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A. 

(A  «A.) 


AARON.  [See  hXrUn.] 

AB  (p.  —  z.  up-em),  water;  metaphorically)  eclat) 
splendor,  freshness.  —  River.  The  word  is  often 
used  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end)  in  the 
composition  of  geographical  names.  —  [Comp.  mä\] 

Ab~i  frayW,  fount  of  immortality  (Barbier  de 
Mcynard)  Bous  tan ,  p.  172,  note  2).  —  Ab-anbUry 
a  supply  of  water,  a  reservoir  in  which  water  is 
always  kept  fresh  (J.  Dieulafoy,  Perse ,  p.  loo). 
—  Ab-itür,  a  servant  whose  business  it  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  drinks  (J.  Dieulafoy,  toe,  p.  169);  an 
official  who  gives  the  prince  water  to  drink  or  to 
wash  with  (Ch.  Schefcr,  Siasset-Nameh ,  p.  142, 
note  i ).  (Cl.  IIuart.) 

AB,  or  Aby  the  name  of  the  fifth  or  eleventh 
month  respectively  in  the  calendars  of  the  Jews, 
Syrians,  &c.  In  its  Syro-Roman  use  the  month 
Ah  corresponds  to  the  sixth  month  (A  ghost  os)  of 
the  Turkish  Maliye  (i.  e.  the  financial  and  civil) 
year,  that  is  to  say  the  month  of  August  in  the 
Julian  calendar.  [Sec  TA*klKH-J  (K.  Maiii.er.) 

cABÄ>  (c<rAï’tf,  cabaya),'  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
dress  used  by  the  Arabs.  Native  lexicographers 
generally  give  to  cabä3  the  value  of  a  collective 
name,  of  which  'irtö’a,  or  cabiiya  (both  forms  arc 
old)  would  be  the  forir.  of  unity.  zAba\  however, 
has  already  been  used  by  classic  writers  with  the 
meaning  of  unity,  and  the  word  has  thus  sub¬ 
sisted  in  the  dialects  of  Mesopotamia,  of  Arabia 
and  even  of  Egypt.  It  is  also  in  the  ft  m  of 
caba*  that  the  Turks  have  borrowed  it,  though 
they  discard  the  initial  guttural  (J bä).  On  the 
other  hand,  G a  bay  a  is  the  word  now  generally 
employed  when  speaking  of  the  extremely  anti¬ 
quated  dress  described  in  the  next  paragraphs. 

1.  Syro-Arabic  c  a  bay  a  :  a  short,  full  blouse, 
reaching  to  a  little  below  the  knee,  with  an 
opening  at  the  top  for  the  head,  and  a  gap  at 
each  side  for  the  arms;  this  is  ihe^abUya  of  the 
Bedouins  of  Syria,  of  Arabia  aud  of  cIrâlf.  It  has 
no  sleeves.  It  is  made  of  a  coarse,  thick  woolen 
material,  o  woven  camel’s  or  goat’s  hair;  it  is 
either  of  a  single  color  —  generally  varying 
from  light  to  very  dark  brown,  —  or  in  stripes 
of  alternate  brown  and  white.  Sometimes,  but 
very  seldom,  it  is  made  of  cloth,  or  silk,  and 
decorated  with  embroidery;  then  it  is  the  gala 
dress  of  the  rich.  In  certain  parts  this  cab5ya  is 
the  ordinary  dress  not  only  of  the  men  but  also 
of  the  women. 

2.  Egyptian  cab3ya :  the  old  Bedouin  GabT?  has 
undergone  some  transformations  in  Egypt;  there 
this  dress  conies  down  to  the  feet,  and  has  sleeves, 
but  has  kept  the  alternate  stripes  of  light  and 
dark  brown  of  the  primitive  cabaya . 


3.  Maghrib  *abUya  :  in  Eastern  Algeria  the  name 
GabUya  is  sometimes  given  to  a  dress  with  very 
short  sleeves,  made  of  a  thick  material,  square  in 
shape,  with  a  hood  resembling  very  much  the 
Moroccan  $  el  tuba  or  fazhsAuba.  In  the  West  of 
Algeria  the  GabUya  is  a  white  blouse  of  linen,  of 
cotton,  or,  more  rarely,  of  wool,  or  silk,  which  is 
worn  over  the  shirt  and  under  the  berniis  or  the 
djellUba .  It  falls  midway  down  the  leg  and  has  no 
sleeves;  sometimes  shoulder-pieces  come  the  half¬ 
way  down  the  upper  arm.  Finally,  in  the  West 
of  Algeria  the  word  cab3ya  is  still  used  for  a 
dress  of  the  women;  over  her  chemise  a  woman 
wears  an  zab3ya  of  cambric,  of  silk,  or  even  of 
velvet.  It  is  a  long  (lowing  sleeveless  dress  with 
a  deeply  hollowcd-out  opening  behind  and  long 
slits  at  the  sides  under  the  arms.  This  first  cab3ya 
is  covered  by  another  of  embroidered  tulle,  of 
the  same  shape  and  with  the  same  openings. 

Bibliography ;  Dozy,  Diction .  des  noms 
de  vêtements ,  pp.  292 — 297;  idem,  Supplement 
aux  diction .  arabes ,  ii.  90;  Barbier  de  Mey- 
nard,  Diction .  ///rr,  i.  I  ;  ii.  345  ;  Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys  (London, 
1831),!.  47. —  A  description  and  illustration  of  an 
c  a  baya  of  cIräl£  will  be  found  in  M.  von  Oppen- 
hcini’s  Vom  Mittelmeer  zum  persischem  Golf 
ii.  121;  and  a  description  and  illustration  of 
an  Egyptian  zabäya  in  E.  \V.  Lane’s  Modern 
Egyptians  (5‘h  ed.)  i.  38,  41. 

(\V.  Marçais.) 

cABÄBDE  ÇA bab i da),  a  highland  people  chiefly* 
nomadic  in  their  habits,  dispersed  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  who  extend  north  as  far 
as  the  latitude  of  Asiüt  and  south  to  the  tropics 
and  even  further  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  An 
inveterate  antipathy  separates  the  cAbabde  from 
their  northern  neighbors,  the  Mac:äza,  and  from 
their  southern  neighbors,  the  Bishärlyc.  To  this 
antipathy  is  added,  with  regard  to  the  former 
their  descent  and,  to  the  latter,  their  language. 
Their  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  that  of 
an  ancestor,  cAbhûd,  who  has  disappeared  from 
history,  but  whose  name  survives  in  that  of  cer¬ 
tain  places:  Bïr  cAbbâd  and  Wâdl  cAbbâd,  the 
latter  of  which  debouches  into  the  Nile  valley 
opposite  Edfü.  They  number  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  souls.  They  are  distinguished  very  clearly 
by  their  anthropological  characteristics  cs  much 
from  the  pure  Arabs  as  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  of  Africa.  Klunzingcr  describes  them 
in  the  following  terms:  „dolichoccphalous,  ortho- 
gnathous,  with  an  oval  face,  large  glowing  eyes, 
nose  straight,  a  little  short  and  broad,  hair  smooth 
and  jet  black  but  not  woolly,  skin  dark  brown 
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versing  on  black,  the  expression  of  the  face 
completely  European  (Caucasian),  body  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  of  form*.  They  are  thus  dislin» 
guished  from  the  Arabs  less  by  their  structure  and 
hair  than  by  the  color  of  their  skin  and  by  the 
shape  of  their  nose.  Anthropologically  they  ap¬ 
proach  very  nearly  their  congeners,  the  lliihärlye; 
nevertheless  differences  in  their  social  condition 
have  given  rise  to  many  divergencies  of  a  secon¬ 
dary  nature.  The  greater  part  of  the  cAbäbde 
lead  a  very  unassuming  nomadic  life  in  the 
mountains;  their  domestic  animals  arc  camels, 
goats  and  sheep,  with  the  addition  in  the  Nile 
valley  of  pigeons  and  poultry;  they  have  no 
horses.  Instead  of  the  bedouin  tent  of  strongly 
woven  hair  they  only  inhabit  miserable  huts  co¬ 
vered  with  matting  or  rags,  rarely  a  sort  of . gourbi  ; 
some  of  them  arc  content  for  shelter  with  natural 


eaves,  thus  justifying  the  name  of  Troglodytes 
which  the  ancients  gave  them  (comp.  Schwein- 
furth,  p.  2H8;  Klun/inger,  p.  252).  Those  who 
inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Red  S**a  arc  now  still 
for  the  main  part  the  real  Ichthyophngi  of  former 
ages,  lleing  without  nets  and  boats,  they  content 
themselves  with  what  the  sea  throws  up  to  them 
or  what  it  allows  them  to  catch  easily.  In  the 
Nile  valley,  where  they  have  formed  a  great  number 
of  small  colonics  between  Kenc  (Cienc)  and  Asufln, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Daräw,  of  Kdfit,  and 
in  l^kcla  (beget a),  some  of  them  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  agriculture.  The  principal  resource  of 
t  ic  rest  to  get  their  durrn,  consequently  their 
bread,  is  trading,  or  the  presents  they  receive  from 
traveller».  Owing  to  their  situation  and  the  poverty 
of  their  country,  they  have  for  centuries  learned 
,u  neck  their  livelihood  as  camcl-d rivers  and 
caravan  guides.  In  this  respect  their  activity  lias 
sometimes  expanded  greatly  in  three  principal 
directions:  firstly  on  the  road  from  Kus  to  cAidhfib 
l  '  1  ),  between  Käs  Elba  and  Suäkin,  which  was 

much  frequented  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  which 
00  rom  thirteen  to  seventeen  days;  secondly 
c  ruad,  more  nnd  more  frequented  in  modern 
»mes,  from  kenc  to  nl-Kosnir,  which  takes  from 
o  r  o  ivc  days;  thirdly  the  routes  connecting 
uJ  \  Nub,a’  l,,c  l>l»cr  Nile  and  Abyssinia. 
cnnM.l0,USf  rd.c,oti!c  tl,cy  l,avc  Rained  the 
lately lpCC  m  l,,C  ***yPllan  government,  which  lias 
0  A 1  n  ,iî<  C<!  {?  l,,CU‘.  ,hc  rot,lc  Korosko 

of  i>‘  \T}  ”  So’  which  traverses  the  territory 
mit  Wi,^ryC>  W  l°  ol,sl>nntcly  refuse  to  sub- 
nöw  nlr  any, 1101,1,1  thc  ^  fhc  cAbitl*de 
their  I  ^  ni0s»ly  Arabic  is  a  consequence  of 

•ml  camcUH  •tab  ,Sl!'d  l>rac,ice  of.  actinB  as  ßuides 
wive»  in  i„[-VCr,S'  !-xccl>l  bir  a  little  mnong  them- 
their  nil  ir  l,na  C  lntcrcoursc,  they  no  longer  use 
the  to  V  /a,n.,Uc  ,ol,l»l,ci  which  closely  approaches 

Z,  ;:rye i  that  u.cy 

a  t'*  bX  étrangers,  they  mix 

ShinTïT^  Wilh  °*'n  language;  which 
Hie  'ti  -i  1  tonvcnlional  language  of 

Zm  *'f  hM  'f"  -cmioned.  If  the  collective 
",C  PC0'’  c  13  Amide,  the  names  of  .he 
ilcliknl  °f  tfihcs  _  Atbahah  (OsJiabah), 

.hlh;.r,aia,.‘uitu:.e  °r  ,hc  ‘AbïM«  «V  »*  I«»* 

the  J  ,C|tn  H?"  ’  vcry  primitive.  As  amongst 
otnadic  Arahs,  their  furniture  is  limited  to 
'Icnen-jiots,  leather  iH.ttles,  a  few  dishes,  some 
)  ropes,  hearthstones,  knives  and  fire  stones; 


their  kitchen  utensils  recall  to  a  certain  extent 
the  stone  age;  often  hand-mills,  with  which  their 
grain  is  ground,  arc  improvised,  on  the  spot  If 
necessary,  from  two  flat  stones.  Their  food  is 
milk,  durra  bread,  fruit,  vegetables,  occasionally 
game,  poultry  and,  near  the  Red  Sea,  fish.  Their 
flocks  and  herds  in  the  mountains  graze  thc  scanty 
herbage  there,  while  towards  the  Red  Sea  they 
often  browse  thc  leaves  of  the  shôra.  They  make 
a  certain  amount  of  money  also  from  the  sale 
of  charcoal,  senna  and  other  medicinal  plants, 
and  gum-arabic.  At  Kosair  and  in  its  environs, 
they  make  a  liitle  as  water-carriers  and  by  other 
inferior  employments.  Thc  scent  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thc  desert  in  following  up  tracks  is  very 
famous,  and  for  that  reason  they  arc  employed 
even  in  criminal  researches. 

Naturally  the  cAbâbde  dress  in  conformity  with 
thc  climate  and  their  social  status.  Thc  children 
often  go  quite  naked;  the  men  wear  a  loin-cloth, 
the  women,  for  decency,  a  belt  made  of  thongs  of 
leather  (rniAOy  and  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  cfdd,  a  blue  chemise  or  even  a  cloak.  In 
thc  malttcr  of  ornements  the  women  know  scar¬ 
cely  any  but  things  made  of  fluor-spar  or  of  brass, 
and  shells.  Thc  boys  and  men,  like  thc  Iiishâ- 
rlyc,  take  very  great  care  of  their  hair,  which 
they  coat  with  butter  or  grease,  and  which  they 
braid,  plait  nnd  fasten  in  diverse  manners  (Klun- 
zingcr,  p.  247).  Sometimes  they  go  bare-foot , 
sometimes  they  wear  sandals.  Their  arms,  which 
seem  to  be  more  for  adornment  than  for  use,  arc 
a  knife,  spear  and  sword,  rarely  q  shield  and 
never  a  rifle. 

The  chiefs  of  the  clans  and  of  thc  tribes  arc 
subordinate  to  a  S/inikJl ,  the  head  of  all  the  cAbäl>dc, 
who  is  personally  responsible  to  the  Kgyptian 
government  for  thc  maintenance  of  peace  a  .d 
security.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  time  of 
Muhammed  CA1I,  the  country  has  been  quiet  and 
intercommunication  sure,  the  more  so  in  that  it 
is  a  great  advantage  to  thc  cAbäbde  that  the  ca¬ 
ravan  routes  for  which  they  furnish  the  escort 
should  be  well  frequented.  Thc  radical  change  in 
the  slate  of  things,  due  to  thc  firmness  of  Mu¬ 
hammed  ‘All  l’aslja,  fully  explains  the  contra¬ 
dictory  reports  about  thc  character  of  the  ‘Abâbde. 
Descriptions  earlier  than  or  shortly  after  the  year 
iSoo  depict  them  ns  being,  like  thc  lUem(m)ycs 
formerly  and  thc  Itisljilrlyc  now,  a  plundering, 
perfidious,  cruel  and  treacherous  people.  Nowa¬ 
days  we  arc  told  the  contrary,  for  they  arc  extol¬ 
led  as  being  inoffensive,  discrete,  peaceful  and 
absolutely  reliable.  It  is  a  complete  transforma¬ 
tion  which  could  only  have  been  carried  out  by 
such  a  man  as  thc  founder  of  thc  New-Egypt, 
whose  work  extends  as  far  as  into  Arabia,  Syria 
and  the  Sudan. 

The  faith  of  the  cAbabde  is  Islam,  adapted, 
however,  to  thc  nature  of  thc  country  and  its 
population.  The  confession  of  faith  is  thc  only 
one  of  the  so  called  „pillars  of  Islam*  which  stands 
fast.  The  women  arc  veiled;  thc  children  are  cir¬ 
cumcised.  Veneration  of  the  Saints  is  widely  spread 
especially  in  thc  neighborhood  of  thc  Red  Sea, 
where  thc  belief  in  thc  Patron  Saint  is  perhaps 
blended  with  ancient  pagan  ideas.  They  eat  the 
flesh  of  many  animals  that  arc  (in rum  for  thc 
strict  Mussulman.  Prom  the  Islamic  practices  they 
have  borrowed  polygamy,  facility  of  divorce  and 
marriage  at  an  early  age.  On  the  contrary,  they 
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have  remained  untouched  by  the  belief  in  the 
P|inn9  which  causes  so  much  trouble  to  the  soul 
of  many  an  Arab.  In  their  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  they  do  Jiot  observe  any  greater  severity 
than  the  nomadic  Arabs.  Like  their  congenerous 
tribes  they  love  to  have  war  dances  executed  du¬ 
ring  their  festivals.  In  the  case  of  a  death  the 
ordinary  lamentations  are  indulged  in,  and  generally 
stones  xtc  thrown  on  the  grave. 

Little  is  known  of  the  past  of  the  cAbabde. 
They  arc  a  people  without  a  history,  whose  do¬ 
micile  and  conditions  of  life  have  remained  al¬ 
most  the  same  for  thousands  of  years.  Wc  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  right  in  identifying  them  with  the 
Blcm(m)ycs,  of  whom  mention  has  often  been 
made  ever  since  the  time  of  Thcocritcs  and  later, 
in  the  Christian  epoch.  Arab  geographers  unite 
the  cAbfibde  with  their  southern  neighbors  under 
the  name  of  Bcdjä.  Quatrcincre  has  written  a  work 
on  the  information  given  by  MakrI/I  and  other 
authors.  The  trade-route  of  the  Middle  Ages  which 
wc  mentioned  above,  going  from  Kfls  to  cAi«Jhäb 
and  connecting  Egypt  and  the  Maghrib  with 
I>jidda,  cAden  and  Suäkin,  crossed  the  southern 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  cAbâbde,  reached 
the  sea  probably  near  Berenice  and  then  went 
along  the  territory  of  the  Bisjiärlye.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  and  because  of  the  rich  mines  situated  in 
the  territory  of  al-'Alläkf,  the  Arabs  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  lïcdjû.  European  accounts  be¬ 
gin  with  that  of  Wanslcb,  and,  since  then,  they 
have  been  completed  and  corrected  progressively, 
first  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Bruce,  then  by 
the  scholars  in  Napoleon’s  expedition,  and  finally 
by  travellers  under  the  protection  of  the  New  Egypt. 
Many  of  these  writers  think  they  can  identify 
the  name  of  the  ‘Abfibdc  with  that  of  the  Gc- 
badaci  mentioned  by  l*liny  (/////.  Nat.,  vi.  29), 
but  that  appears  to  me  inadmissible.  We  can  with 
more  certainty  recognize  in  the  cAbälide  the  Tro¬ 
glodytes  and  Iclithyophagi  of  the  ancient  geo¬ 
graphers. 

Bibliography.  Wanslcb;  Cl.  Sicard;  J. 
Bruce;  J.  L.  Burckhardt;  Mini,  sur  C  Egypte, 
iii.  (year  9);  du  Bois-Aymé,  Sur  la  ville  de 
Qoçeyr  etc.,  in  the  Peser,  de  l' Egypte,  xi.  383 
et  set/.]  Quatremère,  Ment,  sur  V Egypte,  ii.  127 
et  set/.,  1-8  et  set/.]  A.  von  Krcincr,  Aegypten 
(1863),  i.  31  et  se/.]  C.  B.  Klun/ingcr,  Bilder 
aus  Oberägypten  (1877),  pp  245  et  seq.]  R. 
Hartmann,  Nilländer  (1865),  pp.  262  et  seq.] 
the  travels  of  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Cailliaud,  Rus- 
segger  and  others.  —  For  topography  and  ar¬ 
cheology  :  G.  Schweinfurth,  in  the  Bert.  Zeitsehr . 
f.  allgem.  F.rdk.,  1865,  pp.  13 1  et  seq.,  283 
et  seq.]  E.  A.  Eloycr,  Nord- Et  bat  (1893);  W. 
M.  Müller,  in  Wiener  Zeit  sehr.  f.  d.  Kunde  d. 
Morgenl .,  xvii  (1903).  271  et  seq . 

(K.  Voli.krs.) 

ÄBÄD  (1».  —  new..  npntUn,  from  a  hypothetical 
*3-pata ),  a  Persian  adjective  signifying  “flourish¬ 
ing*,  speaking  of  a  tract  of  land,  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  „inhabited,  cultivated*  as  opposed  to 
„desert“;  after  that  it  Is  used  as  &  substantive 
and  appears  in  the  composition  of  the  names  of  a 
great  number  of  places,  such  os  Ruknäbäd,  and 
of  towns,  especially  in  India:  Ahmedabad,  Haida- 
räbäd  (Hyderabad),  etc.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

ABAD  (a.),  a  theological  term  signifying  an 
eternity  which  is  without  end,  but  not  without 
beginning.  [Comp.  A'/AL .] 


ABÄDEH,  or  AbZdKah,  a  town  in  Persia  situa¬ 
ted  on  the  road  from  Is^akhr  to  l*pahln.  Mention 
of  it  is  found  in  oriental  writings  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
see  G.  le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Cali* 
phate  (Cambridge,  1905)  pp.  282,  284,  297.  At  the 
present  time  it  contains  about  5000  inhabitants; 
comp.  Reclus  Nouv.  geogr .  unit*.,  ix.  270.  Cele¬ 
brated  for  the  Persian  wood  carvings  produced  there  ; 
see  Bnigsch,  Reise  der  Kgt.  Breuss.  Gesandtseh. 
nach  Tersien  (Lcipsic,  1862 — 1863),  ii.  126,  222. 

—  Arab  geographers  mention  another  Persian 
town  of  the  same  name  situated  in  the  dUtrict 
of  Barm,  on  the  road  from  Säliik  to  Istakhr,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  lake  Bakhtägän;  it  was 
also  called  Karyat  cAbd  al-Kahntan  ;  comp.  Bar- 
bier  de  Mcynard,  Fiction,  geogr.  hist,  et  litter . 
de  la  Perse  (Paris,  1861),  p.  7;  G.  1c  Strange, 
toe.  cit .,  p.  279.  This  southern  Abàdch  seems  now 
to  have  disappeared.  (M.  Strkck.) 

ABApiTES.  In  Northern  Africa  this  name  [see 
IIiAimtks]  is  used  to  designate  a  branch  of  the 
Khawäridj  which  separated  from  cAl!  when  he 
accepted  arbitration  with  Mu'uwiya.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century  of  the  Hegira,  Kha- 
ridjism  in  an  Abäditc  and  Sofritc  form  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Maghrib,  it  developed  rapidly  amongst 
the  Bcrl>crs  and  became  the  national  doctrine, 
which  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  African  and  the  orthodox  Arabs. 

The  Abaditcs  of  Tripoli  and  of  Ifrlklya  under  the 
guidance  of  their  principal  Imams,  Abu  'l-Khattäb 
and  Abu  liât im  [see  thc*e  article.'»]  played  the 
principal  part  in  the  Berber  rising  of  the  second 
century,  which  nearly  deprived  the  Caliphate  of 
Africa. 

An  Abäditc  dynasty,  the  Rostcmidcs,  held  power 
at  Tähcrt  (Tagdemt)  for  more  than  130  vears, 
and  only  disappeared  when  the  Kûtimidcs  founded 
their  empire  in  the  Maphrib. 

After  the  destruction  of  Tähert  by  Aba  cAbd 
Allah  al-SjjPf  (296  =  908-909)  the  Altfditcs  lived 
sporadically  in  the  Algerian  and  Tunisian  Sahara, 
as  well  as  at  Djerba. 

In  these  days  they  arc  still  found  in  pretty 
compact  groups  at  Wargln,  M/äh,  Djclxd  Ncfüsa 
and  in  the  island  of  !>jcrha.  They  have  an  im¬ 
portant  historical  and  religious  literature  and 
communities  in  constant  communication  with  each 
other,  carefully  keep  up  their  fervor.  They  have 
likewise  fairly  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
Abaditcs  of  cüraän  and  of  Zanzibar. 

But  three  principal  schisms,  lioth  political  and 
religious,  namely  the  Nakkärites,  the  KhaKUcs, 
and  the  Nafäthites,  occurred  amongst  the  African  # 
A  ladites.  The  Nakkärites,  who  have  had  their 
place  in  the  history  of  African  risings,  are  the  only 
ones  wdio  arc  still  represented  by  some  small 
groups  at  Jljcrba  and  nt  Z.uäglia  (Tripoli). 

Naturally  the  Abaditcs  object  energetically  to 
the  name  of  heretics  which  the  orthodox  sects  give 
them.  They  claim  that  they  alone  have  preserved 
the  pure  doctrine  of  Islam  and  maintain  that 
theirs  alone  amongst  the  scvcnty-throc  Mussulman 
sects,  has  the  right  to  salvation. 

As  was  said  al>ovc,  the  starting  point  of  the 
falling  away  of  the  Khawäridj  was  the  difference 
of  opinion  with  CA1!  at  the  time  of  the  arbitration. 
Without  contesting  the  legitimacy  of  the  first  four 
caliphs  as  the  writer  do,  they  insist  that  the 
only  impeccable  examples  after  the  Prophet  were 
Abü  Bekr  and  cOmar.  cOlhniän  has  not  followed 
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in  their  footsteps;  the  Abattes  carefully  point 
ont  in  their  books  what  they  call  his  innovations. 

Mussulmans  are  required  to  officiate  as  Im&m 
when  they  have  the  necessary  strength  and  know¬ 
ledge  to  do  so;  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Imam 
should  be  a  Kurai^hUe;  it  is  enough  if  he  be 
virtuous  and  pious  and  rule  in  conformity  with 
the  Korean  and  the  Sunna;  if  they  deviate  from 
them  they  must  be  deposed. 

The  Kortin  is  the  word  of  God,  created  by 
Him.  God  could  not  be  seen  in  Paradise. 

Recompenses  and  punishments  in  the  other 
world  arc  both  eternal;  Hell  will  not  be  destroyed 
any  more  than  will  Paradise. 

God  pardons  venial  sins;  but  grievous  sins 
cannot  be  pardoned  unless  they  arc  blotted  out 
by  repentance. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Mussulman  to  enjoin 
the  Good  and  reprove  the  Evil  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

All  Mussulmans  arc  strictly  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  solidarity  which  they  express  by  word 
and  action,  but  the  individual  who  acts  contrary 
to  the  prescriptions  of  the  religious  law  loses  all 
claim  on  the  friendship  of  his  co-religionists  and 
should  be  treated  as  an  enemy  until  he  performs 
the  act  of  repentance.  There  is  a  kind  of  excom¬ 
munication  which  has  grave  religious  and  civil 
consequences. 

The  Abaditcs  of  Algeria  effect  a  great  auste¬ 
rity  in  moral,  at  least  in  the  four  of  the  Mzäb, 
where  they  cannot  get  away  from  the  tyrannical 
supervision  of  the  'fofba.  In  the  towns  of  the 
Algerian  Tell,  where  they  congregate  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  commerce,  the  practice  is  not  always  in 
accordance  with  the  theory. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  generally 
they  keep  their  beliefs  very  jealously.  Except  for 
the  exigencies  of  their  very  brisk  commerce,  they 
do  not  mix  with  orthodox  Mussulmans;  their 
marriages  with  the  latter  arc  rare  exceptions  and 
arc  reprobated  by  the  whole  community.  This 
puritanism,  be  it  sincere  or  pliaiisaicnl,  has  formed 
them  into  a  homogeneous  and  compact  group, 
which  is  very  clearly  distinguishable  by  its  be¬ 
havior,  character  and  tendencies  amidst  the  or¬ 
thodox  Arabs  or  Berbers  of  Northern  Africa. 

bibliography,  R.  Basset,  La  Zenatia  du 
Afzab ,  de  Ouargta  et  de  COued  Kir''  ;  idem, 
Les  sanctuaires  du  Djebel  Nef  ou  sa  ;  A.  de  Moty- 
linski,  Les  livres  de  la  secte •  abadhile\  idem, 
f  Atjida  des  Abadltifes  ( Recueil  de  Mémoires  et 
de  Textes  publié  eu  Thouueur  du  X 1  Ve  Congrès 
des  Orientalistes  etc.,  pp.  409  et  set/, 

(A.  DK  Motymnski.) 

ABAtfA,  second  Mongol  (llkhâii)  prince  of 
Persia  (1265  —  1282),  horn  in  Mongolia  in  March 
1234.  lie  came  to  Persia  with  his  father  IlnldgQ 
[cj.  v.]  in  1256,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
was  elected  as  prince  by  the  representatives  of 
this  dynasty;  five  years  Inter,  the  great  khan 
K  hululai  confirmed  his  election.  The  struggle  with 
the  Mamluks  of  Egypt,  begun  by  IIulägQ,  was 
continued  by  Abäkä,  but  unsuccessfully,  although 
the  Mongols  of  Kiptak,  who  had  formerly  been 
allied  with  the  Mamlaks,  had  at  the  beginning 
of  Abfika's  reign  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
their  congeners  of  Persia,  Before  this,  in  1266, 
Abakä  had  had  a  wall  built  from  the  farther  side 
of  the  Kara  to  protect  himself  against  incursions 
from  thc^  north;  his  vizier  Shams  nl-Dlo  subdued 
the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  in  1278.  In  order  to 


enable  himself  better  to  fight  against  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  AbäV&  tried  to  establish  relations 
with  the  Western  Christians,  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  MamlQks,  and  his  ambassadors  appeared  at 
Lyons  in  1274  and  at  Rome  in  1277.  These 
overtures  were  received  with  joy  in  Europe  :  Abäkä 
received  letters  from  King  Edward  I  of  England 
(1274),  and  from  Popes  Clement  IV  (1267),  Gre¬ 
gory  X  (1274)  and  Nicholas  III  (1277).  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  married  in  1265  a  Greek  princess. 
They  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  organizing 
any  combined  action  against  Egypt;  the  Mam¬ 
laks  kept  the  upper  hand  against  the  Mongols 
as  well  as  against  the  crusaders.  In  1266,  1273 
and  1275  they  invaded  Armenia  Minor,  and  in 
1277  they  occupied  a  part  of  Asia  Minor,  al¬ 
though  for  a  short  tine  only.  In  the  same  year 
they  defeated  a  Mongol  army  near  Albistän.  In 
1280  the  Mongols  penetrated  into  Syria  and 
destroyed  Aleppo;  but  in  the  following  year  Alda’s 
brother,  Mengu-Timur,  sustained  a  notable  defeat 
between  Ilainât  and  Hirns  (Emessa)  at  the  hands 
of  the  Mamluks.  On  the  other  hand,  Abâkâ’s 
troops  met  with  great  success  in  the  East;  an 
invasion  by  a  large  Oagatai  army  under  Burâk: 
was  in  1270  victoriously  repulsed  near  Herat.  In 
order  to  make  such  attacks  more  difficult  in  the 
future,  Abâkâ  took  advantage  of  the  disturbances 
w'hich  had  broken  out  in  Transoxania,  and  in 
January  1273  had  the  town  of  Bokhara,  which 
served  as  a  base  of  operations  and  a  secure  sup¬ 
port  for  the  invading  armies,  destroyed.  A  Caga- 
tai  prince,  Tckudcr  (often  called  Niguder  on 
account  of  a  faulty  reading),  who  had  come  from 
Persia  with  Ilüläga  and  been  given  by  him  a 
part  of  Georgia  in  fief,  tried  to  join  his  congeners 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Burak,  but  he  was 
defeated.  The  hordes  under  his  command  got  a 
footing  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  empire, 
devastated  tlie  province  of  Ears  during  the  lifetime 
of  Abäkä  (1279),  and  for  a  long  time  disturbed 
Klioräsun  and  the  neighboring  countries.  At  home 
the  reign  of  Abäkä  was  on  the  whole  peace¬ 
able.  Extensive  reductions  were  made  in  the  taxes 
in  favor  of  impoverished  country  people.  Like 
almost  all  the  Mongol  princes,  Abâkâ  was  given 
to  drink.  He  died  on  the  Ist  April  1282  of  an 
illness  which  seems  to  have  been  delirium  tremens . 
Ills  successor  was  his  brother  Tckuder  (whose 
Mussulman  name  was  Ahmed).  Mention  will  be 
made  elsewhere  of  Abäkä’s  vizier  Shams  al-Dln 
and  of  his  brother  CAUP  al-DIn  [see  djuwainI], 
Bibliograp hy  :  D’Ohsson, /list , des M bngols^ 

iii.  413 — 549;  llammcr-Purgstall,  Gesck,  d A 

Ilchane ,  i.  245 — 319;  idem,  Oesch,  IVassafs , 

i.;  Ho  worth,  Hist,  of  the  Mongols ,  iii.  218 — 284. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

ÄBÄN  (p.),  name  of  the  eighth  month  of  the 
moveable  solar  year  of  the  Persians,  as  well  as, 

In  the  same  calendar,  of  the  tenth  day  of  each 
month.  To  prevent  confusion  the  month  is  called 
„Äban-A/ÜM“  (the  month  of  Abân)  and  the  day 
„Äbän-A'tfs*  (the  day  of  Äbän).  [See  TA3Rlfcüb] 

(E.  Mahler.) 

ABÂN  11.  cAno  al-IIamId  (P'ihrr,  Humaid) 
AL-LAhikI  (i.  e.  son  of  LahiljL  b.  cUfair),  also 
known  as  al-Ra^AsiiT,  because  his  family  was 
under  the  patronage  of  the  BanO  Rakash,  Arab 
poet,  died  in  the  year  200  (815-816).  He  was 
a  friend  of  the  Barmakides,  for  whom  he  put 
into  verse  the  Kalita  wa~Dimna  [q.  v.].  He  ap- 
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plied  himself  also  to  the  same  kind  of  work  with 
other  writings,  particularly  Persian  and  Hindoo: 
e.  g.  Si  rat  Ard&lr,  Slrat  AnüîAiruân,  KitZb 
Bilavthar  wa-Bildäsif,  Ni  tab  SindbJd,  and  Nitlb 
Mazda  k.  Besides  this  he  wrote  a  co  mogonical 
poem  entitled  DhJtt  al-IInlal,  a  work  on  the  wis¬ 
dom  (  kit  ni)  of  the  Hindoos,  and  another  on 
fasting  and  meditation;  these  works  are  all  lost. 
Like  almost  every  Arab  poet  he  wrote  panegyrics, 
elegies  and  satires.  With  regard  to  the  former 
two,  there  can  be  cited  a  panegyric  of  the  cAbbA- 
sides,  in  which  he  argues  against  the  pretentions 
of  the  cAlIdes  to  the  succession,  and  an  elegy, 
which  is  still  extant,  on  the  Barmakides.  The 
former  poem  brought  him  into  favor  with  the 
caliph  Ilärttn  al-Kashld,  who  rewarded  him  with 
20000  dirhems.  In  his  satires  he  attacked  his 
contemporary  poets  and  the  celebrated  grammarian 
Abu  cUbaida.  Many  mcml>crs  of  his  family,  his  son 
Hamdftn  for  instance,  also  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  poetic  skill. 

Bibliography  :  Fihrist ,  i.  1 1 9, 1 63  ;  A  glumly 
xx.  73 — 78;  Coldzihcr,  Muhatnm .  Stud.,  i.  198 
et  seq.  ;  ii.  10 1  ;  Verhandl .  d.  VII  intern.  Orient .- 
Congr .,  Sera.  Sect.  (Vienna,  1888),  pp.  118 
et  seq .  (  M.  Til.  IIoutsma.) 

ABÄN  n.  cOhimän  B.  cAffän,  governor, 
•on  of  the  third  caliph.  I lis  mother  was  called 
Umm  cAmr  bint  Ojundab  b.  cAmr  al-Dawsiya. 
AbSn  accompanied  cAMsha  at  the  battle  of  the 
Camel  in  Djumädft  1  36  (November  656);  on  the 
battle  terminating  otherwise  than  was  expected, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  run  away.  On  the 
whole,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  any 
political  importance.  The  caliph  cAbd  al-Mnlik 
b.  Marw&n  appointed  him  as  governor  of  Medina, 
lie  occupied  this  position  for  seven  years;  he 
was  then  dismissed  and  his  place  was  taken  by 
llishäni  b.  Isma  il.  A  ban  owes  his  celebrity  not 
so  much  to  his  activity  as  official  at  the  service 
of  the  I’maiyads  as  to  his  wonderful  knowledge 
of  Mussulman  traditions.  In  this  respect  lie  was 
held  in  great  esteem,  and  his  Maghazl  (a  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Mulmmmcd)  is  perhaps  the  oldest  literary 
production  on.  that  subject,  lie  was  struck  with 
apoplexy  and  died  a  year  later  at  Medina  in  105 
(723-724)  according  to  report,  at  any  rate  during 
the  reign  of  Yazld  b.  CAM  al-Malik. 

Bibliography  :  Ibu  Sacd,  v.  112  et  seq.  ; 

Nawawl  (ed.  Wiistcnf.),  pp.  125  et  seq . 

(K.  V.  Zktterstéen.) 

ABANÜS  (variants:  âbinüs,  âbttnüs ,  abnûs  and 
5 buns'),  ebony.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
yißtvot  (comp,  also  the  Hebrew  hoben ,  the  old 
Egyptian  hoben)  which  passed  to  the  Aramcan 
( abnusa )  and  from  there  to  the  Persian,  Arabic, 
Turkish  and  other  languages.  Although  c!>ony  had 
been  already  well  known  in  the  old  days  by  the 
Semites,  who  imported  it  from  India  and  Ethiopia, 
it  was  very  little  used  at  the  early  times  of  Islam, 
on  account  of  its  rarity  and  the  scanty  requirements 
of  artistic  goods.  Absolute  faith  must  not  be  given 
to  the  story  according  to  which,  when  the  so  called 
Mosque  of  cOmar  was  being  built  at  Jerusalem  under 
the  Umaiyad  caliph  cAbd  al-Malik,  the  venerable 
rock  was  enclosed  with  a  palisade  of  el>ony.  It  is 
certain  that  this  wood  had  been  already  used 
under  the  caliphs  together  with  ivory  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  chess-men  and  dice  in  mosaics  of  the 
sort  very  often  used  later  with  great  skill  on 
furniture,  doors,  latice  work  and  wainscots;  many 


examples  of  them  may  be  teen  at  the  Arab  museum 
of  Cairo. 

In  literature  abanUs  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  rich 
wood,  but  as  a  medicine.  As  early  as  the  ninth 
century  the  Persians  and  Arabs  knew  it  as  such 
from  the  translations  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen; 
it  was  considered  to  be  a  useful  astringent  for 
phlyctcnous  infiamation  and  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  eyes;  it  was  also  taken  internally  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  for  the  towels  and  stomach,  and  was 
dusted  over  burns.  —  According  to  Dioscorides, 
Abyssinian  ebony  was  generally  considered  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  Indian.  To  the  former  were 
ascribed  the  properties  which  at  the  present  time 
arc  only  found  in  the  w'ood  of  the  Diospyros  and 
Maba  kinds  of  the  East  Indies,  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  of  Madagascar,  and  of  St.  Mauritius; 
i.  e.  an  intense  black  and  a  fineness  of  grain 
which  almost  makes  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  fibre.  The  African  species  of  ebony  which 
the  Arabs  prefer,  are  nowadays  rightly  held  in 
little  estimation,  and  particularly  the  etony  tree 
of  Abyssinia  (shadjar  babanfts )  which  according 
to  Brehm  ( Bcisesk .  in  Nordostafrika)  is  rather  a 
shrub  than  a  tree;  its  wood  which  is  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  but  fit  for  use,  dries  up  and  rots 
for  want  of  being  used. 

Bibliography:  Afin  MansOr  MuwaHak, 
KitTib  a  I- Ab  ni  y  a  (ed.  Scligmann);  Ibn  al-Baitdr, 
al-PjamP  (Hulâk,  1291);  tran*latcd  by  L.  I.cclerc 
in  Notires  et  Extraits  des  Mannser.  de  la  Bi - 
blioth .  Nation .,  xxiii.  I  ;  Kazwlni  (cd.  Wüstcnf.),  i. 

(J*  Hkll.) 

ABARKOBADHi  or  Barkobâdh ,  a  district  of  the 
Babylonian  department  of  the  Tigris,  a  tract  of  land 
along  the  western  frontier  of  Ahwaz  (Khûzistân), 
between  Wüsit  on  the  north  and  Basra  on  the 
south;  sec  Streck,  Babylonien  nach  dem  Arab . 

( »eogr .  (Leyden,  1906),  i.  15,  19.  The  name  of 
this  country  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Sfisdnidc 
king  Kawiidh  I  (Kobadli;  reigned  from  488  to 
531  A.  I».);  at  any  rate  the  first  part  of  the 
name  is  Abar  and  not  Abaz  (nor  Abad/r),  as  the 
Arab  geographers  give  it;  comp.  Noldekc,  Ce.tr h. 
der  Verser  //.  Araber  zur  /eil  der  Sa  sa  ni  den 
(Leyden,  1879),  P*  146,  note  2.  The  Persian  abar, 
or  abr ,  „a  cloud“  is  often  seen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  names  of  places  in  Persia.  Some  Arab 
authors  assert  that  Abarkobädh  is  also  the  name 
of  that  district  in  wdiich  Arradjän  is  situated,  but 
that  appears  to  spring  from  a  mistake. 

(M.  Streck.) 

ABARI^UH,  a  town  in  Persia,  north  of  Istakhr, 
about  halfway  between  that  town  and  Yczd.  Another 
form  of  the  name  is  AbarhTtya\  the  abbreviation 
Bar  huh  (nlso  Warkiih)  is  often  met  with.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  population  of  Abarkuh  was 
al>out  the  third  of  that  of  Link  hr;  comp.  P.  Schwarz, 
Iran  im  Mittelalter  nach  den  arab.  G  eogr.  (Lcipsic, 
1896),  i.  17  et  seq.,  and  G.  lc  Strange,  The  Lands 
of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1905),  pp. 
284  et  seq.,  294,  297.  It  still  exists  uodcr  the 
name  of  Abargüh  ;  see  A.  de  Bode  in  the  Journ. 
of  the  Boy.  Geogr.  Soe.  (London),  1843,  p.  78,  and 
II.  L.  Wells,  in  Proceed,  of  the  Boy.  Geogr.  Soc. 
(London),  1883,  p.  16.  (M.  Streck.) 

ai.-ABARZI  cAm!i>  ai.-DIn  Ascai>  n.  Nasr  ai.- 
AnsArI,  poet  and  minister  to  Safd  b.  Zcngf,  the 
atabeg  of  Ears,  a  native  of  Abarz,  a  canton  of 
this  province  (Lutf  CAU  Beg,  AlesJt-B’ede,  p.  8), 
now  Abar  if \  north  of  £hlräz  (Hädjdji  Mlrzä  Hasan 
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Fétu,  FUrt-NUme-i  Afaf/rl,  Shlrflz,  1313  =  189$- 
1*9«,  ii.  170).  He  was  sent  by  his  master  the 
itäbcg  os  an  ambassador  to  the  sultan  Muhammed 
Kh*ärizm-Sh»h,  refused  the  offers  which  were  made 
to  him,  succeeded  Rukn  al-Dln  Salfih  KirmSnl 
os  minister  and  held  his  position  until  the  death 
of  the  at&beg  Sacd.  The  son  and  successor  of  the 
latter,  Abü  Bckr,  had  him  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  having  held  a  correspondence  with  the  king  of 
Kh»arizm  and  of  having  acted  as  a  spy  for  him. 
lie  was  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Ushkunwän, 
the  state  prison  which  rises  above  the  ruins  of 
Fcrscpolis,  and  died  there  at  the  end  of  five  or 
six  months  (Djumädä  I  or  11  624  =  April-Junc 
1227),  after  having  dictated  to  his  son  Tüdj  al- 
Dln  Muhammed  an  Arabic  ode  of  in  verses 
( 'al-kaslda  al-usAkunuutniya),  which  lias  made  him 
famous  and  in  which  he  deplores  his  ill-fate. 
[See  AL-AFZARÏ.] 

/>  i  bliogrp  hy\  Cl.  Iluart,  Vode  arabe  tVOch- 

kcmvân  (in  the  Revue  sémitique,  1 893,  reprinted)  ; 

W.  Morley,  Hist,  of  the  Atabeks ,  p.  28;  = 

Mirkhond,  Rawdat  a/-,Safa,  iv.  174;  Khondcmir, 

JJabib  at-Siyar,  ii.  4,  129;  Wassttf,  p.  156. 

(Cl..  Huart.) 

CABASA  (a.),  title  of  the  eightieth  SQra.  [Sec 
çor  An.] 

ABASKUN,  or  Abiskfln  and  AboskUn ,  a  town 
situated  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  in  the  province  of  l>jordjan,  about  a  day's 
journey  to  the  north-west  of  Astarâbâd,  close  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Djofdjân-Küd.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  Middle  Ages,  if  not  as  the  most 
important,  as  one  of  the  most  important  ports  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  which  for  this  reason  was  often 
called  the  Sea  of  Äbnskün;  comp.  Barbier  de 
Mcynard,  Diction,  gcogr.  his  tor,  et  titter,  de  la 
Verse  (Paris,  1861),  p.  X  ;  G.  le  Strange,  The  Lands 
of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1 905),  p.  379. 

(M.  Stkkck.) 

ÄBÄZA,  Turkish  name  for  the  Abazcs  [see 
abkiiäz],  given  as  a  surname  to  many  persons  in 
Ottoman  history  who  descended  from  those  people. 

I.  Abäza  Pasija,  taken  prisoner  at  the  defeat 
of  the  rcl»cl  Djanbuläd,  whose  treasurer  he  was, 
was  brought  before  Muräd- Pasha  and  only  had 
his  life  spared  through  the  intercession  of  Khalil, 
agha  of  the  Janizaries,  who,  having  become  kapüdün- 
paiha,  gave  him  the  command  of  a  galley,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  government  of  Marcash 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  grand 
vizier.  I*atcr  he  became  governor  of  KrzcrQm  and 
planned  to  destroy  the  Janizaries;  those  in  his 
province  lodged  a  complaint  against  him;  he  was 
dc]>osed,  but  refused  to  o!>cy  the  orders  of  the 
Porte  (1032  =  1623);  he  levied  taxes  and  raised 
troops  on  the  pretext  of  avenging  the  death  of 
the  sultan  ‘Olhmän  11,  marched  upon  Angora 
and  Slwäs,  and  took  Brusa,  but  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  seizing  the  citadel.  In  1033  (1624),  the 
grand  vizier  JJäfiz.  Pasha  defeated  him  in  a  battle 
near  Kaisâriya,  at  the  bridge  across  the  Kara-sQ, 
owing  to  the  defection  of  Taiyär  Pasha  and  the 
Turkomans.  Abäza  took  refuge  at  Erzcrüm,  of 
which  he  succeeded  in  having  himself  made  go¬ 
vernor  on  condition  that  he  should  admit  a  guard 
of  Janizaries  into  the  fortress.  In  1036  (1627), 
suspecting  that  the  expedition  against  Akhiska 
was  in  reality  directed  against  himself,  he  massacred 
a  great  number  of  the  janizaries  belonging  to  the 
army.  Uis  old  master  Khalil  besieged  Erzcrum  in 


vain  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  because  of  the 
snow  (1037  =  1627).  In  the  following  year,  the 
Bosnian  £hosrew  Pasha,  having  been  made  grand 
vizier,  again  besieged  him  and  forced  him  to  capi¬ 
tulate  after  a  fortnight’s  siege;  the  rebel  was 
granted  his  pardon  and  the  government  of  Bosnia. 
There  he  again  persecuted  his  enemies,  the  Jani¬ 
zaries,  was  deposed  and  w'ent  to  Belgrade,  where 
on  a  hill  to  the  south  of  the  town  he  erected 
Abäza  K'öshki.  Then  he  was  sent  to  Widdin  and 
commanded  the  troops  who  invaded  Poland  (1633). 
Being  honored  with  the  confidence  of  Muräd  IV, 
he  accompanied  him  to  Adriahoplc  when  prepa¬ 
rations  were  being  made  for  a  new  campaign 
against  Poland;  but  his  success  excited  envy;  re¬ 
ports,  having  been  cleverly  disseminated,  estranged 
the  sultan,  who  had  him  executed  (29th  Safar 
1044  =  24th  August  1634). 

Bibliography :  Ilammer-Purgstall,  Gesch, 
des  Osman,  Reiches ,  iv.  569,  582;  v.  26,  83, 
173  et  seq.,  189  et  seq.  ;  Mustafâ-Efendi,  Nataidj 
at-  Wukïfât,  ii.  48,82;  Ewliya  Efendi,  Travels , 

1.  1 19  et  seq , 

2.  Ab*za  Hasan  had  been  given  the  command 
of  the  Turkomans  of  Asia  Minor  as  a  recompense 
for  his  capture  of  the  rebel  Haidar  Oghlu.  Having 
l)€cn  dismissed  for  no  reason,  he  revolted  in  his 
turn,  held  the  country  between  (icrcnde  and  Bolu, 
defeated  the  old  bandit  Katirdji  Oghlu  who  had 
been  sent  to  fight  against  him,  and  submitted  on 
condition  that  he  should  have  the  title  of  voivode  of 
the  Turkomans;  later  as  the  result  of  complaints 
lodged  against  him,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Seven  Towers  and  was  only  released  by  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  Bchayl  to  the  position  of  Shaikh  al- 
Isläm  (1062  =  1652);  his  friend  conferred  on  him 
the  sandja^  of  Okhri.  When  Ipsjjlr  Pasha,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  Abaza  nation,  was  made 
grand  vizier  by  Muhammed  IV,  he  sent  for  him. 
At  his  execution  he  remained  faithful  to  him, 
returned  to  Asia  Minor  with  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  and  regained  the  office  of  voivode  of  the 
Turkomans  (1065  =  1655).  He  settled  at  Aleppo 
and  committed  such  ravages  in  Syria  that  the 
Dlwän  wanted  to  have  him  banished  from  the 
empire;  the  grand  vizier,  Sulaimän  Pasha,  how¬ 
ever,  confirmed  him  in  his  position  of  governor 
and  entrusted  the  defenses  of  the  Dardanelles  to 
him.  In  1066  (1656)  he  was  sent  to  Diyär  Bckr 
as  governor.  Two  years  later  he  rebelled,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army  under 
the  pretext  of  demanding  the  dismissal  of  Mu¬ 
hammed  K'öprütü,  at  that  time  grand  vizier,  and 
threatened  Brusa.  In  the  neighborhood  of  llghin 
he  completely  defeated  Murtadä  Pasha,  who  had 
been  sent  against  him  (i5,,‘  Rablc  1  1069=  n‘h 
December  1658);  but  he  fell  into  a  trap  which 
had  been  set  for  him,  left  cAintab  for  Aleppo  to 
make  terms  for  his  submission  and  was  treacher¬ 
ously  assassinated  there. 

Bibliography:  Ilammer-Purgstall,  Gesch, 
des  Osman,  Reiches,  v.  481,  560  et  seq,,  563, 
575»  634,  651;  vi.  35  et  seq,,  51  et  seq, 

3.  Abaza  Muhammed  Pasha  was  the  bcilcr- 
bci  of  Marcnsh  when,  during  the  campaign  against 
the  Russians  (1183  =  1769),  he  was  ordered 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  khän  of  the  Crimea. 
He  commanded  the  fortress  of  Bender  and  received 
the  third  I  ugh  in  recompense  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  raising  the  siege  of  Choczim.  Having 
been  entrusted  with  the  defense  of  this  place  and 
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teeing  himself  abandoned  by  the  Ottoman  troops, 
he  fled  and  was  commissioned  to  defend  Moldavia, 
which  he  failed  to  accomplish.  At  the  battle  of 
Kaghul  (i**  Aug.  1770),  he  commanded  the  right 
wing;  after  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  he  took  Ismacll. 
Having  been  made  governor  of  Silistria,  he  was 
dismissed  after  having  squandered  the  money  given 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  raising  troops,  and  was 
exiled  to  Kustcndil.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  the  Crimea  and  the  flight  of  Scllm-Gcrat  he 
refused  to  land  the  few  troops  he  was  bringing 
up  and  returned  to  Sinope;  he  was  decapitated 
(1185=1771). 

Bibliography'*  Hnmmcr-Purgstall,  Geseh . 
ties  Osman .  Reiches,  viii.  341,  348,  369,  387; 
Wasif-Kfcndi,  in  Précis  historique  Je  la  guerre 
des  Turcs  contre  les  Russes,  by  P.  A.  Coussin 
de  Perceval,  pp.  *3,  31,  37  et  59,  103, 
in,  148,  167.  (Cl.  Hi’art.) 

ABB.  [See  ibb.] 

CABBA.  [See  cabX\] 

CABBÀD  b.  ZtvAd,  governor,  nephew  of  the 
caliph  Mucäwiya  1.  His  uncle  made  him  governor 
of  Sidjistän  and  he  occupied  the  position  for  seven 
years.  He  undertook  expeditions  against  the  East 
and  conquered  Kandahar.  YazJd  b.  Muawiya,  on 
succeeding  his  father,  dismissed  him  in  6l  (680- 
681),  and  in  his  place  appointed  his  brother  Salm 
b.  Ziyâd  ns  governor  of  Sidjistan  and  Khorftsan. 

Bibliography :  Tabari,  ii.  191  et  seq.; 
BclädJiorl  (cd.  uc  Goeje),  pp.  365,  397,  434; 
Ibn  Kotaiba  (cd.  Wüstcnf.),  p.  177;  AgbünJ, 
xvii.  53  et  seq .  (K.  V.  Zetterstêen. ) 

CABBÄDÄN,  the  most  southern  town  of  Baby¬ 
lonia.  Originally  it  was  on  an  island  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  and  was  still  there  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury;  but  now  it  is  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
the  coast;  comp.  G.  lc  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the 
Rasierst  Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1905),  pp.  44,  48 
et  teq.  ;  idem,  in  the  Journ .  of  the  Boy.  As. 
Soe.,  1895,  p.  302;  Ch.  Schcfer,  Sefer*Namc 
(Paris,  1881),  pp.  245  et  seq.,  and  especially  note 
2  on  page  245.  As  to  the  situation  of  ‘Abbâdân, 
comp,  especially  11.  Wagner,  in  the  Nachr.  d.  Kgl. 
Gesellsch.  d.  Wissenseh .  zu  Gottingen ,  Phil.-hist. 
Kl.,  1902,  fasc.  2,  p.  255.  (M.  Streck.) 

cABBÄDÄNl,  twisted  rush  work,  deriving  its 
name  from  cAbbadän,  although  it  is  made  in  other 
places,  Egypt  for  example.  See  A.  von  Krcmer, 
Cutturgesr’*,  ties  Orients  unter  den  C halt  fen,  ii.  298. 

al-cABBÄDI.  The  following  persons  are  known 
under  this  nisba : 

1.  AnU  cÄsim  Muhammkd  b.  Ai.imed  b.  Mvham- 
mki  b.  cAbd  Allah  b.  cAbbAd  al-cAbbäi»I,  often 
called  al-Käifi  ' l-Harawl ,  celebrated  Shäficite  juris¬ 
consult,  born  in  375  (985)  at  Herat  and  died 
there  in  Shawwal  485  (l 066).  He  undertook  distant 
travels  and  wrote  several  works,  the  titles  of 
which  arc  enumerated  by  Ibn  Khallikân. 

Bibliography  :  Ibn  Khallikân  (ed.  Wiistenf.), 
N°.  558;  Wiistcnfeld,  Se/iafciten ,  p.  204;  Brockcl- 
mann,  Gesck.  d.  arab .  Litter .,  i.  386. 

2.  Kutb  al-DIn  AnU  MansCr  al-Muzaffar  b. 
ArdsjjIr  ai.-cAbbäi»I  (so  called  from  his  birth¬ 
place,  Sindj  lAbbäd,  in  the  district  of  Mcrw), 
celebrated  preacher,  born  in  491  (1098)  and  died 
in  547  (1152).  He  studied  at  Nlsabiir,  then  came 
to  Bagdad,  where  his  oratorical  talent  won  him 
the  favor  of  the  caliph,  who  entrusted  him  with 
diplomatic  missions. 

Bibliography'.  Ibn  Khallikfta,  N°.  733; 


Recueil  dt  textet  reimt .  h  P hist,  des  Seldjoueidety 
il.  prer,  p.  32;  yourte,  of  the  Roy .  As.  Soc^ 
1902,  p.  790. 

3.  Ra^I  al-DIm  Abü  Brkr  b.  cAU  b.  M  ch  ah¬ 
med  al-HaddAi>  ai^AbbAdI  al-Mi$rï  al-HanakI, 
died  at  Zabld  in  800  (1397).  He  wrote  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Korean  and  on  other  théologie- 
jurisprudential  works. 

Bibliography9.  Brockclmann,  toe.  cit.,  it 
189;  cump.  I.  175,  525. 

(M.  T11..H0UTSMA.) 

‘ABBADIDES,  Arabic  dynasty  of  Seville, 
which  reigned  from  414  (or  422)  to  484=  1023 
(or  1031) — 1091.  The  Wbbadtdcs  founded  the 
most  important  and  brilliant  principality  amongst 
the  numerous  little  states  which  arose  in  the 
eleventh  century  on  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Mussulman  empire  in  Spain  after  the  fall  of  the 
t’maiyad  caliphate  of  Cordova  (422  =  1031  ). 
These  petty  kings  Mere  called  Keyes  de  Tai  fas, 
in  Arabic:  Mttluk  al-'faxvltif,  like  the  dynasties 
founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The 
founder  of  the  dynasty  was  the  kâdl  Abu  M-Kâsim 
Muhamtncd  1  b.  Ismail,  of  the  Ycmcno-I.akhinite 
family,  cAbbâd  (414 — 434=1023  -1042),  which 
emigrated  from  Syria.  His  son  and  successor  was 
Abü  cAmr  Abbild  b.  Muhamtncd  af-Mtfta^lid  [q.  v.] 
(434—461  =  1042 — to68),  who  was  succcded  in 
his  turn  by  his  son,  the  poet  king,  Abu  ’1-Kâsim 
Mu  ham  mod  H  b.  Wbbid  aBMtftamid  [q.  v.J 
(461 — 484  =  1068 — 1091).  The  latter  was  de¬ 
throned  ay  the  Almoravidcs  and  died  in  captivity 
at  Aghnult,  Morocco,  in  1095. 

Bibliography ;  1  >ozy,  Seriptorum  Arab  urn 
loci  de  Abbadidis  (Leyden,  1846 — 1 S63)  ;  idem, 
Hist,  des  Musulmans  d'Espagne  (ib.t  1861; 
German  edition,  Leipsic,  1874);  comp,  also 
A.  F.  von  Schack,  Kunst  und  Poesie  der  Araber 
in  Spanien  und  Sicilien,  2'*  ed.  (Stuttgart,  1877), 
i.  235  et  seq.;  Müller,  Der  Islam  int  Morgen - 
und  Abendland,  ii.  589  et  seq. 

(C.  F.  Seyholi».) 

CABBÄS  1,  surnamed  the  Great,  king  of 
Persia  of  the  Safawl  dynasty,  son  and  successor  of 
Muhamtncd  Khudäbcnde,  was  born  in  965  (1557) 
and  died  at  Farahâbâd  on  the  19th  Djutnada  I 
l°37  (27*«'  January  1628),  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
three  years.  He  revolted  against  his  father  at  Herat, 
took  Kazwln  and  was  from  that  lir.ie  recognized 
as  the  sovereign  (995=1587).  lie  reorganized 
the  State,  which,  in  the  feeble  hands  of  Isma  il 
11  and  of  his  father,  was  on  the  point  of  ruin, 
created  regiments  of  troops  whom  he  paid  from 
the  royal  treasury  and  called  by  the  Turkish 
name  of  tiifenktl  (fusiliers);  in  imitation  of  the 
Janizaries,  they  were  recruited  from  Christian  Geor¬ 
gians  an  *  Armenians  converted  to  Islamism.  He 
formed,  to  serve  him  as  a  body-guard  and  to 
dimmish  the  importance  of  the  seven  tribes  Kizil 
Bash,  the  support  of  the  first  Safawl,  a  new  Turkish 
tribe  bearing  the  name  of  Shäh-sewcn  („ w  ho  love 
the  king*).  lie  fought  against  the  Ozbcgs,  who 
had  seized  upon  Mcdjhcd,  and  inflicted  upon  them, 
in  1597,  near  to  Herat,  a  sanguinary  defeat  from 
which  few  escaped.  He  vanquished  the  Ottoman 
Turks  at  Sufyân,  near  Tibrlz,  which  capitulated 
as  did  Krivan  and  Kârs  (1012  =  1603).  He 
directed  the  battle  against  the  Ottomans,  com¬ 
manded  by  Hjighäl  Oghlu,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sis  (1015  =  1606).  The  peace  concluded  at 
Saräw  (1027  =  1618),  conditional  on  an  annual 
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delivery  of  «  hundred  loads  of  silk,  was  not  of 
long  duration,  for  he  took  from  the  Ottomans 
Bagdad  and  the  sacred  Shlcite  towns  of  Ker- 
bclä*  and  Nadjäf  or  Meghhed  CA1I  (1033  s  1623), 
Mosul,  and  DiySr  Bckr;  Georgia  was  occupied 
by  his  troops.  In  another  direction,  with  iho  sup¬ 
port  of  the  East  Indian  Company,  which  lent 
him  the  co-operation  of  nn  English  fleet,  he  took 
the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  including  Ormuz, 
from  the  Portuguese;  in  place  of  this  old  factory 
he  substituted  Cumrün  to  which  be  gave  the 
name  of  Bcmlcr-i  cAbb2s  (the  port  of  cAbb5s) 
which  it  bears  to  this  day. 

His  part  in  ihe  internal  administration  of  his 
empire  was  not  less  important  than  that  which 
he  played  abroad,  lie  built  roads,  namely  the 
highway  which  traversed  M&zandcrftn,  bridges, 
palaces  and  caravanscras  ;  among  the  remarkable 
works  carried  out  in  his  reign,  especial  mention 
is  made  of  the  monumental  buildings  at  Ispahan: 
the  Great  Mosque,  the  palace  of  Oihil-sulQn 
(forty  columns),  the  £är-bägh  (four  gardens)  and 
the  great  bridge  of  Zcndc-rud,  and  in  Mäznndc- 
rân:  ihe  palace  Jjjihän-numä  at  Karahäbäd,  that 
of  Scfcr-  (or  Seit-)  äbäd  between  Särl  and  Astar- 
Äbäd,  etc.  lie  established  the  security  of  inter¬ 
communication  by  the  pitiless  hunting  down  of 
brigands.  He  caused  the  Armenian  population  of 
pjulfa,  a  town  on  the  Araxcs,  to  be  removed  to 
bpahäu,  and  this  population  built  there  a  quarter 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Djulfa.  He  was 
favorable  to  foreign  monastic  establishments  such 
as  that  of  the  Carmelites  at  Ispahan.  Desirous  of 
establishing  relations  with  the  European  powers, 
be  welcomed  two  English  gentlemen,  Sir  Anthony 
and  Robert  Shcrlcy,  who  had  come  to  his  court 
as  simple  travellers;  he  made  use  of  their  co¬ 
operation  to  teach  his  troops  discipline  and  artillery 
drill;  he  entrusted  to  Sir  Anthony,  in  company 
with  Hasan  Bei,  a  diplomatic  mission,  having  for 
its  object  the  uniting  of  Europe  in  a  league  against 
the  Gitomans.  A  Roman  gentleman,  Pietro  della 
Valle,  was  also  employed  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  siege  of  GutnrQn. 

Despite  the  great  qualities  that  he  possessed, 
he  was  yet  cruel;  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  have  Murshid  Hull  KJiftn, 
to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  put  to  death 
(994  =  1586),  and  later  he  had  his  eldest  son 
Safi  Mlrzä,  whose  popularity  he  feared,  assassi¬ 
nated.  He  gave  the  order  for  the  inassacre  of  the 
population  of  Sukhum,  which  had  become  too 
numerous  for  the  liking’  of  its  governor;  this 
order  through  chance  circumstances  was  not  car¬ 
ried  out. 

B i bis ograp  Ay:  Iskandar  Munshl,  TeZrlhh-i 
cÀ/dHi*S/3-t  c  A  bba  si  (Teheran,  1897);  comp.  Fr. 
▼on.  Erdmann,  in  the  Zeit  sehr.  d.  Deutsch.  M or¬ 
ge  til.  Gesellseh .,  xv.  457  et  seq.\  Hacnlzsche, 
ib.  xviii.  669  et  stq.\  CI.  Huart,  litsl.  tie  Bagdad, 
pp.  55  tt  seq.;  Pietro  della  Valle,  Voyages , 
ii.  412;  iii.  318  et  seq.;  iv.  26  et  seq.  (Paris, 
1745);  Garcins  Silva  Figueroa,  De  Rebus  Per - 
sarutn  Epistola  (Antvcrpiac,  1620);  Ambassade 
en  Perse ,  translated  from  the  Spanish  by  De 
Vicqfort  (Paris,  1667);  Shcrlcy,  A  True  Report 
of  Sir  Anthony  SAertcy's  Journey  (London, 
1 60c);  Will.  Parry,  A  New  Discourse  (ib.,  1601); 
The  Three  Brothers  (ib.,  1825);  Relation  tfun 
Voyage  en  Perse  far  un  Gentilhomme  de  la 
suite  du  Seigneur  Sei  er  ley  (Paris,  1651);  Rida 


ICulI  Khan,  Renvdat  al-Çafâ-i  NUqirl,  viii.  95 
et  seq .  (Cl.  Hüakt.) 

cABBÄS  II,  son  of  SâmMlrzâ  (Shah  Saft) 
and  great-grandson  of  cAbbas  I,  was  born  in  1043 
(1633),  died  in  1077  (1666)  at  Dämaghän,  and 
was  buried  at  Kumm.  He  ascended  the  throne  of 
Persia  at  the  age  of  ten  (1052  =  1642),  he  saw 
a  reaction  of  religious  intolerance  introduced 
against  the  abuse  of  wine  which  bad  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  but 
the  severe  measures  adopted  by  his  ministers 
were  unable  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  'Abbas  II,  as 
he  grew  older,  returned  to  the  drunken  habits 
of  his  ancestors.  He  retook  Kandahar  and  received 
as  guests  the  Ozbeg  chiefs,  who  had  been  driven 
out  by  the  revolutions.  He  sent  back  TahmQras 
Khän,  prince  of  Georgia,  who  had  made  war 
upon  him,  safe  from  harm  (1070=1659).  Worn 
out  by  debauchery,  he  was  only  thirty-four  years 
of  age  when  he  died.  It  appears  that  he  was  a 
poet,  and  a  verse  of  his  composition  is  quoted. 

Bibliography  :  Rida  Kuli  Khän,  Madjmef 
al-Eusahïd,  i.  40;  Rawdat  al-SafaA  Nasirl , 
viii.  193  et  seq.  (Cl..  II U ART.) 

CABBÄS  III,  Safaw'T  prince,  was  boin  in 
II45  (1732)  and  died  at  Ispahan  in  1149  (1736). 
He  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Nadir  Shäh 
after  the  conqueror  had  dethroned  Tahmäsp  by 
stratagem  and  had  exiled  him  to  Khorâsân  (1145  = 
1732)  He  was  then  a  child  of  eight  months.  During 
his  reign,  Nadir  besieged  Bagdad  and  took  Georgia 
and  Armenia  (1147  =  1734).  On  bis  premature 
death,  Nadir  seized  the  opportunity  of  assuming 
the  title  of  Skäh  himself. 

Bibliography :  Rida  Kulf  Khan,  Rauujat 
al-Safa-i  Nasirl,  viii.  221  et  seq. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

cABBAS  I,  viceroy  of  Egypt  (1848-* 
1854),  born  in  1 8 (6  at  Ijjidda,  where  his  father 
Tösun  Pasha,  son  of  Muhammed  eAlf,  had  stayed 
to  take  part  in  the  campaign  of  IbràhTm  Pasha 
against  the  Wahhabites,  cAbbas  was  his  grand¬ 
father's  favorite,  although  the  beginning  of  that 
brutality  of  character  which  he  later  showed  so 
strongly  could  already  be  seen  in  his  childhood. 

Having  been  at  a  very  early  age  entrusted 
with  important  ollices,  he  behaved  as  a  full- 
blooded  despot  of  the  best  oriental  type.  Ibra¬ 
him  Pasha  died  in  1848  after  a  long  illness,  eight 
months  before  Muhammed  cAli,  who  had  fallen 
into  idiotcy.  The  Porte  recognized  cAbbds  as  the 
successor  of  Ibrahim,  but,  seeing  how  young  and 
inexperienced  the  new  viceroy  was,  wanted  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  supremacy 
of  the  sultan  over  him  in  Egypt.  The  English 
wanted  to  construct  a  railway  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea;  cAbbäs  was  favorable  to  this 
project,  but  this  was  a  formal  violation  of  the  firmän 
of  1841,  which  stipulated  that  the  hereditary  pasha 
of  Egypt  was  bound  to  ask  the  consent  o  the 
Porte  in  all  important  affairs.  On  the  4,h  Sep¬ 
tember  1851,  a  severe  note  of  the  Porte  reminded 
him  of  his  obligations  and  he  was  forced  to  yield. 
Moreover  the  Porte  required  of  him  that  he  should 
enforce  in  Egypt  the  fundamental  state-laws  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  (tanzlmat),  and  a  commission 
w'as  appointed  to  formulate  the  modifications  which 
might  be  necessary  in  Egypt  lor  that  purpose. 
The  work  of  this  commission  having  proved  futile, 
the  sultan,  in  1852,  sent  the  clever  lVäd  Efendi, 
who  obtained  permission  from  cÄbbäs  that  the 
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order  with  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
tanÿmZt  in  Egypt  should  be  read  in  public.  He 
was  rewarded  for  his  complaisance  and  financial 
support  by  being  granted,  first  for  seven  years 
and  later  for  life, 'the  right  of  having  condemned 
murderers  executed,  that  of  exacting  statute  la« 
bor  and  military  service,  and  the  control  over 
the  Muhammcd  CA1I  family,  which  the  suspicious 
and  despotic  cAbbäs  had  already  treated  with 
great  cruelty.  The  diplomatic  victory  of  the 
Porte  had  therefore  been  a  mere  formality.  During 
the  Crimean  war,  cAbbiU  acted  loyally  towards 
the  sultan,  at  whose  dismal  be  placed  15000 
men  and  the  Egyptian  fleet 

As  to  the  internal  government  of  Egypt,  cAbb2U 
acted  as  a  narrow-minded  and  stupid  fanatic. 
He  gave  up  the  costly  experiments  of  his  two 
predecessors  to  introduce  European  civilisation 
into  his  country,  only  it  was  not  from  any 
economical  motive,  but  purely  out  of  hate  of  the 
Franks  and  his  hostility  to  culture.  lie  became 
more  and  more  suspicious  and  hard-hearted  and 
he  retired  to  the  castle  Hen  ha  *l-cAsal,  which  he 
possessed  in  the  desert  not  far  from  Cairo.  There 
he  died  suddenly  in  July  1854,  having  most  pro¬ 
bably  been  poisoned.  His  uncle  SacId  Pasha,  fourth 
son  of  Muhammcd  CA1I,  succeeded  him. 

(J.  Oestrup.) 

cABBÄS  II  (Hit.Mt),  khedive  now  reigning 
in  Egypt,  son  of  Tawfifc  Bei  (Pasjia)  and  of  his 
wife,  Emlne  Hänum,  was  born  on  the  lHt  L>ju- 
mfidft  II  1291  ( l6l*i  July  1874)  in, the  palace  of 
Nimrc  Tclfttc  at  Alexandria.  He  received  a  well 
cared  for  education,  scmi-Oricntal  and  semi- 
European.  In  1887  his  father,  who  had  become 
viceroy  in  1879,  first  thought  of  sending  him 
with  his  brother  Muhammcd  cAlf  (born  1292  = 
1875)  to  Potsdam,  but  gave  up  the  project  from 
political  motives  and  chose  the  Theresianum  of 
Vienna.  The  two  brothers  there  received  a  sound 
education  suited  to  their  position. 

The  father  died  suddenly  on  the  7*h  January 
1892,  and  on  the  following  day  cAbh£s  was 
approved  of  by  the  Porte  as  his  successor.  He 
arrived  at  Cairo  a  few  days  later.  The  firmän  of 
the  Porte  for  his  inauguration,  dated  the  27,h  Shacb5n 
1309  (37th  March  1892),  was  solemnly  read  at 
Cairo  on  the  14dl  of  April.  The  tenor  of  this 
firmän  had  already  caused  t Ire  exchange  of  notes 
between  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (later  Lord  Cromer), 
who  represented  the  English  government,  and 
the  Egyptian  government.  cAbbas,  influenced  by 
counsellors,  several  of  whom  were  not  Egyptian, 
took  up  a  political  attitude  hostile  to  England 
without  taking  into  account  the  situation  brought 
about  by  the  events  of  1882,  nor  of  the  anglici¬ 
sation  of  the  internal  politics  of  the  country  which 
had  for  several  years  been  firmly  and  persc- 
vcringly  carried  on  by  Lord  Cromer.  Continual 
friction  was  the  result.  In  the  month  of  April, 
Sir  Grenfell,  serdar  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  had 
to  retire  and  was  replaced  by  II.  Kitchener.  The 
new  „national4  feeling  showed  itself  in  various 
ways,  by  the  newspapers,  by  the  charitable  so¬ 
cieties,  by  the  preference  shown  to  the  Arabic 
tongue,  and  by  the  purism  of  language.  One  year 
after  the  accession  of  cAbb5s,  the  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  power  which  occupied  the 
country  burst  out  with  violence. 

cAbb5s  desired  to  replace  the  sickly  President  of 
the  Counsil,  Mustafa  Pasha  Fahml,  by  Fakhrl  Pasha, 


a  cultured  man,  but  a  pure  stubborn  Turk.  Lord 
Cromer  rejected  the  latter  and  insisted  upon  being 
consulted  on  every  appointment  that  might  be  made. 
The  quarrel  became  so  bitter  towards  the  middle 
of  January  1893  that  it  almost  came  to  mobilizing 
the  army  of  occupation.  It  did  not,  however, 
reach  so  far;  on  the  l8tl»  January,  the  Riyäd 
(Riyäz)  Pasha  ministry  was  accepted  by  the  two 
parties;  an  unsuitable  adviser  of  "Abbas,  the 
Swiss  Rouiller  Bei,  was  given  leave  to  depart 
and  finally  dismissed,  and  the  English  army  of 
occupation  was  rc-cnforccd.  The  conflict,  however, 
lasted  for  a  long  time  on  various  points,  on  the 
administration,  on  the  press,  and  on  education. 
cAbbäs  went  to  Stamboul  in  July,  hoping  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  Porte,  but  returned  without 
having  obtained  what  he  desired.  The  Egyptian 
petition  to  the  sultan  was  labor  in  vain.  Among 
the  manifestations  of  the  press  of  the  Arab  party 
of  that  period,  the  radical  (  stUdh  and  the  letters 
of  the  Saiyid  al  BakrI  and  of  the  „Fallal?”  Sulaiman 
Hazzac  which  were  published  in  The  Times ,  are 
worthy  of  mention.  The  quarrel  gradually  lost  its 
bitterness.  Alter  1894,  cAbbäs  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  on  a  journey  to  Europe  every  year, 
usually  to  Switzerland,  France  and  England. 

One  must  not  conclude  from  the  check  which 
cAbh3s  suffered  in  his  first  plunge  into  politics 
that  he  is  a  man  without  gifts  or  talent;  he 
has  learned  too  much  by  being  in  contact  with 
Europe  to  fall  back  into  the  oriental  narrow¬ 
mindedness;  he  is  a  sincere  Mussulman,  but  sets 
the  spirit  of  the  religion  above  the  form.  He 
has  literary  taste  and  speaks  Turkish,  Arabic, 
French,  German  and  English.  He  enjoys  life  in  the 
country  and  in  the  desert  immensely,  and  loves 
beautiful  horses  and  costly  camels,  which  lie 
attracts  to  his  stables.  He  would  certainly  be  a 
man  who  could  do  useful  work  for  the  intellectual 
and  social  progress  of  his  people,  if  the  political 
situation  in  which  he  lives  did  not  condemn  him 
to  inaction.  (K.  Voi.lkks.) 

cabbAs,  lord  of  the  city  of  al-Rai,  and 
an  influential  emir  under  the  last  Seldjukidcs,  put 
to  death  in  541  (1147)  by  order  of  Sultan  MasTid. 
As  a  slave  of  the  emir  lijawhar,  he  had  governed 
al-Rai  in  his  master’s  name;  the  latter  having 
been  assassinated  by  the  Ismaélites,  cAbbäs  took 
possession  of  the  town  in  534  (1139)  and,  to 
avenge  Djawhar,  he  made  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Ismaélites,  of  whom  it  is  said  he 
killed  a  hundred  thousand.  He  became,  with 
BQzâbch  [q.  v.]  and  cAbd  al-Rahmiln  Taghairak 
[q.  v.],  one  of  the  most  powerful  emirs  of  the 
Scldjukide  empire,  against  whom  even  the  sultan  # 
could  make  no  head.  At  last  he  got  rid  of 
Taghairak,  whom  he  caused  to  be  assassinated, 
and  then  summoned  cAbbäs  to  come  to  him  and 
had  him  put  to  death. 

bibliography:  Recueil  de  textes  relut .  a 
R  hist,  des  Seldjoueides ,  ii.  19t  et  seq, ;  Ibn  al- 
Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.),  xi.  50  et  seq . 

(M.  Tll.  IÏOITSMA.) 

ai.-'ABBXS.  b.  cAbü  al-Muttalib, 
named  Aim  ’l-FaiiI.,  uncle  of  Muhammcd.  He  was 
only  three  or,  according  to  lbn  Hadjar,  two  years 
older  than  the  latter.  He  was  a  merchant  and,  diffe¬ 
ring  in  this  very  much  from  his  brothers  Abu  Tâlib 
and  cAbd  Allah,  he  made  a  large  fortune;  he 
lent  money  at  interest  and  possessed  a  garden  at 
yàéf;  according  to  Ibn  Hisjmm  (p.  953)  and 
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Jabtrl  (L  1739%  he  took  in  his  commerce  tra¬ 
vels  the  style  of  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
kings.  It  may  therefore  well  be,  as  it  is  reported, 
that  the  right  of  supplying  drink  to  pilgrims 
was  conferred  upon  him;  it  is  said  that  he  put 
dried  raisins  from  his  garden  at  T&’if  M  Zanizam 
water.  One  must  not,  however,  trust  implicitly 
to  the  traditions  current  about  him;  for  the  partisans 
of  the  cAbbasidcs  have  in  the  course  of  time  in¬ 
vented  many  legends  in  his  honor.  The  traditions 
agree  in  representing  him  as  opposed  to  the  religious 
movement  initiated  by  Muhammed,  as  long  as 
the  latter  lived  at  Mecca.  But  he  did  not  belong, 
however,  to  the  implacable  adversaries  of  the 
1’rophct,  and,  when  Abu  Tfilib  died  and  he 
thereby  became  the  protector  of  his  nephew,  it 
is  not  impossible,  though  by  no  means  certain, 
that  he  defended  his  cause  in  the  Assembly  of 
cAkaba  as  tradition  has  it.  An  awkward  fact  is 
that  he  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Meccans  at 
liedr  and  was  taken  prisoner.  But  to  extenuate 
this  enormity  it  was  pretended  that  he  had  been 
forced  by  the  Meccans  to  take  part  in  this  campaign 
against  his  will.  Further,  the  story  was  embellished 
with  different  traits  in  his  honor;  e.  g.  it  was 
said  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  help  of 
ao  angel  and  that  Muhammed  could  not  sleep 
from  thinking  that  his  uncle  was  in  chains.  Ihn 
Ilidiäin  uses  the  convenient  method  of  passing 
over  the  story  of  his  ransom  in  silence.  It  is 
further  certain  that  having  paid  his  ransom  he 
returned  to  Mecca;  but  tradition  explains  this 
by  pretending  that  he  had  really  accepted  Islam, 
but  from  motives  of  a  pecuniary  nature  kept  tempo¬ 
rarily  his  conversion  secret;  tradition  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  wished  to  settle  at  Medina 
and  only  remained  at  Mecca  on  the  solicitations  of 
Muhammed.  In  order,  not  to  remain  quite  inactive, 
be  not  only  protected  there  the  followers  of  the  l*ro- 
phet  but  also,  acting  as  a  spy, revealed  to  his  nephew 
the  plans  of  campaign  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which 
U  imputed  to  him  as  a  great  merit.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  not  only  possible  but  quite  probable 
that  this  man,  being  discreet  and  very  indifferent 
to  the  religious  side  of  the  question,  looked  with 
increasing  sympathy  at  the  rapid  development 
uf  his  nephew's  power,  and  in  his  heart  felt 
disj»oscd  to  make  common  cause  with  him.  Thus 
it  may  well  be  that  he  did  in  reality  manifest 
joy  when  they  came  in  secret  to  tell  him  of  the 
taking  of  Khailmr.  When  Muhammed  visited  Mecca 
in  the  year  7  (628-629),*  cAbbäs  gave  him  his 
sister-in-law  Mainmna  to  wife.  The  following  year, 
when  Muhammed  marched  upon  Mecca,  '"Abbas 
threw  off  all  disguise  and  joined  him  before  his 
arrival  in  front  of  the  town;  but  the  story  that 
he  then  took  Abfl  Sufyän  under  his  protection  is 
aj>ocryphal.  At  Mecca  Muhammed  confirmed  him 
in  his  right  to  supply  pilgrims  with  drink.  In 
the  battle  of  Ifunain  he  kept  at  the  Prophet’s 
side,  who  was  licholdcn  to  the  power  of  his  uncle’s 
voice  for  the  happy  turn  the  fight  took.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  WâkidI,  he  contributed  from  his  purse 
to  the  fitting  out  of  the  great  campaign  against 
the  Byzantines;  he  also  took  part  in  washing  the 
Prophet’s  dead  body.  There  is  very  little  mention 
made  of  him  after  this,  lie  accompanied  Fatima 
when  she  went  to  Ahn  Bekr  to  claim  her  part  of 
inheritance,  lie  had  his  share  in  the  great  en¬ 
dowments  of  cOinar.  In  the  reign  of  this  caliph, 
be  made  a  present  of  his  house  for  the  purpose 


of  enlarging  the  Mosque  of  Medina.  But  the  story 
that  he  obtained  rain  during  a  severe  drought 
through  prayer  must  be  considered  to  be  an  cAb- 
bSside  legend.  Considering  how  old  he  was  at  that 
time,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  present 
in  the  Arab  army  east  of  the  Jordan;  but,  it  is 
said,  he  dissuaded  cOmar  from  going  in  person 
to  the  theatre  of  war  against  the  Persians.  It  is 
said  that  he  fruitlessly  endeavored  to  make  CA1I 
accept  his  advice  not  to  have  any  share  in  the 
election  of  cOmar*s  successor.  He  died  at  Medina 
in  the  year  32  {652-653)  or,  according  to  others, 
in  the  year  34  at  the  age  of  88.  The  cAbbäside 
caliphs  descended  from  his  son  cAbd  Allah  [q.  v.]. 
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‘ABBÄS  n.  Am  *L-FuTÜH,liis  full  name,AL- 
Afi»ai.  RrKN  al-DIn  Abu  *l-Faim.  cAimAs  n.  Abi 
*i.-FutCh  iî.  TamIm  11.  Mucizz  n.  BäuTs  al-Siniiäe>jT, 
a  descendant  of  the  well  kn  >wn  princely  house 
of  the  Banu  Bfulls  [q,  v.)  of  Northern  Africa.  lie 
seems  to  have  been  born  shortly  before  509  (1 115% 
for  in  that  year  be  was  still  a  nursling.  His  father, 
Abu  ’I-Futiih,  was  then  in  prison,  and  was  banished 
in  509  to  Alexandria,  whither  his  wife  Bullära 
and  the  little  cAbbäs  accompanied  him.  After 
Aim  ’I-Futnli’s  death  his  widow  married  cAlI  b. 
Sallär,  commandant  of  Alexandria  and  of  Buhaira, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  lords  of  the  Fälimidc 
empire,  which  was  then  on  the  way  towards  dis¬ 
solution.  When,  in  544  (1149-1150),  the  caliph 
al-/.äfir  bi-Amr  Allah  appointed  the  emir  Ibn 
Masäl  to  the  position  of  vizier,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  vacant,  Ibn  Sallär  revolted,  marched 
upon  Cairo  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  forced 
the  caliph  to  invest  him  with  the  vizieratc.  It 
is  during  these  troubles  that  cAbbäs  appeared  for 
the  first  time  on  the  political  scene;  lie  took  the 
side  of  his  slcp-fathcr  and  was  entrusted  by  him 
with  the  pursuit  of  Ihn  Masäl  who  had  taken 
flight.  Ibn  Masäl  fell,  and,  on  the  23^  Dhu  ’1-Kacda 
of  the  above  mentioned  year  (24’»»  March  1150), 
Ibn  Sallär  made  his  entry  into  Cairo.  During  the 
following  years,  cAbbäs  lived  at  the  court  of  Cairo, 
and  his  son  Nasr  won  considerably  the  favor  of 
the  caliph.  In  tiie  beginning  of  548  (spring  of 
Ii 53),  the  garrison  of  Askalon,  the  last  place  the 
Fättmidcs  still  possessed  in  Syria,  having  according 
to  custom  to  be  relieved,  cAbbäs  was  made  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  new  garrison.  Before,  however, 
coming  to  Syria,  whilst  still  on  Fgyptian  soil,  at 
Bilbls,  he  considered  it  useless  to  waste  his  strength 
to  no  purpose  in  defending  an  advanced  post 
which  could  not  be  saved,  and  decided  to  assas¬ 
sinate  his  step-father  and  seize  the  vizieratc.  It 
is  probable  that  in  this  he  submitted  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Syrian  cnur,  Usäma  b.  Munkidh, 
who  accompanied  him.  Usäma  has  left  a  circum¬ 
stantial  story  of  this  intrigue  as  well  as  of  the 
later  events  in  the  life  of  cAbbäs;  he  does  not 
in  the  least  attempt  to  extenuate  the  doubtful  part 
he  played  in  this  affair —  he  lived  in  a  time  of  brazen¬ 
faced  intrigues;  —  perhaps  he  even  represents 
himself  a  little  too  strongly  as  the  suggester  and 
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head  of  what  took  place«  Anyway,  the  result  was  mathes  du  Bahrain  et  tes  Fatimides \  lA  e<L,  pp. 
that  Nasr,  ‘Abbäs’s  son,  returned  secretly  to  Caito,  37  et  seq.)  has  set  out  the  details  of  this  occur- 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  caliph,  who  idolised  rence  from  the  principal  sources.  Afterwards 
him,  and  assassinated  lbn  Sal  Ur  on  the  61*1  Muhar-  cAbbäs  did  nothing  else  of  importance;  in  289 
ram  548  (3d  April  1153).  cAbbäs  returned  as  fast  (901-902)  he  was  one  of  Badr’s  generals  who,  at 

the  instigation  of  the  caliph  al-MuktafT,  turned 
against  him.  He  seems  after  that  to  have  been 
temporary  governor  of  the  towns  of  Kumm  and 
KSshSn  near  Ispahan.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life 
he  was  military  prefect  of  Diyflr  Mudar  and  had 
Rakl^a  for  a  residence,  where  he  died  in  305 
(917-918).  His  name  is  connected  with  a  Kasr 
al-cAbbfts  mentioned  by  Yäküt  iv.  114 

et  seq.). 

He  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  cAbbis 
b.  cAmr,  whom  Tabari  (in.  2 190)  and  Abu  *1-Mah&in 
(ii.  195)  mention  as  having  accompanied  the 
eunuch  Mu’nis.  The  indexes  make  them  one  and 
the  same  person. 
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al-cABBAS  b.  al-Hasan  b.  Ahmed  b.  al- 
KASIM  B.  CAlU)  AU.t.1I  U.  ÀlYCB  AL-l>]ARLtJAKÂYl 
ÂltU  Ahmki»,  born  in  250  (864),  and  assassinated 
in  296  (908),  vizier  of  the  caliph  al-Muktafl  bi-’llàh 
from  291  (904)  after  the  death  of  his  predecessor, 
al-KSsim  b.  Tbaid  Allah  [(]  v.],  and  the  rejection 
then  to  the  south  of  Cairo.  cAbbas,  abhorred  on  of  CA1I  b.  tIs5.  This  choice  was  not  a  fortunate 
all  hands,  could  not  hold  out  and  fled  into  Syria  one,  for  c Abbas  was  an  insignificant  man  who 
with  Nasr  and  l’sAma.  The  Franks,  having  been  neglected  his  duties  and  occupied  himself  only  in 
warned,  surprised  them  near  nl-Muwailih  and  his  pleasures;  he  also  made  many  enemies  through 
cAbbas  was  killed  (23d  Kabic  I  549  =  7*1»  June  his  haughtiness.  He  brought  about  his  own  fall 
U54).  by  his  opposition  to  lbn  al-Muclazz  [q.  v.]  whom, 

Bibliography.  Usämab.  Munkidh  (cd.  H.  during^ tm  illness  of  al-cMuktaff,  the  majority  of 
Derenbourg),  ii.  5,  13—20  (transi,  and  expi.,  i.  4hyrinfttiential  officials  wished  to  proclaim  as  the 
220  et  seq.,  238— 258);  lbn  al-AtJiir  (cd.  Tornb.),  heir  to  the  throne,  which  plans  he  succeeded  in 
xi.  93i  94i  l22y  l2S — 128  (A' ec  it  eil  des  hist .  baffling.  It  was  doubtless  due  to  his  influence 
or.,  i.  475,  486  et  seq.,  490 — 494);  Abn  Shäma,  that  al-MuktafT,  having  recovered  his  health,  ap- 
Kitab  aBBawdatain  (Cairo,  1287-1288),  i.  97  pointed  as  his  successor  the  insignificant  al-Mufc- 
et  seq.  (Beat  eil,  iv.  78  el  seq.)\  lbn  Khaldün,  tadir  bi-Mlâh;  the  latter  on  his  accession  to  the 

cIbar,  iv.  74  et  seq.\  Abu  ’1-Fidä*  (Beat e/7,  i.  28,  throne  in  295  (908)  confirmed  the  vizier  in  his 

30);  Abu'l-Mahäsiti  (Beate it,  iii.  505  et  seq.,  position.  The  partisans  of  Ihn  al-Muctazz  had  not, 
according  to  Sib;  b.  al-L>jawzl);  lbn  Khallikan  however,  given  up  their  design;  they  resolved  to 

(cd.  Wüstenf.),  N®.  496,  525;  Makrlzl,  Khi(a(,  ii.  rid  themselves  of  the  vizier  and  had  him  assassi- 

30;  Rcinaud,  Extraits  des  hist,  arabes,  re/at.  nated. 
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loo  et  seq.  ;  Weil,  Gesch .  d.  Chalifeu,  iii.  297  IVuzara*  ;  cArib  (cd.  de  Goejc),  pp.  19  et  seq.  ; 

et  seq.  ;  Wüsten feld,  Gese h.  d.  Fa{imiden-Chalifen,  aEFakhrl  (cd.  Ahlwardt),  p.  304;  Weil,  Gesch. 
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CABFÄS  b.  al  Ahnaf.  [See  ins  al-/hsaf.]  al-cABBÄS  b.  al-Hasan  (al-IJusain?)  al- 

al-cABBÄS  b.  cAmk  al-OhanawT,  general  ShTrX/I  Abu  Y-Fadl.  ()n  the  death  of  al¬ 
and  governor  of  note  of  the  ‘Abbfiside  caliphs  MuhallabI  [q.  v.]  in  352  (963),  he  was  entrusted 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  of  the  by  the  Ililyide  Mu£izz  al-Dawla  w»*!.  the  care  of 
Hegira  (about  900),  known  principally  for  the  the  government  conjointly  with  lbn  Fasändjas. 
d.fcat  suffered  by  him  at  the  hands  of  the  Kar-  On  the  death  of  Mucizz  al-Dawla  (356  =  967)  he 
mathians,  for  h:s  captivity  and  for  his  release,  became  vizier  to  the  latter’s  son  Bakhtiyär,  who, 

He  was  born  in  the  country  of  Rakka.  Being  the  in  358,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from 
governor  of  YamSma  and  Bahrain,  he  was  sent  him  and  his  people,  dismissed  him  for  some  time, 
by  the  caliph  al  Muctadid,  against  the  celebrated  but  afterwards  reappointed  him  to  his  office.  Four 
Karmathian  general,  Abü  Sacid  al-Djannâbl,  by  years- later  (362  =  973),  he  was  again  dismissed 
whom,  after  a  sanguinary  battle,  he  was  taken  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  Report  says  that 
prisoner  at  the  end  of  Radjab  287  (end  of  during  his  vizicratc  he  made  himself  hated  through 
July  900).  All  the  other  prisoners  were  executed;  his  extortions  and  violence, 
he  alone  was  spared  to  carry  a  message  to  the  Bibliography,  lbn  al-Athhr  (cd.  Tornb.), 

caliph.  M.  J.  dc  Gocje  ( Mémoire  sur  les  Car -  viii.  405  et  seq.  (M.  Til.  Houtsma.) 


as  he  could  And  took  possession  of  the  vmcrate, 
whilst  Askalon,  being  strictly  invested,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Franks  on  the  27th  I>jumSdä  I 
548  (20  h  August  1153).  cAbbäs  did  not  enjoy  the 
position  he  had  won  for  long.  As  the  caliph  would 
have  preferred  his  favorite  Nasr  for  vizier,  the 
latter  seemed  to  have  thought  of  assassinating  his 
father,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cAbb&s  w  ould  seem 
to  have  been  incited  against  Nasr.  The  historical 
accounts  we  possess  only  reflect  these  psycholo¬ 
gical  facts  in  a  very  indistinct  manner.  At  any 
rate,  UsSraa  acted  as  a  conciliator,  seeing  that  he 
must  have  been  uncomfortable  between  two  fires, 
lie  succeeded  in  bringing  the  father  and  son 
together  in  a  common  act,  and  they  resolved 
to  kill  the  caliph  rather  than  risk  being  the 
victims  of  his  machinations.  Nasr  lured  the  caliph 
to  his  house  and  assassinated  him  on  the  last  day 
of  Muharram  549  (i6t!l  April  1154).  Thereupon 
cAbbäs  charged  the  nearest  male  relations  of  the 
caliph  with  this  crime;  they  were  put  to  death 
and  the  minor  son  of  al-Xäfir  was  placed  upon 
the  throne  under  the  name  of  al-Fft  iz  bi-Nasr 
Allah.  These  proceedings  stirred  up  the  court  and 
the  population;  a  message  was  sent  to  'fabTic  b. 
Ruzzlk.  a  highly  valued  military  leader,  who  was 
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al-cABBÀS  b.  ai.-Ma’mün,  pretender  to 
the  throne  under  a1-Muctasim.  Hit  father,  the 
caliph  al-Ma’mün,  appointed  him  in  213  (828-829) 
at  governor  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  neighboring 
frontier  district,  and  he  then  showed  great  bravery  in 
fighting  the  Byzantines.  On  the  death  of  al-Ma'mün 
in  218  (833),  hit  brother,  Aba  Ish&tf  Muhnmmcd 
al-Mu'tasim  bi-’lläh,  by  choice  of  the  deceased, 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  cAbbäsides.  The  army, 
which  al-Ma'mun  had  collected  against  the  Greeks, 
proclamcd,  however,  a1-cAbbäs  caliph,  although 
lie  himself  was  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  his  troops  and  took  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  his  uncle.  After  that,  he  went  back 
to  his  army  and  succeeded  in  appeasing  its  dis¬ 
content.  Then  the  caliph,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  position,  took  many  measures  of  precaution; 
he  had  the  fortress  of  '('uwâna  (Tyana)  razed, 
stopped  the  war  against  the  Byzantines  and  dis¬ 
banded  the  army.  loiter,  having  organized  some 
Turkish  regiments  as  his  guard,  he  loaded  them 
with  honors  so  far  as  highly  to  disaffcct  the  Arab 
troops  who  had  shown  themselves  sufficiently  ill- 
deposed  ever  since  the  death  of  al-Ma’iniin. 
Hiljaif  b.  cAnbasa,  an  Arab  general  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a1-Muctasim  utilized  this  discontent  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  conspiracy,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  assassinate  the  caliph  and  to  put 
al-cAhbflx  on  the  throne.  The  latter  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  he  persuaded;  but  the  plot  was  discovered, 
and  the  conspirators  paid  for  their  attempt  with 
their  lives.  AI-'Abbäs  died  in  prison  at  Manbidj 
in  223  (838). 

bibliography.  Talmrf,  iii.  1081  el  seq.\ 
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al-cABBÂS  n.  Mir  das  n.  Aid  ''Amir,  sur- 
named  Auu  Y-cAni»As,  Sulaimite  poet,  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Muhammcd.  I lis  father  Mirdus  having  , 
later  married  al-Khansft’,  the  celebrated  poetess 
of  the  same  trilic,  c  Abbas  was  often  called  her 
son,  but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  His  family 
was  in  possession  of  the  idol  Hirnad.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  number  of  fables  about  the  conversion 
of  ‘Abbäs,  but  without  doubt  he,  like  the  rest 
of  the  Sulaimitcs,  only  embraced  Islamism  to 
comply  with  the  solicitations  of  the  Prophet.  This 
took  place  in  the  year  8  (629-639);  at  the  most, 
cAbbäs  paid  homage  to  the  Prophet  some  time 
Ik; fore  the  ma»s  of  the  Sulaimitcs.  It  is  said  that 
whilst  he  was  still  a  pagan  he  abstained  from 
wine.  The  very  material  motives  of  his  conver¬ 
sion  showed  themselves  after  the  taking  of  Mecca, 
in  which  cAbbäs  took  part  with  a  troop  of  heavy 
Sulaimite  cavalry,  about  900  strong  (the  numbers 
given  vary  from  700  to  1000),  and  the  submission 
of  the  llawäzin  after  the  battle  of  Hunain,  when 
the  liooty  was  used  to  récompense  the  men  „with 
softened  hearts“.  ‘Abbäs,  as  a  neophyte,  received 
his  share,  but  was  discontented  with  it,  and  he 
composed  some  sarcastic  verses,  by  which  he 
succeeded  in  increasing  what  fell  to  him.  He 
seems  to  have  retired  later  into  the  desert  to 
live  with  his  own  people;  it  is  at  least  stated 
that  he  did  not  settle  cither  at  Mecca  or  Medina. 
He  and  his  son  i>julhuma  arc  spoken  of  as  tra- 
ditionists.  He  was  still  living  in  the  time  of 
‘Omar  I.  Although  no  collection  of  his  poetry 
has  been  preserved  for  us,  several  of  them  have 


survived  in  Aglfinl  as  also  in  Ibn  Hi  shim’s  bio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Prophet;  many  of  these  give  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  battle  of  Ilunain,  in  which,  as  has 
been  said,  ‘Abbäs  had  taken  part«  Comp,  also 
AbQ  Tammüm’s  ffamasa . 

bibliography.  Ihn  Kotaiba  (cd.  de  Goeje), 
pp.  467  et  seq.\  Nawawl  (ed.  Wiistcnf.),p.  333; 
Agkäni,  xiii.  64  et  seq.  (N.  RhodoKANAK’s.) 
al-cABBÄS  b.  M uh amm kd  b.  CAU  B.  €Abi> 
Am.Ah,  brother  of  the  caliphs  Abu  VAbbäs  al- 
Saffah  and  Abtt  L>jacfar  al-Mansür.  eAbbäs  helped 
to  retake  Malatya  in  139  (756),  and  three  years 
later  was  appointed  by  al-Mansür  as  governor  of 
Mesopotamia  and  the  neighboring  frontier  district. 
He  was  dismissed  in  15$  (772);  that  docs  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  name  from  figuring  frequently  in  the 
history  of  the  times  which  followed  immediately, 
however  little  important  his  political  part  may 
have  been.  He  especially  and  often  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  against  the  Byzantines.  In 
*59  (775“776)  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  w'hich  the  caliph  al-Mahdl  mustered  for 
an  expedition  against  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was  with 
great  success  that  he  acquitted  himself  of  the 
charge  committed  to  him. 
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(K.  V.  ZhTTKRSTf’KN.) 
ai.-cABBAS  It.  ai.-Wai.Ip,  Umaiyad  ge¬ 
neral,  son  of  the  caliph  Walfd  I.  cAbbüs  owes  his 
celebrity  principally  to  the  energetic  part  he 
took  in  the  continual  struggles  of  the  Umaiyads 
with  the  Byzantines.  With  regard  to  the  details, 
the  Arab  and  Byzantine  sources  do  not,  certainly, 
always  agree.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Walîd  I,  he  and  his  uncle,  Maslama  b.  cAbd  al- 
Malik,  seized  Tuwäna,  the  most  important  fortress 
of  Cappadocia.  The  Mussulmans  had  begun  to 
be  discouraged  and  cAbb3s  had  to  display  the 
greatest  energy  to  succeed  in  stopping  the  fugi¬ 
tives  aud  renewing  the  battle.  The  Greeks  were 
forced  to  retire  into  the  town  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  invested  and  had  to  surrender  after  a  long 
siege.  Arab  historians  give  Hjumädä  II  88  (May 
707)  as  the  date  of  the  fall  of  the  fortress,  but 
the  Byzantines  put  it  tw*o  years  later.  With  regard 
to  the  following  period,  the  Arab  chronicles 
mention  many  military  expeditions  undertaken  by 
the  two  l  maiyad  generals,  sometimes  conjointly, 
sometimes  by  one  independently  of  the  other. 
The  most  salient  facts,  however,  arc  the  taking  * 
of  Sebastopol  in  Cilicia  by  cAbbäs,  and  of  Amasia 
in  Pontus  by  Maslama  in  93  (712).  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  cAbbâs  seized  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  He 
continued  to  support  Maslama  faithfully  in  the 
subsequent  battles.  When,  after  the  death  of  cOmar 
II,  in  101  (720),  Yazld  b.  al-Muhallab,  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  cIräk,  fomented  a  dangerous  insurrection, 
first  cAbbäs  alone  and  then  Maslama  also  were 
sent  against  him.  Yazld  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  caliph’s  troops  in  102  (720),  and  tran¬ 
quility  was  soon  afterwards  established.  In  the 
reign  of  Walld  II,  Yazld  b.  al-Walld,  the  brother 
of  :Abbâs,  who  desired  the  throne,  refused  to  be 
shaken  by  his  remonstrances,  and  cAbbäs  found 
himself  forced  to  acknowledge  him.  Later  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  last  Umaiyad  caliph, 
Marwân  11;  he  died  in  132  (750)  in  prison  at 
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IS 


IJarrfn  from  an  epidemic  which  was  raging  there. 
Bibliography.  Tabari,  iL  1191  tt  seq.\ 
Ya^nbl  (c<L  Houtsma),  ii.  350  el  seq.\  Bclädhort 
(ed.  de  Goejc),  pp.  170,  189,  369;  Weil,  Geseh. 
d.  Chat  if  eu,  i.  510  et  seq.  ;  Müller,  Der  Islam 
im  Morgen -  und  Abendland,  i.  41 5  et  seq .  ;  Journ. 
of  II elle  nie  studies ,  xviii.  182  et  seq . 

(K.  V.  Zettkrstêkn.) 

CABBÄS  EFENDI,  eldest  son  of  Bahä> 
Allih  [q.  ▼.]  and  spiritual  leader  of  the  party 
among  the  Bäbis  that  had  rallied  to  his  father,  and 
who  were  therefore  called  the  party  of  the  Baha'is, 
lie  assumed  his  dignity  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1892,  and,  like  the  latter,  resided  at  Akka.  He 
is  spoken  of  in  the  writings  of  the  Bäbis  under 
the  mystic  name  of  Ghusn-i  Aczam  (Branch  of  the 
Most  High),  and  also  under  that  of  Aka~yi Sirr  Allah 
(Al^a,  Mystery  of  God).  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Bäb,  published  by  Browne  under  the  title  of  A 
Traveller's  narrative  to  illustrate  the  episode  of 
the  Bäb  (Cambridge,  1891);  comp.  Browne  in  the 
Journ .  of  the  Koy.  As.  Soc .,  1892,  p.  665. 

(M.  Til.  Houtsma.) 

cABBAS  MlRZA,  eldest  son  of  lath  CAU 
&lläh,  born  in  Uhu’l-Hidjdja  1203  (Sept.  1789), 
in  the  small  market-town  of  Ncwä,  died  on  the 
IO'h  IJjumadä  II  1249  (25‘b  October  1833).  On  his 
mother's  side  he  was  the  grandson  of  Fath  'Ali  Khan 
Kadjar  Dawalu.  lie  had  been  named  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Kadjars,  with  the  title 
of  Naib  al-Sa/fana ,  but  died,  in  his  father’s 
lifetime  at  Meshhcd  of  a  tumor  on  the  kidneys, 
which  had  affected  him  for  long  time;  this  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  siege  of  Herat  by  Ins  son 
Muhammcd  Mlrza,  who,  in  the  following  year,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  grandfather,  under  the  name  of  Muham¬ 
mcd  Shäh.  European  travellers  who  knew  him 
are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  high  qua¬ 
lities  he  possessed.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
military  art  and  introduced  European  tactics  amongst 
the  troops  of  Adharbaidjfin,  which  he  commanded, 
entering  the  ranks  himself  as  a  simple  soldier. 
He  was  very  strict  about  discipline  and  attended 
to  it  himr.elf ;  he  had  become  very  popular  in  the 
district  of  which  he  was  the  governor. 

Bibliography :  Muhammcd  Hasan  Khan, 
Mallei  al'Shams  (Teheran,  1301),  Supplcm.,  p.  5  ; 
Kid  à  Kuli  Khan,  Kawdat  al-Safa-i  AlUsirl ,  ix. 
342  ;  Dupré,  Voyage  en  I *erse  (Baris,  1819),  ii.  235  ; 
Maurice  de  Kotzebue,  Voyage  en  Perse  (1819), 
pp.  13 1  et  seq.  ;  Amédcc  Jaubert,  Voyage  en 
Arménie  et  en  ferse  (Paris,  1821),  pp.  170 — 
174  (with  portrait);  Journ .  of  the  Koy .  As. 
Soc.,  1834,  p.  322.  Comp.  Zeit  sehr.  d.  Deutsch . 
Morgenl.  Gesell  sch.,  ii.  40 1  ;  xx.  294. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

cABBÀSA,  daughter  of  the  caliph  al-Mahdl, 
sister  of  the  caliphs  HârQn  al-Rashïd  and  al-IIädl  ; 
it  is  to  her  that  the  locality  Suwaikat  al-cAbbäsa 
owes  its  name.  She  had  three  husbands  in  suc¬ 
cession,  who  all  predeceased  her;  that  inspired  Abu 
Nuwäs  to  write  some  satirical  verses,  in  which  he 
recommended  the  caliph,  should  he  want  to  have 
a  traitor  killed,  to  marry  him  to  cAbbäsa.  Her 
name  is  connected  with  the  fall  of  the  Barma- 
kidcs  through  the  amorous  intrigue  with  Djacfar 
b.  Yahya  ’1-BarmakI,  with  which  she  is  credited. 
According  to  Tabari,  IlärGn  could  not  deprive 
himself  of  the  society  of  either  his  sister  or  I>jacfar, 
so  that,  in  order  to  have  them  both  with  him  at 
the  same  time,  he  made  them  contract  a  purely 


formal  marriage.  They,  however,  were  not  contented 
with  the  form  alone;  and  when  Härün  learned 
that  they  had  children,  and  was  convinced  that 
the  reports  in  circulation  about  them  were  true, 
he  caused  IJijaTar  to  be  executed.  —  Some  earlier 
historians  than  Jabarl  do  not  mention  this  fact; 
especially  it  must  he  noticed  that  the  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  verses  of  AbQ  Nuwäs  give  the  names 
of  cAbbäsa’s  husbands,  without  mentioning  that 
of  HjaTar.  Further,  Tabari,  like  the  other  chro¬ 
niclers  who  repeat  this  story,  only  mentions  it 
as  one  of  the  events  which  were  reported  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  pjaTar's  execution.  Eater  chroni¬ 
clers  amplify  the  love  story  of  I  >jacfar  and  cAl»bäsa 
more  and  more,  so  that  Ibn  Khaldun  calls  the  truth 
of  it  in  question,  without,  however,  the  arguments 
he  employs  to  refute  it  being  very  conclusive. 
If  one  detail,  found  in  the  Persian  Tabari,  must 
be  believed,  cAbbäsa  was  already  forty  years  old 
when  her  relations  with  J >ja  far  began.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  her  second  husband  died  eleven  years 
before  Hjacfar,  and  these  figures  put  all  idea  of  a 
youthful  romance  out  of  the  question.  We  may 
then  reasonably  look  upon  this  anecdote  as  the 
product  of  popular  imagination,  which  attempted 
to  make  the  fall  of  this  favorite  minister  poetical. 
This  is  the  more  likely  in  that  pagan  Arab 
stories  contain  a  remarkably  similar  episode  of  the 
marriage  of  the  minister  of  a  king  w  ith  the  latter's 
sister;  it  was  very  easy  to  make  pja'far  the  hero 
of  this  story.  What  the  greater  number  of  autho¬ 
rities  report  on  the  subject  of  Abbäsa  is  reported 
by  some  about  two  other  fictitious  sisters  of  Harun, 
Maimüna  and  Fûkhita!  The  older  authorities  say 
nothing  about  what  happened  to  cAbl>âsa  after 
the  death  of  l>jacfar;  it  is  only  the  later  writers 
who  have  woven  mysterious  horrors  about  her 
end.  The  love  of  cAbbasa  and  PjaTar  has  fre¬ 
quently  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  European 
as  well  as  Arabian  authors:  in  1753  a  French  ro¬ 
mance  entitled  Abassai  appeared,  and  then  quite 
recently,  in  1904  (Aimé  Giron  and  Albert  Tozza, 
Les  nuits  de  Bagdad  ). 

Bibliography.  Abu  Nu  was,  Diwan  (cd. 
Iskandar  Äsaf),  p.  174;  Yak  at,  Mu  djam,  iii. 
200;  Muslim  b.  al-Walid,  Diwan,  pp.  213,  304; 
Aghäni,  xx.  32;  Ibn  Kotaiba  (ed.  Wiistenf.), 
p.  193;  Tabari,  iii.  676;  Persian  recension  of 
the  same,  translated  by  Zotenberg,  W.  464; 
Mascüdî,  Murttdj  (Paris),  vi.  338;  Fragmenta 
historicoruni  arab.  (ed.  de  Goeje  et  de  Jong), 
i.  307;  pscudo-Ibn  Kotaiba,  I  mama,  ii.  330; 
Ibn  Badrun  (ed.  Dozy),  p.  229;  Abu  'l-Mahäsin, 
(cd.  Juynb.  et  Matth.),  i.  465,  481;  Ibn 
Khallikän  (ed.  Wüstcnf.),  N®.  129;  Ibn  Abi 
Hadjala,  Diwan  al-Sabäba  (on  the  margin  of 
fazyin  al-Aswah),  i.  54;  Itlidf,  Plant  al-Nas 
(1307),  p.  87;  A  If  Laita  wa-L.  (ed.  Habicht), 
vii.  259;  Weil,  Gesch.  d.  Chalifen,  ii.  1 37  ;  Müller, 
Der  Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abendland,  i.  480; 
Chauvin,  Bibliogr.  des  ouvr.  arabes,  v.  16S. 

(J.  Horovitz.) 

al-cABBASA,  name  of  different  places: 

I.  Capital  of  a  canton  (nâhiya)  of  the  same 
name,  with  2083  inhabitants  (3844  with  its  twenty- 
five  dependencies)  in  Lower  Egypt,  province  of 
Shar^Iya,  district  of  Zakäzlk  where  the  Wädl 
TOmïlât  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Delta,  be¬ 
tween  Abu  Hammäd,  a  station  on  the  Ismä'Illya 
railway,  and  Tell-cl-Kcbrr,  which  is  renowned  for 
the  defeat  of  cArabI  Pasha.  Now  it  is  an  insign i- 
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ficant  village,  but  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  held  a 
decided  Importance  In  that  It  waa  the  first  Egyptian 
town  on  the  road  from  Syria,  and  the  place  where 
more  than  one  Egyptian  prince  had  a  villa  with  a 
castle  for  hunting.  'AbbOsa  bint  Ahmed  b.  '|'Qlan  is 
arid  to  have  founded  it  on  the  occasion  of  her 
niece's  departure  for  the  court  of  the  caliph  al* 
Muctndid;  others  would  have  it  that  cAbbâs  b. 
Ahmed  b.  1  ulQn  was  born  at  cAbbâsa.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  foundation  of  the  town  goes  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  epoch  of  the  Tülünidcs 
or  even  further.  According  to  Abu  ’1-Mahâsin 
(cd.  Juynb.  et  Matth.,  ü.  1 1 6  et  set/.\  IlârQn  b. 
Khttmärawaih  was  assassinated  there.  J.atcr  (375  = 
9X5-986),  cAbba*a  is  described  by  MukaddasI  as 
very  flourishing  and  as  being  better  built  than 
Fust.it.  It  readied  its  greatest  prosperity  under 
the  AiyDbides,  in  particular  under  Mubammcd 
al-Kainil.  Its  decay  was  brought  alwntt  by  the 
foundation  of  al-Sâlihfya  by  Aiy db  al-Salih,  the 
second  in  succession  to  Muhnnimcd  nl-Küinil.  It 
did  not  disappear,  however;  it  is  met  with  in  the 
time  of  the  Mamloks  and  on  to  the  present  time 
•»  a  small  maikct-town.  Beside  al-cAbbasa,  the 
flume  a! -'A  Muni  y  a  —  given  without  doubt  to  the 
same  place  —  is  met  with  not  only  in  the  old, 
but  also  in  the  recent  times  —  That  quarter  of 
Cairo,  known  as  ‘Abbäslya,  was  founded  by  the 
khédive  ‘Abbûs,  and  lias  nothing  in  common  with 
tAbb;islya  =  (Knsr)  cAhhäsa. 

// / ht iogr a p h y:  MukaddasI  (ed.  dc  Coejc), 
p.  196;  Yitkiit,  MtfJjatn%  iii.  599  et  seq.\  Makrlzl, 
/ijn y«/A  i.  232;  Ihn  IhikmäV,  v.  56;  Ihn  al- 
Jijtân,  p.  19;  Diction,  geogr.  Je  CÊgypte^  1899, 
a.  v. 

2.  An  insignificant  village  of  595  inhabitants, 
in  the  dbtricl  of  Kfls,  and  the  province  of  Kcnii, 
in  Upper  Egypt  (sec  Diction,  géogr.  Je  PEgypte^ 
S.  V.).  (C.  II.  IlKCKKK.) 

‘ABBASABAD,  i.  e.  „founded  by  '’Abbas“,  name 
of  several  places: 

1.  A  Persian  town  in  he  north  of  the  salt 
steppe  of  Khorüsan,  about  half-way  between  Seb- 
rawur  on  the  cast  and  Sjiahriid  on  the  west.  It 
uwci  its  foundation  to  Shull  ‘’AbbSs  I  (died  1628), 
who  settled  a  hundred  Georgian  families  there. 
This  colony,  which  he  fortified,  could,  according 
to  bis  plans,  serve  as  a  centre  for  the’ North-East 
of  Persia  and  as  a  base  to  make  his  rule  over 
these  regions  secure.  Comp.  Kitter,  'Erdkunde^  viii. 
333—336- 

2.  and  3.  There  arc  IWo  places  of  this  name 
in  the  Mâ/amlcrân  country,  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  one  in  the  valley  of  Thalarrüd,  and  the  other 
on  the  river  MahmUd  Husain;  comp,  dc  Morgan, 
Mission  scientifique  en  Perse ,  I.  357. 

4.  There  is  still  another  cAhhasähad  in  the 
neighl>orhood  of  Teheran,  the  existence  of  which 
was  known  of  in  the  Middle  Ages;  see  Quatre- 
merc,  Hist,  des  Mongols  dc  la  Perse  (Paris,  1836), 
i.  204,  205,  note  5$. 

5.  There  is  a  fifth  €Abbâsâbüd  in  Persia  to  the 

south  of  Mcsjihcd,  near  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan, 
latitude  35 J  20'  north  and  longitude  6o°  20'  cast 
((•reenw.)«  (M.  Stkkoc.) 

cABBÄSl,  Persian  silver  coin  stumped  by  cAbbäs 
I,  the  (beat,  divided  into  2  mahntndl  and,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  1 7<b  century,  was  still  worth  97 
centimes.  50  *  a  Hut  si  made  a  toman.  In  1660  live 
€aM’dsl  equalled  nine  livres.  In  order  to  procure 
the  metal  needed  tor  the  coinage,  Mexican  piasters 


brought  through  Turkey  by  the  commerce  of 
Marseilles  were  melted.  There  were  also  *abbM 
of  two  and  a  half  matfmïïdl^  and  pieces  of  five 
cabbâsJ\  the  last  were  not  used  in  commerce.  In 
1806  the  cabbiJsJ  was  an  imaginary  coin,  used 
only  in  reckoning,  worth  40  centimes. 

Pibliografhy.  P.  Raphaël  du  Mans,  Estât 

de  ta  Perse  (ed.  Schefer),  pp.  146, 192;  Chardin, 

Voyages  en  Perse  (Paris,  1711),  iv.  278;  Dupré, 

Voyage  en  Perse  (Paris,  18x9),  ii.  478,  482, 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

cABB ASIDES  (Abbassides),  the  name  of  diffe¬ 
rent  dynasties: 

I.  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  the  most  celebrated  dy¬ 
nasty  of  Islam,  descended  from  the  uncle  of  the 
Prophet,  al-cAbbas  b.  cAbd  al-Muttulih  b.  Hftshim. 
Ilis  descendants  multiplied  under  the  first  four 
caliphs  and  under  the  Umniyads  in  the  countries 
taken  by  the  Arabs,  and  their  relationship  to  the 
Prophet  won  them  high  consideration  everywhere. 
They  had  many  partisans,  especially  in  Khorâsân, 
the  Persian  province  of  that  name  being  then 
much  larger  that  it  is  now.  By  degrees  the  idea 
of  upsetting  the  Umaiyads  and  of  placing  their 
own  family  on  the  throne  matured  among  the 
cAbbasides.  They  found  themselves  hacked  in  this 
design  by  the  descendants  of  the  caliph  CA1I,  who 
for  their  part  considered  themselves  to  have  the 
best  right  to  the  caliphate  and  who  had  won 
over  a  great  many  adherents,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  empire.  The  cAbb&sides 
showed  great  skill  in  assuring  to  themselves  the 
support  of  the  cABdes  for  the  purpose  gf  con¬ 
jointly  disseminating  an  active  propaganda  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Persia  and  amongst  the 
Arab  garrisons  of  the  eastern  provinces.  Muham- 
med  b.  CAH  b.  cAbd  Allah  b.  cAbbns,  the  great- 
grandson  of  cAbbäs,  was  the  one  who  made 
active  preparations  for  the  final  fall  of  the  Umaiyad 
dynasty.  After  his  death  between  124  and  126 
(742 — 744),  his  son  lhrdhlm  was  recognized  as 
chief  of  the  cAbbäsidcs,  who  made  themselves 
more  ami  more  formidable.  The  revolt,  so  long 
prepared,  broke  out  in  the  month  of  Ramadan 
129  (June  747)  in  Khorâsân,  and  rapidly  became 
serious.  The  caliph’s  troops  were  beaten,  and,  as 
fortune  continued  to  he  against  the  Uinaiyad  arms, 
the  fAhhasidcs  began  little  by  little  to  throw  off 
their  mask  and  to  show  their  aims  openly.  Ibrahim, 
it  is  true,  was  taken  prisoner  in  130  (748)  by 
Marvväo  II,  but  his  two  brothers  Abu  ’l-cAhbäs 
and  Aha  J)jacfar  took  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  cAhbäsidc  party,  and,  after  KQfa  had  surreu-  * 
dered  to  the  insurgents,  Abu  ’l-cAbbäs  caused 
himself  to  he  proclaimed  calipn  in  the  year  132 
(749).  In  spite  of  his  bravery,  Marwân  was  defeated 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Greater  Zâb  in  JJjumâdâ  II 
132  (January  750);  he  attempted  to  fly  towards 
Egypt,  hut  the  enemy  overtook  him  and  inflicted 
a  second  defeat  upon  him,  after  which  he  was 
killed  in  the  same  year.  Abu  *l-cAhhäs,  who  gave 
himself  the  surname  of  a  l- S aff  ah  “The  Bloody“ 
carried  out  the  extermination  of  the  Umaiyads 
without  pity.  He  could  not,  however,  stop  one 
of  them,  cAhd  al-Rahmân  b.  Mucâwiya,  from  escap¬ 
ing  ami  reaching  Spain,  where  he  founded  another 
Umaiyad  kingdom  at  Cordova. 

Al-Saffah’s  brother  and  successor.  AbU  I>jacfar 
al-Mansur,  made  Bagdad  his  residence,  thus  moving 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  empire  more  to  the 
cast.  The  advent  of  a  new  dynasty  exercised  a 
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very  great  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
sciences  and  peaceful  progress  generally.  Soon, 
however,  signs  of  decay  began  to  show  themselves, 
and,  more  and  more,  the  impossibility  of  main¬ 
taining  the  integrity  of  such  a  vast  empire  os  that 
of  the  cAbbäsidcs  became  evident.  Already  in 
172  (788),  Idris  b.  cAbd  Allah,  a  descendant  of 
cAlr,  had  founded  an  independent  cAlIdc  kingdom 
in  Morocco.  Troubles  also  broke  out  at  Kairawân, 
and,  because  Ibrâhîm  b.  nl-Aghlab  re-established 
order  there,  the  caliph  IlârQn  al-Rashld  was,  in 
184  (800),  obliged  to  give  him  the  province  as 
a  hereditary  fief  subject  to  an  annual  tribute.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  province  of  Khoräsän  also  made 
itself  independent;  in  207  (822)  its  governor,  the 
energetic  Tahir  l>hu  'l-Yaminain,  denied  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  caliph.  After  that,  Ahmed  b.  Tidiln, 
who  had  been  governor  of  Kgvpt  since  254  (S68), 
showed  that  he  had  little  concern  for  the  autho¬ 
rity  at  Bagdad  and  extended  his  power  even  to 
embrace  Syria.  It  is  true  that  the  Tftlunide  dy¬ 
nasty  lasted  hardly  more  than  thirty-seven  years, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  following  century  Egypt 
none  the  less  freed  itself  definitely  from  the  power 
of  the  cAbbâsides. 

Moreover,  the  caliph  al-Murtasim  (218 — 227  = 
833—842)  took  the  fatal  step  of  creating  an  army 
composed  principally  of  Turkish  mercenaries.  These 
foreign  pretorians  became  more  and  more  arro¬ 
gant,  so  much  so  that  in  296  (908)  the  caliph 
al-Muktadir  was  forced  to  give  the  tittle  of  Amir 
al-Untarô*  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  the  eunuch 
MuTiis,  and,  under  that  title,  to  entrust  him  with 
almost  unrestricted  civil  powers.  Even  the  reli¬ 
gious  supremacy  of  the  caliphs  was  threatened 
when  the  Fatimidcs  entered  upon  the  scene.  In 
334  (945)  they  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Buyi- 
des  and,  a  century  later,  under  that  of  the  Scldju- 
Vidcs  (447  =  1055).  When  the  power  of  these 
Turkish  sultans  disappeared,  the  ‘Abbasidcs  had 
time  to  breathe;  their  power,  however,  no  longer 
went  beyond  Bagdad  and  the  country  immedi¬ 
ately  surrounding  it.  Finally  Bagdad  was  conquered 
by  the  Mongols  under  Ilülagü  (656  =  1258), and 
the  last  caliph,  al-Mustacsim,  was  killed.  Some  of 
the  cAbbâsides,  nevertheless,  managed  to  escape, 
and  the  Mamluk  sultan  in  Egypt,  Baibars,  made 
one  of  them  caliph  at  Cairo,  under  the  name  cf 
al-Mustansir.  The  caliphs  of  Cairo,  however,  had 
nothing  more  than  a  purely  ecclesiastical  dignity; 
the  only  vestige  they  retained  of  the  vast  power 
possessed  by  the  old  caliphs  was  the  right  of  in¬ 
vestiture  of  those  Mandiik  sultans,  who  consi¬ 
dered  such  a  confirmation  as  desirable.  When  in 
923  (1517)  the  Turkish  sultan  Selim  I  overthrew 
the  MamlQks,  he  took  the  last  cAbbaside  caliph, 
al-Mutawakkil,  to  Constantinople  and  compelled 
him  to  resign  all  his  authority,  both  civil  and 
religious,  in  his  favor,  after  which  he  allowed 
him  to  return  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  in  945 

(»538). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cAbbasidc  caliphs 


of  Bagdad: 

A.  11. 

122 . . 

. .  al-Saffäh . 

A.  D. 

. 750 

136 . . 

, .  al-Mansur . . 

*58 . . 

, .  al-Mahdl . 

169 . 

,  .al-lladl . 

. 785 

*70 . 

, .  al-Rashld . 

*93 . 

,  .al-Amln . 

.*•... 809 

198 . 

.  .al-Ma’mQn . . 

377 

ai8 . 

•  .al-Mu'tasim. . .  • . 

. 833 

«7 . 

•  .al-Wflthik . 

. 842 

232 . 

,  .al-Mutawakkil. . , 

247 . 

.  .al-Muntaxir . 

248 . 

f . al- Mu st a  In  T,..t 

. 862 

252 . 

.  .nl-Mu  tazz . 

255 . 

.  .al-Muhtadl  . . .  -  T 

256 . 

.  .al-Mutamid . 

279 . 

, .  al-Mu  tad  id  . . . . . 

289 . 

•  .al-Muktafi . 

2Q5 . 

, . al-Muktadir.  , , , , 

. 908 

320 . 

.  .al-Kâhir . 

T2Î .  _  . 

J*4 ...... 

320 . 

. . al-Muttakl . 

333 . 

.  .al-Mustakfl . . . . . 

. 944 

334 . 

.  .al-Muti . 

3<>3 . 

.  .ai-Tfi  T . 

3«* . 

.  .al-Kudir . 

. 99* 

422 . 

.  .al-Kairn . 

467 . . 

.  ..al-Muktad!  . . . . . 

487 . 

.  .ai-Musta/hir  . . . . 

5*2 . 

. .  al- Mus  Lu  id]  id  . . . 

529 . 

. .  rd-Kasfiid . 

510 . 

. . al-Muklaft. ..... 

. 1 1 16 

•  •  •  •  • 

555 . 

.  .al-Mustandjid  . . . 

$(>6 . 

. .  al-Mustadi’ . 

.....1170 

575 . 

.  .al-Näsir . . 

622 . 

.  .al*/àhir . . . . 

623 . 

.  .al-Mustansir  . . . . 

640—656,... 

.  .al-Musta  siin  .... 

.  1242—1258. 

Bibliography,  Weil,  Gesch,  d,  ChaHfeny 
I— iii .  ;  W.  Muir,  The  Caliphate ,  its  rise,  tl  aline 
and  fall ,  3d  cd.  (London,  1899);  Müller,  Der 
Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abendland ;  Stanley 
Lane- Boole,  The  Mohammadan  Dynasties ;  G, 
van  Vloten,  De  op  ho  tust  der  Abbasiden  in  Cho* 
rasan .  (K.  V.  ZKTTEKSTfiF.N.) 

2.  Sometimes  the  name  cAbbäsides  is  given  to 
the  Safawidc  kings  of  Persia,  from  cAbbâs  l 
(995  ==  1587)  to  ^ Abbäs  111  (1149  =  1736),  which, 
however,  deserves  no  consideration.  [Comp,  safa- 
widks  and  the  special  articles  on  the  different 
sovereigns.] 

Let  us,  however,  notice  the  fact  that  the  princes 
of  Wadai  in  the  Sudan,  who  have  reigned  there 
since  about  1650,  claimed  descent  from  Salih  b. 
cAbd  Allah  b.  ‘’Abbas,  whence  Wadai  is  also  called 
Dar  Salih.  Nachtigal  ( Sahara  und  Sudan,  iii.  27 1) 
traces  this  family  to  a  certain  Yamc,  who  settled 
with  his  people  at  l>ebba,  to  the  north-cast  of 
Wa'rn,  and  who  like  his  congeners,  the  J)jacHyc 
of  Sljcndl,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  north  of 
Khartum,  gave  himself  out  as  a  descendant  of  the 
cÀl)bâsidcs.  Yamc’s  son,  cAbd  al-Karlm,  founded  a 
Mussulman  community  at  Wacra  and  in  1655  put 
an  end  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pagan  Tundjcr. 
[Comp,  wadai.] 

al-cABBÄSIYA,  name  of  two  towns  in  Northern 
Africa  : 

I.  A  town  generally  designated  under  the  name 
of  Tobna,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  four 
kilometres  to  the  south  of  Barika,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Constantine,  at  an  elevation  of  460  metres 
(about  X 182  feet),  on  the  quaternary  plateau 
which  separates  the  Wadi  Barika  from  the  Wadi 
Baitam.  It  was  a  flourishing  town  known  as  Thu* 
bunac  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  hut  was  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals;  it  was  restored  by  the  Byzan- 
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/  tineif  who  built  a  castle  there  the  ruins  of  which  relics  of  St.  Cyprian.  It  contained  baths,  bazars, 

/  may  yet  be  seen.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  a  cathedral  mosque,  the  cylindrical  tower  of  which 

/  conquered  by  Ma»fi  b.  Nusair,  and  played  an  im-  was  built  of  bricks  and  ornamented  with  seven  sets 

portant  part  in  the  first  period  of  the  Arab  rule,  of  columns  one  above  the  other.  It  had  many 
This  prosperity  was  due  to  cOmar  b.  IJafs  Ilazar-  gates,  amongst  others,  Hub  al-Rahma,  Bab  al-Hadld, 
mard,  who  built  it  up  from  its  ruins  (154  =  771)  Ghalbun  and  Bab  al-I<ty  on  the  east,  and  Bab 
and  called  it  LAbbäsIya  (Bcladhorl,  ed.  de  Gocje,  al-Sacâda  on  the  west.  In  the  town  there  was  a 
p.  233)  in  honor  of  the  cAbbasIde  caliph,  al-  great  square  called  Maidän,  and,  in  the  neigh* 
Mansür.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  besieged  borhood,  the  palace  of  Kusafa.  The  Aghlabides 
there  by  the  Abäditcs,  whose  principal  chiefs  were  resided  there  from  the  time  of  Ibrâhîm  b.  al- 
AImI  al-Kahmân,  the  Rostcmidc  Imam  of  Tähcrt,  Aghlah  to  that  of  Ibrâhîm  b.  Ahmed  who  founded 
AbQ  Ilatim  al-Saddarâtl  (al-Sidrâtl),  the  Imam  of  Ralfkäda  in  268  (876),  and  settled  there  with  all 

the  Kh&ridjitcs  of  Tripoli,  and  Aba  Hurra,  the  his  troops  and  his  suite.  It  was  not  long  be« 

Imârn  of  the  Sofritc  Kljariiljites  of  Tlcinccn.  The  fore  al-\AI>bäsIya  fell  to  ruin  and  completely 
disloyalty  of  the  last  allowed  lOmar,  who  paid  disappeared. 

him  40000  dirhems  (or  40000  dinars),  to  retire  bibliography'.  al-Bakrl, al-Masalik (Deser, 

to  Kairawân,  where  he  soon  succumbed  (DhuM-  de  V Afrique  Septentr .),  p.  24;  de  Gocje,  Des- 

IJWj.Ua  154  =  Novcinber-Dcccmbcr  771),  T°bna,  eripiio  al  Magribi,  pp.  65 — 67;  Des  vergers,  Hist. 

which  soon  resumed  its  old  name,  remained  the  de  l'Afrique  et  de  la  Sicile ,  Irans,  of  lim  KJjia!« 

capital  of  Ifodna  (Hudna).  an  advanced  post  against  dün  (Paris,  1841),  note  94,  pp.  86 — 88;  Bcladhorl 

the  Berbers,  who  were  always  in  a  state  of  revolt;  (cd.  de  Gocje),  p.  234.  (R.  Basset.) 

at  the  end  of  the  9<*>  century  it  was  the  residence  CABD  (a.),  slave,  servant, 

of  a  governor.  The  inhabitants,  some  of  Arabian 

origin,  others  a  mixture  of  Gatins  and  Berbers,  a.  IslAm  AND  SLAVERY  IN  GENERAL, 

were  often  at  war  with  each  other,  the  former 

sup|>ortcd  by  the  Arabs  of  TahQda  and  Setif,  the  It  is  known  that  Islam  has  kept  up  the  an- 
latter  by  the  population  of  Biskra.  The  Byzantine  cient  Arabic  institution  of  slavery,  the  legality  of 
castle  of  'I’obna,  preserved  by  the  Mussulmans,  which  the  old  Biblical  world  admitted.  The  Mus- 
had  become  the  palace  of  the  governor  and  the  sulman's  religion,  allows  him  to  appropriate  to  his 
residence  of  his  oflicers.  The  town  still  had  five  own  use  the  infidels  of  any  country,  which  is 
gates  in  the  l!*1*  century  of  the  Christian  era:  neither  subject  to  nor  allied  with  the  Islamic 
Bali  Khakan,  Bab  al-Fath,  Bab  Tahuda,  Bab  al-  empire,  and  the  slave-trade  has  for  long  been  an 

I^jadid  and  Bab  Katama;  it  was  the  largest  town  important  business  for  the  Mussulman  countries, 

to  be  met  with  going  from  Kairawân  to  SidjilmSsa;  A  male  slave  is  generally  called  in  Arabic 
and  the  land  in  its  neighborhood,  irrigated  by  cAbd  (plur.  cabhl)  or  mamlTik ,  a  female  slave  ama 
the  Wädl  Baitam,  was  the  most  fertile.  It  passed  or  djariya . 

successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Aghlabidcs  Prisoners  of  war,  including  women  and  children, 
and  of  the  Fatimidcs,  and  suffered  during  the  taken  in  the  wars  of  the  Prophet  against  the 
revolt  of  Abu  Yazid,  „The  Man  on  the  Ass“.  It  Arab  tribes,  were,  unless  ransomed,  reduced  to 

was,  however,  prosperous  at  the  time  of  the  in-  slavery,  according  to  the  ancient  Arab  custom, 

vasion  of  the  BanQ  HUM.  Then  al-ldrlsl  only  Thus  in  the  campaign  against  the  Banu  ’1-Mustalik, 
speaks  of  it  ts  a  pretty  town  situated  in  the  midst  a  very  considerable  number  of  women  fell  into 
of  well  watered  gardens.  Its  decay  steadily  in-  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans.  One  of  them  was 
creased  and  its  importance  passed  to  Mslla  and  Djuwairiya  bint  al-I.larilh,  who  formed  part  of 
Ngftws.  It  is  credible,  judging  from  the  silence  the  booty  of  Xhâbit  b.  Kais.  She  belonged  to  a 
of  historians,  that  its  definite  abandonment  dates  distinguished  family  and  therefore  knew  that  her 
from  the  1 3*b  perhaps  from  the  14*1»  century  of  ransom  would  be  paid.  Thäbit  agreed  with  her 
the  Christian  era.  Recent  excavations  have  brought  to  set  her  free  for  nine  or  ten  ounces  of  gold; 
to  light,  besides  relics  of  the  Roman  and  Byzan*  when  that  had  been  arranged  she  went  to  the 
tine  epoch,  ancient  specimens  of  Bcfber  art,  like  Prophet  and  implored  his  aid.  She  was  very  bcauti- 
thosc  which  the  ruins  of  Iscdratcn,  to  the  south  ful,  and  the  Prophet,  who  was  subjugated  by  her 

of  Wargia,  offer  us.  charms,  paid  her  ransom  and  demanded  her  in 

Il i b l iogra p hy\  Besides  the  Histoire  des  marriage.  This  induced  the  Mussulmans  to  set  % 
Berbers  of  Ibn  KhaldQn  and  the  Dayan  at -  free  the  other  women  who  had  fallen  into  their 
Jlfaghrib  of  Ibn  ‘Adbarl,  al-Bakrl,  al-Masalik  hands;  for,  said  they,  it  is  not  fitting  that  the  . 
{Deser.  de  t Afrique  Septentr .),  cd.  dc  Slane,  woiren  of  a  tribe  to  which  our  master  has  bc- 
pp.  90—92;  dc  Goejc,  Deseriptio  al  Magribi ,  come  allied  should  be  our  slaves. 

PP-  83 — &4  (Beyden,  i860);  Blanchet,  in  Re -  In  Arabia  slaves  were  also  obtained  by  pur- 

cueil  de  Notices  et  Mémoires  de  la  Société  Archêo-  chase  or  by  brigandage.  For  example,  Zaid,  one 
logique  de  Constantine ,  xxxiii  (1899).  285 — 293  of  Muhammcd's  slaves  —  the  first  who  embraced 
(Constantine,  1900);  Grange,  Monographie  de  Islamism,  —  came  from  the  noble  tribe  of  the 
T'obsta  (ib.  xxxv.  1901,  pp.  1 — 90,  Constantine,  BanQ  Kalb.  One  day  his  mother,  wishing  to  pay 
1902).  a  visit  to  her  tribe,  took  Zaid,  who  was  still  an 

2.  A  second  town  of  the  same  name,  built  in  infant,  with  her.  Some  horsemen  surprised  them 
184  =  800  (according  to  Ibn  ‘Adhârï,  in  189=  and  Zaid  fell  into  their  hands.  They  put  him  up 
805)  by  Ibrahim  b.  al-Aghlab,  was  also  known  for  sale  at  cl’kâz,  where  he  was  bought  by  Kha¬ 
ns  Ka>r  nl-Kadim  and  Kasr  ol-Abyad.  It  was  dbjja,  who  presented  him  to  her  husband  after 

situated  two  or  three  miles  south  of  Kairawân,  her  marriage  with  Muhammed.  /.aid's  father  ap- 
on  land  bought  from  the  Banü  '{alQt.  It  was  pcared  inconsolable  when  he  knew  of  the  loss  of 

here  that  Ibrâhîm  gave  audience  to  Charle-  his  son.  After  some  time,  some  Kalbites  saw  Zaid 

magne’s  ambassadors,  who  came  to  ask  for  the  at  Mecca,  and  told  his  father  they  had  discovered 
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him,  and  he  at  once  harried  to  Mecca.  “Give  him 
his  liberty  for  the  ransom  we  will  pay*,  said  he 
to  the  Prophet;  but  Zaid  declared  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  with  Muhammed. 

There  were  at  that  time  many  Arabs  amongst 
the  slaves.  But  even  earlier,  in  the  time  of  paga¬ 
nism,  slaves  were  kept,  some  black  others  white, 
who  had  been  brought  from  Africa  and  the  nor¬ 
thern  countries  (comp.  G.  Jacob,  Altarab .  Bedui¬ 
nenleben ,  2J  ed.,  p.  137;  f  Antara,  Mu' a  l la  ka,  verse 
27,  ed.  Arnold,  p.  153).  The  caliph  cOmar,  it  is 
said,  was  the  first  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  an 
Arab  could  not  be  a  slave,  even  though  purchased 
for  money  or  a  prisoner  of  war;  only  foreigners 
could  be  reduced  to  slavery  (comp.  A.  von  Krcmer, 
Culturgesch .  des  Orients  unter  den  Chalifen ,  i. 
104).  In  any  case  canonical  law  forbids  the  Mussul¬ 
man  to  make  his  co-rcligionists  staves.  Parents  arc 
therefore  not  allowed  to  sell  their  children  (coinp., 
however,  K.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians ,  i.  ch. 
vii  :  Domestic  life;  the  lower  orders),  and  a  creditor 
may  not  sell  his  Mussulman  debtor  into  slavery, 
as  Roman  law  permitted.  If,  however,  slaves  adopt 
the  Mohammedan  faith  later  —  and  they  mostly 
do  so  —  they  remain  in  servitude. 

During  the  mixing  of  the  Arabs  with  foreign 
peoples  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  slave  trade  played 
an  important  part,  for  black  as  well  as  white  slaves 
were  annually  imported  in  thousands  into  the 
Muslim  empire.  Great  numbers  of  Turkish  slaves 
from  Central  Asia  (Turkistän,  Ferghana,  etc.)  came 
annually  to  the  bazar  of  Bagdad,  where  they 
were  sold  to  rich  people  and  more  especially  to 
the  Court.  But  just  as  the  farthest  East  had  to 
pay  its  human  tribute  to  Bagdad,  so  had  the  pro¬ 
vinces  lying  in  the  farthest  West  of  the  empire; 
Africa  and  the  Maghrib  (Mauritania)  ....  From  the 
interior  of  Africa,  ^udan  proper,  a  considerable 
export  trade  in  slaves  was  carried  on  with  the 
coast  towns  of  the  Mediterranean,  w  hich  were  under 
Arabian  dominion.  Many  white  slaves  also  came 
from  Frankish  and  Grecian  countries.  From  Spain 
and  from  Italian  ports,  especially  from  Civita¬ 
vecchia,  the  slave  trade  was  considerable,  and  in 
the  8<l>  century  the  Venetians  possessed  their  own 
slave  market  in  Rome,  which  was  only  abolished 
in  748  by  Pope  Zacharias  (A.  von  Krcmer,  he . 

<7/.,  i.  234;  ii.  152-153)- 

In  recent  times  Mecca  became  the  centre  of  the 
slave  trade  through  political  circumstances.  The 
slaves  were  mostly  obtained  from  Africa  and  the  Cau¬ 
casus.  „Circassians,  male  and  female*,  says  C.  Snouck 
Hurgronjc,  (Mekka,  ii.  IX  et  seq.),  „coinc  via  Con¬ 
stantinople;  owing  to  high  prices...  their  number 
is  small,  they  arc  never  sold  in  the  open  market 
at  Mecca. . . .  Much  more  important,  both  for  trade 
and  for  the  composition  of  the  population  of 

Mecca,  are  the  African  slaves . Incredible  as 

it  may  appear  to  many,  yet  it  is  true  that  the  slave 
market  of  Mecca . . .  occasionally  receives  small 
supplies  of  slaves  from  British  India,  and  the  Dutch 
East-Indies. ...  I  saw  many  young  slaves  from 
Hindustan  ...  1  could  not  ascertain  whether  they 
had  been  kidnapped  or  sold  by  their  parents  nor 
from  what  region  they  came*.  On  the  slave  trade 
of  the  present  day  in  Singapore  see  the  fetiuTi 
on  concubinage  with  Chinese  female  slaves,  in 
C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Ein  Arabischer  Beleg  sum 
heutigen  Sklavenhandel  in  Singapore ,  in  the  Zeitschr . 
d,  Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Gesell  sch.,  xlv.  395 — 402. 
„During  my  stay  in  Mecca*,  says  this  author  (foc. 


(it ’1  p.  401),  „I  noticed  that  Chinese  female  slaves 
were  not  seldom  imported  into  the  Holy  City 
from  Singapore*. 

A  Legal  position  op  slaves  according  to 

THE  TERMS  OP  THE  CANONICAL  LAW. 

Concubinage  and  marriage. 

Theoretically  slaves  have  no  legal  rights  whatever; 
according  to  Mohammedan  law  they  are  merely 
things,  the  property  of  their  owner.  The  latter 
can  alienate  them  as  he  likes,  by  sale,  gift, 
dowry,  or  in  other  ways.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law 
they  are  incapable  of  making  any  enactment,  can 
therefore  neither  alienate,  nor  undertake  respon¬ 
sibilities,  nor  make  wills,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  guardians  or  testamentary  executors;  what  they 
earn  belongs  to  their  master.  Neither  can  a  slave 
appear  as  witness  ia  a  court  of  Justice.  He  can, 
however,  at  the  order  of  his  master  (c.  g.  as  shop- 
assistant)  make  contracts  concerning  properly  and 
accept  liabilities  (he  is  then  tna'dhün  tahu ,  as  he 
is  styled  in  the  Muslim  law  books). 

Between  slaves  and  their  masters,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  law,  marriage  is  impossible  and 
only  concubinage  is  permitted,  but  in  all  other 
cases  even  for  slaves  marriage  is  recognized  as 
legal.  Slaves  may  marry  with  the  consent  of  their 
masters.  According  to  most  jurisconsults,  slaves 
may  have  only  two  wives  (slaves  or  free  women), 
but  according  to  the  Mälikitcs  they  may  have  four 
like  free  Mohammedans.  The  slave,  like  the  free¬ 
man,  is  obliged  to  give  a  dowry  and  must  work 
for  it.  The  dowry  due  to  female  slaves,  however, 
belongs  to  their  owner,  since  a  slave,  as  such, 
cannot  acquire  property.  The  slave  may  only 
repudiate  his  wife  twice.  When  he  repudiates  her 
for  the  first  time,  he  may,  if  her  waiting  term  is 
not  terminated,  demand  her  back  again;  but  if 
he  repudiates  her  a  second  time,  the  divorce  cannot 
be  annulled.  The  waiting  term  Çidda)  for  female 
slaves  is  the  same  as  for  free  women  with  the 
following  difference:  if  a  female  slave  loses  her 
husband  by  death,  she  must  observe  a  waiting 
time  of  2  months  and  5  days  only,  and  if  she  loses 
him  through  any  other  cause,  it  is  of  2  fur*  only, 
instead  of  3  kur\ 

The  children  of  a  married  female  slave  belong 
to  her  master.  # 

A  freeman  may  also  according  to  the  law  con¬ 
tract  a  marriage  with  the  female  slave  of  another 
master.  The  serious  part  of  this  is  that  the  children 
of  such  marriages  become  the  slaves  of  the  mother's 
master.  For  this  reason  marriage  between  a  free¬ 
man  and  a  female  slave  is,  according  to  most 
jurisconsults,  permissible  only  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions:  1)  that  he  is  not  yet  mar¬ 
ried;  2)  that  he  docs  not  possess  the  required 
dowry  for  a  free  woman;  3)  that  he  may  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  danger  of  unchastity  if  he  remains 
a  celibate  ;  4)  that  the  female  slave  is  a  Mohamme¬ 
dan  (comp.  Kor5an,  iv.  29-30).  Only  the  Hana- 
fites  permit  such  marriages  also  with  a  Jewish  or 
Christian  slave  and  do  not  insist  on  the  2(1  and 
3d  stipulations.  That  female  slaves  are  married 
by  freemen  is  „a  case  that  happens  more  frequently 
than  might  be  expected*  (Mekka,  ii.  136). 

If  a  master  by  virtue  of  his  right  of  ownership 
begets  a  child  of  his  slave,  the  child  belongs  to 
its  father's  class  and  is  therefore  free.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  was  first  laid  down  in  IslSm.  Amongst  the 
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ancient  Arabs  the  rale  was  fartut  sequitur  ven» 
from.  The  best  known  case  is  probably  that  of 
the  poet  cAntara;  he  was  originally  a  slave  1 
his  mother  being  an  Abyssinian  slave;  it  was 
only  later  in  life  that  his  father  gave  hiu.  his 
freedom  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery.  In  the  ear¬ 
liest  times  of  Islftm,  the  tree  Arabian  mind  was 
shocked  at  the  idea  that  slaves  should  bear  „ their 
own  masters*,  1.  c.  free  children,  and  that  even 
caliphs  could  be  descended  from  slaves  (see  J. 
Well  hausen,  Die  the  bei  tien  alten  Arabern ,  in 
the  Aachr.  d.  Kgl.  Gesell  sch.  d.  Wissen  sch.  tu 
Gottingen ,  Phil.-hist.  Kl.,  1893,  p.  440;  A.  von 
Krcmcr,  Icc.  eit .,  ii.  106;  G.  Jacob,  loc.cit.,  p.  213; 
AghUni,  vii.  149;  comp.  J.  L.  llurckhardt,  Notes 
an  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys ,  London,  1831,  i. 
182).  The  slave,  who  has  born  her  master  a  child,  is 
called  umm  walad ,  i.  c.  „mother  of  [his]  child*. 
On  the  death  of  her  master  she  recovers  her 
freedom.  On  this  account  a  master  can  neither 
sell  nor  pawn  his  umm  walad . 

The  master  may  have  sexual  relations  only  with 
bis  Mohammedan,  Christian  or  Jewish  slaves,  not 
with  unlfclicvcrs,  and  according  to  the  SJi5ficite 
school,  the  modern  Christians  and  Jews  are  to 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  other  unbe¬ 
lievers,  with  whom  concubinage  is  absolutely  for¬ 
bidden  on  account  of  their  „forged*  books  of 
revelation. 

Anybody  who  has  obtained  a  female  slave  by 
purchase  or  in  any  other  way,  may  not  cohabit 
with  her  before  he  has  ascertained  that  she  is  not 
pregnant,  so  that  no  doubt  shall  arise  concerning 
the  paternity  of  the  child.  In  Arabic  this  is  called 
istibra  (i.  c.  waiting  or  examination  as  to  whether 
the  uterus  of  the  slave  is  free).  To  this  end  the 
law  ordains  a  certain  period  of  probation.  If  the 
»lave  is  pregnant,  the  master  must  of  course  wait 
until  she  is  delivered. 

r.  Liberation  Çitk)  and  patron  ace  (wala). 

The  liberation  of  slaves  is  looked  upon  in  Islftm 
as  a  good  work  ( hurla ),  and  gives  right  to  a  re¬ 
ward  in  the  other  world.  „He  who  sets  free  a 
Mussulman  slave,  shall  l>e  freed  from  the  fires  of 
Hell“,  Muhammed  is  said  to  have  declared. 

Naturally  only  the  legal  owner  of  a  slave  can 
wet  him  free.  If,  however,  a  slav(e  Is  the  common 
properly  of  several  persons  and  one  of  the  latter 
gives  him  his  freedom,  the  slave  becomes  entirely 
free  if  his  liberator  is  able  to  pay  the  co-owners 
the  value  of  part  due  to  them;  otherwise  the 
»lave  is  only  partly  free.  Such  a  slave  is  called 
mnbauad,  literally  „a  divided  one*. 

The  umm  walad,  as  already  mentioned,  be¬ 
comes  free  on  the  death  of  her  master.  Anybody 
also  who  becomes  the  property  of  his  nearest  re¬ 
lative  becomes  eo  ipso  free.  According  to  the 
£bäfi;itc  school,  only  the  direct  relatives  in  des¬ 
cending  or  ascending  line  of  the  owner  can  be¬ 
come  free  in  this  way;  according  to  the  Malikitcs, 
also  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  according  to  the 
Hanafites,  every  person  who  stands  in  such  blood- 
relationship  to  the  owner  that  marriage  between 
them  would  be  illegal  i.  e.  every  dhu'l-mahram). 

If  anyone  says  to  his  slave:  „When  I  die  you 
shall  be  free*,  this  is  called  „ tadbir *  liberation. 
According  to  most  jurisconsults  (Hanafites  and 
Malikites),  the  owner  cannot  recall  the  tadbir 
and  the  slave  (i.  e.  the  mudabbar)  is  unalienable. 


According  to  the  Shftffites,  the  owner  may  cancel 
the  tadbir  as  any  other  testamentary  disposition, 
e.  g.  by  selling  the  mudabbar ,  the  tadbir  being 
thereby  annulled.  In  any  case  all  are  unanimous 
that  on  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  tadbir  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  testamentary  enactment.  If 
therefore  the  value  of  the  mudabbar  exceeds  one 
third  of  the  value  of  the  estate,  only  a  part  of 
the  mudabbar  becomes  free  and  the  rest  of  him 
remains  a  slave. 

The  kituba  is  a  form  of  buying  oneself  free, 
which  Islam  has  received  from  the  old  Arabian 
custom  (comp,  above  the  case  of  Hjuwairiya  and 
Korean,  xxiv.  33).  It  is  a  contractual  liberation, 
and  a  sine  qua  non' of  it  is  that  the  slave  pays 
his  owner  a  certain  equivalent  for  his  freedom, 
according  to  the  Shäfi'ite  opinion,  in  at  least  2 
or  3  instalments.  This  contract  cannot  be  canceled 
by  the  owner  (mukâtib),  but  the  slave  (mukätab) 
alone  can  annul  it  if  he  wishes.  The  owner  must 
allow  the  slave  to  obtain  property,  whilst  the 
slave  binds  himself  to  pay  the  price  agreed  upon. 
The  mnkntab  is  unalienable.  On  payment  of  the 
last  instalment  he  is  free. 

It  is  praiseworthy  to  help  the  slave  in  his  efforts 
to  obtain  freedom,  and  according  to  the  Shaficites, 
the  owner  should  grant  the  mukatab  a  reduction 
on  the  purchase  price  of  his  freedom.  A  portion 
of  the  poor-rates  (zakât)  is  to  be  specially  set 
aside  for  the  mu  hi  tab.  If  a  slave  asks  for  the  kitaba, 
it  is  praiseworthy  of  the  owner  to  grant  it,  but 
not  obligatory  (as  many  of  the  older  juristconsults 
in  Islam  asserted). 

The  slave  is  called  kinn ,  if  he  or  she  is  neither 
mukatab,  nor  mudabbar ,  nor  umm  walad \  nor  mu- 
ba^ad,  but  entirely  unfree. 

A  legal  consequence  of  every  liberation  is  the 
„clicntship*  or  „patronage*  ( walà 5).  The  freed  slave 
is  the  client  of  the  liberator;  if  he  dies  without 
heirs,  his  patron  inherits  his  estate,  or  if  the 
latter  be  dead,  then  the  latter’s  male  heirs  Çajabât) 
inherit  him.  On  the  death  of  the  patron,  his  patro¬ 
nage  is  transferred  to  his  ca{abât,  and  besides  the 
right  of  inheritance  it  gives  its  holder  certain 
other  prerogatives.  The  patron  is  *bridal  attorney* 
(wall)  for  the  freed  female  slave,  and  he  receives 
the  blood-money  if  the  freed  slave  is  murdered  etc. 

d.  Slavery  amongst  modern  Mohammedans. 

Treatment  of  slaves. 

„Honor  God  and  be  kind....  even  to  your 
slaves*,  says  the  KorYin  (iv.  40),  and  according 
to  many  impartial  testimonies,  the  treatment  of 
slaves  in  general,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  legal 
rights  in  Isläm,  is  not  bad.  Comp.  E.  W.  Lane,  The 
thousand  and  one  nights  (note  1 3  to  chap.  i.  On 
slaves):  „The  Prophet  strongly  enjoined  the  duty 
of  kindness  to  slaves.  ,Fced  your  memlooks1, 
said  he,  ,witli  food  of  that  which  ye  eat,  and 
clothe  them  w*ith  such  clothing  os  ye  wear;  and 
command  them  not  to  do  that  which  they  are 
unable*.  These  precepts  arc  generally  attended 
to,  either  entirely,  or  in  a  great  degree.  The 
owner  may  cohabit  with  any  of  his  female 
slaves ...  if  he  has  not  married  her  to  another 
man.  The  condition  of  many  concubine  slaves 
is  happy  . .  •  These  and  all  other  slaves  of  either 
sex  are  generally  treated  with  kindness . . .  Their 
services  are  commonly  light . . .  The  general  asser¬ 
tions  of  travellers  in  the  East  arc  satisfactory 
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evidence  In  faror  of  the  humane  conduct  of  most 
Muslims  to  their  slaves11. 

“Public  opinion  on  Muslim  slavery“,  says  C. 
Snouck  Hurgronje  (  Ueber  meint  Reist  nach  Mekka , 
in  the  Verhandl \  et.  G  es  e lisch ,  für  Erdk .  zu 
Berlin ,  xlv  (1887).  150  et  seq.),  “in  Europe 
has  been  led  astray  by  confusing  American  and 
Oriental  conditions;  on  this  account  the  English 
regulations  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade 
have  been  wrongly  applauded.  As  soon  as  the 
African  tribes  arc  capable  of  esteeming  the  value 
of  life  and  liberty,  slaveraiding  will  come  to  an 
end.  As  things  now  arc,  it  is  a  blessing  for  most 
of  them  that  they  are  made  slaves.  Nearly  all  slaves, 
whom,  in  the  form  of  an  essay,  I  invited  to  go 
back  to  their  homes  only  accepted  on.  the  stipu¬ 
lation  that  I  would  bring  them  back  to  Mecca 
again.  They  are  received  into  the  family  of  their 
masters  and,  after  a  few  years*  servitude,  arc  re¬ 
ceived  into  society  as  freemen  generally;  they 
are  even  convinced  that  slavery  has  made  men 
of  them. . . .  Taken  all  in  all,  as  I  know  the 
state  of  affairs,  the  anti-slavery  propaganda  is 
distasteful  to  me“.  Comp,  also  Snouck  Hurgronje, 
in  the  Bi/dr .  tot  de  Taal -,  Land-  en  Volkenk .  v, 
A red.  Indie,  51h  scries,  ii.  375  et  tcq.\  J.  F.  Keane,  Six 
months  in  Mecca ,  pp.  94 — 100;  L.  Stross,  Sklaverei 
und  Sklavenhandel  in  Ostafrika  und  im  rothen 
Meere  {Oester r.  Monatsschr.  f  ür  den  Orient ,  1886, 
N°.  12,  pp.  21 1 — 215). 

„The  concubines,  especially  Abyssinian  ones“, 
says  Snouck  Hurgronje  (  (Jeher  meine  Reise,  loc.  eit .), 
„arc  for  several  reasons  more  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Meccans  than  their  free  wives;  the  rela¬ 
tion  is  completely  recognized  by  both  .cligion 
and  custom“.  Comp,  the  same  writer’s  Mecca , 
ii.  136  et  seq.:  „As  mother  of  one  or  more 
Meccans  she  [viz.  the  umm  watad]  belongs  to  society 
in  Mecca  practically  as  a  free  member,  although 
her  serfdom  continues  nominally.  Theoretically 
[her]  children  are  in  every  way  equal  to  those 
born  of  a  free  mother;  as  a  fact  they  arc  more 
often  favored  by  the  father  than  neglected  by 
him.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  every 
well  to  do  family  sons  of  both  classes  of  mothers, 
free  women  and  slaves,  arc  represented;  neither 
in  appearance,  nor  in  their  mutual  behavior  can 
the  stranger  remark  the  difference“. 

Concerning  the  position  of  the  slave  as  crafts¬ 
man,  laborer,  servant,  etc.,  see  Mekka  ii.  il  et 
seq,  In  general  their  lot  is  not  a  heavy  one; 
their  food  is  ample.  “After  their  liberation  the 
laborers  seek  work  as  hirelings,  water-carriers, 
etc.;  they  generally  prefer  the  guardianship  of  the 
owner  to  go  on,  especially  when  their  owner  allows 
them  to  marry....  Domestic  servants  are  almost 
regularly  freed  at  the  age  of  20,  one  reason  being 
that  their  occupation  brings  them  into  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  free  women  and  female  slaves.  The 
well  to  do  owner  also  feels  obliged,  if  possible, 
to  give  his  faithful  servant  a  home  of  his  own, 
and  the  liberation  of  a  slave  in  itself  is  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  a  good  work  ;  the  family  tie  re¬ 
mains  as  strong  as  before“. 

„Hardly  any  office  or  position  whatever  is 
unattainable  for  the  freed  slave;  they  compete  on 
equal  standing  with  the  free-born,  and  the  results 
show  that  they  are  not  the  worst  equipped  for 
the  strife,  for  amongst  the  most  influential  citizens, 
proprietors  of  house  property  and  of  businesses, 
they  have  many  representatives“  (toe.  cit .,  ii.  13-14). 


„Taken  all  in  all  the  condition  of  the  Muslim 
slave  is  only  formally  differentiated  from  that  of 
the  European  servant  and  workman“  {toe,  eitn  ii.  19). 

Comp,  concerning  the  Mecca  slave  market: 
Mekka ,  ii.  1 5  et  seq M  and  concerning  certain  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  language  amongst  slaves:  Snouck  Hur¬ 
gronje,  Mekkanische  Sprichwörter  und  Redensarten, 
pp.  lit  et  seq .  (=  Bijdr .  tot  de  Taal -,  Land*  en 
Volkenk .  v.  Xed.-Indic,  5th  series,  i.  543  et  seq.), 

Black  slaves,  male  and  female,  are  found  in 
numbers  in  the  desert,  says  J.  L.  Burckhardt  {loc, 
cit.,  i.  181 — 183,  357);  they  arc  kindly  treated, 
as  severe  treatment  might  drive  them  to  flight. 
After  a  certain  lapse  of  time  they  arc  always  set 
free.  The  life  of  the  Bedouins  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Negro  slaves  in  their  own  country.  They  soon 
become  fond  of  the  Bedouins  and  are  soon  as  if  they 
were  naturalized  in  the  tribe.  Slaves  and  their  off¬ 
spring,  however,  can  only  marry  among  themselves; 
no  free  Bedouin  ever  marries  a  black  girl.  Comp, 
also  C.  M.  Doughty,  Travels  in  Arabia  deserta,  i. 
553 — 555  :  „To  speak  of  the  African  blood  in  these 
countries;  there  arc  bondsmen  and  bondswomen  and 
free  Negro  families  in  every  tribe  and  town  . . .  The 
condition  of  a  slave  is  always  tolerable  and  is 
often  happy  in  Arabia ...  It  is  not  many  years, 
,if  their  housclord  fears  Ullah4,  before  he  will 
give  them  their  liberty;  and  then  he  sends  them 
not  away  empty;  but  in  Upland  Arabia  (where 
only  substantial  persons  arc  slave  holders)  the 
good  man  will  marry  out  his  freed  servants,  male 
and  female,  endowing  them  with  somewhat  of  his 
own  substance,  whether  camels  or  palm-stems . .  • 
In  those  Africans  there  is  no  resentment  that  they 
have  been  made  slaves,  —  they  are  often  cap¬ 
tives  of  their  own  wars,  —  the  patrons  who 
paid  their  price  have  adopted  them  into  their 
households,  the  males  arc  circumcised  . . .  ,God  has 
visited  them  in  their  mishap1;  they  can  say:  ,It 
was  His  grace1;  since  they  be  thereby  entered 
into  the  saving  religion.  This  therefore  they  think 
is  the  better  country,  where  they  are  the  Lord’s 
free  men,  a  land  of  more  civil  life...  for  such 
they  do  give  God  thanks  that  their  bodies  were 
sometime  sold  into  slavery!“ 

(Til.  W.  JUYNBOLL.) 

CABD  ALLAH  u.  A  I.-1  Am:  As,  sur  named 
Abu  ’l-cAbbas,  cousin  of  the  Prophet.  His  birth 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  when* the  Kfoshi* 
midcs  were  blocked  in  nl-Shi  b,  a  couple  of  years 
before  Muhammed’s  emigration  to  Medina.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  al-Bukhilrl,  he  and  his  mother  had  already 
been  converted  before  his  father  al •‘'Abbas  [see 
ai.-cauiiAs  b.  cabd  Ai.-MUjTAi.iH]  accepted  the  Is- 
lamic  faith.  But  this  is  doubtlessly  a  pleasant  fiction 
invented  either  by  himself  or  by  others.  He  began 
to  come  into  prominence  under  cO|hmän.  The 
caliph,  to  whom,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
he  was  faithful,  entrusted  him  with  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  pilgrimage  in  the  fateful  year  35 
(655-656),  and  it  was  to  this  that  he  owed  his 
fortunate  absence  from  Medina  when  the  caliph 
was  murdered.  He  then  wrent  over  to  c A 1 F,  who 
frequently  employed  him  as  an  ambassador  and 
appointed  him  governor  of  Basra.  All  what  is  re¬ 
lated  of  him  after  that  time  must  be  accepted 
with  caution,  as  later  on  cAbbâside  party  inte¬ 
rests  or  fear  of  the  cAbbAside  rulers  played  an 
important  role.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  com¬ 
manded  a  portion  of  cAH's  army  at  Siflln,  which 
is,  however,  hardly  possible,  if  he  conducted  the 
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pilgrimage  in  the  year  35.  When  CA1I  was  obliged 
to  accept  arbitration,  he  wanted  to  make  cAbd 
Allah  his  representative,  but  'his  own  followers 
refused  to  accept  this  arrangement.  Nevertheless 
lie  accompanied  Abu  Ma  si,  and  was  in  DQmat 
al-Lijandal  with  him.  When  CAU  lost  Egypt,  he 
consoled  him  with  words  of  friendship.  Concern¬ 
ing  his  further  doings,  reports  differ  very  greatly. 
Hut  one  fact  is  confirmed  on  all  sides,  viz.  that 
he  took  a  large  sum  of  money  (some  say  6  million 
dirhem)  from  the  state  treasury  of  Basra  and  then 
left  the  town.  But,  whereas  several  authorities,  as 
for  instance  al-Madi'inl,  cOmar  b.  Shahba  and 
Bclidjiorl,  make  this  incident  happen  before  the 
assassination  of  'All,  others,  as  Aba  'I’baida  and 
al-Zuhrf,  place  it  during  Hasan's  caliphate,  and 
represent  it  as  being  much  more  reprehensible, 
since,  according  to  their  version,  'Abd  Allih  went 
over  to  Mu'äwiya,  and  got  the  latter  to  secure 
the  stolen  sum  for  him  as  a  reward  for  his  trea- 
cheiy.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  this  per¬ 
fidy  is  ascribed  to  cAbd  Allah’s  brother  'L’baid 
Allah  by  al-Mr.diJinI,  Bclidhorl,  and  Wl^ubi; 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubtful  but  that  this  is  a 
later  distortion  of  the  facts  made  in  order  to 
whitewash  the  celebrated  member  of  the  'Abba- 
side  family  and  that  cAbd  Allah  really  betrayed 
his  cousin.  The  fact  that  after  al-Hasan’s  abdi¬ 
cation  he  recognized  the  rule  of  the  godless 
Umaiyad  could  not  be  denied  even  by  the  cAb- 
bâsidc  historians.  In  order  to  palliate  to  a  certain 
extent  the  undeniable  fact  that  he  was  a  renegade, 
al-Mada'inl  makes  him  protest,  in  company  with 
flic  four  candidates  for  the  caliphate,  against 
Muciwiya’s  efforts  to  secure  the  sovereign  autho¬ 
rity  for  his  son  Yazld,  but  this  is  certainly  a 
merely  harmless  fiction.  After  Mu'Swiya*»  death 
he  quietly  did  homage  to  Yazld  on  perceiving  that 
the  latter  had  a  majority  on  his  side,  lie  died  in 
T*'if  in  the  year  68  (687-688),  or,  according  to 
some,  in  the  year  69  or  70. 

cAl»d  Allah  docs  not  owe  his  fame  to  his  poli¬ 
tical  activity,  which  is  but  touched  upon  by  his 
biographers,  but  to  his  greatly  admired  knowledge 
of  profane  and  sacred  tradition,  of  jurisprudence 
and  commenting  the  Koran.  He  is  celebrated  as 
the  1  >octor  (Kabbi)  of  the  Community  (////»/*  <//- 
I  'mma\  and  is  called  „the  sea“  ;  the  traditions 
contain  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  his  in¬ 
fallible  scholarship  and  of  the  interest  the  l’rophct 
look  in  this  infant  prodigy.  Criticism  has,  however, 
come  to  a  different  conclusion  and  has  exposed 
him  as  a  conscienceless  liar,  whose  forgeries  quite 
correspond  to  his  cunning  political  tricks.  A  par¬ 
tial  justification  for  him  might  no  doubt  l>c  found 
io  the  |H)ssibility  that  several  of  the  traditions, 
which  go  under  his  name,  may  have  been  foisted 
upon  him  by  later  forgers.  Amongst  his  tradi¬ 
tion»  which  refer  to  his  own  times  or  to  the  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  period,  there  are  to  be  found 
the  most  barefaced  inventions,  as,  for  instance, 
the  dream  of  his  aunt  cAtika  (Ibn  HijJiim,  cd. 
Wiistenf.,  pp.  428  et  seq.),  the  collapse  of  the  idols 
at  Muhammcd’s  bidding  (ib.,  pp.  824  et  seq.),  the 
paiticipation  of  Iblls  in  the  council  of  the  Ko- 
rai^jjites  (ib.,  p.  324),  etc.  He  did  not,  however, 
confine  himself  to  relating  occasional  traditions 
and  to  answering  the  questions  put  to  him;  he 
welded  his  talcs  into  a  great  system  which  took 
into  account  the  creation,  the  history’of  mankind, 
and  the  prc-Islamic  times.  For  this  purpose,  since 


he  could  not  possibly  invent  everything,  he  made 
use  of  information  supplied  to  him  by  some 
Jewish  converts  to  Isl&m,  especially  that  supplied 
by  a  South  Arabian  Jew,  Ka'b  b.  Mitic,  but  he 
so  moulded  the  matter  thus  obtained  till  it  agreed 
with  the  Kot^in  and  Islamic  ideas.  Amongst  other 
things  he  sketched  a  theory  of  the  rise  and  deve¬ 
lopment  of  ancient  Arabian  idolatry,  in  which  the 
suggestions  of  the  KoPün  and  all  sorts  of  Biblical 
and  other  reminiscences  are  most  brazenly  mingled. 
Only  in  those  rare  cases,  where  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  to  suspect  lying,  may  his  traditions  be 
used  for  historical  research. 
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CABD  ALLÄH  b.  cAud  Allah.  [See 

AI.-MAYOKKl.] 

CABD  ALLÄH  n.  cAiid  ai.-Kadik  -(Malay 
pronunciation  Am>u*llaii  bin  Abdu'l-Kaimr),  sur- 
named  MunsÎiP,  i.  e.  teacher  of  languages,  was 
l>orn  in  1796  in  Malacca,  where  his  grandfather, 
the  son  of  Shaikh  'Abd  al-Kidir,  who  came  origi¬ 
nally  from  Yemen,  had  settled.  At  an  early  age, 
cAbd  Allah  received  lessons  in  Malay  from  his 
father,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  expert  Malay 
scholar,  and  endeavored  to  make  himself  fully 
master  of  this  language  by  reading  Malay  writings 
and  by.  associating  with  educated  Malays.  As  he 
learned  foreign  languages  and  continually  came 
into  contact  with  Europeans,  as  for  instance,  Far- 
quhar,  Baffles,  and  the  missionaries  Milne,  Mor¬ 
rison  and  Thomson,  his  culture  increased  regularly. 

Shortly  after  the  founding  of  Singapore  (1819), 
he  established  himself  in  that  town  and  earned 
his  living  in  many  different  ways.  He  acted  as 
an  interpreter,  gave  lessons  in  Malay,  wrote  letters, 
and  assisted  the  American  missionaries  North , 
Kcasbcrry  and  others  in  translating  mission  books  * 
and  school  books. 

'Abd  Allah  must  be  ranked  amongst  the  best 
Malay  writers  of  the  19*1'  century,  and  his  works 
arc  an  undeniable  testimony  of  his  extraordinary 
range  of  knowledge  (for  a  Malay)  and  his  great 
culture.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  al¬ 
ways  pay  attention  to  style  and  that  his  language 
is  often  lacking  in  purity;  both  defects  which 
arc  to  be  ascribed  to  his  intercourse  with  Euro¬ 
peans. 

Ilis  principal  book  is  the  so-called  Hikayat 
cAbd  Allah ,  an  autobiography,  in  which  inter  alia 
he  mentions  politically  important  personages,  os 
Farquhar  and  Raffles  (whose  secretary  he  was), 
and  emphasizes  the  advantages  of  a  European 
administration  over  an  Indian  one,  even  though 
he  at  the  same  time  sharply  criticizes  the  admi¬ 
nistrative  measures  of  the  English  and  Dutch.  A 
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full  extract  fron  this  work  U  to  be  found  in  the 
Tijdschrift  van  Aledertandsch- Indie,  1854;  frag¬ 
ments  are  given  in  Niemann's  Anthologie  and  the 
Malaiische  Lesebuch ,  iii.  by  Meursinge.  In  Singa¬ 
pore  the  whole'  work  has  been  repeatedly  litho¬ 
graphed  and  printed;  by  H.  C.  Klinkcrt  Auto¬ 
biographic  von  c Abdullah  (Leyden,  18S2). 

In  1838  was  published  at  Singapore  under  the 
title  of  Bahwa  ini  Kissa  Pelayaran  cAbd  Allah 
dari  Singapur  a  kc-Kelantan ,  a  description  of  a 
journey  to  the  Malay  States  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Malaca,  giving  most  important 
information  in  every  department  of  knowledge 
concerning  them;  a  second  edition  appeared  in 
1852  (reprinted  several  times  since  then).  Pijn- 
appel  in  Leyden  brought  out  a  printed  edition 
in  1855,  2nd  IL  C.  Klinkcrt,  a  lithographed  one 
in  1889.  Dulauricr  translated  this  traveller’s  diary 
into  French  (Paris  1850);  an  abridged  translation 
was  made  by  Dc  Hollander  ( Gids ,  Jan.  1851). 

cAbd  Allah  translated  from  Tamil  the  collection 
of  Indian  Fables  known  under  the  name  of  Paula 
Tantra ,  into  Malay  under  the  title  of  IlikTiyat 
Pandja  Tanderan.  Besides  the  Singapore  editions 
there  is  another  by  II.  N.  van  der  Tuuk  (Ma- 
laiisches  Lesebuch ,  vi.  by  Meursinge,  1866),  whilst 
H.  C.  Klinkcrt  furnished  a  translation  of  it  into 
Dutch  in  1871. 

Of  his  remaining  and  less  important  writings 
only  his  Voyage  to  Mecca  may  be  mentioned;  the 
narrative  concludes  with  the  description  of  Djidda 
(shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Mecca,  cAbd  Allah 
died  in  1854).  This  work  was  published  at  Sin¬ 
gapore  and  also  at  Leyden  by  Klinkcrt,  who  also 
published  a  translation  of  it  in  the  Bijdragen  van 
het  Koninhlijk  Instituât . 

cAbd  Allah  edited  the  Malay  Chronicles  = 
Shadjara  Melayu  (Singapore),  of  which  a  new 
edition  was  made  in  1884  in  Leyden,  under  the 
supervision  of  IL  C.  Klinkcrt. 

(Van  OrttuYSEN.) 

CABD  ALLAH  11.  cAri>  ai.-Malik  r.  Mar- 
WÄN,  son  of  the  caliph  cAbd  al-Malik  b.  MarwSn 
[q.  v.],  was  born  about  the  year  60  (680-681), 
perhaps  somewhat  earlier,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
been  27  years  old  in  the  year  85  (704).  He  grew 
up  in  Damascus  and  accompanied  his  father  in 
several  campaigns.  We  first  meet  him  as  ar.  in¬ 
dependent  general  in  the  year  81  (700-701),  in 
one  of  the  usual  razzias  against  the  Lastern  Romans. 
Then  in  the  year  82  (701-702),  he  was  sent  with 
Muhammed  b.  Marwän  to  help  al-Hadjdjädj  against 
al-Ashcath  and  played  a  part  in  the  negotiations 
of  Dair  al*Djan,S<Jjim.  Thereupon  he  again  led  ex¬ 
peditions  against  the  Eastern  Romans,  and  in  the 
year  84(703-704)  conquered  al-Massisa,  which  he 
converted  into  a  military  camp.  After  the  death 
of  his  uncle  cAbd  a!-cAzfz  I».  Marwan,  lie  was 
appointed  governor  of  Egypt  in  the  year  85  (704). 
On  the  ll'h  DjumâdS  11  he  made  his  entry  into 
Fust  St.  He  was  to  wipe  out  all  traces  of  cA1k1 
al-cAz!z,  and  therefore  changed  all  the  officials. 
His  administration  is  decried  in  tradition,  be¬ 
cause  he  accepted  bribes  and  embezzled  public 
moneys.  The  only  really  important  achicvmcnt  of 
his  rule  was  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  lan¬ 
guage  into  the  Diwins  of  the  capital.  His  admi¬ 
nistration  gave  offence  in  Damascus;  in  the  year 
88  (706-707) he  made  there  a  passing  visit,  and  in  90 
(708-709)  he  was  definitely  recalled.  He  departed 
to  Syria  with  many  presents,  but  they  were  taken 


from  him  in  the  province  of  the  Jordan  by  order 
of  the  caliph.  Thereupon  he  disappeared  from  the 
political  arena.  Only  Ya^Qb!  has  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  be  was  executed  on  the  cAbbasides  co¬ 
ming  into  power.  He  is  said  to  have  been  cruci¬ 
fied  by  al-Saffah  in  the  year  132(749-750)10  Hlra. 
Bibliography :  Ibn  TaghrlbirdI,  i.  232  et 
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CABD  ALLAH  r.  cAud  ai.-Muttaub,  Mu- 
hammed’s  father.  Tradition  has  handed  down  but 
little  concerning  him,  and  this  little  consists  of 
worthless  legends.  Al-Kalbl  gives  the  24,fl  year 
of  AnûshirwAn’s  reign  as  the.  year  of  his  birth. 
That  he  was  the  finest  of  Koraishitcs  is  self  evi¬ 
dent.  The  well-known  story  of  his  father’s  vow  to 
sacrifice  one  son  if  he  had  ten,  and  of  the  rescue 
of  cAbd  Allah  on  whon  the  lot  had  fallen,  makes 
\Abd  Alliih  the  youngest  son  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  his  brother  cAbbäs  was  but  little  older 
than  Muhammed.  In  the  same  way  the  account 
of  his  marriage  with  Amina  [q.  v.]  has  been  em¬ 
bellished  by  legend.  That  Muhammed  became  an 
orphan  early  in  life  is,  according  to  Kor  an,  xciii.  6, 
certain,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  whether  cAbd 
Allah  died  before  the  birth  of  his  son  or  shortly 
after  it.  Possibly  the  former  opinion  is  based  on  a 
dogmatic  theory  (comp.  Bahfra’s  utterance,  in  Tabari, 
i.  1124,  „it  is  not  seemly  that  his  father  l>e  still 
alive**).  He  is  said  to  have  sickened  and  died 
during  a  business  trip  in  Medina,  and  his  grave 
is  shown  in  the  courtyard  of  a  certain  Näbigha. 
According  to  a  wide  spread  statement,  he  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
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(tf  Bl’HL.) 

CABD  ALLAH  n.  cAhi>  a  l- ZA  mir.  [See 

IBN  CARD  AI.-7.AIHR.] 

CABD  ALLÄH  b.  al-Afjas,  founder  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Aftasides  [q.  v.]  in  Badajoz, 
with  the  surname  of  al-Mansör,  reigned  untit  about 
422  (1031).  He  belonged  to  the  Berber  family  of 
the  Banïi  Aftas  and  is  therefore  called  Ibn  al- 
Aftas,  for  the  name  of  his  father  was  Muhammed 
b.  Maslama. 

Bibliography:  Hoogvlict,  Spec,  e  litt . 
Orient,  e.r hibens  diversorum  scriptorum  tocos  de 
regia  Aph tasi Jar urn  familia  etc.  (Leyden,  1839). 

eABD  ALLÄH  n.  Ai.imkd.  [See  ihn  al- 

baitAk.] 

CABD  ALLÄH  (Aba  Faris)  B.  Ai.imkd 
al-MansPr  r.  Mui.iammkd  Shaikh  al-Maih>I,  sur- 
named  ai.-Wätuik  Bi-*LLÄH,  governor  of  Marra- 
kush  (Morocco),  was  proclaimed  sultan  in  this 
tou'n  on  Friday,  28  Rablc  I  1012  (5  Sept.  1603), 
a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  the 
proclamation  of  his  brother  Zaidän  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Fez. 
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Immediately  after  he  was  proclaimed,  the  new 
saltan  of  Morocco  was  forced  to  fight  against  his 
brother,  who  contested  the  supreme  authority.  The 
cu/ama ?  of  Fez,  having  been  won  over  to  the 
party  of  Mawlä  Zaidàn,  decided  by  a  fetwü  (ju¬ 
dicial  decision)  that  AbQ  Fàris  cAbd  Allah  had 
been  illegally  proclaimed,  firstly  because  the  le¬ 
gitimate  sultan  had  been  already  proclaimed,  and 
secondly  because  the  rights  of  a  son  of  a  slave 
fAbd  Allah's  mother  was  a  freed  slave  of  al- 
MansQr)  are  not  equal  to  those  of  a  son  of  a 
free  woman.  War  immediately  broke  out  and  the 
two  sultans  marched  against  each  other. 

The  sultan  Ahmed  al-Mansîir  had  had  three  sons. 
The  eldest,  Mu  hammed  Shaikh,  brother  of  AbQ 
Far  is  cAbd  Allah  by  the  same  mother,  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  Fez.  But,  re¬ 
cognizing  his  old  father's  partiality  for  Zaidàn, 
he  revolted  and  attempted  to  seize  the  sway.  Al- 
Mansür  immediately  left  his  capital,  Morocco,  went 
fo  Fez,  succeeded  in  seizing  the  rebel  and  sent 
him  to  Morocco  as  a  prisoner.  He  was  still  there 
in  confinement  at  the  time  the  following  events 
took  place. 

Muhammcd  Shaikh  was  adored  by  his  troops. 
AbQ  Faris  was  persuaded  to  pardon  him  and  to 
put  him  in  command  of  an  army  corps.  This  was 
done  on  condition  that  Muhammcd  Shaikh  should 
give  himself  up  to  Aba  Faris  again  after  the 
battle. 

When  the  two  hostile  armies  met  on  the  banks 
of  the  Imm  al-Rahl'a,  half  of  Zaidân’s  soldiers 
left  him  in  the  lurch  and  joined  Muhammcd  Shaikh. 
The  defeated  Zaidan  in  vain  tried  to  reach  Fez 
and  fortify  himself  there,  and  was  obliged  to  flee 
and  take  refuge  with  the  Turks  at  Wndjila.  Mu- 
hantmed  Shaikh,  for  his  part,  sent  hack  to  AbQ 
Fàris  the  regiments  entrusted  to  him,  and  he 
added  to  them,  os  prisoners),  the  mufti  and  fcadï 
of  Fez,  who  had  brought  about  the  elevation  of 
Zaidan;  hut  did  not  return  to  give  himself  up 
again  to  his  brother. 

AbO  Fàris  had  to  accept  matters  as  they  stood. 
The  only  manner  in  which  he  could  mark  his 
displeasure  was  to  send  back  the  kadi  to  Fez, 
fully  pardoned  and  loaded  with  presents.  The 
mufti  had  died  on  the  way. 

The  two  brothers  were  not  long  in  beginning 
to  fight  for  the  possession  of  Morocco.  Their  ar¬ 
mies  met,  according  to  some,  at  ‘Aklim,  accor¬ 
ding  to  others,  at  Mars  al-Kamàd.  AbQ  Faris 
cAbd  Allah  was  defeated  and  had  to  flee  towards  Sus 
(1015=1606).  The  army  of  Muhammcd  Shaikh, 
being  mistress  of  Morocco,  committed  such  atroci¬ 
ties  that  the  people  revolted  and  proclaimed 
Zaidàn,  who  was  roaming  in  t'*e  neighborhood, 
•*  their  sovereign. 

This  proclamation  caused  the  reconciliation  of 
AbQ  Faris  and  Muhammcd,  who  first  retreated  to 
Fez  and  then  to  l>a^r  al-Knhlr,  pursued  by  Zai- 
dan's  Turkish  fcàid,  Mustafa  Pasha.  Muhammcd 
Hjaikb  then  went  to  Spain  to  implore  the  aid  of 
Philip  III.  whilst  AbQ  Fàris  and  cAbd  Allah,  the 
son  of  Muhammcd  Shaikh,  tried  to  hold  the 
country  against  Zaidan  by  the  side  of  Taza(l0I7  = 
1608).  With  the  help  of  some  Berber  contin¬ 
gents  they  delivered  an  attack  near  Fez.  The 
death  of  the  k&’id  Musjafä  Pasha  in  the  battle, 
followed  by  the  rout  of  Zaidàn’s  troops,  enabled 
Aba  Faris  and  his  nephew  to  seize  the  town  (Kahtc 
11  1618  =  July  1609).  But  AbQ  Fàris  did  not  enjoy 


the  fruits  of  their  joint  victory  for  long.  A  plot 
of  the  feftTds  of  the  §herâV&  to  proclaim  him 
sovereign  at  the  expense  of  Muhammcd  Shaikh  was 
discovered  by  his  nephew.  The  latter  resolved  to 
prevent  it  and,  accompanied  by  his  fca’id,  Hasan 
AbQ  Dubairm,  went  by  night  to  AbQ  FSris’s  bed¬ 
room.  He  was  on  his  prayer-carpet  surrounded 
by  his  wives.  cAbd  Allàh  b.  Mu  hammed  Shaikh 
sent  the  women  out  and  strangled  his  uncle,  who 
fought  to  the  last  gasp  and  tried  to  strike  him 
with  his  feet  (Djumàdà  I  1018  =  August  1609). 

cAbd  Allàh  was  a  religious  and  credulous  man. 
He  had  inaugurated  his  rule  by  building  a  mosque 
at  Morocco  near  the  tomb  of  the  saint  AbuT- 
cAbbäs  al-Sabtl.  In  front  of  this  mosque  he  built 
a  library,  which  he  filled  with  rare  books  and 
valuable  registers.  He  hoped  by  so  doing  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  the  saint  in  the  affairs 
of  his  government. 
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(A.  Cour.) 

CABD  ALLAH  n.  CAU,  uncle  of  the  ca¬ 
liphs  Abu  T-cAbhàs  al-Saflah  and  Abu  I>jacfar  al- 
MansQr.  cAbd  Allàh  was  one  of  the  most  active 
participators  in  the  battle  of  the  cAl>häsides  against 
the  last  Umaiyad  caliph,  Marwân  IL*  Ile  was 
commander-in-chief  in  the  decisive  battle  at  the 
Greater  Zäb,  where  Marwàn  lost  his  crown,  and 
when  the  latter  took  to  flight,  cAbd  Allah  pur¬ 
sued  him,  soon  after  conquered  Damascus  and 
marched  on  to  Palestine,  whence  he  had  the  fu¬ 
gitive  caliph  pursued  to  Egypt.  Even  more  im¬ 
placably  than  his  brother  Dâ'üd  b.  CA1I  did  cAbd 
Allah  wage  war  on  the  Umaiyads,  who  were  still 
alive,  and  shrunk  from  no  method  to  wipe  them 
out  root  and  branch.  During  his  stay  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  he  had  seventy  of  them  murdered  at  one 
blow.  Such  cruelties  naturally  caused  ill-will  against 
the  new  ruler,  and  a  dangerous  rebellion  in  Syria 
broke  out  under  the  leadership  of  Abu  Muham¬ 
mcd,  a  descendant  of  Mucäwiya  I,  and  AbuT- 
Ward  b.  al-Kawthar,  the  governor  of  Kinncsrln. 
The  rebels  at  first  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  cAbbäside 
troops,  but  were  beaten  by  cAbd  Allah  in  132(750) 
at  Marjjj  al-Akhram.  As  governor  of  Syria,  cAb<J 
Allah  soon  threatened  the  safety  of  the  new  dy¬ 
nasty.  After  the  death  of  Abu  ’l-cAbbâs,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  others  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  he 
made  claims  to  the  caliphate,  which  he  could 
base  not  only  on  his  age  but  also  on  his  impor¬ 
tant  services  in  the  war  against  the  Umaiyads. 
Moreover  lie  had  at  his  disposal  a  considerable 
anny,  which  in  reality  he  was  to  lead  against 
the  Byzantines.  When  lie  learned  that  the  power¬ 
ful  governor  of  FJ)oräsän,  Abu  Muslim,  had  de¬ 
clared  for  the  caliph  al-Mansûr,  hcbutchcrd  17000 
Khoràsànians  in  his  army,  because  lie  knew  that 
they  would  never  fight  against  AbQ  Muslim,  and 
with  his  remaining  troops  proceeded  against  the 
latter.  He  was,  however,  in  î>jumâdà  II  137  (Nov. 
754)  defeated  at  Nisibis  and  had  to  flee  to  his 
brother  Sulaiman,  the  governor  of  Basra.  After  a 
couple  of  years,  the  latter  was  dismissed,  and  cAbd 
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Alllh  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  caliph  al-MansOr. 
He  remsined  some  7  years  in  prise',  then  in  the 
year  147  (764)  be  was  taken  into  a  house  that 
had  been  purposely  undermined;  it  fell  down  on 
him  and  buried  him  under  the  ruins.  At  his  death 
he  is  said  to  hare  been  52  years  old. 

Bibliography,  Tabari,  iii.  27  el  seq.; 

WciL,  Gesch.  d.  Chalifen ,  i.  700;  U.  8  el  seq.; 

A.  Müller,  Der  Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abendland, 

L  456  et  seq .  (K.  V.  Zetterstêen.) 

CABD  ALLÄH  b.  'Amir,  governor  of 
Basra,  was  born  at  Mecca  in  the  year  4  (626). 
He  was  a  Koraishitc  and  a  cousin  of  fOthmün  b. 
cAflan.  cAbd  Allah  is  principally  known  as  the 
conqueror  of  a  great  part  of  Persia;  when,  in  the 
year  29  (649-650),  cOLhmän  gave  him  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Basra,  cAbd  Allah  went  towards  KhorS- 
s£n  and  brought  it,  as  well  as  Sidjistân  and 
many  other  places,  under  the  rule  of  the  Arabs. 
NlsabOr  and  Sarakhs  capitulated,  and  Mcrw  only 
obtained  peace  on  condition  of  paying  an  annual 
tribute  of  two  million  dirhems.  In  the  year  36 
(656-657),  cAbd  Allah  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond 
to  the  appeal  of  LA3isha  to  avenge  the  death  of 
cOÜinian.  lie  helped  ‘Àisfia  with  money  and  ca¬ 
mels  in  her  march  towards  Basra.  After  ‘A’isJha’s 
forces  were  defeated  by  cA!l,  cAbd  Allah  took 
refuge  with  a  man  of  the  Band  Hurkiis,  who  took 
him  to  Damascus.  lie  lived  there  till  41  (661-662), 
when  Mu‘awiya  reinstated  him  in  the  government  of 
Basra.  But,  finding  him  too  lenient  towards  crimi¬ 
nals,  Mucawiya  dismissed  him  in  44  (664-665).  Since 
then  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  retirement  until 
his  death  at  Mecca  in  59(678-679). 

cAbd  Allah  w'as  also  renowned  on  account  of 
his  numerous  public  works  :  he  planted  date  palms, 
dug  wells  at  al-Nihadj  and  Karyatain,  and  made 
two  canals  at  Basra  and  the  canal  of  Ubulla,  a 
suburb  of  Basra.  He*  was  also  a  traditionist;  he 
transmitted  a  tradition  from  the  Prophet  himself. 

Bibliography :  Tabari,  i.  2802;  ii.  1517; 
Ibn  Sa^d,  v.  30  et  seq.;  BelâdhorI  (cd.  de  Gocjc), 
pp.  315  et  seq.;  Ibn  al-Athlr,  Usd  al-Ghäba , 
iii.  19 1  et  seq.  (M.  Seligsohn.) 

CABD  ALLÄH  B.  Ascad.  [See  al-yäficI.] 
CABD  ALLÄH  B.  Bar  kl  [Sec  ihn  harkI.] 
CABD  ALLÄH  H.  DjaVar  b.  AM  TA1.111, 
nephew  of  the  caliph  CA1I.  cA1k1  Allah’s  father 
had  gone  over  to  Islam  very  early,  and  took  part 
in  the  emigration  of  the  first  believers  to  Abys¬ 
sinia,  where,  according  to  the  common  lxdicf, 
eAbd  Allah  was  born.  On  his  mother’s  side  he 
was  a  brother  of  Muhammcd  b.  Abl  Bekr;  the 
mother’s  name  was  Asma3  bint  cUmais  al-Khathca- 
mlya.  After  some  years  the  father  returned  to 
Medina  taking  his  son  with  him.  cAbd  Allah  be¬ 
came  known  chicfiy  on  account  of  his  great  gene¬ 
rosity,  and  received  the  honorific  surname  of 
Bahr  al-Pjud ,  „the  Ocean  of  Generosity44.  He 
appears  to  have  played  no  very  important  part 
in  politics,  although  his  name  crops  up  from  time 
to  time  in  history  during  ‘All’s  time  and  that 
following.  When  Mucawiya  tried  to  throw  suspicion 
on  Kais  b.  Sard,  the  valiant  governor  of  Kgypt, 
to  damage  him  in  cAlI’s  eyes,  cAbd  Allah  advised 
the  removal  of  Kais  ;  cAlI  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  and  took  the  fateful  step  to  replace 
him  by  Muhammed  b.  Abl  Bekr,  who  in  a  very 
short  time  brought  the  whole  of  Egypt  into  the 
greatest  confusion.  This  took  place  in  the  year 
36  (656-657).  When  in  the  year  60  (680),  after  ' 


YaxTd’s  accession,  the  ShlTtes  In  Kofa  summoned 
Husain  b.  CAU  to  proceed  to  that  city  to  have 
himself  proclaimed  caliph,  cAbd  Allah  amongst 
others  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  this  danger- 
I  ous  enterprise,  but  without  success.  The  date  of 
cAbd  Allah’s  death  is  generally  given  as  80(699- 
700)  and  the  place  Medina,  but  according  to 
others,  he  did  not  die  before  the  year  84  or  85. 
Besides,  87  or  90  is  also  given  as  the  year  of 
his  death. 

Bibliography.  Jabarl,  i.  3243  et  seq.; 
ii.  3  et  seq.;  iii.  2339  el  seq.;  Ihn  al-Athlr  (cd. 
Tornb.),  iii.  224  et  seq.;  Nawawl  (cd.  Wustcnf.), 
pp.  337  (t  (K.  V.  Zetterstken.) 

CABD  ALLÄH  B.  Djahsu,  one  of  the  first 
fo*!ow'crs  and  nephew  of  the  Prophet.  cAbd  Allah 
belonged  to  those  that  had  emigrated  to  Abys¬ 
sinia  and  later  came  back  to  Medina.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  ill-renowned  raid  on  Nakhla  during 
the  sacred  month,  of  which  Kor3an,  ii.  214,  treats. 
He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Bcdr  and  Uhud 
and  met  his  death  iu  the  latter. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Sa'd,  iiia.  62  et  seq.; 

Ibn  al-AÜlIr,  Ùsd  al-Qhaba,  iii.  13 1. 

(M.  Tit.  IIorrsMA.) 

CABD  ALLÄH  B.  Hamdän  b.  HamdCn, 
called  Abu  ’1-Haidja3,  of  the  tribe  of  Taghlib,  was 
appointed  governor  of  al-Mawsil  (Mosul)  by  the 
caliph  al-Muktafl  in  the  year  293(905),  in  which 
place  he  had  to  fight  against  the  loot-loving  Kurds. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  to  proclaim  Ibn 
al-Mu^iazz  [q.  v.]  caliph  instead  of  al-Muktadir, 
in  which  his  brother  Husain  played  a  leading  part; 
he  was  indeed,  on  the  failure  of  :  his  enterprise, 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  capturing  his  fugitive 
brother,  in  which  he  w’as  successful.  When,  however, 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  office  in  the  year  301 
(9 X 3-9 1 4),  he  rose  against  the  caliph.  As  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Mu3nis  [q.  v.],  who  was  sent  against 
him,  he  was  pardoned  by  al-Muktadir  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  state  dress;  more  than  this,  he  was 
reinstated  as  governor  of  al-Mawsil.  It  is,  however, 
true  that,  when  his  brother  Husain  again  rebelled 
in  the  year  303  (915-916)  and  was  taken  prisoner, 
he  w'as  arrested  together  with  all  his  family.  Set 
free  in  305  (917-918),  he  was  in  308  (920)  en¬ 
trusted  with  guarding  the  road  to  Khoräsan  and 
Dfnawar  and  was  again  made  governor  of  al- 
Mawsil,  whither  he,  however,  sent  tys  son  Hasan 
as  his  representative.  The  latter  became  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  After  many  wars  (to  which  he  owed  his 
kunya  cAbu  ’1-Haidjâ3  „the  father  of  fighting44) 
with  the  Karmathians,  with  Yusuf  b.  Abi  ’1-Sidj 
[q.  v.)  and  others,  he  met  his  death  in  the  year 
317  (929)i  when  the  revolution,  w*hich  he  and. 
others,  dissatisfied  with  al-Mu)>tadir’s  rule,  had  in¬ 
stigated  to  proclaim  al-Kahir  caliph,  was  frustrated 
after  some  initial  success.  cAbd  Allah  was  the  real 
founder  of  the  power  of  the  Hamdänides  [q.  v.J. 
Bibliography  :  QArib  (cd.  de  Gocjc),  pp. 

30  et  seq.;  I lilal  al-SflbP,  Kitdb  at-W'uzara'; 

Ibn  al-AÜdr  (cd.  Tornb.),  vii.  ;  viii. ;  Weil,  Geseh. 
d.  C halt  fen,  ii.  531  et  seq.;  A.  Müller,  Der  Islam 
im  Morgen -  und  Abendland,  i.  563  et  seq. 

(M.  Th.  Houtsma.) 

CABD  ALLÄH  B.  Hamza  b.  Sulaimân  al- 
ImAm  al-MansUr  BI-’llXh,  South  Arabian  poet, 
born  in  Rabl*  I  561  (January  1 166),  became  Imam 
of  the  ShPite  sects  of  Zaiditcs  in  Jemen  in  594 
(1198)  and  died  in  614(1217)  at  Kawkabän.  His 
Diwan  is  to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  Berlin 
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(comp*  Ahlwardt,  Vert.  d.  arab .  Hand  sehr ^  N°. 
77^3 )>  Leyden  (comp.  Catalog,  tod.  or.  bibl.  at. 
Lugduno  Batavaty  2'*  cd.,  N®.  675),  and  in  British 
Museum  (comp.  C.  Rieu,  Supplement  y  N®.  1065); 
a  Rnçjjax  on  horses  with  commentary,  in  Berlin 
(comp.  Ahlwardt,  loe.cit.y  N°.  6181),  and  in  British 
Museum  (comp.  C.  Rieu,  toe.  cit.y  N°.  814).  Be¬ 
sides  these  the  Berlin  Library  possesses  twelve 
other  theological  and  polemical  writings  of  his; 
others  enumerated  by  Ahlwardt, lot.  til.  N®.495<>,  XI. 

Bibliography :  AdU  Makhrama,  in  Cata¬ 
log .  tod.  or.  bibl.  at.  Lugduno  Batavae  (2d 
ed.),  i.  417  et  seq.\  Brockelmann,  Cesch.  d.  arab. 
Li  it  er. y  i.  403.  (Brockklmann.) 

CABD  ALLÄH  D.  IIanzai.a,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  uprising  against  Yazld  I.  cAbd 
Allah  was  born  in  the  year  4  (625);  his  father 
had  fallen  in  the  battle  at  Mount  Chud.  In  the 
year  62  (682)  cAI»d  Allah  came  before  the  caliph 
as  a  member  of  the  deputation,  which  the  governor 
of  Medina,  cOlhmun  b.  Muhammed,  sent  to  Da¬ 
mascus  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  dissatisfied  clement  in  Medina  and  the  Umaiyads. 
The  deputies  were  received  with  many  marks  of 
honor  l>y  Yazld  and  were  loaded  with  costly  pre¬ 
sents;  but  when  they  had  returned  to  Mcdioa, 
they  denounced  the  caliph  as  a  godless  and  vo¬ 
luptuous  man,  entirely  unworthy  of  the  caliphate, 
and  cAbd  Allah  distinguished  himself  especially  by 
his  calumnies  against  him.  Dissatisfaction  spread; 
the  mcmbcfs  of  the  b'maiyad  family  were  igno- 
miniously  driven  out  and  the  government  was 
handed  over  to  cAhd  Allah.  In  these  circumstances 
the  caliph  was  obliged  to  punish  the  rebels  with 
armed  force,  and  towards  the  year  63  (683)  he 
»ent  an  army  under  the  tried  leadership  of  the 
«»Id  general  Muslim  b.  ‘"O^ba  against  Medina.  lie 
received  exact  information  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Medina  from  one  of  the  exiled  I’maiyads,  subse¬ 
quently  caliph  CAM  al-Malik  b.  Marwân,  and  then 
took  up  a  favorable  position  on  the  Harra,  the 
lava  covered  region  cast  of  the  town.  After  lapse 
of  a  three  days  grace,  which  Muslim  had  been 
ordered  by  Yazld  to  accord  to  the  Mcdinians,  a 
bitter  fight  began  and  ended  with  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  rebels  (Dhu  M-Hidjdja  63  =  August 
683).  cA!k1  Allah  took  part  in  the  battle  and 
showed  great  courage.  Almut  noon  he  retired  to 
say  his  prayers,  then  rushed  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight  again,  till  he  was  at  lacked  by  rwo  Syrians, 
and  finally  succumbed  under  their  blows.  His 
head  was  cut  off  and  brought  to  Muslim.  The 
two  »oldicrs  who  had  killed  him  received  valuable 
gifts  from  the  caliph  as  a  reward. 

Bibliography.  Ihn  Sacd,  v.  46  et  seq. 
Tabari,  ii.  402  et  seq.\ I  bn  al-Athfr  (cd.  Tornb.), 
Iv.  87  et  seq.\  A.  Müller,  Der  Islam  im  Morgen - 
und  Abendland  y  i.  365  et  seq.\  Wcllhnuscn, 
Das  arab .  Keieh  und  sein  Stursy  pp.  96  et  seq. 

(K.  V.  /.KITKkSTf.KN.) 

CABD  ALLAH  II.  AI.-IÏASAN  II.  AI.-I.ÏASAN, 
chief  of  the  cAlides.  lAhd  AllAh  was  treated  with 
great  favor  by  the  caliphs  of  the  Umaiyad  dynasty, 
and  when  he  visited  the  first  cAbhäsidc  caliph 
Abu  *l-cAbbäs  al-Saflah  at  Anbdr,  the  latter  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  great  distinction.  Thence  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Medina,  where  he  soon  fell  under  the 
suspicion  of  the  successor  of  al-Saffäh,  al-Mansür. 
Yet  cAl»d  Allah  owed  his  misfortune  not  so  much  to 
himself  as  to  his  two  sons  Muhammed  and  Ibrahim. 
As  early  as  the  year  136  (754),  when  al-Mansür  ' 


led  the  pilgrimage,  the  latter*!  suspicions  were 
aroused,  because  they  did  not  appear  with  the 
other  Hä&himidcs  to  greet  him,  and  his  suspicions 
fell  more  especially  on  Muhammed.  After  his  ac¬ 
cession  al-Mansür  tried  to  sound  the  Hashimldes 
as  to  Muhammed's  real  opinions,  but  they  spoke 
only  good  of  him  and  endeavored  to  excuse  his 
absence.  Only  al-Hasan  b.  Zaid  advised  the  caliph 
to  beware  of  this  dangerous  cAlide.  In  order  to 
remove  all  doubts,  al-Mansür  ordered  cOkba  b. 
Salm  to  get  into  cAbd  Allah's  confidence  by  means 
of  presents  and  forged  letters  from  Khoräsän.  the 
usual  centre  of  cAlide  propaganda.  At  first  ‘Abd 
Allàh  was  very  cautious,  but  finally  fell  into  the 
trap,  and  when  cO!cba  asked  him  for  an  answer 
for  his  supposed  companions  in  Khorasân,  he  did 
indeed  refuse  to  give  one  in  writing,  but  asked 
him  to  inform  them  by  word  of  mouth  that  he 
greeted  them  and  that  his  two  sons  would  rise 
up  in  the  near  future.  As  soon  as  cOfcba  had  in 
this  manner  couvinccd  himself  of  the  rebellious 
intentions  of  the  cAlides,  he  at  once  informed  the 
caliph,  and  when  the  latter  in  the  year  140(758) 
again  made  a  pilgrimage,  he  invited  cAbd  Allah 
to  come  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  be  could  really 
count  on  his  fidelity.  cAbd  Allah  assured  him  of 
his  honorable  sentiments,  but  when  cOfcba  sud¬ 
denly  appeared,  he  understood  that  he  had  been 
betrayed  and  took  refuge  in  entreaties.  Al-Mansur, 
however,  had  him  arrested.  cAbd  Allah’s  relative 
shared  his  fate,  but  the  caliph  was  not  able  to 
seize  his  two  sons.  When  he  again  came  to  Medina 
in  the  year  144  (762)  after  having  accomplished 
another  pilgrimage,  he  took  the  prisoners  with 
him  to  Babylonia,  and  soon  afterwards  cAbd  Allah 
died  there  in  prison  at  the  age  of  75.  According 
to  current  accounts,  he  was  murdered  by  al- 
Mansdr’s  orders. 

Bibliography :  Jabarl,  ii.  1338  et  seq.\ 
iii.  143  et  seq.\  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.),  v. 
172  et  seq.  \  Weil,  Cesch.  d.  Chalifetty  ii.  40 
et  seq.  (K.  V.  Zkttkrstékn.) 

CABD  ALLÄH  it.  IiiAir  (AnAi.>)  ai.-MurrI 
AI.-TAMIMF.  The  chronicles  of  the  African  Abadites, 
which  are  so  valuable  with  respect  to  the  history 
of  Khflridjism,  arc  very  sparing  in  details  about 
this  personage.  And  yet  he  has  given  his  name 
to  the  branch  of  the  Wahbitcs,  who  opposed  the 
arbitration  between  CAH  and  Mucäwiya,  and  who 
have  developed  principally  in  the  Maghrib,  where 
they  still  cxi*t  [sec  akAi.iitks]*  He  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  a  member  of  the  (abaka  of  the 
doctors  of  the  2(l  half  of  the  Is*  century  of  the  Hegira.  , 
He  maintained  many  controversies  with  the  Khî- 
ridjites,  who  gave  themselves  up  to  the  worst 
excesses  and  exaggerated  the  primitive  doctrine  of 
the  Mnhakkima\  and,  following  the  suggestion 
of  Djdbir  b.  Zaid,  rallied  round  him  the  Wahbitcs, 
who  wished  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  common 
sense  and  the  Sunna. 

Ab&ditc  chronicles  say  that  cAbd  Alläh  b.  Ibü<j 
took  no  part  in  the  rebellions  of  the  Kharidjitcs 
against  the  Caliphate  but  lived  in  retirement.  AI- 
Barrädl  in  his  À'ilâb  al-L>jawähir  gives  in  extenso 
a  very  dignified  letter  on  religious  polemics,  which 
he  sent  to  cAbd  al-Malik  b.  Marwän  (comp.  Sachau, 
Mittheil.  d.  Semin,  für  Orient.  Sprach .,  ii.  2<]  pt.  pp. 

52  et  seq.y  who  gives  a  German  translation  of 
two  letters  by  cAbd  Allah)  in  reply  to  a  missive, 
which  this  prince  had  sent  him  by  a  certain 
Si nän  b.  cAsim. 
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According  to  ShumnïfcfcT  (KifZb  al-Siyar^  p.  77), 
cAbd  Allah  b.  Ibfid  was  one  of  the  Mussulmans 
who  went  to  Mecca  to  defend  that  town  against 
Muslim  b.  cOftb*  [q.  ▼.]  in  64  (683-634). 

(A.  de  Motylinski.) 

CABD  ALLAH  B.  IBRÂHÎM  1  B.  AL- 
A ou lab  Abu  ’l-'Abbäs,  second  Aghlabidc  emir 
(Safar  197  =  Oct.-Nov.  812);  died  on  the  6,h 
I)hu  '1-Hidjdja  201  (25th  June  817).  In  his  father's 
reign  he  commanded  the  troops  that  defended 
Tripoli  against  the  Ahädite  Berbers,  who  were 
led  by  the  Rostemide  emir  cAbd  al-\Yahhâb,  and 
made  a  treaty  with  him.  He  seems  to  have  go¬ 
verned  with  the  tjjurtii  against  the  popular  party 
of  the  fuhahü\  [For  bibliography,  sec  AOLjl.AUlDK.s.] 

(M.  c.  n.) 

CABD  ALLÄH  (Muhammcd)  1».  IhrâhIm 
II  ß.  Ahmed  Abu  ’l-cAi:bäs,  tenth  Aghlabide  emir. 
He  was  entrusted  with  many  commands  by  his 
father;  it  was  he  who  in  280  (S93)  massacred  the 
ttjuml  of  Bilizma;  in  2S4  (S97)  he  fought  the 
Ncfiisis;  in  286  (899)  he  made  a  campaign  at 
lliskra.  Finally  in  287  (900)  his  father  nominated 
him  governor  of  Sicily,  where  he  took  possession 
of  Palermo  and  Reggio.  Ibrâhîm  recalled  him  in 
289  (902)  and  abdicated  in  his  favor  (Knbl:  I  = 
Feb.-March).  He  was  assassinated  on  the  28'*' 
Shacbân  290  (27'h  July  903),  by  order  of  his  sou 
Ziyädat  cAlläh.  After  his  accession  he  appears  to 
have  affected  the  conduct  of  an  ascetic,  although 
not  at  all  going  over  to  the  party  of  the  Jukaha. 
[For  bibliography^  sec  Auui.abiuks.] 

(M.  C..  D.) 

CABD  ALLAH  b.  Iskandar,  a  ShaiUnide, 
the  greatest  prince  of  this  dynasty,  l»orn  in 
940  («533**534;  *hc  dragon  year  1532-1333  is 
probably  more  accurately  given  as  the  year  of 
the  cycle)  at  Afarlnkcnt  in  Miyänkäl  (an  island 
between  the  two  arms  of  the  Zarafshan).  The  father 
(Iskandar  Khan),  grandfather  (Ijjânl  Heg)  and 
great-grandfather  (Kh"âdja  Muhammcd,  son  of 
Abu  ’1-Khair  [s.  d.])  of  this  ruler  of  genius  arc 
all  descriltcd  as  very  ordinary,  almost  stupid  men. 
I>jftnl  lieg  (d.  935=  1528-1529)  had  at  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  918  (1512-1513)  received  Karmtna  and 
Miyankfd;  Iskandar  was  at  the  time  of  his  son’s 
birth  lord  of  Afarlnkcnt;  later,  probably  after 
the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers,  he  emigrated 
to  Karmina.  There  cAbd  Allah  first  proved  his 
power  as  a  ruler  in  958  (1551);  the  country 
had  been  attacked  by  Xnwniz  Ahmed  |<h;în  of 
Tashkcnd  and  4Abd  al-Lattf  K h An  of  Samarkand; 
Iskandar  had  (led  across  the  Amfl;  cAbd  Allah  as¬ 
sumed  his  father’s  duties  and  successfully  repulsed 
the  attack.  In  the  following  years  cAl>d  Allah 
tried  to  extend  his  possessions  westerly  in  the 
direction  of  Bukhara  and  south-easterly  in  the 
direction  of  Karshl  and  ^hahr-i  Scbi,  at  first  without 
permanent  success;  in  963  (1555-1556)  he  was 
even  obliged  to  evacuate  the  lands  inherited  by 
his  father  and  lice  to  Maimana.  In  the  same  year 
0-hu  *1-Kafda  =  Scptembcr-Octobcr  155b)  there 
died  his  powerful  enemy  NawrlU  Ahmed  Klu\n, 
Kban  of  the  Otbcgs  and  lord  of  Tashkent!  since 
959  0552)»  wAbd  Allah  immediately  reasserted 
his  supremacy  in  Karmina  and  Shahv-i  Scbz,  and 
In  Rndjab  964  (May  1557)  conquered  Bukhara, 
«ince  that  time  his  capital.  There  he  had  his 
wenk-minded  father  proclaimed  in  968(1560*1561) 
Khan  of  nil  the  O/bogs,  in  order  to  rule  himself 
in  tho  latter's  name.  Only  in  991  (15S3)  after 


the  death  of  his  father  did  he  accept  the  vacant 
throne.  After  severe  fighting  against  insubordinate 
supporters  of  the  ruling  house  he  subjugated  Dalkh 
in  981  (1573-1574),  Samarkand  in  9S6  (in  Rabr 
11=  June  1578),  Tashkcnd  and  the  remaining 
country  north  of  the  Sir  in  990(1582-1583)  and 
Fcrghïna  in  99 1  (1583).  cAbd  Allah  also  made 
a  campaign,  besides  the  above-mentioned  con¬ 
quests,  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  990  (spring 
15S2)  in  the  steppes  as  far  as  Ulugh  Tngh.  As 
early  as  the  year  996  (1 587-1 58S)  a  stubborn  in¬ 
surrection  was  suppressed  in  Tackend,  and  the 
enemy  pursued  far  into  the  steppes.  In  the  south¬ 
east  Badakh-han  was  conquered,  in  the  west  Kho- 
risan,  Gllan  and  Kh*ârizm,  the  last  one  first  in  1002 
( 1 593- 1 594)  and  then,  after  an  insurrection,  re¬ 
conquered  in  1004  (1595*1596).  An  expedition 
to  Fast  Turkistân  only  resulted  in  the  laying  waste 
of  the  provinces  of  Kâ*’  ghar  and  Virkand.  cAbd 
Allah’s  last  years  were  darkened  by  a  quarrel  with 
his  only  son  cAl»d  al-Mu  min,  who  ruled  in  HalkJl 
from  the  end  of  990  (autumn  1582)  in  the  name 
of  his  father.  As  \\bd  Allah  had  l*ecn  the  real 
ruler  under  Iskandar,  in  the  same  way  cAbd  al- 
Mu  min  wanted  to  occupy  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  his  father  now  growing  old.  cAbd  Allah 
would,  however,  not  hear  of  any  diminution  of 
his  power,  and  only  the  mediation  of  the  clergy 
prevented  an  open  breach  between  father  and  son, 
and  compelled  ‘Abd  al-MiUmic  to  yield.  On 
hearing  of  the  strained  relations  between  father 
and  son,  the  nomads  had  penetrated  into  the  region 
of  Tashkcnd  anil  had  defeated  between  Tackend 
and  Samarkand  an  army  sent  against  them.  At 
the  beginning  of  a  punitive  expedition  against 
this  ennemv  cAbd  Allah  was  overtaken  by  death 
in  Samaik.mil  (end  of  the  *hcn  year“  1006  = 
beginning  of  159S). 

'AM  al-Muhnin  was  murdered  but  6  months 
later  bv  his  subjects.  The  conquests  in  Khorasdn 
and  Kh*ari/m  were  lost,  and  in  the  Ozbcgs’  own 
country  the  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  another 
dynasty.  Of  greater  permanence  were  the  results 
of  Wbd  Allah's  work  in  home  affairs;  the  admi¬ 
nistration,  especially  the  coinage  system,  was  re¬ 
modelled  by  him,  many  public  works  (bridges, 
caravan  seras,  wells,  etc.)  were  completed.  Fvcn  at 
the  present  day  the  people  ascriln:  all  such  mo¬ 
numents  cither  to  Timur  or  to  ‘Abd  Allah. 

Jiibliograph  \  :  The  life  of  this  ruler  up 
to  the  year  996  (1587*1588)  is  dcscrit*cd  in 
detail  by  his  cul"gi>t  Hah/  '1  an  1 5)1:  Sharaf 
XatiU-i  Ühâhi  (Tertian),  usually  called  V/£</ 
,’1/iâh  Xawe.  Much  information  (especially  al>out 
the  last  few  years)  is  given  by  Abd  Allah’s  Per-  • 
sian  contemporary  Nkandar  Mun^hi'  in  Tayrith~s 
csih»t  Ara-i  Jb'âsi  (biography  of  Shäh  cAbl*ds 
1,  Teheran,  1S97).  Fxtracts  from  both  works 
arc  in  Wclyamiiiow-Zernow,  hilyedwaniya 0 
kasimo-i'skik'b.  tsaryalk  i  tsarcu'ualh,  ii  (in 
the  77 N*fi  îivjAx\  «•/«/.  imper.  at  kkeol.  obth?^x.$ 
(ierman  transi.,  l.cipsic,  1867),  and  before  that 
in  Ins  .1  foneti  bnlharskiya  i  thiri'skiva.  Sec  also 
my  extracts  from  the  little  known  Inihr  al-asrar 
by  Mahmûd  h.  Wall  in  the  Zap'sti  wostol.  otd. 
////<*/ .  rnsi\  or  £  v.-v/.  r/i«.;,  xv.  On  the  /fahr 
al-asrar^  comp.  Fthe,  India  Of  fice  cat.,  N*.  575- 
The  information  given  by  Vamlrcry,  Geseh . 
/•‘«V htl9ü\  and  by  lloworlh,  /list .  of  the  Mon - 

^v/jr,  ii.  div.  2,  w  ho  follows  him,  is  to  be  accepted 

with  great  caution.  (W.  Barthold.) 
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CABD  ALLAH  b.  KhAzim  al-SulamI  , 
governor  of  Kbor&ân  and  one  of  the  companions 
of  the  Prophet  whose  traditions  he  transmitted. 
In  the  yrar  31  (651*652),  he  held  the  command 
of  that  j  art  of  the  troops  of  cAbd  Allah  b.  cÄmir 
[q.  ▼.]  which  subdued  Herat  and  Sarakhs.  In 
the  following  year,  cAbd  Allah  b.  KJhazim,  at  the 
head  of  4000  men,  by  an  ingenious  stratagem 
routed  Karin's  40000  men  and  killed  Karin.  It 
was  then  that  he  obtained  from  cAbd  Allah  b. 
cÄmir  the  governorship  of  KhorSs&n. 

After  the  death  of  Mu'awtya  I».  Yazld  (64  = 
684),  cAbd  Allah,  having  recognized  cAbd  Allah 
b.  al-Zuhair  as  caliph,  rebelled  against  the  Umai- 
yads.  lie  also  seized  Mcrw  and  Ilcrät,  where  he 
appointed  one  of  his  sons  as  governor.  As  soon 
as  his  authority  was  established,  he  began  to  op* 
press  the  Tninlmi-tcs,  although  they  had  helped 
him  in  his  struggles  with  the  Uniaiyad  forces, 
and  a  sanguinary  war  broke  out  between  them. 
‘Abd  Allah  remained  governor  of  Khorasän  till 
the  year  72  (692),  when  cAbd  al-Malik  invited 
him  to  swear  fealty  to  him,  promising  him  the 
revenues  of  Khoiasan  for  seven  (or  ten)  years. 
cAbd  Allah  refused;  a  battle  was  fought  near 
Mcrw  in  which  cAbd  Allah  b.  Kh&ziin  was  killed 
in  the  year  73,  sonic  time  after  cAbd  Allah  b. 
al-Zuhair. 

Bibliography:  'Jabarl,  i.  886;  ii.  25-26; 
Hel.1<U|orI  (cd.  de  (ïoeje),  pp.  356  et  $eq.\  Ihn 
al-AÜilr,  l  W  al-Ghabu,  iii.  148. 

(M.  Skugsoun.) 

CABD  ALLÄH  H.  MaimUN,  well-known 
sectarian,  died  about  261  (874-875),  came  origi¬ 
nally  from  al-nhwaz.  I lis  father  MainiQn  practiced 
as  an  oculist  in  that  place,  whence  his  name 
Maimün  al-Kadd&h.  In  that  district  there  domi¬ 
nated  since  long  heretical  religious  views  hostile 
to  Islftm,  and  the  oculist  appears  indeed  to 
have  had  relations  with  the  Khut;ahlya  [q.  v.] 
and  the  llardcsanians  [q.  v.].  The  son  became  a 
learned  theologian,  who  according  to  MaVrl/I  exa¬ 
mined  nearly  all  religious  systems  and  evolved 
one  of  his  own,  which  is,  however,  not  more 
definitely  known  to  us.  He  takes  his  place  in 
history  not  as  a  writer  but  as  the  founder  of  a 
religious-political  party.  Starting  from  the  ideas 
which  join  the  ShlStes  with  the  Imams,  he  won 
followers  in  the  name  of  an  cAUdc  who  had  not 
yet  made  a  public  appearance,  no  diAibt  from  the 
beginning  with  the  ambitious  desire  to  put  him¬ 
self  in  the  latter's  place.  Kven  a  branch  of  the 
‘Alidcs,  the  descendants  of  c Akll  b.  Abf  Tïdib, 
appears  to  have  joined  him,  for  he  was  received 
by  them  in  lta^ra  after  his  activity  in  cAskar  Mu- 
Lram,  whither  he  had  gone,  had  for  sonic  reason 
or  other  come  to  an  end.  Thence,  no  doubt  under 
compulsion,  he  later  went  to  Salamia  in  Syria, 
where  after  his  death  the  agitation  was  continued 
by  his  descendants,  till  finally  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  culminated  in  the  uprising  of  the  Fätimides 
fq.  ▼.].  CA lid  Allah  and  his  successors  worked 
through  secret  missionaries,  who  systematically 
endeavored  to  excite  the  scepticism  of  the  faithful, 
and  thereby  were  able  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  „Lord  of  the  Time*  (.Sahib  a l- /.a man)  who 
soon  to  make  his  puldic  appearance,  lie  is 
aho  said  to  have  given  himself  an  air  of  super¬ 
natural  knowledge  by  diverse  tricks,  es.  .  \!*y  by 
using  carrier  pigeons,  but  as  a  matter*!,  act  we 
know  nothing  with  certainty  as  to  his  r  ei.iods 


of  propaganda.  To  his  most  zealous  proselytise» 
belonged  Muhammed  b.  al-Husain,  usually  called 
Dendftn  (or  Zoidln),  Hamdän  Karmat,  after  whom 
the  Karmathians  [see  karmats]  were  named,  and 
a  certain  cAbd&n,  who  endeavored  to  defend  the 
opinions  of  the  sect  in  different  writings  which 
have  not  been  preserved.  Varying  statements  are 
made  concerning  the  descendants  of  cAbd  Allah 
[comp.  fAtimidks.] 

Bibliograph y  :  Fihrist%  pp.  1 86  et  seq.\ 
NizSm  al-Mulk,  SiyUset  NUmey  p.  184;  MakrlzT, 
Khitat ,  i.  391  et  seq.\  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tomb.), 
viii.  21  et  seq.\  de  Sacy,  Exposé  de  la  religion 
des  Druzes ,  preface;  Wolff,  Die  Drusen  und 
ihre  Vorläufer  ;  de  Goeje,  Mémoire  sur  let  Car» 
mother  du  Bahrain  et  les  Ea timides  ;  Browne, 
A  literary  history  of  Persia ,  i.  396  et  seq.\ 
A.  Millier,  Der  Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abendland ^ 
1.  589  et  seq .  (M.  Th.  Houtsma.) 

CABD  ALLAH  b.  Mas^d.  [Sec  ibn 

mascCd.] 

CABD  ALLÄH  b.  Mu'AwiYA/Alide  rebel. 
After  the  death  of  AbQ  Hfishim,  a  grandson  of 
CA1I,  claims  were  laid  to  the  Imamate  from  several 
quarters.  Some  asserted  that  AbQ  Häshim  had 
formally  transferred  his  rights  to  the  dignity  of 
Imam  to  the  tAbbilside  Muhammed  b.  cAlI.  Others 
thought  he  had  spoken  in  favor  of  cAbd  Allah 
b.  cAmr  al-Kindl  and  wanted  to  proclaim  him 
Imam.  As  he,  however,  did  not  come  up  to  the 
expectations  of  his  followers,  they  turned  from 
him  and  declared  cAl>d  Allah  I».  Mucäwiya,  a 
great-grandson  of  cAH's  brother  ßjaTar,  to  be  the 
rightful  Imam.  The  latter  asserted  that  both  the 
godhead  and  the  prophcticalncss  were  united  in  his 
person,  because  the  spirit  of  God  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  one  to  the  other  and  had  finally 
come  to  him.  In  accordance  with  this  his  fol¬ 
lowers  believed  in  the  metempsychosis  and  denied 
the  resurrection.  In  Muharram  127  (Oct.  744) 
cAbd  Allah  revolted  in  Kilfa  where  many  joined 
him.  He  gained  especially  many  followers  amongst 
the  Zaidites  [q.  v.].  The  latter  captured  the  ci¬ 
tadel  and  expelled  the  prefect.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  cAbd  Allah  b.  cOmar  b.  cAbd  al-cAzfz, 
the  governor  of  cIràl>,  made  an  end  to  his  doings. 
When  it  came  to  fighting,  the  ever  unreliable 
Kûfans  deserted;  only  the  Zaidites  fought  bravely 
and  continued  the  battle  till  cAI>d  Allah  was  granted 
an  unimpeded  retreat.  From  Knfa  he  proceeded 
at  first  to  Madû’in  and  then  to  Media.  His  power 
was  in  no  way  broken.  From  Knfa  and  from  other 
.places  numbers  of  people  poured  in  to  him  and  « 
he  soon  succeeded  in  winning  over  several  im¬ 
portant  points  in  Persia.  After  he  had  resided 
for  some  time  in  Ispahan,  he  went  to  Istakhr. 
The  descendants  of  cAlI  had  from  before  been 
honûrcd  as  the  rightful  heirs  to  the  Imamate  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  was 
therefore  easy  for  him  to  extend  hh  rule  over  a 
great  part  of  Media,  Ahwâz,  Fars  and  Karman. 
The  Kharidjites,  who  had  fought  against  Marwän 
II  on  the  Tigris,  withdrew  into  cAbd  Allah's 
domain,  and  other  opponents  of  the  caliph  also 
joined  him.  In  the  end,  however,  his  power  was 
not  able  to  hold  out.  cAmir  b.  Dubara,  one  of 
Marwan's  generals,  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  pursuit  of  the  Fhäridjites,  made  a  raid  into 
cAbd  Allah's  domains  and  brougt  his  rule  to  a 
sudden  end.  In  the  year  129  (746-747)  cAbd  Allah 
was  defeated  at  Mcrw  al-^hâilban  and  forced  to 
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flee  to  KborSsIn,  where  Aba  Muslim,  the  well- 
known  general  of  the  'Abbäsidcs,  had  him  exe¬ 
cuted.  After  hit  death,  some  of  his  followers,  called 
al-l>janahlya  [q.  ▼.],  maintained  that  he  was  still 
alive  and  would  return  ;  on  the  other  hand,  others, 
the  so-called  Hftrithitcs,  believed  his  spirit  had 
entered  IshSk  b.  Zaid  b.  al-Härith  al-AnsSrT. 

Bibliography  :  Tabari,  it.  1879  et  *eq,\ 
Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.),  v.  246  et  set/.  ;  Shahras- 
täul  (ed.  Curcton),  pp.  112-113  (Haarbriickcr, 
i.  170);  Weil,  Geseh.  d.  Chaiifen\  Wellhausen, 
Das  arab .  Reich  und  sein  Sturz ,  pp.  239  et  scq. 

(K.  V.  Zkttkrstkkn.) 
CABD  ALLÄH  r.  Muhammed,  l'maiyad 
prince  in  Spain.  cAbd  Allah,  who  ascended  the 
throne  of  Cordova  after  the  sudden  death  of  his 
brother  al-Mundhir  in  275  (888),  has  been  cha¬ 
racterized  as  „one  of  the  most  repulsive  pheno¬ 
mena  in  the  whole  history  of  Islâm,“  and  in  truth 
his  twenty-four  years  of  power  were  a  most  un¬ 
happy  period  for  his  subjects.  In  order  to  secure 
his  life  and  his  throne  against  imaginary  dangers, 
the  suspicious  tyrant  treated  his  nearest  relatives 
in  the  most  cruel  manner  possible.  His  brother 
and  predecessor  al-Mundlpr  was  according  to  all 
appearances  poisoned  by  cAbd  Allah’s  influence. 
His  brother  al-Kâsim  met  with  a  similar  fate. 
His  third  brother  Hishâm  was  put  to  death  on 
a  trumped-up  charge,  and  cAbd  Allah  employed 
the  same  means  to  get  rid  of  his  own  sons  Mu- 
l.iammed  and  Mutarrif.  lie  had  them  both  exe¬ 
cuted  on  a  mere  suspicion.  Whilst  such  horrors 
were  happening  in  cAbd  Allah’s  presence,  the 
country  was  divided  by  different  parties,  who 
fought  each  other,  and  at  last  the  Emirate  possessed 
little  more  than  the  capital  and  its  environs. 
cAbd  Allah’s  most  dangerous  rival  was  the  Spanish 
popular  hero  HJmar  b.  Habiin.  Even  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign*  cAbd  Allah  was  obliged  to 
offer  him  peace  and  to  confirm  his  governorship 
of  the  provinces  over  which  he  ruled.  The  treaty 
of  peace  was,  however,  soon  broken.  When  the 
Christians  of  Cordova  became  weary  of  cAbd 
Allah’s  tyrannical  rule,  they  broke  out  of  the  town, 
and  after  they  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
fortress  of  Polci,  the  present  Aguilar,  they  turned 
to  cOmar  and  begged  him  to  join  them.  The 
latter  at  once  appeared  at  Polci,  but  was  defeated 
by  cAbd  Allah’s  troops  in  278(891).  After  a  war 
lasting  several  years  w’ith  varying  success,  cOmar 
became  a  Christian,  which,  however,  only  rendered 
his  position  worse.  In  the  year  287  (900)  he  made 
an  alliance  with  Ibrahhn,  the  chief  of  the  IJanii 
Hadjdjä^j  in  Seville.  Thereupon  cAbd  Allah  had 
indeed  to  be  satisfied  with  a  treaty  of  peace,  but 
as  early  as  289  (902)  hostilities  again  broke  out. 
After  cOmar  and  Ibrâhîm  had  seperated,  cAl>d 
Allah  succeeded  in  winning  several  battles,  and 
at  his  death  in  Safar  300  (Oct.  912)  the  war 
had  already  entered  into  a  quieter  stage.  cAbd 
Allah’s  grandson,  cAbd  al-Rahmân  b.  Muhammed, 
became  his  successor,  he  having  had  homage  paid 
to  him  before  his  death. 
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CABD  ALLAH  11.  Mui.iammkd,  the  second 
important  ghcrlf  of  Mecca  of  the  family  of  the 
cAbadila,  succeeded  his  father  as  sfccrlf  in  1274 


(1858)  and  held  this  dignity  peacefully  enough  till 
his  death  in  1294  (1877).  The  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  which  took  place  during  his  term  of 
office,  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  the  Turks 
in  enforcing  their  sovereign  rights.  Several  measures 
which  were  brought  out  or  prepared  under  cAbd 
Allah’s  government  gave  proof  of  this:  IJjidda, 
Mecca  and  Ti’if  were  connected  by  telegraph 
with  the  outer  world,  Turkish  administrative  offices 
were  installed  in  these  towns,  as  well  as  in  Me¬ 
dina,  whilst  the  rcconqucst  of  Yemen  (1872)  com¬ 
pletely  established  the  Turkish  rule  in  Arabia. 

Although  cAl>d  Allah  was  no  less  anxious  than 
other  Serifs  to  use  his  office  for  enriching  him¬ 
self,  yet  lie  knew  how  to  win  the  affection  of 
the  population  of  the  Hidjâz.  His  amiable,  digni¬ 
fied  conduct  and  tact  in  dealing  with  Itedouins 
and  townsfolk,  as  well  ns  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Stamboul  sovereign  arc  to  the  present  day 
praised  as  being  unexcelled. 
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CABD  ALLAH  n.  Mui.iammkd,  successor 
of  the  Mahdl  in  the  Sudan.  cAbd  Allah  b.  Mu- 
hammed  nl-Taä’isljI,  the  notorious  Khalifa  and 
successor  of  the  Sudanese  Mahdl  Muhammed  Ahmed 
[q.  v.],  was  born,  it  seems,  in  the  middle  of  the 
forties  of  the  iq'11  century,  lie  was  a  native  of 
the  South-West  Därfür  and  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  the  Arah-Sudancsc  Ilaggara  (Hakkara),  more 
particularly  to  the  Djubarät  and  here  again  to  the 
group  of  the  Awlâd  I'mm  Surra.  His  father  Mu- 
hammed  al-Faklh  left  his  home  in  the  seventies 
with  his  whole  family  with  the  intention  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  Mecca,  but  died  on  the  way  at  Dar 
[>jimac.  Then  LAbd  Allah  went  to  the  Djazlra  to 
Muhammed  Ahmed  who  had  then  not  yet  pub¬ 
licly  appeared  as  the  Mahdl,  and  was  received 
into  his  Tarlka  [q.  v.].  He  soon  became  the  Mahdl*» 
right  hand  and  seems  to  have  inspired  him  with 
many  things,  c.  g.  with  his  journey  to  Kordofân, 
where  he  prepared  beforehand  the  elevation  of 
the  latter.  He  then,  in  August  188t,  took  partin 
the  bloody  fight  between  the  Mahdl  and  Muhammed 
Aba  Sacud  011  the  island  of  Ala,  and  here  soon  after 
followed  his  nomination  as  Khalifa.  He  is  called 
„the  first  of  the  four  caliphs“,  „Abu  llekr  al- 
Siddlk“,  which  title  w'as  solemnly  confirmed  in 
a  later  proclamation  between  the  onpturc  of  al- 
cl*baid  and  that  of  Khartum.  „He  belongs  to  me 
and  I  belong  to  him“,  says  the  Mahdl  in  this 
edict.  For  the  rest,  his  history  is  that  of  the 
Mahdl,  as  he  always  accompanied  the  latter  and 
was  present  during  the  victorious  campaign  of 
the  Malidlya  [q.  v.)  till  the  capture  of  Khartum? 
(26l!‘ Jan.  1885).  Some  months  later  (22  1  June)  the 
Mahdl  died  suddenly,  and  naturally  cAbd  Allah 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  The  Mahdïya 
proper  was  buried  together  with  the  Mahdi;  the 
religious  enthusiasm  had  to  be  replaced  by  a 
severe  and  cruel  absolute  government.  To  this  end 
the  Khalifa,  who  was  a  stranger  in  the  region 
round  Khartum,  needed  the  help  of  his  fellow- 
tribesmen,  and  his  interior  policy  was  therefore 
directed  to  bring  the  tribes  of  the  Western  Sudan 
(Kordofân,  Darfur)  willy-nilly  to  I’mm  Dermin, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  remove  the  tribes  of 
the  Nile  region  to  distant  outposts.  Without  any 
moral  restraint,  his  rule  was  one  of  terror,  of 
which  cyc-wdt nesses,  such  as  Slatin,  Ohrwaldcr, 
Neufeld  and  others,  give  most  dreadful  details. 
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AM  Allah's  principal  object  was  to  create  a  fa« 
mily  dynasty  and,  in  stead  of  a  religious  Mahdlya, 
to  found  a  hereditary  sultanate  for  his  family. 
Rudolf  Slat  in  in  his  Fire  and  noord  in  the  Sudan, 
chaps.  xt{  and  xvii,  has  given  the  best  description 
of  his  empire  and  rule.  Naturally  insurrections 
against  cAhd  Allah  were  not  lacking.  He  was  in¬ 
deed  able  to  suppress  them,  but  in  the  long  run 
the  bonds  that  held  his  empire  together  weakened 
more  and  more  and  only  the  ever  present  fear  of 
death  held  his  hordes  together,  until  the  battle 
of  L*mm  DcrmAn  (Omdurman)  brought  about  the 
complete  downfall  of  his  power.  The  empire 
he  had  inherited  from  the  Mahdf  grew  under  his 
rule  towards  the  north,  the  south  and  especially 
towards  the  east  (Abyssinia),  though  he  himself 
no  longer  left  I'mm  Herman.  This  growth  was 
due  to  the  Knglish  withdrawing  from  the  Sudan 
and  to  the  defeat  of  the  Abyssinians.  The  battle 
of  ToskI  (3  Aug.  1889)  was  the  turning  point, 
then  came  the  famous  building  of  the  railway, 
Kitchener’s  advance,  the  battle  of  the  Atbara  on 
the  8'k  April  1898,  and  finally  on  the  a*1  Sept. 
1898  the  battle  of  Omdurman.  With  a  few  faithful 
followers  cAbd  Allah  fled  to  Kordofân,  where  he  died 
fighting  like  a  madman  on  the  72'1  November  1899. 
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(ABD  ALLAH  It.  Muiammkd.  [Sec  ihn 

Al.-FARADf.] 

‘ABD  ALLAH  B.  AI.-Mt'KAFFAC.  [Sec  I  BN 

Al.-MUK  AKFa‘.] 

ABD  ALLAH  n.  MrsA  n.  Ninair,  eldest  son 
of  the  famous  conqueror  of  the  Maghrib  and  of 
Spain.  He  was  entrusted  by  bis  father,  when  the 
latter  set  out  for  Spain,  with  the  administration  rf 
Ifrtklya  (93  =  711).  He  likewise  took  his  father's 
place  when  the  latter,  having  been  denounced  by 
Târik,  left  for  the  Ka>t,  whence  he  never  returned. 
Involved  in  the  downfall  of  his  family  brought  about 
by  the  caliph  Sulaituân,  who  could  not  sec  with¬ 
out  distrust  one  son  of  Müsä  (cAbd.Allâh)  the 
governor  of  Ifrfklyn,  another  (LAl>d  nl-‘Azlz)  of 
Spain,  and  a  third  (cAbd  al-Malik)  of  tKc  Maghrib, 
he  was  deposed  in  96  (714-7 1 5)  aud  was  replaced 
by  Mu  hammed  b.  Yazld,  whe*  took  possession  of 
his  government  in  97  (7 1 5).  Ilis  end  is  obscure. 
According  to  Ibn  cAd]iârI  (at-Bayan  aSMughr ib,  i. 
33),  Abu’l  Mahâsin  (cd.  Juynb.  ct  Matth.,  i.  261) 
and  al-Nuwairl,  who  give  the  year  99  (71 1)  as 
the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Muhnmmcd,  the  last 
named,  after  having  tortured  cAbd  Allâh,  threw 
hi  in  into  prison,  where  he  kept  him  until  he  put 
him  to  death  by  order  of  the  caliph,  llcla«Ihorl 
(cd.  de  (îoeje,  p.  231)  ascribes  this  execution  to 
lii'hr  b.  Snfwän,  who,  he  thinks,  punished  cA!>d 
Allah  (102  =  720)  for  having  been  in  sympathy 
with  the  Berber*,  who  assassinated  the  governor 
Ya/ld  1».  Abl  Muslim.  The  author  of  Fath  at • 
Andatus  (cd.  Jones,  pp.  1 5-16)  has  reproduced  this 
story  with  romantic  details.  (K.  Hasskt.) 

ABD  ALLAH  it.  Muslim.  [Sec  idn 

$UTAIHA.] 

‘ABD  ALLAH  n.  al-Mu‘tazz.  [See  ihn 

AL-MUCTAZZ.] 


CABD  ALLAH  b.  Mirff,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Insurrection  against  the  caliph  Yazld  I,  and 
later  governor  of  the  opposing  caliph  cAbd  Allflh  b. 
al-Zubair.  On  account  of  the  increasing  discontent 
with  the  Umaiyad  rule  after  the  accession  of  Yazld 
I,  cAbd  Allah  intended  to  leave  Medina,  but  was 
persuaded  by  cAbd  Allah  b.  ‘Omar  [q.  v.]  to  remain 
in  the  town.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  shortly 
afterwards  revolted  against  the  new  caliph,  they  gave 
the  goverment  to  cAbd  Allah  b.  Hanzala;  with  him, 
however,  the  honored  and  influential  lbn  MujI* 
is  also  named  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  in¬ 
surgents.  In  IJhu  n-I.Iidjdja  63  (August  683)  the 
decisive  battle  between  the  troops  of  the  caliph 
and  the  Medinian  rebels  took  place  on  the  Harra, 
lbn  Mutl‘  participated  in  the  fight,  escaped  the 
general  destruction  and  fled  to  Mecca  to  cAbd 
Allah  b.  al-Zubair,  who  appointed  him  governor 
of  Kufa.  In  the  year  66  (685)  he  was,  however, 
expelled  by  the  ambitious  adventurer  MukhtSr  b. 
Abi  c  l’ bn  id,  and  went  first  to  Basra  and  then  to 
Mecca  where  he  fought  for  lbn  al-Zubair.  He  there 
met  with  his  death  in  the  year  73  (692),  shortly 
before  lbn  al-Zubair. 
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(K.  V.  Z  KTTK  R  ST  f'.  F.N.) 

CABD  ALLAH  n.  cOmar  11.  cAni>  al- 
cAzIz,  son  of  the  caliph  cOmar  II.  In  the  year 

126  (744)  cAbd  Allah  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  ‘Irak  by  Yazld  III,  but  in  a  short  time  aroused 
the  discontent  of  the  Syrian  chiefs  in  that  place, 
who  felt  that  they  were  unfavorably  treated  by 
the  new  governor  compared  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ‘Irak.  After  the  accession  of  Marwän  IJ,cAbd 
Allah  b.  Mifàwiya  [q.  v.],  a  descendant  of  ‘All’s 
brother  [>jacfar,  rebelled  in  Küfa  in  Muharram 

127  (October  744),  but  was  expelled  by  cAbd 
Allah  b.  ‘Omar,  whereupon  he  removed  his  propa¬ 
ganda  work  to  another  place.  When  Marwan  trans¬ 
ferred  to  al-Nadr  b.  SacId  al-Harashl  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  the  cIraV>  cAbd  Allah  energetically  refused 
to  leave  his  post.  Al-Nadr  appeared  at  Küfa,  whilst 
cAbd  Allah  remained  at  Hirn  and  it  came  to  a  battle 
royal  between  them.  In  a  short  time,  however,  a 
common  enemy  appeared  in  the  person  of  the  Khä- 
ricjjitc  chief  al-Hahliâk  b.  Kais,  and  then  the  two 
adversaries  had  to  come  to  terms,  nay  they  had  to 
join  forces.  In  Radjah  l27(April-May  745)  they  were 
defeated  by  al-Hahhak  and  ‘Abd  Allah  withdrew 
to  Wâsi|,  whilst  the  victor  captured  KQfa.  Then 
the  old  enmity  between  the  two  governors  again  * 
blazed  out,  but  for  a  second  time  al-Hahhük  put 
an  end  to  their  hostilities.  After  a  siege  lasting 
several  months  cAbd  Allah  was  obliged  to  make 
peace  with  al-Hahhâk.  Subsequently  Marwän  had 
cAbd  Allah  arrested.  According  to  the  most  cur¬ 
rent  account,  he  died  of  the  plague  in  the  prison 
of  Harran  in  the  year  132  (749-750). 
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(K.  V.  ZKTTKRSTÊKN.) 

CABD  ALLAH  n.  cOmar  h.  al-Khatt^h, 
eldest  son  of  the  caliph  cOmar  I,  and  one  of  the  most 
respected  of  all  Muhammed’s  companions,  gene¬ 
rally  called  Ibn  ‘Omar.  cAbd  Allah  was  born 
several  years  before  the  Hidjra,  his  mother’s 
name  was  Zainab  bint  Maz‘ün.  He  became  a  con- 
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vert  to  Islfim  in  hit  boyhood  at  the  same  time 
as  his  father.  At  the  battles  of  Bcdr  and  Uhud 
he  was  kept  in  the  background  by  Muhamraed, 
because  he  was  still  too  young,  but  he  took  part 
in  the  campaign  of  the  Ditch  and  fought  in  all 
the  battles  of  the  Prophet.  Subsequently  also  his 
name  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  mi¬ 
litary  expeditions.  First  of  all  he  followed  Jvhftlid 
b.  al-Walld  in  the  latter's  expedition  against  the 
rebellious  tribes  in  the  interior  Arabia,  in  the 
time  of  Aba  Bckr's  reign,  then  he  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Nchftwend,  the  date  of  which  is 
usually  given  as  21  (642).  He  was  further  amongst 
the  Medinian  reinforcements,  which  cOihin:m  sent 
to  cAbd  Allah  b.  SaM  b.  A  hi  Sarh,  his  governor 
iu  Egypt,  to  subjugate  the  rest  of  North  Africa, 
and  soon  afterwards  —  in  the  year  30  (650-651) 
—  he  marched  to  'fabaristSn  under  the  command 
to  SacId  b.  al-cÂsï.  Again  in  the  year  49(609) 
Ibn  cOmar  took  part  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Byzantines,  which  was  undertaken  by  Yiizld  b. 
Muc4wiya.  As  to  home  politics,  cAbd  Allah  took 
up  a  strictly  neutral  position  amongst  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parties  which  fought  for  supremacy.  When 
cOmnr  on  his  death-bed  appointed,  from  amongst 
Muhnmmed’s  most  tried  companions,  six  trust¬ 
worthy  meu  to  elect  a  new  ruler,  he  nominated 
his  son  cAbd  Allah  as  consultative  member.  In 
the  year  37  (658)  the  latter  was  present  at  the 
court  of  arbitration  that  was  appointed  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  CA1I  and  Mucäwiya,  without, 
however,  himself  making  any  claim  to  the  cali¬ 
phate.  lie  was  indeed  one  of  the  candidates  pro¬ 
posed  by  Abü  Mflsä  aî-AsJjcarï,  but  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  suitable.  After  cOLhm;Tn's  death,  cAlI  had 
required  lbn  cOinar  to  do  homage  to  him,  a 
thing  the  latter  energetically  refused  to  do,  de¬ 
claring  he  would  only  pay  homage  to  him  when 
all  Mussulmans  would  do  so.  Later  on  Mucäwiya 
received  the  same  answer  when  he  demanded  ho¬ 
mage  for  his  son  Vazld.  When,  however,  the  latter 
ascended  the  throne,  cOmar  made  no  dilTicultics,  but 
at  once  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  cAbd  Allah 
b.  cOmar  was  personally  a  religious  man,  who 
was  everywhere  held  in  great  esteem  on  account 
of  his  noble  and  unselfish  character,  lie  is  more¬ 
over  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  autho¬ 
rities  on  the  earliest  history  of  Islam;  and  with 
reason,  for  through  his  intimate  intercourse  with 
Muhammcd  and  many  other  influential  men  of 
that  period  he  had  acquired  an  exact  knowledge 
of  all  the  important  factors  of  that  period.  His 
traditions  were  handed  down  to  posterity  by  his 
sons  and  other  disciples.  cAbd  Allah  b.  cOmar 
died  at  Mecca  in  the  year  73  (beginning  of  693), 
after  the  pilgrimage,  at  the  nge  of  84  according 
to  general  report. 
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CABD  ALLÄH  it.  Ra^uId.  [See  IBS 

RASlllD.] 

CABD  ALLÄH  B.  RawAi.ia,  a  Khazra- 
jjjite,  belonging  to- the  most  esteemed  clan  of  the 
Banu  ’1-Härith.  At  the  second  cAkaba  assembly 
in  March  622,  cAbd  Allah  was  one  of  the  12 
trustworthy  men,  whom  the  already  converted 
Medinians  conformably  to  the  Prophet’s  wish 
had  chosen.  When  Muhammcd  had  emigrated  to 


Medina,  cAbd  Alllh  proved  himself  to  be  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  upright  champions  of  hie 
cause.  Mul)ammed  appears  to  have  thought  a  great 
deal  of  him,  and  often  entrusted  him  with  honor* 
able  missions.  After  the  battle  of  Bcdr  in  the  year 
623,  in  which  the  Mussulmans  were  victorious, 
cAbd  Allah  together  with  /aid  b.  Häriiha  had  to 
hasten  to  Medina  to  bring  the  tidings  of  victory. 
During  the  so-called  „second  campaign  against 
Bedr*,  at  the  beginning  of  625,  cAbd  Allah 
remained  behind  in  Medina  as  lieutenant-com¬ 
mander.  When  in  627,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  of  Medina,  the  fidelity  of  the  BanQ  Kurai/a, 
his  allies,  was  suspected,  the  Prophet  sent  cAb«l 
Allah  together  with  three  other  influential  Medi¬ 
nians  to  find  out  the  real  sentiments  of  his  allies. 
After  Khaibar  had  been  conquered  in  the  year  628 
and  its  territory  divided,  Muhammcd  sent  there 
cAhd  Allah  as  appraiser.  On  sending  the  MuJta 
expedition  in  the  year  629,  cAbd  Allah  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Prophet  as  second  licutcnant- 
commandcr-in-chicf  of  the  army,  and  when  his 
superiors  had  both  fallen,  he  sought  and  met  his 
death  as  they  had  done  lighting  for  the  Faith. 

Besides  his  military  talents  wAbd  Allah  possessed 
other  qualities  which  made  him  valuable  to  his 
master;  he  belonged  to  the  few  pre-Islamic  men 
who  could  write,  and  was  for  this  reason,  toge¬ 
ther  with  other  faithful  followers,  chosen  os  se¬ 
cretary  by  the  Prophet.  Muhammcd  appears  to 
have  esteemed  him  very  highly  more  especially  on 
account  of  his  poetical  gifts.  In  the  Kitab  aU 
AgljänJ  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  Prophet 
considered  his  poems  equal  to  those  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  poets  Hassan  b.  T.hàbit  and  Kacb  b.  Mûlik. 

It  is  characteristic  of  cAbd  Allah's  „literary  ten¬ 
dency  “  that  he  abused  the  Korai  dûtes  for  their 
unbelief,  whilst  the  two  other  poets  always  re¬ 
proached  them  with  their  evil  deeds.  Only  about 
5°  verses  of  his  have  been  preserved  and  they 
arc  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in  Ihn  Hishäm. 

Bibliography:  lbn  Sacd,  iii.  21  part,  79 
et  seq.\  Ihn  Iliüham  (cd.  Wiistcnf.),  i.  457.  675 ; 
Tabari,  i.  1460,  1610  et  j<y.;  Agliüui,  xi.  80; 
xv.  29;  Weil,  Mohammed  der  Prophet ,  p.  350, 
note.  (A.  Sciiaai>e.) 

CABD  ALLÄH  B.  Saija,  often  called  by 
Arabian  historians,  lbn  al-Sawd;V  after  his  mother, 
w-as  said  to  be  a  Jew  from  Sanrä3,  having  been 
converted  to  lsläm  during  the  government  of  the  ca¬ 
liph  cOthman.  After  wandering  about  in  the  Hidjaz, 
in  Basra  and  Küfa,  whence  he  was  expelled,  he 
proceeded  to  Egypt  via  Syria  and  there  joined 
the  regiment  of  ‘Othman’s  malcontents.  He  here  % 
evolved  a  peculiar  dogma  which  was  subsequently 
further  developed  by  his  followers  and  has  made 
his  name  famous.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  settle 
exactly  what  belonged  to  him  and  what  to  his 
successors,  because,  amongst  others,  al-Shahrastânl 
in  his  account  of  it,  docs  not  entirely  distinguish 
between  the  two  constituent  parts.  If  we  keep  to 
the  accounts  of  Tabari  and  Makrlzl,  he  taught 
the  return  ( ra^lfa )  of  Muhammcd.  This  must  not 
be  considered  a  palingenesis  of  the  Prophet  in 
CA1I,  as  Wellhauscn  regards  it,  because  he  is 
said  to  have  based  this  dogma  on  the  example 
of  Christ's  parusia  and  with  reference  to  Korda, 
xxviii.  85.  It  is  true  that  later,  as  Wellhauscn 
with  reason  asserts,  the  dogma  of  return  coin¬ 
cides  with  that  of  palingenesis  or  re-birth,  which 
they  tried  to  explain  by  transmigration  of  the 
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■oui  mod  by  comparison  with  the  all-pervading 
sunlight.  He  also  introduced  the  doctrine  that 
to  every  Prophet  was  appointed  a  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  (t va#)  und  that  Muhammed  »  t trap  was  CA!I; 
whence  he  deduced  the  duty  of  every  believer 
to  stand  up  for  cAII*s  rights  with  word  and  deed. 
cAbd  Allah  is  said  to  have  therefore  employed 
missionaries  for  the  propagation  of  these  ideas, 
lie  was  amongst  those  who  in  SfcawwSl  35  (April 
656)  marched  from  Kgypt  to  Medina,  and  after¬ 
wards  he  accompanied  the  caliph  CA1I,  whom  he, 
however,  embarrassed  with  his  excessive  venera¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  latter  banished  him  toal-Mada’in. 
Wc  know  nothing  concerning  the  manner  nor 
the  date  of  his  death.  If  he  survived  his  master's 
murder  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  afterwards 
altered  his  doctrine  of  the  return  of  Muhammed, 
making  it  more  in  harmony  with  the  views  of 
the  extreme  Shiites. 

Jiibl i ograp  hy  :  JabarT,  i.  2942  et  seq.; 

Makrlzl,  Khita{,  ii.  334,  352;  Shahrastänl  (cd. 

Curcton),  pp.  1 32  et  seq .  (Ilaarbriicker,  i.  200); 

Weil,  Gcsr/i.  it.  Chalifen ,  i.  173  et  seq .;  A.  v. 

Krcmcr,  Gesch.  d.  herrsch .  Ideen ,  p.  340;  Well- 

hausen,  Die  religiös-politischen  Oppositionspar¬ 
teien  pp.  91  et  seq .  (M.  Tll.  Houtsma.) 

CABD  ALLAH  ».  Saci>,  Muslim  statesman 
and  general.  Abü  Yahyä  cAbd  Alläh  b.  Sacd  b. 
Abi  Sarh  al^Amirl  l>clongcd  to  the  clan  of  cÄmir 
b.  I.ti'aiy  of  Korai^h  and  was  as  foster  brother 
of  the  subsequent  caliph  cOthm5n  a  chief  par¬ 
tisan  of  the  L’maiyads.  lie  was  less  a  soldier  than 
a  financier.  The  judgements  of  historians  on  his 
character  vary  greatly.  II is  name  is  connected  in 
many  ways  with  the  beginnings  of  Islam.  First 
be  is  mentioned  as  one  of  Muhammcd's  scribes: 
be  is  supposed  to  have  arbitrarily  altered  the  re¬ 
velation,  at  least  he  boasted  of  doing  so  after  his 
apostasy  from  Islam,  whereby  he  incurred  the 
hate  of  the  Prophet.  For  this  reason  the  latter 
desired  to  have  him  executed  after  the  capture 
of  Mecca,  but  cOÜimân  obtained,  though  with 
difficulty,  the  Prophet's  pardon.  This  story  became 
afterwards  very  famous.  cAbd  Allah  later  on  showed 
himself  grateful  to  ‘Othmfin  for  kis  rescue  by 
agitating  for  the  latter's  election  as  caliph.  He 
belongs  to  the  Hidjra  companions  who  took  part 
in  the  conquest  of  Kgypt  under  cAmr  b.  al^Asr 
[q.  v.]  and  appears  to  have  governed  Upper  Kgypt 
independently  under  cOmar,  after  the  latter’s 
quarrel  with  cAmr.  It  is  impossible  cxactcly  to 
fix  the  date  when  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  whole  of  Kgypt;  according  to  Ibn  Taghrl- 
birdl,  as  early  as  the  year  25  (645-646),  and 
therefore  before  the  revolt  of  Alexandria  under 
Manuel.  As  he  was  not  able  to  suppress  this 
rising,  cAmr  was  recalled,  who,  however,  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  victory  had  to  hand  back  the 
government  to  cAbd  Allah.  ‘Olhmiin  desired  to 
ratify  cAbd  Allah's  appointment  ns  financial 
prefect  and  cAmr*s  ns  military  governor,  but  the 
latter  declined.  cAbd  Allah  now  succeeded  in 
considerably  increasing  the  state  revenues  of  Kgypt 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  caliph.  Although 
his  principal  aim  was  the  administration  of  the 
finances,  he  also  became  renowned  as  a  general. 
cAbd  Allah  regulated  the  relations  between  the 
Mussulmaus  and  the  Nubians  and  supported  Muc8- 
wiya’s  expedition  against  Cyprus.  He  himself  under¬ 
took  several  expeditions  against  Roman  Africa,  the 
first  probably  in  the  year  25  (645-646),  the  most 


important  and  most  successful  certainly  In  the 
year  27  (647-648).  He  subjugated  the  district  of 
Carthage  to  Islam.  His  most  important  military 
performance  was  the  naval  battle  of  Dhat  al- 
Sawarl,  equal  in  importance  to  the  battle  of  Yar- 
mük  [q.  v.],  in  which  the  Roman  fleet  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  This  battle  took  place  in  the 
year  31  (651-652),  hardly  later,  as  is  given  by 
some  sources.  Soon  afterwards  all  over  the  empire 
there  commenced  uprisings  against  cOthntän.  cAbd 
Allah  appears  as  the  principal  champion  of  the 
régime  represented  by  the  caliph.  He  endeavored 
to  warn  the  caliph  and  even  left  Kgypt  in  order 
to  support  him.  His  lieutenant  al-Sa'ib  b.  Hishäm 
was  expelled  by  the  Egyptian  revolutionary  party 
under  Muhammed  b.  Hudhaifa  and  cAbd  Allah 
himself  was  forbidden  to  return  to  Egypt.  On 
the  frontier  cAbd  Allah  learned  of  the  murder 
of  the  caliph,  and  fled  to  Mu'äwiya.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  latter's  departure  to  Siflfln,  he  died  in 
Askalon  or  Ramla  (in  36  or  37  =  656-657  or 
657-658).  His  supposed  participation  in  the  battle 
of  Sifffn  and  his  late  death  in  the  year  57  (676- 
677)  belong  to  the  numberless  myths  connected 
with  the  battle  of  Sifltn. 
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Makrlzl,  Khitat,  i.  299;  Tabari,  i.  1639  et  seq., 
2593>  2785,  2813  et  seq.,  2817  et  seq.,  2826, 
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Ibn  Hishäm  (cd.  Wüstenf.),  pp.  8x8  et  seq.; 
Nawawl  (cd.  Wüstenf.),  pp.  345  et  seq.;  A. 
Müller,  Der  Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abendland, 
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CABD  ALLAH  n.  Sai.äm,  a  Jew  from  Me¬ 
dina,  originally  called  al-Husain  and  belonged  to 
the  Hand  Kninukac.  Muhammed  gave  him  the 
name  of  cAbd  Allah  when  he  embraced  Islam. 
This  conversion  is  said  to  have  taken  place  im¬ 
mediately  after  Muhammcd's  arrival  at  Medina, 
but  according  to  others,  when  Muhammed  was 
still  in  Mecca.  Another  account  which  makes  him 
accept  Islam  in  the  year  8  (629-630)  is  worthy  „ 
of  more  credence  —  though  Mohammedan  critics 
think  it  badly  accredited,  — -  for  his  name  is  sought 
in  vain  in  the  battles  which  Muhammed  had  to 
wage  in  Medina.  The  few  unimportant  mentions 
in  the  Maghâzt  may  well  have  been  inserted  in 
order  to  remove  the  glaring  contradiction  with 
the  generally  accepted  tradition.  He  was  with 
cOmar  in  Djabiya  and  Jerusalem,  and  under  cOth- 
man  stood  at  the  latter's  side  in  the  fight  against 
the  rebels,  whom  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  dis¬ 
suade  from  murdering  the  caliph.  After  cOLhnian's 
death  he  did  not  do  homage  to  CAU  and  im¬ 
plored  him  not  to  march  to  clràk  against  cA’isha; 
legend  makes  him  meet  Mucä\viya  also.  He  died 
43  (663-664).  In  Muslim  tradition  he  has  be¬ 
come  the  typical  representative  of  that  group  of 
Jewish  scribes  which  honored  truth  and  admitted 
that  Muhammed  was  the  Prophet  predicted  in  the 
Tawrat  (Torah),  whom  they  protected  from  the 
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intrigues  of  their  co-religionists.  The  questions 
which  lAbd  Allah  is  made  to  ask  Muhammed  and 
which  only  a  prophet  could  answer,  the  contents 
of  the  Iladllh,  which  tradition  works  ascribe  to  him, 
and  the  story  of  BulQkyä,  which  Tha'labl  puts 
into  his  mouth,  mostly  have  their  origin  in  Jewish 
sources;  if  they  do  not  really  come  frem  ^Al»d 
Allah  himself,  they  certainly  come  from  Jewish 
renegade  circles.  Whilst  his  contemporaries  often 
rcprochcd  him  with  his  Jewish  origin,  later  on 
traditions  were]  circulated,  in  which  Muhammed 
assures  him  of  his  entering  Paradise,  or  in  which 
the  Prophet  and  celebrated  companions  give  him 
high  praise.  Certain  verses  of  the  Kor'ân  arc  also 
said  to  refer  to  him.  The  „questions*  which  he 
asked  Muhammed  were  subsequently  enlarged  to 
whole  books,  and  in  the  same  manner  several 
other  works  were  foisted  on  him,  which  arc  partly 
based  on  what  he  related  in  the  Hadith.  Toge¬ 
ther  with  his  sons  Muhammed  and  Yü*uf,  A  hü 
Uuraira  and  Anas  b.  Malik  handed  down  his 
traditions.  Tabari  put  in  his  Chronicle  more  espe¬ 
cially  Biblical  accounts  taken  from  cAbd  Allah. 
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(J.  IIoRovtrz.) 

CABD  ALLAH  n.  SacCi».  [Sec  tnN  sacüi>.] 
CABD  ALLÀH  11.  SuraijjJ.  [See  ihn  Su- 

raiijj.] 

CABD  ALLÄH  n.  Tâiur,  statesman,  ge¬ 
neral  and  poet,  born  about  1S2  (798)  and  died 
in  230  (844).  cAbd  Allah’s  father  Tähir  b.  al- 
Husain  had  already  rendered  the  caliph  al-Mahniin 
great  services,  and  cAl»d  Allah  himself  soon  won 
the  good  graces  of  the  caliph  not  only  for  his 
father’s  sake,  but  also  on  account  of  his  personal 
merits.  In  206  (821-822)  h-  was  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  regions  between  al-Rakka  and  Egypt, 
and  at  the  same  time  received  the  supreme  command 
in  the  battle  against  one  of  al-Amln’s  followers 
named  Nasr  b.  Sljabath,  who  first  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  neighborhood  of  I  laleb  (Aleppo), 
and  in  a  short  time  extended  his  sway  over  a 
large  district.  It  is  true  that  Tahir  had  already 
checked  the  further  spread  of  this  uprising,  but 
Nasr’s  complete  subjugation  only  took  place  iu 
the  year  209  (825),  when  he  had  to  surrender  to 
cAbd  Allah.  When  the  latter  had  put  an  end  to 


Nasr’i  doings,  use  was  made  of  him  in  Kgypt. 
There  as  early  as  199  (814-815)  a  great  number 
of  Spanish  fugitives  had  landed,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  brought  that  province,  which  was  already 
in  a  tottering  state,  into  a  still  greater  confusion. 
In  the  year  210  (825-826)  cAbd  Allah  went  to 
Egypt  by  order  of  the  caliph  and  quickly  suc- 
cedeed  in  restoring  order  there.  After  establishing 
there  a  deputy  governor,  he  returned  as  early  as 
the  year  211,  or  according  to  other  authorities, 
not  before  the  following  year  to  cIräk.  While  he 
tarried  at  Dina  war  and  raised  an  army  in  order 
to  help  the  governor  of  Ä'lharbaidjän  against  the 
scccdcr  Bübck  and  his  followers,  he  was  made 
governor  of  Khorftsan,  in  succession  to  his  brother 
Talha,  who  died  in  213  (828-829).  l  ike  the  other 
'jahiridcs  cAbd  Allah  ruled  in  this  province 
according  to  the  maxims  of  government  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  by  his  father  Tähir  [q.  v.],  in  the 
famous  writings  which  have  been  preserved  by 
many  authors,  lie  ruled  almost  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  prince,  although  he  formally  acknowledged 
the  suzerainty  of  the  caliph,  and  as  generalissimo 
commanded  the  latter’s  troops.  As  often  as  he  came 
to  Bagdad  he  resided  in  the  magnificent  palace 
built  by  his  father  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris 
(le  Strange,  Baghdad ,  pp.  ||S  et  seq.).  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  al-Mu^asitn,  a  certain 
fAlidc,  Muhammed  b.  al- Käsim,  appeared  as  pre¬ 
tender  to  the  throne,  but  was  overcome  by  the 
troops  of  cAbd  Allah  b.  Tähir,  surrendered  to  the 
latter  and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  caliph.  This 
happened  in  the  year  219  (S34).  Two  years  later 
a  much  more  dangerous  mutiny  broke  out  in  Ta- 
bar  ist  an  which  belonged  to  the  governorship  of 
Khoräsän  under  the  rule  of  cAbd  Allah.  Through 
the  intrigues  of  the  Turkish  general  Afsjdn,  who 
was  envious  of  the  great  power  of  the  Jahiridcs, 
the  Ispchbcd  Mäziyar  b.  Karin  of  Tabarislän  was 
induced  to  rebel  against  the  caliph.  But  when 
troops  assembled  from  all  sides  against  him,  he 
was  betrayed  by  his  own  people  and  rendered 
harmless  by  cAbd  Alläh.  To  his  soldierly  and 
statesmanlike  talents  cAbd  Allah  united  still  other 
qualities.  He  was  also  celebrated  for  his  poe¬ 
tical  and  musical  abilities  and  the  compiler  of 
the  Hamûsa,  Abil  Tammäin,  found  in  him  a  l»e- 
nevolcnt  patron.  That  lie  was  not  insensible 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  is  clearly  to  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  an  excellent  sort  of 
Egyptian  melon  has  been  named  after  him  cAbd- 
allawl;  in  general  the  greatest  luxury  reigned  in 
his  palace.  According  to  the  usual  account,  cAbd 
Allah  b.  Tahir  died  Monday,  the  Hl,‘  Rablc  I  230 
(26,,‘  November  844)  at  the  age  of  4S.  Yet  by 
some  his  death  has  been  fixed  as  early  as  the  year 
228.  This  account  of  his  end  passes  as  incorrect, 
yet  the  week  day  seems  to  pronouuce  in  favor 
of  it  (comp.  Wiistenfcld’s  Tabellen Î).  His  son 
was  confirmed  as  his  successor  by  the  caliph  al- 
Waüiik. 

B  ibliogr  a  p  h  y  :  Ibn  Khallikän(ed.  Wüsten  f.), 
N*.  380.  Tabari,  iii.  1044  et  s eq.\  Ibn  al-Alhlr 
(ed.  Tornb.),  vi.  256  et  seq. ;  Yacl>übl  (cd.  Houtsma), 
ii.  ;  Abu  ’1-Mahasin  (cd.  Juynb.  et  Matth.),  i.  600 
et  seq.\  Weil,  Gesch.  d.  Chalifen ,  ii.;  A.  Müller, 
Der  Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abendland ,  i.  506  et 
seq.',  Barthold,  Turkestan ,  pp.  2 14  et  seq.\ 
Rothstcin,  in  the  Orient.  Studien ,  Th.  Noldeke 
gnvidmet ,  pp.  162  et  seq. 

(K.  V.  ZE TTERSTÊF.N.) 
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CABD  ALLAH. 


CABD  ALLAH  B.  Iüawr,  usually  called 
Aba  Fadaik,  a  Khâridjite  of  the  Bann  Kais  b. 
Thaclaba,  after  he  had  killed  Najjda  b.  cAmir 
[q.  ▼.]  obtained  the  dominion  over  al-Bahrain  in 
the  year  72  (691).  He  put  to  flight  the  troops 
sent  against  him  from  Basra,  but  was  himself  in 
73  (6 93)  vanquished  and  slain  by  the  troops 
which  cA1m1  al-Malik  had  sent  against  him. 

Bibliograph y  :  Mubarrad,  Kami l ,  p.  662; 
Tabari,  ii.  829,  852  et  seq.  ;  Anonyme  Arab . 
Chronik  (ed.  Ahlwardt),  pp.  143  el  seq.\  Brün¬ 
no  w,  Die  Charidschiten ,  pp.  47  el  set/.  ;  Wcll- 
hnuscn,  Die  religi os-poli tischen  Oppositionspar - 
leien ,  p.  32.  (M.  Tlî.  Houtsma.) 

cABO  ALLAH  B.  Uuaiy,  also  called  lux 
Salül  after  his  mother,  chief  of  the  Khazradjitcs. 
Before  the  coming  of  Muhainmcd  to  Medina  cAbd 
Allah  had  dominion  over  Aws  and  Khnzradj  — 
the  only  case,  says  Ihn  I lihham  explicitly,  in  which 
these  two  tribes  united  under  a  common  chief. 
—  After  the  coming  of  Muhainmcd  cAbd  Allah 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  example  of  the  masses 
and  embrace  Islam,  in  order  not  to  be  entirely 
set  aside  ;  but  in  his  heart  he  bore  a  bitter  grudge 
against  his  rival,  whom  he  now  looked  on  as  a 
political  adventurer,  and  ceaselessly  endeavored 
to  shake  the  latter’s  reputation.  Therefore  among 
Muslim  authors,  who  neglect  no  opportunity  of 
saying  evil  things  of  him,  he  is  regarded  as  the 
bead  of  the  hypocrites  ( munUftlTtn )  [q.  v.].  When 
in  the  year  624  the  Prophet  proceeded  against 
the  BanO  Kainuka',  the  allies  af  cAl>d  Allah,  and 
«  year  later  the  Band  Nadir,  also  allied  with  the 
Kliazradjitçs,  cA1m1  Allah  dared  not  undertake  any¬ 
thing  serious  on  their  behalf.  Only  when,  after  a 
long  siege,  they  u'erc  constrained  to  yield  to  Mu- 
bammed,  did  lie  interpose  and  oblige  the  latter  to 
spare  at  least  the  life  of  the  besieged.  In  the 
council  of  war  before  the  battle  of  1‘hud  in  625, 
cA1h1  Allah  was  himself  of  the  opinion,  reasonable 
in  itself,  that  they  should  remain  quietly  in  the 
town  and  allow  the  enemy  to  come  up  thither; 
tins  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Prophet,  who, 
however,  determined,  but  only  on  account  of  the 
urging  of  his  men,  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
Whether  on  the  following  day  cAbd  Allah  actually 
first  marched  out  with  the  army  and  then,  when 
halfway,  turned  liack  with  300  men,  aslbti  Ilisliani 
assures  us,  or  whether  lie  had  repiaincd  behind 
from  the  fir-4,  as  appears  from  Kor'ün,  iii.  160,  is 
doubtful;  one  thing  is  sure,  lie  did  not  fight  with 
the  rest  at  b'hud.  With  regard  to  cAbd  Allah, 
Muhainmcd  showed  most  admirable  self-restraint 
and  kept  this  unusually  cautious  political  bearing 
fioin  then  until  the  last  moment.  On  the  march 
to  Tabuk  c.\bd  Allah  is  said  to  have  again  played 
the  same  part.  Nevertheless  the  Prophet,  when 
his  rival  died  shortly  after  (he  return  from  the 
same  expedition,  had  sufficient  self-control  to  pray 
over  his  tomb  and  to  pay  him  every  honor  due 
to  an  eminent  ally. 

Bibliography.  Ihn  llishilm  (cd.  Wüstcnf.), 
u  411  et  *y.,  546,  558  et  stq.,  591,  653,  726, 
734,  927;  Tabari,  i.  1695;  Wellliauscn,  Mu - 
hammed  in  Medina ,  p.  438  ;  Sprenger,  Das  Leben 
und  die  Lehre  des  Mohammad ,  iii.  572. 

(A.  SaiAADK). 

CABD  ALLAH  b.  Wau»  ai.-RäsibI,  a 
KhSridjitc,  bore  the  surname  of  the  „Man  with 
the  callosities*  ( dltu  '/-(haft nut),  because  he  bad 
received  callosities  from  bis  many  prostrations.  cA1h1 


Allah  belonged  to  the  prominent  men  amongst  the 
first  Khärifljitcs,  so  that  he  was  chosen  to  be 
caliph  by  his  followers,  when  they  had  separated 
from  CAU  (37  =  658).  He  fell  in  the  same  year 
(May-June  658)  in  the  bloody  battle  ofNahmwan. 

Bibliography  :  Mubarrad,  Kamil \  pp.  558 
et  seq.\  Tabari,  i.  3363  el  seq.\  Dlnawarl  (ed. 
Girgas  and  Rosen)  pp.  21$  et  seq.  \  Brünno w.  Die 
Charidschiten ,  pp.  18  el  seq.\  Wellhausen,  Die 
religiös-politischen  Oppositionsparteien ,  pp.  1 7 
et  seq.  (M.  Tn.  Houtsma.) 

CABD  ALLAH  b.  YäsIn  al-DjuzDU,  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Almoravidcs  (al-rn urUbi(ün).  He  owed 
his  nisba  to  his  mother  Tin  Izamaran,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  !>juzüla  or  Kuzula  tribe,  dwelling 
on  the  boundaries  of  the  Morocco  of  to-day  and 
the  Sahara.  cAbd  Allah  was  indicated  by  al-Aggäg, 
a  pupil  of  Abü  cImrân  al-FâsI,  to  a  chief  of  a 
colony  of  the  Lamtüna  in  the  south  of  the  Western 
Sahara,  who  wished  to  convert  those  people  to 
Islam,  as  a  man  capable  of  fulfilling  the  mission. 
Accordingly  he  w'ent  to  the  Lamtüna  and  began 
his  missionary  work.  Great  difficulties  seem  to 
have  stopped  him  at  the  very  beginning.  These 
obstacles  determined  him  to  take  refuge  with  some 
companions  on  an  island  in  the  Senegal,  where 
they  founded  a  sort  of  ascetic  community  styled 
by  Mussulman  writers  rifiät  („hermitage*).  They 
took  from  there  their  name  of  murâbi(ûny  whence 
the  word  almoravide .  Then  their  renown  having 
spread  and  their  number  having  been  increased 
by  numerous  adhesions,  they  soon  formed  a  for¬ 
midable  power,  to  the  extent  of  being  able  after¬ 
wards  to  reduce  by  force  the  tribes,  who  had 
received  them  so  badly  at  first.  Wbd  Allah  be¬ 
came  the  head  of  the  religious  community,  which 
was  above  all  distinguished  by  its  severe,  ascetic 
rules;  it  appeared  at  the  same  time  to  be  the 
commencement  of  the  Holy  War.  cAbd  Allah  soon 
hurled  his  murâbitün  against  the  infidel  tribes 
of  Lamtüna  and  other  Sanhädja,  and  the  sword 
converted  those  who  had  resisted  the  Apostolate. 
Though  remaining  the  religious  head  of  the  San¬ 
hädja,  cAbd  Allah  left  the  command  of  them  to 
a  native  chief  chosen  from  amongst  them:  the 
first  was  Yahyä  b.  Ibrahim  of  the  tribe  of  Oja- 
düla,  then  Yahya  b.  cOinar  al-Lamtünï.  cAbd  Allah 
retained  the  power  of  the  Imam,  the  direction  of 
the  Holy  War,  and  the  receipt  of  canonical  taxes, 
and  sometimes  inflicted  deserved  corporal  pu¬ 
nishment  on  the  emir.  cAbd  Allah’s  zeal,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  more  lively  than  his  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  was  extended.  From  this  point 
his  history  becomes  part  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Almoravidcs.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  recall 
that  they  conquered  the  Maghrâwa  of  Sidjilmäsa 
about  the  year  446  (1054-1055);  the  date  is  un¬ 
certain.  Almost  immediately  afterward  they  seized 
Awdaghast,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Negro  king¬ 
dom  of  Ghana.  Then  about  449  (1057-1058), 
cAbd  Allah  brought  them  to  his  native  country; 
Darä,  Sas,  the  Maghrfiwa  kingdom  of  Aghmät,  then 
the  principal  southern  town  of  Morocco  with 
Nalls,  fell  into  their  hands;  and  the  Almoravide 
empire  was  founded.  Everywhere  cAbd  Allah 
strove  to  make  prevail  the  strict  rules  of  piety, 
which  he  had  instituted  among  the  Almoravides 
and  which  up  to  our  own  epoch  have  not  ceased 
to  flourish  among  the  tribes  of  the  Sahara 
Mauritania.  About  451  (1059)  he  gave  battle  to 
the  Berghawâ|a  of  the  Atlantic  coast  (Tamasna), 
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in  the  coarse  of  which  he  met  hit  death  in  a 
place  called  by  the  authors  Karlfla  or  Karlfalt, 
where  he  was  buried.  A  chapel  was  built  there, 
which  was  still  much  frequented  in  the  time  of 
al-Bakrl.  The  true  personality  of  cAbd  Allah  is 
difficult  to  be  evolved;  the  use  of  his  name  in 
magic  and  in  the  orthodox  liturgy  gives  him 
falsely  the  appearance  of  a  magician. 

Bib li ogr up  ky\  al-Bakrf ,  al-Masülik  [Deter, 
de  P Afrique  sef  tenir.)  ;  Ibn  abl  Zarc,  al-Kar(as  ; 
Ibn  KhaidQn,  V/W  [Hist,  des  Berb .),  i.  237  et 
seq.;  Ibn  Abi  Dinar  al-Kairawfinl,  al-MtPnit 
fl  akhbâr  Ifrlklya  wa- Tunis  (Tunis,  1286), 
pp.  102  et  seq.;  A.  Muller,  Der  Islam  im 
Morgen •  und  Abendland \  ii.  61 1  et  seq. 

(E.  Dourrfi.) 

CABD  ALLÄH  B.  al-Zuhair,  a  Koraishite 
general,  who  contested  the  caliphate  of  the  Umaiyads 
for  nine  years,  was  bom  at  Medina  in  the  year 
I  (622),  or,  according  to  al-Wskidl,  20  months 
after  the  llidjjra  (Shacl»&n  2  =  l*'eb.  624),  killed 
in  a  battle  against  al-IIadjdj;i<]j,  near  Mecca,  on 
the  I7lîl  Ujumadä  I  73  (4*»*  Uct.  692);  comp., 
however,  Wellhauscn,  Das  arabische  A' eie  ft  und 
sein  Sturt,  p.  1 24.  Besides  the  fact  that  his  father, 
al-Zubair,  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  families 
of  Korai&h  and  was.  on  his  mother  Saflya’s  side  a 
cousin  of  the  Prophet,  cAbd  Allah  himself  was 
through  his  mother  Astnâ’  the  grandson  of  AbU  Bekr 
and  consequently  nephew  to  cAJisba.  According  to 
some  Mussulman  authors,  cAbd  Allah  was  the  first 
child  born  at  Medina  in  Isläm. 

When  barely  fourteen,  cAbd  Alläh  was  present 
with  his  father  at  the  battle  of  al-YarmQk  (14  = 
635).  Three  years  later  he  was  with  his  father  in 
the  army  of  cAmr  b.  al-cAs,  who  made  himself 
master  of  Egypt.  He  played  a  leading  part  in 
the  conquest  of  Ifrlklya,  and  in  an  engagement 
between  him  and  the  pdtricius  Gregory  killed  the 
latter  (29=649-650).  The  following  year  he  was 
with  SucId  b.  al-cAs  in  the  expedition  against  Kho- 
rüsän,  and  in  the  same  year  was  one  of  the  theo¬ 
logians  appointed  by  cOfhman  to  write  down  the 
Korean.  On  the  day  of  the  House  (18  Dhu’l- 
Hidjdja  35  =  17  June  656)  cAbd  Allah  was  one 
of  the  most  valiant  defenders  of  cOihmän.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Camel  (10  Djumâdâ  11  36=4  Dec. 
656)  he  had  the  command  of  his  aunt  cÄJisba’s 
infantry. 

During  the  reign  of  Mu'äwiya  b.  Abi  Sufy£n 
cAl>d  Allah  concealed  his  ambition  for  the  cali¬ 
phate,  only,  when  Mucäwiya  requested  him  to 
acknowledge  his  son  Yazld  as  heir  presumptive, 
he  refused.  On  the  death  of  Mucäwiya  (60  =  680) 
cAbd  Allah  declared  openly  against  Yazld  and 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Being  informed 
that  Yazld  had  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  cAbd 
Allah  escaped  at  night,  and  set  out  with  al-IIusain 
for  Mecca.  By  Yazïd’s  orders,  cAmr  b.  al-Zubair, 
a  brother  of  cAbd  Allah  and  hostile  to  him,  was 
sent  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  cAbd  Allah. 
But  the  latter  defied  his  brother’s  forces,  cAmr 
was  taken  prisoner  and  died  under  the  rod. 

cAbd  Allah,  however,  feared  the  rivalry  of  al- 
II usai n  and  treacherously  advised  him  to  under¬ 
take  his  journey  towards  Kufa,  which  was  sure 
to  be  fatal  for  him.  Directly  the  news  of  al- 
Husain’s  death  reached  Mecca,  cAbd  Allah  had 
himself  proclaimed  caliph  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  and  assumed  the  title  of  Amir  al- 
MtfminJn  (61=680-681).  The  people  of  Me¬ 


dina  having  rebelled  against  the  U  mai  y  ad  caliph, 
cAbd  Allfth  b.  al-Zubair  was  proclaimed  caliph 
by  the  entire  population  of  the  Hidjäz.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Medina  were  defeated  by  Muslim  b. 
cOkb*  in  the  battle  of  al-Harm  (27th  ßhu’l-Hidjija 
63  =  27th  Aug.  683),  and  Husain  b.  Numair  al- 
SakQnl,  who  took  Muslim’s  place  in  command  of 
the  army,  proceeded  to  besiege  cAbd  Allah  in 
Mecca.  The  siege,  which  lasted  64  days  (26^  Mu* 
harram  —  1«  RabP  11  64  =  24'1'  Sept.  —  27th  Nov. 
683),  had  become  very  distressing  for  fAbd  Allah, 
when,  having  learned  of  the  death  of  Yazld,  Hu¬ 
sain  raised  it. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Mussulman  empire 
then  joined  cAbd  Allah,  and  he  was  at  one  swoop 
proclaimed  caliph  in  cIraV,  Southern  Arabia  and 
in  a  great  part  of  Syria.  He  sent  emissaries  into 
Egypt,  Palestine  and  elsewhere  to  induce  the 
inhabitants  to  recognize  him  as  caliph,  and  every¬ 
where  appointed  governors  devoted  to  his  cause. 
But  cA1h1  Allah  suffered  a  blow  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  al-Dahlulk  al-Fihrf,  one  of  the  principal 
agitators  in  his  favor,  at  the  battle  of  Mardj  Rähij 
(end  of  64  or  beginning  of  65  =  684)-  Having 
established  his  power,  cAl>d  Allah  set  to  work  to 
rebuild  the  temple  of  the  Kacba  (65  =  684-685), 
which  had  been  partially  destroyed  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Mecca  by  Husain  b.  Numair. 
Meanwhile  he  l>egan  to  oppress  the  KhSridjites. 
In  the  following  year  he  caused  Muhammed  b. 
al-Hanaflya  with  all  his  family  and  seventeen  no¬ 
tables  of  Kufa  to  be  imprisoned  near  the  well  of 
Zamzam.  A  serious  injury  to  cAbd  Allah’s  power 
was  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother  Muscab 
b.  al-Zubair,  his  governor  of  cIrdk  (71=691). 
cAbd  Allah  soon  found  his  authority  limited  to 
Mecca  alone,  to  which  al-Hadjdjâdj,  sent  by  cAbd 
al-Malik,  laid  siege  on  the  ts‘  Uhu  ’1-Kacda  72 
(25th  March  692).  The  town  and  the  temple  were 
again  bombarded,  but  cAbd  Allah  kept  resolute 
for  six  and  a  half  months,  when  his  companions, 
even  his  two  sons  Hamza  and  Khubaib,  being 
weary  and  at  the  end  of  their  strength,  surrender¬ 
ed  to  al-Hadjdjaijj.  cAbd  Allah,  urged  on  by  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  truly  Roman  pride,  returned 
to  the  field  of  battle  and  fought  valiantly  till  he 
was  slain.  His  body  was  fixed  by.  al-Hadjdjä»Jj  to 
a  gibbet  at  al-Hadjün,  and  after  it  was  hanging 
for  some  time,  it  was  by  cAbd  al-Mabk’s  orders 
given  back  to  his  mother.  Asmä*  buried  it  in  the 
house  of  Saflya.at  Medina,  near  the  tombs  of  the 
Prophet,  Aba  Bekr  and  cOmar. 

cAbd  Allah  is  depicted  by  Mussulman  authors 
as  a  man  endowed  with  very  good  qualities  and 
very  great  faults.  He  was  greatly  devout,  passing 
his  time  in  prayer  and  fasting,  he  was  a  poet  a\d 
one  of  the  prolific  traditionists;  above  all  he  was 
very  brave  and  courageous.  On  the  other  hand 
he  was  avaricious,  envious  and  ill-natured. 
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niken  der  Stadt  Mekka ,  iv.  129  et  seq.;  Aghänl , 
xiii.  33  et  seq.;  Quatremère,  Notice  sur  la  vie 
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CABD  ALLÄH  PASHA  Mumsln  Zâük 
£ bleui,  an  Ottoman  general,  whose  family  originally 
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came  fron  Aleppo.  He  was  made  defterdftr  by  the 
rebels,  who  put  Sultan  Ahmed  111  on  the  throne 
of  Turkey  (9,h  Rabl*  II  11152s  22*  Aug.  1703), 
Ailed  many  positions  in  the  Financial  Service, 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  subjugation  of  Kaitäs- 
lieg,  who  had  revolted  in  Egypt  in  1126  (1714; 
comp.  Kishid  Efendi,  7Vr/£i,  ii.  92*,  Constan¬ 
tinople,  1153),  and  he  sent  his  head  to  the  Forte. 
He  was  the  son-in-law  of  two  grand  viziers,  tor- 
lQlu  ‘All  Fa^ha  and  Ibrflhlm  Pasha;  he  was  go¬ 
vernor  of  several  provinces,  and,  amongst  others, 
Nissa,  where  he  was  governor  three  times.  When 
Saiyid  Mu  hammed  Pafcha  became  grand  vizier  he 
succeeded  him  as  grand  chamberlain  and  retained 
bis  office  until  his  nomination  as  grand  vizier 
(1150=2  1737).  After  the  check  received  at  the 
conference  of  Nicmirow,  he  requested,  as  his  pre¬ 
decessor  had  already  done,  the  mediation  of  France 
from  Cardinal  Fleury;  but  he  was  dismissed  the 
very  day  after  his  return  from  the  army(26t,‘  Shacbän 
1150=  19th  Dec.  1737)  and  replaced  by  Ycgen 
Muhammed  Pasjia.  lie  was  the  father  of  Mu- 
bammed  Pas  ha  Muhsin  Zäde,  who  concluded  the 
peace  of  Kainardjc. 

Bibliography :  Hammer-Purgstall,  Gesch . 
Jet  osman .  Reiches ,  see  index  ;  Subhf,  f  •.  1 1 7b  ; 
cOlhm£n  Zäde,  Hadikat  al-wuzarä%  pp.  55  et  seq. 
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CABD  ALLAH  SARI.  [See  sari  ‘abd 

AUJUl.) 

‘ABD  al*cAZIZ  n.  cAbd  aI/RaijmIn  San- 
CHol  Abu  ’l-IIasan,  grandson  of  the  great  Al- 
mmnzor  (al-MansBr).  ‘Abd  al-cAzlz  became  prince  of 
Valencia  in  412  (1021),  and  in  the  year  429  (1038) 
when  Zuhair,  the  prince  of  Almerin,  had  died,  he 
took  possession  of  the  latter’s  principality.  Through 
this  action,  however,  he  came  at  loggerheads  with 
Mudjàhid,  the  prince  of  Dénia,  and  therefore  in  the 
year  104X  he  installed  his  brother-in-law  Abu’l- 
Afywas,  who  soon  made  himself  independent  (see 
Çumàdih].  cAl>d  al-cAzIz,  who,  like  his  grandfather, 
also  bore  the  surname  of  al-Mansdr,  continued  to 
rule  in  Valencia  till  453  (1061)  (comp.  cäm:rii>ks]. 

Bibliography:  Jbn  al-AtMr  (ed.  Tomb.), 
il,  204;  Dozy,  Hist .  des  Musulmans  et  Pis pagne , 
iv.  4,  21,  43,  47;  idem,  Recherches  sur  t hist,  et 
la  litter .  de  /*  Espagne  (3J  ed.),  i.  240.  et  seq, 
(C.  F.  Skybold.) 

‘ABD  al-cAZI Z  B.  Ali!  Dl'l.AF,  a  governor. 
‘A  bd  al  -cAzIz  was  the  son  of  an  officer,  Abu  Dulaf, 
who  bad  served  under  the  caliph  al-Amln  and 
then  retired  to  Karadj,  a  town  between  Ispahan 
and  HamadMn,  where  as  chief  of  his  clan  he 
occupied  an  independent  position.  In  the  year 
252  (866)  cA1>d  a1-cAzIx,  who  had  joined  al- 
Mustacln’s  party  during  the  struggle  for  the  throne, 
was  entrusted  by  Waslf,  the  governor  of  Persian 
‘Irälf,  with  the  administration  of  that  province. 
When  in  the  following  year  al-Muctazz  conferred 
the  same  governorship  on  MOsä  b.  Hogha,  cAbd 
al-cAz!z  refused  to  leave  his  post,  but  was  defeated 
by  MUsa's  general  Muflih  first  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  llamadhän,  then  at-Karadj,  and  had  to 
take  to  flight.  Nevertheless  he  succeeded  in  re-es¬ 
tablishing  his  authority  in  Karai(j.  ‘Abd  al-cAz!z 
died  in  the  year  260  (873-874). 

Bibliography,  Tabari,  iii.  1685  et  seq.; 
Ibn  al-Aihlr  (ed.  Tomb.),  vii.  119  et  seq.;  Ibn 
RhaldQn,  L/bar,  iii.  296;  Weil,  Gesch.  d,  Cha - 
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an  Abrite  doctor  of  the  BanQ  Isgen  (Mzib), 
born  about  1130  (1717),  died  in  the  month  of 
Radjab  1223  (August-September  1808).  He  left 
in  the  Mzlb  a  well  merited  reputation  for  his 
science  and  piety.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the 
composition  of  many  works  on  theology  and  ju¬ 
risprudence. 

1 1  is  chief  work  is  the  Hi  tub  a  l- nil  wa-sAifU* 
a  Ha  hi, \  autographed  at  Cairo  in  1305(1887-1888). 
This  treatise,  conceived  on  the  plan  of  th tMukhm 
ta\ar  of  Khalil,  but  written  in  a  less  concise 
style,  is  a  complete  statement  of  Abädite  legis¬ 
lation  taken  from  the  most  reliable  authorities  of 
‘Omän,  ßjebel  NefBsa,  J)jerba  and  the  Mz&b. 

The  Kitab  al-nll \  which  is  the  code  now  used 
by  the  Abädites  of  Southern  Algeria,  consists  of 
two  volumes  each  of  which  is  divided  into  12 
books.  It  was  the  basis  of  the  studies  published 
by  M.  Zeys  on  this  subject  ( Legislation  mozabite , 
son  origine ,  ses  sources ,  son  présent ,  son  avenir , 
Paris,  1886,  and  Le  mariage  et  sa  dissolution  dans  la 
législation  mozabitey  in  the  Revue  algérienne  de  légis¬ 
lation  et  de  jurisprudence ,  Algiers,  1887-1888).  An¬ 
other  of  his  works,  al-Nûr ,  is  a  religious,  gram¬ 
matical  and  literary  commentary  on  the  Kaslda 
riming  with  nun  of  AbO  Nasr  Fath  b.  Nüh  al- 
MalûshaT  (Cairo,  1306).  A  note  at  the  end  shows 
that  cÀbd  al-cAzlz  finished  this  work  in  1 209  (1 794)* 

Amongst  the  works  of  ‘Abd  al-cAz!z  not  yet 
published  the  Kitab  maalim  al-dtn  must  be 
mentioned  as  ranking  first;  in  it  the  principles 
of  Islam  are  set  forth  in  a  scientific  manner,  in 
conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Abädite  sect. 

The  following  list  of  other  treatisds  by  the 
same  author  are  mentioned  in  a  notice  appearing 
at  the  end  of  a  MS.  of  the  Kitab  a  l- nil  : 

pint  '1-nTtrain  fi  tnardj  al-bahrain  ;  al-SirUjjy 
abridgment  of  the  M inha  $  ;  al-hrard  al-bassam 
fl  riyUd  ol-ahkam  ;  c//v/  al-djawTthiry  an  epitome 
of  the  Kanatir ;  al  MijbUhy  an  abridgment  of  the 
Kitab  al-alwahy  and  of  the  book  known  as  AbU 
masala ;  an  abridgment  of  flawâshî  lartib ,  tra¬ 
ditions;  al-Asrâr  al-nttrantya  calâ  shark,  a l- man - 
çüma  at-rZdiya.  (A.  I»K  MoTYI.INSKI.) 

‘ABD  AI.-CAZlZ  B.  AL-I.lAPJlJjÄJtf  B.  cA«D 
AI.-Mai.ik,  an  Umaiyad  general.  cAbd  al-cAzfz  was 
a  faithful  partisan  of  his  cousin  Yazld  111  and 
one  of  his  most  eminent  assistants.  Already  in 
al-Walld  IPs  reign  he  helped  Yazld,  who  headed 
the  malcontents,  to  enlist  troops  against  the  caliph, 
and  when  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  together 
an  army  in  Damascus,  ®Abd  al-cAz!z  received  the 
supreme  command  and  marched  against  al-Wall4* 
Yazld’s  brother  ‘Abbäs.  who  was  about  to  go  to 
the  caliph’s  assistance,  was  attacked  and  forced 
to  pay  homage  to  Yazld.  Soon  .afterwards  ‘Abd 
al-cAzlz  stormed  the  castle  of  Bnkhrfi’,  whither  al- 
Walld  had  withdrawn,  and  beheaded  the  caliph. 
This  was  in  the  year  126  (744).  Now  Yazld  was 
proclaimed  caliph;  the  inhabitants  of  Hirns (Kmesa), 
however,  energetically  refused  to  do  homage  to 
the  usurper  and  marched  against  Damascus.  Yazld 
sent  two  army  divisions  against  them,  and  whilst 
the  rebels  were  fighting  with  one  division,  cAbd 
al-cAzIz.  advanced  with  the  other  and  decided  the 
combat,  whereupon  the  rising  was  suppressed. 
In  the  same  year  Yazld  died  after  having  settled 
the  succession  on  his  brother  Ibrâhîm  and  after 
him  on  cAbd  al-cAz!z.  The  inhabitants  of  Hims, 
however,  again  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  new 
ruler,  who  for  that  matter  was  hardly  recognized 
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outside  the  capital.  At  Ibrfthlm's  ordert  cAbd  al* 
€Azïx  therefore  began  to  lay  tiege  to  the  town, 
but  withdrew  when  the  then  governor  of  Arme¬ 
nia  and  AdharbaidjJn,  Marwln  b.  Muhammed,  ad¬ 
vanced.  Hims  opened  its  gates  to  him,  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  late  caliph  were  defeated  in  Safar 
127  (Nov.  744)  at  cAin  al-J_)jarr,  and  MarwSn  had 
himself  proclaimed  caliph  in  Damascus.  As  soon 
as  he  had  entered  the  town,  cAbd  al-cAz!z  b.  al- 
HadjdjSdj  was  murdered  by  the  men  liberated  by 
al-Valld  II. 

Bibliography.  Tabarï,  ii.  1 794  et  seq.\ 
Ibn  al-Alhlr  (ed.  Tomb.),  v.  215  et  seq.  ;  Weil, 
Gesch .  d.  Chah  fen ,  i.  669  et  seq . 

(K.  V.  ZETTKRSTfcEN.) 

CABD  al-cAZIZ  n.  al-Hasan,  the  present 
sultan  of  Morocco,  Iwm  on  the  18"*  KabP  I  1298 
(18^»  February  1881),  son  of  I.älla  Rol>Iya,  who 
was  bought  as  a  slave  for  the  sultan  in  1878  at 
Cairo.  The  little  cAbd  al-'Azfz,  whilst  yet  a  child, 
accompanied  his  father  in  most  of  his  expeditions. 
As  he  grew  up  he  soon  manifested,  unseemly  for 
an  orthodox,  a  taste  for  images  and  drawing.  He 
was  always  extremely  rebellious  against  studies 
of  the  Kor^ftn,  his  education  was  partly  entrusted 
to  Ahmed  b.  Müsä,  the  chamberlain  (hä [(Jib)  known 
ns  lia  Ahmed,  who,  in  strict  sympathy  with  l.&lla 
Roklya,  kept  him  under  a  close  guardianship. 
On  the  death  of  Mfilüi  Hasan  on  the  9ll>  June 
1894,  Ha  Ahmed,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  grand  vizier,  who  favored  the  candidature  of 
Mülftt  Muhammed,  the  brother  of  cAbd  al-cAzIz, 
succeeded  in  placing  the  latter  on  the  throne. 
A  little  later  Ha  Ahmed  had  Hadj  lj  al-Matl* 
l)j;Tmcf,  the  grand  vizier,  imprisoned  and  took  his 
place  as  grand  vizier.  A  great  revolt  of  the  Re- 
hamna  marked  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign. 
cAbd  al-rAzIz,  however,.  remained  very  much  of 
a  child  and  took  no  part  in  the  government. 
Ba  Ahmed  was  omnipotent.  In  truth  cAbd  al-cAzIz 
appeared  to  be  little  interested  in  politics  and  it 
could  not  be  truly  said  that  Ba  Ahmed  had  usurped 
the  power  of  his  sovereign.  Ha  Ahmed’s  health, 
which  for  a  long  time  had  been  impaired  by  the 
strain  due  to  being  the  sultan’s  favorite,  was 
completely  broken  at  the  beginning  of  1900; 
but  in  spite  of  that  he  continued  to  spend  every 
day  at  the  Palace  and  only  took  to  his  bed  at 
the  very  end;  after  a  few  days’  illness  he  died 
on  the  13^  of  May  1900.  His  cousin  al-llfujjdj 
Mukhtär  succeeded  him  as  grand  vizier;  he  was 
a  very  learned  man  with  a  great  reputation  but 
utterly  unfitted  for  the  life  of  intrigues  that  the 
high  officials  of  the  Makhzen  must  lead;  the  power 
was  really  in  the  hands  of  al-Mahdl  al-Mncbbhl 
(of  the  Manfibiha)  formerly  a  makbazim  (man-at- 
arms),  the  creature  of  Ha  Ahmed,  whom  the  latter 
on  his  death-bed  had  specially  recommended  to 
the  sultan.  Al-Mncbbhl,  who  was  an  uneducated 
upstart«  displayed,  however,  both  tact  and  energy 
later.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  between 
him  and  al-Hâdjdj  Mukhtär,  the  sultan,  who  was 
himself  indifferent  as  to  religious  questions,  sided 
with  al-Mncbbhl,  who  well  knew  how  to  incite 
the  sultan’s  propensities  for  sport,  plays,  and 
diversions  gcnctnlly.  He  met  with  valuable  co¬ 
operation  in  an  Knglishman  called  Maclean,  who 
had  been  long  with  the  Makhzen  as  military  in¬ 
structor  to  the  Moroccan  Infantry.  Sir  Harry  Maclean 
was  at  the  same  time  the  intermediary  of  the 
Makhzen  in  its  intercourse  with  European  mer¬ 


chants.  Billiards,  tennis,  cycling,  photography,  and 
fire-works  became  the  ordinary  amusements  of  the 
sultan.  Many  Europeans  had  the  entrée  to  the 
sultan's  palace  and  joined  in  his  amusements: 
one  of  them  a  Frenchman,  Veyre,  has  since  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  on  bis  life  ( Dans  f intimité  du 
.sultan,  Paris,  1 905).  He  appears  there  as  a  man 
of  curious  spirit,  not  very  broad-minded,  but  after 
all  exempt  from  fanaticism  and  as  favorable  to 
the  cause  of  civilization  as  is  possible  for  a 
sultan.  In  April  1901  al-Hädjdj  was  deposed; 
al-Mncbbhl  was  unable  to  claim  his  position; 
he  had  Faddfil  Gharnlt  appointed  in  his  place, 
who  immediately  did  what  he  could  to  ruin  him. 
He  succeeded  in  sending  him  on  a  mission  to 
England  and  Germany,  whilst  cAbd  al-Karlm  b.  S1I- 
man,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  went  to  France. 
During  his  absence  he  was  intrigued  against, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  suddenly  in  order 
to  save  his  head;  he  succeeded  in  doing  it  with 
an  address  which  imposed  upon  his  enemies.  But 
the  sultan’s  amusements,  which  had  been  de¬ 
nounced  as  irreligious  by  the  c(  7antä\  had  deeply 
irritated  the  population,  principally  that  of  the 
towns  and  above  all  that  of  Fez.  The  party 
opposed  to  al-Mncbbhl  pressed  the  sultan  to 
leave  Marräkusb,  where  he  had  resided  for  many 
years,  to  go  to  Fez,  in  which  city  they  expected 
to  be  supported  by  the  powerful  party  of  Mussulman 
scholars  to  check-mate  the  Minister  of  War.  The 
sultan  started  about  the  end  of  1901,  and  after 
remaining  for  a  long  time  at  Kaba|  entered  Fez. 
Not  only  did  cAbd  al-cAz!z  offend  his  adminis¬ 
trated  by  the  very  unorthodox  amusements,  to 
which  he  devoted  himself,  but  he  was  also  to  call 
forth  their  protestations  on  account  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  reform  which  he  showed.  He  attempted 
in  fact,  or  at  least  he  was  credited  with  attemp¬ 
ting,  a  kind  of  reorganization  of  the  empire  which 
was  called  the  tartib ,  and  fiscal  reform  was  the 
first  that  he  wished  to  try.  Taxes,  according  to 
the  new  rules,  would  be  collected  by  specially 
appointed  collectors  instead  of  by  the  kî^ids.  This 
reform  displeased  both  the  kâJids  and  the  popu¬ 
lation;  it  could  not  be  enforced  and  for  many 
years,  to  the  present  time  in  fact,  the  tribes  of 
Morocco  have  paid  no  duty,  neither  the  new  nor 
the  old.  The  tartib  ended  in  making  cAbd  al- 
cAzIz  unpopular  and  was  one  of  the«  incentives 
to  revolt  of  which  Bö  Hmära  made  use.  This 
man,  whose  real  name  was  Djitâll  b.  Drls  al- 
Zarhunl  al-Yüsufï,  came  into  public  notice  in  the 
district  of  Wed  Innaman  in  the  summer  of  1902; 
he  passed  himself  off  as  the  brother  of  cAbd  al- 
cAzlz,  Müläi  Muhammed,  formerly  Khalifa  of  Marrä- 
kush,  afterwards  in  disgrace  and  imprisoned  at 
Mcquinez  (Miknäsa),  but  still  very  popular.  His 
expressed  aim  was  to  replace  cAbd  al-\Azlz  by  a 
Sheiff  who  was  not  compromised  with  the  Christians, 
and  he  had  no  pretentions  —  ostensibly  at  least 
—  to  secure  the  throne  for  himself.  Several  co¬ 
lumns  sent  out  against  him  in  1902  having  mis¬ 
carried,  he  succeeded  in  advancing  with  rather 
important  contingents  to  within  two  leagues  of 
Fez.  Having  been  repulsed,  he  retreated  to  Täza; 
al-Mncbbhl,  who  showed  great  energy  in  the 
course  of  this  affair,  was  commanded  to  pursue 
him,  with  the  order  not  to  return  without  bringing 
as  his  prisoner  the  RogI  —  so  are  called  the 
agitators  in  Morocco,  from  one  ]_>jalll  al-Rogl 
(of  the  Roga),  who  rebelled  in  1862.  —  Al- 
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Mnebbhl  succeeded  in  entering  Tftza,  he  wrote 
to  the  sultan  to  join  him  there  and  the  Utter 
started  to  do  so;  but,  his  route  having  been  again 
cut  off,  he  could  not  join  his  minister  and  so 
returned  to  Fez.  The  Rog!  had  fled  to  the  East: 
al-Moebbhl's  exhausted  column  with  difficulty  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  returning  to  Fez.  Having  fallen  into 
disgrace,  al-Mnebbhl  avoided  n  worse  fate  by 
obtaining  permission  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  It  is  common  history  how,  on  his  return 
from  this  pilgrimage  in  1906,  he  was  definitely 
dismissed  and  replaced  by  Muhammed  G  ebbäs  ; 
the  friendship  of  England  enabled  him  to  escape 
prison  and  the  confiscation  of  his  goods  and  he 
retired  to  Tangier*.  As  for  the  RogI,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  remain  encamped  in  the  enemy's  country 
in  the  East  and  the  Rif  with  varying  fortunes, 
and  he  still  remains  there  now  (April  1906).  The 
reign  of  cAbd  al*cAzIz  is  also  notable  for  the 
famous  Algcriras  affair  [q.  v.].  (E.  Dourrfc.) 

CABD  al-cAZIZ  (Abdu'1-Azlz)  B.  MahmDd, 
a  Turkish  sultan.  cAbd  al-cAzTz,  the  second  son 
of  Mahmtld  II,  was  bor*  in  1830,  and  on  the 
25<h  June  1861  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne.  At 
first  he  renounced  a  considerable  part  of  his  civil 
list,  promised  to  content  himself  with  one  wife 
and  reduced  all  household  expenses,  but  soon  his 
licentious  nature  broke  out  all  the  more  violently. 
His  reign  was  indeed  spared  foreign  wars,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  year  by  year  sorely 
tried  by  troubles  at  home.  Montenegro  rose  to 
fight  for  its  freedom,  but  was  defeated  and  had  to 
submit  unconditionally  (1862).  Roumania  contra- 
rily  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  elected  a  Hohenzollern 
as  Prince  (1866)  and  made  its  appearance  as  an 
independent  State.  In  Scrvia  national  feeling  was 
incensed  at  the  presence  of  Turkish  troops;  in 
1867  the  Turks  had  after  long  and  tedious  nego¬ 
tiations  to  vacate  the  citadel  of  Belgrade  and  the 
other  fortresses.  As  early  as  1866  the  Cretans  had 
demanded  from  the  sultan  radical  changes  in  the 
administration  of  the  island,  and  when  this  was 
not  granted  had  insisted  on  being  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  The  indefatigable  grand 
vizier  Mehmed  Emin  €A1I  Pasha  went  himself  to 
Crete  to  introduce  the  most  liberal  reforms.  But 
In  spite  of  their  pitiful  failure  in  the  battle-field 
the  insurgents  refused  to  come  to  terms.  Greece 
also  prepared  for  war.  In  1867  King  George  married 
a  Russian  princess  and  then  the  Ciar  demanded 
categorically  of  the  European  Powers  the  union  of 
the  Cretans  with  their  kinsmen  on  the  continent. 
Nevertheless  the  Porte  undismayed  presented  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Athens  Cabinet  and  the  powers 
urged  both  parties  to  keep  calm.  Crete  was  saved 
for  Turkey  and  this  was  the  only  renowned  success 
of  Turkish  policy  under  cAbd  al-cAzIz.  In  1867 
and  1868  thanks  to  the  financial  distress  of  the 
Porte,  Egypt  became  practically  if  not  formally 
separated  from  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  dynasty 
ruling  there  acquired  the  right  of  direct  succession 
to  the  throne  and  the  governor  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  Khedive. 

In  Oct.  1870  through  Russia's  declaration  that 
she  no  longer  considered  herself  bound  by  the 
prohibition  to  pass  the  Dardanelles,  the  Oriental 
question  was  again  brought  up  in  its  entirety. 
The  supple  Russian  ambassador  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Count  Ignatieff,  was  henceforth  the  centre 
for  stirring  up  discontent  amongst  the  subjects  of 
the  Porte  —  Slavs,  Albanese,  and  even  Arabs 


and  Egyptians.  Meanwhile  the  government  of  the 
spendthrift  cAbd  al-cAzIz  got  further  and  further 
into  difficulties,  so  that  in  October  1875  **  had 
to  declare  the  State  bankrupt.  Through  Russian 
influence  sanguinary  disorders  had  already  broken 
out  in  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  in  July  1875.  Re¬ 
forms  which  the  Porte  earnestly  took  in  hand 
were  wrecked  by  the  religious  hatred  of  Christians 
and  Mussulmans.  In  1876  the  Bulgarians  entered 
the  lists  and  demanded  a  semi-sovereign  kingdom, 
and  in  May  the  whole  country  rose  in  open  re¬ 
bellion. 

Under  the  impression,  of  these  events  a  wide¬ 
spread  agitation  amongst  the  thcologisls  took 
place  in  Constantinople  on  the  io11»  May  1876, 
which  brought  about  an  immediate  change  of 
ministry.  Shortly  afterwards  the  misrule  of  the 
sultan  kindled  a  conspiracy,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Midhat  Pasha?  the  life  and  soul  of  the  reforms, 
and  in  second  command  the  energetic  Minister  of 
War,  Husain  cAwnI  Pasha,  an  Old  Turk.  On  the 
30!,‘  May  the  sultan  was  forcibly  dethroned  and 
murdered  on  the  4*1»  June  by  order  of  the  con¬ 
spirators,  who  feared  a  revulsion  in  public  opinion. 

B  ibliogr aphyi  Millingen  (wOlhmän-Seify- 
Bcy),  La  Turquie  sous  U  regne  d'Abd  a /-Aziz , 
(Paris,  1868);  Mordtmann,  Stambul  und  Jas  mo¬ 
derne  Türkentum  (Lcipsic,  1877,  new  cd.,  1878); 
Felix  Bamberg,  Gesch,  der  orient ,  Angelegenheit 
im  Zeitraum  des  Pariser  und  des  Berliner 
Briedens  (Berlin,  1892).  (K.  SOsshkim). 

CABD  ai/AZI Z  ii.  MakwAn,  son  of  Ca¬ 
liph  MarwSn  I.  cAbd  al-cAzIz  was  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  Egypt  by  his  father,  and* after  cAbd 
al-Malik  had  ascended  the  throne,  the  latter  con- 
Armed  the  appointment.  During  his  twenty  years' 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  cAbd  al-cAzIz  proved  himself 
a  good  ruler  who  really  had  the  welfare  of  his 
province  at  heart.  When  in  the  year  69  (689) 
cAbd  al-Malik,  after  the  assassination  of  the  re¬ 
bellious  governor  cAmr  b.  SacId,  was  going  to 
have  the  latter's  relatives  executed  also,  cAbd  al- 
cAzIz  interceded  for  them  and  persuaded  the  in¬ 
censed  caliph  to  spare  their  lives.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  cAbd  al-cAzl*  suffered  from  the 
111-will  of  his  brother  eAbd  al-Malik.  MarwBo  had 
appointed  him  the  latter’s  successor,  but  cAbd 
al-Malik  wished  to  secure  the  throne  for  his  two 
sons  al-Waltd  and  SulaimUn,  and  therefore  che¬ 
rished  the  project  of  deposing  his  brother  from 
the  governorship  and  excluding  him  from  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  when  in  the  year  85  (754) 
news  suddenly  reached  Damascus  that  cAbd  jil- 
cAzIz  was  dead. 

Bibliography î  Ibn  Sacd,  v.  175;  Tabari, 
ii.  576  et  seq, ;  lbn  al-A*JiIr  (cd.  Tornb.),  iv. 
156  et  seq,]  Yackübl  (ed.  Houtsma),  ii.  306  et 
seq,]  Weil,  Gesch,  d,  Chalifen ,  i.  349  et  seq,] 
A.  MUllcr,  Der  Istam  im  Morgen -  und  Abend- 
land ,  i.  383  et  seq,  (K.  V.  Zettersté:en.) 

CABD  ai.-cAZIZ  b.  Muhammed  b.  SacUd, 
a  Wahhabite  ruler  in  Central  Arabia  (1765-1803). 
cAbd  al-cAz!z  was  born  in  1721,  and  on  the  14U» 
Oct.  1803  during  a  service  in  the  Mosque  of 
DarcIya  was  stabbed  by  a  fanatical  Shlcite,  who 
was  enraged  at  the  looting  and  destruction  of  the 
Shiite  sanctuary  in  KcrbelfP  by  the  Wahhibites 
(1801).  During  his  reign  the  dominion  of  the 
Wahhäbitcs  was  extended  far  over  the  frontiers 
of  Central  Arabia  (Nedjd),  but  it  was  not  cAbd 
al-cAzIz  himself  who  played  the  most  important 
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part  in  bringing  this  about,  but  his  son  Sa'ad, 
who  had  been  his  co-regent  since  1787.  [For 
details  see  sa'Ud  and  wahhabites,  under  which 
the  bibliography  is  also  to  be  found.] 

(M.  Tit.  IIoutsma.) 

CABD  al-cAZÏZ  b.  MüsA  0.  Nujair,  a 
governor.  When  his  father,  the  famous  conqueror 
of  Spain,  left  this  country  in  the  year  95  (713), 
he  remained  behind  as  governor  and  married  the 
widow  of  the  Gothic  king  Roderick,  named  by 
the  Arabs  Eyilo,  Ailo  (Egilona),  or  Umm  cAsim 
after  her  son.  According  to  al-Wäkidl  and  other 
Arabian  chroniclers,  it  was  the  arrogance  of  this 
woman  which  caused  the  Arab  troops  to  murder 
him  in  the  year  97  (715)  in  the  monastery  of 
Santa  Rufina  near  Seville,  to  day  known  as  the 
Convcnto  Capuchinos,  formerly  Convcnto  dc  Santa 
Justa  y  Rufina  before  the  Puerta  de  Cordoba. 
Others  assert  that  they  had  received  their  orders 
from  the  Umaiyad  caliph  SulaimSn. 

Bibliography:  lbn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.), 
».  14;  lbn  cAdh5rf,  al-Bayan  aAmughrib ,  ii. 
22  et  seq.\  lbn  cAbd  al-IIakam,  Path  al-Andalus 
(ed.  Jones),  p.  188;  lbn  al-Kütîya,  cd.  iloudas 
(Rec.  de  textes  et  trad.\  p.  227;  Dozy,  Hist, 
des  Musulmans  d'Espagne ,  ii.  40  et  seq.\  Weil, 
Gesch.  d.  Chalifen ,  i  544.  (C.  F.  Slybold.) 

CABD  al-cAZIZ  b.  ai.-Wai.Id,  son  of  Caliph 
al-Walld  I.  Under  the  generalship  of  his  uncle 
Maslama  b.  cAbd  al-Malik,  in  91  (709-710),  cAbd 
al-'AzIz  made  the  campaign  against  the  Byzantines, 
and  is  also  said  to  have  later  on  taken  part  in 
the  battles  against  the  same  enemy.  In  96  (714- 
715)  his  father  endeavored  to  exclude  from  the 
succession  Sulaimân  b.  cAbd  al-Malik,  who  had 
already  been  appointed  as  his  successor,  in  cAbd 
al-cAzIz*s  favor;  the  effort  proved  fruitless  though. 
After  Sulaimän's  death  in  Däbik  (99  =  717),  cAbd 
al-\Azïz  was  on  the  point  of  coining  forward  as 
pretender  to  the  throne,  but  when  he  learnt  that 
‘Omar  had  already  been  proclaimed  caliph,  he 
went  to  him  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Bibliography  :  Tabari,  ii.  1217  et  seq.\  lbn 
al-Athlr  (ed.  Tomb.),  iv.  439  et  seq.\  YacVubI 
(ed.  IIoutsma),  ii.  345  et  scq.\  Weil,  Geseh.  d. 
Chalifen,  i.  5 1 x  et  seq.\  A,  Müller,  Der  Islam 
im  Morgen •  und  Abendland \  i.  463. 

(K.  V.  ZKTTERSTfT.N.) 
CABD  al-cAZIZ  EFENDI  Kara  CtLErt 
ZAdr,  fcädi-caskar  and  historian  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  the  son  of  Husâm.  Ile  was  nominated 
Istambol  Jc5dl-si  by  the  sultan  MurSd  IV  (1043  = 
1633),  and  then  deprived  of  his  office  in  the 
same  year  on  account  of  a  famine  which  he  had 
not  remedied;  he  was  put  on  board  a  boat  to 
be  drowned  at  Prince’s  Island;  he  was  saved 
through  the  intercession  of  the  vizier,  BairSm 
Pasha,  and  was  banished  to  Cyprus  (Hädjdjl  Kha¬ 
lifa,  ed.  Flügel,  v.  233).  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  wrote  his  poem  Gul$han-i  niyâz.  By  his 
intrigues  be  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  title  of 
honorary  mufti  (7»h  Ramadän  1059  =  14th  Sept. 
1649),  be  was  deprived  of  his  position  as  kàdl- 
caskar  (8th  Shawwäl  =  15th  Oct.),  then,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Sultana-Wälida,  was  made 
mufti  in  the  place  of  Bahäyt  (n*h  Djumäda  I 
1061  =  2<1  May  1651).  He  was  forced  by  muti¬ 
nous  bodies  to  march  at  their  head,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  alteration  of  the  coinage,  but  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dispersing  the  crowd;  he  was  again 
deprived  of  office  after  the  assassination  of  the 


sultaoa  Kösera,  and  later  exiled  to  Chio,  where 
he  died  on  the  6th  Rabl*  II  1068  (tilh  Jan.  1658). 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  Mussulman  law  which  U 
a  new  redaction  of  lbn  Nadjlm’s  aAAiAbUh  wa'U 
natfir  (Hädj'Ljl  Khalifa,  i.  3 1 2),  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  sultan  Muhammed;  Rainfat  al-abrär  (Büläfc, 
1248  ä  1833),  a  general  history  up  to  the  year 
1058=  1648  (IIidj«|jI  fcLhallfa,  iii.  494);  Sulaimän 
nUme  (Bülfik,  1248),  a  history  of  the  sultan  Su- 
laimSn  (Hädjdjl  Khalifa,  ii.  113);  a  chronicle  of 
events  from  the  deposition  of  Ibrâhîm  to  the 
l8,h  of  Safar  1067  (25lh  Nov.  1657).  Beiog  ar¬ 
rogant  and  fanatical  with  depraved  morals  he  made 
many  enemies  by  his  malignant  jealosy. 

Bibliography :  Hammcr-Purgstall,  Geseh • 
des  osman.  Reiches ,  see  index.  (Cl.  IIUART.) 

CABD  ai.-EJABBÀR  h.  ‘Aim  al-RaiimAM 
AI.-A7.dI,  a  governor.  cAIk1  al-ljjabbîr,  who  had 
already  taken  part  in  the  battles  against  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  the  Umaiyads,  was  according  to  the 
usual  accounts  appointed  governor  of  fshorftsÄn 
in  140  (757-758)  by  Caliph  al-Mansfir,  and  there 
he  soon  made  himself  known  through  his  cruelty. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  tl  e  caliph  grew 
suspicious  of  him,  and  after  some  correspondence, 
in  which  al-Mansür  and  his  governor  each  tried 
to  outwit  the  other,  the  caliph  sent  an  expedition 
against  cAbd  al-JJjabbär  under  his  son  Muhammed 
al-Mahdl.  When  al-Mahdl’s  general,  Khâzim  b. 
Khuznima,  approached,  the  inhabitants  of  Merw 
al-Rü«Ih  revolted  and  took  cAbd  al-UjabbSr  pri¬ 
soner,  whereupon  he  was  taken  to  the  caliph  and 
executed  after  suffering  terrible  tortures. 

Bibliography :  Tabari,  ii.  2003;  iii.  129, 
134  et  seq.\  lbn  al-Athlr  (cd.  Tornb.),  v.  380 
et  seq.\  Yackübl  (ed.  IIoutsma),  ii.  433  et  seq.\ 
Weil,  Geseh.  d.  Chalifen ,  ii.  36. 

(K.  V.  Zetterstêen). 

CABD  al-EJALÏL  Abu  L“Mahäsin.  [See 

AL-DIHISTÄM.] 

CABD  al-FATTÄH  FUMANT,  Persian 
historian,  lived  probably  in  the  i6,h  and  17th  cen¬ 
turies.  Having  entered  the  government  service  at 
Gllän  (Ch.  Schefer,  Chrest.  pers .,  ii.  93),  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  accounts 
by  the  vizier  of  this  place,  Behzäd-bcg,  about 
1018  or  1019  (1609-1610),  and  was  then  sent  by 
cÄdil  fchäh  to  cIrufc.  He  wrote,  in  Persian,  the 
7V/7-M- J*  Gllan,  a  history  of  GlUii  from  923 
(1517)  to  1038  (1628),  which  has  been  published 
by  B.  Dorn. 

Bibliograp  hy:  *Abdu'I-Fattâh  Fumeny's 
Geseh.  von  Gilân  (3d  vol.  of  the  Muhamm . 
Quellen  zur  Gesch.  d.  Süd l .  Küstenländer  des 
Kaspischen  Meeres),  pp.  21 — 270.  « 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

CABD  al-SHAFFÂR  b.  *Abd  al-KarIm. 
[See  AL-lf azwInI.] 

CABD  al-CHAFFAR  al-Akhras.  [See  au 

APURAS.] 

fABD  at.-GHANI  al-NXbulusî,  a  mystic 
and  very  voluminous  writer,  bom  on  the  5*h  Dhu 
’1-I.lidjdja  1050  (19th  March  1641).  Having  lost 
his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  entered  the  Safi 
order  of  the  Kadirlya  and  of  the  Naksfibandlya 
and  studied  for  seven  years  in  Damascus  in  his 
house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Umaiyad  Mosque  the 
mystical  works  of  lbn  cArabI  and  cAfIf  al-Dln  al- 
Tilimsanl.  At  the  age  of  25  he  made  his  first 
journey  to  Bagdad  and  stayed  there  some  time. 

In  his  manhood,  as  he  had  already  gained  a  certain 
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reputation  as  a  mystic,  he  made  several  circular 
journeys,  especially  in  his  native  country,  in  order 
to  get  into  connection  with  men  holding  similar 
views  so  that  they  might  honor  him,  and  also  to 
visit  as  many  holy  sepulchres  and  other  places 
of  pilgrimage  as  possible.  In  this  manner  in  the 
year  lioo  (1688)  he  came  to  Lebanon,  in  not 
to  Jerusalem  and  Hebron;  in  1108  (1696)  to  Egypt 
and  the  Hidjäz,  in  1112  (1700)  to  T*r&bulus.  In 
IK  14  (1702)  he  again  settled  in  Damascus  at  the 
Çâlihlya  and  died  on  the  24th  Shacbän  1143  (5th 
March  1731). 

cAbd  al-Ghanl’s  literary  importance  is  of  our 
opinion  principally  based  on  his  books  of  travel:  I. 
al-lfakika  wa'l-maeÿât  fl  rihlat  al-S&d'm  wa-Mifr 
wa'1-IJitjjâi  (comp.  Flügel,  in  the  Zeit  sc  hr,  d. 
Deutsch,  Morgen!.  Geseiisch .,  xvi.  639  et  seq,\  v. 
Kremer,  in  the  Sitzungsberichten  der  p  h  il. -hist. 
Classe  der  Kais,  Akademie  d.  Wissen  sch.,  v.  319 
et  seq.)  2.  al-l/atfra  al-unsiya  fi  V •rihla  al-kudsiya , 
a  journey  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem  and  back, 
from  the  17th  I>jum5dà  II  till  I *  Shacbän  Iioi 
(29th  March  till  io'1»  May  1690),  finished  on  the 
9*1»  Dhu  ’l-IJidjdja  not  ( 1 4'1>  September; — comp, 
v.  Kremer,  loc.  eit .,  p.  316;  Gildcmeistcr,  in  the 
Zeitschr,  d.  Deutsch .  Morgen!,  Geseiisch .,  xxxvi. 
385  et  seq.').  3.  If  allai  al-d/iahab  al-ibriz  fi  rihlat 
lid  labakk  wa'l  bikd  a  Nazi  z.  4.  al~K;hla  al-(ara- 
buluslya.  It  wan  not  his  intention  in  these  works 
to  give  descriptions  of  existing  conditions,  but 
what  appeared  of  most  importance  to  him  was, 
besides  his  own  edifying  experiences,  information 
concerning  the  legendary  history  of  holy  places; 
be  obtained  such  information  more  especially  out 
of  al-cl'laiinl  and  al-IJarawI.  Nevertheless  his  ac¬ 
counts  furnish  us  with  a  few  positive  dates  for 
historical  topography  of  Syria.  The  real  centre  of 
hie  literary  energy  lay,  however,  in  mysticism, 
which  he  endeavored  to  advance  in  commentaries 
to  the  works  of  earlier  Sufis  and  in  innumerable 
writings  from  his  own  pen.  He  also  several 
times  took  part  in  the  discussions  which  his 
contemporaries  carried  on  on  questions  of  practical 
religious  life.  Thus  in  1096  (1685)  he  wrote  a  defence 
of  the  Mawlawl-Dcrwishcs  (comp.  Ahlwardt,  Verz. 
d.  arab .  JIandschr,  d,  königt.  Jiibl,  zu  Berlin , 
N*.  3385;  Catalog  Wetzstein ,  N°.  136);  further  he 
endeavored  to  justify  the  dancing  and  music  of 
the  Dcrwisbcs  (Ahlwardt,  loe.  eit.,  N°*.  3384,  5522; 
Fihrist ....  at-kutubkhâne  al-Khidiwlya ,  ii.  1 25), 
as  well  as  their  use  of  tobacco.  He  was  also  a 
poet  and  used  not  only  the  old  Kaslda  forms  but 
also  the  popular  Muwaühühah  (comp.  Hartmann, 
A/uwaSJah,  p.  6).  'Hie  first  part  of  his  Diwan  is 
printed  with  the  title  of  Diwân  al-hakaik  ,«w- 
madjmif  at-rakaik  (Bülülf,  1270;  Cairo,  1302, 
1306).  His  poem  in  praise  of  the  Prophet  with 
a  detailed  commentary  on  the  rhetorical  subtilities, 
entitled:  Ar a/a  hat  al-azhar  caiä  nasamat  a  l- as  hä  r 
fi  madh  al-nabi  al-mukht3r  was  published  in 
1299.  In  the  East  he  is,  however,  still  most  popular 
as  the  author  of  a  work  on  dreams  entitled  Ta'thlr 
al-anam  fl  tdbir  al-manom ,  in  2  vols.  (Cairo, 
1287,  1301,  1304,  1306,  1316,  in  margin  of  Ihn 
Sirin’s  Afuntakhab  al-katäm).  He  also  applied 
himself  to  the  pseudo-science  of  prophecy,  and 
wrote  two  pamphlets  on  the  events  to  be  expected 
under  the  rule  of  the  Ottomans  up  to  the  years 
If 59  (1746)  and  1284  (1867;  dc  Slanc,  Cata¬ 
logue  des  man  user,  arabes  dc  la  liibl.  Nat.,  N°*.  1626 
seq.).  Biographies  of  cAbd  al-Qianl  are  to  be 


found  In  MuradT,  Silk  al-durar  (BUlik,  1291* 
1301),  iii.  30-38;  Ejabartl,  'Adf&ib  atâ(A3r  (Cairo, 
1*97)>  h  1 54-t 57;  a  list  of  his  writings  in  the 
year  1105  (1693)  is  given  by  Flügel,  in  the  Zeitsch, 
d.  Deutsch.  Morgen! .  Gesellseh .,  xvi.  664  et  seq., 
another  by  Pertsch,  Die  arab.  JIandsckr  i/ten .... 
tu  Gotha ,  N°.  i860;  concerning  the  writings  still 
preserved  comp.  Brockelmann,  Geseh.  d.  arab. 
Litter .,  ».  345  et  seq.  (Brockelmann.) 

CABD  al-IJAKK  AbU  Muhammrd  b.  AbI 
KjjAlid  MahyuVMarInI,  chief  of  the  Zanäta-Marf- 
nidcs  and  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Marlnides. 
His  father,  AbÜ  Khälid  MahyO,  the  chief  of  his 
tribe,  having  died  in  592  (1197),  cAbd  al-Ila^fe 
was  chosen  as  his  successor. 

At  that  time  the  Marlnides  overran  the  high 
table-lands  of  the  Central  Maghrib  (Algeria),  to 
the  south  of  the  Tähcrt  and  Tlemcen  moun¬ 
tains  from  the  Zäb  to  Sidjilmäsa  in  a  nomadic 
state.  They  had  their  summer  camps  in  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Wädl  Zä  and  of  the  Upper  Mulüya, 
between  Akersif  and  al-Watat.  The  regions  to  the 
north  corresponding  to  these  countries  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  other  Zanäta,  namely  by  the  Band  cAbd 
al-Wäd.  Just  contrary  to  these,  the  Marlnides 
had  been  always  hostile  to  the  Almohades.  They 
thus  took  part  in  the  merciless  struggles  carried 
on  by  the  BanÜ  Ghäniya,  descendants  of  the  Al- 
moravidcs,  against  the  cAbd  al-Mu’min  dynasty. 
So  that  in  605  (1209)  they  helped  in  crushing 
the  Almohadc  general,  Abü  cImrän  Müsä,  the 
emir  al-Näsir’s  uncle,  and  in  sacking  Tahcrt  and 
al-Bnliia. 

The  Almohadc  emir  succeeded,  however,  in 
pacifying  the  Central  Maghrib  and  the  Eastern 
(Ifriklya).  lie  took  advantage  of  this  to  call  the 
Arab  and  Berber  quotas  together  for  a  Holy  War 
against  the  Christians  in  Spain.  This  expedition 
was  brought  to  an  end  in  609  (1212)  by  the 
disaster  of  al-cl?^ilb  (Las  Navas).  The  Almohades 
were  cut  to  pieces;  nearly  all  their  chiefs  were 
killed,  or  perished  from  the  plague  which  broke 
out  among  them.  The  survivors  carried  the  epi¬ 
demic  into  what  is  now  Moroccan  territory,  where, 
so  say  the  Mussulman  authors,  were  so  many  victims 
„that  the  country  seemed  to  be  emptied*.  The 
emir  al-Näsir  himself  died  from  it  at  Marräku$jj 
in  610  (1214).  His  son  and  successor,  Yüsuf  al- 
Muntasir,  being  too  young  and  too  weak  to  ma¬ 
nage  the  Almohadc  chiefs,  allowed  them  to  con¬ 
tend  round  him  for  pre-eminence  and  to  bring 
in  dissensions,  confusion  and  anarchy  everywhere. 
cAbd  al-IIaklc  chose  this  moment  to  invade  the 
north-west  of  Morocco  with  his  Marlnides. 

lie  was  connected  through  his  wives  with  the 
Sburafä’  Bann  cAlI  b.  Idris,  with  many  Berber  tribes, 
specially  the  Buttüya  of  the  Rif.  The  Mat  In  ides  were 
encamped  with  these  when  the  report  of  their  raids 
on  the  peoples  subject  to  the  Almohades  obliged 
the  emir  al-Muntasir  to  despatch  an  army  against 
them.  They  left  their  baggage  at  Täzütä  (Rif), 
met  the  Almohades  near  Wftdl  NukQr,  overthrew 
them,  despoiled  them,  and  forced  them  to  go 
back  to  Fex  naked  (615  =  1217).  In  the  same 
year  cAbd  al-Hakk  marched  upon  Täza.  The  Al¬ 
mohadc  governor  of  the  town  met  him  with  a 
strong  army  of  Riäh  and  Tsui  Arabs  and  of 
Miknasa  Berbers.  The  Almohadc  leader  was  beaten 
and  killed.  An  enormous  amount  of  booty,  gained 
by  cAbd  al-IIakk,  was  divided,  but  he  gave  up 
his  share  to  his  allies  the  Berbers  of  the  Klf  and 
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to  the  Mm'afcii,  or  ßbtwl  cUbaid  AlUh  Arabs. 

One  year  later  cAbd  al-Hakk  threatened  the 
neighborhood  of  Fez.  The  Xlmohades,  the  Rial) 
and  the  Marlnide  group  of  the  BanQ  cAskar,  who 
had  broken  away  from  *Abd  al-Hokk  out  of  jealosy, 
went  to  meet  him.  The  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
SabO,  some  miles  from  T&fartâst,cost  cAbd  al-Hakk 
and  his  eldest  son,  Idris,  their  lives.  But  the  Ma- 
rloides  swore  not  to  bury  them  without  taking 
revenge.  The  Riah  and  their  allies  were  beaten 
and  perished  in  great  numbers,  the  remainder  tied 
(614  =  1218).  cAbd  al-Hakk  and  his  son  Idris 
were  buried  in  a  Zfiwiya,  and  were  taken  later 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Marlnides  at  Fez.  His  second 
son,  ‘Othmîn,  was  elected  by  the  Marlnides  as 
his  successor. 

cAbd  al-Hakk,  an  accomplished  soldier,  was  also, 
according  to  the  Mussulman  authors,  very  devout; 
he  visited  all  the  tombs  of  the  saints  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  fasted  often.  His  holiness  was  such, 
says  the  legend,  that  sick  persons  who  could  touch 
the  hem  of  his  garment  or  his  turban  were  cured. 
He  was  a  true  ascetic  contrasting  sharply  with 
the  Almohadcs,  persecutors  of  the  Mälikite  juris¬ 
consults  and  religious  men,  such  as  Aba  Madln 
of  Tlemccn  (d.  594  =  1 197-1198),  whose  fame  or 
religious  influence  annoyed  them. 

Bibliography :  Bawdat  al-nisrin  fl  atâm 
bär  tld- dut  mulük  Boni  Marin ,  MS.  N®.  41  of 
the  Madrasa  of  Tlcmccn,  folios  1-5;  and  MS. 
N®.  1763  of  the  National  Library  of  Algiers,  folios 
7-9;  Ibn  Abi  Zar,  A'arfäs  (Fez,  1303),  pp.  160 
et  set/,;  Bcaumicr’s  French  translation  (Paris, 
i860),  pp.  309  et  seq.  ;  lbn  Khaldan,  c/bar  {Hist, 
ties  Berb .),  ii.  242  et  set/.;  Aba  Zakarlyd’  Vahy« 
b.  Khaldun,  Bughyat  al-rtiwad,  ed.  Bel,  (Al¬ 
giers,  X904),  p.  104  Arabic  text,  and  137  trans¬ 
lation;  al-Mairflkushf,  al-Mtldjib  (Leyden,  1847) 
pp.  225  et  set/,;  Faghan,  in  Pevue  Africaine , 
xxxvii.  213 ;  xlv.  151;  Ibn  al-Kadf,  pjadhwat 
al-iktibas  (Fez,  1309),  pp.  1 29,’ 348;  al-Knira- 
wänl,  al-M  it* n  is  fi  akhbar  Ifrtkiya  t va- Tunis 
(Tunis,  1286),  pp.  116-119;  Al/mcd  al-SaUwI, 
KitZb  al-istikjä*  (Cairo,  1 304),  ii.  2-5;  al-Zarkashl, 
Td'riUl  al-dawlatain  (Tunis,  1289),  pp.  14  et 
set/,;  Fagnan's  translation  (Constantine,  1895), 
pp.  24  et  seq .  (A.  Couk.) 

CABD  ai.-HAKK  b.  Saif  al-I)In  al-Turk 
AL-Diiii.awI  AL-BuKjfÂkl,  with  the  takhallus  HakkI, 
a  Persian  historian,  born  958  (1551),  died  1052 
(1642).  cAbd  al-I/akk  in  996  (1588)  visited  the 
llidjâz  to  study  there  the  traditions.  Of  his  many 
writings  the  following  may  be  quoted:  Persian 
commentaries  to  the  Arabic  collections  of  tra¬ 
ditions  Mishkat  al-mafiblh  and  Sa  far  at-sacâda 
(in  manuscript  in  British  Museum;  C.  Rieu,  Cat, 
of  Persian  A/55.,  pp.  14  et  set/.);  a  general  history 
of  India  entitled  llhikr  al-ni ulftk  (toe,  cit .,  pp. 
8*3i  855) ;  biographies,  mainly  of  Indian  Saints, 
Akhbär  al-ahhvär  fl  asrâr  al-abràr  (toe.  eit .,  p. 
355)>  a  history  of  the  City  of  Medina  (Lucknow, 
1865,  >869). 

B  ibliogr  a  p  h  y  :  Badâcünl,  Muntakhab  al- 
tawürlkh,  iii.  113;  Elliot  and  Dowson,  The 
History  of  India,  vi.  175  et  seq.;  the  catalo¬ 
gues  of  manuscripts  by  Rieu  and  Pertsch  (Berlin). 

(M.  Th.  Hoütsma.) 

CABD  al-QAÇÇ  IJÄMID,  a  modem  and 
still  living  Turkish  statesman  and  poet,  born  at 
Bebek  (Constantinople),  on  the  5th  Feb.  1852.  His 
father,  the  well-known  historian  Khair  Alläh  Efendi 


was  Turkish  ambassador  In  Teheran;  his  grand¬ 
father  cAbd  al-Hakk,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
sultans  MahmQd  and  *Abd  al-Ma&Td,  founded  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Constantinople.  cAbd  al- 
Hakk  received  his  education  in  Constantinople  and 
Paris  and  began  his  official  career  as  secretary  to 
the  Turkish  embassy  in  Teheran,  then  returned 
to  the  capital  and,  after  filling  several  important 
offices  in  the  government,  was  made  secretary  of 
the  embassy  at  Paris  (1877 — 1SS0).  In  the  years 
following  he  was  consul  in  Greece,  Russia  and 
British  India  (Bombay)  till  1885,  when  he  was 
appointed  first  secretary  of  the  embassy  in  London. 
With  but  one  short  interval,  1895-1897,  when  he 
was  plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague,  he  has  since 
remained  in  London.  He  had  already  been  ap¬ 
pointed  second  and  then  first  counsellor  to  the 
legation. 

wAbd  al-Hakk  Is  the  founder  of  the  modern  Turkish 
school  of  poetry.  Whilst  £h»näsl  in  his  Munta • 
bhabat  (Selected  poems),  which  form  the  starting-point 
of  modern  Turkish  literature,  was  the  first  to 
publish  Occidental  poetry  in  Turkish  translations, 
*Abd  al-Hakk  was  the  first  to  write  Turkish  poems 
on  European  models.  Of  epoch-making  importance 
is  his  poem  Sahrâ  (The  Land),  published  in  1296 
(1879),  by  which  he  freed  Turkish  poetry  from 
the  spell  of  Persian  influence  and  established  it 
on  its  own  basis.  His  works  are  still  prohibited 
in  Turkey  nnd  are  difficult  to  obtain,  many  having 
been  printed  abroad  only.  During  the  last  20  years 
nothing  has  been  published  by  him.  The  (blowing 
works,  mostly  poetry  —  lyrical  and  dramatical  — 
have  been  published:  Madjcra-i  Qishk  (Love's fate), 
$abr  we-t/iebät  (Patience  and  per  sever  a  nee),  Illi 
fit  (The  Maiden  thoughtful),  Dubhter-i  Hindu 
(The  Indian  girl),  Aezife,  N  esterai  (both  proper 
names),  Çahra  (The  Land),  Tezer,  Pshber  (both 
proper  names),  Makber  (The  Cemetery),  Hadjele 
(  The  Bridal  chamber),  J'îirik  (a  proper  name), 
Beide  y  a  hod  Dr.oaneliklerim  (The  Town  —  L  e. 
Paris,  —  or  My  Pollies),  Oltt  (Death),  Butilar 
0  dur  (Tis  they) ,  Bir  sefilenin  hasbl  kali  (Story 
of  an  unhappy  woman).  The  following  pocini 
which  were  said  to  be  in  preparation,  have  never 
appeared:  Ibn  Müsü,  SardânUpâl,  Zaineb,  Liberté, 
A’ahbe,  Gharant,  MedjmTt"a-i  ath'är.  Heb  yahod 
Mil,  Of  cAbd  al-Hakk’s  followers  in  literature  the 
most  important  is  Ekrcm  Bei  [q.  v.].  v 

Bibliography :  P.  Horn,  Gesch,  der  Turk , 
Moderne,  pp.  34  et  seq.;  Gibb,  A  history  of 
Ottoman  poetry,  i.  133 — 135  ;  iv.  p.  vii. 

(F.  Gikse.) 

CABD  al-IJAMÏD  I  (Turkish  pronuncia¬ 
tion  Abdu  ’l-HamId),  Turkish  sultan.  cAbd  al- 
Hamld  was  born  in  1725,  *nd  was  the  son  of 
Ahmed  111.  He  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne  on 
the  2P‘  Jan.  1774.  He  carried  on  the  war  with 
Russia  pompously,  but  the  fresh  victories  of  the 
Czarina  in  Bulgaria  forced  him  to  accept  the 
terms  dictated  to  his  representatives  at  Kiitiik- 
Kainardje  on  the  i6lh  July  1774,  which  were 
decisive  for  the  future.  Besides  Asow  Russia  ob¬ 
tained  the  fortified  ports  of  Kertsh,  YenikaFe 
and  Kinburn  and  thus  became  the  strongest  naval 
power  in  the  Black  Sea.  She  further  received  Ka- 
bardei  Major  and  Minor  in  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
protectorate  over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  and  over 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago;  the  Tartars  of 
the  Crimea  became  independent  under  a  khän 
elected  freely  by  themselves.  The  next  task  of  the 
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new  ruler  was  to  subjugate  tbe  provinces  which 
bud  revolted  in  consequence  of  the  fateful  war. 
In  Syria  and  Palestine  the  almost  ninety  year 
old  Shaikh  cOmar  al-Jähir  and  his  sons  were  the 
virtual  masters  of  the  country.  The  Egyptian 
M  ami  Ok  beis  proved  themselves  incapable  of 
destroying  them  ;  but  the  energetic  KafUdan  Pasha 
IT  as  sin  succeeded  in  the  same  year  in  getting  the 
shaikh  into  his  power  dead,  and  in  completely 
stamping  out  the  rebellion,  thanks  to  the  support 
of  the  subsequently  famous  Ahmed  Bei  al-Ujazzftr 
in  1776. 

A  short  time  thereafter  Turkey  was  to  measure 
Its  strength  against  Irin.  Karim  £han,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  petty  Persian  princes  had  annexed 
Ottoman  ground.  The  caliph's  army  was  attacked 
by  the  Persians  at  Kerkuk  (December  1776)  and 
driven  back  to  Mawsil  (Mosul)  with  considerable 
losses.  Basra,  too,  remained  in  the  power  of  that 
experienced  general,  Karim. 

The  plans  of  the  European  governments  became 
more  dangerous  still  to  Turkey.  Peace  with  Russia 
had  hardly  been  concluded  when  Austria  at  one 
blow  seized  Bukowina.  The  Porte  was  helpless 
und  finally  renounced  all  claims  to  the  lost  pro* 
vince  by  treaty  (May  1775). 

From  the  beginning  the  Porte  unwisely  set  the 
Powers  in  movement  against  the  ratified  Peace  of 
Kutük-Kainardjc,  nay  it  even  demanded  from 
Russia  most  extensive  modifications.  The  Czarina, 
however,  supported  in  every  way  the] Tartar  khän, 
whom  Russia  had  appointed  and  who  was  a  phil- 
european,  and  as  the  grand  vizier  continued  to 
resist,  she  entered  Pcrckop  which  is  the  key  to 
the  Crimea  (December  1776).  Finally  war  was 
averted  by  Turkey's  recognition  of  the  Russophilc 
khan  (March  1 779).  A  revolt  against  hcr  protégé 
gave  Catharine  in  the  spring  of  1783  an  excuse 
for  annexing  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
whole  of  Tartary.  cAbd  al-IJamld  submitted  to 
this  by  the  decree  of  the  8‘h  January  1784. 

Matters  seemed  to  be  taking  a  peaceful  turn, 
when  in  1784  all  the  khans  and  tribes  of  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  faith  in  the  Caucasus  took  up 
arms  against  the  Russophile  Ueraclius,  prince  of 
Georgia.  This  feud  so  rich  in  deeds  of  valor  was 
stirred  up  by  both  parties  and  finally,  as  Russia 
insisted  on  settling  the  affair  alone,  biought  about 
a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Porte  and  the  great 
*truKClc  which  enflamed  the  whole1  East.  The 
attack  by  which  the  Turks  immediately  surprised 
the  hero  of  this  war,  Suvoroff,  the  general  in 
command  at  Kinburn,  was  repulsed  with  little 
trouble.  The  sultan's  position  became  still  more 
pitiful  when  Emperor  Joseph  II,  who  had  already 
invaded  Servia,  declared  war  in  Febr.  1778.  Even 
Hatkfin  Pasha,  the  Eton  of  Islam  as  he  was  called, 
saw  his  entire  fleet  destroyed  In  the  Liman  off 
the  Crimean  shore  (June  and  July  1788).  It  was 
fortunate  for  Turkey  that  at  least  little  Sweden 
overran  Russia  and  that  Austria«  although  fairly 
successful  in  Bessarabia,  cut  no  very  brilliant  figure 
in  either  Servia  or  SiclienbUrgcn.  The  great  event 
of  the  war  was  the  incomparable  feat  of  arms  of 
SuvorofTs,  the  storming  of  Ochakov  (December 
1788):  10000  Turks  and  inestimable  booty  covered 
the  ramparts.  Bessarabia  was  thus  as  good  as  lost 
to  tbe  sultan.  In  1789  no  further  collision  had 
taken  place,  when  in  April  7lh  cAbd  al-IJamld 
died  from  apoplexy. 

The  portrait  which  contemporaries  sketch  of  the 


sultan  is  not  exactly  flattering;  physically  clumsy, 
mentally  undeveloped,  he  possessed  neither  discern¬ 
ment  nor  determination.  He  was  unable  either  to 
take  advantage  of  the  promising  national  and 
religious  movement  in  the  Caucasus,  or  to  use 
with  success  the  means  that  his  navy  and  army 
afforded  him. 

Bibliograph y  :  Brosset,  Hist .  dt  la  Ci '- 
orgie  (St.  Petersburg,  1 850-1859)  ;  Ahmed  ßjew- 
det,  T(?rlk]i-i  Djnodel  (Constantinople),  i-iü; 
I.  W.  Zinkeisen,  G  esc  h,  d.  Osman .  Reiches  in 
Europa  (Gotha,  1857-1859),  v.;  vi;  A.  Sorel, 
La  Question  d Orient  (Paris,  1878). 

(K.  SÜSSIIEIM.) 

CABD  ai^HAMÏD  II,  the  present  so¬ 
vereign  ruler  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  son  of 
Sultan  cAbd  nl-Madjfd,  born  the  4th  Shacb5n  1258 
(21**  Sept.  1842)«  was  thirty-three  when  the  mi¬ 
nisters,  having  deposed  his  brother,  Murad  V,  called 
him  to  the  throne  of  cOQjman  (io'h  ShacbSn  1293  == 
31s1  Aug.  1876).  For  particulars  about  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  in  his  reign,  the  insurrection  in  Bos¬ 
nia  and  Herzegovina,  the  war  with  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  then  with  Russia,  etc.  sec  special  ar¬ 
ticles. 

cAbd  al-IJamld  II  has  continued  the  work  of 
reform  (tanzimat):  during  his  reign  legislation  has 
been  perfected  by  the  completion  of  the  Medjclle 
or  civil  code,  by  the  appointment  of  public 
prosecutors  empowered  to  proceed,  in  the  name 
of  the  State,  against  misdemeanors  and  crimes 
(taken  from  the  French  system),  and  by  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  numerous  laws.  At  the  same  time  he 
raised  the  credit  of  the  empire  by  constituting  an 
international  administration,  representing  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  bondholders,  i.c.  the  bearers  of  shares 
of  the  foreign  debt,  and  authorized  to  receive  the 
revenues  of  the  State  (indirect  taxes),  such  as  the 
salt  tax,  duty  on  spirits  etc.,  which  were  granted 
to  it;  the  tobacco  tax,  over  which  it  had  control 
at  first,  was  later  entrusted  to  a  participant  admi¬ 
nistration.  The  establishment  of  numerous  primary 
Mussulman  schools,  the  making  of  a  net-work  of 
roads,  unhappily  not  yet  finished,  the  building  of 
bridges,  and  the  concession  of  certain  railways  (in 
Europe,  the  junction  of  the  lines  from  Constantinople 
and  Salonica  with  the  European  system,  the  line 
from  Monastir  and  the  junction  between  Salonica 
and  Constantinople;  in  Asia,  the  Mersina-Adana 
line,  the  Angora  line,  the  Konia  line,  with 
extension  towards  Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Mecca  line,  finished  as  far  a3  Mac5n,  and 
the  Jaffa  line  to  Jerusalem;  a  cog-wheelcd  steam 
tramway  from  Beyrout  to  Damascus)  and  of  tfie 
ports  (Salonica  and  Beyrout)  show  the  desire 
and  firm  resolution  of  the  sovereign  to  maintain , 
in  the  face  of  a  thousand  difficulties,  the  progress 
l>cgun  by  his  predecessors  and  to  continue  their  work. 

Bibliography :  A  de  la  Jonquicrc,  Hist, 
de  t empire  ottoman ,  in  the  Histoire  univer¬ 
selle  of  V.  Dnruy  (Paris,  1881),  pp.  567  et  seq.\ 
Dustur-i  hamhtiye ,  translated  from  the  Turkish 
by  Nicolaidts;  Midhat  Ffcndi,  7.ubdat  al-haktPik 
(Constantinople,  1294-1295),  translated  by  A. 
von  Drygalski,  in  Samml.  auserwählter  Doku¬ 
mente  (Berlin,  1880);  Giacometti,  Meiüliyet 
(Constantinople,  1 294  =  1877);  cAli  Ni/.äml 
Pasha,  Mémoire  (Paris,  1878),  in  Turkish. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

CABD  al-HAMID  LaiiorT,  a  Persian 
historian,  died  1065  (1655),  author  of  the  Pad- 
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làJÂ  m3  me,  an  official  history  of  the  Indian  prince  al-Kldir  appears  to  hare  attended.  In  $21  (1127), 
Sfcth  Cjahtn.  The  work  U  divided  into  3  parts  on  the  advice  of  the  Saft  Yüsuf  al- Hamadh* 01(440— 

each  containing  the  history  of  one  decade.  Only  335  =  1048 — U40)  he  began  to  preach  in  public, 

the  first  two  parts  (published  in  the  f'iblictkeca  at  first  to  a  small  audience,  which  gradually  in- 
Indu*  in  1S67),  comprising  the  years  1037 — 1057  creased,  till  he  took  a  chair  in  the  oratory  at  the 
(1627—1647),  are  by  ‘Abd  al-lfamld  himself;  the  Halba  gate  of  Bagdad,  and  owing  to  the  constant 
last  part  was  arranged  by  Muhammed  Wjtrith*  increase  of  his  hearers,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
B  tbiicgr  c  fky\  Klliot  and  How-son,  The  go  outside  the  gate.  There  a  ribüt  was  built  for  him  ; 
History  cf  /»it iti,  vii.  3  et  seq.\  Rieu,  Gif.  of  and  in  528  (1134  — 1*43)»  by  public  subscription 
r ersten  A/.VÙ,  p.  260.  (M.  Til.  llov  ksma.)  the  school  of  Mubarak  al-Mukharrimi  (probably 

CABD  AL-KÂDIR  BaI'à'CnI.  [See  hai>A-  then  dead  or  retired)  was  enlarged  by  taking  in 
*rM.]  the  space  occupied  bv  the  neighboring  buildings, 

CABD  ai-KÄDIR  Dtm,\xvT  a.  Wai.I  Al-  and  CAM  al-K  ubr  was  installed  as  its  head.  The 

LAll  B.  ‘At  1»  ai-Kvmmàn  translated  the  Kor  An  nature  of  lii>  coiir»es  was  probably  similar  to 

into  Urdu  under  the  title  of  Muzik-i  Kutin  (i.  e.  thus*  of  pj  a  in’ll  al-lMn  al-Pjawzi  which  are  so 
Mâdtk-i  AVr  Jv  =  ^Interpretation  of  the  Kor  an*),  vividly  described  by  lbn  pjiibair.  On  Friday  mor- 
This  work,  finished  by  the  author  in  1205  (1790-  nings  and  Monday  evenings  Abd  al-Kadir  preached 
1 79 1 \  was  edited  by  Houghlv  in  1829;  another  in  his  school,  on  Sunday  mornings  in  his  monas- 
cdition,  Bombay,  1270  (1833*1854).  tcry.  Of  his  numerous  pupil»  many  were  afterwards 

ft  1  b  /  i eg  r  a  f  A  \  :  Carcin  dc  Tassy,  Hist,  de  famous  as  saints,  while  some  (like  the  biographer 
/*»  iiftcr.  fi.s.:\x:e  (2>:  cd.\  i.  76  et  scy.\  idem,  Sam  .ini)  acquired  distinction  of  another  sort.  His 
kind  nsf,:  s:e  ;  y.'nrKii  des  Si-  sermons  arc  said  to  have  ellected  the  conversion 
T vi/j  (l8*i\  pp.  435  —  44  3.  of  many  lews  and  Christians  to  Islam,  as  well  os 

'ABD  At  -KÄDIR  Al.-Ï^It  I (C«Il Asl)  Mt'HYt  of  many  Moslems  to  the  higher  life.  Presents, 
*L-PIn  Ah?  Muiwmm*  r.  Aid  MUH  /fNf.i  1)o>t,  often  in  the  form  of  vows,  were  sent  him  from 
preacher  and  Sift,  after  whom  the  KAdirl  order  the  numerous  regions  whither  his  fame  penetrated  : 

is  named,  born  in  470  (1077*1078),  died  in  561  one  day’s  such  receipts  often  amounted  to  more 

(l  l6o\  The  numerous  biogiaphies  of  this  person-  than  one  dinar.  Thc»c  enabled  hrm  to  keep  open 

age  teem  with  fictions  out  of  which  some  history  house  for  aspirants,  l.cgal  questions  were  addressed 

may  be  gleaned.  Thus  his  pedigree  is  traced  on  to  him  from  all  parts,  and  thc**e  he  is  said  to  have 

the  father's  side  to  abllasan,  grandson  of  the  answered  impromptu.  Caliphs  and  viziers  arc  sup- 
Prophet,  in  the  direct  line.  But  this  is  contradicted  posed  to  have  figmed  among  hi»  clients, 
by  the  foreign  name  of  his  father,  and  the  fact  cAUi  al-Kadir's  works  are  all  religious  in  c ha¬ 

th  at  the  jAaikh  w  as  called  Wbaml  (foreigner)  in  racter,  and  largely  consist  of  reports  of  his  sermons 
Bag-dad,  and  indeed  the  pedigree  was  shown  to  or  addresses;  the  following  are  known: 
be  a  fabrication  of  his  gtand»on  the  kAdi  Abü  I.  oif-f/j  vwr /-•» ié  *.:*£,  a  ritual  and 

bcidih  Ns<r,  to  whom  some  more  fictions  may  be  ethical  treatise  (Cairo,  12SS). 

traced.  His  mother  is  said  to  have  Wen  Fatima  2.  .4/-  /.:/«  *■  a  .  u  k  62  sermons  preached  in 

daughter  of  \\;d  AllAh' al  .V.w mat,  both,  we  are  the  years  545-546  (1 1501 152)  with  appendix 
told,  saints;  and  the  name  of  the  village  where  (Cairo,  1302).  sometimes  bear  the  title  Sittin 

be  was  born  is  given  as  Ntf  or  Naif,  in  the  dis-  r.\: 

trie;  of  C.lan,  south  of  the  Caspian.  He  was  sent  3.  f'xtxk  78  sermons  on  various  sub- 

to  lkigdad  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  study,  and  ;  iects.  compiled  by  the  shaikh's  son  'AW  al-RazzAk, 
was  there  at  first  supported  by  his  mother,  lie  1  followed  by  his  dvir.g  in  -unctions  his  pedigree 
attended  the  philology  clavses  of  Tibrlri  ,d.  502  =  |  on  the  father's  and  mother's  side,  proof  of  his 
ltcsi\  and  learned  iianlvahtc  (and  according  to  j  connection  with  Abl  Bekr  and  'Omar,  his  creed, 
a're,  Jp  afi  ;:c)  law  from  a  Buroler  of  Oykhs:  f  and  of  his  poems.  (on  the  margin  of  al- 

in  his  w oiks  he  usually  quotes  traditions  from  !  >hat: anawlYs  ft.:i  jit  .C*-\r*  Cairo,  I5°4)* 


Hiba:  All. 
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Training  by  ab  I XV.  bis  involve»'.  ,vrv. ‘erable  hard* 
ship,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  other  aspirants 
relented  the  ir.tiuvoa  of  a  'u:  »;  areerg-»;  them. 
After  a  tine,  \V  bd  al  \_.l;:  wa>  oorv.o.erod  wwthv 
to  reoe.ve  the  Su  d  lor\  oal  od  c*  »  .  wh  ch 
given  him  bv  the  k-Y  AM.  sa  d  V.  U.  ak 
alM okhairm.u  îîie  head  of  a  v,Vvl  of  ll.-.rda  ;e 
law  &ea;  the  Ikab  ab  .Vta^  ^  *v%gd -..i,  wh.ch  \\bd 


Oo  So: mon s  m»l,  .ied  m  the  c.’-esrir 

and  other  biograph.cal  works  (M>  622  in  the 
India  vw,ce  Ca  alog ,e  is  an  imperfect  copy  of 
th,\  w o; k,  and  Be-^  aa  v  tens  speak  of  them 
gr neiV.lv  as  .k*  . 

la  ihe>e  woik>  AW  al  Vaiir  figarrs  as  a 


thsVog  an,  an 


eloquent  prea. her.  Var.v  a 


earnest,  sincere,  and 
j-e:-»cci  is  introduced 


«ABD  AL-KÄDIR. 
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into  Ills  Q&unya,  which  also  contains  an  account 
of  the  73  Islamic  sects,  grouped  in  ten  divisions. 
He  occasionally  refers  to  the  grammarians,  such 
as  Mu  barrack,  more  frequently  to  the  old  commen¬ 
tator*  on  the  Korfcn  and  the  Safi  saints.  His 
doctrine  in  this  work  is  strictly  orthodox,  and  the 
tone  .  uniformly  sober  :  there  are  however  some 
mystic  interpretations  of  the  Korö^and  the  practice 
of  repeating  certain  formulae  fifty  or  a  hundred 
times  is  recommended.  The  sermons  included  in 
N°.  2  arc  some  of  the  very  best  in  Moslem  lite¬ 
rature:  the  spirit  which  they  breathe  is  one  of 
charity  and  philanthropy  :  the  preacher  would  like 
,to  close  the  gates  of  Hell  and  open  those  of 
Paradise  to  all  mankind1.  He  employs  Safi  techni¬ 
calities  very  rarely,  and  none  that  would  occasion 
the  ordinary  hearer  much  difficulty,  though  one 
visitor  to  his  courses  declared  that  he  could  not 
understand  a  word.  The  general  theme  of  the 
sermons  is  the  necessity  of  a  period  of  asceticism 
during  which  the  aspirant  can  wean  himself  from 
the  world,  after  which  he  may  return  and  enjoy 
his  portion  while  converting  others.  The  Çûfl 
doctrine  that  everything,  whether  it  be  the  prizes 
of  this  world  or  the  next,  is  a  veil  between  the 
aspirant  and  the  Deity,  and  that  the  aspirant’s 
thoughts  should  be  directed  to  the  Deity  only, 
is  also  a  leading  topic.  The  hearers  arc  urgently 
advised  to  bestow  their  goods  on  the  saints  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  own  families.  The  prea¬ 
cher  says  little  about  himself,  and  that  in  no  very 
arrogant  strain;  where  he  calls  himself , the  touch¬ 
stone  of  the  people  of  the  earth*,  the  meaning  is 
only  that  he  can  easily  discern  the  serious  from 
the  triflcrs  among  his  audience.  On  the  other  hand 
he  emphatically  claims  to  speak  only  after  divine 
authorization. 

The  accounts  of  cAbd  al-Kädir  by  his  disciples 
cA1m1  Allah  b.  Muhammed  al-Baghdädi,  cAbd  al- 
Mubsin  al-Basrf,  and  cAbd  Allah  b.  Nasr  al-Siddikl 
(called  Anwar  at-nazir,  quoted  in  Bahdjat  al-asrar 
p.  109),  arc  not  at  present  accessible:  in  the  dictio¬ 
nary  of  Sarnen!  the  name  of  the  shaikh  is  mentioned 
&.  v.  JJjll,  with  an  empty  space  left  after  it.  An 
account  of  the  shaikh  by  Samcänf’s  son  is  preserved, 
which  is  respectful,  but  not  enthusiastic;  in  another 
by  Muwaffal^  al-Din  cAhd  Allah  al-Malplisf,  who 
was  with  him  the  last  fifty  days  of  his  life,  we 
arc  told  that  he  was  highly  respected  by  the  people 
of  llagdad,  and  miracles  attributed  té  him,  but 
the  narrator  had  himself  seen  none.  He  and  another 
were  at  the  time  the  shaikh’s  only  pupils.  In  the 
works  of  Ibn  cArabl  (liorn  560  =1165),  '"Abd  al¬ 
ly  ad  ir  is  mentioned  as  a  just  man,  the  kutb  of 
his  time  (Meeean  revelations ,  i.  262),  ,the  ruler  in 
this  path,  the  authoritative  judge  of  the  men*  (jb., 
ii.  24),  ,onc  of  the  Malâmatfya*  (iii.  44):  he  is 
also  quoted  for  the  statement  that  cAbd  nl-Kädir 
praised  God  in  the  womb,  and  that  lie  had  a  rank 
which  placed  him  over  all  beings  save  God.  The 
ßiihif/at  al-asrar,  by  an  author  who  died  in  713 
(1314),  contains  the  narrative  of  many  miracles 
performed  by  the  (haikh,  and  authenticated  by 
chains  of  witnesses:  whence  Ibn  Taimiya  (d.  728 
—  1328)  declared  that  they  satisfied  the  require¬ 
ments  of  credibility,  though  others  were  less  cre¬ 
dulous  :  the  book  is,  c.  g.,  condemned  by  Dhahabl 
as  containing  frivolous  talcs,  whereas  Ibnal-Wardl 
(  Ta'rilji,  ii.  70, 71)  copies  it.  Much  more  offence  was 
given  by  the  arrogant  claims  put  in  the  shaikh's 
mouth:  thus  the  Bahfjat  al-asrâr  begins  with  a 


list  of  persons  who  heard  him  say  ,My  foot  is  on 
the  neck  of  every  saint*:  and  he  is  similarly  made 
out  to  have  claimed  the  possession  of  seventy 
gates  of  knowledge,  each  one  of  them  broader 
thah  the  distance  between  heaven  and  earth,  &c. 
Late  followers  of  cAbd  al-Kädir  (such  as  the  author 
of  the  Persian  treatise  MahhUsin  al-kâdirlya,  MS. 
Brit.  Mus.  Or.  248)  while  endeavoring  to  restrict 
the  universality  of  the  first  of  these  sayings,  try 
to  show  that  cAbd  al-Kädir  was  justified  in  uttering 
it;  and  pious  writers  (such  as  Damlrl,  i.  320) 
only  find  in  it  evidence  of  cAbd  al-Kädir’s  dignity. 
Sayings  of  this  sort  do  not  seem  to  be  found  in 
the  genuine  works  of  the  shaikh  (though  there 
are  parallels  to  them  in  the  poems  ascribed  to 
him),  and  are  probably  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  followers.  With  them  his  fame  has  in  some 
places  nearly  displaced  that  of  the  Prophet  Mu¬ 
hammed,  and  he  is  regularly  styled  the  Sultan  of 
the  Saints,  nor  is  his  name  ever  uttered  without 
one  of  the  following  epithets:  Mu  shahid  Allah , 
Antr  Allah ,  Fad l  Allah ,  A  man  Allah,  Nur  Allah, 
Kutb  Allah ,  Saif  Allah ,  Fir  man  Allah ,  B urban 
Allah ,  Ay  at  Allah ,  Ghawth  Allah ,  al-Kaws  al - 
Aczam.  [Sec  kAdikTs.]  The  growth  of  the  legend 
was  probably  aided  by  his  many  sons,  of  whom 
eleven  are  mentioned  in  the  Bahdjat  al-asrar 
as  following  in  their  father’s  steps:  cïsâ (d.  573  = 
1177-1178  in  Kgypt),  cAbd  Allah  (d.  589  = 
1193  in  Bagdad),  Ibrâhîm  (d.  592  =  1196  in 
Wäsit),  ‘Abd  al-Wahhäb  (d.  593  =  1197  in  Bag¬ 
dad),  Yahyä  and  Muhammed  (d.  600=1204  in 
Bagdad),  ''Abd  al-Kazzäk  (d.  603=  1207  in  Bag¬ 
dad),  Musä  (d.  618=1221  in  Damascus),  cAbd 
al-cAziz  (migrated  to  JJjiyäl,  a  village  of  Sindjär, 
d.  602=1205-1206),  cAbd  nl-Rahmän  (d.  587  = 
1191),  and  cAbd  at-I>jabbdr  (d.  575=1179-1180). 
Some  authorities  add  a  few  more  names.  Of  these 
cAbd  al-Wahhäb  inherited  his  father’s  school,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  cAbd  al-Saläm 
(548 — 611  =  1153 — 1215):  who  was  followed  by 
his  cousin  AbO  Salih  Nasr  son  of  cAbd  al-Razzälj: 
(564—633  =  1168 — 1236).  During  the  reign  of 
Näsir  the  family  of  *'Abd  al-Kädir  were  tempora¬ 
rily  exiled  from  Bagdad.  Some  of  them  perished 
when  Bagdad  was  taken  by  the  Mongols,  but  the 
headquarters  of  the  society  (except  for  the  brief 
interval  mentioned)  have  always  been  in  that  city. 

Bibliography*  À  list  of  biographies  of 
cAbd  al-Kädir  is  given  by  Ahlwardt,  Vert*  d, 
arab *  / landsehr*.  Nos.  10072 — 92,  of  these  the 
following  have  been  published:  al-Shattanawfl, 
Bahdjat  al-asrar  (Cairo,  1304);  Muhammed  b. 
Yahya  ’1-Tadafl,  Kala  id  al-fl/awâhir  (Cairo*, 
1303);  Muhammed  al-Dilä’f,  Natifjat  aBtahkJk 
(Fez,  1309),  translated  by  Weir,  in  Journ *  of 
the  Roy.  As*  Soe .,  1903.  Further,  GJiibtat  al- 
nazir  ascribed  to  Ilm  IJndjar  (not  in  Ahlwardt’s 
list),  edited  by  D.  Ross  (Calcutta,  1 903).  Pro¬ 
bably  the  best  extant  biography  is  that  in 
Dhahabl’s  Tadrtkh  a  l- Is  lam,  largely  based  on 
Ibn  al-Nadjdjär  (published  in  journ*  of  the  Roy* 
As.  Soe.,  I907,pp.  267  et  seq*  Shaikh  SanOsI  is  said 
to  have  recently  written  the  biography  of  cAbd 
al-Kädir.  Modern  Kuropcan  writers  dealing  with 
cAbd  al-Kädir  and  the  Kädiris  are  :  L.  Rinn, Mara¬ 
bout»  et  Khouan  (Paris,  1884);  A.  Le  Chatelier, 
Confréries  Musulmanes  du  IJedjaz  (Paris,  1887); 
Dcpont  et  Coppolani,  Confréries  religieuses  mu¬ 
sulmane*  (Algiers,  1897);  Carra  de  Vaux,  Gazali 
(Paris,  1902).  (D.  S.  Margoliouth.) 
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'ABD  al-ÇADIR  b.  Muhyi’l-DIn  al- 
HasanI,  the  Emir,  boro  in  1223  (1808)  near 
al-Ma'askar  (Mascara).  His  family  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  in  the  Hä*bim  tribe,  which,  after 
having  resided  for  a  longtime  in  Morocco,  removed 
and  established  itself  in  the  l8h  century  in  the 
L  beylic  of  Oran.  In  addition  to  the  prestige  derived 
by  this  family  from  its  princely  source  was  added 
the  reputation  for  holiness  gained  by  Mustafa  b. 
Muhammed  b.  Mukhlär,  the  grandfather  of  cAbd 
al-Kädir,  and  above  all  by  Muhyi’l-Dln,  his  father. 
cAl>d  al-Kadir,  then,  grew  up  in  a  religious  envir¬ 
onment.  Without  neglecting  his  training  in  arms 
and  athletics,  in  which  he  soon  excelled,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himself  especially  to  examine  the  sciences 
of  reason  and  revelation.  Like  his  father  he  became 
a  littérateur  and  theologian,  and  he  always  was  so 
even  when  circumstances  made  him  a  warrior  and 
head  of  the  State.  Having  been  sent  by  his  father  to 
Oran,  he  came  back  with  the  sentiment  of  the  military 
and  political  weakness  of  the  Turks.  His  father, 
who  was  almost  o|>cnly  recognized  as  their  chief 
by  the  malcontents  in  the  north  of  the  province, 
was  arrested  by  order  of  Hasan  Bei.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded,  however,  in  obtaining  permission  to  leave 
Algeria  nnd  went  to  Arabia,  taking  with  him 
cAbd  al-Kädir,  who  spent  two  years  (1827-1829) 
in  Asia. 

On  their  return  to  Africa  in  1829,  cA1k1  al- 
Kftdir  and  his  father  pretended  at  first  to  live  in 
retirement,  but  the  events  consequent  upon  the 
taking  of  Algiers  by  the  Trench  furnished  them 
with  the  opportunity  of  putting  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  tribes  and  of  posing  as  the  irrecon¬ 
cilable  adversaries  of  the  Turks.  Thus  it  was  that 
fcAbd  al-Kadir  having  stopped  his  father  from 
giving  help  to  Hasan,  the  bei  of  Oran,  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  obliged  to  tender  his  submission  to  France. 
Muhyi’l-Dln,  although  h‘c  declined  the  honor  of 
being  the  supreme  chief  of  his  compatriots,  took 
the  command  of  the  troops  who  were  fighting 
with  the  French  garrison  of  Oran.  In  the  course 
of  these  expeditions.  cAbd  al-Kadir  showed  much 
courage  and  aroused  the  edmiration  of  his  com¬ 
patriots  by  his  skill  on  horse-back  and  his  coolness. 
Therefore,  when  Muhyi'l-Dln  declined  to  accept 
the  title  of  sultan  for  the  second  time,  he  was 
easily  able  to  persuade  the  tribes  to  recognize 
cAbd  al-Kädir  as  their  leader,  and  the  latter  was 
proclaimed  sultan  on  the  2 Ist  Nov.  1832.  How¬ 
ever,  in  deference  to  the  Sherlf  of  Fez,  whose 
unfriendliness  he  was  afraid  to  excite,  he  refused 
to  make  use  of  this  title  and  contented  himself 
with  that  of  emir. 

cAbd  al-Kâdir’s  political  life  may  be  devided 
into  three  periods:  l.  From  the  date  on  which 
he  was  proclaimed  sultan  to  the  Tafna  treaty 
(30*)«  May  1837).  —  2.  From  this  treaty  to  the 
breaking  of  peace  (20,!l  Nov.  1839).  —  3.  From  the 
recommencement  of  hostilities  with  France  to  his 
voluntary  surrender  (23«!  Dec.  1847). 

I.  In  the  first  period  cAbd  al-Kädir  strove  to 
bring  the  whole  western  beylic  under  subjection. 
Having  made  Mascara  his  capital,  he  proclaimed 
a  Holy  War  through  the  whole  province.  At  first 
he  was  unfortunate,  for  he  had  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  fight  the  French  and  to  subdue  his 
Mussulman  rivals.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  seizing 
Tlemccn,  but  could  not  get  the  better  of  the  Turks, 
who  were  occupying  the  citadel,  the  44  Mesh  war*. 
His  position  became  more  advantageous  through 


the  convention,  called  by  historian»  the  *Desmi- 
chel  treaty”  (26‘h  Febr.  1834),  which,  being  drawn 
up  ambiguously  with  considerable  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  the  Arabic  texts,  was  entirely 
to  the  benefit  of  cAbd  al-Kâdir.  In  reality  he 
obtained  free  possession  of  the  entire  beylic  of 
Oran  with  the  exception  of  Oran  itself,  Arzeu 
(Arzäw)  nnd  Mostnghänem.  He  was  authorized  to 
appoint  consuls  in  these  towns  as  well  as  in 
Algiers  and  to  provide  himself  with  arms  and 
munitions  of  war.  Thus  with  the  consent  of  France 
cAbd  al-Kädir  became  the  legitemate  ruler  of  all 
the  Western  Mussulmans.  The  alliance  with  France 
also  helped  him  to  triumph  over  his  Mussulman 
enemies,  who  had  risen  against  him  on  account 
of  the  convention  he  had  just  concluded  with 
the  French.  He  at  once  busied  himself  with  sub¬ 
duing  all  parts  of  the  country  where  the  French 
were  not  yet  established,  and,  despite  the  protes¬ 
tations  of  Governor-General  Drouet  d’Frlon,  he 
took  possession  of  Medea  and  MiÜäna,  where  he 
left  garrisons  and  placed  lieutenants.  Being  recal¬ 
led  to  the  province  of  Oran  by  the  defection  of 
the  Smalas  end  Douai rs,  who  had  just  gone  over 
to  the  French,  cAbd  al-Kädir  commenced  hostilities 
against  General  Trézel,  who  refused  to  give  up 
the  rebels,  and  the  victory  of  the  Macta  followed 
(26l,‘  July  1835).  This  victory  drove  the  French 
government  to  act  with  energy  and  cAbd  al-Kädir 
saw  his  capital,  Mascara,  invaded  by  a  French 
column  under  Marshal  Clauzel.  His  position  was 
at  one  moment  very  precarious:  —  repulsed  by 
the  Turks  who  were  enclosed  in  the  “Meshwar” 
at  Tlemccn,  he  was  defeated  by  General  Bugcaud 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sikka.  Hut,  thanks  to  his 
diplomatic  ability,  cA1h1  al-Kädir  managed  to  get 
General  Bugcaud  to  sign  (30**»  May  1837)  the  Tafna 
treaty,  which  extended  the  dominion  of  cAbd  al- 
Kädir  in  Algeria  even  further  than  the  Desmichel 
treaty.  It  granted  him,  without  any  concession 
on  his  part,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Oran,  a  considerable  portion  of  that  of  Algiers, 
and  the  entire  beylic  of  Tltarl,  making  together 
ns  much  as  two  thirds  of  Algeria. 

II.  The  two  years  which  followed  the  Tafna 
treaty  were  employed  by  cAbd  al-Kädir  in  streng¬ 
thening  his  authority.  The  tribes  of  Tltarl  having 
refused  to  pay  him  taxes,  he  defeated  them  on 
two  occasions  and  forced  them  to  submit.  Despite 
the  clauses  of  the  treaty,  which  kept  the  eastern 
province  under  the  influence  of  France,  he  placed 
lieutenants  in  Medjäna  and  the  Zibän  as  wel  as 
in  Laghwat.  The  Marabout,  Muhanimed  Titljanî, 
who  was  very  influential  in  the  Sahara,  was  the 
only  one  who  tried  to  resist  him.  The  emir  went 
in  person  to  attack  the  Ksar  of  cAin-MahdI,  the 
residence  of  his  opponent,  and  after  a  siege  of 
five  months  (1 1 1,1  June — 17*1«  Nov.  1838)  succeeded 
in  taking  it.  The  capitulation  of  this  place,  to 
which  the  Turks  had  never  penetrated,  showed 
the  native  chiefs  that  not  one  amongst  them  was 
in  a  position  to  refuse  to  obey  cAbd  al-Kädir. 

Having  thus  created  a  Mussulman  state  by 
diplomacy  and  war  cAbd  al-Kädir  attempted  to 
organize  it  by  substituting  relative  order  in  place 
of  the  anarchy  which  reigned  in  Algeria  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Turkish  government  [see  ai.gkria]. 
He  busied  himself  especially  with  the  formation 
of  an  army  capable  of  resisting  the  Christians. 
He  added  to  the  contingents  furnished  by  the 
tribes,  who  were  brave  enough  but  uudisciplincd, 
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a  tegular  army  comprising  infantry,  cavalry  and 
artillery,  composed  of  soldiers  enrolled  as  volun- 
teers  and  paid  by  the  beylic.  The  instruction  of 
these  soldiers  was  confided  to  Tunisian  and  Tripo¬ 
litan  soldiers,  and  also  to  deserters  from  the 
French  army.  cAbd  al-Kadir  drew  up  regulations 
as  to  uniform,  food,  pay,  hierarchy,  promotion, 
discipline  and  the  decorations  of  the  soldiers.  To 
supply  them  with  necessaries  of  life  he  established 
silos  of  grain;  be  organized  manufactories  of  arms; 
and  had  fortresses  repaired  or  built,  as  much  to 
guarantee  the  country  against  invasion  by  the 
Christians,  as  to  keep  the.  tribes  in  submission. 

111.  cAbd  al-Kadir  and  the  French  could  not 
agree  about  the  interpretation  of  certain  obscure 
clauses  in  the  Tafna  treaty.  Marshal  Vallée  opened 
negotiations  with  cAbd  al-Kadir  for  the  purpose 
of  modifying  the  convention  of  1837,  but  they 
came  to  nothing.  Soon  the  expedition  of  the 
•Fortes-dc-Fcr”  in  the  course  of  which  a  French 
army,  led  by  Marshal  Vallée  and  Duke  d’Orlcans, 
passed  through  the  whole  province  of  Constantine 
from  Hast  to  West,  was  taken  by  the  emir  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  Tafna  treaty,  lie  declared  at 
Médca  a  Holy  War  and  began  hostilities  by 
ordering  his  lieutenant  Ben  Salem  to  invade  Mi- 
tidja,  where  the  farms  were  sacked  and  the  set¬ 
tlers  massacred  (20’1»  Nov.  1839). 

From  that  time  it  was  a  fight  to  the  death 
between  the  emir  and  France.  From  1841  cAbd 
ml-K&dir  lost  many  fortified  positions,  but  it  was 
in  1842  that  the  irreparable  blows  were  given 
to  his  power  by  Marshal  Hugcaud,  who  took  all 
his  fortresses  one  after  the  other.  Thus  he  lost 
Boghar,  Täza,  Tagdemt,  Mascara  and  the  valley 
of  the  Chélif.  Ile  still  held  out  in  the  West,  but 
the  occupation  of  Tlcmccn  and  of  the  district  of 
Kedroma,  obliged  him  to  fall  back  towards  the 
South.  In  the  following  year  he  received  an  irrep¬ 
arable  blow;  a  part  of  his  smala  [sec  the  article] 
was  taken  by  surprise  by  Duke  d’Aumale  at  Taguine 
on  the  l6,h  of  May  1843.  Closed  in  by  the  French 
columns  and  abandoned  by  most  of  his  partisans 
the  emir  had  to  take  refuge  in  Morocco. 

However,  he  did  not  yet  allow  that  he  was 
beaten.  Through  intrigue  he  brought  about  a 
rupture  between  France  and  Morocco,  in  the  hope 
that  by  means  of  this  diversion  he  might  again 
have  the  best  of  it.  Hut  the  Sherlfs  army  was 
defeated  by  General  Hugcaud  at  the  battle  of 
Isly  ( 1 2*h  Aug.  1844),  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Tangiert  (io'1'  Sept.  1844)  the  sultan  undertook 
to  render  cAbd  al-Kadir  harmless.  This  clause  was 
not  observed,  and  the  emir  remained  cantoned 
near  the  Algerian  frontier,  watching  events.  He 
took  advantage  of  the  insurrectionary  movements 
which  took  place  in  1846  to  recommence  hosti 
litics  and  made  a  bold  excursion  into  the  land  of 
the  Kabyles.  Hut,  being  pursued  by  the  French 
columns  without  any  respite,  he  had  to  beat  a 
retreat  and  regain  Morocco.  Finally  cAbd  al- 
KahmSn,  in  compliance  with  the  repeated  injunc¬ 
tions  of  France  decided  to  send  a  strong  army  against 
him.  ‘Abd  al-Kadir,  who  was  at  the  end  of  his 
resources,  offered  his  submission  to  General  Lamo- 
ricicrc  on  condition  that  he  should  be  permitted 
to  retire  with  his  family  to  Alexandria  or  to  St. 
Jean  d*Acre.  This  request  was  received  favorably 
and  the  emir  delivered  himself  up  to  the  French 
on  the  23d  December  1847. 

Circumstances  delayed  the  fulfilment  of  this 


promise.  The  emir  had  been  taken  across  to 
Toulon,  whence  he  should  have  embarked  for  the 
East.  He  was  still  in  fort  Lamalgue  when  the 
revolution  of  February  1848  broke  out.  The  Pro¬ 
visory  Government  did  not  think  it  right  to.  ratify 
the  promises  made  by  Lamoricièrc  and  Duke 
d* Aumale,  and  cAbd  al-Kädir  remained  in  France 
in  captivity.  He  was  confined  at  Pau  and  then 
at  Amboise,  the  3d  Nov.  1848,  and  remained  there 
until  the  16th  Sept.  1852,  when  Louis  Napoleon 
went  in  person  to  announce  to  him  his  enlarge¬ 
ment.  After  a  short  stay  in  Paris  he  went  to 
Constantinople  and  to  Drusa,  where  he  resided 
from  1853  to  1855;  then,  on  account  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  which  destroyed  this  town,  he  went,  with 
the  authorization  of  the  Turkish  and  French 
governments,  to  settle  at  Damascus.  In  this  town 
he  led  a  retired  life,  dividing  his  time  between 
study,  religious  exercises  and  the  education  of 
his  children.  In  i860  when  the  insurgent  Druses 
threatened  to  massacre  the  Christian  population, 
cAbd  al-Kadir  with  the  co-operation  of  Algerian 
emigrants  released  the  French  consul  and  saved 
nearly  1500  persons.  The  French  government 
recompensed  this  conduct  by  giving  cAbd  al- 
Kadir  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
In  all  circumstances  besides  this  the  emir  most 
scrupulously  observed  his  promises  to  France.  In 
1870  he  disavowed  the  intrigues  of  one  of  his 
sons;  in  1871  he  openly  censured  the  fomentors 
of  disorder,  who  were  using  his  name  and  seal 
to  stir  up  rebellion  among  the  peoples  of  the 
East.  When  the  revolt  broke  out  he  wrote,  with¬ 
out  success  though,  to  the  insurgents  to  induce 
them  to  lay  down  tbeir  arms.  He  died  at  Da¬ 
mascus  in  1883. 

Belonging  by  birth  to  the  religious  aristocracy 
cAl>d  al-Kadir  was  above  all  a  convinced  believer. 
His  faith  was  ardent;  his  mystic  enthusiasm 
excited  the  admiration  of  his  co-religionists,  and 
even  struck  the  few  Europeans  who  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  approaching  him.  More  a  theologian 
than  a  warrior,  knowing  the  Korean  and  religious 
literature  from  end  to  end,  he  made  free  use  of 
spiritual  weapons,  adopted  texts  to  serve  his  ends 
and  fought  his  enemies  with  eloquence  as  much 
as  with  arms.  But  he  was  also  clever  enough  to 
make  use  of  a  fanaticism,  the  sincerity  of  which 
we  ought  not  to  doubt,  for  his  personal  ambition. 
He  was  a  Mussulman  in  his  faults  as  much  as  in 
his  good  qualities;  without  doubt  loyal  but  having 
recourse  unscrupulously  to  perfidiousness  and  arti¬ 
fice  to  assure  the  success  of  his  cause,  which  he 
confused  with  that  of  Islam;  just  from  an  Orientât 
point  of  view;  generous  and  humane,  but  bloody 
and  merciless  when  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
intimidate  his  enemies.  In  short  he  was  a  true 
descendant  of  the  Maghribine  empire  founders  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  of  cAbd  al-Mu5min  for  example, 
rather  than  a  reformer  impressed  with  Western 
ideas. 

cAbd  al-Kadir  attached  much  importance  to  intel¬ 
lectual  culture,  and  wrote  poetry  of  different  kinds 
himself.  During  his  residence  in  Brusa  he  wrote 
a  philosophical  treatise  called  DJÙhra  7- caki l  wa • 
tanblh  al-ghafil,  In  the  first  part  of  this  work  the 
author  criticizes  the  character  and  nature  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Religion;  in  the  second  he  reviews 
tin  history  of  the  nations  that  have  shown  a 
marked  taste  for  science.  According  to  M.  Mor- 
nand,  cAbd  al-Kadir  also  wrote  an  Autobiography 
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and  a  treatise  called  De  U  fidélité  des  musul¬ 
mans  à  observer  leurs  traités  d%allianee  et  autres 
during  his  captivity  in  Amboisc. 
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(Ci.  Yvfk.) 

‘ABD  al-KÄDIR  u.  cOmar  al- Baojj uä dI, 
a  well-known  philologist,  born  in  1030  (1621)  at 
Bagdad,  studied  for  a  year  in  Dnmascus  and  then 
at  the  Arhar  Mosque  in  Cairo,  where  al-Khafadjl 
was  his  teacher.  In  1085  (1674)  he  returned  to 
Damascus  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
grand-vizier  Ahmed  K  dpriilii,  who  then  took  him 
to  Adrianople.  As  he  could  not  stand  the  northern 
climate,  he  soon  went  back  to  Cairo.  Later  on 
he  again  tried  his  luck  in  Rumclia,  but  caught 
a  disease  of  the  eye  and  arrived  at  Cairo  almost 
blind.  He  died  there  in  1093  (1682). 

cAbd  al-Kâdir’s  chief  work  is  a  commentary 
on  the  quotations  from  poets  in  the  commentary 
of  al-Asteräbädl  (d.  686=1287)  on  the  Kafeya , 
the  text-book  of  syntax  by  Ibn  al-Häjjib  (d.  646  = 
1248).  This  super-commentary  is  entitled  Khi- 
iSnat  al-adab  wa-lubb  IftbUb  lisa n  al-arab  (4  vols., 
Baläfc,  1299).  In  it  he,  made  use  of  many  philo¬ 
logical  and  literary-historical  works,  which  are 
no  longer  extant,  and  gives  long  extracts  of  them. 
He  was  also  an  excellent  Persian  scholar  and  in 
1067  (1656-1657)  compiled  a  dictionary  to  FirdawsI 
and  also  a  commentary  to  the  poem  ofShahidlfq. 
v.].  Comp.  cAbdii/qadiri  BagdCidcnsis  Lexicon  Sah- 
nâmianum ,  ed.  C.  Salcmann,  St.  Petersburg,  1895. 

Bibliography :  I.  Guidi,  Sui  poeti  citati 
nelP  opera  Khizanat  al-adab  (in  the  Atti  dell' 
Academia  dci  Lined,  Rome,  1887);  Muhibbi, 
Khulajat  al-athar ,  ii.  451-454;  Brockclmann, 
Gesch»  d.  arab.  Litter .,  ii.  286. 

(Brockei.mann.) 

‘ABD  al-KAIS  (but  very  rarely  cAbd 
Kais;  in  Ptolemy  ' Aßovxatuv ?),  i.  e.  “servant  of 
(the  god)  Kais“,  the  name  of  a  North  Ara¬ 
bian  tribe,  which  dwelt  in  Bahrain;  also  a 
man's  name.  —  The  nisba  formed  from  it  is 
cAbdi ,  more  rarely  *AbkasI\  a  derived  verb  ta<abkas . 

The  pedigree  of  ‘Abd  al-Kais,  the  founder  of 
the  tribe  called  after  him,  is  stated  as  follows: 
*Abd  al-Kais  b.  Afsâ  b.  Du‘ml  b.  Djadila  b.  Asad  b. 
RabPa.  The  most  important  branches  of  the  Band 
*Abd  al-Kais,  or  ‘Abdites  (comp.  Wüstcnfeld,  Genea¬ 
log,  T abellen ,  A.),  were  the  Labti’and  the  Afsä,  which 
latter  consisted  of  the  two  groups,  SLann  and 
LuVaiz;  the  latter  appears  indeed  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  Bahrain.  The  Band  Nukra  b.  Lu^aiz  had 


in  parts  but  a  loose  connection  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Bang  ‘Abd  al-Kais.  By  the  side  of 
the  ‘Abdites  there  lived  in  Bahrain  numerous 
Tamlmites  and  Bekrites  (the  ‘Abdite  Duhn  are 
also  called  W&’ila),  and  here  and  there  Kindites 
also.  They  shared  the  place  al«Tu5äm  with  Azdites 
and  Hantâtes.  Many  places  were  lost  by  the 
Sa(dites.  Persians  settled  amongst  the  ‘Abd  al- 
Kais  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  sove¬ 
reignty.  A  portion  of  the  foreign  working-class 
population,  which  had  settled  in  1  <a«ljar  in  Khos- 
rew's  time,  were  absorbed  in  the  Bang  ‘Abd  al- 
Kais.  Nevertheless  the  population  of  Bahrain  was 
preponderate^  ‘Abdite,  and  the  ‘Abditcs  dwelt 
on  the  coast  as  well  as  in  the  oases  of  the  inte¬ 
rior.  To  the  west  the  entirely  uninhabited  desert 
south  of  Bahrain  formed  the  frontier  of  their  pro¬ 
vince,  but  there  were  ‘Abdites  also  on  the  other 
side  in  ‘Oman.  Here  dwelt  a  part  of  the  Nukrites, 
whose  most  numerous  and  respected  branch,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  in  Bahrain.  Further  there  were 
Dilites  and  ‘Awakites  in  ‘Oman.  A  number  of 
Nukrites  lived  even  in  Yemen.  To  the  north  were 
the  Tamimitcs. 

The  following  were  ‘Abdite  settlements  in 
Bahrain:  al-AhsfP  (subsequently  capital  of  the 
Karmathians),  Athwft’,  Bahra,  Dara’  (or  Dir), 
JJjabala,  al-])jdr,  JJtjuwâthi'  (a  strong  place), 

I  lad jar  (an  important  place  inhabited  by  the 
Muhârib),  al-Hutt,  al-Kallf  (a  province  with  a 
capital  of  the  same  name,  well-watered  and  fer¬ 
tile.  The  town  inhabited  by.  the  Ijjadhima,  with 
an  island  lying  in  front  of  it  is  in  a  bight  to  the 
north-west  of  the  island  of  Bahrain;  it  became 
an  important  base  of  operations  for  the  Karma¬ 
thians),  al-Kulaica,  Lu‘bä  (in  the  far  South),  al- 
Muihakfcar  (a  strong  castle  near  Ha^Jjar),  al-Nabta, 
Nadjwa,  Kaimän,  al-Safa  (close  to  al-Mu^akkar), 
al-S]]arir,  Sul  ml,  UJjfirid,  al-‘l’Vair  (in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  al-Katlf).  — Probably  al-Tu’äm  (see  above), 
was  situated  in  the  YetnSma,  no  doubt  the  pre¬ 
sent  iVaim. 

‘Abdite  rivers  of  Bahrain  were:  ‘Ainän  (also 
name  of  a  district;  the  poet  fshulaid  ‘Ainain  is 
called  after  it),  Kiba,  Muhallim  (or  al-‘Ain;  de¬ 
signated  as  ttahr  and  of  such  abundant  water 
supply  that  the  fortress-moats  of  al-Mudiakkar 
could  be  fed  from  it),  Sulâsil  (in  the  province  of 
the  ‘Amiri tes  whose  possession  of  it  was,  however, 
contested). 

Outside  of  Arabia  there  were  in  pre-Mohamme¬ 
dan  times  ‘Abdite  settlements,  at  least  ShâpQr 
is  said  to  have  brought  ‘Abdites  into  Pcrsis. 

It  may  be  stated  with  certainty  that  Tawwadj 
(also  called  Tawwaz)  first  received  ‘Abdite  sett-  • 
lers  in  ‘Omar’s  time.  In  this  hot  but  palm- 
beplanted  town  and  province  in  the  sea-coast 
region  of  Färs  there  lived  numerous  Labu\  ‘Abdites 
are  further  traceable  in  Basra  (Dilites),  Kufa  (in 
considerable  number,  with  their  own  mosque), 
Mosul  (LabiPitcs),  Ispahan  (amongst  the  rare  Arabs 
in  that  place)  and  Merw.  In  the  days  of  Kutaiba 
b.  Muslim  there  were  4000  ‘Abdites  among  the 
Basrite  troops  of  Khoräsän. 

Historical .  The  early  inhabitants  who  were  driven 
out  of  Bahrain  by  the  ‘Abdites  are  said  to  have  been 
the  lyäditcs.  When  later  on  al-Härith  b.  *Amr, 
the  grandfather  of  the  poet  Imru’u  ’1-Kais,  made 
his  sons  kings  of  the  Nizär  tribes  at  their  own 
request,  he  is  said  to  have  sent  his  son  ‘Abd 
Allah  to  the  ‘Abdites.  As  the  ‘Abdites  dwelt  near 
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the  frontier  of  the  territory  of  the  Lakbmides  of 
IjUra,  both  peaceful  and  warlike  relations  ensued, 
e.g.  with  ‘Amr  b.  Hind,  KsbQsb.  Hind,al-No‘män 
b.  al-Mundbir-  Like  the  other  Bahrain  Arabs,  the 
‘Abdites  also  ravaged  the  Persian  coast.  For  this 
reason  the  S&sänides  always  endeavored  for  their 
part  to  have,  if  possible,  one  of  their  trusted  friends 
made  Shaikh  of  the  ‘Abdites.  &häpQr  H  scourged 
their  land  pitilessly  on  a  march  to  Bahrain;  the 
city  of  Iladjar  was  laid  in  ruins  and  the  tribe 
only  found  refuge  in  the  deserts,  which  were  im¬ 
practicable  for  the  Persians.  Thereupon  it  is  true 
Shäpflr  started  to  re-settle  Iladjar  with  ‘Abdites. 
The  accounts  of  the  ‘Abdites*  connection  with 
Muhammed  in  the  first  year  of  his  flight,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  others  even  1>efore  the  flight,  are  merely 
tendentious  inventions.  It  was  not  before  the  year 
8  (630),  after  Muhammed  had  returned  from  J)jic- 
rdna,  that  I  slum  firmly  took  root  amongst  the 
‘Abdites.  Muhammed  in  that  year,  sonic  say  as 
early  as  tlic  year  6  (628),  sent  al-'Alä’  to  al- 
Mundhir  b.  Säwft,  who  together  with  a  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Iladjar  embraced  IslSm.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  Muljnmmcri**  customary  treaty  with  the  tribe 
and  the  embassy  of  the  tribe  to  Muljnmmed.  Shortly 
after  the  Prophet,  nl-Mundhir  b.  Säwä  also  died. 
When  soon  after  this  the  Bahrain  Bckritcs  took 
part  in  the  general  apostasy  of  Arabia,  there  was 
great  agitation  amongst  the  ‘Abdites,  but  the  in¬ 
fluential  ‘Abditc  al-Iij;irûd,  who  at  once  stepped 
in  to  the  breach,  succeeded  in  keeping  the  tribe 
V*  1*1 tm  at  Ia4  f^wJral  %n  the  war 

which  was  breaking  out.  After  Ms  death  it  is 
true  the  rebellious  spirits  got  the  upperhand,  his 
people  were  besieged  in  two  places  but  delivered 
l>y  the  general  al^Ala*,  who  had  hurried  up  at  A bO 
Bckr’s  command.  The  ‘Abdites  of  ‘Omän  remained 
faithful  and  gave  real  assistance  at  a  critical  mo-  | 
ment.  ‘Abdites  took  part  in  the  rcconqucst  of 
cOmin,  Mahra  and  Yemen.  Al^Alä*  remained 
conmiandcr-in-chicf  of  the  ‘Abdites  under  ‘Omar  | 
also.  There  were  cAbdiles  in  the  army  which 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Fürs  with  Bahrain  ns 
basis;  members  of  this  tribe  arc  also  mentioned 
as  being  present  at  the  battle  at  Buwaib  (14  = 
635).  In  ‘All’s  wars  against  al-/.ubair  no  doubt 
for  the  most  part  they  stood  by  ‘All,  although 
a  few  fought  for  al-Zubair.  We  also  find  them 
on  ‘All’s  side  at  the  battle  of  Si  (Tin  (37  =  657) 
against  Mu'awiya.  In  the  Kharidjltc  wars  they 
were  on  the  Government's  side,  just  ns  they  were 
In  ‘All’s  days  and  in  the  Umuiyad  period,  c.  g. 
in  the  1ml tic  of  DQlab  (65=684-685),  and  so 
also  tie  Ncdjditc  agitation  in  Bahrain  and  Fars 
was  opporcd  by  the  ‘Alnlitcs.  This  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  licing  hostile  to  al-IIadjdjiidj.  In 
the  ‘Abbasidc  period  they  took  an  active  part  in 
the  great  revolt  of  the  slaves  which  broke  out  in 
clr&1f  in  the  year  255  (869)  and  was  kindled  by 
an  ’’Alnlitc,  who  styled  himself  a  descendant  of 
Caliph  ‘All.  The  Knrmathinn  war  [sec  ç  armais] 
was  also  carried  on  with  the  help  of  thc‘Abditcs 
and  in  it  they  played  for  the  last  time  an  im¬ 
portant  rôle  in  history. 

No  details  arc  known  concerning  their  religion 
during  the  heathen  epoch.  There  were  at  that 
time  also  Zoroastrians,  Christians  and  Jews  amongst 
them.  RPäb  b.  al-BariP  is  mentioned  as  a  Christian 
and  highly  respected  personage;  the  pious  Iyä- 
dite  Christian  Kuss  is  also  said  to  have*  found 
followers  among  them.  Al-QjSrOd,  who  was  one 


of  the  ambassadors  of  the  ‘Abdites  to  Muhammed 
in  the  year  8  (630),  was  also  a  Christian.  —  It 
is  supposed  that  the  poetical  school  which  treats 
of  scorn  for  wôrdly  things  took  its  rise  among 
the  ‘Abdites. 

As  a  linguistic  peculiarity  is  mentioned  tha 
fact  that  the  word  for  „weasel11,  which  was 
otherwise  dtp  il  and  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  as  especially  KinSnitic,  was  prononced  dtil  by 
the  Hantâtes  and  dU  by  the  ‘Abdites.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  an  ‘Abdite  minor  tribe.  A  kind  of 
leek  (called  kurratJi ,  also’  ralel  or  rakkal ),  which 
was  said  to  spoil  the  color  of  the  teeth,  passed 
for  a  favorite  national  dish. 

‘AbQ  ‘Cbaida  Ma‘mar  b.  al-Muthannî,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  versed  in  the  historv  of  the 
Arabian  tribes,  wrote  Altüb  khabar  {Abd  aL 
Kais\  ‘Allän  al-Shu‘übI  wrote  MathJilib  *Abd  at • 
Kaht  The  former  probably,  the  latter  certainly 
contained  for  the  most  part  calumnies.  Further  al- 
MadaMnl  wrote  Altüb  aih.r7if  €Abd  aLA'ais,  All 
of  these  three  works  have  been  lost. 

(Rkckf.ndorf.) 

CABD  AI.-KARÏM  n.  ‘Apjakkab.  [See  bin 

CAfcJARRAI>.] 

ABD  al-KARIM  RukuAkT)  a  Persian 
historian,  wrote  in  1 233  (1818)  a  short  summary 
of  the  geographical  relations  of  Central  Asiatic 
countries  (Afghanistan,  Bukhara,  Khlwî,  Khökand, 
Tibet  and  Kashmir),  and  of  historical  events  in 
those  countries  from  1160  (accession  of  Ahmed  Shah 
tlsjffxni  (q,  r,J  till  bis  own  times,  cAlxi  al-Karim 
had  already  left  Ms  native  country  in  1222(1807- 
1808)  and  accompanied  an  embassy  to  Constan¬ 
tinople;  he  remained  there  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  after  1246  (1830),  and  wrote  his  book  for  the 
master  of  ceremonies  cÄrif  Bei.  The  only  manuscript 
was  obtained  by  Ch.  Schcfer  from  cÄrif  Bei’s  estate 
and  published  in  the  Publications  de  l'École  des 
Langues  Orientales  Vivantes  (the  text  was  printed 
in  BülaV,  1290=1873-1874,  the  French  trans¬ 
lation  in  Paris  in  1876).  The  Histoire  de  P  Asie 
Centrale  is  a  most  important  authority  for  the 
most  recent  history  of  Central  Asia,  especially 
for  Bukhara,  Khlwa  and  KJjökand. 

(\V.  Bartiioi.d.) 

eABD  al-KARIM  it.  IhkXhIm  al-DjTlI, 
celebrated  Mussulman  mystic  from  I>jU  in  the 
district  of  Bagdad,  horn  about  767  (1365-1366); 
the  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain  (811  =  1406 — 
820=1417).  No  exact  data  concerning  his  life 
have  been  handed  down  to  us;  in  his  works  he 
mentions  as  his  shaikh  Sharaf  al-Dln  ‘Ismft'U  b. 
Ibrahim  al-Lîjabartl,  with  whom  he  lived  in  Zabïd; 
at  the  same  time  he  gives  the  following  dates: 
79<>  ('393- *394),  799  ('396-«397)>  805  (1402- 
1403).  cAbd  al-Karlin  followed  the  mystic  ideas  of 
Muhyi  *l-I)In  b.  ‘Arab!  [see  hin  al-caranI],  whose 
works  he  commented,  but  whom  he  now  and  then 
contradicts  in  some  details.  Of  his  numerous  works 
(see  list  in  Brockclmann,  Gesch .  d .  arabt  Litter ii. 
205)  his  al-lnsün  al-kamil  fl  vufrifat  al-awakhir 
wa'l-awTiil  (Cairo,  1301,  1304,  1316;  Azharlya, 
2  parts)  has  been  printed.  He  himself  borrowed 
from  Ibn  ‘Arabl  the  idea  and  the  name  of  the 
„perfect  mantt,  who  as  a  microcosmos  of  a  higher 
order  reflected  not  only  the  powers  of  nature  but 
also  the  divine  powers  „as  in  a  mirror“  (comp,  the 
ytvtKOÇ  XvôpooroG  of  Philo);  he  endeavors  (in  the 
6otlk  chapter)  to  allegorize  Muhammed  as  such  an 
ideal  man.  The  souls  of  the  remainder  of  huma- 
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nlty  possess  the  divine  powers,  u  cAbd  al- Karim 
is  fond  of  putting  it,  only  ns  „1  copy*  (nushAa). 
cAbd  al-Karim  often  interweaves  mystic  fictions 
into  the  presentation  of  his  theories;  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  he  has  incorporated  a  Makâma.  I lis 
work  has  had  great  influence  in  the  moulding  of 
religious  ideas  in  the  greater  part  of  Islam  and 
especially  in  East  India. 

Bibliography :  Jlrockelmann ,  Geseh .  d. 
arab.  Litter ii.  205;  al-Ujllf,  al-Insan  al-kamil, 
ii.  46;  Iladjdjl  Khalifa  (cd.  FlUgel)  N°.  10989; 
India  Office  Cat .,  N°.  666  ;  Voller*,  Leips .  Kata/., 
p.  69;  Schreiner,  in  the  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch. 
Morgen/.  Gesellseh .,  lii.  520;  C.  Snouck  Hur- 
gronje,  Arable  en  Oosl-Indie  (Leyden,  1907), 
p.  15.  (Goi.dzuier.) 

CABD  ai.-KARIM  KasiimIrI,  a  Persian 
historian, died  in  1198(1784).  cAhdal-Karim  entered 
Nficlir  SLÄh’s  service  in  ii$i  (1738-1739)  and 
accompanied  thin  prince  on  his  march  from  Dchli 
to  Kazwln.  From  there  he  travelled  to  Mecca  and 
returned  to  India  by  water.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  history  of  Nâdir  Shah,  entitled  BayUn-i  uutkP. 
Comp.  Khojeh  Abdulkurrceni  (A  Cashmcrian),  Mé¬ 
moire  of  a  travel  from  Ifimiostan  to  Persia ,  when 
accompanying  Nadir  shah,  transi,  from  the  Persian 
by  P.  Gladwin  (London,  1793);  Voyage  de  Linde 
h  la  Mecque ,  trad,  par  Langlès  (Paris,  1797). 

Bibliography :  Elliot  and  Dowson,  The 
history  of  India ,  viii.  124  et  seq.\  Rieti,  Cat .  of 
Pers.  MSS.,  p.  382.  (M.  Til.  Houtsma.) 

CABD  al-KARIM  MunsjjP.  [See  muham- 

MtU  *Att* 

CABD  Af.-KARlM  N'Awk  PA\fft,  a  Torlish 
general,  born  at  Cirpan  in  East  Kuinelia.  In  1871 
he  was  victorious  over  the  Servians,  and  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  he  had  the  supreme  command 
of  the  Turkish  army  of  the  Danube,  but  was  ! 
dismissed  for  not  being’  able  to  prevent  the  pas-  | 
sage  of  the  Russians  across  the  Danube,  and  exiled 
to  Rhodes  where  he  died  in  1300  (1S83). 

Bibliography.  Comp,  works  on  the  Servo- 
Turkish  and  Russo-Turkish  wars. 

CABD  al-LA^IF  Kastamunim.  [See 
lajIkI.] 

CABD  al-LATIF  (MuwafTaV  al-Dln  Abn 
Muhnmmcd)  B.  Yüsuf  ii.  Muhammkd  b.  cAl.I  At.- 
BAtiunAid,  also  called  Ihn  ai.-Lauhäi»,  one  of 
the  versatile  Arab  scholars  and  prolific  writers, 
born  at  Bagdad  in  557  (1162),  died  there  In  629 
(1231).  In  Bagdad  he  studied  grammar,  Fikh,  tra¬ 
dition,  etc.,  and  was  induced  by  a  Maghribine, 
who  had  come  to  the  city  of  the  caliphs  to 
devote  himself  to  philosophy,  natural  and  secret 
sciences,  which  his  great  application  enabled 
him  to  master.  In  585  (1189)  he  went  to  al- 
Mawsil  (Mosul)  and  thence  to  Syria  and  Egypt, 
where  he  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  Salâh  al- 
Dln  and  his  successors,  and  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  most  celebrated  men,  e.  g. 
clmäd  al-Dln,  al-Kädi  ’1-Ffujil,  Moses  Maimonidcs 
and  many  others.  In  604  (1207)  he  was  again 
in  Damascus,  but  after  some  time  he  went  to 
Arzandjân  via  Aleppo  and  sojourned  for  a  length 
of  time  at  the  court  of  Prince  cAlâ3  al-Dln 
Dftwud  Shäh,  who  was  a  great  enthusiast  for 
natural  sciences.  When,  however,  this  prince  as¬ 
cended  the  throne,  he  quarrelled  with  the  Schjjuk 
Kaikobäd,  who  took  him  prisoner  and  annexed 
his  lands.  Thereupon  (in  626=1228)  cAbd  al- 
Latlf  returned  via  Aleppo  to  his  native  town  of  I 


Bagdad,  where  he  soon  Afterwards  died.  His  nu¬ 
merous  writings  cover  almost  the  whole  domain 
of  the  knowledge  of  those  days.  In  Europe  he 
became  known  principally  by  a  short  description 
of  Egypt  (translated  into  Latin,  German  and 
French).  Comp.  S.  de  Sacy,  Relation  de  P  Egypte 
pur  Abd  al-Latif  (Paris,  1810^. 

Bibliography:  I  bn  AU  l’saibi'a,  H.*20I— 
213  (for  the  most  part  autobiography,  espe¬ 
cially  published  by  J.  Mouslcy,  Oxford,  1 808); 
al-Kutul»I,  Pau'ät,  ii.  9  et  seq.\  Leclcrc,  IIist.  de 
la  médecine  arabe,  ii.  182;  Brockclmann,  Gesch . 
d.  arab.  Litter.,  i.  481.  (M.  Til.  Holtsma.) 

CABD  al-MADJID,  Turkish  sultan,  born 
on  the  IIth  Shafbän  1238  (23'*  April  1823),  eldest 
son  of  Mahmud  II,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the 
25,h  Rabf  II  1255  (8,h  July  1839).  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  order  the  suspension  of  hosti¬ 
lities  against  Muhnmmcd  ‘All  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
who  had  just  won  the  victory  of  Nc/ih;  but  the 
lligh-Admiral  refused  to  comply  with  this  or  *.cr 
and  led  his  licet  into  the  port  of  Alexandria.  He 
ordered  the  proclamation  of  the  Khatpi  ifier} f 
of  GulkhSne  (26'*'  Sha  b;in  =  3'1  Nov.),  an  imperial 
edict  which  confirmed,  continued  and  extended 
the  work  of  reform  (tançJmât).  Thanks  to  his 
efforts  the  Porte  entered  into  the  quadruple  al¬ 
liance  which  deprived  Muhnmmcd  CAB  of  the 
fruits  of  all  his  victories  ( 1 5 **»  Djuniädä  1  1256  = 

1 51*»  July  1840).  Serious  troubles  in  Lebanon  (1261 
=  1845)  and  the  rising  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
which  ended  in  the  .simultaneous  occupation  of 
both  provinces  by  the  Russian  and  the  Turks 
(Bn  fra- Li  man  OfUvrtU'vm,  1265  1849)  were  01a* 

spicuous  events  in  his  reign  before  the  question 
of  the  Holy-Places  brought  about  the  Crimean 
war.  ‘Omar  Pasha  defended  Widdln  by  an  advanced 
position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube;  but  in 
Asia  the  Turks  were  defeated  at  Akhaltsikh  and 
their  fleet  was  burned  at  Sinope  by  Admiral 
Nakhimow  (i»t  Safar  1270  =  3‘*  Nov.  1853).  Sa¬ 
lim  Pasha  after  being  at  first  successful  was  sur¬ 
rounded  in  Kalafat,  and  the  Russians  laid  siege 
to  Silistria  (1270  =  1854)  and  then  withdrew, 
after  six  ineffectual  assaults;  on  France  and 
England  taking  part  in  the  war,  the  Russians 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  principalities.  In 
the  following  year  Sebastopol  fell  (25,f‘  Dhu’l- 
Hidjdja  1271  =  8’!'  Sept.  1855)  for  «which  the 
taking  of  Kars  was  no  compensation;  peace  was 
signed  at  Paris  (23d  Rad  jab  1 272  =  30dl  March 
1856);  the  integrity  of  Turkey  was  acknowledged; 
the  Straits  were  closed  against  warships;  the  Rus¬ 
sian  protectorate  over  the  principalities  was  abol¬ 
ished;  Servia,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  made  * 
independent  states  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Ottoman  empire;  and  in  addition  this  international 
document  made  Turkey  emphatically  join  the 
European  concert. 

A  short  time  before  the  treaty  of  Paris  cAbd 
al-Madjid  had  promulgated  the  KJia((-i  hu martin 
(lolh  J>jum;lda  II  1272=  l8!,‘  Febr.  1856),  w  hich 
recognized  the  civil  equality  of  all  his  subjects, 
established  a  new  assessment  of  taxes  and  threw 
open  the  military  service  to  those  who  were  not 
Mussulmans.  Unfortunately  the  liberal  inclinations 
of  the  sovereign  clashed  with  a  powerful  reac¬ 
tionary  party.  Massacres  took  place  at  Djidda 
(3d  Dhu’l-Hidjdja  1274=  15th  July  1858)  and  at 
Lebanon  (Shawwâl  1276  =  May  i860);  Fu’dd  Pasha 
was  sent  as  Commissioner  Extraordinary  to  the 
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latter  province,  where  the  French  troops  had  just 
disembarked*  cAbd  al-Madjld,  a  worthy  successor 
of  his  father,  a  humane  and  well-meaning  prince, 
lacked  the  strength  necessary  for  overcoming 
obstacles,  whilst  his  extravagances  wasted  the 
treasury.  He  died  on  the  15**»  Uhu’l-Hidjdja  1*7 7 
(25th  June  1861),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
cAbd  al-cAz!z. 

Bibliography.  Lamartine, Nouveau  voyage 
en  Orient^  pp.  61—69  ;  L.  Enault,  Constanti¬ 
nople  et  la  7'urquie ,  pp.  431 — 445  ;  Field  Marshal 
de  Moltke,  Lettres  sur  l'Orient ,  French  trans¬ 
lation,  p.  372;  C.  Kosen,  Gesch.  der  Türkei , 
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CABD  aî.-MAQJID  b.  'Aiid  Au.Ail.  [See 

IHN  tABI>ÜN.] 

'ABD  al-MALIK  b.  IIisuAm.  [See  iun 
IilhllAM.] 

‘ABD  al-MALIK  b.  K  a  tan  b.  Nukait. 
H*  cAlU>  Au.AH  AL»Fll!Rf,  successor  of  cA1k1  al- 
Kahmftn  b.  cAl>d  Allah  [q.  v.J  as  governor  of 
Spain.  It  was  not  on  account  of  his  crimes  and 
extortions  but  for  political  reasons  that  in  1 16 
(end  of  734)  he  was  forced  to  abdicate  his  position 
in  favor  of  c()kba  b.  al-Ha<ljdja«lj  al-SalUlI.  When, 
however,  the  latter  in  123  (741)  fell  dangerously 
ill  during  an  uprising  of  the  Berbers  in  Africa, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  restore  cAbd  al-Malik 
to  his  former  post.  Meanwhile  the  troops  sent 
against  the  Berbers  by  Caliph  Ilishftm  under  the 
command  of  Kullhum  b.  (jyäd  were  dispersed,  a 
part  of  them  under  Bahjj  b.  Bis})r  lied  to  Ceuta. 
From  this  place  Raldj  sent  to  cA1k1  al-Malik  to 
ask  him  if  he  might  sail  over  to  Spain.  At  first 
cAbd  al-Malik  refused  to  hear  anything  of  such 
a  plan,  but  when  the  Berbers  began  to  give 
trouble  in  Spain  also,  he  was  obliged,  willy-nilly, 
to  put  up  with  the  assistance  of  Baldj's  troops. 
As  soon  as  the  Berber  danger  was  over,  €Abd 
al-Malik  did  indeed  insist  on  these  troops  again 
leaving  Spain.  Baldj,  however,  would  have  none 
of  this,  and  hostilities  lirokc  out.  cAhd  al-Malik 
wax  defeated,  captured  and  killed  (123  =  741). 
lie  was  then  90  years  old. 

Bibliography.  Ihn  f  AdhSrI,  al- Bayûn  al - 
Mughrib ,  ii.  28  et  seq.  ;  Ibn  al-Athlr  (cd.  Tornb.), 
r.  130  et  seq.\  Dozy,  Hist,  des  Musulmans 
X Espagne^  i.  252  et  seq.  (M.  Til.  llou'lSMA.) 

CABD  ai.MALIK  b.  al-Mansür.  Two 
‘Amirides  bore  this  name  together  with  the  sur¬ 
name  of  al-Muzakfar: 

I.  ‘Abd  al-Malik,  the  son  of  the  famous 
Almanzor,  had  already  in  his  father's  lifetime 
the  title  of  JfSi(/ib  (since  991),  and  after  the  lat¬ 
ter's  death  in  392  (1002)  became  his  successor. 
His  short  reign  (till  399  =  1008),  was  a  happy 
one  for  his  people. 

2.  cAm>  al-Malik  n.  ‘Abd  al-‘AzTz  al-MansUr 
b.  cAhi»  al-Rahmän,  grandson  of  Almanzor,  reigned 
after  his  father  in  Valencia  (453 — 457=1061 — 
1065).  He  was  hard  pressed  by  Ferdinand  I, 
king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  was  finally  taken 
prisoner  by  his  father-in-law  al-Ma^mOn  of  Toledo, 
when  the  latter  annexed  Valencia  to  his  own 
dominions  (457  =  1065).  [Comp.  ‘Amirides.] 

Bibliography.  Dozy,  Hist,  des  Musul¬ 
mans  X Espagne)  iti.  259;  iv.  124  et  seq. 

(C.  F.  Skybold.) 

CABD  al-MALIK  b.  MarwAn,  Umaiyad  ca¬ 
liph.  According  to  general  report  he  was  born  in  the 
year  26  (646-647).  His  father  was  Caliph  Marwfin 
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I;  his  mother's  name  was  ‘A’idja  bint  Mucawiya* 
As  a  boy  of  ten  he  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
storming  of  the  palace  of  ‘Othmln,  and  at  the 
age  of  16  he  was  appointend  President  of  the 
Dlwfin  of  Medina  by  Caliph  Mucfiwiya.  Here  he 
remained  till  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  against 
Mucäwiya*s  son,  Yazld  I,  in  63  (682).  When  the 
Umaiyads  were  expelled  by  the  rebels,  cAbd  al- 
Malik  had  to  leave  the  town  with  his  father.  On 
the  way  they  met  the  Syrian  arrhy  under  Muslim 
b.  cOfcba,  and  turned  back  with  him,  cAbd  al- 
Malik  having  previously  given  Muslim  exact  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  position  of  the  town  and 
other  details.  Then  the  battle  on  the  Harra  took 
place  and  ended  with  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Mcdinians.  After  the  assassination  of  his  father, 
cAbd  al-Malik  ascended  the  throne  in  Ramadan 
65  (April  685),  but  from  the  very  beginning 
he  had  great  difficulties  to  combat.  In  Mecca 
cAbd  Allah  b.  al-Zubair  had  himself  long  since 
proclaimed  caliph,  and  was  at  least  nominally 
recognized  in  a  great  part  of  the  empire.  In  the 
West  the  Byzantines  gave  the  caliph  trouble,  and 
in  addition  to  this  there  were  several  dangerous 
uprisings  in  different  provinces.  Nevertheless  cAbd 
al-Malik  showed  himself  quite  equal  to  the  onerous 
task,  and  after  wars  lasting  for  several  years,  he 
at  last  succeeded  in  again  uniting  the  Mussulman 
empire  under  one  sceptre.  In  Küfa,  which  at  that 
time  still  obeyed  the  rival  caliph  Ibn  al-Zubair, 
a  dangerous  disturber  of  the  peace  named  al- 
Mukhlär  b.  AM  cl’baid  had  appeared  before  cAbd 
al-Malik  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  By 
all  manner  of  intrigue  he  managed  to  form  a 
party  amongst  the  cAlides,  which  preached  revenge 
for  the  assassination  of  al-IIusain.  In  the  year  66 
(685)  Ibn  al-Zubair’s  troops  were  defeated  in 
Küfa  and  his  governor  cAbd  Allah  b.  Mutf  ex¬ 
pelled  so  that  al-Mukhtâr  could  now  easily  make 
himself  master  of  the  capital  and  of  the  whole 
province.  In  the  following  year  his  general  Ibra¬ 
him  b.  Malik  al-Ashtar  succeeded  in  inflicting  a 
severe  defeat  on  the  army  that  cAbd  al-Malik 
sent  against  him.  That  was,  however,  the  end  of 
al-Mukhtär’s  successes.  Muscab,  a  brother  of  cAbd 
Allah  b.  al-Zubair  and  the  latter's  governor  in  Basra, 
united  with  the  tried  commander  al-Muhallab  b. 
AM  Sufra  and  marched  against  him,  and  in  Ra¬ 
madan  67  (April  687)  a  decisive  battle  took  place 
at  Ilarüra,  in  which  al-MukhtSr  was  defeated  and 
killed.  Now  the  issue  was  between  Muscab  and 
the  caliph.  In  69  (688-689)  cAbd  al-Malik  set  out 
from  Damascus  to  inarch  against  Muscab,  but  was 
soon  obliged  to  return,  because  cAmr  b.  ßacId 
al-Afchdak  had  stirred  up  a  dangerous  revolt  in 
the  capital.  cAmr  blockaded  himself  in  the  resi¬ 
dence,  but  when  the  caliph  appeared  before  the 
gates,  he  nevertheless  soon  let  himself  be  persu¬ 
aded  to  capitulate  after  having  been  promised  his 
life  and  liberty.  Notwithstanding  this  cAbd  al- 
Malik  soon  afterwards  had  him  seized  and  Is 
generally  reported  to  have  executed  him  with  his 
own  hand.  When  order  had  been  restored  in 
Damascus  the  caliph  started  for  the  second  time 
in  70  (690)  against  Muscab,  but  returned  without 
having  achieved  anything.  In  the  following  year 
a  new  campaign  was  undertaken.  The  two  armies 
met  in  the  neighborhood  of  Maskin  on  the  Lesser 
Tigris,  and  in  the  same  year  Muscab  here  met  his 
death  after  a  desperate  battle.  cAbd  al-Malik 
received  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants  of  Träfc 
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and  then  returned  to  the  capital.  He  had  now  hit 
hands  free  to  fight  against  his  dangerous  rival 
cAbd  Allah  b.  al-Zubair  and  was  able  to  send 
an  army  to  Mecca.  The  command  was  transferred 
to  the  energetic  al-Hadjdja#  b.  Yusuf.  The  latter 
invested  the  town,  and  after  a  siege  of  several 
months  cAbd  Allah  was  killed  in  73  (692)  and 
Mecca  fell  into  the  bands  of  al-Hadjdjädj,  who  was 
rewarded  with  the  governorship  of  the  Hidjoz. 
Order  had,  however,  not  been  restored  everywhere. 
In  Central  Arabia  the  Nadjüdât  had  long  been 
committing  excesses,  but  in  the  long  run  were 
unable  to  hold  their  ground.  Much  more  dangerous 
was  another  Khfiridjitc  sect,  the  so-called  Arra¬ 
ches,  who  preached  the  Holy  War  against  all 

hétérodoxes  without  exception  and  committed 

terrible  atrocities  in  the  Persian  provinces.  In 

vain  did  al-Mulmllab  endeavor  to  suppress  these 
cruel  fanatics,  and  it  was  only  when  the  severe 
aUHadjdjddj  had  in  75  (694)  been  appointed 

governor  of  Clra(c  and  had  by  his  energetic  mea¬ 
sures  compelled  the  degenerate  ‘Iräkians  to  place 
themselves  under  al-Muhollab’s  orders,  that  he 
succeeded  after  hard  fighting  in  breaking  the  power 
of  the  sectarians,  and  in  78  (697)  the  two  generals 
were  finally  able  to  cherish  the  hope  that  they 
had  rendered  the  dangerous  rebels  harmless.  Hut 
a  couple  of  years  later  fresh  trouble  broke  out. 
After  the  repression  of  the  Khärhjjite  rebellion 
the  general  cAbd  al-Rahman  b.  Mu  hammed  b.  al- 
Ashcalh  was  appointed  governor  of  Sidjistan,  where 
he  succeeded  in  winning  several  important  victories 
against  the  warlike  neighboring  nations.  As  how¬ 
ever  al-Uadjdjädj,  who  combined  with  his  duties 
in  Küfa  the  control  of  the  eastern  provinces,  was 
dissatisfied  with  cAbd  al-Rahman’s  performances 
and  required  still  greater  feats  of  him  and  his 
troups,  cAbd  al-Rahman  in  81  (700-701)  revolted 
against  the  tyrannical  governor  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  had  himself  proclaimed  caliph.  When  in 
the  same  year  he  had  defeated  ai  Tustcr  the 
army  sent  against  him,  his  power  grew  to  such 
an  extent  that  cAbd  al-Malik  had  to  condescend 
to  negotiate  with  his  rebellious  subject,  but  the 
negotiations  fell  through.  After  lengthy  prepara¬ 
tions  a  decisive  battle  took  place  at  l)air  al- 
LjainSdjim  in  I>jumadä  II  83  (July  702)  when 
cAbd  al-Kahman  was  defeated  and  had  to  take  to 
flight.  —  During  the  first  few  years  of  cAbd  al- 
Malik’s  reign,  the  Byzantines  also  gave  him  much 
trouble.  It  is  true  that  in  this  matter  also  all  the 
details  are  not  sufficiently  clear,  but  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  caliph  had  to  conclude  a  dearly- 
bought  peace  and  had  at  the  same  time  to  engage 
himself  to  pay  a  considerable  tribute.  On  account 
of  a  quarrel  concerning  etiquette,  the  peace  was 
soon  after  declared  by  the  Byzantine  emperor  as 
null.  Hostilities  again  blazed  out  and  lasted  with 
but  little  interruption  during  the  whole  of  cAbd 
al-Malik1»  reign.  His  brother  Muhammcd  especially 
distinguished  himself  as  a  general.  The  war  was 
carried  on  partly  in  Asia  Minor,  partly  in  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  although  the  Muslims  suffered  severe 
losses,  yet  they  became  more  and  more  dangerous 
to  the  Byzantine  empire.  After  cAbd  al-Malik1» 
death,  the  envenomed  war  was  continued  by  his 
son  and  successor  al-Walld.  The  far  West  also 
resounded  with  the  clash  of  arms.  After  Ibn  al- 
Zubair’s  death,  cAbd  al-Malik  sent  Hassan  b.  al- 
NoSnan  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  Africa  to 
subjugate  the  united  Greeks  and  Berbers,  and  at 


the  same  time  appointed  him  governor  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  This  duty  Hass&n  performed  with  great 
success,  and  when  he  left  Africa,  the  conquests  were 
continued  by  his  successor  MQsâ  b.  N  us  air,  and  the 
caliph's  rule  was  firmly  established.  In  spite  of 
these  continual  wars  against  foes  abroad  and  at 
home,  cAbd  al-Malik  found  time  to  look  offer  the 
peaceful  development  of  his  immense  empire.  He 
especially  endeavored  by  means  of  reforms,  which 
touched  the  whole  community,  to  blend  the  diverse 
elements,  of  which  the  population  of  the  Caliphate 
consisted.  To  this  end  the  numerous  officials  of 
other  confessions  were  expelled  from  the  State 
service  and  replaced  by  Arabian  officials.  In  the 
end,  however,  it  proved  difficult  to  keep  to  this 
principle,  because  there  was  a  lack  of  suitable 
candidates  amongst  the  Mussulmans.  Arabic  was 
introduced  as  the  official  language  for  the  future. 
One  of  the  must  important  measures  was  the 
reform  of  the  coinage.  Up  to  ‘Abd  al-Malik1»  time 
Byzantine  and  l’crsinn  money  circulated  in  the 
Caliphate,  a  fact  which  gave  rise  to  numerous 
evils.  cAbd  al-Malik  first  of  all  regulated  the 
monetary  system  and  had  gold  and  silver  coins 
struck  with  an  Arabian  impression.  It  is  not  quite 
certain  when  this  important  reform  was  under¬ 
taken.  In  any  case  it  must  be  placed  shortly  after 
the  defeat  of  the  rival  caliph  Ibn  al-Zubair.  Finally 
the  postal  facilities  were  improved.  In  his  reforms 
‘Abd  al-Malik  found  a  powerful  assistant  in  the 
cruel  but  energetic  governor  al-HaJjdjädj,  who 
administered  the  important  province  of  ‘IräC  for 
twenty  years.  ‘Abd  al-Malik’s  brother  ‘Abd  al- 
‘Aziz  had  been  appointed  his  successor  by  Mar- 
wan.  The  caliph,  however,  wanted  to  transfer  the 
power  to  his  two  sons  al-Walfd  and  Sulaimân, 
and  was  already  scheming  to  exclude  his  brother 
from  the  succession  when  news  of  ‘Abd  at^Aziz1» 
death  suddenly  arrived.  Shortly  after  it  in  Shaw- 
wäl  86  (Octol>cr  705),  the  caliph  died.  cAbd 
al-Malik’s  treacherous  and  cruel  conduct  towards 
cAmr  b.  Sa‘ld  throws  indeed  a  dark  shadow  on 
his  character,  but  this  deed  seems  to  stand  alone. 
In  any  case  extraordinary  means  were  needed  in 
his  position  at  that  time  to  break  the  resistance 
which  was  arising  in  all  parts.  For  the  rest  he 
combined  with  his  recognized  gifts  of  states¬ 
manship  a  poetical  talent  and  an  education,  which 
was  considerable  according  to  the  «standard  of 
those  days.  None  of  the  Umaiyads  has  in  any  case 
equalled  him  in  statesmanship. 
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‘ABD  al-MALIK  b.  NCh,  the  name  of 
two  Sämänides. 

I.  cAbd  ai.-Mai.ik  (Abu ’l-Fawäris)  B.  Nüii  I, 
prince  of  Khoräsän  and  Transoxania  (343 — 350  = 
954 — 961),  successor  to  his  father  Nüh  b.  Nasr. 
According  to  a  more  recent  authority  (Ahmed 
al-Kubftwi,  Nars&afihl,  cd.  Schcfer,  p.95,1.  19),  he 
was  only  10  years  old  on  his  accession.  The  war 
commenced  by  Nüh  against  the  Büyides  was  put 
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aa  end  to  ta  bti  reign  by  a  peace  which  was 
disadvantageous  to  the  Sfimftnidcs  (344  ss  955-956); 
as  the  coins  prove,  this  pence  waa  conditional  on 
the  recognition  of  the  caliph  al-Mutl*.  Little  is 
known  of  the  conditions  ruling  in  the  country 
under  cAbd  al-Malik;  whether  the  youthful  mo¬ 
narch  deserved  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by 
al-MufcaddasI  (pp.  337  et  seq.\  cannot  be  judged 
from  the  scanty  information  we  possess.  The  actual 
power  seems  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turkish  Pretorians  who  came  into  existence 
under  Nüh;  very  significant  is  the  assassination 
of  the  governor  of  Khorfr&n,  Bekr  b.  Malik,  in 
Bukhari  before  the  gates  of  the  Palace.  €Abd  al- 
Malik's  early  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse  whilst  playing  pels;  his 
ion  Nasr  was  according  to  al-Muktaddasl  recog¬ 
nized  as  ruler  for  the  space  of  but  a  single  day. 

Bib lie graph y:  Ibn  al-AUffr  (cd.  Torn!».), 
tiii.  381-382,  396,  398;  GardizI,  Zain  al-akhbär, 
MSS.  Cambridge  (King’s  College,  K1.  213,  f*. 
loc^-ioi1*)  and  Oxford  (Bodleiana,  Ouseley,  N*. 
240,  f°*.  124 — 126).  —  Ethé,  Catalogue ,  pp.  9-10; 
(extracts  therefrom  in  Barthold,  Turkestan  im 
Zeitalter  des  Mongol  en  ei n f tills,  i.  10  et  seq. 

2.  cAnD  al-Mauk  (Abu  ’1-Fawäris)  B.  NCl.i  II, 
prince  of  Transoxania,  son  of  Prince  Nüh  b. 
Mansür,  successor  to  his  brother  Mansür  b.  Nüh, 
who  was  dethroned  on  the  n*h  Safar  389  (lÄl  Feb. 
999).  Having  been  defeated  at  Mcrw  on  the  27*1» 
fäumüdi  I  (l6f||  May)  by  Mahmüd  the  Ghazna- 
wide,  ‘Alxl  al-Malik  had  to  abandon  Khoräsän  to 
his  opponent  and  retire  to  Bukhara.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  was  attacked  by  lick  Nasr 
in  his  last  possessions;  the  endeavor  to  organize 
t  national  war  against  the  approaching  enemy 
failed;  the  Government’s  appeal,  which  was  read 
from  the  pulpits,  was  received  with  complete  in¬ 
difference  by  the  population;  the  leaders  of  the 
Turkish  body-guard  deserted  to  the  enemy.  On 
Monday,  the  lo'h  I>hu  T-Ka'da  386  (23d  October 
999)  the  llek  entered  Bukhärft  without  striking  a 
single  blow  and  hud  cAbd  al-Malik  with  the  other 
members  of  the  d /nasty  taken  to  I’zgand. 
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almost  entirely  dependent  on  cOtbl),  ix.  102-106; 
Gardlzf,  Zain  al-akhlutr ,  MSS.  Cambridge  f°.  Ill, 
Oxford  f'\  138-139;  Baihakf  (ed.  Morlcy),  pp. 
804 — 806;  Hiläl  al-SäbP  (cd.  Amcdroz,  Leyden, 
*9°4X  PP*  372  et  seq.%  402  et  seq . 

(W.  Barthold.) 

CABD  al-MALIK  b.  Säuh  11. c A  u,  a  cou¬ 
sin  of  the  caliphs  Abu  VAbbSs  al-Saffah  and 
Abfl  I^jaTar  al-Mansür.  In  Härün  al-Kasfiïd’s  reign 
cAbd  al-Malik  undertook  several  expeditions  against 
the  Byzantines.  Such  campaigns  took  place  under 
hi*  command  in  the  years  174  (790-791)  and  181 
(797*798),  according  to  some  authorities  also  in 
*75  (79*'792)i  whilst  others  state  that  in  the 
latter  year  not  ‘Abd  al-Malik  himself,  but  his 
*on  ‘Abd  al-Kahmàn  held  the  command.  Besides 
thi*  he  was  governor  of  Medina  for  some  time 
*nd  he  also  filled  the  same  post  in  Egypt.  In 
the  end,  however,  he  could  not  escape  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  caliph.  In  187  (803)  he  was  deprived 
of  his  liberty  on  insufficient  grounds  and  had  to 
remain  in  prison  till  Ifarün’s  death  in  the  year 
193  (809).  The  latter’s  successor  al-Amln  set  him 
free  again  and  in  196  (811-812)  appointed  him 


governor  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  'Abd  al- 
Malik  proceeded  to  al-RaVV**  fell  ill  soon  after 
and  died  there  In  the  same  year.  A  few  years 
later  the  caliph  al-Ma’mHn  is  said  to  have  had 
his  grave  desecrated,  because  cAbd  al-Malik  had 
during  the  war  between  al-Amln  and  al-Ma’mlln 
sworn  he  would  never  do  homage  to  him. 

Bibliography :  Tabari,  iii. 6x0  et  seq.\  Ibn 
al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.),  vi.  64  et  seq .  ;  Ya%übl  (ed. 
Houtsma),  ii.  496  et  seq.\  Weil,  Gesch .  d.  Chalifen , 
Ü.  1 31  et  seq.  (K.  V.  ZETTERSTfcEN,) 

CABD  al-MALIK  b.  Zuhr.  [See  ibn 

ZU  HR.] 

CABD  al-MITMIN  B.  eAi.I ,  a  Zanttta 
chief  and  founder  of  the  Almohade  dynasty,  born 
townrds  the  end  of  487  =  1094  (other  dates  are 
also  given)  in  a  village,  a  day’s  journey  from 
Tlcmcen.  In  accordance  with  a  custom  which 
exists  to  this  day  cAbd  al-Mu’min  studied  the 
Korean  in  his  village  and  afterwards  went  to 
Tlemcen  to  complete  his  studies. 

The  chroniclers  vie  with  one  another  in  praising 
his  physical  and  moral  qualities  and  the  height 
of  his  intelligence.  His  attractive  appearance,  his 
open  countenance,  the  broadness  of  his  views  and 
the  width  of  his  judgment  immediately  struck  the 
Mahdl  Ibn  TOmart  on  his  return  from  the  East, 
and  the  religious  reformer,  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Almohade  empire  at  once  made  him  his 
disciple  and  constant  companion.  cAbd  al-Mu5min 
was  always  able  to  efface  his  own  personality 
before  that  of  the  Mahdl,  to  whom  he  lent  the 
valuable  support  of  a  limitless  devotion  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  honest  and  enlightened  disposition, 
tried  courage  and  lively  character.  When  the 
Mahdl  retired  to  Tin  Mallal,  he  lived  there  a 
saintly  life,  spending  his  time  between  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  left  the  care  of  governing  the 
Almohade  community  and  the  struggle  with  the 
Almoravidcs  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  cAbd 
al-Muhnin. 

According  to  al-Marr£kushI,  €Abd  al-Mu3min  was 
in  517  (1123)  for  the  first  time  endowed  with  the 
title  of  Amir  al*Mtfmininy  which  the  Mahdl 
conferred  upon  him  w*hen  he  put  him  at  the  head 
of  an  expedition  against  Marrükush.  From  this 
moment  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  generalis¬ 
simo  of  the  Almohade  army.  Until  the  death  of 
the  Mahdl,  cAbd  al-MuTnin  was  the  recipient  of 
every  sort  of  kindness  and  consideration  from  the 
latter,  who  often  ordered  him  to  preside  in  his 
place  at  Friday’s  solemn  prayer. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  cAbd  al-Mu’min  was 
formally  chosen  by  Ibn  Tümart  to  be  his  succes¬ 
sor;  a  few  days  before  his  death  the  Mahdl 
said:  nWc  have  chosen  the  one  among  you  who 
is  to  be  your  chief,  after  having  tried  him  in  all 
circumstances  and  times  for  initiative  and  execu¬ 
tive  power;  we  have  scrutinized  his  thoughts  and 
their  manifestation  and  have  always  seen  that  his 
faith  is  firm  and  his  conduct  prudent,  wherefore 
I  hope  that  1  have  made  no  mistake.  We  mean 
cAbd  al-Mu5min  :  listen  to  him  and  obey  him  so 
long  as  he  listens  to  and  obeys  his  Master;  if 
he  changes,  swerves  from  his  duty  or  hesitates, 
the  Almohadcs  have  the  blessing  from  God,  that 
the  Lord  Almighty  should  give  the  power  to  whom 
he  will  amongst  his  servants!“  (Comp.  Revue  Afri* 
caine, ,  xxxvi.  274). 

In  spite  of  the  very  decided  wish  of  the  majority 
of  the  grandees  of  the  two  assemblies  (that  of  the 
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Ten  and  that  of  the  Fifty),  to  follow  the  instructions 
of  the  Mahdl,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  Al- 
mohade  community  accept  them.  €Abd  al-Mu5min 
was  In  the  eyes  of  these  people,  all  MasmUda 
Berbers,  a  foreigner,  on  which  account  they  were 
able  to  raise  objections  to  submitting  to  his 
authority. 

Thanks  to  the  skill  and  devotion  of  many 
members  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  amongst  whom 
must  be  particularly  mentioned  the  Shaikh  Aba 
Hafs  ^mar,  the  revered  chief  of  the  Hintäta,  the 
Masmöda  were  ready  about  two  years  after  the 
death  of  the  Mahdl  to  pay  homage  to  cAbd  al- 
MuJn»in.  It  was  only  then  that  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  Mahdl,  which  had  till  then  been 
kept  secret,  was  published,  and  cAbd  al-Mu’tnin 
was  proclaimed  as  the  MahdI’s  successor  (524  =r 
1130  or  526  =  1132). 

Having  thus  become  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Alniohades,  cA1k1  al-Mu’min  kept  the  assemblies 
instituted  by  the  Mahdl  [see  almohades];  he  was 
inspired  by  their  advice  and  made  them  approve 
of  his  projects  and  actions.  For  many  years  cAbd 
al-Mu3min  continued  the  policy  followed  in  the 
Mahdl's  time,  which  consisted  in  preventing  the 
Almoravide  troops  from  entering  the  mountains 
of  Tin  Mallal  and  Masmuda,  by  harassing  the 
enemy  with  incursions  in  the  plain.  When  he 
thought  the  time  was  come  to  take  the  offensive, 
he  led  his  warriors  to  the  conquest  of  the  Almo¬ 
ravide  provinces.  He  began  by  subduing  the 
southern  provinces  of  what  is  now  Morocco;  then, 
returning  north,  he  undertook  a  gigantic  expedition, 
which  lasted  about  seven  years  and  finished  in 
541  (1146-1147)  at  the  capture  of  Marräkush. 

Before  the  success  of  cAbdal-Mu'inin,  Täshfln 
b.  cAlI,  the  Almoravide  sovereign,  had  decided  to 
shake  off  his  apathy  ;  he  had  left  his  capital, 
Marräkusb,  to  march  against  his  foe.  But,  having 
taken  fright  he  fled  from  Tlcinccn,  where  he  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  the  Almohadcs  in  check, 
to  Oran,  where  he  was  accidentally  killed.  Thus 
Tlemcen  and  Oran  fell  successively  under  the 
power  of  the  Almohades  (539  =  1 144-1145).  Then 
it  was  Fez’s  turn  (540).  On  this  occasion  cAbd 
al-Mu3miu  is  reported  to  have  said  to  those  who 
asked  that  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  a  great  part 
of  which  had  been  destroyed,  should  be  repaired; 
wWe  have  no  need  of  surrounding  walls;  our 
ramparts  are  our  swords  and  our  justice!“  (Ibn 
Abl  Zarc,  A’arfâs^  cd.  Fez,  p.  139).  These  words 
give  a  very  good  summary  of  the  policy  of  this 
great  conqueror.  In  541  (1146-1147)  cAbd  al-Mu5- 
min  seized  Aghmât,  Tangiere  and  Marräkusb,  the 
famous  capital  founded  by  Yusuf  b.  Täshfln.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ibn  Khallikän,  the  taking  of  Marrä- 
kush  only  took  place  after  eleven  months  of  siege, 
in  the  beginning  of  542  (1147).  The  Almoravide 
throne  was  then  occupied  by  a  child,  Ishâk  b. 
CA1I,  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Almoravide 
empire,  who,  in  spite  of  his  tears,  was  pitilessly 
executed  by  order  of  the  Almohadc  caliph. 

During  this  time  Spain  was  the  scene  of  a 
general  revolt  of  the  Andalusian  Mussulmans  (los 
agarenos)  against  the  Almoravidcs.  On  the  soli¬ 
citation  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  cAbd  al-Mu^min 
sent  there  an  army,  commanded  by  Barräz.  For 
some  years  cAbd  al-Mu^min’s  power  inclined  to 
this  side;  little  by  little  by  a  scries  of  victories 
he  established  his  authority  there.  The  Balearic 
Isles  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  last 


representatives  of  the  Almoravide  empire,  the 
BanQ  üfcäniya,  until  the  reign  of  cAbd  abMu’min  » 
third  successor,  the  caliph  id  Nftjir  (comp.  A.  Bel, 
Binon  Ghàniya,  Paris,  1903). 

As  soon  as  his  authority  was  firmly  established 
to  the  furthest  end  of  the  Maghrib  and  all  the 
revolts  suppressed  and  matters  in  Spain  progres¬ 
sing  to  his  utmost  desire,  cAbd  al-Muhnin  under¬ 
took  his  first  expedition  into  Ifriktya  (546-547  s 
1151-1152)  and  by  the  capture  of  Bougie  (Badjäya) 
and  of  al-Kala'a  swept  away  the  kingdom  of  the 
Banü  Hammäd;  he  made  an  Almohadc  province 
of  it,  and  put  one  of  his  sons  at  the  head  of  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  conquests  made  by  Roger 
II,  king  of  Sicily,  on  the  coasts  of  Ifriktya  and 
Tripoli,  'AIkI  al-Mu’niin  left  his  capital  in  554 
(1159X  putting  Shaikh  Aba  Hafs  cOn»ar  in  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  marched  rapidly 
upon  Kastem  Ifriktya,  which  lie  completely  subdued 
before  he  returned  to  his  capital  (555=  1160). 

In  556  (1161)  he  went  to  Spain  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  country.  In  557  he  prepared  a 
great  expedition  against  Spain,  where  Ibn  Mar- 
danldj  had  risen  against  the  Almohadcs.  It  was 
in  the  same  year  that  he  brought  a  strong  body 
of  his  compatriots,  the  Kümlya,  to  Marräkusb  to 
act  as  his  body-guard. 

CAM  al-Mu'min  at  first  (549  =  1154)  chose  his 
son  Muhammcd  as  his  successor.  But,  having  fal¬ 
len  ill  just  as  he  was  concentrating  his  troops  to 
go  to  Spain,  he  annulled  that  decision  by  an  official 
deed  which  was  published  throughout  the  empire; 
it  was  then,  without  doubt,  that  he  chose  the 
Saiyid  Abu  Yackilb  Yusuf,  another  of  his  sons,  as 
presumptive  heir  to  the  Almohadc  throne.  vAlxl 
al-Muhnin  died  at  Salä  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
(Hjumädä  II  558  s=  May-June  1 163).  His  body 
was  taken  to  Tin  Mallal  where  it  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  the  tomb  of  the  Mahdl. 

The  long  reign  of  cAbd  al-Mu’min  was  glorious 
and  the  first  caliph  of  the  Almohadc  empire  had 
realized  all  his  hopes  and  had  founded  the  empire, 
of  which  the  Mahdl  had  dreamed.  He  had  destroyed 
the  Almoravide  government  in  Africa  and  Spain 
and  had  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  empire  as 
far  as  Gabes.  Only  in  the  Balearic  Isles  was  there 
an  Almoravide  sovereign. 

cAl>d  al-Mu5min  founded  many  towt^and  restored 
a  great  number  of  them;  besides  he  fitted  up  and 
repaired  several  sea-ports  to  shelter  his  fleet.  He 
was  the  first  Mussulman  sovereign  to  ordain  a 
kind  of  cadastre  for  the  purpose  of  making  regula¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  property  and  taxes.  The 
towns  and  provinces  of  his  empire  were  placed, 
under  the  control  of  governors  chosen  generally 
either  from  members  of  his  own  family  or  from 
that  of  Shaikh  Abu  Hafs.  From  every  pulpit  in 
this  immense  empire  prayers  were  read  in  the 
name  of  the  Mahdl  or  Caliph  instead  of  that  of 
the  cAbb5side  caliphs  of  the  East  as  had  formerly 
been  the  case. 

Bibliography,  See  almohades;  R.  Bas¬ 
set,  Documents  géographiques  (Paris,  1898),  p.  21, 
note  2;  idem,  Nidromah  et  les  Traras  (Paris, 
1901),  pp.  30  et  seq.y  92  et  seq.  (A.  Bel.) 

CABD  al-MUTTALIB,  the  last  Shcrïf  of 
Mecca,  of  the  powerful  shcrlf  family  of  the  Ijhawl 
Zaid  which  was  in  power  for  about  200  years. 
He  w'as  the  son  of  Ghâlib,  who  was  exiled  from 
the  Hidjäz  after  the  defeat  of  the  Wahhäbites.  In 
1243  (1827)  he  took  up  the  duties  of  shcrlf  for 
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the  first  time,  hut  was  shortly  afterwards  at  the 
orders  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy  Muhammed  cAl! 
replaced  by  Muhammed  b.  cAwn  of  the  cAb&dila 
family.  lie  spent  the  whole  of  his  long  life  (he 
only  died  in  1886)  in  endeavoring  to  wrest  the 
power  from  the  cAbftdila  that  were  favored  both 
by  Muhammed  cAlI  and  later  by  the  Turkish 
government.  He  tried  to  bring  this  about  partly 
by  open  fighting,  partly  by  intrigues  and  bribing 
Turkish  dignitaries,  for  which  his  being  repeatedly 
under  honorable  confinement  in  Constantinople 
afforded  him  good  opportunities. 

It  was  only  in  1267  (1851)  that  he  succeeded 
in  ousting  out  his  adversary  thanks  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  grand  vizier,  who  was  on  his  side. 
As,  however,  he  could  not  get  on  with  any  of 
Turkey’s  representatives  in  Arabia,  he  was  again 
removed  from  office  in  1 2 72  (1856).  After  six 
months  of  continuous  fighting  he  yielded  to  su¬ 
perior  force,  and  set  off  for  Constantinople  for 
the  second  time. 

After  the  noble  '  shcrlf  Husain  had  fallen  by 
an  assassin’s  hand,  cAbd  al-Muttalib  returned  for 
the  third  time  (1297=  1880)  as  Grand-Shcrlf,  but 
again  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  enforce  the  Turkish 
walls  to  respect  the  mediaeval  tradition  of  the 
authority  of  the  »dicrffs.  cO>hmän  Pasha  succeeded 
in  arresting  him  by  surprise  in  1 299  (1882),  and 
thereafter  lie  lived  quietly  under  strict  surveil¬ 
lance  in  his  country  house  to  the  cast  of  Mecca. 
The  lower  orders  feared  i.d  respected  him  as  the 
inflexible  representative  of  the  unadulterated  ty¬ 
ranny  of  former  times. 

// i  bliogr  a  p  hy  :  C. Snouck  I furgronjc, Mekka , 

I.  158—160,  165—169,  174— 177. 

(Snouck  IIukc.ronjk.) 
CABD  ai.-MÜTTALIB  m.  Hasuim,  the  Pro¬ 
phet’»  grandfather.  The  only  tradition  concerning 
him,  which  is  perhaps  of  historical  value,  is  that 
which  relates  how  he  looked  after  his  grandson 
after  the  death  of  his  son  cAIk1  Allah  [q.  v.]. 

All  other  stories  about  him  arc  Mcccan  or 
Mcdinian  fictions.  His  real  name  is  said  to  have 
l>ccn  Shaiba.  It  is  told  of  his  mother  Salma,  who 
belonged  to  the  IkinQ  Nadj<lj?ir  in  Medina,  that 
she  had  stipulated  with  Ins  father  Hashim,  that 
she  should  give  birth  to  her  child  in  Medina. 

died  shortly  after  while  travelling,  and 
Shaiba  grew  up  in  Medina  till  he  wnsf recognized 
by  the  family  and  brought  to  Mecca  by  his  uncle 
al-Muttalib,  whence  he  received  the  name  cAbd 
al-Muttalih,  i.  c.  Muttalib’s  servant.  Another  uncle 
of  Sljailia’s,  Nawfal,  wished  to  withhold  his  in¬ 
heritance  from  him,  but  was  compelled  by  Sljaiba’s 
relatives  on  his  mother’s  side  to  give  it  up  [comp, 
further  Amina  for  these  Mcdinian  tendentious 
fictions].  Advised  by  a  vision,  he  excavated  the 
choked  up  Zainzam  spring  and,  in  spile  of  the 
opposition  of  the  KoraisJiitcs,  was  able  to  make 
good  bis  ownership.  He  consequently  possessed 
the  privilege  of  giving  drink  to  the  pilgrims.  In 
the  Abraha  legend  [comp,  aukaha]  he  is  the 
Shaikh  of  the  Koraisbites  and  as  their  ambassador 
was  treated  with  great  respect  by  Abraha.  [As  to 
the  story  of  his  vow  to  sacrifice  a  son,  sec  'and 
aixAii  h.  CAW)  al-MUTTAUB.]  Still  more  exag¬ 
gerated  legends  aliout  him  are  to  be  found  in 
Ya'VrjbI  (cd.  Houtsma,  ii.  8  el  seq.)\  he  has  even 
become  a  religious  reformer  who  introduces  many 
customs  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  KoJran  and 
HadiLh*  —  Abu’l-Hariih  is  given  as  his  Kunya. 


Remarkably  enough  al-Mas(Qdl  in  the  Muru^J 
(Paris,  iv.  12 1)  gives  amongst  the  Meccan  tribes 
the  Banu’l-Hariih  b.  cAbd  al-Muttalib  as  being 
subordinate  to  the  BanU  Häshira  and  the  Banu’l- 
Muttalib,  whilst  they,  being  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  genealogy  a  branch  of  the  Hashimidcs,  are 
coordinate  with  the  Banu’l-Muttalib.  Sprenger  has 
on  this  account  set  it  dow'n  as  questionable  whether 
cAl>d  al-Muttalib  is  not  possibly  a  mythical  person¬ 
age.  The  second  part  of  the  name  without  doubt 
designates  an  old  Arabian  divinity. 

Bibliography :  '}'a^)arï,  i.  937  et  seq .,  980, 
1082  et  seq.,  1087  el  seq.\  lbn  Hi  sham  (ed. 
Wüstenf.),  i.  33  el  seq.,  71,  91  el  seq.,  107  el 
seq.\  Sprenger,  Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des 
Mohammad,  iii.  cxliv;  Wiistenfcld,  in  the  Zeitschr . 
d.  Deutsch.  Morgen!.  Gesellst  h.,  vii.  30 — 35; 
Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai  sur  f histoire  des 
Arabes  avant  /’ Islamisme,  i.  259;  Muir,  The 
Life  of  Mahomet  (Ist  ed.),  i.  ccli  et  seq.\ 
Caetani,  Annali  deir  Islam ,  i.  110 — 120. 

(F.  Bum..) 

‘ABD  au-RAIJÏM  b.  cAi.T.  [See  al-kAm’l- 

fApil.] 

CABD  al-RAHIM  b.  Muijammld.  [Sec 

IDN  NUÜÀTA.] 

‘ABD  ai-RAHIM  KHÄN  Kjiân-i  Kitanän, 
known  to  his  contemporaries  as  Khän  Mlrzä, 
was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Akbar’s  first  prime 
minister,  Bairäm  Khan,  and  belonged  to  the  Ba- 
härlü  tribe  of  Black  Sheep  Turkomans.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  L>jamäl  Khân  Mewätl, 
whose  elder  daughter  the  emperor  llumûyün  had 
married  from  motives  of  policy.  He  was  born  in 
Lahore  on  the  14^*  Safar  964  (  1 6*1*  lice.  1556) 
and  died  at  the  age  of  71,  in  1036  (1627)  in 
I>ihU,  where  his  tomb  still  stands  near  that  of 
Shaikh  Ni/âm  al-Dln  Awliyä.  His  chief  wife  was 
Mäh  Band,  sister  of  Mlrzä  cAzIz  Kuka;  at  least 
one  of  his  sons  was  by  a  mother  of  an  Umarkot 
family.  lie  survived  his  four  sons;  one  of  his 
daughters  married  Prince  Dfinynl  and  one  of  his 
grand-daughters,  Prince  Rhurram  (Sbäh  Djahän). 
cAbd  nl-Kahim  became  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  his  time,  both  in  arms  and  letters, 
lie  was  four  when  his  father  was  murdered  and 
thereafter  was  brought  up  by  the  emperor  Akbar. 
In  980  (1572)  he,  being  then  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
accompanied  Akbar  to  Gudjrät  and  there  had 
assigned  to  him,  under  the  tutelage  of  Saiyid 
Ahmed,  of  Barha,  the  district  of  Pa[ao,  within 
which  his  father  had  been  murdered. 

In  Rabf  II  981  (August  1 573)  he  was  one  of 
the  small  party  who  made  with  Akbar  a  historic* 
journey  of  great  rapidity  to  Gudjrät  and  he  shared 
the  command  of  the  centre  in  the  battle  ofSarnäl, 
which  destroyed  the  power  of  the  rebel  Bäy-karä 
Mirzas.  He  is  described  by  Nizam  al-Dln  Ahmed, 
in  the  'fabakat-i  akbarl ,  as  being  at  this  time  a 
young  man  of  great  parts  and  promise.  In  984 
(1576)  he  was  made  governor  of  Gudjrät  under 
the  guidance  of  Vizier  Khan  Ilarawl;  in  988 
(1580)  he  was  appointed  mir  card  and  three  years 
later,  atalik  to  Prince  Salim  who  was  then  13 
years  old.  Iq  991  (1583)  he  was  deputed  to  put 
down  Shäh  Muzaffar  Gudjrät!  and,  at  this  time, 
Nizäm  al-Dln  Ahmed  was  bakhshi  of  the  province 
and  partner  and  chronicler  of  the  Mlrza’s  feats  of 
arms.  On  the  3*1  Muharratn  992  (i6,,‘  Jan.  1584) 
when  he  w*as  28  years  old,  he  won  the  battle  of 
Sarkidj  and  followed  this  by  that  of  NadGt;  the 
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wo  successes  completely  breaking  down  the  op¬ 
position  of  Muzaflar.  He  was  himself  made  khfcw 
fchänän  in  recognition  of  his  victories« 

He  next  obtained  leave  to  serve  under  the 
emperor  against  Mlrzi  Muhammed  Hakim,  but 
later  returned  to  Gudjrät.  In  996  (  1 588)  he  was 
welcomed  with  much  honor  to  Court  and  in  the 
following  year,  presented  to  the  emperor  his  Persian 
translation  of  the  luibar  name  and  also  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  t vaka/31  and  made  governor  of 
L>jawnpur.  In  999  (1591)  he  was  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  Multän  and  Bhakkar  and  sent  to  annex 
Sind  from  Ojflnf  Beg  Arghûn.  With  him  as  bakhshl 
went  Muhammed  MuVlm  Harawl,  the  father  of 
Ni/äm  al-Dln  Ahmed.  On  the  26l,‘  Muliarram 
1000  (  1 3'**  Nov.  1591)  he  defeated  Djanl  Beg  and 
having  made  conditions  of  which  one  was  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  Shah  Nawâz  (Iridj),  to  a  daughter 
of  the  defeated  Arghün,  he  returned  to  Court. 

His  services  were  now  directed  to  the  Dekkan, 
and,  with  short  breaks  of  absence,  continued  so 
directed  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  first 
associated  with  Prince  Murild,  but  without  effective 
co-operation.  In  Djumädä  H  1005  (January  1597) 
he  won  one  of  the  great  battles  of  A k bar’s  reign, 
defeating  a  largely  outnumbering  force  under  Suhail 
Khan  of  HidjùpQr. 

In  1007  (1599)  he,  with  Prince  Dänyill,  who 
had  married  his  daughter,  Djanl  Regain,  went 
again  to  the  Dekkan.  The  campaign  was  mainly 
fought  against  Ahmed  Nagar  and  the  heroic  Cfmd 
Blbl.  Under  the  emperor  Djahan-glr,  he  served 
with  Prince  Khurram  in  1025  (1616)  again  in  the 
Dekkan.  ''Abd  al-Kahhn  was  proficient  in  Arabic 
and  Persian,  in  TurkI  and  in  Hindi,  writing  all 
with  fluency.  He  was  a  poet  with  pseudonyme 
Kahim;  lie  was  the  generous  friend  of  cAbd  al- 
Hàkl  Ncli&wcndl  who.  named  the  AMäsir-i  rahiml 
after  him.  He  was  professedly  a  Sunni  but  was 
suspected  of  practicing  takiya  and  of  following 
his  father's  ShTa  tenets. 

Bibliography:  cAbd  al-Bakl  Nehîlwcndî, 
Mlàftr-i  ni  hi  ml  ;  Shah  Nawaz  K  h  Un,  Maüsir 
al-umarT?',  Abu  'l-Fadl  ‘Allilml,  Akbar  name; 
Nizara  al-Dln  Ahmed,  fabakàt~i  a k bail ;  also 
other  contemporary  histories;  also  Bluchmann’s 
translation  of  the  À'in-i  akbarl ,  i.  334;  Elliot 
and  Dowson,  The  History  of  India,  vi.  434. 

(A.  S.  Bevkridgk.) 

CABD  ai.-RAHMÄN,  the  name  of  five 
Spanish  Umaiyads: 

I.  'Ann  ai.-Rai.imAn  I  n.  Mu‘ä\viya  n.  HismAm 
scaped  from  the  slaughter  which  the  ‘Abbftsidcs 
in  750  perpetrated  on  his  family,  and  after  long 
wanderings  in  North  Africa  came  to  Spain,  where 
in  756  he  founded  the  independent  Emirate  (sub¬ 
sequently  also  Sultanate)  of  the  Umaiyads  at 
Cordova.  By  his  statesmanlike  cunning  and  rest¬ 
less  energy,  which  with  all  his  determination  and 
strength  of  character  yet  for  the  most  part  never 
degenerated  into  the  often  so  useless  cruelty  and 
blind  revcngefulncss  of  the  Arab,  cAbd  al-Rahmän 
became  master  of  the  complicated  situation.  This 
came  to  pass,  however,  only  after  infinite  difficulties 
with  the  help  of  his  proteges  and  —  although  he 
himself  was  a  North  Arabian  —  of  the  South 
Arabian  opposition  party  of  the  Yemenites.  He 
put  aside  the  weak  emir  Yusuf,  who  was  not  intel¬ 
ligent  enough  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  state 
of  affairs,  and  also  the  latter's  energetic  general 
and  brave  soldier  ÿomail,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 


be  had  always  been  loyal.  Subsequently  be  was 
able  by  means  of  a  strong  and  just  administration 
and  a  safe  home  and  foreign  policy,  but  especially 
by  raising  a  standing  army,  mostly  of  Berber 
mercenaries,  to  hold  in  check  the  rivalry  of  the 
proud  Arabian  aristocracy  and  the  longing  of  the 
democracy  for  independence  of  the  Berl>crs.  With 
good  reason  does  his  "AbbUside  adversary  in 
Bagdad,  the  powerful  nl-Mansur,  call  him  the 
„balcon  of  Körnig*.  —  ‘Abd  al-Rahm&n  success¬ 
fully  crossed  swords  with  Charlemagne  too  in  the 
Spanish  north-eastern  marches,  so  that  the  great 
emir  of  Cordova  proved  himself  the  equal  of  the 
two  greatest  rulers  of  that  time,  the  great  king 
of  the  Franks  and  the ‘Abbäsidc  caliph,  lie  reigned 
from  138  to  172  (756 — 788).  —  cAbd  al-Rahmän 
was  also  the  founder  of  the  Great  Mosque  of 
Cordova. 

2.  ‘Ann  ai.-Rai.imän  II  n.  al-Hakam,  the  fourth 
Umaiyad  emir  of  Cordova  (206 — 238  =  822 — 852). 
In  spite  of  continual  wars  with  the  Christians  and 
revolts  at  home,  he  was  a  zealous  patron  of  all 
arts  and  sciences. 

3.  cAm>  ai.-Rai.imAm  III  b.  Mchammhd  b.  cAbd 
Am. Air,  the  eighth  Umaiyad  of  Cordova  (300— 
350  =  912 — 961).  cAbd  al-Rahman  111  was  the 
first  Spanish  Umaiyad  to  assume  the  title  of  «/- 
Khalifa  al- Kafir  („the  Saviour-Caliph*).  And  he 
had  good  claim  to  this  name  :  he  put  an  end  to 
the  eternal  civil  war  between  Arabs,  Spaniards 
and  Berbers  in  Andalusia,  protected  the  frontiers 
against  Leon,  Castile  and  Navarre,  founded  the 
magnificent  residence  of  al-Zahrä1  at  Cordova, 
commanded  the  West  of  the  Mediterranean  with 
his  navy  and  exercised  a  sovereign  influence  over 
North  Africa.  Art  and  science  found  in  him  a 
discerning  patron  and  trade  a  benevolent  protector. 
Arabic  Spain  became  under  him  and  his  succes¬ 
sors  the  most  civilized  and  best  governed  country 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  ‘Ann  ai.-Rai.imAN  IV  ai.-MurtapA,  great- 
grandson  of ‘Abd  al-Rahinltn  III,  caliph  of  Cordova 
(408  =  1018). 

5.  CA»U  A1.-RaF.1MAN  V  AL-Mt’STAZIHK,  also  a 
great-grandson  of  cA1k1  al-Rahmän  III,  caliph  of 
Cordova  in  414  (1023).  (Comp.  1  maiyaps.] 

B  ib  l  i  o  g  r  a  p  hy\  Dozy,  II  ist.  des  Musul¬ 
mans  d'Espagne,  i.  298  et  seq.  ;  ii.  65  et  seq 
319  et  seq.;  iii.  326  et  seq.,  336  It  seq. 

(C.  F.  Seybold.) 

‘ABD  ai.-RAIJMÂN  11.  ‘Abu  Ali.Aii  al- 
GhAfikI,  a  governor  of  Spain,  first  temporarily 
in  103  (728),  then  from  1 12  to  1 14  (730—732). 
After  defeating  Duke  Fudo  of  Aquitaine  at  Tou¬ 
louse,  he  penetrated  far  into  France,  but  was* 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  an¬ 
nihilated  by  Charles  Martel  in  Ramadan  1 14 
(October  732)  !>etwccn  Tours  and  I’oiticrs.  The 
battle-field  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Balat  al-Shuhadä5, 
the  Pavement  of  the  Martyrs  (pavement  =  paved 
Roman  road)  or  briefly  al-Balät. 

Bibliography'.  al-Dabbl  (ed.  Codera  et 
Ribera),  N°.  1021.  Makkarl,  i.  146;  ii.  9;  Weil, 
Geseh .  d .  Chalifen,  i.  646.  (C.  F.  Skybold.) 

‘ABD  ai.-RAHMÄN  b.  Ab!  Bfkr  Abü 
‘Abd  Au.aif,  son  of  the  first  caliph.  His  mother, 
Umm  Rûmân,  was  also  that  of  cAJi*ha.  His  ori¬ 
ginal  name  is  said  to  have  been  ‘AIhI  aI-Kafba, 
which  was  changed  to  ‘Abd  al-Rahmän  only  on 
his  conversion,  which  took  place  very  late,  for 
he  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Meccans  at  Bcdr. 
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Kor>ftnt  xlvL  16  U  therefore  said  to  refer  to  him. 
He  accompanied  his  sister  in  the  battle  of  the 
Camel  and  was  later  on  with  eAmr  b.  al-cÂsï  when 
the  latter  marched  against  bis  brother,  Muhammed 
b.  Abl  Bekr,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  but  'Abd 
al-Kahmän  was  not  able  to  save  the  latter’s  life. 
Afterwards  he  was,  with  Husain  b.  'All,  cAbd 
Allah  b.  'Omar  and  cAbd  Allah  b.  al-Zubair, 
considered  the  head  of  the  Medina  opposition,  which 
refused  to  pay  homage  to  Yazld  b.  Mu'ftwiya.  He 
died  in  53  (673);  according  to  a  few  less  trust¬ 
worthy  accounts,  he  died  2  or  even  5  years  later. 

Jliblio  gra  phy\  Ibn  Kotaiba (cd.  Wüstcnf.), 
p.  86;  Nawawl  (cd.  Wüstenf.),  p.  377;  lbn  al- 
Athlr,  Usd  at-ghaba,  iii.  304;  Tabari,  i.  1940 
et  seq.*,  Sprenger,  Das  Lebt/t  und  die  Lehre  des 
Mohammad ,  ii.  326  et  seq.  ;  Weil,  Gesch .  d. 
Chat i Jen,  u  275  et  seq.  ;  Well  hausen,  Das  arab, 
Äeich  u.  sein  Sturz,  pp.  89  et  seq. 

(M.  Th.  1  lOUTSMA.) 

CABD  al-RAHMÄN  b.  ‘AM.  [See  ibn 

AI^I’AWA'.] 

‘ABD  al-RAHMÄN  ii.  ‘Awf,  a  KoraisJbitc 
of  the  family  of  Zuhra,  originally  called  cAbd 
cAmr  (or  cAbd  al-Kafba).  He  was  early  converted 
to  Islam,  took  part  in  both  the  Hidjras  to  Abys¬ 
sinia  and  to  Medina,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Bcdr  as  well  as  at  the  other  battles.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  troops  which  Muhammed 
scot  against  iJQmat  al-l>jandal,  and  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  this  oasis  he  married  the  daughter  of 
the  defeated  prince.  He  belonged  to  the  ten,  to 
whom  Muhammed,  according  to  Mussulman  tra¬ 
dition,  had  promised  Paradise.  He  had  acquired 
m  considerable  fortune  in  trade,  and  his  authority 
was  correspondingly  great.  After  'Umar’s  death 
he  was  one  of  the  six,  who  had  to  elect  a  new 
caliph.  Renouncing  all  claims  for  himself,  he 
voted  for  'Oihmän.  He  died  in  the  year  3 1  (652). 

Bibliography.  Ibn  Sacd,  iii«.  87  et  seq. ; 
lbn  Kotaiba  (cd.  Wüstcnf.),  p.  12 1  ;  Tabari, 
see  index.  Ibn  al-Athlr,  Usd  alphabet,  iii.  313 
et  seq .  ;  Ibn  Hadjar,  Isaba  ;  Sprenger,  Das  Leben 
und  die  Lehre  des  Mohammad ,  i.  428  et  seq . 

(M.  Tit.  IIOUTSMA.) 

‘ABD  al-RAHMÂN  I).  Habib  n.  Aid 
‘Uhaiua  ü.  'Oijba  11.  Nàfi'  al-FiiikI,  governor 
of  Ifrlfcïya,  died  in  137  (755)«  When  his  father, 
whom  he  had  in  his  youth  accompanied  on  raids 
in  Sicily  and  other  places,  had  fallen  i h  the  Berber 
revolt  (142  =  740),  cAbd  al-Kahmän  tied  to  Spain, 
but  afterwards  returned  to  Africa  and  rebelled  in 
Tunis  in  126  (744)  against  the  Umaiyads.  The 
L'maiyad  governor  Hanzala  b.  Safwan  thereupon 
quitted  Kairawân,  and  since  the  (Abbäside  upri¬ 
sing  was  in  progress,  it  was  not  a  very  difficult 
task  for  cAbd  al-Kahmän  to  seize  the  reins  of 
government  and  to  keep  them;  the  cAbhäsidcs 
were  cunning  enough  at  first  to  confirm  him  in 
his  governorship.  Then  when  the  caliph  al-MansQr 
threatened  to  enforce  his  sovereignty,  *Abd  al- 
Kabman,  who  was  continually  making  war  against 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  the  Berbers,  renounced 
all  homage  to  him.  Through  wishing  to  settle 
the  succession  on  his  son  Habib  he  incurred  the 
enmity  of  his  two  brothers  Ilyäs  and  'Abd  al- 
Wärili,  who  soon  afterwards  murdered  him. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  'Arjbârl,  al-Bayàn  aL 
m  ugh  rib,  ii.  48  et  seq.\  Ibn  al-Athh*  (ed.  Tornb.), 
▼.  235  et  seq.*,  al-Nuwaiil  (Journ.  As.,  3*1 
xiu  454  et  seq.)*,  Ibn  &haldQn,  '/bar  {Hist. 


des  Berb.),  L,  2x8  et  seq.*,  Doxy,  Hist,  des 
Musulmans  d* Espagne,  i.  246  et  seq.\  FourneL, 
Les  Berbères,  i.  323  et  seq. 

(M.  TM.  Houtsma). 

€ABD  al-RAHMÄN  b.  Hishäm,  emperor 
of  Morocco,  born  in  1778.  cAbd  al-Rahmän  was 
the  son  of  Müläi  Hishäm,  governor  of  Mogador, 
brother  of  the  sultan  Maläi  Sulaimän.  His  uncle 
nominated  him  on  two  occasions  as  his  successor. 
On  the  death  of  Müläi  Sulaimän  on  the  4th  Rabl*  I 
1238  (22<1  Nov.  1822),  cAbd  al-Rahmän  had  little 
difficulty  in  having  himself  proclaimed  sultan. 
The  Bukhari  handed  over  to  him  the  40000  piastres 
accumulated  by  his  predecessor;  two  claimants, 
Ibrâhîm  b.  Vazld  and  Sulaimän,  his  own  cousin, 
who  was  proclaimed  sultan  by  the  people  of 
Tafdclt,  submitted  almost  immediately.  Morocco 
remained  nut  less  disturbed  and  the  sultan  had 
to  spend  the  first  years  of  his  reign  in  repressing 
rebellions  that  broke  out  all  over  the  country. 
The  ZemmQr,  who  had  revolted,  were  vanquished, 
and  their  chief,  Muhammed  b.  al-GfräzI,  was  im¬ 
prisoned  at  Mogador  in  1240  (1823).  Some  years 
later  the  Wadäya,  who  were  angry  because  the 
sultan  had  arrested  three  of  their  V&  idS)  shut 
themselves  up  in  Fäs  al-ßjedld  and  underwent 
a  six  months*  siege  there.  Being  victorious,  thanks 
to  his  negro  guard,  €Abd  al-Rahmän  routed  the 
Wadäya  at  Marrakush,  Rabat  and  Casablanca 
(1247  =  1831).  In  1244  (1828)  the  Sherârda  took 
up  arms  against  the  governor  of  Marräkush,  but 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  sultan  himself  in  a 
seven  days’  battle.  In  1250  (1834-1835)  the  Mara¬ 
bout  Sidi  Muhammed  b.  Taiyib  made  himself 
master  of  Fez  and  maintained  his  position  there 
for  some  time.  On  being  obliged  to  capitulate, 
he  was  exiled  to  Tafdclt  and  twenty-six  of  his 
partisans  were  immured  alive.  At  the  end  of 
'Abd  al-Kahtnän’s  reign  fresh  insurrections  broke 
out  at  Tafiiclt  (1273  =  1856-1857)  and  amongst 
the  ZemmQr,  to  the  south  of  Miknfisa,  against 
whom  the  sultan  led  an  expedition  in  person 
(1276=1858). 

In  spite  of  difficulties  with  which  he  found 
himself  confronted  in  the  interior  of  Morocco, 
Müläi  cAbd  al-Rahmän,  adhering  to  the  policy 
begun  by  Mfilai  IsmàrIl  [q.  v.],  attempted  to  extend 
his  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  his  eastern  neigh¬ 
bors.  He  commenced  by  supporting  the  Tidjânlya 
enemies  of  the  Turks  of  Algiers,  then  he  tried  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  State 
in  1830.  After  the  capitulation  of  Algiers  he  sent 
his  nephew  Müläi  cAlI  to  invade  the  province  of 
Tlcmccn.  But  his  designs  were  frustrated  by  tha 
opposition  of  France.  The  occupation  of  Oran  and 
of  Mars  al-Kablr  by  French  troops,  and  the  di¬ 
plomatic  representations  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  forced  him  to  abandon  his  schemes  of  con¬ 
quest.  He  nevertheless  continued  his  intrigues  in 
the  West  and  even  in  the  centre  of  Algeria.  Being 
forced,  in  consequence  of  Count  Mornay’s  mission 
to  Tangicrs  to  recall  his  representatives,  whom  he 
had  established  at  Miliâna  and  Médéa,  and  to 
abandon  his  claims  to  the  province  of  Uran,  he 
still  kept  in  touch  with  the  malcontents  of  the 
West.  In  spite  of  his  promises  of  neutrality  given 
to  a  French  envoy,  Colonel  Larue,  in  1836,  he 
encouraged  cAbd  al-Kädir.  When,  as  a  result  of 
the  campaigns  of  1841,  1842  and  1843,  the  emir 
was  driven  from  all  the  positions  occupied  by 
him  in  Algeria,  cAbd  al-Rahmän  allowed  him  to 
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Uk«  refuge  in  Morocco.  Soon,  at  bit  instigation, 
he  entered  into  open  conflict  with  France.  Being 
unsupported  by  England,  upon  whom  they  believed 
they  could  rely,  the  Moroccans  were  defeated.  Bu- 
geaud’s  troops  occupied  Wadjda  (Cjda)  and  dis¬ 
persed  the  Moroccan  army  at  the  battle  of  Isly  (14th 
August  1844)  whilst  Prince  de  Join ville’s  fleet  bom¬ 
barded  Tangiers  (4th  Aug.)  and  Mogador(i5'*»  Aug.). 
The  treaty  of  Tangiers  (lo!,‘  Sept.  1844)  put  an 
end  to  the  hostilities.  cAbd  al-Kahmän  promised 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  emir  and  to  imprison 
him  if  he  would  succeed  in  seizing  him.  Another 
Convention  of  the  l8ll‘  March  1845,  settled  the 
boundary  between  Algeria  and  Morocco.  Morocco 
kept  the  lower  stream  of  the  Mulüya  and,  in  the 
Sahara,  the  oases  of  Figig  and  Twät. 

In  consequence  of  these  events  relations  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Morocco  became  cordial  again. 
The  sultan  decided  in  1847  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  w‘th  cAbd  al-K5dir,  compelled  him  to  leave 
Moroccan  territory  and  thus  forced  him  to  give 
himself  up  to  Central  Lamnricicre  [sec  cabd  ai.- 
$Al>ik].  Claims  presented  on  the  occasion  of  acts 
of  violence  committed  against  Frenchmen  or  French 
protégés  at  Tangiers,  Mogador  and  on  the  Klf 
coast  were  listened  to.  It  was  necessary  however 
to  bombard  the  port  of  Sali  (Saleh),  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  which  had  pillaged  a  French  ship  in 
1852.  Similar  acts  of  violence  forced  different 
European  Powers  to  have  recourse  also  to  naval 
demonstrations.  The  English  blockaded  the  ports 
of  Morocco  in  1828;  the  Austrians  cannonaded 
the  entrance  to  the  river  of  Tctuan  and  bombarded 
Arzfla  in  1829,  but  attempted  to  land  at  Earache 
without  success.  The  assassination  of  the  head  of 
the  municipality  of  Ceuta,  Don  Jose  Valverde, 
and  the  murder  of  Darmon,  the  Spanish  consular 
agent,  raised  very  strong  protestations  from  Spain. 

Despite  these  manifestations  of  hostility  to 
foreigners  Morocco  became  more  accessible  than 
formerly  to  European  commerce.  Sweden  and 
Denmark  ceased  to  pay  tribute  for  the  protection 
of  their  ships  from  piracy.  The  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  and  amity  entered  into  by  France  and 
Mülai  Muhammed  in  1767  was  renewed  in  182$. 
England  after  having,  in  1824,  renewed  the  treaty 
of  1801,  negotiated  in  1853  a  convention,  which 
was  changed  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  in  1856. 
The  advantages  conceded  to  the  English  by  this 
treaty  (the  abolition  of  monopolies  in  importa¬ 
tion  the  limiting  of  the  duty  on  exports  to 
lo®/o)  were  afterwards  granted  to  the  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations.  But  at  the  same  time  a  reactionary 
movement  against  foreigners  made  itself  felt.  After 
1842  the  consuls  could  only  hold  communication 
with  the  Makhzen  through  the  Pasha  of  Tangiers; 
troubles  arose  on  account  of  the  exportation  of 
wools.  The  population  complained,  as  the  histo¬ 
rian  al-SaläwI  testifies,  of  the  raising  of  the  price 
of  commodities,  which  it  attributed  to  the  mea¬ 
sures  taken  in  favor  of  the  Christians  and  to  the 
progress  of  their  influence  in  the  empire  of  the 
Sfcerlf. 

In  spite  of  these  reservations,  the  same  histo¬ 
rian  nevertheless  considers  cAbd  al-Rahmdn  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  sovereigns  of  Morocco. 
„He  was41  he  writes  „a  second  Müläi  Isinàcïl  and 
restored  the  dying  dynasty  to  lifett.  He  compli¬ 
ments  him  on  having  freed  himself  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  viziers  and  of  having  directed  his 
government  personally.  He  praises  his  activity, 


piety,  humanity  and  his  aversion  to  the  shedding 
of  blood.  Finally  he  points  out  his  taste  In  building 
(the  restoration  of  the  port  of  Tangiers  —  the 
adornments  and  repairs  of  the  mosques  at  Fez, 
Manräkush  and  Sala  —  the  building  of  the  Bn 
Hassün,  Kanaria,  al-WustÄ  mosques  at  Marrikush  — 
the  planting  of  the  Aghdal  park  near  this  ca¬ 
pital,  etc.).  cAbd  al-Kahmin  died  on  the  29t>* 
Muharram  1276  (6,{*  September  1859). 

I»  i  b  l  i  og  r  a  p  hy  :  Ahmed  al-SaliwI ,  Kitüb 
al-istilfé  (Cairo,  1 3 1 2),  iv.  172 — 210;  Godard, 
Description  et  hist .  du  Mo  roc  (Paris,  i860), 
ii.  585 — 629;  Rouard  de  Card,  Traités  entre 
la  Trance  et  le  Maroc  (Paris,  i860);  Pélissier 
de  Raynaud,  Annales  algériennes  (Paris,  1854). 

(G.  Vvkr). 

CABD  al-RAHMÂN  Mis  Am  Z  ä  ut,  £haikh 
al-Isldm,  son  of  Tulumdju  Kho«jja  II  usant  (died 
1055  =  1645);  born  in  1003  (1594-1595),  kädi  at 
Aleppo  (1050  =r  1640),  at  Constantinople  (1054  = 
1644),  k;ï<li  \askar  at  Anatolia  (1059  =  1649),  then 
in  Kouniclia  (1062  =  1652),  at  first  refused  and 
then  accepted  the  title  of  Shaikh  al-Islüm  (1065  = 

1655)  in  place  of  Abu  Sa  id  Muhammed  Efendi. 
During  the  troubles  of  Djumädä  1  1066  (April 

1656) ,  known  as  the  events  of  the  Platane  (Ccnar 
wak  a-si),  having  seen  Kara  cAIkI  Allah  massacred 
by  the  insurgent  Si pâh is  (Hammcr-Purgstall,  Hist . 
de  V empire  ottoman ,  x.  380;  Jouannin  and  Van 
Gaver,  Turquie ,  p.  260;  Ta'r'tkhd  Xa  ima,  ii.  559), 
he  tendered  his  resignation  to  save  the  sultan 
Muhammed  IV  and  at  his  request  was  made  fcädl 
at  Jerusalem,  then  at  CA intab  and  at  Glze,  near 
Cairo;  he  died  in  Djumüdä  I  1081  (Oct.-Nov.  1670). 
He  was  clever  in  wrestling;  his  writing  in  the  tactih 
style  was  remarkable. 

bibliography*,  Musta^im  Zäde  Sulaimän 
Sacd  al-Din,  Daw  hat  al*maiha>ikh  (Constanti¬ 
nople),  p.  62.  (Cl.  I  K  art.) 

ABD  al-RAHMÂN  ii.  ‘IsA.  [Sec  ibn  al- 

ÜJARRÀH.] 

‘ABD  ai.-RAHMAN  b.  al-KAsim.  [See 

HIN  AL-KÄSIM.) 

CABD  al-RAHMAN  b.  KhAlid  b.  al- 
WalId,  the  Bar  Khalid  of  the  Syriac  chroniclers, 
seemed  to  have  inherited  the  ascendancy  and 
military  faculties  of  his  father,  “The  Sword  of 
God“.  When  barely  18,  he  commanded  a  division 
at  the  battle  of  al-Yarmük,  and  la[cr  at  Siffin, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  side  of 
Mucâwiya.  lie  figures  also  at  the  head  of  the 
principal  expeditions  in  Anatolia.  The  memory 
of  his  father,  who  died  and  was  buried  at  Hims 
(Emesa),  and  the  government  of  this  important 
province  to  which  Mucawiya  had  appointed  him,« 
had  given  him  a  preponderate  influence  in  the 
district.  His  name  was  mentioned  by  the  Arabs 
of  Syria  as  a  possible  successor  to  Mu'awiya. 
Having  become  suspicious,  the  caliph  ordered  his 
Christian  physician,  lbn  I'thal,  to  rid  him  of  this 
future  rival  of  his  son  Yazid,  promising  him  as 
a  recompense,  the  management  of  the  finances 
of  Hims.  The  following  seems  to  be  proved  in 
these  assertions:  first,  the  appointment  of  Ibn 
Ulhâl  —  contested  by  Wellhauscn  ( Das  arab . 
Reich  und  sein  Sturz ,  p.  85)  —  immediately 
after  the  death  of  cAbd  al-Rahmàn  (46  =  666- 
667);  then  the  assassination  of  the  Christian 
official  by  a  Makhzumite,  probably  the  nephew 
of  cAbd  al-Rahmän,  urged  thereto  by  the  insinu¬ 
ations  of  the  people  of  Medina.  The  other  details 
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appear  to  ai  to  be  Inventions,  especially  the 
in  terrent  Ion  of  Mu'ftwiya,  which  is  sometimes 
quoted  to  prore  that  this  prince  made  use  of 
poison.  We  admit,  however,  that  relations  between 
him  and  cAbd  al-KnhmXn  were  certainly  strained 
and  that  the  distrust  with  which  the  growing  po¬ 
pularity  of  the  son  of  Khftlid  inspired  him  was 
real.  The  auto-da-fe  of  the  bishop  of  Hirns,  which, 
according  to  Theophanes  (p.  533),  took  place  a1>out 
this  time  —  Lcquien  ( Orient  christ ii.  84a)  adds 
that  the  bishop  was  burned  by  the  Mussulmans,— 
is  connected  with  these  events,  thus  making  up 
for  the  deficiency  due  to  the  silence  on  this 
point  in  the  works  of  the  Byzantine  chroniclers 
and  the  Arab  annalists.  We  think  that  the  sudden 
death  of  cAl>d  al-Rahmän  immediately  after  his 
return  as  a  conqueror  from  Anatolia,  followed  at 
once  by  the  appointment  of  a  Christian  official, 
and  the  exactions,  true  or  false,  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  latter,  must  have  caused  a  lively  commotion 
in  Hims.  A  Makhzumitc  took  advantage  of  the 
general  discontent  to  assassinate  Ihn  l’lhal;  under 
the  pretext  of  avenging  his  relative.  It  is  very 
probable  that  a  rising  of  the  populace  took  place 
on  behalf  of  the  family  of  the  great  K.hSlid,  a 
rising  in  which  the  bishop  lost  his  life.  If  we 
admit  the  authenticity  of  l«cquicn's  inference,  this 
local  outbreak  of  fanaticism  was  one  of  the  rare 
acts  of  intolerance  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Mu'awiya. 

// / b/iagraphy:  'faliarl,  L  2093,  2913;  H. 
82-83;  AghZtn},  xv.  13;  YackUbï  (ed.  Houtsmn), 
ii.  265;  Plnawarl  fed.  Cirgasct  Rosen),  pp.  164, 
183,  198;  lbn  cA1k1  Kabbihi,  V/v/,  ii.  1 54;  H. 
lammens,  Et  tut  es  sur  le  regne  de  Mo*  âw  in  Ar, 
pp.  3 — 15,  218-219.  (II.  I.AMMKNS.) 

(ABD  ai.-RAHMAN  it.  ai^Mansür  Mu- 
hammed,  the  last  cAmiride  of  Cordova.  After  the 
premature  death  of  his  brother  cAbd  al-Malik  b. 
al-Man-Or  [q.v.]  lie  became  in  the  year  399(1008) 
imperial  administrator  (Hädjib)  with  the  surname 
al-Nä^ir  for  the  Umaiynd  prctcndcr-caliph,  I li^liflin 
II.  lie  was  bom  about  376  (986)  of  a  Christian 
princess,  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Sancho,  for 
which  reason  he  is  also  sometimes  called  Sanchol, 
i.  e.  little  Sancho.  On  account  of  his  origin  he 
was  but  little  loved  by  the  Mussulmans,  and  they 
impute  many  evil  deeds  to  him:  he  is  said  to 
have  poisoned  his  brother,  to  have  been  addicted 
to  drink,  etc.  lie  offended  them  most  deeply, 
however,  by  having  induced  the  caliph  llishâm 
to  proclaim  him  his  successor  to  the  throne.  When 
therefore  in  the  same  year  (399  =  beginning  of 
1009)  he  undertook  a  campaign  against  Alfonso  V 
of  I  «con,  there  broke  out  in  the  capital,  Cordova, 
a  revolt  under  the  leadership  of  the  Umaiyad  Mu- 
hammed  b.  llishflm  al-Mahdt.  On  hearing  the 
news  <Al>d  al- Kabrnttn  immediately  started  to 
return  home,  hut  was  abandoned  by  his  troops 
on  the  way  back  and  killed  by  al-Mahdfs  orders 
(41*'  Radjah  399  =  4‘k  March  1009). 

Bibliography.  I  bn  al-Athlr  (cd.  Tornb.), 
viii.  499;  Dozy,  //ist,  ties  Musulmans  d'Espagne , 
iii.  268  et  seq.\  idem,  Recherches  sur  l' hist,  et 
Ja  titter,  de  PJispagne  (3d  cd.),  i.  1 88  et  seq, 
(C.  F.  Seyboi.d.) 

CABD  ai-RAHMÄN  b.  Mui.iammed.  [See 
ihn  KJJAi  dCn.]  __ 

CABD  ai.-RAHMAN  b.  Mui.iammed  b.  al- 
AsJIcatji,  a  K indite  general,  who  revolted  against 
aM.Indjdj‘'»dj-  Being  descended  from  the  old  kings 


of  Kinda,  *Abd  al-Raljmln  was  at  first  the  recipient 
of  much  kindness  from  al-Hadjdjädh  w^°  went  *° 
far  as  to  marry  his  son  Muhammod  to  cAbd  a!« 
Rahman's  sister.  In  76  (695-696)  al-Hadjdjädj  sent 
him  with  an  army  to  defend  MadfPin  against 
Sfcablb.  In  80  (699)  after  the  defeat  of  cUbaid 
Allah  b.  Abt  Bakra  by  Rutbll  (or  Zunbll;  comp. 
Wellhausen,  Das  arab .  Reich  und  sein  Sturz , 
p.  144,  note),  king  of  Käbulistän,  al-Hadjdjädj 
gave  cAbd  al-Rahmän  the  lieutenancy  of  Sidjistän 
and  the  command  of  an  army  magnificently  equip¬ 
ped,  and  known  for  that  reason  as  “The  Army 
of  Peacocks“,  to  make  war  against  Rutbll.  cAbd 
al-Rahmän's  campaigns  were  replete  with  successes, 
but  al  Hadjdjndj  nevertheless  sent  him  rough  let¬ 
ters  blaming  his  conduct.  Urged  by  his  soldiers, 
he  openly  revolted  and  declared  war  against  al- 
I.fadjdjädj  (81  =700).  Before  setting  out  for  cIrafc 
'Ahd  al-Rahmän  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Rutbll,  who  pledged  himself  to  help  him  in 
case  of  need  and  to  afford  him  a  place  of  refuge 
in  his  country.  In  the  beginning  cÄbd  al-Rahmän 
was  victorious,  but  presently,  at  the  battle  of  al- 
Zäwiya,  his  army  was  routed.  He  fled  to  Kofa, 
where  the  caliph  cAbd  al-Malik  sent  his  „on  cAl>d 
AlUlh  and  his  brother  Muhammcd  to  negotiate  with 
him,  even  proposing  the  recall  of  al-Hadjdjädj.  cAbd 
al-Rahmän  did  not  accept  the  offers  of  the  caliph 
and  thus  declared  himself  as  his  enemy.  The  battle 
of  Dair  al-J  >jamäc|jim  (Shafbän  82  =  Sept.  701  ; 
comp,,  however,  J.  Pcricr,  Vie  d'al-JJ adjdjadj, 
p.  186,  note  3)  was  disastrous  forcAbd  al-Rahmän, 
and  that  of  Maskin  completed  his  downfall.  He 
fled  towards  Sidjistän  and  on  his  arrival  at  Bust  the 
prefect,  cIyäd  b.  Himyän,  loaded  him  with  chains, 
intending  to  give  him  up  to  al-Hadjdjädj.  But 
Rutbll,  true  to  his  promise,  came  to  free  him  and 
took  him  to  his  own  country.  Once  more,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  Instigation  of  his  army  cA1k1  al-Rahmän 
returned  to  Bust  to  try  his  luck  against  a!-!  îacjjcljâçîj, 
but  he  soon  returned  to  Rutbll.  Finally  Rutbll 
himself,  yielding  to  the  promises  and  especially  to 
the  threats  of  al-Hadjdjädj,  gave  cAbd  al-Rahmän 
up  to  the  emissary  of  the  latter.  When  cAbd  al- 
Rahmän  reached  al-Rukhkhadj,  be  threw  himself 
from  the  top  of  the  tower  and  was  killed  (85  as 
704;  comp.  Pcrier,  he.  eit .,  p.  225,  note  2).  The 
chronology  of  the  events  is  not  quite  certain; 
comp.  Wcllhauscn,  loc.  eit ^  pp.  150  et  seq. 

Bibliography  :  Tal>arl,  ii.  929  et  seq,  ;  Ano¬ 
nyme  arab.  Chronik  (cd.  Ahlwardt),  pp.  308  et 
seq. \  Mas'Qdf,  Tanlnh  (cd.  dc  Goeje),  pp.  314 
et  seq.\  Weil,  Gesch.  d.  Chatifcn,  i.  499  et  seq.\ 
Well  hausen,  Das  arab.  Reich  und  sein  Sturz, 
pp.  145  et  seq .  ;  J.  Pcricr,  Vie  d'al-JJadjdjâdj * 
(Paris,  1904),  pp.  129  et  seq. 

(M.  Skugsohn.) 

CABD  ai.-RAHMAN  n.  Rostkm,  founder 
of  the  new  Tâhcrt  and  head  of  an  Abâditc  dynasty, 
which  held  its  own  ground  in  Central  Maghrib 
from  160  or  162  to  296  (776  or  778  to  908). 
cAbd  al-Kahman  was  of  Persian  descent:  according 
to  the  chroniclers  of  the  Abäditc  sect  he  was  the 
son  of  Rostem  b.  Bahram  (comp.  Yakut,  Miftljam, 
i.  815)  b.  Sh.ibOr  b.  Bahek  Dhi'I-Aktûf.  This  ge¬ 
nealogy,  which  is  evidently  inexact  and  mutilated, 
is  given  by  the  historians  to  establish  the  fact  that 
cAbd  al-Rahmän  was  of  royal  stock  and  was  des¬ 
cended  from  the  dynasty  of  the  Sâsânides. 

cAbd  al-Rahmän  was  l»orn  in  cIrak,  his  father, 
Rostem,  having  taken  him  with  his  mother  on  a 
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pilgrimage,  died  at  Mecca.  cAbd  ol-Rahmln,  being 
yet  a  child,  accompanied  hit  mother,  who  had 
married  a  pilgrim  from  the  Maghrib,  and  was 
brought  up  at  Kairawän. 

He  became  one  of  the  fire  missionaries  who 
spread  the  Abodite  doctrine  in  the  Maghrib  after  a 
course  of  study  under  cAbO  cUbaida  Musiira  b.  Abl 
Karima  at  Basra. 

When  Abu’l-&jhattab,  the  first  Imam  of  the 
Abddites,  had  taken  Kftirawän  from  the  Warfa- 
djQina  barbarians,  he  confided  the  government  of 
this  place  and  of  several  parts  of  Ifrl^lya  to  cAbd 
al-Kahmàn  (Safar  141  =s June  758),  but  in  l>ju- 
mädä  I  (Sept.)  of  the  same  year  Ibn  al-Ast^ath 
retook  Kairaw&n  from  him.  cAbd  al-Rahraftn  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  son  cAbd  al-Wahhäb  and  his 
retainers  fled  to  Central  Maghrib,  and,  after  evading 
the  pursuit  of  Ibn  al-Asbcat.h,  founded  the  town 
of  Tàhert,  the  present  Tagdcmt,  at  the  foot  of 
ßjcbel  Kjuzül  (or  KuzDl).  The  new  city  grew  apace, 
its  population  being  Abadite  emigrants  from  Ifrl- 
Vlya  and  Ujebel  NcfHsa. 

When  the  Abaditcs  of  Tahcrt  thought  them¬ 
selves  strong  enough,  they  raised  cAbd  al-Rahman 
to  the  Imamate  (160  or  162  =  776  or  778).  Arab 
chroniclers  say  that  cAbd  al-Kahman  had  in  154, 
led  a  strong  contingent  of  AWhJites  from  Tfthcrt 
to  Xobna,  where  an  immense  concourse  of  Berbers 
were  besieging  cOmar  b.  Hazftrmard. 

cAbd  al-Kahmän’s  reign  seems  to  have  be^n 
fairly  peaceable.  He  applied  himself  with  a  sim¬ 
plicity,  which  recalls  that  of  Caliph  cOmar,  to 
make  justice  prevail  in  his  country.  The  Abfidite 
communities  of  the  East  recognized  the  validity 
of  his  Imamate  and  sent  several  embassies  to 
him  to  bring  him  money  and  presents.  It  is  said 
that  he  died,  being  then  very  old,  in  168  (784). 
His  son  cAbd  al-Wahhab  succeeded  him. 

Bibliography  :  A  bn  Zakarlyft5 al- Wargaldnl, 
al-Slra  {Chronique  d'Abott  Zahary  a ,  trans.  Mas- 
queray,  Paris- Alger,  1878),  pp.  49  el  seq.\  al- 
Barradf,  A’itäb  al-djawakir  (Cairo,  1 302),  pp. 
*73"I74î  al-Dardjlnï,  Alla  b  al-(abakUt  ;  al-Sfiam- 
makhî,  Alla  b  al-siyar\  Ibn  Saghlr  ( Bull .  de  Cor - 
resp.  J  fric.,  1885,  pp.  30  et  seq.)\  R.  Basset,  Les 
sanctuaires  du  Djebel  Nefousa  (Paris,  1899). 

(A.  te  Motymnski.) 

CABD  AI.-RAHMÄN  al-SüfI  (his  full  name 
is  Abu’l-Husain  cAiii>  al-Rammän  n.  'Omar  al- 
SUfI  AI.-RazI),  one  of  the  most  eminent  astro¬ 
nomers  and  astrologers  of  the  Arabs,  born  at 
Rai  in  December  903  and  died  in  May  986.  He 
was  a  friend,  teacher,  and  astrologer  of  the  Biiyide 
*Adud  al-Pawla,  who  proudly  boasted  of  three  of 
his  teachers:  in  grammar,  Abu  cAlI  al-Fàrisï  al- 
Fasawl;  in  the  knowledge  of  astronomical  tables, 
Sherlf  Ibn  al-Allam;  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
positions  and  movements  of  the  fixed  stars,  ‘Abd 
al-Rahmân  al-Çüfl.  He  wrote:  1)  Kitâb  al-kawa - 
kib  al~tlwbita  (or  also  al-Suwar  al-samcfiya )  mu - 
qauftvar  (  The  Book  of  the  f  ixed  stars,  illustrated 
with  figures')  ;  2)  AltUb  al-tad/ikira  wc-matarih 
al-ihifa'at  (  The  Book  of  the  notice  and  positions 
of  radiojection  —  this  last  word  is  an  astrological 
technical  expression);  3)  Mttdkhal  fi  'l-ahkäm 
(. Introduction  into  the  judgments,  i.  e.  by  aid  of 
the  stars);  4)  Ai  sä  la  fi  l-asturlab  {A  Treatise  on 
the  astrolabe ).  N°.  1  is  to  be  found  in  Arabic  in 
Berlin,  Paris,  Oxford,  London  (British  Museum, 
India  Office),  St.  Petersburg  (Institut  des  Langues 
Orientales),  Constantinople  (Aja  Sofia,  in  Persian)  ; 


a  French  translation  was  published  by  Schjellerup: 
Description  da  itoiles  fixes  far  Abd  al-Rahmân 
al -  Sùfi  (St.  Petersburg,  1874);  the  text  and  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  introduction  was  published  by  Caussin 
de  Perceval  in  the  Notices  et  extraits,  xii.  236  et 
seq.  The  title  of  Nf.  l  is  probably  faulty;  a/- 
Tadhkira  has  no  meaning,  and  Abu’l-Farndj  has 
only  Afaßrih  al-zAu'a'nt.  It  is  probably  but  a 
portion  of  N®.  3,  still  extant  in  Taris,  London 
(India  Office),  Madrid  (Escurial).  N®.  4  is  found 
in  Paris,  Constantinople  (Aja  Sofia),  St.  Petersburg 
(Institut  des  Langues  Orientales).  —  His  son  Aba 
cAlI  b.  Abi'l-Husain  nl-Süf!  wrote  an  Urÿûza  on  the 
fixed  stars,  also  illustrated  with  figures,  preserved  in 
Paris,  Munich,  Gotha,  Bologna  (Marsigli),  Cairo. 
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der,  in  the  Zeitsehr .  d.  Deutsch.  Morgen l.  (7r- 
sellsch.,  xxiv.  348 — 350;  Dorn,  Drei  astronom . 
Instrumente  (St.  Petersburg,  1865;  in  the  Mem. 
de  Cacad.  i taper,  des  sciences,  7lh  scries,  ix.  N®.  1), 
pp.  77 — 79;  Brockclmann,  Gcsch.  d.  arab.  Litter ., 
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1 50,  1 54  ;  xii.  236  et  seq.  ;  Suter,  in  the  Abhand - 
lungCH  sur  Gesch.  der  ma  them.  Wissensch.  (Leip- 
sic,  1900  and  190a),  x.  62;  xiv.  166. 

(H.  Suter.) 

CABD  Ai.-RAyMÂN  b.  Ja<îuairak,  an 
influential  Turkish  emir  during  the  second  period 
of  the  Scldjuk  supremacy.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  emirs  of  Sultan  Barkiyftru^  and  held  the  town 
of  &halk]}iil  [q.  v.]  in  fee.  cA1kI  al-Kahman  him¬ 
self  was  in  1141  appointed  by  Sultan  Maxcüd 
majordomo  (JtTtdjib  kab'tr)  with  the  surname  of 
Fakhr  al-Dln.  When  in  1145  Buzabeh  and  cAbba* 
rebelled  against  the  sultan,  he  was  able  to  restore 
peace  by  allying  himself  with  these  men,  by 
having  the  administration  of  AdharbaldjiUi  and 
Arzfin  transferred  to  himself,  and  by  keeping  a 
watch  over  the  sultan  almost  as  if  he  were  a 
prisoner.  In  the  end  the  latter  found  his  position 
insupportable  and  gave  one  of  his  trusted  servants 
secret  orders  to  get  the  Hâdjib  out  of  the  way 
when  occasion  offered;  in  H46-I147  cAbd  al- 
Rahmfin  was  murdered  treacherously  near  Gandja 
(Elisabeth  pol). 

Bibliography :  Accueil  de  textes  relat.  à 
T hist,  des  Seldjoucides,  ii.  170  et  seq.\  lbn  al- 
Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.),  x.  196  et  seq. 

(M.  Tlt.  IIOÜTSMA.) 

CABD  al-RAHMÄN  (cAbduVRahmin) 
KHÄN,  emir  of  Afghanistau  (1844-1901),  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  remarkable  ruler  of  an  independent 
Mussulman  state  in  the  present  day.  His  life  may 
be  conveniently  dealt  with  under  the  following 
four  heads:  1.  Childhood  and  youth,  up  to  the 
death  of  Emir  Dost  Muhammed  (1844 — 1863).— 
2.  The  period  of  civil  wars  (1863 — 1869).  —  3.  Exile 
(1869 — 1880).  —  4.  Reign  as  cmIr(i88o — 1901). 

I.cAbd  al-Rahm&n  was  the  son  of  Afdal,  the  eldest 
son  of  Dost  Muhammed  after  Akbar  Khan’s  death 
in  1266  (1849).  Dost  Muhammed  had  five  sons 
by  a  wife  of  the  Bämezai  Popalzai  clan,  whom 
he  preferred  to  those  by  a  wife  drawn  from  the 
ShlS  Bangash  of  Kurram.  Of  these  five  sons 
Sfier  CA1I  was  the  eldest  surviving  at  his  father’s 
death,  and  the  sons  of  the  second  wife,  Afdal 
and  Aczam,  though  older  than  ShCr  cAlI,  were 
set  aside.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  it  ex- 
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plaint  the  position  of  the  rival  brothers  at  Dost 
Mnlpainined’s  death.  cAbd  al-RaljmSn  himself  has 
consistently  maintained  that  in  questions  of  suc¬ 
cession  the  position  of  the  mother  is  unimpor¬ 
tant,  and  that  primogeniture  should  be  the  rule 
if  possible,  and  that  Dost  Muhammed’s  own  mother 
was  a  Kizil-bäsh,  and  not  an  Afghan.  He  consi- 
dcred  that  Sjjcr  CA1I  injured  his  own  prospects 
by  appointing  cAbd  Allah  JJjän  as  his  heir,  and 
be  adhered  to  these  views  in  arranging  for  the 
succession  of  Habib  Allah  to  his  own  throne,  al¬ 
though  Muhammed  cOmar  was  the  son  of  a  mother 
of  higher  rank.  cAbd  al-Kahmän  was  born  about 
the  year  1844,  shortly  after  Dost  Muhammed  had 
recovered  bis  kingdom,  and  spent  his  early  years 
in  Kabul.  After  1850  his  father  Afdal  was  absent 
in  Afghan  Turkistân  as  governor  of  Balkh.  cAbd 
al-Kahmân  joined  his  father  when  he  was  nine 
years  old,  and  spent  the  next  ten  years  in  Turki- 
stan;  his  own  autobiography  is  the  principal  au¬ 
thority  for  the  events  of  these  years.  He  relates 
that  he  did  not  learn  easily  to  read  and  write, 
being  devoted  to  outdoor  exercises,  and  when  he 
was  about  18  years  old  he  had  apparently  for¬ 
gotten  anything  he  had  learnt,  for  on  receiving 
a  private  letter  from  the  daughter  of  his  uncle 
Aczam,  he  was  ashamed  at  being  unable  to  read 
it  He  prayed  for  enlightenment,  and  in  the  night 
saw  in  a  vision  a  holy  man  who  told  him  to  rise 
and  write.  This  he  did,  and  in  the  morning  he 
found  himself  able  to  recall  what  he  had  learnt, 
and  very  soon  he  was  ajlc  to  read  and  write. 
1’ashino  (1876),  however,  *ays  that  he  could  read 
and  write  but  little,  and  ao  doubt  it  was  always 
a  labor  to  him,  only  overcome  by  his  strong 
will.  His  military  education  was  more  thorough 
and  more  congenial  to  him.  His  first  instructor 
was,  as  he  says,  an  Englishman  named  Campbell, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Kandahar  in  1250 
(1854)  in  S[iäh  Sh«djac’s  attempt  of  that  year. 
This  man  was  in  reality  a  Eurasian,  or  as  Kaye 
(Afghan  IVar ,  1874,  ••  *3*)  calls  him  an  Indo- 
Briton,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  brave  and 
able  man.  He  had  become  a  Mussulman,  was 
known  as  ShCr  Muhammed  Khan,  and  was  now 
commanding  Afdal’s  troops  in  Turkistan.  cAbd 
al-Rahmin  expresses  great  admiration  for  him, 
and  was  under  his  tuition  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  the  capricious  Afdal  allowed 
himself  to  be  influenced  against  his  sc/n  by  cAbd 
aJ- Rahim  a  distant  relation,  and  threw  him  into 
prison  for  a  year.  He  was  then  pardoned  and 
restored  to  favor,  and,  ShCr  Muhammed  Khan 
having  just  died,  was  made  general  in  his  place. 
His  uncle  Ac/am  came  to  Turkistan  as  com- 
mandcT- in -thief  about  this  time,  and  cAbd  al- 
Rahman  was  under  his  orders,  but  in  spite  of  his 
youth  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  real  part  in  the 
operations  which  extended  Dost  Muhammed’s  power 
through  Kataghan,  Badak.hihän  and  Dcrwaz,  and 
all  the  territory  south  of  the  Oxus  up  to  the 
Pamir.  The  first  war  was  against  Mir  Atalik  of 
Kataghan,  who  refused  to  admit  the  emir’s  au¬ 
thority.  He  was  defeated  and  took  refuge  in  Ba- 
dakhihln.  He  instigated  a  rising  in  Andarab  and 
obtained  assistance  from  the  Mir  of  Kolab,  who 
was  a  feudatory  of  Bukhara,  and  from  the  Mlrs 
of  Badakh^jan.  lAbd  al- Rahman  was  besieged  in 
Tlllkhln,  but  emerged  successfully  from  his  diffi¬ 
culties.  II  is  father,  however,  ordered  him  to  retire 
on  Khaoabad  which  he  did  successfully.  Peace 


was  made,  evidently  against  his  will,  and  he  was 
as  he  says  for  a  year  occupied  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  army  at  TakhtapuL  After  this  war 
broke  out  again  and  continued  in  a  desultory 
manner  till  the  death  of  the  emir  Dost  Muhammed 
after  the  capture  of  Herat  in  1863,  when  cAbd  al- 
Rahman  was  nineteen  years  old.  He  was  then  at 
Khanäbäd  in  Kataghan,  his  father  was  at  Takhtapul 
and  Ac/am  was  with  the  emir  when  he  died,  but 
quickly  fled  as  Sh5r  CA1I  was  too  powerful  at  Herat 
to  be  opposed.  cAbd  al-Rahman  was  for  a  time  in  a 
dangerous  position  as  the  Kataghan  chiefs  were 
roused  by  the  news  of  the  great  emir’s  death,  but  he 
won  a  decisive  victory  at  Karin  and  succeeded 
in  maintaining  his  authority.  These  troubled  years 
of  fighting  and  intrigue  developed  his  strong  cha¬ 
racter  and  prepared  him  for  the  part,  he  was  to 
play  in  the  internecine  struggle  of  the  next  few 
years. 

II.  ShSr  CA1I  succeeded  Dost  Muhammed  as 
emir  without  immediate  opposition,  but  Afdal 
and  Ac$am  began  at  once  to  intrigue  against  him. 
Open  war  soon  burst  out;  Aczam  was  defeated 
by  Rafik:  Khan,  Shcr  ‘All's  general,  and  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  British  India.  Afdal  then  made  an  attempt, 
and  contrary  to  cAbd  al-Rahmän’s  advice,  gave 
back  Kataghan  to  Mir  Atalik  in  order  to  secure 
his  neutrality.  He  was  defeated  by  Rafik  Khan 
at  Badjgah  in  the  Hindü-Küslj  mountains,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  imprisoned  treacherously 
by  Shcr  CA1I.  cAbd  al-Kahmän  states  that  he  had 
himself  shortly  before  proposed  to  his  father  to 
imprison  Shcr  CAU  in  a  similar  manner,  but  that 
he  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity. 
cAbd  al-Rahman  evidently  despised  his  father  for 
what  he  considered  a  foolish  scruple,  and  points 
out  that  Shcr  CA1I  was  not  hampered  by  any 
such  fantastic  ideas  of  honor.  cAbd  al-Rahman 
then  fled  across  the  Oxus,  and  took  refuge  with 
the  emir  of  Bukhara  who  received  him  unwil¬ 
lingly.  When  the  Russians  took  Tashkcnd  and 
the  emir  left  Bukhara  for  Samarkand  cAbd  al- 
Rahman  opened  up  communications  with  his  uncle 
Aczam  who  was  at  Rawalpindi,  but  made  his 
escape  and  met  him  at  Badjgah.  Uncle  and  nephew 
collected  some  forces,  and  made  a  bold  dash  at 
Kabul,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Shcr 
CAH  at  Kandahar  where  he  had  been  engaged 
in  war  w'ith  his  own  whole  brothers.  He  had  been 
successful,  but  had  lost  his  eldest  son,  and  had 
alienated  Rafik  KhSn  his  best  general,  who  came 
over  to  cAbd  al-Rahman.  Kabul  was  taken  with¬ 
out  difficulty  and  cAbd  al-Rahman  then  marched 
against  Shcr  cAlI,  defeated  him  at  Saiddbäd,  and 
took  Ghazni,  releasing  his  father  who  was  confined* 
there.  Afdal  now  became  emir  (his  coins  struck 
at  Kabul  arc  dated  1283),  but  SiiCr  CA1I  retained 
possession  of  Kandahar  and  Herat,  and  Raid  Mu-  ' 
hammed  the  governor  of  Balkh,  who  had  at  first 
helped  cAI>d  al-Kahmän,  now  declared  for  ShSr 
CA1I.  —  Aczam,  who  was  a  man  of  stronger  cha¬ 
racter  than  Afdal,  was  cruel  and  tyrannical,  while 
Afdal  had  lost  all  energy  and  became  a  confirmed 
drunkard.  The  treacherous  assassination  of  Rafik: 
Khän,  to  whom  so  much  of  their  success  had 
been  due,  led  to  great  unpopularity,  and  it  was 
only  the  ability  and  determination  of  cAbd  al- 
Rahman  which  upheld  their  throne  for  a  time. 
The  defeat  of  ShCr  CA!I  at  Kilät-i  Ghilzai  in  Jan. 
1867,  and  the  subsequent  capture  of  Kandahar 
were  mainly  due  to  him,  and  after  this  he  fol- 
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lowed  ShCr  CA1I  Into  Turkistin  and  defeated  him 
and  Faid  Muhammed  in  the  Paodj&hlr  Valley. 
Faid  Muhammed  was  killed  in  this  action.  cAbd 
al-Rahmäo  returned  to  KäbuL,  and  no  doubt  hoped 
to  succeed  his  father  who  died  in  Oct.  1867,  but 
found  it  advisable  to  support  his  uncle  who  suc¬ 
ceeded.  He  was  not  however  trusted,  and  was 
compelled  to  lead  an  army  to  Balkh  again  in  the 
heart  of  winter,  lie  and  his  troops  suffered  greatly 
from  the  cold,  but  for  the  time  he  was  successful, 
and  suppressed  all  opposition  with  the  utmost 
severity.  The  whole  garrison  of  Nlmlak,  2500 
men,  was  massacred.  Akca  and  Maimana  in  the 
west  of  the  province  were  also  taken.  Shër  CAU 
still  held  possession  of  Hcrät  and  his  son  Wküb 
now  recovered  Kandahär.  Shër  cAlf  joined  him, 
and  their  army  advanced  up  the  Tamak  valley 
towards  Ghazni.  Aczam  left  Kabul  to  meet  them, 
and  his  favorite  Ismail  Khân,  against  whom'Abd 
al-Kahmän  had  in  vain  warned  him,  treache¬ 
rously  seized  Kabul  in  his  absence,  and  made  it 
over  to  £hCr  'All.  Ac/am  was  joined  by  cAhd  al- 
Rahmän  near  Ghazni  but  they  were  overthrown 
at  Zana  Khän,  and  forced  to  take  to  flight  with 
a  few  followers  only. 

III.  Shër  ’Ail  was  now  (at  the  end  of  1868) 
established  as  emir  over  the  whole  of  Afghani¬ 
stan,  and  retained  the  position  till  1879  After 
the  defeat  of  Zana  KhSn  *Abd  al-Rahmän  for 
some  time  led  a  wandering  life  of  great  hardship, 
lie  describes  his  adventures  in  detail  with  spirit 
and  humor,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
this  part  of  his  memoirs  bears  comparison  with 
the  celebrated  autobiography  of  the  emperor  Bâbar. 
He  met  his  uncle  at  a  place  called  Maimana  in 
the  translation  (i.  104);  evidently  not  the  Mai¬ 
mana  of  Turkistän,  but  some  village  near  Ghazni, 
and  thence  they  found  their  way  to  the  Wazirl 
country  on  the  Indian  frontier.  Subsequently  they 
went  through  Zhob  and  Peshln,  and  by  way  of 
Caghoi  to  Palllak  on  the  Helmand  River  and  so 
into  Slstän.  They  then  entered  Persian  territory  and 
went  by  way  of  Birdjand  to  Mcshhcd.  There  cAbd 
al-Rahmän  left  his  uncle  as  the  Shah’s  guest. 
He  was  ill  at  that  time  and  died  shortly  after¬ 
wards  at  Sliahrfld.  He  left  a  son  named  Ishäk, 
who  was  yet  to  be  a  cause  of  trouble.  cAbd  al- 
Rahmän  travelled  over  the  Kara-Kum  desert,  under- 
g°ing  great  hardships  by  the  way,  to  Khlwa, 
which  was  still  independent  although  cAbd  al- 
Rahmän,  with  his  usual  foresight,  warned  the  Khän 
that  he  could  not  maintain  his  independence  for 
long  and  advised  him  to  come  to  terms  with 
Russia,  —  advice  which  was  not  followed.  Ulti¬ 
mately  he  arrived  at  Samarkand,  and  after  an 
interview  with  the  Russian  governor  went  on  to 
Tackend,  w'herc  he  was  received  by  Gen.  Kauf¬ 
mann,  the  Governor-General.  He  asked  for  assis¬ 
tance  against  Slier  CA1I.  This  was  refused  him 
but  he  was  given  an  allowance  for  his  mainte¬ 
nance  and  a  house  at  Samarkand,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  for  the  next  eleven  years.  lie  waited 
quietly  for  his  opportunity,  which  did  not  arrive 
as  soon  as  he  had  hoped.  5>hêr  CA1I  had  met 
Lord  Mayo  the  viceroy  of  India  in  1869,  and 
very  exaggerated  reports  were  circulated  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  as  to  the  results  of  the  meeting,  but 
his  friendship  with  the  English  did  not  last  long, 
and  he  showed  greater  friendliness  towards  Rus¬ 
sia.  This  did  not  improve  cAbd  al-Rahmän’s  po¬ 
sition,  and  perhaps  rendered  him  more  willing 


to  accept  English  help  when  the  occasion  arrived. 
So  he  remained  until  the  year  1880  when  the 
events  following  the  British  invasion  of  Afghani* 
stän  and  the  flight  and  death  of  §h<5r  CA1I  led  to 
the  revival  of  his  hopes. 

IV.  The  history  of  the  war  of  1879-80  will  be 
dealt  with  elsewhere  [see  AFGHANISTAN].  It  is 
sufficient  to  note  here  that  the  failure  of  WfeQb 
and  his  removal  to  India  left  the  throne  vacant, 
and  that  an  offer  was  made  to  cAbd  al-Rahman 
by  Sir  Lcpcl  Griflin  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Government  to  recognize  him  as  emir  of  the  whole 
country  with  the  exception  of  the  Kandahär  pro¬ 
vince,  which  it  was  proposed  to  maintain  as  a 
separate  state.  cAbd  al- Rahman  accepted  the  offer 
with  some  reservations,  and  was  soon  justified  in 
his  action  from  his  own  point  of  view.  Aiyüb 
the  second  surviving  son  of  Slier  CAU  invaded 
Kandahar  from  his  base  at  Herat,  and  won  the 
battle  of  Maiwand.  This  led  to  Gen.  Robert’s 
mardi  from  Kabul  to  Kandahär  where  he  defeated 
Aiyiib  on  the  I*1  Sept.  1880.  The  English  Go¬ 
vernment  then  gave  up  the  scheme  for  a  separate 
state  of  Kandahar,  and  cAIhI  al-Rabman  received 
possession  of  it  in  April  1881.  Aiyüb,  however, 
was  able  to  collect  another  army,  and  again  invaded 
Kandahar,  but  was  finally  defeated  by  cAbd  al- 
Rahmän  in  Sept.  18S1,  not  without  the  aid  of 
bribery.  He  fled  into  Persia,  and  cAbd  al-Kahmän 
for  the  next  twenty  years  ruled  a  united  Afgha¬ 
nistan.  During  this  period  his  external  boundary 
was  to  some  extent  modified:  (l)  by  the  action 
of  the  Anglu-Russian  boundary  Commissions  of 
1885  and  1895  regulating  the  extreme  northwestern 
and  northeastern  frontiers;  (2)  by  the  regulation 
of  the  British  and  Afghän  spheres  in  the  dchatcable 
land  occupied  by  unsubdued  bill-tribes,  under  the 
Durand  treaty  of  1893;  and  (3)  by  the  annexation 
of  Käfiristän  in  1896. 

The  first  of  these  events  is  generally  known 
as  the  Pendjdch  dispute.  The  boundary  of  Afghän 
Turkistän  to  the  N.  W.  was  imperfectly  defined 
by  the  Anglo-Kussian  agreement  of  1873,  and 
after  the  annexation  of  the  Mcrw  Oasis  by  Russia 
it  became  necessary  to  lay  down  a  more  definite 
line.  A  joint  commission  was  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  but  before  any  delimitation  could  be 
made  sonic  fighting  took  place  l>etwcen  the  Rus¬ 
sians  under  Alikhanow  and  the  Afgbäys  under 
Shams  al-DIn,  in  which  the  latter  sulfercd  seve¬ 
rely.  At  the  time  of  the  collision  cAbd  al-Kahmän 
was  at  Rawalpindi  in  British  India,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  viceroy  Lord  Dufferin.  The 
action  of  the  Russians  was  much  resented,  and 
at  one  time  it  seemed  possible  that  the  incident 
might  lead  to  war  between  England  and  Russia, 
but  cAbd  al-Rahmän  was  not  willing  that  it  should 
be  regarded  as  a  casus  belli,  and  did  not  insist 
on  the  inclusion  of  the  Sarlk  Turkomans  in  Af- 
ghänistän.  He  accepted  the  line  finally  laid  down 
by  the  commission;  which  left  Pendjdch  to  the 
Russians,  while  Ubu  ’1-Eikär  which  they  had  also 
occupied  was  returned  to  Afghanistan.  Never¬ 
theless  he  was  much  displeased  at  the  methods 
followed,  and  always  considered  that  he  had  not 
received  fair  treatment,  but  he  did  not  allow 
his  feelings  to  divert  him  from  the  main  object 
of  his  policy  which  was  to  maintain  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Afghanistan,  and  he  clearly  per¬ 
ceived  that  a  war  between  England  and  Russia 
would  not  contribute  to  this  result. 
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Secondly,  the  arrangements  as  regards  the  in¬ 
dependent  tribes  were  not  altogether  to  his  taste, 
lie  regarded  the  inclusion  of  the  province  of 
Zhob  in  British  BcluCistän  as  an  infringement 
of  his  rights,  although  none  of  his  predecessors 
had  held  the  country,  and  he  also  resented  the 
extension  of  the  Bolän  railway  to  Caman.  He 
agreed  to  a  demarcation  being  made  under  the 
treaty  of  1893  (the  Durand  treaty),  but  the  actual 
demarcation  made  in  1895-96  displeased  him,  and 
his  general  Ghulâm  Haidar  effectually  prevented 
the  boundary  from  being  carried,  as  had  been 
agreed,  through  the  lands  of  the  Mohmand  tribe. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  in  his  dissatisfaction 
he  gave  some  encouragement  to  the  Mulläs  who 
organized  the  outbreaks  along  the  frontier  in 
1897  on  the  TocI,  among  the  Mohmands  and 
Afridis,  and  in  Swät,  but  he  avoided  an  actual 
rupture  with  the  British  Government. 

Thirdly,  he  took  immediate  advantage  of  the 
recognition  of  Käfiristän  as  within  his  boundaries, 
and  in  the  course  of  1896  lie  thoroughly  conquered 
and  annexed  this  hitherto  independent  and  pagan 
mountain-land,  and  the  conversion  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  Islam  has  been  proceeding  ever  since. 
The  above  were  the  principal  events  affecting 
the  outer  fringe  of  the  country,  but  cAbd  al-Rahmän 
had  also  to  grapple  with  several  internal  diffi¬ 
culties,  which  will  now  be  noticed. 

Thk  CliiAi-ZAi  R  eh  Kujon.  This  large  and  im¬ 
portant  tril»c  broke  into  rebellion  in  1886  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  chiefs  and  Mulläs  who  found  that 
the  emir's  severe  and  repressive  system  interfered 
with  their  power  and  influence.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  cA/mat  Allah  Kliän,  were  connected  with 
Shcr  All's  family  and  intrigued  with  AiyQb.  — 
cA/mat  Alläh  was  arrested  in  1882,  but  the  actual 
outbreak  did  not  take  place  till  the  autumn  of  1886. 
One  of  the  principal  rebels  was  the  Mullä  cAbd 
al-Karlm,  son  of  the  notorious  Mushk-i  cA!am, 
whom  the  emir  nicknamed  Mfish-i  cÀlam,  i.  c. 
„mouse  of  the  world*  instead  of  “musk  of  the 
world*.  The  Tarakkf,  Andar  and  I lotak  clans  took 
part  In  the  rising,  and  at  first  won  some  suc¬ 
cesses.  The  Ghalzais  who  formed  part  of  the  Herat 
garrison  also  mutinied,  and  attempts  were  made 
to  communicate  with  AiyQb.  The  general  TaimQr 
Shäh  a  Ghalzai  who  was  deputy  commander-in¬ 
ch  icf  took  part  in  the  rebellion.  After  severe 
fighting  it  was  put  down  chiefly  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Ghulâm  Haidar  TokhI,  afterwards  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  TaimQr  Shäh  was  taken  prisoner 
and  stoned  to  death  by  the  emir’s  orders.  AiyQb's 
attempt  at  invasion  was  a  failure.  He  went  to  Gen. 
Maclean,  the  British  consul  general  at  Me>hhcd, 
and  surrendered  himself,  and  was  taken  to  India 
w'hcrc  he  has  since  lived  as  a  state  prisoner. 

Im.iäk’s  kkiikm.ion.  IshfiV  son  of  the  emir  Ac*am 
was  employed  as  viceroy  of  Turkistän  after  1880, 
but  was  never  loyal  to  cAbd  al-Rahmän,  and 
aoon  began  to  intrigue  against  him,  making  use 
especially  of  the  sect  of  Nakhrijhandi  Derwlshcs, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  In  1888  when  cAbd 
al-Kahmän  was  seriously  ill  with  gout,  and  a 
rumor  of  his  death  was  circulated,  Ishäk  thought 
his  time  was  come,  and  proclaimed  himself  emir, 
striking  rupees  in  his  own  name  bearing  the 
legend  , Struck  at  Käbul  13021,  although  in  fact  he 
never  had  possession  of  Käbul,  and  the  coins 
were  minted  at  Balkt).  Sultan  Muhammed  Khiln, 
in  his  translation  of  the  emir's  Memoirs  (i.  267) 


states  that  he  had  himself  seen  a  rupee  of  Isl^fthi 
with  the  legend  Là  i/äh  amir  Muhammed  /fhäk 
Khän.  He  rebukes  this  as  blasphemous  although 
it  should  have  been  clear  to  him  that  he  had  not 
read  it  correctly.  No  Mussulman  coin,  has  ever 
borne  such  a  legend.  The  correct  reading  is  Mu - 
hammed  Ishäk  amir  çhâzl  £ha/ad  allah  mu/kahu 
a  l- a  mir  ibn  al-amlr .  Gen.  QhulSm  Haidar  was 
sent  with  a  strong  force  from  Kabul,  and  ’’Abd 
Allah  Khan  cooperated  from  Balkh.  The  united 
forces  met  Ishufc's  army  at  GhaznI-Gak  nearTäsh- 
kurghän.  For  some  time  the  issue  was  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  Ishäfc  obtained  a'  partial  success  over 
cAbd  Allah  Khan’s  force,  many  of  the  fugitives 
from  which  reached  Kabul  before  the  news  of 
the  final  victory  was  received,  and  spread  false 
rumors  of  a  defeat  which  were  believed  for  a 
time  even  by  the  emir  himself.  Ghulâm  Haidar's 
troops  had  stood  firm  throughout,  and  defeated 
Ishälj  who  fled  and  took  refuge  with  the  Russians 
at  Kcrki.  They  detained  him  as  a  kind  of  state 
prisoner  at  Samarkand.  After  this  cAbd  al-Rahmän 
himself  visited  Turkistän  leaving  Habib  Allah  as 
regent  at  Käbul,  and  punished  all  concerned  with 
extreme  severity,  so  much  so  as  to  lead  Ix>rd 
Lansdowne  the  viceroy  of  India  to  send  him  a 
formal  remonstrance,  which  as  cAbd  al-Rahmän 
records  he  was  unable  to  comply  with.  He  also 
suppressed  a  rising  in  Badakhshän. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  (1888)  he  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  assassination.  A  soldier 
fired  at  him  while  he  was  reviewing  his  troops, 
but  missed.  cAbd  al-Rahmän  attributes  his  escape 
to  a  charm  written  by  a  holy  man  which  he  had 
worn  on  his  arm  since  childhood. 

The  HazAra  rising.  The  Hazara  tribes  of  the 
mountains  west  of  Käbul,  of  Mongolian  descent, 
Persian  in  language  and  Shfites  by  creed  have 
never  loved  the  Afghans,  and  began  to  give  trouble 
about  the  time  of  Ishaq's  rebellion.  In  1891  and 
1892  serious  fighting  took  place  and  the  victori¬ 
ous  Ghulâm  Haidar  was  ordered  to  advance  into 
Hazäristän  from  Turkistän.  The  outbreak  was  put 
down  and  the  leaders  taken  prisoners.  Since  then 
the  country  has  bc:n  quiet,  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  disposition  of  its  sturdy,  good-tempered 
and  hardworking  people.  No  such  excessive  se¬ 
verities  as  had  marked  the  suppression  of  the 
Turkistän  revolt  seem  to  have  been  employed 
on  this  occasion. 

In  dealing  with  unruly  tribes,  whether  Pathän, 
Ifa/.ära  or  Uzbcg,  cAbd  al-Rahmän  acted  according 
to  the  traditional  Oriental  rule.  Any  means  of 
ensuring  submission  are  considered  lawful  and 
proper,  and  in  some  cases  the  utmost  severity 
and  cruelty  was  used.  He  considered  that  his 
people  could  be  governed  in  no  other  way,  and 
was  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  had  Divine 
Sanction  for  all  his  acts.  His  methods,  however, 
excited  violent  hatred  among  the  more  indepen¬ 
dent  tribes,  who  saw  their  leaders  killed,  their 
villages  destroyed,  and  whole  clans  driven  from 
their  homes  rnd  their  pastures,  or  transplanted 
wholesale  to  some  distant  part  of  the  country. 
In  general,  however,  where  there  was  no  actual 
rebellion,  justice  was  done,  and  an  amount  of 
peace  and  order,  to  which  it  had  long  been  a 
sti anger,  was  gradually  established  throughout  the 
country.  cAbd  al-Rahmän  was  a  sincere  but  not 
a  bigoted  Sunnite.  lie  encouraged  Mulläs  and 
religious  enthusiasts  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
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would  make  use  of  them  to  gain  his  own  ends, 
but  ne  never  allowed  them  to  take  the  lead,  and 
was  not  under  their  influence,  as  his  successor  is 
believed  to  be.  In  his  Memoirs  he  insists  again 
and  again  on  the  folly  of  fighting  and  war  be- 
tween  Sunnites  and  Shiites,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  whole  just  in  his  dealings  with  the 
&hlca  HazSras.  Nor  docs  the  conquest  and  con¬ 
version  of  the  heathens  of  Kätiristän  seem  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  religious  persecution. 
His  remark  regarding  the  feuds  between  the  Per¬ 
sians  and  Turkomans  is  characteristic.  He  says: 
„The  Persians  and  Turkomans  are  enemies  although 
they  are  both  Muslims,  yet  their  priests  being 
servants  of  the  Devil  instruct  them  to  kill  and 
sell  each  other ....  Though  these  two  races  call 
themselves  Muslims,  they  treat  each  other  as 
heathens  through  ignorance.  Thus  the  unbelievers 
triumph  over  the  faithful,  because  the  latter  are 
disunited.  The  fault  is  not  in  Islam,  it  is  we  who 
are  full  of  faults'4.  Great  efforts  were  made  by 
the  emir  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  country 
by  the  promotion  of  trade  and  manufactures.  His 
methods  were  not  always  those  best  calculated 
to  succeed,  the  heavy  transit  duties  being  a  severe 
tax  on  traflic,  but  on  the  whole  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Afghanistan  made  a  great  advance  in 
prosperity  during  his  reign. 

Military  organization  received  much  attention  and 
the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition  was 
organized  under  the  direction  of  English  experts 
such  as  S.  Pyne,  A.  Martin,  and  others.  The 
main  spring  of  cAbd  al-Rahmän’s  policy  was  his 
determination  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
Afghanistan  from  his  powerful  European  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  his  keen  intellect  made  it  clear  to  him 
that  in  order  to  effect  this  object  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  both  England 
and  Russia;  with  England  to  which  he  was  bound 
by  treaties  and  through  which  his  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  conducted,  and  with 
his  near  northern  neighbor  Russia.  This  inten¬ 
tion  he  carried  out  consistently,  and  though  often 
displeased  at  the  action  of  both  powers  he  always 
succeeded  in  avoiding  a  rupture;  while  clinging 
tenaciously  to  everything  he  believed  to  be  his 
by  right.  His  character  can  be  best  studied  in 
the  frank  self-revelation  of  his  autobiography,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  attractive  works  ever 
produced  by  an  Oriental  monarch. 

cAbd  al-Rahmân  suffered  for  many  years  from 
gout,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  this  was 
complicated  by  the  appearance  of  Bright’s  disease. 
On  the  Is1  Oct.  1901  he  died  from  the  immediate 
effect  of  a  paralytic  stroke,  after  declaring  Habib 
Allah  his  eldest  surviving  son  to  be  his  succes¬ 
sor.  Habib  Allah  and  Nasr  Allah  arc  the  sons  of 
Bïbl  Gulrêz,  a  girl  of  Wakhän  whom  he  married 
at  Samarkand.  BibI  Ilalima  whom  he  married  after¬ 
wards  is  a  member  of  his  own  tribe,  and  her 
son  Muhammcd  cOmar  was  at  one  time  thought 
•to  be  the  emir’s  favorite.  But  whatever  his  prefe¬ 
rence,  he  adhered  in  this  matter  to  his  declared 
principle,  and  designated  the  eldest  son  as  heir 
to  the  throne. 

Bibliography :  S.  Wheeler,  The  Amir 
Abdur  Rahman  (London,  1895);  J.  A.  Gray, 
My  residence  at  the  court  of  the  Amir  (/A, 

1895) ;  L.  White  King,  The  Barakzai  Dynasty 
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1896) ;  Sultan  Muhammed  Khan,  Life  of  Abdur 


Rahman  (London,  1900;  voL  I  Is  a  translation 
of  cAbd  al-Kahmän’s  autobiography);  T.  Holdich, 
The  Indian  Borderland  (/A,  1901);  K.  Daly, 
Eight  years  among  the  Afghans  (1905);  A. 
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(M.  Longwortii  Dames.) 
CABD  al-RASBID  b.  CAHD  AL-GltAFÜR  AL- 
HusainI  al-MadanI  al-TattawI,  a  l  .rrian  lexico¬ 
grapher,  born  in  Tatta,  but  a  Sai\  d  by  descent; 
died  after  1069  (165S).  His  principal  work  is  a 
Persian  dictionary,  usually  called  Farhang-i  Rabidly 
which  was  compiled  in  1064  (1683-1684)  and 
published  in  1875  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica . 
Splicth  revised  the  preface  {Mukaddama)  :  Gram - 
maticae  persicae  fracccpta  ac  regitlae  (Halle,  1846). 
cAbd  al-Rashld  dedicated  an  Arabic-Pcrsian  dic¬ 
tionary,  Muntakkab  aid u ghat  (1046=  1636-1637), 
to  the  Shah<ljaliân  (editions:  Calcutta  1808,  1816, 
1836;  Lucknow  1835,  1869;  Bombay,  1279  = 
1862-1863). 

Bibliography :  Blochmann,  in  the  Journ . 
of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.y  Bengal,  xxxvii.  20  et  scq.\ 
Ricu,  Cat .  of  Fers.  MSS .,  pp.  50t,  510;  Pertsch, 
V crz.  d.  pers.  Handschr .  Kgl.  Bibl.  fieri. y  Nos. 
198—200.  (M.  Th.  Houtsma.) 

CABD  ai.-RAZZAK  KamAl  ai.-DIn  h.  Ar.u 
’l-OmanäTm  al-KähjAnI  (or  Kashas!  or  KAsuf  or 
KAsanI),  celebrated  Sufi  author,  died,  according  to 
Hädjdjt  Khalifa  (cd.  Elügcl,  IV.  427),  in  730(1329). 
Hàdjdji  Khalifa,  however,  confusing  him  with  the 
historian  of  the  same  name,  the  author  of  the  Matlal 
al-sacdain ,  says  in  another  place  (ii.  175)  that  he 
died  in  887  (1482)  and,  besides,  gives  his  name 
as  Kamäl  al-Din  Abu'1-Ghanâ'im  wAbd  al-Razzäk 
b.  1  Jjamäl  al-Din  al-KäUii  al-Samarkandî.  Little 
is  known  of  '“Abd  al-Razzäk’s  life;  according  to 
I>jâmï  ( Naf ahât  al-uns ,  quoted  by  St.  Guyard), 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Nur  al-Din  cAbd  al-Samad  and 
a  contemporary  of  Rukn  al-Din  ^Alâ*  al- Daw  la, 
with  whom  he  carried  on  a  somewhat  acrimonious 
controversy,  and  who  died  in  736  (1336).  The 
immediate  cause  of  this  correspondence  was  a 
conversation  which  cAbd  al-Razzäk  had  with  a 
certain  emir  Ikbäl  Sistänl,  a  pupil  of  cAhV  al- 
Dawla’s,  on  the  road  to  Sultäniya  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Ibn  cArabi.  Djäml 
then  gives  a  long  letter  which  cAbd  al-Razzäk 
wrote  to  cAlä5  al-Dawla  on  this  question,  in  which 
he  says  that  he  has  just  read  cAlä5  aUDawla’s 
book,  the  c Urwa .  As  this  work  was  written  in 
721  (1321),  the  date  730  (1329)  given  as  that 
of  his  death  must  be  assumed  as  the  correct  one. 
We  have  then  to  place  cAbd  al-Razzäk  in  the 
Iijibäl  province  (Kashän)  under  the  îlkhâns  of 
Persia,  and  especially  in  the  reign  of  Aim  Sa^id 

(716— 736= 1316— 1335)- 

He  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  works, 
several  of  which  have  been  published.  So  far 
back  as  1828,  Tholuck  used  his  La  {a' if  al-tlùm 
in  Die  speculative  Trinitätsichre  des  späteren 
Orients  (pp.  13 — 22,  28  et  seq..)  and  translated 
some  passages,  but  without  knowledge  of  the 
author.  In  1845  Sprenger  published  at  Calcutta 
the  first  half  of  his  Jstilähät  al-\üfiyay  or  Dictio¬ 
nary  of  the  technical  terms  of  the  Sufies.  An 
analysis  of  the  second  part  had  been  given  by 
Ilainmer-Purgstall,  in  the  fahrbücher  der  Literatur 
(lxxxii.  68  et  seq.).  This  book  also  was  used  by 
Tholuck,  and  cited  under  the  author’s  name 
{Joe.  cit.  pp.  7,  II,  18,  26,  73).  It  is  of  special 
interest  because  in  the  preface  he  states  that  it 
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was  written  after  he  had  finished  his  commentary 
on  the  Mahteil  al-s&irln  of  al-HarawI  in  order 
to  explain  the  SfifI  technical  terms  which  occur 
but  are  inadequately  explained  in  that  work,  and 
also  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fu{U{  al-hikam 
of  Ibn  cArabl  (Cairo,  1 309)  and  in  his  Tcfwltat 
al-Kofün.  According  to  Hädjdjl  Khalifa  (ii,  175) 
the  Ta'wllUt  of  cAbd  al-Razzäk  extend  to  SQra 
xxxviii  only,  yet  Berlin  MS.  N°.  872  covers  the  en¬ 
tire  Kor^n,  but  apparently  in  abstract.  F  hâta 
f'l-kadä*  wa'hkadar ,  treatise  on  predestination 
and  free  will,  first  translated  into  French,  (Journ. 
As .,  1873;  revised  edition  1875),  then  the  text 
published  by  St.  Guyard  (1879);  it  will  be  dealt 
with  in  detail  below.  The  treatise  seems  to  have 
excited  attention,  for  Hädjdjl  Khalifa  (iii.  429) 
gives  three  answers  to  it  by  Ihn  Kamäl  Pasha 
Ta^bkiibri  Z3de  and  Ball  Khalifa  Süfîyahwï.  A  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Ta'iya  poem  of  Ibn  al-Färid 
(Cairo,  1310).  His  works  os  yet  unpublished  'are: 
Fisâfat  ahSarmadiya ,  on  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
Being;  Fisa  fat  at-Kumailiya ,  on  the  traditional 
answer  by  cAlI  to  the  question  of  Kumail  b. 
Ziyäd  JTI-Aakika  (comp,  the  Berlin  MS.  N°.  3462; 
Hädjdjl  Khalifa  iv.  38;  Journ .  As,  14,  83);  a 
commentary  on  the  AfawUki*  al-nudjZtm  of  Ibn 
ArabI  and  Tadl(kirat  al-fihiblya,  Hädjdjl  Khalifa 
(v.  587)  adds  Mi  {bah  al-hidZiya,  For  MSS.  re¬ 
ference  will  suffice  to  Brockclmann,  Gesch .  d,  arab. 
Litter .,  ii.  203,  204  et  seq,,  545),  the  Gotha  cat. 
N#.  76,  2,  and  Palmer's  Trinity  College  cat . 

p  Il6. 

It  will  already  be  tolerably  clear  what  cAbd 
al-Razzäk’s  interests  and  positions  were.  He  was 
a  SuH  of  the  school  of  Ibn  cArabI,  the  great 
theosophist  of  the  Western  Arabic  type,  though 
with  touches  of  independence,  and  he  gave  much 
labor  to  defence  and  exposition  of  his  master. 
In  the  three  great  divisions  of  Muslim  theolo¬ 
gians,  the  upholders  of  tradition  («<;/•/),  of  reason 
Çakfÿt  and  of  the  unveiling  of  the  mystic,  (ka^/tf), 
he  took  his  place  with  the  third.  It  may  be  sig¬ 
nificant  that  his  name  never  indicates  to  what 
legal  school  he  adhered.  Like  many  mystics,  he 
may  have  regarded  such  matters  as  beneath  no¬ 
tice,  or  he  may,  like  Ibn  cArabî,  have  been  a 
belated  Zähiritc  in  law,  as  he  was  evidently  a 
Bâti  ni  te  in  theology.  The  last  is  plain  through 
the  title  itself  of  his  exposition  of#  the  Korean, 
AiVl/,  not  tafslr ,  and  is  shown  in  detail  in  his 
/{(ilahät  and  his  treatise  on  (radar .  In  the  last 
we  have  the  normal  combination  of  the  Aristo¬ 
telian  universe,  the  Neo-Platonic  metaphysics  and 
theology  and  the  Koranic  mythology  of  Muham- 
mcd.  These  all  appear,  too,  in  Ibn  cArabI,  but 
perhaps  cAbd  al-Kruzäk  is  more  anxious  to  keep 
the  last  element  prominent,  and  to  proclaim  thus 
his  essential  orthodoxy.  Certainly,  he  strives  to 
avoid  the  absolute  merging  of  the  individual,  and 
the  consequent  fatalism  of  Ibn  cArahI  and  to  lay  a 
possible  basis  for  individual  responsibility,  for  free¬ 
dom  and  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter.  His 
method  in  this  is  as  follows.  In  order  to  bring 
out  clearly  the  forces  leading  to  any  event  and 
the  close  interweaving  of  all  causes  and  effects  to 
make  up  the  great  organism  of  the  universe,  he 
begins  with  a  description  of  the  universe  on  the 
ÿüft  scheme.  It  is  the  Neo-Platonic  chain.  Above 
is  God,  the  One,  the  Alone;  from  him  proceeds, 
by  a  dynamic  emanation,  the  Universal  Reason 
( \at-cakl  al-annual),  called  also  the  Primary  or 


Universal  Spirit  (ahrBh  ahatowaf)  and  the  Highest 
Knowledge  (af'ifm  al-acfât),  This  is  a  spiritual 
substance  and  the  first  of  the  properties  which 
the  divine  essence  implies.  From  it  two  other 
substances  are  produced,  one  spiritual  (rilhânîya) 
which  is  the  substance  of  the  world  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Reason,  con  sic?  red  as  apart  from  God  ard 
inhabited  by  particular  intelligences,  somewhat 
as  fractions  of  the  Universal  Reason,  which  are 
the  angels  of  revealed  religion;  the  other  is  psy¬ 
chical,  being  the  Universal  Soul  ( [nafs ).  Finally 
come  the  material  elements  with  their  natural 
forces  and  laws.  In  the  Universal  Reason  are  the 
types  of  all  things,  as  universals,  and  this  Reason, 
with  its  types,  is  known  directly  by  God.  God's 
omnipotence  ( kâhirîya )  is  manifested  through  these 
angels  or  Intelligences,  and  their  world  is  there¬ 
fore  called  the  World  of  Power  Qalant  al-kudra). 
But  they  also,  in  their  perfection,  repair  the  im¬ 
perfections  of  other  beings.  Their  world  again, 
therefore,  is  called  the  World  of  Repairing  (c2fam 
at'djabarüt').  Some,  however,  take  the  other  sense 
of  the  root  çijabar  and  render  it,  the  World  of 
Constraint,  because  they  constrain  other  beings  to¬ 
wards  perfection.  This  world  is  also  called  the 
Mother  of  the  Book  {ttmm  al-kitab\  Korean,  xiii. 
39,  xliii.  3),  from  it  comes  all  knowledge  of 
divine  mysteries,  it  is  above  all  fetters  of  time 
and  change.  The  world  of  the  Universal  Soul, 
on  the  other  hand,  called  the  World  of  Ruling 
Çâlam  al-malaküt ),  is  a  step  nearer  the  parti¬ 
cular,  material  world.  The  types  which  exist  in 
the  Universal  Reason  become  in  it  general  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  these  are  further  specialized,  deter¬ 
mined,  limited,  brought  near  to  what  we  know, 
by  being  engraved  on  the  individual  reasonable 
souls,  which  are  the  souls  of  the,  heavenly  bodies, 
corresponding  to  the  angelic  Intelligences,  the 
fractions  of  the  Universal  Reason.  This  world, 
from  its  likeness  to  the  human  imagination,  is 
called  the  Imagination  of  the  World  ( khayâl  ah 
cUtam)  and  the  Nearer  Heaven  (ahsamZi*  al-dunyâ). 
From  it  issue  all  beings  in  order  to  appear  in 
the  World  of  Sense  Çâlatn  ah&ahZida'),  it  moves 
and  directs  everything,  measuring  out  matter  and 
assigning  causes.  The  heavenly  bodies,  then,  have 
reasonable  souls  just  like  our  own,  these  are  the 
imaginative  faculties  of  the  particular  reasonable 
souls,  into  which  the  Universal  Soul  divides.  On 
their  changes  all  change  in  this  world  below  de¬ 
pends  (comp,  al-(ibazzäU’s  scheme,  in  Journ,  of 
Amer,  Orient,  Soc,y  xx.  1 16  et  seq.). 

Further,  this  constitution  of  the  universe  corre¬ 
sponds  to  man's  body,  macrocosm  to  microcosm. 
Just  as  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  man’s  ruling 
spirit,  so  the  Universal  Spirit  or  Reason  is  seated 
in  the  throne  (ctf/£j)  above  the  sphere  of  the 
fixed  stars.  The  fourth  heaven,  the  sphere  of  the 
sun,  which  vivifies  all,  is  the  scat  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Soul,  in  man  this  is  the  heart,  wherein  is 
his  particular,  reasonable  soul.  So  the  fourth 
sphere  is  like  the  breast,  and  the  sun  like  the 
physical  heart.  The  individual  soul  of  the  sun 
corresponds  to  the  animal  spirit  in  the  heart, 
which  is  the  source  of  human  life. 

Next,  as  to  the  place  of  predestination  in  this 
scheme,  for  that  there  are  three  words,  katfü* , 
kadar  and  cinZtya,  KadZi*  means  the  existence  of 
the  universal  types  of  all  things  in  the  world  of 
the  Universal  Reason.  Kadar  is  the  arrival  in 
the  world  of  the  Universal  Soul  of  the  types  of 
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existing  things,  after  being  individualized  in  order 
to  be  adapted  to  matter,  these  are  joined  to  their 
causes,  produced  by  them,  and  appear  at  their 
fixed  times.  c Jriäya  is,  broadly,  Providence  and 
covers  both  of  the  above,  just  as  they  contain 
everything  that  is  actual.  It  is  the  divine  know¬ 
ledge,  embracing  everything  as  it  is,  universally 
and  absolutely.  It  ts  not  in  any  place,  for  God's 
knowledge,  in  His  essence,  is  nothing  else  than 
the  presence  of  His  essence  before  His  essence, 
which  is  essentially  one  and  goes  with  all  the 
qualities  which  inhere  in  Him.  Further,  while 
the  essence  ( haklka )  of  kaità*  is  part  of  the c  'may a 
of  God,  its  entelechy  ( kamZtl )  is  in  the  world  of 
the  Universal  Reason.  The  Universal  Soul  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  Preserved  Tablet  {a  Lia' eh  aL 
mahfüz ),  for  on  it  arc  preserved  unalterable  all 
the  general  conceptions  which  are  on  their  way 
to  the  individual  heavenly  souls. 

It  is  the  world,  then,  of  kadar ,  of  the  Soul, 
which  sets  everything  in  motion.  This  is  by  the 
yearning  of  the  reasonable  souls  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  towards  their  spiritual  source,  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Reason.  They  try  to  assimilate  themselves  to 
this,  to  universalize  themselves.  Step  by  step, 
they  mount  up,  and  with  each  advance  they  re¬ 
ceive  a  new  outpouring  from  that  source,  draw¬ 
ing  them  on  further.  With  each  movement,  there 
flows  from  them  an  influence  upon  matter  accor¬ 
ding  as  it  is  adapted  to  receive  it,  and  thus 
there  is  a  series  of  changes  in  the  material  world, 
corresponding  to  those  in  the  world  of  the  Soul. 
These  changes  may  be  either  absolute,  of  crea¬ 
tion  and  destruction,  or,  between  those  extremes, 
simply  of  condition.  The  duration  of  existence 
constitutes  the  Koranic  ajjal,  and  all  these  are 
fixed  by  kadar . 

Finally,  this  exegesis  of.  Kor’fin,  liii.  I — 6  will 
show  how  cAbd  al-Razzäk  applied  Scripture.  „By 
the  Mount  and  by  a  Book  Inscribed  in  a  Parch¬ 
ment  Outspread,  and  by  the  Frequented  House, 
and  by  the  Raised  Roof,  and  by  the  Flowing 
Sea!'*  The  Frequented  House  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
fourth  sphere,  that  of  the  sun.**  Therefore  Jesus, 
the  Spirit  of  God,  has  been  placed  there,  whose 
miracle  is  the  raising  of  the  dead.  The  Mount  is 
the  carih,  the  scat  of  the  Universal  Reason.  The 
Book  Inscribed  is  kadä which  is  in  that  Rea¬ 
son:  and  the  Parchment  Outspread  is  the  Reason 
itself.  The  Raised  Roof  is  the  nearest  heaven, 
where  arc  the  individual  celestial  souls;  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  immediately  after  the  Frequented  House, 
because  from  this  heaven  the  forms  descend  on 
the  earth,  and  from  the  Frequented  House  comes 
the  breath  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  combination  of 
which  the  creation  of  animated  beings  is  achieved. 
The  Flowing  Sea  is  the  sea  of  primary  matter 
which  spreads  everywhere  and  is  filled  with  forms. 

How,  then,  is  such  a  scheme  related  to  pre¬ 
destination  and  free  will?  It  is  highly  complicated, 
consisting  of  a  remote  first  cause  and  an  infinity 
of  intermingling  and  crossing,  nearer,  secondary 
causes.  It  is  possible  to  look  at  these  last  only, 
and  so  to  assign  absolute  creative  and  deciding 
power  to  our  own  wills.  Or  to  look  only  at  the 
first  cause  and  become  fatalists.  We  must  pre¬ 
serve  the  balance  and  hold  by  both.  The  com¬ 
plete  cause  of  anything  into  which  human  will 
can  enter  must 'have  as  an  element  in  it,  among 
so  many  others,  free  will.  It  sets  all  the  others  in 
movement  Under  this  conception,  though  never 


clearly  stated,  is  evidently  implied  that  man  has 
in  him  an  element  of  the  divine  deciding  power. 
If  there  is  freedom  in  the  divine  nature,  there 
must  be  also  in  its  emanations.  For  lbn  cArabI 
the  oneness  of  the  divine  nature  over  against  the 
creation  had  overcome  everything.  cAbd  al-Razzäk 
lays  stress  on  the  multitudinous  interweaving  causes 
of  the  world,  its  constantly  developing  processes, 
to  show  that  in  life,  purpose  and  will  there  must 
be  multiplicity.  The  divine  is  spread  down  through 
the  sub-lunar  things,  it  does  not  simply  rule 
from  above.  Again,  amongst  the  many  causes 
working  in  the  world  and  upon  men  are  the  re¬ 
straints  and  influences  of  religion,  the  promises 
and  threatenings  of  the  prophets.  These  we 
should  permit  to  have  their  effects  upon  us  os 
parts  of  the  whole  scheme,  the  process  of  trai¬ 
ning  under  which  we  are.  But,  again,  why  should 
training  be  necessary?  Why  are  there  good  and 
bad?  Here,  again,  is  an  implication,  once  pretty 
clearly  expressed.  Matter  is  of  very  differing  na¬ 
ture,  grosser  and  finer.  It  can  receive  only  a 
corresponding  soul,  therefore  souls  also  vary. 
Character  and  disposition  is  a  combination  of 
both,  and  it  is  for  the  soul  to  overcome  its  ma¬ 
terial  body  and  itself  rise.  This  evidently  is  the 
fundamental  thought,  but  cAbd  al-Razzâk  does 
not  give  much  space  to  it.  Rather,  he  uses  the 
old  theological  catch.  This  must  be  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  creation,  otherwise  God  would  have  created 
a  better.  Further,  if  all  things  were  equal,  there 
could  be  neither  order  nor  organization.  This 
would  also  be  hard  on  those  less  perfect  things 
thus  ruled  out  of  existence.  All  things  should 
I  have  a  chance;  it  is  for  them  to  use  it.  God 
I  knows  their  differences  and  will  allow  for  them. 
The  most  and  the  greatest  sins  are  from  igno¬ 
rance,  and  God  will  so  treat  them.  In  the  life  to 
come  the  same  thing  is  to  go  on.  Some  will  at¬ 
tain  felicity,  others,  because  they  might  have  done 
better,  must  undergo  purification  by  punishment, 
but  that  will  not  be  eternal.  Here,  perhaps,  &Abd 
al-Razzäk  is  most  unsatisfactory,  lie  passes  over 
into  the  normal  Muslim  conception  although  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  his  system  can  permit  indi¬ 
viduality  apart  from  matter.  Freed  souls,  we  should 
expect,  would  cither  return  into  the  unity,  or 
else  be  sent  forth  again  to  another  material  life. 
Like  so  many  in  Muslim  theology  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  this  tractate  was  adapted  to  an  audience, 
and  was  not  perfectly  ingenuous.  Yet  behind  its 
caution  of  statement  the  real  system  is  tolerably 
plain.  It  is  nearer  orthodoxy  than  that  of  lbn 
\ArabI,  but  not  as  near  as  this  eschatology  would 
suggest. 

Bibliography :  St.  Guyard,  in  Journ.  As n 
7lh  ser.,  i.  125  et  seq .,  which  is  the  main  source; 
Brockelinann,  Cesch .  d.  arab.  Litter .,  ii.  203— 
204,  who  made  of  him  two  different  persons. 

(Macdonald.) 

CABD  AL-RAZZÂÇ  KamAl  al-DIn  b. 
IshAk  al-SamarkandI,  a  Persian  historian,  author 
of  the  well-known  Mafia*  al-sadain  U’a-madjma* 
al-bahrain ,  born  at  Herat  in  816  (1413),  where  he 
died  in  887  (1482).  His  father  was  lpdl  and 
Imäm  at  the  court  of  Sultan  Shâhrukh  [q.  v.].  In 
845  (1441)  cAbd  al-Razzak  went  to  India  as  an 
ambassador  (returned  in  848  =s  X444),  and  in  850 
(1446)  to  Gllän;  he  died  in  the  reign  of  the 
sultan  Husain  Raikard  [q.  v.]  as  governor  of  the 
Khänkäh  of  Shährukh#  His  work  depicts,  with  a 
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brief  mention  of  the  birth  (704  =  1304-1305)  and 
accession  (716=51316-1317)  of  the  Ilkfean  Aba 
Sa'ld  [q.  v.J,  the  events  of  the  years  717— S75 
(1317—1471),  in  chronological  order,  in  two 
volumes  (voL  1  up  to  the  death  of  Timur  in 
807  =  1404-1405);  up  to  the  year  830(1426-1427) 
use  is  principally  made  of  the  J Zubdat  al-tawâriià 
of  Häfiz-1  Abril  [q.  v.],  which  is  at  times  quoted 
literally.  Some  portions  of  this  work  are  known 
to  us  only  through  cAbd  al-Razzäk;  from  the  same 
work  (the  original  text  appears  to  be  preserved 
in  only  one  MS.,  Rod!.  Klliot  422,  not  recognized 
by.  Ethé,  Catalogue,  p.  90)  the  famous  account 
of  the  embassy  to  China  in  823 — 823  (1420— 
1422)  is  also  taken.  For  the  periods  from  830 
to  875  (1426 — 1471)  cAbd  al-Kazzük’s  work  is 
one  of  the  most  important  original  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation.  We  do  not  yet  possess  a  complete  edition 
of  the  Mafia1  al-safdain  ;  MSS.  are  to  be  found 
in  nearly  all  the  larger  european  collections  but 
they  arc  now  rare  in  the  East.  E.  Quatremere 
gives  extracts  in  the  Notices  et  extraits  des  ma - 
nu  serifs,  xiv.  part  1.  As  also  II.  M.  Elliot  in  his 
History  of  India ,  iv.  89 — 126,  and  others. 

Bibliography î  Elliot,  loc .  cit .,  pp.  92  et 
Seq.  (W.  BARTHOLD.) 

CABD  ai.-SALAM  ii.  MasuIsh  al-HasakI, 
a  celebrated  Moroccan  Saint;  was  murdered  aliout 
the  year  625  (1227-1228).  lie  appeared  to  be  a 
paragon  of  SQfism  in  Northern  Africa.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Abü  Madyûn  Sluvaib  [q.  v.]  and  the 
master  of  Abu'l-I.lasan  cAll  al-ShadJjill,  who  has 
given  his  name  to  one  of  the  largest  Mussulman  con¬ 
fraternities.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  which  is  for 
the  greater  part  legendary:  lie  seems  to  have  had 
as  a  rival  Muhainmcd  b.  Aid  'J'uddjin,  who  was 
the  religious  head  of  the  Moroccan  Katfuna,  as 
he  himself  was  of  the  Banü  cArQs.  Muhainmcd, 
however,  had  him  assassinated  or  murdered  him 
himself,  and  he  was  buried  on  i>jabal  cAlam 
amongst  the  Banü  cArfls.  There  arc  numberless 
pilgrimages  to  his  shrine;  the  Moroccans  maintain 
that  all  the  trees  on  the  mountain  lean  towards 
him.  It  has,  however,  !>ccn  impossible  for  any 
European  to  visit  Jjtjabal  cAlam,  because  of  the 
extreme  fanaticism  of  the  inhabitants:  it  is  one 
of  the  least  accessible  parts  of  Morocco.  The 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  cAbd  al-Saläm  and 
the  prestige  which  surrounded  his  descendants  was 
greater  than  one  could  imagine  in  the  whole 
district,  lie  was  one  of  the  most  revered  Süfts  in 
the  entire  Mussulman  world,  and  figures  in  a 
number  of  mystic  chaînes»  Legend  has  naturally 
embellished  his  biography  with  a  great  number 
of  miraculous  events:  at  his  birth  swarms  of  bees 
from  every  point  of  tbc  horizon  settled  upon 
him;  cAbd  al-Kadir  aLCllânî,  another  celebrated 
Nüfl  of  the  East,  who  lived  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before  him,  did  him  homage.  His  death  is 
also  surrounded  with  miraculous  episodes  :  there  were 
extraordinary  signs  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth.  His 
shrine  is  still  a  place  of  many  miracles.  Every  year 
after  the  feast  of  the  Ma  wild  (the  birth  of  the 
Prophet),  the  inhabitants  of  Eshshawn  (Shcshuan), 
m  small  town  not  far  from  Tctouan,  arrange  a 
great  pilgrimage  which  attracts  enormous  crowds. 
The  people  of  the  tribe  of  ul-Akhmäs  (Lekhniâs), 
have  the  privilege  of  coming  every  year  os  pil¬ 
grims  to  the  shrine  of  the  Saint  and  of  driving 
the  cAiamIyQn  Shcrifs  away  from  it:  none  of  the 
latter  can  be  there  at  that  time  without  running 


the  risk  of  being  molested.  These  cAlmmIytXn 
Shertfs  are  very  rich,  as  the  revenues  from  the 
sanctuary  are  considerable.  Further,  as  these  Shé¬ 
rifs  are  descendants  of  Idris,  they  inherit  a  part 
of  the  revenue  from  the  great  ZSwiya  of  Müläi 
Idris  al-Saghlr  at  Fez;  they  send  a  delegation 
there  every  year,  which  settles  there  for  a  month 
and  collects  one  twelfth  of  the  annual  revenue 
of  the  Zäwiya. 

Bibliography :  Ahmed  al-Sal&wI,  Kitab 
al-istiksä’,  i.  240;  Rinn,  Marabouts  et  Khouan , 
pp.  218-219;  de  la  Martinière  et  Lacroix,  Do - 
euments  sur  le  N .  O.  africain ,  i.  368  ;  Mouliéras, 
Alaroc  inconnu ,  ii.  1 59 — 178;  Basset.  Nêdromah 
et  les  Traras ,  p.  69.  (E.  Doutté.) 

CABD  al-WÂD,  an  ancestor  of  the  kings 
of  Central  Maghrib  (Tlemccn)  [see  caiidai.wAuides]. 

The  following  is  the  genealogy  of  cAbd  al-Wâd 
as  given  by  Yahyä  b.  Khaldün:  „The  origin  of 
this  name  goes  back  to  cAbd  al-Wädl,  so  called 
from  the  ascetic  life  led  by  the  ancestor  of  the 
cAbdalwadides.  —  He  was  a  son  of  Shadjlh  .  .  • 
b.  Mudar  b.  Nizar  b.  Macadd  b.  cAdnan,  according 
to  the  opinion  given  to  us  by  Ibn  Abi’l-Faiy&J 
and  other  authors4*.  Notwithstanding  the  slight 
value  of  this  genealogy,  it  still  shows  that  cAbd 
al-Wäd  lived  before  Islam.  This  fact  is  confirmed 
by  (cAbd  al-Kahman)  lbn  Khaldün,  according  to 
whom,  part  of  the  Banü  cAbd  al-Wäd  inhabited 
Awrîls  from  very  ancient  times  and  were  there  at 
the  moment  of  the  first  Mussulman  invasion. 

In  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  epoch  or  the  country  in 
which  cA1hI  al-Wäd  lived.  As  to  the  name  cAbd 
al-Wäd,  it  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  the  re¬ 
gular  cAbd  al- Wild!,  and  not,  as  de  Slanc  thought, 
a  change  from  the  Arabic  cAbd  al-Wähid  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  Berber  influence  (comp.  A.  Bel,  Hist • 
des  Beni  lAbd  el-IVtht,  rois  de  T  le  me  en,  Algiers, 
1904,  introd.,  p.  ix). 

cAbd  al-Wäd  gave  his  name  first  to  a  portion 
of  a  tribe,  which  was,  according  to  all  Mussul¬ 
man  authors,  a  part  of  the  great  Berber  tribe  of 
the  Zanäta  (Zenctcs).  The  name  of  Banü  cAbd 
al-Wäd  was  afterwards  extended  to  twelve  other 
parts  of  the  same  tribe. 

Bibliography*.  Muhammcd  al-TanasI,  al - 
Durr  wa't-ilyan  fl  ih  iraf  Bant  Zaiyân  (MS. 
N°.  4,  of  the  Madrasa  of  Tlemccn),  i.  3;  Bar¬ 
ges,  Hist,  des  Beni  Zeiyân ,  rois  de  Tlemcen 
(Paris,  1852),  introd.,  p.  xxxiii;  lbn  Khaldün, 
c  I  bar  ( [Hist .  des  Herb,'),  ii.  85,  loo  ;  Abü  Za- 
karlyä5  Yahyä  b.  Khaldün,  Bughyat  al-rüwâd 
(cd.  and  trans.  into  French  by  A.  Bel,  under 
the  title,  Hist .  des  Beni  *Abd  at-  IV lid,  rois  de 
Tlemcen ,  i.  introd.  pp.  viii-ix,  trans.  p.  124, 
text  p.  90).  (A.  Bel.) 

cABDALWÄDIDES  (Band  cAi»d  al- 
WAd).  This  name  was  at  first  given  to  a  part  of 
the  great  Berber  tribe  of  the  Zanäta  and  was 
afterwards  extended  to  many  other  portions  of 
the  same  tribe. 

The  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Central  Maghrib, 
who  took  Tlemccn  as  their  capital  and  whose 
kingdom  lasted  from  637  to  962  (1239 — 1554) 
was  of  the  Banü  cAbd  al-Wäd  family. 

During  this  period  of  315  years,  twenty-seven 
kings  of  this  family  (of  whom  two  reigned  together) 
ascended  the  throne  of  Tlemcen.  These  kings  are 
also  often  called  Banü  Zaiyân,  because  one  of 
their  ancestors,  the  father  of  the  first  independent 
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king  of  Tlemcea  was  called  Zaiyttn.  The  two 
names  Bantl  *Abd  al-Wäd  fAbdalwädides)  and 
Bantt  Zaiyin  (ZaiySnides)  may  he  used  indif¬ 
ferently  for  all  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  although 
sometimes  it  was  thought,  but  wrongly,  that  only 
the  first  five  of  the  kings  should  come  under  the 
name  of  BanU  cAbd  al-Wäd  (637 — 73 7=  1239 — 
1336)  and  all  the  others  under  that  of  BanU 
ZaiySn. 

Almost  all  the  Mussulman  historians  have  ascribed 
a  noble  genealogy  to  the  cAbdalwadides,  without, 
however,  being  able  to  establish  the  fact  deci¬ 
sively.  AbQ  Mamma’s  historiographer,  after  having 
asserted  the  nobility  of  the  family,  adds  that  he 
has  done  so  only  on  the  verbal  testimony  which 
has  been  given  him;  he  says  that  in  default  of 
exact  and  duly  established  knowledge  one  must 
on  this  point  agree  with  the  generally  admitted 
opinion. 

The  'Abdalwädidcs  belonged  to  the  Berbers 
who  were  settled  in  Maghrib  long  before  Isläm; 
they  were  not  of  the  nobility.  Ibn  KhaldOn  and 
Yaghmuräsao,  the  first  king  of  Tlcmccn  who  spoke 
Berber,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  doubts  about 
the  nobility  of  the  cAl>dalwädides,  or  to  make 
reservations  on  the  subject  which  say  more  to  us 
than  all  the  assertions  of  paid  chroniclers.  Besides 
these,  more  recent  chronicles,  written  after  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Tlemcen,  such  as  al-Purra 
a  is  anly  a  (Recueil  tics  actes  du  Congres  des  O  rien- 
talistes ,  I4,l‘  session,  Algiers,  1905)  deny  their 
title  to  nobility. 

The  attainment  of  kingly  power  by  the  members 
of  a  family  of  a  portion  of  the  Bana  cAbd  al-Wäd 
in  Cj 7  (1239)  brought  this  Berber  tril>e,  the  name 
of  which  without  this  would  hardly  have  been 
known,  into  notice;  for  nothing  certain  is  known 
of  the  history  of  the  cAbdalwädides  before  the 
founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Tlemcen.  In  fact  we 
have  only  the  fantastic  accounts  of  the  Mussul¬ 
man  chroniclers  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
kings  of  Tlemcen,  and  who  sought  to  aggrandize 
the  lustre  of  the  tribe  and  the  part  it  had  played 
in  the  general  history  of  the  Maghrib  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Islam.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century  of  the  Christian  era  that  the  cAbdal- 
wädides  really  took  part  in  the  political  history 
of  Northern  Africa.  Their  capital,  Tlemcen,  became 
an  important  city  full  of  mosques,  schools  and 
magnificent  palaces.  The  monuments  and  ruins 
which  arc  still  found  at  Tlemcen  have  preserved 
the  memory  of  this  ancient  splendor  for  us.  The 
list  of  works  relating  to  the  cAI»dalw&dides  is 
enough  to  show  how  much  everything  that  has 
reference  to  Tlemcen  and  its  kings  has  been 
studied.  Apart  from  certain  details  which  still 
remain  obscure,  the  political  history  of  Tlemcen 
and  the  history  of  its  civilization  at  the  period  of 
the  cAbdalwädide  kings  arc  now  well  established 
in  the  main,  thanks  to  the  Arab  chronicles, 
inscriptions  and  archeology;  but  numismatics 
future  archeological  and  cpigraphical  discoveries 
will  perhaps  throw  some  more  light  on  and  bring 
new  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Central  Maghrib.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that 
few  of  the  Berber  dynasties  have  been  the  object 
of  so  many  researches  and  scientific  works  as  that 
of  the  Banü  cAbd  al-Wäd. 

Bibliography :  In  addition  to  the  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  article  cAnr>  al-Wäd,  Rrosselard, 
Mémoire  épigraphique  et  historique  sur  les  tom¬ 


baux  des  émirs  Béni  Zeiyan  (Jour*.  As ^  1876, 
reprinted);  Bargès,  Complément  k  l'kist .  des 
Béni  Zeiyan ,  rois  de  Tlemcen  (Paris,  1887); 
idem,  Tlemcen ,  ancienne  capitale  du  royaume 
de  ce  nom  (Paris,  1859);  Dozy,  in  Journ .  As ^ 
41*1  series,  iii  ;  W.  et  G.  Marçais,  Les  monuments 
arabes  de  Tlemcen  (Paris,  1903);  A.  Bel,  Hist, 
des  Béni  tAbd  el-Wàd \  rois  de  Tlemcen  (Algiers, 
1904),  i.  p.  ix.  (A.  Bel.) 

<ABD  al-WAHHÀB.  [See  Muhammed 

CABI)  AL-WAHIIÄH  and  WAII1IÄIUTKS.) 

CABD  al-WAHHÀB  b.  cAno  al- Rahm  A  N 
B.  Rostem,*  second  Imâm  of  the  Abädite  dynasty 
of  the  Rostcinidcx  of  TAhcrt.  He  succeeded  hit 
father  in  168  (784-785)  and  died  in  208(823-824). 

At  the  time  of  his  accession  the  town  of  Tähert, 
founded  by  ‘Abd  al-Rahmän,  had  already  greatly 
developed.  The  great  merchants  of  Ifriklya,  of  the 
Maghrib  and  even  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  who 
were  sure  of  finding  justice  and  safety  in  this 
town,  had  brought  their  wealth  there.  cAbd  al- 
Wahhäb  himself,  before  he  attained  to  power, 
had  devoted  himself  to  commerce  and  had  acquired 
a  considerable  private  fortune. 

This  influx  of  people  who  were  strangers  one 
to  the  other  and  the  preponderate  part  that 
certain  personages,  who  relied  upon  the  powerful 
chiefs  of  nomad  tribes,  longed  to  take  in  the 
town  soon  caused  divisions  in  Tähert.  A  group 
of  ambitious  men,  led  by  Yarld  b,  Ecndin,  with 
whom  a  certain  Shucaib  b.  al-MaTflf  associated 
himself  later,  contested  the  right  of  cAbd  al-Wah- 
häb’s  Imämate  and  claimed  that  he  could  not 
govern  without  the  assistance  of  an  assembly  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  town. 

These  dissidents  took  the  name  of  Nukkar. 
Wbd  al-Wahhäb  was  obliged  to  subdue  them  by 
force  of  arms;  but  his  victory  never  completely 
re-established  harmony,  lie  himself  only  escaped 
by  his  vigilance  and  energy  from  being  assas¬ 
sinated  and  even  then  saw  his  son  fall,  stabbed 
by  the  dissidents.  Me  had  also  to  repress  a  rising 
of  the  Wäsilite  Berber  tribes,  the  Howära  and  the 
I.owäta.  When  he  had  restored  peace  to  his 
kingdom,  he  went  to  I>jebel  Dammar  and  to 
Djebcl  NefCisa  where  he  spent  many  years. 

It  was  whilst  he  resided  there  that  the  Mowära 
and  the  Nefîïsa  took  possession  of  Tripoli.  But 
the  town  was  retaken  by  Abu’l^Abbäs  *Abd  Allah 
b.  Ibrâhîm  b.  al-Aghlab.  cAbd  al-Wahhält  besieged 
him  there  in  196  (81 1).  During  the  siege  Ibrâ¬ 
hîm  b.  al-Aghlab  died;  his  son  AbuV'Abbäs, 
wishing  to  leave  Tripoli,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
*Abd  al-Wahhäb.  The  city  and  the  sea  were 
retained  by  the  (Abbäsides  and  the  country  by 
the  Abädite  prince. 

Abadite  chroniclers  add  that  the  Imam  sent 
Katan  b.  Salma  to  lay  siege  to  Galics.  The  out¬ 
lying  tribes,  the  Matmäta,  Zanzäfa,  Zuwägha  and 
others  as  well  as  the  island  of  JJjerba  were  under 
his  authority. 

cAbd  al-Wahhäb  appointed  governors  at  Sort 
and  in  the  country  of  Kastilia.  At  the  request  of 
his  subjects,  he  chose  ns  commander  of  the  Ncftisa 
the  son  of  Abu’l-Khattäb,  the  first  Imäm  of  the 
Abäditcs,  called  al-Samali,  who  was  his  vizier,  lie 
performed  his  duty  with  distinction  and  loyalty; 
but  bis  son  Khalf  later  caused  the  Imäm  and  his 
successor  Allah  serious  trouble. 

Bibliography  :  Abu  Zakarlyä1  al-Wargalänl, 
al-Sira  ( Chronique  d%Abon  Zakarya ,  trans.  Mas- 
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qieray,  Paris-Algiers,  1878),  pp.  47  et  seq*\ 
aJ-Dardjlnl,  Kitüb  al-{abaküt\  al-Barr&df,  Kit  ab 
al-tfjawahir  ;  al-Shammfikhl,  Kitüb  al-siyar\  Ibn 
SoghTr  (/?w/4  de  Corresp .  Afric.,  1885,  pp,  30 
r/  /**.).  (A.  DK  Motylinski.) 

<ABD  al-WAHHÄB  (TXju  al-DIn  al- 
Mali*  al-Mansür)  b.  al-Mamk  al-MupjXhid 
Shams  al-DIn  *AlT,  of  the  family  of  the  'j’fihiri- 
des  [q.  v.],  ruled  in  Vemcn  öfter  the  death  of  hit 
father  Zabld  in  883  (1478)  till  894  (1488), 

Bibliografkyx  Johannscn,  If  is  tor  ia  Je» 
manae ,  pp.  2 14— 229. 

‘ABD  al-WÄHID  n.  cAiJ  al-Tamïmî  al- 
MamräkushI  Al»D  Muiiammkd,  surnamed  Muliyi’l- 
Dln,  was  bom  in  Morocco  in  581  (118$),  and 
subsequently  sojourned  in  Spain  and  Egypt.  The 
date  and  place  of  his  death  arc  unknown.  In 
621  (1224)  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Alniohadcs 
entitled  :  aLMu'Jjib  fl  talkh){  a  kb  lor  al- Maghrib 
(edited  by  Dozy;  transi,  into  French  by  Fagtian). 
Comp,  Brockelmann,  Geseh.  d.  arab .  Litter .,  i.  322. 

CABD  aj.-WÄHID  al-RasuId,  ninth  Al- 
mohade  emperor,  son  of  and  successor  to  Abu’l- 
cAlfc'  Idris  (al-Ma'm(in).  II is  mother,  Hulmb,  who 
was  a  Christian  captive,  helped  by  her  cleverness 
in  having  the  young  prince,  then  only  fourteen  years 
old,  proclaimed  emperor. 

The  death  of  al-Ma'mQn  took  place  suddenly 
on  the  last  day  of  629  (17^  Oct.  1232)  according 
to  the  author  of  the  Kar(üsy  or  at  the  beginning 
of  630  according  to  Ibn  Khaldün,  when  he  had 
just  raised  the  siege  of  Ceuta  —  where  his  brother 
Abu  Musä  had  stirred  up  a  revolt  against  him  — - 
and  was  inarching  on  Man&ku&k,  which  had  fal¬ 
len  into  the  hands  of  Yahyfi  b.  al-Nusir,  one  of 
the  pretenders  to  the  throne.  cAhd  al-Wahid,  who 
was  with  his  father,  was  immediately  proclaimed 
his  successor  by  the  army  and  partisans  who  ac¬ 
companied  him,  and  marched  quickly  upon  Marrft- 
kufcb,  taking  care  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  father’s 
death.  After  having  beaten  the  pretender  Yaliyd 
b.  ml-Nfisir,  who  had  advanced  to  meet  him,  he 
entered  the  city  without  meeting  with  much  resist¬ 
ance  and  was  immediately  solemnly  proclaimed 
emperor  under  the  name  of  al-Ba<d]Id. 

When  he  attained  the  power  the  Almohode 
empire  was  fast  going  to  pieces.  After  the  death 
of  al-K&sir,  who  was  the  Inst  striking  figure  in 
the  Almohade  empire,  or,  rather,  after  the  famous 
defeat  of  I  .as  Navas  de  Tolosa,  ,thc  hour  had 
struck  for  the  decadence  of  the  Almohade  dy¬ 
nasty.  The  sovereigns  allowed  themselves  to  be 
guided  by  their  ministers,  often  unconsciously; 
the  many  members  of  cAbd  al-Mutoun’s  family 
all  longed  to  cut  for  themselves  an  independent 
fief  or  a  kingdom  out  of  the  empire.  The  fights 
against  the  liana  Ghäniya  had  in  Ifrlklya  enabled 
the  descendant  of  the*  famous  Shaikh  Abu  Hafs 
‘Omar  to  become  independent  and  to  found  the 
Halide  kingdom  of  Tunis.  The  Almohade  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Spain  had  passed  little  by  little  into 
the  hands  of  the  Christians  and,  above  all,  into 
those  of  Ibn  Had. 

One  of  al-Matoidn’s  brothers,  as  has  been  said, 
occupied  Ceuta,  one  of  his  nephews  contended 
for  Marräkusb,  bis  capital;  the  Berber  and  Arab 
tribes  were  everywhere  restless,  taking  the  part 
sometimes  of  one  sometimes  of  another  of  the 
pretenders  and  adventurers. 

Al-Ma’mDn  had  rejected  the  greater  part  of  the 
religious  precepts  of  the  Mahdl  Ibn  TQmart,  which 


formed  the  re  17  foundation  of  the  Almohade  em¬ 
pire  (comp.  Goldziher,  in  the  Zeitsehr .  d.  Deutsch . 
Morgen l,  Gesellsch .,  xli.  30  et  seq*\  A  Bel,  Les 
Benou  Gh&nya ,  Paris,  1903;  Le  livre  et  Ibn  Tou * 
merty  edited  by  Lucianl,  with  a  preface  by  Gold¬ 
ziher,  Algiers,  1903);  he  had  publicly  made  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  Christians,  which  scandalized  his 
subjets;  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  build  them  a 
church  at  MarrSkush  with  permission  to  ring  bells 
in  it.  This  policy  had  alienated  a  great  number 
of  his  partisans  among  the  Mussulmans. 

Al-Kashld  —  or  rather  his  advisers  —  saw 
that  in  order  to  bring  the  dissidents  over  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  a  change  of  policy;  he  re¬ 
established  the  institutions  of  the  Mahdl,  which 
did  some  good.  Nevertheless  the  KhuI^  Arabs  and 
many  Berber  parties  of  the  Haskura  sent  for 
YahyÄ  b.  al-NOsir,  the  pretender  to  the  trone  who 
was  first  cousin  to  al-Rashld,  and  besieged  MarrS- 
kus}j,  of  which  they  took  possession.  Al-Rashld, 
who  had  gone  to  make  war  in  the  South-East, 
near  Sidjilmasa,  returned  and  recaptured  his  ca¬ 
pital  (633=1235-1236).  After  this  initial  success 
he  went  to  take  possession  of  Fez,  where  the 
head  of  his  opponent  Yahyd  was  brought  to  him 
by  some  Arabs  who  had  assassinated  him. 

In  635  (1237)  the  people  of  Seville,  having 
repudiated  the  sovereignty  of  Ibn  Hud,  tendered 
their  submission  to  al-Kashld,  us  also  happened 
at  Ceuta. 

Being  continuously  occupied  with  the  defence 
of  his  capital  and  throne  and  with  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  farther  Maghrib,  al-Rashfd  was  unable  to 
hinder  Ynghinurftsan  b.  ZaiySn  from  proclaiming 
himself  independent  at  Tlemcen  and  founding  the 
cAbdalwddide  kingdom  of  Central  Maghrib  there. 
In  spite  of  his  efforts  al-Rashld  dit  not  succeed 
iu  slopping  the  powerful  Banü  Marin,  parties  of 
the  Zanâta,  who  invaded  his  country  and  estab-, 
lished  their  influence  there  by  a  series  of  victo¬ 
ries  won  by  them  against  the  Almohades.  It  was 
the  Marlnides  who  were  to  become  from  that 
time  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  Alino- 
hades.  After  several  years  of  a  cleverly  conducted 
struggle,  they  succeeded  in  their  turn  in  wresting 
farther  Maghrib  and  Spain  from  the  last  succes¬ 
sors  of  cAbd  al-Mutodn. 

Al-Rashld  died  after  a  reign  of  ten  years  on 
the  I  o'»*  DjuniSda  II  640  (5*1»  Dec.  1 242),  being 
drowned  in  a  cistern  at  his  palace  in  Marr&kuid). 
He  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Although 
the  chroniclers  say  nothing  on  this  point,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  was  his  mother  who,  in  reality,  go¬ 
verned  the  kingdom. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Abi  Zarc,  al*Kar(üs 
(ed.  Fez),  pp.  184  et  seq,\  Ibn  JÇhaldQn,  i lbar 
(/list,  des  Berb.)y  i.  344  et  seq.\  ii.  237  et seq.\ 
al-Zarkashl,  7V/7&4  al-dawlatain  (Tunis,  1289), 
pp.  19  et  seq.y  184;  Irans.  Fagnan  (Constantine, 

1  ^95),  PP*  40-41,  269;  Ahmed  al-SaliwI,  Kitab 
al-istihfr  (Cairo,  1 304),  i.  200  et seq .  (A.  Bel.) 

CABD  al-WÄST  DjaualI  b.  cAbd  al- 
ßjXMic,  a  Persian  poet,  one  of  the  panegyrists  of 
the  ScldjuV  Sultan  Sandjar.  A  native  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ghardjistfin,  he  lived  at  first  for  some 
time  at  Herat,  and  then  went  to  Ghazna,  where 
he  entered  the  service  of  Sultan  Bahräm  Shäh, 
son  of  Mas'ud,  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ghaznewides; 
after  four  years,  when  Sultan  Sandjar  came  to 
Ghazna  to  support  Bahräm  Sbâh,  who  was  his 
first  cousin  on  his  mother’s  side,  he  took  advan- 
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tage  of  the  occasion  to  address  an  ode  to  him. 
It  is  said  that  he  died  in  5$$  (1160).  HU  Dlwin 
was  published  at  Lahore  in  1862. 

Bibliography:  Dawlat  ÜMh,  Tadkkirat 
al-lhifarl  (ed.  Browne),  pp.  73 — 76;  Muham- 
med  cAwft,  Labüb  al-albüb  (ed.  Browne),  ii. 
104— no;  Ri<U  Kali  h-bao,  Madjmac\ctl-fufahUy 
i.  185 — K92;  ilammer-Purgstall,  Gesch.  d.  schon. 
Redekünste  Persiens ,  p.  1 01  ;  Ethé,  in  G r undr, 
d,  iron.  Phi  loi. y  ii.  261.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

ABOÂL  (a.}  plur.  of  bada/%  „substitute“),  one 
of  the  degrees  in  the  Çüft  hierarchical  order  of 
saints,  who,  unknown  by  the  masses  ( ridjal  at* 
ghaib),  participate  l»y  means  of  their  powerful 
iniluence  in  the  preservation  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  universe.  The  different  accounts  in  the  Sufi  litera¬ 
ture  disagree  as  to  the  details  about  this  hierarchy. 
According  to  the  most  generally  accepted  opinion, 
the  Ah  July  forty  in  number,  take  the  fifth  place 
in  the  saints’  hierarchy  issuing  from  the  great  Nu(b 
[q.  v.].  They  ore  preceded  after  the  À mu(b  by: 
2)  both  assistants  of  the  latter  ( al-imaman )  ;  3)  the 
five  „stakes“  or  „pillars“  (al-aiütâd  or  at*  umud 
[q.  v.]);  4)  the  seven  “incomparable“  ( al-af/ad ). 
After  the  Abdn/y  who,  ns  was  said  above,  are  the 
fifth  degree,  come:  6)  the  seventy  „preferable“ 
(^^/-«l/^#<I&5,);  7)  the  300  „chiefs“  (al-nuhaba*) ; 
8)  the  “troops“  (j/-cj/3V^),  500  in  number;  9)  the 
„wise“,  or  the  „lonely“  ( al-hukama J  or  al-mufra- 
dtin ),  of  an  unlimited  number;  10)  al*KadJab'tyun . 
Each  of  these  ten  classes  is  confined  to  a  special 
region  and  a  particular  sphere  of  action  is  assigned  1 
to  each  of  them.  The  lacunae  which  happen  in 
single  classes  are  filled  up  by  the  promotion  to 
that  class  of  a  member  of  the  class  immediately 
below  it.  The  Abdul  (also  called  al*Rukaba\  „the 
guardians“)  have  their  residence  in  Syria.  Their 
merit  and  intercession  bring  about  the  necessary 
rain,  the  victory  over  the  enemy,  and  avert  ge¬ 
neral  calamities.  Every  individual  of  them  is  badal 
(sing.);  still  hastily  which  grammatically  corresponds 
to  another  plural  ( budala*\  is  a  more  used  designa¬ 
tion  for  a  single  one. 

Bibliography  :  Flügel,,  in  the  Zeitsehr.  d. 
Deutsch .  Morgenl.  G  esc  lisch. y  xx.  38-39  (where 
the  older  sources  arc  indicated;  Voltcrs,  ibid. y 
xliii.  114  et  seq.  (after  Mun&wl);  Hasan  at- 
cAdawI,  al*Nafahüt  al-ibßdljaliyay  ii.  99  et  seq. 
(where  is  to  be  found  the  most  frequently  ac¬ 
cepted  division  of  the  classes);  A.  von  Kremer, 
Gesch .  d.  herrsch.  Ideetty  pp.  172  et  seq.  \  Barges, 
Vie  du  célébré  marabout  Cidi  Abou*  Médites 
(Paris,  1884),  Introduction;  Blochet,  Études  sur 
Y ésotérisme  musst  Int  an  y  dans  le  Journ.  As. y  1902, 
i.  529  et  seq.  (I.  Goldziiikr.) 

ABDÄLl,  the  former  name  of  t*  e  Afghan  tribe 
now  known  as  Durrani.  This  tribe  belongs  to 
the  SarbanI  branch  of  the  Afghan  race,  and  is 
believed  by  the  Afghans  to  derive  its  name  from 
Abdäl  (commonly  called  Avdal)  b.  Tarin  b. 
Sharkhabön  b.  Sarban  b.  Kais,  who  received  this 
name  from  Khwiilja  AbH  Ahmed,  an  Abdäl  or 
saint  of  the  Cisbtiya  order,  in  whose  service  he 
was.  The  Abdäll  as  the  result  of  wars  with  the 
Çihalzai  had  abandoned  their  original  lands  near 
KandahSr,  and  had  long  been  settled  near  Herat, 
but  were  restored  by  Nadir  Shäh  to  their  old 
home,  and  when  Ahmed  Shäh  was  crowned  king 
at  Kandahär  after  Nädir  Shah’s  death,  his  tribe 
served  as  a  nucleus  for  the  new  empire.  Influenced 
by  a  fafcir  named  Çâbar  £häh  he  took  the  royal 


title  of  Darr-i  Dnrrln  , pearl  of  pcarU*,  tad  the 
Abdäll  tribe  was  henceforth  known  by  the  name 
of  Durrinl.  The  two  principal  clans  were  the 
Topalzai  and  Bfirmkzai,  to  the  first  of  which  be* 
longed  the  royal  section,  the  Sadoxai.  The  name 
Abdäll  was  commonly  used  for  some  time  after 
these  events,  but  gradually  fell  Into  disuse,  and 
was  replaced  by  Durräol.  It  is  seldom  heard  now. 
[For  further  history  of  the  tribe  see  aeguäns.] 
Bibliography  :  Elphiustone,  Caubul  (Lon¬ 
don,  1842k  ii.  95;  t Vais' ât-i  durrünl  (an  Urdu 
trans.  of  *Abd  al-Karlm’s  7Vr/£4-/  Ahmed , 
Känpür,  1292),  pp.  3-4;  A/gh.anistiin  (I^ihore, 
1876,  an  English  trans.  of  Muhammed  Haiyät 
Kbän’s  //aiyât-i  Afghani) y  p.  57;  Malcolm, 
The  history  of  Persia  (1829),  i.  463  ;  I  Ian  way, 
Travels  (London,  1762),  p.  98;  —  comp,  also 
B.  Dorn,  Hist,  of  Afghans ,  ii.  42. 

(M.  Long  worth  Dames.) 
'ABDALÏ  (SVbdeli),  plur.  ‘AuAdil,  collective 
name  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  sultanate  of  Lahedj 
(Uhdj)  in  South  Arabia  [see  i.ahkpj). 

ai.-ABDARI  (i.  e.  descendant  of  £Al>d  al-Dilr 
h.  Kusaiy  b.  Kiläh  b.  Murra,  of  the  great  family 
of  the  Koraishitcs),  his  real  name  A11Ü  Muhammed 
Muhammed  b.  Muhammed  u.  ‘Ai.I  b.  Ahmed  it. 
SucCD  (or  SA‘Cd  or  MascCd),  known  chiefly  for 
the  description  of  a  journey  called  al*Pihla  at* 
maghribiya. 

We  have  no  information  about  this  learned  tra¬ 
veller;  it  is  only  known  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Valencia  and  that  he  was  living  not  far  from 
Mogador,  in  the  Hälia  tribe,  where  his  family 
was,  when  he  started  for  Mecca  on  the  25th  L>hu*l- 
Ka'da  688  (n  Dec.  1289). 

Of  his  masters  are  known  only  those,  under 
whom  he  studied  during  his  journey,  taking  advant¬ 
age  of  the  forced  stops  of  the  caravan,  and  who 
are  therefore  mentioned  in  his  Rihla :  Sharaf  al- 
Din  al-Dimyätl  (al-Qhahabl,  Tadlikira ,  iv.  278; 
Brockelmann,  Gesch.  d.  arab.  Litter .,  it.  73),  the 
celebrated  traditionist  and  jurist  Ibn  Daklk  al-Td 
(SuyOtl,  I/usn  al-muhâdara ,  2.  143,  Cairo,  1321; 
lbn  al-Sobkl,  '/abakät  at-zhajFlya,  vi.  2 — 22,  Cairo, 
1324),  Zain  nl-Dln  b.  al-Munaiyir  (Ibn  FarhQn, 
al-Dibndj.  p.  205,  Fez,  1317;  Ahmed  Bäbä,  Nail 
aldbtihâdjy  p.  191,  Fez,  1317),  eAbd  Alläh  b. 
Dänin  ami  'j'ä’l  al-Kurtuhl  at  Tunis,  AbQ  /aid 
cAbd  al-Kahtnân  b.  nl-Asadl  at  Kairawdn,  AbuT- 
Hasan  cAlI  b.  Ahmed  al-Karäfl  end  others.  Among 
his  pupils  only  his  son  Muhammed  and  AbuT- 
Käsim  b.  Kidwän  are  mentioned. 

1  lis  Rihlay  the  writing  of  which  was  only  begun 
at  Tleincen,  is  an  instructive  and  useful  book  not 
only  because  of  its  exactness  in  topographical 
information,  but  more  especially  for  its  archeolo¬ 
gical  details  and  its  studies  of  the  customs  and 
full  show  of  the  Mussulman  scholars  of  the  7lh  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Hegira. 

Looking  at  things  from  a  lofty  standpoint  and 
rarely  stopping  for  geographical  details,  al-cAbdaii, 
who  was  a  master  in  Arabic,  was  specially  soli- 
citous  about  the  state  of  Mussulman  science, 
searched  out  men  of  letters,  whose  companion¬ 
ship  would  interest  him,  and  in  consequence  lost 
no  opportunity  of  devoting  himself  tö  literary 
exercise,  which  was  full  of  lexical  excentricitica, 
alliterations,  puns,  metaphors,  etc.  His  style,  how¬ 
ever,  changed  on  leaving  Cairo,  it  became  tem¬ 
perate  and  clear,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  ceased 
to  be  declamatory. 
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Hie  work  contains  a  great  many  pieces  of 
poetry,  of  which  the  principal  are:  i)  al-Kapda 
aRShakrZÇlstya  by  AbQ  Muhommed  ~Abd  All&h 
b.  Abl  ZakariyI1  Yah  y  ft  b.  CA1I  al-Koraahl  (d.  8* 
Rabl*  I  466  s=s  131h  Nov.  1073),  a  poem  in  honor 
of  the  Prophet,  which  without  doubt  {fbaijril  si* 
liüsirf  imitated  in  his  Burda  \  2)  a  takkmls  of 
the  Munjdridja  or  Umm  aRfaraJj  ;  3)  an  epistle 
rhyming  in  yâ,  which  al-cAbdar1  sent  from  Kaira- 
wftn  to  his  son  Muhammed,  and  in  which  he  gave 
him  good  moral  precepts;  4)  a  piece  rhyming  in 
r* 7,  which  al-'Alidarl  sent  to  Sultan  Salah  al-Dln 
YQsuf  b.  Aiytdi,  and  in  which  he  begged  him  to 
free  the  country  of  Islam  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Christians;  5)  a  piece  of  105  verses,  rhyming  in 
y3y  which  resumes  with  emphasis  the  Rihla  etc. 
Bibliography:  al-‘AbdarI,  Rihla ,  MS.  in 
the  University  Library  of  Algiers,  N®.  2017; 
lbn  al-Kadi,  Djadhwat  al-iklibar  (her,  X 309), 
p.  179;  Tâtjj  all  Ar  Os,  s.  v.  *Abdar1 ;  Urockel- 
mann,  Gesch,  d,  arab ,  Litter, ,  i.  482  ;  Cher* 
bonneau,  in  the  Journ  As ,,  5th  series,  iv.  144 
et  seq.  ;  Motylinski,  Itinéraires  entre  Tripoli 
et  T  Egypte’,  El  Aiaehi,  Moulai  Ahmed  et  ER 
Ourtilani  (. Extr ,  du  Bull,  de  la  Soc,  de  Gcogr, 
$T Alger),  Algiers,  1 900,  p.  4. 

Mohammed  hen  Chen  eh.) 
al-cABDARI  Muhammed  h.  Mui.iammed  11.  Mu- 
IJAMMKI»  it.  AL-Hä|»JI»J  AL-FAsI  AL-KaIRAWAnI 
ai^TiumsAnI  AL-Ma<JJJKII<I  al-MAukI  AuU  cAbd 
Allàii,  a  theologian,  studied  in  Fez,  went  to 
Cairo  whilst  on  a  pilgrimage,  settled  there  as 
a  professor  and  died  in  [>jumada  1  737  (Decem¬ 
ber  1336).  He  was  probably  the  son  of  the  author 
of  the  Rihla  [comp,  prccccding  article],  to  which 
his  appellation  of  lbn  al-ll&djtjj  perhaps  refers.  That 
he  U  not  identical  with  this  latter,  as  Coldzihcr 
(in  the  Zeitschr ,  d.  Deutsch .  Pa/astinavereins ,  xvii. 
116  and  Gotting .  Gelehrt .  Anzeig .,  1899,  p.  466) 
assumes,  is  shown  by  the  difference  of  the  Kunya, 
apart  from  the  difference  of  age.  I  lis  principal  work 
is  the  Kitab  aRmadkhal  i/a  tanmiyat  a l -a' mal  bi- 
f ah  sin  aRnJvat  wa'Rtanbih  la/il  ba'd  al-bidd 1  wa'R 
€tru*a  id  allati  'ntuhilat  10a -bay an  ikanïfatha  toa- 
Ittbhhi 1  or  more  briefly  MadUtal  a R that*  al-s&art/ 
c ala'RmaJhdhib ,  In  which  he  attacks  the  innovations 
(JbiJa*)  which  had  spread  amongst  the  Mussulmans 
of  the  East.  It  is  printed  in  3  volumes  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  1293,  and  in  Cairo,  1320.  He  further  wrote 
a  mystical  book  on  the  secrets  of  tfie  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  £humüs  al-anwür  zva-kunüz  aRasrär, 
Bibliography,  Goldziher,  Das  Patriar¬ 
chen  grab  in  Hebron  stach  al-*Abdarl ,  in  the 
Zeit  sehr ,  d.  Deutsch ,  Palästinavereins ,  xvii.  1 1 5 — 

122;  Eihrist . .  al-Kutubkhäne  aRRhidhoiya, 

v.  N®.  346  ;  llrockclmann,  Gesch,  d,  arab.  Litter ., 
il.  83.  (Brckkei.mann.) 

ABDAST  (p.),  ablution.  [See  \vtti>Dc.] 
cABDl  (abbreviation  of  'Alxl  nl-Kahmän),  an 
Ottoman  historian,  was  brought  up  as  a  page 
(if  vghtan)  at  Galata-Scrni  ;  he  was  entrusted  by 
the  sultan  Muhammed  IV  to  write  the  annals  of 
his  reign  and  the  sovereign  condescended  to  colla¬ 
borate  with  him,  drawing  some  insignificant  facts 
to  his  notice.  He  was  ap(H>intcd  private  secretary 
(1079=  1C68);  in  the  following  year  he  took  the 
place  of  *Abdf  Pasha  as  Nisbändji  (scribe  appointed 
to  make  out  the  tughra  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  vizier.  He  was  chosen  as  Ka'im  makftm 
during  the  campaign  of  Cchryn  (8,h  Rabf  II 
10S9  =30fh  May  1678).  In  1093  (1682)  he  was 


appointed  governor  of  Basra  and  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  he  stopped  writing  his  annals.  He  died 
governor  of  Candis  (1102=3  1690),  adored  by  his 
subordinates  on  account  of  his  love  for  justice. 
His  history  ( Telrtkliri  Nidfinifji  cAbd  al-RahmZn 
Patka)  extends  from  1054  (1648)  to  1093(1682). 

Bibliography,  Hammer- Purgstall,  Gesch . 

des  osman,  Reiches ,  sec  index.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

ABDJAD  (or  Abui>jad),  the  first  of  the  8  voces 
memoriabiles ,  with  which  the  Arabs  used  to  de¬ 
signate  the  letters  of  their  alphabet.  These  eight 
words  are  usually  pronounced  as  follows:  'abÿad 
hawwaz  huftiy  kalaman  sulfas,  karashat  thflkhadft 
dazagh.  The  Maghrib  Mussulmans  arrange  the  last 
four  words  as  follows:  {dfad  karasat  thakhadh 
çaghatà. 

The  order  of  the  letters  —  only  the  consonants 
are  to  be  counted  —  in  this  series  is  the  same 
as  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  and  thus,  together 
with  the  paleographic  proofs,  confirms  the  theory 
that  the  Arabs  have  received  their  alphabet  through 
the  Nabatæans.  The  six  letters  peculiar  to  Arabic 
alone  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  series. 
The  above  order  has,  besides  these  8  mnemonic 
words  which  in  themselves  arc  meaningless,  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day  in  the  use  of  the 
letters  as  numerals,  again  analogously  to  the  He¬ 
brew  nnd  Aramaic;  from  *  to  ÿ  they  are  used  for 
l — 100  and  the  remaining  nine  as  hundreds  up 
to  1000. 

Side  by  side  with  this  old  order,  which  takes 
us  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  the 
order  as  used  at  the  present  day  was  early  evolved. 
It  grew  out  of  the  idea  of  putting  letters  of 
the  same  graphic  form  behind  the  first  letter 
which  occurs  under  this  form,  so  that,  for  instance, 

O  nnd  Ô  conic  behind  s-s  etc.,  only  5, 3  and  ^5 

arc  placed  at  the  end.  The  Maghribine  alphabet 
has  preserved  the  order  thus  obtained  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day. 

l>9orJdJ»J?j<,viO£-cvi»OVl 

L?  3  n  kJ"  er  kJ  O  £  £  \J4 

In  the  East  Islamic  order  adopted  by  European 
scholars  the  original  form  already  so  completely 
unrecognizable  is  further  altered;  it  is  impossible 
to  recognize  in  it  any  underlying  principle  exactly 
carried  out,  but  it  is  seen  that  phonetic  conside¬ 
rations  have  had  some  influence.  Together  with 
these  two  popular  forms  of  the  alphabet,  a  few 
scholars  have  arranged  the  letters  entirely  on  a 
phonetic-physiological  basis  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  sounds  produced  lowest  down  in  the  throat, 
the  gutturals,  arc  at  the  beginning  and  those  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  the  labials,  at 
the  end.  Thus  the  order  given  by  al-Khalll  in  his 
Kitâb  airain  is  os  follows: 

Lekewise  are  those  given  by  al-Azliarl  in  the 
Tahd/iib  and  lbn  Sida  in  the  Muhkam . 

The  Hcbrcw-Aramaic  origin  of  the  Arabic  al¬ 
phabet  is  beyond  doubt,  yet  the  Arabs,  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  other  Semitic  languages,  and  being 
besides  prejudiced  in  consequence  of  their  profound 
sclf-consciousncss  and  pride  of  descent,  have  sought 
for  other  explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  mnemonics 
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'abÿad  etc«,  banded  down  to  them  by  tradition. 
All  that  they  bare  said  about  it  is,  however 
interesting  it  may  be,  to  be  pat  down  as  fabulous. 
According  to  some,  six  kings  of  Madyan  had  based 
the  order  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  on  their  own 
names;  according  to  another  tradition,  the  first  six 
words  are  the  names  of  demons,  and  finally  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  third,  they  were  the  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week.  Silvestrc  dc  Sacy  has  pointed  out  that 
in  these  traditions  only  the  first  six  words  are 
used  and  that,  for  instance,  Friday  is  not  (bukhadJi 
but  WflAz;  but  to  assume  that  Arabic  orginally 
had  but  22  letters  is  not,  on  the  grounds  of  this 
vague  tradition,  scientifically  admissible  (comp,  dc 
Sacy,  Grammaire  arabe ,  2'1  ed.,  i.  §  9).  For  the  rest 
there  have  been  also  amongst  the  Arabs  judicious 
grammarians,  as  al-Mubarrnd  and  Slu&fl,  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  traditional  explanation  of 
the  'abfjad,  but  frankly  declared  that  the  words 
must  be  of  foreign  origin. 

Relying  on  the  properties  of  the  letters  as 
representing  numerical  values,  the  mystics  early 
made  use  of  the  words  yabJjad  etc.  as  incan¬ 
tations  and  magic  charms.  To  each  of  the  letters 

I  to  £  there  corresponds  according  to  this  system 

a  name  of  God  and  certain  other  powers  of  nature, 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  mutual  relationship  of 
numeral  and  letter  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
symbols  corresponding  to  them  on  the  other,  a 
whole  system  of  practical  mysticism  has  been 
erected.  Thus  for  instance  the  introductory  for¬ 
mulae  of  the  incantations  arc  added  together  as 
numbers  letter  by  letter  and  the  resulting  total 
again  brought  into  relation  with  the  world  of  the 
£jinn.  An  analogy  to  this  use  of  letters  is  found 
in  the  Jewish  practical  Cabala  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Ji ibliography:  Hughes,  Diet,  of  1  slants 

s.  v.  Dacu,ah  ;  '  Lane,  Arab.  Engl,  /.ex.,  s.  v. 

A  bit/ ad  ;  Tad/  a/-' Artis ,  s.  v.  bdjd  ;  E ihr  ist  (ed. 

Flügel),  i.  4-5;  Cantor,  Verl,  über  Geseh .  d. 

Math.  (3‘»  cd.),  i.  709.  (Wkii«) 

ABEL.  [Sec  iiAiiIt..] 

ABEN,  ÄBN,  AVEN,  pronunciation  of  the 
Spanish  Arabs  for  ibn,  “son1*,  lienee:  Avicen(n)a 
=  Ibn  Sum;  Averroès  =  Ihn  Rushd;  A  vein- 
pace  =  Ibn  Bâdjdja;  Abcn  l’ascualis  =  Ibn  Basfi- 
kuwal;  often  also  by  the  Spanish-Arabic  Jews, 
as  Avcncchrol,  Aviccbron  =  Ibn  Gabirol;  Abcn- 
dana;  Abcnatar;  [sec  also  ahencerages].  —  The 
classical  form  ibn  also  occurs  though  rarely;  comp. 
Pedro  dc  Alcala,  s.  v.  hi  jo  —  ibn  and  Anales  To* 
ledanos ,  ii:  Ibnabiamcr,  a  surname  of  Almanzor 
[comp,  ki’nya).  (C.  F.  Skyuold.) 

ABEN  RAGEL  =  Ihn  Aul  Riuäl.  [See 
amioiiazkn.] 

ABENCERAGES  (also  Aijknckrragks),  an 
Arabian  noble  family,  whose  name  occurs  only 
in  the  mythical  history  of  the  last  days  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  and  who  arc  said  to  have  been  treacher¬ 
ously  murdered  by  Boabdil  in  the  Alhambra.  The 
myth  no  doubt  refers  to  executions  under  Abu’l- 
Hasan  cAlI  (1461  — 1482);  comp.  Muller,  Per  Islam 
im  Morgen*  und  Abendland ,  ii.  672,  676,  who, 
however,  also  endeavors  (as  does  Schack,  Poesie 
und  Kunst  der  Araber  in  Spanien  und  Sicilien , 
2,]  ed.,  ii.  135:  Ibn  al-Sarrädj)  to  derive  the  name 
from  Ibn  Sarrädj,  “the  son  of  the  saddler**  (as 
the  name  of  a  former  vizier),  whilst  in  my  opinion 
only  the  family  of  the  Band  Sir5dj,  whose  native 
town  was  Cordova,  and  who  probably  emigrated 
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to  Granada,  can  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
pronunciation  of  the  word  in  Spanish  also  sup¬ 
ports  this:  Abencer{r)aje  (French:  Abencérage); 
comp,  in  al-Maÿkar!  and  in  the  Biblistheea  Hispano- 
Arabica  names  such  ns  SirSdj  b.  SirJVdJ  ;  Gayangos, 
History,  t.  315;  Ü.  26,  370,  403,  54*‘ 

(C.  F.  SEYBOI.D.) 

ABESHR,  Auesiik,  capital  of  Wadai  in  Centml 
Sudan,  14°  north  lat.  and  21*  east  long,  to  the 
south  of  the  old  capital  Wara.  It  was  founded 
in  1850,  has  from  20000  to  30000  inhabitants. 
[Comp.  Wadai,  where  also  will  be  found  a  bi¬ 
bliography.] 

ABHAR,  an  ancient  town  in  Persia,  between 
Kazwfn  and  Zandjfin  fortified  by  a  citadel  as  early 
as  under  the  S.v&nidcs.  In  the  year  24  (645)  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Muhammcdans  under  al- 
Bara'  b.  Azib,  the  governor  of  Kai.  Though  in 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  fairly  important  town, 
it  has  now  sunk  to  the  position  of  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  place. 

B  i  b  liogra phy  \  Barbier  dc  Mcynard,  D*etion . 
géogr.,  hist .  el  litter .  de  la  Perse  (Paris,  1 861), 
p.  1 1  ;  G.  le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern 
Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1905),  p.  221  et  sei/. 
ai.-ABHARI  Ati(Ir  al-Din  Mitaddal  ii.  ^mar, 
a  philosophical  writer,  concerning  whose  life  nothing 
is  known;  died  in  the  year  663  (1264;  according 
to  Barhcbracus  as  early  as  1262).  lie  was  the 
author  of  two  greatly  used  and  often  commented 
works  on  scholastic  philosophy:  l)  Hi  day  at  al • 
hikma ,  in  three  parts,  a.  Logic  (al*Mantik)  ; 
Physics  (al-'fabfiy<it)\  e.  Theology  (al-llähiyät). 
Amongst  the  commentaries  the  best  known  is 
that  of  the  Indian  Mir  Husain  al-Maibudf,  written 
in  880  (1475),  printed  at  Calcutta,  lithographed 
at  I.ucknow  (n.  d.).  —  2)  Kitäb  al*lsâ  ghûJ/l ,  an 
adaptation  from  the  f Uetyuyh  of  Porphyrius.  Of 
the  commentaries  that  of  Shams  al-L>in  Ahmed 
al-Fanarl  (died  in  834  =  143°)  was  printed  in 
1820  at  Constantinople  and  further  glosses  to  the 
commentaries  of  Zakarlyi’  al-Ansärl  (died  in  926  = 
1520)  by  al-HifmlwI  (died  in  1178=  1764)  were 
published  in  Cairo  in  1 305,  1 306,  1310.  Besides 
the  above,  al-Abharl  wrote  three  small  astrono¬ 
mical  treatises;  comp.  Brockclmann,  Geseh.  d.  arah. 
Litter .,  i.  464.  (Brockei.mann.) 

ABlfJUR,  plur.  of  bahr  [q.  v.]. 

ABIB  is  the  designation  used  by  the  Arabs 
for  the  month  of  Epiphi  which  occurs  in  the 
calendar  of  the  Egyptians  or  Copts  (Ta'rik£  al- 
Kib()\  comp,  also  the  If ô  Je  At  ha-Abib  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Hebrews  (Exodus,  xiii.  4). 

(E.  Mauler.) 

cÄBID  (a.),  plur.  tabada  or  c ubbâd ,  worshiper 
of  God. 

cABlD  H.  AL-Ahras,  a  pre-lslamic  poet  of  the 
tribe  of  Asad  b.  Rhuzaima  (Mudar).  More  exact 
data  concerning  his  life  are  not  known;  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  al-Näbigha  al-Dhubyinl,  and 
lived,  highly  esteemed  as  a  poet,  a  great  deal  at 
the  court  of  al-Hlra.  His  poems  which  have  been 
banded  down  to  us  are  distinguished  by  their 
flexibility  of  language  and  lively  descriptions.  Se¬ 
veral  anecdotes  about  him  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
Kitäb  at’Aghani ,  which  also  tells  of  his  violent 
death  at  the  hands  of  King  al-Mundjiir  b.  Mi* 
al-Samä\ 

Bibliography:  Brockelmann,  Geseh .  d.arah. 
Litter .,  i.  26;  Ibn  Kotaiba,  Kitäb  al*s]i?r  (ed. 
de  Goeje),  pp.  143  et  seq.  (A.  Haffner.) 
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ÀBIÇ  (a«X  runaway  grown  up  slave. 
ÄBISH,  a  Salghuride  princess,  a  daughter  of 
AtAbcg  Sa€d  b.  Abl  Bekr.  After  the  death  of 
Seldjuk&häh  (1264)  she  was  appointed  to  rule  over 
Firs  by  llQUgQ  and  married  his  son  Mcngu  Ti¬ 
mor.  She,  however,  ruled  in  name  only,  for  the 
Mongols  were  the  actuel  masters  of  the  country, 
and  died  in  Tibrfs  in  1287.  The  dynasty  of  the 
Salghurides  [q.  v.]  became  extinct  with  her. 

Bibliography.  D’Ohsson,  Hist .  des  Mon¬ 
gols  ,  iii.  402. 

ABlWARD,  a  town  east  of  Nisi*  (Na*ä),  pro¬ 
bably  the  present  Muhnmmcdabad,  and  lying  to 
Ike  west  of  Mcrw,  once  belonging  to  the  Persian 
province  of  Khorftsftn,  now  to  Russian  Turkistan. 
A  biward  is  mentioned  as  the  see  of  a  Syrian 
bishopric  in  the  6th  century.  For  the  name  (also 
abbreviated  Bäward)  comp.  Nuldcke,  in  the  Zeit- 
sehr.  d.  Deutsch .  Al  orge  nt.  Gesell  sc  h.,  xxxiii.  147, 
and  Marquart,  ib.,  xiix.  628. 

Bibliography :  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Diction . 
géogr hist,  et  litter,  de  la  Perse  (Paris,  1861), 
p.  13;  G.  le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern 
Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1905),  p.  394;  Quatrc- 
tnère,  Hist,  des  Mongols  de  la  Perse  (Paris, 
1836),  i.  182  and  especially  in  note  48.  — 
Zeit  sehr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Gesellsch ..  xliii. 
403,  407.  (Stkkck.) 

ai.-ABIWARDi  Miji/ammku  it.  Ai.imkd  AhuV 
Muçafkak,  an  Arabian  poet  and  genealogist,  of 
Umniyad  descent  from  the  branch  of  the  younger 
Mucäwiya,  a  descendant  of  cAnbasa  b.  Abl  Sufyän, 
born  in  Ablward  in  Khoräsän,  or  according  to 
ml-SamcinI  in  the  village  of  Kü^an  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  latter  town,  for  which  reason  he 
is  also  called  al-Külfanl,  died  from  poison  at  Ispa¬ 
han  in  the  year  507  (m3;  not  in  557  =  1161- 
1162,  as  in  the  Büläk  edition  of  Ibn  Khallikân). 
Ilia  linguistic  and  historical-genealogical  works, 
amongst  which  a  history  of  Ablward  and  a  work 
on  the  difference  and  identity  of  Arabian  tribal 
names  are  especially  mentioned,  have  been  lost; 
the  latter  work,  however,  was  extensively  made 
u>c  of  by  Muhammed  b.  Tahir  al-Ma^disI  b.  al¬ 
ly  ai  saranf.  Of  his  Dlwän  only  the  three  most  im¬ 
portant  divisions  have  each  been  preserved  se¬ 
parately  in  several  manuscripts:  al-Had/diyat , 
al-c/mkiy3l  (mostly  about  the  caliphs  al-Muktadf, 
467 — 487  =  1075 — 1 094,  al-Mustazhir,  *87 — 512  = 
1094—1118,  and  their  viziers)  and  ai-Wadjdiyat. 
A  selection  of  smaller  poems,  Aluka((acât  al- 
A  biwar  dl  a  l- Uni  awl,  appeared  in  Cairo  in  1277 
(1860-1861). 

Hi  b  biography  :  Ibn  Khallikän  (cd.  Wüsten  f.), 
N#.  646;  Abu  *1-Fidä5,  Altihktafar,  \ii.  380; 
YäV«t,  Alterant,  i.  ui;  Wüstenfeld,  Die  Ge¬ 
ar  kU  ht  ssc  hr  eiber  der  Araber,  p.  223;  Brockel- 
mann,  Gesch .  d.  arab .  Litter .,  i.  253. 

(Brockki.mann.) 

ABKARIUS  Iskkndkr  AüjuA  k.  YackCb,  a  born 
Armenian,  who  lived  in  Beyrout  and  had  devoted 
himself  enthusiastically  to  the  study  of  Arabic 
poetry.  His  work  Nihâyat  al-arab  fl  akhbUr 
at-1  Arab  (Marseilles,  1852;  a  revised  edition  as 
Tazyin  nihâyat  âl-arab,  Beyrout,  1858)  was  for¬ 
merly  much  used  also  in  Europe,  but  must  now 
be  considered  obsolete  since  his  authorities,  viz. 
the  Kilâb  al-Aghânl,  as  well  as  the  Khizânat  al- 
adab  of  ‘Abd  al-Kidir  al-Baghdädi,  are  accessible  to 
us.  A  third  edition  of  his  English- Arabic  Dictionary 
appeared  in  Beyrout  as  late  as  1892.  A  history  of 


Lebanon  is  to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  the 
Cairo  Library  (Eihrist . . .  al-hutubb&Hne  al-hhi- 
dlwlya,  v.  1 71).  —  AbklriQs  died  in  1303(1885). 

(Brock  klm  ANN.) 

ABKHÄZ,  a  tribe  of  West  Caucasia,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  The  country  of  Abkhazia  comprises 
the  region  extending  from  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Caucasus  to  the  sea-coast,  between  Gagry  in  the 
north  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ingur  in  the  south. 
Before  the  union  with  Russia  it  was  divided  po¬ 
litically  into  three  parts:  1)  Abkhazia  proper,  on 
the  coast  from  Gagry  to  the  Galidzga  under  the  prin¬ 
cely  family  of  Shcrwa&bidzc;  2)  the  Highlands  of 
Tzcbetda  (without  any  centralized  government); 
3)  the  country  of  Samurzakan  on  the  coast  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Galidzga  to  the  Ingur  (ruled  by  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Sherwashidze,  subsequently 
united  with  Mingrelia).  Since  the  I7t(>  century 
a  portion  of  the  tribe  has  crossed  the  main  ridge 
and  settled  on  the  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Kuban.  In  the  thirties  of  the  19’*»  century  the 
population  of  Abkhazia  was  estimated  at  about 
90000  and  the  number  of  all  the  Abkhaz  at  128800 
souls.  Philologically  the  Abkhäz  language  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  representing  a  special  family  of  the  Cauca¬ 
sian  languages. 

The  Abkhäz  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
times  as  Abaskoi  (by  Arrian)  or  Abasgi  (by  Pliny); 
according  to  Procopius  (5,f»  century  a.  D.)  they 
were  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lazes  (l.azoi); 
in  those  days  slaves  (eunuchs)  were  brought  to 
Constantinople  from  Abkhazia.  Subjugated  by  Justi¬ 
nian  and  converted  to  Christianity,  about  the  year 
800  a.  D.  the  Abkhäz  won  their  independence 
with  the  help  of  the  Khazars;  the  prince  (eristaw) 
Leo  II,  married  to  a  Khazar  princess,  assumed 
the  title  of  king.  Under  the  governor  of  Tiflis, 
Ishäk  b.  Ibrâhîm  (ca  830 — 853),  the  Abkhâz  are 
said  to  have  paid  tribute  to  the  Arabs;  geogra¬ 
phical  reasons  alone  sufficed  to  put  any  idea  of 
really  subjugating  the  country  out  of  the  question. 
The  most  prosperous  period  to  'he  Abkhaz  king¬ 
dom  was  between  850  and  950;  the  kings  ruled 
over  Abkhazia,  Mingrelia,  Imeretia  and  Kartalinia 
and  also  interfered  in  Armenian  affairs.  Since 
that  period  Georgian  has  remained  the  literary 
language  and  the  language  of  the  educated  classes 
in  Abkhazia.  After  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty 
(at  the  end  of  the  io:h  century)  the  throne  went 
to  the  Georgian  Bagratides  (Bagratunians),  but 
Abkhazia  still  did  not  lose  its  importance  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  In  Arabian  and  Persian  sources 
up  to  the  Mongolian  epoch,  the  Bagratides 
arc  always  called.  „ Kings  of  the  Abkhäz“  ;  the 
Byzantine  Cedrcnus  designates  the  king  of  Georgia 
as  &PX**  (or  i^ovoiotoTitçî)  *A ßaoylxC,  even  in 
the  form  of  the  title  as  used  by  the  kings 
themselves  the  title  of  „King  of  the  Abkhäz“ 
takes  the  first  place.  The  origin  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Bagratides  is  also  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
West  (on  the  Corokh  and  Kion).  About  the  year 
1325  the  house  of  Sjherwashidze  (alleged  to  be 
descended  from  the  dynasty  of  Shlrwän-ghäh)  was 
enfeoffed  with  Abkhazia;  in  1462  (under  King 
Bagrat  II)  the  confirmation  of  the  Sherwashidze 
as  princes  (eristaw)  of  the  country  took  place. 
In  the  Turkish  epic  Kitab-i  korknd  (probably 
originated  about  the  year  1400  in  the  Armenian 
plateau;  only  MS.  extant  in  Dresden;  comp.  Bar¬ 
thold,  in  the  Zapiski  wost .  otd.  russk.  arkkeol. 
obiAt.,  viii.  203-204)  the  Abkhäz  together  with  the 
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Greeks  of  Trebixond  are  called  the  enemies  of 
the  Muslims;  a  hero,  offended  by  his  people, 
will  „go  to  the  tribe  of  the  AbkJjiLz,  take  a  gol¬ 
den  cross  in  his  hand  and  kiss  the  hand  of  a 
man  clothed  in  the  chasuble  (pilun).  According 
to  a  letter  from  the  emperor  of  Trebitond  in  the 
year  1459,  the  princes  of  the  Abkhlz  are  said  to 
hare  disposed  of  an  army  of  30000  men. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Ottomans  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Abkhaz  could 
not  escape  the  Turkish  dominion  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Ixllm,  although  Christianity  was  but 
slowly  supplanted.  The  Dominican  John  of  I.ucca 
assert!  that  still  in  his  time  (1637)  the  Abkhlz 
passed  as  Christians  although  the  Christian  usages 
were  no  longer  observed.  Since  the  separation  from 
Georgia  the  country  had  been  under  its  own  Ca- 
tholicos  (for  the  rest  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
I3lh  century)  in  Pitzand.  L'p  to  the  present  day 
the  ruins  of  eight  large  and  about  100  small 
churches,  including  chapcls1  are  said  to  exist  in 
Abkhazia.  The  house  of  Sherwasjiidze  did  not 
embrace  Isllm  until  the  second  half  of  the  i8lh 
century  (Prince  I.con),  at  the  same  time  recog¬ 
nizing  the  Turkish  sovereignty.  On  this  account 
he  was  given  the  fort  of  Sukhum,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  besieged  by  the  Abkhaz  al>out  1725 — 
1728.  After  the  union  of  Georgia  with  Russia  in 
1801,  the  Abkhlz  had  also  to  put  themselves  in 
relation  with  this  powerful  neighbor.  The  first 
attempt  was  made  in  1803  by  Prince  Kelc?h*Bcg, 
but  was  abandoned  soon  afterwards.  Only  after 
the  assassination  of  this  prince  in  1808  did  his 
son  Scfer-Bcg  get  into  closer  touch  with  Russia, 
and  claimed  its  help  against  his  brother,  the  par¬ 
ricide  Arslan- lieg.  In  1810  Sukhum  was  taken  by 
the  Russians;  Sefcr-Beg,  who  had  become  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity  and  assumed  the  name  of 
George,  was  installed  as  prince,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  Sukhum  lias  since  that  time  always  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  Russian  garrison.  The  two  sons  of 
Sefer-Beg,  Demetrius  (1821)  and  Michael  (1822, 
after  the  poisoning  of  his  cider  brother)  had  to 
be  put  in  power  by  the  Russians  with  armed 
force.  Their  power,  moreover,  was  limited  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Sukhum,  whose  garrison  could 
only  «*cmain  in  communication  with  the  other  corps 
t>y  the  sea  route.  By  the  incorporation  of  the 
whole  coast-linc  from  Anapa  to  Poti,  based  on 
the  Peace  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  Russia’s  position 
was  naturally  strengthened,  but  even  in  1835  only 
the  north-western  part  of  the  country,  the  district 
on  the  Bzyb,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  Prince  Michael.  The  other  parts  had  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  his  Muhammcdan  uncles. 
I.atcr  on  the  prince  succeeded,  with  the  help  of 
Russia,  in  establishing  firmly  his  power,  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  his  predecessors,  in  acting  towards 
his  subjects  almost  like  an  absolute  ruler,  but  he 
too,  in  spite  of  his  Christian  faith,  had  surrounded 
himself  with  Turks. 

After  the  final  subjugation  of  West  Caucasia  by 
the  Russians  (1864)  the  dominion  of  the  House 
of  Sherwasjjidzc,  like  that  of  the  other  native 
princes,  came  to  an  end;  as  early  as  November 
1864  Prince  Michael  had  to  renounce  his  rights 
and  leave  the  country.  Abkhazia  was  incorporated 
into  the  Russian  empire  as  a  special  province 
(otdyef)  of  Sukhum  and  divided  into  three  districts 
(okrug)  —  Pitzand,  OCeinCiri  and  Tzcbelda.  An 
attempt  made  by  the  new  government  to  get  for 


the  purpose  of  taxation  more  exact  information 
concerning  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Abkhlz, 
led  to  a  revolt  in  1866,  and,  after  this  had  been 
repressed,  to  the  emigration  of  a  great  part  of 
the  Abkhlz  to  Turkey,  causing  the  population  to 
decrease  from  79000  to  65000,  it  is  said.  The 
almost  depopulated  district  of  Tzebelda  ceased 
to  be  a  district  and  was  placed  under  a  special 
„Settlement  Curator*  (pepditel  naseleniya ).  At 
present  the  whole  of  Abkhazia  under  the  name 
of  district  (okrug)  of  Sukhum-Kale  (Sukhum-Kalca) 
forms  a  part  of  the  government  of  Kutais.  The 
population  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  fresh 
emigration  and  especially  after  the  participation 
of  the  Abkhaz  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Highlanders 
(1877)  caused  by  the  landing  of  Turkish  troops; 
in  1881  the  number  of  Abkhlz  was  estimated  at 
al>out  only  20000. 

I’ndcr  the  superintendence  of  General  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  the  owner  of  the  well-known  collection 
of  coins  described  by  Dorn,  a  book  on  Biblical 
history  has  been  published  by  the  „Society  for 
the  Restoration  of  Orthodox  Christianity  in  the  Cau¬ 
casus*,  the  werk  being  done  by  three  native  Abkhlz  : 
the  priest  Gccia  and  the  officers  Margani  and 
Kurtzikidze.  An  attempt  to  introduce  the  Abkhlz 
language  as  a  school  subject  in  the  gymnasium  of 
NovuCcrkask  failed  completely. 

/»  ibliograp  Ay  :  Brosset,  Hist .  tit  la  G  tor  git  ; 
J.  Marr|uart,  Osteuropäische  und  ostasiatisehe 
Streifzuge  (l.eipsic,  1903).  —  Russian  standard 
work  (up  to  1826):  N.  Dubrovin,  History  of 
the  war  and  of  the  Russian  rule  in  Caucasia 
(St.  Petersburg,  1871);  review  of  same  (anony¬ 
mous  but  evidently  from  a  well-informed  quar¬ 
ter)  in  the  Shorn ik  sived.  o  kawkazskikb  gor - 
tsak£,  6th  part  (Tiflis,  1872);  P.  Zubow,  Aar- 
tina  kawkazskago  kray  a  (St.  Petersburg,  1834- 
1835);  R.  v.  Frkert,  Der  Kaukasus  und  seine 
Volker  (Leipsic,  1887).  (W.  Barthold.) 

cABLAf  Arabic  woman’s  name,  for  example, 
that  of  the  sweetheart  of  cAntara  [q.  v.]. 

ai.-ABLAK,  the  name  of  a  strong  castle  which 
belonged  to  the  Jew  Samaw’al  (Samuel)  b.  cAdiyl* 
[q.  v.],  so  called  on  account  of  the  variety  of  its 
colors  (  11  ib  Ho  thee  a  Geography  cd.  de  Goeje,  vi. 
128  et  Si  y.;  vii,  179;  viii,  258).  This  castle  be¬ 
came  proverbial  for  its  resistance  to  every  assault, 
for  which  reason  it  is  sometimes  described  under  the 
name  of  al-Ablak  alfard  (al-Ablak  the  incompar¬ 
able).  According  to  two  verses  of  Samuel  (Aghânt\  ii. 
45;  Harïrl,  Moka  mât ,  2l  ed.,  p.  278),  al-Ablak 
bad  been  built  by  cÄdiyäJ,  the  father  (or  grand¬ 
father)  of  Samuel.  But  al-ASdjl,  singing  the  praises 
of  the  castle  and  of  its  owner,  through  whom  he 
had  recovered  his  freedom,  says  that  al-Ablak 
was  built  by  King  Solomon.  If  we  must  give  credence 
to  legend,  the  building  was  at  any  rate  older 
than  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  verses  of  Samuel 
mentioned  above.  For  the  story  goes  that  the 
famous  queen  al-Zabbl’,  who  lived  in  the  third 
century,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  seize  Marid  — 
another  strong  castle  —  and  al-Ablak,  that  which 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb:  „Märid  proved  rebellious 
and  al-Ablak  inaccessible*  (Frcytag,  Arab .  Prat^erb 
i.  218).  Al-Ablak  is  mentioned  again  in  the  case 
of  the  cuirasses  of  InrnTu  ’1-Kais,  which  the  latter 
had  entrusted  to  Samuel  b.  ‘Adiyl’,  when  he 
went  to  implore  the  emperor  Justinian  II  to  aid 
him  against  his  father’s  murderers  (comp,  de 
Slane,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Dlwtn 
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of  Imnt’u  1-£ais).  Al-AblaV  wu,  in  the  time  of 
Yftfcllt,  in  ruins.  This  author  adds  that  the  ruins 
are  near  TaimJp  [q.  v.]  and  that  the  sun-balced 
bricks  of  which  the  castle  was  built  do  not  in 
anyway  show  its  ancient  strength,  which  had 
been  so  much  extolled.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
whilst  the  name  of  Märid  has  remained  until  our 
own  days,  and  that  travellers  like  Palgravc  and 
Eating  ( Tagebuch  i.  125)  have  visited  its  ruins, 
the  name  of  al-Ablak:  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
traveller,  not  even  by'  Benjamin  of  Tudcla,  the 
Jewish  traveller  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  ge¬ 
nerally  faites  not  to  mention  any  remarkable  fact 
of  Jewish  history. 

Bibliography,  Aftfflam,  i.  94  el 

seq.\  al-Bakrl  (cd.  YVustenf.),  i.  62;  Kämüs, 
s.  v.  balak\  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives ,  vii.  176 
et  seq.  (M.  Skligsojin.) 

al-ABNA*,  literally  „the  sons4: 

1.  The  descendants  of  Sacd  b.  Zaid  Manat  b. 
Tamlm,  with  the  exception  of  his  two  sons  Kacb 
and  cAmr.  This  tribe  dwelt  in  the  sandy  plain  of 
al-DahniP. 

2.  The  descendants  of  the  Persian  immigrants 
born  in  Yemen.  Even  in  early  times  the  Ethio¬ 
pians,  who  had  since  long  cast  covetous  glances 
towards  the  Arabian  coast  lying  opposite  them, 
had  sent  military  expeditions  against  Yemen,  and 
as  their  attacks  were  in  the  course  of  lime  rc- 
I>catcd  with  increasing  success,  they  at  last  be¬ 
came  dangerous  not  only  to  the  population  of 
Yemen,  but  also  to  the  Persian  vassals  in  al-IÜra. 
For  this  reason  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen  were 
obliged  to  seek  assistance  from  the  Persian  king 
Eljosrcw  1  Anöshirwän  (531 — 579).  According  to 
the  usual  account,  Saif  b.  Dhl  Varan,  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  old  ilimyarite  royal  family,  turned 
op  in  Ctcsiphon  where  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  king  of  the  Persians  to  undertake  a  campaign 
against  South  Arabia.  Through  the  united  forces  of 
the  South  Arabians  and  the  Persians  under  the 
command  of  Wahriz,  the  Ethiopians  were  certainly 
driven  back  for  some  time  and  Saif  made  king. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  auxiliary 
forces  Saif  was,  however,  murdered  and  his  coun¬ 
try  again  subjugated,  causing  Wahriz  to  return 
with  a  stronger  army.  The  resistance  of  the  Abys¬ 
sinian«  was  now  completely  broken  up  and  Yemen 
transformed  into  a  Persian  vassal  state.  Later  on 
the  Persian  governor  Ràdhftin  (BäAljän)  and  his 
family  were  converted  to  Jslàni  and  by  doing  so 
recognized  Muhammcd’s  sovereignty.  Subsequently, 
however,  troubles  broke  out  in  Yemen  and  soon 
brought  about  a  state  of  anarchy,  nor  was  order 
restored  before  AbQ  Bckr’s  reign. 

3.  Under  the  cAbbàsides  [q.  v.]  the  descendants 
of  the  first  followers  of  this  dynasty  wxrc  called 
al-Abnä*  (abbreviated  from  Abna*  al-l)acwa). 

Bibliography :  Wüstcnfeld,  Register  zu 
den  getteal,  Tabellen  der  arab,  Stämme  ;  Nöl- 
deke,  Geseh,  d.  Perser  und  Araber  zur  Zeit 
der  Sassaniden  (Leyden,  1879),  pp.  220  et  seq,  \ 
de  Gocjc,  in  the  glossar  tu  jabarl  ;  A.  Müller, 
Der  Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abendland ,  i.  27 
et  seq,  (K.  V.  Zettkrstëkn.) 

ABNIYA.  [See  iunA’.] 

ABRAHA.  (Ethiopie  form  for  Abraham)  with 
the  surname  ai.-Asuram,  an  Ethiopian  governor  of 
Yemen  about  the  middle  of  the  6’1*  century  c.  E. 
According  to  Procopius,  who  makes  him  out  to 
have  originally  been  the  slave  of  a  Roman  in 


Adulis,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  uprising 
against  the  Ethiopian  king  (Ela  Asbelja)  and  took 
prisoner  the  then  governor  of  Yemen,  Esimi- 
phaeus,  the  Sumaifa*  of  the  inscription  of  Ittsn 
al-Qhuräb.  He  repeatedly  defeated  the  army  sent 
out  against  him;  but  after  the  death  of  the  king 
he  submitted  to  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the 
latter's  successor,  and  was  recognized  by  him  as 
viceroy.  The  year  53  t  serves  as  terminus  a  quo 
of  his  rule,  when  Esimiphæus  was  still  governor. 
With  this  account  of  Procopius  the  Arabian  le¬ 
gends  agree  in  so  far  as  they  relate  in  various 
forms  that  he  fought  against  a  gencrel  named 
Aryät  sent  against  him  by  the  Ethiopian  king, 
and  was  finally  reconciled  with  the  latter.  It  is 
therefore  certainly  wrong  to  make  the  Ethiopian 
king  appoint  the  pious  Christian  Abramios  as 
viceroy  as  early  as  the  year  525  (directly  after 
the  conquest  of  Yemen)  as  is  stated  in  the  Acts 
of  St.  Arcthas.  This  same  Abraha  has  lately  been 
unexpectedly  brought  nearer  home  to  us  by  the 
Dam  Inscription,  found  and  published  by  E. 
Glaser.  In  this  Abraha  calls  himself  „Vassal  Prince 
of  the  Abyssinian  King,  King  of  Saba,  Kaidan, 
Uadramawt,  Yainanat  and  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
Highlands  and  of  the  Coast.14  As  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  event  of  his  reign  the  inscription  mentions 
that  in  the  year  657  (i.  e.  according  to  the  usual 
estimate  542  A.  !>.,  according  to  Glaser,  however, 
perhaps  539)  a  number  of  embassies  came  to 
Ma’rtb,  amongst  them  those  of  the  two  rival 
powers  of  Byzantium  and  Persia.  When  the  great 
war  between  these  two  states  broke  out  in  the 
year  540,  Abraha  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Byzantine  emperor  did  not  take  part  in  it 
at  first.  It  was  only  later  that  he  allowed  himself 
to  he  persuaded  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Per¬ 
sians,  which,  however,  according  to  Procopius,  he 
soon  abandoned.  This  campaign,  which  certainly 
could  not  have  taken  place  before  the  year  570, 
can  be  placed  side  by  side  with  what  the  Ara¬ 
bian  legends,  based  on  Kor’än,  cv.  relate  of  his 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Mecca  and  the  Kacba.  Side 
by  side  with  the  legendary  embellishments,  which 
arc  indeed  in  the  Kor  an,  there  is  found  in  the 
stories  the  prosaic  statement  that  at  that  time  an 
epidemic  of  small-pox  broke  out,  and  it  may 
well  be  assumed  that  it  was  this  calamity  which 
brought  about  Abrnha’s  retreat,  or  at  any  rate 
gave  him  an  excuse  tJ  abandon  this  difficult  cam¬ 
paign.  The  year  of  this  event,  the  so-called 
“Elephant  Year“  —  from  the  elephants  which 
Abraha  is  said  to  have  had  with  him,  —  is  cal¬ 
culated  by  later  authorities  to  be  570  A.  in,  and 
is  generally  taken  to  be  the  year  of  Muhammcd’s 
birth.  Noldcke  has,  however,  rightly  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  between  the  attack  on  Mecca  and 
the  conquest  of  South  Arabia  in  570  there  is  no 
time  left  for  Abraha’s  further  reign  and  that  of 
his  sons.  Further  Wellhauscn  has  conjectured  that 
what  is  related  of  the  attack  of  a  Tubbac  on  Me¬ 
dina  really  refers  to  a  former  episode  in  this  same 
campaign  of  Abraha’s.  The  statement  of  Greek 
writers  and  of  the  Arabian  legends  that  Abraha 
was  a  Christian  has  been  confirmed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  inscription  which  begins  with  an  invo¬ 
cation  to  the  Trinity.  The  church  in  Ma’rib,  the 
consecration  of  which  is  mentioned  therein  forms 
a  pendant  to  the  church  built  by  Abraha  in  Sancft}, 
which  according  to  the  Arabs  is  said  to  have 
been  an  incomparable  piece  of  architecture. 
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Ilishlm  (cd.  Wüstenf.),  i.  38 — 41  ;  Wüstenfeld, 
Die  Chroniken  der  Stadt  Mekka,  i.  88  et  st y.; 
Aghanl,  xvi.  73;  Procopius,  De  beilo  Pers .,  i.  20; 
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Sassaniden  (Leyden,  1879),  pp.  200 — 205;  Well¬ 
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gen/.  Gesellseh .,  xxxv.  698;  Glaser,  in  the  Mit¬ 
teilungen  der  Vorderasiat.  Gesellsch .,  1897,  pp. 
360 — 488;  Winkler,  in  the  Orient.  Literatur¬ 
zeitung,  i.  21  et  seq.\  Praetorius,  in  the  Zeitsehr. 
der  Deutseh.  Morgenl.  Gesellseh .,  liii.  1  et  seq.  ; 
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(F.  Bum..) 

ABRAHAM.  (Sec  ibrAhIm  al-kuaUu] 
ABRASiJAHR,  the  more  ancient  name  of  Nlsâ- 
bUr  or  Nfshapür  [q.  v.). 

CABS,  the  name  of  several  Arabian  tribes,  also 
that  of  persons  and  the  name  of  a  mountain  as 
well  os  of  a  river  in  the  territory  of  the  BnnQ 
Asad.  To  the  root  c bs  belong  besides  the  names 
cAbas,  cAbasa,  cÀbis,  (ab/Abbils,  cUbais;  Safailic 
Dsy.  |DDy;  Palmyrcuian  RDDV»  (Aßtaotov, 

A </*<««),  Nabataean  (Oßancifv**,  OßatoAof. 

O  ßatrorroQ)-,  all  probably  from  L a  basa  „to  frown“. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  an  appellative 
adjective  cabs  docs  not  occur;  perhaps  therefore 
as  radjul cadl"" ,  or  collective  of  cabis ,  as  j ahbuu 
of  /<7 hibHH  (the  plural  tribal  names  of  Kilab  and 
An  mar  also  occur  as  names  of  persons). 

Besides  the  best  known  cAns,  with  which  wc 
have  alone  to  deal  here,  and  which  together  with 
the  l)hubyän  and  Anmär  form  the  group  of 
Baghld  amongst  the  Ghatafùn,  there  were  also 
tribes  of  the  same  name  amongst  the  Asad,  Hanlfa, 
llawäzin  b.  Aslam  (a  Khuzäca  tribe),  cAmr  b. 
Kais  cAilän  and  cAkk.  Sec  the  sub-tribes  of  cAbs 
in  Wüstcnfcld,  Geneal.  Tabellen ,  II. 

The  dwelling-places  of  the  cAbsites  were  situated 
in  the  central  part  of  the  Wädi'1-Kumma,  the 
largest  valley  of  the  Ncdjd,  here  running  from 
west  to  east.  Their  neighbors  were  in  the  Fast 
the  Asaditcs,  who  dwelt  in  the  Lower  Wädi’l- 
Kumma,  in  the  West  the  Kiläbites  occupying  the 
Upper  Wädi’l-Rumma.  The  cAbsites  possessed  the 
lower  and  the  Asaditcs  the  upper  portions  of  the 
Wadi  Thadifr  and  the  Wadi  Hjuraiyir.  They  shared 
the  water  Khubaib  with  the  A&hdjaTtcs. 

Mountains  mentioned  as  belonging  to  thccAbsilcs 
arc:  Abän  (the  white  one,  the  black  Abän  belonging 
to  the  Fazära — both  of  them  striking  mountains 
between  which  the  Wadi’l-Kumma  Hows),  al-Aim 
(a  landmark),  al-Ancamän,  Kalha,  al-Kallb,  Katan, 
al-Khaima,  Rumman  or  Rummatan  (two  hills), 
Sabadj  (a  solitary,  massive  mountain),  Tlsän  (a 
landmark),  Uth&l  (on  the  great  road  from  Medina 
to  Basra).  Further  the  Harrat  al-Nar  and  the 
Harrat  Radjil  belonged  to  the  \Absites. 

cAbsite  waters:  al-cAkira,  BnkV  (brackish),  I )ai- 
lam,  I)hat  al-lsad,  al-jQjadd,  I>jafr  al-Shahm,  I>ju- 
raiyir,  al-Ghamrlya,  al-Ohubära,  Ilabdjarä,  Hus.l\ 
Karwarä,  Khubaib,  al-Lä^a,  Mäwän,  Miltaha,  al- 
Mimhä,  Mudarradj,  al-Mukannaca,  Näzira,  Shardj, 
al-Sulaic,  Xhädilf,  al-Thaiyiia,  Wabäl,  Zunkub. 

Settlements  of  the  cAbsites:  |)hat  nl-Hawsal, 
Dhât  al-cU&haira  or  I)hät  al-cUshar  (far  in  the 
East,  west  of  Mäwlya,  on  the  pilgrims’  road  from 


Ba?ra  to  Mecca;  perhaps  not  settled  by  cAbs!tes 
before  the  Muhammedan  epoch),  Qjilb,  Kalha, 
al-Khaima,  Mäwän,  Rabada,  at-Zuwaiya.  —  At  the 
time  of  the  Muslim  wars  of  conquest  many  cAbsites 
came  to  al-Madä’in.  A  great  number  remained 
there  when  the  majority  of  them  went  to  the 
newly-founded  Kafa,  where  they  had  their  own 
mosque  in  the  quarter  named  after  them.  The 
cAbsites  were  also  among  the  tribes  which  under 
cAmr  conquered  Egypt.  Like  other  Arabs  they 
had  their  special  place  in  Fusts;  ;  cAbsites  are 
also  mentioned  as  being  in  Bilbis  near  Fusta;. 
cAbsites  in  Maghrib  arc  said  to  have  given  a 
mountain  there  the  name  of  Katan,  after  a  moun¬ 
tain  in  their  native  country  (see  above). 

Historical.  The  tribe  of  cAbs  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  three  Djamarat  (who  never 
made  alliances).  Although  not  precisely  large  it  is 
said  to  have  been  respected.  Many  feuds  are 
mentioned:  with  the  Asad,  Badr,  Dabba,  Iijusharo, 
Fakcas,  (»haul,  Han/ala,  Kalb,  Sa  d  b.  /aid  Manat, 
Sulaim,  Taiy*  (it  was  a  Taiyitc  who  killed  cAn- 
tara),  Tamlin,  Varbn  .  Bart  of  thest  feuds  belong 
to  the  Dali  is  War  (with  the  sister-tribe  of  Dhubyän) 
in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century  a.  d. 
This  war,  many  episodes  of  which  are  related, 
is  the  best  known  event  of  the  pagan  period.  It 
broke  out  in  consequence  of  the  disloyal  conduct 
of  the  Phubyänitcs  at  a  horse  race,  was  prolonged 
for  decades  into  Islamic  time  and  caused  great 
losses  on  both  sides.  These  unfortunate  battles  of 
the  cAbsites  against  the  numerically  superior 
coalition  of  their  enemies  forced  the  tribe  to  make 
several  migrations.  The  'Absitcs  also  claim  to 
have  had  their  monotheist  in  the  heathen  period, 
namely  Khalid  b.  al-Sinän.  Some  arc  said  to  have 
accepted  Islam  at  an  early  date,  but  the  whole 
tril>c  followed  suit  much  later.  After  Muhammcd's 
death  they  joined,  after  much  hesitation,  the  Asa- 
dite  Anti-Prophet  and  rebel  Tulaiha,  but  were 
repeatedly  beaten  by  the  Muhatnmcdans  and  lost 
a  great  part  of  their  pasture  lands.  In  Mucäwiya’s 
time  they  unsuccessfully  resisted  the  Nedjdites. 
Under  cAbd  al-Malik,  whose  wife  Wallada  was 
an  cAbsitc,  they  were  happy  and  prosperous,  as 
also  under  his  sons  al-Walld  and  Sulaimän.  Later 
on,  too,  wc  still  meet  with  cAbsites.  In  the  first 
half  of  last  century,  three  or  four  days’  journey 
to  the  north  of  Yanbuc  on  the  Djebel  Hassan  I 
on  the  island  of  al-IIarra  laying  opposite,  there 
were  a  few  cAbsitc  families  of  fishers,  who  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  i8,:‘  century  had 
still  formed  a  numerous  tribe.  They  were  shepherds 
and  sailors  and  but  little  respected. 

eAllan  al-ShurubI  wrote  Mathâlib  of  the  cAbsitts, 
which,  however,  lias  not  been  preserved. 

(Rkckendorf.) 

al-ABSHIHI.  wrong  spelling  of  Ibshaihl  [q.  v.]. 

ABÜ,  that  form  of  the  word  ab  (father)  which 
is  used  with  a  following  genitive  in  order  to  de¬ 
signate  a  person,  animal  or  any  thing  whatever 
as  the  possessor  of  a  thing,  a  state  or  a  property. 
This  combination  is  most  natural  when  anyl>ody 
is  called  after  his  son  (more  rarely  after  his  daughter) 
and  for  this  reason  many  Arabian  masculine  names 
arc  compounded  with  Abu  (sometimes  abbreviated 
to  Eft).  Such  a  name  is,  it  is  true,  not  the  real 
name  of  the  person  but  his  surname  (Kunya), 
which,  however,  is  generally  so  frequently  used 
in  every  day  life  when  addressing  the  person, 
that  the  real  name  often  gets  forgotten.  Such  com- 
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poofld  names  ire  greatly  adapted  to  nicknames, 
and  popular  etymology  hat  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  when  explaining  them.  Examples  follow 
below.  [Comp,  kukya.1 

ABU  ’l-*  ABB  AS  al-SaffAh,  the  first  eAb- 
biside  caliph.  His  real  name  was  cAbd  Allah  ;  but  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  brother,  the  subsequent 
caliph  AbQ  Lb’aTar  cAbd  Allah  al-Mansfir,  he  was 
usually  called  AbuVAbbfis.  His  father  Muham- 
med  b.  CAU  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  Prophet's 
uncle;  his  mother's  name  was  Rai|a  bint  cl‘baid 
Allah  b.  cAbd  Allah.  On  account  of  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  Prophet,  the  ‘Abbfisides  thought 
they  had  stronger  claims  to  the  caliphate  than 
the  Umaiyads,  and  on  this  account  early  began  to 
intrigue  against  the  ruling  dynasty.  This  was  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  with  Muhammed,  the  father  of 
AbuVAbbfis,  and  his  work  was  continued  by  his 
sons,  first  by  Ibrfihim,  then  by  AbuVAbbfis  and 
AbO  Djacfar.  According  to  the  usual  account,  the 
latter  was  the  elder,  but  he  renounced  his  rights  in 
favor  of  his  brother.  In  Ramadan  129  (June  747), 
the  black  flag,  the  ensign  of  the  ‘Abbfisidcs,  was 
unfurled  in  JChorasfln.  The  Umaiyad  troops  were 
defeated,  KOfa  surrendered  and  in  the  year  132 
(749)  AbuVAbbfis  had  himself  proclaimed  caliph 
in  that  place.  The  town  became  the  temporary 
residence  of  the  new  dynasty.  The  last  Umaiyad 
caliph  Marwfin  II,  in  Ijjumfidfi  11  132  (Jan.  750) 
suffered  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  Upper  Zfib  and 
was  soon  afterwards  killed.  Now  the  great  point 
was  to  secure  the  throne  against  <tny  danger  from 
the  Umaiyads,  and  the  new  calif  h  saw  to  this  in 
the  most  dreadful  manner.  By  free  and  by  cun¬ 
ning  the  descendants  of  the  previous  reigning 
family  were  got  rid  of  by  the  caliph  and  his  un¬ 
cles  €Abd  Allah  and  DfiwGd.  In  his  speech  from 
the  throne  in  the  Great  Mosque  of  Klifa,  Abu’l- 
cAbbls  called  himself  the  „pitiless  blood-shcddcr* 
{ai-Saffah)  and  he  honestly  did  his  best  to  make 
himself  worthy  of  this  terrible  name.  The  Umai¬ 
yads  were,  however,  not  the  only  victims  of  his 
bloodthirstiness.  The  new  caliph  had  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  face,  but  in  every  case  the  opposition 
was  broken  down  with  the  greatest  severity.  For 
the  rest  AbuVAbbfis  found  but  little  time  to  care 
for  the  development  of  his  empire.  This  task  was 
reserved  for  his  successor  al-MantQr,  who  indeed 
appears  to  have  played  during  his  brother's  reign 
an  important  rôle  as  governor  and  counsellor.  In 
UhuT-I.liiljdja  136  (June  754)  AbuVAbbfis  died 
at  Anbfir  on  the  Euphrates,  at  the  age  of  about 
thirty,  after  having  had  homage  paid  to  his  brother 
as  his  successor  to  the  throne  —  according  to  the 
usual  tradition. 

Bibliogr aphy\  Jobarl,  see  index;  Ibn  al- 
Atblr  (cd.  Tornb.),  v.  86  et  scq*\  Wkübl  (cd. 
lioutsma),  ii.  41 7  et  //y.,  Weil,  Gcsch.  J  Chalifen, 
il.  1  it  /<?.;  A.  Muller,  Der  Islam  im  Morgen- 
tend  Abendland,  I.  454  et  seq.  ;  Küldckc,  Orien¬ 
te  lischt  Skizzen ,  pp.  1 13  et  seq*  ;  Muir,  T  ht 
sait / hate,  its  rise,  decline ,  and  fall  (3*1  ed.  pp. 
4*6  et  s/q.\  Wellhauscn,  Das  arab .  Reich  und 
sein  Sturz ,  pp.  338  et  seq* 

(K.  V.  Zetterstêen.) 
ABU  CABD  ALLAH  al-Mei.itasib  or  al* 
as  he  is  also  called,  the  establisher  of  the 
Kljimide  rule  in  Africa.  Ills  real  name  was  al- 
llusain  b.  Ahmed  b.  Mu  jammed,  and  was  a  native 
of  Sanffi>  in  Yemen;  his  surname  al-Mul/tasib  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  market 


overseer  (Mu  h  ta  sib)  in  al-Baçra  or  somewhere  else 
in  the  cIrfifc.  Later  on  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Ismfi'lllya  propaganda  to  work  amongst  the  Berbers 
as  an  emissary.  He  therefore  made  the  acquaintance 
of  some  Berber  pilgrims  in  Mecca  and  was  taken 
by  them  to  their  native  country.  In  280  (893), 
or  according  to  others  in  288  (901),  Aba  cAbd 
Allfih  began  his  work  amongst  the  tribe  of  Ko- 
tfima  and  with  such  success  that  almost  the  whole 
tribe  rose  up  under  his  leadership  and  soon 
became  dangerous  to  the  Aghlabides  [q.  v.].  There¬ 
upon  the  MahdT,  ‘Ubaid  Allah  [q.  v.],  whose 
speedy  coming  had  been  announced  by  AbU  eAbd 
Allfih,  started  on  his  journey  to  the  West,  but 
was  nevertheless  attacked  and  kept  a  prisoner  in 
Sidjilmàsa.  Meanwhile  Aba  cAbd  Allfih  after  several 
battles  succeeded  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
Aghlabides  and  in  occupying  their  residence,  Rak- 
kfida  [q.v.]  in  the  year  296  (909).  Thereupon  he 
took  Tfihert,  the  seat  of  the  Bann  Rostem,  and 
Sidjitmäsa,  where  the  Rantl  Midrfir  held  the  power. 
Here  he  set  free  the  Mahdl,  who  made  his  entry 
into  Rakkfida  on  the  29'1'  Rablc  II  297  (15th  Janu¬ 
ary  910),  and  who  conferred  great  honors  on 
his  rescuer  as  well  as  on  the  latter’s  brother, 
AbuVAbbfis  Muhammed.  But  suspicion  arose 
between  the  ruler  and  his  servitors,  and  the 
former  did  not  hesitate  to  have  them  both  mur¬ 
dered  in  the  year  298  (91 1). 

Bibliography :  lbn  cAdhârï,  a  l- Bay  an  al- 
mughrib ,  i.  1 1 8  et  seq .,  294;  Ibn  al-AÜiIr  (ed. 
Tornb.),  viii.  23  et  seq*\  Ibn  &haldGn,  c/bar 
(Bist,  des  Serb.),  ii.;  Makrlzl,  KJii(at,  ii.  10 
et  seq*  ;  de  Sacy,  Exposé  de  la  religion  des  Dru¬ 
zes,  preface,  p.  258;  Wilstcnfeld,  Geseh.  d*  Ea- 
timiden-Chalifen\  Fournel,  Les  Berbers ,  ii. 

(M.  Til.  Houtsma.) 

ABU  ‘ABD  ALLAH  Ya'ijUb  ».  PAwUD, 
a  vizier.  Yacküb,  who  is  eulogized  by  Arabian 
writers  not  only  on  account  of  his  learning  but 
also  for  his  noble  and  amiable  character,  had 
joined  the  two  cAlide  rebels  Muhammed  and 
lbrfihlm  b.  cAbd  Allfih.  He  was  on  account  of  this, 
together  with  his  brother  cAll,  thrown  into  prison 
by  Caliph  al-Mansur  after  the  suppression  of  the 
uprising,  and  only  received  his  liberty  from  the 
latter's  son  and  successor  Muhammed  al-Mahdl. 
By  means  of  giving  skilful  advice  he  managed  to 
win  the  confidence  of  this  ruler  and  after  being 
appointed  vizier  in  163  (779-780)  he  gradually 
succeeded  in  making  himself  almost  omnipotent 
in  the  cAbbfiside  Court.  Nevertheless  the  doughty 
vizier  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  the  envy  of  his  am¬ 
bitious  adversaries.  The  reason  of  his  fall  is  stated 
in  different  ways.  According  to  some  accounts  the, 
caliph  is  said  to  have  ordered  him  to  get  rid  of 
an  ‘Alide  secretly;  Yackub,  who  showed  a  certain 
preference  for  the  cAlides,  let  him  however  escape, 
and  the  incident  was  at  once  reported  to  the 
caliph  by  a  female  slave.  According  to  others, 
Yackab  is  said  to  have  reproached  al-Mahdl  for 
drinking  wine  and  to  have  fallen  into  disgrace 
on  this  account.  In  any  case  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  year  166  (782-783)  and  only  set  free  se¬ 
veral  years  later  by  caliph  Hfirün  at  the  request 
of  the  vizier  Yahyfi  b.  Khfilid  al-Barmakf.  On 
IlfirQn  giving  him  permission  to  settle  down  where 
he  liked,  he  went  to  Mecca.  It  was  there  that 
the  once  so  powerful  vizier,  who  had  become  blind 
during  his  long  confinement,  died  some  time  after¬ 
wards.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  exactly  known. 
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Bibliography.  Ibn  Ktallikb  (cd.  WtU- 
tenf.X  N#.  S40;  f chart,  sec  index;  Ihn  al-Athlr 
(cd.  Torah.),  tL  24  et  se q.  ;  Weil,  G  esc  h.  d.  Cha- 
lifen%  U.  108  et  seq.  ;  A.  Müller,  Der  Islam 
im  Margen •  und  Abendland \  i.  477;  Muir,  The 
caliphate ,  its  rise%  decline ,  and  fall  (3d  ed.), 
pp.  470  et  seq .  (K.  V.  Zetterstêes.) 

ABU  'l-'AINA9  Muhammed  n.  al-KAsim 
».  Khai.lAd  ».  YAsir  ».  SulaimAn  al-HAsijimî, 
•n  Arabian  littérateur  and  poet.  He  was  born 
about  the  year  190  (805)  in  al-Ahwftz  (hit  family 
came  from  al-Yamäma)  and  grew  up  in  Basra, 
where  he  received  instruction  from  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  philologists,  AbQ  cUbaida,  al-Asma%  AbQ 
Zaid  al-Ansärl  and  others.  He  was  renowned 
amongst  his  contemporaries  not  only  for  his 
linguistic  attainments,  but  also  for  his  quickness 
at  repartee.  Ibn  Abl  Jàhir  collected  anecdotes 
concerning  him  in  a  special  work  entitled  Akkbar 
Jbi  'l-cAiua\  many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Kitab  al-Aghünl.  The  book  itself  as  well  as 
the  collection  of  his  poems  have  not  been  preserved. 
He  became  blind  at  the  age  of  40,  later  on  he 
emigrated  to  Bagdad,  but  returned  to  Basra  again 
and  died  there  in  the  year  282  or  283  (896). 

Bibliography  :  Fihristy  p.  125;  Ibn  Khal- 
likftn  (cd.  Wüstenf.),  N°.  615. 

(Bkockelmann.) 

ABÜ  AIYUB  KiiXmd  b.  Zaid  ai.-AnsArI, 
standard  hearer  of  the  Prophet,  died  of  dysentery 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople  during  the 
siege  of  that  city  by  the  Arabs  in  52  (672);  he 
was  buried  there  and  his  tomb  was,  it  is  pretended, 
recognized  by  Shaikh  Afc  Shams  al-Din,  when 
Sultan  Muhammed  II  came  to  invest  the  city.  A 
mosque  was  built  on  this  spot  (863  =  1458),  it 
was  enlarged  in  1000  (1591)  by  Etmekdji  ZJUle 
Ahmed  Pasha;  two  new  minarets  with  galleries 
were  built  in  1136=^1723.  Sultan  Mahmûd  de¬ 
posited  there  the  relics  of  the  Prophet,  which  had 
been  found  in  the  treasure  of  the  Serai  (foot-print). 
The  grand  vizier  Sinin  Pasha  (d.  1133=1729), 
the  sultana  Mäh  FirQz  Khadidja,  mother  of  Oth- 
män  III,  the  grand  viziers  Semiz  CAH  Pasha  and 
GurdjI  Muhammed  Pasha,  Lala  Mustafä  Pasha,  the 
conqueror  of  Cyprus  and  many  other  well-known 
great  personages  arc  buried  in  the  turba  or  in 
the  immediate  approaches  of  the  parvis.  The  mosque, 
situated  outside  the  Byzantine  enceinte  and  round 
which  an  important  suburb  has  grown  up,  is 
venerated  by  Mussulmans,  and  an  unbeliever  is 
not  allowed  to  enter  it.  It  is  here  that  at  the 
commencement  of  each  new  reign  of  the  cOthman 
dynasty  the  ceremony  of  enthroning  the  sovereign 
takes  place;  he  is  solemnly  girded  with  the  sword 
of  his  ancestor  by  the  hands  of  the  tclebf,  the 
General-superior  of  the  religious  order  of  the 
Mawlawiya  (Mewlewl)  or  dancing  derwfchcs,  who  is 
a  direct  descendant  of  ßjaläl  al-Din  Rûmï,  and 
who  comes  expressly  for  this  purpose  from  Konya 
his  usual  residence. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  Sacd,  iiib.  49-50;  Ja- 
bärl,  üi.  2324;  Ibn  al-Athlr,  Usd  al- ghilbay  v. 
143;  Hafiç  Husain  b.  HâdjdjI  lsriiä^l,  Hadlkat 
al-djau'äm?  (Constantinople,  1281),  i.  243; 
Abridgment  of  the  same  in  Hammer- Purgstall, 
Hist,  de  U  empire  ottoman ,  xviii.  57;  Cl.  Huart, 
Ko nia ,  la  ville  des  derviches  tourneurs ,  p.  206. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

ABU  'l^ALÀ9  Ahmed  b.  cAhd  A1.1.A11  b. 
SulaïmXn  al-Macarrï,  the  celebrated  Muhammedan 


poet;  bora  in  363  (973)  at  MaSurmt  al-NuSntn, 
a  small  town  in  Northern  Syria,  between  Aleppo 
and  Emessa.  He  belonged  to  a  respectable  Arab 
family  claiming  descent  from  the  tribe  of  TanGkb, 
which  had  long  been  settled  in  this  region.  His 
grandfather  had  filled  the  office  of  kadi,  and  hit 
father  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  culti¬ 
vation.  Abu  VAll*  was  scarcely  four  years  old 
when  an  attack  of  small-pox  left  him  almost  totally 
blind;  and  we  may  well  be  astonished  by  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  memory  which  enabled 
him,  in  spite  of  this  deprivation,  to  display  in 
his  works  variety  and  range  of  learning  that  have 
seldom  been  surpassed.  His  youth  fell  in  troubled 
times.  The  Hamdänides  still  maintained  a  preca¬ 
rious  hold  on  Northern  Syria,  but  they  were  hard 
pressed  between  the  Fätimidcs  advancing  from  the 
south  and  the  Byzantines  on  the  north.  Circum¬ 
stances,  however,  were  not  wholly  unfavorable 
to  literature.  Although  the  brilliant  epoch  of  Saif 
al-Dawla  had  passed  away,  the  revival  which  he 
inaugurated  had  not  yet  spent  its  force,  and  the 
literary  renown  of  Syria  stood  very  high  at  this 
time,  as  it  may  be  learned  from  al-XbacAlibl,  Aba 
*l-cAlâ>,s  contemporary  (sec  Margoliouth,  The  let • 
ters  of  Abu  *t'cA/ü ,  introduction,  p.  xvi).  Abu  *l-cAlRJ 
received  his  education  in  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and 
Antioch  under  the  pupils  of  the  grammarian  Ibn 
JChälilya  and  other  Syrian  scholars.  The  career  to 
which  his  studies  were  directed  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  professional  encomiast,  like  Muta- 
nabbl,  and  several  of  his  panegyrics  on  the  Ham- 
dänide  SacId  al-Dawla  have  come  down  to  us.  In 
any  case  he  soon  abandoned  a  calling  which, 
however  successful  it  might  be,  would  have  ex¬ 
posed  his  proud  and  sensitive  nature  to  intoler¬ 
able  humiliation.  „Never*,  he  says  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  the  al-zandy  „did  1  tickle  the  ears 

of  princes  with  chants  or  eulogize  any  one  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  a  reward*.  On  his  return  to  Macarra 
he  supported  himself  by  a  small  annual  pension 
of  30  dinars,  paid  from  a  trust-fund,  and  possibly 
by  the  fees  of  pupils  whom  his  already  great  re¬ 
putation  must  have  attracted.  That  he  was  not 
without  honor  in  his  native  town  appears  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens 
to  answer  an  official  communication  addressed  to 
them  by  the  well-known  politician  and  author, 
Abu  '1-Kûsim  b.  cAlI  al-Maghribl.  Abu  VAla9  re¬ 
mained  at  Macarra  until  401  (lOioj,  when,  foi 
somewhat  obscure  reasons,  he  resolved  to  settle 
in  Bagdad.  It  is  not  strange  that  in  the  prime 
of  life  he  should  have  felt  the  chafing  limitations 
of  provincial  society  and  pined  for  a  larger  held 
in  which  his  talents  might  obtain  their  merited . 
recognition.  To  the  capital  accordingly  he  went, 
but  after  a  year  and  seven  months  he  was  once 
more  on  the  way  home.  He  himself  says  that  his 
mother's  illness,  and  his  own  lack  of  resources 
were  the  causes  of  his  return;  but  the  latter 
cause  seems  improbable  as  he  had  many  influen¬ 
tial  friends  who  could  have  come  to  his  aid,  if 
necessary.  At  the  same  time  his  reception,  cor¬ 
dial  and  even  flattering  as  it  was,  was  marred 
by  some  instances  of  incivility;  and  moreover,  the 
poet's  refusal  to  write  verse  professionally  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  An  indignity  which 
he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  al-Murtadä,  brother 
of  the  famous  poet,  al-Sharlf  al-Kadf,  may  have 
finally  decided  him  to  leave  the  city  (Margoliouth, 
toc.  cit.y  pp.  xxvii  et  seq.).  His  visit  to  Bagdad 
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marks  the  turning-point  in  his  life.  Hitherto  he 
had  won  distinction  as  an  erudite  savant  and  as 
an  accomplished  poet  in  the  style  of  Mutanabbl, 
for  whom  he  cherished  an  enthusiastic  admira¬ 
tion.  His  peculiar  genius  is  revealed  only  in  his 
later  works  written  alter  his  return  to  Ma'arm  — 
the  Luzttmlyat  and  the  Ri salat  at*  gkuf run  ;  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  Bagdad  he  was 
first  imbued  with  many  of  the  unorthodox  ideas 
and  speculations  by  which  these  works  are  cha¬ 
racterized.  The  assertion  that  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  leading  scholars  of  the  day  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  his  own  testimony:  in  a  letter  in¬ 
forming  his  uncle  that  he  had  arrived  in  Macarra 
from  Bagdad  he  observes  that  since  passing  his 
twentieth  year  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  seek 
knowledge  from  any  inhabitant  of  cIräk  or  Syria. 
He  reached  home  only  to  be  greeted  by  the 
tidings  of  bis  mother's  death,  an  event  which 
affected  him  deeply  and  confirmed  him  in  his  in¬ 
tention  of  renouncing  the  world.  It  is  said  that 
henceforth  he  lived  in  a  cave  and  adopted  strictly 
ascetic  habits,  eating  no  animal  food  and  abstaining 
even  fro*"  eggs  and  milk.  The  name  rahn  aRmahba • 
sain,  (*t!ic  i*  able  prisoner“),  which  is  sometimes 
given  to  him,  refers  to  bis  seclusion  and  his  blind¬ 
ness.  He  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  be  a  her¬ 
mit.  Tin:  fame  and  fortune  which  he  bad  missed  at 
Hagdad  he  found  awaiting  him  at  Macarra.  Pupils 
came  from  far  countries  to  read  with  him,  and 
his  letters  which  have  been  edited  by  Margoliouth 
show  that  lie  was  frequently  in  correspondence 
with  scholars  anxious  to  profit  by  his  learning. 
The  Persian  traveller  and  poet,  Nrtsir-i  Khosrcw, 
who  visited  Macarra  in  439  (1047)  eleven  years 
before  Abu  ’l-’Alâ”»  death,  speaks  of  him  as  exer¬ 
cising  absolute  authority  in  the  town  and  pos¬ 
sessing  great  wealth  which  he  distributed  amongst 
the  poor,  while  he  himself  practised  austerities 
and  lived  like  a  saint.  Abu  VA  UP  passed  nearly 
forty  years  in  retirement,  but  not  in  idleness,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  long  list  of  bis  works 
which  were  composed,  f»>r  the  most  part,  during 
this  period.  lie  died  in  449  (1058). 

lie  owes  his  popularity  in  the  Käst  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  his  early  poems  entitled  Stiff  al<and, 
of  which  there  arc  numerous  MSS.  in  European 
libraries.  It  was  first  published  at  BfllaV  (1869), 
then  at  Bey  rout  (1884),  and  forms  the  subject  of 
a  dissertation  by  C.  Kicu  (De  AM/l-Alae  vita  et 
car  minibus^  Bonn,  1843).  The  best  known  com¬ 
mentaries  arc  those  by  the  author  himself  (Jpauf 
af-sakf)  and  his  pupil  al-Tihrlzt.  Most  of  the 
poems  in  the  Sakf  al-zand  were  written  l>c  fob: 
Aim  VAU”s  journey  to  Bagdad,  but  it  includi 
some  of  later  date.  They  consist  of  encomia,  elegies, 
occasional  pieces,  etc.,  a  special  section  being 
devoted  to  the  car  mitt  a  loricatia  (al-dirlyät). 
The  influence  of  Mutanabbl  is  apparent  not  only 
in  the  artificial  and  allusive  style  but  also  in  the 
freedom  with  which  conventional  rules  are  ignored 
or  defied.  Though  the  poet  sometimes  1>c trays  ir¬ 
reverence  in  touching  on  religious  matters,  there 
i*  no  trace  of  the  quite  unorthodox  views  which 
are  commonly  associated  with  him.  These  form 
a  striking  feature  in  the  second  collection  of  his 
poems  entitled  I.uztim  m3  lam  yalzam,  generally 
known  as  the  I.uzümlyUt ,  a  name  which  refers 
to  the  technical  difficulty  of  the  rhyme.  Their  con¬ 
tents  have  been  fully  discussed  by  von  Kreincr 
(in  the  Sit  tit  timber,  if.  (hit.  hist .  Classe  it.  Kais . 


A  had.  d.  Wissens  eh.,  cxvii.  6*h  part,  Vienna,  1889), 
who  has  also  published  the  text  and  translation  of 
selected  passages  in  the  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch.  Mar • 
gent.  G  esc  lisch.,  (xxix — xxxi  and  xxxviii).  Von 
Kremcr*s  estimate  of  the  work  is  perhaps  too 
favorable,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  here 
Abu  VAUP  proves  himself  to  be  a  singularly 
bold  and  original  thinker  as  well  as  a  lofty  mo¬ 
ralist.  Not  satisfied  with  fearlessly  denouncing  po¬ 
litical  and  social  abuses,  he  takes  the  whole  of 
human  life  for  his  theme  and  meditates  on  its 
deepest  problems.  To  compare  him  with  Abu 
VÄtähiya,  whom  he  obviously  resembles  in  some 
respects,  is  to  do  him  less  than  justice.  In  the 
Luzumlyh.  Abu  VAIfP  shakes  off  the  fetters  of 
dogma  which  bound  his  predecessor  and  rises  to 
a  higher  plane.  Another  remarkable  work,  the 
Ri  salat  al-çhttfrân ,  of  which  there  are  manu¬ 
scripts  at  Constantinople  and  Cambridge,  has  been 
described  and  in  part  translated. by  the  present 
writer  (Journ.  of  the  Roy .  As.  Soc .,  1900,  pp. 
637—7205 190a,  pp.  75 — 101, 337—36*1 813— 
847).  It  it  an  epistle  in  ornate  prose  addressed 
to  a  certain  cAlI  b.  MansOr  of  Aleppo.  The  heathen 
poets  who  have  been  forgiven  —  hence  the  title 
—  and  raised  to  Paradise,  where  the  scene  is 
laid,  arc  introduced  as  the  principal  characters  in 
what  may  be  called  a  burlesque  Divina  Comme • 
dia  or,  as  it  really  is,  an  audacious  parody  of 
Muhnnunedan  ideas  concerning  the  Afterworld. 
Besides  this,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  learning  and  in  particular  an  account  of 
the  zittdiks  (freethinkers)  with  specimens  of  their 
poetry  and  reflections  on  the  nature  of  their  be¬ 
lief.  The  extant  correspondence  (mukatabât)  of 
Abu  VAla'  has  been  edited  with  a  translation, 
valuable  notes,  and  an  exhaustive  biography  by 
I).  S.  Margoliouth  (Oxford,  1898).  Of  his  other 
works,  about  sixty  in  number,  very  few  have  been 
preserved. 

The  question  of  Abu  VAlaJ*s  orthodoxy  was 
warmly  debated  during  his  lifetime,  and  though 
he  did  not  lack  defenders,  many  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  looked  upon  him  as  a  heretic,  a  view 
which  has  generally  prevailed  ever  since.  The 
evidence  afforded  by  his  writings  is  ambiguous  and 
contradictory.  It  Is  said  tlmt  he  composed  a  work 
entitled  al*l'tt\Til  wa'l'ghüyât  in  imitation  of  the 
Kor'ftn  (see  Goldzihcr,  Muhatntn.  Studien ,  il.  403), 
but  in  his  Ri salat  al*ghufr3n  he  severely  cen¬ 
sures  Ibn  al-Rfiwandl  for  having  done  the  same 
thing,  and  accepts  the  orthodox  view  as  to  the 
incomparable  style  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  If  in 
some  passages  of  the  LuzTunlyät  he  seems  to 
speak  as  a  pious  Muslim,  yet  there  is  scarcely 
any  dogma  of  Islam  that  he  has  not  ridiculed. 
Different  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  fact, 
but  none  so  curious  os  the  suggestion  that  the 
course  of  his  thoughts  was  determined  by  the 
difficult  metre  in  which  lie  chose  to  write.  One 
cannot  help  feeling  that  he  was  a  thorough  sceptic 
at  heart  and  that  his  most  characteristic  utterances 
arc  in  this  vein.  The  orthodox  passages  were 
probably  meant  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his 
critics,  or  it  is  conceivable  that  he  sometimes 
doubted  his  own  doubts  and  saw  no  harm  in 
having  two  strings  to  his  bow.  In  reading  him 
one  is  often  reminded  of  Lucian,  and  often  again 
of  Lucretius.  He  is  a  monotheist,  but  the  God  in 
whom  he  believes  is  little  more  than  an  imper¬ 
sonal  Fate.  He  does  not  accept  the  theory  of 
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divin#  revelation.  Religion  In  hit  view  la  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  human  mind,  the  result  of  education 
and  habit,  and  he  repeatedly  inveighs  against 
those  who  take  advantage  of  the  superstitious 
credulity  of  mankind  in  order  to  gain  power  and 
riches  for  themselves.  He  admits  no  prospect  of 
a  future  life  and  looks  forward  to  annihilation  as 
a  happy  release  from  the  burden  of  mortality. 
His  despairing  pessimism  leads  him  to  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  sinful  to  beget  children  and  expose 
them  to  all  the  miseries  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Hut 
his  philosophy  is  not  merely  negative.  He  favors 
active  piety,  active  righteousness,  which  he  sets 
far  above  fasting  and  prayer.  „The  man  of  true 
religion  is  he  that  fights  against  evil  and  has 
girded  himself  with  the  girdle  and  loin-cloth  of 
asceticism“.  Every  one  should  follow  the  promptings 
of  reason  and  conscience,  which  are  the  only  sure 
guides  to  Truth.  Indian  influence  is  probably  dis¬ 
cernible  in  his  creed  that  no  living  creature  should 
be  slain  for  food  or  injured,  and  in  other  opin¬ 
ions  of  a  peculiar  kind.  He  himself  says  that  he 
adopted  vegetarianism  in  his  thirtieth  year,  #.  e. 
before  his  journey  to  Bagdad,  partly  from  motives 
of  economy  (  Journ .  of  the  Roy .  As .  Soc.  1902, 
pp.  319—320),  but  he  obstinately  evades  giving 
an  answer  to  the  plain  question,  „On  what  reli¬ 
gious  ground  do  you  abstain  from  meat“  ?  It  would 
be  unfair  to  tax  him  with  hypocrisy,  though  se¬ 
veral  passages  might  be  quoted  which  indicate 
that  he  considered  himself  free  to  practise  dissi¬ 
mulation,  whenever  it  suited  him  to  do  so,  in  any 
matter  connected  with  his  religion. 

Bibliography :  In  addition  to  the  sources 
quoted  in  this  article,  Brockclmann,  Gesch.  d. 
arab .  Litter .,  i.  255.  (Nicholson.) 

ABÜ  CALl  KaLANDAR  &IARAF  al-DIn 
PAnIfAtI,  an  Indian  saint,  came  from  the  ‘Iräfc 
to  Pänlput,  where  he  ’died  in  724  (1324).  It  is 
related  that  he  met  there  the  famous  saint  Ku{b 
al-DIn  Bakhtiyir  Käkl  [q.  v.],  although  this  latter 
died  as  early  as  630  (1232).  Quite  as  fabulous 
is  the  account  which  tells  how*,  after  a  long 
stay  in  Pänipät,  suddenly  moved  by  the  divine 
spirit,  he  went  to  Asia  Minor  to  receive  instruction 
from  the  famous  mystics  Shams  al-DIn  Tibrlzl 
and  Ijjnlid  al-DIn  Kùmï.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  he  is  highly  honored  in  India  under  the 
name  of  Shaikh  (or  Slh^h)  Sharnf  IIQ  cAlI  Kalan- 
dar,  that  many  miracles  are  ascribed  to  him  and 
that  his  grave  is  a  much  visited  place  of  pilgrimage. 

Bibliography :  Garcin  de  Tassy,  Visla - 
tnistne  Câpres  le  Coran  (3d  cd.),  pp.  391  et 
sei/.  ;  Proceedings  of  the  As .  Soc.  Bengal \  1870, 
p.  125;  1873,  p.  97. 

ABÜ  <ALI  al-KAU.  [Sec  al-kAlI.] 

ABU  <ALÏ  Muhammkd  11.  11.  y  As,  lord  of 
KlrmSn,  a  native  of  Sogdiana.  A  brigand  at  first, 
then  a  general  in  the  service  of  the  Hüyidcs,  he 
made  himself  independent  afterwards  as  the  master 
of  the  province  of  Kirmân,  which  he  governed 
for  thirty-seven  years;  whilst  in  this  position  lie 
received  a  flag  of  honor  from  the  cAbbaside  ca¬ 
liph  Mull*  li-’lläh  in  348  (959).  Having  been 
struck  with  paralysis  and  fearing  for  his  life,  he 
invested  his  eldest  son  Alyosac  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Kirmän;  then,  becoming  suspicious,  he 
had  him  confined  in  a  fortress,  from  which  the 
young  man  escaped,  whilst  his  father  was  in  one 
of  his  long  swoons,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army 
returned  to  besiege  him.  The  latter  abdicated  and 


retired  to  Bukb&rl,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  the  S&mAnide  MansOr  I  b.  Nah;  he  stayed 
with  him  until  his  death,  which  took  place  the 
same  year  (356  =  967).  He  advised  him  to  attack 
the  BQyides*  country.  Kirm&n  was  subdued  the 
following  year  by  the  BQyide  cAdud  al-Dawla. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  ol-Athlr  (ed.  Tomb.), 
viii.  393»  426  et  st y.,  432  et  seq.\  Mlrkhondand 
Hamd  Allah  Mustawfi  (Dcfremery,  Hist,  des  Sa» 
Mitnidesy  pp.  154,  261).  (Cl.  Huart.) 

ABU  ‘ALl  B.  Mi*tfTAi»j.  [See  ahmed  b. 

ABI  BEKR  MUHAMMED.] 

ABO  ALI  b.  SlMiqUR  (Muhammed  k 
Muhammkd),  successor  to  his  father  Abu'I-Iiasan 
[q.  v.]  as  governor  of  IÇhorâsân  and  hereditary 
vassal  prince  of  KQhistQn.  During  his  father's 
lifetime  he  had  been  governor  of  Herat;  after 
,  the  former's  death  (Phu’l-Hidjdja  378  =  March- 
April  989)  he  successfully  stood  his  ground  against 
the  SämÄnidcs  and  the  Pretorian  K&'ik,  at  that  time 
governor  of  llalkh.  Without  openly  rebelling  he  in 
reality  assumed  the  status  of  an  independent  ruler, 
gave  himself  high-sounding  titles  —  as  is  proved 
by  his  coins,  — -  and  took  possession  of  all  the 
government  revenues  of  his  province  on  the  pretext 
of  having  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
army.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  secret  agreement 
with  the  KnrAkhftnidc  HogluS  &hân  llûrün,  the 
conqueror  of  Transoxania,  and  to  have  arranged 
with  him  to  divide  the  Samâuide  territory  on  the 
understanding  that  he  should  have  the  land  up 
to  the  Oxus  frontier.  However,  after  the  occupation 
of  Bukharî  (Rabf  I  382  =  May  992)  the  khan, 
entirely  neglecting  the  agreement,  wished  to  treat 
Aba  ‘All  as  his  governor.  The  latter,  therefore, 
joined  the  Sämfmidc  Nuh  b.  Mansür  and  received 
ample  assurances  from  him,  which  were,  however, 
likewise  not  kept,  as  the  Samanide  succeeded, 
owing  to  favorable  circumstances,  in  returning 
to  Bukhara  without  any  outside  help  (on  Wed¬ 
nesday  14dl  Djumäda  U  =  I7,h  August  of  the 
same  year).  AbQ  cAl!  now  endeavored  with  the 
assistance  of  his  former  enemy  Fà'ifc  to  maintain 
his  supremacy,  but  the  allies  were  defeated  on 
Tuesday  the  15th  Ramadan  384  (23*1  Oct.  993) 
by  the  Sämänide  and  his  allies  the  Ghaznawides. 
AbQ  CA1I  went  to  Amul  (the  present  Cirdjui)  and 
thence  to  Khwnrizm.  Being  treacherously  made 
prisoner  at  llazftrasp  by  &b*arizni{dli\Jb  AbQ  CAH 
was  liberated  by  his  friend  Ma'mOn,  the  prince 
of  Gurgäntlj,  and  through  his  mediation  returned 
to  Bukhara.  At  first  KQh  received  him  with  great 
pomp,  but  shortly  afterwards  he  was  cast  into 
prison  and  handed  over  to  his  enemy  Sebuktegln 
of  Ghazna  (Shacl  än  386  =  August-September  996).  • 
He  is  said  to  have  perished  miserably  in  the 
fortress  of  Gardiz  where  he  was  imprisoned. 
His  coflin  was  transported  to  Kâyin  in  Kûhistân 
(Rad jab  388  =  July  998);  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  priests,  whom  AbQ  CAI(  always 
favored,  on  the  opening  of  the  coffin  his  corpse 
clothed  only  in  a  shirt  of  white  wool  (//?/)  was 
found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  —  His 
brother  Abu'l-Kasim  CAU  b.  Muhammed  followed 
him  in  Kühistan. 

Bibliography !  cOtbî,  Ta'rtkh  Yantlnl  (cd. 
with  commentary  by  Manlnf,  Cairo,  1286;,  I. 

1 71-172;  GardizI,  Zain  al-akhl>Ury  MS.  Cambridge 
(King's  Coll.,  N°.  2 1 3),  fos.  107-108  and  Oxford 
(Bodleiana,  Ouselcy,  N®.  240),  fos.  1 33- 1 34; 
Baihukl  (cd.  Morlcy),  pp.  234  et  seq.\  quotation 
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from  Tdrlfri  Nlsübür,  In  Sam'inI, 

KitZb  al-ansâb,  s.  v.  aLSimÿürl  (quoted  by 
Barthold,  Turkestan  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
the  Mongol >,  Russian,  i.  60). 

(W.  Barthold.) 

ABU  cALl  b.  SNA.  [See  ibn  sInA.] 

ABU  cAMR  (Zabbfto)  B.  al-'Alä*  b. 
'AmmAr  b.  al-UryAn  al-MAzinî,  one  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  Arabian  philology  and  one  of  the  seven 
canonical  readers  of  the  Kor’in.  He  was  born 
about  the  year  70  (689)  in  Mecca,  and  lived  in 
Basra  where  he  had  intercourse  with  'IsS  b.  'Omar 
al-Xba^afl,  the  teacher  of  al-Kballl  and  of  Siba- 
waih,  and  where  al-Asma'l  was  his  pupil  for  ten 
years.  He  died  about  the  year  154  (770)  in  Kflfa 
on  his  return  journey  from  Damascus  where  he 
had  been  visiting  the  governor  cAbd  al-Wahhäb. 
His  main  work  consisted  of  compiling  the  ancient 
poetry  of  the  heathen  period  and  he  went  about 
it  in  a  more  conscientious  manner  than  Kjjalaf 
al-Ahmar  and  other  compilers,  though  on  his  own 
confession  he  is  said  to  have  forged  at  least  one 
verse  of  al-A'&b*  (comp.  Afuthir ,  ii.  21 1,  1.  10). 
He  later  on  burnt  his  very  extensive  compilation, 
it  is  said  from  pious  motives,  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  Kortln.  His  recen¬ 
sion  of  the  sacred  Book  was  much  studied  later 
whilst  nothing  has  been  preserved  of  his  profane 
philological  works.  A  verse  in  praise  of  him  is 
in  FarazdaV,  Dhudn,  N°.  696. 

Bibliography  :  al-ljjâhiz,  Dayan,  i.  21  et 
seq •  123;  lbn  Duraid,  Kitab  aLis&tifräfr,  p.126; 
Ibn  al-Anb£rI,  pp.  29 — 34;  Fihrist ,  p.  28;  lbn 
KhalÜkân  (cd.  Wüstenf.),  Nd.  478;  Flügel,  Die 
grammatischen  Schulen ,  pp.  32 — 34;  N’öldeke, 
Geich .  d,  Qoräns ,  p.  290;  Goldziher,  Abh,  zur 
arab,  Philologie ,  i.  138;  Brockelmann,  Gesell, 
d,  arab .  Litter .,  i.  99;  'Omar  b.  K&sim  al- 
Nasihsbär  al-Misrl  (about  900=  1495),  a/-A'<ff<rr 
al-mifrl  fi  frira  at  Abi  cAmr  b,  tAläi  al-Ba^rl, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  Hafs  b.  cOmar 
(d.  246  =  860),  and  Salih  b.  Ziyäd  (died  261  s 
874),  Bcrl.  MS.  N*.  639.  (Brockklmann.) 
ABÜ  'ARlSH,  chief  place  of  a  district 
(^WJ')of  the  same  name  in  the  Snndjaff  of  Jlodaida, 
sir  hours  journey  from  the  sea.  In  1834  the  town 
contained  7000  to  8000  inhabitants,  amongst  them 
being  a  number  of  trading  Banians  and  Hadra- 
mawtans.  The  port  of  the  country,  L>jizän  (the 
ancient  Djaifcltfn),  has  been  of  no1  importance  for 
a  long  time  past  in  comparison  with  Hodaida. 

Historical:  Aba  'Arish  was  formerly  subject 
to  the  rulers  of  Yemen,  but  in  the  l8l|t  century 
a  certain  Über  If  Ahmed  founded  there  an  indepen¬ 
dent  sovereignty.  Through  the  Turkish  campaign  of 
1871  the  town  became  nominally  Turkish  territory. 

B i bti ograp hy :  Niebuhr,  Beschreibung  von 
Arabien ,  pp.  266  et  seq,  ;  Tamisier,  Voyage  en 
Arabie ,  i.  374  et  seq.\  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  xii. 
1016  et  seq . 

ABU  ’l-ASWAD  ZAlim  b.  Sufyân  ai.- 
Du’aiI  (this  according  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Baçrians;  KQfic  pronunciation  al-DFlI),  a  poet 
of  the  DU  tribe,  which  he,  however,  left  in  order 
to  settle  amongst  the  Hudhailites;  he  also  dwelt 
some  time  with  the  Bana  Kushair  the  tribe  of  his 
wife,  lie  was  a  partisan  of  'All  and  was  sent  by 
c All's  Basrian  representative  os  a  negotiator  to 
<A‘’i&h**  falha  and  al-Zubau,  and  he  also  fought 
for  ‘All  at  ÿiflftn.  When  lbn  al-' Abb2s  was  'All's 
governor  in  Basra  (from  the  year  36  ss  656-657), 


Abul-Aswad  held  a  high  office  there.  He  gave 
vent  to  the  ill  temper,  which  occasionally  arose 
from  his  duties,  in  his  poems.  In  the  Kbiridjite 
wars  he  acted  as  leader  of  Ibn  al-cAbb£s*  troops. 
It  was  he  that  brought  to  All's  notice  the  latter's 
embezzlements,  and  after  the  latter's  dismissal  he 
is  said  to  have  himself  been  governor  in  Basra  for 
a  short  time.  This,  however,  is  improbable,  for 
a  man,  who  in  his  own  poems  calls  himself  the 
„down-trodden  one11  and  for  every  kick  was  ready 
to  kiss  the  giver's  hand,  was  by  no  means  the 
man  for  the  delicate  state  of  affairs  in  Basra.  The 
assassination  of  'All  furnished  him  with  a  fresh 
theme  for  his  lamentations.  In  a  poem,  for  the 
rest  quite  insignificant,  written  under  the  fresh 
impression  of  the  event,  he  already  accuses  the 
Umaiyads  of  being  the  moral  instigators  of  the 
crime.  The  agreement  l>etween  'Abd  Allah  b. 
'Amir,  Mu'iwiya's  governor  in  Basra,  and  Ibn 
al-'Abb&s  is  therefore  painful  to  him,  for  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  Abu'l-Aswad’s  feelings  for  the  'Alides, 
Ibn  'Amir  let  their  friendship  cool  down  consi¬ 
derably.  He  had  also  to  complain  of  the  behavior 
of  Ziyâd  b.  Sumaiya,  who  in  'All's  time  was  his 
subordinate  but  subsequently,  after  Ibn  'Amir,  was 
himself  governor  of  Basra;  still  Ziyäd  is  said 
to  have  stirred  up  ill  blood  against  him  even  in 
'All’s  time.  His  wife,  too,  like  her  tribe,  was  to 
his  great  sorrow  a  friend  of  the  Umaiyads.  — 
Abu'l-Aswad  was  not  always  favored  by  fortune 
and  like  all  Arabs  was  envious  of  clients  who 
were  better  off  than  he.  In  the  year  69  (688-689) 
at  the  age  of  85,  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the 
plague;  the  last  dated  event  mentioned  in  his 
poems  took  place  in  the  year  61  (68o-68l).  It  is 
mere  invention  to  say  that  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  Arabic  grammar.  The  anecdotes  about  him  are 
not  favorable,  but  according  to  the  evidence  of 
his  poems  they  are  partly  at  least  well-contrived. 

Bibliograph y  :  Brockelniann,  Gesch .  d, 
arab ,  Litter .,  i.  42;  Niiidekc,  in  the  Zeit  sehr, 
d ,  Deutsch,  MorgenL  Gesellseh .,  xviii.  232. 

(Keckkndokf.) 

ABU  <ATA>  Aklai.1  (or  MarzUç)  b.  Yasär 
al-SindT,  an  Arabian  poet.  He  owes  his  surname 
al-Sindl  to  the  fact  that  his  father  came  from 
Sind;  he  himself  was  born  in  Küfa  and  lived 
there  as  a  client  of  the  Bana  Asad.  He  fought 
for  the  decaying  Umaiyad  dynasty  with  pen  and 
sword,  praising  them  and  casting  scorn  on  their 
adversaries.  It  is  true,  however,  that  when  the 
'Abbäsidcs  obtained  the  power,  he  lowered  him¬ 
self  so  far  as  to  endeavor  by  singing  the  praise 
of  the  new  rulers  to  wheedle  himself  into  their 
favor.  But  the  iron  character  of  the  „Blooj- 
shedder*  was  but  little  sensible  to  such  fawning, 
and  duriug  his  successor  al-Mansdr's  reign  the 
poet  was  even  obliged  to  keep  himself  hidden. 
Only  after  al-Mansur’s  death  in  158  (774)  did  he 
again  make  his  appearance  and  no  doubt  died 
shortly  afterwards;  the  exact  date  is  not  known. 
AbU  'A^  was  considered  a  good  poet  —  his 
elegy  on  Ibn  Hubaira  [q.  v.]  being  especially 
famous,  —  although  he  pronounced  Arabic  badly 
and  even  stammered,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
have  his  poetry  recited  by  others. 

Bibliograp  hy  :  Ibn  Kotaiba,  Kitâb  aLth?r 
(ed.  de  Gocjc),  pp.  482 — 484;  A  g  haul,  xv».  8i-~ 
87;  If  amäs  a ,  i.  372  et  seq,\  Khizänat  al*adab , 
iv.  170;  Brockelmann,  Gesch .  d,  arab.  Litter 
i.  63.  (A.  Schaade.) 
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ABU  '^‘ATÄHIYA,  one  of  the  most  Im¬ 
portait  Arabian  poets  of  the  'Abb&tide  epoch. 
Abu  Ishâfc  IsmâcU  b.  al-K&sim  b.  Suwaid  b.  Kai- 
saD)  surnamed  AbuVAtâhiya,  was  bom  in  130 
(748)  in  ‘Ain  al-Tarar,  a  small  village  not  far 
from  al-Anbär  (according  to  other  accounts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Medina).  His  forefathers  belonged 
to  the  Bedouin  tribe  of  ‘Anaza;  his  father  al-Käsim 
was  a  cupper.  He  himself  and  his  brother  Zaid 
had  a  small  pottery  in  KQfa,  and  it  is  related 
that  people  who  visited  him  wrote  down  on 
potsherds  the  poems  he  recited.  When  he  had 
begun  to  make  a  name  for  himself  as  a  poet, 
he  went  to  Bagdad  with  the  musician  Ibrahim 
al-Mawsill  who  became  famous  afterwards.  At  first, 
however,  he  was  not  able  to  make  himself  heard, 
and  for  a  while  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
modest  Hlra.  From  that  place,  however,  his  fame 
as  a  poet  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ears  of  Caliph 
al-Mahdl,  who  summoned  him  back  to  Bagdad. 
But  AbuVAtahiya  was  not  to  enjoy  the  princely 
favor  for  long.  He  was  imprudent  enough  to  mention 
and  to  describe  in  his  poems  a  female  slave  of 
al-Mahdi's,  named  ‘Otba,  and  the  caliph,  highly 
incensed  at  this,  cast  him  into  prison.  But  he  was 
soon  set  free  and  thereafter  was  on  a  friendly  if 
not  an  intimate  footing  with  al-Mahdl  as  well  as 
with  the  latter’s  successors.  His  early  developed, 
earnest  and  ascetic  notion  of  life  made  him 
detest  the  frivolous  court  life,  and  after  HatQn 
al-Rasbid's  accession  he  even  wanted  to  abandon 
entirely  the  vanity  of  poetry,  a  decision  which 
the  despot  endeavored  to  shake  by  again  putting 
him  in  prison.  There  are  several  accounts  as  to 
the  yeat  of  his  death;  according  to  a  tradition 
ascribed  to  his  son  Muhammcd,  he  died  in  210 
(825),  according  to  another  in  21 1  (826)  or 
213  (828). 

AbuVAtähiya’s  contemporaries  have  represented 
him  as  a  free-thinker,  because  he  had  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  endeavored  to  solve 
the  eternal  riddle  of  dualism  by  assuming  that 
God  had  created  two  mutually  opposing  substances 
(1 ijawkor\  from  which  everything  had  been  evolved 
and  into  which  everything  would  resolve  itself. 

AbuVAt&hiya’s  poems  have  only  been  incom¬ 
pletely  preserved.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  clear 
range  of  ideas  and  simplicity  of  expression  ;  he 
thoroughly  despised  the  pomposity  of  the  old 
desert-poetry,  which,  under  changed  conditions, 
had  sunk  to  mere  conventional  elegance.  He  desired 
to  write  poetry  comprehensible  for  the  people,  and 
the  contemplative  meaning  of  his  kasldas  was 
the  main  point  in  his  eyes;  most  of  them  consist 
of  loosely  connected  sayings  and  admonitions.  The 
greater  part  of  his  works  which  have  been  preserved 
belong  to  the  ZuhdiyUt  kind  (i.  e.  religious  poems). 
The  main  feature  of  them  is  the  poet's  frank 
pessimism;  asceticism  is  warranted  by  the  nullity 
of  the  things  of  this  world.  »The  world“,  he  says, 
»is  a  lasting  rotation  of  pain;  everywhere  purity 
is  mingled  with  the  colors  of  matter,  and  only 
he  can  hope  to  be  satisfied,  who  carries  content¬ 
ment  in  his  own  heart.“  In  spite  of  this  melan¬ 
choly  view  of  life  there  is  no  question  of  effeminate 
whimpering  in  his  philosophy;  robust  and  deter¬ 
mined,  even  if  not  glad  and  joyous,  he  bears  the 
burden  of  life  simply  because  it  must  be  so. 

The  second  and  smaller  part  of  what  has  been 
handed  down  of  his  writings  falls  into  six  divi¬ 
sions:  1)  Eulogies  (only  very  fragmentary)  mostly 


in  praise  of  the  caliphs  al-Mahdl,  al-Hldl,  Hlrti 
and  al-Ma’mQn;  2)  occasional  poems,  amongst 
which  are  many  pretty  and  witty  trifles;  3) satires; 
4)  tragic  poems;  3)  extempore  poems;  ^epigram¬ 
matic  maxims. 

AbuVAtahiya  is  the  first  philosophical  poet  In 
Arabian  literature;  he  stands  alone  —  unfortun¬ 
ately  —  in  the  independence  of  the  form  he 
chose.  The  Society  of  Jesus  of  Beyrout  has  fur¬ 
nished  a  good  edition  of  his  poems  ( aLAtnrSr 
al-zâhiyU  fl  diuutn  AbC  l'  Atohiya,  Beyrout,  1887). 

Bibliography'.  Ibn  Jshallikan  (ed.  WUs- 
tenf.),  M.  91;  Aghu/il,  iii.  126 — 182;  A.  v. 
K  renier,  Cnlturgesrh.  des  Orients  unter  d.  Cha • 
///V«,  ii.  372;  Brockclmann,  Gesch.  d.  arab% 
Litter i.  78.  (J.  Okstrip.) 

ABU  ’l-A‘WAR  ‘Amr  b,  SukyAn  ai.-Sclam!, 
of  the  powerful  Sulaim  tribe,  whence  the  »rela¬ 
tive“  Sulanil.  His  mother  was  a  Christian  and  hia 
father  fought  at  Ohud  for  the  Koraishites.  The 
son,  who  docs  not  seem  to  have  frequented  the 
Prophet,  went  to  Syria,  probably  with  the  column 
commanded  by  Yazid  b.  Abi  Sufyän.  He  played 
a  conspicuous  part  at  al-Yarmük  as  divisional  com¬ 
mander,  remained  from  that  time  bound  to  the 
lot  of  the  Umaiyads,  and  in  consequence  drew 
upon  himself  the  maledictions  of  cAlI,  particularly 
after  the  part  he  took  in  the  battle  of  Sifftn.  He 
helped  ‘Amr  b.  al-‘As!  to  conquer  Egypt  for 
Mu‘äwiya,  and  was  in  command  of  several  naval 
expeditions,  lie  proved  himself  as  good  a  diplo¬ 
matist  as  an  administrator.  At  Siffln  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  cAli  and  drew  up  the  pre¬ 
liminary  protocol  to  the  conference  of  Adhroh; 
he  was  commanded  to  take  a  census  of  the  fel¬ 
lahs  in  Palestine  with  a  view  to  a  new  assess¬ 
ment  of  tribute.  Mu'ûwiya  also  intended  that  he 
should  replace,  in  Egypt,  ‘Amr,  b.  al-‘Asl,  who 
showed  too  much  independence,  an  undertaking 
in  which  he  miscarried.  He  was  governor  of  the 
Province  of  the  Jordan.  Ilis  manifold  services 
caused  him  to  be  ranked  by  the  Arab  annalists 
amongst  the  principal  lieutenants  of  Mu'&wiya, 
forming  his  dii'a  or  hi  (Una.  11c  disappeared  from 
the  political  scene  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
this  caliph. 

Bibliography'.  1  bn  Sa‘d,  iiib.  106;  Ibn  Hadjar, 
Ifâba^  iv.  14;  Ibn  Rostch,  p.  213;  Tabari,  sec 
index  ;  Mas'üdl,  Afurüi (J  (Paris),  iv.  351  ;  Michael 
Syrus,  ii.  442,  445,  450;  BaUufkl,  MahUsiny 
p.  149;  Ibn.  al-AUlir,  Usd  al-ghaba,  v.  138; 
Lammens,  Etudes  sur  le  regste  de  Mo' aw  i  a  /*r, 
pp.  42  et  scq.  (H.  Lammens.) 

ABÜ  cAWN  cArd  al-Mamk  b.  YazId 
al-KhoràsÀnI,  a  general  in  the  service  of  the 
cAhbasidcs.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in 
Khordsftn  on  the  25,b  Ramadftn  129  (9tl*  June  747) 
AbQ  ‘Awn  several  times  took  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Uinaiyads.  At  first  he  accompanied  the 
‘Abhäside  general  Kahtaba  b.  Sljablb;  then  he 
was  sent  by  the  latter  to  ShahrazQr,  where  on  the 
20  h  JibuTHidjdja  131  (10th  August  749),  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Malik  b.  Jar  If,  he  defeated  ‘Oihmin 
b.  Sufyän.  Whilst  Aba  cAwn  remained  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mosul,  the  Umaiyad  caliph  MarwSn 
11  marched  on  against  him.  Under  the  supreme 
command  of  cAl>d  Alklh  b.  ‘All,  Aba  ‘Awn  took 
part  in  the  battle  by  the  Greater  Zäb  (lt,h  Uju- 
mädä  11  132  =  25th  January  750),  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  MarwSn  and  in  the  capture  of  Damascus 
by  ‘Al>d  Allah  b.  ‘All.  When  the  latter  remained 
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behind  in  Palestine,  he  tent  Çiliÿ  b.  ‘All  together 
with  AbQ  cAwn  and  a  few  others  to  continue 
the  pursuit  to  Egypt,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
caliph,  after  a  fresh  defeat,  was  tracked  down 
and  killed  in  the  same  year.  Aba  cAwn  remained 
in  Egypt  till  further  orders  as  governor.  Jn  159 
(775-776)  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Khoräsän 
by  al-Mahdl,  but  deposed  in  the  following  year. 

Bibliography.  Tabari,  see  index;  Ibn  al- 
Atblr  (cd.  Tornb.),  v.  276  et  st y.;  Weil,  Gesch. 
</.  C halt  fen,  i.  699  et  seq .  ;  Muir,  The  caliphate , 
its  rise ,  dec  line,  and  fall  (3d  ed.),  pp.  430  et 
*cq.\  Well  hausen,  Das  a  rah.  Reich  und  sein 
Sturz ,  pp.  341  et  seq . 

(K.  V.  ZKTTKRSTfcEN.) 

ABU  BAIHAS  al-Haisam  h.  DjAbir,  a 
Khiridjite  of  tbe  Banfl  Sacd  b.  Dubai'a.  ln  order 
to  escape  from  the  persecutions  of  the  well-known 
nl-Hadjtljädj,  he  fled  to  Medina,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  governor,  cOthmän  b.  Ilaiyan,  and 
executed  in  a  most  cruel  manner’  (94  =  713).  He 
appears  to  have  held  a  prominent  position  as  a 
teacher,  for  a  section  of  the  Khäridjites  is  named 
Baihaslya  after  him,  this  section  taking  up  an  inter¬ 
mediate  position  between  the  harsh  Azrakitesaml 
the  more  gentle  Sofritcs  and  Ib&liles  (Abâdites). 
It  is  true  that  the  Baihasites  admitted  that  the 
Muslims  who  did  not  share  their  views  were  un¬ 
believers,  but  they  considered  it  was  permissible 
to  live  with  them,  to  marry  into  them  and  to 
accept  legacies  from  them.  lror  the  rest  their  views 
were  in  disagreement  so  that  they  fell  into  several 
»ulnltvisions. 

Ji ilfl iograp  hy\  Shahrastânl  (ed.  Curcton), 
p.  93  (llaarbrilcker,  i.  139;  ii.  405);  Mubarrad, 
Kamil \  pp.  604,  615;  Anonyme  a  nth.  Chronik 
(ed.  Ahlwardt),  p.  83;  Mascüdî,  MurTtJj  (Paris), 
v.  230.  (M.  Til.  Houtsma.) 

ABU  BAKRA  called  himself  a  freedinan 
of  the  Prophet's  after  he  had  been  converted  to 
Islam.  He  lived  at  first  as  a  slave  in  T'a'if*  When 
Muhammed  besieged  this  town  in  the  year  8(630) 
and  invited  all  the  slaves  of  the  Xbaljlfitcs  to  desert 
to  him,  he  obeyed  this  summons  and  thus  obtained 
his  freedom.  As  he  had  let  himself  down  the  walls 
by  means  of  a  trough-gutter  (bakra)  he  thenceforth 
as  a  Mussulman  bore  the  surname  of  Abu  Bakra. 
His  real  name  was  Nufaic  b.  al-Harith  (MasrUh); 
but  better  known  than  his  supposed  father  is  his 
mother  Sumaiya,  a  Persian  slave,  who  was  brought 
by  chance  to  T’â’if,  and  bore  three  sons,  of  whom 
Ziyftd  b.  Ahihi  [q.  v.]  is  the  best  known.  Abu 
llakra  aulisequently  lived  iu  Basra  and  was  scourged 
by  cOmar  when  his  accusation  against  al-Mughira 
b.  Shucba  [q.v.]  was  not  confirmed  by  his  brother 
ZiyOd.  During  the  fight  between  cAll  and  ‘A^iüha 
he  kept  in  the  background.  He  died  in  51  or  52 
(671-672)  and  is  said  to  have  left  forty  children. 
Amongst  his  descendants  the  kadi  BakkSr  b.  Ko- 
taiba  (comp,  about  him  Ibn  Khallikän,cd  Wiistenf., 
N®.  1 1 5),  who  also  happened  to  licar  the  Kunya  of 
Ab&  Bakra,  and  who  was  born  in  182  (798)  and 
died  in  270  (884),  is  the  best  known. 

if i bliograp hy\  Ibn  Kotaiba(cd.  Wüsten f.), 
p.  147;  Ibn  al-Athlr,  Usd  al-ghâba,  v.  1 51; 
T'alarl,  I.  2529  et  seq\  iii.  477  et  seq. ;  Bclä'Uiorl 
(ed.  de  C.ocjc),  pp.  343  et  seq. 

(M.  Til.  Houtsma.) 

abU  barA^ish,  a  fabulous  bird,  similar 

ta  a  sparrow,  or,  according  to  Kazwlnf,  similar 
to  a  stork,  and  living  in  the  et\lâh  bushes.  It  is 


generally  credited  with  the  peculiarity  of  altering 
the  color  of  its  feathers  continuously.  The  pre¬ 
dominating  color  is  said  to  be  dark  grey  („between 
white  and  black*,  according  to  Ibn  KhSlawaih  cited 
in  the  Lisän  aKArab ),  the  ends  of  the  feathers 
being  ash-grey,  the  middle  red  and  the  bottom  part 
black,  so  that  the  feathers  assume  different  colors 
according  as  the  bird  ruffles  them.  Like  the  cha¬ 
meleon  (abü  kalamtin )  the  abti  barakiib  also  be¬ 
came  proverbial  for  inconstant,  changeable  people. 

Bibliography :  Damlrl,  i.  202;  Kazwlnf 
(ed.  Wlistcnf.),  i.  406 }  Freytag,  Arab.  Proverb ., 
i.  409.  (Hell.) 

ABU  'l-BASHAR  (a.),  a  surname  of  Adam. 
[See  Adam.) 

ABU  BEKR  cAhd  AllAii,  with  the  sur¬ 
name  of  cAtIk,  variously  interpreted  by  tradition, 
the  first  caliph.  It  is  not  related  why  he  was 
given  the  surname  of  AbO  Bekr  (i.  e.  „father  of 
the  camel’s  foal*),  which  his  enemies  mockingly 
twisted  into  Abü  Fasll  („father  of  the  weaned 
young  of  a  camel*).  His  father  cOlhmän,  also 
called  Aba  Kuhäfa,  and  his  mother  Umm  al-Khair 
Salmi  bint  Sakhr  both  belonged  to  the  Meccan 
family  of  Ka^b  b.  Sacd  b.  Taim  b.  Murra.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  current  account,  AbO  Bekr  was  three 
years  younger  than  Muhammed.  He  lived  as  a 
well-to-do  merchant  iu  Mecca  and  is  said,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  but  little  trustworthy  account  (Ibn  Hadjar, 
Iftba ,  II,  828),  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  Muhammed  before  the  latter  was  called  to 
be  a  prophet.  He  belongs  to  Muhammed 's  oldest 
supporters,  even  though  it  remains  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  the  first  male  believer,  as  many 
maintain.  He  soon  took  an  important  position  in 
the  newly  formed  community,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  close  friendship  with  the  Prophet, 
but  also  by  virtue  of  his  own  personal  qualities, 
which  make  him  one  of  the  most  attractive  fig¬ 
ures  of  ancient  Islam.  Especially  characteristic  of 
him  was  the  unshakable,  blind  faith  with  which 
he  considered  Muhammed  as  the  chosen  instru¬ 
ment  of  divine  revelation,  and  which  made  him 
accept  his  every  word  os  absolute  truth.  On  oc¬ 
casions  when  others  doubted,  e.  g.  after  the  Pro¬ 
phets's  account  of  his  journey  at  night,  or  when 
they  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  his  conduct, 
as  on  the  occasion  of  the  Hudaibiya  covenant, 
he  remained  unshaken.  His  was  a  gentle  cha¬ 
racter.  During  the  reading  of  the  Korkin  he  shed 
tears,  a  thing  that  made  a  great  impression  on 
many,  but  especially  on  the  women;  and,  as  his 
daughter  related,  he  wept  with  joy  at  the  news 
that  he  might  accompany  Muhammed  in  his  emi¬ 
gration.  At  the  same  time  he  was  of  an  open, 
right-thinking  nature  and  was  several  times  able 
to  restrain  Muhammed  from  rash  actions  by  his 
sensible  advice.  He  was  very  susceptible  of  the 
purely  moral  thoughts  in  the  Prophet's  preaching, 
proving  this  by  purchasing  the  freedom  of  several 
slaves  and  by  similar  other  actions.  If,  after  the 
impressive  conduct  of  the  Jew  al-Zabfr,  he  really 
uttered  the  bigoted  words,  which  sound  so  harsh 
to  our  ears,  and  which  tradition  puts  in  his  mouth 
(„He  will  meet  his  1>clovcd  ones  again  in  Hell!*), 
it  must  be  explained  by  his  complete  absorption 
in  the  religious  ideas  with  which  his  friend  in¬ 
spired  him.  No  sacrifice  was  too  great  in  his  eyes 
for  the  sake  of  the  new  faith.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  of  his  considerable  fortune,  estimated  at 
40000  dirhem,  he  brought  to  Medina  the  small 
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mb  of  5000  dirhem.  Amidst  the  greatest  dangers 
he  faithfully  stood  by  his  friend  and  master,  and 
was  among  the  few  who  during  the  worst  period 
did  not  (lee  to  Abyssinia.  But  once,  during  the 
exclusion  of  the  Häshimides  from  the  Meccan 
community,  he  is  said  to  have  lost  his  courage. 
He  therefore  quitted  Mecca,  but  soon  returned 
under  the  protection  of  an  influential  Meccan, 
and  from  that  time  forward  remained  in  the  city 
although  his  protector  left  him  in  the  lurch.  His 
life  attained  its  apogee  when  Muhammcd  chose 
him  to  accompany  him  on  the  flight  from  Mecca, 
and  his  self-sacrificing  friendship  was  rewarded 
by  his  name  being  immortalized  in  the  Koriän  as 
„the  second  of  the  two*.  His  family  also  went 
to  Mecca  with  the  exception  of  his  son  cAbd  al- 
RahmSn,  who,  strangely  enough,  had  remained  a 
heathen  and  fought  at  Bedr  against  the  faithful, 
till  he  too  finally  was  converted  and  migrated  to 
Medina.  In  this  new  home  Abü  Bekr,  who  went 
on  supporting  the  „cause*  with  the  rest  of  his 
fortune,  set  up  a  modest  household  in  the  suburb 
of  al-Sunh.  Through  his  daughter  'Ä^iüha,  whom 
Muhammcd  had  married  shortly  after  the  emigra¬ 
tion  and  greatly  loved,  the  tie  between  the  two 
men  was  strengthened  still  more,  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  have  been  broken  by  the  scandal  which 
the  frivolous  young  woman  brought  about,  even  if 
it  had  not  taken  such  a  fortunate  turn  through 
revelation.  Aba  Bekr  was  nearly  always  with  the 
Prophet  and  accompanied  him  on  all  his  cam¬ 
paigns,  during  which  he,  though  little  warlike 
himself,  never  stirred  from  his  side  even  in  the 
most  perilous  moments.  On  the  other  hand  he 
was  very  seldom  and  in  exceptional  cases  employed 
as  a  leader  of  military  enterprises,  e.  g.  in  the 
Tabük  campaign  he  was  entrusted  with  a  standard. 
But  the  Prophet  sent  him  in  the  year  9  (631)  to 
Mecca  to  conduct  the  pilgrimage,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  wa»  he  and  not  CAH,  as  tradi¬ 
tions  maintain,  who  on  this  occasion  read  out  the 
act  of  separation  to  the  heathens.  When  Muham- 
med  fell  ill,  Abu  Bekr  had  to  read  the  prayers 
in  the  mosque  to  the  Muslims  in  his  stead.  This 
distinction  made  it  possible  for  cOmar  and  his 
friends,  after  Muhammed’s  death  on  the  8l,‘  June 
632,  to  propose  Abu  Bekr  as  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  thus  preventing  the  threatened  split.  But 
also  from  other  points  of  view  this  choice  was 
the  happiest  that  could  have  been  made.  In  no 
way  did  Abu  Bekr  represent  new  ideas  or  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  clung  to  Muliammed’s  way  of  thinking 
and  held  fast  to  everything  his  friend  had  ordered 
or  hinted  at.  In  this  manner  he  was  able,  in  spite 
of  all  mutual  antipathy,  to  hold  together  the  talented 
men  who  had  gathered  round  Muhammed,  and 
make  use  of  them  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
Through  his  absolute  lack  of  originality  and  his 
simple  but  sturdy  character  he  became  a  reincar¬ 
nation  of  Muhammed,  conducted  the  young  reli¬ 
gious  Community  through  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  times,  and  left  it  at  his  death  in  such 
a  firm  position  that  it  could  support  the  rule  of 
the  powerful  and  tatented  cOmar.  He  gave  a  proof 
of  his  scrupulous  obedience  to  Muhammed’s  orders 
first  after  the  latter’s  death,  by  sending,  in  spite  of 
the  threatening  state  of  affairs  in  Arabia,  the  young 
UsSma  wit-h  an  army  on  a  quite  unimportant  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  country  cast  of  the  Jordan.  Mean¬ 
while  the  tribes  in  the  country  round  about  be¬ 
gan  to  rise  up  against  the  political  centralization 


in  Medina.  Abu  Bekr  indignantly  rejected  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  remission  of  the  taxes,  considering 
it  as  a  betrayal  of  the  Prophet’s  instructions.  When 
Uslma’s  army  had  returned  home,  he  marched  oat 
against  ßbu  ’1-Kassa  and  was  lucky  enough  to 
choose  the  talented  general  Kbälid  b.  al-Walid 
as  commander  of  his  forces.  This  latter  defeated 
the  Asad  and  FazSra  at  al-Buzfikha ,  subjugated 
the  Tamlra  and  finally,  after  the  bloody  battle  at 
AVrabâ*  in  the  Garden  of  Death,  brought  the  BantI 
Hanlfa  under  the  power  of  Islam,  a  thing  that 
even  Muhammed  had  not  succeeded  in  doing. 
His  fortune  in  war  made  it  possible  for  other  gene¬ 
rals  to  suppress  the  revolts  in  Bahrain  and  fOm4n, 
and  finally  also  Yemen  and  IJadramawt  were 
again  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Medina  by 
‘Ikrima  and  al-Muh.1<Jjir.  Following  his  master’s 
example,  Aba  Bekr  treated  the  vanquished  merci¬ 
fully  and  probably  thus  helped  to  re-establish 
peace  in  the  country;  cruelties,  as  for  instance 
on  some  women  who  had  sung  parodies  on  Mu¬ 
hammed’s  death,  or  the  burning  of  al-Hudji’a,  but 
seldom  occurred.  After  the  subjugation  of  Arabia, 
which  was  complete  in  less  than  a  year,  it  was 
the  lot  of  the  conservative  and  unwarlike  Abfl 
Bekr  to  set  afoot  an  enterprise  which  was  in  a 
short  time  to  alter  completely  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  world;  he  sent  fcLb^lid  and  other 
tried  generals  on  a  campaign  of  conquest  against 
Persia  und  Byzantium.  It  can  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  energetic  men  who  were  behind  him 
originated  this  idea  in  order,  by  means  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  made  in  common  and  promising  rich  booty, 
to  put  an  end  to  home  troubles  and  to  teach  the 
Arabs  in  a  practical  manner  the  unity  of  Isldm. 
Abu  Bekr  was  able  to  consent  to  this  campaign 
with  a  calm  conscience,  since  the  repeated  ex¬ 
peditions  which  Muhammcd  sent  against  the  By¬ 
zantine  districts  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  could 
be  interpreted  as  an  indication  of  the  great  uni¬ 
versal  task  of  the  new  religion.  He  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  during  his  short  rule  the  first 
great  victories  of  the  Arabian  army  on  both 
theatres  of  war:  in  Persia  the  conquest  of  IJïra  in 
May  or  June  633,  and  in  Palestine  the  battle  of 
Adjnädain  in  July  634.  Shortly  after  this  latter 
success  he  died  on  the  22  *  Djumädä  II  13  (23d 
August  634),  and  was  buried  beside  Muhammed. 

In  order  to  mark  him  out  as  a  martyr,  a  tradi¬ 
tion  makes  him  die  of  poisoned  food,  of  which  he 
is  said  to  have  partaken  a  year  previously;  but 
a  more  prosaic  tradition,  according  to  which  he 
fell  ill  through  bathing  on  a  cold  day,  does  not 
sound  very  credible  either,  as  it  does  not  suit  the 
season  in  which  he  died.  His  short  reign,  which 
was  mostly  taken  up  in  wars,  did  not  bring  about 
any  epoch-making  changes  in  ordinary  life.  It  i$ 
important  to  note  that  he  had  the  first  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  KoPân  made,  although  he  hesitated 
to  carry  out  such  an  undertaking  without  the 
Prophet’s  express  authorization.  Moreover  his  share 
in  it  was  probably  inconsiderable,  as  according 
to  another  account  cOmar  had  the  first  copy 
drawn  up.  As  to  the  division  of  the  spoils  of 
war,  he  kept  to  the  dictum  of  the  Kor’Sn,  that 
all  true  believers  had  equal  rights,  a  principle 
which  cOmar  later  abandoned.  As  caliph  he  lived 
as  simply  as  before,  at  first  in  his  house  in 
al-Sunh  and  subsequently,  when  the  distance  be¬ 
came  inconvenient,  in  the  town  itself.  Tradition 
relates  many  anecdotes  of  his  modesty  and  his 
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aversion  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  It  also  gives  a  good  description  of  his 
appearance:  a  lean,  somewhat  bent  form,  with 
ungraceful,  loosely  hanging  clothes;  a  narrow 
face  with  a  high  forehead  and  sunken  eyes;  hair 
prematurely  grey  and  beard  dyed  red  with  hinnä’; 
thin  hands  with  knotted,  swollen  veins.  The  im¬ 
pression  which  his  character  made  can  be  seen 
from  several  of  the  speeches  attributed  to  him, 
which  he  delivered  on  different  occasions  (see 
Ihn  Hisbîm,  cd.  Wüstenf.,  p.  1017  ;  Tabari,  i. 
1845  et  seq.\  Mubarrad,  K amity  pp.  5  et  scq. 

Bibliography:  Kor’än,  ix.  I,  40;  lbn 
Ilish&vn  (ed.  Wüstenf.),  pp.  245  et  seq. y  692, 
919  et  seq.\  lbn  SaM,  iiia.  119 — 152,  202,  208; 
Tabari,  see  index;  lbn  Hadjar,  Ifâbay  ii.  828 — 
835;  Nawawl  (ed.  Wüstenf.),  pp.  656 — 669; 
Bclädhorl  (ed.  de  Goeje),  pp.  96,  98.  102, 
450;  Mascadf,  Munufj  (Paris),  iv.  1 73 — 190; 
Noldeke,  Gesch.  des  QoranSy  pp.  190 — 203;  idem, 
in  the  Zeitsehr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgen /.  Gesellsch.y 
lii.  19  et  seq.\  Sachau,  in  the  Sitzungsbcr.  der 
p  reuse.  A  lad.  d.  Wisscnsch.y  1 903,  i.  16 — 37. 

(F.  Buiil.) 

ABU  BEKR  b.  cAud  Allah.  [Sec  ibn 
am  ’l-dunyAJ 

ABU  BEKR  b.  Ahmed.  [See  ibn  *Ai>I 
2UU1IBA.] 

ABÜ  BEKR  Ahmed  b.  cAlI  b.  ThAbit. 
[See  al-kmatI«  al-baüudädI.] 

ABÜ  BEKR  b.  cAlI.  [See  ibn  HifcjliJA.] 

ABU  BEKR  al-Baitär.  [See  ibn  al- 

MUNIiUHl.] 

ABÜ  BEKR  al-KüwAr!7.mI.  [See  al- 
uh^ArizmI.] 

ABÜ  BEKR  b.  Sacd  b.  ZengI,  atäbeg 
of  F5rs  of  the  Salghuride  dynasty.  He  did  not  wish 
to  accept  the  conditions  of  the  peace  concluded 
by  his  father  with  Sultan  Mul.iammcd  KhMrizm 
Shâb  in  623(1226),  laid  an  ambuscade  for  the  former 
on  his  return  to  Slilräz  and  even  stmek  him  with 
his  sword  without  wounding  him;  his  father  coun¬ 
tered  with  a  mace  which  stretched  him  at  his 
feet  and  threw  him  into  prison  in  the  citadel 
of  Istakhr.  He  regained  his  freedom  the  same  year 
on  the  death  of  the  atal>eg  Sacd  (21st  L>jumädä  1 
623  =  20* B  May  f 226),  restored  prosperity  to  the 
province  of  Fürs  and  added  to  it  some  possessions 
in  the  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  such  as  Katlf  and  Bahrain;  he 
was  even  recognized  as  suzerain!  in  certain  In¬ 
dian  towns.  He  caused  the  public  buildings  of 
Êihïrâz,  which  were  tottering,  to  be  repaired  and 
added  thereto  a  hospital.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Mongol  conquerors,  he  sent  his  brother  Tchcmtcn 
on  an  embassy  to  Ogotai,  confirmed  him  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  hereditary  estates  with  the  title  of 
Kutlugh  Khan  (Prince  Fortunate),  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  an  annual  tribute  of  30000  pieces  of  gold. 
He  died  on  the  5*1*  Ujumilda  II  658  (i8,}l  May  1260)» 
lie  liked  to  surround  himself  with  derwisljcs  and 
Sofl»;  he  was  amongst  others  the  protector  of  the 
poet  Sacdl,  who' dedicated  to  him  some  beautiful 
verses  in  the  preface  to  the  GulistTm. 

Bibliography :  Mirk  bond,  Raw  (fat  <j/-pr/J, 
in  W.  H.  Morlcy,  The  history  of  the  AtAbckSy 
pp.  32 — 38;  lbn  al-AthIr(cd.  Torn b.),  xii.  206 — 
208;  Dcfrémery,  Gulistan  ou  le  Parterre  de 
rose  s  y  p.  6,  note.  (Cl.  Hua  rt.) 

ABU  BILÄL.  [Sec  mirdäs  n.  udaiya.] 

ABÜ  BURDA.  [See  al-a&ücarI.] 


ABU  P AMÇ AM,  the  hero  of  a  collection 
of  anecdotes,  which  is  quoted  as  early  as  in  the 
tenth  century.  He  is  made  to  say  all  sorts  of 
foolish  maxims,  and  especially  to  give  ridiculous 
decisions  on  legal  questions,  similarly  to  Kara- 
fcïlsh  later.  This  AbO  Damdam  is  perhaps  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  pious  man,  who,  in  or  before  Mu- 
fyammed's  time,  in  lieu  of  paying  the  poor-rate 
offered  his  good  name  to  the  servants  of  God; 
for  this  express  renunciation  of  the  respect  of 
mankind  could  easily  be  understood  as  a  permis¬ 
sion  and  a  challenge  to  set  him  up  as  a  model 
of  stupidity.  Extraordinary  knowledge  of  ancient 
poetry  is  ascribed  to  a  man  who  bore  the  same 
name,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  decide  whether 
it  was  the  same  person  as  the  above. 

Bibliography  :  lbn  Kotaiba,  KitOb  a  dab 
al-kätib  (ed.  Grünert),  p.  32;  idem,  Kitab  al 
sk?r  (ed.  de  Goeje),  pp.  3  et  seq.\  Fihristy 
p.  313;  Ibn  cAbd  Rabbi  hi,  <Ikd  (Cairo,  1302), 

iii.  445;  lbn  al-AQpr,  Usd  al-ghaboy  v.  232; 
Ibn  Hadjar,  Jsâbay  iv.  2045  M.  Hartmann,  in 
the  Zeitschr.  d.  Vereins  für  Volkskunde  y  v.; 
Horovitz,  Spuren  griechischer  Mimeny  p.  31,  note. 

(J.  Horovitz.) 

ABU  VDARDÄ5  al-Khazraejï  al-An- 
§ArI,  one  of  the  younger  contemporaries  of  Mu¬ 
hammcd;  his  real  name  was  according  to  some 
cUwaimir,  according  to  others  cÄmir.  His  father’s 
name,  too,  is  diversely  given.  He  was  late  con¬ 
verted  to  Islam,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Ohod,  but  after¬ 
wards  became  one  of  the  greatest  Korean  scholars. 
Under  cOLhmän  he  was  the  public  prayer-reader 
and  lfädi  jn  Damascus,  where  he  died  in  31  (65  2) 
or  a  few  years  biter. 

Bibliography'.  Ibn  al-Athlr,  Usd al-ghjihay 

iv.  159;  v.  185.  (M.  Til.  IIoutsma.) 

ABÜ  DÄWÜD  SulaimAn  b.  al-Ajüî'aih 
al-AzdI  al-SidjistAnï,  traditionist,  born  in  202 
(817).  In  his  youth  he  undertook  long  journeys 
in  search  of  the  haditfi .  He  studied  at  Bagdad 
under  the  Imam  Ahmed  b.  Ilanbal  ;  eventually  he 
settled  definitely  at  Basra,  where  he  died  in  27$ 
(888). 

AbQ  D5 wud’s  principal  work  is  a  collection  of 
traditions,  known  under  the  generic  title  of  Kitäb 
al- su  turn.  Like  all  other  books  of  this  name, 
Abü  Däwud’s  work  is  distinguished  from  the  col¬ 
lections  of  traditions  known  as  DjUmP  in  that  it 
docs  not  concern  itself  with  historical,  ethical  or 
dogmatical  enquiries.  As  a  principle  it  contains 
nothing  but  traditions  relating  to  the  ahkarrty  things 
ordained,  or  allowed,  or  forbidden  by  law;  its 
contents  are  almost  exclusively  juridical.  Other 
peculiarities  distinguish  Aba  DäwOd’s  Kitâb  al - 
sttnan  from  earlier  collections  of  traditions,  the 
two  Sahihs  for  example:  it  has,  to  begin  with, less 
severity  in  its  criticism  of  testimony;  every  rawi 
is  thought  by  Abu  Dâwud  to  be  worthy  of  txdicf 
in  his  information,  whenever  no  formal  proof  has 
been  given  of  his  rcproachablcncss.  Besides  very 
often  Aba  Däwüd  makes  the  text  of  the  hadltK 
transmitted  by  him  to  be  followed  by  his  personal 
appreciations  as  to  the  value  which  he  considers 
should  be  allowed  to  them.  These  short  notices 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  examples  of  that 
criticism  of  the  hadiÜL  which  in  later  times  was 
bound  to  develop  into  autocephalous  discipline. 
Aba  Dàwüd  himself  recommended  his  Sunan  to 
the  scholars  of  the  two  holy  cities  in  a  Pi  sala  y 
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ia  which  he  set  forth  hit  viewt,  pointed  oat  the 
usefulness  of  his  work  end  showed  the  system  of 
his  criticism.  The  work  et  once  met  with  greet 
success,  end  still  in  the  fourth  century  enthusiastic 
admirers  styled  it  “The  wonder  of  the  world“  end 
•The  prop  of  Islam*;  but  subsequently,  although 
it  was  definitely  considered  as  one  of  the  „six 
bases*  which  composed  the  canonical  „corpus  tra- 
ditionuni*  of  Islam,  the  Kitab  al-sunan  did  not 
possess  nearly  as  much  authority  and  veneration 
as  was  acquired  by  the  &r hth  of  Bukhari  and  the 
$ahlh  of  Muslim.  The  work  was  published  at 
different  times  in  the  East  (Cairo,  1280;  1310  on 
the  margin  of  Zarkänl's  commentary  to  the  Mu- 
ivaf/a*  of  Mälik;  Lucknow,  18S8;  Delhi,  1890 
with  glosses).  A  small  collection  of  tnursal  tradi¬ 
tions  is  also  due  to  Aba  Dawud;  the  Kitab  al- 
maräsil  was  also  published  (Cairo,  1310). 

Bibliogra p  h  y:  Ihn  Khallikan  (cd.  Wiistcnf.), 
N°.  271;  al-Dhahabl,  Tabakat  al-hnß'äz  (cd. 

Wiistcnf.),  ix.  N*.  66;  idem,  Tahdhtb  al-asma\ 
pp.  708-712  ;  Brockclmann,  Geseh .  d.  arab.  Litter., 
i.  X 6 1  ;  Goldzihcr,  Muhamm .  Stuti ii.  250-251, 
255-256;  Marçais,  Taqrib  d'en-Xawawi^  pp. 
24 — 26.  (W.  Marçais.) 

ABU  PHARR  AL-GhifärI,  a  companion 
of  Muhammed  highly  honored  on  account  of  his 
piety.  His  real  name  was  Jljundub  b.  Ujunäda 
al-Kabadhb  but  there  are  several  different  accounts 
of  this  as  well  as  of  his  descent.  He  was  considered, 
with  c/»bd  Allah  b.  Mascüd,  as  one  of  the  best 
traditionists  of  Islam,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  beautiful  pronunciation  of  Arabic.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  principally  on  account  of  his  ascetic  ten¬ 
dencies  that  he  became  in  the  later  traditions  of 
the  Sufis  and  Shi*  i  tes,  who  relate  many  stories 
about  him,  a  model  of  a  pious  Mussulman.  He 
died  in  al-I\aba»iha  in  the  neighborhood  of  Me¬ 
dina,  whither  he  h*ad  retired,  in  the  year  32  or 
33  (653). 

Bibliography',  Ibn  Safd,  iv.  1 6 1  et  seq.', 
Ihn  Kota i ha  (cd.  Wiistenf.),  p.  130;  Wkfibi 
(cd.  Houtsma),  ii. ;  Mascüdi,  Murûdj  (Paris),  iv.; 
Ibn  Hacjjar,  J(aba,  iv.  Il6;  lbn  al-Albir,  Usd 
al-gltUba ,  v.  1 86;  Sprenger,  Das  Leben  und  die 
Lehre  des  Mohammad \  i.  454  et  seq. 

(M.  Til.  Houtsma.) 

ABÜ  DHITAIB  ai.-HUDHALY,  his  real  I 
name  JCuirwAii.iu  w.  KiiAlid  1».  Muhkiz,  an  Ara¬ 
bian  poet  of  the  tribe  of  Hudhail,  belonged  to  the 
so-called  MukhadrnmQn  and  therefore  lived  to  sec 
Islam.  He  takes  a  high  place  among  the  poets 
of  his  tribe  and  of  bis  time.  His  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  tlic  portion  of  the  lludhailitc  poems 
which  have  been  preserved,  but  the  DiwSn  of  his 
poems  has  been  handed  down  in  manuscripts, 
which  have  unfortunately  not  yet  been  published, 
namely,  in  the  Landberg  MS.  mentioned  by  Brockcl- 
tnann,  Geseh .  d \  arab .  Litter .,  i.  42,  and  in  the 
Constantinople  MS.  (Public  Library),  N°.  5598, 
of  which  the  Imperial  Library  in  Vienna  possesses 
a  copy  made  by  N.  Khodokanakis,  under  Supple¬ 
ment,  N°.  4164.  —  The  year  of  Abu  Dhu’aib’s  birth 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  went  over 
to  Islam  late  in  life.  In  the  year  26  (647)  he 
went  to  Africa  under  the  command  of  cAbd  Allah 
b.  Sacd  b.  Abl  Sarh,  and  took  part  in  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  country.  Being  sent  by  his  general 
to  accompany  the  youthful  cAbd  Allah  b.  al-Zuhair 
to  Caliph  ‘Olhman,  he  died  during  the  journey, 
probably  in  the  year  28  (649)  whilst  still  in  Egypt. 


Bibliography.  Brockelmann ,  Geseh.  d. 
arab.  Litter ^  L  4t  et  seq.  ;  Ibn  KoUiba,  Kifib 
al-dk?r  (ed.  de  Coeje),  pp.  413 — 416). 

(A.  Haffner.) 

ABU  DJA'FAR  Ustàdh  HormUz,  Le. 
„Lord  of  Hormûi*  [q.  v.],  was  the  representative 
(A r2yib)  of  the  BQyide  Sbaraf  al-DawIa  in  cOman, 
but  later  on  recognized  the  supremacy  of  SanisSm 
al-Dawla.  The  former  therefore  sent  troops  against 
him  and  took  him  prisoner  in  374  (984).  After 
the  death  of  Sh-iraf  al-Dawla  in  379  (989)  he 
was  placed  over  the  province  of  Kerman  by 
Samsam  al-l)awla.  After  the  latter  had  been  killed 
in  388  (998),  Abu  Ujacfar  retained  the  command 
over  the  Dailamitic  troops  there.  Afterwards  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Biiyidc  Baha'  al-Dawla, 
but  his  great  age  forced  him  to  retire  shortly 
after.  He  died  in  406  (1015),  at  the  age  of  105. 
His  son  Hasan  was  also  a  general  of  the  BQyidcs. 
[Comp.  HASAN  B.  rsT.Aiqj  iiormPz.] 

Bibliography:  lbn  al-AQpr  (cd.  Tornb.), 
ix.  28  et  seq.  (M.  Til.  Houtsma.] 

ABÜ  DJAHL,  properly  Abu  '1-lUkam 
*Amr  b.  Hisbäm  I).  al-Muglpra,  also  named  lbn 
al-Han/atiya  after  his  mother,  an  intluential  Meccan 
of  the  illustrious  Koraishite  family  of  Makhzüm.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  anecdote  he  was  of  about  the  same 
age  as  the  Prophet.  The  traditions  concerning  him 
possess  but  little  historical  value;  in  any  case  it 
is  evident  from  them  that  he  was  one  of  Mu- 
hammed's  most  embittered  opponents  amongst  the 
aristocrats  of  Mecca.  He  eager!'  took  part  in  all 
conferences  against  the  Prophet.  He  is  said  to 
have  maltreated  the  weaker  of  the  Muslims  and 
even  to  have  killed  a  woman;  he  persecuted  the 
Prophet  himself  with  his  abuse  and  was  only 
prevented  by  miraculous  visions  from  doing  him 
bodily  harm.  Some  commentators  connect  this, 
though  wrongly,  with  Kor  an,  xevi.  6  et  seq.,  whereas 
Korean,  xvii.  62  and  xliv.  43  are  said  to  have 
been  called  forth  by  his  mockery  at  Muhammcd’s 
description  of  Hell.  It  was  very  much  against  his 
wish  that  the  proscription  against  the  Ha>himides 
was  again  abrogated.  In  the  conference  of  the 
Koraishites  shortly  before  Muharamcd’s  emigration 
he  advised  them  to  have  him  killed  by  men  from 
every  family  in  Mecca.  When  hostilities  broke 
out  between  Muhammed  and  the  Meccans  he  met 
a  host  sent  out  under  Hamza's  command,  but  it 
did  not  come  to  a  battle.  It  is  nevertheless  put 
down  to  his  pugnacity  that  a  fight  did  take  place 
at  Bedr.  On  this  occasion  cOtba  b.  Kaluga  gave 
him  the  nickname  of  „the  man  with  the  perfumed 
buttock*.  Through  his  prayer  before  the  kittle: 
„Let  him  perish  who  mostly  cuts  the  tie  of  blood- 
relation*,  he,  according  to  tradition,  called  doxVto 
his  own  destruction.  In  the  battle  he  was  wounded 
and  killed  by  Mucâdil  b.  cAmr  b.  al-Jijamûh  and 
Mucawwi<lh  b.  £Afra\  When  Muhammed  saw  his 
corpse,  he  is  said  to  have  called  him  „the  Pharaoh 
of  his  people*.  His  picture,  naturally  drawn  very 
one-sidedly  by  tradition,  is  completed  by  the  mourn¬ 
ing  songs  of  the  Meccans  on  him,  in  which  he 
is  called  „the  Meccan  chief,  the  noble-minded  man, 
never  vulgar  nor  greedy*. 

Bi bliography  :  Ibn  Hi&hAm  (cd.  Wiistcnf.), 
see  index;  Ibn  Sacd,  iii1*.  55;  viii.  193;  Tabari, 
see  index;  Yackabl  (cd.  Houtsma),  ii.  27;  Na- 
wawl  (cd.  Wiistenf.),  p.  686;  Sprenger,  Das 
Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Mohammad ,  ii.  115. 

(F.  Buhl.) 
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ABU  DULAF»  [See  AL»$7tsnc  b.  cTsa’l- 
ciBlU  and  mis'ar  b.  muhalhil.] 

ABU  DULÂMA  Za nd  b.  al-Djawn,  a 
black  slave,  client  of  the  Bann  Asad  in  Küfa. 
He  is  already  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
last  Umaiyad  caliph,  but  appears  as  a  „poet“ 
only  under  the  ‘Abbäsides  and  plays  the  part  of 
a  court  jester  in  the  palace  of  al-Saffah  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  those  of  al-MansQr  and  al-Mahdl.  His 
poem  on  the  death  of  Aba  Muslim  (137  =  754- 
755)  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  worlra 
which  made  his  name.  Examples  of  his  poetry 
show  him  to  us  as  a  clever,  witty  versificator,  who 
readily  seizes  upon  low  expressions  and  displays 
all  sorts  of  filth  with  cynical  joy;  but  he  does 
not  despise  the  most  insipidly  fulsome  praise  v/hen 
this  form  of  mendicancy  promises  some  reward. 
He  laughs  at  the  praise  of  the  crowd  and  his 
spiteful  tongue  is  feared  by  all.  It  is  true  he 
does  not  spare  himself  and  still  less  his  near  re¬ 
latives;  he  would  even  occasionally  revenge  him¬ 
self  for  the  coarse  jokes  which  the  magnates  played 
on  him  when  one  of  his  patrons  was  pleased  to 
ridicule  an  other  through  him.  He  also  enjoyed 
the  jester*«  liberty  of  being  above  the  Islamic 
laws  and  could  also  make  them  the  butt  of  his 
insolent  mockery,  lie  has  given  proverbial  fame 
to  his  mule  that  possessed  all  possible  defects  and 
to  which  be  dedicated  a  witty  Kaslda.  Statements 
as  to  the  date  of  his  death  vary:  according  to 
some  he  died  in  160  (776-777),  according  to 
others  in  170  (786-787). 

Bib liogr ap hy\  Ibn  Kotaiba,  Kitab  al • 
ih?r  (ed.  de  Goejc),  pp.  487  et  seq,\  A  ghastly 
ix.  120—140;  xv.  85;  bihrist ,  p.  143;  Ibn  Khal- 
likSn  (ed.  Wüstenf.),  N°.  230;  Hariri,  MakamUt 
(2d  ed.),  p.  518  ( Ma  ham  a  40);  ^JjarlsJbl,  Shark 
mafSmât  al-Jfarirl^  ii.  236  et  seq.\  Baihnkl, 
Maßsin  (ed.  Schwally),  p.  645  ;  Basset,  in  Revue 
des  traditions  populaires,  xvi.  87  ;  Brockelmann, 
Gesek .  d.  arab .  Litter .,  1.  74. 

(J*  Horovitz.) 

ABU  EIYUB  al-AnsärI.  [See  AnU  aiyUb 

KHÄUD  B.  ZA1I>]. 

ABU  VFAPL.  [See  al-cam!d  and  others.] 
ABU  'l-FAPL  (Fazi.)  ‘AixXmI  (Shaikh), 
the  secretary  and  prime-minister  of  the  emperor 
Akbar,  was  born  at  Agra  on  the  16th  Muharram 
958  (14th  January  1551).  He  was  the  second  son 
of  Shaikh  Mubarak  Nägürl  (d.  1593),  the  author 
of  the  commentary  on  the  J£orttn,  ïnd  the  younger 
brother  of  Shaikh  Fai<)I  [q.  v.],  the  poet.  On  his 
father's  side,  he  was  of  an  Arabian  family  which 
had  emigrated  to  Hindustan  and  had  settled  first 
in  Sind  and  later  at  Nägör,  in  JljodhpOr  (RadjpU- 
tlna).  Hence  his  father  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
K4görl  though  he  had  settled  and  married  in 
Agra  some  years  before  Abu'l-Fadl’s  birth.  On  his 
mother's  side,  Abu't-Fadl  was  connected  with  Mir 
KafI*  al-DIn  Çafawl  of  I^j  near  Shiraz,  who  was 
regarded  as  a  saint  and  consulted  both  by  the 
emperor  Hum3yQn  and  his  adversary  and  conqueror, 
frhEr  Shah.  Abu'1-Fadl  was  a  student  from  childhood 
and  early  interested  himself  in  religious  questions. 
In  his  account  of  his  mental  development,  given 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  Insht?  (Newal  Kishore 
lithographed  edition,  p.  266),  he  says  he  began  his 
•todies  at  the  age  of  five  and  that  when  he  was 
fifteen,  he  was  versed  in  all  current  science.  For 
ten  years  later,  he  taught  pupils  and  discussed  reli¬ 
gious  matters  with  himself  and  others.  But  he  found 


no  inner  peace  and  often  was  tempted  to  renounce 
the  world  and  become  an  anchorite.  In  the  Akbar 
nässte  he  thus  writes  of  himself  :  «Though  during 
the  day,  my  cell  was  made  bright  by  teaching 
science,  yet  at  night  I  would  take  the  path  of 
the  fields  and  approach  the  enthusiasts  of  the 
,Way  of  Search1  and  implore  inspiration  from 

those  treasure-possessing  paupers . But  no 

helpful  remedy  touched  the  troubled  spot  of  my 
soul.  Whiles  my  heart  was  drawn  to  the  Sages 
of  Cathay;  whiles  it  inclined  to  the  ascetics  of 
Lebanon  (the  Druses);  whiles  a  desire  for  dis¬ 
coursing  with  the  Lamas  of  Tibet  broke  my  peace 
and  whiles  a  sympathy  with  the  priests  of  Por¬ 
tugal  tugged  my  skirt.  Sometimes  a  conference 
with  the  mbbids  of  Persia,  sometimes  a  knowledge 
of  the  secrets  of  the  Zastd-awastä  robbed  me  of  my 
repose,  for  my  soul  was  alienated  both  from  the 
rationalists  and  the  enthusiasts  of  mine  own  land." 

From  the  struggle  between  jarring  thoughts  and 
from  the  antagonism  between  the  contemplative 
and  the  active  life,  he  was  relieved,  according  to 
his  own  account,  by  the  introduction  to  Akbar, 
which  he  regarded  as  his  second  birth.  Before 
this,  however,  he  had  to  undergo,  in  common 
with  his  father  and  brother,  considerable  perse¬ 
cution  at  the  hands  of  the  culamay  and  had  to 
fiee  to  Agra  and  remain  in  hiding  for  a  time. 

Abu'1-Fadl  was  presented  to  Akbar  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  (1574)1  just  before 
the  latter  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  Bihar. 
FaidI,  who  had  been  restored  to  favor,  was 
instrumental  in  introducing  his  brother  to  the 
emperor.  At  this  time,  Akbar  held  orthodox  opin¬ 
ions  and  was  zealous  for  the  Muhammedan  Faith; 
Abu’l-Fadl  also  was  a  believer  at  least  in  appear¬ 
ance.  He  therefore  presented,  os  a  scholar's  gift, 
a  commentary  on  the  famous  Throne-verse  of  the 
Korean.  Next  year,  when  Akbar  returned  victorious 
to  Agra,  he  received,  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
one  on  the  opening  of  the  Chapter  of  Victory. 

FaidI  and  Abu’l-Fadl  soon  gained  high  favor 
with  the  emperor  and  rendered  him  the  service  of 
helping  him  in  his  discussions  with  the  *ulam<P, 
Indeed  it  was  they  and  in  particular  the  latter,  who 
are  accused  of  destroying  Akbar's  faith  in  Muhara- 
medanism.  In  the  words  of  Badallnl  (Badâyünl) 
Abu'1-Fadl  was  the  man  who  set  the  world  in  flames. 
The  brothers,  however,  did  not  rise  rapidly  in 
rank.  FaidI  never  held  a  higher  command  than 
that  of  Four  Hundred  and  it  was  not  until  1585 
and  after  eleven  years  of  service,  that  Abu'i-Fadl 
became  a  Commander  of  One  Thousand.  In  the 
following  year,  he  was  associated  with  the  veteran 
Shah  "All  Mahram  in  the  joint-government  of 
Dihll;  in  1592  his  command  was  doubled;  In 
1600  he  was  promoted  to  the  Man  fab  of  FouY 
Thousand.  A  year  earlier  he  had  been  sent  on 
service  to  the  Dekkan,  at  the  instigation  of  Prince 
Salim  and  others,  who  were  jealous  of  his  influence 
over  the  emperor.  If  they  hoped  he  would  fail 
in  this,  his  first  independent  military  command, 
they  were  mistaken;  he  distinguished  himself 
greatly  and  amongst  other  exploits,  captured  the 
strong  fort  of  Azimgarh.  He  was  much  assisted 
in  his  campaign  by  his  son,  Shaikh  cAbd  al-Rahraan 
Afdal  Khan  who,  in  the  language  of  the  author 
of  the  Ma'âfir  al-umarif,  was  the  arrow  of  the 
front  of  his  quiver  (/fr-i  ru^yi  tar&afh-i  C).  His 
success  still  more  embittered  Prince  Salim  who, 
when  he  had  heard  that  Abu’l-Fadl  was  returning 
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♦o  rejoin  the  emperor  with  whom  he  himself  wis 
at  feud,  procured  his  assassination.  A  Bunde!« 
chief  way-laid  Abnl-Fa^l  near  Narwir,  killed 
him  and  sent  his  head  to  Salim  in  Allâhâbâd. 
The  murder  was  committed  on  the  4th  Kablc  1 
101 1  (22d  August  1602);  the  headless  body  was 
conveyed  to  Antrl  in  Gwâlidr  and  there  buried. 
The  grave  still  exists  but  in  a  neglected  state. 

Abu’l-Fadl  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and 
the  Akbar  nâme  is  a  monument  to  his  toil.  The 
most  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  third  volume; 
this  contains  the  A3ln  or  Institutes  which  arc  the 
best  authority  for  Akbar’s  administration.  As  the 
work  of  a  contemporary,  the  Akbar  name  can 
never  be  superseded,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  historical  narrative  is  neither  interesting  nor 
philosophical.  Beside  this  voluminous  book,  Abu’l- 
Fadl  wrote  several  others,  the  lyâr-i  danitA  which 
is  an  abridgment  of  the  An:oar-i  su  ha  ill,  and 
many  letters  which  were  published  after  his  death 
by  members  of  his  family  in  two  collections: 
Mukütabat-i  c Allant}  and  Kukaat-i  Shaikh  Abu' l - 
Fatfl  (or  Intfiä'i  Abu' 1» Fad l),  I  lis  name  is  also 
associated  with  the  Persian  version  of  the  Malut- 
bharatu  and  with  the  TdrlkA-i  Alfl 

Bibliography :  §häh  Nawäz  Khân,  MdUfir 
al-umarä 5;  Darbâr-i  Akbari\  Blochmann,  in  the 
preface  to  his  translation  of  the  A3in-i  Akbarl\ 
Elliot  and  Dowson,  The  history  of  India ,  vi.  1 
et  seq.  (A.  S.  Beveridge.) 

ABU  ’l-FARAEJ,  a  very  frequent  Kunya . 
[See  BÄBArmX,  bariieuraeus,  ibn  AL-njawzI,  al- 
NADlM  etc.]. 

ABU  'l-FARAEJ  cAlï  b.  al-Hvsain  b. 
Muhammed  b.  Ahmed  al-KorasuI  al-IsbaiiAnI  (or 
AL-IsfahAnI),  an  Arabian  historian.  Abu  ’1-FarajJj, 
a  descendant  of  the  Umaiyads,  was  born  at  Is¬ 
pahan  in  284  (897)  and  studied  in  Bagdad.  He 
then  led  the  life  0/  a  wandering  littérateur  and 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Saif  al-Dawla  and  of 
the  BQyide  viziers  Ismä'il  b.  cAbbâd  and  al- 
MuhallabI  and  also  of  the  Spanish  Umaiyads, 
whom  he,  however,  did  not  seek  for  personally. 
He  died  on  the  14th  Dhu  '1-Hidjdj&  35*>  (2I*C  No* 
▼ember  967).  Ilia  chief  work,  which  alone  has 
been  preserved,  is  the  great  Kitâb  al-Aghânl\  in 
this  he  collected  the  songs  which  were  popular 
in  his  time,  adding  the  accounts  of  their  authors 
and  their  origin  which  appeared  of  interest  to  him. 
He  had  previously  made  a  more  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  songs  with  the  indication  of  their  airs 
but  without  any  additional  notices.  The  book  be¬ 
gins  with  the  collection  of  100  songs  which,  at 
the  orders  of  the  caliph  Hârün  al-Kashld,  the  most 
famous  musicians  of  his  time,  Ibrâhîm  al-Mawsill 
(comp.  Frank  Dyer  Chester,  in  the  Journ .  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society ,  xvi.  221 — 274), 
Ismä'll  b.  Djâmic  and  Fulaih  b.  al-cAwrâ'  had  writ¬ 
ten  and  which  were  revised  under  al-Wâthik  by 
Ishâÿ  b.  Ibrahim.  Then  follow  other  selected  songs, 
especially  those  of  the  caliphs  and  their  descen¬ 
dants.  With  every  song  there  is  indicated,  besides 
the  text,  the  air  according  to  the  musical  termi¬ 
nology  of  I shäle  b.  Ibrâhîm  al-Mawsill,  to  these 
are  added  very  detailed  accounts  concerning  the 
poet,  often  also  concerning  composers  and  singers 
of  both  sexes.  In  spite  of  its  unsystematic  order 
this  book  is  our  most  important  authority  not  only 
for  literary  history  till  into  the  third  century  of 
the  Hijjra,  but  also  for  the  history  of  civilization. 

It  was  printed  in  20  volumes  in  BûlaV,  1285  ;  a  new 


edition  in  21  volumes  appeared  in  Cairo,  1905- 
1906.  Wellhausen  filled  in  a  gap  in  the  14th  volume 
from  the  Munich  MS.  Nf.  470  ( Zeit  sc  hr .  d.  Deutsch . 
Merge  ni.  Gesell  sch .,  I.  145 — 1 51).  Brilnnow  gives 
gleanings  from  MSS.  in  The  twenty-first  volume 
of  the  Kitâb  al-aghâni  (Leyden,  1888).  I.  Guidi 
published  an  index  under  the  title  of  Tables  alpha - 
be  tiques  du  Kitâb  at-Agâni  (Leyden,  1895 — 1900). 
The  supplement  of  BrUnnow  and  Guidi's  index 
are  also  reproduced  in  the  Cairo  edition.  Kose- 
garten’s  edition  dit  not  get  further  than  the  first 
volume,  under  the  title  of  Alii  Ispahanensis  liber 
cantilenarum  magttus  (Greifswald,  1840).  Of  the 
more  recently  revised  editions  of  the  work  that 
of  the  author  of  the  LisUn  al-cArab ,  Muhammed 
b.  al-Mukarram  al-Ansârl  (died  in  71 1  =  1311)  has 
independent  value,  because  it  completes  historical 
and  literary  statements  from  other  sources  ( Die  arab . 
Handsehr. . . .  tu  Gotha,  N#.  2126;  Ricu,  Supple¬ 
ment,  N°.  1280). 

Bibliography :  W  listen  fold,  Die  Geschichts¬ 
schreiber  der  Araber ,  N°.  1 32;  Brockclmann, 
Gesch.  d .  arab .  Litter .,  i.  146. 

(Brockei.mann.) 

ABU  'l-FAT#.  [Sec  ibn  al-'amId,  ibn 
al-furät,  al-muzaffar  and  others.] 

ABU  ’l-FATH  ai.-IskandarAnI,  name  of 
the  hero  in  Hamadhânl’s  Makâmât . 

ABU  'l-FIDÂ"  Ism.VIi.  b.  cAlI  b.  Maii- 
müd  B.  ‘Omar  b.  tili ahansuäii  b.  Aiyüb  cImAd 
al-DIn  al-Aiyühï,  an  Arabian  prince,  historian 
and  geographer.  He  was  born  in  Djumâdâ  I  672 
(November  1273)  in  Damascus,  whither  his  father 
al-Malik  al-Afdal,  a  brother  of  the  then  prince  of 
Hamât,  al-Malik  al-Man^ilr  (a  branch  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Aiyübides),  had  fled  with  his  family  from 
the  Mongols.  In  the  service  of  his  uncle  he  early 
began  his  military  career  in  the  latter’s  feuds 
against  the  crusaders;  when,  however,  after  the 
death  of  his  childless  cousin  MahmQd  11  on  the 
21*'  Dhu  ’1-Kacda  698  (20‘h  August  1 299)  the 
vacant  principality  of  Hamât  was  conferred  not 
on  him  but  on  the  emir  Sonkor,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Sultan  al-Malik  al-Näsir.  Only  when 
he  had  served  faithfully  for  12  years  was  he  in¬ 
stalled  as  governor  ol  Hamât  on  the  l8lh  Qju- 
mâdâ  I  710  (I4*h  October  1 310).  Two  years  later, 
when  on  a  visit  in  Cairo,  he  received  the  rank  of 
prince  and  the  title  of  al-Malik  al-Sâlih.  A  fur¬ 
ther  recognition  of  his  faithfulness  as  a  vassal 
was  accorded  him  on  the  17th  Muharram  720  (ist 
March  1 320)  when  he  was  given  the  title  of  al- 
Malik  al-MuJaiyad  and  the  hereditary  rank  of 
Sultan.  He  died  on  the  23d  Muharram  732  (27th 
October  1331)  at  Hamât.  As  prince  he  was  de¬ 
serving  in  that  he  erected  useful  buildings  round 
his  residence.  His  fame  is,  however,  mostly  based 
on  his  literary  work,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  his  History  of  the  world  and  his  Geography. 
The  former  under  the  title  of  MuhAtafar  ta'rikA 
al-bashar  treats  of  pre-Isîâmic  history  and  that 
of  Islam  till  the  year  729  (1329)  and  was  printed 
in  full  in  2  volumes  at  Constantinople  in  1286 
(1869-1870).  Single  parts  are:  Abulfedae  his  tor  ia 
anteislamica  arab .  ed.  vers .  lat.  atixit  H.  O. 
Fleischer  (Leipsic,  1831).  Ismael  Abulfedae  de 
vita  et  rebus  gestis  Aloha medis ,  textum  arab . 
primus  ed.  tat.  vert.  J.  Gagnicr  (Oxford,  1 722). 
Vie  de  Mohammed ,  texte  arabe  d'Abulfeda ,  ac¬ 
compagné  d'une  trad,  franç.  et  de  notes  par  Noël 
des  Vergers  (Paris,  1837).  Life  of  Mohammed 
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transi.  fr  am  tki  Arabic  of  Abulfeda  by  W.  Mur¬ 
ray  (London,  n.  <L).  Abulfedae  Annota  Mus  lern  Ui 
arab.  et  tôt .  of.  ct  stud .  7.  7*  tieiskii  ed.  J.  G. 
Chr.  Adler  (Copenhagen,  1789—1794).  Abulfedae 
annales  moslcmici  lot .  ex  arab .  fecit  J.  J.  Keiske 
(up  to  the  year  406=1015-1016;  Lcipsic,  1754, 
1778).  Historia  cmirorttm  at  omrah  ex  Abulfeda 
ed.  F.  W.  C.  Urobrcit  (Göttingen,  1816).  —  l*be 
Leyden  Library  possesses  under  N°.  727  the  MS., 
corrected  by  his  own  hand,  of  the  Geography, 
Takwhn  al-buldän,  which  he  completed  in  the 
year  721  (1321)*  Single  parts  were  printed  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  early  as  1650.  Geographic  tCAboul-féda, , 
texte  arabe  par  Rcinaud  et  Mac  Guckin  de  Slane 
(Paris,  1840;  autographed  by  Ch.  Schier,  Dresden, 
1846).  Trad,  de  Car  ab,  en  franç,  par  Rcinaud  ; 
i.  ( Introduction  générale  h  la  géograph  >  des  O  rien - 
taux),  U*,  Paris,  1848,  ii1',  2  by  St.  Guyard,  ib., 
1883. 

Bibliography:  Autobiographie ,  trans.  by 
de  Siane,  in  Recueil  des  historiens  des  croisades , 
Hist,  or, ,  i.  106  et  seq,  ;  al-Kutubl,  Pawüt,  i. 
70;  BustanI,  MuhJf ,  ii.  298;  Orientalin  (cd. 
Weyers),  iL  354;  A.  Jourdain,  in  the  Ann,  desvoy, 
publ.  par  Malte  Brun ,  xiv.  180 — 230;  Wüsten- 
fcld,  Die  Geschichtssehr,  der  Araber ,  p.  398; 
Leclerc,  Hist,  de  la  médecine  arabe ,  il.  277; 
Hartmann,  Das  MnwaHah ,  p.  to;  Brocke)  man  n, 
Geseh,  d,  arab.  Litter, ,  ii.  44. 

(Hrockklmann.) 

ABU  PIRAS  A1,*IIamiMnI,  an  Arabian 
port,  born  in  320  (932).  Ile  was  a  cousin  of  the 
fatuous  patron  of  arts  and  prince  of  Hints,  Saif 
al-Dawla,  whom  he  represented  as  governor  in 
Manbidj.  His  life  was,  as  also  the  prince's,  taken 
op  with  the  frontier  feuds  with  the  Eastern  Ro¬ 
mans  in  Asia  Minor.  In  348  (959)  he  fell  into 
their  hands  as  a  prisoner  and  was  taken  to  al- 
Kharshana  on  the  Euphrates.  He  succeeded  in 
escaping  thence,  probably  by  means  of  a  bold 
leap,  but  was  again  seized  in  351  (962)  and 
brought  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  kept  a 
prisoner  for  many  years.  From  this  time  dale  a 
number  of  touching  elegies  addressed  to  his  fa¬ 
mily,  amongst  them  being  the  well-known  poem 
to  his  mother,  which  Ahlwardt  has  translated 
( Über  Poesie  und  Poetik  der  Araber,  p.  44).  A 
year  after  his  liberation  from  captivity  Saif  al- 
Dawla  died,  and  thereupon  he  tried  to  make  him- 
aclf  master  of  Him?,  but  was  defeated  by  the  troops 
which  Saif  al-l>awla's  son  sent  against  him,  and 
fell  in  battle  in  the  year  357  (968).  11  is  poems 
«re  distinguished  from  those  of  other  poets  by 
their  strongly  personal  tone,  they  are  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  a  diary  of  his  adventures.  His  style, 
however,  is  not  different  from  that  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  even  though  he  is  not  quite  so  bom¬ 
bastic  as  Mutanabbl.  His  Diwan,  revised  by  Ibn 
Khftlawaih  (d.  370  =  980),  was  printed  in  Beyrout 
in  1873,  and  with  explanatory  notes  by  Nakhla 
Haifa;  in  1900  in  the  same  town;  a  few  poems 
is  German  by  Kückcrt,  in  tagarde's  Symmikla, 
pp.  206 — 208  ;  comp.  R.  Dvofak,  Der  arab.  Dichter 
Abü  FirHs  und  seifte  Poesie ,  in  the  Actes  du  X * 
congres  des  orient,,  sect.  iii.  pp.  69 — 83  ;  idem,  Abü 
Firäs ,  ein  arab.  Dichter  und  Held,  mit  TdälibCs 
Auswahl  seiner  Poesie,  in  Text  und  Übersetzung 
mitgeteilt  (Leyden,  1895);  comp.  Wcllhauscn,  in 
the  Gotting,  Gelehrt,  Anzeig.,  1896,  pp.  173 — 176. 

Bibliography -.  al-Xha'älibl,  Yatlmat  al- 
dahr ,  i.  22 — 62;  A.  von  Kremcr,  Culturgeseh, 


des  Orients  unter  d,  C halfen,  IL  381—386 
Brockelmann,  Geseh.  d.  arab.  Litter n  i.  89. 

(Brockslkanx.) 

ABU  FUDAXK.  [Ste  (abd  allAu  b. 

XUAWR.] 

ABÜ  FUTRUS,  the  Arabic  name  for 
the  ancient  Antipatris,  which  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  Wadi  VAwdja5,  perhaps  in  KalSit  Ra’s  al- 
cAin.  The  shorter  form  „Fujrus*  is  also  met  with 
for  the  town.  Usually,  however,  Nähr  Abl  Fupus 
(also  Nahr  Fujrus,  by  Aba  Nuwïs)  is  meant, 
which  properly  designates  the  Wadi  (Nahr  al- 
cAwdjaJ)  that  flows  by  the  town.  Here  MarwSn  11 
rested  on  his  flight  to  Egypt  from  Damascus  in 
the  year  132  (750),  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
town  was  the  scene  of  the  butchering  of  72  or 
80  Umaiyads  (comp.  Tbcophanes,  Chronographia , 
ed.  dc  Boor,  i.  427,  who  certainly  has  the  same 
event  in  mind  and  places  i;  at  Antipatris).  Subse¬ 
quently  diverse  battles  took  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  town. 

Bibliography :  Tabari,  iii.  47,  51,  54; 
Ya'VubI  (ed.  Houtsma),  ii.  425  et  seq.\  Bibl. 
geogr.  arab.,  vii.  1x6;  Yakut,  Mu'djam,  iii. 
903;  iv.  83  t  et  seq.  ;  Encyclopaedia  Diblica,  pp. 
188  et  seq.  (F.  Buhl.) 

ABU  'l-FUTÜIJ  IJASAN  (384—430  =* 
994—1039),  Shcrlf  of  Mecca  of  the  family  of  the 
Mtisftwl  (called  after  Hasan's  great-grandson  Masa 
'1-Djûn).  Abu  '1-Futnh  is  especially  known  amongst 
the  lords  of  Mecca,  who  reigned  before  the  house 
of  the  BanQ  Katäda  (this  latter  being  in  power 
from  1200  till  the  present  day),  because  in  IOII- 
1012  he  let  himself  be  persuaded  to  lay  claims 
to  the  dignity  of  caliph.  A  son  of  a  grand-vizier, 
who,  after  his  father  had  been  killed  at  the  orders 
of  the  Fa(iniidc  caliph  Ilakim,  had  fled  to  Arabia, 
seems  to  have  induced  him  to  take  this  step. 
Whcu  he  had  journeyed  to  Syria  with  supposed 
relies  of  Muhammcd  and  cAlf,  he  received  news 
of  a  revolt  in  Mecca.  As  he  had  besides  but  little 
confidence  in  his  followers,  he  hurried  back  and 
reconciled  himself  with  Hakim. 

For  the  rest  his  rule,  as  that  of  Ids  son  Mu¬ 
hammcd  Sljukr,  was  distinguished  from  that  of 
most  of  the  predecessors  of  Katada  by  its  great 
duration. 

Bib li og raphy.C .  Snouck  Uurgronje, Mekka, 
i.  59  et  seq.  (C.  Snouck  Huroronje.) 

ABU  'L-GHÂZÎ  BEHÄDUR  KHÄN,  Tur¬ 
kish  historian  and  sovereign  of  Kb*ârizm,  was 
the  2'1  son  of  'Arab  Muhammcd  Khan,  whose  ca¬ 
pital  was  Urgamjj,  and  who  was  descended  from 
Cingglz  Khan*  lie  was  born  near  Urgamjj  in 
1603  (the  year  of  the  hare;  the  date  given  by 
himself  of  the  Hegira  —  1014  sss  1605  —  caunot 
be  correct).  Being  on  bad  terms  with  his  brothers^ 
his  father  invested  him  with  the  government  of 
the  town  of  Kät;  he  commanded  the  right  wing 
when  his  father  was  defeated  by  his  rebellious 
sons,  and  took  refuge  at  Samarkand  with  Imam 
Kuli  Khan.  On  the  accession  of  his  brother  1s- 
fendiyar  he  received  Urgandj  ns  his  appanage 
(1033  =  1623),  which  had  become  almost  a  desert 
since  the  AmQ-darya  had  changed  its  bed  to  flow 
into  the  Aral  Sea  (about  1575).  lie  was  afterwards 
exiled  to  Persia  and  remained  ten  years  at  Ispa¬ 
han.  After  the  death  of  Isfendiyar  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  of  the  sheep  (1643),  he  was 
proclaimed  khan  of  Khwârizm.  He  declared  war 
against  the  Turkomans  and  killed  a  great  number  of 
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them,  retook  KbTem,  fought  the  Kalmucks  and  twice 
laid  waste  the  environs  of  Bukhara  (1065  s  1655 
and  1073  aw  1662).  He  died  in  1074  (year  of  the 
hare,  1663),  after  a  reign  of  23  years.  Iiis  work 
called  Shajjare-l  Turk ,  written  in  TurkI  (Caghatai), 
contains  the  history  of  the  ancestors  of  Cingglz 
together  with  that  of  this  conqueror  and  his  des¬ 
cendants,  especially  of  the  branch  of  Sbaibän  b. 
lijüdjl;  he  began  to  write  it  in  1074  (1663)  at 
the  end  of  his  life;  feeling  that  he  could  not 
complete  it,  he  commanded  his  son  Abu  ’1-Mu- 
jaffar  AnQsha  Muhammcd  Hchadur  to  finish  it; 
the  latter  wrote  the  part  from  1054  (1644)  to  the 
end;  the  work  was  finished  in  1076  (1665).  The 
first  known  manuscript  of  it  was  found  in  Siberia 
by  Tabbcrt  von  Strahlcnberg,  a  Swedish  officer, 
who  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poltawa, 
and  who  made  the  Herman  translation  published 
by  Messerschmidt  (Gottingen,  1780). 

B  i  bit  og  raf  A  y  :  Krach  n ,  Historic  A f ondo¬ 
ient  m  et  Tar  tarot  um  (text;  Kazan,  1825); 
Bcntinck,  Hist,  généalogique  ties  Tatars  (Leyden, 
1726);  Dcsinaisons,  Hist,  des  Mogols  et  des 
Tatares  (text  and  French  translation),  ii.  312 
et  seq.\  A.  Strindberg,  Notice  sur  le  Ms,  de  la 
premiere  traduction  de  la  chronique  T  Abulghâsi- 
Behàder  (Stockholm,  1889)  ;  Journ.  des  SavantSy 
Sept.  1757,  p.  85.  (Cl.  Huakt.) 

ABU  UABBA  („father  of  grain11  ;  so  called 
on  account  of  the  fertility  of  that  region),  the  name 
of  an  extensive  group  of  ruins,  south-west  of  Bag¬ 
dad  and  north-east  of  Musaiyib,  a  short  distance 
from  the  cast  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  The  excava¬ 
tions  conducted  there  by  H.  Kassatn  in  the  years 
1881  and  1882  proved  that  Abu  Hahba  is  the 
site  of  the  old  Babylonian  town  of  Sippar,  which 
had  formerly  been  sought  for  in  the  ruins  of  Si- 
feira  (or  Sifcra;  Peters  writes  Sfeira),  situated 
much  more  to  the  r\orth,  on  account  of  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  names.  The  excavations  undertaken 
by  Father  Schcil  in  1894  in  Abd  Habba  were 
also  crowned  with  great  success.  The  cuneiform 
inscriptions  obtained  by  Rassam,  Schcil  and  certain 
Arabs  consist  mostly  of  texts  of  the  so-called  contract 
literature,  i.  e.  of  juristic  or  business  documents. 
These  for  the  most  part  come  from  the  archives 
of  the  famous  temple  of  the  sun  god  (Sljamash). 
Sippar  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Ba¬ 
bylonia;  its  existence  can  be  traced  back  in  do¬ 
cumentary  records  at  least  as  far  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  millenium  before  Christ.  The 
Euphrates  probably  flowed  close  by  the  town  ;  at 
the  present  day  its  bed  is  some  12  km,  (7 */j  miles) 
distant  from  the  ruins.  Sippar  formed  with  Agade 
(also  called  Sippar  sjia  Anunitu,  i.  c.- Sippar  (the 
town]  of  the  goddess  Anunit),  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  only  separated  from  it  by  the  Euphrates, 
a  double  town,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  Agade 
is  also  sometimes  called  Sippar  ska  Shatnash,  i.  e. 
Sippar,  the  town  of  Sham  ash.  It  is  still  a  moot 
point  whether  these  towns  together  correspond 
to  the  Biblical  Sepharwaim  (II  Kings,  xviii.  34; 
xix.  13:  Isaiah,  xxxvi.  19;  xxxvii.  13). 

Bibliography :  Peters,  in  the  Zeit  sc  hr.  fur 
Assyriologic ,  vi.  333;  Hilprccht,  Explorations  in 
Bible  lands  during  the  içfh  century  (Philadel¬ 
phia,  1903),  pp.  268—275,  573  *t  *«T  Î  v-  Schcil, 
Une  saison  de  fouilles  à  Sippar  (in  the  Mem, 
de  Vinst .  franc •  d'arche’ol,  orient,  du  Caire ,  i.; 
Cairo,  1902);  Delitzsch,  IV o  lag  das  Ta  radies} 
(Leipsic,  1881),  pp.  209 — 212;  Fr.  Hommel, 


G  esc  h.  Babylon •  «r.  Assyr •  (Berlin,  1885—1889), 
pp.  203—205,  227—229;  idem,  Grundriss  der 
Geogr .  u.  G  esc  h.  des  alt-Orients  (2*1  edit«,  Mu¬ 
nich,  1904),  pp.  34* — 344*  402—410;  Muss- 
Arnolt,  Concise  diction .  of  the  Assyrian  tan* 
guagCy  p.  780.  (Streck.) 

ABU  ÇAF?  'Omar  al-BallütI  àl-BetrOl»jI 
al-IkrItisuI,  of  Bctrödj  (=  Pedroche)  in  the  Fahs 
al-Ballat  (i.  c.  Los  Pcdrochcs  north  of  Cordova  in 
the  Sierra  Moreoa),  leader  of  the  Rabatfiyün%  who 
in  the  year  199  (814)  were  driven  out  of  the 
south-west  suburb  ( Rabatt )  of  Cordova  by  al- 
Hakam  1  al-Kabadf,  and  who  for  a  long  time 
held  their  ground  in  Egypt,  especially  in  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Being  driven  out  of  that  town  by  the 'Abba- 
sides,  they  subjugated  the  isle  of  Crete  in  210(825). 
There  Abfi  Hafs  l(  )mar  founded  a  dynasty  which 
held  out  against  the  Byzantines  till  350  (961). 

Bibliography :  Ya^dt,  Miéj/awy  i.  336 
et  seq.  ;  Dozy,  II ist.  des  Musulmans  d' Espagne^ 
ii.  76;  A  mari,  Storia  dei  Musulmani  di  Sie  ilia , 

i.  162—165,  287;  ii.  376;  A.  Muller,  Pet  Islam 
im  Morgen -  und  Abendland ,  i.  506  et  seq.  ; 

ii.  470.  (C.  F.  Skyuolp.) 

ABU  IJAFÇ  cOmak  b.  Pjam!c,  of  the 
Djebel  Ncfusa,  an  Abîlditc  scholar  mentioned  in 
the  K  it  ab  al-siar  of  Sliammakljt,  pp.  56 1,  562, 
in  a  short  notice,  without  any  indication  as  to  date* 
lie  translated  into  Arabic  the  old  ^  Akhla  of 
the  Ahaditcs  of  the  Maglnib,  written  originally 
in  the  Berber  tongue.  It  is  still  the  catechism  used 
by  the  Ahaditcs  of  the  Mzâl»  and  of  JJjcrba.  The 
c Akhla  of  Abfl  Hafs  has  given  rise  to  numerous 
commentaries,  amongst  which  must  be  mentioned 
in  the  first  place  that  of  SfiammaM]!,  the  author 
of  the  Kitäb  al-siar y  which  is  extant  in  manuscript 
with  the  AbSditc  communities  of  the  Mzäb,  of 
Djerba  and  of  pjebcl  Ncfusa.  Next  in  rank  come 
certain  commentaries  of  Shaikh  Omar  b.  Ramadan 
al-XJjülatl  (i8,ji  cent.),  and  the  older  one  of  XbQ 
Suluiiuan  Dawiid  b.  lbrfthlm  al-XhuIatl,  which  have 
been  autographed  or  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the 
c Akhla  in  several  collections  edited  in  Algeria  or 
at  Cairo. 

The  c Akhla  of  Aha  Hafs  has  been  published 
and  translated  with  notes  taken  from  the  Abidite 
commentators  by  A.  de  Motylinski  ( L'aqida  popu¬ 
laire  des  Abadhitcs  algériens.  —  Recueil  de  mémoires 
et  de  textes  publié  par  T  Ecole  des  Lettres  et  les 
MédersaSy  en  /’ honneur  du  A Y  Vr  Congrès  des  Orien¬ 
talistes  d'Alger.  —  Algiers,  1905). 

Follow  ing  the  order  in  which  £hammäkhl  gives 
his  biographical  articles,  wc  may  suppose  that 
'Omar  b.  pjaml'  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  of  the 
Hegira.  (\.  pe  Motylinski.)  • 

ABU  ’l-HAISJA1,  a  Hamdäiiidc.  [Sec  \\BD 
ALLAH  B.  HAMHÄN.] 

ABU’  l-HAIDJÄ*  11.  MUsak,  a  Kurd  chief, 
lord  of  Irbil  [«j.  v.),  who  took  part  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  crusaders  in  504-505  (mi), 
and  who,  besides,  played  an  important  part  in 
the  wars  of  the  later  Scldjûlcides,  Mahmüd  and 
Mas'üd. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  al-Athlr  (cd.  Tomb.), 
x.  292  et  seq.\  Recueil  des  historiens  des  croi¬ 
sades ,  Hist,  or.y  ii.  56;  Ibn  Khallikdn  (transi, 
de  Slanc),  i.  162. 

ABU  UAIYÄN  'Ai.I  b.  Muhammed  b. 
AL-'AdbAs  al-TauhIlI  (so  called  either  after  an 
ancestor  who  sold  a  sort  of  date  called  tawhldy 
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or  in  lb«  tens«  , upholder  of  pure  monotheism1), 
jurist,  philosopher,  Çüfl,  sod  compiler  of  miscel¬ 
lanies,  lived  in  the  fourth  (io(h)  century.  Little 
was  preserved  of  his  biography,  but  from  documents 
quoted  by  YAl^at  it  appears  that  he  was  alive  in 
Kadjab  4°o  (Feb.  1010),  and  that  he  died  at  the 
age  of  more  than  eighty.  His  home  was  placed 
by  different  authorities  at  NlühApOr,  ShîrAz,  or  Wi- 
*i\.  Much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Bagdad,  where 
he  studied  grammar  under  Aba  Sn(ld  al-Slrftfl, 
and  cAl!  b.  ‘IsA  al-KutnAnl,  &hAf»cite  law  under 
AbQ  Hamid  al-Marwarndhl  and  Aha  Bckr  al-Shafi0!. 
At  a  late  period  of  bis  life  he  attended  the  phi¬ 
losophical  courses  of  YahyA  b.  cAdl,  AbO  Sulai- 
mln  Muhammcd  b.  Tahir  ,the  logician',  and 
others,  at  various  times  between  36t  and  391 
(971— loot). 

Owing  to  heretical  opinions  expressed  by  him 
in  works  now  lost,  he  was  banished  from  Bagdad 
(where  he  had  apparently  supported  himself  by 
acting  as  scribe)  by  MuhallabI  (d.  352  =  963), 
and  at  first  applied  for  help  to  lbn  al-cAmId  in 
KJjorAs&n,  whom  he  approached  with  an  elaborate 
epistle,  afterwards  published  by  him  as  a  model  of 
eloquence.  From  367  to  370  (977 — 980)  he  lived 
at  the  court  of  lbn  ‘AbbAd  at  Rai,  where,  having 
refused  to  act  as  amanuensis,  he  failed  to  receive 
any  gratuities;  he  afterwards  avenged  himself  on 
both  these  viziers  by  attacking  them  in  a  treatise 
on  their  faults,  as  well  as  by  satire  in  his  work 
entitled  al-Imti? .  He  appears  to  have  had  more 
success  with  the  viziers  of  Samsäm  al-Dawla,  lbn 
Sa'dAn  (d.  375  =  985-986)  and  cAbd  Allah  b.  al- 
cArl<J  al-bjjIrAzl.  The  last  part  of  his  life  was 
again  spent  in  Bagdad,  where  he  lived  in  poverty. 
Towards  the  end  of  it  he  burned  his  library,  for 
which  he  alleged  in  excuse  the  neglect  of  the 
people  of  Bagdad,  among  whom  he  had  lived 
twenty  years.  In  the  preface  to  his  Treatise  on 
Friendship  he  makes  a  similar  complaint  of  being 
tabooed  by  general  consent  at  the  capital.  The 
following  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Y&l^at 
(Afu'tf/am  a/-udabâ\  Constantinople  MS.):  — 

1.  On  Friends  and  Friendship  (Constantinople, 
1301),  with  an  appendix  on  the  sciences. 

2.  Refutation  of  lbn  Qjioni’s  commentary  on 
Mutanabbl. 

3.  wa'1-mtiîlnasa  (quoted  by  al-Kif;i, 
p.  283,  a  passage  to  which  Flügel,  in  the  Zeit  sc  hr. 
A.  Deutsch .  Morgen!.  Geseltsch .,  xii.  ,20,  first  called 
attention;  also  by  lbn  cArahI,  MusamarUty  i.  188, 
and  GburOll,  Mo  (Ulf  al-budur,  ii.  62,  and  perhaps 
1 1 7.  Yfiknt,  toe.  cit.y  also  gives  several  extracts). 

4.  Al-Jiàârât  al-ilUhlya  (a  compendium  of  this 
is  preserved  in  MS.,  Ahlwardt,  Vers.  d.  arab. 
Hand  sehr.  d.  konigt.  Bibi.  zu  Bertiny  N°.  2818). 

5.  Al-  Zu  If  a. 

6.  Al-Mukäbasa  (published,  with  the  title  Mu* 
fafiasät  or  MukâyasUty  at  Bombay,  without  date; 
see  also  Catat.  cod.  or.  bibl.  ac.  Lugdttno  Bata - 
vat  (i*1  ed.),  iii.  314-315). 

7.  RiyUd  al*3rifin. 

8.  Tairif  al-Dfahi^  (of  this  a  large  extract  is 
given  by  YftkQt  in  his  life  of  Ahmed  al-Dlnawarl). 

9.  Dhamm  al-wazlrain  (an  attack  on  lbn  al- 
‘Amid  and  lbn  ‘Abbad,  preserved,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  at  Constantinople,  since  an  edition  of  it  was 
promised  by  the  Djawtfib  press;  a  considerable  | 
extract  is  given  by  YA^Üt  in  his  life  of  lbn  cAbbSd). 

10.  Al-I/a/ji/j  al-akll  idhü  däk  al-fadä*  €an 
sf-hatf/iÿ  al-iàar*!. 


11.  Risälm  fl  fallût  at/ufahf. 

12.  Ris3la  bag&dädlya. 

13.  Ris3la  fl  aUtbïïr  al-{üf\ya. 

14.  Ri  sala  tUflya. 

15.  RisUla  fi'l-hanln  ila'1-awßn. 

16.  Kitab  al-baj&ir  wa'l-dhakha* ir  (an  extract 
from  this  is  given  by  Subkl  in  his  life  of  the 
author.  Copy  or  copies  In  Fatty  Library,  Constan¬ 
tinople,  Nu».  3695 — 3699). 

1 7.  Al-Muhadarat  way  l-mun3^ar3t  (quoted  by 
Yakut  in  his  life  of  the  author,  and  probably  the 
work  whence  lbn  cArabT,  toe.  eit.y  ii.  77,  produces 
the  correspondence  between  AbQ  Bekr  and  ‘All, 
and  whence  Barhcbraeus,  ed.  Pococke,  p.  330, 
produces  the  account  given  by  ’Abü  Haiyftn  of  the 
l&Awiin  al’\afd). 

In  Qhurar  al-kha^i^  p.  74 (Cairo,  1284)  mention 
is  made  of  a  work  AkhbUr  al-kuJamtf  wa-dàakàâ'ir 
al- hu  kamt?  by  Abü  HaiyAn  al-Tawhldl,  and  ibid. y 
p.  76  the  third  volume  of  al-Tadhkira  al-taw - 
hidiya  is  cited.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  works 
arc  identical  with  any  of  those  in  the  above  list.  ' 

Abü  HaiyAn  was  coupled  with  lbn  al-Rawandl 
and  Macarrl  as  one  of  the  Zindtys  of  Islam,  and 
indeed  as  having  expressed  his  opinions  more 
obscurely,  and  therefore  more  insidiously  than  the 
others  ( Journ .  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.y  1905,  p.  80). 
But  his  extant  works  scarcely  justify  this  assertion, 
though  the  title  of  N°.  10  is  suggestive  of  the 
heresy  for  which  Hallädj  was  martyred.  His  extant 
Süfl  work  (N#.  4)  consists  of  prayers  and  homilies, 
with  some  edifying  correspondence,  and  only  oc¬ 
casional  allusions  to  Sufi  technicalities.  N°.  6  is 
a  collection  of  reproductions  of  conversations  on 
various  philosophical  subjects  at  which  he  profes¬ 
ses  to  have  been  present;  the  chief  speaker  is 
AbQ  Sulaiman  al-Manpkl,  but  other  persons  of 
note,  e.  g.  Aba  IshAk  al-Sâbl,  Abu  Bckr  al-Kh*&- 
rizml,  Abu’l-Hasan  al-Harränl,  YahyA  b.  cAdI,  also 
figure  in  the  book.  The  questions  discussed  are 
mainly  logical  and  metaphysical.  In  N°.  I  the 
author  imitates  (as  indeed  he  did  elsewhere)  the 
simple  and  unaffected  style  of  L>jAhiz,  and  docs 
little  more  than  string  together  anecdotes  and 
quotations.  N°.  9  had  the  reputation  of  bringing 
ill-luck:  and  perhaps  the  bad  name  which  it  attached 
to  Aba  HaiyAn  accounts  for  the  fact  that  though 
a  philosopher  and  a  Safi  he  is  included  in  the 
lists  of  neither  Safls  nor  philosophers. 

Bibliography'.  Nawawl  (ed.  Wüstcnf.), 

p.  707;  Subkl,  Jabakat  al-$hjâjplya  (Cairo),  iv. 

2,  3;  Yàkat,  Mifipjatn  al-udaba 5  (KeuprUlU- 

ZAde  Library);  Safadl  (Journ.  of  the  Roy.  As. 

Soc.y  1905,  p.  80);  lbn  Khallikän  (ed.  Wüstcnf.), 

N°.  707;  Nauwerk,  Noth  über  das  arab.  Buch'. 

Tuhfat  ikhwân  at-safâ  (Berlin,  1837). 

(D.  S.  Margoliouth.) 
ABU  IJAIYÄN  AihIr  al-DIn  Muham- 
MED  It.  YUsuk  AL-ClHARNÄfl,  an  Arab  philologist 
of  Berber  origin,  born  in  Granada  in  654  (1256). 
He  studied  grammar  and  Hadith  in  Granada,  Vê¬ 
lez,  Malaga  and  Almcria,  and  afterwards  wan¬ 
dered  through  North-Africa  and  Egypt.  Having 
performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he  lectured 
in  the  MansQrlya  at  Cairo  on  the  Hadilh,  attending 
at  the  same  time  the  grammatical  lectures  of  lbn 
al-NahhAs  until  698  (1298)  when  the  latter  died 
and  he  became  his  successor.  He  had  come  to 
Egypt  as  a  ZAhirite  [q.  v.],  and  lbn  Hadjar  de¬ 
clares  in  Aba  HaiyAn’s  biography  that  the  latter 
was  a  Zähirite  even  in  grammar,  which  —  ac- 
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cording  to  Goldziher,  Die  Schult  der  fâhiriten^ 
pp.  188  et  stf.  —  should  mean  that  even  in 
grammatical  questions  Aba  HaiySn  endeavored  to 
maintain  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  old  masters, 
particularly  that  of  Slbawaih.  Later  on  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  method  of  the  Shafi'ite  school.  His 
writings  comprise  not  only  grammar  but  also  Koran 
commentary  and  the  Hadith  i  he  also  wrote  poetry 
and  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  Spain  in  60 
volumes,  which  has  unfortunately  not  been  pre¬ 
served.  Indeed  of  the  65  books  and  treatises  which 
he  wrote  only  about  10  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  lie  was  not  only  a  perfect  master  of  Ara¬ 
bic  but  also  wrote  a  Persian  and  a  Turkish  grammar. 
This  latter  —  under  the  title  of  at-ldrak  li-lisîin 
al-Atrak  (Constantinople,  1309;  comp.  Jour n. 
As.y  8,h  series,  xx.  326 — 335;  Actes  du  XIV*  con¬ 
gres  intern,  des  Orientalistes ,  iii.  44  et  seq .)  — 
is  a  considerable  work.  His  treatise  on  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  language  was  never  fiuishcd.  AbQ  HaiySn 
died  in  Cairo  in  745  (1344). 

Bibliography :  Makkarl  (ed.  Dozy  and 
others),  i.  823 — 862;  al-Kutubl,  P'awUt,  ii.  352 — 
356;  Wiistcnfcld,  Die  Geschichtsschreiber  der 
Araber ,  N®.  409;  Brockclmann,  Gesch.  d.  arab . 
Litter ii.  109  et  seq .  ;  L.  Bouvat,  Notice  bio - 
bibliographique ,  in  the  Revue  hispanique ,  x. 

(M.  Th.  Houtsma.) 

ABU  ÇAMMU  MÜSA  I  n.  Aid  Sa(Id 
cOx1XMAn  b.  YaqhmurAsan,  fourth  king  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  BanQ  cAbd  al-\Vad  [sec  ‘abdai.- 
wAdides],  who  reigned  at  Tlcmcen  and  over  Cen 
tral  Maghrib;  he  succeeded  his  brother  Aba  Zaiyin 
(d.  April  1308),  and  was  proclaimed  king  on 
the  ShawwM  707  ( K 5th  April  1308). 

In  his  interior  administration  he  rebuilt  the  ruins 
accumulated  during  the  long  siege  of  Tlemccn  by 
the  Marinides,  which  had  lasted  from  Sh.Vbftn  698 
to  DJiu  *1-Kacda  706.  (May  1299 — May  1307);  he 
had  the  ramparts  of  the  town  repaired  and  a  moat 
dug  all  round  the  walls;  he  accumulated  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  silos  of  the  capital.  These  silos  were 
without  doubt  in  the  part  of  the  city  mentioned 
by  lbn  Khaldun  under  the  name  of  al-Matmar, 
situated  inside  the  rampart  not  far  from  Bäb 
Kashshnt  (now  the  Fez  Gate).  MösJ  I,  it  is  said, 
filled  the  chests  of  the  public  treasury.  Thus 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  chief  preoccupation  of 
his  mind  was  to  defend  the  capital  from  outside 
attack  and  to  organize  it  in  view  of  another 
siege  by  the  Marinides. 

As  to  his  foreign  policy  he  undertook  numerous 
warlike  expeditions,  and  was  backed  up  by  skill¬ 
ful  generals;  he  extended  his  authority  over  the 
turbulent  tribes  of  TQdjm  and  of  the  Maghräwa 
of  the  plain  of  the  Chclif  and  of  the  mountains 
on  its  northern  and  southern  borders;  it  seems 
that  he  established  a  very  strong  government 
over  these  tribes,  which  was  able  to  keep  them 
in  order  and  submission.  The  victorious  arms  of 
MOsä  I  pushed  towards  the  east  even  as  far  as 
Bougie  and  Constantine,  in  the  empire  of  the 
Uafsides  of  Tunis.  On  the  west  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  off  the  Marinides,  who  were  always  ready 
to  attack  Tlcmcen,  and  prevented  them  from  pas¬ 
sing  Wadjda  (Cjda). 

Beyond  a  general  secretary  and  his  private  se¬ 
cretary  he  had  only  two  ministers:  the  first  acted 
as  chamberlain,  and  his  powers  must  have  been 
very  extensive;  the  second  was  specially  Minister 
of  Finance. 


Aba  HommO,  thanks  to  his  armies,  pacified  the 
country  and  busied  himself  principally  with  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  accu¬ 
mulating  the  money  necessary  for  the  fortifying  of 
Tlerecen  and  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  army. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  taken  up 
with  increasing  the  well-being  of  his  subjects  nor 
with  ameliorating  their  material  and  intellectual 
conditions;  he  contented  himself  with  a  purely 
military  organization  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  order  in  the  country  and  of  resisting  the 
attacks  of  the  Marinides. 

He  was  very  hard  on  his  son  AbQ  Tâshfin;  he 
lent  too  ready  an  car  to  the  possibly  exaggerated 
and  malevolent  stories  told  by  interested  coun¬ 
cillors  and  courtiers  against  the  young  prince. 
Abfl  Ta^hfin,  driven  to  extremities  by  his  in¬ 
justices,  urged  on  too  by  his  friends  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  part  of  the  army,  had  him  assassi¬ 
nated  on  the  22,J  of  2jjumàd;l  1  718  (22'*  July 
1318),  nnd  was  proclaimed  king  in  his  place. 

[For  the  bibliography  see  cABi>  al-wAd  and 
cabdai.wAI)M»ks.]  (A.  Bei..) 

ABÜ  HAMMU  MUSA  II  R.  AuI  Ya<kUb 
YCsuf  h.  ‘Ann  ai.-RahmAn  ii.  Yai.iyA  b.  Ya^umu- 
rAsan,  king  of  Tlcmcen  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
BanQ  lAbd  al-\Väd,  born  in  Spain  in  723  (1323- 
1324).  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  two  soveteigns 
AbQ  Sa^d  and  AbQ  Xhabit,  who  had  reigned  to¬ 
gether  at  Tlemccn  after  having  restored  thecAbd- 
alwftdide  throne. 

It  was  to  Spain  that  the  father  of  AbQ  Ilamrall 
was  banished,  with  all  the  members  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  by  Aba  Tft&hftn  I  [q.  ▼.].  There  doubtless 
he  studied  hard  and  acquired  a  taste  for  poetry, 
literature,  art  and  magnificent  feasts  which  he  in¬ 
stituted  in  the  court  at  Tlcmcen. 

AbQ  IlammQ’s  father  had  given  up  the  work 
of  royalty  to  his  two  younger  brothers  for  the 
purpose  of  retiring  to  Ncdroma  (NadrQma)  where 
he  lived  a  devotee.  During  the  reign  of  his  two 
uncles,  Aba  HammQ  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  Tlcmcen.  At  the  time  of  the  defeat  of 
the  BanQ  cAbd-al-Wid  in  the  plain  of  Angid  by 
the  army  of  the  Martnide  AbQ  cInan  in  Dju- 
ni5dä  I  753  (June  1352),  the  king  AbQ  SacId 
perished  and  his  brother  Aba  Thäbit,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  nephew  AbQ  Hammu,  fled  to  the 
region  of  Tunis.  Abandoned  by  all  their  partisans, 
the  two  princes  were  arrested  in  the  province  of 
Bougie  and  the  governor  delivered  them  up  to 
Aba  clnïn.  Aba  SacId  was  put  to  death;  as  to 
AbO  HammQ,  the  fact  of  his  being  a  prince  of 
royal  blood  not  having  been  discovered,  he  was 
released  and  found  a  shelter  at  Tunis  at  the  Hafside 
court,  where  he  was  well  received.  Some  time 
afterwards  the  friendly  relations  which  existed 
between  Aba  cInân  and  the  Hafside  court  were 
destroyed,  and  the  king  of  Tunis  gave  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  consent  to  the  proposal  of  certain  Arab 
chiefs  of  Ifrlklya  to  put  the  young  Abn  HammQ 
at  their  head  in  order  to  stir  up  troubles  for  the 
Marinides  in  the  Maghrib,  and  to  attempt  to  rein¬ 
state  this  young  cAbdal\v5dide  prince  on  the  throne 
of  Tlemcen.  The  death  of  AbO  cInän,  at  Fez,  took 
place  before  the  arrival  of  Aba  HammQ  before  the 
walls  of  Tlemccn  and  made  the  conquest  of  his 
capital  easier  for  the  latter.  It  was  on  the  io‘h 
Rabf  I  760  (9,h  Feb.  1 359)  that  he  entered  the 
capital  and  was  proclaimed  king.  Twice  the  Mari¬ 
nides  occupied  Tlemcen  for  a  short  time  and  AbQ 
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HammQ  succeeded  io  getting  back  again  a  little 
later.  Io  772  (1370)  the  capital  for  the  third  time 
and  the  whole  cAbdalwSdide  kingdom  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Fez,  who  placed  his  own 
governor  in  each  town,  whilst  the  unfortunate 
AbQ  HammQ  had  to  flee  to  the  Mzfib  and  the 
desert. 

The  sultan  of  Fez,  fAbd  al-cAzIz,  having  died 
in  Rabf  11  774  (October  1372},  the  Marlnide 
army  evacuated  Tlemcen  and  the  kingdom.  Aba 
HammQ,  having  been  immediately  recalled,  left  his 
retreat  and  to  his  great  surprise  recovered  the 
possession  of  his  capital. 

Having  returned  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner 
to  the  head  of  his  kingdom  AbU  Hammu  set  him¬ 
self  to  the  pacification  of  his  states.  But  hardly 
had  he  put  down  a  revolt  on  one  side  when  a 
rising  against  his  authority  took  place  elsewhere, 
and  a  pretender  to  the  throne  appeared  somewhere. 
Ihn  KhaldUn  gives  abundant  details  al>out  these 
events,  io  some  of  which  he  was  besides  directly 
implicated. 

Besides  these  continual  troubles  Aba  Ha  in  mil 
had  to  put  up  with  many  annoyances  in  his  fa¬ 
mily,  with  his  own  children.  His  eldest  son,  AbQ 
Tashfm,  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  made  him 
suffer  every  kind  of  vexation.  As  early  as  780 
(1378-1379)  Abn  TasJifin  showed  the  sentiments 
with  which  he  was  animated  with  regard  to  his 
father  by  causing  the  assassination  of  Yahyâ  b. 
Khaldun,  the  historian,  the  secretary  and  intimate 
friend  of  AbU  IlamniQ  (Kamadän  780=  Dec.  1378- 
Jan.  1379).  Towards  the  end  of  788  (Jan.  1387) 
this  same  son  of  the  king  had  all  of  his  brothers 
who  were  in  Tlemcen  arrested  together  with  his 
father  himself,  and  shut  up  the  latter  in  a  prison 
at  Oran.  Alm  Hammu,  however,  succeeded  in  escap¬ 
ing  and  even  in  recovering  his  kingdom;  but 
AbQ  Tâsbfln  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Fez  and 
returned  at  the  head  of  a  Marlnide  army  to  attack 
tiis  father  in  his  capital.  Ahil  Hnmniii  was  killed 
io  a  buttle  against  the  nrmy  under  his  son's  com¬ 
mand  on  the  Ifcl  lihu  ’1-Hidjdja  791  (2Ihl  Nov. 

*389)* 

Being  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  he  sought 
for  the  society  of  the  famous  scholars  and  poets 
of  his  time  ;  he  was,  further,  benevolent  and  readily 
accessible  to  the  humblest  of  his  subjects  which 
made  him  popular.  If  he  lacked  energy  and  courage 
on  the  field  of  battle  lie  had  as  a  compensation 
a  very  resourceful  mind  in  expedients.  He  could 
beguile  his  enemies  and  get  himself  cleverly  out 
of  diflicultics;  thus  In  spite  af  all  the  reverses  of 
fortune  he  suffered  he  was  able  to  make  his  way 
to  power. 

AbQ  HammQ  wrote  for  the  use  of  his  son  a 
treatise  on  political  ethics,  published  at  Tunis 
(1279=  1862)  under  the  title  of  ICasifat  al-sulûk 
fi  siyâsat  al-multtk^  of  which  Mariano  Gaspar  has 
made  a  Spanish  translation  entitled  Al  collar  tie 
ferlas  (Saragossa,  1899,  in  the  Co  lee  ci  on  Je  es  in  (lias 
arabes ,  iv). 

The  yearly  festival  of  the  birthday  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet  gave  occasion,  in  AbQ  Ilammii’s  time,  for 
great  rejoicings  and  literary  displays,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  which  has  been  noted  by  the  chroniclers. 
Long  poems  in  praise  of  the  Prophet  and  of  the 
king  of  Tlemcen  were  sung  in  the  royal  halls  in 
the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  guests,  who  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  quantities  of  savory  dishes.  On  this 
occasion  too  the  great  mechanical  clock,  which 


embellished  the  palace  of  the  king  and  of  which 
al-TanasI  has  given  so  complete  a  description, 
was  made  to  play» 

AbQ  HammQ  wished  to  show  the  interest  he 
bore  towards  intellectual  works  by  having  a  new 
school  built;  he  himself  installed  there  the  cele¬ 
brated  professor  Shcrlf  Abo  cAbd  Allah.  This 
establishment,  richly  endowed,  received  the  name 
of  Madrasa  Ya'knblya  from  the  name  of  the  king's 
father,  AbQ  Ya^Qb,  who  was  buried  there. 

The  epitaph  engraved  on  the  marble  of  the 
tomb  of  AbQ  HammQ  II  has  been  published  by 
Brossclard. 

Bibliography :  lbn  KhaldQn,  <lbar  {Hist, 
ties  Berb.\  iii.  436  et  /<y.;*al-TanasI  (Bargès, 
Complement  etc.,  pp.  14 1 — 142);  Brossclard, 
Tombeaux  t’es  émirs  Beni  Zeiyan ,  pp.  58  et seq, 
[See  also  the  bibliography  under  cahdamvA- 
dim«.]  (A.  Bkl.) 

ABÜ  HAMZA.  [See  al-mukutär  b.ca\vf.] 
ABÜ  HANÏFA  [See  al-dInawak!.] 

ABU  HANlFA,  a  Mussulman  jurist,  the 
founder  of  the  Hanafitc  school  which  is  named 
after  him.  He  was  probably  born  in  the  year  80 
(699)  and  died  in  the  year  150  (767)  at  the  age 
of  70.  His  grandfather  Ziitä  was  brought  to  Küfa 
from  Persia  as  a  slave  by  the  Muhnmmedan  con¬ 
querors  and  received  his  freedom  in  that  town, 
thus  becoming  the  client  {Masvla)  of  the  Arabian 
tribe  of  Taini-AllQh,  to  which  his  liberator  belonged. 
Thftbit,  the  father  of  AbQ  Hanlfa,  was  born  a 
member  of  this  tribe,  lie  prol>ably  belonged  to 
the  cAlide  party,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  (c.  g. 
Nawawï,  cd.  Wüstenf.,  p.  699)  that  cAlt  blessed 
him  and  his  descendants. 

Aba  Hanlfa  was  a  prominent  scholar  and  de¬ 
voted  the  whole  of  his  long  life  to  the  study  of 
the  sacred  science.  His  public  lectures  in  KQfa 
soon  gave  him  a  name  as  a  great  scholar  and  his 
utterances  had  great  weight  with  the  persons  round 
him.  People  flocked  daily  to  hear  him  and  to 
question  him  on  the  ritual  and  on  the  law.  The 
Hanafitc  school  named  after  him  is  one  of  the 
four  orthodox  Ma  tilth  ab  s  (i.  e.  courses,  schools), 
which  have  maintained  themselves  to  this  day  in 
Ishtm. 

The  opinion  of  many  Kuropcan  writers  that 
Abü  Hanifa  worked  on  quite  new  principles  and 
erected  a  very  tolerant  system,  in  which  he  made 
the  greatest  concessions  to  the  speculative  method 
of  deduction  (the  kiyâs)  is  quite  unfounded.  It 
is  true  that  he  was  open  to  the  reproach  made 
by  his  opponents  that  he  attached  little  import¬ 
ance  to  tradition  but  rather  independently  fol¬ 
lowed  his  own  judgment  {ra^y).  The  scholars 
in  „the  two  holy  cities“,  Mecca  and  Medina, 
asserted  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  tradition  * 
and  gave  free  play  to  caprice.  But  we  should  not 
1>c  led  astray  by  these  statements,  hostile  as  they 
arc  to  AbQ  Hanlfa.  In  any  ease  there  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  no  real  difference  of  principle  between  the 
different  Fikh  schools  in  Islam. 

AbQ  Hanlfa  appears  to  have  confined  himself 
during  the  whole  of  his  life  to  imparting  his  teach¬ 
ing  orally  to  his  auditors;  many  Arabian  writers 
quote  his  views,  and  have  thus  formed  the  basis 
of  the  entire  Hanafitc  legal  literature  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Ifanafite  school  up  to  the 
present  day.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  himself 
never  wrote  anything.  The  titles  of  some  of  AbQ 
Hanlfa’s  small  works  arc  indeed  mentioned,  but 
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they  are  »aid  to  hare  been  composed  by  his  dis¬ 
ciple*,  and  more  especially  by  his  grandson  Is¬ 
mael  b.  Hamm&d.  Of  these  works  ascribed  to 
AbB  Hanlfa  the  best  known  is  probably  a  small 
pamphlet  on  dogmatics  and  religious  doctrines: 
al-Pikh  al-akbar .  The  authenticity  of  this  work 
has  been  doubted,  because  it  contains  a  protest 
against  the  Murdjitc  doctrine,  to  which  AbQ  Hanlfa 
himself  is  said  to  have  subscribed  (A.  v.  Krcmcr, 
Gesch .  d.  herrsch,  Ideen ,  p.  39,  note  2  ;  U.  Sachau, 
Zur  ältesten  Gesch,  des  tnuhamm .  Rechts ,  p.  14 
=  Sitzungsbcr.  der  phil. -h ist.  Classe  der  tais, 
Akademie  d.  Wissenseh .,  Ixv.  712;  M.  Th.  Houtsma, 
De  strijd  ever  h  et  dogma,  p.  116).  The  so-called 
Musnad  of  AbQ  Uanlfa  is  a  collection  of  tra¬ 
ditions  compiled  by  his  disciples  and  later  Huna- 
fites,  which  the  master,  no  doubt  to  give  them 
his  guarantee,  had  used  in  his  teaching  and  worked 
up.  In  the  seventh  century  the  theologian  Mu- 
hammed  b.  MahmUd  found  fifteen  different  recen¬ 
sions  of  this  collection,  which  he  worked  up  into 
a  complete  edition  arranging  it  according  to  the 
chapters  of  the  Fikh  (Coldzihcr,  Muhamm,  Stud,, 
ii.  230). 

Of  AbQ  Hanlfa’s  life  we  know  but  little.  lie 
was  an  independent,  well-off  man,  who  made  his 
living  as  a  merchant,  having  a  business  in  cloths. 
Most  of  AbQ  Hanlfa's  later  biographers  relate  that 
Yazld  b.  cOmar  b.  Hubaira,  the  governor  of  the 
Umaiyads  in  KQfa,  and  later  on  the  caliph  al- 
Mansnr  wanted  to  compcll  him,  by  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment,  to  accept  the  office  of  judge,  and  that 
AbQ  Hanlfa  died  in  prison  in  the  year  150(767) 
in  consequence  of  the  ill-treatment,  to  which  he 
was  subjected  on  account  of  his  persistent  refusal. 

Perhaps  this  is  only  a  legend,  invented  by 
later  liana  fites,  who  could  not  understand  that 
the  Government  had  never  tried  to  induce  the 
master  to  enter  its  service.  In  any  case  Kufa  was 
in  AbQ  Hanlfa's  time  the  seat  of  the  Umaiyad 
governor,  and  later  on,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Umaiyads,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  first  two 
cAbbilsides.  Aba  Hanlfa’s  native  town  was  there¬ 
fore  in  that  stormy  period  the  centre  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  agitation  caused  by  the  dynastic  change. 
Probably  Aba  Hanlfa  had,  when  the  ‘Abbûsidcs 
began  to  agitate  aginst  the  Umaiyads,  joined  the 
movement  with  which  he  no  doubt  sympathized. 
When  then,  after  the  fall  of  the  Umaiyads,  the 
new  rulers  drove  back  their  cousins  and  allies 
the  cAlides,  he  probably  in  his  disappointment 
took  the  part  of  these  latter  against  the  cAbbX- 
sidcs.  This  would  explain  his  being  persecuted 
and  punished.  Perhaps  the  Government  made  at¬ 
tempts  to  win  over  this  influential  man  by  pro¬ 
mises  of  high  -office  and  by  threats  and  punish¬ 
ments.  It  is  well  known  that  many  pious,  indepen¬ 
dent  men  in  those  days  deemed  it  wrong  and 
refused  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Government 
or  to  accept  an  office  dependent  on  it  (comp. 
Goldzihcr,  loc .  cit.,  ii.  39. 

According  to  other  less  trustworthy  accounts 
AbQ  Hanlfa  died  later  and  not  in  prison. 

Bi bltogr ap hy:  Ibn  Khali ikân  (de  Slane’s 
transi.),  iii.  555 — 565;  A.  von  Kremer,  Cttlhtr- 
gesch,  des  Orients  unter  den  Chalifen ,  i.  49 1 — 
497  >  Goldziher,  in  the  Sitzungsbcr .  der  phil.- 
hist.  Classe  der  hats.  Akademie  der  Wisserisch., 
lxxviii.  500  et  seq.;  idem,  Die  Schule  der  Zàlii- 
riten,  pp.  3,  12  et  seq.;  Snouck  Hurgronjc,  in 
Litteraturbl.  für  orient .  Philologie ,  i.  419  et 


se f .  ;  idem,  Le  droit  musulman ,  p.  34  (=  Rome 
de  Rh  ist,  des  religions -,  xxxvii.  186);  A.  Sprenger, 
in  the  Zeitschr .  für  vergl.  Rcchtswhscnsch .,  x. 
15  et  seq.;  Brockclmann,  Gesch.  d.  arab.  Litter*, 
i.  169  et  seq.  (Th.  W.  JUYNBOLL.) 

ABU’l-ÇASAN.  [See  al-asu'arI  ,  al- 

sittmiiix] 

ABU  ’l-IJASAN  (or  Abu  ’I-Husain)  Mu- 
bammed  B.  IbkAhIm  b.  SIMUJÜR,  hereditary  vas¬ 
sal  prince  of  Kiihistftn;  under  three  Sämänide 
princes:  cAbd  al-Malik  I,  Man>Dr  1  and  NQl.i  11, 
he  was  three  times  governor  of  Khorasàn  in  the 

years  347— 349i  35«* — 37* .  376—37»  (95» — 
960,  962 — 982,  986 — 989).  During  his  second 
governorship  of  20  years'  duration  he  practically 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  an  independent  prince  and 
obeyed  the  Samanidcs  »only  as  far  as  pleased 
him.“  On  the  accession  of  Nüh  II  (365^=976) 
he  wus  overwhelmed  with  the  highest  honors, 
being  recipient  of  the  title  of  Ni>ir  al-Dawla; 
his  daughter  was  married  '  to  the  sovereign,  but 
as  early  as  the  year  371  (982)  he  was,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  vizier  Abu  '1-Husain  cOtbf,  igno- 
miniously  deposed.  After  mature  reflection  he 
abandoned  his  first  thoughts  of  asserting  himself 
by  armed  force  and  retired  to  his  hereditary  estates. 
After  the  removal  of  the  vizier  aud  the  outbreak 
of  civil  war  he  was  restored  to  the  governorship 
and  kept  this  position  tilt  his  death;  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  AbQ  c All  [q.  v.J. 

The  clergy  praises  Abu  'l- Hasan  as  a  god-fearing 
and  just  emir;  comp.  Sam  Vint,  Kitab  al-ansiib ,  s.  v. 
al-Simdjurl  (quotation  from  al-Baiyi',  Ta'rikh 
AHsâbûr,  made  by  Barthold  in  » Turkistan  in 
the  time  of  the  Mongol  invasion* ,  Russian ,  1« 
60);  in  other  authorities  he  is  credited  with  many 
violent  deeds.  In  the  description  of  the  events  at  the 
time  of  his  deposition  there  are  two  scries  of  tra¬ 
ditions,  according  as  the  writers  took  the  vixier's 
side  (cOtbI  and  the  compilers  dependent  on  him, 
such  ns  Ibn  al-Athlr,  Miikhond,  etc.)  or  the  go¬ 
vernor’s  (as  Gardl/d,  cAwfI  and  Ilamd  Allah 
Kazwlni);  comp,  the  text  of  Gardlzl  and  cAwft 
in  Barthold,  Turkistan  etc.,  i.  II  et  seq.,  91  et  seq, 

(VV.  Barthold.) 

ABU  HÄSHIM.  [See  Ai.-RjuimA’l.] 

ABU  HÄSHIM  ‘Aud  Ai.lSii  h.  Mu- 
hammed,  an  iAlidc  Inulm  of  the  Shiites.  AbQ 
Häsjjim  was  the  son  of  the  well-known  Muhara- 
med  b.  al-Hanaffya  and  was  venerated  by  the 
Shiites  as  their  recognized  chief.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  is  said  to  have  bequeathed  his  own 
and  his  family’s  claim  to  the  Imamâte  to  the 
cAbbäsidc  Muliammcd  b.  cAli,  the  father  of  the 
subsequent  caliphs  al-Saflah  and  al-Mansiir.  This 
statement,  though  found  in  the  oldest  Arabian 
historians,  is  strongly  doubted  by  more  recent 
investigators,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  followers  of  the  cAbbäsidcs,  who  de¬ 
sired  to  prove  in  this  way  the  claim  of  the  ''Ab- 
basides  to  the  cal  ip  rate.  Abu  1 1  ä  shim  died  in  the 
reign  of  Sulaimàn  b.  lAbd  al-Malik  in  Humaima, 
a  small  place  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  the 
cAbbaside  pretenders  had  chosen  as  their  residence. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Sacd,  v.  240  et  seq.; 
Jabarï,  iii.  2500;  Shahrastänl  (cd.  Cureton), 
pp.  15,  1 12  (Haarbrücker,  i.  23,  169);  Weil, 
Gesch.  d.  Chalifen,  ii.  29  et  seq.;  A.  Muller, 
Der  Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abendland,  i.  444; 
Wellhauscn,  Das  arab.  Reich  und  sein  Sturz , 
pp.  313  Ct  seq.  (K.  V.  7. ETTK k ST fc EN.) 
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ABU  HASHIM  Mu^ammcd  (455—484  =* 
1063—1094),  a  shcrlf  of  Mecca.  He  finally  ob¬ 
tained  this  dignity  through  that  the  pious  prince 
of  Yemen,  al-Çulaihl,  who  put  with  his  troops  a 
stop  to  the  brutal  struggles  of  the  fchcrlfs  for  the 
upper  hood  and  formally  installed  Abu  Hft&him. 
Most  of  the  tberifs  who  held  supreme  power  in 
Mecca  before  Katäda  (598=1200)  were  descen¬ 
dants  of  AbQ  ihsbim's  and  were  named  after  him 
or  after  his  great-great-grandfather  HawJsjbim 
(Hä  shim  ides). 

During  his  long  period  of  office,  AbQ  Hä&him 
exploited  the  pilgrims  in  every  way  possible,  even 
by  plundering  them,  and  trafficked  with  the  rights 
of  supremacy  which  he  sold  alternately  to  the 
caliph  of  Bagdad  and  the  Fâtimidc  caliph  of  Egypt. 

Bibliography:  C.  Snouck  Ilurgronje, 

Aftkka ,  i.  62 — 65.  (C.  Snouck  Hcrgkonjk.) 

ABU  QÀTIM  (Sahl  b.  Muhammcd)  AL- 
SiuistànI  (or  al-Sidjzi),  an  Arabian  philologist 
of  Basra.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  al-Asmacl,  AbQ  Zaid 
al-Ansärl  and  AbU  ‘Ubaida  Ma'mar  b.al-Muthannä, 
whose  traditions  concerning  Arabian  philology, 
poetry  and  antiquities  he  propagated.  He  learnt 
the  great  grammatical  principles  of  Slbawaih  from 
al-Akhfa&h,  but  was  not  able  to  make  a  name  for 
himself  in  the  finesses  of  grammar.  The  subjects 
in  which  he  excelled  are  poetry  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  old  poets  and  their  language;  he  was  also 
esteemed  as  a  Koriin  scholar.  Nevertheless  the 
old  lists  (set  Flügel,  Die  grammatischen  Schulen 
der  Araber ,  p.  88)  contain  besides  works  on  the 
above  mentioned  subjects  also  grammatical  pam¬ 
phlets.  On  the  other  hand  no  mention  is  made 
of  his  Kitâb  al-mucam  marin  (On  those  who  live 
long)  and  the  Kitâb  a/-wojâyâ  ( Testaments )  l>e- 
longing  to  it.  Amongst  his  pupils  lbn  Duraid 
fq.  v.]  and  al-Muharrad  [q.  v.]  are  the  best  known. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  given  between  248  and 
255  (862 — 869);  probably  the  latter  date  (255) 
given  by  lbn  Duraid  is  the  correct  one.  Of  his 
works  there  have  been  published  a  Book  on  the 
palm  (first  reviewed  by  S.  Cusa  in  the  Arehivio 
Storico  Sicilia  no ,  vol.  i.  1873;  comp.  Zeitschr .  d. 
Deutsch .  Morgenl .  Gesellsch .,  xxviii.  500  et  seq .) 
by  Bartolomeo  Legumina,  in  the  Atti  della  Beale 
Accadentia  dei  Lincei ,  1894,  4,h  ser.,  viii.  and  the 
Bock  on  the  long-lived  by  I.  G  old zi her  (Abh.  sur 
crab.  Philologie ,  ii.;  Leyden,  1899). 

(Goldziher.) 

ABU  #ATIM  Ya'çüb  i.  HapIh  al- 
MklzCzT  (this  is  according  to  Abädite  authors; 
but  according  to  other  historians  of  Africa,  his 
father  was  Labld  or  Labib  b.  Madyan  b.  Itüweft, 
of  the  great  Howära  tribe),  Abädite  chief.  Arab 
historians  represent  him  simply  as  a  lender  of 
insurgent  Berbers.  He,  however,  had  played  a  more 
distinct  and  important  part,  since  after  having 
ruled  over  Tripoli  he  was  invested  by  the  Abftditcs 
with  the  title  of  Imäm  of  Defence  in  156  (773). 

He  gathered  around  him  a  considerable  army, 
which  was  joined  by  contingents  of  Sofritcs,  Abä- 
dites  of  Tàhcrt,  and  other  Berber  groups,  and 
besieged  in  Tobna  cOmar  b.  Hazärmard,  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Ifrl^Iya,  who  had  left  Kairawän,  leaving 
Aba  Iläzim  Habib  al-Muhallabl  in  command  of 
this  place. 

cOmar,  having  succeeded  in  escaping  from  *|  obna, 
and  being  hemmed  in  by  the  Berbers,  shut  him¬ 
self  up  ln  Kairawän  until  reinforcements,  which 
he  had  asked  for  from  the  caliph,  should  arrive. 


Blockaded  by  AbQ  Hfttim’s  army,  he  withstood 
the  attacks  of  the  besiegers  and  endured  the 
fearful  famine  which  reigned  in  the  place,  uotil 
he  learned  that  an  ‘Abbäside  army  was  coming 
from  the  East,  commanded  by  Yazld  b.  Hfitim, 
whom  the  caliph  had  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Being  In  despair  he  made  a  daring  sortie  in  Ohu’l- 
Ilidjdja  *54  (Nov.-Dee.  771),  in  which  he  lost 
his  life.  AbQ  Hfttim,  after  allowing  the  enemy 
to  capitulate  with  the  honors  of  war,  went  to  meet 
the  army  commanded  by  Yazld.  It  comprised, 
besides  troops  from  Khoräsän,  Basra,  Küfa  and 
Syria,  the  remains  of  the  garrison  soldiers  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  lfriklya  and  some  broken 
bodies  of  Howära  Berbers. 

In  an  encounter,  which,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
bably  erroneous  information  of  the  Abädite  chroni¬ 
clers,  took  place  at  Mcghmcdas,  AbQ  Hfttim  defeated 
the  van-guard  commanded  by  Sâlim  b.  Saw  ft  da  al- 
Tainlml;  but  in  a  great  battle,  which,  according  to 
ghammSkhf,  was  fought  to  the  west  of  DjendUba, 
the  Abädites  were  completely  defeated.  AbQ  Hftlirn 
perished  with  30000  Berbers.  This  disaster  took 
place  on  the  27^  Rabf  I  155  (7th  March  772). 

This  was  the  last  of  the  375  battles  that  the 
Berbers  had  fought  against  the  caliph’s  troops 
since  their  revolt  against  cOmar  b.  Hazärmard 
(comp,  the  very  complete  bibliographical  infor¬ 
mation  given  on  this  subject  by  R.  Basset  in  Les 
sanctuaires  du  Djebel  Ne/ousa ,  Paris,  1899,  pp. 
79  et  seq.).  (A.  DK  Motyunski.) 

ABU  VH  A  WL  (Hol),  i.  e.  „Father  of  • 
Terror“,  the  Arabic  designation  for  the  sphinx  of 
l>jlza  (Gizeh).  Certain  authors  call  it  simply  al - 
$anam  “the  idol“,  but  its  proper  name  was  already 
notorious  in  the  FStimide  epoch.  At  that  time  it 
was  also  known  under  the  Coptic  name  Belhit 
(Belhib),  or,  according  to  Kudàft  in  Makrfzl,  Bel¬ 
inda  (Belhawba).  Abu'l-Hawl  is  probably  an  Ara¬ 
bic  popular  etymology  deriving  from  the  Coptic 
name;  the  initial  B  contains  probably  the  Coptic 
article,  which  in  Arabic  is  often  transformed  into 
AbQ.  Ancient  tradition  understands  under  Abu’l- 
Hawl  only  the  head  of  the  sphinx,  as  its  lion- 
formed  body  was  buried  in  sand  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  only  in  1817  was  laid  bare.  Modern  Arabian 
authors  use  the  word  designating  „sphinx“  simply, 
and  not  only  for  the  one  near  the  pyramids. 

The  Arabs,  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  Egyptian  culture,  considered  with  super¬ 
stitious  awe  the  majestic  head  projecting  from  the 
sand  of  the  desert.  It  was  considered  as  a  talisman 
which  hindered  the  progress  of  the  sand  of  the  desert 
into  the  Nile  valley,  a  magic  pov****  ascribed  by 
others  to  the  pyramids.  A  colossal  statue  in  the  shape 
of  a  woman  —  according  to  its  description  it 
must  be  Isis  with  the  child  Horus,  —  placed  on* 
the  other  shore  of  the  Nile,  in  Fustât,  passed  as 
the  beloved  one  of  Abu’l-Hawl.  The  former  turned 
its  back  to  the  water  just  as  Abu’l-Hawl  to  the 
desert,  and  was  considered  as  a  talisman  against 
the  inundation  of  Fustät  by  the  high  water.  In 
711  (1311-1312),  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  treasure- 
seekers,  and  its  stones  were  built  into  a  mosque.  — 
Another  tradition  considers  Abu'l-Hawl  as  the 
image  of  the  legendary  Ufchmüm,  to  whom  the 
Sabeans,  it  is  said,  brought  offerings  of  white 
hens  and  frankincense. 

Arabic  reports  contribute  very  little  to  the 
history  of  this  monument.  According  to  al-Mu^ad- 
dasl,  as  early  as  375  (985)  the  face,  it  seems,  was 
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AO  longer  intact,  although  later  reports  praise 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  features,  frequently 
pointing  out  the  reddish  color.  Towards  780(1378) 
a  fanatical  shaikh  added  some  more  damages  to 
the  statue. 

Bibliograf  Ay:  Mokrfzl,  Khi(a(y  I.  121  et 
seq.\  Ibn  DukmâV,  It.  21  et  seq.\  MukaddasI 
(ad  ed.  de  Goeje),  p.  210;  YfikQt,  Msfjjam, 
iv.  966;  De  Sacy,  delation  de  l' Egypte ,  p.  1 80; 
cAlï  Mubîrak,  al- K hi  (a  (  al-((J adula  y  xvi.  44  et 
seq.\  E.  Keitemeyer,  Beschreibung  Ägyptens  im 
Mittelalter ,  pp.  98 — 102;  Baedeker,  Ägypten 
(6lh  ed.),  pp.  124  et  seq.  (C.  II.  Becker.) 
ABU  'l-HUEHAIL  Muhammed  b.  ai.* 
Huphail  al-^Abd!  al-'Ai.lAf,  one  of  the  principal 
representatives  of  the  Muctazilite  school,  was  born 
in  135  (75**753)-  was  a  native  of  Basra,  a 
frecd-man  of  the  tribe  of  cAbd  al-Kais.  He  went  to 
study  at  Bagdad,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  a 
pupil  of  Wàsil  b.  cAti\  He  won  great  renowm  as 
a  dialectician.  According  to  Mas  üdl 
Taris,  viii.  301),  after  his  return  to  Bagdad  in 
204,  al-Ma’mun  persuaded  him  to  come  to  his 
court,  as  well  as  Naz/äm,  another  celebrated  Muc- 
tazilite,  to  argue  with  the  partisans  or  opponents 
of  their  opinions.  Shahrastânî  (cd.  Curcton,  p.  141) 
tells  us  of  other  disputations  that  he  had  with 
Ili^hSm  b.  al-Hakam,  who  professed  certain  an¬ 
thropomorphic  opinions  with  regard  to  God. 

The  date  of  Abu  ’l-HudhaiLs  death  is  often 
put  at  235  (849*850),  which  would  give  him  a 
hundred  Mussulman  years.  Abu  ’l-Mahisin  (ed. 
Juynb.  and  Matth.,  i.  71 1),  who  gives  the  above 
date  as  that  of  the  death  of  this  doctor  according 
to  al-Dhahabl,  declares,  however,  in  another  place 
(id.,  p.  671),  adding  some  other  details,  that  Abu  ’1- 
Hudhail  died  in  226  (840-841).  It  seems  that  the 
latter  should  be  preferred. 

The  works  of  Abu  '1-IIudhail  have  not  reached 
us.  We  know  from  Shahrastînï  and  al-Idjl  some¬ 
thing  of  his  doctrines.  Shahrastânî  establishes  ten 
points  by  which  his  philosophy  differs  from  the 
ordinary  teaching  of  the  Muclazilites.  These  points 
refer  to  theodicy,  to  the  question  of  free  will 
and  to  ethics. 

With  regard  to  theodicy,  Abu'l-Hudhail  admits 
the  qualities  and  attributes  of  God  in  opposition 
to  the  Mucta2ilite  school  which  denies  them,  but 
he  identifies  them  with  the  divine  essence:  God 
is  knowing  through  knowledge  and  knowledge  is 
his  essence,  powerful  through  power  and  power  is 
his  essence,  etc.  So  that  qualities  would  be  only 
fashions  of  the  divine  essence.  Shahrastânî  com¬ 
pares  them  to  the  divine  persons  of  the  Christian 
theology,  a  comparison  one  could  scarcely  under¬ 
stand  unless  one  recalls  the  custom  the  Gnostics 
had  had  of  personifying  the  attributes.  —  On  the 
subject  of  the  will  in  God,  Abu  ’l-Iludhail  distin¬ 
guishes  volition  from  the  thing  willed;  further 
he  distinguishes  creative  will  from  legislative  will. 
The  will  to  create  is  creation  itself;  and  this  will, 
distinct  from  the  object  created,  is  not  in  a  place. 
Abu’l-Hudhail  was  the  first  to  expiess  this  last 
opinion  which  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  Muc- 
tazilite  school.  The  divine  word  is  distinguished 
in  the  same  manner  a?  the  will:  the  creative  word 
expressed  by  the  phrase  BI.et  there  be**  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  creation  and  is  not  in  a  place;  the 
legislative  word,  comprising  precepts  and  prohi¬ 
bitions  as  well  as  revelations,  is  in  a  place,  by 
way  of  an  accident. 


As  to  the  question  of  fatalism  Abu  THodhtil 
naturally  admits  free  will,  like  all  MuHazilitea, 
with  this  difference  that  he  does  not  attribute 
free  will  to  the  other  life.  In  eternal  life  all 
motions  are  necessary  and  created  by  God,  with¬ 
out  which  there  would  still  be  need  of  the  Law. 
This  doctor,  moreover,  admits  that  motions  in  the 
eternal  life  will  cease  and  that  individuals  will 
reach  a  state  of  repose,  happy  for  some,  painful 
for  others;  this  opinion  is  not  founded  on  theo¬ 
logical  but  on  logical  grounds,  that  is  to  say 
Abu  ’1-Hudhail  did  not  feel  able  to  admit  motion 
without  beginning  or  end.  As  to  the  duration  of 
physical  life  he  teaches  a  mitigated  fatalism:  he 
believes  that  man  dies  only  „at  the  destined  hour** 
always  excepting  cases  of  violent  death. 

In  morals  Abu  ’l-IIudhail  studies  the  question 
arising  from  the  subject  of  the  moral  responsibility 
of  man,  and  the  knowledge  at  what  moment  an 
act  is  in  existence.  He  only  recognizes  an  accom¬ 
plished  act;  for  him  „he  does*  is  quite  different 
from  „he  has  done*.  This  is  applied  to  the  act 
of  the  limbs:  but  it  is  the  same  for  the  act  of 
the  heart:  desire,  volition  do  not  exist  completely* 
as  long  as  the  power  of  executing  it  is  wanting 
in  the  limbs.  —  Another  important  moral  idea  is 
that  which  we  call  the  natural  law.  This  doctor 
points  out  that  men  who  are  able  to  reflect,  having 
lived  Inrfore  the  revelation,  must  know  God  and 
a  certain  minimum  of  morals  by  rational  demon¬ 
stration,  and  that,  if  they  failed  to  reach  this  know- 
ledgc,  they  were  liable  to  eternal  punishment. 
The  Muctazilitcs  for  the  greater  part  shared  this 
opinion. 

Bibliography  :  Ihn  (Challikän  (cd.  Wüs- 
tenf.),  N®.  617;  Shahrastânî  (ed.  Curcton),  pp. 
34 — 37  (Haarbrücker,  i.  48 — 53);  H.  Steiner, 
Die  Mutaziliten  oder  die  Freidenker  im  Islam 
(I.eipsic,  1865);  Tj.  de  Boer,  The  history  of 
philosophy  in  Islam  (London,  1903);  Carra  dc 
Vaux,  Avicenne  (Paris,  1900);  Static  quinta  et 
sex  ta  et  appendix  libri  Mevakif ,  auctore  Adhod 
ed-Din  el-lgi  (ed.  Socrensen,  Leipsic,  1848); 
Kitâb  al-maii'itkif  (Constantinople,  1239);  T. 
W.  Arnold,  al-Mtftazilah  (Leipsic,  1902). 

(Carra  de  Vaux.) 

ABU  HURAIRA,  a  member  of  the  Sulaim 
b.  Fahm  clan  of  the  South-Arabian  tribe  of  Azd, 
a  companion  of  the  Prophet  and  a  zealous  pro¬ 
pagator  of  his  words  and  deeds.  Up  is  generally 
known  by  his  Kunya  Aba  Huraira;  the  most 
divergent  statements  concerning  his  real  name  in 
heathendom  and  in  Isläm  have  been  handed  down. 
In  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  his  name  wavers 
between  *Abd  al-Rahmän  b.  Sakhr  (see  Naw'awl, 
ed.  Wustenf.,  p.  770)  and  ‘L'mair  b.  ‘Ämir  (Ibn 
Duraid,  Kitâb  al-iihtikak ,  p.  295);  the  surname 
of  „the  father  of  the  little  cat“  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given  him  on  account  of  his  tenderness 
to  cats.  He  came  to  Medina  in  the  year  of  the 
battle  at  Khaihar  (7  =  629),  joined  Muhammed 
and  thenceforward  lived  with  him.  At  first  he 
is  said  to  have  earned  his  sustenance  as  a  laborer. 
His  constant  intercourse  with  the  Prophet  encour¬ 
aged  him  after  the  latter's  death  to  transmit  a 
greater  number  of  Hadith*  in  his  name  than  the 
other  companions;  the  number  of  those  that  are 
supposed  to  come  from  him  is  estimated  at  3500, 
but  certainly  a  great  part  of  them  have  been 
foisted  on  him.  Amongst  those  who  handed  down 
the  sayings  transmitted  by  him  are  to  be  found 
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the  names  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the 
oldest  IslSmic  community.  Legend  justifies  the  air 
of  infallible  memory,  with  which  he  imparted  his 
numerous  traditions,  by  inventing  the  tale  that  the 
Prophet  had  with  his  own  hands  wrapped  him  in 
a  cloth  spread  out  in  font  of  them  during  their 
conversation  and  that  by  this  means  he  assured 
the  faithful  remembrance  of  what  he  had  heard  — 
a  fabulous  trait  which  is  also  to  be  met  with  as 
a  symbol  of  intimate  friendship.  On  account  of  his 
great  renown  as  an  interpreter  of  the  sayings  and 
deeds  of  the  Prophet  ‘Omar  was  able  to  appoint 
him  prefect  of  Bahrain.  After  his  déposai,  he  re¬ 
fused  the  caliph's  offer  to  restore  him  to  the  office, 
and  preferred  to  remain  for  a  length  of  time  in 
Medina  as  a  private  citizen.  It  is  very  impro¬ 
bable  that  Marwän,  who  favored  him  in  many 
other  ways,  appointed  him  as  his  lieutenant  in 
the  governorship  of  Medina.  Abn  Huraira  died  in 
the  year  57  or  58  (676 — 678)  at  the  age  of  78. 

The  humorous  temperament  (mazzuh)  of  AbQ 
Huraira,  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  anecdotes 
(!bn  Kotaiha,  cd.  WUstcnf.,  p.  142),  is  often  re¬ 
flected  in  the  way  he  gave  his  Hndith  communi¬ 
cations,  in  which  he  enveloped  the  most  unimport¬ 
ant  things  in  pathetic  language.  The  inexhaustible 
stock  of  information  which  he  always  had  in  hand 
(the  Abu  Iluraira  Hadtths  take  up  no  less  than 
213  pages  in  the  Musnad  of  Ibn  Hanbal,  ii. 
228 — 541),  appears  to  have  raised  suspicion  of 
their  trustworthiness  in  the  minds  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  auditors,  nor  did  they  hesitate  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  their  suspicions  in  ironical  form  (comp, 
also  Bukhärl,  Fada*  il  aFashaby  N°.  11).  He  had 
several  times  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge 
of  idle  talk.  These  facts  give  our  criticism  every 
reason  to  be  prudent  and  sceptic.  Sprenger  calls 
Abü  Huraira  „Extreme  of  pious  humbug“.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  sayings  of  which  tradition  makes 
him  the  originator  were  probably  foisted  on  him 
at  a  later  date. 

Bibliography.  Muslim,  $<ihlh,  v.  202 
(Bukhärl  and  Tirmidhl  have  no  special  para¬ 
graphs  on  the  Fads' il  of  Aba  Huraira);  Ibn 
al-Athlr,  Usd  at-gh3bay  v.  3 1 5  ;  Sprenger,  Das 
Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Mohammad ,  iii.  pp. 
Ixxxiii;  Goldziher,  Ahh.  zur  arab .  Philologie. ,  i. 
49  ;  idem,  in  the  Zeit  sc  hr.  d.  Deutsch .  Mordent. 
Gesellsch I.  487;  I).  S.  Margoliouth,  Moham - 
tUCtfy  p.  352.  ((*OI.l>ZMIKR.) 

AB0  HUSAIN  (Bann  Abn  Husain),  name 
of  a  Kclbitc  family.  To  this  belonged  the  Fftti- 
midc  governors,  who  since  336  (948)  ruled  over 
Sicily  [<|.  v.]. 

ABU  ISHÂÇ.  [See  A!.*sAirf  and  al-sjiI- 

*ÀZl.] 

ABU  ÇALAMUN,  also  BO  KalamDn,  the 
usual  designation  in  Persian  but  more  rare  in 
Arabic  for  the  chameleon.  Originally  Abn  Kala- 
mdn  designated  the  pinna  (Creek  vrfxiAa/uov),  of 
whose  thready  byssus  (//?/  al-bahr  „sea  wool“) 
tissues  with  a  peculiar  golden  glittering  were 
prepared.  The  philologists  (SirSf I,  Azharl,  pjawharl) 
know  Abû  Kalamün  almost  only  as  a  kind  of 
cloth  of  variegated  colors  brought  into  commerce 
liy  the  Byzantines.  The  original  signification  of 
the  name  was  therefore  forgotten,  some  connected 
it  with  Mount  Kalamtln  near  Damascus,  and  Kaz- 
wlnl  (ed.  WUstcnf.,  ii.  364),  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  production  and  use  of  the  „sea  wool“  on 


the  Spanish  coast,  knows  Abn  ljUlarnttn  only  as  a 
cloth  woven  after  the  colors  of  Aba  BarSkish  [q.  v.]. 

Bibliography.  Mufcadd&sl  (ed.  de  Goeje), 

p.  2401,  and  to  this:  Jacob,  Studien  in  arab . 

Geogr .,  fasc.  ii.  p.  6 1  ;  Kazwlnl  (ed.  Wtlstenf.), 

1.  406;  Istakhrl  (cd.  de  Goeje),  p.  42;  Dozy, 

Supplément ,  i.  6,  853.  (Hell.) 

ABU  KALB,  „father  of  the  dog“,  Arabic 
designation  for  the  Dutch  ducat,  on  which  the 
lion  was  regarded  as  a  dog. 

ABÜ  KÄLlDJÄR  al-MarzbAn  b.  SuljAm 
al-Dawla,  a  Bayide,  had  been  appointed  by  his 
father  as  governor  of  al-Ahwäz  in  412  (1021). 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  (415  =  1024)  he  was 
called  to  Sblräz  to  succeed  him,  but  he  was 
forestalled  by  his  paternal  uncle  Abu  'l-Faw&ris 
b.  BahiP  al-Dawla,  governor  of  Kirmän,  with  the 
help  of  the  Turkish  guard,  which  preferred  him. 
Abu  Källdjär  gathered  some  troops,  who  defeated 
his  uncle's  army  and  he  entered  Shlräz,  but  he 
could  not  hold  his  own  there  because  of  the 
hostility  and  discontent  of  the  Dailamite  garrison. 
The  peace  which  resulted  only  left  him  Khazistân; 
a  fresh  victory  gave  him  Färs  (417=1026),  al¬ 
though  he  was  detested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital.  The  tribe  of  the  Banfl  Khafädja,  who  had 
just  pillaged  Anbdr,  acknowledged  his  suzerainty; 
on  the  contrary  the  inhabitants  of  the  marshes  of 
Lower  Babylonia  (al-Batlha)  revolted  under  the 
command  of  Abn  cAbd  Àllâh  al-Husain  b.  Bckr 
al-Sharabl,  their  old  leader,  on  account  of  the 
exactions  to  which  they  had  to  submit  (418  = 
1027).  The  same  year  he  attacked  his  uncle  Abu ’l- 
Fawäris  'to  take  Kirmän  from  him,  but  torrid 
heat  and  sickness  stopped  the  progress  of  his 
army  and  peace  was  concluded  on  the  terms  of 
the  partition  of  Färs  and  Kirmän  between  the 
two  princes.  He  took  as  his  minister  al-cÄdii 
Bahräm,  son  of  Mäfennä  of  Käzerün;  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  struggles  between  the  Turkish  and 
Dailamite  troops,  he  took  possession  of  Basra 
(419  =  1028),  of  Kirmän,  without  striking  a  blow, 
at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  after  the  death 
of  Abu  '1-FawSris,  and  of  Wäsit  (420  =  1029), 
which  he  could  not  keep.  lie  saw  al-Ahwäz  pil¬ 
laged  and  the  women  of  his  family  taken  as  pri¬ 
soners  to  Bagdad  by  Djaläl  al-Dawla,  he  attacked 
him  and  was  routed  after  three  days'  fighting; 
the  situation  was  retrieved  with  the  money  of  his 
minister  al-cÄdi1.  In  42 1  (1030)  he  joined  battle 
with  I>jalal  al-Dawla  at  at-Madhär,  the  capital  of 
Mcscnc,  was  defeated  and  lost  that  place,  which 
was  recovered  shortly  afterwards  on  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements;  he  lost  Basra,  then  was  recal¬ 
led  thither  by  the  inhabitants.  In  423  (1032)  he 
put  to  death  the  •  eunuch  Sandal,  who  had  left 
him  only  a  nominal  power.  In  428  (1036-1037),'* 
Bärs  Toghän  tried  to  get  him  recognized  as  master 
of  Bagdad,  but  without  success,  lie  made  peace 
with  his  uncle  I>jabll,  who  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Aba  Mansur,  son  of  AbO  Kälidjär. 
Ile  retook  Basra  (431  =  1039-1040),  tried  in  vain 
to  seize  Ispahan,  sent  troops  by  sea  to  reduce 
‘Oman  then  in  revolt  (433  =  1041-1042)  and 
delivered  [ijlruft  in  Kirmän,  which  was  besieged 
by  the  Ghuzz  of  Toghrul-beg  the  Scldjülfide  (434  = 
1042-1043). 

On  the  death  of  Djaläl  al-Dawla  (6,}>  SJiabän 
43$  =  9(t»  March  1044)  he  succeeded  him  at  Bagdad 
on  promising  bounties  to  the  Turkish  troops,  and 
was  enthroned  the  following  year  with  the  title 
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of  Muhyi  l-Dïn.  He  retook  two  fortresses  in  Kir-  ABU  ’L-KÄ8IM,  a  fictitious  person  in- 

min  from  Farlmarz,  the  son  of  ‘Alt’  al-Dawla,  rented  by  d'Ohsson,  as  the  one  that  famishes  in- 
and  was  recognized  as  suzerain  by  Ger&hlsp,  also  formation  about  the  Caucasian  people  (comp, 
surnamed  AbQ  Kllltjjlr,  another  son  of  the  same,  d'Ohsson,  Des  peuples  du  Caucase  ou  voyage  et  A  bon 
who  had  just  seized  Hamad  hin  from  Toghrul-beg,  eLCassem^  Paris,  182$). 

but  who  remained  there  only  one  year,  lie  rebuilt  ABU  ’l-KÄSIM,  the  name  of  a  canting 

the  walls  of  Shirlz,  a  work  which  was  finished  in  parasite,  whom  Mu  hammed  b.  Ahmed  Abu  ’1-MuJah- 

four  years,  and  saw  himself  acknowledged  at  har  al-Azdl  depicts  in  his  JfikUyat  Abi  'l-Kasim 

Ispahan,  but,  having  lost  12000  horses  in  an  epi-  al~  Baghdadi  as  a  Bagdad  type.  The  book  was 

zooty  (437  =  1045*1046),  he  acknowledged  the  probably  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 

suzerainty  of  Toghml-bcg  (438  =  1046-1047).  century  and  purports  to  relate  faithfully  a  day  in 

Peace  having  been  concluded,  he  gave  his  daughter  the  life  of  its  hero.  Abu  ’1-Käsim  by  means  of 

in  marriage  to  the  Scldjükidc  sovereign  (Kabf  his  pious  language  gets  a  hearing  in  a  society  of 
n  439  =  Oct.  1047).  He  took  possession  of  al-  I  people  at  a  banquet,  rails  at  the  guests  and  the 
Batlha  the  same  year  and  imprisoned  his  minister  host  and  gives  vent  to  his  eloquence  in  a  detailed 
Uhu  *bSacädat,  the  son  of  Fasändjas;  the  death  compatison  of  the  advantages  of  Bagdad  and  I>pa- 
of  this  person,  which  took  place  the  following  year,  hin.  The  numerous  courses  of  the  repast  pass 
was  even  attributed  to  his  orders,  lie  died  on  by  accompanied  by  his  glib  remarks.  When  the 
the  4,,,  Ujumäda  I  440  (l5lh  Oct.  1048)  at  [>janab  wine  gets  to  his  head  he  becomes  importunate  and 
in  Kirmftn,  from  an  angina  contracted  whilst  hunt*  vulgar,  till  finally,  being  forced  to  drink  still 
Ing,  at  the  age  of  40  lunar  years,  after  a  reign  more  deeply,  he  falls  asleep;  when  the  intoxica- 
of  4  years  at  Bagdad.  His  camp  was  pillaged  by  tion  is  over  he  again  plays  the  devout  believer, 
the  Turkish  guard;  the  Dailamites  saved  his  sc-  In  this  picture  the  author,  led  on  by  his  philolo- 
cond  son  Abu  Mansür  Pila  Sutün.  His  eldest  gical  inclinations,  has  interwoven  so  much  of  his 
son  al-Malik  al-Rahim  (a  title  which  the  caliph  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Adab  literature  and 
refused  to  recognize)  Khorra  Flrüz  succeeded  him  of  the  terminology  of  the  different  trades  and  also 
at  Bagdad.  of  pornographic  poetry  —  he  quotes  many  verses 

Bibliography :  Ibn  al-AÜffr  (cd.  Tornb.),  of  Ibn  al-HadjdjfuJj  —  that  the  realism  of  the 

ix.  228 — 382;  Mlrfcbond,  Kawdat  al-fa/a,  iv.  description  as  well  as  the  unity  of  the  talc  suffer 

53,  54.  considerably. 

The  same  name  was  borne  by  a  son  of  ‘All*  bibliography:  Abu  ’l-Mutahhar  al-Azdl, 

al-Dawla  b.  Käköya,  who  was  in  command  at  Hi  lay  at  Abi  "l- Kasim  (cd.  Mez;  Heidelberg, 

Hamadhän  in  429  (1037-1038)  when  that  town  190?);  He  Cocje,  in  the  Göttinger  Gelehrten 

was  attacked  by  the  (jhuzz,  and  saved  it  by  a  Anzeigen ,  1902,  pp.  723  et  se/.\  Brockclmann, 

treaty  of  peace,  but  he  could  not  defend  it  the  in  the  Literarisches  Centralblatt ,  1902,  pp.  1568 

following  year,  after  the  taking  of  Rai,  and  fied  et  set/.  (J.  Horovitz.) 

to  Kinkawar  (Ibn  al-Alhlr,  ix.  270-271);  —  by  ABU  ’l-KHAIR,  sovereign  of  the  Ozbegs 

the  head  general  and  minister  of  Dira  b.  Minu-  and  founder  of  the  power  of  this  nation,  a  des- 
iihr  b.  Käbös  the  Ziyäridc,  Abu  Kalidjâr  b.  Wai-  Cendant  of  Sljaibân,  Pjuôi’s  youngest  son,  born 
hän  al-Kûhï,  whose  imprisonment  by  Anôdiarwân,  in  the  year  of  the  dragon  (1412;  as  the  year  of 
the  brother  of  the  former,  was  the  cause  of  the  the  Hegira  816  =  1413-1414  is  erroneously  given), 
conquest  of  f)jurdjân  and  of  Tabaristän  by  Tbghrul-  At  first  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  service  of 
beg  in  433  =  1041-1042  (///.,  ix.  301,  340);  —  another  descendant  of  Sbaibän,  lijamaduk  khan, 
by  Fnkltr  al-Dawla,  b.  Rukn  al-Dawla  (976 — 997;  The  latter  found  his  death  in  a  revolte;  Abu  ’1« 
nl-Blrunl,  p.  133);  —  by  Samsarn  al-Dawla  al-  Kjiair  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  released  and 
Marzbftn  b.  ‘Adud  al-Dawla  Abu  ShudjiV  Khosraw,  shortly  after  proclaimed  khfui  in  the  territory  of 
9th  Buyide  and  Amir  al-UmariP  (982 — 998;  /A,  p.  Tura  (Siberia)  at  the  age  of  17  (year  of  the  ape 
133;  Ibn  al-Athlr,  ix.  13,  16;  Abu  ’1-Fidä',  ii.  554;  =  1428;  as  year  of  the  Hegira  833  =  1429-1430 

Mirkhond,  iv.  50);  —  by  al-Marzbän,  the  son  of  is  given).  After  the  victory  he  had  won  over 
Sbäh  Flrftz,  a  general  of  Samsftm  al-Dawla  (995;  another  khan  of  the  family  of  ÜjuCi^thc  greatest 
Ibn  al-Athlr,  ix.  79) ;  —  by  Amäkalikhä,  ispchbed  part  of  Kipcal^  submitted  to  him.  In  834(1430- 
of  'jakaristän,  w|îo  was  vanquished  in  1034  by  1 43 1 )  he  conquered  Kh*ârizm  with  its  capital 
Mas'adthc  (jfoainwU\c(Y'abakat~i-Akbafi%  in  Flliot,  Urgamjj,  which  was  plundered,  yet  soon  afterwards 
Bibliogr .  index  to  the  history  of  India ,  p.  187).  he  gave  it  back.  According  to  his  biographers, 
—  The  form  Bä-Kalljjar  is  employed  bv  Zaldr  Abu  ’l-Khair  later  vanquished  two  more  princes, 
al-Dln  (217,  222)  to  designate  a  son  of  J)jacfar  Mahmud  Khän  and  Ahmed  Khän,  conquered  the# 
KMäwIdj  who  was  a  general  of  Jüjams  al-Muluk  city  of  Ordii- Bazar,  and  seized  (though  for  a  short 
Rostcm  of  the  Bäwcnd  dynasty,  of  the  2‘*  line,  time  only)  the  „throne  of  Säyin  Khän*,  that  is  to 
This  name  being  given  by  Zahlr  al-Dln  (199)  *o  say  that  of  Batu.  Shortly  before  the  death  of 
the  son  of  MinüCihr  arises  from  a  confusion  with  Sultan  Shährtikh,  which  took  place  in  850(1447), 
the  general  of  Dürä  mentioned  above.  —  This  Abu  ’l-Khair  established  himself  firmly  through  the 
name  was  also  borne  by  a  fortress  in  the  pro-  subjugation  of  the  fortresses  of  Sigh nak  (at  present 
vincc  of  Multan  (Dcfrcmcry,  in  the  Journ .  As.  the  ruins  of  Sunak-Kurghan),  Arkufc,  Suzak,  A^- 
411»  series,  xi.  422;  Raverty,  Minha^ pp.  I,  75)  Kurghan  and  l  /.kand  by  the  Sir-Daryä  —  the 
and  a  town  to  the  cast  of  Benares  (AIinh~nt/\  p.  event  in  his  reign  the  richest  in  consequences  for 
733).  —  It  belongs  to  the  dialect  of  Gilän  and  the  further  history  of  the  Ozbegs.  Sighnak  seems 
signifies  war,  battle  (Fehl,  kâricâr ,  Fers.  karzTir  ;  to  have  been  since  then  his  capital.  South  to  this 

Justi,  Iran.  Namenbuch,  p.  153).  (Cl..  Huart.)  stripe  of  land  no  durable  conquests  were  made 

ABU ’l-KÀSIM.  [Sec  ai.-zaiirâwï.]  under  A bu  ’l-Khair;  even  the  next  situated  town 

ABU  L-ÇÂSIM,  the  Kunya  of  the  Fro-  of  YasI  (now  Turkistän)  remained  in  the  power 

phet  Muhammed.  of  the  Timuridcs.  Marauding  expeditions  till  into 
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BnUkH  tad  Simtrjpmd  were  frequently  under¬ 
taken.  Aba  ’l-Kbair  appeared  with  greater  force* 
in  8$$  (1451-1452)  as  an  ally  of  the  prince  Aba 
Sa'ld  against  the  then  sovereign  of  Samartpmd 
cAbd  Allah  ;  with  his  aid  cAbd  Allah  was  besieged 
and  killed  and  Aba  SacId  was  installed  as  sove¬ 
reign  of  Samarkand  ;  Rftbica  Sultan  Begum,  daughter 
of  Ulugh-Bcg,  was  given  in  marriage  to  Abu  1- 
Khair.  A  second  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
disputes  of  the  Tiraurides  came  out  less  happily; 
Prince  Mohammed  ßjnkf,  favored  by  Abu  ’1-Khair 
against  AbQ  Sa'ld,  was  forced  in  865  (1460-1461) 
after  some  successes  to  raise  the  siege  of  Samar¬ 
kand  at  the  approach  of  his  enemy,  to  quit  the 
country  ravaged  by  Abu  ’1-K]iair’s  auxiliary  troops 
(under  Burke  Sul;än)  and  in  868  (1463-1464)  — 
as  it  seems  not  having  received  any  assistance 
from  Abu  ’l-KJjair  —  to  surrender  to  his  adver¬ 
sary.  Shortly  before,  probably  about  861  (1456- 
1457;  Abu  '1-K1 hair’s  grandson,  MahmGd,  born  in 
858  =s  1454,  is  said  to  have  been  then  three 
years  old),  Abu  H-Khair's  power  received  a  hard 
blow  from  the  Kalmucks;  beaten  in  the  open 
field,  he  had  to  flee  to  Sighnak;  and  let  the  enemy 
ravage  the  whole  country  up  to  the  Sir.  About 
870  (1465-1466)  it  is  said  that  there  took  place 
among  the  Ozbcgs  that  split,  through  which  the 
proper  inhabitants  of  the  steppes,  called  since 
Kazak,  separated  from  the  other  portion  of  the 
nation.  The  year  of  the  rat  (1468;  erroneously 
put  as  a  parallel  with  874  =  1469-1470)  is  given 
as  the  year  of  Abu  '1-Khair’s  death;  the  power 
founded  by  him  was  after  a  short  interruption  set 
up  again  by  his  grandson  Muhammed  SJjaibunT,  and 
developed  into  such  a  magnitude  that  was  never 
dreamt  of. 

Bibliography :  Abu  ’l-Khoir’s  biography 
was  written  towards  950  (1543-1544)  by  Mas'ad 
b.  cOlhmän  al-Kuhistänf  (  7'ri*rlkh-i  Abu'  l-Khair 
M&*1\  the  statements  in  Howorth,  Hist .  of  the 
Mongols^  U.  687  prove  correct  only  as  far  as 
concerns  the  MS.  of  the  British  Museum,  but 
not  the  work  itself;  comp.  Ricu,  Cat .  of  Pers . 
AfSS.,  I.  102;  the  St.  Petersburg  MSS.,  among 
them  being  also  that  of  the  University  Library 
or.  852,  used  here,  have  also  the  beginning  of 
the  biography).  MascQd  was  besides  able  to 
utilize  the  oral  narratives  of  Abu  ’1-Khair's  son 
SUyUnit  &hfln  (d.  931  =r  1525),  who  seems  to 
have  drawn  his  information  from  written  sources, 
as  for  example  the  Mafia1  at»facdain  of  cAbd 
al-Kazz&V  »1-SamarkandI  [q.  v.].  Information 
aliout  Abu  ’l-Kbair  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
historical  works  on  his  grandson  îüiaihftn!  and 
his  successors,  especially  in  the  Tawarlkhri 
nu\rat  name  (comp.  Rieu,  Cat .  of  Turkish  MSS.y 
pp.  276  et  seq .)  and  the  writings  dependent 
on  it.  (W.  Barthold.) 

ABU  VKHAÇIB,  a  canal  south  of  Basra 
(called  after  a  freed-man  of  Caliph  al-Mansur), 
the  most  important  of  the  canals,  which  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  flowing  from  the  west,  fell  into  the 
main  branch  of  the  Tigris,  the  Didjla  al-'AwrJ’ 
of  the  Arabian  authors  and  the  present  Shatt  al- 
cArab.  Its  bed  still  exists.  It  is  on  the  shore  of 
this  canal  that  the  Zandj  rebels  built  in  the  9th 
century  the  large  fortress  al-MukhtSra. 

Bibliography.  G.  le  Strange,  The  lands 
of  the  Tastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1905), 
pp.  47-48;  Streck,  Babylonien  nach  den  arab . 
Geogr .  (Leyden,  1900),  i.  42.  (Streck.) 


ABU’l-KHATTAB  ‘ÂBD  al/AlA’  B.  AL* 
SamX#  al-MacäfirI  al-HimyarI  al-YemAnI,  first 
Imftra  elected  by  the  Abattes  of  Qjebel  Nefüsa. 
He  was  one  of  the  group  of  the  five  missionaries 
whom  the  Ab&dites  call  „the  bearers  of  science*. 
In  140  (757*758)  the  Abiiditcs  of  Qjebcl  NefQsa 
and  Tripoli,  having  rallied  in  great  numbers  to 
the  (ÇJbàridjite  doctrines,  decided  to  appoint  a 
leader.  They  met  under  the  pretext  of  settling  a 
matter  of  interest  in  a  place  called  §iad,  to  the 
west  of  Tripoli,  and  proclaimed  Abu  M-Khatt5b  as 
Imam.  They  entered  Tripoli  by  surprise  and 
forced  the  cAbbäside  governor  to  leave  the  town. 

At  this  period  the  Warfadjüma  who  had  seized 
KairawSn  gave  themselves  up  to  the  worst  excesses 
in  that  town.  Wishing  to  put  an  end  to  their 
abomination,  Abu  U-Kbattäb  collected  his  troops 
and  marched  against  KairawSn  at  the  head  of 
6000  warriors.  He  subdued  Gabes  in  passing  and, 
after  having  defeated  the  chief  of  the  Warfadjüma, 
cAbd  al-Malik  b.  Abi  ’1-Lja'da,  who  had  come  out 
to  meet  him,  he  besieged  the  place.  It  was  du¬ 
ring  this  siege  that,  according  to  one  version  the 
truth  of  which  is  doubtful,  his  principal  lieute¬ 
nant,  cAsim  al-Sedratf,  died  from  the  effects  of  a 
poisoned  melon  sold  by  the  besieged. 

KairawSn  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Abaditc  forces  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Abu  *1- 
Khattàb  (Safar  141  =  June-July  758),  who  caused 
a  fearful  slaughter  of  the  Warfadjüma.  He  entrusted 
the  government  of  the  place  to  cAbd  al-Rahm3n 
b.  Rostcm,  and  then  returned  to  Tripoli,  whence 
he  extended  his  power  over  the  whole  of  Ifrfklya. 

In  L>hu  ’1-IJidjdja  141  (April  759)  Muhammed 
b.  al-Asb'ath  al-KhuzäcI,  appointed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Egypt  by  Caliph  AbQ  I)jacfar  al-MansQr, 
sent,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  order  in 
Ifrtyfya,  first  an  army  commanded  by  al-cAwwîm 
b.  cAbd  al-cAzIz  al-BedjclI.  Abu  'l-Khattäb  went 
as  far  as  Werdasa  to  meet  it  and  sent  forward  a 
van-guard  under  Malik  b.  Schran  al-Howirt  to 
check  the  enemy's  march.  The  ‘Abbflside  army 
was  routed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sort. 

A  second  army  having  Abu  '1-Ahwas  cOmar  b. 
al-Ahwas  al-'Idjll  as  its  commander  was  defeated 
at  Mcghmedas  by  Abu  'l-Khattäb  in  person.  The 
Im9m  returned  to  Tripoli  after  this  victory  belie¬ 
ving  that  he  had  finished  with  the  Arabs.  But  in 
the  meanwhile  Ibn  al-Ashcath  was  ordered  to  go 
himself  to  fight  the  Berbers  and  to  take  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  IfrlVtya. 

As  soon  as  Abu  ’l-fChall&b  was  informed  of  his 
march,  he  set  out  with  a  considerable  army.  But 
1>cing  deceived  by  a  stratagem  of  llm  al-Ash'ath, 
who  pretended  he  was  returning  to  the  East,  he 
allowed  his  troops  to  be  disbanded.  Ibn  al-Ashcath, 
by  means  of  forced  marches,  soon  reached  tî'Ç 
territory  of  Tripoli.  The  ImSm  hastily  reassem¬ 
bled  the  nearest  tribes  to  stop  him  in  his  march. 
The  encounter  took  place  at  Täwargha  in  Safar 
144  (May-June  761).  The  battle  was  terrible: 
Abu  ’l-Khattäb  perished  on  that  day  with  1 2000 
or  14000  of  his  followers.  In  QjumSdS  I  (August), 
Ibn  al-A^ath  took  possession  of  Kairawftn  again. 

(A.  de  Motylinski.) 

ABU  'l-KHATTAB  Muhammed  b.  AbI 
Zainab  (al-Makrfzf:  Ihawr  or  YazId)  al-AsadI, 
called  dl-Adjdac  („the  mutilated*),  a  Mussulman 
sectarian.  At  first  he  was  one  of  the  adherents  of 
IJja'far  al-S3dil$  [q.v.],  but  afterwards,  as  he  de¬ 
clared  the  latter  (as  the  Imams  in  general)  to  be 
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a  prophet,  créa  a  divine  being,  on  account  of 
which  he  was  disavowed  by  him»  he  claimed  for 
himself  what  he  had  asserted  as  belonging  to  the 
cAlide,  and  won  over  many  followers,  who,  accord« 
ing  to  al-MakrlzI,  were  classed  in  not  less  than 
50  sects,  and  all  together  united  under  the  name 
of  Khuttablya  [q.  v.].  All  what  is  known  of  his 
personal  situation  is  that  in  143  (760)  he  was 
executed  at  the  orders  of  clsS  b.  Mûsa,  the  cAb- 
blside  governor  of  KQfa. 

Bibliography.  Shahrastänl  (ed.  Cureton), 
pp.  136  tt  seq.  (Haarbrücker,  i.  206  et  stq.)\ 
Makrïzl,  Khi(a(y  ii.  352  ;  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tomb.), 
viii.  21.  (M.  Til.  Houtsma.) 

ABU  KUBAIS,  a  sacred  mountain  on 
the  east  frontier  of  Mecca.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  not  known,  although  Mussulman  legend 
occupied  itself  with  it,  and  amongst  others  it  ad« 
vances  the  statement  that  this  mountain  was,  in 
pagan  time,  called  al«AmIn,  because,  legend  as¬ 
serts,  the  black  stone  was  preserved  there.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  another  legend,  in  this  mountain  was 
also  the  Treasure  Cave  (Afagharat  al-kam,  q.  v.), 
in  which  the  first  progenitors  of  mankind  dwelt, 
and  in  which  they  were  temporarily  buried  after 
their  death. 

Bibliography :  Yäkat,  MucJJamy  s.  v. ; 
WUstenfeld,  Die  Chroniken  der  Stadt  Afekkay 
1-  477- 

ABU  LAHAB  (.father  of  the  flame*, 
i.  e.  man  of  Hell),  the  surname,  by  which  an 
uncle  and  at  the  same  time  violent  opponent 
of  Muhammed  is  designated  in  the  Kor’fin  (cxi.  1) 
and  called  chiefly  by  the  Mussulmans.  His  real 
name  was  cAbd  al-clzzä  b.  cAbd  al-Muttalib,  the 
heathen  character  of  which  shocked  Muhammed. 
Until  his  death  he  sided  with  the  most  resolute 
adversaries  of  Muhammed  in  Mecca.This  fact, 
otherwise  to  discordant  with  the  lively  family 
sentiments  of  the  Aïabs,  may  be  explained  by 
that  his  wife,  ßjumail  bint  llarb  b.  Umaiya,  was 
the  sister  of  Aba  Sufyfin,  the  prominent  leader 
of  Muhammed's  adversaries  in  Mecca  till  the 
year  8.  In  any  case  she  showed  much  hostility 
to  the  Prophet  and  stirred  against  him  her  hus¬ 
band's  antagonism;  for  in  the  above-mentioned 
Sara,  beside  AbQ  Lahab,  also  her  torments  and 
humiliation  in  Hell  are  indicated.  —  This  Sara 
reads  as  follows: 

I.  „Perish  the  hands  of  Aba  Lahab  and  perish 
[himself].  2.  His  fortune  and  all  what  he  hath 
acquired  profited  him  not.  3.  He  will  roast  in 
a  glowing  fire  {Jhata  lahab),  4.  And  his  wife 
carries  the  wood.  5.  On  her  neck  a  rope  of  bast-. 

The  sequence  shows  that  verse  4  means  that 
in  Hell  she  must  gather  the  wood  for  the  glow¬ 
ing  fire  (comp.  Baidäwl,  ad  loc .),  and  not  that  in 
her  lifetime  she  was  carrying  wood,  that  is  to 
say,  thorns,  and  strewing  them  in  the  way  of  the 
Prophet  (as  some  commentators  explain  it;  comp, 
for  example  Tabari,  Tafslr ,  xxx.  192,  and  Bai- 
<JäwI,  ad  loc.),  nor  that  in  her  lifetime  she  used 
to  spread  insults  on  Muhammed’s  poverty.  —  As 
a  motive  for  this  hostile  prediction  the  following 
is  given  by  several  Arab  traditionists  in  the  name 
of  Ibn  cAbbäs:  „After  verse  214  of  Sara  xxvi.  < 
(„Warn  thy  tribe,  those  that  stand  near  thee-) 
was  revealed,  Muhammed  addressed  from  Mount 
ÇafS  (according  to  some  from  Mini)  his  related  < 
families  in  Mecca  in  the  following  terms:  ,If  I  1 
announced  to  you  an  approaching  enemy  would  * 


you  not  believe  me4  ?  —  ,Yes4,  they  answered*  — 
,Welll,  said  he,  ,1  caution  you  against  a  great 
punishment1!  At  that  time  Aba  Lahab  came  up 
towards  him  and  said:  , Perdition  on  thee  (tabb** 
lakà)  !  is  it  for  this  that  thou  hast  convoked  us 
here1  ?  Therefore  Sara  cxi.  (fabbat  yadä  etc.)  was 
revealed-.  Materially  not  much  different  is*  the 
account  of  Ibn  Ishä^  in  the  name  of  cAbbäd.  Ac* 
cording  to  another  account  of  Ibn  Ishfikt,  reproduced 
by  Ibn  HisJjäm,  however,  Aba  Lahab  expressed 
himself  with  scorn  against  Muhammed  on  another 
occasion,  before  Hind  bint  cOtba,  adding  the  im¬ 
precatory  word  tabb  —  There  is  no  doubt  that 
previously  a  series  of  hostile  acts  of  Aba  Lahab 
against  Muhammed  must  have  taken  place,  which 
called  forth  such  a  severe,  pitiless  execration  of 
the  latter  against  his  uncle,  so  much  more  that 
on  a  previous  occasion,  in  the  party  quarrel  of 
the  Meccans  with  Aba  Aba  Lahab  had 

occasionally  stood  by  his  brother,  and  thus  indi¬ 
rectly  by  Muhammed  (Ibn  Hishäm,  p.  244).  — 
The  Süra  is  generally  considered  as  a  Meccan  one 
(the  preterite  tabbat  used  for  the  prediction  of  the 
future  perdition;  comp.  Baidäwl  to  Korean,  xi.  1 7) ; 
Noldeke  counts  it  amongst  the  oldest  Meccan 
Süras.  Still  the  wording  of  verse  2:  Ala  aghn3 
canku  mâ/téhu  shows,  according  to  the  unexceptional 
way  of  expression  in  the  Kor’ân,  something  that 
had  already  happened  (comp.  Korean,  vii.  46; 
xv.  84;  xxvi.  207,  passim),  for  in  case  of  future 
events  the  imperfect  tense  (yaghni)  is  always 
used;  neither  is  there  any  parallel  to  the  usage 
of  m3  aghna  as  a  preterite  future.  According  to 
such  a  wording  this  Sura  contains  consequently 
a  triumphant  outcry  over  the  already  happened 
death  of  AbQ  Lahab  (see  below),  and  could  be 
composed  only  some  time  after  the  battle  ofBedr. 
Aba  Lahab  did  not  personally  take  part  in  that 
battle,  because,  according  fo  some,  he  was  sick, 
according  to  others,  he  was  afraid  of  cÂtika's  bad 
dream.  He  sent  in  his  place  (AsI  b.  Hi&häin, 
whose  fortune  he  had  won  in  an  arrow  game, 
and  whom  he  had  made  his  slave  as  his  debtor. 
Aba  Lahab's  great-grandson,  the  poet  al-Fadl  b. 
al-cAbbäs  al-Lahabl,  boastingly  mentions  the  latter 
fact  in  a  verse  ( AghanJ ’,  xv.  7).  The  news  of  the 
bad  issue  of  the  battle  threw  him  in  such  an 
anger  that  he  betook  himself  to  violent  acts  against 
the  bearer  of  the  news  and  his  wife.  Shortly 
afterwards  (7  days  according  to  Ibn  Hishära)  he 
died  of  smallpox.  The  hatred  of  the  Mussulmans 
was  satisfied  by  that  his  sons  feared  to  touch  his 
corpse,  which  they  let  to  become  corrupt,  and 
when  they  were  ordered  to  remove  it,  it  got  an 
unworthy  burial  (Ibn  Ishafc  in  Aghanl ,  iv.  33 
et  seq.ÿ  Baidäwl  to  Kor’än,  cxi.  2).  According  to 
one  isolated  source,  he  died  considerably  later 
(about  the  year  8),  as  he  had  promised  the  last 
priest  of  cUzzä,  before  his  death,  to  defend  the 
interests  of  that  goddess.  But  this  statement  de¬ 
serves  no  credence;  for,  firstly  no  mention  of  him 
is  made  any-where  after  the  year  2  (623-624), 
and  secondly  Ibn  Sacd  tells  in  a  tradition  which 
he  traces  up  to  Ibn  cAbbäs  that  at  the  conquest 
of  Mecca  in  the  year  8  (629-630)  Muhammed  re¬ 
ceived  into  Isläm  Aba  Lahab’s  both  sons,  *Otba 
and  Mucattib,  who  fought  on  the  Prophet's  side 
in  the  battle  of  Hunain.  It  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  their  father  should  be  still  alive  at 
that  time  or  shortly  before. 

AbQ  Lahab  is  depicted  os  a  large,  corpulent, 
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„heavy*  man,  prompt  to  become  angry.  He  had 
acquired  considerable  wealth,  in  order,  so  was 
Mohammed’s  opinion,  to  assure  himself  against 
adversity  (Kor’ftn,  cxi.  2).  His  son  cOtba  had  be¬ 
fore  Islam  married  a  daughter  of  Muljammed’s, 
but  when  the  latter  proclaimed  himself  as  prophet, 
he  divorced  her,  and  he  himself  embraced  Christi¬ 
anity.  Cursed  by  Muhammed,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  torn  by  a  Hon  or  a  hyena  while  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Syria.  This  story,  however,  is  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  statement  that  he  went  over 
to  Isllm  in  the  year  8  (see  above),  nor  with  that 
he  died  as  late  as  the  year  80  (699-700).  Possi¬ 
bly  there  is  a  confusion  with  another  son  of  AbQ 
Lahab.  The  poet  al-Fadl  b.  al-c  Abbas  b.  cOtba  (see 
Ag/tunl^  xv.  2 — II)  was  a  grandson  of  cOtba. 
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ABUVLAIIH  Nasr  b.  Muhammed  b. 
Ahmed  b.  IhräiiIm  al-SamarkandI,  a  Hanafite 
jurist  and  theologian  of  the  second  half  of  the 
fourth  (io,h)  century.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
variously  given.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
theological  and  juridical  works,  enumerated  by 
15rockelmann  ( Geseh .  d.  arab .  Litter. y  i.  196).  It 
is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  catechism  men¬ 
tioned  there  is  really  his,  because  the  author’s 
name  and  genealogy  as  they  appear  in  the  MSS. 
do  not  agree  with  those  of  the  subject  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  This  little  work  has  been  twice  edited  by 
A.  W.  T.  Juynboll;  comp.  Bijdragen  Indische 
taal-y  land •  en  volkenkundty  1881,  pp.  215  et  seq. , 
267  et  seq . 

ABU  ’l-MA'ÂLÏ  (Abd  al-Malik  al- 

I>]UWAIN|.  [See  IMÄM  Al.-HAR  AMAIN.] 

ABU’l-MA1AlI  Hi  bat  Allah  b.  Mu- 
i/ammed  b.  al-Muttauiu  [See  hibat  au.Ah.] 

ABU  ’l-MA(AlI  Muhammed  b.  Ubaid 
AllAH,  an  cAlide,  a  descendant  of  Husain  b.  CAH. 
lie  probably  lived  in  the  Court  of  the  Gbazna- 
widcs,  and  in  485  (1092)  he  wrote  a  history  of 
religion  in  Persian,  entitled  Kitab  bayTin  al»adyUns 
which  was  published  by  Schcfer  in  his  Chrest. 
pers ^  i.  132— 171.  , 

ABU  MADYAN  Shucaib  b.  al-Husain 
AI^AndalusI,  a  famous  Andalusian  mystic,  was 
born  at  Cantillana  (Ka{niy2na),  a  village  near 
Seville,  died  in  594  (1197-1198),  and  was  buried 
at  al-cb*bbid  near  Tlemcen. 

His  family  was  obscure  and  his  parents  were  poor. 
From  childhood  Abu  Madyan  had  to  learn  the 
Korean  by  heart  in  his  own  country  according  to 
the  custom  which  still  exists;  he  learned  also  the 
weaver’s  trade.  Feeling  a  natural  leaning  toward 
study,  he  applied  himself  to  it  with  ardor;  and, 
attracted  by  the  reputation  of  certain  Maghrib 
professors,  he  left  his  country  to  go  to  Fez  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  renowned  masters  of 
whom  he  had  heard. 

The  date  of  Aba  Madyan’s  going  to  Yci  is  not 
known.  Seemingly  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  Al- 
moravide  empire  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Almohade  power.  If  one  may  judge  by 
the  matter  then  taught  in  the  universities  of  Fez, 


amongst  which  the  study  of  the  «Mussulman  tra¬ 
ditions11  ( hadlth )  especially  figured,  one  may  think 
that  the  Maghrib  was  already  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Almohades. 

Arab  biographers  describe  Aba  Madyan  as  con¬ 
versant  with  diverse  branches  of  Mussulman  science, 
both  religious  and  profane.  In  fact,  from  what  we 
have  just  seen,  Aba  Madyan  was  residing  at  Fes 
at  the  moment  of  the  growth  in  the  West  of 
Almohade  doctrines  and  of  the  revival  which  they 
brought  about  in  theological  and  judicial  science. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  young  Andalu¬ 
sian  (a/ib  ever  proclaimed  his  preference  for  the 
new  theories.  His  tarte  led  him  especially  to¬ 
wards  mysticism;  he  was  directed  in  this  path 
by  the  shaikh  Aba  Yacza,  who  brought  him  by 
fast  and  prayer  and  by  the  continual  practice  of 
the  strictest  asceticism  to  the  title  of  perfect  Çafl. 
Besides,  Aba  Madyan,  who  was  very  poor,  had 
not  much  difficulty  in  detaching  himself  from  the 
world  and  its  ephemeral  pleasures;  he  passed 
successively  all  the  degrees  of  the  mystic  hier¬ 
archy  and  reached  the  rank  of  K u(b  and  of  Ghtith . 

After  remaining  some  years  at  Fez,  the  young 
Safi  went  to  Mecca,  where,  it  is  said,  he  met 
the  great  Mussulman  saint,  cAbd  al-Kadir  al*l>jllï 
[q.  v.];  he  bound  himself  in  friendship  with  him 
and  under  his  direction  completed  his  mystic 
studies. 

On  his  return  from  the  East  Aba  Madyan 
set  himself  to  teach  mysticism  in  the  Maghrib. 
He  settled  in  the  town  of  Bougie,  where  he 
professed  the  severest  asceticism;  he  soon  acquired 
a  reputation  for  sanctity  and  knowledge.  People 
came  from  very  far  to  consult  him  and  to  attend 
his  lessons.  Before  his  departure  from  Fez  he 
had  already  performed  miracles;  he  performed 
others  during  the  course  of  his  journey  in  the 
East  and  after  his  return  to  Bougie. 

The  mystic  teaching  that  Aba  Madyan  pro¬ 
fessed  at  Bougie  was  in  opposition  to  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  Almohade  doctors  of  that  town.  The 
latter  were  disturbed  at  the  constantly  increasing 
reputation  of  this  professor  and  of  an  ever  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  his  adepts;  so  it  was  resolved  to 
get  rid  of  him.  The  Almohade  sovereign,  Aba 
Yasuf  Yacküb  al-MansQr,  having  been  made  aware 
of  the  situation,  ordered  the  governor  of  Bougie 
to  send  the  ascetic  savant  to  Marrakush,  so  that 
he  might  question  him  himself.  Aba  Madyan  sub¬ 
mitted  with  good  grace  to  the  injunction  of  the 
sovereign.  After  having  said  farewell  to  his  pu¬ 
pils,  he  started  for  the  capital  of  the  Almohade 
empire,  followed  by  a  few  companions.  He  died 
on  the  way  some  kilometres  from  Tlemcen,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Isser,  and,  according  to  his 
last  wish,  was  buried  at  Riba;  al-cUbbäd  close  tp 
Tlemcen,  where  to-day  his  tomb  is  a  point  of 
pilgrimage  for  Mussulmans  of  all  countries. 

All  the  doctrine  professed  by  Aba  Madyan  may 
be  summed  up  in  this  verse,  which,  according  to 
Yahyfi  b.  KhaldQn,  he  often  repeated: 

„Say,  Allah!  and  abandon  all  that  is  matter, 
or  is  connected  with  it,  if  thou  desirest  to  attain 
the  true  goal*. 

It  was  by  the  strict  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  that  he  himself  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  mystical  perfection,  that  he  reached  complete 
abstraction  of  his  intellectual  being  and  his 
perfect  identification  with  that  God  whom  he 
thus  defined  with  his  last  sigh  „Allah  al-Hakfc*. 
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The  world  of  Abu  Madyan  are  reduced  to  a 
few  mystical,  religious  poems,  one  vsaflya  and  one 
€aklda  (see  the  Arab.  MSS,  of  the  Bibl.  Nat.  of 
Paris,  N°».  «30,  io°;  3410;  4585,  f.  15,  and 
those  of  the  Bibl.  Nat.  of  Algiers,  N°*.  376,  P. 
*9!  599*  <*•  3i  938,  fJ‘.  1—9;  1859,  P.  73). 

The  funeral  of  Aba  Msdyan  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  concourse  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tlemcen,  and  was  the  occasion  of  an  imposing 
manifestation  of  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
saint.  Since  that  time  Aba  Madyan  has  been  the 
protector  and  patron  saint  of  Tlemccn.  The  city 
has  grown  and  developed  under  the  beneficent 
«gis  of  the  great  saint,  and  the  town  of  al- 
ct'bb5d  has  grown  up  round  his  tomb. 

The  mausoleum  of  Aba  Madyan  was  built  by 
the  command  of  the  Almohade  sovereign,  Muham- 
med  al-Näsir,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  saint. 
Since  then  many  of  the  princes  and  kings  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  at  Tlemccn  wished  to 
contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  the  sacred 
crypt.  Splendid  monuments,  of  which  many  re¬ 
main  still  in  a  state  of  good  preservation  (nota¬ 
bly  the  Mosque  of  the  Madrasa)  were  built  in 
honor  of  the  saint  by  the  side  of  his  tomb  by 
the  Marlnide  kings,  the  masters  of  Tlemcen  in  the 
14th  century. 
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813  (February  1411)  at  Cairo;  hit  mother  was  a 
Turkish  slave  of  the  sultan  al-Malik  al-ZAhir  Bar- 
kak.  His  father  died  In  815  (1412)  as  governor 
of  Halab  (Aleppo)  and  Damascus.  In  Cairo,  Abu*l- 
Mahisin  was  a  pupil  of  al-Mafertzl  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  scholars  of  that  time.  In  863  (1458)  he 
performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  he  died  in 
874  (1469),  or  according  to  others  in  870  (1465- 
1466).  Of  his  still  preserved  seven  historical 
works  his  history  of  Egypt  from  the  Arab  con¬ 
quest  till  857  (1453)  is  the  most  renowned.  This 
work  contains  also  some  facts  regarding  the  neigh¬ 
boring  countries,  and  necrologies  of  every  year; 
its  fair  copy  was  executed  iu  the  years  S60— 
862  (1456 — 1458)  under  the  title  of  al-Nudjütn 
al-zâhira  fl  mulûk  Mijr  wa'l-KUhira,  edited  by 
Juynboll  and  Matthes:  Abü'l-MahZisin  Ibn  Tagri 
Bardii  annales,  2  volumes,  Leyden,  1855  — 1861 
(it  goes  only  as  far  as  the  year  365  =  976;  the 
remainder  is  expected).  His  Maw  rid  a  Ida  tä fa  fl 
man  waliya  ' l-saltana  wa'l-khilâfa  (Ma u red  al¬ 
la  ta  f  et  Jamaleddini  Tagribardii  s.  Annates,  ed. 
J.  E.  Carlyle,  Cambridge,  1 792)  is  only  a  short 
history  of  Muhammed  accompanied  by  a  some¬ 
what  dry  list  of  names  of  some  of  his  companions, 
of  the  rulers  of  Egypt  and  their  viziers  till  the 
year  842  (1438).  His  continuation  of  Ma^rlzPa 
al-Sulük  for  the  years  845 — 860  (1441—1456), 
under  the  title  of  IlawâditJi  al-dtthür  fl  mada'l - 
aiyam  wa'1-ihuhûr  (Ahlwardt,  Vers.  d.  arab. 
liandschr.,  N°.  9462  ;  The  Arab.  MSS.  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.,  N°.  1244)  and  that  of  al-Safadl’s  al-lVafa 
biographies,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  of 
distinguished  men  from  the  year  650  (1252)  till 
his  time,  under  the  title  of  al-Manhal  al-jafl  wa' /- 
mustaufi  bacd  al-wafi  (the  Vienna  cat.,  N®.  1 174  ; 
the  Paris  cat.,  Nos  2068 — 2073;  Fihrist ...  al- 
kutubkhane  al-khidiwlya,  v.  N®.  162),  deserve  a 
closer  examination.  Besides  his  historical  works  he 
left  a  collection  of  mystical  poems  entitled  at* 
Sukkar  al  fâdih  wâ'Nifr  al-fädh  (Derenbourg,  Cat. 
Escttr .,  N°.  367). 

Bibliography.  Wüstenfeld,  Die  Geschicktst 
Schreiber  der  Araber,  Nü.  490;  Brockelmann, 
Gcseh.  d.  arab.  Litter .,  ii.  41. 

(Brockelmann.) 

ABU  MANSÜR.  [See  ai.-tua'AmbL] 

ABU  MA'SHAR  Di acfar  «.  Muhammed 
B.  cOmar  al-Balk.u1,  one  of  the  Arab  astrologer» 
most  frequently  cited  in  the  Chiistian  Middle 
Ages  (under  the  name  of  Albumasar).  He  was 
a  native  of  Balkh,  in  Khoräsän,  and  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  al-Kindî.  At  first  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  science  of  tradition,  and  only  at  the  age  of 
47  he  began  to  occupy  himself  with  the  study 
of  astrology.  Arab  authors  already  charged  him 
with  plagiary,  that  which  was  recently  confirmed 
through  the  investigations  of  O.  Loth  (al-Kindi  als 
Astrolog,  in  the  Morgen l.  Forschungen'.  Festschrift 
für  Bref.  Dr.  Fleischer,  Lcipsic,  1875,  pp.  270 
el  seq.).  He  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in 
Bagdad,  and  died  in  Wäsit,  the  28(l1  Raraadän 
272  (8*1‘  March  886),  said  to  have  been  over  100 
years  old.  —  Of  his  pretty  numerous  writings  the 
following  principal  works  are  extant  in  manuscript: 

I.  Kitâb  al-mudkhal  al-kabir  (  The  great  book  of 
introduction,  i.  e.  into  astrology),  in  Oxford,  Ley¬ 
den,  Constantinople  (Hamid.);  translated  into 
Latin  by  Job.  Hispalensis  and  Hcrmannus  Se- 
cundus  (or  Dalmata);  the  latter  translation  was 
printed  in  Augsburg,  1489,  under  the  title  of  In- 
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troductorium  in  astronomiam  Albumasaris  Aba- 
lachii  oçto  continent  libres  partiales ,  then  in  Ve¬ 
nice,  1495  1506.  —  2.  JTj734  al-firünüt 

(The  book  ef  the  conjunctions ,  i.  e.  of  the  stars), 
in  Oxford  and  Paris.  The  work  published  in  Augs¬ 
burg,  1489,  and  in  Venice,  1515,  under  the  title 
of  Albumasar  de  magnis  conjunctionibus  et  anno- 
rum  rcvolutionibus  ac  eorum  profectionibuSy  octo 
continent  tract  at  us ,  is  not  a  translation  of  the 
Kitüb  al-kirünüty  but  of  the  Kitüb  ahküm  sinVl- 
mawülid  (  The  book  of  the  revolution  of  the  birth 
years ),  Paris,  Escurial,  and  Oxford,  and  of  other 
treatises,  the  Arabic  title  of  which  can  not  be  given 
with  certainty.  —  3.  Kitüb  al-ulüf  fi  buyüt  al - 
Ubaifät  (The  book  of  the  thousands  over  the  houses 
of  worship^  cited  by  al-Blrünl,  in  the  Chronology 
of  ancient  nations  (ed.  Sachau,  Arabic  text,  p.  205, 
English  trans.,  p.  187).  —  4.  Kitäb  mawalid  al - 
rijjal  wa'1-nisü *  (probably  that  work  of  his  called 
The  small  book  of  births ),  in  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Florence,  Paris,  Cairo,  where  it  was  also  printed 
in  1290  (1873)  under  the  title  of  al-Kitâb  ffl- 
tamam  wa'1-kamül .  —  5.  The  Flores  Albumasaris, 
or  Flores  astrologiae  (Augsburg,  1488  and  1495) 
are  probably  an  extract  of  the  De  magnis  con¬ 
junctionibus  etc. 

Bibliography :  Fihrist ,  i.  277;  Ibn  Khal- 
likln  (Cairo,  1310),  i.  112  (trans.  de  Slane,  i. 
325);  Ibn  al-Kif{t  (ed.  Lippert),  p.  152;  Abu*l- 
Faradj  (cd.  Sälhänl),  p.  258;  al-Blrünl  ( Chro¬ 
nology  of  ancient  nations ,  cd.  Sachau),  pp.  25, 
81-82,  205  (English  trans.,  pp.  29,  94 — 96, 
187);  Houzeau  and  Lancaster,  Bibliogr,  générale 
de  l' astronomie,  i.  702  et  scq.  ;  Lippert,  Abü 
Md sjiars  Kitüb  al-Ùlüf  (Wiener  Zeitschr.f \  d, 
Kunde  d.  Morgenlandes ,  ix.  351  et  seq.)\  Suter, 
in  the  Ab  h.  sur  G  esc  h.  der  mathem.  Wissensch., 
▼L  31  ;  X.  28.  (H.  Suter.) 

ABU  MA{SHAR  NaljjIh  b.  cAiu>  al- 
RahmAN,  a  slave,  probably  of  Indian  origin,  who 
subsequently  purchased  his  freedom  and  lived  in 
Medina.  He  is  especially  famous  as  the  author 
of  a  Kitüb  al-mag&üsiy  numerous  fragments  of 
which  have  been  preserved  by  Wäfcidl  and  Ibn 
Sacd.  Amongst  his  authorities  he  mentions  N&ftc, 
the  Maw /Ü  of  Ibn  ‘Omar,  Muhammcd  b.  Kacb 
al-KurazI  and  other  scholars  of  Medina.  In  the  year 
160  (776-777)  he  left  Medina  and  remained  till 
his  death  (170  =  786-787;  Ratnadän?)  in  Bagdad, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  several  members 
of  the  court  of  the  ‘Abbäside  caliphs.  Tabari  has 
taken  from  him  information  on  Biblical  history 
and  on  Mufyammed’s  life  and  especially  chronolo¬ 
gical  statements,  these  latter  going  down  to  the 
very  year  of  his  death. 

Bibliography :  Wa^idl,  Kitüb  al-tnaghaxl 
(Wcllhauscn),  see  index;  T*barl,  iee  index; 
Ibn  Kotaiba  (ed.  Wüstenf.),  p.  253;  Ya'fcübl 
(ed.  Houtsma),  ii.  523;  Fihristy  Î.  93;  Yäfcat, 
Mucdjamy  iii.  16 6;  idem,  MusJttarik ,  p.  256; 
I_)hahabl,  TadAkirat  al-huffii^  (Haider&bSd),  i. 
212;  Sprenger,  Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des 
Mohammad,  iii.  p.  lxx.;  Wüstenfeld,  Die  Ge¬ 
schichtsschreiber  der  Ar  aber  y  NÄ.  33;  Sachau, 
in  the  introduction  to  Ibn  Sacd,  iii».  pp.  xxv 
et  seq.  ;  idem,  in  the  Westasiatische  Studieny 
1904,  pp.  8  et  seq .  (J.  IIorovitz.) 

ABU  MIDFA«  (vulg.  Medfac),  i.  e. 
„father  of  the  canon41,  Arabic  designation  for  the 
Spanish  duro,  a  coin  bearing  the  imprint  of  a 
colonade. 


ABU  MIUCJAN  cAbd  Allah  (or  MAlik 
or  *Amr)  b.  HadIb  (Hubalb),  of  the  Hialtlf  tribe, 
an  Arab  poet,  one  of  the  MutAajramUn .  As  a 
pagan  he  fought  with  the  Iha^afites  against  Mu- 
jammed,  and  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Jl’lf 
when  besieged  by  the  latter  (8  =  630).  At  that 
time  he  hit  with  an  arrow  cAbd  Allah,  one  of  Abu 
Bekr's  sons,  of  which  wound  he  died  in  the  year 
1 1  (632-633).  It  seems  that  he  had  set  himself  also 
against  Mâlik  b.  cAwf  al-Nasrl,  who,  as  leader  of  the 
Xhtim&la,  Salaroa  and  Fahm,  placed  by  Muham- 
med  under  his  command,  pressed  hard  the  Tha- 
Vafltes.  At  least  his  fragm.  22  (of  Abel's  edition) 
alludes  to  it.  Shortly  afterwards  Abü  Mihdjan  with 
the  men  of  his  tribe  went  over  to  Islfim  (9  = 
630-631).  Under  cOmar  I  he  was  in  the  lines  of 
the  Muhammedan  conquest  troops,  and  as  such 
he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Kftdislya.  Not  long 
before  that  he  is  said  to  have  been,  at  ‘Omar’s 
command,  banished  to  Hadawda  (comp.  Gold- 
ziher,  Abh,  sur  arab .  Philologie,  i.),  because  he 
indulged  in  the  forbidden  enjoyment  of  wine  — 
according  to  another  version,  because  he  was  after 
Shamfls,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Ansär  (fragm.  16). 
But  when  he  had  to  embark  in  the  boat,  which 
was  ready  to  depart,  he  succeeded  in  deceiving 
his  guardiaos  and  thus  escaped  (fragm.  10  and 
18).  lie  betook  himself  to  Sacd  b.  Abl  WafckAs, 
who,  near  Kädislya,  held  the  held  against  the 
Persians.  Ilaviog  been  informed  of  his  flight, 
cOmar  had  him  seized  again  through  his  general. 

But  it  is  more  probable  that  Aba  Mihdjan  be¬ 
longed  to  the  malcontents  and  resisted  Khftlid  b. 
‘Urfuta,  whom  the  commander-in-chicf  Sacd,  having 
fallen  sick,  had  appointed  as  his  substitute.  So 
it  came  about  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  of  Kädislya  (14  =  635)  he  was  kept  under 
lock  and  key  (fragm.  11  and  23).  Sa‘d’s  wife, 
Salmä  bint  Abl  Hafsa,  who  was  in  discord  with 
her  husband,  s:t  him  free  on  his  promise  to  re¬ 
turn  after  the  battle.  Thus  Aba  Mihdjan  could  take 
part  in  the  action,  the  remembrance  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  name  of  Kuss  al-Nü(if  (also 
Yawm  ArmüUt  and  „the  day  of  the  Bridge44).  The 
story  of  his  heroic  feat,  namely  that  he  in  this  battle 
rendered  harmless  a  Persian  war  elephant,  who 
was  attacked  by  Abü  cUbaid  b.  Mas‘üd  at  the  risk 
of  the  latter's  life,  is  often  narrated  and  also 
mentioned  by  Aba  Mihdjan  himself  in  his  verses 
(fragm.  17).  He  must  also  have  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Vologcsias  (Ullais),  whither  MuthannX 
retired  after  the  defeat  vby  the  bridge44  (fragm. 
17,  verse  10). 

As  Aba  Mihdjan  was,  in  spite  of  the  Korfcn 
and  the  frequent  corporal  punishment,  addicted 
to  wine,  he  was  never  in  favor  with  the  rigorous 
cOmar.  In  the  year  16  (637)  he  is  said  to  have., 
been  banished  to  Näsic  just  for  this  delict.  People 
assert  to  have  seen  his  tomb  at  the  frontiers  of 
Adharbaidjan  or  I)jurdjftn;  still  the  fables  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  statement  deduced  from  fragm. 
15  throw  much  doubt  on  it. 

A  son  of  Aba  Mihdjan  is  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  Mucäwiya’s  reign.  Of  his  family  his  mother 
KanOd  bint  cAbd  Allah  b.  cAbd  Shams  and  his 
uncle  Salama  b.  (jbail&n  are  also  mentioned 
(fragm.  ia.) 

The  preserved  fragments  of  Abu  Mihdjan’s 
verses  reflect  with  suflicient  accuracy  his  life,  or 
rather  the  little  of  it  that  we  know.  As  a  poet 
he  is  just  as  rarely  original  as  many  others  — 
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mach  more  extolled  —  of  his  colleagues.  The 
fragments  of  lore  songs  1,  S  (on  a  Jewess  in  HidjSx) 
and  16  do  not  say  much,  and  the  boasting  songs 
13  (with  loci  communes)  and  1 1  (partly)  are  in 
the  same  strain.  Fragment  a  must  describe  a 
battle,  in  which  Aba  Mihdjan  took  part.  N°.  9 
seems  to  be  a  fragment  of  an  elegy  ( mar(hiya)\ 
one  may  with  certainty  place  in  this  category 
N#.  14,  interesting  on  account  of  its  historical 
allusions  to  the  day  of  Kuss  at-H2(if  (comp,  fragm. 
17,  verse  3)- 

His  vocation,  however,  is  founded  on  his  wine 
songs.  Famous  is  fragm.  15,  a  hymn  on  wine, 
beginning  with  accords  of  self-complaint  (yar(hl 
uafsahu )  and  terminating  as  a  boasting  song.  A 
remarkable  vacillation  goes  through  the  other  wine 
songs.  Sometimes  he  tells  that  he  will  renounce 
the  forbidden  drink  for  pious  reasons  or  out  of 
reflection,  and  because  of  his  advanced  age  (fragm. 
3»  5i  *9»  20).  But  even  without  laying  much  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  last  reason  is  purely  traditio¬ 
nal  one  may  presume  without  any  mistake  that 
more  serious  than  this  group  of  wine  songs 
is  that  other  one,  in  which  AbQ  Mihdjan  openly 
and  plainly  defies  the  Koranic  prohibition,  and 
declares  that  he  will  not  refuse  wine  (fragments 
4,  6,  2l);  this  is  put  forth  in  all  kind  of  witty, 
sometimes  blasphemous  expressions  (fragm.  21). 
Very  amusing  is  fragm.  6,  in  which  he  mockingly 
and  with  ironical  allusions  to  the  haddy  the  cor¬ 
poral  punishment,  likewise  paraphrases  the  marä - 
^J-style. 

Fragments  7,  10,  II,  17,  22,  23  have  a  histo¬ 
rical  background  (see  above).  As  AbQ  Mihdjan  is 
often  confounded  with  another  Xhakafite  poet, 
Aba  Mihdjan  Nusaib  b.  Riyäh,  it  is  possible  that 
one  or  other  verse  of  his  namesake  has  been 
foisted  on  him. 

Bibliography  :  Landberg,  Primeurs  arabes 
(Leyden,  1886),  i.  ;  Abel,  De  Abü  Mihgan  etc. 
(Leyden,  1887);  AghTml ,  xxi.  210—220;  Brockcl- 
mann,  Gesch.  d.  arab .  Lit  ter .,  i.  40 — 41. 

(Riiodokanakis.) 

ABU  MIKHNAF  Lût  d.  Yahya'i-AzdI, 
one  of  the  oldest  Arabian  traditionists  and  historians, 
died  in  157  (774).  He  was  the  author  of  32  histo¬ 
rical  treatises  (on  various  events  that  took  place 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira),  which  have, 
for  the  greatest  part,  been  preserved  for  us  in 
the  Arabic  Chronicle  of  Tabari.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us  spe¬ 
cially  under  his  name  are  forgeries  of  a  later  date. 

Bibliography :  Fihrist ,  i.  93;  al-Kutubl, 
/Viw<7/,  ii.  17$;  WUstcnfeld,  Der  Tod  Husains 
und  die  Rache  ( Abh .  der  Gotting .  G  esc  lise  h.  d, 
Wissensch .,  1883);  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  d,  arab. 
Litter .,  i.  65;  Barthold,  in  the  Zapiski  ivostol . 
otd.  imper,  rttssk .  arkheot.  obshi.,  xvii.  147 
et  seq. 

ABU  MÜSÄ.  [See  al-asucarI.] 

ABU  MUSLIM,  properly  'Ann  al-Rah- 
Mân  B.  Muslim  (so  also  on  his  coins,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  other  statements  he  assumed  this  name 
much  later),  general,  and  powerful  chief,  leader 
of  the  religious  and  political  mouvement  in  Kho- 
r&s&n,  through  which  the  Umaiyads  were  over¬ 
thrown  and  the  cAbbäsides  attained  the  throne. 
Abu  Muslim  was  of  Persian  origin,  probably  a 
native  of  Ispahan  (his  native  place  is  variously 
given  in  different  sources),  and  in  Kafa  he  had 
attached  himself  to  the  cAbbäside  Ibrâhîm  b.  Mu- 


fyammed.  Is  the  year  128  (743*746),  being  then 
according  to  I  bn  al*Athtr  (ed.  Tomb.,  v.  264) 
only  19  years  old,  he  was  sent  by  Ibrfhlm  to 
RhorOsAn  at  an  emissary  (dïff).  The  movement, 
prepared  since  long,  was  accelerated  through  his 
arrival  and  the  success  of  his  religious  propa* 
ganda;  it  is  said  that  in  one  day  he  was  joined 
by  the  inhabitants  of  60  villages  near  Merw,and 
that  the  dihkäns  (the  Persian  land-ownérs)  in 
Khoräs&n  were  only  through  him  converted  to 
Islam  (so  according  to  Ibn  Abl  Tfihir  Jaiftir,  MS. 
Brit.  Mus.,  add.  7473,  f®.  60*;  the  MS.  quoted  by 
V.  Rosen,  in  the  Zapiski  wostoc.  otd.  imper,  russk. 
arkheot.  obihi-i  Ht.  1 55,  is  to  be  added  in  Brockel* 
mann,  Gesch.  d.  arab.  Litter .,  i.  138).  In  the 
summer  of  129  (747)  the  insurrection  was  openly 
declared;  Aba  Muslim  succeeded  in  uniting  under 
his  flag  all  the  enemies  of  the  dynasty,  among 
whom  were  also  the  Yemenites  (after  the  attainment 
of  success  the  leaders  of  this  party  were  put  aside); 
in  the  following  winter  he  victoriously  entered 
Merw  and  in  the  autumn  that  came  after  he 
entered  Nlshilpür.  The  battles  in  the  West  till 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Umaiyads  were  fought 
without  his  participation.  He  remained  governor 
of  ivhorilsän  till  1 37  (754-755),  in  which  year 
he  was  lured  to  the  cIräl^  by  Caliph  al-Mansar, 
and  there  he  was  in  Sha'bäo  (Jan.-Feh,  755) 
treacherously  murdered. 

AbQ  Muslim  deserved  to  be  praised  as  much 
on  account  of  the  interior  organization  of  his 
province  as  on  account  of  the  security  of  its  fron* 
tiers.  In  Merw  and  Nlshäpür  he  erected  mosques; 
further  the  building  of  many  other  edifices  in 
Merw  and  Samarkand  (among  which  the  large 
wall  around  the  latter  city  and  its  environs)  is  at* 
tributed  to  him.  The  battles  in  Transoxania  against 
the  exterior  enemies  were  conducted  not  by  him¬ 
self  but  by  his  subaltern  Sibä5  b.  al-Nocmän  al* 
Azdl  and  Ziyfld  b.  Çalih  al-fcÇhuzâé;  especially 
important  was  the  victory  of  the  latter  over  a 
Chinese  army  at  the  Talas  (in  Uhu’l-Hidjdja  1 33  =s 
July  751),  through  which  the  political  domina* 
tion  of  Islam  was  consolidated  in  Central  Asia 
(both  generals  later,  stimulated  by  the  ‘Abbflsides, 
revolted  against  Abn  Muslim  and  were  removed 
by  him).  In  his  religious  propaganda  AbQ  Muslim 
seems  to  have  amalgamated  the  doctrines  of  Islära 
with  the  ancient  popular  belief,  particularly  with 
that  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  to  have  pretended 
to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  divinity;  his  pupil 
Hatpin  al-Mukannac  represents  him  as  the  last 
incarnation  of  the  divinity  before  himself  (Nar- 
sbakhl,  Ta^rtkh-i  Bukhara ,  ed.  Schefer,  pp.  64- 
65);  also  later  sects,  as  especially  the  B&tinites 
(Ismaélites),  traced  their  doctrines  back  to  AbQ 
Muslim.  He  must  have  been  greatly  beloved  by 
the  Persians,  as  it  is  shown  by  the  numerous  ro¬ 
mances  on  his  fate;  still  a  movement  in  the  spirit 
of  the  old  religion,  surely  in  contradiction  to  the 
official  Mazdaism  (the  sect  of  the  Behäfrldl),  was 
repressed  by  him  with  the  same  bloody  severity 
as  the  uprising  of  the  Arab  Shfites  in  Bukhara. 
AbC  Muslim  shrunk  from  employing  no  means 
either  againsst  the  adversaries  of  the  'Abbisides 
or  against  his  personal  enemies  and  rivals,  and 
removed  all  that  was  in  his  way  either  by  force 
or  by  artifice.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  how  far 
his  ambition  extended  and  how  much  the  fears  of 
the  cAbb£sides  were  justified;  the  challenging  letter 
ascribed  to  him  (Dozy,  Essai  sur  rislamisme% 
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tränt,  of  V.  Chauvin,  p.  240)  U  hardly  authentic. 

The  Turkish  novel  Abü  Muslim  is  extant  in 
manuscript  in  Vienna;  comp.  V.  Chauvin,  Biblio¬ 
graphie  des  ouvrages  arabes ,  iiL  127.  A  rimed 
adaptation  from  Fardi  was  printed  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  1300  (1883). 

Bibliography,  Besides  Tabari  (particu¬ 
larly  ii.  1949  et  seq,y  i960  et  seq.)  and  Nar- 
lhakhi)  Ta'rlkh-i  BubàUrü  (ed.  Schcfer),  pp. 
7,  8,  64,  Gardlzl,  Zain  al-akhbar  is  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  consulted.  As  to  the  religious  position  of 
AbQ  Muslim  and  his  attitude  towards  other  sects, 
comp,  besides  £hahrastfinl  (Hnarbritcker,  i.  173, 
293;  ii.  408)  also  the  chapters  on  the  Bäji- 
nites  ln  Kiz&m  al-Mulk,  Siyaset  name  (cd. 
Schefer),  pp.  182,  199,  204;  Mas'ôdl,  Murliÿ 
(Paris),  vi.  186;  G.  van  Vloten,  Recherches  sur 
la  domination  arabe  etc.  (Amsterdam,  1894  = 
Verk  and  el  in  gen  der  koninklijke  akademie  van 
toetenschafpen  te  Amsterdam ,  a/deeling  letter - 
künde ,  i.  N®.  3),  and  Opkomst  der  Abbasiden 
(Leyden,  1890);  both  works  are  frequently 
quoted  by  Wcllhauscn,  Bas  arab,  Reich  und 
sein  Sturz,  (W.  Barthold.) 

ABU  NAÇR.  fSee  al-farài»ï,  fakAhI.] 
ABU  NITAIM  Ahmed  b.  cAbd  Allah 
».  A  if  MED  n.  IshAk  al-IsfaiiAnï,  author  of  an 
Arabic  history  of  saints,  &hâfifitc  theologian  and 
traditionist,  bom  in  Radjah  336  (January  948), 
and  died  at  Ispahan,  in  Muharram  430  (October 
1038).  His  very  extensive  history  of  saints  (Jlilyat 
al-awHyd*  wa-(abakât  al-aÿiya*)  became  wide-spread 
through  the  extract  in  five  volumes  made  from  it 
by  I  bn  al-l)jawzl  under  the  title  of  Sif at  al-}afrua, 
which  in  its  turn  was  again  revised  several  times. 
Besides  some  writings  on  tradition,  his  Ta'rlkJi 
I  if  a  hä  n  ( Catalog ,  cod,  or,  bibl  ac,  Lugdttno  Ba- 
tavae%  2<l  ed.,  ii.  109  et  seq,\  a  history  of  the 
scholars  of  Ispahan,  is  to  be  mentioned. 

Bibliography,  Ibn  Khallikän  (ed.  Wiis- 
tenf.),  N®.  32;  Suyïïtï,  J'abakUt  al-huffUz ,  xiii. 
62;  Wiistenfcld,  Die  Geschichtsschreiber  der 
Araber ,  N®.  187;  idem,  Schâfi*iteny  p.  346; 
Brockelmann,  Geseh .  d,  arab.  Litter .,  i.  362. 

(Brockelmann.) 

ABU  NUMAIYMuiiammkd  1(652— 701  = 
1254—1301),  £hcrlf  of  Mecca,  second  successor  to 
his  great-grandfather  Katfida,  the  founder  of  the 
Sherff  family  which  rules  to  the  present  day  and 
ancestor  of  all  later  fchcrlfs.  He  possessed  the 
requisite  energy  to  maintain  his  hscendancy  in 
the  never-ending  turmoil  of  public  life  in  Mecca, 
and  it  was  of  great  advantage  to  his  position 
that  the  powerful  sultan  Baibars  of  Egypt  exer¬ 
cised  undisputed  sway  over  the  sacred  city.  In 
his  day  the  custom  of  sending  every  year  a  Mahmal 
from  Egypt  on  the  occasion  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  is  said  to  have  begun. 

Bibliography,  Snouck  Ilurgronje,  Mekka , 
i.  80-84.  (C.  Snouck  Uukgronjk.) 

ABÜ  NUMA1Y  Mohammed  H,  Êfccrlfof 
Mecca,  931 — 974  (1525 — 1566),  and  nominally 
so  until  his  death  in  992  (584),  although  in  these 
last  18  years  his  son  Hasan  really  ruled.  The 
general  fear  of  the  Ottomans,  who  subjugated 
Arabia  from  1516  onwards,  enabled  these  two 
Sherifs  to  extend  their  territory  more  than  was 
ever  done  before  or  subsequently.  In  his  time 
there  was  added  to  the  Mahmals  sent  annually 
with  the  pilgrims  from  Syria  and  Egypt  a  new 
one  from  Yemen.  But  all  these  had  become  me¬ 


rely  symbols  of  the  Turkish  ‘power.  All  subse¬ 
quent  Sheriff  who  ruled  in  Mecca  are  descended 
from  Aba  Numaiy. 

Bibliography :  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Mekka  y 
i.  102—108.  (C.  Snouck  Hurgronje.) 

ABU  NUWÄS  al-Hasan  b.  HAnP  al- 
HakamI,  one  of  the  greatest  Arabian  poets.  He 
was  born  in  al-Ahwäz  in  the  year  130  (747),  or 
according  to  others,  in  145  (762)  —  his  mother 
Djelleban  was  a  wool  washerwoman  —  and  he 
felt  himself  more  a  Persian  than  an  Arab.  He 
spent  his  youth  in  Ba^ra  and  Küfa,  where  he 
was  a  pupil  of  the  philologists  Aba  Zaid  and  AbQ 
‘Ubaida  and  the  poetical  compiler  Khalaf  al- 
Ahmar.  The  poet  Wäliba  b.  al-IIabäb  ul-Asadl, 
with  whom  Aba  Nuwäs  kept  up  an  ignoble  inter¬ 
course  (a  pédérastie  obscenity  of  the  former:  Ibn 
Rashllf,  cUmda ,  p.  43;  an  alternating  poem  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Abü  Nuwäs:  Dfwän,  cd.  Äsaf, 
pp.  31-32),  seems  to  have  had  a  great  but  un¬ 
favorable  influence  on  his  moral  development.  He 
is  said  to  have  completed  his  linguistic  cultivation 
by  sojourning  one  year  in  the  desert.  Having 
grown  up  to  manhood,  Aba  Nuwäs  settled  in 
Bagdad,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Iläran 
and  al-Amln.  Under  al-Ma’mOn,  however,  he  fell 
into  disgrace,  and  the  caliph,  it  is  said,  inter¬ 
dicted  him  to  compose  wine  songs  ( Zahr  al~ädäby 
ii.  12-13).  Beside  wine  pederasty  played  the  main 
part  in  his  life.  In  his  old  age  he  renounced 
worldly  enjoyments  and  placed  his  art  at  the 
service  of  asceticism.  His  satires,  which,  however, 
he  continued  to  compose,  are  said  to  have  at 
length  cost  him  his  life.  The  Bann  Nawbakht,  a 
prominent  family,  had  him  out  of  vengeance  for  a 
satire  so  maltreated  that  he  died  in  consequence 
thereof.  With  regard  to  the  year  of  his  death,  the 
statements  fluctuate  between  190(806),  195(810), 
196  (81 1),  198  (813)  and  199  (814). 

In  the  center  of  his  poetical  activity  were  his 
wine  songs,  in  which  he  emulated  as  prototypes 
Walld  b.  Yazid  and  therefore  indirectly  cAdI  b. 
Zaid.  His  special  model,  however,  was  his  con¬ 
temporary  Husain  b.  al-Dahhäk  al-Bähill  [q.  v.], 
whose  spiritual  property  cannot,  to  be  sure,  easily 
be  separated  from  his  in  a  well-defined  manner. 
AbQ  Nuwäs  himself  is  said  to  have,  on  the  same 
grounds  as  once  al-Farazdak,  appropriated  to  him¬ 
self  a  verse  of  Ibn  Maiyäda  (Zahr  al-adâb,  ii.  16), 
and  later  street-players  were  too  much  inclined  to 
ascribe  to  AbQ  Nuwäs  every  song  on  wine  and 
boys  (Dhvän,  MS.  Vienna,  f®.  i62a,  by  Mcz  to 
Abulkasim ,  p.  xxxiii).  Of  less  poetical  worth  are 
the  laudatory  lines,  in  which  the  artisan-like 
fashion  makes  itself  to  be  felt  strongly,  while  in 
the  elegies  a  profound  feeling  and  a  touchingly 
plaintive,  coloring  make  us  excuse  certain  defects,  « 
namely  the  artificial  language  and  oriental  exag¬ 
geration.  The  love  songs  contain  as  much  of  the 
tender  and  genuinly  poetical  as  of  the  cynical 
and  meanest.  The  satires  are  firm,  sometimes  rough, 
keenly  witty,  but  often  mean;  the  latter  may  be 
said  of  his  jokes  and  drolleries  (, mudjün ),  while 
his  censorious  verses  Çitâb')  show  again  a  more 
serious  bearing  (A.  von  Krcmcr,  Culturgcsch ,  des 
Orients  unter  den  Chalifeny  ii.  371).  Besides  the 
already  mentioned  ascetical  poems  (al-zuhalyat) 
there  must  be  mentioned  the  venary  ones,  which 
at  first  sight  appear  to  us  as  of  an  original  kind, 
but  in  which,  even  without  taking  into  conside¬ 
ration  the  frequent  descriptions  of  the  desert 
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beasts  in  the  old  V*?tdas,  be  had  still  unknown 
redecessors.  The  apocalyptic  prophecies,  which 
e  composed  together  with  al-RsVAshb  the  pane- 
gyrist  of  the  Barmakides  (AghJnl^  xv.  35),  in  the 
style  of  cAkib  al-Laitfil,  under  the  name  of  Aba 
Yilsln  sl-Hdsib,  a  typical  blockhead,  and  which 
later  passed  as  being  of  the  latter's  composition 
(al-l)jahiz,  Daylln^  ii.  7  tt  seq .),  have  not  been 
incorporated  into  the  Dlwlln.  Editions  of  the 
latter  have  been  prepared  amongst  others  by  al- 
Çüll  (d.  335  =  94b),  in  10  chapters,  and  by  llamza 
b.  al-Hasnn  al-Isfahan!  (in  NJiizânat  aBadab^  i.  168 
cAlI  b.  Hamza  al-Isbahänl,  probably  through  con¬ 
fusion  with  the  editor  of  the  Diwans  of  AbQ  Tam- 
m3m  and  al-Buhturl);  the  latter  edition  is  more 
extensive,  but  more  uncritical,  and  al-Muhalhil  b. 
YamQt  b.  Muzarrid  (about  332  =  943  he  was 
still  alive)  wrote  against  it  an  epistle  on  the 
Sariküt  Abi  Nuwas  (Derenbourg,  Cat .  Escur .,  ii. 

N°.  772).  —  Diwan  des  Abu  Nowas .  cd. 

W.  Ahlwardt,  i.  (the  only  one  appeared),  Die  ll'ein- 
liedery  Greifswald,  1861;  lithographed  in  Cairo, 
1277;  printed  in  Heyrout,  1301  (is  it  complete?! 
have  only  the  first  bab,  al-Madtfih,  n.  p.,  „ft  matbacat 
djamcIyat  al-funUn41,  1301).  —  Printed  at  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  Iskcndcr  A*af  by  Mahmad  Efendi  Wäsif, 
who  added  explanatory  notes,  Cairo,  1898,  1 905. 
—  A.  von  Kreme r,  Diwan  des  Abu  Nencas  des 
grössten  lyrischen  Dichters  der  Araber  (in  German; 
Vienna,  1835). 

Bibliography :  AghAniy  xvi.  148 — 151; 
xviii.  2 — 29;  Ibn  al-Anbari,  pp.  99 — 113;  Ibn 
Khallikän  (cd.  Wüstenf.),  N<>.  163;  Th.  Nol- 
deke,  in  Benfey,  Orient  und  Occident ,  i.  367 
et  seq .  ;  A.  von  Krcmcr,  Culturgesch.  des  Orients 
unter  d .  Chalifen ,  ii.  369  et  seq.\  A.  Wünsche, 
in  Nord  und  Süd,  1891,  pp.  182 — 197;  Brockcl- 
mann,  Gesch .  d.  arab .  Litter .,  i.  15. 

.  (BrockklmaSn.) 

ABU  RIGHÄL,  a  legendary  person,  whose 
alleged  tomb  in  al-Mughammas,  by  the  frontier  of 
the  sacred  district  of  Mecca,  is  still  now  lapi¬ 
dated  by  pious  Mussulmans  during  the  pilgrims' 
festival,  because  legend  makes  him  the  ill-famous 
man,  who  led  Abraba  [q.  v.]  into  the  sacred  terri¬ 
tory,  but  who  died  in  the  above-mentioned  place. 
According  to  one  tradition  he  was  king  at  '{Vif 
and  progenitor  of  the  Xhafcafitcs,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  AllAh  on  account  of  his  cruelty  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  another  tradition  he  was  a  tax-gatherer 
sent  by  the  prophet  Sälih  [q.  v.],  and  was  killed 
by  the  Xhakafitcs  on  account  of  his  bad  behavior. 

Bibliography.  A  glut  ni ,  iv.  74 — 76;  Ibn 
Ilishära  (cd.  Wüstenf.),  p.  32  ;  Tabärl  (Noldekc, 
Gesch .  d .  Perser  u.  Araber  zur  Zeit  der  Sasa - 
niden,  Leyden,  1879,  p.  208);  Mascadï,  Murüdj 
(Paris),  iii.  160;  Kazwlnl  (ed.  Wüstenf.),  ii.  73. 

ABÜ  SACD  b.  Muhammed  b.  ai.-IJusain 
B.  cAnn  ae-RahFm,  a  vizier.  AbQ  Sacd  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vizier  bv  the  Büyidc  emir  Ujaläl  al- 
Dawla  Aba  Tahir  b.  Bahä’  al-Dawla  shortly  after 
the  latter's  entry  into  Bagdad  in  Kamadän  418 
(October  1027),  but  was  soon  deprived  of  his  office. 
Nevertheless  he  shortly  afterwards  was  reinstalled 
in  this  office  and  in  the  years  following  the  same 
proceeding  was  repeated  so  often  that  Abu  Sacd 
is  said  to  have  occupied  the  vizicrate  no  less  than 
six  times  under  the  emirate  of  the  weak  and 
little  esteemed  Djaläl  al-Dawla.  AbQ  Sa*d  died  in 
the  year  439  (1048). 

Bibliography :  Ibn  al-Alhlr  (ed.  Tomb.), 


ix.  260  et  teq.\  Ibn  Kb*l<llin,  C/A*r,  hr.  476 
et  seq.  (K.  V.  ZrmnsTtKX.) 

ABU'l-SAQI  DEwdAd  b.  YTJsup,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Slides,  and  a 
Turkish  general,  a  native  of  O&hrusana,  in  the 
service  of  the  caliph  al-Mutawakkil,  was  invested  by 
this  prince  with  the  Meccan  road,  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  places  situated  thereon,  in  244  (858; 
Ibn  al-ALhlr),  245  (859;  Ibn  KhaldQn)  or  242 
(856-857).  There  he  fought  against  the ‘Alide  Mu¬ 
hammed  b.  YQsuf,  who  had  just  taken  the  place 
of  his  brother  Ism&'fl  at  Mecca  (25 1  =865).  He 
returned  to  Bagdad  in  252  (866),  was  entrusted 
with  the  receipt  of  the  taxes  in  the  region  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  succeeded  by  a  ruse  in  seizing 
upon  the  fAlide  Al>ü  Ahmed  Muhammed  b.  L?jacfar, 
who  had  revolted  there.  He  was  afterwards  suc¬ 
cessively  governor  of  Aleppo  (254  =  868),  then 
of  al-Ahwâz;  he  was  obliged,  in  the  latter  posi¬ 
tion,  to  fight  the  Zcndjs,  was  beäten  and  saw 
his  capital  pillaged.  At  the  time  of  Ya'kub  b. 
LaiQi  the  Saflaridc’s  campaign  against  MuwafTa^ 
(262  =  875-876),  he  joined  the  former  and  shared 
his  defeat.  Having  been  recalled  to  Bagdad,  he 
died  at  Djundaisilbar  in  266  (879-880).  —  His 
grandson  DcwdAd,  son  of  Muhammed  Af^hln 
was  governor  of  Tovin  in  Armenia,  a  town  which 
had  been  conquered  by  his  father.  Having  been 
chosen  by  the  army  to  succeed  the  latter,  he 
was  defeated  by  his  uncle  Yusuf  and  took  refuge 
in  Bagdad  (288  =  901). 

Bibliography :  Defrémery,  in  the  Journ . 
As .,  4>b  series,  ix.  409  et  seq.\  Ibn  Khallikän 
(de  Slane’s  trans.),  i.  500,  note  5  ;  MasHidI, 
Afurüd/  (Paris),  vii.  395,  403 ,  Tabari,  iii.  1228; 
Ibn  al-Athir  (cd.  Tomb.),  vii.  296,  351;  Weil, 
Gesch.  d.  Chalifen ,  ii.  491.  fCL.  IIuart.) 

ABÜ  SAFYÄN  is  considered  in  popular 
legend  as  a  prc-Islamic  king  of  al-Hära  in  the 
L>jcbel  al-Zäwiya,  north  of  Apamea,  and  west  of 
Ma'arrat  al-Nocman.  The  ruins  of  al-Bära  are 
still  now  the  most  important  in  the  whole  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  city  flourished  in  the  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries  of  the  Christian  era;  the 
Syrians  called  it  Kafrä  de-Bärta.  It  still  conti¬ 
nued  to  flourish  under  the  domination  of  Islära  ; 
at  that  time  a  Jewish  colony  existed  there;  it 
was  the  object  of  content  in  the  time  of  the  cru¬ 
sades.  It  was  probably  during  that  time  that  a 
Muhammcdan  fortress  was  built  to* the  north  of 
the  city,  called  to-day  Kalcat  Abi  Safyän.  —  Pop¬ 
ular  legend,  however,  pretends  that  this  fortress 
was  built  before  Islam,  and  ruled  by  a  Jewish 
king  called  /  a  Safyûn.  Legend  tells  us  that 
fAbd  al-Rahmàn  b.  Abl  Bekr  was  in  love  with 
AbQ  Safyan's  daughter,  Luhaifa,  and  that  h£ 
was  there  in  the  citadel  when  his  father  sum¬ 
moned  him  to  embrace  Islam.  cAbd  al-Kahmän 
and  Luhaifa  were  both  converted  to  Isläm  and 
fled.  Abu  Safyän  pursued  them,  and  it  came  to 
a  fight.  The  champions  of  Islam,  especially  cOmar 
and  Khalid  b.  al-Walld,  called  to  help  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  appeared  on  the  battle-ground.  Aba 
SafySn  was  killed  by  cOmar,  and  the  whole  land 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Mussulmans. 

Bibliography :  Littmann,  Semitic  inscrip* 
lions,  pp.  191  et  seq.  (LlTTMANN.) 

ABÜ  SAclD,  ninth  Mongolian  prince 
(Ilkhän)  of  Persia  (716- — 736=1316 — *335),  bom 
on  the  8lh  Dhu  ’1-Kacda  704  (2d  June  1305),  suc¬ 
cessor  to  his  father  Uldjäitü,  who  died  on  the 
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30*b  Ramalin  716  (l6*h  Dec.  1316);  hit  solemn 
accession  to  the  throne  did  not  take  place  hefore 
Ça  far  717  (April -May  1317).  He  had  already  in 
1313  been  appointed  governor  of  Khoräsan  though 
of  coarse  ander  a  guardian.  During  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  reign,  till  1327,  the  kingdom  was 
powerfully  and  prudently  governed  by  the  mighty 
emir  Cobin.  The  long  war  with  Egypt  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1323;  the  in¬ 
vaders  from  South  Russia  and  Central  Asia  were 
repulsed  and  avenged  by  victorious  advances  in 
both  directions,  vis.  in  1325  through  the  gate  of 
Derbend  to  the  Terek  and  in  1326  to  Ghazna.  In 
Asia  Minor,  which  was  governed  by  Cobän’s  son 
Ttmür  Tish)  the  strength  of  the  Mongols  againat 
the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  was  again  established 
and  the  welfare  of  the  population  raised.  The 
Shfite  dogma  which  Uldjîüta  had  elevated  to  a 
State  religion  was  abandoned  and  the  coinage 
again  bore  the  names  of  the  four  orthodox  ca¬ 
liphs.  The  finances  of  the  kingdom  are  said  to 
have  been  entirely  ruined  after  the  execution  of  the 
vizier  Rashid  al-Dln  (7181=1318)  [q.  v.]  under 
his  uneducated  successor  ‘All  £h*h;  only  after 
Coban's  fall  were  they  put  into  order  by  the  new* 
vizier,  Qbiyfilh  al-Dln,  the  son  of  the  executed 
Rashid  al-Dln.  The  fall  of  Cobän  and  of  hissons 
stirred  up  the  Mongolian  armies  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  from  Asia  Minor  to  Khoräsän;  after 
many  hard-fought  battles  the  insurrection  was  every¬ 
where  suppressed,  but  after  the  death  of  the  so¬ 
vereign,  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards  (13^ 
Rabr  II  736  =  30^  Nov.  1335),  the  kingdom 
could  no  longer  be  kept  together.  Aba  Sa^d  had 
left  no  heirs,  the  dynasty  was  represented  only 
by  descendants  of  parallel  lines  which  could  not 
obtain  general  recognition. 

Bibliography,  D’Ohsson,  Hist,  des  Mon - 
gols,  iv.  599  et  seq,  ;  Hamme r-Purgstall,  Gesch , 
d.  lie  hatte,  ii.  252  et  seq,  \  Howorth,  Hist,  of  the 
Mongols ,  iii.  585  et  seq .  (W.  Barthold.) 

ABU  SA°lD  Fadl  Alläii  b.  Abi  *l-Khair, 
Persian  poet,  born  on  the  Is*  Muharram  357 (7lh  Dec. 
967)  at  Maihana  (Mihna),  the  chief  town  of  the 
district  of  Khffwarln  in  Khor£$9n;  died  there  the 
4*b  of  gha^in  440  (i2*h  January  1049).  His  bio¬ 
graphy  was  written  by  one  of  his  descendants, 
Muhammed  b.  Abi  '1-Munawwar,  between  553  and 
599  (1158 — 1202).  This  valuable  and  interesting 
work,  entitled  AsrHr  a  l*  taw  hid  fl  mala  m3 1  aU 
lhaikh  Abi  Sdld,  edited  by  V.  Zhullowski  (St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  1899),  forms  the  basis  of  the  articles 
devoted  to  Aba  SacId  by  Farid  al-Dln  cAtt5r  in 
the  Tadhkirat  al-awliyZ  and  by  Djîml  in  the 
Nafahât  al-vns . 

AbQ  Sacld,  whose  father  was  a  druggist  by 
profession,  received  his  early  education  in  his 
native  town.  After  finishing  his  grammatical  stu¬ 
dies,  he  proceeded  to  Merw  in  order  to  read 
jurisprudence  with  Abn  cAbd  Allah  al-Husrl,  a  §h3- 
ffite  doctor;  and  on  the  latter's  death  he  betook 
himself  to  AbQ  Bekr  Kaftttl.  We  are  told  that, 
having  passed  ten  years  in  Mcrw,  he  then  set  out 
for  Sarakjjs,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of  the¬ 
ology  under  AbQ  eAl!  Zahir  b.  Ahmed.  Here  he 
was  introduced  by  a  crazy  derwlsh,  called  LuVmän-i 
Madjnün,  to  the  famous  Sufi  Abu’l-Fadl  b.  Hasan, 
a  pupil  of  AbQ  Nasr  al-Sarradj,  who  traced  his 
spiritual  descent  to  Qjunaid  of  Bagdad  (d.  297  = 
909).  Abn  SacId  eagerly  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Çafism,  acknowledged  Abu  '1-Fadl  as  his  Plr, 


and  obeying  his  command  went  back  to  Maihana, 
where  he  spent  seven  years  in  complete  seclusion. 
!Ie  then  returned  to  Abu’l-Fa^l,  who  bade  him 
go  to  AbQ  cAbd  al-RahmSn  al-Sulaml  of  Nlshîpïïr 
(d.  412=  1021)  and  receive  the  Khirka  (derwlgb 
frock)  at  his  hands.  After  the  ceremony  of  inves¬ 
titure  he  once  more  returned  to  Maihana  and 
renewed  his  austerities.  Disciples  now  began  to 
gather  round  him,  and  such  was  the  veneration 
which  he  inspired  that  his  neighbors  ceased  to 
drink  wine,  and  a  melon-skin  which  he  let  fall  by 
chance  was  sold  for  a  sum  of  twenty  dinars.  At 
this  time,  according  to  his  biographer,  he  left  his 
home  and  during  the  next  seven  years  wandered 
in  the  desert,  eating  no  food  except  leaves  and 
herbs.  When  Abu'1-Fadl  died,  Abn  Sac!d  went  to 
Amul  to  visit  Shaikh  Abu’l-cAbbäs  Kassäb,  who 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  respect  and  clothed 
him  with  his  own  Khirka .  Shortly  afterwards  he 
set  out  for  NlghSpBr.  There  he  spoke  daily  in 
public  and  gained  hosts  of  friends,  but  his  practices 
gave  great  offence  to  the  different  theological 
parties  —  Karrîmites,  Ashib  al-Ra*y,  and  Suites,  — 
who  joined  in  addressing  a  letter  of  complaint  to 
Sultan  Mahmfld  of  Ghazna.  They  alleged  that  in 
the  course  of  his  public  speeches  the  shaikh, 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  exegesis  of  the 
Korean  and  the  Traditions  of  the  Prophet,  frequently 
recited  poetry;  that  he  was  always  giving  luxurious 
feasts;  and  that  he  and  his  disciples  indulged  in 
singing  and  dancing.  MahmOd  replied  that  the 
leading  divines  of  NlshäpQr  must  investigate  the 
matter  and,  if  necessary,  inflict  the  legal  penalty. 
The  shaikh,  however,  exercised  his  miraculous 
powers  so  effectually  that  his  enemies  withdrew 
their  opposition,  and  thenceforward  “no  one 
in  NlshBpur  dared  to  say  a  word  against  the 
SOfls.“  Many  stories  are  told  concerning  the 
relations  which  existed  between  Abil  Sa^d  and 
Abu’l-Kasim  al-Kushairl  (d.  465  =  1072),  author 
of  the  well-known  risâla  on  Sflfism.  Kushairl  at 
first  regarded  the  new-comer  with  suspicion  and 
dislike,  but  was  finally  reconciled  to  him  and 
became  his  intimate  friend  —  a  result  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  probable.  At  Nlshapïïr 
Aba  Sa'ld  also  met  the  famous  Ibn  Slnä*  (Avi¬ 
cenna),  who  is  said  to  have  afterwards  remarked, 
“All  that  I  know,  he  secs.“  A  Persian  quatrain 
by  Aba  Sa^d  in  answer  to  one  by  Avicenna  has 
come  down  to  us  (Ethé,  in  Sitzungsber •  d,  kön, 
bayer,  Akad.,  philos. -philo log.  Classe ,  1878,  pp.  $2  et 
seq,).  After  staying  a  year  in  Nlshïpür,  Aba  Sa*Id 
returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  ended  his 
long  life  at  the  age  of  83. 

Aba  Sa^d  is  an  important  figure  in  the  history 
of  Sufism.  He  represents  the  extreme  pantheistic 
ideas  which  were  introduced  by  BSyazId  of  Bistäm  <• 
(d.  261=874)  and  which  characterise  the  Per¬ 
sian  Safls  in  general.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous 
to  add  that  he  held  Isläm  as  well  as  every  kind 
of  positive  religion  in  contempt.  His  original  genius 
manifests  itself  in  the  new  and  striking  form  which 
he  gave  to  these  ideas.  He  is  the  founder  of  Safi 
poetry.  Although  he  wrote  only  rublfl ,  in  them 
we  find  almost  the  first  examples  in  verse  of  that 
symbolical  style  and  fanciful  imagery  which  the 
great  poets  of  Persian  Süfism,  Farid  al-Dln  cAttîr 
and  Ejalal  al-Dln  Ruml,  have  made  familiar.  It  was 
he,  moreover,  that  first  impressed  on  the  Persian 
rublfl  the  mystical  stamp  which  it  has  retained 
ever  since,  and  which  has  passed  into  European 
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literature  through  Fitzgerald*!  Tenlon  of  K^mar  for  and  with  him  made  a  compact  that  readjusted 
Kbayytm.  One  may  doubt  whether  he  U  really  the  old  relations  between  the  TlmUride  minis  and 
the  author  of  all  the  quatrains  ascribed  to  him,  the  Moghül  khäns  and  gave  in  fctse%  the  headship 
in  view  of  the  statement  that  most  of  the  poetry  of  the  Moghül  UlQs  to  Yunus  Khln  as  a  vassal 
which  he  recited  in  public  was  composed  by  one  of  AbU  SaTd.  The  whole  episode  is  told  with 

of  his  teachers,  Abu’l-Käsim  Bishr  Yisln  (see  life  and  vigor  by  Haidar  Mlrzâ  DUghlât.  From 

ffälät  u-rukjkantln-i  &à<*ikÀ  Aba  Sa'ld ,  ed.  by  this  time  friendship  and  intimacy  subsisted  between 
Zhukowski,  St.  Petersburg,  1899,  p.  54).  Ninety-two  the  two  men  and  their  bond  was  strengthened 

rubifls  have  been  published  by  Ethé  with  a  later  on  by  the  marriage  of  three  sons  of  the 

German  verse-translation  in  the  Sittungsber.  d .  mlrzä  to  three  daughters  of  the  fehän.  Now  AbU 
kon.  bayer .  AJtad.  philos.-fhilolcg.  Classe ,  1875»  Sa'ld  set  forth  YOous  Khän  with  money  and 

pp.  145 — 168;  and  1878,  pp.  38 — 70.  other  aids  to  subjugate  his  brother  and  distract 

(Nicholson.)  him  from  himself. 

ABU  SA*lD  al-Karmaxî.  [See  ai.-i>JAN-  From  the  beginning  made  in  855  by  the  capture 
NAbI.]  of  Samarkand,  AbU  Said  widened  his  dominions 

ABÜ  SA*TD  SuljAN  MlRZX  B.  Muhammed  till  they  stretched  over  Transoxania,  Khoräsän, 
B.  MlRÄN-fihAH  B.  TImUr  Beo,  Mongol  ruler,  born  Badakhshän,  Käbul,  Kandahar  and  the  borders  of 
in  830  (1427)  and  put  to  death  in  873  (1469).  Hindustan  and  ‘Irä^.  In  the  early  growth  of  his 
His  father  when  dying  confided  him  to  Mlrzä  power,  he  overcame  his  cousins  of  the  Shäh-rukht 
Ulugh  Beg  Shäh-rukht,  who  had  come  to  vist  him,  house;  later  his  assailant  was  another  Tïmüride 
and  the  boy  grew  up  under  the  eye  of  the  astro-  Sultan  Husain  Mlrzä  Bay-karä.  His  death  was 
nomer  prince,  and  won  praise  from  him  by  his  brought  about  by  intervention  in  the  feuds  of  the 
assiduity  and  interest  in  learning  and  accomplish-  Turkomans. 

ments.  He  carried  his  early  lessons  into  practice  In  871  (1466-1467)  Qjahän-sbäh  the  head  of  the 
later  on,  for  he  not  only  became  a  great  ruler,  Black  Sheep  Turkomans  was  killed  in  battle  with 

the  most  powerful  of  his  day,  but  showed  such  Uzün  Hasan  of  the  White  Sheep,  and  his  son 

character  as  led  Abu’l-fadl  ’‘Allaml  to  mention  sought  Aba  Sard’s  aid  to  avenge  himself.  In  87a 
that  in  his  prosperity  he  remained  discreet  and  AbO  Sa'ld  marched  out  and  made  for  Karä-bägh, 
open-minded  and  that  he  was  submissive  to  the  the  usual  summer  quarters  of  UzOn  Hasan.  On 
teaching  of  pious  persons.  It  is  on  record  that  his  way,  he  received  repeated  petitions  for  peace, 
he  was  a  handsome  man  and  was  distinguished  but  disregarded  these  and  went  on  till  he  was 
from  a  Moghül  by  having  a  full  beard.  That  he  in  lands  so  well-known  to  CzQn  Hasan  that  hit 
was  tactful  and  resourceful  is  shown  by  the  me-  supplies  could  easily  be  cut  off.  Aba  SaTd’s  army 
thods  he  used  in  supplement  to  his  military  force  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  famine;  his  men  deserted 
both  for  the  capture  of  Samarkand  in  855(1451)  to  save  themselves;  he  fled  with  a  few  followers 
and  in  dealing  with  the  Cagatai  Jçhïns.  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  sons  of  CzUn 

[If  we  may  believe  *Abd  al-Razzäk  al-Samarkandf,  Hasan  and  conveyed  to  the  Turkoman  camp.  UzUn 
the  chief  authority  on  this  subject,  Aba  Sa'ld,  while  Hasan  himself  would  willingly  have  spared  the 
yet  sojourning  at  the  court  of  Ulugh  Beg,  meditated  captive’s  life,  but  some  of  his  officers  opposed  this, 
the  seizing  of  the  sultanate  for  himself.  In  the  Three  reasons  are  mentioned  as  leading  to  his 
year  853  (1449)  at  the  age  of  25  he  made  an  execution;  first  desire  to  remove  him  from  the 
attempt,  profiting  by  the  war  between  Ulugh  Beg  path  of  Yädgär  Muhammed  Shah-rukhl,  whose 
and  his  son  cAbd  al-Latlf,  to  capture  Samarkand  claim  to  rule  in  the  domains  of  his  ancestor 
from  the  hands  of  cAbd  al-cAzIz,  another  son  of  Shâh-rukh  had  been  recognized  by  Czün  Hasan; 
Ulugh  Beg,  with  the  aid  of  the  Turkoman  tribe  of  secondly,  there  existed  a  blood  feud  between  him 
ArghUn,  but  was  forced  to  retreat  as  cAbd  al-  and  Yädgär,  because  in  861  (1457)  he  had  put 
*Az!z  called  his  father  to  his  aid.  In  the  following  to  death  under  suspicion  of  treachery  in  Herät, 
year  (854)  cAbd  al-Latlf,  after  having  slain  his  the  widow  of  £häh-rukh,  Gawhar-shäh  Begam  and 
father,  was  murdered  himself  at  Samarkand,  and  his  death  at  the  hands  of  her  descendant  was  just 
AbU  Sa'ld  was  proclaimed  sultan  at  Bukhara,  before  Muhammcdan  Law;  thirdly,* he  had  dis- 
Being  defeated  by  his  adversary  cAbd  Allah,  regarded  the  plea  for  peace  of  Uzün  Hasan,  a 
he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  the  north,  occupied  co-religionist  and  this  again  was  against  the  Law. 
YasI  (the  present  Turkistän),  where  he  was  be-  Consequently  he  was  made  over  to  the  boy 
sieged  without  success  by  cAbd  Alläh.  In  855  Yädgär,  then  about  16,  on  the  22*1  Radjab  873 
(1451)  he  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  Abu’l-Khair  (4,h  Feb.  1469)  and  three  days  later,  at  the  age# 
[q.  v.],  prince  of  the  Ozbcgs,  in  conquering  Trans-  of  43,  he  was  put  to  death, 
oxania.  Later  (861,  and  definitely  in  863)  he  con-  The  Bâbar  name  contains  many  references  to 
quered  the  province  of  Khoräsän  and  made  Herat  Aba  SaTd,  naming  several  of  his  emirs,  his  learned 
his  capital.  —  W.  Barthold.]  men  and  his  exploits.  It  contains  too  a  statement 

In  the  year  855,  when  Haidar  Mlrzä  Düghlät  that  he  expelled  Mir  '‘All  SfcSr  Nawäy  from  He- 
describes  him  as  pädshah  of  Transoxania  (A/S  rät.  It  describes  certain  pictures  which  AbU  Sa'ld 
ward*  al-nahr ),  he  met  with  strong  opposition  had  painted  in  a  palace  in  Herät  built  by  Bäbar 
from  Isän  Boghä  Khän  Cagatai  Moghül,  which  Mlrzä  Kalandar,  which  commemorate  his  own 
was  renewed  after  a  dispersion  of  the  khän’s  army  warlike  exploits.  Here  in  912  (1506)  Bäbar  him- 
and  led  to  an  important  historical  event.  For  AbU  self  was  entertained  by  one  of  Abu  Sard’s  widows, 
SaTd  was  bent  on  acting  against  c!räk  and  was  Khadldja  Ägha.  On  one  episode  of  his  reign  most 
restrained  by  the  attacks  of  Isän  Boghä  Khän  and  !  historians  dwell,  namely  the  magnificent  festivities 
bethought  himself  of  a  means  of  warding  them  |  that  marked  the  ceremony  of  the  circumcision 
from  himself.  In  Shlräz  dwelt,  in  obscurity  and  !  of  his  sons.  Abu  SaTd,  in  dignity  of  life,  in  great- 
the  enjoyment  of  the  studies  he  loved,  Yünus,  the  ■  ness  of  achievement,  in  energy  and  mental  capacity, 
elder  brother  of  Isän  Boghä.  Him  AbC  SacId  sent  '  was  a  worthy  forbear  of  the  distinguished  men 
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who  arried  on  his  line,  Biber,  Akbar,  Shftb-djahftn. 

Three  marriages  with  women  of  high  rank  ere 
recorded  for  Aba  SacId  ;  his  first  end  most  respected 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Urda  Boghft  Tarkhan,  who 
belonged  to  the  most  ancient  order  of  local 
nobility.  Several  members  of  her  family  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Bäbar  as  aping  even  royal  style,  and 
they  played  a  great  and  ruling  part  in  the  early 
history  of  his  time.  This  marriage  had  issue  in 
Ahmed  and  MahmGd  Mirzas.  A  second  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Shah  Sultan  Muhammed  Badakh^hl, 
the  refined  and  cultured  king,  who,  claiming  descent 
from  Alexander  of  Macedon,  is  commemorated  by 
Haidar  Mlrzft  DOghlfit  and  Rhondemlr  as  the 
fkther  of  six  daughters  whose  marriages  these 
writers  record.  A  third  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
his  early  protector,  Mlrzft  Ulugh  Beg.  A  wife  of 
lower  rank  and  the  mother  of  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  was  Kbadldja  Agha,  who  subsequently  was 
married  by  Sultan  Husain  Bäy-karä  and  by  him 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Begam.  She  it  was  whose 
intrigues  played  a  ruinous  part  amongst  his  sons. 

AbQ  SacId  left  eleven  sons  of  whom  there  rose 
to  importance,  Aljmed,  Mahmüd,  cOmar  Shaikh, 
the  father  of  the  later  emperor  Bftlxir,  and  Ulugh 
Beg  Kftbull.  He  had  at  least  nine  daughters;  six 
are  named  by  Gul-badan  Begam  and  three  others 
by  Bftbar  whom  they  visited  in  HindQstftn.  The 
deference  shown  to  them  in  act  and  word  by 
these  two  of  the  younger  generation  casts  reflex 
light  on  the  high  esteem  in  which  their  father 
was  held  by  his  descendants. 

Bibliography.  ‘Abd  al-Razzftk  al-Samar- 
kmndl,  Malta c  al- sa^dai it ;  Haidar  Mlrzft  DQghlftt, 
T’a'rikh-i  rathldl\  Khondcmlr,  Habib  al-siyar ; 
Abu’l-Fadl  cAUftml,  Akbar  ttamc\  Gul-badan 
Begam,  HumâyOn  nUme .  (A.  S.  Bevkridge.) 
ABU  6ALAMA  al-KhaixAl  IJaf?  b. 
SulaimAn,  an  emissary  of  the  first  cAbbiuddes. 
AbQ  Salama,  who  was  nothing  more  than  a  freed 
slave,  took  an  active  part  in  the  cunning  intrigues 
of  the  cAbbftsides,  which  prepared  the  final  fall 
of  the  Uroaiyad  caliphate.  After  {he  cAbbftsides 
had  allied  themselves  with  the  cAlides,  an  active 
propaganda  in  favor  of  the  „Hft&hlmidcs",  i.  e. 
the  descendants  of  Hftshim,  the  ancestor  of  Mu- 
jammed,  was  carried  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
name  could  be  applied  according  to  circumstances 
at  well  to  the  ‘Abbäsides  as  to  the  cAlides,  and 
thus  gave  the  former  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
winning  many  followers  amongst  the  cAlidesalso. 
The  province  of  Kborftsftn,  whose  Persian  popu¬ 
lation  treated  the  ruling  Arabs  with  scorn,  was 
more  especially  the  scene  of  Hft^himide  intrigue. 
In  order  to  prepare  the  ground  systematically, 
disguised  agitators  were  sent  out  and  every-wherc 
towed  discontent  with  the  Umaiyad  rule.  The 
chief  assistants  of  the  cAbbftsidcs  were  Abo  Salama 
and  Aba  Muslim,  who  unwcariedly  journeyed  to 
and  from  &horasftn  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
ringleaders,  and  with  the  assistance  of  subordinate 
emissaries  stirred  up  the  population.  Whilst  AbQ 
Muslim  remained  faithful  to  the  ‘Abbdside  party, 
Aba  Salama  gradually  took  up  sides  for  the 
‘Alides.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  dare  to  step 
forward  openly  and  Aba  Salama,  the  „vizier  of 
the  house  of  Muhammed1*,  was  obliged  to  do 
homage  to  AbuVÀbbfts.  Shortly  after  in  the  year 
132  (750)  he  was  murdered,  being  thus  rewarded 
for  his  valuable  services. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  Khallikftn  (ed.  Wtis- 


tenf.),  N*.  200;  Tabari,  see  index;  Ibn al-Athlr 
(ed.  Tornb.),  ▼.  194  it  seq.\  Weil,  Gesch.  d. 
Chalifen ,  i.  700;  ii.  2  et  seq.\  À.  Müller,  Der 
Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abendland ,  i.  454  et  seq .  ; 
Nöldeke,  Orientalische  Skizzen ,  pp.  1 44  et  seq.\ 
Muir,  The  caliphate ,  its  rise ,  decline ,  and  faU 
(3d  ed.),  pp.  430  et  seq.\  Wellhausen,  Do/ areA 
Reich  und  sein  Sturz,  pp.  320  et  seq. 

(K.  V.  Zettekstêbn.) 

ABU  VSARÄYÄ.  [See  nasr  b.  hamdAn 
and  AL-SARl  B.  MA  N  SUR.] 

ABU  SHÂHRAIN  („father  of  two 
months1*),  a  site  of  ruins  in  South  Babylonia,  to 
the  south  of  al-Muk:aiyar,  the  ancient  Ur,  and 
south-west  of  the  Euphrates.  Owing  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing  it  was  till  now  almost  always  put  in 
our  maps  on  the  left  instead  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  (comp,  concerning  this,  and 
chiefly  concerning  the  ruins,  Hilprccht,  Explora - 
tions  in  Bible  lands  during  the  içfh  century ,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  1903,  pp.  178  et  scq.)  According  to 
Scheil  the  journey  from  al-Mu^aiyar  to  AbQ  Shah- 
rain  takes  four  hours  on  horseback  (comp.  Recueil 
de  travaux  relatifs  a  la  philol.  et  à  l'archêol. 
égyptienne  et  assyrienne ,  xxi.  126).  Abü  Shah  rain 
designates,  as  Taylor  has  already  established,  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Eridu  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  In  1855  Taylor  orga¬ 
nized  excavations  there  (comp,  Journ.  of  the  Roy. 
As.  Soc .,  1855,  xv.  404  et  seq.)  —  The  center 
of  gravity  of  Eridu’s  importance  lay  in  the  religious 
domain.  It  is  met  with  in  the  conjuration  formulae 
of  the  oldest  texts;  the  charm  of  Eridu  plays 
a  great  part  in  the  magical  literature.  Eridu  was 
considered  as  the  chief  place  of  worship  of  Ea, 
the  god  of  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  oceans.  It 
must  also  be  remarked  that  in  the  most  ancient 
time,  when  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  separately 
fell  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  Eridu  lay  close  by  the 
bank  of  the  Tigris. 

Bibliography.  Delitzsch,  JVo  lag  das  Pa • 
radies ?  (Leipsic,  1881),  pp.  227-228;  Fr.  Hum¬ 
mel,  G  rund r .  der  Gcogr .  u.  G  esc  h.  des  alt . 
Orients  (2d  cd.,  Munich,  1904),  pp.  365*//^.  5 
idem,  Die  sentit, .  Völker  und  Sprachen  (Leipsic, 
1883),  i.  20t  et  scq.  ;  idem,  G  ach.  Baby/,  u. 
Assyr.  (Berlin,  1885 — 1889),  pp.  196 — 200,  339; 
Muss-Arnolt,  Concise  diction .  of  the  Assyrian 
language,  p.  98.  (Strek.) 

ABU  SHÄMA  SlIiHAn  al-DIn  Abu’l- 
KAsim  cAhd  al-RahmAn  b.  IsmA'Il,  Arab  histo¬ 
rian  and  philologist,  born  in  Damascus  on  the 
23d  RabI*  11  599  (10th  January  1203).  He  studied 
in  his  native  town  and  then  in  Alexandria  philo¬ 
logy  and  jurisprudence,  and  after  he  returned  home 
he  obtained  a  professorship  in  the  Madrasa  al- 
Ruknlya.  As  he  had  drawn  on  himself  suspicion 
of  a  crime,  he  was  killed  by  an  excited  mob  on 
the  19^  Ramadan  665  (13th  June  1268).  —  His 
chief  work  is  a  history  of  the  sultans  Nür  al-Dïn 
and  Salfth  al-Dtn,  entitled  Kitàb  al-raxvdatain  fl 
akhbar  al-i/awlatain,  in  which  he  almost  entirely 
reproduced  the  biography  of  Salfth  al-DIn  by  Ibn 
Abl  Jaiy3,  which  has  been  lost  (printed  in 
Cairo,  1287*1288,  1292,  2  vol.).  —  Abou  Chamah, 
le  livre  des  deux  jardins,  ou  Histoire  des  deux 
règnes  celui  de  Nour  ed-Din  et  celui  de  Sa/ah  ed» 
Din,  Arabie  text  and  French  translation  by  Bar¬ 
bier  de  Meynard  {Recueil  des  historiens  des  croi¬ 
sades,  Hist .  or.,  Paris,  1898, 1906).  —  Comp.  Flei¬ 
scher,  in  the  Sitzungsbcr .  der  sacks.  Gcseilsch .  d. 
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Whstnsek n  1859,  pp.  il  et  seq.\  E.  P.  Gocrgens 
And  R,  Röhricht,  Arab .  Quellen  bei  träge  zur  Gesek . 
der  Kreuzzüge,  edited  and  translated  vol.  1.  :  Zur 
Gesek .  Ça  take  d dins,  Berlin,  1879.  An  appendix  to 
it:  Dhail  al-rawdatain ,  on  the  years  591 — 66$ 
(1195 — 1266),  U  exstant  in  manuscript  (comp. 
Ahlwardt,  Vert.  d.  arab.  Handschr .,  N°\  9813- 
9814;  catal.  of  Copenhagen,  N*.  1 56  ;  Paris,  Sche- 
fer,  N°.  5852;  C.  Rieu,  Supplement ,  N°».  555*556; 
comp.  Wahl,  Neue  arab,  Anthologie,  p.  208;  ex¬ 
tracts  in  Barbier  de  Meynard’s  edition,  ii).  — 
AbQ  £h5ma  also  made  an  extract  from  Ibn  *Asä- 
kir’s  „History  of  Damascus*  (Ahlwardt,  toe,  eit ., 
N°.  9782),  and  wrote  commentaries  on  seven  poems 
of  his  teacher  ‘Alam  al-Dïn  al-Sakhiiwï  (d.  643  = 
1245)  that  arc  in  praise  of  the  Prophet,  on  the 
Burda  and  on  the  Sha{ibi\a  (flirt  al-amanl). 

Bibliography :  al-Kutubl,  faivat,  i.  252; 
SuyQJI,  fabiikät  al'hujïâr ,  xix.  10;  Makrlzl, 
Kht(a( ,  i.  46;  Orientalin ,  ii.  253;  Wüstcnfcld, 
Die  Geseknktssekreiber  der  Araber ,  p.  349; 
Brockelmann,  Gesek .  d,  arab.  Litter i.  317. 

(Brockklmann.) 

ABU  VSHAWIf.  [See  fAris  b.  mu- 
bammed.] 

ABU  ’l-SHÏÇ  Muhammed  b.  RazIn,  Ara¬ 
bian  poet.  He  was,  according  to  the  Kitâb  al - 
agftUnl,  the  uncle,  but  according  to  the  Kitâb  al - 
iAl'r  of  Ibn  Kotaiba  (who  consequently  makes 
Razln  to  have  been  the  poet’s  grandfather),  the 
cousin  of  the  poet  Dicl>il.  I. ike  the  latter  be  lived 
at  the  Court  of  llärQn  al- Rash  Id.  Aghânl  (v.  36) 
relates  an  adventure  that  Abu  ’1-S]jls  had  with  a 
female  slave  of  the  caliph.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
appreciation  and  above  all  probably  with  the  re¬ 
ward  he  obtained  in  Bagdad,  he  went  to  al-Rakka, 
where,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  won 
through  a  laudatory  poem  the  favor  of  the  emir 
of  that  place,  ‘Ofcbgi  b.  Uja'far  h.  al-Ash^alh. 
There  he  remained  as  the  boon  companion  and  court 
poet  of  his  patron  until  his  death  (196  =  811). 
The  fragments  of  his  poetry,  which  the  above- 
mentioned  two  compilations  contain,  however 
acanty  they  may  be,  induce  us  nevertheless  to 
declare  that  Abu  ’l-£lils  could  claim  no  original  im¬ 
portance  for  his  wine  and  venary  songs,  which, 
as  it  seems,  were  his  favorite  kind  of  poetry. 
Better  are  the  elegies  on  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  composed  by  the  poet,  who  had  become 
blind,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  because  they 
come  from  an  immediate  impulse.  The  touch  of 
self-irony  that  appears  now  and  then  in  his  ver¬ 
ses  shows  that  he  was  by  nature  rather  more  fitted 
for  comical  composition;  comp.  Ibn  Kotaiba,  loc. 
eit .,  p.  536  ( ma  farraka  etc.)  To  ridicule  the  imi¬ 
tators  of.  the  desert  poets  <—  he  proposes  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  „camel  of  separation*  for  the  „raven 
of  separation*  —  he  had  certainly  not  much  right 
either. 

Bibliography :  Tabari,  iii.  763;  Ibn  al- 
Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.),  vi.  135;  Aghanl ,  xv.  108 
et  seq,  ;  Ibn  Kotaiba,  Kitâb  al-ih?r  (cd.  de  Gocjc), 
PP*  535  et  se<l'\  Khallikän  (trans.  de  Slane), 
iv.  232,  note  22;  359,  note  4;  al-Kutubl,  Fawät, 
ii.  281-282;  Brockelmann,  Geseh .  d.  arab .  Litter ., 
I.  83.  (A.  SCHAADE.) 

ABU  SHUEJÄ*  Ahmed  b.  al-Husain 
(Hasan)  b.  Ahmed  al-IsfahAnI,  Shifi'ite  juriscon¬ 
sult,  born  in  434  (1042-1043),  was  the  author  of 
â  much  used  manuel  of  jurisprudence:  al-Takrlb 
fil-fikk,  edited  by  Kcyzer  (Leyden,  1859),  and, 


with  al-Gb*zf!'s  commentary,  by  L.  W.  C  v.  dL 
Berg  (ib.%  1895).  Comp,  also  Sacha n,  Afukamm . 
Reekt  naek  sehafiitiseker  Lekrt  (Berlin,  1897); 
Brockelmann,  Gesek.  d.  arab .  Litter .,  L  39a. 

ABU  SHUEJÄ'  Mu  HAM  MED  B.  AL-HUSAW, 
a  vizier.  [See  al-rCdrAwärI.] 

ABO  SIMBEL,  a  rocky  wall  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  between  the  first  and  second 
cataracts,  2 2°  22'  north  iat.,  famous  on  account 
of  two  temples  hewn  in  the  live  rock  from  the 
time  of  Raamses  II.  The  chief  sanctuary  was  conse¬ 
crated  to  Amon  R2  of  Thebes  and  Rï  Hanna- 
chis  of  Heliopolis,  yet  Ptah  of  Memphis  and  the 
king  himself  were  also  worshiped  there.  The 
smaller  (northern)  temple  was  sacred  to  Hathor 
and  Queen  Ncfret-ere.  The  large  temple  in  parti¬ 
cular,  with  its  matchless  façade  of  four  Raamses 
colosses,  each  20  metres  high,  belongs  to  the  most 
splendid  monuments  of  ancient  Egyptian  art.  The 
temple  had  been  exposed  to  large  sand  drifts,  and 
was  laid  bare  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  191*» 
century.  Only  modern  Arabian  authors  give  some 
particulars  about  it  after  French  sources.  —  The 
name  AbO  Simbel  is  a  popular  arabicization  (Abä 
=  father,  Sunbul  =  ear  of  corn)  of  the  local  Nu¬ 
bian  designation.  AbQ  Simbel  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  Arnbic-Nubian  language  limit,  whence  the 
many  variants  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  (Abn 
Su(i)nbul,  Abusu(i)nbul,  Abü  Su(i)nbül);  the  French 
discoverers  named  it  Ipsamboul. 

B  iblio  graph  y  :  Badcckcr,  Aegypten  (6^» 
cd.),  p.  377  ;  cAll  Mubarak, al>Khi(a( ai-diadida , 
viii.  14.  _  .  (C.  H.  Becker.) 

ABÜ  SUFYÂN  (or  Aba  Hanzala)  Saku* 
B.  Hakii  h.  X’maiya,  of  the  Koraishite  family  of 
cAbd  Manaf,  a  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  in 
Mecca  hostile  to  Muhammed.  According  to  the 
usual  statement  regarding  his  death  (see  below), 
he  was  a  few  years  older  than  Muhammed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  however,  he  was  ten  years  older. 
Aba  Sufyän  was  a  rich  and  respected  merchant, 

.  who  repeatedly  led  the  great  Meccan  caravan. 
Like  most  of  the  great  merchants  he  took  up  a 
hostile  attitude  to  the  movement  brought  about 
by  Muhammed,  which  touched  him  personally  in 
so  far  that  his  daughter  ITnm  Hablba  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  follower  of  the  Prophet’s  and  emigrated 
with  him  to  Abyssinia.  Against  his  desire  he 
brought  about  the  fateful  battle  at  Bedr;  the  army, 
which  had  hastened  up  at  his  erf  of  distress, 
would  not  return  without  striking  a  blow,  although 
he  ordered  it  to  do  so  once  he  had  got  his  ca¬ 
ravan  in  safety.  His  eldest  son  Hanzala  fell  in 
the  fight;  another  son  cAmr  was  taken  prisoner 
but  exchanged  subsequently  for  one  of  Muhara- 
med’s  followers,  who  as  a  pilgrim  had  fallen  into* 
Aba  Sufyän’s  hands.  After  the  battle  of  Bedr, 
he  took  over  the  command  of  the  Meccans.  It  is 
not  at  all  clear  ns  to  the  facts  concerning  his  oath  of 
vengeance  after  the  defeat  and  the  miraculous 
campaign  he  undertook  to  fulfill  his  vow  (the 
Sawik  campaign).  The  battle  of  Ohod  afforded 
great  satisfaction  both  to  himself  and  to  the  Mec¬ 
cans,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  use  of 
the  victory  and  neglected  the  opportunity  of 
thoroughly  humiliating  his  dangerous  opponent. 
Equally  obscure  is  the  tale  of  the  meeting  arranged 
after  the  battle  of  Ohod  for  the  following  year 
at  Bedr  and  of  his  non-appearance  at  the  rendez¬ 
vous.  Whether  Muhammed  really,  as  Ibn  HishJLm 
relates,  sent  assassins  to  Mecca  to  kill  Aba  Suf- 
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yta  after  the  murder  of  Kbnbaib  »nd  of  Zaid, 
is  very  doubtful.  Id  the  year  5  (627)  during  the 
»campaign  of  the  Moat",  be  led  one  part  of  the 
great  army  that  advanced  against  Medina;  as 
however  after  some  time  he  saw  the  hopelessness 
of  the  siege,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  march  back 
and  soon  the  whole  army  melted  away.  AbQ 
SofyXn  had  always  unwillingly  taken  part  in  mill* 
tary  enterprises,  but  after  this  fiasco  he  comple¬ 
tely  abandoned  the  Idea  of  continuing  the  fight 
with  his  sturdy  and  obstinate  enemy.  During  Mu- 
hammed’s  campaign  which  was  concluded  by  the 
treaty  of  Hudaibiya,  he  kept  entirely  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  as  the  military  party  was  still  a  power  in 
Mecca.  When  the  treaty  was  broken  by  the  quarrel 
between  Bckr  and  Kbuztlca,  he  feared  the  conse¬ 
quences  for  his  town  and  proceeded  to  Medina 
to  arrange  the  matter.  According  to  Ibn  IlishSm 
and  others  he  Is  said  to  have  been  very  badly 
treated  by  his  daughter  Umm  IJablha,  who  had 
married  Muhammed  in  the  meanwhile,  as  well 
as  by  Muhammed  himself.  In  reality,  however, 
the  Prophet,  to  whom  an  understanding  with  his 
father-in-law  must  have  been  very  valuable,  doubt¬ 
lessly  received  him  in  a  quite  other  manner  and 
discussed  the  surrender  of  Mecca  with  him.  In 
harmony  with  this  Muhammed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  against  Mecca  proclaimed  that 
anybody  who  took  refuge  in  AbO  Sufyfin's  house 
should  enjoy  complete  immunity.  It  is  true  that 
Aba  Sufy&n's  wife  Hind  cried  shame  on  her 
husband's  weakness,  but  her  fury  was  as  unsuc¬ 
cessful  as  the  armed  resistance  attempted  by  a 
few  irreconcilables.  By  his  respectful  treatment 
of  Abd  SufySn,  Muhammed  admitted  how  much 
he  owed  to  the  latter's  cunning  surrender.  Aba 
SufySn  accompanied  him  on  his  campaign  against 
the  IfawAzio  tribe,  and  though  the  dangerous  turn 
that  things  took  duriog  the  Hu  nain  fight  may 
have  inspired  him  for  a  moment  with  the  hope 
of  getting  rid  of  the  tyrant,  he  did  not  let  it 
appear.  After  the  victory  he  also  received  „for  the 
winning  of  his  heart"  such  a  generous  share  of  the 
booty  that  he  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
At  the  siege  of  T4>if>  behind  whose  walls  another 
of  his  daughters  was  living,  he  lost  an  eye  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Jabarf,  i.  2101,  this  accident  happened 
in  the  Yarmak  battle).  Aba  Bckr  made  him  go¬ 
vernor  over  Nadjr9n  aod  Hidjaz  (thus  BclfidhorT, 
cd.  de  Goeje,  p.  103;  comp.  Ibn  Hadjar,  I\aba, 
iu  477,  where  the  statement  that  the  Prophet  had 
already  placed  him  over  Nadjrän  is  contested). 
For  the  rest,  most  of  the  other  talcs  concerning 
him  are  of  no  value  as  they  show  too  distinctly 
anti-Umaiyad  party  interests.  Thus  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  whether,  as  is  related  in  Jabarl,  I.  1827  et 
/ff.,  he  opposed  Abü  Bekr's  election  and  was  on 
this  account  reprimandad  by  CAU.  Certainly  the 
account  of  Abo  Bekr's  insulting  address  to  Aba 
SufySn  and  his  words  to  his  startled  father  were 
invented  in  an  anti-l'maiyad  spirit.  Still  more 
clearly  is  this  tendency  shown  in  an  account,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  AbO  Sufyän  is  said  to  have 
been  delighted  at  every  advantage  gained  by  the 
enemy  of  the  Muslims  at  the  Yarmak  battle.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  exists  another  tale,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  he  called  on  Allah  for  help  during 
the  battle.  That  he  took  part  in  the  battle  is 
also  mentioned  elsewhere  (ßcladhorl,  cd.  de  Goeje, 
p.  135;  Saif  even  makes  him  a  A'J/f  on  this 
occasion  :  Tabari,  i.  2095),  but  it  is  rather  remark¬ 


able  as  he  was  then  some  70  yean  old.  Ac 
cording  to  the  most  wide-spread  account  he 
died  at  the  age  of  88  in  the  year  31  (651-652); 
but  others  give  the  years  32,  33  or  34  (652— 
655).  He  was  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
unprincipled  and  characterless  policy  of  the  Mec¬ 
cans  towards  Muhammed  —  a  policy  which  subse¬ 
quently  knew  how  to  make  use  of  the  conces¬ 
sions  wrung  from  the  Prophet. 

Bibliography,  Ja  barf,  see  index;  Ibn 
Hishäm  (cd.  WUstenf.),  i.  463  et  seq .,  543  et 
seq .,  583,  666,  753,  807,  993;  Ibn  Sacd,  viii., 
70;  Bcladhorl  (ed.  de  Goeje),  pp.  56,  135;  Ibn 
Hadjar,  I(aba ,  ii.  477  et  seq.\  Nawawl  fed. 
WUstenf.),  p.  726;  MasHtdl,  AfurBfl  (Paris), 
iv.  179  et  seq .  (F.  Buhl.) 

ABU’l-SUUD  b.  Muhammed  al-AmidI 
(i.  e.  a  native  of  Amid,  now,  Diyär  Bekr),  a  cele¬ 
brated  Ottoman  lawyer  of  Kurdish  descent,  who  was 
for  thirty  years  Shaikh  al-Islam  and  one  of  the 
principal  collaborators  of  Sultan  Sulaimân  al- 
KSnOnl,  born  in  896  (1490-1491).  He  was  first 
mudarris  (professor  of  canonical  law)  and  judge; 
he  was  for  eight  years  kadi  caskar  of  Roumelia 
when  he  was  appointed  Shaikh  al-Isläm  by  the 
sultan.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Korean, 
borrowed  from  BaidawI  and  the  Kaths&âf  oi Zamafch- 
sharl,  the  first  volume  of  which  brought  him  an 
increase  in  his  salary  of  from  300  aspers  a  day 
to  500,  and  the  second  raised  his  emoluments  to 
600.  Salim  II,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
honored  him  with  a  peculiar  distinction,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  turban  and  embracing  him  with 
effusion;  his  salary  was  raised  to  700  aspers  (Is* 
Sha'bän  974=;  n*k  Febr.  1567.  It  was  he  who  by 
a  fetwa  justified  Salim's  undertakings  against 
Cyprus.  His  death  (982  =  1574)  plunged  the  sultan 
into  profound  grief.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
KUnBn  name  of  Sulaim&n,  a  collection  of  laws 
promulgated  during  the  reign  of  that  sultan;  he 
has  left  Arabic  and  Turkish  poems.  His  name 
has  been  given  to  one  of  the  principal  streets  in 
Constantinople. 

Bibli ogr aphy\  Hammcr-Purgstall,  Hist .  de 
P empire  ottoman ,  vi.  3,  300  et  seq.y  454;  Gibb, 
History  of  the  Ottoman  poetry ,  iii.  1 1 6. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

ABU  TAHIR  Sulaimän  al-KarmatI  b. 
AbI  SacId  al- Hasan.  [See  al-ujannXbI.] 

ABU  fAHIR  Taksüsï  (TartUsI,  J*sl)  Mu¬ 
hammed  B.  II  Asa  N  B.  cÀlI  b.  MÙsâ,  the  name  of 
a  person,  otherwise  unknown,  that  passes  for  the 
author  of  some  extensive  prose  romances  written 
in  Persian  and  translated  into  Turkish.  The  titles 
of  these  romances  are:  KahramVn  name  (a  story 
of  Kahramfin  at  the  time  of  the  ancient  Iranian 
king  Ilushang),  DarUb  name  (a  history  of  Darius 
and  Alexander),  A'irS/i-i  I/abashl ,  concerning  which 
comp.  Rieu,  Cat.  of  Turkish  MSS.y  pp.  219 
et  seq . 

Bibliography î  Ethé,  in  Grundriss  der 
iron,  Philologie ,  ii.  318;  Mohl,  Livre  des  roisf 
i.  preface,  pp.  74  et  seq . 

ABU  TAIYIB-  [See  AL-MUTANABBl  and 
AL-TABARl  (al-Jähir  b.  cAbd  Alläh).] 

ABU  TÄKA,  i.  e.  „father  of  the  window" 
(whence  patak,  pataca),  a  coin  with  the  imprint 
of  a  colonade  [see  ahU  midfä0). 

ABU  TA  LIB  ‘Ahi>  ManXf  b.  cAbd  al- 
Muttalib,  Muhnmmed’s  uncle.  He  took  charge 
of  his  orphaned  nephew  when  the  latter’s  grand- 
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father  [tee  "abd  al»muttauv]  died.  According 
to  tradition  Muhammcd  accompanied  him  on  hit 
business  journey».  As  AbO  Jälib  was  poor  and 
had  a  numerous  family,  Muhammcd  is  said  to  have 
shown  his  gratitude  to  him  by  bringing  up  his 
son  cAlI  In  his  own  house;  but  this  is  perhaps 
only  a  later  legend,  especially  as  it  does  not 
agree  with  what  is  elsewhere  related  of  Aba 
Tälib’s  conduct.  Thus  when  the  Meccans  began 
to  persecute  Muhammed  on  account  of  his  at¬ 
tacks  on  their  religion,  he,  as  head  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  took  up  his  side  and  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
protests  of  the  Meccans  would  not  abandon  the 
fulfilment  of  this  parental  duty.  His  example  was 
followed  by  the  other  Iläshimides  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  AbQ  J.aliab,  and  when  the  Korai^jitcs 
made  the  declaration  of  ostracism,  they  all  retired 
to  the  quarter  of  the  town  inhabited  by  them 
(the  SA?b  jf  AbQ  Talib),  anc*  lived  there  for  a 
length  of  time  in  a  very  oppressed  condition.  It 
was  therefore  a  heavy  blow  for  Muhammed  when 
his  faithful  uncle  died  3  years  before  his  emigra¬ 
tion  to  Medina,  and  10  years  after  his  prophetic 
mission.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  tradition  took 
possession  of  this  man,  who  had  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  Prophet  and  of  whom  so 
little  was  kuown.  In  one  tradition  he  has  become 
the  Saiyid  of  the  Koraishites.  Kasldas  were  com¬ 
posed  and  put  into  his  mouth.  More  especially 
was  the  question  discussed  as  to  whether  he  was 
converted  before  he  died  or  whether  he  died  an 
infidel.  Party  interests  had  their  influence  in  this 
case;  the  general  and  certainly  correct  theory 
was  that,  whilst  remaining  quite  faithful  to  his 
nephew,  he  yet  considered  his  preaching  as  a  re¬ 
verie.  This  was  very  unpalatable  to  the  cAlide 
party  and  they  therefore  manufactured  several 
traditions  which  asserted  the  contrary  with  more 
or  less  decisiveness.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  opponents  of  the*(Alidcs  came  forward  with 
other  traditions,  in  which  the  Prophet  himself 
speaks  of  the  pains,  surely  moderate,  which  his 
pagan  uncle  had  to  suffer  in  Hell. 

Bibliography i  Tal,arIi  *•  ll23»  11 74  ^ 
seq,,  1199;  Ibn  Hisham  (cd.  Wüstenf.),  i.  11$, 
167  tt  seq.,  172  et  seq.;  Ibn  Hadjar,  I(aba,  iv. 
21 1 — 219;  Caetani,  Annali  delV  Islam ,  i.  308; 
Goldziher,  Afukatnm ,  Stud,,  ii.  107;  Nüldeke, 
in  the  Zeit  sc  hr,  d.  Deutsch .  Morgcnl,  G  esc  lisch., 
lii.  27  ct  seq,  (Buhl.) 

ABU  TÄLIB  KalIm.  [See  kalIm.] 

ABÜ  TALIB  KHÄN  b.  HAiuiUf  Mu- 
Bammed  Beg  KhXn,  of  Turkish  origin,  born  at 
Lucknow  in  the  year  1165  (1752),  was  at  first 
* Amalddr  of  It&wa  and  other  districts,  then  held 
various  offices,  through  which  he  was  of  great 
help  to  Colouel  A.  Hannay  and  Mr.  Middleton. 
In  the  years  1799 — 1802  he  undertook  with  Cap¬ 
tain  D.  Richardson  a  travel  through  Europe,  which 
he  described  after  his  return  to  Calcutta  (1803). 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  publish  the  description 
of  his  journey,  as  he  died  shortly  afterwards  (about 
1806).  The  work  was  edited  in  Calcutta,  1812, 
by  Mlrza  Husain  cAlI  and  Mîr  Kudrat  cAlI  under 
the  title  of  Masir-i  ( alibi  fi  biläd-i  ffrantfjl,  Two 
years  later  an  English  translation  of  it  by  Stewart  ap¬ 
peared  in  London,  and  an  abridged  adaptation  from 
it  by  D.  Macfarlane  was  printed  in  Calcutta,  1827. 

A  French  translation  by  Ch.  Malo,  entitled  Mirza 
Aboul  Talcb  Khan ,  voyages  en  Asie,  en  Afrique,  en 
Europe  écrits  par  lui-même ,  appeared  in  Paris,  1819. 
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ABU  TAMMÄM  HabIb  b.  Aws,  poet 
and  anthologist,  born  in  180  or  iSS  (796  or  804), 
and  his  birth-place  is  said  to  have  been  Qj&sim, 
a  village  near  Damascus  in  the  direction  of  Tibe¬ 
rias,  died  in  228  or  231  (842-843  or  845-846).  HU 
father  was  a  Christian  named  XhadQs  (Theodosius?), 
for  which  name  the  son,  when  he  became  a  Muslins, 
substituted  the  Arabic  Aws,  to  which  he  attached 
a  pedigree  in  the  tribe  of  Taix\  whence  he  U 
often  called  simply  the  JaiyJite.  Some  of  his  early 
life  was,  it  is  said,  spent  in  Damascus,  where 
his  father  kept  a  wine  shop,  and  he  worked  at 
a  weaver's  assistant.  Thence  he  went  to  Himf 
(Emcssa),  where  he  commenced  his  career  as  a 
poet  by  lampooning  the  family  of  cOtba  b.  Abl 
'Asim  in  the  interest  of  his  patrons  the  Banff 
cAbd  al- Karlin.  Then  he  went  to  Egypt,  where 
he  at  first  earned  a  living  by  selling  water  in 
,the  (ireat  Mosque4,  but  where  he  also  found 
opportunity  to  study  Arabic  literature,  especially 
poetry,  and  the  subject  therewith  connected.  He 
there  first  eulogized  and  then  lampooned  (Aiy&sh 
b.  LuhaiJa  al-Hadraml,  and  at  Damascus  again 
first  eulogized  and  then  lampooned  Abu'l-Mughtth 
Mflsi  al-Kafikl.  After  a  futile  attempt  to  gain  the 
favor  of  al-Ma’mffn,  he  went  to  Mawsil  (Mosul), 
where  much  of  his  life  was  spent.  He  met  with 
more  success  at  the  court  of  MuctoMin,  who  rewarded 
his  encomiums,  and  even  took  him  as  companion 
on  his  famous  expedition  against  Amorium  (223  == 
838);  and  he  also  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Muha- 
sim’s  son,  Ahmed,  and  his  son  and  successor 
al-Waihik.  He  was  naturally  also  employed  as 
encomiast  by  many  of  the  eminent  men  at  the 
Court,  e.  g.  Ahmed  b.  Abl  Du’&d  and  Muhammed 
al-Zaiy&t,  as  wxll  as  other  generals,  ministers  and 
provincial  governors,  e.  g.  nl-AfjJiIn,  AbQ  Sa'td 
Muhammed  b.  Yüsuf,  Aba  Dulaf  al-cldjll,  I>jarfar 
al-Khaiyät,  cAbd  Alläh  b.  Tàhir,  Màlik  b.  Tawlh 
al-Hasan  b.  Sahl,  al-Hasan  b.  Radjä3,  al-Hasan 
b.  Wahb,  K  h  al  id  b.  Yazld  al-Shaibänl,  etc.  Various 
anecdotes  are  told  of  his  visits  to  his  provincial 
patrons:  when  staying  with  Ibn  Hadji1  in  Ears, 
he  gave  his  patron  reason  to  suspect  that  he 
neglected  the  Muslim  religious  observances,  and 
when  questioned  on  this  matter,  expressed  doubts 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  those  observances,  a 
confession  which  nearly  led  to  his  execution.  Of 
these  religious  doubts  there  are  no  traces  in  the 
Di  win  (published  at  Bey  rout,  1889  and  1905: 
indices  to  the  latter  in  Journ,  of  the  Roy .  As . 
Soe.y  Oct.  1905),  which  contains  some  devotional 
poems,  besides  the  encomiums  on  the  author’s # 
various  patrons,  laments  on  the  dead,  and  satires 
on  the  poet’s  enemies;  the  conquest  of  Amorium 
and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Bäbek  the  &hurra- 
mite  with  the  execution  of  al-Afshln  are  the  chief 
matters  of  historical  interest  with  which  it  deals. 

It  was  collected  and  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  by  ai-SQlI,  and  afterwards  rearranged  in 
order  of  subjects  by  CAU  b.  Hamza  al-Ispahänl. 
Its  ideas  are  said  to  be  mainly  derived  from  the 
works  of  older  poets,  of  which  Abfl  Tammim 
made  exhaustive  studies,  resulting  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  six  anthologies  ( ikàtiyarât ),  vis.  I. 
Ibktiyar  faba'itl  the  Greater,  containing  select 
verses  from  tribal  lays.  2.  lkhtiyâr  kabü'ill,  se¬ 
lections  from  tribal  lays  by  little  known  poets. 
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3.  fkAtiytr  tàucartf  al-fukM,  selections  of  mister* 
pieces  by  pigin  and  Islamic  poets,  ending  with 
Ibn  Harms.  4.  The  J[famütay  composed  when  the 
author  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  cAbd  Allah 
h.  Jihir,  was  delayed  by  snow  at  Hamadh^n 
at  the  house  of  Abu'l-Wafe'  b.  Salatna;  it  is  in 
tea  sections,  dealing  with  different  subjects,  and 
embraces  gems  of  Arabic  poetry  from  pre-Islamic 
down  to  cAbbaside  times  [see  HAMÄsa].  5.  Jt&tiyar 
aJ-mukaffafät,  arranged  in  a  similar  order  to  the 
last,  but  commencing  with  love-poems.  6.  Selections 
from  modern  poets.  Of  these  only  N°.  4  is  now 
accessible,  but  another  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
author  of  Khizanat  aUadab  (d.  1030=  1601),  and 
all  were  extant  in  the  time  of  al-Hasan  b.  Bishr 
al-Amidl  (d.  340  =  952),  from  whose  work  „Com¬ 
parison  between  Aba  TammSm  and  Buhturl*  (pub¬ 
lished  at  Constantinople,  1287)  we  learn  that 
like  other  great  poets  Aba  TamrnSm  had  obtrec- 
tatores,  one  of  whom,  Ahmed  b.  cUbaid  Allfih  al- 
KutrabullI  called  al-Farid,  wrote  a.  book  showing 
up  his  various  faults  of  style,  etc.  Some  of  these 
criticisms  were  answered  by  MarzO^I  in  a  work  in 
defence  of  the  poet;  and  to  some  of  al-Ämidi’s 
objections  there  are  replies  in  al-Sharlf  al-Mur- 
tadi’s  al-Shihàb  fi'l-ipaib  wa'1-rfiabäb  (Constanti¬ 
nople,  1302).  Biographies  of  the  poet  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Ibrâhîm  aldjull  (d.  243  =  858),  who  knew 
him  personally,  by  cAlI  al-Su mais.lt I,  and  by  the 
Kbalidls  in  the  fourth  century.  Of  the  numerous 
commentaries  on  the  Dlwftn  enumerated  by  I.ISdjdjl 
Khalifa  that  by  Tibrlzl  exists  in  the  Leyden  Library. 

Bibliography :  Aghänly  xv.  1 00 — 1 08; 
MascQdI,  Afurûtü  (Paris),  vii.  147  et  seq,\  Ibn 
al-Anbärl,  pp.  213—216;  Ibn  Khallikân  (ed. 
Wlistenf.),  N®.  146;  Suyutl,  llusn  al-muhadara 
(Cairo,  1321),  1-  267;  Ahizänat  al-adab ,  i.  172; 
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(D.  S.  Margolioutii.) 

ABU  TÀSHFlN  I,  fifth  sovereign  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Bana  cAbd  al-Wâd  [see  cabdal- 
wAdides]  of  Tlemcen.  He  was  only  25  when  he 
had  his  father  Abo  HammO  Müsä  I  [q.  v.]  assas¬ 
sinated  and  seized  the  regal  power. 

AbQ  Tfi&bfin  1  was  solemnly  proclaimed  king 
on  the  23d  LtjumadA  1  718  (23d  July  1318),  and 
ml  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign  he  exiled 
into  Spain  all  those  of  his  relations  who  might 
raise  any  pretention  to  the  throne.  His  principal 
confident  and  prime  minister  was  one  ofhisfreed- 
men,  a  renegade  Christian,  a  Catalonian,  who 
had  taken  the  name  of  Hilil.  This  personage 
seems  to  have  .had  a  great  ascendancy  over  the 
young  king  and  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom.  It  was  Milal  who  caused  MflsA  b. 
*A1I,  the  best  of  all  the  generals  in  the  kingdom, 
to  be  disgraced,  exiled  and  then  thrown  into  prison. 

The  chroniclers  of  the  kings  of  Tlemcen,  Vahyâ 
b.  KhaldQn  in  particular,  who  nevertheless  shows 
ia  his  book  a  great  partiality  for  the  princes 
of  the  cAl>dalwftdtde  dynasty,  his  benefactors, 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  this  prince  was 
addicted  to  pleasure,  liked  ephemeral  enjoyment 
and  loved  the  amusements  and  good  things  of 
this  world. 

In  fact  Aba  Tfisbfln  I  would  appear  to  have 
beeo  a  king  very  much  detached  from  religious 
matters;  he  took  a  delight  in  adorning  his  capital 
with  splendid  buildings,  and  yet  neither  the  building 
nor  the  restoration  of  a  single  mosque  can  be 


placed  to  his  credit.  He  built,  however,  a  Ma* 
drasa,  which  in  remembrance  of  its  founder  was 
called  Madrasa  Tüshfinlya,  The  king,  by  building 
this  edifice,  evidently  wished  rather  to  mark  the 
respect  he  bore  towards  the  scholars  and  poets, 
whom  he  entertained  to  sing  his  praise,  than  to 
make  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  religious  sciences. 

Except  the  great  reservoir  ( zl^ihrifij  a/-acfam ), 
which  may  still  be  seen,  no  other  trace  of  the 
buildings  raised  at  Tlemcen  during  his  reign 
remains.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  important  to  note,  . 
that  the  workmen,  and  probably  the  architects 
also,  employed  by  Abü  Täshfln  were  Christian 
prisoners  of  war  confined  in  Tlemcen. 

With  regard  to  external  politics,  Abn  TSshfln 
had  in  various  times  to  intervene  with  his  troops 
to  settle  the  quarrels  which  arose  between  the 
Marlnide  princes  in  the  West  and  the  Hafsides  in 
the  East.  It  was  principally  on  the  side  of  Ifrlklya, 
where  a  Hafside  prince  with  the  support  of  Arab 
tribes  attempted  to  seize  the  sway,  that  the  king 
of  Tlemcen  hurled  his  armies.  Bougie  and  Constan¬ 
tine  notably  were  successively  besieged  by  his 
troops.  His  commander-in-chief  Mu. sä  b.  cAlt 
actually  founded  the  town  of  Tamzizdikt  in  the 
valley  of  the  SQmmam,  a  day’s  journey  from  Bou¬ 
gie,  for  the  purpose  of  more  closely  blockading 
the  latter  place. 

Abu  Tâ&hfln  hoped,  by  help  of  the  troubles 
which  were  shaking  the  Hafside  empire,  to  extend 
his  kiugdom  towards  the  east,  as  his  father  had 
done  before  him.  He  would  have  liked  to  carry 
the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  beyond  Bougie  and 
Constantine.  He  was  intoxicated  by  the  first  easy 
successes  of  his  generals  and  was  obstinately 
resolved  upon  the  war  with  his  Hafside  neighbor, 
which  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
latter  and  the  Marlnide  king  of  Fez.  An  alliance 
was  concluded  between  these  two  sovereigns,  and 
the  king  of  Fez  intervened  to  bring  about  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  Aba  Täshfln  and  the 
king  of  Tunis.  Aba  Tàshfln  would  listen  to  nothing. 

A  second  embassy  sent  with  the  same  object  to 
Tlemcen  by  the  Marlnide  sovereign  Abu’l-IIasan, 
who  had  just  replaced  his  father  on  the  throne, 
was  badly  received  by  Abü  Täshfln.  In  732  (1331- 
1332)  the  king  of  Fez  marched  against  Central 
Maghrib,  at  the  same  time  warning  his  ally,  the 
king  of  Tunis,  to  attack  the  ‘Abdalwädides  on 
the  east  of  their  kingdom. 

After  having  ravaged  and  subdued  the  states 
of  AbU  Täshfln,  Abu’l-Hasan  began  the  siege  of 
Tlemcen  in  735  (1335).  Less  than  two  years 
afterwards  (30*’»  Ramadan  737  =  2d  May  1337),  the 
besiegers  entered  the  :Abdalwädide  capital  by  as¬ 
sault  and  King  Aba  Täshfln  perished,  with  his 
arms  in  bis  hand,  before  the  gate  of  his  castle, 
which  he  defended  heroically.  His  three  sons  and 
many  great  personages,  notably  Müsä  b.  CA1I,  the 
famous  general,  who  had  been  received  again  into 
favor  and  at  that  time  held  the  position  of  first 
minister,  fell  by  the  side  of  their  king. 

With  Aba  Täihfln  the  kingdom  of  the  BanU 
‘Abd  al-Wäd  of  Tlemcen  disappeared  for  a  time 
and  it  became  a  Marlnide  state. 

[For  bibliography  see  cahd  al-wAd  and  CAB- 

dalwAdii>ks.]  (A.  Bel.) 

ABU  TÄ§HFlN  II,  king  of  Tlemcen, 
born  at  the  beginning  of  Rabl*  I  752  (April-May 
1351)  at  Nédroma,  where  his  father  Aba  Hammü 
Müsä  II  was  on  a  holiday  with  the  saintly  Aba 
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YaHctlb,  the  grandfather  of  AbQ  Tlshfln.  The  latter 
passed  his  youth  at  Nédroma  with  his  grandfather, 
whilst  his  father  Aba  HammQ,  fleeing  from  Tlem- 
cen  with  the  sultan,  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Marfnide  Abü  l’habit,  went  to  seek  refuge  in 
Tunis  [see  ABU  hammU  ii].  The  Marlnidc  Aba 
cInan,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  put  the  two  uncles 
of  Abü  HammÜ  II  to  death,  had  consideration 
for  the  latter's  father,  Aba  Ya%ab,  on  account  of 
the  retired  and  pious  life  he  led  at  Nédroma; 
.  he  sent  the  old  man  and  his  grandson,  Abn  Tä*h- 
fln  II,  to  live  at  Fez,  where  they  were  well 
treated.  After  the  restoration  of  the  throne  of  the 
BanO  cAbd  ol-Wäd  of  Tlemccn  by  Aba  Hamma 
II,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  father  and  son 
return  to  his  capital  where  they  were  received 
with  great  pomp  on  the  I7,h  Kadjab  760  (i4,h 
June  1359).  Whilst  Aba  Wkab  went  to  light  in 
the  east  of  the  kingdom  and  died  at  Algiers  in 
Sha<b5n  763  (May-June  1362),  the  young  Aba 
Täshfln  lived  at  the  court  of  Tlemccn  and  enjoyed 
his  father's  entire  solicitude. 

In  spite  of  the  attentions  with  which  Aba 
Hamma  surrounded  this  son,  whom  he  destined 
for  the  throne,  Aba  Täshfln  was  impatient  to 
reign.  He  caused  his  father  to  be  imprisoned  at 
Oran  with  the  intention  of  putting  him  to  death, 
but  Aba  HammQ  succeeded  in  escaping  and  returned 
to  his  capital.  On  being  informed  of  this  sudden 
reappearance  of  his  father,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  dead,  AbO  Täshfln  hastily  quitted  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Tttarl  where  he  was  fighting  against  his 
brothers  and  returned  to  Tlemcen  by  forced 
marches.  On  his  approach,  Abü  HammQ  fled 
precipitately  and  hid  himself  in  the  minaret  of 
the  great  mosque.  Abu  Ta>hfln  joined  him  there; 
he  appeared  to  be  moved  at  the  sight  of  his 
father,  and  was  reconciled  with  him  for  a  day. 
Aba  HammQ  proclaimed  his  abdication  and  asked 
as  a  supreme  favor  to ‘be  permitted  to  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Aba  Täshfln  consented  and 
put  at  his  father's  disposition  a  ship  to  take  him 
from  the  port  of  Oran  to  Alexandria.  On  the 
way  Aba  HammO  bribed  with  money  and  pro¬ 
mises  the  people  charged  with  guarding  him, 
and  was  disembarked  at  llougic;  from  there  he 
returned  triumphantly  to  his  capital  in  Kadjab 
790  (July  1388)  and  took  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  hands  again.  Meanwhile  AbO  Täshfln, 
meditating  revenge,  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Court 
of  Fez,  where  his  intrigues  met  with  all  the  suc¬ 
cess  he  promised  himself  from  them.  At  the  end 
of  a  year  he  reappeared  on  the  territory  of  Tlemcen 
at  the  head  of  a  Marlnidc  army,  which  encountered 
that  of  AbQ  HammQ  on  the  iNl  Qhu'l-Hidjdja  791 
(2  Is*  November  1389)  at  al-Ohirän  on  land  of  the 
BanQ  Warnld.  The  result  of  this  encounter  was 
that  the  troops  of  Aba  HammQ  were  routed,  and 
Aba  HammQ  himself  killed.  His  head  was  car¬ 
ried  to  AbQ  Täshfln  who  gazed  on  this  horrible 
trophy  unmoved. 

When  this  wicked  son  had  thus  usurped  the 
power,  he  seemed  to  wish  to  redeem  his  crime 
by  imitating  the  good  administration  of  AbQ 
HammQ  and  by  encouraging  art  and  letters.  The 
feasts  of  the  Mawlid  were  celebrated,  as  they 
had  been  in  the  reign  of  his  father,  with  great 
pomp.  But  it  was  above  all  in  warlike  expeditions 
that  this  king  showed  his  military  worth  and  the 
qualities  of  a  man  of  action  and  energy,  things 
his  father  lacked. 


For  the  rest  he  was  envious,  violent,  cruel  and 
debauched,  and  the  Arab  chroniclers,  al-TanasI  in 
particular,  strew  him  with  too  many  flowers.  He 
it  was,  who  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  caused 
the  secretary  and  confident  of  the  latter,  YahyX 
b.  Khaldan,  to  be  assassinated  from  jealosy.  He 
was  not  contented  with  having  caused  his  father’s 
death,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  the  power,  he 
caused  many  of  his  brothers  to  be  put  to  death. 

He  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  throne  thanks 
to  the  support  of  the  Marlnides  of  Fez  and  on 
condition  of  remaining  their  vassal.  He  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  engagements  on  this  side,  but  it  seems 
that  he  would  not  have  delayed  long  in  shaking 
off  the  yoke  of  this  troublesome  suzerainty  if  death 
had  not  struck  him  on  the  I7,h  Kadjab  795  (29*1» 
May  1393)  after  a  reign  of  3 •/*  years  (Nov.  1398 
to  May  1393).  His  tomb  has  been  found  by  Bros- 
selard  in  the  vaults  of  the  old  castle  at  Tlemcen. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  KhaldQn,  cJbar  {Hist* 
des  Berb.\  iii.  463  et  seq.  ;  Brosselard,  Tombeaux 
des  émirs  Beni  Zeiyan ,  pp.  64  et  seq.  See  also 
the  bibliography  of  the  articles  CABD  AL-WÄD  and 
(ABiML\vAi>ti>Es.  (A.  Bel.) 

ABO  XHAWR  IiirAhIm  b.  KjjAlid  b. 
Abi’l-Yamäni  ’i.-Kai.bT,  a  jurisconsult.  Originally 
he  belonged  to  the  cIräkian  school,  but  later  he 
joined  al-S]jäficI,  whose  older  (Hagdadian)  writings 
he  transmitted  to  posterity.  In  many  respects, 
however,  he  deviated  from  his  master’s  teaching, 
and  became  the  founder  of  a  school  of  his  own, 
the  teaching  of  which  still  in  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Hegira  was  wide-spread  in  Armenia  and 
Ädbarbaidjän.  AbQ  Xhawr  died  in  240  (854)  or  246 
(860)  in  Bagdad.  Nothing  of  his  works  has  been 
preserved. 

Bibliography,  Fihristy  i.  21 1  (comp.  ii. 
91);  Ibn  al-Subkl,  i.  227 — 231;  al-Dhahabl, 
Tadhkirat  al-huffa f,  ii.  94  (cl.  8,  N°.  11$); 
Wüstcnfcld,  Schaf  Uten ,  N°.  12.  With  regard  to 
his  teaching  comp,  the  Ik&tiläf  works  (e.  g. 
'Jabarl).  (F.  Kern.) 

ABU  TUMES,  a  mountain  1551  metres 
high  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Hawrän  mountain- 
range  (Djebel  nl-l)ruz).  Recently  it  became  famous 
through  that  a  Drusian  sanctuary,  consecrated  to 
the  Mtislh  (Messiah),  was  erected  on  its  top.  The 
Drusian  sanctuaries  resemble  very  much  the  Mu- 
hammedan  ones  in  their  architecture.  A  saint  is 
called  by  the  Druses  just  as  by  the  Mussulmans 
Walt  or  Shaikh.  The  reason  why  a  sanctuary  was 
erected  on  AbQ  Tumës  for  the  Messiah  is,  because, 
it  is  said,  the  latter  appeared  in  a  dream  to  a 
Christian  of  Hawrän,  telling  him  that  he  lived  on 
that  mountain  and  expressing  his  wish  to  have 
there  a  Makam.  Among  other  saints,  al-fcvhidr  is 
particularly  worshiped  by  the  Druses  on  a  high, 
isolated  mountain. 

Bibliography :  Revue  biblique ,  1 904,  p. 42 5 ; 
Littmann,  in  the  Zeitsehr .  für  Assyriologie ,  xix. 
148  et  seq.  Littmann.) 

ABÜ  TURÄB  („father  of  dust“),  the 
Kunya  of  the  caliph  CAU  b.  Abi  Tälib,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  given  him  by  MuhanTtned,  and 
which  is  considered  by  the  Shiites  as  an  honorific 
surname.  Noldeke  (in  the  Zeitsehr .  d.  Deutsch. 
Morgenl.  Gesellseh .,  Iii.  29  et  seq.\  however,  thinks 
this  Kunya  has  rather  been  given  cAlI  by  his 
enemies  as  an  injurious  nickname  ;  this  is  also 
the  opinion  of  Sarasin  ( Das  Bild  Alis  bei  den 
Historikern  der  Sunna ,  p.  34).  But,  as  the  Shfi- 
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tes  consider  Abfl  Turftb  as  an  honorific  name,  it 
b  often  met  with  in  the  later  epoch,  e.  g.  the 
celebrated  Çdfl  Abd  Turftb  al-Nakhshabl  (d.  245  s 
859),  about  whose  supposed  tomb  Goldziher  has 
given  an  interesting  notice  in  his  Mukamm .  Stud., 
ÎL  354.  Goldziher  also  remarks  (loc.  cit .,  p.121) 
that  the  followers  of  'All  are  sometimes  called 
TurRblya. 

ABU  'UBAID  al-KXsim  b.  SallAm  al- 
HarawI,  philologist,  jurist  and  theologian,  born 
at  Herfit  in  154  (770);  his  mother  was  a  Greek 
slave.  He  studied  in  Basra  under  al-AsmarI  and 
Ibn  al-Acrèbï.  He,  however,  did  not  confine  him¬ 
self  like  his  teachers  to  linguistic  studies,  which 
to  be  sure,  were  even  for  him  the  center  of 
interest,  but  he  also  passed  for  a  man  thoroughly 
versed  in  law.  Thus  he  began  his  career  as  educator 
in  the  family  of  Harthama,  who  had  become  in 
the  year  189  (804)  governor  of  KhorOsan,  and 
then  at  the  house  of  Tb^bit  b.  Nasr  b.  Malik, 
the  governor  of  Jarsus;  in  the  latter  town  he  was 
afterwards  appointed  judge,  which  office  he  held 
18  years.  The  later  governor  of  KhorOsan,  cAbd 
Allah  b.  T&hir,  also  was  a  generous  patron  of 
his.  Afterwards  he  lived  in  Bagdad,  and  he  died 
in  Mecca  or  in  Medina,  about  223  (837),  after 
he  had  performed  the  pilgrimage. 

HU  principal  work  is  a  large  dictionary:  Qha- 
rlb  al-mu\annaf,  in  looo  chapters,  on  which  he 
U  said  to  have  worked  40  years  (MSS.  in  Cairo, 
Khidiwlya ,  iv.  1 76,  and  Constantinople,  Aya  Sofia, 
Nf.  4706;  comp.  Goldziher«  Abh.  tur  arab .  Phi- 
Ic logic,  L  78).  His  Qharlb  al-hadlth,  a  work  on 
the  rare  expressions  in  traditions,  is  also  highly 
esteemed;  comp,  de  Goeje,  in  the  Zcitschr .  d. 
Deutsch .  Morgcnl.  G  esc  lisch.,  xviii.  781  et  seq . 

His  collection  of  proverbs:  Kitüb  al-amthJil , 
also  called  al-Maÿalla ,  has  been  printed  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  N°.  I  of  the  collection  al-Tuhfa 
al-bahlya  ;  comp,  also  E.  Bcrtheau,  Libri  prover- 
bioruM  Abu  Obaid  El qa  si  mi  filii  Elchutxami  lee - 
tiones  duo ,  octava  et  septima  décima,  ar.  ed.  lat. 
vert,  an  not.  Snstr.  diss.  Gottingae  1836.  This 
Kitab  al- am  (hü  l  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  collection  of  proverbs  of  al-Mufaddal  b.  Sa¬ 
lants  [q.  v.].  Of  his  other  .works,  more  than  20 
In  number,  only  the  Kitab  fad  à*  il  al- Korean  has 
been  preserved  in  a  later  revision  (Ahlwardt, 
Vert .  d.  arab .  Handschr .,  N°.  441).  Al-Balawl  in 
his  Kitab  alif  b3*  (ii.  27)  has  inserted  an  extract 
from  AbQ  'I'baid's  Kitüb  üdüb  aj-lslüm ,  and  his 
Kitüb  m3  k&aiafat  flhfl-ümma  lu  ghât  al- Arab 
is  quoted  in  Li$3n  aid- Arab,  vii.  263. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  al-Anbarl,  pp.  188  et 
seq.\  Ibn  Kfrallikan  (ed.  Wiistenf.),  N*.  545; 
Flügel,  Die  grammatischen  Schulen  der  Araber, 
p.  86;  WUstenfcld,  Sc hàf fiten ,  pp.  48  et  seq.\ 
Brockelmann,  Gesch.  d.  arab .  Litter.,  i.  106. 

(Bkockklmann.) 

ABU  CUBAID  ALLAH  Mu'äwiya  b. 
*Ubaid  Au. äh  b.  YasXr  al-AsucarI,  a  vizier. 
AbQ  cUbaid  Allah  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  al-Mansar.  When  the  latter  sent  his  son 
Muhammed  against  the  rebellious  governor  of 
Kborlsän,  cAbd  al-IJjabbar  1>.  cAbd  al-RahmAn, 
AbQ  'Ubaid  Allah  accompanied  the  expedition. 
After  the  accession  of  Muhammed  al-Mahdl,  Aba 
‘Ubaid  Allah,  whose  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Arab  poets  was  greatly  praised,  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  caliph.  He  soon  acquired  a  great 
name  at  thé  'AbbOside  Court  and  was  promoted 


vizier.  In  the  long  ran,  however,  he  could  not 
escape  the  jealosy  of  the  other  officials,  and  after 
he  had  been  vizier  for  several  years  he  fell  a 
victim  of  the  intrigues  of  the  chamberlain,  al- 
Rabl°  b.  Yanus.  In  order  to  attack  the  vizier,  al- 
Rablc  accused  the  latter's  son  Muhammed  of  heresy. 
The  caliph  had  him  summoned  and  put  a  Korean 
in  front  of  him,  and,  as  the  unfortunate  wretch 
could  not  read  very  well,  this  was  taken  as  a 
proof  of  his  free-thinking  tendency  ;  he  was  there¬ 
fore  executed.  This  took  pUce  in  the  year  161 
(777-778).  Some  time  later  Aba  cUbaid  Allah  was 
deprived  of  the  vizierate,  and  in  t67  (783-784) 
was  dispossessed  also  of  his  office  in  the  chancery. 
He  died  in  the  year  169  or  170. 

Bibliography.  Tabari,  see  index;  Ibn  al- 
Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.)  vi.  24  et  seq.\  Weil,  Geseh. 
d.  Chalifen ,  ii.  107-108. 

(K.  V.  Zetterstêbn.) 

ABU  'UBAIDA  b.  al-Biarräh,  more 
properly,  cämir  b.  cAbd  Alläh  b.  al-PjarrAh, 
of  the  BalhOnlh  family,  one  of  the  ten  believers, 
to  whom  Muhammed  is  said  to  have  promised 
Paradise.  He  embraced  Islam  very  early  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  braveness  and  unsel¬ 
fishness,*  on  account  of  which  the  Prophet  named 
him  al-Amln.  He  hastened  to  the  Prophet's  help 
in  the  battle  of  Ohod,  accompanied  him  in  all 
his  campaigns,  and  had  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  several  expeditions.  Later  on  he  was  sent  to 
Nadjrän,  to  train  there  the  submitted  tribes  in 
Islam;  he  also  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
election  of  the  first  caliph.  He  was  sent  by  the 
latter,  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  troops,  to 
Syria,  and  when  cOmar  became  caliph,  he  even 
received  the  supreme  command  over  the  Syrian 
army,  and  conquered  Damascus,  Hims  (Emesa), 
Antioch,  Aleppo,  etc.  He  died  in  the  year  18 
(639)  of  the  pest  at  AmwXs.  His  tomb  is  said  to 
be  found  in  the  Ejâmi€  al-ßjerah  in  Damascus. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Sa'd,  iiia.  297  et  seq.\ 
Ibn  al-Athlr,  Usd  al-ghaba,  iii.  84;  v.  249; 
Sprenger,  Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Mo¬ 
hammad \  i.  432  et  seq. 

ABÜ  CUBAIDA  Macmar  b.  al-Muiuanna 
’l-TaimI,  celebrated  philologist,  born  in  110(728). 
His  enemies  asserted  that  he  was  of  Jewish  descent, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  a  member  but  a 
client  of  the  tribe  of  Taim.  Therefore  he  defended 
the  rights  of  the  non-Arabs,  and  belonged,  as 
Goldziher  has  shown  it,  to  the  Shucabitcs  [q.  v.]. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  Kharidjite,  which, 
however,  must  be  understood,  that  he  agreed 
with  the  Hbäridjites  only  in  what  regards  certain 
questions,  so  that  there  was  some  reason  to  style 
him  a  heretic.  He  made  many  enemies,  who  even 
asserted  that  he  could  not  faultlessly  recite  a 
single  Arabic  verse.  In  reality,  however,  he  was 
—  so  is  Goldziher's  opinion  —  one  of  those  that 
had  the  most  extensive  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  ancient  literature  of  the  Arabs.  He  wrote 
more  than  100  treatises,  the  titles  of  which  have 
been  handed  town  to  us,  and  died  about  the  year 
210  (825). 

Bibliography :  Fihrist,  i.  53;  Ibn  £hal~ 
likän  (ed.  WUsteuf.),  N°.  702;  Flügel,  Die 
grammatischen  Schulen,  pp.  68  et  seqr,  Gold¬ 
ziher,  Muhamm.  Stud.,  i.  194  et  seq.',  Brockel- 
mann,  G  esc  h.  d.  arab.  Litter.,  i.  103. 

ABU’l-WAFÂ>,  his  full  name,  Muhammed 
b.  Muhammed  b.  YahyA  b.  IsmAcIl  b.  al-cAbbAs 
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al-BüzejänI,  one  of  the  greatest  Arab  mathema¬ 
ticians,  very  probably  of  Persian  origin,  born  in 
Kbor&sin,  the  I*1  Ramadan  328  (io,hJunc  940). 
His  first  teachers  in  mathematics  were  his  uncles 
AbQ  €Amr  al-Mugh5zilI  and  Aba  cAbd  Allah  Mu- 
hammed  b.  'Anbasa,  the  former  haring  in  his 
turn  studied  geometry  under  Yahya’l-MerwazI  (or 
MftwardI)  and  Abu’l-CAU3  b.  Karnib.  In  the  year 
348  (959),  Abu’l-Wafa3  emigrated  to  ‘Irak,  and 
then  he  lived  in  Bagdad  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  there  in  Radjab  388  (July  998;  ac¬ 
cording  to  lbn  al-Athlr  and  lbn  RhallikSn,  who 
follows  him,  in  387  =  997).  —  Of  his  mathe¬ 
matical  and  astronomical  works  the  following  are 
extant:  1.  An  arithmetic-book,  entitled  Kitäb  fl 
ma  yahtljj  ilaihi  al-kuttab  wa'KummJl  min  citm 
al-hisab  ( A  book  of  what  of  arithmetic  writers 
amt  business  men  need),  identical  with  the  Kitâb 
a  l- ma  nazi  l  /■a.  hisab  (The  book  of  the  stations  on 
arithmetic J,  mentioned  by  lbn  al-Kiftl,  Leyden 
(not  complete)  and  Cairo  (?);  Woepkc  published 
in  the  Journ.  As.  (5'}‘  scries,  v.  246  et  seq.)  the 
titles  of  the  stations  and  of  the  chapters  of  that 
work.  —  2.  A  l- Kit  ab  al-kümil  ( The  complete  book ), 
probably  identical  with  the  Almagest  mentioned 
by  lbn  al-Kiftl  (Paris,  incomplete);  certain  parts 
of  it  have  been  translated  by  Carra  de  Vaux 
(Journ.  As .,  81*1  series,  xix.  408 — 471).  —  3.  ÀT- 
tiib  al-handasa  ( A  book  of  geometry ),  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  (Aya  Sofia,  Arabic  and  Persian),  probably 
the  same  as  the  Persian  Book  of  the  geometrical 
constructions  of  the  Paris  Library,  reviewed  by 
Woepke  (Journ.  As.,  5th  ser.,  v.  218 — 256,  309 — 
359);  the  latter  is  of  opinion  that  this  book  was 
not  written  by  Abu’l-Wafa'  himself,  but  by  one 
of  his  pupils  summing  up  his  lectures.  —  Nothing 
unfortunately  has  remained  of  his  commentaries 
to  Euclides,  Diophantus  and  al-Kh*ârizmï,  nor  of 
his  astronomical  tables  called  at-  Wadih  ;  still  the 
tables  called  al-Z'uJj  al-ihamil,  in  Florence  (Lau¬ 
rent.),  Paris  and  Brit.  Mus.,  of  an  unknown  author, 
are  very  likely  an  adaptation  from  Abu’l-Wafä^s 
tables. 

The  chief  merit  of  Abu’l-Wafä’  consists  in  the 
further  development  of  trigonometry;  it  is  to  him 
that  we  owe,  in  spherical  trigonometry,  the  sub¬ 
stitution  for  the  right-angled  triangle  of  a  perfect 
quadrilateral  with  the  proposition  of  Menclaus  by 
means  of  the  so-called  „rule  of  the  four  magni- 
tudestt  (sine  a  :  sine  c  =  sine  A  :  l)  and  the  tangent 
theorem  (tan.  a  :  tan.  A  =  sine  b  :  1);  of  these  for¬ 
mulae  he  infers  still  :  cos.  c  =  cos.  a.  cos.  b.  For 
the  oblique-angled  spherical  triangle  he  probably 
first  established  the  sine  proposition  (comp.  Carra 
de  Vaux,  toc.  eit.,  pp.  408 — 440).  We  are  also 
indebted  to  him  for  the  method  of  calculation  of 
the  sine  of  30',  the  result  of  which  agrees  up  to  8 
decimals  with,  its  real  value  (Woepke,  in  Journ. 
As.,  5«h  ser.,  xv.  296  et  seq.).  His  geometrical 
constructions,  which  are  partly  based  on  Indian 
models,  are  also  of  great  interest  (Woepke,  toe. 
est.,  5th  ser.,  v.  218 — 256).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
praise  for  introducing  tangents,  cotangents,  secants 
and  cosecants  into  trigonometry  does  not  belong 
to  him,  as  these  functions  were  already  known  by 
Ahmed  b.  cAbd  Allah,  called  Haba&b  al-Hâsib. 
Neither  was  he  the  discoverer  of  the  variation  of 
the  moon,  which  had  become  a  point  of  dispute 
between  L.  A.  Sedillot  and  Chasles  on  one  side 
and  Biot,  Munk  and  Bertrand  on  the  other  (Carra 
de  Vaux,  loe.  eit.,  pp.  440—471). 
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ABU  YAZlD  B.  Kaidäd,  a  Khäridjite, 
who  imperiled  the  Ffi{imide  dynasty  at  its  very 
beginning.  His  real  name  was  Mukljlad  b.  KaidSd, 
he  belonged  to  the  BanO  WarkQ,  a  subdivision  of 
the  Zanftta  tribe,  and  was  born  at  Kawkaw,  in 
the  Sudan,  where  his  father  was  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness.  He  embraced  very  early  the  Khäridjite  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Nekkilrites  and  propagated  them  at 
TakyQs,  where  he  lived  practicing  the  profession 
of  schoolmaster.  Having  become  suspected  on  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions,  he  departed  to  the  East;  then 
he  came  back  and  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Tiza. 
He  was  set  free  by  his  son  and  the  chief  of  the 
Nckkarites,  AbQ  cAmmär  the  Blind,  and  travelled 
through  the  country  between  Wargla  and  the 
Awräs,  where  he  met  with  people  favorably  in¬ 
clined  to  him.  The  Fäpmide  power  had  risen 
thanks  to  the  ZanSta  of  Kabylia,  but  it  almost 
succumbed  under  the  blows  of  the  ZanSta  of  the 
Awrils.  AbO  Yazld,  then  60  years  old,  lame  and 
feeble  of  body,  but  endowed  with  remarkable  elo¬ 
quence,  and  possessing  a  certain  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture,  stirred  up  the  Berbers  and  rapidly  conquered 
Southern  Ifi Iklya.  He  used  to  ride  an  ass,  whence 
his  surname  „the  man  on  the  ass“,  and  make  a 
show  of  austerity  in  conformity  with  the  irreconcil¬ 
able  doctrines  of  the  Nckkarites,  which  he  pro¬ 
fessed.  Still  the  religious  enthusiasm  did  not 
extinguish  in  him  the  political  man.  He  cleverly 
negotiated  with  the  Umaiyads  of  Spain,  the  rivals 
of  the  Fatimides,  for  the  possession  of  the  Magh¬ 
rib,  and  received  from  them  a  disguised,  but  ef¬ 
fective  support.  Soon  afterwards  he  seized  almost 
the  whole  of  Ifriklya,  and,  after  having  taken 
Kairawan,  he  came  to  besiege  in  Mahdiya  the 
Fapmide  caliph  al-K;Lsim.  The  desperate  resistance 
of  this  town  saved  the  ‘L’baidite  dynasty.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Nckkarites  were  not  little  dissatis¬ 
fied  to  see  their  chief  abandon  his  former  demo¬ 
cratic  habits  of  simplicity,  wear  silken  garments 
and  mount  a  thoroughbred  horse.  The  siege,  by 
its  prolongation,  became  more  lamentable  for  the 
besiegers  than  for  the  besieged,  and  the  former 
were  compelled  to  withdraw  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Aba  Yazfd.  The  latter  took  again  to  his  former 
kind  of  life  and  soon  the  Berbers  flocked  them-* 
selves  under  his  colors.  But  the  impulse  had 
gone  ;  after  some  success  he  miscarried  before  Susa, 
which  was  defended  by  the  Fä|imide  caliph  Is¬ 
mael,  the  successor  of  al-Käsim,  the  latter  having 
died  during  the  siege.  A  new  defeat  before  Kairawän 
threw  Abu  Yazld  back  to  the  West;  then  the 
rout  began.  After  some  changes  of  fortune,  ac¬ 
companied  only  by  a  few  of  his  men  that  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  him,  he  finally  was  hunted 
down  in  the  ßjcbel  Kiyäna,  south  of  Setif.  During 
the  assault  on  the  last  fortress  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  which  hindered  his  escape,  and  so 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fâpmide  caliph. 
The  latter  wished  to  show  him  to  the  public  as 
a  trophy,  but  Abü  Yazld  died  of  his  wounds 
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(27th  Mttharram  336  =s  19th  August  947)-  His  body 
staffed  with  straw  asd  his  head  cut  off  were 
exposed  to  the  iosults  of  the  mob  of  Mahdlya, 
which  had  trembled  before  him.  His  sons,  how¬ 
ever,  found  a  shelter  at  the  Court  of  the  Lmai- 
yads  of  Cordova. 

Bibliography :  Aba  Zahariy*5  {Chronique 
eT Abou  Zakaria ,  Irans.  Masqueray,  Algiers,  1879, 
pp.  226  et  seq.);  Cherbonneau,  Documents  histo¬ 
rique»  sur  ?  hérétique  Abou  Yesid  (Irans,  of  lbn 
JlaminÄd’s  Chronicle,  in  the  Journ .  As. y  4,h  8cr  i 
xx.);  Ibn  (Adb*H,  al- Baya n  al-ntug&rib ,  i.  224 
//  seq.;  Ibn  al-Athïr  (cd.  Tornb.)  viii.  3*5  ^ 
seq.;  lbn  KhaldQn,  ^Ibar  {Hist,  des  Derb .),  iii. 
201  et  seq.;  Fourncl,  Les  Berbers ,  ii.  223  et 
seq.;  Mercier,  Hist,  de  l'Afrique  septentrionale 
(Paris,  188 8),  i.  354  et  seq.  (K.  Basset.) 

ABO  YÜSUF  Ya^Ub  b.  IhrAiiIm  w.  Ha¬ 
bib  al-KCH,  a  Hanafitc  jurisconsult,  born  in  113 
(73 1),  died  in  182  (798).  I lis  nomination  as  l$ädl 
of  Bagdad  shows  the  high  esteem,  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries.  He  held  his  office 
until  his  death.  Of  his  writings  the  book  on  land 
tax  (Ul<*ra$)  with  an  exhortatory  preface  towards 
llärün  al-Kashld  was  printed  in  BüläV,  1302. 

Bibliography :  Eihrist ,  i.  203;  Ibn  Khal- 
likin  (ed.  Wüstenf.),  N°.  834;  Ibn  Kutlübugh* 
(cd.  Hügel),  N°.  249;  Brockclmann,  Gesch .  d. 
arab.  Litter .,  i.  17 1. 

ABU  ZAID.  [See  ai.-bai.KJII.] 

ABÜ  ZAID,  hero  of  the  Makamas  of  al- 
Ifarlrl  [q.  vj 

ABU  ZAID,  hero  of  a  romance,  or  rather 
of  a  series  of  romances,  which  depict  the  heroic 
adventures  of  the  Banîi  llilâl  [q.  v.].  Ihesc  nomads, 
through  their  plundering,  laid  waste  Arabia  under 
the  reign  of  the  cAbbäsides.  The  l*  fttimidcs  of 
Kgypt,  who  had  vanquished  them  and  their  allies, 
the  Karmathians,  at  first  cantoned  them  in  Upper 
Kgypt,  then  relegated  them  to  Ifrfylya,  promising 
them  this  country  if  they  would  succeed  in  sub¬ 
jugating  the  Hjbites,  who,  having  been  the  Fâti- 
m  ides’  governors  of  Ifrlklya,  became  real  sove¬ 
reigns.  It  is  mainly  the  second  conquest  of  Ifrifclya 
in  the  IIth  century  that  inspired  the  Hilälitc 
poets  with  songs  and  narratives,  some  of  which 
were  preserved  by  lbn  KhaldQn,  and  others  are 
still  alive  in  the  memory  of  the  African  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Afterwards  certain  romancers  took  these 
poems  as  a  subject  for  numerous  narratives.  A  hi* 
wardt  has  given  an  excellent  résumé  of  them  in 
bis  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  at  Berlin  (  Verz • 
d.  arab .  Ilandschr .  d.  konigl.  Bib l'  zu  Berlin , 
▼Hi.  155—462).  Neither  the  authors  of  these  ro¬ 
mances,  nor  the  time  in  which  they  were  written 
can  be  established  with  certainty.  1  he  ancient 
works  enumerated  in  the  Bibliographie  arabcy  iii. 
128-129,  don’t  say  much,  for  the  scientific  exami¬ 
nation  of  that  epical  cycle  was  begun  only  by 
Basset  {Bull,  de  eorresp,  a  frie .,  iii.  136 — 1 48)  and 
Hartmann  (Zeit sehr.  f.  afrik,  u.  ocean .  Spr,  d. 
deutsch,  Kolonien ,  1898,  pp.  289  et  seq.).  A.  Bel 
has,  since,  written  a  valuable  work  on  this  sub¬ 
ject:  La  £jtHya  (sec  especially  journ.  As .,  9"! 
»er«  xix.  289  et  seq.). 

Bibliography.  Besides  the  works  quoted 
in  this  article,  V.  Chauvin,  Bibliographie  des 
ouvrages  arabes ,  iii.  128  et  seq.  Most  of  the 
Oriental  editions  are  enumerated  by  Ellis,  Cat . 
of  Arabic  books  in  the  Brit .  Mus. y  i.  638  et  seq. 
and  by  Hartmann,  loc.  cit.  (V.  Chauvin.) 


ABU  ZAID  Sa'Td  b.  Aws  al-AnsXrI, 
Arab  grammarian,  a  member  of  the  Medinian 
tribe  of  Khazradj,  was  a  pupil  of  AbO  cAmr  b. 
al-'Alä5  of  Basra,  but  attended  also  the  lectures 
of  al-Mufaddal  al-Dabbl  of  Küfa.  When  al-Mahdl, 
at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  158 
(774),  invited  to  Bagdad  the  most  prominent 
scholars,  AbQ  Zaid  came  also  there.  He  died  in 
214  or  2x5  (830).  Of  his  numerous  lexical  and 
grammatical  works  only  two  have  been  preserved: 
his  chief  work  Kitüb  al-nawüdir  fi'l-lugha  and 
his  Kitüb  al-ma(ar.  The  former  contains  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  rare  poems,  which  he  had  learned  from 
al-Mufaddal  al-Dabbl,  and  rare  radjaz  verses  and 
archaic  expressions,  which  he  had  heard  directly 
from  Bedouins.  In  its  present  form  this  work  has 
been  handed  down  by  Abu  Hälim  and  Abu’l- 
Hasan  al-Akhfash  [q.  v.],  both  of  whom  furnished 
it  with  lexical  and  explanatory  notes  (comp.  Khizâ » 
nat  al-adab ,  iii.  199).  CA1I  b.  Hamza  al-Basri  wrote 
a  criticism  on  it  entitled  Kitüb  al-tanbih  calÜ 
agh/â(  Abi  Zaid  al-Kilabi  fl  naivTidirihi  (Ehizü- 
nat  al-adab ,  iv.  39).  It  has  been  edited  by  SaTd 
al-Khürl  al-Shartünl,  Beyrout,  1894  (comp.  Nol- 
deke,  in  Zeitsehr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgen!.  Gesellsch ., 
xlix.  318  et  seq.;  Fleischer,  Kleinere  Schriften , 
iii.  471  et  seq.).  The  Kitüb  al-matar ,  a  collection 
of  Arabic  expressions  with  regard  to  rain,  has 
been  edited  by  R.  Gottheil  (Journ.  of  the  American 
Orient.  .SW.,  xvi.  282-  3 1 2)  and  by  I..  Chcikho 
(Le  traité  philologique  Kitab  al-matar;  Extrait 
du  Mach r iky  Beyrout,  1 905). 

Bibliography',  lbn  Kotaiba  (ed.  Wüstenf.), 
p.  270;  lbn  al-Anbârl,  pp.  173  et  seq.\  Ibn 
Khaltikän  (ed.  Wüstenf.),  N°.  262;  Flügel,  Die 
grammatischen  Schulen  der  Araber ,  pp.  70  et 
seq.;  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  d.  arab.  Litter ., 
i.  104.  (Brockelmann.) 

ABU  ZAIYÄN,  the  name  of  four  cAbd- 
alwädidc  or  Zaiyftnidc  kings: 

i.  AitC  Zaiyàn  I  Muhammed  b.  AhI  SacId 
cOxiimAn  b.  YaqumurXsan  b.  ZaiyAn,  the  third 
sovereign  of  the  ZaiySnide  dynasty,  was  proclaim¬ 
ed  king  at  Tlcmcen,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  21  Ohu’l-Kacda  703  (6^»  June  1304),  during 
the  long  siege  of  that  town  by  the  Marlnide  sul¬ 
tan  AbQ  Yacfe-Qb  al-Mansür.  The  siege  was  kept 
on  since  the  3'1  Shacbän  698  (6,h  May  1299),  and 
was  not  to  be  finished  before  the  7l,‘  Ijhu’l- 
Kacda  706  (10  May  1307)  when  Abu  Ya^Qb  was 
assassinated  by  one  of  his  eunuchs. 

The  Marlnide  sultan  had  founded,  with  the 
object  of  having  Tlemcen  entirely  blockaded,  by 
the  side  of  the  latter  town,  the  famous  camp  of 
MansQra,  a  real  fortified  city,  with  mosques,  a 
royal  palace,  public  baths,  inns,  markets,  etc.,  of 
which  some  imposing  ruins  have  still  remained. 
But,  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  his  succes¬ 
sion  was  disputed  by  three  competitors,  and  AbQ 
Zaiyän,  having  treated  with  the  principal  one  of 
them,  Aim  Xliäbit,  obtained  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Tlemcen  and  the  enemy’s  handing  over 
of  MansQra  and  the  Tlcmcen  territory. 

AbU  Zniyän  then  went  to  punish  the  tribes  of 
the  eastern  part  of  his  kingdom  for  having  sup¬ 
ported  the  Marlnides:  the  Tûdjln  Berbers  were 
compelled  to  submit  and  to  pay  taxes;  the  Arab 
tribes  were  used  very  ill  and  forced  back  into 
the  desert.  Then  the  sultan  entered  Tlemcen. 
While  he  was  occupied  with  repairing  the  damages 
caused  by  the  siege  (fortifications,  royal  palaces, 
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plantations  of  trees,  etc.),  he  fell  ill  and  died  in 
a  few  days  later,  on  the  *iu  Shawwil  707  (14th 
April  1308).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
AbQ  HarnmO  MOsi  L 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Abï  Zarc,  sl-Karßs 
(Fes,  1303),  pp.  283  tt  seq.  ;  Ibn  KhaldQo,  */bar% 
vii.  93  ti  seq^  233  et  seq.  {Hist,  des  Berb .,  ii. 
136  et  seq 341  et  seq.;  iii.  376  et  seq.;  iv. 
169  et  seq,);  Yahyi  b.  KluldQn,  Bughvat  at- 
rüwüd  (cd.  Bel),  text  pp.  121  et  seq .,  trans. 
pp.  165  et  seq,;  al-SaläwI,  Kitüb  aldstikfü3  (Cairo, 
1304),  ii.  41  et  seq,;  Bargès,  Hist,  des  Béni 
Zeiyan,  rois  de  Tlemcen ,  traos.  af  al-Tanasl's 
Chronicle  (Paris,  1852),  pp.  32  et  seq.;  idem, 
Complément  de  B  hist,  des  Béni  Zeiyan  (/<*.,  1887), 
pp.  39  et  seq, 

2.  Abü  Zaiyän  II  Muhammed  b.  ‘Ouimân  b. 
AbI  TäshkIn  I  b.  Ab!  HammU  Müsä  1  11.  An! 
Sacïd  cü  lijmän  B.  YaçhjmurAsan  was  proclaimed 
king  at  Tlcmcen,  on  the  3(|  Radjab  761  (20  >»  May 
1360),  by  order  of  the  Marlnide  sultan  Abu  Salim 
Ibrâhîm,  who  had  just  seized  that  town.  But,  as 
AbQ  Sälim  was  obliged  to  leave  Tlcmccn  in  order 
to  go  to  repress  some  revolts  in  the  Maghrib, 
the  Zaiyänidc  sultan  AbQ  HammQ  Müsä  11  pro¬ 
fited  by  that  opportunity  to  drive  his  cousin  AbQ 
Zaiyän  from  his  capital  and  to  seize  definitely 
the  power  in  762  (1360-1361).  After  several 
fruitless  attempts  to  recover  Tlemcen  Abü  Zaiyän 
was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Tunisian  J)jerld, 
where  he  disappeared. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  KhaldQn,  cJbar ,  vii. 
124  et  seq. y  311  et  seq.  {//ist.  des  Berb.,  ii.  184 
et  seq.;  iii.  443  et  seq.;  iv.  345  et  seq.);  al- 
SalfiwI,  Kitab  aids  tiki a\  ii.  119  et  seq. 

3.  Abü  Zaiyän  III  Muhammed  b.  Anl  HammU 
MUsä  II  (the  chief  of  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Zaiyänide  emirs),  who  had  been  governor  of  Al¬ 
giers  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  But,  after  the 
latter's  death,  having*  fruitlessly  tried  to  struggle 
with  his  brother  AbQ  Täs]jfin  II,  who  had  seized 
the  sway,  he  fled  to  the  Court  of  the  Marinide 
sultan  Abu’l-cAbbäs  Ahmed,  whom  he  implored 
for  help  (792  =  1390).  Abû  Täshftn  II  died  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  795  (May  1393),  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Yusuf,  who  refused  to 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  sultans  of  Fez. 
Then  Abu  ’l-‘Abbäs  Ahmed  undertook  an  expe¬ 
dition  against  Tlemcen  5  Yusuf  was  overthrown 
and  AbQ  Zaiyän  III  installed  in  his  place  (Mu- 
harram  796  =  Nov.-Dee.  1 393). 

Being  a  faithful  vassal  of  the  Marlnides  of  Fez, 
AbQ  Zaiyän  patronized  letters  and  poets.  He  tried 
to  obtain  through  the  scholars,  whom  he  gathered 
around  himself,  and  the  artists,  whom  he  supported, 
the  splendor  of  his  Court,  which  he  failed  to  ob¬ 
tain  through  warlike  feats.  But  his  reign  did  not 
last  long;  first  driven  from  the  throne  by  his 
brother  Abu  Muhammed  cAbd  Alläh,  he  was  assas¬ 
sinated  in  80 1  (1398). 

Bibliography.  Ibn  KhaldQn,  c/bar ,  vii. 
148  et  seq 363  et  seq.  {Hist,  des  Berb ,  ii. 
220  et  seq.,  460  et  seq.;  iii.  490  et  seq.;  iv. 
459)»  al-SaläwI,  Kitüb  aldstikjâ3,  ii.  140  et  stq.; 
Bargès,  Hist,  des  Beni  Zeiy  an ,  p.  97  ;  idem, 
Complement  de  i hist,  des  Beni  Zeiyan ,  p.  257; 
Cour,  Les  der  nier  s  Mir  inides  {Bull,  soc .  geog. 

Alger,  i»t  trim.  1905,  pp.  105-106). 

4.  Abu  Zaiyän  IV  Ahmed  b.  Ab!  Muhammed 
Abd  Alläh,  the  last  but  one  sultan  of  Tient- 
c en«  On  Abü  Muhammed  cAbd  Allah's  death, 


his  two  sons,  AbQ  cAbd  Alllh  Muhammed  and 
Aba  Zaiyftn  Ahmed,  contended  for  the  throne. 
AbQ  Zaiyän  was  supported  by  the  Turks  of  Al¬ 
giers  and  his  brother  by  the  Spaniards  of  Oran. 
AbQ  Zaiyän  seized  the  throne  through  armed  force 
and  had  himself  proclaimed  king  in  947  (1540). 
AbQ  cAbd  Alläh  sought  refuge  with  the  governor 
of  Oran,  Count  Alcaudete,  and  asked  his  assist¬ 
ance,  engaging  himself  in  return  to  recognize 
the  suzerainty  of  Spain.  A  military  expedition, 
commanded  by  Don  Alfonso  de  Martinez,  was 
undertaken  in  favor  of  the  dispossessed  prince. 
But  the  Spanish  troops  were  made  to  stop  about 
12  leagues  from  Oran  and  routed  by  Aba  Zaiyän*» 
cavaliers  that  were  much  superior  in  number.  Nearly 
all  the  Spaniards,  among  whom  the  commanding 
general,  perished  in  that  battle,  which  was  so 
bloody  that  the  place  where  it  was  fought  received 
the  name  of  .Shu  bat  al-liham  (the  mountain  pass 
of  flesh).  This  took  place  in  the  very  beginning 
of  •  543- 

The  Spaniards,  however,  avenged  this  defeat 
before  long.  An  army,  consisting  of  9000  foot¬ 
men  and  500  horsemen,  seized  Tlcmccn,  drove 
AbQ  Zaiyän  away,  and  installed  there  Aba  cAbd 
Alläh  Muhammed  (30th  Qhu’l-KaMa  949  —  71h 
March  1543).  The  town  was  given  over  to  plun¬ 
dering,  while  Count  Alcaudete  pursued  till  Mu- 
löya  AbQ  Zaiyän  and  his  followers.  On  their  way 
back,  the  troops  of  the  Spanish  governor  were 
harassed  by  the  Arabs  till  they  arrived  at  Oran. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sovereign  protected  by 
the  Spaniards  was  driven  away  by  his  own  sub¬ 
jects.  The  latter  recalled  AbQ  Zaiyän,  who  reigned 
since  then  till  his  death  (957  =  1550). 

Aba  Zaiyän  had  declared  him*clf  the  vassal  of 
the  Turks  and  had  the  public  prayer  of  Friday 
{khutba)  recited  in  the  name  of  the  sultan  of  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Bibliography :  Marmol  Caravajal,  Des* 
eription  générale  de  r Afrique  (French  trans. 
by  Perrot  d’Ablancourt,  Paris,  1667),  ii.  345 
et  seq.;  Haedo,  Epitome  de  los  reyes  de  Argei 
(French  trans.  of  Grammont,  in  the  Ferme  afri¬ 
caine ,  xxiv.  231  et  seq.);  Fey,  Hist.  d'Oran,  pp. 
85-86;  Sander-Uang  et  Denis,  Fondation  de  la 
régence  d'Alger  (Paris,  1837);  Bargès,  Compli¬ 
ment  de  B  hist,  des  Béni  Zeiyan ,  pp.  449  et  seq.; 
RufT,  Domination  espagnole  à  Oran  sous  le  gou¬ 
vernement  du  comte  d% Alcaudete  (Paris,  1900), 
pp.  90  et  seq.;  Cour,  L'établissement  des  dy¬ 
nasties  des  Chérifs  au  Maroc  (Paris,  1904), 
pp.  84  suiv.  (A.  Cour.) 

ABÜ  ZAIYÂN  Muhammed,  the  name  of 
five  Marlnide  kings:  . 

i.  Abü  Zaiyän  Muhammed,  son  of  the  Marf- 
nide  sultan  AbQ  ‘Inän  Färis.  The  latter,  while 
seriously  ill,  had  designated  AbO  Zaiyän  for  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  indicating  him  at  the 
same  time  the  vizier  Müsä  b.  tIsa’l-AsQlI  as  his 
prime  minister.  The  illness  of  the  monarch  was 
growing  worse,  and  the  vizier,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  competition  of  pretenders,  wanted  to  hasten 
his  master’s  accession  to  the  throne.  He,  accord- 
ingly,  spoke  of  it  to  the  principal  personages  of 
the  Marlnide  Court,  who  recognized  AbQ  Zaiyän 
as  sovereign. 

But  just  the  same  people  feared  AbQ  Zaiyän 
on  account  of  his  severity  and  harshness  towards 
them.  Won  over  by  the  vizier  Abu  '1-Hasan  b. 
cOmar  al-FadQdl,  they,  with  the  complicity  of  the 
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militia  officers,  proclaimed  saltan  another  son  of 
Aba  ‘Inin,  called  Mu  jammed  al-Saiyid,  a  child 
of  five  years.  Then,  Abu  1-Hasan,  escorted  by 
soldiers,  went  to  the  royal  harem,  where  Abfl 
Zaiyftn  had  fled  for  refuge,  and  compelled  the 
latter  to  pay  homage  to  the  young  sovereign. 
After  this,  he  lured  Aba  Zaiyftn  to  some  deserted 
room  of  the  palace,  where  he  strangled  him.  This 
took  place  on  the  241*»  Dhu  ’1-Hidjdja  759  (27th 
November  1358),  or  according  to  others,  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  25')1  Qhu  ’1-Hidjdja  of  the  same  year. 

2.  Abü  ZaiyAn  Muhammed,  the  son  of  Prince 
AbQ  cAbd  al-Kahmftn  Va%Qb  and  grandson  of 
the  Marfnide  sultan  Abu  'l-llasan,  took,  when 
ascending  the  throne,  the  surname  of  al-Mutawakkil 
‘ala’llfth.  Since  750(1349)  he  sought  shelter  in 
Spain,  at  the  Court  of  the  emir  of  Granada,  in 
order  to  escape  the  persecution  that  his  family 
sufTered  at  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  Sultan  AbQ 
Sftlirn.  The  latter,  however,  through  his  intrigues 
compelled  him  to  quit  Granada  and  to  flee  to 
the  Court  of  the  Christian  king  of  Castile,  who 
received  him  well  and  assigned  him  Seville  for 
his  residence.  After  the  assassination  of  AbG 
Sftlim,  the  vizier  cOmar  b.  cAbd  Allfth  al-Ylbftnl 
had  at  first  the  Marlnide  prince  Aba  cOmar  Tftsh- 
fin,  a  man  morally  incapable  of  occupying  him¬ 
self  with  state  affairs,  proclaimed  king:  but  soon 
afterwards,  unable  to  resist  any  longer  the  Ma¬ 
rlnide  chiefs,  the  same  vizier  deposed  his  own 
creature,  and  called  Aba  Zaiyftn  Muhammed  to 
the  throne. 

The  latter,  having  signed  a  convention  with 
the  king  of  Castile,  set  sail  for  Ceuta,  whence, 
escorted  by  the  troops  of  ‘Omar  b.  cAbd  Allfth, 
he  directed  his  steps  towards  Fez,  the  Marlnide 
capital.  Mis  cousins,  the  sons  of  the  former  Ma¬ 
rlnide  sultan  Abü  \AlI,  tried  in  vain  to  bar  his 
entrance  into  the  capital.  Being  thrown  back 
upon  Täza,  they  were  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  the  strife,  and  one  of  them,  ‘Abd  al-IIallm 
went  to  found  a  kingdom  at  Sidjilmftsa. 

AbO  Zaiyftn,  after  his  arrival  at  Fez,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  sultan  on  Monday  the  2Pl  Safar  763  (20*8 
December  1361);  but  in  reality  the  vizier  ‘Omar 
was  the  only  ruler.  In  order  to  be  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  Marfnide  chiefs,  ‘Omar  married  a 
wife  of  the  family  of  one  of  them,  namely  of  Vizier 
Mascad  b.  Kaha  b.  Mäsfti’s,  and  made  his  friend 
cArar  b.  Muhammed,  the  governor  of  the  city  of 
Morocco,  marry  a  Marlnide  princess.  But  in  spite 
of  his  intrigues  the  latter  two  chiefs  revolted 
shortly  afterwards  and  proclaimed  two  other  sul¬ 
tans,  one  at  Morocco  (‘Abd  al-Mu’min  b.  CAII), 
and  one  at  DcbdO  (cAbd  al-Kahmftn  b.  cAlI). 
cOmar,  however,  defeated  I  bn  Mftsäi  and  nego¬ 
tiated  with  the  governor  of  Morocco. 

The  sultan  Aba  Zaiyftn  was  conscious  of  his 
dangerous  situation  and  wished  to  free  himself 
from  cOmar.  But  the  latter  had  surrounded  him 
with  spies,  who  were  even  among  the  women  of 
his  harem.  Thus  when  ‘Omar  b.  ‘Abd  Allfth  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  sultan’s  intentions,  he  got  rid 
of  him.  On  the  22d  Obu’l-Hidjdja  767  (30^  August 
1366),  in  the  morning,  the  sultî.n  was  found  dead 
in  a  well  of  the  garden  called  Rawd  al-ghuzlftn. 
‘Omar  spread  the  rumor  that  the  sultan,  having 
become  drunken,  fell  there  by  accident  and  was 
drowned;  but  in  reality  he  had  him  first  strangled 
by  one  of  the  soldiers,  then  thrown  into  the  well. 
He  was  succeeded,  at  ‘Omar’s  suggestion,  by  the 


!  Marlnide  prince  ‘Abd  al-cAz!x,  the  son  of  Saltan 
Abul-Hasan. 

3.  Abu  Zaiyàn  Mvçammkd  al-Sa‘îd,  son  of 
the  Marlnide  sultan  AbQ  Fftris  ‘Abd  al-‘AzIz.  The 
latter,  after  he  had  seized  Tlemcen,  fell  ill  there 
and  died.  The  vizier  AbQ  Bekr  b.  Qbftzf  b.  al- 
Kfts,  informed  of  the  event  by  the  eunuchs  of 
the  palace,  immediately  took  upon  his  shoulders 
the  young  Aba  Zaiyftn,  a  child  of  five  years,  and 
brought  him  to  the  troops,  who  proclaimed  him 
king  on  the  22d  Rablc  II  774  (21s1  October  1372). 
Since  then  the  vizier  I  bn  Ghftzl  ruled  in  the 
name  of  the  young  prince.  But  this  minister  was 
not  able  to  prevent  either  the  ex-sultan  of  Tlem¬ 
cen,  Aba  Hamma,  from  retaking  his  capital,  nor 
the  emir  of  Granada  from  fomenting  insurrections 
and  rousing  on  all  sides  pretenders  to  the  Marl¬ 
nide  throne.  The  emir  of  Granada  claimed  his 
underhand  dealings  to  be  legitimate  on  account 
of  the  shelter  and  protection  that  the  sultans  of 
Fez  had  offered  his  former  minister  Ibn  al-Khatlb. 
Finally,  on  the  6tf*  Muharram  776  (17**»  June  1374), 
Abu  ’l-cAbbas  Ahmed,  son  of  the  Marlnide  sul¬ 
tan  Aba  Sftlim  and  one  of  the  pretenders  stirred  up 
by  the  emir  of  Granada,  rendered  himself  master 
of  Fez,  dethroned  the  young  sultan  Aba  Zaiyftn, 
and  had  himself  proclaimed  the  only  Marlnide 
ruler. 

4.  Abü  Zaiyän  Muhammed  al-Muntasir  bi- 
*LLAll,  son  of  the  dethroned  Marlnide  sultan  Abu’l- 
‘Abbfts  Ahmed  b.  Abl  Salim.  The  Marlnide  sul¬ 
tan  Masft  b.  Abi  ’l-Fadi  having  died  suddenly, 
thought  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  vizier 
Yacish  b.  Kaha  b.  Masfti,  the  latter  hastened  to 
have  the  young  Abü  Zaiyän,  a  child  of  five  years, 
proclaimed  sovereign  on  the  3^  Ramadftn  788 
(28*1*  September  1386).  But  the  young  prince  had 
scarcely  been  installed,  when  a  revolt,  fomented 
by  three  viziers  dissatisfied  with  their  colleague 
YaclfJ],  brought  to  power  a  candidate  supported 
by  the  emir  of  Granada.  The  new  sovereign,  al- 
Wälbik  bi-’llfth,  a  brother  of  the  deceased  sultan 
Masft  b.  Abi’l-Fadl,  deposed  Aba  Zaiyftn  on  the 
15‘h  £l)awwftl  788  (9'*»  November  1386),  after 
the  latter  had  reigried  43  days. 

5.  Abü  ZaiyAn  Muhammed  al-WAiuik  bi-’llAh, 
son  of  Abu’l-Fadl  and  grandson  of  the  Marlnide 
sultan  Abu  ’1-IJasan.  Aba  Zaiyftn  was  in  Spain,  a 
refugee  at  the  Court  of  the  emir  of  Granada,  when, 
after  the  Marlnide  sultan  Müsä  had  been  poi¬ 
soned,  the  vizier  Ibn  Mftsfti  offered  him  the  sove¬ 
reign  power.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and  the  fact 
that  in  the  meantime  AbG  Zaiyftn  al-Muntasir  was 
proclaimed  king  did  not  prevent  him  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  his  journey  to  the  Marlnide  capital. 
As  he  was  supported  by  the  vizier  Mascad  b. 
Mftsfti  and  by  most  of  the  distinguished  personages 
of  Morocco,  he  could  easily  overpower  his  rival. 
Ibn  Mftsfti  deposed  al-Muntasir  and  had  AbQ 
Zaiyän  Muhammed  al-Wftthik  proclaimed  sultan 
in  his  place  (1 51*»  Shawwftl  788  =  911»  November 
1386). 

But  Ibn  Mâsfti,  who  had  chosen  the  latter  prince 
on  account  of  his  feeble  character,  could  not  for 
a  long  time  rule  over  the  Marlnide  kingdom  in 
peace.  Having  claimed  the  restitution  of  Ceuta 
from  the  emir  of  Granada,  who  had  unjustly  seized 
it,  the  latter  dispatched  against  the  Maghrib  the  Ma¬ 
rlnide  ex-sultan  AbuVAbbfts  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army.  The  emir  of  Granada  endea¬ 
vored  to  implant  his  influence  over  Northeast 
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Africa,  and  willingly  encouraged  anarchy  in  the 
sultanic  family  of  his  neighbors.  The  partisans  of 
both  sultans  struggled  with  each  other  for  nearly 
one  year  in  the  whole  Marlnide  kingdom.  Fi¬ 
nally,  Abu^Abbis  seized  Fez,  deposed  his  rival 
Aba  Zaiyftn  Muhammcd  al-Wftthifc  (5,îl  Ramadän 
789  =  19th  September  1387),  and  brought  him 
a  prisoner  to  Tangiers,  where  he  had  him  exe¬ 
cuted. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  KhaldOn,  c/bary  vii. 
299,  3*7i  336,  352  tt  seq.  {Hist,  des  Berb ., 
ii.  443,  469,  476,  498»  5*3  “  iv-  3  «7, 
358  et  seq.,  400,  436,  439  et  seq.)\  Kainfat 
al-nisrln  fl  akhbar  mulük  Bartl  Marin  (MS. 
N®.  41  of  the  Mcdresa  of  TIemccn),  fob  171 
et  seq.  ;  Ibn  al-Kfidl,  Diadhwat  al-iktib3s  (Fez, 

1 309),  PP-  130-131;  nl-SaläwI,  /Ci tab  at-istiktf 
(Cairo,  1312),  ii.  IOI,  125,  1 33  et  seq.;  Mafc- 
^ari  (Cairo,  1302),  iii.  378  et  seq.  (A.  Cour.) 
ABU  ZAKARlYA’  YahyA  r.  Ai»I  Bkkr, 
a  native  of  Wargla,  author  of  the  historical  work 
on  the  Rostcmides  and  the  Maghrib  Abäditcs, 
entitled  Alt 3b  al-slra  wa-akhb3r  al-a?imma.  This 
work  has  been  discovered  in  the  Mzäb  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  by  Masqueray,  under  the  title 
of  Chronique  <C  Abou  Zakaria  (Algiers,  1878). 

The  Abädite  chroniclers  Dardjlnl  and  Sham- 
mttkhl,  who  based  their  historical  and  biographi¬ 
cal  works  principally  on  AbQ  ZakarlyfC’s  Chro¬ 
nicle,  give  very  little  information  concerning  this 
author,  and  indicate  neither  the  date  of  his  birth 
nor  that  of  his  death.  All  what  is  known  from 
Dar^jlnfs  Alt  ab  a/-(abalät  is  that  one  of  AbQ 
Zakarlyä5’s  teachers  was  Abll  Rablca  Sulaimän  b. 
Yakhluf  al-Maz&ti  (d.  471  =  1078-1079).  We  may 
thus  suppose  that  the  Chronicle  was  written  either 
at  the  end  of  the  511»  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
6*h  century  of  the  Hegira. 

After  Duveyrier,  who,  on  returning  from  his  travel 
to  the  Sahara,  brought  *a  manuscript  of  al-Shammä- 
Jthf’s  work,  the  honor  for  signalizing  the  importance 
of  the  Abädite  works  is  due  to  Masqueray.  The 
Chronicle  of  Aba  Zakarfyä’,  of  which  the  latter 
published  a  French  translation,  though  imperfect, 
and  showing  in  several  places  the  author’s  inex¬ 
perience,  furnishes  valuable  information  about  the 
history  of  the  ImSmate,  the  Rostcmide  dynasty 
and  the  beginning  of  that  of  the  Fätimides.  The 
value  of  this  Chronicle,  the  publication  of  which 
is  very  desirable,  was  spread  as  far  as  into  the 
East.  It  is  from  it  that  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  Kaihf  al-ghumma  (a  work  which  was  the  basis 
of  the  history  of  the  Imäms  of  cOmän  translated 
by  Badger)  drew  his  information  about  the  Abï- 
dites  of  North  Africa  (R.  Basset,  Les  sanctuaires 
du  Djebel  Nefousa ,  Paris,  1869,  p.  6). 

The  Chronicle  of  Abü  Zakarlyä*  is  the  most 
ancient  document  regarding  the  history  of  the 
African  Abädites  written  by  one  belonging  to 
that  sect.  It  was  almost  textually  reproduced  by 
Dardjln!  in  the  first  volume  of  his  J'aùakât  al* 
mashaCihh.^  which  is  yet  unpublished.  Shnmmäkh! 
used  it  to  a  great  extent  for  the  articles  in  his 
Kitâb  al-siyar  (Cairo,  1 301)  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  and  development  of  the  Abädite  doctrine 
in  the  Maghrib  as  well  as  to  the  history  of  the 
Rostemides.  (A.  DE  Motylinski.) 

ABU  ZAKARlYÄ*  Yahyä  r.  al-Khair 
b.  Abi’l-Khair  al-PjenäwunI  (a  native  of  Idj- 
nftwun,  in  the  I>jebel  Nefüsa),  an  Abädite  doctor, 
quoted  by  Shammäkhl  ( Kitab  al-siyar ,  pp.  135 


et  seq.)  as  one  of  the  lights  of  his  epoch.  He 
studied  under  the  erudite  shaikh  AbQ  Rabfa  Sa¬ 
lai  min  b.  Abt  HftrOn  in  the  mosque  of  Ibnain. 
He  profited  so  much  by  the  lessons  of  his  tea¬ 
cher  that,  Shammäkhl  says,  when  he  came  back 
to  his  country,  he  spent  six  months  in  answering 
to  questions  addressed  to  him  on  every  branch 
of  science  without  ever  being  puzzled  at  a  single 
point. 

He  left  diverse  works  on  the  /Wrfi*,  one  of 
which,  on  fasting,  is  to  be  found  in  a  collection 
autographed  in  the  BarOnlya  printing  establish¬ 
ment  in  Cairo.  His  principal  work  is  the  Kitâb 
al-watfy  autographed  in  the  same  place,  in  1305, 
with  marginal  notes  of  Shaikh  Muhammed  Abtt 
Sctta  al-Kasbl.  It  comprises  seven  books:  I.  Taw- 
hid;  2.  Purification;  3.  Prayer;  4.  Fasting;  5. 
Zakät;  6  Pilgrimage;  7  Oaths.  This  volume  seems 
to  be  only  the  first  part  of  a  complete  treatise 
on  Abädite  legislation  written  by  this  author, 
which  is  quoted  in  a  catalogue  of  al-Barrädl 
(A.  de  Motylinski,  Les  livres  de  la  secte  abadhi/e , 
p.  12),  with  an  indication  of  seven  parts  that  it 
comprises:  fasting,  marriage  and  divorce,  testa¬ 
ments,  judgments,  salaries,  right  of  preemption, 
and  pledges  (comp,  also  de  Motylinski,  Le  Djebel 
Nefousa ,  p.  89,  note  1  ;  R.  Basset,  Les  sanctuaires 
du  Djebel  Nefousa ,  Paris,  1899,  p.  62;  Les  ma¬ 
nuscrits  des  Zaouias  de  cAin  AJ  ad  hi  et  de  Temacin% 
Algiers,  1885,  p.  36). 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  book  on  fasting 
has  been  separately  published.  The  book  on 
marriage  and  divorce  has  also  been  separately 
autographed  with  marginal  notes  of  Shaikh  Mu¬ 
hammcd  Aba  Sctta.  These  different  treatises  were 
the  principal  source  for  the  chapters  on  the  same 
subjects  in  the  Kitâb  al-nll  of  the  shaikh  cAbd 
al-cAzlz.  The  Kitâb  al-siyar  of  Shammäkhl  fur¬ 
nishes  no  chronological  indication  regarding  Aba 
Zakarïyâ\  (A.  de  Motylinski.) 

ABU  ZAKARIyA*  YaijyA  b.  Muiiam- 
med.  [See  ifn  kiialdUn.] 

ABU  ZIYA  (Arab.  Diyä5)  TewfIç  Ber. 
[Sec  TEWFÏK  REt.] 

ABUÄM,  capital  of  Täfilälet.  Like  the  other 
parts  of  this  province,  Abuam  has  been  visited 
only  by  a  very  few  Europeans:  René  Caillé, 
Rohlfs,  Schmidt,  Harris  and  Helbrel.  It  is  a  very 
important  commercial  center.  Before  the  French 
occupation  of  Twät,  Abuäm  had  centralized  the 
commerce  of  Sudan,  Sahara  and  Southern  Mo¬ 
rocco.  Many  merchants  of  Fez  have  settled  there;  a 
market  is  held  there  thrice  a  week  and  is  very 
animated;  dates,  salt  and  skins  are  the  chief  na¬ 
tive  exchange  products.  The  lether  of  Täfilälet 
is  very  renowned  in  North  Africa;  the  dates  • 
are  the  best  of  the  region,  but  they  are  inferior 
to  those  of  Southern  Constantine  and  Southern 
Tunis.  A  little  to  the  east  of  Abuäm  there  is  the 
tomb  of  Mülâi  CAH  Sherlf,  the  great  saint  of  that 
region  and  the  founder  of  the  present  reigning 
dynasty  of  Morocco;  it  is  a  much  venerated  place 
of  pilgrimage.  At  a  distance  of  about  an  hour 
from  Abuam  is  the  Ksar  of  Risäni,  the  residence 
of  the  authorities.  At  a  little  distance  to  the  west 
are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  Sidjil- 
mäsa  [q.  v.],  now  called  al-Afedina  at-hamrä 5  („the 
red  city“). 

Bibliography :  Rohlfs,  Reise  durch  Ma • 
rokko  (Bremen,  1868),  pp.  53  el  seq.y  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  information;  Schandt,  in  the 
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Zeit  sc  kr,  d.  Cesellsch .  für  Erdk.  tu  Berlin, 
xviii.  29  et  seq.  ;  French  trans.  of  Lacroix  under 
the  title  of  Voyage  au  Maroc,  pp.  45-46  ;  Harris, 
Ta fi Ult  (London,  1895),  PP*  **9»  *74»  Dcl* 
brel,  Motel  sur  le  TafiUlt,  in  Bull •  de  la  toe . 
géogr.  (Paris,  1894),  2d  trim.,  pp.  199  et  seq.\ 
comp.  aussi  Dastugue,  Quelques  mots  au  sujet 
de  Tafilet  et  de  Sidjilmatsa  (ibid.,  April,  1867), 
PP-  337  tt  seq.  (E.  DourrÊ.) 

ABUBACER.  [See  ibn  jufail.] 

ABUÇlR  (BQklr),  name  of  various  places  in 
Egypt  : 

1.  A  small  Egyptian  seaport  of  1168  inhabit¬ 
ants  on  the  Meditemnlan  Sea,  after  which  are 
called  the  bay,  the  island  —  also  called  Nelson 
Island  — »  and  the  lake  (see  N°.  4)  near  it.  It  is 
situated  23  kilometres  (15  miles)  east  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  on  the  Rosetta  (Rashid)  railroad,  and  be¬ 
longs  now  to  the  district  of  the  environs  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  government  of  the  latter  town  ; 
formerly  it  belonged  to  the  district  of  Damanhnr 
in  the  province  of  al-Buhaira.  This  place,  which 
is  perhaps  identical  with  the  ancient  Bukiris,  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  Arabian  geogra¬ 
phers;  still  Abu’i-Fidi’  and  Kalkashandl  knew  the 
I  Jike  of  Abukir.  All  what  is  known  of  the  history 
of  Abukir  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  invasion  of 
the  Franks  in  764  (1362-1363).  AbQklr  was  much 
spoken  of  only  after  the  naval  battle,  which  is 
called  after  it,  had  taken  place  in  the  Bay  of 
AbQklr  on  the  1«  of  August  1798.  The  English 
under  the  command  of  Nelson  destroyed  the  French 
fleet  that  covered  Bonaparte’s  expedition  to  Egypt. 
One  year  later,  Bonaparte  defeated,  also  by  AbQ¬ 
klr,  the  Turkish  troops  that  had  landed  there  (25lh 
July  1799).  Finally  on  the  8,h  March  1801,  there 
landed  at  AbQklr  the  English  expedition,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  French  domination  in  Egypt. 

Bibliography.  Diction,  géogr.  de  V Egypte, 
1898,  p.  34;  cAll  Mubftrak,  al-£hi(a(  al-jjadida, 
x.  13  et  seq.\  Ljabartl,  'Ajjafib  al-a(]iar  (Cairo, 
1297),  iii.  1  et  seq .  (French  trans.:  Merveilles 
biographiques  et  historiques,  Cairo-Paris,  pp.  80 
et  seq. )\  A.  Berthicr,  Eclations  de  campagnes  du 
gênerai  Bonaparte  en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie ;  Sir 
R.  T.  Wilson,  History  of  the  British  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Egypt ;  sec  also  F.  Kircheisen,  Biblio¬ 
graphie  Napoleons,  pp.  50  et  seq. 

2.  A  small  place  in  Lower  Egypt,  belonging  to 
Soronbfii  in  the  district  of  Rosetta,  province  of 
al-Buhaira.  Comp.  Diction .  etc.,  loc.  eit. 

3.  A  spot  in  Upper  Egypt,  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Armant,  in  the  district  of  Luxor  (al-Akçur), 
province  Kenâ;  comp.  ibid. 

4.  A  large  lake  of  30000  acres  formerly  stretched 
landward  behind  the  city  of  AbQklr  (N9.  1)  and 
now  dried  up.  In  the  time  of  the  French  ex¬ 
pedition  the  lake  —  also  called  then  al-MaMlya 
—  was  still  connected  with  the  sea.  The  nar¬ 
row  plain  in  the  east,  which  separated  it  from  the 
Sea  of  Etkü  (EdkQ),  was  also  perhaps  broken 
through  at  certain  times.  In  the  west  it  is  bounded 
by  the  narrow  stripe  of  fertile  land,  through  which 
passes  the  khalijj  of  Alexandria,  the  present 
MahmQdlya  Canal.  Then  follows,  to  the  west,  the 
Lake  of  Mareotis,  which  was  dried  up  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  which  was  submerged  again  by 
the  English  only  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Alexandria  in  1801.  At  that  time  the  water  of 
the  Lake  of  BQklr  was  conducted  to  the  fertile 
land.  Later  on  the  connection  with  the  sea  was 


cut  off,  and  from  1888  the  whole  lake  was  drained 
by  an  English  company  and  dried  up*  Now  it  U 
a  specially  productive  cultivated  land* 

The  lakes  of  BQkIr  and  EtktX  were,  according: 
to  Arabian  tradition,  fertile  tracts  of  land  in  the: 
time  of  the  Pharaohs  and  partly  also  under  the* 
caliphs.  Legend  relates  their  origin  as  follows:: 
The  wife  of  a  Pharaoh,  to  whom  these  lands- 
belonged,  on  a  sudden  required  money  for  the 
tithes  of  the  vineyards  that  were  to  be  paid  to 
her;  the  peasants  could  not  afford  it,  and  she  had 
those  lands  submerged.  But  prosaic  statements  con¬ 
nect  the  origin  of  the  lakes  with  the  neglcctedness  of 
the  canals,  the  removal  of  the  estuary  of  the  Nile 
and  strong  spring-tides.  Such  a  strong  overflow  of 
the  sea  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  720  (1320)* 
Bibliography.  cAlI  MubSrak,  loc.  cit.\ 
Kalkashandl  (trans.  Wiistenf.)  pp.  29,  99;  AbuT- 
Mahäsin  (ed.  Juynb.  et  Matth.),  i.  50;  Expédi¬ 
tion  de  l' Egypte',  Etat  moderne,  ii:l.  192,  483 
et  seq.  ;  ii*>  82;  W.  Willcocks,  Egyptian  irri¬ 
gation  ( 2< J  ed.),  p.  245,  passim. 

5.  AbQklr  or  BüklrSn  is  the  name  of  a  legen¬ 
dary  mountain  for  of  a  place  on  a  certain  moun¬ 
tain)  in  Egypt,  on  which  all  the  birds  flock  once 
a  year.  All  of  them  put  their  heads  in  a  cleft 
until  one  remains  there  suspended  dead.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  YfikQt  and  others,  the  birds  that  flock  on 
that  mountain  (commonly  called  IJjebel  al  Tair) 
arc  called  BQklr.  The  mountain  was  supposed  to 
be  situated  near  Ansinä  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Bibliography :  Abu’l-Mahäsin,  loc.  eit.,  L 
45;  Eibl.  geogr.  arab.  (ed.  de  Goejc),  vii.  82; 
YakQt,  Mtêjjam,  ii.  21  ;  Kazwlnl  (ed.  WUstenf.)* 
i.  168.  *  (C.  II.  Becker.) 

ABUKLEA,  [English  misspelling  of  the  Arabic 
AbQ  Tllh,  the  name  of  a  watering  place  on  the 
caravan  road,  which  runs  from  Dongola  through 
Kurt!  (Korti,  on  the  Nile),  avoiding  the  Nile 
curve  of  Berber,  directly  to  al-Metamnia,  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  and  then  further  to  the  Sudan.  AbQ 
Jlih  is  situated  between  170  and  180  north  lat.,, 
a  little  north-west  of  al-Mctamma.  Its  renown  is- 
merely  due  to  a  brilliant  military  feat  of  the 
English  against  the  troops  of  the  Sudanese  Mahdl 
Muhammed  b.  'Abd  Allah.  In  order  to  rescue 
Gordon  blockaded  in  Khar|üm,  the  expedition  of 
Lord  Wolscley  to  Khartüm  was  undertaken  in  the 
autumn  of  1884.  In  KQrtl  Wolscley  divided  his 
army  into  the  „river  column“  and  the  „desert 
column“.  The  latter,  consisting  of  1800  men  with 
2800  camels,  was  to  push  from  Körtl  to  al- 
Mctamma  through  the  desert.  The  Mahdl’s  men 
endeavored  to  prevent  it  in  all  possible  manner, 
and  so  it  came  to  several  fights,  the  most  import¬ 
ant*  of  which,  the  one  near  Aba  Tllh  (17th  January 
1885),  is  celebrated  as  a  decisive  victory  of  the 
English  arms.  The  English  had  74  dead  and  85 
wounded;  the  enemy  lost  about  1200  men.  The 
effect  of  the  rout  on  the  Mahdfs  camp  is  depicted 
by  Slatin  Pasha  in  his  Eire  and  sword  in  the 
Sudan,  p.  319. 

Bibliography  :  W.  S.  Churchill,  The  river 
war,  i.  97  et  seq.\  Count  Gleichen,  With  the 
camel  corps  up  the  Nile ;  Ibrahim  Fawtl  Pasha, 
Kitâb  a  l- Sudan  bain  yadai  Qhurdün  wa-Kit- 
tàener  (Cairo,  1 3 19),  ii.  40  et  seq. 

(C.  H.  Becker.) 

ABUMERON,  misspelling  of  AbQ  Marwftn. 
[See  inN  zuhr.] 

ABUSHEHR.  [See  büsuehr.] 
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ABUSHKA  („little  father*),  an  East-Turkish- 
Osmanli  dictionary  for  Mir  cAlI  fiber's  works,  en¬ 
titled  after  its  commencing  word.  There  exist  two 
editions  of  it,  the  more  circumstantial  one  has 
been  translated  into  Hungarian  by  Vâmbéry 
(Budapest,  1862),  and  edited  by  Welyaminof-Zeroof 
(St.  Petersburg,  1868).  Numerous  MSS.  arc  extant  ; 
comp.  Pcrtsch  (Berlin),  N®.  85. 

ABÜÇÏR.  [See  iUNlu.) 

ABWÄ’,  a  place  on  the  road  from  Mecca  to 
Medina,  23  miles  from  al-ßjuhfa.  According  to 
•orac  authorities  the  name  really  belonged  to  a 
mountain  situated  there.  According  to  gcncial 
tradition,  Muhammed’s  mother,  Amina,  died  there 
on  her  return  journey  from  Medina  and  was  buried 
there.  Some  Meccans  arc  said  to  have  proposed, 
before  they  marched  out  to  the  Ohod  battle,  to 
dig  up  her  corpse,  in  onder  to  have  a  counter- 
pledge  in  hand  against  Muhammed,  but  the  others 
refused  to  do  so.  But  how  uncertain  this  all  is, 
may  be  seen  from  another  tradition  (Tabari,  i. 
980),  according  to  which  Amina's  grave  was  in 
Mecca.  Muhammed's  first  looting  expedition  from 
Medina  was  called  after  this  spot.  Sprenger  ( Die 
alte  Geographic  Arabiens ,  p.  1 55)  seeks  Abwâ'  in 
the  present  Mastura;  comp.  Burckhardt,  Travels 
in  Arabia ,  ii.  112  et  set/, 

Tibi i ogr  a phy\  Tabari,  i.  980,  1 266  et  set/ ., 
1270;  Ibn  Hisjrfm  (cd.  Wüstcnf.),  i.  107,415; 
nl-Iiakrl  (cd.  Wüstcnf.),  pp.  62,  679;  Yaküt, 
MuQ {tja m9  i.  100;  Wâlÿidl,  Kitab.  abrna  ghazl 
(Wellhauscn),  p.  103. 

ABWÄB.  [Sec  WÄB.] 

ABYSSINIA,  a  country  in  East  Africa,  the 
name  of  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
Ifabash .  This  name,  which  was  thought  to  de¬ 
signate  a  mixture  of  races  (root  h  b$±\  seems  rather 
to  have  been  that  of  a  South-Arabian  people, 
who  probably  lived  in  the  western  part  of  Yemen 
(TihSma),  and  who  emigrated  afterwards  to  Africa. 
The  coast  of  Adulis  (Zula),  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  stretch  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea  that  oiïers  a  tolerably  safe  landing  and,  in 
addition,  is  in  the  proximity  of  the  Abyssinian 
plateau,  might  have  attracted  there  emigrants  from 
South  Arabia  and  facilitated  commerce  with  Mecca, 
which  was  pretty  nourishing  in  Muhammed's  time. 
Ow'ing  to  this  circumstance,  and  on  the  advice  of 
Muhammed  himself,  certain  Meccans  converted 
to  Isläm,  emigrated  to  Abyssinia  in  order  to  avoid 
being  tempted  by  the  Koraifchites  to  abjure  their 
new  faith.  The  Muslim  historians,  however,  allege 
another  reason  for  it;  they  declare  also  that  there 
was  a  second  emigration  to  Abyssinia  and  that 
Muhammed  sent  a  messenger  with  a  letter  to  the 
Abyssinian  king,  all  which  is  merely  a  legend. 

In  the  year  20  (641),  or  later  according  toothers, 
cOmar  is  said  to  have  sent  a  small  naval  expe¬ 
dition  against  the  Abyssinian  coast,  which  expe¬ 
dition  miscarried. 

Since  that  time  for  centuries  the  Mussulmans 
have  as  good  as  not  at  all  penetrated  into  Abys¬ 
sinia,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  al¬ 
most  no  information  at  all  about  Abyssinia  proper 
from  the  ancient  Arab  geographers,  such  as  Ibn 
Ehordadbeh,  Ya^Qbl,  Ibn  Kostch,  Mukaddasf,  etc. 

In  general  they  know  only  L)jarml,  which  is  in¬ 
dicated  os  the  capital  of  the  country.  This  state¬ 
ment  has  originated  in  Ehuilrizml's  §ürat  al*artf 
(without,  however,  being  borrowed  from  Ptolemy's 
ytuyp.  ùtynywt ç),  namely  the  map  that  Caliph  al- 


Ma’mdn  had  drawn  up  between  201  and  9 to 
(816—825);  al-Kh^itixml  distinguishes  between  a 
large  ßjarml  and  a  UjannI  of  the  Abyssinian*. 
Mas'adI  (il/wrfltf)’,  Paris,  ill.  34)  says  that  there 
are  many  towns  in  Abyssinia,  but  he  meutions 
only  the  capital  of  the  NadjftshI,  Kacbar  (Ancober? 
Axum?  s  KolghQr?).  Ya^üt  {Mucfpjam^  i.  29) 
mentions  only  l>jarml  *nd  that  only  by  the  way, 
for  he  has  no  special  article  on  Abyssinia.  What 
he  says  about  the  Uadic  Islands  (Massäwa,  already 
mentioned  by  IMas'odl,  Tanbih ,  p.  330,  Tabari, 
i.  2480  et  je/.)  and  of  Dahlak  may  hardly  be 
called  an  exception.  IdrlsI  speaks  of  it  at  greater 
length,  but  some  of  the  towns  which  he  enume¬ 
rates  arc  on  the  littoral,  and  the  three  cities: 
Hjanbaita  (Adua?  Rohar),  Markata  and  Nadjagha, 
situated  at  a  little  distance  from  „the  river  that 
crosses  Abyssinia  to  fall  afterwards  into  the  Nile*, 
have  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  identified.  Ibn 
Sactd  (d.  1286)  and  Abu’l-FidaJ  (his  Geography 
was  finished  in  1321)  added  to  the  information 
they  had  drawn*  from  Idris!  many,  but  inexact  de¬ 
tails;  they  knew  the  province  of  Sahart  (TigrC), 
the  nation  of  Kurla  (Kuollar)  the  lake  Ahiwüs 
(K*ärä?  Agau?),  Kalghür,  etc.  Dimash^I  mentions 
six  Abyssinian  races,  of  which  only  three  can  be 
identified  with  Abyssiuian  regions  :  Amharft,  Sahart 
and  Dümot  (the  last  name  may  not  designate  the 
large  region  of  Godjam).  Ibn  al-Wardl  ( 1 5* b  cen¬ 
tury)  and  no  doubt  Ibn  Shabib  nl-Narrânl  (l4,h 
century),  whom  he  copies,  repeat  only  after  Mascudl 
the  name  of  the  capital:  Ka'bar  (Vatican  MS. 
N°.  286:  Kacfr).  As  to  the  later  Arab  authors, 
one  may  hardly  expect  from  them  information 
about  Abyssinia.  That  part  of  the  geographical 
literature  produced  by  them  consists  mainly  of 
rihlaSy  or  descriptions  of  travels  on  the  occasion 
of  pilgrimage  etc.,  and  contains  no  geographical 
work  of  any  importance. 

The  letters  which  the  Abyssinian  kings  wrote 
to  the  sultans  of  Egypt  (namely  asking  for  the 
metropolitan,  or  a büna ),  and  the  answers  of  the 
latter  gave  Tmarl  the  opportunity  of  furnishing 
in  his  al •  Tacrlf  bi' l-mu/(ahh  al*i!iarlf  some  in¬ 
formation  about  Abyssinia,  which  is  only  correct 
as  far  as  regards  the  Mussulman  provinces  of  Adal. 
The  only  Arabian  author  who  gives  exact  infor¬ 
mation  about  these  provinces  and  the  history  of 
Abyssinia  of  his  time  is  Makrlzi  in  his  small 
treatise  al-Jlmam  bi-a/t/tbar  man  bi-arJ  al-ffabai&a 
min  mulûk  a l- Islam  written  in  839  (1434*1435)* 
MakrizI  speaks  of  a  region  (/77m)  of  Abyssinia 
called  Zailac  (after  its  principal  town,  the  present 
Zeila),  which  comprised  seven  principalities:  Awfat, 
Dawäro,  Arababnl  (Arefi  ?),  Sfiarkhâ,  Ball,  Därä 
and  the  powerful  state  of  lladyä.  Each  of  these 
principalities  was  governed  by  its  ow ^  prince, 
but  all  together  were  subject  to  the  sultan  (ha(l) 
of  Amharâ.  Makrlzi  evidently  has  in  mind  the 
State  of  Zailac  in  the  years  1425 — 1432  when 
ßjamäl  al-Dln  II  endeavored  to  subject  it  to  his 
rule,  in  which  he  indeed  succeeded  for  a  short 
time  without,  howxver,  obtaining  political  supre¬ 
macy.  The  proper  empire  of  Zailac,  corresponding 
to  the  previous  Adal,  arose  under  Hakfc  al-Din 
II  (1365-1366—1374-1375)  from  the  principality 
of  Awfat  (Ifât),  whose  first  known  prince  was 
cOmar  VValashma'  (about  1260).  The  old  empire 
of  Adal  as  will  be  seen  below  disappeared  in 
the  wars  with  cAmda  Scyon.  —  All  those  coun¬ 
tries  were  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  king  of 
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Abyssinia,  of  which,  however,  they  endeavored  to 
rid  themselves.  In  the  course  of  the  13th  and 
14*  centuries  a  pretty  large  number  of  Mussul¬ 
mans  penetrated  into  Abyssinia  (in  Shoa  and  up 
to  BSgamedr);  the  first  king  of  the  Solomonian 
dynasty,  Yekuno  Amlftk  (1270—1285),  is  said  to 
have  persecuted  the  Muslims.  This  was  the  cause 
of  a  series  of  wars,  chiefly  renowned  for  the 
victories  of  cAmda  Seyon  (1314 — 1344)  over  the 
kings  of  Adal:  $abr  al-Dln,  Djamal  al-Dln,  etc. 
These  wars  were  continued  by  cArmla  Seyon’s  suc¬ 
cessors:  NewSya  Krestos  (1344—1372),  Däwit 
(1382 — 141 1),  Yeshalc  (1414 — 1429),  Zar*a  Yacekob 
(1434—1468),  Ba’eda  Märyäm  (1468 — 1478),  Es* 
kender  (1478 — 1494),  etc.  Ba’eda  Miryfim,  besides, 
subjected  also  the  king  of  the  Danäkil  (Afar),  a 
Mussulman  tribe,  which  up  to  these  days  occupies 
the  region  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Abys- 
synian  plateau.  In  the  beginning  of  the  l6(h  cen¬ 
tury  Isläm  in  Abyssinia  was  in  complete  decadence. 

For  two  centuries  the  theater  of  these  wars  was 
in  general  out  of  Abyssinia  proper.  In  1 52 1  the 
sultan  of  Adal,  AbQ  Bekr  b.  Muhammed,  removed 
to  llarar  the  seat  of  his  government,  thus  put¬ 
ting  it  in  close  contact  with  Shoa  and  Abyssinia. 
Shortly  afterwards  there  began  the  great  invasion 
of  the  Somali  chief,  Ahmed  b.  Muhammed  Grin, 
who,  supported  by  the  artillery  and  the  troops 
which  the  Turkish  pasha  of  Zcila  had  sent  him, 
penetrated  into  Abyssinia  up  to  its  northern  fron¬ 
tier,  ravaging  the  country  repeatedly,  and  even 
burning  the  famous  cathedral  of  Axum.  The  history 
of  this  conquest  by  cArab  Kaklh  (written  towards 
1543)  is  the  only  Arabic  work  that  mentions 
many  places  in  Abyssinia.  In  1544  Grill  was 
defeated  and  killed  by  King  Galäwd€wos  (reigned 
1540 — 1559),  who  in  his  turn  was,  in  March 
1559,  vanquished  and  killed  by  NQrnl-Din,  Grid's 
successor.  Two  years  previously,  Massäwa  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Turks,  who,  thanks  to  the  assistance 
of  the  azma£  Yesljajf,  the  governor  of  the  maritime 
province,  seized  the  neighboring  tow*ns,  even  De- 
baroa,  the  capital  of  that  province.  Yeshafc,  having 
revolted  against  King  Sarsa  Dengel  (1563 — 1597), 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  but  they  were 
beaten  in  a  great  battle  near  Abba  Garimi  in 
1578.  In  1589  Sarsa  Dengel  defeated  near  Arkiko 
the  Turkish  pasha  Kadäwcrt,  who  perished  in 
the  battle. 

Owing  to  these  victories  of  Sarça  Dengel  and 
to  that  which  he  won  over  Muhamm/cd  IV,  king 
of  Adal,  in  1577,  and  also  to  the  help  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  the  Mussulmans,  either  in  the  north  or  in 
the  south,  were  no  longer  a  serious  danger  to 
Abyssinia.  The  Mussulman  kingdom  of  Sennaar 
was  also  conquered  by  King  Susneos  (Sisinnius, 
1607—1632).  In  1674,  'pallia,  the  emir  of  Adal,  was 
incited  by  rebels  to  seise  Abyssinia,  but  he  gave 
them  to  understand  that  it  was  impossible.  The 
Balaw  (Bedja),  who,  towards  1650,  had  founded 
the  Mussulman  State  of  Samhar,  under  the  nä5ib 
of  Arkiko,  frequently  annoyed  the  people  of  the 
frontier,  but  they  felt  too  feeble  before  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  kings.  Thus,  in  1693,  the  nä’ib  MOsa 
(a  descendant  of  Amer  Kunnu),  having  retained 
certain  things  that  were  destined  for  King  Iyasu 
1,  went  himself  to  Axum  to  implore  the  king’s 
pardon.  Shortly  after,  in  1697,  an  emir  of  the 
Balaw  also  was  vanquished,  and  in  1769,  under 
Räs  Mikael,  the  nä’ib’s  veileity  of  independence 
was  immediately  constrained. 


Still,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the*  Muslim  lava« 
•ions,  and  chiefly  that  of  Grill,  contributed  to 
Abyssinia  being  opened  to  the  Mussulmans,  that 
which  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  latter  in 
that  country,  although  the  forced  conversion  im¬ 
posed  by  the  kings  of  Adal  possibly  did  not  last 
long.  Thus  in  1648  the  ambassadors  of  the  Imim 
of  Sanci’,  Ismä'll  al-Mutawakkil,  found  at  a  short 
distance  from  Gondar  a  town  entirely  inhabited 
by  Mussulmans,  and  in  the  Enderta  they  met  with 
Êiliâfi'ite  Muslims;  at  Gondar,  too,  Mussulman  quar¬ 
ters  existed  already  at  that  time.  Unfortunately 
there  are  no  circumstantial  annals  for  the  reign  of 
Fäsiladas  (1632 — 1667),  but  it  is  known  that  in 
1668  a  council  convoked  by  King  Yohannes  I 
interdicted  the  Mussulmans  to  live  together  with 
the  Christians,  and  that  this  interdiction  was  re¬ 
newed  in  1678;  this  shows  that  there  was  a  respect¬ 
able  number  of  Mussulmans  in  Abyssinia. 

In  the  course  of  the  i8,h  century  the  IslSmic 
faith  was  spread  among  the  Galla  (Boran),  south¬ 
east  of  Abyssinia  proper  and  north  of  Shoa.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Krapf  (Reisen,  i.  106),  the  Wollo  were 
converted  to  Islam  by  an  Arab  called  Debelo. 
RUppcl  affirms  that  towards  1830  Isläm  progressed 
in  Abyssinia,  and  indeed  the  tribes  of  the  TigrS 
language  (Northern  Abyssinia)  that  were  still  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  are  now 
Mussulmans  either  entirely  as  the  Habäb,  Tama- 
riän,  Takles,  J  etc.,  t  r  in  a  great  part,  as  the 
Mensa,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Isläm  in  Abyssinia 
has  been  indirectly  favored  by  commerce,  for  in 
order  to  enter  Abyssinia  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
the  Mussulman’s  territory.  This  circumstance  made 
the  Mussulmans  almost  sole  masters  of  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  commerce,  that  which  increased  greatly 
their  number  in  that  country  and  procured  them 
great  wealth  and  influence.  Räs  cAlI  of  the  Edju 
Galla  (Gugsä),  who  from  1830  to  1855  was  very 
powerful  in  BSgamedr,  etc.,  though  baptised  him¬ 
self,  favored  the  Mussulmans  and  displeased  the 
Abyssinians;  this  brought  forth  a  reaction  under 
King  Theodoros  (1855 — 1868),  an  implacable 
enemy  of  the  Mussulmans.  This  reaction  attained 
its  highest  degree  after  the  wars  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  had  occupied  (1830 — 1848)  certain 
provinces  in  Northern  Abyssinia  (Ilallenga,  Al- 
gheden,  Sabderät,  etc.),  spreading  there  the  Is- 
lämic  faith.  In  1864  they  took  Massäwa  from  the 
Turks;  in  1875,  after  having  seized  Harar  and 
some  provinces  in  Southern  and  Western  Abys¬ 
sinia,  the  khedive  sent  by  the  way  of  Massäwa 
an  expeditionary  corps,  which  was  annihilated  by 
King  Yohannes  in  the  battle  of  Gudda-Guddi 
(17th  November  1875k  a  second  Egyptian  army, 
commanded  by  the  khedive’s  son,  Ilasan  Pasha, 
was  also  defeated  at  Gura  on  the  7tl*  March  1876. 
King  Yohannes,  firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  pro¬ 
mulgated  an  edict  (1880),  which  compelled  the 
Mussulmans  cither  to  embrace  Christianity  or  to 
leave  the  country.  Many  Muslims  emigrated  to 
Gallabat,  and  in  1883  the  Mussulmans  of  Serae, 
Ilamascn,  and  other  places  obtained  the  permis¬ 
sion  to  remain  in  the  country,  but  they  were 
separated  and  confined  to  two  places;  these  mea¬ 
sures,  for  the  northern  part  at  least,  did  not  last 
long.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  before 
the  persecutions  of  Theodoros  and  Yohannes  the 
Mussulmans  were  not  equally  distributed  in  the 
different  provinces:  they  were  for  instance  of  a 
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small  somber  in  Godjam,  but  are  siid  to  have 
formed  the  half  of  the  population  of  the  Wollo 
and  Edju  countries.  Now  the  Mussulmans  are  very 
numerous  in  Kuolla,  while  the  Christians  rather 
lire  in  Dag*.  In  Shoa  there  are  a  great  many 
Mussulmans,  they  are  much  less  in  Dambei*  Godjam, 
etc.  In  the  Colonia  Eritrea  there  are  200000  Mus* 
sulmans;  they  consequently  constitute  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  population.  They  have  four  kädls 
(namely,  in  the  towns  of  Keren,  Agordat,  Mas- 
sHwa  and  Asmara)  nominated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  JcAdls 
(of  the  Habab,  Assaorta,  etc.).  By  the  tribes  of 
Sahel  the  office  of  Imam  is  hereditary  in  certain 
families  that  do  not  belong  to  the  tribe;  so  for 
instance  the  Imâmate  of  the  Habib  belongs  to  a 
Derlei  family. 

The  Mussulmans  of  Eritrea  —  leaving  those  of 
Massiwa  out  of  the  question  —  form  four  distinct 
groups,  namely:  1.  The  Soho  and  their  assimi¬ 
lated  (to  the  south  of  Samhar,  in  Southeastern 
Eritrea),  partly  converted  to  Islam  already  in  the 
14th  century.  2.  The  Mussulmans  of  Sahel  and 
Central  Anseba;  their  Islamic  faith  is  generally 
recent,  but  strong  enough  in  Sahel:  3.  The  Mus¬ 
sulmans  of  Barka;  those  arc  Bedja  and  Abyssi- 
nians  who  have  since  long  professed  Islam  and 
even  spread  it  among  the  Algheden  and  the 
Barva;  the  latter,  pagans  still  50  years  ago,  are 
now  all  Mussulmans.  4.  The  Mussulmans  of  the 
TigrC  provinces  of  Eritrea. 

Abyssinian  Islam  for  the  greatest  part  professed 
by  Cushite  nations  (Galla,  Soho,  Bedja,  etc.)  is 
not  so  strict  as  elsewhere.  There  exist  no  theo¬ 
logical  schools  connected  with  mosques;  the  few 
Arabs  of  Massäwa  that  devote  themselves  to 
religious  studies  go  to  Cairo  to  study  there  in  the 
Azhar  Mosque,  and  very  often  happens  that  they 
do  not  return  to  their  native  country.  The  reli¬ 
gious  brotherhoods,  that,  powerful  element  of  the 
present  Isläm,  arc  not  known  at  all  in  Abyssinia. 
Owing  to  this  indifference  and  to  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  observances  of  Islam,  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans  of  Eritrea  are  seen  to  be  present  at 
Christian  religious  festivals  and  to  keep  to  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  in  contradiction  to  IslSm. 

Bibliograph y  :  G.  Fumagalli,  Bibliografia 
etiopica  (Milan,  1893);  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  d. 
•rab,  Li/ter .,  ii.  401  et  seq.  y  Basset,  Etudes  sur 
P  histoire  de  V  Éthiopie  (Paris,  1882;  reprint 
from  the  Journ .  As.)  ;  Les  inscriptions  de  Vile 
de  Dahlak  (Paris,  1893;  reprint  from  the  Journ . 
As.)ÿ  ‘Arab  Fakih,  Futüh  al-Habaiha  (=  Histoire 
de  la  conquête  de  P  Abyssinie  ;  comp.  Brockel- 
mann,  loc .  eit .,  ii,  410);  Bcccari,  Kerum  acthiop, 
script .  oec.  (Rome,  1905);  L.  Caetani,  Annali 
delP  Islam  ;  Conti  Rossini,  Note  sugli  II a  bal  at 
(Rome,  1905;  Rendieonti  della  Reale  Accad.  dei 
Leneei)\  Bibl.  geogr .  arab.  (ed.  de  Goejc);  Annales 
Yohannis  Iyasu  I  et  Bakàffà  (ed.  1.  Guidi,  in 
the  Corpus  script .  Christ .  Oriental . ,  Paris, 
I9°5)î  Makrïzî,  A'it3b  al-ilmUm  (comp.  Brockel- 
mann,  loc.  «7.,  ii.  40);  C.  A.  Nallino,  al-Huwa» 
rizmî  et  il  suo  rifacimcnto  della  geogr.  di  Tolomeo 
(Rome,  1894;  Rendic on ti  della  Reale  Accad.  dei 
Line  et)  ;  Peiser,  Zur  Gesch .  Abessiniens  im  77. 
Jahrhundert  (Berlin,  1898);  R.  Pcrilli,  Di  qua 
dal Mareb  (Florence,  1905);  Zeitsehr .  d \  Deutsch . 
Morgen l.  Gesellseh .,  vii.  338  et  seq. 

(I.  Gvidi.) 

ACHIR.  [See  a$11ïr.] 


CÀD,  an  ancient  tribe  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Kor’in.  Its  history  may  be  learned  only  from 
sporadic  indications;  it  was  a  mighty  nation  that 
lived  immediately  after  the  time  of  Noah,  and 
which  became  haughty  on  account  of  its  great 
prosperity  (Korean,  vii.  67;  xli.  14).  The  large 
edifices  of  the  ‘Adites  are  spoken  of  in  KoFftn, 
xxvi.  128  et  seq.\  comp,  lxxxix.  5-6  the  expres¬ 
sion  „cAd,  Irani  of  the  pillars*,  where  Iram  may 
designate  either  a  tribe  or  a  place.  According  to 
Kor  an,  xlvi.  20,  the  cAdites  inhabited  al-AhkSf 
(the  sand  downs).  The  prophet  sent  to  them, 
their  „brother*  Hüd,  was  treated  by  them  just  as 
Muhammed  was  later  treated  by  the  Meccans, 
and  on  account  of  that  they  were,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Hod  and  a  few  pious  men,  swept  away 
by  a  violent  storm  (vii.  70;  xi.  61  ;  xli  15  ;  liv.  19; 
lxix.  6).  Finally,  in  Korean,  xi.  54,  is  said  that 
they  suffered  from  a  drought.  These  indications 
gave  rise  to  whole  legends  narrated  by  the  Pro¬ 
phet.  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  what  more 
ancient  elements  are  in  those  legends.  The  an¬ 
cient  poets  knew  (Ad  as  an  ancient  nation  that 
had  perished  (Jarafa,  i.  8;  MufaddaliyUty  viii. 
40;  lbn  Hishàm,  ed.  Wiistenf.,  i.  468;  comp. 
Zuhair,  xx.  12  and  the  article  LOKmän),  hence 
the  expression,  „since  the  time  of  cAd*  (//a- 
mUsa ,  cd.  Frey  tag,  i.  195,  341).  Their  kings 
are  mentioned  in  the  Diwan  of  the  Ifinlhailites 
(lxxx.  6)  and  their  prudence  in  that  of  Nibigh* 
(xxv.  4).  The  mention  of  the  cAdite  Ahmar  by 
Zuhair  ( MtZallaka ,  verse  32)  and  in  the  Diwin 
of  the  Hu'lbailites  (p.  3 1)  merits  consideration, 
as  Mussulman  legend  puts  this  (Kudar)  al-Ahmar 
in  connection  with  tht  Hiamudites  [q.  v.).  Whether 
there  really  existed,  and  where,  a  nation  called 
cAd  is  still  an  unanswered  question.  The  genea¬ 
logies  of  the  Arabs  with  regard  to  the  ‘Adites 
naturally  are  valueless,  just  as  their  locating 
that  nation  in  the  large  uninhabitable  sandy  de¬ 
sert  between  cOman  and  Hadramawt.  The  identi¬ 
fication  of  Iram  with  Aram  adopted  by  the  Arabs 
and  several  modern  scholars  is  not  sure  at  all. 
Among  the  latter,  Loth  identified  cAd  with  the 
well-known  tribe  of  Iy*d;  on  the  other  hand, 
Sprenger  sought  for  the  cAdites  in  the  Oadites, 
who,  according  to  Ptolemy,  lived  in  Northwestern 
Arabia,  which  reminds  of  the  Iram  well  in  Hismft 
(IlamdAnf,  p.  126;  Sprenger,  Die  alte  Geogr . 
Arabiens ,  §  207).  But  Wellhauscn  remarked  that 
instead  of  „since  the  time  of  cAd*,  the  expres¬ 
sion  min  aNàd  also  occurs,  and  therefore  he  sup¬ 
poses  that  originally  cAd  was  a  common  noun 
(„the  ancient  time*;  adj.  (&di  =  very  ancient)  and 
that  the  mythical  nation  arose  from  a  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  that  word. 

Bibliograph  y  :  Tabari,  i.  231  et  seq.\ 
HamdfinT,  Djazlrat  aNarab ,  p.  80;  Sprenger, 
Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Mohammad \  i. 
5°5 — 5*8}  idem,  Die  alte  Geogr .  Arabiens^  §  1 99; 
Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai  sur  Phistoire  des 
Arabes^  i.  259;  Blochet,  Le  culte  cP Aphrodite* 

A  na  hi  ta  chez  les  Arabes  du  paganisme  (1902), 
pp.  27  et  seq .  ;  Loth,  in  the  Zeitsehr.  d.  Deutsch, 
Morgenl.  G  es  élise  h.,  xxxv.  622  et  seq.  y  Well* 
hausen,  in  the  Göttinger  Gelehrte  Anzeigen , 
1902,  p.  596.  (F.  Buhl.) 

CADA,  (a.  ;  p.,  T.  and  others  Ädat,  Ädet  = 
habit,  custom),  a  legal  term  designating  a  pres¬ 
criptive  right,  which  is,  in  Islamic  countries,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  cononical  law  (ià<*rfa)y  made 
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current  in  those  juridical  cases  which  are  not 
closely  connected  with  the  religious  ordinances. 
The  practical  validity  of  this  right,  which  often  is 
in  disagreement  with  the  theologically  established 
law,  divided  in  many  countries  the  jurisdiction 
into  a  spiritual  and  a  secular  one.  We  are  now 
in  possession  of  several  collections  of  c3da  laws. 
In  literature,  €Hda  is  sometimes  substituted  by  the 
term  curf,  or  kânün. 

Bib/i ogr aphy:  I.  Goldziher, Die  fähiriten, 
pp.  104  et  seq.\  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Van  den 
Berg' t  beoefening  van  het  Mo  ham .  reckt,  i.  10  et 
seq.\  T.  W.  Juynboll,  Handleiding ,  pp.  8  et  seq . 
As  regards  the  literature  on  Indian  aud  North 
African  l3da,  see  Breuss  he  he  Jahrbücher ,  1 905, 
pp.  290  et  seq.  For  India,  Customs  in  the  frans - 
border  territories  of  the  north-west  frontier  fro • 
vinees  (Journ.  of  the  Roy.  As .  See,  Bengal,  lxxiii., 
part  3,  1904,  extra  number,  pp.  1 — 34);  for 
North  Africa:  Saïd  Boulifa,  Le  kanoun  d'Adni 
(Recueil  de  mémoires  et  de  textes ,  Algiers,  1905, 
pp.  151  et  seq.)',  Dccambroggio,  Kanoun  or  fia 
des  Berbères  du  sud-tunisien  (Revue  tunisienne , 
ix.  346  et  seq.).  (I.  Goluziher.) 

ADA  (t.),  a  word  meaning  „ island“  or  „pe¬ 
ninsula“,  which  often  occurs  in  geographical  names, 
e.  g.  Adatfale  [q.  v.],  Ada  küi,  Ada  own,  Ada 
pazar,  Adalar  denizt  (island  sea  archipelago). 

ADÄJ  (a.),  lit.  „payment“,  „accomplishment“, 
a  technical  term  used  in  the  fikh  to  designate 
the  accomplishment  of  a  religious  duty  in  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  law,  in  opposition  to 
kad&,  which  designates  the  belated  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  religious  duty  (of  course  when  the 
delay  is  permitted).  It  is  also  to  be  distinguished 
between  a  perfect  and  an  imperfect  accomplish¬ 
ment  (al-ada*  al- k a  mil  and  a  l -ad a*  al-nukif).  — 
lo  the  reading  of  the  Kor'fln  adld  means  the 
traditional  pronunciation  of  the  letters,  synonymous 
with  kir3*a  [q.  v.]. 

ADAB  (a.),  a  term  meaning,  in  both  the 
heathen  and  the  IsUmic  times,  the  noble  and 
humane  tendency  of  the  characer  and  its  ma¬ 
nifestation  in  the  conduct  of  life  and  social 
intercourse.  There  is  a  well-known  aphorism, 
also  frequently  occurring  in  the  HadllJh:  kâda'l • 
a  Jab  an  yakün  th.ultJiayi  l-din  („it  can  almost 
be  asserted  that  adab  equals  two  thirds  of 
religion“).  Parallelly  to  this  practical  designation 
of  this  word  there  is  also  a  metaphorical  one: 
the  knowledge  that  leads  to  an  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  of  a  higher  degree  and  enables  a  more  re¬ 
fined  social  intercourse,  especially  the  knowledge 
of  Arabic  philology,  poetry  and  its  explanation 
and  the  ancient  history  of  the  Arabs  (comp.  Rhi- 
tanat  al-adab ,  iv.  1 24).  The  latter  application  of 
the  word  adab  arose  from  the  influence  of  the 
culture  tendency,  after  the  Persian  model,  towards 
*  more  refined  tone  and  the  growth  of  profane 
literature  since  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
the  llidjra.  According  to  this,  one  may  judge  of. 
the  contents  of  more  special  writings,  e.  g.  I  bn 
ICotaiba’s  Adab  al-katib ,  of  the  books  entitled 
Adab  al-wuzarlB,  etc.  —  The  different  branches 
of  adab,  being  profane  belles-lettres,  are  strictly 
distinguished  from  cilm,  which  sums  up  the  reli¬ 
gious  sciences  (Kod&n,  Hadlth  and  jurisprudence). 
Besides  the  real  attainments  sometimes  also  so¬ 
cial  qualities  and  skill  in  sport  and  in  ingenious, 
mostly  imported  games,  arc  included  in  the  term 
adab.  Persian  influence  on  adab  is  reflected  in  the 


following  maxim  of  the  vizier  al-Hasan  b.  Sahl 
(d.  236  =  850-851):  „The  arts  (aUJtdZb,  pL)  belong¬ 
ing  to  fine  culture  are  ten:  three  Shahradjgnic 
(playing  lute,  chess,  and  with  the  javelin),  three 
NBshirwfinic  (medicine,  mathematics  und  equestrian 
art),  three  Arabic  (poetry,  genealogy  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  history);  but  the  tenth  excells  all:  the 
knowledge  of  the  stories  which  people  put  for¬ 
ward  in  their  friendly  gatherings“  (al-Husrl,  Zahr 
al-adab,  i.  142).  The  sphere  of  adab  is  naturally 
not  firmly  established;  sometimes  artistic  skill 
and  then  also  industrial  ability  are  counted  among 
the  funün  al-adab.  cAbd  al-Malik  b.  Idris  al- 
Djazarl,  vizier  of  Ibn  Abi  cAmir  in  Spain  (end 
of  4(1>  =  io11»  century),  composed  a  didactic  poem 
on  six  different  parts  of  adab  (al-l)abbl,  ed.  Co¬ 
dera,  p.  362,  where,  unfortunately,  these  parts  are 
not  enumerated).  Besides  that,  within  the  Aristo¬ 
telian  gradation  of  sciences,  the  propaedeutics 
(generally  called  al-ulum  al-riyadiya)  are  some¬ 
times  called  al-adab .  In  the  Ikhwan  al-fafä*  (Bom¬ 
bay,  treatise  7,  book  I,  p.  18),  besides  philology, 
poetry  and  mathematics,  also  magic,  fortune-tel¬ 
ling,  alchemy,  etc.  are  included  in  this  group  of 
sciences.  In  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  modern 
École  normale  arabe  (training  school  for  teachers) 
of  Cniro,  the  following  subjects  are  included  under 
the  term  tulwn  adalnya  :  grammar  (qarf  wa-nahw), 
calligraphy,  lexicology,  poetics  (jarful,  kaiväfl), 
rhetoric,  theory  of  style,  logic  (program  of  Di¬ 
rector  Emin  Beg  Sami,  year  1895).  The  taste  for 
adab  brought  forth  a  very  important  branch  of 
Arabic  literature,  of  which  al-L>j£hiz  passes  for 
the  founder. 

Bibliography.  Adam  Mcz,  Abtilkasim,  ein 
bagdader  Sittenbild  (Heidelberg,  1902),  intro¬ 
duction;  Brockclmann,  Gesch .  d.  arab.  Litter ., 
i.  92  //  seq.,  151  et  seq .  (I.  Goldzihkr.) 

CADAD  (a.)  =  number.  The  Arabs  give  different 
definitions  of  „number“.  The  most  comprehensive 
definition  says:  „The  number  is  the  unit  and  all 
what  results  from  it  by  division,  repetition  or  by 
the  combination  of  both  functions  (al-wUhid  w«- 
m3  yatahajjal  tninhn  . . .).  According  to  this  theory, 
the  I  and  also  the  fractions  would  be  included 
in  „number“.  Still,  whether  the  1  itself  is  a  number, 
is  a  question,  to  which  the  most  Arab  mathema¬ 
ticians  answer  in  the  negative.  Thus  the  1  is  to 
the  numerical  system  what  the  atom  (al-fjawhar 
al-fard)  is  to  the  substance,  and  although  it  is 
the  basis  of  every  number,  it  is  no  number  itself. 
Two  other  definitions,  in  conformity  with  this 
theory,  exclude  the  unit;  according  to  one,  every 
number  is  ‘the  half  of  the  sum  of  its  two  adja¬ 
cent  numbers  (ni{f  mafjmvf  ha$hiyataihi),  c.  g.  3  = 

L±A,  J  ss  according  to  the  other,  it  is  the 

quantity  composed  of  units  (al-kamJya  al-mulcial 
Ufa  min  al-uahidat).  The  latter  definition,  varying 
in  its  terms,  is  the  one  most  frequently  advanced. 
According  to  another  and  less  frequently  given  defi¬ 
nition,  the  numerals  express  the  quantity,  that  is 
to  say,  they  answer  to  the  question  „how  much“, 
or  „how  many“,  in  so  far  as  they  are  expressed 
according  to  the  ééatç  (al-alfâ$  al- dalla  cala 
' l- k amly a  bi-hasb  al-wacf).  As,  however,  in  Arabic 
the  question  „how  much“  is  not  answered 
cither  with  1  or  with  2,  but  with  the  singular 
or  dual  of  the  object  in  question,  these  two 
numerals,  according  to  this  definition,  are  also 
excluded. 
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According  to  âl-Zamafcb^hart,  there  arc,  properly 
speaking,  only  IS  numerals  which  hare  special 
.names  in  the  Arabic  language,  namely:  the  num¬ 
bers  I — IO,  loo  and  1000;  all  the  others  are, 
irom  his  point  of  view,  formed  of  these  in  a  se¬ 
condary  manner  by  means  of  composition  or  other 
combination. 

The  main  peculiarity  of  the  numerals  from  3 
to  10  is  their  masculine  and  feminine  forms  ;  quite 
in  disagreement  with  the  general  rule,  the  A3* 
marbüta  is  affixed  to  the  masculine  instead  of 
the  feminine  form.  The  different  explanations  of 
this  phenomenon  given  by  the  Arab  grammarians 
(e.  g.  Ibn  Va'lsjj,  i,  776  seq.)  arc  not  very 
conclusive.  Because  the  isolated  numeral  ends  with 
the  Aa\  it  is  supposed  that  this  primary  form  (<*/- 
*»//)  of  the  numeral  has  been  retained  for  the 
masculine,  while  the  feminine,  which  is  considered 
as  a  branch  (farc)  ol  the  latter,  retained  also  in 
the  numerals  the  secondary  form.  Kuropcan  gram¬ 
marians  (e.  g.  Wright,  i.  $  319,  note  a)  see  in 
this  anomaly  an  effort  to  give  prominence  to  the 
independent  substantive  nature  of  the  cardinal 
numbers,  by  which  they  differ  from  the  dependent 
adjectives. 

The  compound  numbers  11  — 19  have  a  parti¬ 
cular  formation;  generally  they  are  (with  the 
exception  of  12)  indeclinable,  and  arc  so  closely 
connected  with  one  another  that  they  arc  treated 
of  by  al-Zamafchibari  (p.  70,  §  210),  besides  in  the 
chapter  on  the  numerals,  also  in  that  on  com¬ 
pound  names  (al-murakkahat).  In  Aramaic  and  in 
the  Arabic  dialects  they  are  fused  into  one  word. 
It  is  quite  different  with  the  numbers  21 — 99; 
they  are  formed  by  placing  the  units  before  the 
tens  and  connecting  these  two  by  ira.  Both  units 
And  tens  are  declined  and  in  opposition  to  the 
numbers  II — 19  are  also  designated  only  as  mac* 
(ü/âi. 

It  is  known  that  the  numbers  3 — 10  govern  the 
gen.  plur.,  11 — 99  the  acc.  sing.,  and  from  100 
upwards  the  gen.  sing.;  the  numbers  300 — 900 
have,  besides,  this  anomaly  that  m?a  in  them  is 
put  not  in  the  plur.  but  in  the  gen.  sing.  In 
larger  composed  numbers  the  different  elements 
are  arranged  in  the  ascending  or  in  the  descend¬ 
ing  order  connected  with  one  another  by  ira. 

Just  as  in  the  definition  of  number,  the  I  has 
a  peculiar  position  also  in  the  description  of  the 
numerals  (Ibn  Ya^sh,  i.  774  et  seq.,  788  et  seq.). 
The  proper  word  for  I  is,  according  to  the  Arabs, 
wahid ,  which  is,  firstly,  the  nominal  designation 
for  the  numeral  I  (ism  c a/am  calâ  h  a  dji  a  '  I- m  i  id  Jr), 
and  secondly,  an  adjective  derived  from  irahda. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  a  had , 
which  is  also  of  a  double  nature.  The  numeral 
ahad  (ahad  a  it  all  fi'l^adad)  occurs  as  meaning 
„one*  (ma^na'/dnfirad)  only  in  composed  num¬ 
bers,  e.  g.  ahad  wa^iihrün  =  21,  and  namely  in 
the  place  of  wahid ,  therefore  the  hamza  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  substitute  (ha dal)  for  the  irait*. 
When  ahad  stands  alone,  it  is  then  an  indefinite 
pronoun,  „some  one**,  with  a  general  meaning 
(ma'na'l^umum  wa'/-ka(hra),  and  only  in  negative 
propositions,  e.  g.  ma  dja'ani  ahad .  This  second 
ahad,  in  which  the  hamta  is  supposed  to  be 
radical,  is  therefore  called,  in  opposition  to  the 
numeral  ahad ,  the  ahad  of  negation  (ahad  allait 
ß'l-uafy).  The  feminine  ihda  never  occurs  alone. 
—  These  statements,  like  all  the  grammatical 
remarks  of  the  Arabs,  show*  an  enormously  great 
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power  of  observation,  but  do  not  hit  at  the  right 
point.  The  proper  word  for  1  it  after  all  aAad% 
which  in  Arabic  as  well  as  in  other  languages 
can  be  used  in  an  indefinite  tense. 

The  cardinal  numbers  are  also  in  Arabic  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  real  numerals,  and  arc  therefore 
plainly  designated  as  asmä*  a  l -c a  dad.  The  other 
kinds  of  numerals  have  no  special  terms.  The  or¬ 
dinal  numbers  have  from  2  to  10  the  form  /5e*/, 
It— 19  are  indeclinable  and  from  20  onwards 
they  resemble  their  corresponding  cardinal  numbers. 

The  multiplicative  numbers  or  numeral  adverbs 
have  no  special  term  in  Arabic;  they  are  for  the 
greatest  part  expressed  by  means  of  nouns  as 
matra ,  karra ,  daf'a  and  the  like,  or  by  the  re¬ 
petition  of  the  numerals. 

The  distributive  numbers  have  likewise  only 
in  rare  cases  a  special  form  ;  al-Zamakhshaii  counts 
this  form  ns  md'dùl  in  his  treating  of  the  diptotes 
(p.  10,  $  18).  The  form  /wSï/  is  properly  speak¬ 
ing  not  considered  as  an  independent  gramma¬ 
tical  form,  but  as  one  derived  from  the  cardi¬ 
nal  or  ordinal  form.  Besides,  the  distributive  num¬ 
bers  also  occur  in  the  form  mafcal. 

The  ttisha  formations  of  the  numerals  are  treated 
of  in  a  continuous  way  only  by  Ibn  Sida  (xvii. 
1 18  //  seq.\  w  ho,  besides  other  details,  distinguishes 
between  (hat a  (hi  (=  min  haul  (ha  lit  (ha  air  lf(iya 
(halS(hat'*>*  )  and  (hulii(hi  (r=  (haw b  (ültthtt  (ha  13 - 
t hat  adhrtf).  lie  treats  in  the  most  circumstantial 
way  of  the  rtisbas  of  numerals  composed  of  units 
and  tens. 

The  fractions  (al-ab'nd  iva'l-kttsTir)  have  the 
forms  /nW,  /«V,  and  also  facit  (Ibn  Sida,  xvii. 
129).  As  to  the  more  exact  grammatical,  formal 
as  well  as  syntactical,  treatment  of  the  above 
mentioned  forms  of  numerals,  comp,  the  European 
and  Arabic  works  enumerated  in  the  bibliography. 

The  terminology  referring  to  the  numbers  is 
very  rich.  The  whole  numerical  system  is  divided 
into  three  serieses  (niarätib,  sing.  mart,  ha)  of 
units,  tens  and  hundreds  (J//J</,  c asjtarat ,  m?3t\ 
every  one  of  which  is  divided  again  into  9  parts 
Çuküd).  The  thousands  (u/üf)  are  not  considered 
as  a  special  series,  but  as  deriving  from  the 
three  former  serieses  as  ahad  al-uluf \  caiharat  at* 
ttlaf \  mi* at  al-ttltif  and  ulnf  al-ulrif  (Ibn  Ya^sh, 
i.  774).  The  number  is  cither  absolute  (mu(lak) 
and  consequently  an  entire  one  (sahih),  or  rela¬ 
tive  to  any  assumed  unit  (muduf  ila  wÿ  yufrad 
Wahid1*'*  )  and  consequently  a  fraction  (kasry  plur. 
kustir ,  kit  sut ât).  The  assumed  unit  is  the  deno¬ 
minator  (makhrad/).  Musa  t  (ah  is  the  product  of  a 
number  multiplied  by  another  number,  murabbd 1 
is  that  of  a  number  multiplied  by  itself,  that  is  to 
say  its  square.  If  the  former  multiplication  is  conti¬ 
nued  by  either  of  its  two  factors  (c.  g.  3  X  4  X  4)* 
the  product  is  called  mu<(ja  sam  (tridimensional); 
if  the  same  process  is  applied  to  the  square  of 
a  number  the  product  w  ill  be  the  cube  (mukaPab). 
In  the  simple  product,  each  factor  is  termed  dif" 
(rib),  in  that  of  the  square,  djidhr  (root),  the 
number  itself  is  therefore  called  mad/dhur. 

An  even  number  is  called  :awd/\  an  odd  one 
fard .  In  case  that  the  division  by  tw'o  (al-tanslf) 
of  an  even  number  can  be  continued  until  the 
quotient  comes  to  I  (as  for  instance  in  16),  the 
number  is  then  called  zawdj  al-zaivfj^  if  not,  it 
is  called  tau'dj  al-fard ,  no  difference  whether  the 
division  l>y  2  can  be  done  only  once  (as  in  6), 
or  more  than  once  (as  in  12).  Still  the  explana- 
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lions  of  the  Arabs  concerning  this  are  not  post- 
tire.  The  prime  number  is  called  a/'adad  al - 
mwwml  (or  also  awwal  fard \  because  they  are  all 
odd),  and  is  defined  as  a  number  divisible  only 
by  I  ( al-adad  alladhl  IS  yd’udduku  ghair  a /- 
wdhid).  i  and  2  do  not  come  as  prime  numbers, 
just  as  in  the  definition  of  their  figures  and  their 
syntax,  these  numbers  have  also  in  the  calcula¬ 
tion  a  peculiar  position;  the  I  is  compared  to 
the  point  (rtuk(a)y  the  2  to  the  line  (k&atf),  the  3 
and  the  following  numerals  to  the  plane  (eafh). 
As  contrasted  with  the  prime  number  is  the  com¬ 
pound  number  ( al'adad  al-murakkab).  The  term 
murakkab  is  also  used  as  in  opposition  to  mufrad 
(simple);  in  this  case  it  means  a  number  com¬ 
posed  of  2  or  3  of  the  3  mar3tibt  e.  g.  15  which 
consist  of  a  unit  and  a  ten. 

The  general  classification  of  all  the  numbers  in 
rational  and  irrational  quantities,  as  it  is  done  by 
modern  mathematicians  is  not  known  to  the  Arabs, 
and  therefore  the  explanation  of  Ibn  KhaldCn 
(. Mukaddima ,  iii.  text  p.  95,  transi,  p.  132)  does 
not  exactly  prove  correct.  The  technical  term  for 
rational  is  munfak  (expressible;  the  mathematician 
Muhammed  b.  Müsil  uses  macliim  in  the  sense  of 
rational),  that  for  irrational  is  ajttnim  (mute). 
Properly  speaking  both  these  terms  are  used  only 
with  fractions  and  roots.  As  the  Arabic  language 
has  special  terms  only  for  the  9  fractions  T'„ 
these  are  considered  as  expressible,  that  is  to  say 
rational  (these  fractions  have  the  numbers  2 — 10 
as  denominators),  the  other  fractions  are  considered 
as  „mute“,  because  they  are  expressed  only  by  trans¬ 
literation  (e.  g.  T*f  =  I  part  of  13).  In  the  same 
way  roots  are  termed  rational  when  they  may 
be  expressed,  that  is  to  say  solved  by  a  whole 
number  (e.  g.  |^T5T),  and  on  the  other  hand 
irrational  when  they  are  insolvable  (as  j/j). 
These  latter  roots  are  extracted  only  approxi¬ 
mately,  and  according  to  a  tradition  traced  up  to 
cA5iiJ]a,  only  Alläh  knows  them.  Instead  of  mun • 
ft  rtâtik  also  designates  the  rational  root.  Pro-  I 
ceeding  from  this  principle  the  Arabs  call  inver¬ 
sely  a  whole  number  represented  by  one  of  the 
rational  fractions  J  —  mun  (ah  al-kasr  (expres¬ 

sible  through  a  fraction)  and  when  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  rational  root,  they  call  it  mutt(ak 
al-djidhr  (expressible  through  a  root). 

When  a  number  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its 
divisors  it  is  called  tïwim  (complete),  or  also 
mtftadil  or  musawl,  e.  g.  6;  for  I  -j-  2  +  3  =  6. 
If  the  sum  of  the  divisors  is  smaller  than  the 
number,  it  is  then  called  nâkif  (defective),  e.  g. 

4  >  I  +  *(=  3);  if  it  is  larger,  it  is  called  tefid 
(exceeding),  e.  g.  12  <  1  +  2  +  3  +  4  -f  6  (=  16). 
Proceeding  from  the  same  principle  2  numbers 
are  called  muta'âdilân ,  when  the  sum  of  the 
divisors  of  one  is  equal  to  that  of  the  divisors 
of  the  other,  as  for  instance  39  (the  divisors  of 
which  are  I  +  3  -f-  13  =  17)  and  55  (of  which 
I  -f  5  +  11  =  17).  Two  numbers,  of  which,  the 
sum  of  the  divisors  of  each  one  equals  the  other 
number  itself,  are  called  mu  ta /tab  bun  (the  two 
that  love  each  other  reciprocally),  as  220  and  284; 
for  I  +  2  +  4  +  5  +  10  +  1 1  +  20  -f  22  +  44  -f 
55  +  no  (the  divisors  of  220)  =  284,  and  1  + 
a  -f*  4  +  7*  +  14*  (the  divisors  of  284)  =  220. 

The  numbers  in  their  natural  sequence  12345 
etc.  are  called  by  the  Arabs  natural  or  succes¬ 
sive  numbers  ( a/-ac</3d  a  l- (ab  fly  a  or  ai-mutawZ- 
fiyd).  If  the  numbers  follow  one  another  omitting  * 


every  second  one  ( [tafäjut )  they  are  called,  according 
as  they  begin  with  I  or  2,  afrZd  mutawSliya  (1.3. 5), 
or  arwü{ÿ  mutawZliya  (2.  4.  6  etc.).  If  the  num¬ 
bers  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  each  two  successively  increase  ac¬ 
cording  to  fixed  principles,  they  result  in  particular 
scrieses  of  numbers  ( aUcfdüd  al-musa((aha  or  al- 
su(üh .  Thus  if  the  omissions  are  in  the  natural 
sequence  of  the  numerals  there  results  the  series 
of  mu(Àa/fa(àâl:  1.  3  . .  6  . . .  IO . . . .  15  ;  If  after 
the  I  the  intervals  increase  in  the  order  of  2. 4.  6, 
etc.  there  results  the  scries  of  murabbefat  :  1 . . 

4  ....  9 . 16;  if  the  intervals  increase  in  the 

order  of  3.  6.  9  etc.,  there  results  the  series  of 

mubhammas<it\  I...  5 .  12,  etc.  It  seems 

that  these  sericses  take  their  names  from  the  figure 
that  immediately  follows  the  1.  From  the  scries 
of  musa((ahat  results  that  of  muÿassamât ,  when 
the  parts  of  any  series  are  amplified  either  by 
addition  or  by  multiplication  (comp.  Aba  cAbd 
Alläh  al-KhwärizmI,  pp.  189*90). 

Bibliography :  Zamakhsharl,  al-Mufa\\aly 
pp.  93—95  (§§  313—325);  Ibn  Va'lsh,  i. 
774 — 794;  Ibn  Sida,  Kitâb  al-mukfias(a^  xiv. 
91  el  req.i  xvii.  96 — 130;  Näslf  al-Yäzidjl, 
Mär  al-kirü  (Ucyrout,  1882),  pp.  229  et  seq.\ 
Wright,  i.  §§  318—337;  ii.  §§  96—111;  Zim¬ 
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pp.  749  et  seq.  (s.  v.  cadad ),  536,  609  (s.  v. 
zawflj ),  1512  (s.  v.  awwal)\  Aba  cAbd  Alläh 
al-|<h*ärizml,  Mafatlh  al-ulüm  (cd.  van  Vlo- 
ten),  pp.  185  et  scq,\  Bahä’  al-Dln  al-Ämulf, 
Khulä{at  al-hisäb\  further  the  other  mathema¬ 
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The  most  essential  characteristic  of  the  Arabic 
numerals  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  figures 
have  their  absolute  value  and  at  the  same  time 
the  one  relative  to  their  place.  Thus  for  instance 
when  we  write  25,  the  figure  2  has  its  absolute 
value  „two“  and  at  the  same  time  the  value  rela¬ 
tive  to  its  place  „two  tens“,  and  not  „two  units“. 
The  5  has  its  absolute  value  „five“  and  its  rela¬ 
tive  one,  „five  units“;  the  whole  number  desig¬ 
nates  accordingly  „twenty-five“.  —  The  priority 
for  this  system  of  writing  the  numbers  and  the 
calculation  of  the  figures,  however,  is  in  no  way 
due  to  the  Arabs.  The  latter  rather  took  them 
from  the  Hindoos,  who  in  any  way  were  the 
teachers  of  the  Arabs  in  arithmetic.  Formerly 
the  Arabs  liked  to  express  the  numerals  not  in 
their  own  signs,  but  in  writing  them  in  full. 
From  these  words,  through  abbreviations,  arose 
the  so-called  dlwänl-figurcs,  in  the  use  of  which 
the  single  figures  of  a  number  are  not  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  successive  magnitudes,  but 
according  to  the  linguistic  use.  In  the  numbers 
under  100  the  ones  ore  written  before  the  tens, 
just  in  the  same  order  as  the  different  parts  of 
a  series  of  numbers  are  pronounced.  Besides,  the 
Arabs  used  to  express  the  numerals  by  means 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  the  abdjad  [q.  v.] 
order.  Thus,  3  =  I,  b  =  2,  (fj  =  3,  </  =  4,  h  =  5, 

%v  =  6,  s  =  7,  £  =  8,  /  =  9,  ^=10,  *  =  20, 

/  =  30,  m  =  40,  n  =  50,  s  =r  60,  c  =  70,  /  as 
80,  f  as  90,  k  =  too,  r  =  200,  i&  =  300,  /  = 
400.  If,  for  instance,  they  wanted  to  express  326, 
they  wrote  —  naturally,  as  the  other  Semites,  in 
the  direction  from  right  to  left  —  the  correspond¬ 
ing  letters  of  the  alphabet:  i&ku\  In  order  to 
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express  greater  hundreds  than  400,  they  com¬ 
posed  two  or  more  corresponding  letters  of  the 
abtfjad,  so  /£  as  500,  tr  =  600,  //  =  800,  ttsh  = 
I  too,  etc.  This,  indeed,  answered  to  a  great  extent 
to  the  need  of  knowing  how  to  read  and  write 
numbers,  but  the  real  aim,  to  which  the  writing 
of  the  numbers  tended,  namely  calculation,  could 
not  be  attained  through  the  hitherto  developed 
and  practiced  methods.  Here  a  number  —  how¬ 
ever  large  may  be  the  number  of  units  it  expresses 
—  presented  by  written  characters  could  not  suf¬ 
fice;  there  precaution  was  to  be  taken  that  the 
figures  expressing  the  numbers  should  have  such 
a  stamp  that  they  could  be  taken  as  the  basis 
for  calculation.  This  was  obtained  by  that  the 
Arabs  assigned  the  9  figures  used  by  the  Hindoos 
and  the  zero  also  the  value  relative  to  their  place 
given  to  them  by  the  Hindoos.  They  also  named 
the  zero,  in  faithful  agreement  with  the  usage  of  the 
Hindoo  language,  „the  emptiness“  (#i/-///>,  whence, 
through  extension  to  all  the  figures,  the  English 
„cipher“,  the  German  „Ziffer“,  etc.).  Still  the  nu¬ 
meral  characters  of  the  Western  Arabs  must  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  Eastern  Arabs. 
While  the  former  endeavored  to  imitate  the  ancient 
Indian  figures,  which  are  now  called  „Djubâr  figu¬ 
res“,  the  Eastern  Arabs  received  the  Indian  figures 
already  in  their  altered  form  which  they  then 
underwent  (8tl*  century,  Christian  era).  The  manner 
in  which  this  happened  can  hardly  be  established 
with  historical  certainty  (see  concerning  this: 
Cantor,  Vorlesungen  über  Gesch.  d .  Mathem .,  2d 
ed.,  pp.  669  et  seq.\  there  also  the  bibliography). 

(Mahler.) 

cApAIM  ^AdEm),  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Tigris.  It  is  formed  of  the  junction  of  several 
rivers,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  mountain 
range  east  of  and  parallel  to  the  Djcbel  Hamrln, 
and  which  in  their  course  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
break  through  deeply  cut* ravines.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  rivers  are:  the  river  of  KerkQk 
—  the  Kaza  (Kissa,  KhassaVCai;  on  our  maps 
it  figures  also  under  the  name  of  Kara-Su,  — 
which  rises  from  several  sources  north  of  Kcrkük, 
further  the  river  of  Ta5Qk,  the  Tä'ük-Su  (or  Cai), 
the  most  important  of  all,  which  joins  the  Kaza- 
Cai  southwest  of  Tä3ük  (comp,  concerning  the 
river  of  Tâ’ük:  G.  le  Strange,  The  lands  of  the 
eastern  caliphate ,  Cambridge,  1905,  p.  92;  about 
Tä5Qk  — Syr.  Däköl^a —  itself:  G.  Hoffmann,  Auss. 
aus  syrischen  Akten  persischer  Märtyrer ,  p.  273), 
and  the  Ak>Su,  also  called  the  River  of  Tüz- 
Khurmatli.  The  latter  comes  from  the  Sedjirme- 
Dagh,  and  falls  below  the  place  Tuz-Khurmatli 
into  the  river  of  Tä3ök  (concerning  the  latter  comp, 
also  G.  Hoffmann,  loc.  eit .,  p.  275).  From  this  junction 
onwards,  the  river  is  called  al-cAdaim,  or  also  Shat; 
al-cAdaim,  it  forces  its  way  through  the  Djebel 
Hamrln,  flows  in  southern  direction  across  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  lowland  and  falls  below  34*  north  lat.  and 
44°  20'  east  long.  (Grecnw.)  into  the  Tigris,  ani¬ 
mating  for  a  short  distance  the  fall  of  the  latter 
which  is  rather  weak  from  its  entrance  into  Ba¬ 
bylonia.  On  the  stretch  south  of  Täza-Khurmatli 
(below  KerkQk)  till  the  discharge  of  the  Ak-Su 
the  northern  and  then  the  united  northern  and 
middle  source  rivers  meander  through  extended 
swamps.  When  the  snow  melts,  the  cAdaim  is 
connected  through  a  dried  up  riverbed,  north¬ 
east  of  Djebel  Hamrln,  with  the  Narin  Oai  (on 
the  maps  also  Narit-Su),  a  tributary  of  the  Diyälä; 


the  Inhabitants  are  able  to  establish  such  a  com¬ 
munication,  when  necessary,  south-west  of  the 
Djebel  Hamrln,  by  utilizing  the  generally  dried  up 
Nahr-Radhän,  which  is  connected  with  a  tributary 
of  the  Diy£lL  When  the  channel  of  the  Nahr- 
Radbän  U  opened,  the  water  flows  into  the  Diyftll 
and  the  Lower  cAdaim  is  almost  entirely  dried  up. 
Towards  its  estuary  the  ‘Adaim  is  very  scantily 
supplied  with  water  in  the  hot  season;  according 
to  travellers’  statements,  it  is  often  for  some  months 
entirely  dried  up  in  its  lower  course.  Many  parti¬ 
culars  are  still  doubtful.  The  exact  course  of  the 
various  rivers  is  in  many  places  not  yet  estab¬ 
lished  with  certainty.  Great  confusion  results  also 
from  the  unsteady  nomenclature  in  the  statements 
of  travellers  and  partly  also  on  the  very  spot. 
Comp,  concerning  the  ‘Acluim  and  its  basin  Ritter, 
Erdkunde 9  ix.  522  et  seq .,  537  et  seq.\  Billcrbeck, 
in  the  Mitteilungen  der  Vorderasiat .  Gcseltschn 
iii.  (1878),  pp.  65-66,  83.  The  name  cAdaim  oc¬ 
curs  for  the  first  time  in  the  14th  century  —  as 
al^Azim  or  al-'t’zaiyim  — ■  by  the  author  of  the 
Mtira\id\  see,  besides,  G.  Hoffmann,  loc,  eit.,  note 
2162;  comp,  also  in  Mastawfl  (c:*.  1340  a.  d.): 
Nahr  a l- Ac font  „the  powerful  river“.  It  is  with 
the  cAdaim  and  not  with  the  Southern  Diyftla  that 
we  may  most  probably  identify  the  Turnat  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  and  Tornadotus  (Thorna) 
of  the  classical  writers;  see  about  it  Homrael, 
Grundriss  der  Geogr.  u .  Gesch,  des  alt .  Orients 
(2’i  ed.,  Munich,  1904),  pp.  5,  293  et  seq.  The 
Lower  cAdaim  appears  to  have  once  had  also  the 
name  Radänu  shown  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip¬ 
tions;  the  latter  name  has  been  preserved  in  the 
above  mentioned  Nahr  Radhän;  comp.  Streck,  in 
the  Zeit  sc  hr.  fur  Assyriologie ,  xv.  275;  Fr.  Bom¬ 
mel,  loc.  eit.,  pp.  293-294.  It  is  still  questionable 
whether  we  may  also  identify  the  Gyndes  of  He¬ 
rodotus  with  the  fAdaim;  comp.  Billerbeck,  loc . 
cit.,  iii.  72  el  seq.  and  the  author’s  article  Gyndes 
in  Pauly- Wissowa’s  Kcatencyk,  d.  klass.  Altert.» 
IVissensch s.  v.  (Streck.) 

A  DAK  A  LE  ( Ada  kaPa\  „island  castle“,  an  is¬ 
land  in  the  Danube  in  the  proximity  of  the  Iron 
Gate  ( Demir  kapti),  =  New-Orsova,  still  now  in¬ 
habited  by  Turks.  The  fortress  was  repeatedly 
besieged  by  the  Turks  and  Austrians  and  cap¬ 
tured,  and  till  1878  had  a  Turkish  garrison,  but 
since  then  belongs  to  Austria. 

Bibliography.  I.  Kunos,  in  the  {Sugar. 
Revue,  xiv.  88 — 101,  423 — 433;  idem,  Turks - 
sehe  Volksliteratur  aus  Adakale . 

ADAL,  one  of  the  Mussulman  States  (kingdoms) 
in  East  Africa  that  played  an  important  part  in 
the  wars  between  Islam  and  Abyssinian  Christen¬ 
dom.  Makrlzl  ( Kitâb  al-ilmâm  bi~akhbär  man  bi* 
ard  al-Habasha  min  mulük  at- 1  slam ,  Cairo,  1895, 
p.  6)  enumerates  the  following  seven  Islamic 
States  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Abyssinia,  which 
he  designates  as  mamalik  bilad  ZailcS  :  Cfat,  Da- 
waro,  Arayabnl  (ArabainI,  Arababnl),  lladyä,  Shar- 
khä,  Ball,  Dära.  From  Abyssinian  chronicles,  other 
States  are  known  which  stood  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  above,  one  of  them  being  A  dal.  —  Adal(cAdal) 
is  situated  to  the  farthest  cast  of  those  States,  and 
is  approximately  identical  with  the  present  „Côte 
française  des  Somalis“.  The  inhabitants  are  partly 
Somali,  partly  cAfar  (Danikil).  It  is  mentioned 
the  first  time  in  the  wars  between  the  Abyssinian 
king  cAmda  Seyon  (1314 — 1344)  and  the  Mussul¬ 
mans.  In  the  march  of  cAmda  Seyon  upon  Zailac 
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033*)*  the  king  of  Adal,  who  wanted  to  bar  his  Thus  this  whole  becomes  a  limb,  composed  of 
passage,  was  vanquished  and  killed.  Under  the  nerves  and  tendons  and  their  fibres,  of  flesh  that 
kings  Zai*a  Yft'eVob  (1434 — 1468)  and  Ba’eda  Mar-  fils  up  the  interstices,  and  of  a  membrane  which 
yim  (1468 — 1478)  negotiations  took  place  be-  wraps  it  up.  This  organ  is  the  muscle, 
tween  the  Abyssiniens  and  Adal;  afterwards  there  When  it  contracts  it  pulls  the  sinew,  which  U 
was  fought  with  changing  fortune.  Adal  frequently  composed  of  tendons  and  nerves  and  which  streu 
served  also  as  a  refuge  for  the  Mussulmans  that  ches  from  the  muscle  to  the  bone.  The  sinew 
lived  farther  west  from  the  Abyssinian 5,  who,  then  contracts  and  by  this  pulls  the  limb.  When 
however,  often  followed  them  thither.  The  Mus-  the  muscle  extends,  the  sinew  relaxes,  and  the 
aulman  writers  (Ma^rlzl  and  &hihfib  al-Din,  Futüh  limb  returns  to  its  previous  position41. 
al-IIaba&a)  do  not  mention  Adal  —  unless  it  is  The  following  anatomy  of  the  muscles  begins 
meant  by  cAdaf  al-umara?  (Maferlzl,  foe,  cit .,  p.  with  those  of  the  face,  the  number  of  which 
*),  —  they  rather  give  information  only  about  corresponds  to  the  number  of  the  mobile  parts 
the  sultanate  of  Zailac  as  being  in  that  region,  of  the  face.  They  are: 

Further,  the  king  of  Adal,  Mchmad,  son  of  ArwS  1.  The  frontal  muscles. 

BadlSy  (Perruchon,  Chroniques  de  Zar' a  Yâceqob  2.  The  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  • 

et  de  Ba'eda  Mâryâm ,  p.  131),  belonged  to  the  3.  The  superior  palpebral  muscles. 

sultan  family  of  Zailac;  he  was  a  grandson  of  the  4.  The  muscles  of  the  cheeks  in  connection 

celebrated  Sacd  al-Din,  after  whom  the  dynasty  with  the  lips. 

and  the  land  were  called  ( Barr  Sacd  al-Din).  The  5.  The  special  muscles  of  the  lips. 

latter  lived  about  1400;  he  fell  in  1402-1403  in  6.  The  muscles  of  the  sides  of  the  nose. 

the  battle  with  King  David  I  of  Abyssinia  (1382 —  7.  The  mandibular  muscle. 

1411).  „Adal44  and  „empire  of  ZailaCtf  are  often  Then  follow: 

synonymous,  and  their  histories  arc  closely  con-  8.  Anatomy  of  the  muscles  of  the  head, 

zrectcd  with  each  other  [comp.  zaii.ac].  With  9.  '  „  „  „  laryngeal  muscles, 

regard  to  the  i6l*i  century  comp,  also  gkXS  10.  „  „  „  pharyngeal  muscles. 

ahmkd  B.  ihrXiiIm  al-gjuâzI,  Imam  of  Ilarar.  11.  „  „  „  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

In  the  later  history  of  those  countries,  the  wars  12.  „  „  „  glossal  muscles, 

with  the  Mussulman  Somali  and  cAfar  are  put  in  13.  „  „  „  cervical  muscles, 

the  background  behind  those  with  the  Galla,  14.  „  „  „  thoracic  muscles, 

who  since  1540  incessantly  warred  with  the  Chris-  15.  „  „  „  brachial  muscles, 

tian  Abyssinians;  Adal  is  still  mentioned  a  few  16.  „  „  „  antibrachial  muscles, 

times  in  the  chronicles.  Even  in  the  19**»  ccn-  17.  „  „  „  carpal  muscles, 

tury,  before  England,  France  and  Italy  took  pos-  18.  „  „  „  digital  muscles, 

session  of  the  Abyssinian  littorals;  King  Sähla-  19.  „  „  „  spinal  muscles. 

SelldsC  of  §hoa  called  himself  also  „King  of  Adal44.  20.  „  „  „  abdominal  muscles. 

(Littmann.)  21.  „  „  „  testicular  muscles. 

‘ApALA  (a.)  =  muscle.  Ibn  SlnS  (Avicenna),  22.  „  „  „  penis  muscles. 

In  his  Canon  (HülaV,  1897),  i.  39,  defines  the  23.  „  „  „  anal  muscles, 

muscle  as  follows:  24.  „  „  „  femoral  muscles. 

„The  real  movements  of  the  limbs  can  be  25.  „  „  „  crural  and  patellar  muscles, 

executed  only  by  means  of  a  power  that  flows  26.  „  „  „  tarsal  muscles, 

towards  them  from  the  brain  through  the  agency  27.  „  „  „  muscles  of  the  toes, 

of  the  nerves.  The  immediate  connection  of  the  As  a  sample  may  serve  the  anatomy  of  the 
nerves  with  the  bones,  which  are  the  most  essen-  muscles  of  the  hyoid  (a/-caem  al-lantl ,  N°.  11): 
tlal  elements  of  the  moving  limbs,  is  impossible,  «The  hyoid  has  muscles,  which  belong  to  it  alone 
mince  the  bones  are  hard  and  the  nerves  soft,  and  others  which  serve  also  other  organs.  The 
Therefore  the  Creator  by  his  goodness  made  a  special  muscles  of  the  hyoid  are  three  pairs;  one 
thing  to  grow  upon  the  bones,  which  resembles  pair  comes  from  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  nerves  and  which,  is  called  sinew  or  tendon,  joins  the  straight  line  which  is  found  on  the  hyoid; 
and  united  it  with  the  nerves,  interweaving  them  pulling  it  towards  the  lower  jaw.  Another  pair 
as  one  thing.  This  thing,  composed  of  nerves  and  takes  its  root  under  the  chin  and  proceeds  under 
tendons  is  in  every  circumstance  delicate,  because  the  tongue  tilt  the  highest  point  of  the  hyoid, 
the  nerve  by  its  union  with  the  limbs  experiences  This  pair  also  pulls  the  hyoid  towards  the  sides 
no  increase  in  volume  and  thickness  in  compa-  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  third  pair  rises  at  the 
ri&on  with  its  origin.  Its  volume  at  its  origin  is  arrow-shaped  bone  appendages  that  are  found 
much  that  it  corresponds  to  the  substance  of  the  near  the  ears;  it  joins  the  lower  end  of  the  straight 
brain  and  of  the  marrow  of  the  spinal  column,  line  upon  the  hyoid.  „The  muscles  which  also  * 
to  the  volume  of  the  head  and  its  outlets.  And  serve  other  limbs  are  already  mentioned  and  will 
if  the  nerve  had  the  task  to  put  in  motion  the  be  yet  mentioned44  (ibid.,  p.  45.) 
parts  of  the  body,  especially  there  where  it  must  (J.  I.ippert.) 

he  divided  and  ramified  in  the  limbs,  and  by  the  ADALIA  (a.  Antiliya;  Eng.  Satalia,  the  an- 
increasing  removal  of  its  origin  becoming  always  cient  Attalia),  capital  of  a  sandjak  in  the  pro- 
thinner,  it  would  lead  to  an  obvious  decay.  vince  of  Konia,  a  Mediterranian  port,  on  the 

For  this  reason  the  Creator  by  his  w'isdom  be-  gulf  of  the  same  name,  built  on  a  steep  rock  50 
mtowed  on  it  a  certain  thickness  through  pulling  metres  high.  The  town  has  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
to  threads  the  tissue  composed  of  nerves  and  ten-  shoe,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  the 
dons,  at  the  same  time  filling  the  interstices  with  foundations  of  which  are  washed  by  the  waters 
flesh,  wrapping  it  up  with  a  membrane  and  estab-  of  the  Duden.  These  walls,  the  origin  of  which 
lishing  in  its  middle  an  axiform  column  of  the  goes  back  to  the  Roman  epoch,  have  been  ag- 
mame  matter  of  which  the  nerves  arc  composed,  grandized  by  the  Genoese,  who  have  enchased 
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there  inscription»  nod  blazon»  of  podesta*.  They 
were  rebuilt  about  one  century  ago  by  Tekke- 
Oghlu,  a  Dere  beyi,  who  openly  rebelled  against 
Salim  III.  Population  25000  inhab.,  of  whom 
15664  Mussulmans,  and  8967  Orthodox  Greeks; 
62  mosques,  of  which  3  monumental;  12  Orthodox 
Greek  churches;  I  library.  The  port,  well  shel¬ 
tered,  is  choked  with  sand.  The  sandjak  of  Adalia 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  province  of  Tckke;  it 
comprises  5  kazas,  9  nahiyes,  and  549  villages; 
224000  inhabitants,  of  whom  196887  Mussulmans, 
and  27000  Orthodox  Greeks;  about  15000  yüruks 
(nomads),  and  Kizil-bftsh  who  practice  the  trade 
of  takhtaçÿi  (board  sawers).  Vast  forests;  veins 
of  chrome  and  manganese  yet  uncxploited  ;  ma¬ 
nufacturing  of  cotton  striped  tissues  {aladja').  Under 
the  Seldjukides  it  was  their  maritime  arsenal  and 
their  preferred  winter  residence.  It  had  been  taken 
away  by  Kai-RJiosraw  I  (31  &hacbun  601  =  5‘»‘ 
March  1207). 

Bibliography :  V.  Cuinet,  La  Turquie 
d'Asie,  i.  853  et  scq,\  Ch.  Tcxicr,  Asie  Mineure, 
pp.  705-706;  Cl.  Iiuart,  Rpigraphie  arabe  d'Asie 
AI 'mettre  (extr.  of  the  K  nue  Sémitique,  1905), 
p.  61;  E.  Reclus,  Nouv .  géogr.  unir. ,  ix.  650; 
Spratt  and  Korbes,  Travtls  in  Lycia ,  i.  211; 
F.  Rougon,  Smyrne,  p.  483.  (Cl..  II  L’A  Kl'.) 

CADAM  or  CL* DM  (a.),  philosophical  term  :  non- 
existence;  ant.  u'ttdjüJ  [q.  v.]  :  existence. 

Adam,  surnamed  Abu  B Bashar y  „the  father 
of  mankiud“,  and  §afl  Allah ,  „the  one  chosen 
by  Godu,  the  Biblical  Adam.  Ilis  creation  is  re¬ 
lated  in  the  Korean  in  the  following  terms:  „We 
created  man  of  dried  clay  of  black  inud  formed  into 
»hapcu  (xv.  26),  According  to  Muhammedan  legend, 
however,  the  aogcls  Gabriel,  Michael,  and  Asrafll 
had,  each  in  his  turn,  received  the  order  of  God 
to  take  from  the  seven  layers  of  the  earth  seven 
handfuls  of  sand.  The  earth  had  refused  to  give 
it;  cAzräcU  then,  having  received  the  same  order, 
tore  away  by  force  a  quantity  of  earth  sufficient 
to  create  a  man  of  it.  This  legend,  with  some 
modification,  was  borrowed  from  Jewish  literature 
(sec  Targüm  of  Jerusalem  to  Gen.,  ii.  7;  Bab. 
Tal.  Sanhedrin ,  p.  38  *  ;  Virkl  A\  Elfezer ,  ch.  xi). 
God  caused  a  rain  to  descend  for  several  days  on 
that  clay  in  order  to  make  it  soft,  then,  after  it 
had  been  kneaded  by  angels,  God  himself  made 
the  mould  of  it,  which  He  let  dry  for  a  long  time 
before  animating  it.  Masciidl,  referring  to  the 
above  mentioned  passage  of  the  KorJän,  states 
that  Adam's  body  had  remained  formless  during 
80  years,  and  then  120  years  longer  without  being 
animated;  comp.  Berlih.it  Rabba  ad  Gen.,  ii.  7, 
and  Abdt  de -  R,  Nätän  (cd.  Schechtcr),  p.  22. 
After  Adam  had  been  created,  God  commanded 
the  angels  to  prostrate  themselves  before  him; 
all  of  them  obeyed  with  the  exception  of  Iblls 
(Satan),  who  by  his  rebellion  brought  down  his 
own  and  Adam's  fall  (Korean,  ii.  34;  vii.  II  ; 
xvii.  62  and  elsewhere).  As  to  the  legend  that 
God  had  established  Adam  as  the  king  of  the 
angels,  the  Kor’än  followed  the  Christian  Syriac 
Midrash  (see  Bezold,  Schatzhohle ,  pp.  3  et  seq,\ 
text,  p.  14).  Adam  passes  for  the  first  prophet, 
to  whom  God  has  revealed  books  (alluding  to  the 
Book  of  Adam).  God  showed  Adam  all  the  gene¬ 
rations  of  men  with  their  prophets;  having  learned 
that  David  was  to  live  a  very  short  time,  Adam,  | 
the  duration  of  whose  life  should  have  been  1000  I 
years  (equal  to  one  day  of  God),  gave  him  40  I 


years  of  his  own  life,  thus  Adam  lived  960  years 
(Jabarî,  i.  156  et  seq,\  Ibn  al-Athlr,  i.  37).  Comp. 
Berish.il  Rabba ,  ad  Gen.,  ill.  8,  and  Bemidbar 
Rabba  ad  Num.,  vii.  78,  where,  depending  on 
Gen.  v.  5,  is  said  that  Adam  gave  David  70  years 
of  his  life.  Having  been  driven  from  Paradise, 
Adam  alighted  upon  the  island  Sarandlb  (Ceylon), 
where  he  stayed  200  years  separated  from  his 
wife,  spending  his  time  in  doing  penitence  (KoFän, 
ii.  37;  comp.  Bab.  Tal.  1 Lrttbin ,  p.  18'»).  There 
is  on  the  island  a  mountain  called  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Pico  de  Adam,  where,  according  to  legend, 
are  seen  on  a  rock  the  imprints  of  Adam's  feet 
70  cubits  long.  After  Adam  had  repented,  Ga¬ 
briel  brought  him  to  Mount  cArafàt  near  Mecca, 
where  he  met  his  wife.  According  to  Tabari  (i. 
122)  and  Ibn  al-Athlr  (i.  29),  God  ordered  Adam 
to  build  the  Kalba  temple,  and  Gabriel  taught 
him  the  pilgrimage  ceremonies.  —  Adam  died 
Friday  the  6'1»  Nisän,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cave 
of  Treasures  ( Mugharat  al-kunitz),  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Aba  Rubais  (Ya'Vûbf,  ed.  Houlstna,  i.  5). 
According  to  other  authorities,  his  corpse  was  after 
the  flood  brought  by  Melchizcdek  to  Jerusalem. 
These  different  statements  are  reconciled  in  the 
above  mentioned  Syriac  Midrash,  where  it  is  said 
that  Adam,  having  died  Friday,  the  14th  (?)  Nisän, 
was  temporarily  buried  in  the  Cave  of  Treasures 
and  after  the  flood  brought  by  Melchizcdek  to 
Jerusalem  (Bezold,  toe,  (it,  pp.  9-10). 
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ADAMAUA  (Adamawa),  a  region  in  Central 
Sudan,  bounded  north  by  Bornu,  cast  by  Baghirmi, 
south  by  Kamerun,  and  west  by  Nigeria.  From  a  poli¬ 
tical  point  of  view,  Adamaua  corresponds  approxi¬ 
mately  to  the  territory  of  the  Vola  sultanate  and  the 
vassal  States  that  depend  upon  it.  It  is  com¬ 
prised  between  40  15'  and  Iov  15'  north  lat.  and 
8°  and  1 3°  20'  cast  long.  Its  aria  is  estimated  at 
250000  square  kilometres  (about  96500  square 
miles);  its  population  is  about  4  million  inhab. 
(8  inhab.  to  a  square  kilometre).  The  principal 
towns:  Yola  (20000  inhab.),  Garua,  lianyo,  Ti- 
bati,  Ngauinderc  (30000  inhab.). 

The  name  Adamaua  is  not  applied  to  a  well 
specified  geographical  unit,  but  designates  a  to¬ 
tality  of  countries  differing  from  one  another  in 
their  situation,  outlines  and  products.  The  southern 
part  of  Adamaua  which  encloses  the  plateau  that 
separates  the  basins  of  the  Niger  and  the  Chad 
from  that  of  Congo,  and  from  which  the  waters 
flow  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  the 
Sanaga,  towards  Congo  through  the  Sangha,  be¬ 
longs  to  Equatorial  Africa.  The  center  and  north, 
on  the  contrary,  belong  to  Central  Sudan,  the 
waters  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  Chad  or  in 
that  of  the  Benue,  a  tributary  of  the  Niger,  that 
crosses  the  country  from  west  to  east.  The  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  southern  part,  with  its  almost  daily 
rains,  and  its  relatively  equal  temperature,  re- 
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semblés  that  of  the  Congo  region,  while  in  the 
center  and  north  there  are  two  seasons  distinctly 
different  and  great  variations  of  temperature.  Fi* 
stall/  from  the  gallery-shaped  forests  one  may 
pass  to  the  herbous  savanna  almost  deprived  of 
large  trees.  The  relief  of  the  surface  increases 
the  variety  of  aspect.  From  Kamerun  to  Bornu 
a  rather  narrow  mountain  ridge  (7  to  8  kilome¬ 
tres)  of  a  middle  height  (7  to  800  metres)  and 
overtopped  by  picks  which  do  not  exceed  13  to 
1400  metres,  crosses  Adamaua  (the  Ceb£i  moun¬ 
tains,  a  range  of  mountains  of  Alantika,  south 
of  the  Benue,  and  the  Mandara  mountains,  north 
of  the  same  river).  From  the  central  mountain 
ridge  detach  themselves  ravinous  counterforts, 
which  separate  the  valleys  of  the  various  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Benue,  and  afford  a  shelter  to  the 
tribes  chased  by  the  possessors  of  the  plains,  here 
and  there  rise  isolated  mountain  chains  (Sari  to 
the  south  and  Mendif  to  the  north  of  the  Benue). 

The  population  of  Adamaua  is  extremely  com¬ 
posite.  By  side  of  races  particular  to  this  region 
(Dekka,  Durru,  Mbum)  which  belong  to  the  Negro 
group,  there  are  others  which  approach  the  type 
of  the  desert  tribes,  or  which  come  from  a  cros¬ 
sing  of  these  different  races  among  themselves. 
One  meets  indeed  in  Adamaua  Haussa,  Kanuri, 
Fulah.  The  latter  introduced  lslSm  in  Adamaua, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  in  this  country  the 
political  organization  which  it  possesses  now. 

Toward  1826  Fulah  adventurers,  settled  north 
of  the  Benue  under  the  command  of  a  certain 
chief  called  Adama,  crossed  that  river,  invaded 
the  country  of  Mfombina,  that  was  occupied  by 
fetichist  tribes,  and  established  a  camp  at  Gurin, 
The  success  of  the  first  invaders  attracted  others 
of  them  and  soon  the  gangs  united  at  Gurin  had 
to  be  dispersed.  The  warriors,  led  by  Adama, 
settled  at  Vola,  while  other  chiefs  were  conquer¬ 
ing  the  neighboring  countries,  founding  there  small 
States,  which,  though  recognizing  the  suzerainty 
of  the  monarch  of  Yola,  were  ruled  by  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  first  conquerors.  Thus  the  Fulah 
were  scattered  in  the  whole  of  Adamaua,  and 
little  by  little  they  occupied  the  western  and 
southeastern  regions.  Some  of  them  settled  at 
Garua,  others  reached  the  South- African  table¬ 
land;  towards  1845  a  chief  called  Aba  subju¬ 
gated  the  Ngaumdere  country;  after  1870  other 
gangs  conquered  the  country  of  Gaza.  The  Fulah 
mainly  owed  their  successes  to  their  horsemen 
armed  with  bows;  therefore  they  were  powerless 
before  the  mountaineers  that  were  defended  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  before  the  tribes, 
which,  thanks  to  their  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Europeans,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  fire-arms. 
Now  the  Fulah  rule  over  the  whole  Benue  valley, 
from  Vola  to  Ilcbcne,  in  Northern  Adamaua  till 
the  Mandara  mountains,  south  of  the  Benue,  in  the 
plain  between  Yola  and  Konto,  and  in  the  Faro 
valley  below  Camba.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Fulah  possess  south  of  the  mountain  chain  of 
Sari  nothing  but  dispersed  colonies  and  some 
posts  commanding  the  road  from  Vola  to  Ngaum¬ 
dere.  The  pagan  tribes  of  the  center  (Aladjni, 
Galibu,  Sadji)  recognize,  nominally  at  least,  their 
auprentacy,  and  pay  tribute  to  them,  while  on 
the  table-land,  the  pagan  State  of  Galim  escapes 
their  rule  entirely. 

The  organization  established  by  the  Fulah  in 
Adamaua  is  a  feudal  one,  comparable  in  certain 


things,  according  to  Passarge's  expression,  to  the 
German  Holy  Empire.  The  nominal  chief  of  the 
country  is  the  sultan  (babanlamido)  of  Yola,  cho¬ 
sen  among  the  descendants  of  Adams,  but  the 
sultan  himself  recognizes  in  his  turn  the  religious 
supremacy  of  the  sultan  of  Sokoto,  who  has  taken 
the  title  of  Amir  al-Mifminln,  The  sultan  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  ksdl,  guardian  of  the  Mussulman  law, 
and  by  a  council  consisting  of  his  ministers  and 
of  the  „galadima*  representatives  of  diverse 
Muslim  groups  which  participated  in  the  con¬ 
quest.  The  different  provinces  are  administered 
by  „lamidos*  chosen  in  the  families  of  Adama's 
principal  lieutenants.  These  chiefs  receive  from 
the  sultan  a  turban  as  a  token  of  investiture. 
Their  vassalage,  however,  is  for  the  most  part 
only  nominal.  The  three  provinces  Tibati,  Ngaum¬ 
dere  and  Bubandjidda  in  reality  are  entirely  in¬ 
dependent. 

Thus  the  Fulab  form  a  military  and  political 
aristocracy.  Still  since  their  settlement  in  this 
country,  they  modified  their  way  of  life.  From 
exclusive  nomads  and  shepherds  which  they  were 
primitively  they  became  in  a  great  part  seden¬ 
tary,  and  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  with 
the  cooperation  of  slaves  obtained  in  the  raids  made 
upon  the  fetichist  tribes.  But  commercial  acti¬ 
vity  and  riches  gradually  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  Haussa,  the  „ African  Parsis*  as  Passarge 
calls  them. 

From  a  religious  point  of  view  the  rôle  of 
the  Fulah  has  been  considerable.  They  have  im¬ 
ported  and  spread  lsl&m  in  Adamaua.  Still,  Is¬ 
lam  is  far  from  having  completely  conquered 
this  country.  The  tribes  which  remained  fetichist 
greatly  get  the  superiority  over  those  that  adopted 
the  new  faith:  —  the  Fulah,  Haussa,  Kanuri 
and  the  Shoa  Arabs  form  only  the  tenth  part 
of  the  entire  population.  Besides,  the  practice  of 
Islflm  is  very  superficial.  The  new  converts  adopted 
the  garments  and  cultural  ceremonies  of  the  be¬ 
lievers;  they  accomplish  the  five  ritual  prayers, 
frequent  the  mosques,  repeat  the  name  of  Allah 
to  excess;  but  they  have  at  the  same  time  preserved 
the  fetich  practices.  The  Fulah  themselves,  through 
their  prolonged  contact  with  the  pagan  tribes, 
adopted  superstitions  and  rites  foreign  to  Islam. 
They,  for  instance,  bury  their  dead  in  houses, 
where  they  must  light  no  fire  and  which  they 
must  not  repair.  On  the  family  organization  the 
influence  of  Islam  has  scarcely  made  itself  to  be 
felt.  The  women's  condition  has  not  been  altered; 
their  morals  are  now  as  free  as  before.  Intellec¬ 
tual  progress  is  virtually  naught.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  language  is  very  little  spread.  Pas¬ 
sarge  tells  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
at  Ngaumdere  one  capable  to  read  the  letters  of 
recommendation  written  in  Arabic  which  he  had" 
with  him.  In  this  respect  Adamaua  is  much  be¬ 
hind  Bornu  and  the  Haussa  countries.  The  diffe¬ 
rence  between  them,  Passarge  says,  is  as  great 
os  between  Russia  under  Peter  the  Great  and 
VVester-n  Europe.  As  to  European  influence,  it 
scarcely  begins  ta  be  noticed  in  this  part  of  the  Su¬ 
dan.  Adamaua,  visited  by  Barth  in  1851,  was  fora 
longtime  interdicted  to  Europeans.  Flegel  in  both 
travels  could  not  stay  there,  Mizon  crossed  it 
from  north  to  south  in  order  to  reach  the  Congo 
basin  (1891),  but  in  the  course  of  his  second 
travel  (1893),  he  could  not  go  beyond  Vola,  which 
Maistre,  arrived  from  Ubanghi  also  reached  in  the 
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samt  year.  TIm  first  German  missions  that  departed 
from  Kamerun  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  Ibi. 
Still  the  English  missions  that  departed  from  Ni¬ 
geria  succeeded  in  going  upwards  beyond  Yola. 
The  von  üchtritr-Passarge  expedition,  organized 
by  the  Committee  of  Kamerun,  succeeded  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1893-1894  in  studying  minu- 
tiously  this  part  of  Africa.  Adamaua  was  besides 
the  object  of  competition  of  European  Powers, 
established  on  the  coast  and  on  the  Lower  Niger, 
which  endeavored  to  include  it  in  their  spheres 
of  influence.  The  treaty  of  the  15th  March  1894 
between  France  and  Germany  fixed  the  boundaries 
of  the  territories  assigned  to  either  of  the  two  Powers. 
The  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  Hifara,  Kunde,  Gaza,  that  is  to 
say,  Eastern  Adamaua  to  France.  As  to  England, 
it  has  preserved  a  circular  zone  around  Yola,  the 
radius  of  which  is  a  line  drawn  from  Yola  to  a 
point  $  kilometres  distant  from  the  estuary  of  the 
Faro,  a  tributary  of  the  Benue.  It  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  greatest 
part  of  Adamaua  is  under  German  domination 
and  belongs  to  the  colony  of  Kamerun. 

Bibliograf  ky  :  Barth,  Reisen  urul  Entdee • 
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coordinates  the  previous  works  and  observa¬ 
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197  et  seq,  (G.  Yver.) 

ADANA,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Asia  Minor.  The.  town  counts  30000  per¬ 
manent  inhabitants  (of  which  13000  Mussulmans, 
1*575  Gregorian  and  other  Armenians),  besides 
a  fluctuating  population  of  15000  workmen,  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  decortication  and  cleaning  of  cotton. 
Adana  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  stretched 
plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  SaihQn  (the  an¬ 
cient  Saras);  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  with 
the  port  of  Merstn.  It  possesses  old  bridges  built 
by  Justinian.  The  old  Byzantine  citadel  was  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  by  Muhammed  c All  Pasha  in  1836. 
It  contains  a  large  mosque  Clü-Djämic,  built  by 
one  of  the  Ramadan-Oghlus,  Khalil  Beg,  or  PIrl 
Beg,  18  mosques,  37  medresas,  factories  for  se¬ 
same-oil,  military  cloth  and  felt;  7  mills  for 
ginning  cotton.  —  The  province  of  Adana  is 
divided  into  5  san&aks  (Adana,  Mersln,  IMl, 
Kozin,  Ujabal  Barakat),  15  Kazas,  22  nahiyes; 
1644  villages;  total  population  403430  inhab., 
of  which  158000  Mussulmans,  69300  Gregorian 
Armenians,  46200  Orthodox  Greeks;  very  mixed 
races:  12000  newly  immigrated  Circassians,  Kurds, 
Turkomans,  YUriiks  (nomads),  Nusairiya,  Syrian 
Arabs,  etc.  —  The  sandjak  of  Adana  consists  of 
3  fcazas  (Adana,  Hamldlye,  lCara-cIsalu,  5  nahiyes 
and  599  villages. 

Bibliography :  V.  Cuinet,  La  Turquie 
d* Asie ,  ii.  3 — 40;  Ch.  Texier,  Asie  Mineure ,  p. 
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name  (1325),  pp.  810  el  seq ,  (Cl.  Huart.) 
ADAR  or  AluAr  (a.-p.),  the  sixth  of  the  Syriac 
months  which  the  Arabs  call  tAukûr  ol-Rüm  „the 
months  of  the  Romans*.  (E.  Mahler.)  ' 


‘ADAS  (a.;  alto  *Alas,  Balas,  Bulsun), lentil. 
"Owing  to  its  sensibility  to  dryness  and  its  predi¬ 
lection  for  a  loose,  sandy  soil,  the  lentil  U  one 
of  the  most  anciently  cultivated  plants  in  the  East, 
especially  in  Egypt,  where  up  to  these  days  U 
has  been  the  favorite  food  of  the  people.  Ibn  al- 
cAwwim  attests  its  preparation  and  rational  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  western  part  of  the  Islamic  empire, 
and  Ibn  al-RaitSr,  who  besides  the  common  lentil 
mentions  also  an  <adas  murr  (bitter  lentil,  Greek 
vtyapyâvtov),  an  ladas  nabafl  (Nabathean  lentil) 
and  an  *adas  aLmtf  (water  lentil  =  lemna  minor\ 
speaks  of  its  application  as  a  costive,  cooling 
medical  drug.  Excessive  or  continual  partaking  of 
lentils  may  engender  serious  injuries  to  health, 
such  as  jaundice,  melancholy,  eruption  and  cancer. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  al-cAwwlm,  KitSb  al- 
/ala ha,  ii.  25,  69  et  seq,  \  Ibn  al-Bait3r,  aLQjSmi? 
(Bülftk,  1291),  iiir  1 17  et  seq,\  AbQ  MansQr 
al-Muwaffak,  KitSb  aLabniya  (cd.  Seligmann), 
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R.  Hartmann,  Reise  des  Er,  v.  Barnim ,  p.  *19 
(Nubia!).  (IlELL.) 

‘ÄDAT,  custom.  (See  ‘Xda.J 
ADÀT  (a.;  plur.  adawSt),  a  word  synony¬ 
mous  with  S/a,  „instrument*,  but  in  the  termino¬ 
logy  of  the  grammarians  it  is  identical  with  harf 
„particle*,  that  is  the  part  of  the  language  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  noun  and  verb.  This  tropical  meaning 
results  from  that  the  particle  is  considered  as  an 
instrument  or  auxiliary  word  in  the  language.  The 
term  adst  is  not  met  with  very  often,  and  for 
the  most  part  occurs  only  in  the  later  gramma¬ 
tical  works  (it  does  not  occur  at  all  in  al-Zamakh- 
shari),  and  namely  to  designate  the  article  ( adSt 
aLtacrIfi  comp.  Wright,  i.  §  345),  the  preposi¬ 
tion,  the  conjunction  (adawat  al-(a/ab,  adazvSt  aL 
nafy\  comp.  Nl>If  al-Yäzidjl,  Nur  al-kirS \  pp. 
243,  271:  Adst  aLta^hi/r,  Mehren,  Rhetorik,  pp. 
15-16  of  the  Arabic  text)  and  the  interjection. 

Bibliograf  hy :  Sprenger,  Diet,  of  teehn, 
terms,  p.  too;  Lane,  Lexicon,  i.  p.  38,  col.  I. 

(Weil.) 

€ADAWlYA,  a  designation  for  the  Yazldls, 
after  the  name  of  their  saint  Shaikh  ‘Adi  (q.  v.], 
A ÇDÂD  (a.;  plur.  of  fiddzss  „a  word  that  has 
two  contrary  meanings“),  words  which,  according 
to  the  definition  of  Arab  philologists,  have  two 
meanings  that  are  opposite  to  each  other,  e.  g.  the 
verb  bifa  which  may  mean  „to  sell*  and  also  „to 
buy“  (=s  iihtarSy,  still  more  the  word  didd  itself 
belongs  to  the  same  category  of  words,  for  in  such  an 
expression  as  13  didda  lahu  it  has  not  the  meaning 
of  „opposite“,  but  that  of  „equal“.  The  addSJ,  from 
their  point  of  view,  belong  as  a  particular  class  to 
the  homonyms  (al-muiAtarih) ,  only  that  the  latter 
means  two  words  that  have  the  same  sound  but 
two  different  meanings  ( ma<nayain  muhhtalifain), 
while  with  the  addad  the  two  meanings  are  directly 
opposite  to  each  other.  The  Arabs  treated  of  this 
lexical  question  with  the  passion  and  accuracy 
which  they  apply  to  all  the  other  domains  of 
their  language;  not  taking  into  account  the  occa¬ 
sional  treatises  in  larger  works,  14  more  names 
of  grammarians,  who  have  treated  of  this  domain 
in  a  special  work,  have  been  handed  down  to  ns 
(see  Redslob,  Die  arabischen  Wörter  mit  ent • 
gegengesetzter  Bedeutung,  Göttingen,  1873,  pp. 
7—9,  where,  however,  al-ßjihi*  is  to  be  stricken 
out).  The  only  work  edited  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  important  one  is  that  of  the  KQfian 
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philologist  AbQ  Bekr  b.  al- An  bar!  (271—328  = 
885—940):  Ki/âb  al~addâd  (cd.  Hou  t  s  ma,  Leyden, 
1881).  Less  known,  but  important  arc  the  icmark» 
of  Ibn  Sida  in  hls  JCitâb  abmubhfliW,  xiii. 
258—266« 

The  opinion  since  long  upheld  that  Arabic, 
contrary  to  all  the  other  Semitic  languages,  con¬ 
tains  a  very  great  number  of  such  atfdäd  is  no 
longer  tenable.  If  all  what  is  false  and  what 
does  not  belong  here  be  stricken  out  from  the 
list,  which  no  doubt  is  considerable,  there  remains 
also  in  Arabic  only  a  small  residue.  It  is  why  Du- 
rustawaih  (quoted  by  al-SuyQtt,  Muthir ,  i.  191) 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  entirely  in  a  special 
work  the  existence  of  the  addâd  in  Arabic.  Ibn 
al-Anblrf  enumerates  in  his  book  more  than  400 
such  addâd*,  but  in  spite  of  the  richness  of  the 
work,  there  are  missing  words  like  ankara ,  walä 
and  others.  Redslob  has  already  pointed  out  that 
a  considerable  part  of  it  must  be  eliminated,  as 
the  authors  either  extend  too  far  the  conception 
of  the  addâd ,  or  accumulate  by  mere  play  work 
as  much  matter  as  possible:  I.  First  of  all  it 
must  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  words  quoted 
were  known  to  or  currently  used  by  the  Arabs  only 
in  one  meaning,  and  the  contrary  meaning  can 
be  evidenced  only  by  scanty  and  sometimes  even 
contested  citations.  If  it  were  not  so  many  mis¬ 
understandings  would  arise  in  every  day  life, 
while  Ibn  al-AnbSrl  denies  in  his  introduction 
(p.  I,  1«  16)  every  ambiguity.  2.  It  is  absolutely 
false  to  consider  the  words  not  only  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  also  in  their  syntactical  construction 
in  the  sentence,  and  to  establish  a  didd  when, 
through  various  constructions  or  interpretations  of 
the  sentence  two  contrary  meanings  arc  possible 
(Ibn  al-Anbirl,  loc.  cit .,  pp.  167-168).  3.  Particles 
like  i/i,  min ,  an ,  aw,  mu,  hal ,  mus:  be  Stricken 
out  from  the  list  of  addâd.  Reasons,  as  for  instance 
in  „if“  and  „not*,  that  is  to  say  a  word  that 
can  indicate  a  possibility  and  be  also  a  negative, 
arc  feeble.  Equally  unimportant  are  the  considera¬ 
tions  that  verbal  forms  (kuna  or  yakRntt)  indicate 
different  tenses,  or  that  proper  names  ( /shaky  Aiyïïb , 
Yd'küb)  may  also  have  secondary  meanings.  4. 
Forms  which  only  eventually  may  have  a  meaning 
contrary  to  their  usual  one  may  be  enumerated 
to  an  infinity.  Here  belong  words  as  kd*s,  a  goblet, 
and  also  its  contents,  nahmt ,  we,  1;  further  all 
the  fd  il  forms  which  arc  also  passive  (e.  g.  wâmik, 
ktâ'if)  and  the  faUl  forms  that  afc  also  active 
(c.  g.  a in  In) ;  the  datives  which  may  be  formed 
of  participles  of  the  first  and  all  augmented  roots; 
the  verbs  that  sometimes  also  in  the  first  form  have  a 
causative  meaning  (e.  g.  za/a)  etc.,  but  none  of 
these  cases  represent  any  real  addâd.  5.  Neither 
belong  here  words  that  in  certain  cases  arc  used 
ironically  (ihtiza**  or  tahakkum "*),  e.  g.  yil  cakil 
(„intelligent  one*!),  for  a  fool,  or  euphemistically 
( tafâ'ul ),  as  yâ  sälim  („healthy  one*!)  for  a  sick 
person.  The  use  of  both  tropes  is  at  will  of  the 
speaker.  6.  The  highest  point  of  arbitrariness 
and  artifice  was  finally  attained  by  the  gramma¬ 
rians,  who  count  among  the  addâd  words  like 
tal^a  (in  the  meaning  of  „waterpipe*  and  *hill*, 
and  namely  because  water  flows  downwards  and 
the  hill  rises  upwards). 

Most  of  the  examples  given  by  Ibn  al-AnbUrl 
fall  under  any  of  the  points  just  quoted  and  there¬ 
fore  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  addâd*,  only 
a  small  residue  remains. 


The  Arabs  themselves  have  sought  already  for 
explanations  for  these  phenomena,  but  only  one 
deserves  consideration  In  so  far  at  least  as  in  the 
interpretation  it  leads  back  to  the  root,  whence 
both  meanings  are  branched  out  (Ibn  al- An  bar!, 
he.  eil.,  p.  5,  11.  20  et  seq.\  Murhir,  i.  193,  11.  25 
et  seq.)\  the  other  explanations  account  only  for 
the  actually  occurring  meanings,  and  either  regard 
all  the  addâd  as  meanings  borrowed  by  the  roots 
from  one  another  (Ibn  al-Anbart,  /oe.  eit.,  p.  7, 
1L  13  ft  seq.\  Muzhir ,  i.  194,  1.  4)  or  attempt, 
often  unclevcrly,  to  find  a  harmony  between 
the  meanings;  for  instance  the  Arabs  explain 
bacd  in  its  meaning  „whole*  by  that  the  whole 
thing  is  only  a  part  of  something  else  (Ibn  al- 
AnbSrI,  loe.  cit .,  p.  6,  1.  10).  All  the  recent  at¬ 
tempts  to  explain  this  linguistic  phenomenon  from 
one  point  of  view,  such  as  Abel’s  ( Über  den  Ge * 
gensinn  der  Urworte ,  Leipsic,  1884),  who  sup¬ 
poses  them  to  be  the  remainder  of  the  logically 
contradictory  conception  of  the  first  men  (see  Giesc 
Untersuchungen  über  die  Addâd \  p.  52),  of  even 
that  of  Leguest  ( Etudes  sur  /es  formations  des 
racines  sémitiques ,  Paris,  1858),  who  tried  to 
trace  them  back  by  venturesome  etymology  (see 
Landau,  Die  gegensinnigen  IVörter  im  Alb  und 
Neuhebräischen ,  pp.  21—22),  may  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  now  as  done  away  with.  Only  Giese  (see 
also  the  notice  in  the  Journ.  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soe., 
1895,  pp.  223  et  seq.  and  in  the  Asiatic  Quar * 
terly  Review ,  new  series, -ix.  1895,  p.  242),  who 
found  in  the  ancient  poetry  only  22  words  with 
contrary  meanings,  has,  supported  by  the  results 
of  sematology,  furnished  for  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty  different  productive  méthodes,  which  if 
applied  to  all  the  domains  of  the  Arabic  language 
must  certainly  be  amplified  and  modified  (even 
he  did  not  succeed  in  explaining  all  the  addâd): 

1.  Metonymy,  which  is  understood  os  one  meaning 
of  a  word  being  a  causal  or  temporal  consequence 
of  another  meaning;  c.  g.  naa,  to  lift  a  burden 
with  difficulty,  to  carry  it  away;  nah  il,  he  who 
goes  to  the  water,  the  thirsty  one;  he  who  returns 
from  the  water,  one  having  his  thirst  quenched. 

2.  Concatenation  of  conceptions  of  various  natures; 
for  instance  bain ,  „separation*  and  „union*  (ac¬ 
cording  to  whether  one  is  separated  alone  from 
a  group  or  in  union  with  another),  or  \jjalal  „to 
be  rolled“,  hence  „heavy*,  but  also  „to  be  rolled 
and  whirled  up“,  hence  „insignificant,  light*.  3. 
Contraction  of  conception,  refinement  or  making 
coarser  respectively,  as  for  instance  ramma ,  „to 
be  marrow-like*,  „strong*  and  „to  be  marrow- 
less*,  „feeble*.  4.  For  the  words  of  emotion  and 
odor  the  neutral  original  meaning  is  to  be  sup¬ 
posed:  „to  be  excited*,  no  difference  whether  it 
is  applied  in  the  good  or  bad  sense;  thus  for 
instance  rifa  „to  be  afraid*  and  „to  be  pleased*;  « 
( ariba ,  „to  lie  sad*  and  „to  be  joyful*  ;  ra^jä, 
k&âfa ,  „to  hope*  and  „to  fear*;  diafar ,  banna, 

a  „good*  and  „a  bad  smell*.  To  this  class  belong 
the  words  of  conjecture  in  their  double  meaning 
of  „to  know*  and  „not  to  know“,  c.  g.  fanna , 
has  il)  a ,  khä/a  (Ihn  al-Anb5rT,  loc .  cit.,  pp.  8  et 
seq.\  landau,  he.  cit.,  pp.  189  et  scq.).  $.  Cul¬ 
tural  influence  has  often  caused  the  later  dif¬ 
ferentiations  of  words  originally  meaning  the  same 
thing  in  bda,  iA<*ra,  „to  sell*  and  „to  buy*, 
originally  „to  exchange*.  6.  Denominatives,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  2d  and  4,h  forms,  originally  meant: 
„to  undertake  an  action  with  the  object  in  question*, 
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and  therefore  may  be  applied  both  positively  and 
negatively;  e.  g./<trr*c*,  „to  rise“,  „to  sink*  (comp. 
"i?pi  LnndftUi  PP*  71  */  Of*)* 

—  Desidei  this  the  lack  of  compound  preposi¬ 
tions  in  Arabic  makes  much  ambiguity  possible 
(comp.  al-SuyülI,  /er.  r/A,  p.  189,  1.  12:  wafä  = 
akbala ,  „to  turn  oneself  to*,  and  =  adbara ,  „to 
turn  oneself  from*;  sam?ay  „to  hear*,  and  »to 
give  ear*  in  the  sense  of  „to  answer*),  and  many 
voces  ambiguae  or  communis  generis  which  admit 
a  double  interpretation  (Landau,  ioe.  riA,  pp.  168 
it  seq.) ,  e.  g.  amam ,  properly  „aim*  =  a  thing 
of  little  or  great  importance;  ma'tam^  „a  gather¬ 
ing  place  of  women“,  either  on  sad  or  on  joyous 
occasions;  tawfj^  „husband*,  „wife*.  Finally  the 
many  dialectical  addäd  arc  of  importance.  Arab 
philologists  already  quoted  such  examples;  staff  a, 
„darkness*  in  the  dialect  of  the  Tamimitcs,  „light* 
in  that  of  the  Kaisites;  wa(Aabay  »to  sit*  (=  3'^) 
in  the  Himyarite  dialect,  „to  spring  up*  generally 
in  Arabic;  further  situ  id,  kar>,  etc.Yhis  phenomenon 
of  alteration  of  the  original  meaning  of  a  word  in 
different  cultural  spheres  and  according  to  different 
modes  of  viewing  life  and  the  world  is  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  not  only  in  the  Arabic  dialects  alone  but 
in  all  Semitic  languages  (e.  g.  QrP>  »bread*  :  lahm 
„meat*  ;  originally  :  „food*  ; 

„poverty*,  originally:  „work*.  Recently  Land- 
berg  contributed  valuable  material  from  modern 
dialects  (La  langue  arabe  et  ses  dialectes ,  Leyden, 
*935.  PP-  64  tt 

The  adfTid  problem  is  for  the  Arab  scholars 
widely  different  from  what  it  is  for  us;  for  them 
it  is  a  practical  problem,  for  us  it  is  a  scientific 
one.  To  the  Arabs  it  was  of  prime  importance 
to  give  an  index  as  complete  as  possible  of  all 
the  words  destined  for  daily  use,  which  have  con¬ 
trary  meanings;  in  this  they  are  often  guided 
simply  by  exterior  consonance;  so  for  instance  do 
they  put  among  the  addäd  the  word  tnfail ,  I .= 
„perishing*  root  to  dy ,  2.  =  „vigorous*,  „strong“, 
„root  V  y.  The  origin  and  explanation  are  for  them 
a  secondary  consideration,  which,  if  looked  to,  is 
only  superficial.  With  us  the  practical  need  is  put 
in  the  background,  we  occupy  ourselves  not  only 
with  equally  sounding  words  or  forms,  but  also 
with  roots.  We  should  therefore  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  classical  language  and  its  quotations 
from  the  Korean  and  poetry  alone,  we  should 
rather  bring  into  the  sphere  of  consideration  all 
the  dialects,  nay,  even  the  kindred  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages,  while  many  Arabs  (c.  g.  Ibn  Duraid),  in 
reality  consider  as  addäd  only  those  words  which 
have  in  the  same  dialect  both  contrary  meanings 
(al-SuyOtl,  he.  cit.y  p.  191,  11.  16  et  seq .  s.  v. 
tA  cb)  and  draw  the  other  dialects  into  the  sphere 
of  their  consideration  simply  from  practical  mo¬ 
tives,  because  misunderstandings  or  even  mis¬ 
haps  might  arise  from  unacquaintance  with  them 
(ibid.  ;  Ibn  al-AnbSrl,  he.  eit .,  p.  59,  11.  4  et  seq. 
s.  v.wtâb).  The  lack  of  understanding  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  rise  and  organic  development,  which 
partly  arises  from  religious  motives  and  which 
extends  over  all  the  domains  of  knowledge,  hin¬ 
dered  the  Arabs,  in  spite  of  the  great  amount 
of  material,  from  coming  to  the  proper  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
total  unacquaintancc  with  the  other  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages  and  West  Asiatic  history  and  culture 
as  well  as  the  groundless  explanation  of  the 


words  of  religious  life  (e.  g.  mn(äry 

masik). 

The  works  on  the  afdJd  have  till  now  been 
undertaken  only  on  the  bails  of  the  material,  some¬ 
times  misguiding,  of  Arab  philologists  that  has 
been  handed  down  to  us.  A  compilation  and 
treatise,  independent  In  its  construction,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  dialects  and  kindred  Ian* 
guages  would  bring  an  important  amount  of  know« 
ledge  of  the  history  of  culture.  (Weil.) 

‘ADEN,  a  maritime  town  in  South  Arabia,  on  the 
northeastern  coast  of  the  completely  arid  and  ve- 
gctationlcss  peninsula  of  ‘Aden;  the  town  owes 
its  importance  to  maritime  trade  that  nourishes 
there  from  ancient  times.  The  present  harbor 
Steamer  Point,  which  is  visited  every  year  by 
1300  steamers,  lies  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
proper,  strongly  fortified  town.  The  population 
of  the  latter  has  at  all  times  been  of  a  mixed 
origin  ;  this  explains  why  the  Arab  geographers 
designate  the  Arabic  spoken  there  as  a  very  cor¬ 
rupt  dialect.  Even  now  the  population  there  docs 
not  consist  exclusively  of  Arabs,  for  many  Hindus, 
Somalis,  Jews  and  Europeans  have  also  settled 
there.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  44000.  The  magnificent  cistern  con¬ 
structions  in  a  mountain-gorge,  which  supply  the 
town  with  drinkable  water  —  an  ancient  structure 
neglected  for  a  long  time  then  restored  by  the 
English,  —  are  worth  seeing.  ‘Aden  does  not 
possess  any  special  Muhammedan  edifices,  the 
principal  one  is  the  monument  of  the  saint  of 
the  town,  Shaikh  al-cAidarQs,  erected  on  his  grave. 
In  the  vicinity,  on  the  road  to  tihaikh  ‘OtfimOn, 
there  are  some  salt-pans. 

Historical.  cAden,  known  already  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  under  the  name  of  Adana  or  Athana, 
received  its  first  Mussulman  governor,  Aba  Mûsi 
al-AsJ^arl,  from  the  Prophet  himself.  Later  on 
‘Aden  generally  shared  in  the  fate  of  the  province 
of  Yemen,  among  whose  maritime  towns  it  was 
counted,  after  the  llanU  Ziy5d  had  founded  there 
an  independent  dynasty  (304  =  916).  About  one 
century  later  (402  =  1011)  the  Banü  Macn  [q.  v.] 
attained  supremacy  in  ‘Aden,  Lahedj,  Abyan,  Sljihr 
and  Hadramawt.  The  Sulaihidcs  of  Yemen  invested 
the  Banü  Karflm  with  the  domination  over ‘Aden; 
afterwards  discord  broke  out  among  the  Banü  Ka- 
r5m,  till  finally  a  portion  of  this  family,  the  Banü 
Zuraic  [q.  v.],  prevailed  and  declared  itself  inde¬ 
pendent  about  519  (1125).  The  domination  of  the 
latter  lasted  till  569  (1173),  when  Turan  Sljâh,  Sa¬ 
lih  al-Dln’s  brother,  conquered  Yemen.  Then  the 
power  was  held  there  successively  by  the  Aiyübidcs 
(till  625  =  1228),  the  Kasulidcs  (till  858=  1454) 
and  the  Tahiridcs  (till  923  =  1 5 1 7).  In  15* 3 
the  Portuguese  under  the  leadership  of  Alfonso 
d’Albuqucrque  appeared  before  «Aden,  but  could 
not  capture  the  town  anymore  than,  a  few  year* 
later,  could  the  Egyptian  MamlQks  after  they  had 
torn  away  the  city  of  Labld  from  the  last  Tihi- 
ridc.  More  fortunate  were  the  Ottomans  in  1 53S„ 
although  they  lost  it  again  in  1568  in  their  war 
with  the  Zaiditcs  of  Sanca\  It  is  true  that  they 
reconquered  the  place  once  more,  but  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  renounce  it  for  good  in  1630.  Since 
that  time  the  Zaiditcs  ruled  there;  still  in  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  ‘Aden  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  sultans  of  lahedj  [q.  v.],  under 
whose  rule  the  town  lost  its  previous  importance 
as  a  harbor  place,  so  that  when  in  1838  the 
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English  Captain  Haines  prevailed  upon  the  then 
sultan  of  Lahedj,  Mufysin  b.  Fucjail,  to  cede  the 
peninsula  to  the  English,  scarcely  600  poor  inhabi¬ 
tants  earned  there  a  scanty  livelihood.  The  English 
definitely  entered  into  possession  only  on  the 
20*h  January  1839,  and  namely  by  force,  because 
the  sulfcn  had  in  the  meantime  taken  back  his 
word.  Even  after  that  year  the  Arab  tribes  that 
dwell  around  made  repeated  attempts  to  seize  the 
town,  till  the  English  succeeded  after  several 
expeditions  in  subjugating  those  tribes  also (1867). 
Since  then  the  development  of  cAden  progressed 
rapidly  and  is  still  rising  now.  In  the  English 
system  of  administration  the  town  is  subordinated 
to  the  presidency  of  Bombay. 

Bibliography :  F.  M.  Hunter,  Account  of 

the  British  settlement  of  Aden  in  Arabia  (1877); 

Playfair,  History  of  Yaman\  von  Maltzahn, 

Reise  nach  Südarabien ,  pp.  142  et  seq . 

AÇHÀ  (a.),  victims  (camels,  sheep  and  horned 
cattle)  which  are  slaughtered  in  the  forenoon 
(du  ha)  of  the  Ycnom  al-adhü ,  i.  e.  the  Io*h  Qhu'l- 
llidjdja.  The  flesh  of  the  victims  is  considered 
as  i adaka  and  is  left  to  the  poor,  yet  he  who 
brings  the  offering  also  partakes  of  it.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  victims  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  slaughtered  are  accurately  prescribed  in 
the  fikh  books  [comp,  üijami  and  naiik].  The 
custom  of  doing  this  on  the  above-mentioned  day 
in  Mini  [q.  v.)  is  pre-lsliimic  and  was  established 
also  for  Islam  through  Sara  xxii.  34 — 37.  Of 
course  the  law  compels  nobody  to  bring  sacri¬ 
fices,  unless  when  one  is  obliged  to  do  so  on 
account  of  a  vow  or  of  a  certain  misdeed.  The 
victims  destined  for  this  solemnity  were  consecrated 
by  covering  them  with  old  shoes  or  by  making 
bloody  incisions  in  their  skin. 

cADHAB  (a.),  „torment,  sufferance,  affliction11, 
inflicted  by  God  or  a  human  ruler,  and  in  so  far 
as  it  expresses  not  only  absolute  power  but 
also  love  for  justice,  also  „punishment,  chastise¬ 
ment  ÇtikRba)*.  The  divine  judgments,  which  arc 
also  mentioned  in  the  Kor’fin,  hit  the  individual 
as  well  as  whole  nations  in  the  life  of  this  world 
as  well  as  in  the  life  to  come.  It  is  mainly 
unbelief,  doubt  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  and  apostles,  rebellion  against  God  that 
arc  punished  in  this  manner  [see  cAt>,  fircawn, 

i.Df,  nCh,  xuamUd,  and  others].  With  respect  to 
the  punishments  in  the  life  to  come,  which  begin 
already  in  the  grave  ( 'adl&b  al-kabf),  see  ßjA- 
IIANNAM,  MUNKAR  and  NAKÏK. 

The  punishments  established  in  Mussulman  law 
(jharfa)  arc  of  four  kinds: 

1.  A7pJ/,  i.  e.  retaliation.  The  guilty  one  may, 
by  virtue  of  the  right  of  retaliation,  be  killed, 
wounded  or  mutilated  [see  KisAs], 

2.  Diya,  I.  e.  blood  money,  which  has  to  be 
paid  if  retaliation  it  not  taken  into  account,  or 
if  the  same  is  either  .impossible  or  un  permitted 
(see  diva]. 

3.  If  add, \  i.  e.  the  punishment  exactly  defined 
by  the  law,  which  may  neither  be  reduced  nor 
augmented,  e.  g.  lapidation,  a  fixed  number  of 
lashes,  crucifixion,  cutting  off  the  hands  or  the 
feet  and  others  [see  ijadü]. 

4.  7V*7r,  i.  e.  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
jadge  according  to  his  estimation.  It  may  for  in¬ 
stance  consist  of  imprisonment,  exile,  corporal 
punishment,  boxing  on  the  ear,  a  reprimand  or 
any  other  humiliating  proceeding.  The  judge  may 


for  instance  blacken  the  face  of  the  culprit,  cut 
his  hair  or  have  him  led  through  the  streets,  etc. 
[see  ta'zTr]. 

The  punishment  Is  considered  in  Mussulman 
law  either  as  the  right  of  God  {pakk  All  äh)  or 
as  the  private  right  of  a  man  (hafk  ädamt).  In 
the  latter  case  the  punishment  is  applied  only  at 
the  desire  of  the  plaintiff  (or  by  the  latter's  rela¬ 
tives  or  assign).  The  punishment,  e.  g.  retaliation, 
is  inflicted  upon  the  culprit  as  the  personal  right 
of  the  plaintiff. 

In  the  case  of  a  transgression  against  God,  and 
the  punishment  consequently  being  then  a  hakk 
Alläh ,  there  is,  however,  a  peculiar  principle  in 
the  law.  God,  it  is  supposed,  is  forbearing  and 
requires  no  punishment  of  the  transgressor. 

Punishment  was  considered  in  the  beginning 
of  IslSm,  just  as  in  Arabian  paganism,  as  a 
purification  from  sin.  So  for  instance  a  certain 
Mäciz  b.  Milik  came  to  the  Prophet  and  said  to 
him:  {ahhirnl ,  „purify  me“,  i. c.  punish  me!  — - 
Comp.  I.  Goldziher,  Afuhatnm .  Stud.,  i.  27,  note 
I  ;  idem,  Das  Straf  recht  im  Islam  (Fragen  tier 
Rechtsvergleichung ,  gestellt  von  Th .  Mommsen , 
beantwortet  von  //.  Brunner,  c.s.J,  pp.  IOI,  104, 
note  2. 

But  the  Prophet  is  stated  to  have  said:  „God 
will  forgive  the  sins  of  every  believer  except 
when  the  sinner  makes  them  known  to  the  public. 
God  loves  those  of  his  servants  that  cover  their 
sins.“ 

On  the  ground  of  this  tradition,  there  is  a 
prescription  in  the  Mussulman  law  books  that 
when  the  punishment  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
hakk  Allah  the  transgressor  should  hide  his 
guilt  as  much  as  possible  and  not  confess  it,  and 
even  when  he  did  confess  it  to  revoke  his  con¬ 
fession.  He  is  supposed  to  turn  himself  much 
more  to  God  in  stillness,  for  God  accepts  his 
conversion  when  his  intention  is  pure. 

The  witnesses  too  are  commanded  not  to  testify 
to  the  detriment  of  the  accused  person,  and  it  is 
meet  that  the  judge  should  show  the  latter  all 
the  circumstances  extenuating  his  guilt  and  the 
validity  of  revoking  his  confession.  The  judge 
may  even  entirely  leave  out  the  punishment  except 
when  the  right  of  a  man  is  also  injured  at  the 
same  time  and  the  latter  demands  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  guilty  one. 

Only  in  the  case  of  a  punishment  established 
by  the  law  ( hadd)  the  judge  has  no  choice 
and  must  execute  the  punishment.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  punishments  even  on  intercession  on 
behalf  of  the  culprit  is  not  allowed,  while  other¬ 
wise  it  is  even  recommended.  But  in  order  to 
establish  the  guilt  of  the  person  accused  evi¬ 
dence  produced  with  great  difficulty  is  always  re¬ 
quired  in  such  cases.  Practically  the  decisions  of 
the  canonical  law  ofTcr  everybody  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  escaping  such  punishments.  There  is  only 
one  practical  ground  on  which  the  legal  evidence 
and  the  execution  of  „determined  punishments“ 
may  be  based,  it  is  the  confession  of  the  culprit 
himself,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  „determined 
punishments“  have  the  character  of  penitence. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  be  remarked  that 
eastern  despots  were  never  satisfied  with  these 
legal  punishments.  Very  often  by  mere  arbitrari¬ 
ness  they  inflicted  quite  cruel  and  barbarous  pu¬ 
nishments  for  real  or  supposed  misdeeds.  Particu¬ 
larly  there  was  nothing  more  usual  than  that 
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disgraced  riii era  or  other  dignitaries  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  most  ttnhuman  tortures  with  the  object 
of  extorting  money  from  them  before  their  exe¬ 
cution.  —  As  to  the  criminal  law  now  in  rigor 
in  Turkey,  see  mecjelle. 

Bibliography.  Besides  the  fikh  books  of 
the  various  schools,  sec  for  the  £häficite  rite: 
E.  Sachau,  Muhamm .  Reckt  nach  schafiitischer 
Lehrt  (Berlin,  1897),  pp.  757—849;  Snouck 
Hurgronje,  in  the  Zeit  sc  hr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morgcnl. 
Gesellsch .,  liii.  161  et  seq.\  idem,  Mr.  L.  IV. 
C.van  den  Berg's  beoefening  van  het  Mohamrn . 
recht ,  ii.  49—61  (=  De  Indische  gids ,  1884,1. 
785 — 797).  For  the  Hanafite  rite:  J.  Krcsmdrik, 
in  the  Zeitschr .  d.  Deutsch.  Aforgenl .  Gescllsch.y 
lviii.  69—113,  316—360,  539 — 581  ;  L.  W.  C. 
▼an  den  Berg,  Le  droit  pénal  de  la  Turquie 
(in  La  législation  pénale  comparée,  Berlin,  1893); 
A.  von  K  remer,  Culturgesch.  des  Orients  unter 
den  Chalifen ,  i.  459—469,  540  et  seq.  For  the 
Mälikite  rite:  M.  B.  Vincent,  Études  sur  la  loi 
musulmane  ( rite  de  Malek)  \  Législation  crimi¬ 
nelle  (Paris,  1842);  I.  Goldziher,  in  Zum  ältesten 
Strafrecht  der  Kulturvölker.  Fragen  zur  Rcchts- 
Vergleichung ,  gestellt  von  Th.  Mommsen ,  beant¬ 
wortet  von  H.  Brunner ,  c.  s.  (Leipsic,  1905), 
pp.  102  et  seq.  ;  J.  Kohler,  in  the  Zeitschr.  Jur 
vergl.  Rechts-  Wissensch. ,  viii.  23g — 261;  O. 
Frock  sch,  Über  die  Blutrache  bei  den  vor  isla¬ 
mischen  Arabern  und  Muhammeds  Stellung  tu 
ihr  (Leipsic,  1899);  J.  Wcilhauscr,  Reste  ara¬ 
bischen  Heidentums  (ad  ed.,  Berlin,  1897), 
pp.  186  et  seq.  (Th.  W.  Juynboll.) 

adhamIya,  collective  name  for  the  pupils 
of  the  celebrated  Safi  Ibrâhîm  b.  Adham  [q.  v.], 
who,  from  the  point  of  view  of  later  authors, 
have  formed  a  Dcrwl&h  order. 

ADHÂN  (a.),  „announcement*,  a  technical  term 
for  the  call  to  the  divine  service  of  Friday  and 
the  five  daily  /alJts. 

According  to  Mussulman  tradition,  the  Prophet, 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  Medina  (l  or  2  years  after 
the  llidjra),  deliberated  with  his  companions  on 
the  best  manner  of  announcing  to  the  faithful 
the  hour  of  prayer.  Some  proposed  that  every 
time  a  fire  should  be  kindled,  a  horn  should  be 
blown  or  a  näküs  (i.  e.  a  long  piece  of  wood 
clapped  with  another  piece  of  wood;  with  such 
a  näküs  the  Christians  in  the  East  used  at  that 
time  to  announce  the  hour  of  prayer)  should  be 
used.  But  one  Mussulman,  cAbd  Allah  h.  Zaid, 
told  that  he  saw  in  a  dream  somebody  who  from 
the  roof  of  the  mosque  called  the  Mussulmans  to 
prayer.  cOmar  recommended  that  manner  of  an¬ 
nouncing  the  / alaty  and  as  all  agreed  to  it  this 
adhän  was  introduced  by  order  of  the  Prophet. 
Since  then  the  believers  were  convoked  by  Bilal, 
and  up  to  our  days  the  adhän  is  used  at  the 
time  of  the  fatal. 

The  adhän  of  the  orthodox  Mussulmans  con¬ 
sist  of  seven  formulas,  of  which  the  sixth  is  a 
repetition  of  the  first: 

1.  Allah *  akbar\  „Alläh  is  most  great.* 

2.  Asthadu  an  tä  il5ha  ilia  ' llah  :  „I  testify 
that  there  is  no  god  besides  Alläh*. 

3.  AsAhadu  anna  Muhammed <**  rasiil  Allah  : 
„I  testify  that  Muhammed  is  the  apostle  of 
Alläh*. 

4*  Ifaiya  Kala  *l-fatät:  „Come  to  prayer*! 

5.  Ifaiya  lala  *l-faläh:  „Come  to  salvation*! 

6.  Alläh *  akbar :  „Alläh  is  most  great". 


7.  Lä  itäkß  Ulm  7/34:  „Thera  it  bo  god  be¬ 
sides  Allih". 

The  first  formula  it  repeated  fonr  (by  the  Ml- 
likites  two)  times  one  after  the  other,  the  other 
formulas  are  repeated  twice  each,  except  the  last 
words:  lä  iläh*  ilia  ' Uäh  that  are  pronounced 
only  once.  The  2d  and  3d  formulas  after  being 
pronounced  twice  are  repeated  a  third  time  in  a 
louder  voice.  This  repetition  ( tartfjf)  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  law;  the  Hanafites  forbid  it.  At 
the  morning  prayer  (faint  al-fubh)  the  words  al¬ 
fa  lät  khair  min  al-nawm  („prayer  is  better  than 
sleep*)  are  added  in  the  adhän.  This  formula, 
also  pronounced  two  times  (ta(hwlb)y  is  inserted 
between  the  5th  and  6lt>  formulas,  but  the  Hana¬ 
fites  pronounce  it  at  the  end. 

The  adhän  of  the  Shiites  differs  from  that  of 
the  Sunnites  in  that  the  former  has  an  eighth  for¬ 
mula  (inserted  between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth): 
Ifaiya  calJ  khair  al-'amal,  „come  to  the  best  work*  ! 
These  words  have  at  all  times  been  the  Shibbo¬ 
leth  of  the  Shiites;  when  called  out  from  the 
minarets  in  an  orthodox  country,  the  inhabitants 
knew  that  the  government  had  become  Shfite 
(comp.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Mekka ,  i.  63;  S.  de 
Sacy,  Chrestomathie  arabe,  i.  60,  1 69).  The  SblHtes 
pronounce  also  the  final  formula  two  times. 

The  Mussulmans  who  hear  the  adhän ,  must 
repeat  its  formulas,  but  instead  of  the  third  and 
fourth,  they  recite:  lä  wa-lä  küwat*  iltà 

bi-lläh\  „there  is  no  strength  nor  power  but  in 
Alläh“,  and  instead  of  the  ta(hwlb  formula  in 
the  morning  adhän ,  they  say  :  fadakta  wa-bararm , 
„thou  hast  spoken  truthfully  and  rightly*. 

The  adhän  is  followed  by  glorification  which 
is  more  accurately  determined  and  recommended 
by  the  law.  It  is  omitted  only  after  the  call  to 
the  maghrib-falät  [see  salât],  because  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  adhän  and  the  prayer  is  very  short. 

There  is  no  fixed  melody  for  the  adhän.  Every 
adhän  may  be  modulated  at  will  with  any  known 
tunc,  provided  that  the  right  pronunciation  of 
the  words  is  not  impaired  by  it.  Comp.  Snouck 
Hurgronje,  Mekka ,  ii.  87  s  „ln  Mekka  one  heart 
different  airs  at  the  same  time.  Like  the  reci¬ 
tation  of  the  KorJftn,  the  singing  of  the  adhän 
is  in  Mekka  an  art  well  cared  for  and  highly 
developed*.  Only  among  the  Hanbalites  there  are 
doctors  that  do  not  allow  any  melody  for  the 
adhän. 

Every  Mussulman  who,  whether  alone  or  with 
his  family,  recites  the  above-mentioned  faläts  at 
home  or  in  the  field  must  have  the  adhän  pro¬ 
nounced  in  a  loud  voice  as  it  is  prescribed  by 
the  law  (comp.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Mekkanische 
Sprichwörter  und  Redensarten ,  p.  87  =  Bijdrageft 
tot  dc  taal-,  land-  en  volkcnk.  van  Ned. -Indie , 
5th  '•  5»9)- 

The  call  to  the  other  common  faläts,  for  in¬ 
stance  the  two  holiday  faläts ,  those  at  sun  and 
moon  eclipses,  etc.  has  cily  one  formula:  al- 
f  a  tat  djämfat«",  „come  to  the  common  prayer*! 
This  formula  is  said  to  have  been  current  already 
in  the  time  of  the  Prophet.  Comp.  1.  Goldziher, 
in  the  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgenl .  Gesellsch ^ 
xlix.  315.  Important  information  respecting  the 
modifications  of  the  adhän  formulas  introduced 
at  various  times  and  in  various  places  from  the 
beginning  of  Isläm  is  to  be  found  in  MaÿrUI, 
Khi  (a  (y  ii.  269  et  seq. 

Owing  to  the  profession  of  faith  frequently  oc* 
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airring  in  tbn  adAZn,  the  Mussulman!  used  to 
pronounce  it  in  the  right  ear  of  a  child  shortly 
after  its  birth  (comp.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Mekka , 
ii.  138)  as  well  as  in  the  ear  of  people  supposed 
to  be  possessed  of  LJinn  (evil  spirits). 

B ibliographyx  Bukhari,  fàhlh,  KitZb  a /• 
adkan  (French  translation  of  O.  Houdas  and 
W.  Marçais,  i.  *09  et  seq.);  A.  N.  Matthews, 
Mishc&t-uLmas&bthy  L  141  et  seq.,  and  other 
tradition  collections  and  fikh  books. 

(Til.  W.  JUYNBOLL.) 

ADHAR  or  Adar,  the  name  of  the  9th  month 
in  the  Persian  calendar,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  of  the  9th  day  of  the  Persian  month.  For 
the  sake  of  distinction  the  former  is  designated 
by  Adhar-mäh  (Adhar  month)  and  the  latter  by 
Adhar-rOz  (Adhar  day).  (E.  Mahler.) 

ÄDHARBAIDJÄN,  a  province  in  the  empire 
of  the  caliphs,  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  al*I>jib&l 
(the  ancient  Media),  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province  of  pJjazfra  (the  ancient  As¬ 
syria),  on  the  W.  by  Armenia,  on  the  N.  by  the 
province  of  Airan  (the  countries  of  the  Caucasus), 
and  on  the  E.  by  both  shore-lands  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  MOghan  and  Cllân.  Nowadays  under  Adhar- 
baidj&n  is  understood  the  northwestern  province  of 
Persia  which  borders  on  Turkey  and  on  the  Russian 
Caucasus  and  which  mainly  comprises  the  former 
‘Abbäside  province.  In  ancient  times  this  district 
formed  at  first  a  part  of  the  great  Median  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Achaemenian  empire;  it  is  only  since 
the  time  of  Alexander's  successors  that  it  came 
a  as  an  independent  satrapy  under  the  name 
of  Atropatene,  so  called  after  Atropales,  a  Per¬ 
sian  satrap,  who  had  gone  over  into  the  service 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  who  at  the  division  of 
the  world-embracing  empire  of  Alexander  main¬ 
tained  himself  as  master  of  Northwestern  Media, 
the  so-called  Media  Minor.  I lis  dynasty  held  the 
««ray  at  least  till  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  Atropatene  remained  further  still  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Arsakide  subordinate  state,  which  must 
at  least  have  existed  still  in  the  second  half  of 
the  2*1  century  A.  D.  (comp.  A.  v.  Gutschmid, 
Cesch .  Irans,  Tübingen,  1888,  pp.  149-150).  The 
boundaries  of  Atropatene  have  repeatedly  fluctu¬ 
ated  in  the  course  of  time  (comp,  concerning  this 
Marqnart,  Eranlahr  n .  d.  Geogr.  d.  Pseudo  Moses • 
Xorenafi  =  Ab  hand t.  der  Gotting.  Gesellsch .  d. 
Wissenseh .,  new  scries,  iii.  N®.  2,  Berlin,  1 901, 
pp.  108  et  seq .).  —  The  Strabouical  derivation 
of  the  name  of  Atropatene  from  Atrcpates  is  in 
any  case  to  be  maintained  as  the  right  one;  it 
is  wrongly  rejected  by  modern  authors;  the  name 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Assy ro-Baby Ionian  cu¬ 
neiform  inscriptions  (comp.  Streck,  in  the  Zeitsehr. 
f.  Assyriologie ,  xv.  359).  In  Armenian  works  the 
name  Atropatene  occurs  under  the  form  of  Atrpa- 
takan.  The  exact  pronunciation  of  the  name  in 
the  3d  century  was  without  any  doubt:  Adhur- 
bndhnghäo,  which  surely  preserved  its  official 
character  till  the  fall  of  the  Säsanide  empire  in 
the  7lh  century.  But  already  in  the  course  of  the 
4*1»  century  a  form  of  the  name  characterized  by  the 
transposition  then  the  elision  of  the  second  d/i  was 
formed  in  the  popular  language.  This  vulgar  form 
was  throughout  used  by  the  Syriac  authors  in  the 
5th  century:  Adhorbälghän,  whence  the  Byzantine 
form  ’A Ifetßiyfauv  (’A ictfßtykvtuv).  The  Arab  geo¬ 
graphers  write  A(A)dharbaidjän,  j,crc  an<|  there 
al*o  Adbrabldjän.  The  modern  Persian  name  is 


properly  speaking  Adharb&djln,  and  is  pronounced 
Xzarbftidjän  in  consequence  of  die  usual  Arabicixed 
spelling.  For  the  modern  Persians,  who  could  not 
know  of  Atropates,  it  was  very  natural  to  connect 
the  name  with  3dher ,  „fire“,  an  etymology  so 
much  more  natural  as  just  in  the  region  of  this 
name  there  were  in  the  time  of  the  Säs&nides 
specially  considerable  fire  temples  (as  for  instance 
a  celebrated  sanctuary  of  this  kind  in  Ganzaka). 
With  regard  to  the  name  and  history  of  Atropa¬ 
tene,  comp.  W.  Ouseley,  Travels  in  various  coun - 
tries  of  the  East  (London,  1819 — 1822),  i.  125; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  ix.  768;  Kiepert,  Lehrb .  der 
alt.  Geogr.  (Berlin,  1878),  pp.  70-71  (§  73); 
Nöldcke,  in  the  Zeitschr .  d.  Deutsch .  Morgenl . 
Gesellsch .,  xxxiv.  692  et  seq.;  Weissbach,  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  Kcalcncyc .  der  klass .  Alter  tumswissensch., 
ii.  2149  et  seq.;  further  see  Streck,  in  the  Sup¬ 
pléai.,  i.  to  Pauly- Wissowa,  N°.  I  cols.  223  et  seq . 
(where  indication  for  more  sources);  Marquart, 
loc .  cit.,  pp.  108 — 1 14,  273,  277.  The  name  of 
the  province  and  the  phonctico-historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  various  forms  of  the  name  are  best 
and  most  circumstantially  treated  of  by  Andreas, 
in  Pauly- Wissowa,  loc.  cit.,  i.  345  et  seq.  (article: 
Adarbigand).  —  The  name  Atropatene  became 
the  official  designation  for  the  northwestern  pro¬ 
vince  of  Iran  probably  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Sfisänide  rule  (227  A.  D.).  That  it  was  the 
name  of  a  Ncstorion  bishopric  is  for  the  6l1»  century 
shown  from  Syriac  sources;  comp.  Guidi,  in  the 
Zeit  sehr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Gesellsch .,  xliii. 
407.  Under  the  caliphate  of  the  ‘Abbäsidcs  Adhar- 
baidjân  was  among  the  less  important  provinces; 
later  only,  after  the  Mongol  storm,  it  stood  off 
in  more  political  relief. 

Physically  Ädharbaidjän  appears  as  a  magnifi¬ 
cent,  rifted  Alpine  landscape,  or  more  exactly  as 
a  high  plateau  bordered  all  around  by  higher 
mountain  crests.  The  Sahcnd  (ca.  3700  metres 
high),  south  of  Tibriz,  the  extinguished  vulcan 
Sawalan  (3820  metres),  the  Sablan  of  the  Arab 
geographers,  west  of  Ardabil  and  the  smaller 
Ararat  (4030  metres)  rising  in  the  northwest  are 
to  be  considered  as  the  highest  elevations  in  the 
province.  The  center  and  at  the  same  time  the 
deepest  depression  (1300  metres)  in  it  is  the 
Urmlya  Lake,  the  most  extensive  basin  of  the 
present  Persia.  The  most  important  water  courses 
arc:  the  Aras  (Araxes  of  the  classical  writers)  in 
the  north  and  the  Kizil-Uzen  („red  river“;  a  Tur¬ 
kish  name  proved  to  have  been  current  in  the 
13‘h  and  14th  centuries)  in  the  south.  The  latter 
in  its  lower  course  is  now  called  Sefld-rOd  („White 
River“),  and  the  whole  river  was  known  under 
this  name  to  the  Arab  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  comp,  regarding  it  G.  le  Strange,  The 
lands  of  the  eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1905), 
pp.  169-170.  With  regard  to  the  J<izil-Uzen,  the 
ancient  Amardos,  its  sources,  course  etc.,  see  the 
detailed  description  of  Andreas  in  Pauly- Wissowa, 
loc.  eit.,  i.  1734  et  seq.  The  Aras  and  Kizil-Uzen, 
both  of  which  fall  into  the  Caspean  Sea,  act  still 
now,  just  os  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  a  great  part 
of  their  course  as  frontier  rivers:  the  Aras  as  the 
boundary  between  Ädharbaidjän  and  Caucasia  and 
the  Kizil-Uzen  as  such  between  Adharbaidjän  and 
al-Djibäl  (Media,  more  exactly  Media  Major  of 
the  classical  writers),  the  present  Persian  province 
of  cIrfcljL  cAdjamI. 

The  capital  of  Atropatene  was  Ganzaka  (Ga- 
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zaka),  the  Kama  (ßjanxah,  Qjanzafc)  of  the  me¬ 
dieval  Arab  geographers,  which  has  probably  to 
be  identified  with  the  present  Takbt-i  Subimin; 
comp.  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  ix.  770  et  seq.\  Noldeke, 
G  etch .  d .  Perser  u.  Araber  sur  Zeit  der  Sa  s  sa - 
niden  (Leyden,  1879),  p.  100;  G.  Hoffmann, 
Auszüge  aus  syrischen  Akten  persischer  Märtyrer 
(1880),  pp.  250  et  seq.;  Streck,  in  the  Zeitsehr. 
/.  Assyria /.,  xv.  332;  Marquart,  loc .  eit.,  pp.  108 
et  seq.  —  Concerning  TakJit-i  Sulaimän  sec  G.  1c 
Strange,  Av.  r/A,  pp.  223-224.  Under  the  older 
‘Abbäsides  Ardabll  was  considered  as  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Adharbaidjän  ;  later  on  it  was  replaced 
by  Tibrlz.  After  the  Mongol  invasion,  at  first 
Marägha,  then  under  the  llkhans  Tibrlz  again 
was  the  center;  comp.  A.  Muller,  Der  Islam  im 
Morgen -  und  Abendland ,  ii.  240.  Under  the  first 
Safawides  Ardabll,  but  later  Tibrlz  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  town  has  retained  its  position  till  now.  It  is 
counted  amongst  the  most  important  towns  of  the 
whole  of  I’ersia.  Of  the  other  towns  of  Adhar- 
baidjan  the  most  important  arc:  Ardabll,  Urmlya, 
Marand,  Rhoi,  Dilmiln  and  Miyflna.  —  The  aria 
of  Adharbabljan  amounts  to  about  104000  square 
kilometres  (about  40000  square  miles);  the  mini- 
l>cr  of  its  population  is  estimated  at  2000000.  The 
northeastern  part  is  inhabited  by  Turkomans, 
the  southwestern  by  Kurds,  both  nomadic  nations; 
in  the  east  of  the  province  live  Persians.  Some 
Armenians  are  scattered  there  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Urmlya  Lake  there  are  various  colonics  of 
Christian  Syrians. 

Bibliography.  Concerning  medieval  Adhar- 
baidjän  see  A.  v.  Kremer,  Culturgesch .  d '.  Orients 
under  den  C halt  fen ,  i.  340-341,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  G.  le  Strange,  loe.cit .,  pp.  159—  171.  With 
regard  to  the  AdbarbaidjSn  of  to-day,  comp. 
Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  ix.  763—1048;  J.  dc  Morgan, 
Mission  scientifique  en  Perse ,  i.  290 — 358  :  Etudes 
gtogr.  ;  J.  Diculafoy,  La  Perse,  la  Chaldée  et  la 
Susiane  (Paris,  1887),  pp.  29  et  seq.\  Map  of 
Aderbaigan  by  Khanikoff  and  Kiepert  (Berlin, 
1862  =  Zeitsehr.  f.  allgem.  Erdk .,  new  series, 
xiv.).  The  older  travel  literature  has  been  uti¬ 
lized  by  Ritter,  loc.  cit.\  for  the  more  recent 
bibliography,  see  J.  de  Morgan,  loc .  cit .,  i.  290, 
note  i.  (Streck.) 

AßHARGÜN  (p.  =t  „flame-colored“ ;  Arabic: 
AiujriyUn),  ft  plant  about  a  cubit  high  with 
finger-long  elongated  leaves,  red-yellow  and  badly 
smelling  blossoms  and  black  kernel.  The  identi¬ 
fication  of  this  plant  is  not  yet  well  established  : 
in  Greek  âÇüptov  occurs  synonymously  with 
seneeio  vulgaris ,  the  common  groundsel  (B.  Lang- 
kavcl,  Botanik  der  spätem  Griechen ,  1866,  p.  74, 

1.  22;  I.  Löw,  Aramäische  Pflanzennamen ,  1879, 
p.  47).  The  description  of  the  Arabian  authors 
left  the  choice  between  the  dark  yellow  buphtal • 
mos,  for  which  Clement-Mullet  decided,  and  the 
calendula  officinalis ,  the  „gold  or  dead  flower“, 
which  indeed  unites  the  characteristic  features  of 
shape,  hue  and  smell  and  which  formerly  was 
officinal.  In  Arab  medicine  adhriyûn  passed  for  a 
cordial,  an  antidote,  etc.  The  plant  played  in 
popular  belief  a  greater  part  than  in  medicine:  it 
was  believed  that  its  odor  alone  was  sufficient  to 
cause  or  to  facilitate  delivery  as  well  as  to  drive 
away  flics,  rats  and  lizards. 

Bibliograf  hy :  Ibn  al-Bait5r,  al-JO/am? 
(BoUty,  1291),  i.  16;  Ibn  al-cAwwam,  Kitâb 


sl-falaha  (traut.  Clément-Mullet,  Paris,  1866), 
1.  269;  Kaxwtn!  (ed.  Wüsten  f.),  !.  171;  L.  Le¬ 
clerc,  in  the  Notices  et  extraits  des  manuscrits, 
xxiii.  38.  (Hell.) 

‘AßHRÄ’  (a.)  lit.  „a  virgin11,  name  of  a  con* 
stellation  in  the  zodiac,  also  called  al-Sunbu/a , 
after  its  star  of  the  first  magnitude  (Spica  virgin  is). 
It  was  also  the  name  of  the  beloved  one  of 
Wâmik  [q.  vj. 

AEHRI  AT,  the  Biblical  Edrei,  now  Der2c£  in 
the  East-Jordanic  country.  The  town,  mentioned 
by  ImruJ  al-Kais  (lii.  19),  was  in  613  or  614  *0 
thoroughly  destroyed  by  the  Persians  —  who 
vanquished  the  Hyzanliucs  in  the  vicinity  —  that 
it  was  never  afterwards  perfectly  reestablished. 
The  Jewish  tril>e  Nadir,  driven  by  Muhammcd 
from  Medina,  moved  to  this  town.  The  statement 
(Bcladborl,  p.  68)  that  the  inhabitants  of  Adhricàt 
submitted  to  Muhammcd  when  he  stayed  in 
Tabuk,  is  apparently  based  upon  a  mistake.  But 
they  submitted  to  the  Mussulmans  under  the  cali- 
phate  of  A bil  Bckr  and  later  welcomed  ‘Omar 
during  his  stay  in  the  East-Jordanic  country  (ibid., 
pp.  126,  I39)-  The  city,  famous  for  its  wine,  be¬ 
came  under  the  Arabs  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  al-Bat]ianIya.  Like  the  other  East-Jordanic  towns 
Adljii  dt  was  laid  waste  in  293  (906)  by  the 
Karmathians.  Mul>addasl  (p.  162)  describes  it  as 
a  town  situated  near  the  desert,  the  mountain 
chain  of  1  >jarash  forming  its  territory.  Ydl^Qt 
{Mud/am ,  i.  176-177)  mentions  some  scholars 
natives  of  Adhricdt.  As  to  the  present  relatively 
important  locality  of  Dcrä'a,  comp.  Schumacher, 
Across  the  Jordan ,  pp.  12 1  et  seq. 

Bibliography:  Tabari, i.  1005, 1007, 1415; 
iii.  2257;  Bibi,  geogr.  arab.  (ed.  de  Goeje), 
vii.  1 13;  al-Bakrl  (ed.  Wustcnf.),  i.  83;  Nol- 
deke,  Gesch.  d.  Perser  u.  Araber  sur  Zeit  der 
Sassaniden  (Leyden,  1879),  p.  299;  idem,  in 
the  Zeitschr .  d.  Deutsch.  Morgen) .  Gesellseh., 
xxix.  431.  (F.  Buhl.) 

ADHRQH  (this  is  the  pronunciation  on  the  very 
spot;  comp.  A bpoa),  more  rarely  Qphroh,  a  place 
between  Mac3n  and  Petra,  a  magnificent  Roman 
camp  with  an  overflowing  spring,  unfortunately 
discharging  its  w'ater  into  a  kind  of  a  funnel. 
This  place,  situated  in  the  Djudhäm  country,  was 
later  visited  by  the  Koraishite  caravans.  At  the 
time  of  its  submission  to  Muhammcd  it  contained 
at  least  one  hundred  families.  Mu'äwiya  is  said 
to  have  received  there  homage  -from  al-IJasan, 
the  son  of  CAU;  it  is  still  mentioned  in  the  lid* 
century  of  the  Christian  era  as  inhabited  then 
by  Hdshimide  Mawlas.  It  is  not  mentioned  any 
more  since  the  time  of  the  crusaders,  who  never¬ 
theless  possessed  in  that  region  Ahamant,  the 
Vaux  Moyse  (=  Wâdl  Mû  sä),  etc.  • 

Adbroh  is  chiefly  known  on  account  of  the 
conference  —  called  the  conference  of  Adbroh  — 
which  took  place  there.  At  Siffin  it  had  been 
agreed  upon  choosing  a  place  just  in  the  middle 
between  Syria  and  cIrä£:  Dûmat  al-ßjandal  or 
Adbroh.  It  was  decided  for  the  latter,  a  well- 
watered  place  and  chiefly  more  accessible  to  the 
illustrious  Medinians  invited  by  Mu'iwiya.  If  cer¬ 
tain  annalists  state  Dümat  al-Hjandal  to  be  the 
place  of  the  conference,  it  is  simply  by  trans¬ 
mitting  the  riwäyät  without  discussing  them.  In 
another  place  they  decide  for  Adhroh,  and  the 
testimony  of  contemporary  poets  removes  every 
doubt  (comp.  al-Akhtal,  Diwan,  lxxix.  3).  The 
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assembly  (38  =3  658)  had  to  dedde  between  cAl! 
and  bhftwiya;  each  of  the  two  plenipotentiaries 
(kahamän\  AbQ  MQss'l-AshSirt  for  ‘All  and  cAmr 
b.  al-cÄM  for  Mu'iwiya,  was  escorted  by  400  men. 
According  to  the  current  version,  Aba  MflsA  was 
deceived  by  a  coarse  disloyalty  of  eAmr  :  the  lat¬ 
ter,  after  it  had  been  agreed  to  depose  Mu'swiya, 
publicly  took  back  his  word  and  went  so  far  as 
to  proclaim  him  caliph!  But  this  is  inadmissible; 
such  an  enormous  lie  would  rather  have  heightened 
‘All's  prestige,  and  called  forth  the  protests  of 
the  ‘Irfikian  escort,  such  impartial  witnesses  as 
Su'd  b.  Abl  Wa(çVis,  Ibn  ‘Omar,  etc.  Neither 
would  have  ‘All's  own  partisans.  —  as  was  the 
case  with  Kbirrlt  b.  R 5 ibid  —  seceded  from  him 
on  account  of  his  peijury.  CAH  himself  does  not 
mention  in  his  protestations  cAmr*s  lie;  if  he 
names  the  arbitrators  it  is  to  accuse  both  of  them 
of  felony. 

The  honest,  but  naïve  Aba  Ma$£  could  not 
struggle  with  the  artful  ( al-dUhiya )  ‘Amr,  and 
tbe  latter  cleverly  turned  to  his  advantage  the 
misunderstanding,  with  which  terminated  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  object  was  not  clearly  determined, 
still  less  the  points  that  were  to  be  discussed  :  the 
arbitrators  had  simply  confined  themselves  to 
declare  that  the  Itortta  would  serve  them  as  a 
basis  and  a  standard.  The  conference  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  *Ir&kians  as  a  simple  formality,  in 
which  their  candidate  should  triumph.  The  Syrians, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  discussion  of  the  pre¬ 
tentions  of  both  CA11  and  MucSwiya  —  the  latter 
bad  not  yet  then  made  them  manifest  —  was  to 
them  out  of  the  question,  wanted  only  to  examine 
whether  ‘All's  responsibility  in  the  assassination 
of  ‘Ottoman  did  not  exclude  him  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Isllm.  Al-Ashcar!'s  chief  mistake  was  in 
allowing  his  colleague  to  place  on  the  same  footing 
Mu'iwiya,  a  simple  governor  of  a  province,  and 
rAlf,  recognized  as  caliph  by  the  majority  of  the 
Mussulmans.  Before  that  time  the  son  of  AbU 
Sufy&n  had  passed  only  for  the  avenger  of  ‘Oth- 
rnän’s  blood,  and,  as  Ibn  cAbd  Rabbihi  (*/£</,  ii. 
291)  observes,  the  Syrians  followed  him  as  such  and 
not  as  a  pretender  to  the  caliphate.  Because  AbQ 
MQsi  did  not  make  any  distinction  between  the 
two  candidates,  he  thus  encouraged  the  secret 
designs  of  MucAwiya:  he  allowed  cAmr  to  dis¬ 
cuss  tbe  latter's  rights  to  succeed  ‘OthmSn.  After 
having  tired  AbQ  Müsä  by  proposing  a  series  of 
unacceptable  candidates,  \Amr  induced  him  to 
declare  that  both  candidates  should  be  removed 
from  the  throne.  Mucftwiya  lost  nothing  by  this 
sentence,  but  it  deprived  cAl!  from  the  supreme 
dignity.  While  he  became  again  simply  the  son 
of  AbQ  Jälib,  his  rival  remained  governor  of 
Syria.  This  brilliant  diplomatic  victory,  con¬ 
straining  cAlI  to  perjury,  placed  the  right  on  the 
side  of  MucSwiya  and  habituated  the  people  in 
general  to  consider  him  as  the  only  person  cap¬ 
able  to  restore  peace  unto  the  Mussulman  world. 
On  MucAwiya’s  return  from  Adbroh,  the  Syrians 
began  to  salute  him  with  the  title  of  caliph. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  Sard,  iii».  21;  Ibn 
llajjar,  Ijäbay  ii.  324;  Jabari,  see  index;  Yac- 
Vübl  (cd.  Iloutsma),  ii.  225;  Bib/,  geogr.  arab . 
(cd.  de  Goeje),  i.  58;  iii.  54,  155;  vii.  326; 
Mas'tldl,  Murüjj  (Paris),  iv.  394  et  seq .,  406; 
Bclldlior!  (cd.  dc  Goeje),  pp.  59,  68;  Ilam- 
dinl,  p.  129;  al-Bakrl  (ed.  WUstcnf.),  p.  83; 
Dlnawarl  (cd.  Girgas  et  Kosen),  pp.  108,  21 1, 


[  215;  Ylfcat,  Afmtyam,  L  184  et  seq.\  Brttnnow, 

Die  Provincia  Arabia ,  L  443  et  seq.\  H.  Lam- 
mens,  Etudes  sur  le  regne  de  Mdàwia  /"*, 
pp.  125 — 140.  (H.  Lawmens.) 

‘ADl  b.  HXtim,  with  the  kunya  of  Aba  Tariff 
a  partisan  of  ‘AIL  He  was  the  son  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  poet  Çxtim  al-T*%  of  whom  he  inherited 
the  royal  power  over  his  tribe,  the  Taiyites.  Being 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  royalty,  cAdI,  who 
like  his  father  was  a  Christian,  went  over  to  IslSm 
In  the  year  9  (630).  He  collected  for  the  Prophet 
the  taxes  among  the  Taiyites  and  Asadites.  He 
knew  how  to  prevent  the  threatening  apostasy 
of  his  tribe  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet.  He 
moved  with  ICjjälid  to  ‘Irai;,  where  he  took  part 
in  the  war  of  conquest  as  a  sub-commander. 
‘Othmän  gave  him  the  village  of  al-Rawhä5  on 
the  Nahr  Tsa,  near  Bagdad,  for  his  usufruct  (hifd), 
yet  he  kept  out  of  the  caliph's  way,  and,  as  it 
may  be  concluded  from  Jabarl  (*•  3*64),  he  must 
have  stood  in  some  connection  with  ‘Othmïn's 
murderers.  In  the  battle  of  the  Camel  he  fought 
for  ‘All,  by  whom  he  was  among  others  sent  as 
an  envoy  to  Mu‘äwiya  during  the  four  weeks 
armistice  before  the  battle  of  Sifttn.  When  finally 
it  became  necessary  that  the  sword  should  decide, 
‘All  honored  him  by  appointing  him  as  standard 
bearer.  —  Later  on  ‘Adi  lived  in  Küfa,  where  he 
did  not  deny  his  ‘Alide  sentiments,  and  took 
under  his  protection  his  tribesmen  that  were  per¬ 
secuted  by  the  powerful  governor  of  Träfc  Ziy&d 
b.  Abi  Sufyän.  —  ‘Adi  died  in  67  (686-687),  at 
the  age  of  120  years. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  IlishSm,  L  948  el seq^ 
965;  Tabari,  see  index;  Ibn  al-Athlr,  Usd  a/« 
ghâba ,  iii.  392  et  seq.  ;  YfiJçUt,  Miff/jam,  s.  v. 
Djusiya\  BelAdhorf  (ed.  de  Goeje),  p.  274; 
Wüstenfeld,  Geneal .  Tabellen ,  index,  s.  v. 

(A.  SCHAADE.) 

‘ADÏ  B.  MusXfir  (SHAIKH  ‘AdI),  a  Mussulman 
ascet,  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the  village  of 
Bait  Fär,  near  Baclabakk  (Baalbek),  where  the 
house  of  his  birth  was  in  Ibn  KhallikSn's  time 
still  the  place  of  pious  pilgrimage.  ‘Adi,  who 
was  celebrated  on  account  of  his  saintly  life, 
founded  a  religious  order  called  after  himself, 
al-cAdaw!ya.  lie  had  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
mountains  of  the  HakkSrI  Kurds  in  the  region 
north  of  Mosul,  and  died  at  the  age  of  90,  in 
557  (1162),  or  according  to  others  in  555  (1160) 
in  the  hermitage  which  he  had  built  there  for 
himself;  his  descendants  continued  to  live  there 
and  to  enjoy  the  same  reputation  of  a  saint.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  eyewitness,  he  was  of  middle  sta¬ 
ture  and  much  tanned.  It  is  he  whom  the  Yazldls 
adopted  as  their  national  saint.  His  sepulchre  is 
indicated  by  three  conical  cupolas  in  the  environs 
of  the  village  of  Baadri,  20  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Nestorian  convent  of  RabbAn-Hormuzd.  Nightly 
processions  by  torch  light,  the  exhibition  of  the 
green  colored  pall,  which  covers  the  tomb,  the 
distribution  of  large  trays  with  smoking  harisa 
(a  ragout  with  coagulated  milk)  compose  the 
ceremony  which  attracts  a  great  number  of  Ya- 
zklts  and  of  which  H.  Layard  was  in  1849  an 
eyewitness.  The  poem  of  80  verses,  translated 
into  English  by  Layard  and  Badger  ( Ncstorians 
and  their  rituals ,  i.  1 13 — 1 1 5),  shows  that  this 
ascet  was  a  mystic  pantheist  of  the  ÇafI  order, 
and  that  his  followers  believed  that  he  was  the 
incarnation  of  the  divinity. 
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Bibliograph \yi  lbs  Kfeallikln  (trias,  de 
Slane),  IL  197;  H.  Layard,  Nineveh  and  its 
remains ^  L  293  ft  seq.\  idem,  Discoveries  in 
the  mins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon ,  pp.  79  et 
seq.  ;  Ainsworth,  Travels  and  researches  in  Asia 
Minor ,  ii.  187  ft  seq. \  Badger,  loc.  riA,  pp.  104 — 
107,  gives  three  sketches  of  the  tomb. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

cADl  b.  al-RikAc  (b.  Zsid  b.  Màlik  b.  cAdI 
b.  al-Riki4),  Arab  poet  of  the  cAmiIa  tribe,  1 
subdivision  of  Kudä'a,  of  urban  and  not  Bedouin 
origin,  lived  in  Damascus  as  encomiast  of  the 
Umaiyads,  particularly  of  al-Walld  b.  cAbd  al-Malik, 
and  had  a  poetical  contest  with  Djarlr.  Muham- 
med  b.  Sallim  placed  him  in  the  third  class  of 
Islamic  poets.  Of  his  verses  a  naslb  on  Umm  al- 
Kasim  is  mostly  quoted  (e.  g.  Mubarrad,  Kamil , 
p.  85, 1. 14). 

Bibliography :  AghPnl,  viii.  179 — 183; 
lbn  Kotaiba,  Kitàb  al-ià??  (cd.  de  Gocjc), 
pp.  301  et  seq .  (Brockelmann.) 

'ADI  b.  Zaid,  pre-IslSmic  Christian  poet,  the 
year  of  whose  birth  is  unknown,  lie  was  of  a 
distinguished  family  of  al-Hlra,  and  his  father 
had  sent  him  to  the  royal  court  of  Persia  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  there  a  higher  education. 
*Adl,  even  after  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
stood  in  close  connection  with  the  Persian  Court, 
whose  interests  he  furthered  after  the  death  of 
al-Mundhir  IV,  by  advocating  the  election  of  al- 
Nocman  111  as  his  successor.  He  naturally  played 
a  prominent  part  at  the  Court  of  these  Lakhmide 
princes,  until  his  enviers  and  enemies  succeeded 
in  making  him  powerless.  Al-No'män  had  him 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  assassinated 
(ca.  604).  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Lakhmide  dynasty.  His 
poems  are  mainly  wine  songs  and  elegies  on  the 
transi  tori  ness  of  earthly  power  and  greatness. 
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AL-cApiD  LI-DIn  Alläh,  the  last  Ffitimide 
caliph.  His  real  name  was  Abo  Mu  hammed  cAbd 
Alläh,  and  he  was  the  son  of  Sulaimän,  whom  cAbbäs 
b.  Abi’l-FutQh  [q.  v.]  killed,  and  the  grandson 
of  the  caliph  Häfiz.  He  was  a  cousin  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor  al-F&3iz,  who  died  on  the  I7lh  Radjab 
555  (23d  July  1160)  at  the  age  of  11}  years, 
after  having  „reigned41  6J  years.  Al-cÄdid  was 
born  on  the  20th  Muharram  546  (9th  May  1151), 
thus  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne 
he  was  9  years  old.  From  the  beginning  till  his 
death  at  the  age  of  20  (10th  Muharram  567  = 
I3(h  September  1171)  he  was  an  unconscious  in¬ 
strument  in  the  hands  of  the  occasional  generalis¬ 
simo  ;  only  shortly  before  his  death  he  seems,  by 
that  he  called  Nflr  al-Dln  [q.  v.J,  to  have  personally 
meddled  with  the  affairs  of  the  country.  He  pas¬ 
sed  for  a  zealous  Shiite  and  persecutor  of  the 
Sunnites.  There  is  nothing  for  the  rest  to  be  re¬ 
ported  of  his  acts;  but  during  his  reign  the 
greatest  changes  took  place  in  Egypt,  changes 
which  will  be  indicated  here  by  the  way  only,  as 
they  will  be  circumstantially  treated  of  in  the 


articles  jalAY,  bvzzIk,  ihAwaa,  çik&BAm,  ffllR- 
kUh  and  7ALA9  al-dIn.  At  the  time  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  JalftY  b.  RuzxXk  was  the  omnipo¬ 
tent  minister,  but  he  died  in  the  following  year. 
After  the  son  of  the  latter,  Ruzztk  b.  Tald’ic, 
had  ruled  for  a  short  time,  £h&war  took  charge 
of  the  vizierate  in  the  beginning  of  558  (it  began 
the  to1*1  Dec.  1162).  Sfaäwar  was  9  months  later 
supplanted  by  another  general  called  Dirghäm  ; 
he  fled  to  Syria  and  tried  to  win  the  help  of  Nür 
al-Dln.  The  new  vizier  Dirghim  is  described  as 
distrustful  if  not  unfit.  Almost  all  the  men  of 
importance  fell  victims  of  his  exaggerated  suspicion, 
so  that  Egypt  lacked  of  leading  spirits  when  the 
Franks  invaded  the  country  and  at  the  same  time 
Shawar  marched  upon  it  with  a  Syrian  army. 
Among  the  latter  were  ShlrkQh  *nd  his  nephew 
Saläh  al-Dln  (Saladin).  Dirghim  was  repulsed  and 
killed  and  Shiwar  was  again  invested  with  the 
vizierate.  Then  began  the  varied  play  of  intrigues 
that  lasted  several  years  and  the  embittered  strug¬ 
gle  for  domination  in  Egypt,  in  which  Shiwar,  the 
Syrians  and  the  crusaders  took  part  in  manifold 
combinations.  The  caliph  sided  now  with  one,  now 
with  the  other  without,  however,  influencing  es¬ 
sentially  the  situation.  It  ended  with  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Egypt  by  the  troops  of  Nür  al-Dln 
under  the  leadership  of  £b«rkah  and  with  the 
assassination  of  Shiwar.  Shtrküh  succeeded  the 
latter,  and  after  his  death  (22d  Djumädä  II  564  = 
23d  March  1169)  Salih  al-Dln  took  charge  of  the 
vizierate.  At  the  insistence  of  his  lord  Nür  al- 
Dln  he  had  the  prayer  established  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  567  (end  of  1171)  for  the  cAbbiside 
caliphs.  This  meant  the  end  of  the  sham  domi¬ 
nation  of  al-cAdid  and  of  the  Fitimidcs  in  ge¬ 
neral.  The  unfortunate  last  scion  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  race  was  no  longer  conscious  of  his  de¬ 
thronement,  as,  having  since  long  been  sickly,  be 
died  a  few  days  after  this  event. 
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ADIGHE.  [SCC  dERKES.] 

‘ÀDIL  (a.),  „equitable“  (synonym  of  W/), 
frequently  entering  as  an  element  in  the  titles  of 
princes,  c.  g.  al-Malik  al-cAdil  „the  equitable 
king“.  Some  princes  known  in  history  under  this 
name  follow  below  [comp,  also  bahrAm,  kitbooija, 
ruzzIk,  salAmisu  and  others). 

al-(ÄDIL,  name  of  two  Aiyubides: 

I.  al-Malik  al-cädil  I  AuU  Bekr  Muiiam- 
med  B.  AiyCb,  with  the  honorific  title  Saif  al- 
Dln  („the  sword  of  religion“),  the  Saphadin  of 
the  crusaders,  the  brother,  assistant  and  spiri¬ 
tual  heir  of  Saladin.  He  was  born  in  Muharram 
540  (Junc-July  1145),  or  according  to  others  in 
538  (1143-1144)  in  Damascus  or  in  Baalbek,  thus 
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(— >$  years  younger  than  his  celebrated  brother, 
whose  confident  and  representative  he  remained 
till  the  latter’s  death.  Having  always  been  loyal 
towards  Saladin,  he  followed  after  the  latter’s  death 
his  own  personal  policy,  which,  however,  was  to 
the  advantage  of  the  dynasty  and  Islam.  He  proved 
a  good  soldier  on  land  as  well  as  on  water;  but 
his  main  successes  he  obtained  as  politician  and 
diplomate. 

After  al-rAdtl  had  already  distinguished  himself 
under  Nar  al-Dln,  he  came  with  Saladin  under 
the  command  of  £hïrkûh  to  Egypt,  but  only  in 
570  (1174-1175)  he  won  greater  importance,  when 
on  Saladin’s  departure  to  Syria  he  replaced  him 
in  Egypt.  In  this  position  he  proved  an  able 
man  also  after  573  (1177-1178)  and  578  (1182- 
1183)  on  the  occasion  of  interior  revolts  as  well 
as  of  Frankish  invasions.  In  579  (l  183-1184)  he  was 
removed  from  Egypt  to  Aleppo,  but  came  back  to 
Egypt  in  582  (1186-1187)  as  his  nephew  and  suc¬ 
cessor  al-Malik  al-MuzafTar  TakI  al-LHn  cOmar  did 
not  agree  together  with  his  adjunct  al-Malik  al- 
A  filai  [q.  v.],  a  son  of  Saladin.  Both  were  con¬ 
sequently  revoked,  and  al-cAdil  was  again  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  affairs  under  the 
nominal  supreme  authority  of  al-Malik  al-cAzIz 
[<j.  v.],  another  son  of  Saladin.  In  the  following 
years  al-‘Adil  energetically  supported  from  Egypt 
the  policy  of  his  brother,  and  also  often  came 
in  person  with  an  army  or  licet  to  Syria.  In 
this  way  he  conquered  Yafa  and  Korak,  was 
present  at  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  attempted 
in  585  (1189-!  191)  to  relieve  cAkka  and  played 
a  particularly  important  part  in  the  negotiations 
between  Saladin  and  Richard  Cœur-de-Lion,  lie 
entered  into  friendly  relation  with  the  latter  and 
one  of  his  sons  was  created  a  knight  by  Richard. 
In  587  (119t)  the  adventurous  plan  was  even 
considered  to  marry  al-‘Adil  with  a  sister  of  the 
English  king  and  to  let  both  rule  jointly  over 
Palestine.  In  the  same  year  al-cAdil  renounced 
most  of  his  Egyptian  and  Syrian  fiefs  and  was 
indemnified  with  Mesopotamia  and  Diyär  Bekr. 
In  Syria  he  received  among  other  places  the  Balj^ä* 
and  Karak,  where  he  just  stayed  when  the  news 
of  Saladin’:»  death  (271*1  Safar  589  =  4th  March 
XI93)  reached  him. 

When  now  the  struggle  for  the  sovereignty 
was  inflamed  between  Saladin’s  sons,  al-Afdal  of 
Damascus  and  al-cAzIz  of  Cairo,  al-cAdil  at  first 
played  the  mediator,  but  only  in  order  to  seize  for 
himself  the  sway  at  a  favorable  opportunity.  At 
first  al-cAzIz  marched  against  al-Afdal,  but  peace 
was  reestablished  through  the  intervention  of  al- 
cAdil  and  other  AiyQbides  ($90  =  1193-1194)* 
When  in  the  following  year  al-cAzIz  renewed  his 
plans  of  conquest,  al-cAdil  made  common  cause 
with  al-Afdal;  they  drove  al-cAz!z  back  to  Egypt, 
where  they  came  afterwards  to  an  understanding. 
Al-Afilal  returned  to  Damascus,  and  al-cAdil  re¬ 
mained  as  manager  of  the  affairs  with  al-cAzIz 
(591  =  1194-1195).  But  shortly  afterwards  it  came 
again  to  a  war,  provoked  by  the  Egyptians,  the 
aim  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Damascus.  Al- 
cAdil,  being  nominally  the  vassal  of  al-eAz!z, 
obtained  also  the  sovereignty  over  Syria.  He 
thus  became  again  free  to  act  against  the  crusaders 
and  could  put  in  order  his  Mesopotamian  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  unexpected  death  of  al-cAz!z  (27*1» 
Mu  harr  am  595  =  29(,t  November  1198)  called  him 
back  to  Syria,  where  he  had  to  fight  for  his 


existence;  for  In  Egypt,  on  al- Ails’*  death,  al- 
Afdal  was  in  an  inconceivable  manner  chosen  as 
tutor  of  the  latter's  minor  son,  and  he  hoped  to 
revenge  himself  on  al-cAdil  by  means  of  an  un¬ 
expected  attack  from  Damascus,  in  which  his 
brother  al-Zfthir  of  Aleppo  would  support  him. 
Yet  al-<Adii  forstalled  them,  he  cleverly  knew 
how  to  disunite  his  antagonists;  al-Afdal  was 
compelled  to  surrender  and  al-cAdil  became  also 
the  luler  over  Egypt.  He  distributed  the  gigantic 
empire  among  his  sons:  al-Kämil  represented  him 
in  Egypt,  al-Muca?zam  in  Damascus,  al-Fâ'iz  in 
Mesopotamia,  other*  sons  and  relatives  ruled  over 
smaller  provinces,  and  the  hitherto  independent 
members  of  the  family  also  recognized  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  al-cAdil.  Thus  almost  the  whole  of 
Saladin’s  empire  was  reestablished.  Al-cAdil  had 
not  much  to  do  with  the  crusaders;  it  was  then 
the  quiet  period  between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth 
crusades,  the  period  of  the  children’s  crusade 
(1212)  and  of  the  expedition  of  the  Hungarian 
king  (1217).  Small  collisions  with  the  Frankish 
states  were  not  lacking,  but  al-cAdil  sought  every¬ 
where  to  establish  peace  quickly.  With  this  policy 
harmonizes  also  al-cAdil’s  efforts  to  further  com¬ 
merce,  efforts  shown  in  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Venice.  Towards  the  end  of  his  rcigç  there 
began  the  new  crusade  against  Damietta  in  Egypt; 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  fall  of  Damietta; 
while  he  was  occupied  with  equipping  troops  for 
Egypt  he  died  in  cAleVln  on  the  7'1»  Djumadä  II 
615  (31s1  August  1218). 
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2.  al-Malik  al-cAdil  II  Anü  Bkkr  Saih  al- 
DIn,  a  son  of  al-Malik  al-KSmil  [q.  v.],  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  preceding  and  one  of  the  less  important 
Aiyübides.  He  was  born  in  Dhu’l-IIidjdja  617 
(Jan.-Fcbr.  1221)  at  al-Manstira  in  Egypt,  from 
which  place  his  father  watched  the  Franks  before 
Damietta.  At  the  age  of  12  (629=1231-1232) 
he  appeared  already  as  the  representative  of  his 
father  in  Egypt.  As  he  held  the  same  office  also 
at  al-Kftmil’s  sudden  death  (21**  Radjab  635  =  8«* 
March  1238),  he  was  recognized  by  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  emirs  as  his  father’s  successor.  HU 
elder  brother  al-Sâlih  Aiyub  (born  the  24lh  Ui“- 
mädS  II  603  =  26th  January  1207)  was  of  course 
not  pleased  with  it;  he  succeeded  indeed  in  estab¬ 
lishing  himself  in  Damascus,  but  he  lost  again 
this  city  shortly  afterwards.  He  even  was  taken 
a  prisoner  by  his  cousin  al-Näsir  Däwüd,  who 
sided  with  al-cAdil,  but  who  afterwards  preferred 
to  make  common  cause  with  al-S5lih  against  al- 
cAdil.  The  latter  marched  against  them  till  Bilbls, 
but  was  there  dethroned  by  his  own  insubordinate 
emirs  (8*  DhuT-I.Iidjdja  637  =  31*  May  1240), 
and  al-Salih  was  proclaimed  his  successor.  He  died 
in  prison  at  Cairo  on  the  I2*k  Skawwäl  645  (9* 
February  1248). 
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al-cÀDIL  b.  al-SalXr,  with  his  full  name  al- 
Malik  nl-cAdil  Abu'l-Hasan  CAU  b.  al-Salar,  a  vizier 
alleged  to  have  been  of  Kurdish  descent.  When  the 
celebrated  Eätimide  general  al-Afdal  Shäh in shäh 
took  Jerusalem  from  the  Ortokides  in  491  (1097- 
1098),  a  part  of  the  mercenaries  of  the  latter  entered 
into  the  Kgyptian  service.  Amongst  these  was 
al-‘Adil's  father,  who  later,  like  his  son,  entered 
the  body-guard  of  the  powerful  vizier.  As  al-cAdil 
distinguished  himself  by  his  intelligence  and  skill, 
he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  emir.  Then  the  ca¬ 
liph  al-IIafu  entrusted  him  with  the  administration 
of  Alexandria  and  Buhaira.  Al-cAdii  was  in  this 
important  position  one  of  the  most  powerful  men 
in  the  Eätimide  empire,  where  the  power  slip¬ 
ped  from  the  hands  of  the  central  administration 
at  that  time  and  went  over  to  the  governors  of 
the  large  provinces.  When  the  caliph  now  ven¬ 
tured  to  appoint  his  favorite  Ibn  Ma>;\l  his  vizier, 
al*‘Adil  rebelled,  killed  Ibn  Masai  and  entered 
himself  Cairo  as  a  vizier.  His  vizicratc,  however, 
was  not  of  long  duration,  for  he  was  assassinated 
on  the  6‘h  Muharram  548  (3J  April  1 153). 
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cADIL£  KiiAiDn,  a  daughter  of  Ahmed  Pad]* 
and  wife  of  Sulaimän  Pasha,  an  Ottoman  governor 
of  Bagdad.  In  her  husband's  lifetime,  she  took  part 
in  the  government  of  the  province,  had  her 
audience  days,  in  which  the  petitions  of  private 
persons  were  presented  to  her  through  the  inter¬ 
mediary  of  one  of  her  eunuchs.  She  had  a  mosque 
and  a  caravansera  built  and  gave  them  her  name. 
Seeing  that  the  sway  was  escaping  her  after  the 
death  of  Sulaimun,  she  incited  against  his  suc¬ 
cessor  cAll  Pa^ba  the  Janizary  corps,  then  five  of 
the  principal  Mamlüks  and  made  ‘Omar  Pasha, 
her  brother-in-law,  to  be  recognized  as  governor 
in  the  place  of  cAll  Pa*ha  (1764).  She  died  in 
obscurity,  the  date  of  her  death  is  unknown. 
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cADIL§HÂHS,  designation  for  the  ruling  fa¬ 
mily  that  reigned  in  Bfdjäpür  from  S95  to  1097 
(1489—1686);  all  the  princes  of  this  family  added 
to  their  names  the  title  of  ‘Adilshah.  The  founder 
of  that  dynasty,  Yusuf  ‘Adil^jah,  or  'Adilkhàn, 
attained  to  higher  consideration  at  the  Court  of 
the  Bahinanide  Muhammed  Shah  II  (S67 — 887  == 
*462 — 14S2),  and  when  after  the  latter's  death 
the  Bahmanidc  empire  was  approaching  its  end, 
\usuf  received  the  governorship  of  the  province 
of  Bidjäpür.  As  he  did  not  think  himself  safe  in 
the  Court,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  the 
capital  of  his  province.  In  1489  he  took  the 
title  of  prince  {Shaky  The  historians,  in  order 
to  heighten  the  consideration  of  the  new  dynasty, 
tell  that  the  founder  was  of  princely  origin:  he 


was,  they  pretend,  a  son  of  the  Turkish  saltan  Murid 
IL,  was  obliged  to  flee  with  his  mother,  then  sold 
as  a  slave  and  in  this  way  he  was  received  into 
the  body-guard  of  the  Bahmanidc.  YQsuf  ‘Adilshah 
died  in  916  (1510)  and  bequeathed  the  sovereign 
power  to  his  descendants.  Here  are  their  names 
and  the  years  of  their  reign  : 

Ismael  b.  YQsuf  .  .  916—941  (1510—1534) 

Malla  b.  Ismail  .  .  941 — 941  (1534 — 1535) 

Ibrahim  1  b.  Ismail  .  941 — 965  0535—1557) 

‘All  I  b.  Ibrählm  .  .  965—987  (l 557 — 1579) 
Ibrahim  11  b.  Tahmasp 

b.  Ibrahim  987 — 1035  (1579—1626) 
Muhammed  b.  Ibrählm  1035 — 1070  (1626 — 1660) 
‘Ali  II  b.  Muhammed  1070 — 1083  (1660 — 1672) 
Sikandar  b.  ‘Ail  .  .  1083 — 1097  (1672 — 1686) 

T ruler  the  reign  of  Muhammed  ‘AdiKhah  the 
‘AdiKhahs  already  lost  their  indépendance  and  the 
right  to  coin  money  with  their  name.  The  Great 
Moghul  of  Delhi  îihah  ]>jahän  [q.  v.]  after  he  had 
conquered  in  1044  (1634)  a  large  part  ofthcDck- 
kan,  compelled  them  to  pay  tribute.  Still  the  dynasty 
kept  on  for  some  time  but  very  soon  lost  all  im¬ 
portance  through  the  rebellion  of  the  Marhatta 
chief  Slwädjl,  who  put  to  flight  the  troops  sent 
against  him,  killed  their  general  Afdal  KMn  and 
left  his  previous  masters  their  capital  Bldjäpür 
only  under  paying  tribute.  This  induced  the  Great 
Moghul  Aurang/Ib  to  march  upon  Briljäpür,  and 
he  succedcd  in  conquering  the  city  (1097  =  1686) 
after  a  siege  of  one  year.  The  last  ‘Adilshäh 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  three  years  later. 

The  <‘Adil>hlhs  deserved  well  of  their  capital 
Bidjäpür,  which  they  decorated  with  their  build¬ 
ings.  Some  of  them  arc  highly  praised  as  pro¬ 
moters  of  science.  (See  further  Mi>jâpCr,  there 
also  the  bibliography.) 

al-'ÀDIYÂT,  „the  fleet  horses“,  title  of  sOra  100. 
‘ÄßJ  (A.)  =  ivory  (also  tortoise-shell).  The 
ivory,  much  spread  in  the  old  Egyptian  and  Baby¬ 
lonian  empires,  found  its  way  also  from  India  via 
‘Aden  to  Arabia.  According  to  the  Hadith  Mu¬ 
hammed  possessed  a  comb  of  ‘J^  and  made  a 
present  of  ivory  arm-rings  to  his  favorite  wife 
Fatima;  the  poet  of  the  I’maiyads,  al-Earazdak, 
also  makes  a  female  singer  to  wear  such  arm- 
rings.  Although  the  Mussulman  theologians  partly 
declared  ivory  as  unclean,  yet  it  won  in  Arabian 
small  art  a  continually  rising  importance,  and 
formed,  by  side  of  the  slave  trade,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  export  article  in  the  commercial  towns  of 
the  East  African  coast.  It  yielded  together  with 
ebony,  red  wood  and  tin,  fine  mosaic  work  (see 
A  eg.  Mus room  iv.  Nos  57 — 60).  larger  arias 
were  covered  with  carved  work  and  inscriptions, 
entire  objects  were  rarely  manufactured  of  ivory. 
Its  use  in  Muhammedan  incrustation  work  of  the 
1511»  century  is  very  common. 

Bibliography :  Li  sau  al^Arab ,  iii.  1 58— 
159;  Jacob,  Altarabisches  Beduincnleben ,  p.  149) 
A.  v.  Kremer,  Culturgcsch .  des  Orients  unter  d. 
Chalifcn ,  ii.  279,  302;  Prisse  d'Avennes,  L'art 
arabe,  pp.  226-227,  pi.  1 57  ;  Hcrz,  Catalogue 
du  Musée  Arabe ,  pp.  loi,  107.  (II ELL.) 
ADJA5  and  S.M.MA,  two  parallel  mountain 
ranges  in  Central  Arabia  (Ncdjd),  often  called  in 
Arabian  tradition  the  two  mountains  of  TaiyP 
[q.  v.].  Yâ^üt  (Muzd/am,  i.  12 2  et  seql)  makes  a 
detailed  statement  concerning  the  immigration 
of  the  latter  tribe.  The  same  author  also  men¬ 
tions  the  legend  connected  with  these  mountains. 
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namely  that  Adja*  and  Salmi  were  two  lovers  who 
met  in  the  house  of  Salmi’s  nurse,  al-'Awdj*’, 
and  when  they  were  surprised,  they  fled  to  the 
abovesaid  mountains  and  the  valley  (aI-cAwdjä5) 
lying  between  them.  There  they  were  killed  by 
their  furious  relatives.  More  important  is  what  the 
same  author  (/or.  ri/.,  iii.  9x2)  states  in  the  name 
of  Ibn  al-Kalbl,  that  a  fed  projection  of  human 
shape  in  the  middle  of  the  black  granite  mountain, 
was  called  Fais  and  worshiped  by  the  Taiyites. 
This  idol,  which  had  there  its  own  priests,  the 
BanQ  Bawlln,  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Muham- 
med  in  the  9th  year  of  the  Iiidjra. 

Just  as  in  the  ancient  times  these  mountains 
were  called  after  the  tribe  of  laiyi*  they  are 
now  called  the  mountains  of  the  Shammär,  after 
the  Shammlr  [q.  v.]. 

Bibliograf  hy\  Besides  Yftfcnt,  Kazwln! 
(ed.  WUstenf.),  i.  152;  ii.  49;  Wellhausen, 
Beste  arab.  Heidentums ,  pp.  51  et  seq.\  further 
statements  under  suammAr  and  tjrAYit. 

ADJAL  (a.),  „term,  goal  of  life*,  the  period 
decreed  by  God  for  individuals  as  well  os  for 
whole  classes  and  totalities,  a  term  which  can 
neither  be  shortened  ncr  lengthened  (Korean,  vii. 
32,  x.  50,  xvi.  63,  xxix.  53,  lxxi.  4).  „Neither  is 
the  life  of  him  who  is  made  to  live  prolonged 
nor  is  anything  diminished  from  his  life,  but 
(what  is  written)  in  a  book  (of  Allah’s  decrees)* 
(xxxv.  12).  The  adjal  is  not  shortened  even  through 
sinning  (xxxv.  44,  xlii.  13),  while  on  the  other 
band  it  may  he  concluded  that  Muhammed  pre¬ 
supposed  the  shortening  of  the  adjal  as  a  punish¬ 
ment,  but  it  might  be  restored  to  the  original  length 
through  repentance  (xi.  3,  xiv.  11).  The  Korean 
very  often  emphasizes  the  expression  of  adjal  as 
the  immovable  period  of  life  assigned  by  God 
with  the  epithet  of  musammä  (xxxix.  43,  xl.  69 
and  elsewhere),  „one  enounced*  (without  ambig¬ 
uity),  „through  a  word  which  had  proceeded  from 
God*  (xlii.  13);  the  same  epithet  is  applied  to 
the  course  of  the  unchangeably  operating  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature  (xxxi.  28,  xxxv.  14,  xxxix.  7). 
The  decreed  duration  of  the  world  is  also  often 
designated  by  this  formularistic  expression  (vi.  2, 
61,  xxxv.  44).  At  the  end  of  the  time  decreed 
from  the  beginning  for  the  existence  of  the  world 
( 'adjal  musamma),  the  period  of  resurrection  enters  : 
neither  sooner  nor  later.  One  may  notice  in  the 
commentaries  to  the  Korean  the  tendency  to  refer 
the  adjal  musammd ,  where  it  is  possible,  to  the 
period  of  the  end  of  the  world.  , 

The  religious  conception  of  the  adjal  resulted 
for  the  dogmatic  schools  of  Isläm  in  a  series  of 
debated  particular  questions,  about  which  diverging 
dogmas  have  been  formed;  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  questions:  whether  violent  interruption  of 
life  is  included  in  the  sphere  of  the  adjal  decreed 
by  God;  whether  in  the  sense  of  the  adjal  dogma 
the  unnatural  manner  of  making  an  end  to  life  is 
identical  with  the  divine  decree  and  included  in 
God’s  eternal  prescience  (the  death  was  decreed: 
the  Ashcarites,  AbuT-Hudhail  al-cAlllf;  comp. 
Zeitsehr .  J,  Deutsch.  Morgen!.  Gesell  sch.,  xx.  21),  or 
whether  the  person,  for  which  a  longer  adjal  had 
been  decreed  and  which  was  killed,  could  without 
that  violent  interruption  to  its  life  have  continued 
to  live;  whether  violent  death  is  an  entirely  free 
metion  of  the  murderer  and  independent  of  divine 
determination  (Muctazilites;  allusion  to  this  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  concerning  the  adjal  by  Khwà- 


rizml,  RaslPil,  Constantinople,  1297,  p.  108,  L  4 
from  the  bottom).  The  advocates  of  the  last  view 
may  argue  in  their  favor  from  the  consideration 
that  according  to  the  opposite  opinion  revenge 
for  homocide  and  in  general  punishment  for 
murder  would  be  unjustified  and  paradoxical. 
Further  the  dogmatists  discuss  in  connection  with 
the  conception  of  the  adjal  the  question  :  in  how 
far  God  lengthens  or  shortens  tin  adjal  os  a 
reward  for  obedience  or  as  a  punishment  for 
disobedience  respectively,  a  question  to  which  the 
answer  results  in  the  harmonizing  interpretation 
of  the  ICorfcnic  verses  quoted  above  and  puts 
the  adjal  question  in  the  domain  of  the  debates 
on  badlP  [q.  v.].  —  There  is  a  modality  of  the 
adjal  question  which  is  applied  to  the  death  of 
great  masses  by  elementary  catastrophes,  war, 
persecution,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  these  questions  has  formed 
since  the  beginning  of  dogmatic  literature  in  Isllm 
a  section  of  dogmatic  compendiums,  e.  g.  in  al- 
AshcaiTs  a  l- 1  ban  a  fl  u;ül  al- di y  an  a  (Haidaräbäd, 
1321),  p.  76,  aMdjfs  MawHkif  (Constantinople, 
1266),  p.  525  and  others.  A  detailed  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  school  differences  with  regard  to 
these  questions  of  Islamic  dogmatics  is  given  by 
Ibn  AbiT-IJadld  in  his  commentary  to  the  Nahdj 
al-balägpa,  a  work  wrongly  attributed  to  cAlI } 
Dildär  '•Ai!  (a  Shiite)  inserted  some  quotations  from 
it  in  an  exhaustive  chapter  of  the  tJmâd  a  l- 1  slam 
fi  <ilm  al-kalam  (Lucknow,  1319),  ii.  149 — 1 53- 
The  Jewish  religious  philosophy  has  developed 
the  treatment  of  the  question  from  the  same  point 
of  view;  see  concerning  this  D.  Kaufmann,  in 
the  Zeit  sc  hr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morgen!.  Gesellseh .,  xlix. 
73 — 84;  S.  Poznanski,  in  Monatssehr.  f.  Geseh.  d. 
Judent .,  xliv.  142-143.  (I.  Goldziher.) 

cAEJALA  (a.)  =  a  wagon,  cart  According  to 
Dozy,  Supplement ,  it  also  designates  the  constel¬ 
lation  Ursa  Major  ( al-Dubb  al*akbar). 

CAEJAM  (a.;  coll.)  in  opposition  to  cArab 
„foreigner*,  „non-Arab*.  We  find  already  in 
pre-Islämic  poetry  this  designation  for  non-Arabs 
(more  frequently,  however,  in  the  form  A*djamy 
pi.  A'adjim),  and  namely  not  only  for  Persians; 
the  latter,  whose  usages  and  customs  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  pre-Islämic  poetry,  are  in  such  cases 
mostly  designated  as  Farisl.  Later  on  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  çA{l/aot  was  preferably  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  Persians,  and  even  now  in  geographical 
nomenclature  %Adjam  designates  Persia.  Although 
Isläm  taught  the  equal  worth  of  Arabs  and  non- 
Arabs,  yet  the  Arabs  took  with  them  their  na¬ 
tional  pride  towards  the  cAdjam  also  into  Isläm, 
and  under  the  Umaiyads  asserted  it  also  in  the 
administration  [see  mawlA];  under  the  cAbbäsides 
the  foreign  element  stepped  forth  more  freely. 
This  competition  of  the  non-Arabian  Mussulmans 
with  the  conceited  aspirations  of  the  Arabian  ele¬ 
ment  has  manifested  itself  also  in  literature  [see 

SHUcübIya]. 

Bibliography  :  Goldziher,  Muham.  Stud.% 
i.  101 — 176;  E.  G.  Browne,  A  history  of  Persia^ 
i.  209—270.  (I.  Goldziher.) 

‘AEJAMI  OGHLAN,  fourth  division  of 
the  Janizary  corps,  composed  of  34  ortas.  They 
formed  the  depot  of  the  corps  and  never  left 
Constantinople,  not  even  in  time  of  war.  The 
recruits  received  from  them  their  military  training 
before  they  were  admitted  to  the  corps  and 
distributed  among  the  other  divisions.  According 
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to  the  law  established  by  Sultan  Murfld  I,  the 
recruits  who  had  been  prisoner»  of  war  and  there¬ 
fore  made  stares  or  those  levied  by  compulsion 
among  non- Mussulmans  were  obliged  to  serre  at 
first  for  seren  years  as  supernumeraries  in  spe¬ 
cial  barracks.  Later  on,  the  admission  into  the 
corps  having  become  more  and  more  slow,  there 
arose  among  them  riots,  which  compelled  the 
authorities  to  accelerate  it  (1057  =  1647  »nd  *°59  =* 
1649).  Those  that  were  assigned  for  the  service 
of  the  Imperial  palaces  served  there  as  gardeners 
and  guardians  and  finally  formed  the  Bostandji 
corps,  others  learned  the  trades  of  carpenter, 
calker,  farrier,  saddler,  aod  barber,  or  were  scot 
as  cultivators  into  the  imperial  farms.  The  cAdjaml- 
oghlan,  who  had  become  Janizaries,  received  the 
title  of  Cikma. 

Bibliography*.  d’Ohsson,  Tableau  de 
t empire  olhoman,  vii.  313;  Ahmed  ßjc wâd  Bey, 
Ta'rlkh-i  *askarl-i  i.  174  =  Etat  mi • 

litaire  ottoman ,  i.  241;  Mustafa  Efendi,  Natâiÿ 
al-wuku  3/,  L  166,  1 74;  ii.  109. 

(Cl.  IIuart.) 

CAEJÄRIDA,  a  Kbiridjite  sect  called  after  (‘Abd 
al-Karlm)  Ibn  1Adjarrad  [q.  v.),  under  which  al- 
ghahrastSn!  (cd.  Curcton,  p.  96)  counts  the  Sal- 
tlya,  the  MaimQnlya,  the  Hamzlya,  the  Rhnlaftya, 
the  AtrSflya,  the  £hucaiblya  and  the  Khâzimlya. 
The  Uja'lliba,  too,  at  first  belonged  to  the  cAt£j5- 
rida,  but  were  no  longer  considered  by  the  latter 
ns  theirs  from  the  time  they  expressed  a  milder 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  children  of  the  non- 
lîbiridjites,  namely  that  it  was  allowed  to  live 
with  them  in  friendship  until  they  would  be¬ 
come  guilty  of  real  unbelief  or  of  sins  that  incur 
the  punishment  of  death.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
this,  which  is  also  explicitly  stated,  that  origi¬ 
nally  the  'Adjilrida  professed  with  the  Azrakites 
the  more  severe  line  of  thought  among  the  Khä- 
ridj‘lc%  according  to  which  the  children  of  the 
non*£häridjites  would  enter  licit  and  that  the 
JChäridjites  should  renounce  them  until  they  would 
grow  up  and  become  believers.  Still  this  was  not 
the  opinion  of  all  the  ‘AdjSrida  in  so  far  as  the 
MaimQnlya  and  the  Khalafiya  professed  from  the 
beginning  a  milder  opinion.  This  explains  why 
MakrUI  (KÂifat,  **♦  355)  and  others  (comp.  Haar¬ 
brücker,  Religionspartheien  und  Philosophcnschu - 
ten,  ii.  406)  prefer  another  classification  of  the 
above-mentioned  sects. 

AL-cAEJDJÄEJ,  more  properly  cAbd  AllXh  b. 
Ru*ba,  a  Tamfmite  poet,  born  about  25  (646)  and 
died  in  97  (715)-  Very  little  is  known  of  his  life; 
he  is  renowned  as  the  most  decided  Radjaz  poet, 
and  in  the  first  place  he  composed  in  the  Radjaz 
meter  some  longer  \psidas.  Encomium  and  de¬ 
scription  form  above  all  the  contents  of  his  poetry; 
the  former  was  chiefly  applied  to  prominent  men 
like  cAbd  tl-'AzIz  b.  Marwin,  Bisbr  b.  Marwän, 
al-Hadjdjädj  b.  Yüsuf,  Yazld  b.  Mu'âwiya,  Muscab 
b.  al-Zubair,  Sulaimün  b.  cAbd  al-Malik,  to  his 
tribe  and  to  himself;  the  latter  part  was  particu¬ 
larly  applied  to  horses,  camels,  wild  asses,  wild 
bulls  and  weapons.  Ilis  contention  with  his  son 
and  poetical  rival  Ru*ba  also  became  decisive  for 
the  contents  of  his  poetry. 

Bibliography :  Brockelmann,  Geseh.  J. 
arab.  Litter .,  1.  60;  Ahlwardt,  Sammlungen 
alter  arab.  Dich  ter ,  ii;  Ibn  Kotaiba,  Kit  ab  al - 
tà?r  (ed.  de  Gocje),  pp.  374  et  seq. 

(A.  Haffner.) 


ADJMlR  (Ajmere,  Ajmir),  capital  of  the  British 
enclave  Ajmere-Merwara  is  Radjputana.  Io  190K 
the  enclave  counted  upon  702t,  5  square  kilo¬ 
metres  (about  2800  square  miles)  476912  inhab. 
(of  whom  13%  Mussulmans),  the  town  73839  inhab. 
(the  half  of  them  Mussulmans).  Adjmlr  is  renowned 
for  its  monuments  of  Mussulman  architecture,  such 
as  Akbar’s  palace  (now  a  tahjll  building  without 
AdjnMr  proper),  the  magnificent  Arhai-dioka-jhom- 

?>ra  mosque  built  about  1200  by  Kutb  al-Dln 
Itutmi^h  and  the  Darglh,  the  sepulchre  of  the 
saint  MucIn  al-Dfn  Ci^htl  [q.  v.)  highly  revered 
in  India,  with  mosques  attributable  to  Akbar  and 
£h&h  lijahan.  The  former  used  to  visit  the  tomb 
of  the  saint  every  year. 

Historical.  Adjmlr  is  said  to  have  been  found¬ 
ed  in  14$  A.  u.  by  Adjripal,  and  in  1024  was 
plundered  by  MahmQd  the  Qhaznawide.  In  58S 
(1192)  the  town  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Ghîl- 
rides  and  in  1559  it  was  incorporated  by  Akbar 
in  the  Moghul  empire.  In  1756  Adjmlr  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Mahrattas,  who  held  it  until  18 1 8 
when  Dawlat  Rio  Sindhia  ceded  it  to  the  English. 
Bibliography  :  Imperial  gazetteer  ( 1 907)  ; 
Fai  pu  tana  district  gazetteer  (1904). 

ADJNABÏ  (a.),  Turkish  pronunciation  F.ÿncbl^ 
,a  stranger“,  in  Turkey  particularly:  a  person  of 
foreign  nationality  but  domiciled  in  Turkey  [for 
its  civil  position  comp,  turkey].  —  In  the  Arabic 
grammar  ajjnabl  designates  a  word  in  compound 
propositions,  which  apparently  stands  in  no  gram¬ 
matical  connection  with  the  subject  (comp,  de 
Sacy,  Grammaire  arabe ,  ii.  208). 

AEJNÄDAIN  (or  Al>jn*i>In),  *  town  In  Pales¬ 
tine  between  Ramla  and  Bart  l>jibrtn  (comp.  Yfi- 
VQt,  Mu  {(jam,  i.  137,  according  to  AbQ  Hudhaifa: 
„in  the  region  of  Ramla,  in  the  territory  of  Bait 
Ujibrin“;  al-Bakrt,  ed.  Wüstenf.,  i.  72:  „in  the 
province  of  Urdunn,  but  according  to  others  in 
that  of  Filastlo,  between  Ramla  and  Lijibrin*  ; 
Tabari,  1.  2125:  „a  batad  between  Ramla  and 
Bait  Ojibrln“  ;  Nawawl,  ed.  Wüstenf.,  p.  430). 
From  Jabarl’s  mode  of  expression  (i.  2408)  Adjnl- 
dain  seems  to  have  been  a  fortress.  In  L>jumädä  1 
13  (July  634;  according  to  others,  in  Hjumadi  II) 
a  large  battle  took  place  there  between  the  Arabs 
and  the  Greeks,  in  which  battle  the  imperial  troops 
were  so  seriously  beaten  that  their  general  Arta- 
büQ  (Aretion;  comp.  Butler,  The  Arab  eonquest 
of  Egypt,  p.  215)  had  to  seek  a  reluge  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Saif  (in  Tabari  i.  2398  et  seq.}  wrongly 
places  the  battle  in  the  year  1$  of  the  Ilidjra. — 
The  name  cannot  be  authenticated  in  the  more 
ancient  times  and  appears  to  have  been  forgotten 
also  in  a  later  epoch.  I)c  Gocje  supposes  that  Adj- 
nâdain  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  neighborhood 
of  YarrnQk,  the  Biblical  Jarmuth  (Josh.,  x.  3  and 
elsewhere),  that  which  explains  the  confusion  of 
the  battle  of  Adjnädain  with  that  of  the  Yar- 
mak  [q.  v.]. 

Bibliography*.  Ibn  Ishäl^  (according  to 
cUrwa),  in  Tabari,  i.  2126;  al-Madà'inl,  ib.,  p. 
2127;  Belädhori  (ed.  de  Gocje),  p.  1 14;  al-W- 
kubl  (ed.  Houtsma),  ii.  i$i;  de  Gocje,  Mémoire 
sur  la  eonquêle  de  ta  Syrie ,  1864,  pp.  33 
seq.*,  A.  Muller,  Der  Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abend* 
land ,  i.  251 — 252;  Wcllhausen,  Skizzen ,  pp.  6^ 
57-58,  6<k  (F.  Buhl.) 

ADJ RUMIYA,  better  ArjurrumIya,  title  of  a 
much  used  grammatical  sketch,  called  after  the 
author  Ibn  Adjurrum  [q.  v.]. 
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‘AßJÜZ  (a.),  .old  woman*.  The  .days  of  the 
old  woman*  ( eiyUm  al-afÿUd)  are  the  last  winter 
days  in  Syria  and  elsewhere,  generally  seven  In 
number,  namely  the  last  three  days  of  Shaba; 
(February)  and  the  first  four  days  of  AdhSr  (March), 
which  are  decried  os  rainy,  stormy  and  cold. 
Each  of  these  days  has  its  own  name.  Sometimes 
their  number  is  given  only  as  five  and  their  names 
are  also  differently  stated.  A  similar  designation 
for  certain  days,  but  in  a  different  season  of  the 
year,  exists  with  various  nations  around  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  Sea. 

Bibliography*.  K  ax  win  I  (ed.  Wiistenf.), 
i.  77;  further  sources  in  Lane,  Lexieon .  i.  1961. 
ADJWAF  (a.),  .concave*  (derived  from  ÿawf, 
.cavity*,  .belly*),  a  term  used  in  the  terminology 
of  the  grammarians  to  designate  the  verba  mediae 
infirmât  (mu'talt  attain  =  Y'JJ),  which  are 
occasionally  designated  as  .concave  roots*  also 
by  Europeans,  because  the  feeble  second  radical, 

>  o  > 

which  eventually  may  entirely  disappear  (as 
from  Jj3),  is  enclosed  between  two  strong  ones, 

so  that  the  entire  root  is  considered  as  concave. 
These  verbs  are  called  according  to  whether  the 
second  radical  is  originally  aw  or  ay:  al-aÿwaf 
al-wUwl  or  al-aÿwaf  al-ydfl.  Such  verbs,  e.  g.  kâla 
yakulu ,  ba  a  yabfu,  are  considered  as  irregular 
(more  details  about  them  in  Zamakhsharl,  Mufa /- 
qal,  p.  178,  1.  21  —  p.  183,  1.  17),  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  that  designate  colors  or  bodily 
defects,  like  hawira,  *awira ;  in  these  werbs  the 
iv  is  considered  os  a  strong  radical.  For  the  verba 
mediae  infirmât  in  Arabic  as  compared  with  the 
other  Semitic  languages  comp.  Wright,  Compara¬ 
tive  grammar ,  pp.  242 — 255;  Zimmern,  Vergl. 
Gramm.,  §  51. 

Bibliography,  Sprenger,  Diet .  of  techn . 
terms ,  p.  241  ;  777(#  al-c Aries,  vi.  63. 

(Weil) 

CADL  (a.),  .equitableness*,  also  concrete  (= 
* adif ),  .equitable*,  .blameless*,  therefore  cadt  de¬ 
signates  in  the  fikh  a  person  whose  testimony  is 
valid;  antithesis  /5//£;Jcomp.  Juynboll,  Handlet - 
ding  tot  de  ken  ni s  van  de  Moh .  wet,  pp.  293 
et  seq.*,  Dozy,  Supplement ,  ii.  103.  In  numis¬ 
matics  €adl  means  .of  full  weight*,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  this  word  (often  abridged  in  c)  stamped  on 
coins  to  show  that  they  have  the  just  weight  and 
arc  current  (W//).  ' 

*ADLl,  poet’s  name  of  Mcljmed  III,  and  Mah¬ 
mud  II,  further  of  Bayczld,  II.  It  is  true  that  the 
latter’s  poet’s  name  is  supposed  by  Gibb  (History 
of  the  Ottoman  poetry,  ii.  32  et  seq.)  to  have  been 
‘Adnl,  but  the  MS.  of  Upsala  bears  cAdlI. 

‘ADN  (a.),  a  word  occurring  in  the  expression 
dianniit  cadn  (Korftn,  ix.  73)  which  designates 
the  Garden  of  Kdcn,  a  designation  taken  from 
Biblical  tradition  [see  JOANNA]. 

‘ADNÂN,  according  to  Arabian  genealogists 
the  ancestor  of  the  last  immigrated  .tertiary*  Arabs 
(Ismäilitcs)  ;  comp.  Wlistcnfcld,  Register  su  den 
geneal.  Tabellen  der  arab.  Stämme,  p.  47;  Ihn 
llishfim  (cd.  Wüstenf.),  i.  5-6:  Tabari.  i.  1112  et 
seq.*,  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai  sur  l* histoire  des 
Arabes,  j.  8  et  seq.,  175  et  seq . 

ADRAMlT  (IC  dr  EM  Id,  the  ancient  Adramyt- 
TIUM),  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  capital  of  a  fcaza 
in  the  province  of  &budâ  wendiger  (Hrusa),  four 
kilometres  (about  2f/s  miles)  distant  from  the 


sea;  6200  inhab.,  of  whom  4960  Mussulmans  and 
1240  Orthodox  Greeks;  preparation  of  olive  oil 
and  wine;  thermal  sulpbo-ferrugineous  springs  in 
the  village  of  Frenk.  Commerce  is  carried  on 
through  the  harbor  of  AkCei,  10  kilometres  (a 
little  more  than  6  miles)  distant  from  the  town, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  alley  of  gigantic 
olive  trees.  —  The  kaza  of  Adramlt  counts  506x4 
inhab.,  of  whom  42933  Mussulmans  and  7482 
Orthodox  Greeks;  it  is  divided  into  two  nahiyes 
(in  which  the  capital)  and  102  villages. 

Bibliography.  V.  Cuinct,  La  Turquie 
d'Asie,  iv.  273  et  seq.*,  Ch.  Texier,  Asie  Mi¬ 
neure,  p.  205;  E.  Reclus,  Nouv .  géogr.  univ ., 
ix.  596;  Sâlnâme  (1325),  p.  773. 

(CL;  HüART.) 

ADRÂR  (in  Berber  .mountain  range*),  name 
of  two  African  regions  :  Adrâr  of  the  Awelimmiden 
[see  tuareg],  situated  north  of  the  Middle  Niger, 
and  Adrâr  Tmarr,  or  West  Adrâr,  to  the  north 
of  Senegal  between  the  newly  organized  French 
territory  of  Mauritania  and  Southern  Morocco. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  natives  is,  according 
to  Barth,  for  the  former  Aderâr,  for  the  latter 
Adcrcr. 

West  Adrlr  is  one  of  the  least  known  parts 
of  the  Sahara.  Perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  the 
i6,h  century  it  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese 
settled  in  Arguin,  who  came  there  now  and  then 
to  trafic  and  exploit  the  mines.  Since  then  only 
a  few  Europeans  traveled  through  the  country: 
the  Frenchmen  Panet  (1850)  and  Vincent  (i860), 
the  Spaniards  Cervera  and  Quiroga  (1886)  and 
finally  the  members  of  the  Blanchct  expedition 
(1900),  who  could  not  go  beyond  A  tar. 

Adrâr  has  the  shape  of  a  triangular  plateau  in¬ 
clined  to  the  east  and  southeast.  To  the  west  it 
is  bordered  by  a  reef  of  moderate  elevation  (about 
175  metres),  but  so  steep  that  it  offers  only  one 
practicable  passage  for  beasts  of  burden,  the 
Tiderez  neck,  and  to  the  cast  by  an  unlcvelcd  sur¬ 
face  partly  masked  by  sandMowns.  The  interior 
of  the  plateau  is  furrowed  by  oblong  depressions, 
similar  to  crevices,  in  which  alluvion  is  accu¬ 
mulated  and  in  which  some  humidity  is  always 
left.  The  rains  that  fall  there  from  August  till 
November  are  indeed  abundant  enough  to  supply 
with  water  some  Wadis  that  flow  from  northeast 
to  southwest,  and  yet  Adrâr  is  after  all  a  rather 
miserable  region.  Cultivation  (barley  and  millet) 
is  rudimentary;  irrigation,  indeed,  is  not  practiced 
even  for  the  date  tree,  which,  however,  forms 
the  principal  resource  of  the  country.  Industry 
scarcely  exists,  the  commerce  is  confined  to  trans¬ 
actions  carried  on  at  the  passage  of  the  caravans. 

The  population  is  rather  scanty  (7000  souls 
according  to  Barth).  The  sedentary  people  are 
grouped  in  the  oases,  of  which  the  main  ones 
arc,  from  west  to  cast:  Atar  (200  houses  and 
2000  settled  people  according  to  the  Blanchct 
mission);  Shingcti,  the  most  important  place  in 
the  time  of  Captain  Vincent,  and  whence  still 
now  depart  the  caravans  to  Saint  Louis  and  Nioro 
in  the  Sudan;  Wadan,  now  entirely  in  decay;  and 
Ujcft. 

Adrâr  seems  to  have  been  very  early  occupied 
by  Berbers.  It  is  the  cradle  of  the  LamtQna,  who, 
with  other  tribes  of  the  same  race,  took  part  in 
the  Almoravide  invasions  [see  ai.moravides,  san- 
iiXpja].  Some  Berber  tribes  of  the  Atlas,  thrown 
back  into  the  desert,  took  refuge  there  at  a  later 
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dmte  as  well  as  Arab  tribes.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  the  Rehlmna,  who  had  set- 
tied  in  Adrlr,  were  driven  from  there  by  the  Ulftd 
Billah;  the  latter  founded  there  a  powerful  con¬ 
federation.  It  was  destroyed  in  1680  by  a  nephew 
of  MQlai  Iiml'lL,  whose  army  advanced  till  Ta- 
gant.  The  authority  of  the  sherlfs,  however,  could 
not  maintain  itself  in  these  remote  regions,  and  at 
present  Moroccan  influence  over  Adrlr  is  disputed 
by  the  ceaseless  advance  of  the  French  north  of 
Senegal. 

The  tribes  of  Adrlr  fall  into  two  categories: 
marabouts  and  warrior  tribes.  The  warriors  or 
»Hassan*  live  only  by  plunder;  the  principal 
warrior  tribes  are  the  Ulld  Ghailïo,  Ulld  Bü  Sba 
and  Ulld  Yahyl  b.  cOthmän,  who  claim  pure 
Arabic  blood.  Each  of  these  tribes  is  ruled  by  a 
shaikh,  who  is  assisted  by  a  djamlfa.  The  marabout 
tribes  feed  the  warriors.  The  former  generally 
are  nomads,  going  up  with  their  herds  towards 
the  north  during  the  winter  and  going  down 
towards  the  south  in  the  dry  season.  Some  of 
them  are  sedentary,  e.  g.  the  Smacid  that  settled 
at  Atar;  they  are  administered  by  djamTfas .  As 
to  the  confederation  of  the  Kunta,  which  extends 
over  Tagant  and  Adrlr,  it  comprises  both  ma¬ 
rabouts  and  warrior  tribes.  Finally  warriors  and 
marabouts  have  sometimes  tributaries  or  „harratin*, 
which  are  unanimously  considered  as  the  survivors 
of  the  autochthonal  nations.  All  these  nations 
embraced  Isllm  at  the  time  when  this  religion 
was  introduced  into  the  Sahara  from  North  Africa. 
The  religious  brotherhoods,  particularly  those  of 
the  Kldirlya  and  Fldiliya  count  there  many  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  the  religious  chiefs  such  as  Sacd  Bû 
enjoy  considerable  prestige  and  influence. 

Bibliograf  hy :  Barth,  Käsen  und  Ent - 
dec kungen  in  Nord -  und  Central- Afrika  (Gotha, 
1857),  v.  552  et  seq.\  VAdrar  (in  the  Bull . 
de  la  soc .  de  géogr.  commerciale  de  Paris ,  1880, 
March-April);  Vincent,  Voyage  dans  VAdrar 
(Tour  du  monde ,  1861);  La  mission  B lunchet 
(Annales  de  géographie ,  I5,h  November  1900); 
Le  Chatelier,  V Islam  dans  V Afrique  occidentale 
(Paris,  1899).  (G.  Yver.) 

ADRIANOPLE.  [See  edirne.] 
lApUD  at.-DAWLA  Fknnä  Khosraw  AbU 
SiiUiJjÄ*  H.  Rukn  al-Da\vi.a,  a  Bûyide  sultan, 
born  at  Ispahan  on  the  $lh  Dhu*l-Kacda  324  (24l1' 
September  936).  At  the  age  of  13  (337  =  948-949) 
he  was  appointed  by  his  uncle  cImld  al-Dawla 
his  successor  to  the  throne,  and  when  the  latter 
died  in  the  following  year,  ‘Adud  al-Dawla  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  under  the  guidance  of  his  father  in 
the  domination  over  the  province  of  Firs.  I lis 
warlike  activity,  however,  began  only  in  357  (968) 
when  he  seized  on  Kirmln  ;  later  on  (RabP  I  363  = 
December  973)  he  conquered  cOmln.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  (14th  ])juinäda  I  364  =  30th  January 
975)  ‘Adud  al-Dawla,  in  a  battle  near  Wäsit,  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  Turks  under  the  leadership  of  Alf- 
tegln  a  terrible  defeat,  after  which  he  triumph- 
ingly  entered  Bagdad.  He  won  by  presents  the 
caliph  al-JäT  li-’lläh,  who  had  fled  with  the 
Turks  to  Takrlt,  and  had  him  come  back  to 
Bagdad,  lie  had  for  a  long  time  coveted  Fersian 
cIr5k,  the  territory  of  his  cousin  Bakhtiyär,  and 
only  fear  for  his  father  had  kept  him  oft  from 
seizing  it.  Nevertheless  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Turks  he  obtained  through  intrigues  the  abdica-  I 
tion  of  Rakhtiyar,  whom  he  threw  into  prison  * 


the  26*  Qjumidfl  II  (131k  March)  of  the  above* 
said  year,  and  only  on  the  Intervention  of  Rokn 
al-Dawla  he  was  compelled  to  release  him  and 
return  him  his  kingdom.  After  Ruko  al-Dawla*a 
death  '(Muharram  366  a  September  976)  cAdud 
al-Dawla  marched  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army 
to  ‘Irak,  and  after  a  bloody  battle  with  Hakt)- 
tiylr’s  troops  he  seized  Basra;  in  the  following 
year  he  subjugated  the  whole  of  cIräk.  Since  then 
he  conquered  one  province  after  the  other:  in 
369  (979-980)  he  took  away  the  kingdom  of 
his  brother  FakJjr  al-Dawla;  in  371  (9S1-9S2) 
he  rendered  himself  master  of  Itjur^jin  and  Ta“ 
baristän,  so  that  he  united  under  his  scepter  the 
kingdoms  of  all  the  other  BQyidcs.  Already  in 
367  the  caliph  had  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Sultan  and  in  the  following  year  he  ordered  to 
mention  in  the  Friday  prayer  after  himself  cAdud 
al-Dawla  with  the  title  of  „king  of  kings*  (iAJ- 
hinsAah  malik  al-mulük)  and  to  beat  the  drum 
in  front  of  his  door  in  the  hours  of  prayer.  Thus 
cAdud  al-Dawla  was  the  first  in  Liam  who  took 
the  title  of  „king*.  The  ties  between  him  and 
the  caliph  were  strengthened  still  more  by  that 
the  latter  married  his  daughter  (370  =  980-981). 
In  371  (981-982)  cAdud  al-Dawla  sent  the  kadi 
Ibn  al-Bäkillinl  on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople, 
about  which  the  Eastern  authors  relate  many  fables. 
In  369  (979-980)  cAdud  al-Dawla  had  been 
1  stricken  with  epilepsy,  w  hich  grew  more  and  more 
violent,  till  he  died  of  it  on  the  8th  ShawwiLl 
372  (26’h  March  983).  He  was  temporarily  buried 
in  Bagdad,  where  he  died,  his  death  having  been 
kept  secret;  in  the  following  year  his  death  was 
made  public  and  his  t>ody  was  transported  to 
Kûfa  for  definite  burial. 

cAdud  al-Dawla  is  considered  not  only  as  the 
greatest  Bûyide  prince,  but  also  as  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  ruler  of  his  time.  In  spite  of  his  manifest 
ambition  for  the  sovereign  power  the  Mussulman 
historians  describe  him  as  a  man  highly  endowed 
and  as  one  of  great  love  for  justice  and  truth.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  trait  it  is  told  that  he  placed 
in  his  audience  hall  various  kinds  of  wild  animals 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  those  who  would 
tell  a  lie.  All  what  is  certain  is  that  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  charitable  deeds  and  by 
the  favors  he  lavished  on  poets  and  literary  men. 
Of  his  numerous  buildings  there  may  be  men¬ 
tioned:  the  celebrated  hospital  at  Bagdad  which 
bore  his  name,  finished  in  368  (978-979),  the 
mashhad  on  the  presumed  tomb  of  ‘All,  the  weir 
of  the  Kur  near  Shiraz  known  under  the  name 
of  Bend  Emir,  and  others.  For  these  works  he 
found  valuable  aid  in  his  Christian  vizier  Nasr 
b.  Härün.  Many  poets,  among  whom  MutanabbI,  # 
sang  his  glory,  many  writers  dedicated  to  him 
their  works,  as  for  instance  Abu  CA1I  al-Fârisï,  who 
wrote  for  him  his  Kit  Tib  al-h/Ttli .  cAdud  al-Dawla 
himself  wrote  verses,  several  of  which  al-Xha'âlibl 
reproduced  in  the  Yatlmat  al-dahr . 

Bibliograf  hy  \  Ibn  Rhallikän  (cd.  Wilsten  f.), 
N°.  543;  Ibn  al-Alhir  (cd.  Tornb.),  viii;  AbuT- 
FidaJ  (ed.  Rciskc),  ii.  401  et  scq.\  al-Makin 
(cd.  Erpcnius),  pp.  221  et  seq.\  Wilkcn,  Mir - 
k  hand's  Geseh .  d.  Sultane  aus  dem  Gesehlechte 
Bujeh ,  ch.  v-vi;  Weil,  Geseh .  d.  Chalifen ,  iii. 

23  et  seq.  (M.  Seligsoiin.) 

eAÇUD  al-DIN.  [See  AL-Iml.] 

‘AÇUD  al-DIN  Abu’l-FaraiJj  Muhammed  b. 
cAbd  AllAh,  of  the  family  of  Ibn  Muslima  [q.  v.], 
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held  the  office  of  Usfäd  Dâr  under  al-Mustandjid 
until  he  had  the  latter  assassinated  In  the  bath 
and  homage  paid  to  al-Musta^f  (566=  1170). 
lie  was  appointed  vizier  by  the  latter,  but  one 
year  later  he  was  dismissed  and  shortly  afterwards 
reestablished  in  his  office.  When  cAdud  al-DIn 
prepared  himself  for  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in 
573  (1*78)  he  was  killed  by  the  Ismaélites.  — 
Ibn  al-TacâwI&hl  [q.  v.]  was  one  of  the  poets 
who  glorified  him. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tomb.), 

si.  219  et  seq.\  al-Fahirl (ed.  Ahlwardt),  pp.  367 

el  seq. 

ADWIYA  (a.)  pi.  of  dawtf,  „ medicinal  drug*. 
The  Arabs  divided  the  medicinal  drugs  into  simples 
(i mufrada )  and  compounds  ( murakkaba),  the  latter 
)>eing  comprised  also  under  the  term  of  akrä • 
badhjn,  9 pharmacopoeia*). 

The  simples  again  were  divided  according  to 
their  properties  into  warm  and  cold,  dry  and 
moist,  and  namely  according  to  .the  temperature 
of  the  human  body. 

The  simples  are  also  distinguished  as  primary 
and  secondary,  according  to  whether  their  natural 
mixture  consists  of  one  or  more  elements.  Thus 
for  instance  milk  is  considered  as  a  secondary 
simple,  since  it  is  composed  of  water,  cheese  and 
fat.  The  effects  of  the  mixture  must  be  learned 
by  practice  or  analogy,  as  for  instance  the  same 
medicament  may  act  when  warm  on  the  human 
body  and  when  cold  on  that  of  a  lion  or  of 
a  horse. 

The  following  terms  were  used  to  designate  the 
effects  of  the  medicines: 

I.  mula((if  (ratifying);  2.  muhallil  (loosening); 
3.  ({/Uli  (polishing);  4 .mubhaihlkin  (making  rough); 
5.  mufattih  (opening);  6.  musbhl  (relaxing);  7. 
mundidj  (digestive);  8.  hä  dim  (purgative);  9.  kâ- 
sir  al-riyah  (wind  breaking);  10.  muka((?  (cut¬ 
ting  off);  if.  dfidhib  (pulling);  12.  lädh? 
(biting);  13.  muhammir  (cpispastic,  a  vesicant); 
14.  muhakkik  (a  stimulent);  15.  mukarrih  (ulcerat¬ 
ing);  16.  muhrik  (caustic);  1 7.  akkäl (consuming) ; 

18.  mufattit  (wiping  off,  removing  roughness); 

19.  mtfaffin  (putrefying);  20.  kawl  (burning); 
2 1 .  häthir  (wiping  off  hard)  ;  22.  mubarrid  (cooling); 

mukawwl  (fortifying);  24.  rad?  (repellent); 

25.  mughal/if  (incrassativc;  the  opposite  of  N°.  I); 

26.  mufhhfj  (repellent);  27.  mubkaddir  (narcotic); 
28.  mura((ib  (moistening);  29.  munaffibh  (making 
odorous);  30.  ghassTtl  (washer,  polisher);  31.  mu- 
wassikh  lîl’kurüh  (making  the  ulcers  filthy);  32. 
matzah  (tearing);  33.  mumallis  (emollient);  34. 
muifjaffif  (dcsiccative);  35.  kabid  (astringent);  36. 
€iJjir  (compressing);  37.  musaddid  (constipating); 
38.  mughrl  (agglutinant);  39.  mud  mil  (cicatrizing)  ; 
40.  munbit  ICt-lahm  (making  flesh  grow);  41. 
jhatim  (covering). 

Some  examples  may  show  how  these  terms  are 
defined.  The  definitions  invariably  begin  with  the 
formula:  „This  is  the  medicament,  the  intrinsic 
property  of  which  is  to*  .  .  .  Thus  for  N°.  7 
( 'mundifj ):  „This  is  a  medicament  of  which  the 
intrinsic  property  is  to  help  the  process  of  mixing 
at  the  time  of  digestion  by  uniform  warming;  it 
also  has  an  astringent  power  which  holds  together 
the  mixture  and  forcibly  docs  not  let  it  be  dis¬ 
solved,  for  that  would  be  a  disruption.“  —  For 
N#.  26  ( mufhidj ):  „This  is  the  opposite  of  ha<fim 
(N®.  8)  and  of  mündig  (N°.  7),  and  it  is  a  medi¬ 
cament  the  property  of  which  is  to  remove  by 


its  coolness  the  effect  of  natural  and  foreign 
warmth;  likewise  at  the  time  of  nourishment 
and  mixing,  until  it  remains  indigested  and  not 
ripened.* 

Now  and  then  medicines  are  joined  to  the 
definitions  as  examples,  e.  g.  at  N*.  1  (mttlatfif): 
hyssop,  thyme  and  camomile;  at  N°.  2  (muhallil): 
castoreum;  at  N°.  4  (mukhashshtn):  melilot,  etc. 

Sometimes  behind  the  function  only  the  pre¬ 
dicate  mePrüf  (known)  stands  instead  of  the  usual 
definition,  as  is  the  case  with  N°.  28  (muraf(ib). 

These  participial  definitions  of  medicaments  are 
followed  by  three  substantival  ones: 

1.  a/- Datai ?  al-ka/il  (the  killing  medicine),  it 
alters  the  mixture  to  a  pernicious  excess,  such  as 
euphorbium  and  opium. 

2.  al-Samm  (poison),  it  corrupts  the  mixture 
only  by  its  special  reaction,  as  for  instance  the 
foxglove. 

3.  Theriac  and  bezoar-stone,  both  are  preser¬ 
vative  medicines  for  the  strength  and  health  of 
the  soul. 

In  Ibn  Slnà  there  follow  twelve  tables  in  which 
are  briefly  enumerated  the  medical  cases  of  co¬ 
loring,  adorning,  swellings,  pustules,  wounds  and 
ulcers,  of  the  organs  of  the  limbs,  head,  eyes 
breathing  and  chest,  of  the  organs  of  digestion, 
and  secretion,  of  fever  and  of  poisons.  An  index 
in  the  Abdjad  order  of  the  simple  medicaments 
forms  the  close. 

The  Arabs  possess  an  old  literature  on  this  part 
of  medicine;  it  arose  simultaneously  with  the 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Greek  medical  works.  The 
meritorious  Ishâjf  b.  Hu  nain  composed  a  Kitâb 
al-adwiya  al-mufrada  (Ibn  al-Kiftl,  ed.  Lippert, 
p.  80,  1.  8),  and  thanks  to  the  celebrated  Har- 
rSnian  ThSbit  b.  Kurra  we  possess  two  mono¬ 
graphs  on  this  subject:  I.  Kitâb  fl  atfjnâs  ma 
tankas  imu  ilaiha'l-adwiya ,  (ibid.,  p.  1 1 9);  2.  Kitâb 
fl  adjnâs  ma  tüzanu  bihi  al-adwiya  (ibid.).  The 
valuable  work  of  Ibn  al-ßaitär  (d.  646  =  1248): 
Djäm?  mufradät  al-adwiya  wa'l-aghdhiya ,  was  first 
made  known  through  a  German  translation  of  in¬ 
ferior  value  by  J.  v.  Sontheimer  under  the  title 
of  Grosse  Zusammenstellung  über  die  Kräfte  der 
bekannten  einfachen  Heil-  u.  Nahrungsmittel  (Stutt¬ 
gart,  1870—1872),  then  through  the  publication 
of  the  Arabic  text  (BalaV,  1875)  and  finally  it 
was  translated  into  French  by  the  military  phy¬ 
sician  L.  Leclerc  under  the  title  of  Traite  des 
simples  (Paris,  1883)  and  furnished  with  notes 
and  an  index.  It  is  to  be  considered  os  the  most 
important  Arabic  work  in  this  domain  as  it  unites 
both  practical  knowledge  and  nomenclature  and 
contains  more  than  3000  names. 

The  work  of  M.  Steinschneider:  Heilmittelna¬ 
men  der  Araber  (  Wiener  Zeit  sc  hr.  f.  d.  Kunde 
des  Morgenl xi),  which  contains  2043  numbers,, 
is  also  based  on  profound  original  researches. 

(J.  Lippert.) 

AF*Ä  (a.),  the  female  viper,  a  black  spotted, 
venimous  snake,  of  various  sizes,  with  a  broad 
head,  narrow  neck  and  short  tail,  sometimes  with 
two  horny  scales  over  the  eyes  (the  horned  viper). 
The  viper,  which  lives  mostly  hidden  under  the 
sand,  was  considered  by  the  Arabs  as  „the  greatest 
enemy  of  man*  (Damfrl),  and  as  „one  of  the 
ugliest  beasts*  (KSzwInI);  many  fabulous  accounts, 
of  which  very  little  is  true,  are  in  circulation 
about  it:  e.  g.  that  it  lives  to  an  age  of  1000 
years,  that  it  becomes  blind  and  recovers  its  sight 
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at  the  rZiyTLnfj  tree  etc.  In  ancient  poetry  the 
riper  b  represented  as  the  emblem  of  the  mortal 
enemy,  namely  of  him  who  seeks  revenge  for  mur¬ 
der,  and  in  proverb  the  viper  is  „violent“,  for  it 
needs  only  to  Appear  in  a  house  and  it  will  scare 
away  all  the  inhabitants.  Another  proverb  reads: 
„He  who  has  been  stung  by  a  viper  is  afraid  to 
take  hold  of  a  rope*.  —  The  vipers  of  Sidjistin 
arc  considered  as  the  most  dangerous.  Like  the 
Greeks  the  Arabs  considered  the  flesh  of  the 
viper  as  a  remedy  for  elephantiasis  and  other  skin 
diseases.  Viper's  blood  was  supposed  to  fortify 
the  eyes  and  the  dried  heart  of  a  viper  to  act 
as  a  talisman  against  a  charm. 

Bibliography'.  Damirl,  i.  34-35;  Kazwlnl 
(cd.  Wüstcnf.),  i.  428-4*9;  lbn  al-Haitir,  at- 
Qjâmp  (Hulak,  1291),  i.  46-  (Um.L.) 

AF'ÄL  (a.).  [See  h‘l.] 

AFÀMIVA  or  FAMIya,  the  ancient  Apamea, 
situated  near  great  swamps  in  the  Orontes  valley. 
The  city,  important  in  the  time  of  the  Sclcucidcs, 
was  conquered  and  devastated  in  54°  by  the  Per¬ 
sian  king  Khosraw.  After  the  capture  of  Mims 
(Emesa)  Af.Amiya  surrendered  to  Abu  Tbaidâ 
and  since  then  played  no  special  part.  A  terrible 
earthquake  in  1152  changed  it  in  a  heap  of  ruins, 
which  show  still  now  the  site  of  the  former  city  and 
above  which  towers  only  the  old  Kal'at  nl-Mudl^. 

Bibliography',  Bch'lhorl  (cd.  de  (joeje), 
p.  131;  Yakut,  Mu'il/am,  i.  322-323;  iii.  846- 
847;  E.  Sachau,  Beist  in  Syrien  und  Mesopo¬ 
tamien,  pp.  7* — 82.  (F.  Bt’iiu) 

AFAR.  [See  danäkil.] 

al- AFP  AL,  his  full  name,  Abu'l-Hasan  cAi.I 
AL-MaUK  aL-AF!)AL  NCR  ai.-DIn,  an  AiyObidc, 
the  eldest  son  of  Salad  in,  shared  in  the  sad  fate 
of  most  of  the  sons  of  that  great  man.  lie  was 
born  in  $6$  (l  169-1 1 70)  and  was  initiated  into 
Islämic  science  by  the  best  teachers  in  Cairo 
and  Alexandria.  In  579  (1183-1184),  when  he 
was  only  14  years  old,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
representation  of  Salad  in  in  Egypt.  TakI  al-Dln 
cOmar  was  appointed  his  mentor.  As  they  did 
not  agree  together,  Saladin  recalled  both  of  them 
in  582  (1186-1187)  and  enfeoffed  al-Afdal  with 
Damascus.  From  there  the  young  lord  of  less 
than  twenty  was  under  the  control  of  his  father, 
with  whom  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Hittin 
(25«»*  I<ablc  II  583  =  4»!.  july  ,,87).  His  own 
account  of  this  first  battle  of  his  has  been  preserved. 
Shortly  afterwards  lie  conquered  cAkka,  which  he 
received  as  a  fief.  Then  he  took  part  under  the 
command  of  his  father  in  the  battles  against  the 
crusaders  and  in  588  (1192)  in  the  negotiations 
with  Richard  Cccur-de-Lion.  On  Saladin’s  death 
(27*1»  Safar  589  =  4»!»  March  1193)  hc  inherited 
Damascus  and  Syria  as  well  as  the  suzerainty 
over  the  other  Aiyübides.  Rut  evidently  he  was 
not  yet  mature  for.  such  an  important  position, 
for  just  at  that  time  this  man,  otherwise  so 
pious  apd  depicted  almost  as  an  ascet,  is  said 
to  have  inu^ecd  in  various  kinds  of  debauchery 
and  to  have  entrusted  h«s  minister  l)iyi>  al-I>in 
b.  al-Athlf  al-Djazarl,  the  brother  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  historian,  with  the  management  of  the 
State  affairs.  The  disastrous  influence  of  his  mi¬ 
nister  is  supposed  to  have  induced  him  to  neglect 
the  old  and  meritorious  emirs  of  his  father.  The 
latter  having  been  disappointed,  abandoned  him 
and  went  over  to  his  brother  al-cAzlz  in  Kgypt. 
Thereupon  al*  Azu  declared  himself  independent 


and  set  ont  In  590  (1193)  for  the  purpose  of 
conquering  Damascus.  The  two  disunited  brothers 
were  once  more  reconciled  by  the  old  and  well- 
tried  Saif  al-Dln  or  Saphadio  (al-cÀdil  I,  q.  v.) 
and  other  mediators,  but  in  the  following  year 
a  new  expedition  against  Damascus  came  about 
again.  This  time  al-'AzIz  was  abandoned  by  his 
troops  before  the  gates  of  Damascus,  was  obliged 
to  fice  and  was  pursued  till  Egypt  by  al-Afdal, 
who  was  joined  by  al-cAdil.  Al-Kidi'l-Fidil,  the 
aged  minister  of  their  father,  reconciled  on  Egyp¬ 
tian  soil  the  contending  brothers;  al-Afdal  returned 
to  Damascus  while  al-cAdil  remained  with  al-SXzlx 
in  Egypt.  In  the  year  502  (1195-1  «96)  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  allies  returned  again  to  Syria  with  a  hostile 
intention;  al-Afdal  was  removed  from  Damascus 
and  was  indemnified  with  the  small  fortress  of  Sar- 
khad,  which  he  received  as  a  fief.  When  al-'AzU 
died  in  595  (1198-1199),  the  Egyptian  emirs, 
leaving  out  the  powerful  al-'Adil,  called  al-Afdal 
to  Cairo  as  atAbcg  of  the  minor  al-Man>ür.  He 
wanted  directly  to  reconquer  Damascus,  but  al- 
cAdil  prevented  him,  sowed  discord  between  him 
and  his  helpers  and  followed  in  his  footsteps  to 
Egypt;  there  al-Afdal  was  forced  to  capitulate  in 
Rabl  II  596  (Jan.-Fcbr.  1 200).  The  promises  made 
to  him  were  not  fulfilled  and  he  had  to  return 
again  to  Sarkfiid.  Thereupon  he  allied  himself  in 
the  following  year  with  his  brother  al-/.;iliir  of 
Aleppo,  who  promised  him  to  conquer  for  him 
Damascus.  The  city  was  already  on  the  point  of 
falling  when  the  two  brothers  became  disunited 
and  the  siege  was  raised.  Al-Afdal  withdrew  to 
Hints,  where  his  family  was  found,  as  he  had 
previously  given  up  Sarkhad.  In  the  negotiations 
of  the  following  yrar  he  received  from  al-cAdil  the 
three  fortresses:  Kalcat  Nadjm,  Sarûjj  and  Sumaisit, 
but  in  599  (1202-1203)  they  were  taken  again 
from  him.  1 1  is  mother  tried  in  vain  to  intercede  for 
him  with  al-'Adil.  Still  al-Afdal  established  him¬ 
self  firmly  in  Sumaisat  and  declared  himself  the 
vassal  of  the  Sebjjukide  of  Asia  Minor,  Rukn  al- 
Din  Sulaimän  II.  With  the  aid  of  the  latter's  third 
successor  Kai-KawQs  he  attempted  once  more,  and 
namely  soon  after  the  death  of  his  brother  al-Zahir 
of  Aleppo,  to  found  an  empire.  The  enterprise, 
however,  entirely  miscarried  on  account  of  discord 
in  the  camp  of  the  allies,  and  the  interference  of 
al-Asfiraf,  the  son  of  al-^Adil  (615  =  1218-1219)- 
Al-Afdal  renounced  all  further  attempts  of  con¬ 
quest  and  returned  to  Sumaisd^,  where  he  ended 
his  life  full  of  disappointment. 

Bibliography'.  A' enteil  des  historiens  des 
croisades.  Hist,  or.,  i,  iii,  iv,  v;  Ibn  al-Athlr 
(ed.  Tornb.),  xi,  xii;  AbQ  ShAma,  Kitab  al • 
Ran'datain',  Abu'l-Fidà’,  Mukhta{ar,  iv;  Ibn* 
EJhaldün,  </bar,  v.  304 — 339;  Ibn  Khallikdn 
(ed.  Wüsten  f.),  N  °.  497  (trans.  de  Slane,  ii. 
353);  Makrizl ,  A’hitat,  ii.  235;  idem,  Sulük 
(comp.  Blochet  in  the  Baue  de  l'orient  latin , 
ix.  503,  pas  si  ni)  ;  Stanley  I.ane  Toole,  A  history 
of  A;m //,  vi.  213— 215.  (C.  11.  Becker.) 

ai.-AFÇAL  (al-.Malik  al-Afdal)  "Ahuâs  b.  'AlÏ, 
of  the  Rasülide  dynasty  [q.  v.],  reigned  in  Yemen 
from  1363  to  1376.  He  also  occupied  himself 
with  genealogy,  and  among  other  works  he  wrote: 
Bughyat  dhau'i  l- hi  mam  fi  macri/at  an  sab  al- 
cArab  wa'l-cAtfjam. 

Bibliography'.  Johannsen,  Historia  Je- 
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al-ÀFÇAL  b.  Bade  al-BjamAlT,  a  Fs(iml*e 
general  and  vizier.  Abul-K&sim  §hahin&hlh,  *ur- 
named  al-Malik  al-Aftjal,  was  the  son  of  the 
minister  for  many  years  of  the  Ffilimide  caliph 
al-Mustansir,  the  Armenian  Badr  al-l>jam5ll,  who, 
shortly  before  it  was  too  late,  brought  the  Ffiti- 
mide  empire  once  more  to  a  flourishing  state. 
Badr  al-Ujamfill,  simply  known  under  the  title  of 
Emir  al-L^juyOsh,  knew  how  to  make  for  himself 
such  an  independent  position  beside  the  throne 
that  the  caliph,  in  spite  of  his  aversion,  had  to 
yield  and  after  Badr’s  death  confirmed  his  son 
Shähinshäh  in  all  the  offices  of  his  father.  Badr 
and  al-Afdal  are  the  first  examples  of  omnipotent 
generals,  in  whose  hands  the  caliphs  were  reduced 
to  insignificant  puppets,  a  fact  which  characterizes 
the  entire  later  history  of  the  Ffi(imides.  Under 
both  Armenians  Egypt  enjoyed  a  well-organized 
administration  and  the  tranquility  of  peace.  We 
do  not  know  all  the  details  about  their  interior 
policy,  but  it  is  praised  by  all  historians.  —  Al- 
Afdal  had  scarcely  taken  charge  of  the  affairs  — - 
his  father  had  died  in  UWl-KaMa  or  l  >hu*l-l  lidjdja 
487  (Nov.  I094-  Jan.  1095)  —  when,  in  the  last 
days  of  the  year,  the  caliph  al-Muntasir  followed 
his  great  minister  into  the  grave.  Al-Afdal  then 
placed  on  the  throne  not  the  eldest  son  of  the 
caliph,  Nizär,  but  the  youngest  son,  Ahmed,  under 
the  name  of  al-MustacU,  upon  whom  he  hoped  to 
maintain  his  influence  more  easily.  Nizär  fled  with 
his  loyal  partisans  unto  Alexandria,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  caliph.  Al-Afdal  marched  against  him, 
suffered  at  first  adversity,  but  at  last  became 
master  of  the  revolt  and  had  Nizär  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  executed.  Wtih  this  Nizar  was  connected 
the  Sjifite  sect  of  the  Nizäritcs,  whose  specially 
renowned  champions  were  the  lords  of  AlamGt. 
After  Nizär’s  death  al-Afdal  ruled  without  oppo¬ 
sition  over  Egypt.  The  death  of  the  caliph  al- 
Mukta'll  (I4*h  Safar  495  =  8*h  December  1101) 
did  not  afTcct  the  situation  either.  Al-Afdal  had 
the  son  of  the  deceased,  al-MansOr,  a  child  of  five 
years,  proclaimed  caliph  and  gave  him  the  ho¬ 
norific  title  of  al-Amir.  For  twenty  years  al-Afdal 
succeeded  in  wielding  this  caliph  also  entirely  at 
his  will.  But  when  al-Amir  grew  older  and  other 
influences  prevailed  upon  him  he  could  not  tolerate 
any  longer  the  tutelage  of  his  minister.  lie  decided 
to  get  rid  of  him;  at  his  instigation  al-Afdal  was 
suddenly  attacked  in  the  open  street  (end  of  Ra¬ 
madan  515  =  beginning  of  December  1121).  The 
vizier  succuml>ed  to  his  wounds  shortly  afterwards; 
the  caliph  affected  much  grief,  but  immediately 
after  the  death  of  al-Afdal  he  ordered  to  clear 
the  latter’s  house  and  appropriated  the  fabulous 
riches  which  al-Afdal  had  hoarded  during  his 
long  rule. 

The  historians,  occupied  as  they  were  with  nar¬ 
rating  al-Afdal’»  campaigns  and  the  military  events 
in  Syria,  told  very  little  of  his  interior  political 
activity;  and  yet  al-Afdal’s  rule  coincided  with  the 
first  crusades.  This  man,  otherwise  so  far-sighted, 
occms  to  have  at  first  completely  misunderstood 
the  character  of  that  tremendous  movement.  He 
considered  the  knights  of  the  first  crusades  as  wel¬ 
comed  helpers  against  the  SeldjoV*  ^ial  settled  in 
Syria,  who  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  had  almost 
torn  away  the  whole  of  Syria  from  the  Ffitimides. 
The  Franks  had  already  taken  Antiochia  when 
al-Afdal  set  out  (491  =  1098)  to  wrest  Jerusalem 
from  the  < Modules;  he  succeeded  in  doing  it  after 


a  short  siege.  But  this  victory  was  nothing  else 
than  a  preparatory  work  for  the  crusaders,  who 
afterwards  had  a  more  easy  task,  and  who  a  few 
months  later  were  masters  of  Jerusalem.  Al-Afdal 
experienced  that  the  crusaders  still  refused  at  that 
time  to  enter  into  negotiations  only  too  late  in 
492  (1098-1099),  when,  after  he  had  tried  in  vain 
to  come  to  friendly  terms,  he  was  grievously 
beaten  near  Askalon.  Tn  494  (l  100-1  loi)  he  sought 
to  revenge  himself,  but  only  in  496  (1102-1103) 
his  general  won  a  victory  over  Baldwin.  During 
all  this  time  al-Afdal  carried  on  war  with  much 
zeal,  he  sent  to  the  field  his  best  generals,  even 
his  own  sons,  but  he  obtained  no  lasting  success; 
one  city  of  Palestine  after  the  other  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the- crusaders  :  cAkkä  in  497(1103-1104), 
Tripoli  in  503  (1109-1110);  in  511  (1117-1118) 
Baldwin  even  ventured  to  push  forward  unto  Egypt 
and  reached  Tinnls,  but  he  died  on  his  retreat,  in 
the  year  of  al-Afdal’s  death  only  a  few  forlorn 
places  of  Syria  were  still  in  Mussulman  possession, 
first  of  all  Tyre  and  Askalon.  And  still  al-Afdal 
had  left  nothing  unattempted,  he  had  even  ma¬ 
naged  a  cooperation  with  the  aläbcg  of  Damascus. 
The  domination  of  the  Fätimides  in  Syria  came 
to  an  end.  In  spite  of  these  failures  abroad  and 
his  arbitrary  policy  at  home,  al-Afdal’s  rule  on  the 
whole  was  a  blessing  for  Egypt. 

Bibliography:  Makrlzl,  Khitaj ,  i.  356-357, 
423;  ii.  290;  Ibn  Khallikän  (cd.  Wüstenf.),  Nu»* 
285,  753  (trans.  de  Slanc,  i.  612;  iii.  455);  Ibn 
al-Alhlr  (ed.  Tornb.),  x  (==  Recueil  des  historiens 
des  croisades.  Hist,  or .,  i);  Ihn  Khaldün,  c/bar , 
iv.  66;  v.  182  cl  seq,  ;  Abu’l-Fidâ',  ATukktcçar, 
iii.  295  et  seq.  (=  Recueil,  i);  Wüstcnfcld,  Gesch . 
d.  l'à(imidett-Chalifen ,  pp.  270  et  seq.  ;  Stanley 
Dane  Poole,  History  of  Egypt,  pp.  161  et  scq.  ; 
Röhricht,  Gesch.  d.  Kvnigr.  Jerusalem ,  ch.  i — 
viii.  (C.  II.  Bkcker.) 

AFERTN  (p.  ;  =  Pazend  Afrin) ,  lit.  „blessing* 
(from  SfrJ  -f  suffix  ua),  in  opposition  to  nafrin , 
„curse*  ( an  +  Ttfrhi)\  UfcrJ/t  is  generally  used  in 
the  sense  of  „bravo*  !  The  dictionaries  give  farl 
(/.end  frtnaifi,  Vcdic  private)  as  the  abridged 
form.  Borrowed  by  the  vulgar  Arabic:  cafärim 
(Egypt),  afaram  (Algeria).  The  astronomers  of 
Djalfll  al-Dln  Malik  £bah  gave  the  name  of  Afcrln 
to  the  first  of  the  five  intercalary  days  at  the 
reform  of  the  Persian  calendar. 

Bibliography :  J.  Darmesteter,  Etudes  ira • 
niennes,  i.  262,  309;  P.  Horn,  in  Grundr .  der 
iron.  Phi  lot.,  is.  40,  1 25;  Völlers,  in  Zeit  sehr, 
d.  Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Gesellseh .,  1.  646;  Beaus« 
sicr,  Diction,  arabe-français,  p.  II. 

(Ci..  Huart.) 

AFGHANISTAN,  country  in  Southern  Asia. 

a.  Geographical  outline.  « 

The  country  now  known  as  Afghanistan  ha* 
borne  that  name  only  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  supremacy  of  the 
Afghan  race  became  assured:  previously  various 
districts  bore  distinct  appellations,  but  the  country 
was  not  a  definite  political  unit,  and  its  compo¬ 
nent  parts  were  not  bound  together  by  any  iden¬ 
tity  of  race  or  language.  The  earlier  meaning  of 
the  word  was  simply  „the  land  of  the  Afghans*, 
a  limited  territory  which  did  not  include  many 
parts  of  the  present  state  but  did  comprise  large 
districts  now  cither  independent  or  within  the 
Imundary  of  British  India.  As  at  present  con- 
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stîtated,  under  the  rule  of  the  Btiuksal  emirs, 
Afghanistan  consists  of  a  territory  of  irregular 
shape  lying  between  *9*  30*  and  38°  30'  N.  lat. 
and  between  6i*  and  750  (or,  if  the  long  strip 
of  Wakhän  is  omitted,  71°  30^  E.  long. 

Geological  formation.  This  country  forms 
the  northeastern  portion  of  the  great  Iranian 
plateau,  which  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the 
Central  Asian  depression,  and  to  the  cast  by  the 
plain  of  North  India,  while  to  the  south  and  west  it 
slopes  away  into  the  depressed  tract  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  central  portion  of  the  plateau,  and  on 
the  southeast  is  connected  with  the  mountain 
system  of  Balö£istän.  The  northern  barrier  of 
the  highlands  is  the  mountain  range  extending 
westwards  from  the  Pamir,  with  its  outlying  ridge, 
the  Band-i-Turkistan,  beyond  which  the  plain  of 
sand  and  loess  extends  to  the  Oxus.  On  the  cast 
there  is  a  sudden  drop  into  the  Indus  valley.  It 
will  be  seen  therefore  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  loess  plain  of  Turkistän,  the  whole  country 
belongs  to  the  plateau,  which  is  itself  a  late  geo¬ 
logical  formation  of  the  tertiary  period,  mainly 
sandstones  and  limestones.  The  northeastern  part 
of  the  plateau  previously  formed  part  of  a  great 
ocean  connecting  the  Caspian  depression  with 
the  North  Indian  plain.  The  process  of  upheaval 
which  has  raised  it  still  continues,  and  Holdich 
considers  that  the  extraordinarily  deep  river  gorges 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  erosive  action  of  the 
rivers  is  too  slow  to  keep  pace  with  the  upward 
movement. 

Orography.  The  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  mountain  system  is  the  northern  range  run¬ 
ning  east  and  west  above  alluded  to  as  forming 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  plateau.  It  divides 
the  Turkistän  districts  on  the  north  (the  ancient 
Bactria)  from  the  provinces  of  Kabul,  Herat  and 
Kandahar  (the  ancient  Ariana  and  Arachosia)  on 
the  south.  This  maid  range  is  known  by  various 
names  such  as  Ilinda-kush  on  the  K.  where  it 
branches  from  the  Pamir,  Kfth-i  Bäbä  further 
west,  and  Köh-i  Safld  and  Siyäh-Bubuk  near  Herat; 
the  latter  is  generally  known  as  Paropamisus, 
although  the  true  Paropamisus  (or  Paropanisus 
of  Ptolemy)  included  the  HindU-kush.  The  greater 
part  of  the  country  south  of  this  range  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  number  of  subsidiary  chains  or  long 
spurs  which  run  from  cast  to  west  or  more  generally 
from  northeast  to  southwest.  These  ranges  and 
the  intervening  valleys  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  Herat  and  KandahSr  provinces,  while  the 
tangled  mass  of  mountains  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  eastern  Hindu-kush  comprises  the  valleys  of 
the  Kabul  and  Kupim  rivers  and  forms  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Kabul  and  Käfiristän.  The  highest  eleva¬ 
tion  in  the  northern  range  is  the  Shäh  l'ulädl  peak 
(16870  ft.  =  5158  metres)  in  the  Koh-i  Baba,  and 
the  long  spur  running  to  the  southwest  contains 
several  peaks  of  about  11000  ft.  (3353  m.).  The 
ridges  dividing  the  Hehnand,  Tarnak,  Arghandäb 
and  Arghasän  are  outliers  of  this  system,  and  it 
may  be  traced  further  southeast  into  British  Balö- 
tistän.  The  Sulaimän  Range  (highest  peak  the 
Takht-i  Sulaimän  1 1 200  ft.  =  34 1 5  m.),  which  drops 
finally  into  the  Indus  valley  and  is  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  plateau,  is  beyond  the  political  limits 
of  Afghanistan.  The  mountains  further  north  on 
this  eastern  flank  of  the  plateau  between  the 
Kufam  and  Gomal  rivers  are  a  more  irregular 
mass  with  peaks  over  11000  ft.  (3353  m.),  while 


further  north  still  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Kabul  and  the  Kafum  Is  the  Safld  Kfth,  the 
highest  range  in  AfghSnisttn  after  the  Hindu- 
kush  and  Köh-i  Bäbä  (highest  peak  Sikirftm 
15600  ft.  =  4543  m.) 

River  system.  Northward  from  the  Hindü- 
kush  the  level  of  the  country  falls  rapidly  towards 
the  Oxus  valley,  while  southward  the  valleys  fall 
more  gradually  towards  the  Slstän  depression  con¬ 
taining  the  Hclmand  Hämiln  (=11.  Lake)  and  its 
extension  the  Gôd-i  Zirah,  into  which  flow,  with 
the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  Indus 
system,  all  the  rivers  south  of  the  HindQ-kush. 
Thus  the  rivers  fall  naturally  into  three  groups, 
which  may  be  called  the  Indus  group  and  the 
Oxus  group. 

The  Indus  group  comprises  the  Kabul  river 
and  its  affluents,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  the  Tagäo  and  Kunar  flowing  from  the  Hindü- 
kush  on  the  north  and  the  I.Öghar  flowing  from 
the  Gul-Köh  on  the  south.  South  of  this  the  Ku- 
fam  rising  in  the  Paiwar,  and  its  tributary  the 
Tôcl,  called  in  its  lower  course  the  Gambila,  which 
joins  it  in  British  territory  below  the  mountains. 
Still  further  south  separating  the  Wazlristän  moun¬ 
tains  from  the  Takht-i  Sulaimän  is  the  Gomal 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Kundar  and  Zh5b„ 
These  rivers  though  of  small  volume  drain  ex¬ 
tensive  tracts  and  mark  important  military  and 
trade  routes  through  the  mountains  between  India 
and  the  plateau.  Other  small  streams  such  as  the 
Wahoä,  Ltlnl,  Kahä  and  När!  further  south  serve 
a  similar  purpose.  It  may  be  noted  that  many 
of  these  streams  flow  not  along  the  natural  val¬ 
leys  formed  by  the  mountain  range  but  transversely 
across  the  sandstone  and  limestone  ridges  of  the 
Sulaimän  Mountains,  through  which  they  cut  deep 
precipitous  gorges. 

The  second  or  Hclmand  group  consists  of  the 
Helmand  and  its  tributaries,  and  of  the  other 
rivers  running  towards  the  southwest  into  the 
Slstân  depression.  The  Hclmand  or  !lirinand(the 
llaetumat  of  the  A  vesta,  the  Etymandros  of  clas¬ 
sical  writers)  is  the  principal  of  these.  It  rises 
near  Käbul  and  flows  through  narrow  mountain 
valleys  into  the  more  open  country  of  Zamln- 
diwar,  where  it  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the 
Arghandäb  (Harahwaiti,  Arachotis).  The  latter  in  its 
turn  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Ar¬ 
ghandäb,  the  Tarnak,  and  the  Arghasän  (or  Argha- 
stän),  which  drain  a  series  of  nearly  parallel 
northeasterly  and  southwesterly  valleys.  Another 
member  of  the  same  system  is  the  stream  flowing 
southward  from  Ghaznin  which  never  joins  the 
Hclmand  system  but  is  absorbed  by  the  Àbistâda. 
Salt  Lake.  Other  rivers  west  of  the  Helmand  with 
the  same  general  southwesterly  flow,  which  also 
discharge  into  the  Hämiln,  are  the  [vhash-rüd,  the 
Faräh-rüd  and  the  Harüt-rüd. 

The  HämOn,  a  basin  sometimes  of  small  ex¬ 
tent,  expands  enormously  to  the  south  in  seasons 
of  high  flood,  when  the  hill  fort  of  Köh-i  Khw&dja 
becomes  an  island.  It  then  discharges  itself  through 
a  channel  called  the  Shclagh  into  a  still  lower 
depression  known  as  the  God-i-Zirah.  Part  of  the 
Häniün  is  in  Afghan  territory  und  part  in  Per¬ 
sian  according  to  modern  demarcations  which  have 
divided  Sîstân.  The  Hâmûn  is  only  1580  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  the  Göd-i-Zirah  is  still  lowfer.  —  The 
Ilâmûn  on  the  average  overflows  once  in  ten  years 
into  the  GGd-i  Zirah.  Its  water  is  only  slightly 
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brackish,  and  can  be  drank,  a  circumstance  due 
no  doubt  to  its  occasional  overflow.  The  level  of 
Slstftn  does  not  appear  to  have  risen  since  aocient 
times  in  spite  of  the  enormous  volumes  of  silt 
discharged  by  the  rivers  which  have  no  other  out¬ 
let.  The  cause  of  this  is  probably  the  prevalence 
of  violent  northwest  winds  through  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  which  remove  the  light  surface  soil. 

The  third  or  Oxus  group  of  rivers  comprises 
the  Oxus  and  its  southern  tributaries,  as  well 
as  the  Murghäb  and  Harl-rdd  which  also  flow 
northward  into  the  plain  but  never  reach  the 
Oxus.  All  of  these  rise  on  the  northern  flank  of 
the  great  mountain  barrier,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Harf-rüd,  which  rises  on  the  south  of  the 
K6h-i  Bâbd  and  flows  westwards  through  a  nar¬ 
row  valley  between  the  Köh-i  Safld  and  Koh-i 
Siyah  into  the  Herat  plain  where  it  turns  to  the 
north  and  after  passing  through  a  depression  in 
the  mountains  loses  itself  in  the  ptains  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Turkistän  beyond  Uhu’l-Fikdr. 

General  formation.  The  mountain  ranges 
generally  become  less  lofty  towards  the  south 
and  west  and  the  difficulties  of  communication 
that  exist  further  north  disappear.  Hence  the 
easy  route  for  trade  or  military  expeditions  from 
Herat  to  Kandahar  has  in  all  ages  been  circui¬ 
tous  via  Sabzawär,  Farah  und  Girishk,  while 
from  Kandahar  to  Kabul  and  Gbaznln  the  direct 
line  of  the  Tarnak  valley  is  followed.  From  Herat 
where  the  l’aropamisu*  drops  to  an  insignificant 
elevation  the  Turkistdn  province  is  easily  acces¬ 
sible,  and  the  same  country  can  also  be  reached 
from  Kabul  directly  by  diflicult  passes,  the  Khawak, 
Bamiän  and  others,  through  the  Hindü-kush. 

Thus  the  three  towns  Hcrät,  Kandahar  and 
Kabul  are  marked  out  by  natural  position  as  the 
most  important  points  in  the  country.  Each  of 
them  lies  in  a  fertile  valley  and  is  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  each  of  them  commands  important  routes 
to  the  others  as  well  as  to  India,  Persia  and 
Central  Asia.  If  therefore  Afghanistan  is  to  be 
an  independent  political  whole  the  possession  of 
these  three  points  is  essential  to  its  rulers.  There 
can  be  no  stability  if  they  are.  in  separate  hands. 
In  this  political  sense  (Jhaznln  and  pjalalabad 
must  be  classed  with  Kabul,  the  old  capitals  Bust 
and  Ciri&hk  with  l£andahar,  and  Sabzawar  with 
Herat.  Sistan  lying  on  the  easy  route  from  Herat 
to  Kandahar  has  always  been  a  debatable  land. 

Kabul  is  in  every  way  the  strongest  position, 
and  has  generally  in  consequence  been  more  in¬ 
dependent  than  other  districts.  Herat  on  the  con¬ 
trary  is  much  exposed  to  attack  from  the  west 
and  north,  and  when  Herat  has  been  conquered 
by  a  foreign  invader  Kandahar  is  immediately 
threatened.  As  long  as  Herat  is  held  Kandahar 
is  safe  from  an  .ttack  on  the  western  side,  and 
it  has  also  a  strong  position  towards  the  Indian 
aide,  though  not  so  strong  as  that  of  Kabul. 

The  district  of  Sistan  adjoining  the  HämQn  is 
fertile  and  suited  for  irrigation.  Occupying  a 
commanding  position  on  the  route  leading  east¬ 
ward  to  Kandahär  and  westward  to  Herat,  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  rulers  of  Afghani¬ 
stan,  and  its  present  division  between  that  coun¬ 
try  and  Persia  is  unfortunate.  As  an  ancient  seat 
of  Iranian  culture  and  connected  with  Persian 
legend  the  Government  of  Persia  holds  to  it  tena¬ 
ciously  and  it  seems  that  it  is  destined  long  to 
continue  divided  as  at  present. 


Climate.  The  whole  country  is  liable  to  great 
extremes  of  temperature  ranging  from  the  intense 
summer  heat  of  Sistan,  the  GarmsCr  district  and 
the  Oxus  valley  to  the  great  winter  cold  of  the 
high  exposed  regions,  where  violent  snowstorms 
are  not  uncommon.  Instances  of  armies  suffering 
from  such  cold  are  well  known  in  history.  The 
march  of  the  emperor  Babar  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Herat  through  the  Hazara  Mountains  to 
Kabul  is  a  case  in  point,  and  the  HindQ-kush  (Ht. 
Hindu-slayer)  is  popularly  supposed  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  death  of  the  Indian  troops  of  the 
emperot  Shah-Pjahan.  More  recent  instances  are  the 
sufferings  of  cAbd  al-Rahman’s  army  in  1868  and 
of  the  British  Boundary  Commission  in  Bâdghls 
in  1885.  The  daily  range  of  temperature  is  every¬ 
where  very  great,  the  difference  between  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  varying  from  17  to  30  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit.  In  the  spring  and  autumn  the  up¬ 
land  valleys  have  a  temperate  and  pleasant  cli¬ 
mate,  which  is  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
fruit,  especially  grapes,  melons,  peaches,  plums, 
apricots,  walnuts  and  pistachio-nuts.  Modern  tra¬ 
vellers  have  found  the  neighborhood  of  Kabul  to 
be  not  unworthy  of  the  praises  lavished  on  it 
by  the  emperor  Babar. 

In  the  more  lofty  part  of  the  IlindQ-ku&h  in* 
habited  by  the  Kdfir  tribes  a  truly  Alpine  climate 
is  found  resembling  that  of  parts  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas. 

The  vegetation  generally  speaking  is  that  of 
the  Persian  plateau,  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Indian  plaius.  In  the  plains  few  trees 
are  found  except  those  cultivated  in  gardens, 
fruit-trees,  planes  and  poplars,  while  on  the  higher 
mountains  many  varieties  of  pines  and  evergreen 
oaks  are  found  with  wild  vines,  ivy  and  roses. 
On  the  lower  and  dryer  ranges  the  wild  pistachio 
{Pis facia  khinjuk\  wild  olive  (Olca  curopca ),  ju¬ 
niper  (  J .  exccfsa)  and  the  reodän  (  Tccotna  unJu - 
lata)  are  the  most  characteristic  trees.  The  angflza 
or  hing  (Ferula  assa/atila)  is  very  abundant  in 
many  parts.  Wild  flowers  also  abound  in  the  spring, 
especially  the  iris,  tulip  and  poppy. 

Political  Divisions.  The  divisions  of 
the  country  follow  its  physical  formation. 

Kabul.  The  province  of  Kabul  contains  the 
fertile  high-lying  valleys  round  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Kabul,  I.öghar  and  Tagao  rivers  and  Ghaz- 
nln,  also  the  lower  part  of  the  Kabul  valley  near 
Pjalalâbâd.  Ghaznln  was  the  most  important  town 
in  this  tract  formerly,  but  Kabul  has  taken  its 
place  during  the  past  four  hundred  years.  Kabul 
was  recognized  as  the  centre  of  government  under 
Moghul  emperors,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Dur¬ 
rani  kings  as  their  capital  taking  the  place  of 
Kandahar.  Its  old  rival  Peshawar  is  the  natural, 
centre  of  the  tribes  in  the  lowlands  near  the 
Indus,  but  has  been  cut  off  from  Afghanistan 
since  it  was  taken  by  the  Sikhs  in  1834,  and 
since  1849  has  formed  part  of  British  India.  Ka¬ 
bul  is  now  a  thriving  town.  Its  population  is 
variously  stated.  A  late  resident  (F.  Martin)  pla¬ 
ces  it  as  high  as  150000,  but  this  is  beyond  all 
other  estimates.  Under  the  firm  rule  of  the  late 
emirs  it  has  no  doubt  grown  rapidly. 

Kandahär.  Kandahar  includes  the  old  pro¬ 
vince  of  Zaminddwar,  and  comprises  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  Ilelmand,  Tarnak,  Arghandäb  and 
Arghasän,  the  principal  home  of  the  Durranls.  The 
modern  town  of  Kandahär  on  the  Argh&adab 
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bu  been  the  capital  of  the  province  since  the 
I5'b  century,  and  has  taken  the  place  of  older 
towns  such  as  Girishk  and  Bust. 

Si st in.  Slstln  is  the  hot  and  fertile  irrigated 
district  lying  around  the  HftmOn.  A  large  share 
of  it,  however,  belongs  to  Persia.  It  contains  no 
large  town. 

Herat.  The  Herat  province  includes  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Harl-rQd  and  the  open  country 
lying  between  the  Hazara  Mountains  and  the 
Persian  border;  also  a  considerable  part  of  these 
mountains  which  are  inhabited  by  the  Hazara 
and  Cahilr  Aimak  tribes.  The  town  of  Herat,  one 
of  the  most  famous  in  eastern  history,  is  its  ca¬ 
pital;  although  fallen  from  its  ancient  glory  it  is 
still  and  must  remain  a  place  of  importance  and 
will  no  doubt  develop  greatly  with  peace  and 
improved  communications.  Sabzawdr  is  also  a 
thriving  town  in  the  south  of  the  province. 

Hazaristan.  The  country  of  the  Hazara  and 
Cahàr  Aimak  tribes  is  the  mountainous  mass 
bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Kôh-i  Baba,  to  the 
west  by  the  open  country  of  Herat,  to  the  east 
and  south  by  the  Helmand  valley.  It  is  the 
country  anciently  known  as  Ohör,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  town  of  Ghör  lately  explored  probably 
mark  the  site  of  the  old  capital  of  FCröz-Köh, 
where  the  Ghdrl  kings  reigned  in  the  I2,h  century. 
It  now  contains  no  town  of  importance. 

Turkistan.  The  country  north  of  the  Köh-i 
Baba  as  far  as  the  Oxus  is.  known  as  Turkistan. 
Its  old  capital  Balkh  has  lost  its  former  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  present  centres  of  administration 
are  Mazâr-i  Sherlf,  Täihkurgan  and  Maimana. 

Badakhshan.  The  region  lying  north  of  the 
Hindo-kush  and  east  of  Turkistan  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oxus  is  known  as  Badakhshan.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Kunduz-Kiver  and  its  affluents. 

W a  kh  S  n.  Still  further  to  the  east  and  extending 
as  far  as  the  Pamir  -is  the  long  mountain  valley 
called  Wakhan. 

Kafir  ist  in.  The  recently  conquered  mountain 
mass  of  the  HindO-kush  lying  north  of  the  Kabul 
valley  and  west  of  the  Kunar,  inhabited  by  the 
Kflhrs,  Is  knowo  as  Käfiristan. 

A  Ethnology. 

The  races  which  inhabit  Afghanistan  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  heads:  I.  Afghan;  3. 
Persian;  3.  Turkish  and  Mongolian;  4.  Aryans  of 
the  Ilinda-kush.  —  But  considerable  intermixture 
has  taken  place,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
every  tribe. 

The  Afghans.  Physically  the  Afghan  race 
belongs  in  the  main  to  the  Turko-lranian  type 
with  a  considerable  admixture  of  Indian  blood 
among  the  eastern  tribes.  There  is  great  variation 
of  type,  and  the  absence  of  anthropometrical  obser¬ 
vations  over  the  greater  part  of  Afghanistan  renders 
certainty  unattainable  at  present.  It  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  established,  however,  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  brachyccphalic  heads  is  larger  than  among 
the  Indo- Aryans  of  the  Pandjäb,  and  probably 
larger  than  among  the  pure  Persians.  Among  the 
southern  tribes  such  as  the  Kâkafs  of  ZhOb  and 
the  Tarins  and  Atakzais  of  Pishln  and  Caman  the 
type  resembles  that  of  the  Baltics  with  broad 
heads  while  among  the  tribes  of  the  Indus  valley 
heads  are  narrower.  Figures  are  wanting  for  the 
great  central  body  of  Durranls  and  Ghalzais.  Noses 


are  generally  long  tad  often  curved  and  this  Is 
perhaps  the  origin  of  the  ides  which  some  have 
entertained  that  the  Afghans  are  of  Hebrew  origin. 
Ujfalvy  has  noted  that  this  peculiarity  is  very 
marked  in  the  portraits  of  the  Ku*h*n  kings  on 
the  coins  of  the  I*1  cent.  (a.  p.),  and  it  is  certainly 
not  confined  to  the  Afghans  but  widely  spread 
among  other  races  of  the  country  as  well  as 
among  the  Balöies  and  in  the  Northwestern  Pandjab 
and  Kashmir.  The  Afghans  are  a  tall  and  well- 
built  race,  often  fair  in  complexion  in  comparison 
with  their  neighbors,  brown  beards  and  even  blue 
eyes  being  occasionally  seen,  but  in  these  points 
there  is  great  variation  even  in  neighboring  tribes. 
Some  modern  writers  have  attempted  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  Afghans  and  Pathan*.  They 
maintain  that  only  the  Durrdnls  and  kindred 
tribes  arc  entitled  to  the  name  Afghan,  while  the 
title  Pathan  (an  Indian  corruption  of  the  native 
form  Pakhtana  or  Pnshtana,  pi.  of  Pakhtun,  Pa*b- 
liln)  includes  all  tribes  of  whatever  origin  who 
speak  the  Pashto  language.  This  distinction,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  be  unreal  and  of  modern  origin. 
The  name  Pa^htün  or  Pakhtun  is  undoubtedly 
the  true  national  name  and  it  is  universally  used, 
while  the  word  Afghan  seems  to  be  of  literary 
origin  and  like  many  other  national  appellations 
was  first  applied  to  this  people  by  foreigners, 
and  in  modem  times  it  has  been  adopted  as  a 
polite  designation  by  educated  persons  and  those 
who  are  proud  of  their  descent.  The  theory 
restricting  it  to  the  Hurrftnls  and  to  the  other 
tribes  who  claim  by  their  genealogies  a  similar 
descent  appears  first  in  the  works  of  Bcllew  and 
has  been  adopted  by  others  without  sufficient 
reason.  According  to  this  theory  great  tribes  like 
the  (ihalzai  arc  allowed  to  be  called  Pathan  but 
not  Afghan,  and  this  is  applied  also  to  the  AfridI, 
Bangash,  Khatak,  Wazlrl,  Kdkar,  Gandäpür,  Shc- 
ranl,  I'starAn!  and  many  others  without  any  suf¬ 
ficient  justification.  Bellew  accepts  the  story  of 
the  Hebrew  origin  of  the  true  Afghans  and  sup¬ 
poses  them  to  have  come  into  the  Kandahar  pro¬ 
vince  from  the  west,  and  there  to  have  met  the 
Indian  colony  from  (Jandhara  (the  present  district 
of  Peshawar),  which  had  been  driven  thither  by 
Scythian  invaders  in  the  5*h  or  6111  cent.  (a.  D.). 
From  these  Indians  they  are  supposed  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  Pashto  language,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  Gandh.lra  was  purely  Indian  and*the  language 
spoken  there  a  form  of  Prakrit  and  not  an  Ira¬ 
nian  idiom  from  which  Pashto  could  be  derived. 
The  Afghan  settlement  of  the  Yösufzais  dates 
only  from  the  15th  cent.  Bellew  supposes  without 
a  particle  of  evidence  that  they  were  only  re¬ 
turning  to  their  original  home.  The  name  Kan-* 
dahar  he  supposes  to  be  identical  with  Candhara, 
and  to  have  been  carried  to  the  Arghandab  valley 
by  these  colonists.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
Kandahar  is  historically  a  modern  place  and  we 
hear  nothing  of  it  before  the  I4*h  cent.  The 
(ihalzais  are  identified  by  Bellew  and  others  with 
the  Turkish  tribe  which  he  calls  the  KhiliCI,  i.e. 
the  Khahjj.  Darmestcter  ( Chants  dts  Afghans , 
p.  clxiii)  supports  this  view,  and  it  may  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  Ghalzais  have  probably  absorbed  a 
good  deal  of  Turkish  blood  although  the  actual 
identification  of  names  is  doubtful.  The  tribes  of  the 
Sulaiinan  Range  are  supposed  by  Bellew  to  be 
aboriginal  Indians  and  he  follows  lessen  in  iden¬ 
tifying  them  with  the  ni*Ti/#c,  who  are  stated  by 
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Herodotus  to  have  occupied  IBamranf  on  the 
Indus.  Among  the  other  identifications  made  are 
those  of  the  Afrldl  (or  Aprfdat)  with  the  'ArapCrm 
of  Herodotus,  and  the  JChatak  with  the  Zmtto- 
yttx».  Of  these  the  first  is  prima  facie  correct 
although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
'Ktxihtm  occupied  the  country  of  the  modern 
Afridls.  That  of  the  Kha|ak  with  the  XmrrayCZat 
cannot  be  accepted.  The  name  given  by  Hero¬ 
dotus  appears  as  Thatagusb  in  the  Achaemenian 
inscription  of  BehistQn,  and  the  initial  £  of  the 
Greek  form  evidently  corresponds  to  this  Th , 
and  could  not  represent  a  guttural  as  in  Khatak. 
The  identity  of  n«xTi/#$,  riaxrwxy  with  Pashtun, 
PakhtGn  mentioned  above  as  first  advocated  by 
Lassen  has  been  more  recently  supported  by 
Trumpp  and  Grierson  but  is  considered  very 
doubtful  by  Spiegel  and  Geiger.  Grierson  con¬ 
siders  the  connection  between  the  Persian  pttiàt, 
fuiAta  (back,  mountain),  Vedic  paktha ,  the  I lixrvtç 
of  Herodotus  and  the  I\xp*v% rat  of  Ptolemy  very 
probable.  Darmesteter  considers  the  latter  form 
the  most  likely  to  be  near  the  original,  and 
thinks  that  the  nixrvrc  of  Herodotus  may  stand  for 
some  form  like  Farshtyes.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  modern  language  the  form  with  ph  is 
older  than  that  with  kk*  It  seems  improbable 
therefore  that  a  form  like  nxxrvixt  (which  we 
know  only  through  the  Greek)  could  give  rise 
to  a  modern  Pasfit  or  Fakht.  Raverty  thought 
that  narxTwxif  might  be  represented  by  the  town 
of  Pakhll  on  the  Upper  Indus,  and  this  is  not 
impossible  considering  how  frequently  an  ancient 
dental  passes  into  /  in  Pashto. 

The  combination  rs,  ri,  in  Avesta  or  Sans¬ 
krit  frequently  becomes  *Ji  in  modern  Iranian  lan¬ 
gages.  Thus  the  Pers.  pu&t,  Pashto  pu$]iti  repre- 
seats  Avesta  parsii,  Sanskrit  Pashto  ktfial 

ss  At,  kerei\  Pashto  puik'teda/,  I’ers.  pnrs-h/an  = 
Av.  Rarefy  etc.  riapav^rat  or  Farshtyes  therefore  may 
veil  be  represented  by  Pasht-Pukht.  The  Uxpru^rat 
ire  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  among  the  five  tribes 
comprised  under  the  head  of  napoxxvtrdixt  (the 
others  being  the  BuAlrxt,  *Aptrrà$vAo/%  ndptrot 
and  ’A nßxC-rxt),  who  occupied  the  southern  and 
astern  slopes  of  the  IlindQ-kush-  A  native  tra¬ 
dition  derives  the  name  from  pushta,  a  mountain, 
and  very  possibly  the  original  form  from  which 
IlspfvqTXi  was  taken  may  have  borne  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  „highlander14. 

The  form  Pa^han  certainly  came  into  use  in 
India,  though  it  is  now  used  to  some  extent  in 
Afghanistan,  and  in  BalGtistan  it  takes  the  form 
l'atàn,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllabic.  Grier¬ 
son  finds  a  form  PaithSn  in  use  in  the  East  Gan- 
getic  valley  to  denote  a  Muhammedan  RadjpQt, 
not  an  Afghan.  This  name  Paithfin  (from  the 
Sanskrit  pratis(hânà)  is  also  the  name  of  two 
well-known  towns.  It  seems  possible  that  some 
inch  vernacular  term  may  have  influenced  the 
form  taken  by  the  Indian  adaptation  of  Pa^btSna 
as  l'albin. 

The  name  Pa  thin  first  appears  among  the  wrU 
ten  of  the  l6lh  century  and  Ni'mat  Allah  finds 
an  imaginary  derivation  for  it  in  the  name  Patan 
»aid  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  Prophet  upon 
Kais  (Abd  al-Rashld.  The  word  is  said  to  mean 
the  keel  of  a  ship,  in  what  language  is  not  speci¬ 
fied,  as  it  is  not  Arabic. 

The  name  Afghan  was  used  much  earlier,  and 
»  the  only  name  applied  to  the  race  by  the  older 


chroniclers  from  the  5*  to  the  10th  centuries  of 
the  Hidjra  (u*h  to  l$'h  a.  d.).  It  was  originally 
suggested  by  Lassen,  and  again  by  Crooke  that 
the  origin  of  the  name  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
'Arraxdvot  or  *Arrax^vot  of  Arrian  (’ArraxtfveS  of 
Strabo),  and  the  'A rxârtot  of  the  same  writer  (the 
'Irrärtot  of  Strabo),  and  that  these  names  are  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Aswaka  of  the  Mahäbhärata,  who  are 
associated  with  the  Gandhlra  (vi.  9  351).  It  seems 
that  the  identification  of  Aswaka  with  A reaxivoi  may 
be  justified  as  a  Prakrit  form  and  *AxirdTtot  might 
be  the  Iranian  equivalent  and  *1  wxfotot  a  Greek 
version  (as  Skr.  aswa  =r  Av.  aspa  =r  Gr.  Vwwoç), 
but  the  modern  name  Afghan  cannot  be  deduced 
from  it,  as  the  combination  sw,  //,  sm  never  gives 
rise  to  a  modern  p  or  /,  but  rather  to  /,  ss  or 
sp  in  North  India  and  Afghanistan  (sec  Grierson, 
Piiaca  languages,  pp.  293,  3 1 9).  This  origin  is 
on  these  grounds  rejected  by  Grierson,  also  by 
Darmesteter  ( Chants  des  Afghans ,  pp.  clxiv,  clvi) 
Bellew’s  suggestion  of  an  Armenian  origin  (aghwan) 
has  met  with  no  support.  It  may  therefore  be 
stated  that  no  satisfactory  origin  of  the  name 
Afghan  (often  pronounced  Awghan  or  Aoghän) 
has  yet  been  found. 

The  theory  of  Hebrew  descent  of  the  Afghans, 
especially  of  the  Durr&nls,  who  as  stated  above 
arc  assumed  to  be  the  only  true  Afghans,  which 
many  modern  writers  such  as  Bcllew,  Yule,  Hoi- 
dich  and  to  some  extent  Raverty  have  advocated, 
is  of  purely  literary  origin  and  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  Makhzand  Afghani  compiled  for 
Khan  Hjahan  Lôdî  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Hjahan-glr,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  re¬ 
corded  before  the  end  of  the  i6tl»  cent.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  widely  spread  practice  among  the 
Mussulman  races  of  Persia,  India  and  Afghani¬ 
stan  of  putting  forward  a  genealogy  claiming  con¬ 
nection  with  the  family  of  the  Prophet  or  des¬ 
cent  from  sofnc  personage  mentioned  in  the 
KoPän  or  other  sacred  books.  Thus  the  BalöCcs 
claim  descent  from  Mir  Hamza,  the  DäwQdpotras 
and  Kalhoras  from  cAbbäs  etc.,  and  the  chroniclers, 
anxious  to  glorify  the  Afghans  who  had  risen  in 
the  world  and  become  a  ruling  race  under  the 
Lödis  and  Sûrs,  found  an  ancestor  in  Malik  Jalat 
or  King  Saul.  —  This  legend  is  paralleled  by 
another  which  Firis^ta  (p.  17,  Lucknow  text) 
quotes  from  the  Afa(/ac  a/-amu3r,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Afghans  were  descended  from  certaia  nobles 
of  the  Court  of  Fircawn  (Pharaoh),  who  refused 
to  accept  Isläm  when  preached  to  them  by  Moses, 
and  emigrated  to  the  Sulaimän  Mountains.  — 
There  is  absolutely  no  historical  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  either  form  of  the  tradition;  both  forms 
w'crc  unknown  to  the  early  chroniclers. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Afghans  in  written 
history  is  in  the  chronicle  of  al-cOtbi  known  as' 
the  Td*rikh-i  Y  a  mini  (the  author  was  secretary 
to  Mahmud  of  Ghaznln),  and  an  almost  contem¬ 
porary  mention  by  al-BlrOnl;  al-ldrlsl  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Kabul  and  Kandahar  (end  of  IIth  and 
beginning  of  I2*k  centuries)  docs  not  even  men¬ 
tion  them.  Al-cOtbI  records  that  Sebuk-tcgln  en¬ 
rolled  Afghans  in  his  army,  and  that  MahrnUd  in 
his  invasion  of  Tokhäristan  led  an  army  consisting 
of  Indians,  JChaldj,  Afghans  and  Ghaznawls,  and 
that  on  another  occasion  he  attacked  and  punished 
the  Afghans.  Baihakl’s  Chronicle  only  a  little  later 
in  date  confirms  this.  Mahmud’s  attacks  on  the 
Afghans  took  place  in  411  (1020-1021)  and  414 
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!  1033*1024).  Al-BlrttoT  mentions  the  Afghans  once 
ed.  Sachau,  L  208),  saying  that  In  the  western 
mountains  of  India  live  various  tribes  of  Afghans 
who  extend  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sind 
(i.  e.  Indus)  valley.  Thus  in  the  IIth  cent,  when 
the  Afghans  are  first  mentioned  they  are  found 
occupying  the  Sulaiman  Mountains  now  occupied 
by  their  descendants,  the  very  tribes  which  the 
advocates  of  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Durants 
will  not  admit  to  be  Afghans.  Al-Blranl  no  doubt 
also  alludes  to  them  in  the  passage  (/tv.  r/V.,  p.  199) 
where  he  says  that  rebellious,  savage  races,  tribes 
of  HindQs,  or  akin  to  them,  inhabit  the  mountains 
which  form  the  frontier  of  India  towards  the  west. 
There  is  no  record  that  at  this  time  any  Afghans 
were  found  west  of  Ghaznln  nor  in  the  Kabul  val¬ 
ley  and  Gandhâra  which  was  occupied  by  a  Ilindü 
kingdom.  Confusion  has  arisen  through  the  error  of 
modern  historians  who  have,  as  Kavcrty  has  pointed 
out,  mistaken  Tadjik  GhGrls  and  Turkish  Rhaldj  for 
Afghans.  Kaverty  considers  with  good  ground  that 
the  Afghans  were  at  this  time  found  only  in  the 
mountains  south  of  the  Kufam  and  cast  of  Ghaz- 
dId.  The  most  persistent  mistake  is  that  regarding 
the  GhGrls.  Thus  Malleson  {Hist,  of  Afghanistan , 
p.  93)  speaks  of  Ku{b  al-l)in  GhGri  Afghan, 
where  Fcrishta,  who  is  his  authority,  docs  not 
use  the  word  Afghan  at  all,  but  calls  him  GhGri 
Sûrl,  i.  c.  a  descendant  of  Sûrl,  and  not  a  member 
of  the  Sar  tribe  of  Afghans.  Even  so  accurate  a 
writer  as  E.  J.  Browne  {Lit,  hist .  of  Persia ,  ii. 
305)  speaks  of  the  „kings  of  Ghür,  those  fierce 
and  hardy  Afghans  of  FlrÜz-kUh“.  It  is  evident 
that  throughout  the  Ghaznawl  period  the  Afghans 
continued  to  be  an  obscure  mountain  race.  We 
occasionally  hear  of  them,  but  as  adventurers  and 
hill  rebels  only.  In  431  (1039-1040).  Mascüd 
sent  his  son  Amir  into  the  hill  country  near 
Ghaznln  to  subdue  the  rebel  Afghans  (Mal)cson, 
lot,  cit .,  p.  86,  turn*  this  into  Afghans,  Abdalls 
and  Ghalzaii,  the  two  latter  names  being  abso¬ 
lutely  unknown  at  that  time).  In  512(1118-1119) 
an  army  composed  of  Arabs,  'Adjarn,  Afghans  and 
Kfealdj,  was  assembled  by  Arslân  Shah.  In  547 
(II 52-1 1 53),  Alfl  says,  Bahram  Shah  assembled 
an  army  of  Afghans  and  &haldj.  With  the  rise 
of  the  Ghört  power  the  same  state  of  things 
continues.  In  588  (1192)  according  to  Ferishta 
the  army  assembled  by  Mucizz  al-Dln  Muhammcd 
b.  Säm  consisted  of  Turks,  Tadjiks  and  Afghans, 
and  his  Indian  opponent  Pithorai  (Prithoi  Radj) 
assembled  a  force  of  Kädjpüt  and  Afghan  horse¬ 
men.  Thus  in  this  great  war  between  Mussulmans 
and  Hindus  Afghans  are  represented  as  fighting  on 
both  sides,  which  probably  indicates  that  they  were 
not  yet  completely  converted  to  Islam,  although 
the  manufactured  legends  represent  them  as  having 
been  converted  from  the  days  of  Khâlid.  It  is  not 
clear  whence  Ferishta  obtained  this  statement.  It 
does  not  appear  in  the  account  of  his  war  given 
by  Minhädjd  Sirädj  in  the  fabakat-i  Nâsirl .  This 
author  does  not  mention  the  Afghans  throughout 
his  account  of  the  Ohaznawl  and  GhGri  kings. 
His  first  and  only  mention  of  them  is  in  his 
own  time  in  the  year  658  (1260)  in  the  reign  of 
Nftsir  al-Dln  Mahmud  of  Dchli.  He  there  says 
that  Ulugh  Khän  employed  3000  brave  Afghans 
In  subduing  the  hill-tribes  of  MSwät  in  Kadjpü- 
t5na.  During  the  next  two  centuries  we  find  oc¬ 
casional  mention  of  Afghans  in  Indian  history. 
For  instance  in  the  reign  of  Muhammed  b.  Tugh- 


lak,  Barant  says  In  the  Tfrl&A-i  />Js-&Jil 
that  there  was  a  rebellion  at  Multia  of  a  body 
of  Afghans  headed  by  Mult&n  Mall  (this  name 
means  in  the  Multftnl  dialect  „the  champion  of 
Multan*,  and  is  probably  not !  the  proper  name  of 
an  Afghan).  Again  Makj)  Afghan  was  one  of  the 
foreign  emirs  who  rebelled  at  DSogfr.  In  778 
(1376-1377)  the  fief  of  Bihar  was  given  to  Malik 
Bfr  Afghan,  (  Ta'rikJi-i  Mtibärak-Shahl).  The  emîr 
Timor  found  them  still  hill  robbers,  and  in  the 
Afntf ûfUt-i  Timïïrl ,  the  4? afar  nJrtie  and  the 
Afa(la c  al-saLiiain  it  is  related  that  he  ravaged 
ihe  country  of  the  AwghanI  (or  Aghant)  who  in¬ 
habited  the  Sulaiman  Mountains.  Thus  except  as 
occasional  soldiers  of  fortune  they  remained  A 
fierce  race  of  mountain  robbers  until  the  rise  to 
power  in  India  of  one  of  these  adventurers  made 
them  famous.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
collapse  of  the  Dchli  monarchy  after  Timor’s  in¬ 
vasion  gave  them  their  opportunity.  This  leader 
was  Dawlat  KhAn  Lodi  who  was  faw\jjitar  of  the 
Doab  in  80S  (1405)  and  many  other  Lddis  are 
alluded  to  as  holding  important  posts.  He  rose  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  persons  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  held  Dchli  for  some  time  against  Khizr 
Khän,  and  is  by  some  classed  as  one  of  the  kings, 
but  never  took  the  title  of  Sultan.  He  surren¬ 
dered  to  Kbizr  Kfian  in  817  (1416)  and  died  in 
confinement  soon  after.  Under  the  succeeding 
kings  another  Lödl  Sultân  Shah,  alias  Isläm  Khan, 
rose  to  power  and  his  nephew  BahlGl  first  be¬ 
came  governor  of  the  Pandjäb,  and  in  855  (1450) 
he  dethroned  the  last  of  the  feeble  Saiyid  kings 
and  became  sultan  of  Dchli.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Sikandar  who  was  followed  by  Ibrâhîm, 
but  the  Lödl  rule,  at  first  vigorous,  had  failed 
to  revive  the  moribund  sultanate  of  Dehll  which 
fell  before  Bâbar  in  932  (1525).  The  Afghans, 
who  had  become  numerous  and  powerful  in  India, 
succeeded,  however,  io  driving  out  the  Moghuls 
for  a  few  years,  and  founded  another  Afghan 
dynasty  under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Shör 
Shah  Sflr.  The  Sar  clan  were  near  connections  of 
the  Lödls,  both  being  branches  of  the  Ghalzai 
stock.  Many  families  of  the  Prang!  and  Sur  clans 
settled  in  India  at  this  period,  indeed  they  seem 
to  have  migrated  bodily,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  related  Niyaz!  and  Löhünl  clans  moved  down 
from  the  mountains  into  the  Indus  valley.  In  the 
preceding  century  the  Yûsufzais,  a  branch  of  the 
great  Sarban!  family  of  Afghans  (to  which  the 
Durränls  belong)  had  moved  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Kabul,  w'hcre  they  had  been  settled  some 
time,  into  the  Pcshlwar  valley  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  tract  of  Badjawr,  Swat  and  Buncr.  They  gave 
the  valley  the  name  of  YOsufzai  which  it  still 
bears,  and  many  of  them  are  believed  to  have 
accompanied  Bäbar  into  India.  Their  descendants 
are  found  scattered  over  Hindustan.  The  names 
of  the  Prangls  and  Sûrs  are  not  now  found,  and 
they  have  probably  merged  in  the  Lödls.  These 
settlers  were  generally  known  in  the  Ganges 
valley  by  the  name  of  Rohcla  or  Rohilla  (from 
the  West  Pandjäbl  word  roh ,  a  mountain,  rohèlü, 
mountaineer),  and  have  given  their  name  to  the 
province  of  Rohilkhand.  At  the  present  day  the 
Afrldl,  Grakzai,  Bangash,  Tarin  and  Barakzai  are 
strongly  represented  there.  A  population  of  over 
100000  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Hindustan 
is  classed  as  GhGrls,  and  this  probably  includes 
the  descendants  of  the  miscellaneous  followers  of 
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the  (frört  kings,  whether  Tadjik,  Turk  or  AfghSn. 
There  are  many  Käkays  also,  both  in  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  Pandjab.  The  Zamand  tribe 
settled  in  Multftn  and  KasQr  in  the  Pandjab  and 
a  large  number  of  Abdälls  driven  from  Kandahär 
by  the  Ghalxais  in  the  early  part  of  the  l8lh 
century  joined  them  at  Multän.  From  these  sour¬ 
ces  spring  the  Muhin!  and  KasQriya  Pathins.  The 
Afghans  thus  colonized  northern  India  largely,  and 
their  descendants  there  are  still  distinguishable 
although  greatly  assimilated  by  the  surrounding 
population.  They  have  lost  their  language  and 
tribal  organization. 

In  their  own  country  the  Afghans  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  on  independent  rule  until 
the  1 8th  century.  They  remained,  like  the  rest  of 
the  country,  nominally  subject  to  the  powerful 
rulers  of  the  day:  the  Moghuls,  the  Timürfs,  the 
Moghul  emperors  of  India,  or  the  Çafawl  kings 
of  Persia,  until  the  rise  of  the  Ghalzais  to  power 
under  Mir  Wais,  and  afterwards  of  the  Abdälls 
(Durränls)  under  Ahmed  Shah.  It  was  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  when  the  Afghans  became  the  ruling  race 
over  a  large  population,  that  the  name  Afghani¬ 
stan  was  extended  to  the  whole  country,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  part  of  what  had  till  then  been 
known  as  Khoräsän,  a  name  still  in  popular  use  for 
the  plateau  country  above  the  Sulaimfin  Mountains. 


The  genealogies  recorded  in  the  Afa&A*a*-i 
Afghani  are  the  foundation  of  those  found  in 
more  modern  works  such  as  the  ffayZt-t  Afghani. 
In  their  later  parts  they  are  historical,  in  the 
earlier  they  are  valuable  only  os  a  guide  to  be¬ 
liefs  entertained  three  hundred  years  ago  os  to  the 
relationship  between  the  tribes.  According  to  these 
almost  all  Afghans  are  descended  from  Kais  <Abd 
al-Rashld,  who  was  converted  to  Islam  through  the 
intervention  of  the  victorious  Khälid,  and  who  was 
himself  descended  from  Afghina  son  of  Irmiya 
son  of  Malik  Jalüt  or  Särül  (Saul).  lie  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  derived  his  name  from  Kais  (Kish) 
the  father  of  Saul.  From  Kais  cAbd  al-Rashld  the 
alleged  descent  is  as  follows: 

Kais  cAbd  al-Rashld 


Sarban  Batan  Ghurghusht 

These  three  sons  are  the  eponymic  founders  of 
the  three  main  branches  of  the  Afghan  race,  the 
Sarbanls,  Bâtants,  and  Gburghushtls.  Sarban  had 
two  sons  SharkhbQn  and  KharshbQn,  and  from 
them  we  find  that  a  large  number  of  the  most 
important  tribes  claim  descent.  Thus  from  Sharfeh- 
bun  we  have: 


ftharfchbOn 

1 

1 

Sheränl 

(by  a  Kakaf  wife) 
ancestor  of  the  T 

Sherflnl,  Djalwflnl,  Ha  ripai,  1 

Bflbar.  UstarQna  tribes.  1 

1 

Miyäna 

ancestor  of  the 
rin  Miyäna  tribe 

1 

Bar« 

ancestor  of 
the  Bar«  of 

ghoräwak 

1 

Urmar 

(on  adopted  son) 
ancestor  of 
the  Urmaris  of 
Känlguram 
and  LOghar 

##ni#isi^  V  «UM  huh  II  I l/Vii  ^ ■  1  ■ 

Tör 
(black) 
ancestor  of 
the  Tör  Tarins 

From  Kharfthban  we  have: 

1 

Spin 

(white) 

ancestor  of  the 
Spin  Tarins 
and  Zaimukht 

Kbarshbnn 

1 

1 

Awdal 

ancestor  of  the 
Abdälls  or 
Durränls 

Kind 

1 

Qjamand 
or  Zamand 
ancestor  of 
the  Muhammedsai- 
Kasûrlya  of 
KasQr. 

1 

KlsI 

ancestor  of  the 
Shinwirt 
tribe. 

« 

1  5  1 
(frört  or  Ghüra  Kbakhoi  or  tfrashai 

ancestor  of  the  ancestor  of 

(fröriya-Kh«  the  Tarklaçî, 

including  the  Gugiyänl,  Mandant, 

Mahmand,  Khalil,  YQsufzai  tribes. 

Däwndzai,  CamkanI 
tribes* 

Returning  to  the  second  main  branch,  the  Batanls,  we  have: 

Batan 

_ I _ 


Ismrtl 

(no  descendants) 


WarspQn 


Kadjin 


(The  two  branches  of  the  Batanls). 


Mato,  daughter  s 
Shah  Husain 
(frört 

1 

Matl-tribe 


Gbalzai  tribe 

^*r0U‘  I  doubtful 
Nlsirs  ) 


LOdI 

I  "  I 

sar  Löliänl 


I 

Sarwlnl 

(now  broken  up) 
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From  the  LohSnl  stock  the  present  Dawlat-Kb?l, 
Miyin-KhCl,  Niyizl,  Mtrwat,  Kbaiör  and  Tatör 
tribes  are  derived.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  tribe 
claiming  to  belong  to  the  BatanI  section  in  the 
male  line  is  the  small  BatanI  tribe,  while  the 
great  Qfralzai  tribe,  almost  a  nation  in  itself,  and 
the  numerous  Lödls  and  LöhSnls  are  believed  to 
descend  only  from  Batan's  daughter,  by  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Sfc5h  Husain,  a  descendant  of  the  Ohûrl 
kings.  This  probably  means  that  a  large  Tadjik 
or  Qhört  element  is  to  be  found  in  these  tribes. 
The  legend  of  the  illicit  connection  between  Jihäh 


Husain  and  Bib!  Mato,  afterwards  sanctioned  by 
her  father,  and  the  birth  of  a  son  named  Ghal- 
toe  („thief's  son*),  no  doubt  conceals  the  adop- 
tion  of  some  such  element  as  Afghan.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  the  Khaldj  Turks  are  the 
tribe  thus  absorbed  and  that  the  name  Gfcalrai 
is  simply  IChaldjt.  This  is  very  doubtful,  but  it 
is  probable  that  there  is  a  Turkish  as  well  as  a 
Tadjik  element  in  the  tribe. 

The  Gburghushtl  branch  is  also  not  very  wide¬ 
spread.  The  pedigree  is: 


Ghurghusht 

_ I 

I  I 

Dftnai  Bftbai 

I  mixed  with  Durrfin! 


Kfttcaf  Nftgh&r  tribe 

The  Kftkaj-  tribe 

The  GadQn  tribe  of 
the  upper  Indus 
are  by  some  connected 
with  the  Kfikafs, 
but  this  seems 
improbable. 


Pan! 

The  PanI  tribe 
containing  the 
Fanis  of  Slbl, 
Müsä-KhCl 
Isöt, 

Zmaprf  or  Mia  pu, 
Dephfll  and  others. 


I 

Manda 

Minda-Kbtl 

of  Zhöb 


Dftwai 

mixed  with  the  Kikaf. 


There  remains  a  group  of  tribes  which  are 
jointly,  known  as  Karyinl  or  Karlin!  supposed 
to  be  descended  from  Karjan  or  Karlan,  whose  origin 
is  disputed: 

Karpin 


He  mentions  other  tribes  such  as  the  FarmOlb 
only  to  reject  the  idea  of  their  being  Afghins> 
and  his  omission  of  these  tribes  must  have  been 
due  to  ignorance. 

i.  Distribution  or  Afghan  tribes. 


KbIÖ  "  K*kh«[ 


Wardak,  ] 

Afrldl,  % 

Dilfizftk, 

|  tribes. 

Khatak,  j 

Orakzai, 

Djadrän,  J 

tribes. 

Mangal. 

Utmfln-KbSl,  1 

KhugiySnl,  / 

Djädjl,  TQrl 

;  and 

probably  the 

SbCtak 

which  includes  the 
Dawrfs  and  BanüCIs, 
and  the  Khöstwals. 

In  addition  to  these  the  great  Wazlrl  tribe 
divided  into  MahsBd  and  Darwcsh-Khcl,  and  the 
tribes  of  Dawr  are  separate,  and  are  not  included 
in  any  of  the  genealogiet. 

Certain  sections  of  tribes  claim  to  be  Saiyids 
by  origin.  They  are  found  among  the  Shcränls, 
Käkaps,  Karpinl,  Diwai,  Tarin,  Miyäna  and  BatanI. 
The  G&ndSpar  and  UstarSna  tribes  also  claim  this 
descent;  they  were  originally  sections  of  the  She- 
rinls  but  are  now  separate  tribes.  The  Bangash 
claim  to  be  KurSsh  by  origin. 

All  these  tribes  were  recognized  as  Afghans  in 
the  Makhzan-i  Afghani  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bangash  and  Wazlrls  and  the  Karlänls  of  the 
Kakhai  branch  including  the  Afrfdls  and  Kbataks, 
and  the  tribes  of  the  Kupam  valley  and  JshSst,  the 
UtmSn-KbSi  with  the  ßjädjfs  and  Taris,  and  the 
Djadräns,  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  Dawr  and  Bana. 
These  were  probably  unknown  to  the  author  as 
they  lived  in  obscure  and  inaccessible  mountains. 


The  Durr&nts  occupy  the  lower  valleys  of  the 
Helmand,  Tamtk,  Arghandfib  and  Arghasftn,  Zäp 
mlndSwar,  the  country  south  of  Kandahir  up  to 
the  BalöCistfln  border. 

The  Oh alzais  arc  spread  over  the  upper  valleys 
of  these  rivers  and  the  whole  country  of  Zurmat 
cast  of  Ghaznln  up  to  Khöst  and  Wazlrist5n,  and 
the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Gomal.  They  go 
down  in  large  numbers  every  year  by  the  Gomal 
and  TöCl  passes  to  the  plains  of  the  Indus  and 
are  largely  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  India 
during  the  winter.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hot 
weather  they  make  up  their  caravans  in  the  plains 
of  the  Dcradjät  and  go  up  to  their  upland  pastures. 
This  class  of  Ghalzais  is  known  as  Powindahs 
and  belongs  mainly  to  the  powerful  Sulatmân-Khïl 
clan.  The  smaller  tribes  known  os  Nisir  and 
Kharott  are  of  a  similar  type  and  are  also  migra¬ 
tory.  They  resemble  the  Ghalzais  but  are  considered 
to  be  distinct  from  them.  South  of  the  Ghalzais 
is  the  widely  spread  Käkap  tribe,  now  mainly 
located  in  Zhöb  and  Peshln,  provinces  of  British 
Balöcistän.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Tarins, 
a  tribe  akin  to  the  Durränls,  who  are  now  con¬ 
fined  to  British  territory,  and  border  on  the 
BalôC  and  Brahol  tribes.  The  Panls  and  their 
offshoots  also  inhabit  Sfbl  and  the  hill  country 
bordering  on  the  BahlCes. 

North  of  the  Ghalzais  in  the  lower  Kfibul  val¬ 
ley  we  find  the  Gugiänls  and  Dâwadzais.  In  the 
hill  country  from  the  Kunar  to  the  Khaibar  Pass 
the  Mohmands  who  are  divided  between  Afgha¬ 
nistan  and  India.  East  of  these  lie  the  YQsufzais 
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in  the  Peahiwir  valley  and  the  hSUf  north  of  It, 
where  the  Utmftnzai  clan  is  best  known,  and  in 
BnnSr  bordering  on  the  Indus  the  Dawlatzais. 
North  of  the  &haibar  Pass  are  the  Shfnwftrls 
and  south  of  it,  owing  a  slight  allegiance  to  the 
government  of  India,  are  the  Afrfdls,  Orakzais 
and  Zaimukjit.  In  the  Kufam  country  the  Ban- 
gash,  the  I>jâ{|jfs  and  TQrts.  In  the  mountains 
between  the  Kupm  and  the  Gomal  are  the  Dar- 
wî^i-Khîl  and  Mahsud  Wazlrts,  with  the  Dawrls 
in  the  adjoining  valley  of  the  Töfcf.  In  the  plains 
of  Koh*t  are  the  Khataks,  and  in  BanQ  on  the 
lower  Kupim  and  Gamblla  are  the  Banutls,  a 
mixed  race,  and  the  Marwats.  The  Batanls  occupy 
the  outer  bills  bordering  on  the  Mahsod  country. 
South  of  the  Gomal  the  &bcränls,  Cstaränls  and 
some  smaller  tribes  are  found,  and  in  the  adjacent 
plains  of  the  DSradjät  the  CandapQr,  Miy5n-Khel 
and  some  minor  tribes.  These  extend  southwards 
both  in  the  mountains  and  plains  till  they  meet 
the  BalGt  tribes.  The  whole  of  the  last  mentioned 
tribes  from  the  Khaibar  southwards  although  Af¬ 
ghans  are  not  under  the  government  of  Afgha¬ 
nistan  but  are  wholly  or  partly  under  the  control 
of  the  government  of  India. 

2.  Population  ok  Persian  origin. 

The  name  Tadjik  (or  T&zhlk)  is  generally  used 
not  only  in  Afghanistan  but  in  the  neighboring 
parts  of  Persia  and  Turkistän  to  denote  the 
settled  Iranian  population,  which  is  probably  the 
earliest  established  of  all  the  races  now  inhabiting 
the  country.  Some  have  supposed  the  name  to 
represent  the  Dadikai  of  Herodotus,  and  even 
the  Paskai  of  Ptolemy  has  been  thought  to  be 
the  same  word,  the  initial  being  properly  T 
instead  of  These  guesses  do  not  require  serious 
consideration.  The  word  Tadjik  as  now  used  pro¬ 
perly  means  Arab,  and  it  was  applied  to  those 
communities  where  Arabs  settled  at  the  time  of 
the  first  Arab  conquest.  It  was  soon  applied  to 
all  the  settled  communities,  and  the  traces  of 
Arab  blood  now  remaining  are  but  slight.  The 
Tadjiks  are  almost  entirely  a  settled  agricultural 
community,  and  doubtless  occupied  all  the  more 
fertile  pares  of  the  country  before  the  Afghans 
spread  from  the  eastern  mountains.  They  are  orga¬ 
nized  as  a  rule  in  village  communities  and  not  on 
the  tribal  system.  They  also  supply  the  bulk  of 
the  trading  classes  and  artisans  of  the  towns. 
The  trading  instincts  of  certain 'sections  of  the 
Ghalzais  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  their  partly 
Tâdjtk  blood.  Wherever  the  Afghans  are  in  pos¬ 
session  the  Tadjiks  arc  their  tenants  or  dependants, 
although  they  often  own  the  land.  Where  they 
have  villages  of  their  own  they  arc  presided  over 
by  their  own  headmen  or  kad4'Aud*ts*  Although 
Persian  in  race  and  language  they  agree  in  religion 
with  the  Afghans  and  are  devout  Sunnites.  The 
tribal  system  maintains  itself  among  certain  inde¬ 
pendent  branches  of  the  race  which  exist  in 
mountain  tracts.  Such  are  the  Kfihistanls  of  the 
Kabul  province,  the  Khindjänis,  the  Barbakls  of 
Lûgbar  and  Butkhak,  and  the  Karmiilfs  who  oc¬ 
cupy  the  country  west  of  Kabul.  The  population 
of  Kabul  itself  is  mainly  Tadjik  and  the  language 
Persian.  The  people  of  Sistan  are  also  mainly  of 
this  stock  mixed  with  Balôtes,  and  the  traditions 
preserved  in  the  $£âA  rtüme  point  to  this  locality 
as  one  of  the  earliest  Iranian  centres.  A  few 
KaySnl  families  which  claim  to  be  descendants  of 


the  ancient  Kayin!  or  Achaemenian  kings  are 
still  found  in  SlstSn.  The  province  of  ZaraAka  or 
Drangiana,  afterwards  SakasttnS,  SidjistÄn,  Sistan, 
included  the  lower  basin  of  the  Helmand  River, 
perhaps  as  far  as  Zamlndawar,  and  it  was  here 
and  in  the  adjoining  mountains  of  Gh3r  that  the 
powerful  Tadjik  kingdom  of  the  Ghôrls  arose  in 
the  5«k  and  6»*»  centuries  of  the  Hidjra,  which 
overthrew  the  decaying  Ghaznawl  monarchy  and 
supplied  conquerors  to  Northern  India.  Tadjiks 
formed  an  important  element  in  all  armies,  and 
the  desperate  resistance  which  the  Gböri  moun¬ 
taineers  offered  to  the  Mongols  is  evidence  of 
their  warlike  qualities.  The  Kurt  dynasty  which 
ruled  Afghanistan  under  the  Persian  Mongols  were 
also  Tadjiks. 

In  the  south,  spreading  into  BalOtistan  the 
population  of  Tadjik  origin  goes  by  the  name  of 
Dehwar  or  Dehkan,  i.  e.  villager,  and  north  of  the 
HindQ-kush  as  in  Turkistän  generally  they  are 
known  as  Sarts. 

The  Pashai  race  which  occupies  the  skirts  of 
the  mountains  N.  of  the  Kabul  River  in  the 
Djalalabad  province  may  perhaps  be  classed  with 
Tadjiks,  although  they  speak  a  non-Iranian  language 
akin  to  that  of  the  adjoining  Siyah-pöfcb  Kafirs. 
The  Urmarls  of  Löghar  and  Känlguram  in  the 
MahsQd  Wazlrf  country,  who  speak  an  Iranian  dia¬ 
lect  called  Bargasta,  must  also  be  placed  among 
Tadjiks. 

The  Ghalfca  races  of  Wakhan  and  Badakhshan, 
which  occupy  the  northern  slopes  of  the  llinda- 
kusj),  and  speak  Iranian  languages  differing  from 
Persian,  are  generally  classed  as  belonging  to  the 
Highland  Tajik  type,  which  has  kept  apart  from 
the  Lowland  Tadjiks  of  Badakhshan  who  speak 
Persian.  They  arc  a  broad-headed  race  and  are 
considered  by  Ujfalvy  and  others  to  belong  to 
the  Alpine  race.  They  are  found  in  Sarikol,  VVa- 
khän,  Shigpânf  Mundjän,  Sanglifc  and  Ishkashim, 
and  comprise  also  the  Yidgäh  on  the  south  side 
of  the  mountains.  The  name  QhalCa  applied  to 
the  group  simply  means  in  Persian  „peasant*. 

3.  Turkish  and  Mongolian  races. 

South  of  the  Hindtt-ku&.  The  mountains 
which  lie  between  the  Hindu-kush  and  Köh-i 
Baba  on  the  north  and  the  Helmand  valley  on 
the  east  and  south  that  is  the  country  formerly 
known  as  GhSr  arc  now  inhabited  by  tribes  shown 
by  their  features  to  be  mainly  or  partly  of  Mon¬ 
golian  origin,  although  they  are  no  doubt  mixed 
with  the  original  Tadjik  population.  Those  nearest 
Herat  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  are  known 
as  the  f’ahar  Aimak,  and  still  make  use  of  the 
Turkl  language  to  some  extent.  The  Hazaras,  who 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  mountains,  speak 
Persian  and  arc  îüjlcitcs  by  creed.  It  is  general!/ 
asserted  that  they  arc  the  remains  of  the  army 
of  MengQ,  grandson  of  tingiz  Khan,  but  their 
actual  origin  is  by  no  means  clear.  It  may  be 
taken  as  most  probable  that  they  gradually  occupied 
deserted  parts  of  the  country  after  the  devastations 
of  the  Moghul  invasions,  during  the  time  of  the . 
Kurts  of  Herat,  who,  though  themselves  of  GJiörl 
origin  were  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Moghul 
Ilkhans  of  Persia,  and  depended  a  good  deal  on 
Moghul  support.  They  are  a  hardy,  brave  and 
industrious  race  and  are  on  the  whole  of  a  peace¬ 
ful  disposition.  Their  Shlca  creed  is  a  cause  of 
offence  to  their  Afghan  neighbors  on  the  east, 
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and  to  their  kindred  tribes,  the  Cahir  Aimik,  on 
the  west,  and  they  are  seldom  on  good  terms 
with  either  of  these. 

The  Cahfr  Aimlk  are  Sunnites,  and  consist 
of  the  four  tribes  (or  AimS^)  of  Haxdrf,  ßjam- 
shldl,  TaimanI  and  FCröz-kGhl.  They  occupy  the 
western  valleys  spreading  down  towards  the  open 
country  of  Herat  and  Sabzawlr.  Some  Afghans 
state  that  the  TaimanI  tribe  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  Afghan  Käkars,  but  if  there  is  any  foundation 
for  this  statement  they  have  lost  all  resemblance 
to  their  ancestors. 

North  of  the  Himiü-kuih*  In  the  territory  of 
Afghan  Turkistan  the  principal  part  of  the  inha* 
bitants  are  TurkI  speaking  Özbegs  with  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  Tadjiks  or  Sarts,  and  in  the  desert 
tract  to  the  west  bordering  on  the  country  under 
Russian  rule  a  few  wandering  Ersürt  Turkomans 
still  live  inside  the  Afghan  border. 

4.  Non  Iranian  Aryans  of  the  HinuU-kush. 

The  races  grouped  together  as  Siyäh-pösh  Ka¬ 
firs  inhabiting  the  mountain  country  known  as 
Kafiristan  are  undoubtedly  Aryan,  and  perhaps, 
as  their  language  indicates  hold  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  Indian  and  Iranian  stocks. 
They  have  all  professed  some  form  of  paganism 
till  lately,  but  since  their  conquest  by  cAbd  al- 
Rahmän  they  have  outwardly  at  least  accepted 
Islam.  Sir  G.  Robertson  divides  all  Kafirs  into 
(l)  Siyâh-pôsh,  (2)  Wai-gulls,  (3)  Presun-gulls  or 
Wiron,  and  mentions  also  a  race  probably  allied 
to  the  Wai-gulis,  the  Ajfikun  of  whom  little  is 
known.  The  Presun-gulls,  Wai-gulls  and  Asfikun  are 
classed  together  as  Safld-pösh,  or  white-clothed, 
but  differ  one  from  the  other  in  dress,  appearance 
and  language,  while  the  Siyäh-pGsh,  or  black-clothed 
tribes  have  a  strong  resemblance  one  to  the  other 
both  in  speech  and  appearance. 

The  tribes  classed  as  Siyih-pö&h  arc  the  Katir, 
Mfidugäl,  Kaihtän,  Käm,  and  Istrat  or  Gaurdesb; 
and  of  these  the  Katir  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

Indians.  The  more  distinctly  Indians  known 
as  Hindkl  are  found  to  some  extent  in  the  east 
of  Afghanistan,  but  mainly  in  the  districts  now 
under  British  rule.  They  are  mainly  cultivators, 
generally  Djat  by  race. 

Hindu  traders  belonging  to  Khatri  or  Arora 
families  having  their  centre  at  Shikärpür  in  Sind 
are  found  in  towns  everywhere,  and  even  in 
Turkistan. 

c.  Language,  literature,  religion  and 

POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Language.  The  languages  spoken  in  Afgha¬ 
nistan  with  the  exception  of  the  TurkI  of  the  Oxus 
province  and  of  the  Cahar-Aimäk,  and  the  Kafir 
group  of  Kafiristan,  belong  to  the  Iranian  family. 

Of  these  Persian  is  spoken  by  the  Tadjiks  every¬ 
where,  in  the  provinces  of  Kabul  and  Herat  in¬ 
cluding  their  chief  towns,  and  in  Badakhshän  and 
the  Köhistän;  also  by  the  Mongoloid  people  of 
Hazara,  and  by  the  Kizil-bäsfi  of  Kabul  and  Herat 
who  are  eighteenth  century  immigrants  belonging 
to  the  Turkish  tribes  of  North  Persia. 

The  Persian  spoken  is  generally  archaic,  and 
everywhere  preserves  the  old  distinction  of  madjhtil 
and  mcîrûf,  between  ü  and  a,  I  and  which  is 
lost  in  modem  Persian.  The  Persian  of  the  Haza¬ 
ras  is  thought  by  some  to  resemble  the  ancient 
Zäbull.  The  Tädjikl  of  Badakhshan,  Darwâz,  Kuläb 


and  Karltegtn  is  a  distinct  dialect  of  Pentan. 
There  is  no  distinctive  literature  apart  from  the 
general  Persian  literature. 

The  other  Iranian  languages  belong  to  the  East 
Iranian  group,  and  comprise  Pashto,  the  GhalCa 
group,  and  the  Bargasta  spoken  by  the  Unnarts. 

T  ash  to.  Pashto  or  Afghani  is  the  language  of 
the  Afghans  and  extends  throughout  their  terri¬ 
tory  whether  within  or  without  the  existing  Af¬ 
ghan  state.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Kafir  and  Dard  languages,  on  the  cast  by  West 
Pandjlbl  or  Lahndi,  on  the  south  by  BalOtl 
and  on  the  west  by  Persian.  The  total  numbers 
of  speakers  of  Ta^hto  may  perhaps  be  3500000 
of  which  2000000  may  be  in  Afghanistan  proper 
and  1500000  in  British  and  independent  territory. 
The  East  Iranian  character  of  the  language  is 
clearly  established  although  it  has  undergone  many 
alterations  and  corruptions,  and  has  been  so  strongly 
affected  by  Indian  influence  as  to  lead  Trumpp 
to  believe  that  it  should  be  classed  as  an  Indian 
language.  Geiger  gives  the  following  distinctive 
points  as  indicating  its  origin  clearly  : 

1.  Original  Aryan  dental  s  (except  before  /) 
becomes  h\  often  lost  altogether  in  modern  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

2.  The  Aryan  aspirates  become  spirants,  as  in 
Old  Iranian. 

3.  The  Aryan  surds  /,  before  consonants 
become  spirants,  and  often  disappear  in  later  forms. 

4.  Before  /  Aryan  dentals  become  /,  as  is  usual 
in  Iranian. 

5.  Aryan  J  becomes  r,  as  in  Iranian;  the  group 
Jw  becomes  r/. 

6.  Aryan  i,  lhy  answering  to  Indian  }  and  h 
appear  as 

A  change  which  is  peculiar  to  Pashto  is  the 
general  change  of  d  and  often  of  /  to  /. 

The  Indian  aspirates  do  not  exist  and  Pashto 
speakers  arc  unable  to  pronounce  them.  H  is 
frequently  dropped  in  conversation.  Indian  cere¬ 
brals  f,  <f,  ?  and  n  exist,  but  in  Indian  words  only. 

The  borrowed  element  is  large.  Indian  loans 
affect  not  only  the  vocabulary  but  the  grammar; 
even  the  infinitive  termination  in  at  is  of  Indian 
origin.  Loans  from  modern  Persian  are  numerous, 
and  through  the  medium  of  Persian  a  large  number 
of  Arabic  words  have  come  in,  and  even  a  few 
Turkish. 

There  are  two  principal  dialects,*  which  may  be 
called  (1)  the  northeastern  (with  its  centre  at 
Peshawar)  and  (2)  the  southwestern  (with  its 
centre  at  KandahSr).  They  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  pronunciation  of  certain  con¬ 
sonants  which  are  gutturals  in  (l) and  sibilants  in (2). 

These  are:  U*  thin  or  thin,  pronounced  Ü  in 
(1)  and  th  in  (2);  ,j.  g  in  (1)  and  f  in  (a);  also 
sometimes  g  dz  in  (2)  becomes  s  in  (1)  but  this 
is  not  uniform.  Thus 

(1  )  khadza  or  Maza,  „ woman*,  becomes  (2)  thadza 
(i)  ghwag,  »the  ear“,  becomes  (2)  ghwai. 

As  the  same  character  is  used  in  writing  what¬ 
ever  the  pronunciation  these  spoken  variations  do 
not  affect  the  written  language,  and  they  are 
nowhere  sufficient  to  make  [one  dialect  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  the  speakers  of  the  other.  A  very  distinct 
dialect  however  is  that  spoken  in  Banü,  Dawr  and 
Wazïristân,  a  branch  of  (2).  In  this  a  complete 
system  of  vowel  change  is  found,  according  to 
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which:  J  becomes  9 

9  ,  i  or  9 

Ü  ,  I 

«  „  I 

as  in  pforlna  for  flZrUna,  pi.  of  //Jr,  „father*  ; 
mir  for  M*r,  „mother*  ;  mtih  for  mm  A,  „we*.  — 
Among  the  Afrldls  also  3  is  often  pronounced  9 . 

The  language  in  its  more  cultivated  forms  may 
be  studied  in  the  works  of  Dorn,  Raverty,  Vaughan, 
Bel  lew,  Trumpp  and  Darmesteter. 

Literature.  —  The  existing  literature  of  Pashto 
commences  from  the  i6‘h  century,  and  is  mainly 
poetical,  but  there  are  also  a  few  important  works 
in  prose,  especially  histories  such  as  AkhUn  Dar- 
wSza’s  Mak£zan-i  Pashto  and  Makhzatt-i  Islam , 
and  Afclal  Ki)5n  Kbatak’s  Ta'rikh-i  Murajsa'.  The 
principal  poets  are  KJbusilhal  K.bän  the  Kijajak 
chief  who  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner  at  the 
Court  of  the  emperor  AwrangzCb,  and  wrote  a 
Dlwän  after  the  Persian  model,  Mlrzfi  Kb&o  An- 
sirf,  a  poet  of  the  ÇQfl  school,  and  the  popular 
poets  cAbd  al-Rahmän  and  cAbd  al- Hamid  who 
have  both  left  Dlwäns  of  a  mystical  character, 
also  cAbd  al-Kadir  Khatak  and  Ahmed  £bäh  the 
great  Durränl  king.  cAbd  al-Rahmän  is  considered 
by  Afghans  to  be  their  best  poet,  but  European 
opinion  probably  will  give  the  highest  place  to 
the  more  simple  and  energetic  verse  of  Kbushhal 
Khan.  On  the  whole  the  literature  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  artificial  and  imitative,  and  cannot 
claim  to  be  more  than  a  reproduction  of  Persian 
models. 

Popular  poetry.  —  But  side  by  side  with 
it  there  is  the  genuine  popular  poetry  which  has 
till  lately  attracted  little  attention.  Darmcsteter’s 
collection  of  these  poems  has  rescued  them  from 
oblivion;  they  are  the  genuine  expression  of  po¬ 
pular  feeling  in  war,  politics  or  love.  Thorbum 
has  also  recorded  some  ballads,  riddles  and  pro¬ 
verbs  and  some  spirited  ballads  in  the  Wazlrl 
dialect  have  lately  been  published  by  E.  B.  Howell. 
None  of  the  popular  poetry  is  of  ancient  date, 
there  are  no  heroic  ballads  relating  to  the  great 
migrations  and  conquests  of  the  Afghan  race 
except  one  relating  to  Ahmed  £häh.  Most  are  of 
the  I9fh  century.  There  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  fine  heroic  ballads  found  in  Balötl. 

Religious  literature.  — Religious  writings 
both  in  prose  and  verse  abound  in  Pashto;  a 
great  number  of  works  of  this  type  pre  lithographed 
at  the  presses  of  Peshawar  and  Lahore.  Most  of 
these  have  no  great  merit  as  works  of  literature. 
Mir  JJamza ,  a  long  poem  by  MiySn  Muhammcd 
Çaljlj&f,  may  be  mentioned. 

Alphabet.  —  Pashto  makes  use  of  the  Arabic 
characters  in  the  naskh  form,  and  has  adopted 
certain  modifications  to  express  the  peculiar  sounds 
of  the  language. 

Some  of  these  such  as  =  /,  ~  =  /,  and^  = 

I,  are  already  used  in  Persian.  The  peculiar  sounds 
of  Pashto  are  distinguished  in  an  original  way  by 
the  addition  of  a  loop  in  the  line  instead  cf  an 
alteration  in  diacritical  points;  thus: 

*  "A  s?  "  t*<i  -  &  g  *  *  ~r- 

The  guttural  or  sibilant  fd — ti  is  written  U?t 
and  the  peculiar  palatals  <  (is)  and  j  (ds)  are 
both  expressed  by  g;  Trumpp  employs  jjj  for  the 
latter,  but  this  is  unknown  in  actual  use. 


The  Ghal£a  languages. 

This  group  of  languages,  often  known  as  the 
Pamir  dialects,  is  found  in  Wakhän  and  the  eastern 
part  of  BadakhghSn.  The  whole  of  them  are  spoken 
north  of  the  HindQ-kush  with  the  exception  of 
the  Yidghfih  which  has  found  its  way  across  the 
ranee  and  is  spoken  in  proximity  to  the  Kbowlr 
or  Citrftll.  Of  the  remainder  three,  viz.  the  Shighnl, 
Sari k oil  and  Yaghnöbl  arc  spoken  in  the  part  of 
the  Pamir  under  Russian  rule,  while  four,  viz.  the 
WakhI,  IshkSshimI,  SanglRI  and  MindjSnl  lie  within 
the  political  limits  of  Afghanistan.  WakhI  is  spo¬ 
ken  in  Wakhan  on  the  Upper  Pandj  River,  IsJjka- 
shiml  on  the  Lower  Pandj  ;  Sanglïèl  is  the  language 
of  the  upper  Warödj  valley,  which  is  the  northern 
approach  to  the  passes  leading  into  Citràl,  and  the 
MindjanI  is  spoken  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Ab-i  Djarm  which  Hows  into  the  Warödj.  Yidghäh 
is  the  speech  of  the  Yidakh-s  who  live  to  the 
south  of  the  Dörah  pass  in  the  British  sphere. 
These  languages  are  closely  related  to  one  another; 
they  belong  clearly  to  the  Eastern  Iranian  family 
and  have  also  been  to  some  extent  influenced  by 
the  proximity  of  the  languages  of  Dardistän,  cal¬ 
led  by  Grierson  the  Pisbata  group.  They  also  have 
some  points  of  resemblance  to  Pashto,  as  for 
instance  the  use  of  /  for  an  original  d  in  Min- 
djänl  and  Yidghäh. 

Another  language  belonging  to  the  Eastern 
Iranian  family  is  the  Bargasta  spoken  by  the 
Urmarls  of  Känlguram,  and  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  Pashto  speaking  MahsOd  Wnzlrts. 

Aryan  languages  of  Käfiristän. 

These  languages  spoken  by  the  Kafir  tribes  and 
in  Laghmän  together  w'ith  those  in  the  adjoining 
countries  of  the  Indus,  Köhistän,  Cilrill  and  Gilgit 
have  been  studied  by  Kuhn  and  Grierson,  and 
are  placed  by  the  latter  in  a  group  by  themselves 
separate  from  both  the  Indian  and  Iranian  fami¬ 
lies,  as  they  share  certain  phonetic  characteristics 
with  each  family,  and  have  others  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves.  Grierson  divides  them  into  three  groups. 

1.  The  Kafir  or  western,  including  Bashgall,  Wai- 
alS,  Wcron,  Pashal,  Gawar-batl,  Kaläshä,  Asbkund. 

2.  Khowär  or  CitrSlI. 

3.  Dard  or  western. 

Of  the  Käfir  languages  Ba&hgall,  Wai-alä  and 
Weron  are  the  purest  and  arc  spoken  in  the 
central  parts  of  Küfiristän.  Pashal  is  spoken  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Hindü-kush  and  in 
Laghmän  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Kabul  river, 
from  the  Kunar  on  the  cast  to  the  Laghmän  on 
the  west  by  a  comparatively  civilized  Mussulman 
population.  It  has  been  much  influenced  by  Pashto, 
and  is  also  called  Dehgänl,  as  Dehgän  is  the 
name  borne  by  the  tribes  that  speak  it.  The» 
Kaläshä  and  Gawar-bätl  are  related  languages,  and 
the  Tlràhl  of  Nangnahär  (formerly  spoken  in 
Tlräh)  and  the  Dirt  of  Dir  are  also  connected 
with  Pashal. 

Religion. 

Since  the  conversion  of  the  Kafirs  of  Käfirist&n 
after  their  conquest  by  *Abd  al-Rahmän  the  whole 
population  of  Afghanistan  belongs  to  the  Muham- 
medan  religion.  The  orthodox  Sunni  creed  is  pro¬ 
fessed  by  the  great  majority  including  Afghans  of 
all  tribes  with  one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions. 
The  Tadjiks,  the  özbegs  and  Turkomans  of  Tur- 
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kistân  and  the  Cahlr  Aimlk  are  alto  Sunnites. 
The  Persian  speaking  HazAras  are  iihfttes,  and 
this  creed  U  also  professed  by  the  Kizil-bA&h  of 
KAbul  and  HerAt,  the  KayAnis  of  SfstAn  and  He- 
rAt  and  the  QjiaRa  tribes.  Among  the  AfgfiAns  a 
few  Shiites  arc  found  among  the  tribes  on  the 
Indian  border,  viz.  the  Orakzais  and  Saiyids  of 
Tlrah,  the  Torls  of  Kufam  and  the  Samilzai  Ban¬ 
gui  of  KOhAt.  These  are  in  reality  followers  of 
Plr  Rushan  („the  old  man  of  light*;  nicknamed 
Plr  TArlk  „the  old  man  of  darkness*).  This  heretical 
sect  was  formerly  much  more  widely  spread  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  celebrated  Äkhün  Darwcza 
was  its  great  opponent,  and  it  led  to  bitter  wars 
in  Akbar’s  time.  It  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and 
its  followers  are  now  generally  classed  as  Sljfitcs. 

Although  mostly  orthodox  by  profession  the 
tribesmen  arc  in  general  very  ignorant  of  their 
religion.  The  Afghans  anil  Tadjik*  arc  particular 
as  to  the  obscrvnliou  of  fasts  and  prayer  times 
but  the  adoration  of  l’lrs  or  local  saints  is  uni¬ 
versal  and  practically  constitutes  the  religion  of 
the  masses.  With  their  ignorance  of  the  true 
doctrines  of  their  religion  they  combine  an  intense 
hatred  of  all  non-Muslims,  and  the  belief  that  the 
slaying  of  a  Christian,  a  Sikh,  or  a  Hindi!  is  a 
meritorious  act  in  itself  is  very  widely  spread. 
The  preaching  of  a  tÿihüti  („Holy  War*)  by  an 
influential  MullA  is  generally  the  signal  for  an 
outbreak  of  violence. 

Religious  mendicants  abound,  and  many  of 
them  are  believed  to  possess  miraculous  or  magical 
powers.  Similar  powers  of  healing  diseases  by 
charms  or  breathing  on  the  patient  or  on  the 
water  he  drinks  arc  believed  to  be  inherent  in 
members  of  certain  clans  and  families.  MullAs  arc 
often  popular  leaders  and  sometimes  take  the  lead  in 
important  political  movements.  Want  of  orthodoxy 
is  severely  dealt  with,  heretics  being  sometimes 
killed  by  stoning,  and  in  KAbul  persons  of  every 
class  are  strictly  examined  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  prescribed  prayers,  and  are  exposed  to 
public  obloquy  if  they  prove  to  be  ignorant. 

The  influence  of  the  followers  of  Saiyid  Ahmed, 
a  native  of  Kohilkhand  who  preached  the  Wah- 
hAbl  creed  and  fought  against  the  Sikhs  in  the 
early  years  of  the  19‘h  century,  is  still  strong 
among  the  border  tribes,  and  that  of  his  orthodox 
rival  cA1m1  al-Chaffar  better  known  as  the  Äkhün 
of  SwAt,  who  was  universally  believed  to  have 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  is  also  powerful 
up  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  war  of  1 880-1 88 1  a  very  prominent  part 
was  played  by  a  Qhaznin  MullA  named  Musfjk-i 
cAlam,  and  in  the  more  recent  border  wars  of 
SwAt  and  TlrAli  MullAs  have  been  the  leaders. 

Political  Institutions. 

The  modern  AfgfiAn  kingdom  begins  with  the 
rise  to  supremacy  first  of  the  Qhalzais  and  shortly 
afterwards  of  the  DurrAnls  under  Ahmed  Shah. 
His  rule  was  based  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Dur- 
rAnl  tribe  and  especially  of  the  Sadozai  family  of 
the  Popalzai  clan  of  that  tribe.  Within  the  tribe 
the  great  rivals  of  the  Sadözais  were  the  Bärak- 
zais,  headed  by  the  family  which  displaced  the 
Sadozais  in  the  early  part  of  the  19'h  century  and 
still  rules.  At  first  the  Durrani  monarchy  was  a 
loose  association  of  tribes.  Ahmed  Shah  was  con¬ 
tented  to  reign  without  interfering  witli  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  more  powerful  tribes,  but  such  a 


loose  aggregation  of  elements  had  not  the  strength 
to  endure  as  •  powerful  kingdom  although  th« 
personal  influence  of  Ahmed  SfcAh  was  strong 
enough  to  preserve  it  for  a  generation  after  his 
death.  The  BArakzais  under  strong  and  unscrupulous 
leaders  like  Döst  Muhammcd  and  ‘Abd  al-Rahmlo 
have  aimed  at  consolidating  their  power  and 
destroying  all  rivals,  and  their  efforts,  especially 
those  of  (AIh1  al- Rahman  have  proved  successful. 
At  his  death  he  left  his  successor  the  present 
king  Habib  Allah  a  solid  kingdom  in  which  his 
word  was  law  and  there  was  00  longer  anything 
resembling  an  imperium  in  imperio .  Any  chiefs 
who  were  too  powerful  were  executed  or  exiled, 
and  any  tribe  that  opposed  him  was  broken  up 
or  scattered.  The  emirs  arc  no  longer  dependent 
on  tribal  musters;  they  have  a  strong  centralized 
force  with  artillery  and  modern  arms  entirely  under 
their  own  command.  Whether  in  the  case  of  a 
war  with  Rnglaiul  or  Russia  such  a  force  would 
prove  reliable  is  at  present  doubtful,  and  it  it 
also  possible  that  the  old  effective  power  of  the 
tribes,  which  has  hitherto  been  gr.atcr  against 
invaders  than  that  of  the  organized  army,  has 
been  weakened  by  the  suppression  of  all  able 
leaders. 

The  country  is  divided  politically  into  five  pro¬ 
vinces  and  two  territories  which  are  not  as  yet 
constituted  into  regular  provinces  as  follows: 

J'nnintes  :  BadakhshAn. 

KAbul. 

1 1 erAt.  Territories  : 

KaiulahAr.  Kifiristln. 

TurkistAn.  Wakhan. 

The  tribes,  which  are  outside  the  emir's  border 
and  which  are  within  tbe  political  boundary  of 
the  Indian  empire  but  not  within  its  regularly 
organized  district,  retain  their  internal  independence 
absolutely,  while  those  which  are  settled  in  or¬ 
ganized  Indian  districts  are  subject  to  the  ordinary 
laws  but  retain  their  tribal  organization.  They  are 
to  a  great  extent  governed  through  their  leading 
men  and  in  accordance  with  local  customs  where 
these  do  not  conflict  with  the  criminal  law.  The 
organization  of  the  AfghAn  tribe  is  very  democratic. 
Although  every  large  tribe  has  a  nominal  chief, 
who  is  the  head  of  a  certain  family  (the  KhAn- 
Khcl)  to  which  the  hereditary  right  of  providing 
the  chief  is  attached,  yet  in  practice  he  has  but 
little  power,  and  the  headman  ofr  every  small 
section  of  the  tribe  has  to  be  consulted  in  all 
business  of  importance.  Towards  the  south  among 
the  tribes  bordering  on  BalöCistAn  this  rule  is 
modified,  and  the  tribe  tends  rather  to  follow  the 
Balöt  model  in  which  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  though 
not  free  from  criticism,  is  the  actual  ruler  of  his* 
tribe,  which  is  framed  on  the  patriarchal  principle 
and  believed  to  be  of  one  blood  with  the  chief. 
In  this  system  it  is  not  uncommon  for  strong 
clans  to  shift  from  one  tribe  to  another  and  to 
become  affiliated  as  members  of  some  powerful 
tribe  to  which  they  did  not  originally  belong. 
Such  clans  are  not  subject  to  the  fiction  of  a 
common  origin,  and  are  more  apt  than  others  to 
assert  their  indépendance  of  the  chief. 

In  some  cases  the  clans  admitted  as  members 
of  a  tribe  to  which  they  do  not  belong  by  blood 
are  regarded  as  inferiors,  and  in  such  cases  mem¬ 
bership  was  probably  granted  as  a  reward  for 
service. 

The  non-Afghan  population  is  everywhere  sub- 
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ject  to  the  Afghans,  bat  the  degree  of  subordi¬ 
nation  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  they 
ere  mixed  with  Afghan  tribes.  The  mass  of  culti¬ 
vating  Tadjiks  living  in  villages  are  under  their 
own  Kad-khuuas,  and  the  Hazäras  are  also  under 
their  village  headmen  or  Hokls.  There  are  some 
mountain  communities  of  Tadjiks  still  under  their 
own  chiefs,  and  the  large  tribes  of  the  Hazaras 
and  Cahär  Aimak  are  also  presided  over  by  chiefs 
who  possess  great  power.  The  Tadjiks  who  remained 
in  the  QbOr  mountains  after  the  Moghul  immigration 
are  probably  absorbed  into  these  tribes,  as  there 
are  no  separate  Tadjik  communities  now  resident 
among  them.  All  the  Hazaras  who  had  become 
very  independent  and  always  hated  the  Afghans 
were  subdued  and  put  down  with  great  severity 
by  the  emir  cAbd  al-Rahmän. 

The  population  of  Kafiristan  consists  of  a  few 
large  tribes  each  consisting  of  several  smaller  clans, 
occupying  separate  valleys,  and  very  loosely  con¬ 
nected  one  with  the  other.  The  emir's  authority 
is  now  recognized  by  all. 

d.  History. 

At  the  dawn  of  history  the  countries  now  com¬ 
prised  under  the  name  of  Afghanistan  were  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  Iranian  race.  They  were 
well  known  to  the  authors  of  the  Avcsta,  and 
we  can  still  recognize  several  names  of  provinces 
or  rivers  which  have  persisted  till  modern  times. 
The  colossal  earthworks  found  at  Bust,  Ulan 
Kobat  and  elsewhere  in  the  Helmand  valley  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  this  period,  but  Afgha¬ 
nistan  is  os  yet  closed  to  the  researches  of  archaeo- 
logy,  and  no  information  from  this  source  is 
accessible  as  to  its  early  inhabitants. 

Of  the  names  in  the  Avcsta  we  can  recognize 
the  following: 


Avesta  and 
Old-Persian 

Classical 

Modern 

Bakjidht  I 

(Achaem.)  > 
BakJjtrish  J 

Bactria 

Balkh 

HaraSwa 

Ariana 

(Areia) 

(  Herat 

(Achaem.) 

\  (BalOCI  HarOw) 

Haraiwa 

(  Harl-Rud  R. 

MOuru 

(Achaem.) 

Margu 

Margiana 

(  Merw; 
f  Murghab  R. 

WaitigaOsa 

BSdghls 

Zraya  or  lake 

Zirah  of  Slstfin 

(of  Käsawa) 

(God-i  Zirah) 

ZaraAka  (achaem.) 

Drangiana 

Zarandj 

(mediaeval  town, 

now  a  ruin) 

Hwaren-aAhalti 

(Achaem.) 

Farnahwati 

Pharnacotis 

HurQt-RUd  R» 

Fradatha 

Ophadus 

Fartth-Rad  R. 

Phrä 

Prophthasia 

Fa  rah 

H  was  pa 

Khoas  pes 

Khuspäs  R. 

Hwastra 

Cosata 

Khash-Rnd  r. 

Hactumant 

Etymandros 

Helmand 

Harahwaiti 

Arachotis 

Arghandäb  R. 

(Achaem.) 
liar  au  watt 

Pisanah 

PishTn 

Urwa 

Urghun 
(in  Farmfil) 

ParuparanUsanna 
(stands  for 
Gan  dira  in  the 
Babylonian 
version  of  the 
Achaem.  inscrip¬ 
tions). 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  Helmand  valley, 
Slstan  and  Herat  were  among  the  countries  best 
known  to  the  early  Iranians,  and  they  were  also 
comprised  within  the  Achaemenian  empire,  our 
first  information  as  to  the  composition  of  which  is 
derived  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  kings 
and  the  lists  given  by  Herodotus.  Among  the  twenty- 
three  provinces  of  which  the  empire  was  composed 
we  find  the  following  six: 

Zaranka  in  Herodotus  now  Slstän 
Sarangai,  in  Arrian 
Zarangoi  (later 
Drangiana,  showing 
that  the  Avestic 
form  in  Z  had  been 
superseded  by  the 
Old  Pers.  form  in  D ). 


Haraiwa 

Areia  of  Herodotus  now  Herat 

Bakhtrish 

Bactria 

now  Turkistan 
of  which  Balkh 
is  the  old  capital. 

Gandära 

Gandaritis 

Indian  Gand- 
hâra,  i.  e.  the 
Kabul  valley. 

Thatagush 

Sattagydai 

now  the  Hazara 
country 

Harauwati 

Arachosia 

now  the  Kan¬ 
dahar  province, 

which  are  practically  identical  with  modern  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  Four  of  these  six  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  above  with  countries  named  in  the  Avesta. 
Gandhära  was  an  Indian,  not  an  Iranian  country, 
and  this  perhaps  applies  to  Thatagush  as  well.  It 
may  be  noted  that  Darius  Hystaspcs  about  500  n.  c. 
added  to  the  empire  an  Indian  satrapy  extending 
to  the  Indus,  which  is  not  included  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tions.  Zarafika  was,  like  Persis,  free  from  tribute, 
and  it  seems  probable  therefore  that  it  was  regarded 
as  an  ancient  home  of  the  Iranians,  and  not  a 
foreign  conquest*  Traditions  which  may  be  traced 
to  the  Avcsta  were  still  alive  there  in  Firdawst's 
time  and  were  embodied  by  him  in  the 
rtUme  about  1000  A.  D. 

When  the  Achaemenian  monarchy  fell  before 
Alexander  this  part  of  the  empire  was  frequently 
traversed  by  the  Macedonian  armies,  and  after 
Alexander's  death  it  fell,  with  the  other  oriental 
provinces,  to  the  share  of  Scleucus.  But  the  rival 
kingdom  of  India  was  at  the  same  time  pressing 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  Candragupta  in  his  revival 
of  Indian  power  not  only  recovered  Alexander’s 
Indian  conquests  but  obtained  possession  also  of 
the  provinces  south  of  the  Hinda-kush*  It  is 
probable  that  they  continued  to  form  part  of  the 
Mauryan  empire  up  to  the  death  of  Asoka,  (ca. 
B.  c.  23t)  when  it  began  to  decline.  A  hundred 
years  after  the  cession  to  Candragupta  the  Seleu- 
cidae  attempted  without  much  success  to  extend 
their  way  to  the  Indus  again.  The  expedition  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  (206  n.  c.)  in  which  he  con¬ 
quered  an  Indian  king  nampd  Sophagasenes  (i.  e. 
Subhäga-söna)  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
permanent  result.  Throughout  this  period  we  have 
no  information  as  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
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We  may  »appose  that  the  Indian  kings  would 
find  no  support  among  the  Iranian  population 
but  they  would  perhaps  be  welcomed  in  Gandhâra. 
On  the  other  hand  there  would  be  little  sympathy 
with  the  Macedonian  invaders.  Fresh  energy  Mas 
shown  by  the  latter  after  the  independent  king¬ 
dom  of  Bactria  was  erected.  Only  ten  years  after 
the  expedition  of  Antiochus  just  mentioned  De¬ 
metrius  son  of  Euthydemus  made  his  May  over 
the  passes  from  Ractria  to  the  Kabul  valley,  and 
conquered  a  large  territory  in  the  Panctjâb.  The 
head  of  an  elephant  worn  as  a  headdress  which 
appears  on  his  coins  is  a  symbol  of  his  Indian 
conquests.  The  successful  rebellion  of  F.ukratides 
seems  to  have  deprived  Demetrius  of  his  con¬ 
quests  south  of  the  Hinda-kush,  and  at  one  time 
he  held  at  least  some  part  of  Ractria  for  he 
founded  there  the  city  of  Kukratidia.  Demetrius 
on  the  other  hand  founded  Dcmctrias  in  Arachosia 
and  Euthydcmia  in  India,  but  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  Fukratides  reigned  for  a  long  time  in 
India  and  the  Kabul  valley.  Demetrius  never  (with 
one  exception)  uses  any  language  but  Greek  on 
his  coins,  while  the  extensive  coinage  of  Eukra- 
tides  is  mainly  bilingual,  the  Greek  inscriptions 
being  translated  in  Prakrit  in  the  KharojhthI 
characters.  Eukratides  was  murdered  by  his  son 
Apollodotus,  Mho  succeeded  him  in  India,  M’hilc 
another  son  Hcliokles  ruled  in  Ractria  and  pro¬ 
bably  south  of  the  Hinda-kush  as  well.  In  his  time, 
about  140  n.  c.,  the  Greek  monarchy  of  Ractria 
fell  before  barbarian  invaders,  but  south  of  the 
mountains  Greek  kings  continued  to  rule.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  Menander  king  of 
Kabul,  who  invaded  India  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  Mathurä  and  Oudh.  He  is  probably  the  king 
Milinda  of  Ruddhist  tradition.  His  invasion  of 
India  may  be  placed  about  155  n.  c.,  and  the 
extent  of  his  invasions  is  shown  by  the  abundance 
and  numerous  find-spots  of  his  coins.  From  this 
time  on  the  territory  held  by  the  Greeks  seems 
to  have  been  split  into  several  principalities,  and 
Hermacus  the  last  Greek  king  was  subdued  by 
the  Kushän  Kudjulakara  Kadpliises  about  45  A.  D. 
Coins  are  in.  existence  bearing  jointly  the  names 
of  the  two  kings,  and  resembling  strongly  the 
later  coins  of  Augustus,  from  which  they  seem 
to  have  been  imitated.  Meanwhile  for  tuo  hundred 
years  a  large  part  of  Afghanistan  had  been  oc¬ 
cupied  from  140  n.  c.  onwards  by  barbarian  chiefs 
ruling  side  by  side  with  Greek  kings. 

The  most  important  of  these  barbarians  were 
the  Sâkas,  probably  a  nomadic  Iranian  race,  who 
had  formerly  occupied  an  extensive  territory  in 
Scythia,  north  of  the  Oxus.  It  has  been  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  Ghal£a  tribes  of  the  Pamir  and 
the  Raltls  of  Raltistän  (who,  though  Tibetan  in 
speech,  are  not  Mongolian  in  features)  are  their 
modern  representatives.  It  is  possible  too  that  the 
BalOtcs,  who  are  first  heard  of  historically  in  the 
time  of  Nashlrwfln,  are  an  offshoot  of  the  same 
stock.  The  Sakas  were  attacked  about  1 60  B.  c. 
by  the  tribes  known  to  the  Chinese  as  Yueh-èl, 
probably  of  Turkish  origin,  who  had  themselves 
been  driven  west  from  their  original  home  in  Kiang- 
su  by  the  Hiung-nQ.  The  Sâkas  were  gradually 
pushed  southwards,  and  the  Ractrian  kingdom 
of  the  Paropamisus  fell  before  them.  The 
Säka  kings  Miaus  (or  Heraus)  and  Hyrcodes, 
whose  coins  were  certainly  struck  north  of  these 
mountains,  probably  belong  to  this  period.  They 


further  broke  up  and  teem  to  have  made  their 
way  into  India  via  Biltistin,  and  into  Persia  and 
Areia  by  Herflt,  and  obtained  complete  possession 
of  the  satrapy  of  Drangiana,  which  henceforth 
was  known  as  Sakastene  or  SäkastCnS  (whence 
the  mediaeval  Sigistün,  Si^jistän  and  the  modem 
Sfstan).  This  has  been  the  accepted  theory  of 
most  writers  on  the  subject,  but  recently  F.  W. 
Thomas  has  brought  forward  strong  arguments  to 
show  that  the  Sakas  were  already  established  tQ 
Drangiana  perhaps  from  the  time  of  the  Achae- 
mcnians,  that  they  held  the  whole  mountain  country 
now  knoM-n  as  HazâristAn,  and  that  any  invasions 
they  may  have  made  into  India  were  made  from 
this  centre  into  the  Indus  valley,  and  not  from 
the  north  by  the  llindü-ku£b>  In  any  case  the 
Sâkas  Mere  found  in  Sistân  at  this  period. 

The  kingdom  of  Parthia  had  arisen  in  North 
Persia  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  Ractria, 
but  it  had  a  more  solid  foundation,  and  was  not 
shaken  by  Sâkas  or  Kushâns.  Indeed,  if  we  may 
believe  Orosius,  Mithridates  I  of  Parthia  invaded 
India  about  138  b.  c.  and  annexed  the  country 
comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  Taxila  up  to  the 
Djchlam.  But  here  they  had  to  give  way  to  the 
Sakas,  and  a  king  of  that  race  named  Maues  or 
Moa  is  found  ruling  at  Taxila  ca.  120  B.  c.  In 
Sûkastâna  the  Sikas  arc  shown  by  their  coins  to 
have  been  under  strong  Parthian  influence.  Vo- 
noncs  was  probably  contemporary  with  Maues 
and  held  not  only  Sak.astSna  but  Arachosia,  up 
I  to  the  Indian  frontier.  His  brother  Spalirises  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  and  Azes  held  the  province  of  Ara¬ 
chosia.  The  Parthians  under  Mithridates  II  recon¬ 
quered  Sikastina  ca.  90  B.  c.,  and  Azes  seems  to 
have  lost  Arachosia  but  succeeded  Maues  in  Taxila. 
His  son  Azilises  succeeded,  followed  by  Aies  II 
and  the  Parthian  Gondophares  who  conquered 
Sâkastâna,  Arachosia  and  the  lower  Indus  valley. 
He  was  a  powerful  monarch,  and  is  the  king 
associated  with  the  legend  of  St.  Thomas’s  visit 
to  India.  On  his  death  the  kingdom  broke  up, 
Orthagncs  obtaining  Arachosia.  About  90  A.  D. 
the  whole  country  came  under  the  rule  of  the 
Kushâns. 

The  Yueh-il  of  the  Chinese,  of  whom  the 
Kushâns  were  a  branch,  are  believed  to  have  been 
of  Turkish  origin,  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  partly  of  Iranian  blood  and  culture,  which 
would  have  rendered  easier  their  assimilation  by 
the  pre-existing  Iranian  population  (including  the 
Sâkas).  The  portraits  on  their  coins  show  them 
as  sturdy  bearded  men  with  long  noses,  in  fact 
of  the  type  still  prevailing  among  Afghans  and 
Tâcjjîks;  their  language  seems  to  have  been  (or 
to  have  rapidly  become)  Iranian,  and  the  Go<W 
they  worshipped  Mere  mainly  Persian.  Their  home 
before  they  were  attacked  by  the  Hiung-nQ  was 
in  Chinese  Turkistân  where  recent  discoveries 
show  the  early  civilization  to  have  been  mainly 
Iranian  and  the  language  identical  with  that  of 
Sogdiana.  They  probably  assimilated  other  Iranian 
elements  during  their  residence  in  the  Oxus  country, 
and  learnt  something  also  from  the  Greek  princes 
M'hose  coins  they  imitated,  although  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  Greek  was  much  less  perfect  than  that 
of  the  Sâkas,  and  they  often  used  Persian  words 
written  with  Greek  letters. 

Certain  dates  have  been  derived  from  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  these  kings,  and  it  has  been  generally 
held  that  these  must  be  referred  to  the  Sâka  era 
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which  commences  In  78  a.  a  According  to  the 
generally  accepted  view  the  succession  of  kings 
was  as  follows: 

Kadphises  I  (Kudjula)  A.  D.  4$ — $0 
Kadphises  11  (Hëma)  „  50—85 

Kanishka  „  85 — lao 

liuwishka  „  120 — 150 

WisudSwa  w  150 — 180 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  assume  that  S&kas  and  Kushans  used  the 
same  era,  and  Fleet  has  argued  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Samwat  era,  commencing  58  b.  c. 
as  that  followed  by  the  KushSns,  and  identifies 
the  commencement  of  this  era  with  the  date  of 
Kanishka’s  accession.  Following  this  era  the  Par¬ 
thian  king  Gondophares  is  found  to  have  been 
reigning  at  Taxila  (in  the  26:h  year  of  his  reign) 
in  47  a.  i>.  In  accordance  with  this  theory  the 
succession  of  kings  is  tentatively  arranged  thus: 
t *»  Kushän  dynasty.  Kanishka  .  .  58—30  n.  c. 

Wasuksha(?)  30 — 22  „ 

Huwishka  22  B.  C. — 16  A.  D. 
Wâsudêwa  16 — 40  „ 

id  dynasty.  Kadphises  1  50  n 

Kadphises  11 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Kushan  kingdom, 
whether  first  established  by  Kanishka  or  by  Ku- 
djula  Kadphises,  swallowed  up  all  competitors  in 
Afghanistan  during  the  century  from  50  u.  c.  to 
50  A.  D.  The  Ku&hans  were  still  mainly  to  the  north 
of  the  llinda-ku&h  when  visited  by  the  Chinese 
Cang-ki-’en  about  125  B.  c.  Some  time  after  this 
the  Yueh-tl  were  divided  into  five  principalities 
of  which  the  Kwei-twang  or  Kushans  were  one. 
About  a  hundred  years  later  the  Kurban  king 
subdued  all  the  other  principalities,  attacked  the 
Parthians,  conquered  Kabul  and  founded  a  wide¬ 
spread  empire.  The  Chinese  version  of  his  name 
ii  Kieou-tsiou-k’io,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Yen-kao-tiu,  who  invaded  India.  The  first 
is  generally  identified  with  Kutjjula  Kadphises  who 
finally  supplanted  llermaeus,  the  last  Greek  king 
of  Kabul,  if  the  coins  are  rightly  interpreted,  and 
his  son  with  Hëtna  or  Wcma  Kadphises,  whose 
coins  are  abundant  both  in  Afghanistan  and  North 
India.  His  empire  extended  from  the  frontier  of 
Parthia  to  the  Ganges  and  northwards  into  Sog- 
diana.  The  whote  of  Afghanistan  seems  to  have 
been  included.  With  his  coins  are  associated  those 
of  a  chief  known  only  as  SôtSr  Megas,  perhaps 
his  general  or  viceroy.  The  coins  of  Kadphises  I 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberias,  and  seem  to  have  been  copied  from 
them,  and  the  Roman  standard  of  weight  was 
also  adopted  for  the  gold  coinage.  Kadphises  11 
is  believed  to  have  reigned  for  about  forty  years. 
Kanisbka’s  reign,  according  to  the.  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  account  began  about  12$  A.  D.  Mis  coins 
show  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  he  is 
celebrated  in  Buddhist  tradition  as  the  king  who 
called  the  great  council  which  established  the 
Mahlylna  system.  The  figure  of  Buddha  with  bis 
name  in  Greek  letters  appears  on  one  of  his 
coins.  Fleet  has,  however,  pointed  out  that  Bud¬ 
dhist  tradition  fixes  the  accession  of  this  king  at 
four  hundred  years  after  Buddha's  death,  and  that 
this  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  late  date  as 
125  A.  D.  subsequent  to  the  two  Kadphises  kings. 
S.  Lévi  also  to  some  extent  accepts  this  view 
though  he  has  not  adopted  the  theory  of  the 
Samwat  era.  Fleet  considers  that  Kanishka  and 


his  successors  precede  the  Kadphises  kings  instead 
of  following  them,  and  reigned  from  58  B.  a,  the 
commencement  of  the  Samwat  era,  until  nearly 
the  time  when  the  last  Greek  king  Hermaeus 
was  displaced  by  Kadphises  I.  The  reign  of  the 
latest  Greek  kings  was  no  doubt  confined  to  a 
very  limited  area. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Kanishka  kings  employ 
only  Greek  or  Persian  in  Greek  letters  on  their 
coins,  and  until  the  last  king  of  the  series  Bazdëo 
or  WftsudCwa,  who  is  shown  by  his  name  to  have 
been  indianized,  the  deities  which  appear  on  their 
coins  are  mainly  Persian.  The  Kadphises  kings, 
like  the  Greeks,  employ  both  Greek  and  Prakrit, 
and  the  type  on  the  reverse  of  their  coins  is 
Siva  and  his  bull,  which  had  only  been  used 
by  B&zdëo  among  the  Kanishka  kings.  From  this 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  centre  of  the  dominions 
of  Kanishka  and  his  followers  was  in  an  Iranian 
district,  and  that  of  the  Kadphises  kings  in  an 
Indian  district  such  as  the  lower  Kabul  valley  or 
Taxila.  After  this  period  Siva  and  his  bull 
continued  to  be  used  for  centuries,  and  there  was 
no  reversion  to  the  Persian  deities  even  under 
SäsSnian  influence.  These  facts  seem  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  theory  of  succession  advocated  by 
Fleet.  We  know  very  little  of  the  Kushan  kings 
except  from  coins  and  a  few  inscriptions.  The 
inscription  on  the  Wnrdak  vase  shows  that  Kabul 
was  included  in  Iluwishka’s  dominions.  The  power 
of  the  Kushans  declined  rapidly  in  India  after  the 
time  of  *.hc  kings  we  have  been  considering,  but  in 
Afghanistan  it  was  maintained  for  some  centuries; 
in  fact  till  the  invasion  of  the  Ephthalites  or 
White  Huns.  During  this  period  we  again  find 
Afghanistan  as  the  battlefield  of  Indian  and  Per¬ 
sian  influence.  The  Parthian  power  disappeared 
and  its  place  was  taken  by  the  S&sanian  mo¬ 
narchy  of  Persia,  while  in  North  India  the  great 
dynasty  of  the  Guptas  rose  to  power.  In  some  of 
the  later  Kushan  coins,  struck  probably  in  Sîstau 
in  the  4th  and  5‘h  centuries,  there  is  a  distinct 
SSsänian  influence«  This  probably  began  with 
the  conquest  of  Sakastana  by  Warahran  II  (died 
294  A.  n.),  who  gave  his  son  Warahran  111  the 
title  of  Sakan-shah.  Hormuzd  II  soon  after  in  the 
early  part  of  the  4th  century  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Kushan  king  of  Kabul,  and  described  him¬ 
self  on  his  coins  as  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Great  Kushans,  and  at  the  siege  of  Ainida  ShapQr 
had  the  support  of  the  people  of  Slstan  (Seges- 
tani)  and  of  the  kings  of  India,  i.  e.  the  Kushans. 
Some  of  the  Kushan  kings  bear  such  distinctively 
Sasanian  names  as  Hormuzd,  Warahran  and  PcrÖz. 
On  the  other  hand  the  great  Gupta  conqueror 
£andragupta  is  shown  by  his  inscriptions  to  have 
had  intimate  relations  with  a  Kushan  king. 

The  rule  of  the  Kushans  in  Afghanistan  seems 
to  have  been  extinguished  by  the  invasion  of  the 
White  Huns  or  Ephthalites,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  5th  cent.,  which  was  the  period  of  the  wars 
of  this  race  against  the  Sâsânides,  in  which  Përôz 
met  his  death  in  480  a.  d.  Kabul  and  Gandhara 
fell  into  their  hands  about  500  A.  D.,  and  their 
king  Toramana  established  a  rule  which  extended 
far  into  India.  His  capital  was  at  Säkala,  i.  e. 
Siyàlkot  in  the  Pandjab.  These  barbarians  roughly 
imitated  SAsAnian  types  in  their  coins.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  a  king  of  Kabul  named  Napkl 
who  struck  coins  of  Süsänian  type  at  this  period, 
was  a  Kushan  or  an  Ephthalitc.  The  rule  of  the 
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Epbthalites  was  evanescent,  and  disappeared  be¬ 
fore  another  invasion  from  the  north  made  in 
alliance  with  the  great  Persian  king  &hosraw 
AnSsbarwfto.  KushSn  chiefs  with  the  title  of  Shah! 
continued  to  rule  at  Kabul  from  this  time  till 
880  A.  D.  when  the  Mussulmans  had  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  the  so-called  Brahman  kings  began 
to  reign  in  the  lower  Kabul  valley.  Al-Birûnï 
mentions  one  of  these  kings  called  Kanik  who 
was  a  celebrated  Buddhist,  and  built  a  stupa  at 
Peshawar.  This  is  evidently  a  reminiscence  of 
Kani^bka,  but  Buddhism  was  undoubtedly  strong 
throughout  the  Kusjjan  period.  The  Chinese  pil¬ 
grims  Hiouen  Tsang  who  traversed  the  country 
in  630  A.  D.  and  Wang-hioucn-tse  in  657  a.  i>. 
testify  to  this,  and  Hiouen  Tsang  found  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Gandhara,  I,ampa  (Lamghan)  and  Na- 
gnrhilr  under  the  rule  of  the  kings  of  Kapisa  or 
Kabul.  A  usual  title  of  these  later  Kusbilns  was 
Kid.lra,  the  Kito-lo  of  the  Chinese.  Al-Blranl 
gives  the  fonn  I>agatorman  (for  Katorman)  and 
a  similar  title  has  survived  in  the  Katir  mountains 
till  modem  times.  The  final  supersession  of  these 
Shah!  kings  by  their  Brahman  viziers  may  be  a 
phrase  in  the  suppression  of  Buddhism  by  Brahma¬ 
nism,  then  in  progress  all  over  North  India.  The 
IlindQ  kingdom  now  established  had  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  town  of  Udabhanda  or  Ohind  on 
the  Upper  Indus  above  Attock,  and  included  the 
valley  of  the  Kabul  river  up  to  Lîjalalabad,  but 
not  Kabul  itself  which  was  already  in  the  power 
of  the  Mussulmans.  Al-BirQnl  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  character  of  these  Ilinda  kings.  Their  names 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  were  as  follows  : 
Al-BlrQnl’s 


list 

List  from  Raÿâtarangini  and  coins 

Kallar 

Lalliya 

Samand 

Samanta-dëwa 

KainalQ 

(Kamara  ?) 

Bhlm 

Jlhlma  dëwa 

Djaipttl 

ßjayapnla 

Anandpal 

Anandapûla 

Tarodjanpal  Trilotnnapala 

Spalapatt 

wanting  j 

Pad  am  a 

Khuduwayaka 

YVanka-dëwa 

The  last  four  arc  known  only  from  coins.  Those 
of  Spnlapati  are  extremely  common.  The  name  is 
apparently  Iranian,  meaning  „general  of  an  army* 
(os  in  the  modern  Persian  siplh^Hd),  but  his 
coins  are  found  commonly  in  the  Northwestern 
Pandjab  as  well  as  in  Afghanistan.  The  dynasty 
was  finally  extinguished  by  MahmQd  Ghaznawl, 
who  won  a  great  victory  at  Ohind  (Waihand  of 
the  chroniclers)  in  1009  A.  D.  It  lasted  till  412 
(1021). 

Introduction  of  Islam.  The  first  attempt 
to  extend  Islam  into  Afghanistan  was  made  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  caliph  cOlhmän,  when  the 
governor  of  Basra  sent  cAbd  al-Rahman  b.  Samura 
to  invade  Sidjistän.  He  besieged  and  took  Zarandj 
(the  modem  Zähidah,  where  its  ruins  may  still 
be  seen),  and  also  reduced  the  country  between 
Zarandj  and  Kish,  and  from  al-Rukhadj  (probably 
Arachosia)  to  Däwar  (Zamlndawar)  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Zur  (for  which  GhGr  should  probably  be 
read),  where  he  destroyed  an  idol  of  gold  with 
ruby  eyes.  The  town  of  Bust,  the  capital  of  Za- 
mlndSwar,  was  taken,  and  he  advanced  through 
Zabul  (that  is  by  the  Tamak  valley  and  Ghaznln) 


to  Kabul,  where  he  took  the  shah  prisoner,  no 
doubt  one  of  the  little  Kuahan  Shohl  kings.  This 
final  advance  was  made  in  the  time  of  the  caliph 
Mu'awiya.  These  conquests  led  to  no  permanent 
occupation,  though  the  shah  is  said  to  have  ac¬ 
cepted  Islam  and  repeated  the  Kalima  ;  but  Slstln 
proper,  which  was  easily  accessible  and  close  to 
the  province  of  Karman,  was  thoroughly  subdued; 
and  from  this  base  further  attempts  were  made  to 
subdue  the  kingdom  of  Kabul.  An  expedition  headed 
by  Tbaid  Allah  b.  Abl  Bakra  79  (698)  failed 
and  he  was  obliged  to  ransom  himself  and  his 
army  for  700000  dirheins.  In  81  (700)  al-Hadj- 
djadj  despatched  another  expedition,  but  the  com¬ 
mander  ‘Abd  al-Kahman  b.al-Ash'ath  was  disgraced, 
lie  then  in  revenge  allied  himself  with  the  shah, 
but  was  afterwards  betrayed  to  al-Hadjdjadj  and 
committed  suicide.  The  king's  name  is  given  as 
Ranbal  or  Zanbal  or  Rutbll,  but  the  form  is  not 
certain.  Under  lUrQn  al-Rasfcld  another  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Kabul  is  stated  by  WkubI  to  have 
been  directed,  and  it  was  again  taken,  but  not 
held,  and  when  al-Ma’mQn  had  himself  succeeded 
to  the  caliphate  and  the  Tahiridcs  had  risen  to 
power,  we  hear  of  a  rebellion  of  the  &haridjite 
heretics  in  Siijjistan. 

The  rise  of  the  Saffarls  headed  by  Yac^Qb  b. 
I^iitb  about  860  was  undoubtedly  due  to  a 
movement  of  the  indigenous  population  against 
their  Arab  conquerors.  After  Wküb  had  put  an 
end  to  the  Tahiridcs  and  established  his  power  in 
Sidjistan  he  extended  it  through  L>jarüm  (i.  e.  the 
Garmscr  of  the  Lower  Helmand)  and  ZabulistOn, 
conquered  al-Rukhadj,  Ghaznln  and  Kabul,  and 
took  the  &hah  prisoner.  His  occupation  lasted 
longer  than  any  of  the  previons  invasions,  and 
we  find  a  coin  of  his  struck  at  Pandj-hlr  in  the 
Kabul  KOhistan  in  260  (873-874)  and  one  of  al- 
Laiül  b.  CA1I  struck  at  Bust  in  298  (91t).  Kabul 
seems  to  have  been  permanently  occupied  about 
257  (871),  a  date  which  corresponds  closely  with 
the  commencement  of  the  so-called  Brahman  king¬ 
dom  of  Kabul  as  shown  above.  The  last  Shahi 
kings  evidently  collapsed  under  the  combined  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mussulman  attacks  from  the  south  and 
the  rebellion  of  their  Hinda  subjects  in  the  east. 
This  Uioda  kingdom  formed  a  barrier  against  the 
advance  of  Islam  into  India  till  its  conquest  by 
MahmQd,  for  although  the  faith  had  been  long 
established  in  Sind  its  eastward  extension  from 
that  side  was  checked  by  the  desert.  The  pos¬ 
session  of  the  fertile  belt  of  country  below  the 
Himalayas  was  indispensable  as  a  preliminary  to 
a  further  advance,  and  this  was  inaccessible  until 
the  Ohind  kingdom  had  been  destroyed. 

The  Saffaris  were,  as  has  been  already  noted, 
of  Persian  stock.  The  ruling  family  claimed  descent 
from  Khosraw  Anösharwan.  YaTçüb  b.  Lailh  never 
made  peace  with  the  caliphate,  but  his  brother  cAmr 
made  a  nominal  submission,  and  was  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  Pars,  I>jurdjän,  Sidjistln  and 
Khoräsan  ;  but  the  fallen  Jähirides  recovered  part 
of  their  power,  and  war  between  the  rival  fami¬ 
lies  continued  till  both  fell  before  the  rising 
power  of  the  SSniSnidcs,  another  family  of  Iranian 
blood.  cAmr  was  defeated  by  Ismä'll  Sämanl  at 
Balkh  in  287  (900)  and  died  in  captivity.  The 
SafTarls  thus  lost  all  their  dominions  in  Persia  and 
Khurasan,  but  retained  Sidjistân  which  extended 
into  Arachosia,  and  perhaps  even  to  Kabul.  They 
remained  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  SamOnides, 
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and  members  of  the  same  family  ruled  Sidjist&n 
as  governors  throughout  the  time  of  the  Gbaz- 
nawf  and  QhBrl  kings.  How  far  the  Sâmanide 
power  extended  in  Afghanistan  is  doubtful.  Ismä^l 
Slmänl  is  stated  in  the  Mu<(jmal-i  fajlhl  to  have 
ruled  some  parts  of  India.  Raverty  considers  that 
this  refers  to  the  Kfibul  territory.  It  may  perhaps 
imply  some  admission  of  suzerainty  by  the  Ilinda 
kings  of  Ohind.  Zamlndâwar  was  probably  go¬ 
verned  through  the  Saffärls,  who  did  not  however 
make  any  admission  of  SâmSnidc  suzerainty  on 
their  coins.  After  300  (9 1 2)  the  Saflarl  power 
was  confined  to  Slstän  proper,  and  the  greater 
part  of  AfghSnistän  must  have  been  independent 
under  its  local  chiefs,  no  doubt  some  of  them 
still  Zoroastrian,  Buddhist  or  heathen  in  their 
beliefs. 

About  350  (961)  a  Turkish  slave  named  Alp* 
tegin  who  had  been  Hädjib  or  Chamberlain  under 
the  Sâmânide  king  cAbd  al-Malik  rebelled  against 
his  successor  MansOr,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town  of  Ghaznln.  He  displaced  its  local  chief 
I^iwlk  who  is  called  fUbib  or  p~itis]tjihy  perhaps 
one  of  the  later  Ku'dtfn  chiefs,  and  also  subdued 
the  province  of  Zâbulistûn,  and  thus  began  to 
build  up  an  independent  kingdom.  lie  had  an 
mny  of  Turkish  troops  under  bis  command,  and 
was  able  to  hand  over  his  power  to  his  son  Ishftk; 
who  ruled  from  352  (963)  to  355  (965).  Balkii- 
tegïn  a  Turkish  slave  of  Alp-tcgtn  succeeded  him, 
and  struck  coins  in  his  own  name,  which  his 
predecessors  as  far  as  we  know  bad  not  done. 
When  he  died  another  slave  of  Alp-tcgln  named 
Subuk-tegln  rose  to  power  and  became  the  actual 
founder  of  the  Ghaznawl  dynasty.  He  issued  coins 
from  the  mountain  fort  of  Farwän  north  of  Kabul 
admitting  the  ovcrlordship  of  the  Silmûnidcs,  but 
Itccame  a  powetful  ruler  throughout  Zâbulistân, 
Zamlndàwar  and  (ihôr,  and  attacked  Ujaipâl  the 
Ilinda  king  of  Ohind.  He  was  also  invested  by 
hin  Sâmanide  overlord,  the  emtr  Nah  with  the 
government  of  Khor&sân.  The  Suinflnidc  kingdom 
was  now  weakening  to  its  end,  and  the  power 
of  the  rulers  of  Ghaznln  rose  as  it  declined.  On 
Suliuk-tcgln’s  death  in  387  (997)  his  son  Ismäril 
succeeded,  but  was  dethroned  by  his  brother  the 
celebrated  Mal?mQd,  then  (389  =  999)  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year.  The  Samanidc  king  Mannar 
wo»  soon  afterwards  dethroned  by  rebels,  and  his 
brother  cA1k1  al-Malik  also  fell  shortly  after. 
MahmOd  espoused  the  cause  of  his  fallen  suzerain, 
punished  the  rebels  and  kept  the  kingdom.  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  was  implicated  in  the  revolt,  as  Faslhl 
says  that  he  himself  attacked  cAbd  al-Malik.  Mahmud 
then  fixed  his  capital  at  Balkh,  and  received  inves¬ 
titure  from  the  caliph  al-Kädir,  with  the  titles  of 
Yamin  al-Dawla  und  Amin  al-Milla,  and  dropped 
the  name  of  the  Sâmânide  king.  The  title  of  Sultân 
by  w  hich  Mahmud  is  generally  known  to  the  chro¬ 
niclers  docs  not  ap]>car  on  his  coins  nor  on  those 
of  his  immediate  successors,  and  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  recognized  in  his  time.  Its  first  of¬ 
ficial  use  is  by  'j'oghrul  Beg  ScUljQ^  *n  439 
(1047),  after  Mali  mod's  death,  and  among  the 
Ghaznawl  kings  it  makes  its  first  appearance  on 
the  coins  of  Ibrâhîm  who  succeeded  in  45 1  (1059). 
The  statement  in  Elliott  and  Dowson,  History  of 
India ,  ii.  482,  that  Mas'ûd  I  bore  the  title  of 
Sultan  al-Mu'azzam  is  not  borne  out  by  the  coins. 
Mahmud  used  the  titles  of  Ni/.äm  al-Dln,  Malik 
al-Mamälik  and  Malik  al-MulQk.  FirdawsI  in  his 


well-known  satire  addressed  him  as  §h&h.  Al-cOtbI 
however  sometimes  speaks  of  him  as  Sul^ftn,  and 
the  title  was  doubtless  in  popular  use  before  it 
was  officially  recognized. 

MahmQd’s  conquests  in  India  and  Persia  do 
not  form  part  of  the  history  of  Afghanistan.  He 
was  there  a  foreign  ruler,  a  Turk,  and  Qhaznln 
was  a  convenient  centre  for  his  empire,  but  his 
dynasty  was  in  no  way  national,  and  the  chiefs 
of  SidjistSn,  QhSr  and  of  the  Afghan  tribes  in 
the  Sulaiman  Mountains  continued  to  rule  locally 
under  Ghaznawl  supremacy.  Probably  the  later 
kings  of  the  race  were  to  some  extent  assimilated 
to  their  Tadjik  subjects,  and  names  like  Farrukh- 
zad,  Bahrain  Shäh  and  Khosraw  imply  Persian 
influence.  Mahmud’s  armies  were  recruited  wher¬ 
ever  he  could  find  suitable  material,  the  nucleus 
being  Turks  of  his  own  race.  The  Khaldj,  another 
race  of  Turkish  origin,  were  also  an  important 
element.  When  Mahmud  marched  to  Balkh  to 
meet  Ilek  Khän,  his  army  according  to  al-cOtbï 
contained  Indians,  Khaldj,  Afghans  and  Ghaznawls. 
Uf  these  the  Indians  no  doubt  belonged  to  the 
lately  conquered  kingdom  of  Ohind,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  MascGd  employed,  BaihakI  tells  us,  Hindus 
with  success  even  against  the  Turkish  rebel  Ahmed 
Niyal-tcgln.  In  the  battle  of  Karman  the  cavalry 
consisted  of  2000  Hindus  and  iooo  Arabs  and 
Kurds.  The  Ghaznawls  were  no  doubt  the  Tadjiks 
of  the  Ghaznln  province  or  ZabulistSn.  The  Afghans 
begin  at  this  time  to  appear  as  component  parts 
of  the  armies.  Their  first  recorded  employment 
was  by  Subuk-tegln.  The  Khaldj  were  very  widely 
spread  at  this  time  over  Khorâsân  and  Slstân,  and 
Yafcüt  s.  v.  Kabul')  quotes  Istakhrl  as 

saying  that  they  conquered  Kabul.  In  these  mixed 
armies  the  Turkish  clement  undoubtedly  was  pre¬ 
dominant. 

MalimQd’s  first  important  expedition  was  against 
the  Ilinda  kingdom  of  Ohind  or  Waihand,  with 
which  Subuk-tegln  had  already  been  at  war.  The 
first  campaign  was  shortly  followed  by  another 
which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  capture  of 
l>jaipal  in  392  (loot)  near  Peshawar,  and  the  fall 
of  his  capital  Waihind.  After  Malunod’s  first  in¬ 
vasion  of  India,  when  he  was  confronted  by  a 
confederation  of  the  warlike  llindOs  of  North  India 
headed  by  Anandpal  assisted  by  the  Ghakhars, 
Jjjaipâl  seems  to  have  remained  faithful  to  him, 
and  soon  afterwards  offered  him  a  contingent  of 
2000  Indians  to  serve  in  his  army.  In  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  his  numerous  Indian  expeditions  and  other 
foreign  conquests  Mahmod  found  time  to  conso¬ 
lidate  his  dominions  in  Afghanistan.  The  Tadjik 
principality  of  Ghôr  first  attracted  his  attention. 
Its  princes  though  destined  ultimately  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Ghaznawl  monarchy  were  still  obscure 
mountain  chiefs. 

Subuk-tegln  had  conquered  Zamlndäwar  and 
Ghör,  and  Bust  the  capital  on  the  Helmand,  hut 
the  mountain  country  was  evidently  unsubdued, 
and  Mahmud  found  it  necessary  to  attack  it.  He 
was  engaged  in  operations  there  from  401  (1010) 
to  405  (1014).  The  hillmcn  were  evidently  as  yet 
unconverted  to  Islam,  BaihakI  speaks  of  them  as 
cursed  unbelievers.  The  war  ended  with  the  capture 
of  the  Malik,  Muhammcd  son  of  Sari. 

In  414  (1023)  Mahmtid  attacked  the  mountain 
Afghans  of  the  Sulaimäns  who  had  been  giving 
him  trouble,  and  plundered  their  country. 

At  the  close  of  his  reign  Mahmud  ruled  over 
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a  vast  empire  including  on  the  west  Khoräxän 
with  parts  of  ‘Iräfc  and  Jabaristio;  on  the  north 
Turkislin  south  of  the  Oxui,  with  some  influence 
beyond  that  river;  on  the  east  the  whole  of  the 
Pandjäb;  and  all  modern  Afghanistan  in  the 
centre.  His  mint  towns  illustrate  its  extent.  In 
Afghanistan  he  struck  coins  at  Ghaznln  and 
Farwän,  in  KhorasSn  at  NLhapOr  and  Herat,  at 
Ujurdjan  near  the  Caspian,  in  Turkistän  at  Balkh 
and  Walwäliz,  and  in  the  1'andj.ib  at  Lahore, 
also  called  Mahmltdpfir.  His  Court  at  Ghaznln 
was  the  resort  of  many  celebrated  men  of  letters, 
among  them  Firdawsl  and  nl-Bininl,  but  he  *as 
not  a  patron  of  learning  in  any  true  sense,  and 
was  bitterly  satirized  by  Firdawsl  whom  he  treated 
unworthily.  Al-Blrû»!  too  reserves  his  encomiums 
mainly  for  Mashld,  and  says  but  little  of  Mahmild. 
It  was  the  dramatic  nature  of  his  Indian  exploits 
which  struck  the  imagination  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  and  has  since  made  him  a  hero  of  folklore, 
and  his  name  a  household  word.  In  the  course 
of  ages  Mahmud,  whose  only  actual  connection 
with  the  Afghans  was  to  attack  and  plunder  them, 
has  become  a  national  hero  in  the  country  which 
he  ruled  as  a  foreign  conqueror. 

Mahmud  was  succeeded  in  421  (1030)  by  his  son 
Muhammed,  who  was  soon  deposed  by  his  brother 
MasSld.  The  latter  had  taken  part  in  many  of  his 
father’s  campaigns,  and  was  a  brave  warrior,  but 
given  to  drinking.  In  his  time  the  first  great  blow 
against  the  Ghaznawl  power  was  struck  by  the 
rise  of  the  Seldjuks  under  Toghrul  lieg.  Masûd 
was  defeated  by  him  in  a  desperate  battle,  in 
which  he  showed  great  heroism,  at  Dandänakän  be¬ 
tween  Mcrw  and  Sarakhs  in  431  (1036).  From 
this  time  Khorasan  and  the  whole  of  the  western 
dominions  were  lost.  The  change  is  marked  in 
the  Nl>J]âpar  coinage.  The  last  recorded  coin  of 
Mascüd’s  at  that  mint  is  dated  431  (1039-1040) 
and  the  first  of* Toghrul  Beg’s  433  (1041-1042). 
The  Karmathian  heresy  was  very  widely  spread  at 
this  period  especially  in  Rhoräsän,  and  Mas'ad’s 
powerful  minister  Hasnak  was  executed  for  having 
joined  this  sect  and  for  being  in  correspondence 
with  the  Egyptian  caliphs.  On  the  side  of  India 
the  dangerous  rebellion  of  a  Turkish  general 
Ahmed  Nfyäl-tcgin  was  put  down  with  difliculty 
with  the  aid  of  Indian  troops.  MasTid  wished  to 
rival  his  father’s  Indian  conquests,  and  actually 
took  the  fort  of  HansI,  but  the  Scldjük  invasion 
put  an  end  to  all  such  projects.  He  had  also  to 
deal  with  a  rising  of  the  Maliks  of  (»hör.  After 
his  defeat  by  the  Seldjuks  he  again  left  Ghaznln 
for  India,  but  was  treacherously  seized  at  the 
Märgala  Pass  near  Hasan  Abdfil  by  his  Turkish 
and  Indian  servants  who  put  his  deposed  brother 
Muhammed  on  the  throne.  Mascud  was  murdered 
in  prison  in  433  (1041).  His  son  Mawdud  who 
was  governor  of  Ghaznin  defeated  Muhammed  at 
Nangrahär,  and  put  to  death  all  his  father’s  mur¬ 
derers  „both  Turk  and  Tadjik“.  The  town  of 
Fathäbäd  near  Djaläläbäd  was  founded  by  him 
to  commemorate  this  victory.  Mawdiid  reigned  till 
441  (1048)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ‘Abd 
al-Rashld  after  a  short  interregnum.  The  increas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  ScMjuks  made  the  Ghaznawl 
kings  rely  more  and  more  on  their  Indian  domin¬ 
ions,  and  the  change  is  marked  (first  in  Maw- 
düd’s  reign)  by  the  adoption  of  Siva’s  bull  on 
their  coins,  with  the  inscription  Sri  Sa  manta  Dï?ca 
borrowed  from  the  coins  of  the  kings  of  Ohiod. 
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In  *Abd  al-Ra^bkTi  reign  the  Seldjat  invasion 
was  renewed  under  DftwQd  and  his  son  Alp-Arolfti», 
who  invaded  the  Ghaznln  territory  by  way  of 
Jokhänstän,  and  Zamlndäwar  by  way  of  Slstin. 
They  were  defeated  at  &0umar  and  Bust  by  an 
army  under  the  command  of  a  Turkish  slave 
named  Toghrul,  who  after  his  victory  turned 
upon  the  king,  murdered  him  und  usurped  the 
throne  of  Ghaznln.  He  was  himself  killed  by 
another  Turkish  slave,  and  Farrukhzäd  son  of 
Masbld  was  brought  ouï  of  prison  and  set  on 
the  throne  (444  =  1052)  He  reigned  till  451  (1059) 
and  won  popularity  by  lightening  the  heavy 
taxation  of  /Abulistan.  Probably  t lie  rising  strength 
of  the  Ghör  Maliks  had  something  to  do  with 
this  leniency.  His  broiner  Ibrahim  succeeded 
him,  and  his  long  reign  of  over  forty  years 
was  on  the  whole  peaceful  and  prosperous.  He 
made  peace  with  the  Scldjüks  and  married  after* 
wards  his  son  Mascud  111  to  the  daughter  of 
Malik  Shäh  the  >ScMjük  king.  He  made  some 
conquests  in  India,  but  is  more  celebrated  for 
his  peaceful  exploits,  the  erection  of  mosques, 
serais  and  schools.  Mas(ûd  III  succeeded  in  492 
(1099)  and  reigned  till  508  (in 5).  His  reign 
was  prosperous  and  his  alliance  with  the  Seldjuks 
preserved  him  from  molestation  on  the  north  and 
west.  He  was  able  to  organize  further  expedi¬ 
tions  into  India,  one  of  which  penetrated  to  the 
Ganges.  After  his  death  a  rivalry  between  his 
sons  Shcr/üd  and  Arslan  ended  io  the  deposition 
of  SbCrzad.  Arshin  reigned  only  two  years,  and 
his  misconduct  brought  the  long  peace  with  the 
Seldjuks  to  an  end.  He  insulted  his  stepmother, 
sister  of  the  great  Sandjar  now  the  Scldjük  king, 
and  drove  out  her  son  Bahrain,  his  own  half* 
brother.  Sandjar  made  war  on  him  and  he  wa* 
defeated  and  retired  on  Lahore,  but  recovered 
Ghaznln  for  a  short  time.  Bahräm  with  the  aid 
of  the  Seldjuks  defeated  him  a  second  time  and 
he  died  in  India  in  51 1  (ill 7).  With  Bahram’s 
accession  the  independent  Ghaznawl  monarchy  may 
be  said  te  have  ceased  tc  exist.  Though  he  still 
called  himself  Sultan  al-AVam,  yet  he  became  a 
vassal  of  Sandjar  and  put  his  name  on  his  coins 
as  suzerain.  Bahrain  Shah  reigned  till  547  (**5a) 
but  his  rule  was  restricted,  and  there  was  no 
longer  strength  nor  energy  in  the  administration 
to  deal  with  enemies  internal  or  external.  The 
Turkoman  hordes  of  the  Ghuzz,  originally  akin  to 
the  Seldjuks,  but  now  their  most  dangerous  enemies, 
threatened  from  the  north,  while  the  mountain  chiefs 
of  (»hör  now  began  to  challenge  Ghaznawl  supre¬ 
macy  in  the  south.  They  had  been  gradually  growing 
in  strength,  and,  unlike  the  other  rulers  of  the  time, 
were  truly  indigenous,  sprung  from  the  Tadjik  stock. 
Mascûd  III  had  already  in  493  (1099)  bestowed  the 
government  of  Ghör  on  cIzz  al-Din  Husain  son  of 
Sam,  and  the  Maliks  were  supported  also  by  SeldjûV 
influence.  CI zz  al-Din  Husain  was  succeeded  i»y 
his  son  Saif  al-Din  Siirl,  whose  brother  Kutb  al- 
Din  Muhammed,  known  as  Malik  al-Djibäl  or  King 
of  the  Mountains,  was  poisoned  in  Ghaznln  through 
jealousy  by  Bahräm  Shah.  In  revenge  for  his 
brother’s  death  Siirl  invaded  Ghaznln.  Bahräm  Shïh 
fled  to  Kurinän  (i.  c.  the  Kupam  valley),  and  Suri, 
with  his  brother  CALV  al-Din  Husain  who  com¬ 
manded  his  army,  took  posscssioi  of  Ghaznln. 
<Ala)  al-Dln  then  returned  to  (»hör,  d  in  his  ab¬ 
sence  Bahrain  Sljäh,  having  assemh  a  a  force  of 
Afghans  and  Khaldj,  regained  possess  n  of  Ghaznln  ^ 
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and  captured  and  dew  Sort.  Baht’  al-Dln  SCm  the 
eldest  surviving  brother  had  meanwhile  been  bu3d- 
ing  up  the  Gfcor  power  in  his  own  mountains,  and 
founded  the  hill  fort  of  FCröz-köh.  After  some 
years  he  marched  towards  Qhaxnln  accompanied 
by  cAlà’  al-Dlo,  but  died  on  the  way.  cAlä*  al-Dln 
succeeded,  and  carried  out  his  brother's  intention. 
He  defeated  Bahrfim  Shâh  in  Zamlndä war  and  after 
two  more  battles  took  fîhsumïn.  He  wreaked  his 
vengeance  in  such  a  savage  manner  that  the  town 
never  recovered  from  the  wholesale  massacre  and 
conflagration.  From  this  eAla>  al-Dln  obtained  the 
name  of  I_)jah5n-sGz  or  world-burner.  He  also  de¬ 
stroyed  the  town  of  Bust,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  (jhaznawl  capital  of  Zamlndäwar  as  opposed  to 
the  (ihörl  town  of  FcrGz-kGh,  the  mountain  capital. 
Cthaznln  never  recovered  its  importance,  and  Bust 
has  remained  a  ruin  till  the  present  day.  In  later 
times  KandahSr  took  its  place  as  the  capital  of 
Arachosia.  Bahräm  Shah  seems  to  have  reoccupied 
Çhaznln  after  the  departure  of  ‘Aid*  al-Dln  I>jahan- 
sGz  :  he  died  soon  after  (547=1 152)  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  K1  'sraw  Shah.  He  was  quickly 
driven  out  of  GJiaznln  by  the  advance  of  the  (»buzz 
hordes,  and  retained  nothing  but  his  dominions  in 
the  Pandjäb.  At  I^ahore  he  was  succeeded  after 
seven  years  by  his  son  Khosraw  Malik  who  reigned 
there  for  nearly  thirty  yearn  until  the  (jhaznawl 
dynasty  was  finally  extinguished  by  the  GljGil*  in 
583  (1187-1188). 

A  long  period  of  power  in  Afghanistan  might 
now  have  been  anticipated  for  the  Ghorl  kings, 
but  its  progress  was  suddenly  checked  by  the  ris¬ 
ing  forces  of  Central  Asian  barbarism.  The  (»buzz, 
the  hJj*ihs  of  &b»firizin  and  the  Moghuls  under 
Cingl z  Kjiän  burst  upon  the  country  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  with  the  result  that  the  fjhörls  lost  all 
power  in  their  own  country,  although  they  con¬ 
quered  an  extensive  empire  in  India  and  were 
able  to  hand  it  on  to  a  long  line  of  successors, 
—  not  indeed  their  own  descendants  but  those 
of  their  Turkish  slaves.  At  the  time  when  cAliP 
al-Dln  f)jahän-söz  took  Qbaznln  the  most  power¬ 
ful  monarch  reigning  was  Sultan  SanjJjar  SeldjQk, 
who  claimed  to  be  suzerain  both  of  (jhaznln  and 
fihôr.  Towards  »he  *nd  of  his  reign  he  began  to 
have  trouble  with  the  northern  hordes,  both  {Çhitâls 
and  (jhuzz.  In  536  (1141)  he  suffered  a  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  K hit. Vis,  and  was  threatened  by 
the  (jhuzz.  These  events  seem  to  have  encouraged 
CA1V  al-Dln  Djahün-sôz  to  throw  off  the  SeldjQk 
yoke,  lie  enlisted  a  large  number  of  Turks,  Qhuzz 
and  Khaldj  in  his  army  and  marched  into  the 
valley  of  the  Harl-rQd,  where  he  was  encountered 
by  Sandjar.  His  wild  allies  deserted  him,  and 
gave  the  victory  to  Sandjar.  CA1V  al-l>ln  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  chained  with  golden  fetters  which  he 
had  himself  prepared  for  Sandjar.  He  soon  however 
obtained  Sandjar**  favor,  and  fihôr  was  restored 
to  him.  Next  year  Sandjar  himself  fell  a  victim  to 
the  f  ihuzz,  and  was  captured  by  them.  Khoräsän 
was  laid  waste  in  a  savage  way,  a  foretaste  of  what 
was  to  happen  in  the  time  of  Linglz  Khàn,  who 
was  Ixjrn  the  year  succeeding  the  defeat  of  Sandjar. 
1  he  king’s  imprisonment  lasted  four  years  ;  he  died 
in  552  (1157)  and  the  rule  of  the  great  Scldjiik* 
perished  with  him.  The  OJbuzz  were  now  in  great 
force  along  the  northern  frontier  of  (»hör.  ”Ala5 
il-Dln  had  extended  his  dominions  into  eastern 
KhorS'ftn  and  the  Murghftb  valley,  and  died  at 
Herat  io  551  (1156).  Saif  al-Dln  Muhammcd  who 


succeeded  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Gbo«  of 
Balkhjin  558  (1162),  but  his  successor  Gbiyftlh«!- 
Dln  skm  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  them  the  same 
year.  Meanwhile  the  Ghuzz  had  seized  on  Qhaznln 
after  Bahram  Shah’s  death  and  held  it  for  twelve 
years  until  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Ghörl  king 
and  his  celebrated  brother  Mucizz  al-Dln  Muham- 
med  b.  Sftm  (often  alluded  to  by  bis  earlier  name 
Shihab  al-Dln).  A  short  respite  from  barbarian 
invasions  was  thus  obtained,  and  Mucizz  al-Dln 
became  ruler  of  (jhaznln  under  the  suzerainty  of 
his  brother  who  reigned  at  Ghör.  He  immediately 
began  to  organize  expeditions  into  India,  not  only 
against  the  Hindus  and  the  Karmathian  heretics 
of  MuK\n,  but  also  against  the  still  existing  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  (jhaznawl  empire.  He  seized  and  im¬ 
prisoned  the  last  king  Khosraw  Malik  and  annexed 
his  dominions  in  583  (x  1 87).  Thus  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  Pandjab  as  a  base  for  his  further 
Indian  conquests.  Ghiyâih  al-Dln  was  himself  occu¬ 
pied  on  the  western  frontier  of  his  dominions.  He 
asserted  his  supremacy  over  Sïstân,  which  remained 
under  its  own  Maliks  as  governors  under  Ghaz- 
nawfs,  Schjjûks  and  GhOrls.  Tàdj  al-Dln  Harb  ad¬ 
mitted  his  supremacy,  but  continued  to  strike  his 
own  coins.  In  571  ( 1 1 75)  (jhiyaLh  al-Dln  occupied 
Hcrät.  In  588  (1192)  his  northern  dominions  were 
attacked  by  Sulpln  Sljah,  brother  of  Takash  the 
rilàh  of  K])*firizin.  Mu'izz  al-Dln  joined  his  brother 
from  (jhaznln  and  they  defeated  Sulfän  J>ljäh  on 
the  Murghab  R.,  but  the  l£hwärizm-Shühs  did  not 
give  up  their  plans  of  conquest.  As  long  as  Ghty&th 
al-Dln  and  Mucizz  al-Dln  lived  they  were  able  to 
guard  their  dominions,  but  Ghiyath  al-Dln  died  in 
598  (1201)  and  his  brother  who  succeeded  him 
was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic  at  Damyak  between 
the  Indus  and  the  L>jehlam  rivers  on  his  return 
from  a  campaign  against  the  Khôkhars  near  Lahore 
in  602  (1205).  He  had  made  his  cousin  cAlä’  al- 
Dln  ruler  of  GhGr  in  supersession  of  Ghiyäih  al- 
Dln  MahmQd  (son  of  the  late  king  (ihiyâtb  al-Din 
Muhammcd  b.  Sam),  but  after  the  death  of  Mu*izz 
al-Dln  («hiyälh  al-Dln  recovered  his  throne  but 
was  murdered  in  607  (1210-1211)  by  some  pri¬ 
soners  he  had  kept  at  the  desire  of  the  KhwXrizm- 
Shâh  in  his /ort  at  FcrGz-kGh.  He  was  not  able  to 
hold  his  own  at  (jhaznln,  where  the  power  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  generals,  formerly 
slaves,  of  Mucizz  al-Dln  Muhammcd  b.  Sam,  who 
had  left  no  son.  The  principal  of  these  were  Tädj 
al-Dln  Yalduz,  Kutb  al-Dln  Aibak,  Nàsir  al-Dln 
KubâCa  and  Shams  al-Dln  Iltutmish-  Of  these  four 
Yalduz  was  the  favorite  of  the  deceased  king,  and 
he  held  possession  of  Ghaznln  for  nine  years 
during  which  he  continued  to  put  the  deceased 
sovereign’s  name  on  his  coins  as  suzerain,  calling 
himself  *his  servant“  (c*/ bdu hu),  Kutb  al-I)!n’s  ac¬ 
tivity  was  confined  mainly  to  India,  but  he  once 
took  (»baznln  and  held  it  for  forty  days.  Kubàca 
made  a’  kingdom  for  himself  in  Sind  and  Multan 
and  disputed  the  possession  of  the  Pamjjâb  with 
Yalduz,  but  finally  succumbed  to  Iltutmish,  who 
established  a  dynasty  in  India.  Yalduz  was  a  strong 
ruler  and  kept  the  impending  invasions  at  bay  for 
a  time,  and  spread  his  authority  over  GhGr  and 
HcriU.  He  also  invaded  Slstan,  but  ended  in  making 
peace  with  Tndj  al-Dln  Harb  who  remained  in 

F  possession.  But  the  rivalry  between  Yalduz  and 
Itutmish  was  fatal  to  the  stability  of  the  kingdom. 
They  met  in  battle  at  Tiräorl  near  Karnil  in  612 
(1215)  and  Yalduz  was  defeated  and  put  to  death, 
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trat  Iltatmiab  though  strong  In  India  had  no  hold 
on  the  Ghaznln  territories,  and  was  unable  to  hold 
them.  The  Gbört  Maliks  had  lost  their  power  and 
there  was  no  one  left  to  withstand  the  conquering 
*AlÄ5  al-Dln  Muhammed  b.  Taka*h  of  Kh*ärizm. 
He  took  the  defenceless  town  of  Gbaznln  in  612 
(1215)  and  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  do¬ 
minions  of  QhCjr  and  Ghaznln.  He  left  his  son 
Djaläl  al-Dln  MangubartI  as  sultan  and  himself 
went  north  to  meet  a  yet  more  mighty  foe,  the 
irresistible  Cingiz  Khän.  After  his  defeat  and  death 
in  617  (1220)  mail!  al-Dln  made  a  brave  but 
hopeless  struggle  against  the  Moghul  advance.  He 
had  lost  his  hereditary  dominions  of  Khuärizm, 
and  made  Ghaznln  the  centre  of  his  resistance.  The 
Ghörl  Maliks  supported  him.  He  defeated  the 
Moghuls  at  Farwftn,  but  had  to  fall  back  before 
Cingiz  who  crossed  the  llindfi-kush  at  Dämiän. 
Djaläl  al-Dln  retired  on  the  Indus  but  was  over¬ 
whelmed  near  the  Nlläb  ferry,  and  only  escaped 
by  swimming  his  horse  across  the  river  where 
Cingiz  Khan  did  not  follow  him.  His  further  wan¬ 
derings  are  not  connected  with  Afghanistan.  The 
Moghul  invaders,  „the  accursed  pagans“,  were  now 
in  complete  possession  of  the  country.  Herat  was 
taken  by  Tüll  son  of  Cingiz  in  619  (1222),  and 
a  frightful  massacre  of  the  Mussulman  population 
followed.  Sistän  also  fell  before  him,  and  its  line 
of  independent  Maliks  finally  disappeared,  Ghaznln 
was  taken  by  Ogotai  after  the  defeat  of  Djaläl  al- 
Dln  on  the  Indus.  Cingiz  himself  returned  by 
Bämiän  to  Turkistän.  Ogotai  then  advanced  into 
Qhör,  and  using  this  territory  as  his  centre  of 
operations  he  dominated  the  mountains  of  Fcröz- 
köh  and  Ghardjistän  as  well  as  the  plains  of  the 
Garmscr  and  SMän.  The  last  Ghörl  Maliks  went 
down  before  the  flood,  and  Fërôz-koh  was  destroyed 
so  thoroughly  that  even  its  site  is  now  doubtful 
(619  =  1222).  Tülak,  another  strong  mountain  fort, 
made  a  successful  resistance  at  this  time  but  fell 
soon  afterwards.  Possibly  the  Moghul  colonization 
of  the  Hazära  hills  began  at  this  time,  as  we  learn 
that  the  population  of  Talak  wfas  transferred  to 
Sistän.  Other  mountain  towns  made  a  stubborn 
resistance,  but  their  tenacity  only  led  to  more 
thorough  destruction.  A  leader  of  the  people  of 
Ghör  was  Emir  Muhammed  of  Ghanjjistän,  who 
was  descended  from  the  Ghörl  Maliks  on  his 
mother's  side.  He  was  killed  in  the  fort  of  Ashyar 
during  its  siege  by  the  Moghuls  in  620  (1223).  The 
founders  of  the  Kurt  dynasty  were  his  descendants. 
The  greater  part  of  Afghanistan  was  now  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Moghul  empire,  but  on  the  eastern 
side  a  Turkish  chief  Saif  al-Dln  Hasan  Karlugh 
who  had  perhaps  been  associated  with  Djaläl  al- 
Dln  MangubartI  obtained  possession  of  Damian, 
Ghaznln  and  Ghör  for  a  time.  lie  certainly  was 
in  power  as  early  as  622  (1225)  as  a  coin  was 
struck  by  him  in  the  name  of  the  caliph  al-Zähir, 
and  continued  till  636  (1238)  when  he  submitted 
to  Ogotai  and  received  a  Moghul  Shi  hua  or  in¬ 
tendant.  Notwithstanding  this  he  was  driven 
into  India  by  the  Kuram  valley.  He  and  his  son 
Nâsir  al-Dln  ruled  in  Sind  for  twenty  years  longer. 
Ghaznln  and  the  Kuram  were  now  used  by  the 
Moghuls  as  a  base  for  their  further  invasion  of 
India.  We  hear  nothing  of  Afghans  in  connection 
with  these  movements,  and  it  is  possible  they  had 
not  spread  as  far  north  as  the  Kufam  valley.  After 
Ogotai's  death  the  Moghul  empire  was  divided,  and 
Afghanistan  fell  to  the  share  of  tbc  Persian  Ukhäns 


descended  from  TOIL  Under  their  suzerainty  a  Tadjik 
dynasty  known  as  the  Karts  or  Kevts  rose  to  power 
and  held  a  great  part  of  the  country  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years.  The  founder  was  Rukn  al-Dln 
Muhammed  Maraghänf  who  obtained  the  favor  of 
Cingiz  Khan  and  was  left  in  possession  of  Herat 
His  son  Shams  al-Dln  accompanied  MengQ  Khan* 
in  some  of  his  expeditions,  and  was  confirmed  in 
the  possession  of  Ghardjistän,  Gbör,  Faräh  and 
Sistän.  He  submitted  to  HQlägü  in  654  (1256), 
and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  wars  in  Sistän, 
not,  as  Howorth  says,  against  Afghans,  but  against 
the  indigenous  Tadjiks.  He  is  said  to  have  taken 
a  fort  in  an  island  in  a  lake  called  Dakar.  Raverty 
places  this  in  Sistän,  and  it  may  be  represented 
by  the  ruins  of  Kakhaha  on  the  island  of  Shahr-i 
Khwäjja  in  the  HämQn,  but  the  name  Dakar  seems 
never  to  have  been  used  in  Sistän.  Howorth  puts 
it  in  Lake  Abisläda,  which  seems  impossible.  The 
name  Dakar  may  possibly  be  due  to  confusion  with 
the  island  fortress  of  Dhakhar  on  the  Indus. 

Sistan  (now  also  called  Nlmröz)  was  probably 
the  centre  of  Shams  al-Din's  province,  as  under 
Abfika  wc  find  Nimrüz  included  in  a  list  of  pro¬ 
vinces  on  the  border  of  the  empire  of  the  llkhäns, 
which  were  left  under  their  own  princes.  Appa¬ 
rently  the  boundaries  of  this  province  were  ex¬ 
tensive  including  Herat  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  Gbör,  Zamlndawar  and  Zäbulistän.  Shams 
al-Dln  as  a  truc  Ghörl  made  his  capital  in  the 
mountains  at  Khaisar,  cast  of  Herat.  In  the  w’ar 
between  Abaka  and  Dora);  Shams  al-I)in  at  first 
sided  with  the  latter,  and  after  Abäkä’s  victory 
at  Herat  he  fell  into  disgrace  and  was  invued  or 
commanded  to  leave  his  „eagle's  nest“,  and  to  make 
Herat  his  headquarters  (673=  1275)  shortly  after 
he  was  summoned  to  ‘Iräfc  and  there  poisoned 
(676=1278).  I lis  son,  known  as  Shams  al-Dm 
II,  who  succeeded  is  said  by  Khondemlr  to  have 
besieged  Kandahar,  if  this  is  correct  and  does 
not  refer  to  an  older  capital  such  as  Dust  or  Gi- 
rishk  it  is  the  first  mention  of  Kandahar. 

This  prince  like  his  father  retired  to  {Chäisär 
leaving  Herat  to  his  son,  cAlä5  al-Dln,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  another  son,  Fakhr  al-Dln. 

He  himself  remained  at  Khüisär  till  his  death 
in  705  (1305).  Fakhr  al-Dln  after  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes  due  to  civil  wars  and  rebellions  among  the 
Moghul  leaders,  during  which  Herat  was  besieged 
by  Caghatai  Moghuls  under  Niköjlar,  remained 
in  possession  of  that  town  for  many  years  and 
erected  many  public  buildings  and  fortifications. 
Ultimately  he  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Ilkhän 
UldjaitQ,  and  took  to  the  mountains.  The  emir 
Dunihlimand  was  sent  against  Herat.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  citadel  by  the  governor  left  these 
by  Fakhr  al-Dln,  and  there  he  and  his  followers 
were  treacherously  murdered.  Fakhr  al-Dln  pro¬ 
fessed  great  sorrow,  but  remained  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  till  he  died  in  706  (1307)  soon  after  his 
father.  Ilis  son  GhiyäQi  al-Dln  succeeded  him. 
Herat  was  soon  taken  by  the  Moghuls.  Ghiyäth 
al-I>!n  then  went  to  the  Court  of  UldjaitQ  to  ask 
for  investiture;  he  was  imprisoned,  but  after  some 
time  was  allowed  to  return  and  was  invested  with 
the  government.  In  his  later  years  he  accompa¬ 
nied  Yasäul  into  Mä  warä'  al-nahr  and  took  part 
in  the  war  against  Yasäur  who  invaded  Khora.säa 
in  717  (1317).  In  these  wars  he  was  able  to  streng¬ 
then  his  position  as  the  power  of  the  llkhäns 
declined.  After  the  accession  of  Aba  Sa^d  he  won 
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farther  furor  by  the  successful  resistance  he  of¬ 
fered  to  another  invasion  of  Yosftur  (719=3  13x9). 
He  also  decorated  llcrftt  with  many  fine  buildings. 
The  final  defeat  and  death  of  Yasftur  still  further 
increased  the  power  of  the  Kurts,  and  after  con* 
soli  dating  his  power  and  capturing  the  famous 
hill  fort  of  TDlak,  Qbiyfith  al*Dln  was  able  to  go 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  (726=3  1325)  and  died 
soon  after  his  return  (729=1329).  After  the 
short  reigns  of  two  of  his  sons  the  third,  Mucizz 
al-liln,  succeeded  in  732  (1332),  and  reigned  for 
thirty-eight  years,  lie  was  a  strong  ruler,  and 
perhaps  in  the  break  up  of  the  empire  which 
followed  Abû  Sa'ld's  death  he  might  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  his  kingdom  really  indepen¬ 
dent  had  it  not  been  for  Timor's  invasion.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  his  position  os  a  Tadjik  prince 
excited  great  jealousy  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Moghuls,  and  they  combined  against  him  under 
the  emir  KazghAn  of  MA  warA'  al-nnhr.  lie  was 
driven  into  llcrAt  but  succeeded  in  defending  it, 
and  KazghAn  ultimately  withdrew  after  exacting 
a  treaty  to  the  effect  that  Mucizz  al-Dln  should 
attend  on  him  in  bis  own  dominions.  This  pro¬ 
mise  he  faithfully  kept,  and  thereby  obtained 
the  support  of  KazghAn  against  his  domestic 
enemies.  TimUr  in  his  early  days  served  under 
KazghAn  against  Muciz2  al-I)In  and  relates  in  his 
memoirs  that  even  then  he  had  determined  to 
make  KhorAsAn  his  own.  Mu(izz  al-Dln  died  in 
77t  (l37o)>  while  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Ti¬ 
mor.  His  son  (ihiyäth  al-Dln  Pfr  cAll  rashly  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  Timor's  supremacy,  and  in  782 
(1380).  TimOr  laid  siege  to  Herat.  The  Kurt  prince 
submitted,  and  was  well  received.  llerAt  was  spared, 
but  the  fortifications  were  levelled  and  the  trea¬ 
sure  carried  ofT.  Three  years  later,  however,  there 
was  an  outbreak  of  the  ühörl  troops  headed  by 
some  members  of  the  Kurt  family,  and  the  garri¬ 
son  was  slaughtered.  TimOr  retook  the  town,  and 
this  time  there  was  a  massacre  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  and  it  was  destroyed.  GhiyAlh  al-Dln  was 
killed  during  this  rising,  and  with  him  the  Kurt 
dynasty  came  to  an  end.  It  represented  the  last 
attempt  of  the  brave  and  civilized  TAdjiks  of  (jhfir 
and  lier  At  to  maintain  an  independent  kingdom 
in  their  own  land.  From  this  time  till  the  rise  of 
the  AfghAns  to  power  in. the  1 8*b  century  there 
was  no  indigenous  dynasty  ;  the  country  was  under 
the  rule  of  foreigners. 

In  the  course  of  TimQr*s  invasion  Sl,stfln  was 
frightfully  ravaged  and  has  never  since  enjoyed 
its  old  prosperity.  Irrigation  works  were  neglected 
and  towns  deserted.  The  ruins  of  SnrötAr,  Zarandj, 
Tarakun  and  Ramrod  still  remain  to  attest  its 
former  greatness.  KAbul  and  KandahAr  (now  rising 
into  importance)  were  rapidly  subdued,  and  the 
whole  country  became  part  of  TiiuQr's  empire.  In 
800  (1397)  TimOr  turned  to  the  east.  Ilis  grand¬ 
son  Plr  Muhammcd  was  made  governor  of  Kabul, 
(jhaznfn  and  KandahAr,  while  his  son  SfiAlirukh 
wu>  invested  with  the  kingdom  of  KhorAsAn  with 
his  capital  at  llcrAt.  Pfr  Muhammcd  made  a  raid 
on  the  Afghans  of  the  SulaimAn  Mountains  and 
then  marched  into  India.  TimOr  himself  hearing 
that  he  had  been  checked  at  MultAn  crossed  the 
llindO-kusb  from  AndarAb,  and  turned  aside  in 
I^ighmAn  to  attack  the  Siyäh-pösh  and  Katör  Ka¬ 
firs.  —  It  may  l>c  noted  that  a  principal  section  of 
the  Kafirs  still  bears  the  name  of  Katfr;  and  it 
is  possible  in  this  name  to  see  a  continuation  of 


the  title  Kid&ra  borne  by  the  later  Kush  Ails.  —  After 
this  expedition  he  again  attacked  the  turbulent 
Afghans,  and  crossed  the  Indus  at  the  spot  where 
HjalAl  al-Dln  Mangubarl!  had  swum  across.  He 
passed  through  BanO  both  going  to  and  returning 
from  Indio,  so  he  probably  followed  the  TGtl 
route  which  leads  through  the  country  of  the 
Ghalzais  and  Wazïrfs.  We  do  not  hear  of  any 
Afghans  being  enlisted  In  his  armies,  although 
TAdjiks  served  under  him.  When  TimUr  died  in 
807  (1405)  Pfr  Muhammed  was  ruling  at  Kabul, 
but  wasted  his  time  in  debauchery  while  Khalil 
seized  on  the  central  power.  The  war  which  fol¬ 
lowed  ended  with  the  murder  of  Pfr  Muhammcd. 
Khalil  was  dethroned  soon  after,  and  ShAhrukh* 
who  had  been  governing  well  at  llcrAt,  became 
supreme  monarch  (812  =  1409).  His  reign  of  nearly 
forty  years  was  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
during  which  the  land  had  time  to  recover  from 
the  devastations  of  recent  years.  llcrAt,  the  capi¬ 
tal,  profited  by  his  patronage,  and  many  fine 
buildings  were  erected,  some  of  which  still  exist. 
Ilis  son  Ulugh  Beg,  a  student  and  philosopher, 
reigned  as  supreme  king  only  three  years  when 
he  was  murdered  by  his  son  cAbd  al-I.atif  who 
reigned  for  a  few  months  only.  cAbd  Allah  fol¬ 
lowed  and  then  Babar  MlrzA  ruled  locally  for 
several  years,  but  never  became  emperor  (Cîür- 
gAn).  In  86l  (1456)  Abü  Sacfd  obtained  this  title, 
but  the  possession  of  KhorAsAn  and  Afghanistan 
was  disputed  by  Husain  BaikarA.  lie  conquered 
this  prince  in  870  (1465)  but  only  reigned  two 
years,  and  his  successor  Sultan  Ahmed  never  held 
KhorAsAn.  Husain  BaikarA  now  exercised  undis¬ 
puted  sway  from  his  capital  Herat  over  Kho¬ 
rAsAn,  SfstAn,  (ihör  and  ZamfndAwar  till  91 1 
(1506).  Herat  during  the  long  reigns  of  ShAhrukh 
and  Husain  BaikarA  was  at  the  height  of  its  fame, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  centres  of  poetry,  phi¬ 
losophy  and  art.  Towards  the  end  of  Sultan  Hu¬ 
sain's  reign  the  growing  power  of  ShaibAm  and 
his  Özbcgs  overshadowed  it  from  the  north,  and 
a  tendency  appeared  in  other  parts  of  Afghanistan 
to  break  up  into  separate  principalities,  though 
not  under  native  rulers.  BAbar  afterwards  the  con¬ 
queror  of  India  who  had  been  expelled  from  his 
hereditary  kingdom  in  FargliAna  and  Mä  wara5  al- 
nahr  established  himself  in  Kabul  and  took  the 
title  of  Padshah  (or  BadshAh,  as  it  is  pronounced 
in  Afghanistan  and  India).  KAbul  had  been  more 
or  less  independent  under  various  princes  of  the 
house  of  Timor,  and  had  just  been  seized  by 
Mu^Im  Arghiin  when  Babar  suddenly  appeared 
before  it  and  took  possession  of  it  (910=  1505). 
Kabul  remained  under  Babar  and  his  successors  the 
emperors  of  India  for  over  two  hundred  years, 
until  the  invasion  of  Nadir  ShAh. 

The  rise  to  power  of  the  Arghflns  was  more 
dangerous  to  the  KhorAsAn  kingdom.  Dhu'1-Nün 
Beg  Arghfin,  &  descendant  of  the  Ilkhäns  of  Persia 
distinguished  himself  in  war  and  was  invested 
with  the  government  of  (Jlmr  and  SlstAn.  After 
a  successful  campaign  against  the  Hazara  and 
Nikôdarl  tribes  lie  received  in  addition  ZamîndA- 
war  and  the  Garmscr,  and  fixed  his  capital  at  the 
growing  centre  Kandahar.  There  he  became  practi¬ 
cally  independent,  and  extended  his  power  south¬ 
wards,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son  ShAh  Beg, 
to  the  BolAn  Pass  and  SiwistAn.  He  is  still  known 
in  BalOC  legend  as  ZunQ  commander  of  ShAh 
Husain's  armies.  In  902  (1497)  he  espoused  the 
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cause  of  BadI*  al-Zamffo,  the  rebel  son  of  Husain, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  In  904 
(1498-1499)  Husain  invaded  Zamlndäwar  but  was 
obliged  to  retire,  and  Qhu’l-Nün  Beg  himself  now 
openly  invaded  Herfit  drawing  his  army  from  the 
warlike  population  of  Ghör,  Zamlndäwar  and  Kan¬ 
dahar,  probably  Tadjiks  and  Afghans.  This  war 
left  him  stronger  than  ever,  as  Badi*  al-Zamän 
received  the  province  of  Balkh,  and  Sistan  was 
given  to  Hhu'l-Nfln  Beg.  The  successful  raid  of 
his  son  Mukfm  on  Kabul  for  a  time  added  to  his 
reputation.  Sultan  Husain  died  in  9t  I  (1506), 
ar.d  during  Badic  al-Zamän’s  short  reign  1  >hu*l- 
NSn  Beg  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  but 
ShaibänI’»  invasion  was  fatal  to  him.  lie  was  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  in  the  first  battle  against  the 
Ozbcgs,  and  ShaibänI  took  Herat  in  91 3  (1507). 
His  sons  Shah  Beg  and  Mukfm  were  now  be¬ 
tween  Babar  and  ShaibänI.  Babar  with  some  right 
claimed  to  be  heir  to  Timor’s  empire  and  advanced 
against  Kandalulr,  while  the  ArghOn  princes  allied 
themselves  with  his  old  enemy  ShaibänI.  Babar 
defeated  them  and  took  Kandahar.  He  left  his 
son  Näsir  Mlrzä  in  charge  there,  and  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  attacked  by  ShaibänI.  Babar  himself 
had  been  on  his  way  to  Herat  to  concert  mea¬ 
sures  of  defence  against  the  Ozbcgs  with  Sultan 
Husain  when  he  heard  of  the  latter’s  death.  He 
joined  the  sultan’s  sons  in  their  campaign  on  the 
Murghäb,  and  then  after  visiting  Herat  returned 
in  winter  by  the  mountain  road  to  Kabul,  a 
journey  during  which  he  and  his  troops  under¬ 
went  great  hardships.  He  returned  to  Kabul  in 

912  (beginning  of  1 507)  just  in  time  to  suppress 
a  dangerous  plot  among  his  own  relations.  Then 
he  followed  his  expedition  to  Kandahar  in  the 
summer,  and  was  back  in  Kabul  by  Djumädä  I 

913  (Sept.  1507),  arranging  an  Indian  expedition, 

and  had  already  started  when  he  was  recalled  by 
the  news  that  Kandahar  had  fallen  and  that  the 
Arghüns  had  been  restored  by  Shaibanl.  When 
the  news  reached  him  he  was  actually  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Afghan  tribes  of  I>jagdalak  and 
Nangrahar,  tribes  recently  established  in  the  Kabul 
valley.  lie  had  great  difficulty  in  holding  even 
Kabul,  where  his  authority  was  threatened  by 
rebellion  and  mutiny.  Shaibanf  was  now  possessor 
of  Khoräsän  and  overlord  of  Kandahar,  but  his 
power  began  to  decline.  His  armies  suffered  se¬ 
verely  during  an  expedition  into  the  mountains 
of  Glior,  and  another  warrior  king,  fthàh  Isma  il, 
founder  of  the  Safawl  kingdom  of  Persia,  threat-  ; 
cned  him  from  the  west.  In  916  (1510)  lsmacfl 
invaded  Khoräsän  and  ShaibänI  was  defeated  and 
slain  near  Mcrw.  Herat  passed  into  Ismael’s  pos¬ 
session,  and  the  ShiTte  doctrines  were  enforced 
there  by  a  severe  persecution.  Babar  now  allied 
himself  with  lsmacil  and  recovered  for  a  time 
possession  of  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Central 
Asia,  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Kabul  to  his  brother 
Näsir  MirzS.  The  alliance  with  the  Safawl  king 
however  was  impopular,  and  the  Ozbcgs  rallied. 
In  the  end  Babar,  after  the  severe  defeat  at 
Chazhdawän  ncar  ]}uy,arft  j S  =:  j  5 1 2)  from  which 

he  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  had  to  fall  back 
upon  Kabul,  which  he  found  in  great  disorder, 
and  he  had  to  suppress  outbreaks  among  his  own 
Moghul  troops  and  among  the  Afghan  tribes. 
The  Vusufzais  had  moved  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  into  the  Peshawar  valley,  and  expelled  their 
predecessors  the  Diläzäks  from  the  mountains  of 


Badjawr  and  Swat.  Babar  put  them  down  severely 
and  took  Badjawr  with  great  slaughter.  He  also 
had  to  put  down  risings  among  the  Hazäras.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  Kandahar  where  2häh 
Beg  ArghQn  was  still  established.  He  had  tried  in 
vain  to  make  terms  with  Sh-’lh  IsmaTl,  had  been 
imprisoned  at  Herat,  but  escaped,  and  had  since 
been  endeavoring  to  establish  a  kingdom  for  himself 
in  Sind,  which  he  invaded  with  the  assistance  of 
some  Balô£  tribes  in  917  (151t).  Bihar  made  two 
attempts  to  take  Kandahar  before  he  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  928  (1522).  Shah  Beg  then  removed  his 
headquarters  to  Sh-al  (<>uctta)  in  summer  and  Slbf 
in  winter,  and  pursued  his  schemes  in  Sind,  while 
the  whole  Kandahär  province  remained  in  Babar** 
possession.  Babar  now  felt  himself  strong  enough 
to  embark  on  the  scries  of  enterprises  which  ended 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  I.(5df 
Afghans  in  India.  He  always  preferred  Kabul  to 
the  plains  of  India,  and  was  buried  at  Ghaznîn  where 
his  tomb  is  marked  by  a  column. 

This  period  was  marked  by  four  simultaneous 
invasions  of  the  plains  of  India  from  the  mountains 
to  the  west  of  the  Indus  valley.  Two  of  these  were 
invasions  by  armies  led  by  ambitious  kings  anxious 
to  carve  out  kingdoms  for  themselves,  i.  e.  that  of 
Bâbar  which  founded  the  Moghul  empire,  and  that 
of  the  Arghiins  which  founded  a  short-lived  kingdom 
in  Sind.  The  other  two  were  of  the  nature  of 
national  migrations,  the  movement  of  whole  trilles 
seeking  for  fertile  lands  on  which  to  settle.  Of 
these  the  first  was  the  movement  of  the  Yüsufzais, 
the  I.ôhânfs  and  other  Afghan  tribes  into  the  valleys 
of  Peshawar,  Köhat  and  Bann,  and  the  second  the 
movement  of  a  great  mass  of  Balût  tribes  into 
the  Indus  basin,  whose  descendants  are  still  very 
numerous  in  North  Sind  and  the  South  Pandjäb. 

Afghanistan  itself  entered  upon  a  more  settled 
period  under  the  influence  of  the  two  great  empires 
of  India  and  Persia  between  which  it  was  divided. 
Herat  and  Sistan  remained  with  Persia  though  still 
for  a  time  troubled  by  Ozbcg  raids.  Kabul  remained 
part  of  the  Moghul  empire  while  Kandahär  some¬ 
times  belonged  to  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other. 
The  power  of  the  Moghul  emperors  was  gradually 
restricted  to  the  south  of  the  IIindG-ku*h.  North 
of  it  Sulaimän  Mlrzä,  established  by  Bâbar  as 
governor  of  Badakhihän,  founded  something  like 
an  independent  dynasty,  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  remained  under  the  Shaibänidcs.  Ismä'il 
died  in  930  (1524),  and  Bâbar  in  937  (1530). 
Babar*»  son  Humayün  succeeded  him  and  hi* 
brothers  Kämrän,  Ilindäl  and  ‘Askarl  held  various 
governments.  Kabul  and  Kandahär  were  united 
with  the  Pamjjab  under  Kämrän.  On  the  Persian 
side  Tahmäsp  the  successor  of  Ismäcil  had  made 
his  brother  Säm  Mirzä  governor  of  Herat.  The 
Safawl*  regarded  Kandahar  as  an  appanage  of  the 
kingdom  of  Khoräsän  now  in  their  possession,  and 
considered  its  occupation  by  the  Moghul  emperors 
to  be  a  usurpation.  In  94X  (153$)  Säm  Mlrzä  made 
a  sudden  attack  on  it,  but  it  resisted  him  success¬ 
fully,  and  after  eight  months  Kämrän  arrived  and 
raised  the  siege.  Ouring  Säm’s  absence  the  Ozbcgs 
under  cb’baid  Alläh  invaded  Khoräsän,  and  the 
unfortunate  town  of  Herat  was  again  taken  and 
sacked.  Tahmäsp  recovered  it,  deposed  Säm  and 
himself  attacked  Kandahär  which  he  took;  but  it 
was  recovered  by  Kämrän.  Meanwhile  IIumäyQn 
lost  his  throne  in  India  through  the  rising  of  the 
Sûr  Afghans  under  Shër  Shah,  and  in  950  (1543) 
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be  made  hit  way  from  Sind  through  the  desert 
tooth  of  )£andahsr  to  SlstUn  and  Persia,  where  he 
was  treated  hospitably  by  Shah  Tahmftsp.  In  952 
(1545)  with  the  assistance  of  a  Persian  army  he 
laid  siege  to  Kandahar  which  was  held  against  him 
by  bis  brother  cAskart  on  behalf  of  Kamran  ;  and 
took  it  after  a  prolonged  resistance.  In  accordance 
with  his  engagement  with  Tahmasp  he  made  the 
town  over  to  the  Persians,  but  this  excited  great 
discontent  among  his  own  followers,  and  IIumflyGn 
at  last  retook  Kandahar  from  the  Persians,  and 
treated  the  province  as  part  of  his  own  dominions 
greatly  to  the  anger  of  Tahmasp.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  IiumayQn  took  Kabul  and  with  it  obtained 
possession  of  his  young  son  Akbar  now  three  years 
old.  During  the  next  few  years  the  war  between 
the  brothers  went  on  with  varying  fortunes.  Kftmran 
twice  regained  possession  of  Kabul  but  could  not 
hold  it  long;  on  one  occasion  lie  is  said  to  have 
exposed  the  young  prince  Akbar  on  the  battle¬ 
ments.  lie  then  spent  some  time  among  the 
Mahmand  and  Khalil  tribes  of  Afghans,  whom  he 
incited  to  plunder  the  Kabul  valley.  At  last  in 
961  (i553)i  surrendered  to  IiumayQn  and  was 
deprived  of  his  sight.  IlumayOn  now  held  the 
kingdom  of  Kabul  and  Kandahar  and  found  himself 
strong  enough  to  attempt  the  rcconqucst  of  India. 
This  resulted  in  his  victory  over  the  SGr  kings, 
but  shortly  afterwards  in  963  (1556)  he  died  from 
the  effect  of  an  accident.  While  the  young  king 
Akbar  was  occupied  in  completing  the  rcconqucst  of 
India  TahmOsp  took  the  opportunity  (965  =  1558) 
of  seizing  on  Kandahar,  and  it  remained  under 
Persian  rule  until  the  prince  Muzaffar  Husain  sur¬ 
rendered  it  to  Akbar  thirty-eight  years  later  in 
1003  (1594)  during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
the  Persian  king  'Abbas  the  Great.  The  future 
history  of  Kandahar  may  be  given  here.  In  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  I>jahän-glr  in  1031  (1621) 
àlilli  cAbbäs  recovered  it,  but  it  was  lost  again 
by  his  successor  Sitfh  Saft  I  in  whose  time  the 
governor  lAli  Mardün  Klj.ln  surrendered  it  to  Shah 
Djahfln  (1047  =  1637);  Gfriidik  was  also  taken 
after  a  siege,  and  Zamlndftwar  occupied.  In  1058 
(1648)  the  young  Persian  king  cAbbils  II,  then 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  led  an  army  to  Kandahar 
and  took  it,  and  it  never  again  formed  part  of 
dominions  of  the  Moghul  empire.  Shah  J)jahan's 
armies  in  vain  attempted  the  rcconqucst.  The  rival 
princes  AwrangzCb  and  Därü-shiköh  both  conducted 
expeditions  against  it,  but  were  equally  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  last  (1062=  1652) 
no  further  attempts  were  made. 

With  the  exception  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Kan¬ 
dahar  there  is  little  to  record  in  the  history  of 
Afghanistan  during  the  time  it  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  Moghul  and  Safawl  empires.  The 
Afghan  tribes  were  steadily  increasing  in  numbers 
and  influence,  and  it  was  probably  at  this  period 
that  the  'Abdälls  and  (»halzais  spread  from  their 
mountains  over  the  more  fertile  lands  of  Kanda¬ 
har  and  Zamlndüwar  and  the  Tarnak  and  Arghan¬ 
düb  valleys.  The  decline  in  the  position  and 
influence  of  the  Tadjik  races  which  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  Mongolian  invasions,  and  the 
occupation  of  their  mountain  fortresses  of  (»hör 
by  a  semi-Mongolian  population,  gave  the  Afghan 
race  the  opportunity  of  rising  into  prominence. 
In  their  eastern  mountains  they  had  been  but 
little  affected  by  invaders  eager  chiefly  to  press 
on  through  the  passes  to  the  plunder  of  India, 


and  the  same  need  of  an  outlet  for  their  Increasing 
population  which  led  them  to  spread  into  the 
plains  of  India  on  the  east  also  led  the  pastoral 
tribes  to  spread  westwards.  The  mountain  tribes 
continued  to  maintain  practical  independence  of 
all  rule.  The  Moghul  government  at  Kabul  ruled 
nominally,  but  its  actual  power  was  confined  to 
the  open  valleys.  In  994  (1586)  for  instance 
Ak bar’s  army  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  YGsufzais  of  Swât  and  Badjawr,  and 
the  general  Radja  Bfrbal  was  slain.  Radja  Man 
Singh  afterwards  defeated  the  mountaineers  but  they 
were  never  really  conquered;  they  often  raided 
the  plains  and  sometimes  took  sides  in  dynastic 
quarrels,  as  when  the  YGsufzais  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  pretended  prince  Shudja'  against  Awrangzgb. 
When  Shäh  cÄlam  I  before  his  accession  was 
governor  of  Kabul  under  Awrangzeb  in  IU4 
(1702)  one  of  his  commanders  Purdil  Khan,  him¬ 
self  an  Afghan,  was  killed  with  all  his  troops 
when  trying  to  pass  from  Khöst  to  Kabul,  and 
he  had  to  bribe  the  triber  to  keep  open  the  road 
between  Kabul  and  Peshawar. 

In  the  Kandahar  province  the  frequent  changes 
of  government  between  India  and  Persia  fomented 
dissensions  and  intrigue,  and  enabled  the  power¬ 
ful  tribes  to  play  off  one  against  the  other.  The 
Abdâlis  near  Kandahar  succeeded  in  this  manner 
in  obtaining  concessions  from  tülüh  cAbbüs  the 
Great.  SadO  was  recognized  as  chief,  and  his 
descendants  the  Sadöznis  became  the  ruling  fa¬ 
mily.  Nevertheless  their  misconduct  led  to  part 
of  the  tribe  being  removed  to  the  Herat  pro¬ 
vince.  This  removal  led  to  an  extension  of  the 
influence  of  the  Ghalzai  tribe  near  Kandahar, 
and  their  power  continued  to  increase  until  the 
accession  of  the  emperor  &hah  cAlam  I,  when 
the  Ghalzais  of  the  Kandahar  province  began  to 
intrigue  with  him  against  the  Persian  government. 
The  plot  was  discovered  and  Gurgln  Khan,  a 
Georgian  chief,  was  sent  to  Kandahar  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  arrested  Mir  Wais  the  Ghalzai 
chief.  During  his  imprisonment  however  Mir  Wais 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  Shall  Hu¬ 
sain  the  Persian  king,  and  was  allowed  to  return 
to  his  tribe.  Shortly  afterwards  he  treacherously 
murdered  Gurgln  Khan  whom  he  had  invited  to 
a  banquet,  seized  upon  Kandahar  and  defeated 
all  attempts  to  subdue  him.  He  died  soon  after, 
and  his  brother  cAbd  al-cAzIz,  who  showed  an 
inclination  to  submit  to  Persia,  was  murdered  by 
Mahmud  son  of  Mir  Wais,  who  established  him¬ 
self  as  ruler. 

At  the  same  period  the  section  of  the  Abdall 
tribe  in  the  Herat  province  became  practically 
masters  of  that  province,  und  defeated  a  strong 
force  sent  against  them  under  Safi  Kull  Khan, 
and  held  their  own  till  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah, 
even  taking  Karah  from  the  Ghalzais  after  the 
latter  had  conquered  Persia.  But  the  Ghalzais 
were  the  most  formidable  tribe  at  this  period, 
and  MahmGd,  perceiving  the  weakness  into  which 
the  Safawl  monarchy  had  fallen,  boldly  invaded 
Persia.  He  marched  by  way  of  Slstan  and  Karmün, 
but  was  defeated  by  Lujf  cAlI  Khan  and  fell  back 
on  Kandahar.  At  the  same  time  the  Abdalls  spread 
over  Khorasan  and  laid  siege  to  Mcshhed.  Mahmüd 
soon  strengthened  himself  by  the  alliance  of  a 
large  body  of  BalOces  and  renewed  his  attack. 
On  this  occasion  he  took  Karmän  a  second  time, 
and  leaving  Yezd  untouched,  marched  straight  to 
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Ixpahla.  ShffH  Husain  tried  in  rain  to  bribe  him, 
and  after  an  unexpected  victory  lfpahftn  fell  into 
his  hands  through  the  folly  and  cowardice  of  its 
rulers.  Husain  abdicated  and  crowned  MahmQd 
with  his  own  hands,  and  the  Ohalzai  chief  became 
£bäh  of  Persia.  The  reigns  of  MahmQd  and  his 
successor  Athraf  belong  to  Persian  history.  They 
were  in  no  way  fitted  to  reign  over  a  country 
like  Persia,  and  had  not  sufficient  force  behind 
them  to  oppose  any  truly  national  movement. 
Even  the  support  of  the  Kandahar  province  was 
lost  when  Aghraf  succeeded  his  cousin  MahmQd, 
whose  brother  was  able  to  retain  Kandahar.  The 
Abdalls  too  remained  independent  in  Herat.  Thus 
when  Nadir  Kuli  Khan  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  national  movement,  even  though  he  was  an 
Afshär!  Turk  and  a  Sunni,  Asbrnf's  government 
collapsed  rapidly,  and  few  of  the  Qhalzais  sur¬ 
vived  to  reach  their  native  country.  Ashraf  was 
killed  while  wandering  in  HalOCistan  in  1 142 
(1729).  Nadir  now  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Abdälls  under  Malik  MahmQd  J\han  who  held 
Mcshhed  (1142=1728).  lie  thoroughly  defeated 
them  and  took  many  prisoners.  Nevertheless  he 
perceived  their  value  as  fighting  men  and  secured 
their  support  by  restoring  them  to  their  old  home 
near  Kandahar,  from  which  he  removed  the  C fai¬ 
sais  when  he  had  the  opportunity.  He  banished 
them  to  the  Herat  province,  but  very  few  if  any 
seem  to  have  really  settled  there,  and  there  are 
none  there  at  the  present  day.  When  Nadir  Shah 
had  made  himself  king  of  Persia  he  laid  siege  to 
Kandahar  which  resisted  him  for  a  year,  but  at 
last  fell.  During  the  siege  he  had  built  up  a  new 
town  outside  the  old  walls  which  he  called  Nadir- 
sbad.  The  Ghalzai  power  was  thoroughly  broken 
up,  but  towards  the  Afghan  tribes  in  general  and 
especially  the  Abdalls  he  pursued  a  policy  of 
conciliation,  and  enlisted  large  numbers  in  his 
army.  Many  Qhalzais  took  refuge  in  the  Kabul 
province  of  the  Indian  empire,  and  Nadir  Shah, 
Asserting  that  his  remonstrances  had  received  no 
reply,  advanced  on  Kabul  which  fell  at  once.  Thus 
it  was  finally  severed  from  the  Moghul  empire. 
The  last  known  date  of  any  coin  of  the  emperor 
Muhammcd  Shah  struck  there  is  1138  (1725). 
Nadir  £hah  apparently  did  not  use  the  Kabul 
mint,  but  struck  coins  at  Kandahar  in  1 1 50  (1737), 
the  year  of  his  conquest,  and  others  struck  at 
Nadirabad  no  doubt  refer  to  the  period  of  the 
siege.  The  whole  of  Afghanistan  was  now  in  his 
hands  and  afforded  him  the  necessary  base  for  his 
invasion  of  India  in  H52  (1739).  As  a  result  of 
his  victory  over  Muhammcd  Shäh  the  whole  Moghul 
territory  west  of  the  Indus  including  Peshawar 
and  the  DSradjät  with  the  suzerainty  over  the  Kal- 
hôra  or  cAbbasï  rulers  of  Sind  w'as  ceded  to  him 
as  well  as  the  province  of  Kabul.  On  his  return 
from  Dehll  (1152=  1740)  he  first  crossed  the  Indus 
at  Attock  and  attacked  the  Yüsufzais  who  had 
been  giving  trouble,  and  then  went  to  Kabul. 
Thence  he  descended  via  the  Kuram  valley  and 
the  Banga&h  country,  and  went  through  the  Dë- 
radjät  to  Sind,  returning  by  the  Bolän  to  Kan¬ 
dahar  and  thence  to  Herat.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  relied  to  a  great  extent  on  his  Af¬ 
ghan  troops  and  but  little  on  the  Persians  from 
whom  he  was  alienated  by  his  Sunn!  creed.  The 
Abdalls  were  especially  favored  and  their  young 
chief  Ahmed  Khan  rose  to  a  high  position  in  his 
army.  Tradition  says  that  Nadir  himself  prophesied 


that  A1>mcd  would  be  king  after  him.  When 
Nadir  £h*h  was  assassinated  by  Persians  and 
Kizil-bflsh,  Ahmed  Shäh  who  was  near  by  with  a 
strong  body  of  Abdalls  seized  on  a  treasure  con* 
voy  and  made  his  way  to  Kandahar,  where  he 
made  himself  king,  and  obtained  possession  of  all 
the  eastern  portion  of  Nadir's  empire  up  to  the 
Indus.  Herat  soon  followed,  and  in  the  general 
break  up  of  the  Persian  monarchy  Ahmed  Shah 
acted  as  the  protector  of  Shahrukh,  grandson  of 
Nadir  Shah,  who  was  blinded  by  his  enemies,  and 
maintained  a  principality  for  him  in  KhorasSn. 
This  province  in  reality  formed  part  of  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Ahmed  &fcah  and  his  son  TimOr  Shah, 
both  of  whom  occasionally  struck  coins  at  Mc*h- 
hed,  but  Shahrukh  continued  to  rule  in  name 
until  he  was  seized  and  killed  by  Agha  Muham¬ 
mcd  Kadj.ir  after  Timflr  Shah's  death.  Herat  was 
however  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Dur¬ 
rani  monarchy,  and  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kho- 
rasan  has  remained  divided  between  Persia  and 
Afghanistan.  In  popular  parlance  the  name  is  still 
employed  to  denote  the  Kandahar  province  and 
the  tableland  west  of  the  Indus  valley. 

Ahmed  Sfiah  made  KandahSr  his  capital  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Ahmed sfiähl  which  appears 
on  his  coins  and  those  of  his  successors.  He  took 
the  title  of  Durr-i  Durrän,  and  his  tribe,  the  Ab¬ 
dalls,  have  since  then  been  known  as  Durrani.  His 
family  had  long  been  looked  up  to,  and  this  fact, 
combined  with  his  tact  and  energy,  enabled  him 
to  hold  his  own.  The  tribes  were  treated  mildly,  and 
he  relied  upon  foreign  war  rather  than  taxation  to 
provide  him  with  a  revenue.  The  Durranis  were 
proud  of  him  and  followed  him  willingly,  but  they 
were  not  an  easy  race  to  govern,  and  his  son  Timür 
Sfiah  on  this  account  moved  his  capital  to  Kabul 
where  the  population  is  mainly  Tadjik.  In  his  Indian 
conquests  Ahmed  £hàh  not  only  rivalled  but  ex¬ 
celled  Nadir  Shäh,  and  extended  his  dominions 
far  beyond  the  Indus.  He  added  the  provinces  of 
Kashmir,  of  Lahore  and  Multan,  that  is  the  greater 
part  of  the  Pandj.lb  and  the  suzerainty  over  the 
DäwQdpotrns  of  BahawalpQr  to  his  dominions. 

lie  invaded  India  several  times,  and  occupied 
Dehll  more  than  once.  His  defeat  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  at  Panlpat  in  1 1 74  (1761)  was  a  turning 
point  in  Indian  history,  but  he  did  not  add  any 
provinces  beyond  the  Pandjab  to  his  own  domin¬ 
ions.  His  wars  with  the  Sikhs  were  perpetual 
and  led  to  the  eventual  loss  of  the  province. 
The  khän  of  Kalät  too  the  Brahol  Naslr  Khan 
who  had  become  feudatory  to  Nadir  Shah  declar¬ 
ed  his  indépendance  in  1 172  (  1758).  Ahmed 
Shah  besieged  Kalät  without  success,  and  being 
called  away  to  India  accepted  a  purely  nominal 
submission.  Naslr  Khän,  however, supported  Ahmed 
Shäh  in  his  wars  in  Khoräsan,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  his  victory  over  Karim  Khän  Zend  in 
1182  (1768).  On  this  occasion  the  blind  Afshär! 
prince  took  the  side  of  Karim  Khan  and  sheltered 
him  in  Mcshhcd  which  Ahmed  Shah  reduced  by 
blockade. 

Ahmed  Shah  died  at  Murghäb  in  the  hills  near 
Kandahar  in  1187  (1773),  leaving  his  successor  a 
very  extensive  but  insecure  empire. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  break  up  of  the  Moghul  empire  together  with 
the  invasions  first  of  Nadir  Shah  and  then  of 
Ahmed  Shah  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Afghan 
settlement  in  the  Ganges  valley,  some  of  the  ad- 
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venturers  rose  to  great  power  such  as  the  Kohda 
Hifi*  Rmhmat  Kb  ft»  and  the  Bangagh  Nawftbs  of 
Farrtilçhabftd. 

Timor  Shah  had  held  important  posts  ander  his 
father,  such  as  the  Ni/Smship  of  Lahore  and  Multan, 
which  is  marked  by  a  distinct  series  of  coins.  At 
the  time  of  Ahmed  Shah's  death  he  was  at  Herat, 
and  only  obtained  possession  of  Kandahar  aAer 
seizing  and  executing  his  brother  SulaimOn,  who 
had  been  set  up  as  his  rival.  He  soon  moved  his 
capital  to  Kabul,  and  reigned  uneventfully  for 
twenty  years,  during  which  the  monarchy  declined 
steadily  in  strength  and  stability,  although  exter¬ 
nally  it  remained  unimpaired.  The  authority  of  the 
central  government  over  the  outer  provinces  was 
precarious.  The  Sikhs  grew  in  power  and  took 
Multan  in  1196  (1781),  but  TimQr  &hah  retook  it 
the  same  year.  In  Sind  the  feudatory  Kalhöräs 
were  overthrown  and  replaced  by  Balöfc  emirs  of 
the  Talbur  tribe  (commonly  called  Talpurs),  who 
waged  successful  war  against  TimQr  Shah’s  gene¬ 
rals  from  1197  (1782)  to  1201  (1786),  and  re¬ 
mained  independent,  although  they  accepted  a 
nominal  suzerainty.  The  Mangit  emir  of  Bukhara 
MafsQm,  who  had  been  encroaching  on  the  Turkistân 
province,  especially  Merw,  also  made  a  nominal 
submission  when  attacked  by  TimQr  Shall,  but 
retained  all  his  conquests.  In  Kashmir  also  there 
was  a  revolt  which  was  suppressed.  Internally  the 
power  of  the  Birakzai  clan  of  Durränls  became 
gradually  greater.  TimQr  Shäh  died  in  1207(1793) 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Zamän  Shäh,  who 
reigned  till  he  was  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Mahmud  Shah  in  12 15  (1800).  Short  as  his  reign 
was  he  was  able  to  concentrate  in  it  crimes  and 
follies  enough  to  wreck  the  Durrani  monarchy. 
Although  weakened  at  home  by  the  rivalry  of  his 
brothers  MahmQd  and  Shudjäc  al-Mulk,  threatened 
in  KborQsitn  by  the  Kndjurs  and  in  the  north  by 
Shah  Murad  Mangit,  and  in  the  south  defied  by 
the  khan  of  Kalät  and  the  emirs  of  Sind,  yet  he 
could  not  refrain  from  wasting  his  strength  in 
foolish  attempts  to  rival  Ahmed  Shah's  conquests 
in  India,  and  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  Islam 
against  Sikhs  and  MahrQttQs.  This  brought  him  into 
co!lision  with  the  English  now  rapidly  becoming 
the  ruling  power  in  North  India.  His  first  invasion, 
1209  (1795)  cut  short  at  Hasan  Abdftl  by  the 
news  that  Agha  Muhammed  Kä<ljär  had  captured 
Me>J]hcd  and  murdered  the  blind  old  &hahrukh. 
Having  been  appeased  by  an  embassy  from  the 
Persian  king  he  began  a  second  invasion  of  India, 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  rebellion  of  MahmQd 
at  Herat.  Having  defeated  this  rising  he  invaded 
the  Pandjâb,  and  this  time  reached  Lahore  and 
received  the  nominal  submission  of  the  Sikhs,  now 
headed  by  Randjit  Singh,  but  the  Kadjar  encroach¬ 
ments  in  Khorösän  again  called  him  back.  MahmQd 
meanwhile  led  a  wandering  life  intriguing  with 
discontented  persons  in  Herat  and  Kandahar. 
Among  these  was  the  powerful  leader  of  the 
Barakzai  clan,  Painda  Khan,  known  by  the  title 
of  Sarfaräz  Khan,  who  was  jealous  of  the  authority 
wielded  by  the  vizier  Wafû’dàr  Kh3n.  The  con¬ 
spiracy  was  detected  and  Painda  Khan  was  exe¬ 
cuted.  His  son  Path  .Khan  fled  to  Mahmud  in 
KhorasAn  and  induced  him  to  throw  himself  on 
the  sympathy  of  the  Durrünl  tribe  with  whom 
Taman  Shah  was  unpopular  (Taman  Shah’s  mother 
was  a  Yusufzai  while  Mahmud’s  was  a  Popalzai 
Durrani).  This  advice  was  justified  by  the  result. 


MahmQd  obtained  possession  of  Çaodohlr  while 
the  infatuated  Zom&n  Shfth  was  preparing  for 
another  invasion  of  India.  MahmQd  advanced  on 
Kabul  and  ZamQn  fled,  but  was  soon  captured 
and  blinded  (1215  =  1800).  Simultaneously  with 
Mahmud’s  accession  at  Kabul  ghudj&c  al-Mulk 
proclaimed  himself  king  at  Peshawar.  He  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  (ihalzai  rising  against  MahmQd  and  in 
1218  (1803)  he  took  Kabul,  imprisoned  MahmQd 
and  released  the  blind  ZamQn  Shah,  his  own  whole 
brother.  For  a  time  Kandahar  was  held  by 
Mahmud's  son  Kamran  supported  by  Fatly  Khan, 
but  the  latter  made  terms  for  himself  and  sub¬ 
mitted,  but  discontented  with  his  position  almost 
immediately  set  up  a  rival  king  Kaisar  Shah  son 
of  Zaman.  The  next  few  years  were  occupied  by 
constant  intrigues.  Fath  Khan  changed  rapidly  from 
one  pretender  to  another,  sometimes  supporting 
MahmQd  and  Kamran,  sometimes  Kaisar  while 
Shudjac  al-Mulk  dissipated  his  strength  in  expe¬ 
ditions  to  Sind  and  Kashmir.  Finally  Fath  Khan, 
who  was  now  supporting  MahmQd,  defeated  Shudjäc 
al-Mulk  at  Nfmla  (1224  =  1809).  He  fled  into 
India,  and  Mahmad’s  second  reign  began.  He  was 
however  absolutely  dependent  on  Fath  Khan,  whose 
power  became  very  great.  His  brother  Döst  Mu¬ 
hammed  held  high  office,  another  brother  Muham- 
med  Ac/am  became  governor  of  Kashmir,  and 
another  Kohandil  governor  of  Kandahar.  Herat 
which  had  become  independent  under  another 
prince  was  reconquered  by  Fath  Khan  and  Döst 
Muhammed  in  1232  (1816).  Soon  afterwards  Döst 
Muhammed  incurred  the  enmity  of  Kämran,  who 
had  become  governor,  by  entering  his  harem  and 
insulting  his  sister.  He  fled  to  Kashmir  and  Kâmrîn 
took  his  vengeance  on  Fath  Kh5n  whom  he  blinded 
and  afterwards  killed  with  the  consent  of  MahmQd. 
Although  perfidious  and  unscrupulous  Fath  Khan 
was  greatly  admired  by  the  Afghans,  and  his 
brother  Döst  Muhammed  had  no  difficulty  in  rais¬ 
ing  a  large  force  and  defeating  MahmQd  in  1235 
(1818)  near  Kabul.  MahmQd  lost  Kabul  which  he 
never  recovered.  He  held  Herat  till  his  death  in 
1245  (1829),  and  Kamran  continued  to  rule  there 
till  he  was  murdered  in  1258  (1842).  The  llarakzai 
chiefs  held  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  ruled  in 
the  name  of  various  puppet  kings  of  the  Sadözai, 
family,  such  as  AiyQb  and  Sultan  cAll  (who  took 
the  name  of  Sultan  MahmQd  on  his  coins).  But 
the  outer  provinces  of  the  empire  were  rapidly 
lost.  The  Sikhs  took  Multan  in  1*33  ( 1 8 1 8),  Kashmir 
in  1235  (1819),  Dera  Ghäzl  Khan  in  the  same 
year  and  Dera  Ismâ'll  Khan  in  1236  (1821). 
Peshawar  long  resisted  them  under  Sardar  Sultan 
Muhammed,  but  it  too  fell  in  1 2 50  (1834).  The 
einlrs  of  Sind  threw  off  the  last  sign  of  Afghan 
rule  by  taking  ShikarpQr,  and  Balkh  north  of  the 
Ilindu-kush  was  lost  also.  Dost  Muhammed  there¬ 
fore  became  the  ruler  of  a  compact  Afghan  king¬ 
dom;  the  loss  of  the  outlying  provinces,  which  had 
always  been  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  Sadözai 
kings,  tended  to  consolidate  his  power.  Although 
without  scruples  of  any  sort  in  attaining  hi*  ends, 
he  yet  had  the  reputation  of  a  just  man  and  was 
popular  among  the  Afghans  who  will  forgive  any 
defect  in  a  strong  ruler.  Ilis  rule  no  doubt  con¬ 
trasted  favorably  with  that  of  all  the  kings  since 
Ahmed  Shah.  His  progress  was  checked  by  the 
inevitable  rivalries  of  his  brothers,  lie  made  Kabul 
his  capital,  while  Köhandil  Khan  held  Kandahar. 

In  1250  (1834)  Shudjäc  al-Mulk  vainly  attempted 
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to  recover  Kandahar,  and  after  bit  failure  Dost 
Mu  hammed  took  the  title  of  emir,  but  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  successors  before  Habib  Allah  took 
the  title  of  SJhah  or  king.  Herat  was  taken  by  the 
Persians  after  the  murder  of  Kamran  by  his  vizier 
Yftr  Muhammed  Khan  and  was  only  recovered  by 
Döst  Muhammed  in  1283  (1863)  just  before  his 
death. 

£hudjftc  al-Mulk  after  his  failure  at  Kandahar 
endeavored  to  obtain  British  assistance,  and  po¬ 
litical  events  led  to  his  ultimately  obtaining  it. 
Attempts  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Döst  Muham¬ 
med  by  Burncs  had  broken  down,  and  the  growth 
of  Russian  influence  led  the  Indian  government 
to  look  favorably  on  his  claims.  The  Persians 
had  at  this  time  (1253  =  1837)  laid  siege  to  He¬ 
rat.  It  was  believed  that  their  operations  were 
directed  by  Russians  and  an  Knglish  officer  con¬ 
ducted  the  defence.  This  brought  matters  to  a 
climax.  An  Anglo-Indian  army  advanced  through 
Sind  and  the  Bolän  Pass  on  Kandahar  and  thence 
to  Kabul.  Dost  Muhammed  fled  to  Bukhara  and 
Shah  Shudjac  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Kabul 
in  1255  (1839),  Döst  Muhammed  soon  surrendered 
and  was  sent  to  Calcutta.  ymdjat  al-Mulk’s  reign 
was  a  troubled  one.  Kabul  was  abandoned  by  the 
British  Indian  army  in  1841,  and  on  its  retreat 
the  army  was  almost  annihilated  at  the  Khurd 
Kabul  Pass.  These  operations  were  conducted  by 
Akbar  K_hfin  son  of  Döst  Muhammed.  The  British 
army  continued  to  hold  JJjaläläbäd  and  Kandahar 
and  reoccupied  Kabul  in  the  autumn  of  1842. 
Just  before  this  event  £hu<Jjac  al-Mulk  was  mur¬ 
dered  (1258=1842).  Ilis  son  Fath  I>jang  was 
recognized  as  king  by  the  Topalzais  but  opposed 
by  the  Bärakzais.  The  British  soon  afterwards  left 
Afghanistan,  and  Fath  Ujang,  knowing  he  could 
not  hold  his  own,  went  with  them,  accompanied 
by  the  blind  old  Zaman  Shah  who  was  still  living. 
Dost  Muhammed  was  sent  back  to  Afghanistan, 
as  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  establish  a 
firm  government.  His  son  Akbar  Khan,  however, 
did  not  accept  a  subordinate  position  easily, 
and  was  on  bad  terms  with  his  father  till  he 
.died  in  1266  (1849).  Döst  Muhammed  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  England  except  at  the  time 
of  the  Sikh  war  of  1S49  when  the  Afghan  con¬ 
tingent  covered  itself  with  ridicule  by  its  rapid 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Güijjarat.  During  the 
troubles  of  1857,  when  the  Indian  army  mutinied, 
Döst  Muhammed  gave  them  no  support,  lie  oc¬ 
cupied  himself  in  strengthening  his  own  country, 
and  from  1267  to  1272  (1850 — 1855)  he  recon¬ 
quered  Balkh,  Khulm,  Kunduz  and  Badakhshän. 
In  1280  (1863)  he  succeeded  in  driving  the  Per¬ 
sians  from  Herat,  and  he  died  there  immediately 
after  its  recovery,  having  been  a  good  ruler  on  the 
whole  in  spite  of  obvious  faults. 

Shër  eAlI  his  fifth  son  w'ho  had  been  nominated 
by  him  as  his  successor  succeeded,  but  was  im¬ 
mediately  engaged  in  civil  war  with  his  elder 
brothers  Muhammed  Aczam  and  Muhammed  Afdal, 
and  with  cAbd  al-Rahmän  the  able  and  deter¬ 
mined  son  of  the  latter.  [For  an  account  of  these 
wars  sec  cauu  ai.-raiimAn  kiiAn].  ShercAH  was  de¬ 
feated  in  1283  (t866),  and  lost  first  Kabul  and  then 
Kandahär.  Afdal  and  Aczam  reigned  in  succession 
till  1285  (1868),  but  never  held  possession  of 
Herat,  whence  Ya'küb,  Slier  cAli’s  son,  advanced 
in  the  latter  year  and  recovered  Kandahar  and 
Kabul  for  his  father.  Shör  CA1I  now  held  the 


whole  of  AfghSnistln,  ht  was  recognized  by  the 
Indian  government,  end  met  the  viceroy  Lord 
Mayo  at  Ambäla  in  1286  (1869).  He  was  not 
however  satisfied  with  his  treatment,  as  he  could 
obtain  no  definite  promise  of  support  against 
other  powers.  At  this  period  he  imprisoned  his 
enterprising  son  Ya^Qb  and  resented  the  viceroy’s 
attempt  to  intercede  for  him.  He  agreed  to  an 
arbitration  by  British  officers  as  to  the  Sfstän 
border,  regarding  which  there  was  a  dispute  with 
Persia.  According  to  this  arbitration  (1290  = 
1873)  a  considerable  part  of  the  most  fertile  lands 
was  awarded  to  Persia,  and  this  was  another 
cause  of  resentment.  Finally  he  began  to  negotiate 
with  Russia,  and  refused  to  receive  a  British  em¬ 
bassy.  These  causes  led  to  the  war  of  1878 — 18S0. 
The  British  army  took  Kabul,  and  Shêr  cAlI  tied 
to  Mazar-i  Shcrlf  in  Turkisläa,  where  he  died  in 
1297  (1879).  His  army,  organized  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  model,  was  defeated  without  difficulty  by 
Lord  Roberts  at  the  PniwJr  Pass.  Ya'fcfib  was 
released  from  prison  and  became  emir,  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  peace  of  Gandamak,  ceding  to  British 
India  certain  territories  near  the  Bolän  Pass  and 
the  Kupam  valley,  and  agreeing  to  receive  a  mis¬ 
sion  at  Kabul.  A  few  months,  later  a  rising  in 
Kabul  resulted  in  the  massacre  of  the  members 
of  the  mission  headed  by  Cavagnari.  This  led  to 
a  fresh  outbreak  of  war.  Roberts  took  Kabul  a 
second  time  but  was  besieged  there  by  a  tribal 
army  headed  by  Muhammed  Ujän  and  the  Mulla 
Mu*hk-i  cÄlam.  After  this  was  suppressed  Yackab 
was  deposed  and  removed  to  India  where  he  has 
since  lived,  and  the  government  was  offered  to 
cAbd  al-Rahmän,  a  separate  State  being  constituted 
at  Kandahar.  Part  of  the  army  at  Kandahar  under 
Stewart  marched  to  Käbul,  as  a  preliminary  to 
evacuating  the  country,  and  io  passing  through 
the  Ghalzai  country  was  attacked  at  Ahmed  Khail 
by  a  large  force  of  men  of  that  tribe,  who  were 
only  defeated  after  a  most  desperate  conflict.  Scar¬ 
cely  had  ‘Abd  al-Rahmän  been  proclaimed  when 
Aiyüb,  a  son  of  Shor  cAlf,  who  had  been  collecting 
an  army  at  Herat,  marched  on  Kandahar,  defeated 
a  small  Anglo-Indian  force  at  Maiwand,  and  laid 
siege  to  Kandahär.  Roberts  marched  rapidly  from 
Kabul  and  defeated  Aiyüb.  After  this  the  English 
army  withdrew  and  the  whole  country  including 
Kandahar  was  made  over  to  cAbd  al-Rahmän  [q.  v.]. 
The  latter  died  in  1319  (1901),  and  his  son  Ha¬ 
bib  Allah  succeeded  him,  and  has  ruled*  success¬ 
fully  since.  He  appears  to  be  a  firm  and  enlight¬ 
ened  ruler  and  has  maintained  good  relations 
with  the  neighboring  states.  Another  boundary 
arbitration  has  resulted  in  a  better  definition  of 
the  Sistan  border.  The  emir  Habib  Allah  has  this 
year  (1907)  paid  a  long  and  friendly  visit  to 
India,  and  his  right  to  bear  the  title  of  king 
has  been  recognized. 

Although  Afghanistan  is  now  to  some  extent 
under  the  influence  of  the  British  government  in 
India  ar.d  is  debarred  by  treaty  from  direct  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  powers,  it  is  in  all  other  respects 
absolutely  independent,  and  there  seems  no  rea¬ 
son  that  it  should  not  remain  so.  Its  conditional 
the  present  day  probably  compares  favorably 
with  that  at  any  previous  stage  in  its  history. 
The  government  of  its  emirs  though  arbitrary  is 
strong  and  is  animated  by  the  intention  of  justice. 
Freedom  from  the  influence  of  India  it  has  not, 
and  this  review  of  its  history  shows  that  it  has 
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never  been  free  from  such  influence  of  its  neigh¬ 
bors  either  to  the  east,  west  or  north,  and  has 
frequently  been  divided  between  them. 

Persia  exercised  such  an  influence  under  the 
Achaemenians,  the  Seleucidae,  the  Parthians,  the 
SSsSnians,  the  SeldjQ^s,  the  Mongolian  IlkhSns, 
the  Safawfs  and  Nadir  Shah.  Central  Asia  exer¬ 
cised  it  under  the  Kushâns,  the  SSmänls,  the 
Mongols,  the  TimUrides  and  the  Özbcgs;  and 
India  exercised  it  in  the  time  of  the  Maurya 
kings,  the  Guptas,  the  Moghul  emperors,  and 
exercises  it  now  under  British  rule.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  is  inherent  in  the  geographical  position  of 
Afghanistan,  but  it  seems  to  be  compatible  with 
complete  independence  in  the  management  of  its 
internal  affairs. 
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(M.  Longworth  Dames.) 
AFGHANS  (Awghan,  Aghwan),  an  Asiatic  na¬ 
tion.  [SCC  AFGHANISTAN.] 

cAFlF  al-DIN  al-TilimsänI.  [See  al-tilim- 

SÄNf.] 

AFLAH  b.  YasAr.  [See  abü  catA5.] 
AFLÄKJSee  falak.] 

AFLÄJ UN,  Arabic  spelling  for  Plato,  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  Greek  philosopher.  Tlato  exercised 
considerable,  but  indirect  influence  on  the  mind 
of  Mussulman  thinkers.  He  is  less  known  to  them 
than  Aristotle.  The  list  of  his  works  that  have 
been  translated  into  Arabic,  that  of  diverse  en¬ 
tirely  or  partly  apocryphal  works  that  have  been 
ascribed  to  him  and  that  of  the  works  which 
Mussulman  scholars  and  philosophers  devoted  to 
him  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 

I.  The  Republic  {Hi tab  al-siyâsà),  translated  by 


Hnnain  b.  Ishlt*  —  The  Laws  (al-NawSmls),  trans¬ 
lated  by  Hunain  b.  Ishafc  and  Yafyyi  b.  cAdL 
NawSmls  with  the  meaning  of  „laws"  most  not 
be  confounded  with  the  same  word  meaning  „arti¬ 
fices,  secrets,  recipes*.  The  Mussulmans  knew  of 
a  book  with  such  a  title  ascribed  to  Flato  and 
treating  of  superstitions  and  prophecies:  it  is  a 
work  of  Greek  origin,  which  has  possibly  been 
translated  by  Hunain  b.  Ishafc.  No  manuscript  of 
the  translation  of  the  Laws  is  extant.  —  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Tinticus  has  been  corrected  by 
Yaliya  b.  ‘Adi  (according  to  the  Eihrist  and  Ibn 
al-Kifil);  in  another  place  (in  the  works  just  men¬ 
tioned)  there  is  said  that  the  Tima  us  was  trans¬ 
lated  by  lbn  al-Bitrlk  and  Hunain  b.  IshAk. 
Mas'adI  (A’itab  a  l- ta  nil  h ,  ed.  de  Gocje,  p.  163) 
ascribes  to  Plato  also  a  Medical  Tima  ns  (  ft  maw  us 
(illi),  devoted,  he  says,  to  the  study  of  physical 
nature,  while  the  Timaus  proper  was  devoted  to 
metaphysics.  We  know  that  Hunain  b.  Ishäfc  trans¬ 
lated  Galen's  commentaries  to  the  Timaus  of 
Plato;  it  is  very  likely  that  Medical  Timaus, 
or  Physician's  Timaus  is  a  suitable  title  for 
that  translation.  A  MS.  of  Constantinople  (Aya 
Sofiya,  N°.  2410)  bears  the  title  of  The  book  of 
Plato  called  Timaus  on  philosophy.  The  Timaus. 
is  many  times  quoted  in  the  Arabic  literature,  in 
Aristotle's  theology,  by  al-KAzI,  Masfüdï,  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  bibliographers.  —  The  Sophist,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Ishak  b.  Hunain,  with  the  commentary 
of  Olymplodorus;  this  dialogue  has  been  quoted 
by  Avicenna  (V.  Mehren,  Philosophie  d' Avicenne, 
p.  33).  —  The  Phado  is  quoted  by  al-Birûnl 
{India,  ii.  280,  284,  395)  and  by  Mas‘ûdl  (Av. 
dl -,  P-  1 85)-  —  Particular  reference  to  the  Apology 
of  Socrates  is  made  by  lbn  Abl  1'saibi‘a. 

Besides  these  works,  the  following  dialogues  are 
quoted  by  Arab  bibliographers  to  whom  they  are 
known  at  least  by  name,  leaving  out  some  titles 
very  badly  transliterated:  Gorgias ,  Protagoras, 
Cr  at y  lus,  P  had  rus,  Thcages,  Laches,  Char  snides, 
Euthydemus,  Eutyphro,  Crito,  Politicus,  Parme¬ 
nides,  Meno,  Menexenes,  Cl  i  top  ho  n  ;  to  Alcibiades 
they  added  the  sub-title  of  the  Beautiful,  which 
in  reality  belongs  to  Hippias .  Besides,  two  other 
dialogues  figure  in  this  list:  Hipparchus  and 
Misios,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  re¬ 
jected  by  the  critics. 

II.  The  writings  or  fragments  ascribed  to  Plato 
in  the  Arabic  literature  arc:  Plato's  testament 
(waftya)  to  Aristotle;  a  treatise  on  the  edûcation 
of  children  {adab  al-fibyan);  tetralogies  (rawabf) 
quoted  by  Ibn  al-Kifti  and  Ibn  Abl  Usaibi‘a  — 
there  exists  under  the  latter  title  a  work  of  mys¬ 
tical  philosophy  and  alchemy  ascribed  to  Plato; 
—  further  diverse  writings,  among  which  a  book 
on  „the  causes  of  the  forces  included  in  the  su¬ 
perior  essences’4,  that  is  to  say  in  the  celestial 
spheres;  this  book  is  quoted  by  al-Kindl,  who 
also  composed  one  on  the  same  subject;  it  is 
also  quoted  by  the  illuminate  Abulafia  (AbuT- 
cÄfiya);  it  is  besides  possible  that  in  this  sup¬ 
posed  authorship  a  confusion  has  been  made  be¬ 
tween  Plato  and  Plotinus.  There  are  besides  men¬ 
tioned  writings  on  alchemy,  oncirocritics,  the  ma¬ 
gical  force  of  numeric  signs,  physiognomy,  the 
secrets  of  astronomical  figures,  the  elements,  the 
proportions,  a  book  on  human  seed,  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  geometry  translated  by  KostS  b.  Luka. 
Hunain  b.  Ishfik’s  Apophthegms  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers  contain  sayings  ascribed  to  Plato  and 
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Aristotle  and  the  legends  of  their  seals  ;  a  Hebrew 
MS.  of  Munich  (N#.  32)  entitled  Iggertt  ha-teiAüba, 
contains  some  proverbs  of  Plato  which  are  not 
found  in  Hunain's  anthology;  some  sayings  of 
1’lnto  are  also  found  in  Abu'l-Wafa3  al-Mubash- 
shir's  Mukhtar  a  I- hi  kam  (written  in  445  =  I053- 
1054).  Finally  an  ethical  treatise  of  unknown 
origin  entitled  AfucUtabat  aLnafs  (edited  by  Bar¬ 
den  hewer  under  the  title:  De  eastigatione  animae 
Zibeilum ,  Bonn,  1873)  is  ascribed  by  Ibn  Abl 
U*aibica  to  Socrates  and  Plato. 

HI.  Many  of  the  most  celebrated  eastern  thin¬ 
kers  have  devoted  writings  to  Plato.  The  Christian 
Hunain  b.  Ishak  wrote  an  introduction  to  Plato's 
philosophy  under  this  title:  „That  which  ought 
to  be  read  before  Plato’s  works“.  The  Sahacan 
Th libit  b.  Kurra  and  his  son  Sin&n  have  studied 
the  great  philosopher’s  politics,  the  former  in  an 
„epistle  for  the  explanation  of  the  allegories  in 
the  book  of  the  Republic “  and  the  latter  in  a 
work  praised  hy  Mas'adI,  Afurüfÿy  Paris,  i.  19) 
but  which  has  not  reached  us. 

Some  great  authors  of  the  philosophers’  school, 
as  al-Kindf,  al-Faräbl,  al-RazI,  Averrocs,  have 
written  diverse  works  on  Plato:  al-Kindl  wrote 
an  „epistle  on  the  numbers,  which  arc  spoken  of 
in  the  Republie*'^  he  also  wrote  a  small  work  on 
intelligence,  de  intcllectu  el  in  teilte  to^  in  which 
he  says,  when  beginning,  that  he  is  going  to  treat 
of  intelligence  according  to  the  views  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  (ed.  Albino  Nagy,  Beiträge  zur 
G  esc  h.  der  Philosophie  des  Mittelalters ,  Münster, 
>897).  To  al-Färäbl  we  owe  several  treatises  on 
„the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle“,  „the  con¬ 
cordance  of  Plato’s  and  Aristotle's  views“,  „the 
intentions  ( aghrâd )  of  Plato  and  Aristotle“,  and  a 
brief  compendium  (i(jaivâuif)  of  the  Laws  in  nine 
parts.  The  Hebrew  text  of  a  small  work  of  the 
Spanish  Jew  Shcm  Job  Ibn  Palaqucra  on  Plato’s 
philosophy  (written  towards  1240)  has  been  edited 
by  Steinschneider  ( dLParabi ,  pp.  176,  224);  the 
editor  thinks  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  fragment  of  al-Fârâbl’s  treatise  on 
Plato’s  and  Aristotle’s  philosophy;  the  epistle  on 
„the  concordance  of  views“  of  the  two  Greek  phi¬ 
losophers  has  l>ccn  edited  by  Dietcrici  (. Alfàràbi's 
Philosoph .  Abh .,  Leyden,  1890).  Abu  Bckr  al-Râzî 
(Razes)  commented  the  Timaus  and  wrote  a  work 
on  metaphysics  according  to  the  views  of  Plato. 
Averrocs  commented  the  Republic ;  this  paraphrase 
was  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Samuel  b.  Judah  of 
Marseilles,  and  printed  in  the  Latin  'translation 
of  Jacobus  Mantinus,  in  Rome,  1 539,  and  in 
Venice,  1 552,  1562.  A  less  illustrious  author, 
CA1I  b.  Kid wän  (d.  1061  or  1068  A.  D.)  wrote  on 
tthc  immortality  of  the  soul  according  to  the 
views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle“  ;  another  of  his 
writings  seems  to  contain  extracts  from  Plato's  work 
„on  the  nature  of  man“. 

IV.  The  acquaintance  which  the  Arabs  may 
have  had  with  Plato’s  life  is  of  less  importance 
to  us  than  that  which  they  had  with  his  writings. 
The  most  celebrated  Arab  biographers,  Ibn  Abl 
t'vaibPa,  Ibn  al-Kif(I,  al-Nadlm,  Barhcbracus, 
l.Ldj'ijf  Khalifa,  have  spoken  of  Plato;  IJunain’s 
Apophthegms  also  contain  some  particulars  of  his 
life.  The  most  important  of  these  writings  is  that 
of  Ibn  al-Kiftl;  it  approaches  by  means  of  un¬ 
known  intermediaries  the  ancient  biographies  of 
biogenes  of  Lacrte  and  of  Olympiodorus  ;  the 
genealogy  of  the  philosopher  is  given  there  just 


as  in  the  biography  of  Diogenes  of  Laerte;  the 
histories  of  Melanthos  and  of  Kodros  are  to  be 
found  there;  Plato  is  shown  there  as  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  poetry  in  his  youth,  writing  on  music, 
then  going  through  the  philosophy  of  Heraclites 
and  coming  to  Pythagorism  and  to  Socrates;  the 
three  journeys  of  the  philosopher  in  Sicily  are 
narrated  there.  Afterwards  Plato,  having  returned 
to  Athens,  at  first  occupies  himself  with  politics, 
then  he  devotes  himself  to  teaching;  he  attracts 
a  great  number  of  disciples,  marries  two  wives 
and  dies  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  The  eastern 
biographers  retained  the  tradition,  according  to 
which  Plato  called  the  young  Aristotle,  when  he 
came  to  study  under  his  direction,  „the  under¬ 
standing“.  Isaac  b.  Solomon  Israeli  (AbG  Ya^üb 
Ishâlf  b.  Sulaimän  al-lsràill)  reproduces  in  the 
Liber  elementorum  an  anecdote,  according  to 
which  Plato  on  his  deathbed  required  of  his 
disciples  that  they  should  prefer  the  teacher  above 
the  book.  On  the  whole  Plato's  personality  re¬ 
mained  vivid  enough  before  the  eyes  of  the  Orien¬ 
tals,  they  saw  in  him  the  sage,  the  master,  the 
orator  and  the  man  of  action  and  not  only  the 
writer.  They  gave  him  the  title  of  „Shaikh  of 
the  Greeks“,  an  appclation  not  very  precise  to 
be  sure,  but  which  expresses  this  feeling  of  dignity 
and  mastery  of  the  man,  and  which  is  applied 
to  the  person  rather  than  to  the  work. 

V.  Plato’s  philosophy  was  not  known  to  the 
Mussulmans  precisely  enough  so  that  they  should 
have  been  able  to  establish  a  truly  Platonic  school. 
The  Greek  philosopher’s  system,  in  the  way 
Sljahrastän!  expounds  it,  docs  not  represent  the 
doctrine  of  a  Mussulman  school,  but  only  what 
the  Arab  author  believed  to  be  Plato’s  idea;  this 
idea  seems  throughout  this  exposition  to  be  sys¬ 
tematical  like  that  of  the  scholastics  and  in  some 
points  subtile  like  that  of  the  Mu'lazilites.  Plato’s 
influence  in  Islam  was  really  vivid  and  cfiicacious 
only  in  so  far  as  it  was  exercised  indirectly:  the 
Platonic  spirit  acts  only  behind  Neoplatonism; 
but  under  this  cover  it  is  easily  recognizable  ;  the 
seduction  of  this  spirit  made  itself  to  be  felt  by 
daring  and  free  thinkers;  they  understood  the 
beauty  of  the  Platonic  conceptions;  they  under¬ 
went  their  charm.  The  historian  Mas'üdî,  for  in¬ 
stance,  very  willingly  speaks  of  Plato  and  evi¬ 
dently  with  more  pleasure  and  sympathy  than  of 
Aristotle.  Plato’s  merit  as  a  theologian,  his  lofty 
conception  of  a  moral  god  were  recognized  by 
the  Mussulmans,  namely  by  Sbahrastânl;  still  the 
latter  misses  a  little  the  theory  of  the  Supreme 
Good;  it  is  more  clear  in  the  mystic  works  of 
Avicenna,  connected  with  the  theory  of  Provi¬ 
dence  and  with  that  of  optimism;  according  to 
this  thesis  the  evil  attains  only  w'hat  is  transient  and 
perishable.  The  question  of  the  one  and  multiple 
and  that  of  the  procession  of  multiplicity  occu¬ 
pied  the  Mussulman  thinkers;  they  were  in  ge¬ 
neral  more  systematic  on  these  points  than  Plato; 
one  must  recall  to  mind  the  very  methodical 
constructions  of  Avicenna’s  metaphysics,  the  lofty, 
though  it  is  true,  somewhat  mysterious  reflections 
of  Ujalal  al-I)!n  Rüinl,  the  proceedings  of  Ibn 
J'ufail  to  reduce  to  the  unit  the  individuals  then 
the  species  and  genera.  The  Ikhwän  al-Safa3  (the 
Brcthcm  of  Purity)  intended  to  be  Piatonicians 
by  making  to  correspond  to  the  first  four  num¬ 
bers  the  four  terms  which,  as  they  think,  com¬ 
pose  the  world  of  ideas:  God  to  the  unit,  the 
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intellect  to  the  dtud  number,  the  soul  to  [the 
number  3,  and  the  form  of  the  matter  to  the  num¬ 
ber  4.  The  Mussulmans  kept  very  clear  the  idea 
of  the  two  worlds:  the  world  of  intelligence  and 
that  of  the  senses;  the  mystics  gave  these  worlds 
different  names,  and  particularly  al-Färäbl  called 
them  the  world  of  creation  and  the  world  of 
command.  The  Platonic  ideas  appear  in  Arabic 
philosophy  under  the  names  of  „form“  Qftra),  „in¬ 
telligible“  (ma‘knl)  or  „example“  (rnathal).  The  pro¬ 
blem  of  realism  and  nominalism  which  agitated 
the  schools  of  the  Occident  was  put  less  clearly 
before  the  spirit  of  the  Orientals.  It  may  lie  said, 
however,  that  in  a  general  way  theologians,  ///«- 
takallimun  and  orthodox  doctors  like  al-GJiazäll 
were  nominalists,  while  the  school  of  the  philo¬ 
sophers  was  realistic.  The  world  of  ideas  was 
placed  by  the  philosophers  in  the  scries  of  the 
pure  intelligences  which  preside  over  the  celestial 
spheres,  or  was  made  up  of  the  ensemble  of  these 
intelligences.  The  habit  of  considering  our  world 
as  a  rcllcx  or  as  an  imitation  of  a  superior  world 
was  general  with  the  mystics.  The  conception  of 
the  soul  of  the  world  and  of  the  animation  of 
the  spheres  was  dear  to  the  School  of  the  Philo¬ 
sophers;  the  Brcthcrn  of  Purity  have  vulgarized 
it.  The  question  whether  man's  soul  was  born 
before  the  body,  whether  it  was  a  part  detached 
from  the  Universal  Soul  was  discussed  by  Avi¬ 
cenna,  Ghazäll,  Averroes  and  others.  Mussulman 
orthodoxy  was  with  regard  to  this  point  just  as 
to  the  question  of  the  animation  of  the  world  in 
disagreement  with  the  Platonic  sentiment.  MascQdI 
remarks  that  a  problem  studied  by  Plato  was  to 
know  whether  the  soul  is  in  the  body  or  the 
body  is  in  the  soul  {Murudj,  Paris,  iv.  65);  this 
indication  of  the  Arab  historian  is  exact;  the 
same  author  reminds  of  Plato's  definition  that 
the  soul  is  a  substance  which  sets  the  body  in 
motion.  The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  was 
also  known  to  the  eastern  authors;  that  of  remi¬ 
niscence  was  the  object  of  ingenious  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  al-Färäbl  (Carra  de  Vaux,  Avicenne ,  p. 
115).  Plato  liked  to  treat  of  the  numbers;  this 
taste  was  shared  by  several  philosophers  of  the 
East  and  particularly  by  the  Ikhwân  al-$afaJ; 
considerations  of  a  Platonic  kind  on  the  diffe¬ 
rence  and  the  resembling,  on  the  same  and  the 
contrary  are  met  with  in  al-Färäbl,  lijaläl  al-Din 
Ram!  and  Ibn  Jufail.  The  Platonic  physics  were 
a  little  known  to  the  Mussulmans  ;  Plato  is  often 
quoted  as  a  physicist;  we  have  seen  that  he  was 
not  unknown  as  a  geometrician.  The  Platonic  po¬ 
litics  had  influence  on  many  thinkers,  from  al- 
Färäbl  to  Ibn  KhaldQn.  The  nature  of  love  which 
occupied  Plato’s  mind  was  the  subject  of  many 
dissertations  of  Mussulman  authors,  whether  mys- 
sties  or  not;  the  Ikhwän  nl-Safä3  for  example 
have  a  chapter  on  love;  Mas'adf  (toe.  r//.,  viii. 
181)  knows  Plato’s  sentiment  defining  love  to  be 
„a  divine  folly“.  The  Greek  philosopher  surely 
had  considerable  influence  on  Islamic  mysticism. 
The  mystics  found  that  he  had  a  certain  esteem  for 
ascetic  practices;  they  based  on  it  the  idea  which 
they  had  about  the  imitation  of  the  superior 
beings;  the  solitary  hero  in  Ibn  Tu  fail's  ro¬ 
mance  tries  by  the  postures  and  movements  of 
his  body  to  imitate  the  harmony  of  the  stars 
{Hay y  ben  Yaqdhàn ,  ed.  Léon  Gauthier,  p.  87). 
Above  all  the  theory  of  the  two  worlds  was  es¬ 
sential  to  mysticism;  al-(>"zall  teaches  that,  as 


there  are  organs  to  comprehend  the  world  of  the 
senses,  there  must  be  certain  faculties  of  th 
soul  At  for  comprehending  directly  the  world  J 
the  intelligible  things.  Al-Färäbl  thinks  in  an  a/ 
logous  way.  In  the  considerations  of  this  c  i 
Plato’s  influence,  his  doctrine  and  even  his  nJ 
are  found  to  be  closely  enough  associated  \j 
those  of  Plotinus.  Plato,  being  regarded  in  I 
schools  as  a  sage,  was  considered  as  a  veri ?/ 
prophet  by  several  of  them,  nou-Mussulm.r 
heterodox,  Sabaeans  of  Ilarrän,  by  *.!' 
al-Saf.V,  by  the  mystics  of  Sidjistänl’s  gr/x\ 
dc  Boer,  History  of  philosophy  in  Islam  nA 
by  the  illuminates  of  Suhrawardl  Ma^tal . 
and  by  the  IsmJ  Ilians.  V 
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(Carra  de  Vaux.)  J 
APRÄSIYÄB  (Frangasyan),  mythical  king  of  / 
the  Turanians  according  to  Iranian  tradition  in/ 
the  Shah  name  and  other  works.  Later  historian  / 
in  their  genealogical  constructions  made  him  t 
ancestor  of  Turkish  dynasties.  •  / 

AFRlDlS,  an  Afghan  or  Pathrtn  tribe  n./  ^ 
pying  the  mountain  country  at  the  eastern  Jr;  1 
of  the  Safid  Köh,  which  extends  to  the  gorge  o>  1 
the  Kabul  river  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south 
is  bounded  by  the  mountain  country  of  the  Urak- 
zais.  The  hills  occupied  by  the  Hjawâkî  section 
of  the  tribe  lie  to  the  cast  of  this  position,  like 
a  peninsula  extending  from  the  main  mass  of 
mountains,  and  are  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  open  country  of  Peshäwar  and  Köhät.  The  i 
neck  of  the  peninsula  is  crossed  by  the  Köhät  ! 
Pass,  which  leads  from  Peshawar  to  Köhät.  Through  £ 
the  north  of  the  Afridl  hills,  just  south  of  thc\ 
Kabul  river,  runs  the  Khaibar  Pass,  through  which  \ 
the  main  road  from  Peshäwar  to  Kabul  runs.  The  J 
centre  of  the  mountain  mass  is  the  upland  coun-  f 
try  called  Tiräh,  which  consists  of  several  valleys  I 
separated,  from  each  other  by  hills,  and  is  from  l 
6000  to  7000  ft.  above  sea  level.  This  country  / 
is  divided  between  the  Afrldis  and  their  southern  1 
neighbors  the  Orakzais.  The  principal  valley  / 
the  Afrïdî  portion  is  called  Maidan,  a  fn;rK^r  ' 
pL»in.  No;  '*  ^f_th  i  — ' 
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alley  of  the  Bln  river,  which  flow*  eastward 
into  the  Peshlwtr  plains. 

Y The  Afrldts  are  a  race  of  mountaineers.  Tall, 
\>ng  and  wiry  but  slender,  with  high  cheek 
les  and  strongly  marked  features  and  eyebrows 
\ -ing  upwards,  they  dilTcr  considerably  from  the 
j  ral  Afghan  type,  and  may  perhaps  be  consi- 
1  an  aboriginal  mountain  race  absorbed  by 
\ Afghans  in  their  northward  advance.  Their 
*ity  with  the  'Axarfrm  of  Herodotus  has  been 

Jy  many  writers,  but  mere  similarity  of 
not  alone  sufTicient  proof  of  identity 
lapse  of  2400  years  when  there  is  no 
te  evidence.  The  name  docs  not  occur 
hacmcntan  inscriptions,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
er  Herodotus  intended  to  describe  the 
as  dwelling  where  the  Afrldls  now  are. 
^country  of  Tiräh  was  undoubtedly  at  one 
'Tcupicd  by  a  race  speaking  a  language  still 
Vs  Tirah!,  now  only  spoken  in  Nangrahâr, 
j  the  Safld  Köh.  This  language,  as  Grier- 
ji  shown,  is  akin  to  the  Aryan  languages 
Æ  Hinda-kusJb.  It  seems  probable  that  when 
m  was  occupied  by  a  Pashto  speaking  race 
M  part  of  the  old  inhabitants  may  have  been 
Xbed.  The  name  of  Afrldls  does  not  appear 
Xiny  of  the  mediæval  historians,  even  Babar 
jfu  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  Af- 
of  these  mountains  docs  not  give  the  name, 
J  they  arc  not  mentioned  by  Nicmat  Allah, 
\  lived  three  hundred  years  ago.  According  to 
J  modern  genealogies,  they  are  a  branch  of 
i  Karlan!  tribe.  Kakhai  son  of  Karrnn  or  Kar* 
Æ  the  eponymic  ancestor,  is  represented  as  having 
M  four  sons  Burhân,  KhugiyanI,  Sulaimân  and 
Juitak,  and  cOlhmân,  afterwards  called  Afrldai,  is 
M. id  to  have  been  the  son  of  Burhân.  But  in  the 
mfrikhzaH-i  Afghani  none  of  Kakhai's  descendants 
Arc  given,  and  in  K hu  lä  ja  t  al-ansâb%  a  later  work, 
Ë wc  find  that  Kakhai  (Gugh!  in  Dorn’s  translation) 
w  had  only  two  tous  Sulaimân  and  Shêtak,  and  the 
[  Afrldfs  are  there  derived  from  Ködai  the  founder 
I  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Karlänl  tribe.  Ködai 
\  is  said  to  have  had  seven  sons,  of  whom  one 
\  *s  Orakzai  and  another  Man!  ancestor  of  the 
\  dis,  and  the  author  adds  that  the  Orakzais 
y*  Afrldls  live  together  in  Tirah.  It  is  evident 
\  hese  discrepancies  that  no  useful  deductions 
^  V-  1  c  Afrldls  can  be  made  from  the  genealogies. 
i  story  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Afrldl  given 

f  in  the  Jfayat-i  Afghani  is  also  evidently  a  mo¬ 
dern  fabrication.  Is  is  stated  that  on  entering  a 
house  and  being  asked  who  he  was,  ’Othmän  replied 
WI  too  am  a  creature  ( afriila )  of  God“,  and  that  from 
this  Persian  participle  the  name  Afrldl  was  derived. 
Such  Klonen  denote  that  the  true  origin  of  the  tribe 
is  unknown,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  Afrldls 
I  (or  A  prldls  as  they  themselves  pronounce  the  name) 

*  are  of  mixed  origin. 

The  present  division  of  the  Afrldls  is  into  clans, 
Jtf  which  the  following  arc  the  principal: 

W  The  Adani-)t]icl,  including  the  Lijawakls,  near 
l  the  Köhat  Pass,  and  bordering  on  the  Khatak  tribe, 
a  The  Akä-khcl  from  Akor  to  the  Bärä  river.  These 
1  two  clans  are  not  so  warlike  as  the  rest  of  the 
\  Afrldl*  and  arc  largely,  engaged  in  the  carrying 
*  ! r.ulc,  expccially  in  conveying  salt  from  the 
>hût  mines. 

‘  1  »f  the  other  tribes  the  Kükî-khül,  Kambar-khêl 
UiTl  Malikdfn-kh  :l,  Kamar-khcl  and  Sipäh 
**  *•  -  »  •’  j)>f.  Khailnr^  Afrldls) 


occupy  MaidSn  in  TirKh  and  the  upper  Barit  river 
in  summer  and  in  cold  weather  move  down  to  the 
plains,  many  of  them  to  the  Kadjttrl  plain,  north 
of  the  Barä  river  where  it  issues  from  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  Zakka-khel  move  to  the  Bazar  valley 
and  the  Kakl-khcl  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Khaibar.  These  Khaibar!  clans  are  among  the 
wildest  and  most  unruly,  and  are  much  given  to 
raiding  in  the  plains.  The  Zakka-khël  have  the 
w'orst  reputation.  In  Maidân  most  of  the  clans  have 
villages  and  cultivation. 

They  have  a  very  democratic  constitution,  and 
in  all  negotiations  a  great  number,  of  individuals 
has  to  be  dealt  with.  They  are,  though  deceitful 
and  cruel,  a  brave  and  hardy  race,  and  were  till 
1897  extremely  proud  of  the  fact  that  no  foreign 
conqueror  had  ever  penetrated  there  mountains. 
In  that  year  however  every  part  of  the  country 
was  traversed  by  the  British  Indian  force  under 
Gen.  Lockhart. 

In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Akbar  the  Afrldls 
adopted  the  heresy  of  Plr  Rushan  (otherwise  Plr 
Târlk),  and  soon  afterwards  they  were  found  in 
possession  of  Tiräh  whence  they  drove  out  the 
Utmân-khels  northwards.  They  were  also  at  war 
w'ith  the  Orakzais  to  the  south,  and  finally  divided 
Tirah  with  them.  At  the  present  time  of  the  two 
principal  valleys  one,  Mastüra,  belongs  to  the 
Orakzais  and  one,  Maidân,  to  the  Afrldls.  i>jahân-gïr 
himself  made  war  on  them,  and  deported  large 
numbers  to  Ilindustân  and  the  Dekhan,  where 
their  descendants  are  still  found.  When  the  Dur¬ 
rani  kingdom  arose  they  submitted  nominally  to 
Ahmed  Shah,  and  were  included  in  the  enume¬ 
ration  of  fighting  men  made  by  him.  He  reckoned 
the  tribe  at  19000  men,  and  it  probably  could 
not  produce  more  than  the  same  number  at  present. 
In  early  days  the  Afrldls  began  the  practice  of 
enlisting  freely  in  the  armies  of  the  emperors  and 
kings,  which  they  still  maintain,  but  their  repu¬ 
tation  for  fidelity  was  not  great.  In  1801  they 
betrayed  Shudjäc  al-Mulk  and  caused  his  defeat  by 
MahmQd  Shâh.  During  Nadir  &häh’s  invasion  in 
*737  we  rcad  °f  Khaibarls  being  ordered  to 
dispute  his  passage,  but  they  seem  to  have  offered 
but  little  resistance.  Their  only  concern  was  to 
make  what  profit  they  could  out  of  the  passage  of 
armies  or  the  traffic  through  the  Khaibar  Pass,  and 
they  were  left  as  a  rule  unmolested  in  their  own 
hills.  The  same  condition  of  things  continued 
during  the  Sikh  rule,  and  after  the  annexation  of 
the  Peshawar  country  to  the  British  empire  in 
India  their  independence  was  still  respected  and 
they  enlisted  freely  in  the  frontier  regiments.  • 
Allowances  were  made  to  them  to  keep  open  the 
passes,  which  led  through  their  country.  Troubles 
arose  in  connection  with  the  Kôhât  Pass  which 
was  often  closed  by  internal  feuds  in  spite  of  the 
allowances  received.  The  clan  principally  involved 
was  the  Adam-khcl,  and  in  1877-78  a  military 
expedition  was  undertaken  against  the  I>jawakls 
east  of  the  pass.  Even  this  led  to  no  permanent 
settlement,  and  twenty  years  after  a  much  more 
serious  war  broke  out.  Religious  excitement  spread 
rapidly  among  the  Afghan  tribes  along  the  British 
border  in  1897  and  {{jihad  was  preached  by  a 
Mulla  of  Hada  in  the  Shin  war!  country.  The  Afridls 
were  not  at  first  infected,  and  it  was  only  after 
an  outbreak  among  iheir  northern  neighbors  the 
Mahmands  that  a  warlike  feeling  grew  among  the 
tribes  near  the  Khaibar  Pass,  especially  the  tur- 
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baient  Z*kka-kh?l,  an d  an  attack  waa  made  on  the 
fort  of  Landl  Kotal  In  the  pass,  itself  garrisoned 
by  Afrldl  militia.  They  made  a  good  defence  but 
ultimately  surrendered.  The  rest  of  the  Afrldls 
were  drawn  into  the  quarrel,  and  the  Örakzais 
ioined  them,  with  the  result  that  the  military  ports 
on  the  Samäna  ridge  in  the  south  of  the  Orakzai 
country,  held  by  small  bodies  of  Sikh  troops,  were 
attacked  and  taken  after  a  heroic  resistance.  This 
led  to  a  regular  invasion  of  the  Afrldl  mountains 
by  a  small  army  under  Sir  W.  Lockhart,  in  which 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  hard  fighting.  The  army 
suffered  severely,  but  every  part  of  the  country 
was  traversed  and  surveyed,  and  punishment  dealt 
out  to  all  the  disaffected  sections.  The  Örakzais  had 
the  first  of  the  fighting  and  soon  submitted,  and 
the  central  sections  of  the  Afrldls  followed  the 
Zakka-ktjCl  and  KQki-kh^l  standing  out  to  the  last. 
The  country  was  entered  from  the  south,  Kôhât 
being  the  base.  Actions  took  place  at  Dargai,  the 
Sampagh*  Pass  in  the  Örak/.ai  country,  and  the 
Arhanga  Pass  leading  from  Mastüra  to  Maidäo,  and 
after  a  considerable  halt  in  Maidiln,  the  force  re¬ 
turned  to  the  plains  down  the  long  D.IrS  valley. 
Another  part  of  the  force  under  Gen.  Hart  followed 
the  Mastüra  and  Wartn  valleys  to  the  junction 
with  the  Bärä.  A  further  expedition  to  the  Khai- 
bar  and  the  BazSr  valley  brought  the  remainder 
of  the  Afrldls  to  terms.  The  country  was  thoroughly 
explored  and  surveyed  by  Iloldich  during  these 
operations.  The  Afrldls  have  been  on  the  whole 
quiet  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  enlisted  in 
the  frontier  regiments  with  enthusiasm  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  war.  Of  late,  however,  signs  of 
unrest  have  again  appeared  especially  among  the 
Zakka-kfccl,  and  there  have  been  some  raids  on 
the  plains. 

In  the  early  part  of  1908  these  raids  led  to  an 
expedition  being  sent  by  the  government  of  India 
Into  the  Bazlr  and  Bàrâ  valleys  to  attack  the 
Zakka-khêl  who  submitted  after  a  fortnigh’s  ope¬ 
rations.  The  other  sections  of  the  Afrldls  took  no 
part  in  the  fighting,  and  themselves  induced  the 
Zakka-khël  to  submit. 

By  the  Durand  treaty  of  1893  between  the 
government  of  India  and  the  emir  cAbd  al- 
Kahmän  the  Afrldls  were  left  entirely  within  the 
Indian  boundary.  In  1897  the  Afrldls  sent  depu¬ 
tations  to  Kabul,  and  endeavoured,  but  without 
success,  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  emir.  It 
seems  probable  that  these  hardy  mountaineers  will 
eventually  settle  down  to  a  more  peaceful  life 
under  the  British  government,  which  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
tribes. 

Bibliography,  Muhammed  Hayît  Khan. 
JJayat-i  Afghani  (English  trans.  Afghanistan ; 
I  .ah ore,  1874),  p.  20I  ;  Ibbctson,  Outlines  of 
Panjab  ethnography  (Calcutta,  1883),  p.  214; 
Klphinstone,  Caubul  (London,  1842),  ii.  42; 
Iloldich,  The  Indian  border  la  nil  (London,  1901), 
chap,  xv-xvi;  Hutchinson,  The  Tirah  earn - 
paign  (London,  1898):  Belle  w,  Races  of  Afghan 
ni  stun  (Calcutta,  1880),  chap.  Ixxvii;  Raverty, 
Notes  on  Afghanistan  (London,  1880),  p.  95. 

<M.  Longworth  Dames.) 
AFRIdUN.  (See.  ferIdUn.] 
cAFRlT.  [See  cifr!t.] 

CAFÇ  (a.),  the  gallnut  as  well  as  the  oak  tree 
(l que  reus  lusitanien  orientalis  infecloria)  that  yields 
it.  The  Arabs,  who  did  not  yet  know  of  the 


production  of  the  gall-ant  by  the  gait-fly,  coo* 
sidered  it  as  the  frnit  of  the  oak  tree,  produced 
either  at  the  same  time  as  or  alternately  with  the 
acorn.  In  mediaeval  Arabic  medicine,  the  g&ll-nnt 
was  officinal,  and  was  used  either  in  powdered 
form  or  boiled  in  vinegar  as  a  remedy  for  skin 
diseases,  and  also  internally  as  a  remedy  for 
diarrhoea;  mixed  with  honey  it  was  considered 
as  a  remedy  for  the  illness  of  bees.  It  was  also 
used  for  the  preparation  of  ink. 

Bi bliograp hy  :  *  Kazwlnl  (ed.  Wiistcnf.), 
i.  259;  Ibn  al-Baitilr,  al-PjâmP  (Büllk,  1291), 
iii.  127;  Ibn  al-'Awwîm,  Kitab  al-falaha  (trans. 
Clement-Mullet),  iih.  265.  (Hell.) 

AFSANTÏN  (also  AfsintIM,  <K»nd#ev),  the  com¬ 
mon  wormwood  ( artemisin  absinthium ),  distin¬ 
guished  from  absinthium  pontieumy  Arabic  fj/d. 
Like  Dioscoridcs  the  Arabs  distinguish  four  kinds  of 
ajsantlny  which,  surely,  do  not  correspond  with 
those  of  Dioscorides:  the  Greek  (riimi)y  the  Na- 
hathcan,  the  KboriLaniao  and  the  Tarsusian  (  farm 
süsŸ)  afsantlns%  of  which  the  last  was  considered 
as  the  most  bitter  and  best  kind.  The  curative 
effect  of  the  wormwood  as  a  stomachic,  tonic  and 
vermifuge  was  generally  known;  it  was  also  not 
seldom  used  externally  in  plasters,  oils  etc. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  al-cAwwim,  Kitab 
alfalâha  (trans.  Clement-Mullet),  iiA.  302-303  ; 
Kazwlnl  (ed.  Wibtenf.),  i.  272.  (Hell.) 
ÂFSHÂR,  a  Turkish  tribe  emigrated  to  Persia, 
where  it  formed  two  great  divisions,  KasimlQ 
and  Erckhlü  according  to  Ritter  ( Asien,  viii. 
400 — 405),  or  Shîmlü  and  Kirklü  according  to 
Morier.  It  consists  of  88000  families  scattered  in 
Adharbaidjan,  KJjamse  (Zcngin  and  Kizil-Ozen), 
Kazwin,  Hamadhan,  Teheran,  KJjiUistin,  Kerman, 
KhorSsSn  Fdrsistän  and  Md/andcrSa.  It  is  called 
after  Aw^hîr  ( Ferheng-i  Na\ir't)y  or  Awu^hif 
(Rashid  al-Din,  ed.  Berezine,  p.  32),  the  eldest 
son  of  Yoldüz,  third  son  of  Qghuz  (Abu’l-Qhlzl, 
p.  27);  the  meaning  of  the  name  is:  „he  who 
is  prompt  in  his  affairs“  (/A,  p.  28).  Nadir  Shah 
was  of  the  Kirklü  tribe,  who  came  to  Adharbaidjln 
with  the  Mongols  and  settled  under  Shah  Ismlll 
to  the  north  of  Meshhed  and  in  the  region  of 
Merw  (Mahdi  K]>dn,  Histoire  de  Nader-ckah , 
trans.  Jones,  i.  2*3). 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

AFSHlN,  title  of  the  native  princes  (in  pre- 
Isldmic  times)  of  the  country  of  UsrüsJjana  in  Asia 
Minor  (about  the  stretch  from  l>jliak  to  Khodjcnd 
and  to  the  south  of  it  the  territory  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Zarafshan).  The  last  Afshln,  Haidar 
b.  Käwus  (in  the  sources  he  is  generally  called 
not  by  his  proper  name  but  by  his  title  al* 
Afshln),  the  general  of  Caliph  al-Muctasim,  was 
loaded  with  reward  and  honour  for  his  repressing 
the  dangerous  rising  of  the  Khurraml  under  Bibek 
and  for  his  victories  over  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor. 
But  in  226  (840-841)  he  was  overthrown,  accused 
of  apostasy,  and  in  Shacbdn  of  the  same  year 
(May-June  841)  he  was  made  to  die  of  hunger 
in  prison. —  The  title  Afshln  occurs  also  in  Asia 
Minor  ;  in  WkGbl  (ed.  Iloutsma,  ii.  344),  Ghürak, 
the  subjugator  of  Sogdiana,  calls  himself  „Ikhsljld 
of  Sogljd,  Afshln  of  Samarkand“  in  the  deed  of 
his  treaty  with  Kotaiba  b.  Muslim. 

Bibliography.  Belddhori  (cd.  de  Cocje), 
pp.  430  et  seq.  ;  Jabarl,  iii.  1314  et  seq.\  BaihakI 
(cd.  Morlcy),  pp.  199  et  seq.\  Dozy,  Essai  sur 
C  histoire  de  I islamisme,  pp.  229  et  seq.  ;  Browne, 
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A  literary  history  of  Persia t,  L  330  it  seq.\  A. 

Müller,  Der  Islam  im  Morgen»  und  Abendland, 

L  $21.  (W.  Barthold.) 

AFSÜS,  poetical  name  of  Mir  £h€r  eAlI,  the 
son  of  Saiyid  ‘All  Muxaffar  Khän,  and  descendant 
of  the  Prophet  through  lmäm  l>jacfar  Sfldilj:.  His 
ancestors  dwelt  at  Kbawäf  in  Persia.  One  of  them, 
Saiyid  Badr  al-Dln,  the  brother  of  Saiyid  cAlam 
Hadji  Khan!,  came  to  India  and  settled  at  Nar- 
naul.  Saiyid  Qhuläm  Mustafa,  the  grandfather  of 
Afsös,  came  to  Dehll  during  the  reign  of  Mu¬ 
hammed  Jibah  (l  7 19—1748),  and  was  an  associate 
of  Nawäb  Samsam  al-Dawla  KhSn,  and  his  father 
and  uncle,  Saiyid  (îhulâm  CA1I  Khan,  were  compan¬ 
ions  of  cUmdat  al-Mulk  Amir  K.bàn.  Afsös  was 
born  at  Dehll,  and  received  a  liberal  education. 
On  the  assassination  of  the  Nawab  (1747),  when 
Afsos  was  11  years  of  age,  his  father  took  him 
to  Patna,  end  obtained  service  under  Nawäb 
Iijacfar  cAlI  Khan,  commonly  known  as  Mir  Lîja^far; 
he  remained  at  Patna  until  the  deposition  of  the 
Nawäb  in  1760.  lie  then  went  to  Lucknow,  and 
thence  to  Haidarâbâd,  where  he  died.  Afsös  set¬ 
tled  at  Lucknow  2  years  before  his  father  went 
there,  and  was  supported  by  Nawäb  Salär  Djang, 
the  son  of  Ishafc  Khän,  and  became  an  associate 
of  Mirza  £>jawan-Bakht  (Djahän-där  Shah),  the 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Shah  cAlam,  who  had 
come  to  Lucknow  from  Dehll. 

After  living  some  years  at  Lucknow,  Mirra 
Ilasan  Rida  Khan,  the  Na’ib  of  Mawäb  Asaf 
nl-Dawla,  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
Resident,  Colonel  VV.  Scott,  at  whose  recom¬ 
mendation  he  went  to  Calcutta  in  1215  (1800- 
1801),  and  was  appointed  Head  MunsjhI  in  the 
Hindustani  department  of  the  College  at  Fort 
William. 

Afsös  wrote  a  Hindustani  Diwan  during  his 
residence  at  Lucknow.  He  also  made  there  a 
translation  of  the  Culistan  of  Sacdl,  which  was 
completed  in  1214  (1799-1800),  under  the  title 
of  Hiighri  Urdu.  Whilst  at  Calcutta  he  revised 
the  KulliyUt  of  Sawda,  and  Hindustani  transla¬ 
tions  of  Persian  works  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Mun^hls  of  the  college.  He  also  made  a 
translation  of  the  first  part  of  the  Khulûfat  al - 
tawârlkhy  or  a  Persian  history  of  Hindustan  written 
by  MuD5h!  Sudjan  Ra’e  of  Patiala  in  1107  (1695- 
1696).  This  work  was  completed  in  1220  (1805) 
under  the  title  Ara>itfr-i  mahfil.  It  was  first  printed 
at  Calcutta  in  1808.  An  English  translation  was 
made  by  M.  T.  Court,  and  published  at  Allah- 
fibad,  1871  (2*1  cd.  Calcutta,  1882).  According  to 
Carcin  de  Tassy  (Litt,  /find.),  and  Sprenger 
(jOudh  Cat.,  p.  198),  Afsös  died  in  1809. 

Bibliography.  Blumhardt,  Catalogue  of 
Hindi ,  Panjabi  and  Hindustani  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum ,  N°.  72;  Carcin  dc  Tassy, 
L' Islamisme  Pa  pres  le  Coran  (3'*  cd.),  pp  291 
et  seq.  and  the  works  cited  in  the  article. 

(Ill.UMlIAKDT.) 

AFSUN  (p),  charm,  incantation;  secondary 
form  of  afsân ,  derived  from  afsayldan  (comp. 
fessU,  fasâi ,  fasUyhlan  etc.),  root  sR  (Salcmann,  in 
C run  dr.  d.  iron.  Phi  loi.,  i.  1,  304).  This  word 
designates  especially  now,  in  Persia,  a  charm  against 
the  biting  of  poisonous  animals;  certain  derwlshes 
who  pretend  to  have  the  power  to  charm  serpents, 
scorpions  etc.,  will,  for  some  gratuity,  commu¬ 
nicate  their  invulnerability  to  other  persons.  Often 
U  if  one  part  of  the  body  which  is  so  protected, 


os  for  instance  the  right  or  the  left  hand,  and  It 
is  with  this  that  the  animals  of  this  kind  must 
be  seized  (Polak,  Persien,  1.  348). 

(Cl.  HuartA 

AFT  ASIDES,  Berber  dynasty  of  Badajoz  (418 — 
487  =  1027 — 1094).  Muhammed  b.  al-Aftas,  the 
father  of  the  founder  of  this  dynasty  —  which  is 
for  this  reason  called  Aftasidcs  [see  cabi>  allAh 
B.  al-afjas],  —  belonged  to  the  Berber  tribe 
of  Miknäsa  and  had  come  to  Spain  probably  with 
al-Mansür’s  Berber  troops.  But  as  soon  os  the 
Aftasidcs  attained  to  power  they  attibuted  to 
themselves  an  Arabic  origin  and  claimed  descent 
from  the  noble  Yemenite  tribe  of  Tudjlb.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  cAbd  Allah,  the  first  Afta- 
side  king,  was  born  in  Spain,  in  a  place  called 
by  Arab  authors,  Fahij  al-Ballnj,  which  Dozy 
identified  with  the  Campo  Calatrava  of  to-day 
(Recherches  sur  rhist.  et  la  littér ,  de  V Espagne, 
l4t  ed.,  i.  204).  As  early  as  401  (1010),  Badajoz, 
of  which  the  governor  was  a  certain  Sabür,  had 
seceded  from  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova,  and  Sä¬ 
bar  had  made  of  it  an  independent  principality. 
He  appointed  his  counsellor  cAbd  Allah  b.  al- 
Aftas,  whom  he  held  in  great  esteem,  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Thus  cAbd  Allah’s  accession  to  the  throne 
took  place  after  413  (1022),  the  year  of  Sabür ’s 
death.  From  the  very  beginning  his  reign  was 
characterized  by  disastrous  wars  and  by  the  defeat 
which  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Ibn  cAbbàd, 
prince  of  Seville,  and  of  Muhammed  al-Birzall, 
prince  of  Carmona.  Al-Muzaffar,  son  of  cAl>d 
Allah,  who  was  in  command  of  his  father’s  troops, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  al-Birzäli  and  did  not  recover 
his  freedom  before  the  month  of  Rabf  I  421 
(March  1030).  Four  years  later  cAbd  Allah  re¬ 
venged  himself  upon  Ibn  ‘Abbäd  in  a  perfidious, 
manner.  He  had  granted  the  latter  free  passage 
through  his  territory  for  his  army  commanded 
by  his  son  Ismael,  then  he  unexpectedly  fell  upon 
'  the  latter  and  massacred  the  greatest  part  of  his 
soldiers;  Isma'fl  and  a  handful  of  men  succeeded 
in  escaping. 

cAbd  Allah  died  on  the  17th  Djumädä  II  437 
(30th  I)eccml>cr  1045)  a°d  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Abü  Bckr  Muhammed  al-Muzaffar.  The 
latter,  besides  that  he  had  to  fear  Ibn  CA blind, 
the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Afpisides,  was  also 
threatened  by  Ibn  Dhi’l-Nfln,  king  of  Toledo. 
Upon  the  advice  of  Muhammed  b.  Djahwar,  Lord 
of  Cordova,  al-Muzaffar  and  Ibn  cAbbäd  allied 
themselves  with  him  in  order  to  offer  a  united 
resistance  to  Ibn  Ohi’l-Nun;  thus  the  two 
enemies  were  reconciled  for  the  moment.  But  soon 
a  war  broke  out  between  Ibn  €Abbäd  and  al- 
Muzaffar  and  the  latter  was  beaten  twice.  Then 
there  took  place  the  expedition  of  Ferdinand  I 
(beginning  of  447  =  spring  of  1055),  who  de¬ 
prived  al-Muzaffar  of  several  fortified  places  and 
imposed  upon  him  a  tribute.  Al-Muzaffar  died  in 
460  (1068).  This  prince  distinguished  himself  by 
his  great  love  for  Arabic  literature,  which  com¬ 
pensated  for  his  want  of  success  in  his  wars. 
He  even  wrote  a  rather  voluminous  work  oxiadah, 
entitled  Muzaffarl  (comp.  cAbd  al-Wähid,  cd. 
Dozy,  p.  5  a). 

After  al-Muzaffar*s  death,  his  son  Yahyä,  who 
later  took  the  surname  of  al-MansOr,  ought  to 
have  succeeded  him;  but  his  other  son  cOmar, 
then  governor  of  Evora,  declared  himself  inde¬ 
pendent.  Thus  the  two  brothers  reigned  togethelr 
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for  several  years,  cOmar  over  the  western  and  Yahyl 
over  the  eastern  provinces.  According  to  certain 
authors  some  wars  took  place  between  the  two 
brothers  as  well  as  between  their  allies,  but  this 
can  not  be  established  with  certainty.  YahyS  died 
In  473  (10S1),  and  as  he  left  no  son,  cOmar,  who 
took  the  name  of  al-Mutawakkil,  became  sole  ruler 
of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  like  his  father  was 
more  prominent  on  account  of  his  literary 
taste  than  of  his  military  exploits;  his  name  was 
chiefly  immortalized  by  his  secretary,  the  poet  I!>n 
cAbdGn  [q.v.],  who  later  mourned  over  the  fall  of 
the  Aftnsides  in  his  celebrated  elegy.  This  fall,  for 
the  rest,  did  not  come  unexpectedly  ;  Alphonse  VI 
of  Castile  incessantly  invaded  the  Mussulman  terri¬ 
tory,  and  in  478  (1085)  he  even  seized  Toledo. 
The  Mussulman  kings  al-Mu'tadid  of  Seville,  cOmar 
the  Aftaside  of  Badajoz  and  cAl»d  Allah  of  Malaga 
decided  then  to  call  the  Almoravidc  YQsuf  b. 
Tasjjfin  to  their  aid.  The  latter  indeed  was  not 
slow  in  responding  to  their  call  ;  he  defeated  the 
Christians  in  the  battle  of  Zallaka  (i2lh  Radjab 
479  =  23d  October  1086)  and  then  returned  to 
Africa.  But  his  success  stimulated  his  eagerness 
for  conquest,  and  in  486  (1093)  he  gave  his 
general  Sir  b.  Abî  Bckr  the  order  for  subjugating 
the  Af{aside  kingdom.  Badajoz  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Almoravide  general  in  487  (1094);  cOmar 
and  his  two  sons  al-Fadl  and  al-cAbb5s  were 
taken  prisoners  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 

B  ibliograp  hy:  Hoogvlict,  Spreimen  et 
litt .  orient . ...  de  regia  Aphtasidarum  familia 
(Leyden,  1839);  Dozy,  Recherches  sur  V hist,  et 
la  litter .  de  l'Espagne  (lJt  cd.),  i.  156  et  seq.  ; 
idem,  Hist .  des  musulmans  d' Espagne,  iv.  14 
et  seq.\  M.  R.  Martinez  y  Martinez,  Historia 
del  reino  de  Badajoz,  pp.  99  et  seq . 

.  „  (M.  Seligsohn.) 

CAFÜW  =s  »very  forgiving*.  —  al-cAfüw, 
one  of  the  99  names  of  God  [see  allXh]. 

AFYÜN  (a.,  from  the  Greek  '6x tov,  dim.  of  *o*6ç), 
opium,  i.  e.  the  inspissated  juice  of  unripe  poppy 
capsules  ( papaver  somniferum  L .,  Arabic  kkasjf 
kàâtA)'  From  the  first  to  the  twelfth  century 
of  the  Christian  era  Asia  Minor  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  source  of  supply  of  opium  for  trade. 
From  there  the  Mussulmans  spread  it  by  means 
of  their  warlike  expeditions  over  the  whole  Is¬ 
lamic  empire,  so  that  opium  is  now  cultivated  in 
East  India,  Persia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Egypt  and 
China.  The  production  of  opium  was  already 
described  by  Dioscoridcs  almost  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  still  produced  in  Asia  Minor:  superficial 
incisions  were  made  in  the  defoliated  capsule,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  juice,  which  had  oozed 
through  them  and  become  thick,  was  removed  and 
kneaded  into  small  cakes.  The  effects  of  opium  as 
a  medicinal  drug,  and  chiefly  its  being  an  article 
of  enjoyment,  were  from  ancient  times  accurately 
diagnosed  and  tested. 

Bibliography :  Kazwlnl  (cd.  Wüsten f.), 
i.  282;  Ibn  nl-Baitîr,  al-Ljam?  (BUlaV,  1 291), 
i.  45;  AbH  MansQr  al-Muwaflak,  Kitab  al-abniya 
(ed.  Séligmann),  i.  36;  Ibn  al-'Awwäm,  Kitab 
alfalâha  (trans.  of  Clémcnt-Mullct),  ii.  1, 128  et 
seq .  (on  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  gardens). 

(Hki.l.) 

AL-AFZARI,  the  nisba  of  the  minister  and  poet 
cAmId  al-Din  Ascad  b.  Nasr,  according  to  Ilftdjdj 
Mlrzî  Hasan  Fasa*!  (Ears  named  nâfirJ ,  Shiraz, 
,3I3i  !•  335  *79>  33*)«  Afzür  or  Abzar  is  a 


small  town  of  Fin,  south  of  ShlnU  (Bibl.  geogr. 
arab .,  ed.  de  Goeje,  iii.  447,  note  /)•  [See 

Àt^ABÀRZÏ.] 

AGA.  [See  aqua.] 

AGADIR,  a  Berber  word,  the  equivalent  of 
the  Arabic  sür  (=  wall,  masoned  wall  enclosing 
a  town,  fortress,  town),  apparently  of  Phoenician 
origin.  Agadir  is  the  name  of  several  Berber 
villages,  especially  in  Southern  Morocco.  When 
occurring  alone  it  generally  designates  Agadir 
Ighir,  a  small  town  situated  in  Moroccan  Sds,on 
the  sea-shore,  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  It  is  little 
known  (a  small  plan  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Krckmann,  Afaroe  moderne,  p.  50);  being  situated 
on  a  declivity  the  access  to  it  is  difficult.  Near  the 
place,  on  the  sea-shore,  there  is  a  rather  miserable 
village  called  Fonti.  The  roadstead  of  Agadir  Is 
the  best  anchorage  of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of 
Morocco,  because  it  is  sheltered  from  all  the  winds. 
Agadir  was  founded  towards  1500  hy  the  Portu¬ 
guese;  originally  it  was  a  simple  fishing  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  construction  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  private  initiative.  It  was  generally  de¬ 
signated  by  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz;  the  natives 
called  it  Tigern  mi  Rftmi  or  1 Ktr  Rumiya,  i.  c. 
„the  European  house*.  Later  it  got  the  name  of 
Santa  Cruz  of  Cape  Agcr  (Berber  Ighir,  whence 
Ghlr,  Ghcr,  Agcr).  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Santa  Cruz  dc  Mar  Pequena,  a  Spanish 
post  established  later,  the  exact  site  of  which 
is  not  known  now.  Leo  Africanus  calls  Agadir 
Guargucsscm.  Santa  Cruz  of  Ager,  having  be¬ 
come  an  important  Portuguese  place  in  Morocco, 
was  attacked  in  1536  by  the  ühcrlf  Müläi  Mu- 
hammed.  The  place  w’as  then  commanded  by  Dom 
Cutticrez  dc  Monroi;  the  siege  was  long  and 
eventful;  finally,  in  spite  of  the  help  of  Portugal, 
Santa  Cruz  was  taken  by  storm  and  dom  Gutticrcx 
surrendered.  The  latter’s  son-in-law  Dom  Ian  dc 
Corval  had  been  killed  and  his  wife  Dona  Mencia 
de  Monroi  was  taken  prisoner.  The  shcrif  fell  in  love 
with  her  so  much  that  he  married  her;  he  let  her 
for  a  long  time  practice  the  Christian  religion  and 
live  in  the  European  manner;  but  finally  she  abjured 
her  faith  or  at  icast  she  made  a  show  of  being 
converted  to  Islam.  It  is  also  said  that  she  was 
the  cause  of  a  war  between  Mülâi  Muhammcd  and 
Mûlfti  Ahmed,  the  two  shcrlfs  who  contended  for 
her  with  arms;  the  former  had  the  upper  hand  and 
the  two  brothers  came  to  an  understanding.  It 
seems  that  she  died  from  poison  administered 
to  her  by  the  other  wives  of  the  shcrif,  who  were 
jealous  of  her.  The  shcrif  set  free  his  father-in- 
law  and  sent  him  back  to  Portugal  loaded  with 
presents.  In  order  to  shelter  the  port  of  Agadir 
and  a  spring  which  supplied  water  to  the  town, 
Mulai  cAbd  Allah  had  in  1 572  built  a  battery, 
around  which  some  houses  were  clustered;  this 
ngglommcration  acquired  the  name  of  Fonti  from 
the  Portuguese  fonte .  Agadir  remained  an  important 
commercial  point  of  the  coast.  In  1670  the  only 
French  commercial  house  of  Morocco  was  estai»- 
lished  there;  in  1755  the  Danes  tried  to  build 
there  a  fort.  In  1773  Müläi  eAbd  Allah  founded 
Mogador  and  compelled  all  the  Europeans  to  leave 
Agadir  and  to  settle  in  the  new  town.  Since  that 
time  Agadir  has  been  closed  to  European  trade;  its 
inhabitants  arc  very  fanatical;  still  towards  1882 
the  com  trade  was  permitted  there  on  account  of 
the  famine,  but  the  traders  were  obliged  to  encamp 
on  the  strand  and  were  besides  badly  received 
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(Erckmann,  toe.  tit.).  The  Portuguese  fortress  is  well 
preserved  and  It  seems  to  present  inscriptions. 

Bibliography'.  Leo  Africanus,  Descrip* 
/ion  de  t  Afrique  (ed.  Schefer),  i.  176;  Marmot 
Caravajal,  Description  de  Africa  (Granada,  1573), 
Ü.  19^  et  seq.\  Erckmann,  Maroc  modern t\ 
Meakin,  The  land  of  ike  Moors,  pp.  378 — 382; 
Castellanos,  Hist,  de  Marrueco »,  pp.  203 — 220. 

(E.  Dourrfc.) 

‘AGEL,  modern  Arabic  pronunciation  for  zukail 
[q.  v.]. 

AfiHA,  East-Turkish  a s  „elder  brother*  ;  comp. 
Yakut  aga,  „father*  fV.  Thomsen,  Inscrip¬ 
tions  de  T  Ork  hon  déchiffrées,  p.  98,  11.  17-18,  aga), 
Koibalkaraghasi,  „grandfather*,  „uncle*,  Tchuvash, 
„elder  sister*.  In  Osmanli-Turkish  agha  means 
„chief,  master,  lord*.  This  title  is  nowadays  borne 
by  inferior  officers  up  to  the  grade  of  captain;  it 
is  also  that  of  the  eunuchs  ot  the  imperial  palace. 
Formerly  it  was  conferred  upon  officers  of  a  rather 
high  rank.  The  rik'ab  aghalari,  officers  of  the 
imperial  stirrup,  were  six  in  number:  the  chief  of 
the  bostândji,  the  equerries,  the  chief  of  the  ushers, 
etc.  The  agha  karaljubk  Was  a  guard  officer  in 
service  of  the  agha  of  the  Janizaries;  he  over¬ 
looked  from  a  high  tower  the  different  quarters 
of  Constantinople  ;  in  case  of  a  fire  he  took  quickly 
information  and  hastened  to  report  it  to  the  sultan. 
The  eunuchs  of  the  palace  were  divided  into  black 
eunuchs  (kara-aghular)  and  white  eunuchs  (<?*- 
aghalar),  only  the  former  exist  now;  their  chief 
is  called  kizlar  aghasi,  „the  agha  of  the  girls*, 
lie  has  the  title  of  Highness,  and  his  rank  is 
next  to  the  grand  vizier  and  to  the  Shaikh  al- 
Jhläm.  The  chief  of  the  white  eunuchs  was  for¬ 
merly  called  Kapu  Agha .  —  The  agha  of  the 
Janizaries  (yesii-leri  aghast)  was  the  commandcr- 
in-chicf  of  that  militia  and  had  the  precedence  of 
all  the  other  officers  as  well  as  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  State.  »  Under  the  Mongols  this  title  was 
likewise  given  to  the  princesses  of  the  royal  family 
(Qu at  réméré,  Hist,  des  Mongols ,  pp.  xxxix,  xl). 
The  Persians  write  this  word  îikîl,  and  commonly 
pronounce  U  (A.  L.  M.  Nicolas,  Seyyid  Ali  Mo¬ 
hammed  dit  le  Bilb,  Paris,  1905,  p.  16 1,  note  1 25), 
just  as,  for  the  rest,  do  the  Osmanli-Turks. 

Bibliography :  W.  Radi  off,  Versuch  eines 
Wörter  b,,  i.  143;  II.  Vdmbéry,  Etymolog. 
Wort  erb.  d.  turko-tatar .  Sprachen,  p.  6;  Barbier 
de  Meynard,  Diction .  turc-français,  i.  74; 
D’Ohsson,  Tableau  de  V empire  othdman,  vii.  14 
et  seq.,  54  //  seq.,  313,  353.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

AfiHA  KHÄN,  title  of  the  head  of  the 
Indian  Ismäilitcs  or  Khodjns  [q.  v.].  The  present 
Agha  Kbän  Muhammed  Shäh,  born  in  1877,  re¬ 
sides  at  Bombay  and  writes  articles  for  English 
periodicals  (  The  Nineteenth  Century  ;  East  and 
West).  He  is  the  third  Agha  Khfln,  for  his  father 
and  grandfather  also  bore  that  title.  The  latter, 
called  Agha  Kbân  Mahallat!  (after  Mahallat  in 
Persia,  to  the  west  of  Kum),  was  governor  of 
Kum  and  Mahallat  under  Fath  cAlI  Shäh.  Having 
miscarried  in  his  revolt  in  1838  against  the  grand 
vizier,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  India.  Mahallatl’s 
father  £h5h  Khalil  Allah  Saiyid  Kehki,  assassinated 
in  Yezd  in  1817,  was  son  of  Abu’l-Hasan,  the 
governor  of  KcrmSn.  The  Agha  Khâns  claim  des¬ 
cent  from  Hasan  Sabbfth  [q.  v.]. 

Bibliography  :  St.  Guyard,  Un  grand  maî¬ 
tre  des  assassins  (fourn.  As.,  7lh  ser.,  ix.  337 
et  seq.)  ;  Revue  du  monde  musulman,  \.  48  et  seq. 


AfiHA  MUÇAMMED  KHAN,  founder 
of  the  IÇ&djfir  dynasty  in  Persia,  son  of  Mu^am- 
med  Hasan,  son  of  Fath  cAl!  Kh&n;  bom  in  If 55 
(1742).  When  still  a  child  he  was  made  a  eunuch 
by  order  of  cAdil  Shfth.  On  the  death  of  the  waktl 
Karim  Khän  Zend,  he  retired  to  Asteräb&d; 
turning  to  his  advantage  the  disturbances  of  Persia 
at  that  time,  he  made  Teheran  his  capital  and 
declared  himself  a  king  there  in  the  beginning  of 
1201  (1786).  He  struggled  for  eight  years  with 
the  last  prince  of  the  Zend  dynasty,  Lutf  ‘All 
KhSn,  who  fell  into  his  hands  through  treachery, 
and  perished  under  fearful  tortures  in  1209(1794). 
A  successful  expedition  against  the  Turkomans 
(1210=21795)  re-established  peace  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  frontier,  another  expedition  to  Georgia 
tore  away  the  latter  country  from  Russia;  Agha 
Muhammed  escaped  a  conflict  with  the  latter  power 
only  thanks  to  the  death  of  Cathrine  II.  He  seized 
the  prince  Shährukh,  grandson  of  Nadir  Shah, 
who,  though  blind,  continued  to  reign  in  Meshhed, 
and  by  torture  extorted  from  him  the  diamonds 
which  the  conqueror  had  brought  from  India, 
then  he  annexed  KljorSsîn  to  his  States.  At  the 
age  of  55  he  was  assassinated  (1211  =  1797)  by 
two  slaves  whom  he  had  condemned  to  death,  and 
was  buried  at  Nadjaf  (Meshhed  cAlI).  His  nephew 
Baba  Khan,  who  took  the  title  of  Fath  CAH  £hah, 
succeeded  him  to  the  throne.  Agha  Muhammed 
founded  by  violence  and  force  a  dynasty,  whose 
chief  merit  consists  in  its  restoring  to  Persia  a 
peace  which  has  remained  till  now. 

Bibliography :  P.  Horn,  in  Grundr.  d. 
iron.  Philol.,  ii.  594,  604;  Zeit  sehr.  d.  Deutsch. 
Morgenl.  G  esel/sch .,  ii.  411;  Brydges,  Dynasty 
of  the  Kajars,  pp.  9=29  =  cAbd  al-Razzäk  b. 
Nadjaf  Kuli,  Ma^athir-i  sul(aniya,  pp.  14  et  seq.] 
Rida  Kuli  Khan,  Rawdat  al-çafâ-i  tutftrl,  ix. 
fos.  50  et  seq.  (Cif.  IIuart.) 

AGHÄfc  (Turkish:  „tree,  wood*,  a  secon¬ 
dary  form  in  East-Turkish  yigjjSl f),  a  land  measure 
designating  the  triple  distance  at  which  a  man 
placed  between  two  others  can  make  himself 
heard  by  them,  thus  something  like  a  parasang  or 
A  mile.  A  verse  of  Mir  cAlI  KhCr  Naway  rates 
it  at  12000  fUri  (double  cubit,  the  length  of  the 
arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  end  of  the  middle 
Anger);  another  verse  of  MakhdBm  Kuli  estimates 
the  dimension  of  the  earth  at  146000  a  ghat. 
Pietro  della  Valle  (  Voyages ,  iii.  141)  thinks  the 
a  ghat  to  be  equivalent  to  a  Spanish  league,  or 
four  Italian  miles,  and  according  to  E.  Flandin 
and  P.  Coste  ( Voyages  en  Perse,  i.  III.),  it  is 
equivalent  to  six  kilometres  (a  little  less  than  four 
English  miles). 

Bibliography :  Pavct  de  Courteille,  Dic¬ 
tion.  turk  oriental,  pp.  554*555  ;  SulaimSn  Efendi, 
Lughat-i  laghfitâ'l  wa-turkl  co(hmâstî,  p.  15 
(trans.  Künos,  pp.  6,  105);  Vdmbcry,  Caga- 
taise  he  Sprachstudien,  p.  357.  (Cl.  Huart.) 
AGHÄfc-ERI  („man  of  the  woods,  of  the 
forest*),  name  of  a  people  which  Priscus  quotes 
under  the  designation  of  'Axarf/fo#;  it  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  Mordwins  (Russian  Mordwa, 
Arabic  Burd-äs,  Burj-ls)  and  other  Finnish  tribes 
(Marquart,  Streifzüge,  pp.  xxiv,  41).  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Greek  name  by  the  Turkish  is  found 
already  in  Hammer- Pu rgstall,  Gesch.  der  gold. 
Horde,  p.  16;  Quatrcmere,  Hist,  des  Mongols, 
(1836),  p.  53,  note;  M.  Th.  Houtsma,  Ein  türk.- 
arab.  Glossar  pp.  45,  49.  (Cu  IIuart.) 
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AQHÄNI  (A.X  pL  of  *ck*iy*  Jq.  v.J,  >t  »ong*; 
for  the  Arabic  »Book  of  Song»*  ( KiM  ûl’+ghUnï) 

K€  ABU’L-FARAßJ  cALl. 

AÖÜBHIYA  (a.),  pL  of  gj/fläa5  [q.  ▼.]. 

A QüL ABIDES,  a  dynasty  which  ruled  over 
Ifrlklya  during  the  whole  of  the  9th  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  founded  by  IbrAhim  b.  al- 
Aghlab  al-Tamlml.  Ibrâhîm,  then  governor  of  ZAb, 
seized  the  power  after  he  had  rescued  the  *Ab- 
b  Aside  emir  Ibn  MukAtil,  and  was  invested  by 
Caliph  Hirtin  al-Raihld.  It  is  in  no  way  certain 
that  further  feudal  treaties  fixed  more  precisely 
the  relations  between  the  Caliphate  and  lbrAhlm's 
successors.  At  any  rate  they  contented  themselves 
with  the  title  of  emir;  the  wording  on  their  coins 
was  extraordinarily  simple.  The  relations  between 
Bagdad  and  Kairaw&n  were  shown  by  mere  civili¬ 
ties;  Ziyftdat  Allah  informed  Caliph  al-Ma’mQn  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition  which  threatened  the  By¬ 
zantine  empire,  and  sent  him  shortly  afterwards 
tut  (hi  als  coined  in  his  honour.  But  when  the  same 
caliph  asked  the  same  emir  to  extol  cAbd  Allah 
b.  Tahir  in  the  khu(f>i i,  the  emir  answered  inso¬ 
lently.  Al-Nuwairi  says  with  reason  that  the  ruler 
of  Bagdad  would  have  met  with  ill  success  if  he 
had  tried  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  dynasty,  and  it  seems  doubtful  that 
a  message  of  al-Mucladid  should  have  influenced 
the  abdication  of  Ibrahim  b.  Ahmed. 

Thus  the  rule  of  the  emirs  was  hereditarily 
supreme  over  a  territory,  the  boundaries  of  which 
cannot  exactly  be  defined  and  which  is  conven¬ 
tionally  called  Ifrlklya.  To  the  west  it  surely 
extended  to  Bona  and  comprised  the  whole  country 
of  the  Kotftma.  These  Berbers,  who  seem  to  have 
formed  a  great  confederation  whose  influence 
reached  the  present  Kahylia,  were  kept  under 
the  Aghlabide  suzerainty  through  the  Arab  colony 
of  Bilizma,  and  as  sopn  as  the  latter  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  last  Ziy&dat  Allah,  they  became 
the  first  and  firmest  support  of  cAbd  Allah 
al-Slifr;  they  were  KhAridjitcs,  perhaps  Nakkîl- 
rite  Sofritcs.  To  the  southwest  Ifrlklya  extended 
to  the  ZAb  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Ab.lditc 
kingdom  of  the  BanQ  Rostcm  of  Tahert:  Baghilya 
and  Jobna  were  under  Aghlabide  rule,  but  with 
continual  &hAridjite  revolts.  Towards  the  south¬ 
east  Tripoli  formed  an  isolated  post,  exposed  to 
the  raids  of  the  Berber  KhAridjites  of  L>jcbcl  Ne- 
lusa.  Ifrlklya  proper,  partly  occupied  by  Arab 
and  Arabicized  Sunnites,  furnished  the  contingents 
of  the  army,  the  {l/unrf ;  though  frequently  divided 
by  tribal  quarrels  and  personal  ambitions,  they 
yet  formed  a  religious  and  linguistic  unit  in 
front  of  the  heterodox  Berbers  who  surrounded 
and  penetrated  them. 

In  this  Sunnite  community,  religious  life  was 
vigorous  enough  for  differences  of  theory  to  enter 
there  upon  the  scene.  It  is  under  the  Aghlabides 
that  the  Hanafite  and  Mälikite  doctrines  arc  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  simultaneously  been  introduced  into 
Ifrlklya,  doctrines  which  FAtiraism  seems  to  have 
supplanted  during  two  centuries.  For  a  certain 
time  they  were  represented  by  the  same  person, 
Asad  b.  al-FurAt,  who  was  first  ^câdî  of  Ifrlklya, 
then  of  Sicily  and  at  the  same  time  imAm  and  emir. 
This  scholar,  who  successively  attended  the  lessons 
of  MAlik  at  Medina;  of  Abü  Hanifa’s  disciples  in 
‘IrSk  and  of  Ibn  K&sim,  MAlik’s  best  pupil,  in 
Cairo,  taught  the  two  doctrines  at  Kairawän;  but 
his  rivalry  with  the  Mälikite  Saljnün  accentuated 


bis  Hanafite  tendencies.  After  hit  death  SahnUn  re¬ 
mained  sole  master  of  the  place,  and  from  232 
to  240  (857 — 865)  he  seems  to  have  exercised 
over  Ifrlklya  an  absolute  religious  magistracy.  He 
was  liberal  when  he  had  near  him  his  rival’* 
Hanafite  pupils  like  Sulatmân  b.  cImrAn,  but  be 
displayed  real  ferocity  towards  his  unfortunate 
predecessor  Ibn  Abl  ßjawwAd,  whom  he  made 
to  perish  under  the  rod  for  the  crime  of  pro¬ 
fessing  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  Kor'&n. 
His  muiia’L>\va?ta  of  Ibn  Kisim’s  doctrines  eclipsed 
the  Asadtya  and  became  the  canonical  book  of 
Maghrib  Mälikisra.  After  him,  the  Malikitc  school 
remained  supreme,  yet  the  Hanafite  doctrines  had 
their  adherents;  even  the  doctrine  of  the  creation 
of  the  Kor  in  had  not  disappeared:  al-Farrft*  was 
threatened  with  death  for  this  crime.  But  under 
the  emir  Abu’l-cAbbAs  Muhammed,  al-Sadlnl,  the 
fcädl  and  governor  of  KairawAn,  an  avowed  par¬ 
tisan  of  this  heresy,  was  nevertheless  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  restoring  order  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  is  possible  that  the  emirs  employed 
the  fulaltd3  as  intermediaries  with  the  people 
against  the  free  tendencies  of  the  Arab  families, 
unable  to  remain  grouped  in  a  compact  state  in 
front  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  them  on  the 
frontiers.  The  appreciations  of  the  Arab  histo¬ 
rians,  though  vague  and  divergent,  induce  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  emirs  possessed  courage  and  skill, 
knew  how  to  maintain  such  a  fragile  political  com¬ 
munity  and  keep  it  in  real  prosperity,  in  spite 
of  some  financial  trouble  like  the  dirhem  sedition. 

The  Sicilian  expedition,  begun  by  ZiyAdat  Al- 
1  Ah  I  (212  =  827)  and  continued  by  his  succes¬ 
sors  and  the  FAtimidcs,  was  nothing  else  than 
the  regulation  of  former  piracy,  the  large  island 
having  exerted  on  the  pirates  the  same  attrac¬ 
tion  which  Spain  had  upon  the  Berber  dynasties  of 
Morocco.  The  produce  of  the  pillage,  carried  on 
for  a  pious  purpose,  the  \fjihady  furnished  the  emirs 
with  the  means  to  build  palaces  and  procured  them 
other  pleasures  without  taxing  too  heavily  their 
subjects.  Al-Kasr  al-Kadlm,  built  under  IbrAhim  b. 
al-Aglilab,  the  great  mosque  of  KairawAn  and  the 
rilnit  of  SQs,  built  under  Ziyadat  Allah  b.  lbrfl- 
him,  the  cisterns  of  KairawAn,  the  mosque  of  SQs, 
RakkAda  and  Kasr  al-Fath  form  an  artistic  group 
associated  with  Sicilian  architecture. 

After  a  line  of  rulers,  who  though  not  with¬ 
out  faults  were  full  of  energy,  the  ’Aghlabide 
dynasty  could  oppose  to  the  storm  raised  by  al- 
ShlT  none  else  than  emirs  whose  prédominent 
feature  was  the  cowardly  and  refined  ferocity  of 
lords  of  harems  and  eunuchs.  The  last  ZiyAdat 
AllAh  took  to  (light  before  the  Fatimidcs,  without 
fighting,  in  296  (909). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Aghlabide  rulers, 
eleven  in  number: 

IbrAhim  b.  al-Aghlab  b.  SAlim  b. 

cIk Al  al-Tamlml . 184  =  800. 

Abu  ’l-cAbbAs  cAbd  AllAh  b.  Ibrâ¬ 
hîm . 196  =  812. 

Abü  Muhammed  ZiyAdat  AllAh  b. 

IbrAhim . .  201=817. 

Abü  cIkAl  b.  al-Aghlab  IbrAhim  .  223  =  838. 
Abu  ’l-cAbbAs  Muhammed  b.  al- 

Aghlab  . . 226  =  841. 

AbQ  Ibrahim  Ahmed  b.  Muhammed  242  =  856. 
Ziyadat  AllAh  b.  Muhammed  .  •  249  =  863. 
Abu  ’l-OharAnik  Muhammed  b.  All* 
med  al-Maiyit . 


250  =  864. 
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Ibrahim  b.  Aljmed . .  361=875. 

Abu  VAbbSs  cAbd  Allah  MuJjam- 
mcd  b.  Ibrahim  .......  289  — «  902« 

AbQ  Mudar  ZiySdat  Allah  b.  Abi  1- 
*Abb£s.  290  =  903  to  296  =  909. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  cAdhSrI,  al-Baydn  al • 
mughrib,  i;  trans.  Fagnan  (1901),  i;  Ibn  ai- 
Alhlr  (cd.  Tornb.),  vii  and  viii;  Ibn  KhaldHn, 
V^ur,  iv  {Hist,  des  Bcrb.y  i);  idem,  Hist,  de 
V Afrique  sous  les  Ag/t  ladites  et  de  la  Sicile  y  ed. 
and  trans.  Noël  des  Vergers  (1841);  Amari,  Bi¬ 
bliotheca  Arabo-Sicula  (1857);  idem,  Storia  dei 
Musulmani  di  Sicilia,  (1854);  Fourncl,  les  Berbers. 

(G.  Demomrynes.) 

AGHMÄT,  a  place  to  the  south  of  Marrftkugh. 
Agh  mât  is  now  a  vast  agglomeration  of  fields, 
gardens  and  earth  houses,  abundantly  watered  and 
shaded  by  trees  of  various  kinds.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  spots  of  that  region.  It  belongs  to  the 
h&'idate  of  Masfittna.  At  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  kilometres  from  it  is  Warlka,  a  large 
village  with  an  important  mellah  (Jewish  quarter), 
which  constitutes  a  separate  fcäidate.  Both  coun¬ 
tries  arc  irrigated  by  the  Wftdl  Aghmät  which 
comes  forth  from  the  Atlas  at  Warlka:  the  latter 
is  indeed  situated  hard  by  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  even  on  its  first  slopes.  The  Wadi  Agh* 
mat  furnishes  numerous  regiat  one  of  which  goes 
os  far  as  Marräkusb  and  contributes  to  furnishing 
the  town  with  drinkable  water. 

Before  the  foundation  of  Marrikush,  Aghmat 
was,  besides  Nafls,  the  chief  town  of  the  region; 
it  is  mentioned  as  having  formed  a  part  of  the 
Idrlside  empire.  Later,  before  the  Almoravide  in¬ 
vasion,  it  is  found  to  be  occupied  by  the  Magh- 
räwa,  whose  last  emir  was  called  Laghat  or  Lafcat 
b.  VOsuf,  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Zainab, 
who  later  married  Aba  Bckr  nl-Lamtünf  and 
afterwards  Yüsuf  b.  Tilghfln,  the  founder  of  the 
Almoravide  dynasty.  Aghmftt  was  taken  in  449 
(1057-1058)  by  the  terrible  murâbi(üny  and  LaghQt 
sought  shelter  with  the  Tädla.  After  Marräkugh 
was  founded  in  454  (1062),  Agh  mat  lost  its 
importance  and  since  then  has  not  ceased  to 
decline.  Al-BakrI,  who  wrote  before  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Marràkush,  distinguishes  between  two 
Agbmäts:  Aghmät-Ailän  and  Agh  mat- Warlka.  Per¬ 
haps  Aghmat-Ailan  is  identical  with  the  AghmJt 
of  to-day  while  AghmRt-Warlka  would  correspond 
to  the  present  Warlka;  unless  Aghm/it-Ailan  be 
lghil  or  Ailan  which  is  7  or  8  km.  off.  At  any  rate 
the  historical  Aghmat  seems  to  answer  to  the  place 
which  is  still  called  Aghmat.  There  is  still  an  old 
tnadrasa,  large  enough,  and  numerous  tombs  are 
found  there.  Perhaps  it  is  there  where  we  must 
look  for  the  tomb  of  the  unfortunate  al-Muctamid, 
the  last  emir  of  Seville  and  of  Cordova,  whom 
VOsuf  b.  Tashfin  exiled  to  Aghmat  and  whom  he 
kept  there  a  prisoner.  Al-Marräkugbl  made  a 
touching  account  of  Iris  captivity.  This  tomb  existed 
still  in  the  14th  century,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
has  Become  of  it  now,  the  access  to  this  madrasa 
being  strictly  forbidden  to  Christians  and  Jews. 
Around  the  madrasa  there  arc  found  vestiges  of 
old  brick  buildings,  of  a  stone  bridge  and  of  old  earth 
circumvallations.  In  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus, 
Aghmat  was  already  in  utter  decay;  still  pilgrim¬ 
ages  arc  yet  made  to  the  saints  of  Aghmat.  The 
region  remained  celebrated  on  account  of  its  fresh 
water,  its  shady  trees  and  various  fruits  which 
supply  the  market  of  Marräkugh* 


Bibliography :  al-Bakit,  at-MasVlih ( Deser . 
de  V Afrique  septentr.\  pp.  86, 152  et  seq.  ;  IdrisT, 
fifat  al-Maghrib  (ed.  Dozy  and  de  Goeje),  pp. 
29,  61  et  seq.  \  Ibn  KhaldUn,  cIbar  ;  Ibn  Abi 
Zare,  al-Kar(as\  al-Marr&kusht,  al-Muc(tfib9y  Leo 
Africanus,  Description  de  l'Afrique  (ed.  Schefer), 

i. ,  209  et  seq n  338  et  seq.  ;  Marmol  CaravajaL, 
Description  general  de  Africa  (Granada,  1573), 

ii.  35c  et  seq.  (E.  Doutté.) 

AGHRIDAGH  or  Eshxridaqu.  [Sec  ARARAT.] 
AGRA,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name 

in  British  India,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Djamna  River.  In  1901  the  city  counted 
188000  inhab.  (about  a  quarter  of  whom  Mussul¬ 
mans),  the  district  (1845  square  miles)  1060546 
inhab.  —  Agra  is  renowned  for  its  many  magni¬ 
ficent  buildings  from  the  time  of  the  Moghul  dy¬ 
nasty.  Several  of  them,  as  the  Moti-Masdjid  (erected 
in  1654  by  ghäh  ßjahSn),  the  Nagina-Masdjid 
and  the  Minà-Masdjid,  the  public  and  private  au¬ 
dience  halls  ( dïwân-i  c5mm  and  dlwan-i 
the  palaces  known  under  the  names  of  £hi§h- 
Mahall,  EJjass-Mahall,  and  Ejahftnglr-Mahall  are 
within  the  spacious  citadel  (2}  km=  1  \  miles  in 
circumference,  built  by  Akbar)  surrounded  by  a 
moat  and  a  wall  70  ft.  high  ;  access  to  that  citadel 
may  be  gained  by  two  gates,  while  a  third  gate 
on  the  side  of  the  river  is  closed.  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank  of  the  river  is  the  tomb  of  Ptimttd  al- 
Dawla  [q.  v.].  The  most  far-famed  monument  of 
Agra  is  the  Tädj-Mahall  [q.  v.]  For  the  rest  the 
area  of  the  present  city  is  only  about  the  half  of 
what  it  was  in  the  flourishing  time  of  the  Moghul 
dynasty. 

History.  —  Agra  has  been  known  since  the 
Lodi  [q.  v.]  dynasty  ruled  there,  and  yet  Akbar 
only  made  it  his  residence,  in  which  he  also 
died  (1605);  his  tomb  ornamented  by  a  monument, 
however,  is  not  in  Agra  but  in  Sikandra  [q.v.], 
which  is  at  a  distance  of  8  km.  (about  5  miles). 
The  name  Akbaräbäd  given  to  the  city  in  his  honour 
fell  later  into  oblivion.  His  successors  resided  only 
now  and  then  in  Agra,  and  Awrangzlb  removed 
his  residence  to  Dchll.  In  1770  the  city  was  taken 
by  the  Mahra^has,  who  occupied  it  with  a  short 
interruption  till  1803,  when  Lord  Lake  subjected 
the  city  to  the  English  rule  (battle  of  the  17^ 
October  1803). 

Bibliography :  Distr.  Cat.  Agra-Oudhy 
viii  (Allahäbäd,  1905);  Smith,  The  Moghul  co¬ 
lour  decoration  of  Agra  (1901);  Archaeological 
survey  of  India  y  iv. 

ÄljJÄD  (a.),  pi.  of  ahad  [sec  next  art.],  meaning 
units  in  arithmetic.  In  the  science  of  tradition  it 
is  used  as  an  abridged  plur.  of  hkabar  al-wUhidy 
which  are,  as  contrasted  with  mutawatir  [q.  v.], 
hadith  communications  which  come  not  from  a 
larger  number  of  trustworthy  companions  (afhàb)y 
but  from  a  single  person.  By  means  of  Istifäday 
i.  e.  further  extension  by  different  isnad  ways,  the 
alfid  tradition  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  muta - 
wâtir.  The  discussion  of  the  question:  to  what 
extent  the  ahTul  contain  positive  science  and  may 
serve  as  a  criterion  for  the  practice,  forms  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  chapters  of  the  u\ül  science. 

Bibliography :  W.  Marçais,  Le  taqrib  de 
en- N aw  awl  (Paris,  1902),  p.  201;  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  ußl  questions:  Le  livre  de 
Mohammed  ibn  Tou  mart  (Algiers,  1 903),  text, 
pp.  51  et  seq.\  Sadr  al-Shari'a  (TaftazSnl),  al- 
Tawtfih  maca*l-lalwth  (Kazan,  1883),  p.  361. 
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From  a  Shïrttc  point  ot  view:  J^amAl  al-Dln 
al-cÄmilI,  Malülim  mLutfU  (Lucknow,  n.  d.), 
p.  107.  (Goldzjhkr.) 

AHAD  (a.),  •  numeral  „one*  ;  also  surname  of 
God  [see  wähid].  Yatcm  al-ahady  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  Sunday. 

AIJADl,  the  cavalry  guard  corps  in  the  army 
of  the  Great  Moghul. 

Bibliography'*  I  lorn,  Das  Hetr  und  Kriegs¬ 
wesen  der  Crossmoghuh\  W.  Irvine,  The  army 
of  the  Indian  Moghuls. 

AHAdITH  (a.),  traditions.  [See  hadIiu*] 
AHADÏYA  (a.)  =  unity,  technical  term  in 
philosophy  denoting  simply  the  indivisibility 
of  God’s  entity,  which  in  the  teaching  of  the 
SQfb  constitutes  the  highest  degree  (mar/aba)  of 
the  divine  Being.  Comp,  the  definitions  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  technical  terms  (cd.  Lees),  p.  1463. 

CAHD  (a.),  pi.  of  cuhr<d ,  command,  covenant, 
alliance;  hence  wall  al-'ahd  =  successor  to  the 
throne  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  reigning  prince  ; 
ahl  al-cahdy  „the  people  of  the  covenant“,  i.  e. 
those  who  have  made  a  covenant  with  the  Mus» 
sulmans,  namely  the  Christians  and  the  Jews  [see 
HiJiMMA.].  Further  cahd  means  the  document  it¬ 
self  which  contains  the  regulations  of  the  alliance; 
hence  al-cAhd  at-cAtihy  „the  Old  Testament“  and 
al»Ahd  al-Pjadhl,  „the  New  Testament“. 

ai.-AHDAL  al-Husain  m.  cAm>  al-Rahmän  b. 
Muhammkd  al-HasanI  Bkdr  ai.-DIn,  Arab  his¬ 
torian,  born  in  779  (1377),  and  died  in  885  (1480). 
One  of  his  works  is  a  compendium  of  al-lijanadi’s 
history  of  Yemen,  entitled:  Tuhfat  al-zaman  fl 
acyUn  ahl  al-Yaman . 

Bibliography'.  Brockelmann,  Gesch .  d. 
arab.  Litter .,  ii.  185;  Kay,  Yaman ,  its  early 
mediaeval  history ,  pp.  xviii  et  seq. 

AHDÄIH  (A.),  pi.  of  hadalA  [q.  v.]. 

ÀHÎ,  Turkish  poet,,  whose  real  name  seems  to 
have  been  Benli  Hasan  („Hasan  with  the  mole“). 
Ilis  father  Sldl  Khodja  was  a  merchant  in  Trstenik 
(not  far  from  Nicopolis).  After  the  latter's  death 
Ahl  went  to  Constantinople  and  chose  for  him¬ 
self  the  career  of  a  scholar,  but  he  did  not  for  a 
long  time  advance  any  further  than  the  degree 
of  a  candidate  ( mulUzim ),  because  he  declined  the 
position  of  Muderris  in  Büyazîd  Pasha’s  Mcdrcse 
in  Brusa.  Finally  he  obtained  a  similar  though 
less  important  position  in  Kara-Ferya  (Bcrrhoca), 
where  he  died  in  923  (15x7).  He  left  two  un¬ 
finished  poetical  works,  of  which  the  titles  are: 
Khttsra v  u-Shirln  and  IJusn  u-dil.  The  latter 
work  is  an  allegorical  poem  written  in  prose  in¬ 
terspersed  with  verses,  and  is  an  imitation  of 
FatUlhPs  [q.  v]  work  of  the  same  title.  Gibb  has 
epitomized  its  contents  in  A  history  of  Ottoman 
poetry y  ii.  296,  et  seq. 

Bibliography :  Besides  Gibb,  loe.  cit.y 
Latlfl  (Chabert),  p.  105;  Hammer-Purgstall, 
Gesch .  d.  os  man .  Dichtk .,  i.  209. 

AL-AHÇÀF  (a.)  =  „the  sand  downs“.  The 
Arabs  particularly  apply  this  appellation  to  the 
large  sandy  desert  south  of  the  Arabian  Penin¬ 
sula,  an  entirely  unknown  region,  visited  by  no 
traveller.  —  It  is  also  the  title  of  the  46th  Söra. 
AHKÄM  (a.),  pi.  of  httk/n  [q.  v.]. 

AHL  (a.),  originally  meaning  „those  who  occupy 
with  one  the  same  tent  (Hebrew  d//r/)“,  thus 
„family,  inmates“.  Therefore  ahl  al-bait  means 
„the  household  of  the  Prophet,  his  descendants“. 
When  the  ahl  (pi.  ahali)  of  a  town  or  a  country 


Is  spoken  of  it  denotes  its  inhabitants,  sometimes, 
as  in  Medina  (according  to  Burton),  specially  those 
who  were  born  there  and  own  houses.  But  this 
word  is  often  connected  with  other  notions,  and 
then  its  meaning  is  still  more  subtle,  so  that  it  may 
mean  so  much  as  „sharing  in  a  thing,  belonging 
to  it“,  or  „owner  of  the  same“,  etc.  Some  of  the 
compounds  with  ahl  most  in  use  follow  here: 

AHL  al-AHWÄ5  (a.;  sing,  hawa,  „pre¬ 
dilection,  inclination  of  the  soul“;  comp.  KoF&n 
vi.  1 51)  is  according  to  the  view  of  the  orthodox 
theologians  the  appellation  of  the  followers  of 
Islam,  whose  religious  tenets  in  certain  details 
deviate  from  the  general  ordinances  of  the  Sunnite 
confession  (comp.  Zeitschr .  d.  Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Go* 
se/lsch.y  lii.  1 59).  As  examples  there  are  mentioned  : 
l_»jabarlya,  Kadarlya,  Rawälid,  Rhawilridj,  anthro- 
pomorphists,  Mu'attila.  From  the  above  definition 
it  may  be  inferred  that  in  the  sense  of  Mussulman 
theology  it  is  not  proper  cither  to  designate  these 
tendencies  as  sects.  (Goi.dzihkr.) 

AHL  al-BAIT  (a.)  ss  „the  people  of 
the  house,  of  the  family“.  With  reference  to 
Kor’fin,  xxxüi.  33,  the  Suites  (and  in  general 
the  Muhanuncdanx  friendly  to  cAlI)  attribute 
to  cAlI,  Fatima,  their  sons  and  their  descendants 
to  whom  alone  they  restrict  this  appellation,  the 
greatest  moral  and  spiritual  merits  as  well  as  the 
greatest  inlluence  on  the  political  rule  and  reli¬ 
gious  guidance  of  Islam.  These  ideas  come  to  the 
surface  in  a  more  or  less  exaggerated  form  with 
regard  to  the  ‘AUdcs  according  to  the  views  of 
those  spheres  [see  sijIca].  In  a  notice  by  Ibn  Sa*d 
(iva.  59,15)  the  appellation  Ahl  al-Bait  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  MuhadjirQn  and  Ansar  and  referred 
to  the  Prophet’s  family.  In  Sunnite  exegesis,  the 
notion  of  Ahl  al-bait  is  in  several  ways  extended 
to  the  branches  of  the  BanQ  Ha^him  including 
their  Mawâll  [see  MAWI.Ä),  who  in  the  sense  of 
the  law  must  not  be  admitted  to  the  partaking 
of  the  fa  da  ha  ;  sec  the  codes,  e.  g.  Kudürl,  A/w- 
khtafar  (Kazan,  1 880),  p.  23;  Nawawl,  P/ihâya 
(cd.  van  den  Berg),  ii.  305;  Ibn  Käsim  al-GhazzI, 
Path  al-harib  (ed.  Van  den  Berg),  p.  252.  The 
Sunnite  interpretation  accepted  for  the  most  part 
does  not  restrict  the  acceptation  of  the  term  to 
lläshimite  descent  in  a  narrower  or  wider  sense, 
but  counts  among  the  Ahl  al-Bait  all  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  Prophet,  and  also  CA1I,  his 
son-in-law;  this  prevents  the  specially  cAlide  in¬ 
terpretation  [comp,  also  Xi.].  See  the  commentaries 
to  Kor  ön,  xxxiii  33  and  to  al-Bukhîlrl,  I'adafU 
al-ajhaby  N°.  30  (al-Kastallanl,  vi.  151).  An  ex¬ 
haustive  treatise  in  anti-Shfïte  spirit  on  the  compass 
of  the  idea  of  Ahl  al-Bait  is  to  be  found  in  Ibn 
Iladjar  al-Haitaml,  al-Sawîfik  al-tnuhrika  (Cairo,  * 
1312),  pp.  87  et  seq.  (GOLDZIHER.) 

AHL  al-BIDAc  (a.)  sss  „the  people  of 
innovation“,  i.  c.  sectarians. 

AHL  al-BUYÜTÄT  (a.),  originally  de¬ 
noted  those  that  belong  to  Persian  families  of  the 
highest  nobility  (Noldcke,  Gesch.  d.  Perser  u. 
Araber  zur  Zeit  der  Sassanideny  p.  71),  then,  the 
nobles  in  general.  Other  meanings  are  given  by 
Dozy,  Supplement y  i.  131b, 

AHL  al-DÄR  (A.)  =  „the  p*  of  the 
house“,  in  the  Alniohad  hierarchy  the  6*k  order. 

AHL  al-DHIMMA  (a.),  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  between  whom  and  the  faithful  there 
is  according  to  Mussulman  law  a  certain  legal 
relation  [see  puimma]. 
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AHL  al-PJEBEL  (a.)  =  »mountaineers*, 
particularly  In  Palestine  the  Bedouins  of  HawrSn. 

AHL  al-FARP  (a.),  the  legal  heirs  of 
the  first  degree  according  to  Muhammedan  right 
of  succession  [see  farç]. 

AHL  al-ÇADIXH,  also  A§hXb  al- 
HadIiu  (a.)  ss  »the  people  of  official  tradition* 
(see  madIiu],  as  contrasted  with  „the  people  of 
their  own  judgment  (rd*y)*  aQd  with  the  sec* 
tarians  in  general.  In  India  the  Wahhabis  [q.  v.] 
call  themselves  so. 

AHL-i  IJAIpf  (p.)  =  „the  people  of  the 
truth*.  [Sec  calI  ilXiiI.Ï 

AHL  al-HAWA  (a.)  as  „libertines*. 

AHL  al-KABÄLA  (a.),  a  synonym  of 
ahl  al-dhimma  [sec  k  a  is  Ala]. 

AHL  al-ÇIBLA  (a.)  =  „the  people  of 
the  Kibla *  [q.  v.],  appellation  of  the  Mussulmans. 

AHL  al-KISÄ*  (a.)  =  „the  people  of 
the  garment*,  appellation  of  the  family  of  the 
Prophet  (Muljammcd  himself,  cAlI,  Fajima,  Hasan 
and  Husain).  For  the  origin  of  the  appellation  see 
the  traditions  quoted  above  under  AHL  AL-BA1T. 

AHL  AL-KITÄB  (a.)  =  „the  people  of 
the  Book*.  Muhammed  calls  so  the  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  in  distinction  from  the  heathens,  on  account 
of  their  possessing  divine  books  of  revelation 
(Tawrät  =  Torah;  Zabtir  =  Psalter;  Indjll  = 
Gospel),  which,  it  is  true,  they  transmit  in  a 
falsified  form,  but  the  recognition  of  which  secures 
for  them  a  privileged  position  for  the  heterodox. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  heathens  Muhammed 
granted  them  (Kor’än,  ix.  29)  after  their  submis¬ 
sion  free  public  worship  against  payment  of  a 
poll-tax  (jî/ityay  q.  v.)  The  punctual  observance 
of  the  special  conditions  laid  upon  them  ensures 
them  implicitly  the  protection  of  the  Mussulman 
authorities  (as  mtfähadün  or  aht  al-dhimma  as 
proteges  in  accordance  with  an  agreement).  Vio¬ 
lation  of  this  defensive  alliance  with  the  Ahl  al- 
Kimb  is  considered  as  a  heinous  perfidy.  Of  course 
the  proceedings  of  the  Prophet  with  regard  to  the 
Band  Nadir  and  BanQ  Kuraiza  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  model.  In  spite  of  all  fanatical  sentiment  expressed 
in  odious  terms  the  following  principle  in  the  form 
of  Muhammcd's  saying  has  been  set  up:  „He 
who  wrongs  a  Jew  or  a  Christian  will  have  myself 
(the  Prophet)  as  his  indicter  on  the  day  of 
judgment*  (Beladborf,  p.  162).  Likewise  in  the  an¬ 
cient  instructions  for  the  generals  setting  out  on 
expeditions  of  conquest  as  well  as  for  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  provinces  stress  is  always  laid  upon  the 
clause  that  the  subjected  Ahl  al-Kitab  must  not  be 
disturbed  in  their  public  worship  and.  must  be 
treated  with  humanity.  To  be  sure  after  the  death 
of  the  Prophet,  who  had  begun  himself  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews,  permanent  stay  in  Arabia 
itself  was  interdicted  to  them.  The  Mussulmans 
based  themselves  on  a  saying  supposedly  uttered  by 
the  Prophet  in  his  last  hour,  the  purport  of  which 
is  „two  religions  may  not  dwell  together  on  the 
Arabian  Peninsula*  ( Afuwa((a 5,  iv.  71  ;  comp.  Zar- 
^ Ini's  commentary  os  to  the  geographical  limits), 
a  principle  which  is  pretended  to  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  already  by  Aba  Bekr  in  his  message  to  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Nadjrln  (Tabari,  i.  1987, 13). 
The  restrictive,  special  conditions,  which  became 
always  more  oppressive  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  spirit  of  intoleration,  arc  codified  in  their 
oldest  form  in  a  document  which  passes  for  the 
€Ahd  cOntar  „the  treaty  of  ‘Omar*  (with  the  Chris¬ 


tians  of  Jerusalem),  but  which  is  certainly  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  later  epoch  (de  Goeje,  Mémoire  sur 
la  conquête  de  la  Syrie ,  2d  ed.,  pp.  140  et  seq.). 
This  document  is  the  basis  of  the  interconfessional 
legislation  in  Islam,  and  it  has  been  further  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  codifications  according  to  the  ruling 
opinions  of  their  respective  authors.  Within  the 
right  of  free  public  worship  the  following  question 
remained  as  the  leading  one  :  To  what  extent  may 
the  Ahl  al-Kitab  erect  new  prayer  houses  or  restore 
old  ones?  It  always  gave  rise  to  renewed  negotia¬ 
tions.  One  may  conceive  that  in  different  law 
schools  in  spite  of  the  maintenance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  differences  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
the  Ahl  al-Kitab  from  the  point-  of  view  of  reli¬ 
gious  right  became  manifest.  The  principal  diffe¬ 
rences  appear  in  the  questions  of  the  UJmbc^ih 
Ahl  al-Kitab  (if  the  Mussulman  may  partake  of 
what  they  slaughter)  and  of  the  Munäkakät  Ahl  at - 
Kitâb  (to  what  extent  a  Mussulman  is  allowed 
to  marry  a  wife  of  them).  The  assumption  that 
the  books  which  the  Ahl  al-Kitab  possess  are 
falsified  and  that  they  concealed  their  true  con¬ 
tents  (Kor’&n,  ii.  70;  iii.  64;  ▼.  15;  vi.  91),  as 
well  as  the  belief  that  Muhammed,  his  mission 
and  the  victory  of  the  Arabs  and  Islam  are  fore¬ 
told  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians  and  that  the  Ahl  al-Kitab  rendered 
obscure  these  prophecies  by  false  interpretation 
called  forth  an  extensive  polemical  literature,  the 
materials  for  which  the  Mussulman  theologians 
received  in  the  first  place  from  converts.  With 
regard  to  the  Jews  a  particular  subject  of  pole¬ 
mics  took  rise  form  the  assertion  of  the  nasth  at* 
sharfa,  i.  e.  the  abrogation  of  the  divine .  laws 
affirmed  by  the  Muhammcdans  and  denied  by 
the  Jews. 

Islam  extended  very  early  the  sphere  of  the 
Ahl  al-Kitab  beyond  its  original  limits.  Supported 
by  the  statement  that  Muhammed  adopted  the 
ff/itya  from  the  Parsis  in  Hadjar  (Bahrain),  the 
Mussulmans  included  the  MadjHs  too  in  that  class. 
In  the  time  of  Caliph  Ma’mün  (215  =  830)  the 
heathens  of  Harran  succeeded  in  suggesting  to  the 
Mussulmans  that  they  were  the  SnbiUn  mentioned 
frequently  enough  in  the  Korean  among  the  be¬ 
lieving  nations,  and  that  they  possessed  books  of 
revelation  brought  to  them  by  ancient  prophets 
(Chwolson,  Die  Ssabier ,  i.  141).  In  the  I4*h  cen¬ 
tury  a  Muhammedan  prince  in  India  allowed  the 
Chinese,  against  payment  of  a  djizya%  to  keep  up 
a  pagoda  on  Mussulman  territory  (Ibn  Batata,  iv. 
2J.  The  state  of  interior  affairs  in  India  brought  it 
so  far  that  veritable  idolaters  were  considered  as 
Ahl  al-Dhimma  (ibid.,  pp.  29,  223).  Such  exten¬ 
sions  could  be  made,  however,  only  by  concession 
of  religious  toleration.  The  two  questions  alluded 
to  above  (the  laws  of  food  and  marriage)  were 
never  taken  into  consideration  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  original  Ahl  al-Kitäb. 

Bibliography :  T.  W.  Juynboll,  Handlet* 
dingy  pp.  341 — 346;  Wensinck,  Mohammed  en 
de  Joden  te  Medina  (Leyden,  1908).  On  the 
legislation  with  regard  to  the  Ahl  al-Kitab: 
Journ .  As.y  1852;  Bcthauscr,  in  the  Revue  des 
Études  Juivesy  xxx.  6  et  seq.\  R.  Cottheil, 
Dhimmis  and  Moslems  in  Egypt  (in  the  Old 
Testament  and  Semitic  Studies  in  memory  of 
IV.  R .  Harper  y  Chicago,  1908,  ii.  35 1  et  seq .). 
Polemics:  Steinschneider,  Polem .  und apologet. 
Literatur  in  arab .  Sprache  (Abh.  für  die  Kunde 
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da  Morgenl^  vL  N*.  3),  and  besides  it  Gold- 
xiher,  in  Zeitsehr .  d,  Deutsch .  Morgenl.  Cc - 
scffschuj  xxxii.  341 — 3S7;  further  sources  in  the 
Jewish  Encyclopedia ,  vi.  658.  Customs  and 
usages:  Revue  des  Études  Juives ,  xxviii.  75 
//  /ey.  (Goldzuier.) 

AHL  al-ÇIYÂS  (a.),  those  who  consider 
the  conclusion  by  analogy  (hiyUs)  justified  in  infer¬ 
ring  the  legal  decisions. 

AHL  al-NA£AR  (a.),  the  philosophers. 

AHL  al-ÇUFFA,  more  rarely:  AsiiAu  al- 
ÇUFFA,  isolated  form:  AshAd  al-Zulla  (a.)  =  „the 
people  (or  owners)  of  the  (mosque-)  vestibule14. 
Among  the  believing  Mekkans,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  Prophet  in  his  flight  to  Medina  and 
among  those  who  emigrated  to  Medina  from  other 
places  there  were  some  without  means  from  home, 
others  having  left  their  sphere  of  action  in  their 
native  country  became  poor  and  suffered  from  want 
of  food,  clothes  and  a  home.  Even  the  far  extending 
charity  of  the  Mcdinian  co-religionists  was  unable 
to  remove  entirely  the  misery  that  prevailed  in  those 
districts.  In  the  meantime  a  vessel  with  parched 
barley,  bought  with  the  money  of  the  community, 
was  set  up  for  the  hungry  people  in  the  evening 
in  the  yard  of  Muhammcd’s  house.  The  homeless 
persons  encamped  under  the  fuffa,  1*  c.  the  nor¬ 
thern  part  of  the  mosque  covered  only  with  a 
roof  but  with  open  sides.  They  were  on  account  of 
this  also  called  „the  guests  of  Isläm14.  Still  on 
the  other  hand  even  very  poor  immigrants  are 
said  to  have  never  entered  there.  Their  number 
is  differently  rated  (10,  30,  70,  92,  93,  400  per¬ 
sons),  as  in  fact  it  has  fluctuated  and  for  instance 
in  the  earlier  time  it  was  certainly  greater  than 
later.  §uffa  people,  who  were  with  regard  to  their 
tribe  strangers  in  Medina,  were  for  iustancc  the 
Cihifltrite  Aba  l>harr,  the  Yemenite  Aba  SacId,  the 
cAbsite  Hudhaifa,  the  Laithite  WSsiia  etc.,  further 
the  slaves  Aba  Muwaihiba,  cAmmflr,  Bilal  (an 
Abyssinian),  Khabbab,  Salman  (a  Persian),  Suhaib 
(a  Greek).  Among  the  persons  that  were  connected 
with  the  Prophet  Aba  Iluraira  is  at  best  to  be 
mentioned;  but  it  is  supposed  that  even  Sa(d  b.  Abl 
Wakkas,  one  of  the  „ten“  (namely  the  ten  most 
intimate  friends  of  Muhammcd),  was  there  once. 

The  construction  put  by  many  Muhammedan 
theologians  on  KoPän,  ii.  273,  274;  vi.  52;  xviii. 
27;  xlii.  26,  as  referring  to  the  Ahl  al-Suffa  gives 
way  for  many  reasons,  one  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  those  passages  were  partly  revealed  in  Mecca. 
In  later  times  the  Ahl  al-Suffa  were  very  highly 
respected,  and  placed  even  above  the  „ten44  (see 
above),  perhaps  because,  owing  to  a  foolish  ety¬ 
mology,  they  were  considered  as  the  founders  of 
Süflsm,  whereas  others  emphasized  and  substan¬ 
tiated  by  Koranic  passages  the  tenet  that  all  are 
equal  in  Islam  and  that  it  depends  simply  on  the 
degree  of  piety.  Legend  tells  of  them  among  other 
things  that  they  heard  the  conversation  which 
Allah  had  with  Muhammcd  during  the  „nightly 
travel*  (which,  however,  as  everybody  knows  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  Mecca).  —  AbÜ 
Nucaim  al-Ispahänl  (d.  in  430  ss  1038)  treated 
of  them  in  his  Kitâb  hilyat  al-anbiyZi\  Tafcl  al- 
Dln  al-Subkl  (d.  in  756=1355)  wrote  a  book 
entitled  Tuhfa  fi'l-kalam  calâ  ahl  al-fuffa.  Abu 
cAbd  al-Rahman  al-Sulaml  wrote  Ta'rlkh  ahl 
al-fuffa.  —  Later  on  ahl  al-^uffa  became  the 
designation  for  (homeless)  jugglers. 

(Reckendorf.) 


AHL  al-SUNNA  (a.) »„the  Sunnite»*, 
the  orthodox  people  [see  sunna]. 

Atf  LÂF  (a.),  pL  of  filf  [q.  v.]. 
al-AHMAR  (a.)  =  „the  red  one*  ;  alio  »  per¬ 
son's  name  :  the  Mussulman  princes  of  Granada  were 
called  Banu'l-Ahmar.  [See  nasrides.] 

AHMED,  one  of  Muhammcd’s  names  according 
to  Kor  in,  lxi.  6.  Comp.  Sprenger,  Das  Leben  und 
die  Lehre  des  Mohammad,  i.  156  //  seq, 

AHMED  I,  fourteenth  Ottoman  sultan,  eldest 
son  of  Muhammcd  III,  born  in  998  (1589),  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  14.  Derogating 
the  custom  established  by  Bâyazld  I  Yildirim  he 
had  not  assassinated  his  brother  Mustafa  w  hen 
ascending  the  throne.  He  removed  his  grand¬ 
mother,  Sultana  §afiya  (the  Venetian  Baffa),  who 
had  ruled  over  the  empire  under  Murid  III  and 
Muhammed  III,  as  well  as  her  confidants.  He  en¬ 
trusted  the  Kapodin-pasha  Cicala  with  the  chief 
command  over  the  troops  led  against  the  Per¬ 
sians,  who  had  just  conquered  Erlwän,  Akte  Kalca 
and  Kars,  but  the  renegade  suffered  a  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Shah  cAbbäs  I,  and  died  of  grief 
(1014=1605).  The  gTand  vizier  Lila  Mustafi 
Pasha  received  his  order  to  relieve  Buda,  in  which 
he  succeeded,  but  on  the  other  hand  was  forced 
by  bad  weather  and  by  the  cowardice  of  the  Agha 
of  the  Janizaries  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Pest  and 
Gran.  A  little  later  he  conquered  the  latter  city 
after  which  he  concluded  with  Austria  the  Peace 
of  Sitvatorok  (lilh  November  1606)  and  renewed 
the  agreements  with  France,  England  and  Ve¬ 
nice.  —  About  that  time  the  passion  for  tobacco 
was  spread  in  Turkey.  —  Ahmed’s  grand  vizier 
Muräd  Pasha,  surnamed  Ko<Jja  Kuyüdju  („the  old 
well  digger44),  defeated  at  Uruflj-Owasi  the  Kurd 
cAlI  Lîjilnbulad  (3*1  Kadjab  1016  =  24th  October 
1607),  who  had  rebelled  in  Aleppo,  routed  Ka¬ 
lender  Oghlu  and  Kara  Sa*id  at  Güksün-Yaila 
(8l,t  July  1608),  made  away  with  the  other  insur¬ 
gent  chiefs  by  assassination  and  treachery  and  in 
this  way  he  re-established  peace  in  Asia  Minor. 
At  sea  Khalil  of  Kaisarlya  defeated  ten  Maltese 
galleys  in  the  waters  of  Cyprus  in  the  so-called 
„Kara  Djahannam  Battle44  (after  the  name  which 
the  Turks  gave  the  red  galleon  commanded  by 
Fressinct,  and  which  they  seized);  but  his  fleet 
suffered  great  loss  then,  especially  in  a  battle 
against  Ottavio  of  Aragon  near  Cape,  Corvo,  not 
far  from  Chio  (1613),  while  the  Ottoman  admiral 
ravaged  the  country  of  Malta  and  chastised  the 
dey  of  Tripoli  of  Bcrbcria  and  the  rebellious 
Mainots-;  Sinope  was  devastated  by  an  incursion 
of  Cossacks.  lie  made  peace  wdth  Persia,  on  the 
renunciation  of  the  tribute  of  200  bales  of  silk  paid  « 
by  the  Safawidcs  and  of  the  countries  conquered 
since  Salim  I  and  later  lost  again.  Iskandar  Pasha 
reconquered  the  rebellious  Moldavia  and  on  the 
26th  Ramadan  1026  (27th  September  1617)  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Cossacks  the  Peace  of  Ilussa.  Ahmed 
I  died  in  the  same  year  (23'*  Dhu’l-KaMa  =  22«* 
November)  at  the  age  of  28  after  a  reign  of  14 
years. 

In  spite  of  the  energy  he  had  shown  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  weak  and  unde¬ 
cided  and  cruel  besides;  his  grand  vizier  NasQh 
Pasha,  whose  arrogance  had  put  him  Out  of  hu¬ 
mour,  was  strangled  by  his  order  (1023=  1614). 
He  had  the  regulations  of  the  empire  arranged 
anew  and  codified  them  under  the  title  A  'a  nun  name . 
The  erection  of  the  Ahmediya  Mosque  on  the 
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At  Maidln  (1018  =  1609)  and  the  Urge  fountain 
of  Top  Kbânc  are  due  to  him;  he  had  also  then 
made  for  the  first  time  in  Constantinople,  the 
Ka'ba  cover  which  had  hitherto  come  from  Cairo. 

Bibliography :  Hammer-Purgstall,  Gcsch. 
des  osman,  Reiches ,  see  index;  Fc£cwl  (Con* 
stantinople,  1283),  Ü.  290—360;  Na'lmO,  i.  I — 
li.  154;  Qhulilicn-i  mdïtrij \  i.  595 — 625;  Mus* 
lafa  Efcndi,  Natdidj  al-wuktiat^  ii.  22 — 41. 

(Cl.  IIuart.) 

AIJMED  II,  Ottoman  sultan,  bora  on  the  $(h 
Ltjumäds  I  1052  (i*<  August  1642),  brother  of 
Sultan  SuIaimSn  II,  whom  he  succeeded  on  his 
death  at  Adrianoplc  (26lt>  Ramadan  1102  =  23d 
June  1691)  and  was  enthroned  in  the  old  mosque 
of  that  town.  He  confirmed  Mustafa  Küprülü  in 
the  office  of  grand  vizier;  the  latter  lost  the  battle 
of  Slankamcn  (19th  August  1691)  against  the  Im¬ 
perials  and  perished  on  the  battle-field.  Hâdjdj 
‘All  of  Mcrzifan,  who  took  his  place,  succeeded 
in  having  the  siege  of  Belgrade  raised  (l8tfl  Mu- 
harram  1 104  =  29th  Sept.  1692);  but  a  third  mi¬ 
nister,  Surmeli  ‘All  of  Dimctoka,  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  Peterwardein  (1 106=  1694). 
The  Ottoman  arms  were  no  more  lucky  in  Dal¬ 
matia  than  in  Poland;  Chio,  besieged  by  the 
Venetians,  capitulated.  Ahmed  II  died  from  dropsy 
(23d  lijumâdâ  II  no6  =  8lh  February  1695).  He 
was  of  a  melancholic  disposition  and  very  iras¬ 
cible;  he  was  fond  of  hunting,  but  was  addicted 
to  drinking. 

Bibliography,  Hammer- Purgstall,  Gcsch, 
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(Cl.  IIuart.) 

AHMED  III,  Ottoman  s'ultan,  succeeded  his 
deposed  brother  Mustafa  II  and  was  enthroned 
on  the  lo<h  Kabl‘  II  1115  (23d  August  1703)  at 
Adrianoplc.  He  immolated  the  persons  the  revolt¬ 
ed  Janizaries  demanded,  but  as  soon  as  he  en¬ 
tered  Constantinople  he  dismissed  the  Bostandji 
corps  and  replaced  it  by  a  levy  (the  last  of  that 
kind)  of  looo  Christian  boys,  lie  had  several 
Janizary  chiefs  executed  or  sent  them  into  exile, 
and  deposed  the  incapable  Baltadji  Muhammcd, 
whom  he  replaced  by  eAlI  Pasha  of  CorlQ  (19th 
Muharnun  1118  =  3d  May  1706).  The  Muntafifc 
ravaged  the  country  around  Basra  and  defeated 
the  Turkish  troops.  In  II2I  (1709),  Charles  XII 
of  Sweden,  who  took  to  flight  after  the  battle  of 
Toltawa,  sought  shelter  on  Turkish 'soil;  that 
king,  called*  by  the  Turks  demir  bash  („iron  head“), 
seems  to  have  undertaken  his  last  campaign  on 
the  vain  assurances  of  the  grand  vizier  that  the 
Ichan  of  Crimea  would  send  his  Tartars  to  his 
aid-  The  return  of  the  Balta<Jji  to  the  affairs  of 
the  State  was  the  signal  for  war  with  Russia 
(1123  =  1711).  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
campaign  Peter  I,  hemmed  in  his  retrenchments 
of  liorsicste  near  Kush  between  the  Pruth  and 
the  sw'amps,  would  have  been  compelled  to  sur¬ 
render  had  not  Catherine  I  been  ingenious  enough 
to  sacrifice  all  the  jewelry  she  could  procure,  send 
ing  it  os  a  present  to  the  grand  vizier,  by  which 
means  she  obtained  peace  against  the  return 
of  Azow  and  the  dismantling  of  several  towns. 
Still  the  treaty  was  not  carried  out  in  its  totality, 
modifications  having  been  introduced  into  it 
the  following  year.  War  broke  out  with  Venice 
on  account  of  the  Montenegro  refugees  im  Cat- 


taro;  the  sultan  himself  took  the  command  of  the 
troops;  Tinos  and  Corinth  capitulated;  Argos, 
Nauplia  (Napoli  di  Romania)  were  taken  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  Morea  and  the  last  Venetian  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  Archipelago.  In  the  war  with 
Austria,  the  Turks  were  defeated  under  the  walls 
of  Peterwardein  (5*  August  1716)  by  Prince 
Eugene  :  Damad  CA1I  Pasha  perished  there,  a  bullet 
having  perforated  bis  forehead.  Tcmesvar  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  Imperials  as  also  Belgrade  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  unsuccessful  battle  lost  under  its  walls 
(l6lh  August  1717).  Damad  Ibrâhîm  Pasha  brought 
the  war  to  an  end  by  the  treaty  of  Passarowicz  (21* 
July  1718).  The  Turks,  turning  to  their  advant¬ 
age  the  advance  of  the  Afghans  into  Persia  and 
that  of  the  Russians  into  Shirwan,  occupied  Geor¬ 
gia,  including  Tiflis  (1135  =  1723),  and  seized 
KhOi  in  Persia  (1136=1724).  A  .partition-treaty 
with  Russia  (24”»  June  1724)  was  brought  about, 
but  in  order  that  the  clauses  favourable  to  Turkey 
should  be  observed  it  was  necessary  to  continue 
the  war  with  Persia:  Hasan  Pasha  seized  Hama- 
dhan  (IIuart,  Hist .  de  Bagdad ,  p.  145),  EriwOn 
capitulated;  Tibrïz  was  besieged  without  success, 
but  was  taken  the  following  ycar(i  137  =  1725); 
the  campaign  ended  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Turkish  army,  commanded  by  Ahmed  Pasha,  in 
the  plain  of  Andjedan  (1139  —  1726),  which 
brought  about  an  honourable  peace.  Under  the 
reign  of  Ahmed  III,  the  first  three-decker,  built 
in  Turkey,  was  launched  at  the  Golden  Horn; 
a  porcelain  factory  was  established  in  the  ruins 
of  Hcbdomon  (TakfQr  Serai);  five  new  bends  or 
reservoirs  were  constructed  to  supply  the  capital 
with  water;  the  Hungarian  renegade  Ibrahim 
founded  the  first  Turkish  printing  house.  The  first 
successes  won  by  Tahmäsp  Kuli  Khan  (Nüdir 
Shäh),  general  of  Shah  Tahmâsp,  induced  the  Jani¬ 
zaries  to  rebel,  and  the  execution  of  the  grand 
vizier  and  two  other  persons  of  note  (i8d‘  Rabl* 

I  1143  =  1«  October  1 730)  did  not  satisfy  them. — 
Ahmed  III  abdicated  and  his  nephew  Mahmud  I 
was  put  on  the  throne;  he  died,  as  supposed,  by 
poison  on  the  20‘h  Safar  1149  (30th  June  1736). 
lie  was  of  a  frivolous  character,  very  fond  of 
birds  and  tulips,  and  spent  his  time  in  diverting 
his  wives  by  festivals  and  illuminations.  He  never¬ 
theless  was  clever  enough  in  choosing  remarkable 
ministers  who  rendered  his  reign  illustrious. 

Bibliography’,  Hammer-Purgstall,  Gcsch, 
des  osman,  Reiches ,  see  index;  Gulshen-i  mdarif^ 
ii.  1050 — 1251,  1288;  Rashid,  Tdrlhky  iii.  5 — 
390;  Mustafä  Efcndi,  Nata  idj  al-wuktfat,  iii. 
21—36.  (Cl.  IIuart.) 

AHMED  (Aba  ‘All)  B.  AbI  Bekr  Muhammed 
b.  al-Muzaffar  b.  Mui.rrAuj,  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Saghâniyan  princes,  was  sent  in  327  (939)  to 
KhoräsÄn  as  governor  in  the  place  of  his  father, 
fought  successfully  with  the  Büyidcs  and  Ziytt- 
ridcs  and  conquered  Rai  (conclusion  of  peace  in 
lijumâda  II  331  =  Febr.-March  943).  Having  been 
deposed  by  the  Sämänide  Nüh  b.  Nasr  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  complaint  of  the  population  (333  = 
945),  he  undertook  in  the  beginning  of  335 
(August  946)  a  rising  in  the  name  of  Prince 
Ibrahim  b.  Ahmed  (uncle  of  the  ruler),  dislodged 
the  new  governor  Ibrâhîm  b.  Sîmdjür  from  KhorS- 
sân,  crossed  the  Amil,  caused  Nüh  to  flee  to  Sa¬ 
markand  and  had  the  prayer  recited  in  Bukhärä 
in  the  name  of  Ibrahim  (Ijjumâdâ  II  335  ==  De¬ 
cember  946-January  947).  Shortly  afterwards  he 
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had  to  Icare  the  town  on  account  of  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  people  towards  him,  and  retired 
to  his  mother-country,  ÇaghSniyân  (Sb^ban  335  = 
Febr.- March  947);  the  princes  (two  other  brothers 
of  Nüh  besides  Ibrahim  are  mentioned)  allied 
themselves  with  Nüh  ;  complete  amnesty  was  en¬ 
sured  them.  After  his  entry  into  Bukhara  (Ramadan 
33$  =  March-April  947),  Nuh  broke  his  promise 
and  had  all  the  three  princes  blinded.  Ahmed 
gathered  on  the  upper  course  of  the  AmQ  against 
Nüh  a  coalition  of  all  the  vassal  princes;  beaten 
in  the  open  field,  he  successfully  held  his  own 
in  his  mountains.  Peace  was  concluded  in  ]_)ju- 
mädä  II  337  (December  948);  Ahmed  remained 
prince  of  Saghäniyän;  his  son  Abu’l-MuzafTar  was 
sent  as  a  hostage  to  Bukhara,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  honours.  Towards  the  end  of 
340  (May  952)  he  was  again  appointed  governor 
of  Khorlsän;  he  then  brought  order  in  his  pro¬ 
vince  and  renewed  the  war  with  the  Büyides, 
which,  however,  was  soon  afterwards  brought  to 
an  end  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  This  treaty  was 
rejected  by  Nüh  and  Ahmed  was  deposed;  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Bnyidcs  Ahmed  rebelled  again, 
made  the  prayer  to  be  recited  in  his  own  name 
and  that  of  Caliph  al-MutP  (hitherto  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  Khorasän),  but  already  under  cAbd  al- 
Malik  I  [q.  v.],  on  the  advance  of  his  successor 
Bckr  b.  Malik,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
province;  he  died  in  the  end  of  Radjab  344 
(November  955),  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  the  Säraänidcs  and  the  Bay  ides; 
his  remains  were  brought  to  Saghäniyän. 

The  accounts  of  Ahmed  by  lbn  al-Atblr  and 
Gardlzl  (Zain  al-akhbär  ;  extracts  by  Barthold, 
Türkis tUn  in  the  time  of  the  Mongol  invasion ,  i. 
8 — 10)  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  a  common 
source,  probably  from  the  Ta'rtkh  wulUt  Khora - 
sUn  of  all-Salläml  (comp,  about  this  work,  Bart¬ 
hold,  toe.  cit .,  ii.  II  and  Orient .  Stud.  Th .  No  l- 
deke  gewidmet ,  i.  174),  a  contemporary  of  Ahmed. 
Comp,  also  lbn  Ilawkal  (cd.  de  Goeje,  p.  350) 
for  Ahmed’s  great  qualities  as  governor. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

AÇMED  B.  AbI  Du’Ad,  Mulazilite  kadi,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Basra,  born  according  to  some  statements 
in  160  (776-777).  Owing  to  his  scholarship  and 
merits  he  acquired  influence  over  Caliph  ol-Ma3 
mün,  and  became  soon  one  of  the  latter's  most 
intimate  friends.  Al-Ma’mün  also  advised  his  bro¬ 
ther  and  successor  al-Muctasim  to  place  Ahmed,  who 
was  a  fervent  adherent  of  the  Muctazilite  teaching 
among  his  counsellors  and  never  to  leave  him. 
After  his  accession  in  218  (833)  al-Muctasim  conse¬ 
quently  appointed  Ahmed  chief  kadi.  The  Mucta- 
zilitc  doctrine  was  already  under  the  reign  of 
al-Ma’mün  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  State  religion 
and  a  formal  inquisitorial  tribunal  was  establish¬ 
ed.  The  office  of  the  latter  was  to  convert  by 
suitable  means  the  opponents  of  the  officially  recog¬ 
nized  religious  opinions.  Ahmed  presided  at  the 
discussions  of  the  inquisitorial  court  in  his  capacity 
of  chief  fcädl  of  the  capital,  but  he  manifested  a 
toleration  and  humanity  quite  rare  at  that  time.  He 
exerted  very  great  influence  over  al-Ma’mun  and 
he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Caliph  al-\Väth»k. 
After  the  latter's  death  some  of  the  highest  offi¬ 
cials  and  officers  wanted  to  swear  allcagiancc  to 
his  minor  son,  but  upon  the  advice  of  Waslf, 
commanding-officer  of  the  Turkish  guard,  Djacfar, 
the  brother  of  the  deceased,  was  proclaimed 


caliph,  whereupon  he  received  from  Ahmed 
the  surname  al-MutawakkiL  As,  however,  the 
.new  caliph  gradually  began  to  assume  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  the  MuTazilite  teaching  and  to 
come  nearer  to  the  orthodox  party,  the  powerful 
kadi,  the  chief  advocate  of  the  Mu'taziltes,  could 
not  for  long  maintain  his  influential  position. 
Some  time  after  al-Mutawakkil's  accession  he  was 
stricken  with  apoplexy,  and  the  office  of  fesdl 
was  transferred  to  his  son  Muhammcd.  But  the 
caliph  deposed  the  latter  as  early  os  237  (851- 
852),  threw  him  into  prison  together  with  his 
brothers  and  confiscated  all  Ahmed’s  property.  It 
is  true  that  the  prisoners  recovered  their  freedom 
but  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  for  it  a  great  part 
of  their  fortune.  Ahmed  and  Muhammcd  did  not 
survive  long  their  fall.  According  to  the  usual 
statement  Muhammed  died  towards  the  end  of 
239  (May-June  854)  and  three  weeks  later  (Mu- 
hnrram  240  =  June  854)  died  his  father. 
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AHMED  b.  AbI  JÇhàlid  al-Ahwal,  a  vizier. 
He  began  his  political  career  as  a  secretary  and 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  al-Ma’mün  was  made 
vizier.  He  exerted  soon  great  influence  over  the 
caliph;  it  was  he  that  urged  to  confer  the  gover¬ 
norship  of  Khoräsän  in  205  (821)  upon  Tähir 
b.  al-Husain,  then  governor  of  Bagdad.  Al-Ma'mOn 
had  already  appointed  (jhassân  b.  ‘Abbid  gover¬ 
nor  of  that  province,  but  when  Ahmed  pointed 
out  to  him  that  Ghassan  was  unequal  to  such  a 
difficult  task  and  stood  security  for  Tahir's  loyalty, 
the  caliph  let  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  put  Tahir 
in  place  of  Ghassän.  In  the  meantime  the  shrewd 
Ahmed  is  said  to  have  made  Tähir  a  present  of  a 
eunuch,  whom  he  ordered  to  poison  his  master 
in  case  he  would  manifest  rebellious  leanings.  Thus 
when  Tähir  omitted  the  caliph's  name  in  the 
khutba  in  207  (822),  and  by  that  actually  refused 
obedience  to  the  cAbbäside  government,  al-Ma'mün 
ordered  his  vizier  to  depart  immediately  to  Kho- 
räsän  and  call  the  rebel  to  account.  Ahmed  could 
with  great  difficulty  obtain  a  delay  of  twenty-four 
hours,  but  still  before  the  expiration  of  this  delay, 
the  welcome  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  rebel¬ 
lious  governor  arrived  at  the  capital.  Just  as  Ahmed 
had  interceded  in  favour  of  Tahir,  he  recommended 
now  his  son  Talha.  The  latter  was  thus  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  province  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  at  the  same  time  al-Ma^ün  sent  Ahmed 
to  Khoräsän,  to  support  Talha  or  rather  to  keep* 
his  eye  upon  him.  The  vizier  pushed  forward  till 
Transoxania  and  conquered  t’shrQsana.  —  The 
pardon  obtained  by  al-Ma'mOn's  uncle,  Ibrähim 
b.  al-Mahdi,  who  had  come  forth  as  a  pretender 
to  the  throne  and  gone  around  disguised  till  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  caliph’s  police,  is  also 
ascribed  to  Ahmed’s  influence.  —  Ahmed  is  said 
to  have  died  in  210  (825-826). 
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AHMED  b.  AbI  Tähir  TaifCr.  [Sec  ibn  abI 
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A3JMED  ».  CÀU  b.  Iiiädit.  [See  al-KhatIb 
AL-BACJIIiXDT.] 

AIJMED  b.  FaçlXm.  [See  IBM  fadlXm.] 
AIJMED  b.  IIXbit  (IU’it),  Muharilite  theo¬ 
logian,  a  pupil  of  al-Na^Sm;  he  taught  the 
metempsychosis  (Janâtukà)  and  also  in  other  pöints 
advocated  theories  conflicting  with  Islam,  e.  g.  the 
divine  nature  of  the  Messiah,  for  which  he  argued 
from  Korean,  ii.  206;  v.  no;  vi.  159;  lxxxix.  23. 
He  also  asserted  that  every  species  of  animal 
forms  a  community  of  its  own  and  has  its  apostles 
and  prophets,  for  which  he  referred  to  Korean,  vi. 
38  and  xxxv.  22.  He  blamed  the  Prophet  Muhammed 
for  his  many  wives  and  was  of  opinion  that  Aba 
l2barr  nl-Ghifàri  was  more  virtuous  and  more  ab¬ 
stinent  than  Muhammed.  Therefore  some  Mussulman 
theologians  call  him  an  unbeliever  and  there  is 
some  ground  for  it  so  far  as  the  soil  in  which  his 
doctrine  takes  root  is  not  that  of  Islfim. 
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/a  religion  des  Druses ,  introduction,  pp.  xüi 
el  seq. 

AHMED  B.  al-KhasIb.  [Sec  ibn  al-kuasIh.] 
AHMED  n.  Mumammkd  b.  cAbd  al-Samad 
AhD  Nasr,  vizier  of  the  Qhaznawide  MascQd  b. 
MahmQd  (after  the  death  of  his  celebrated  pre¬ 
decessor  al-Maimandl  (423  ss  1032).  lie  began  his 
career  as  steward  (ketkhoda)  of  Kbwïrizm  &hah 
Alt  Tint  ash,  and  having  become  the  vizier  of  Mascüd 
he  managed  to  retain  this  office  during  the  latter’s 
reign.  After  the  defeat  at  Dandäna^Sn,  Mascad, 
who  retired  himself  to  India,  sent  him  as  attendant 
of  his  son  Mawdad  to  Balk])  in  order  to  defend  this 
city  against  the  SeldjoVs.  Also  after  the  accession  of 
Mawdud  (432=  1041)  he  officiated  for  some  time 
as  vizier  until  al-Maimandfs  son  received  that 
office.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Bibliography :  BaihaVl  (cd.  Morlcy);  Ibn 
al-Athlr  (cd.  Tornb.),  ix;  De  Biberstein-Kazi- 
vnirski,  Diwan  Menou  tchehri,  preface. 

AIJMED  b.  Muhammed  b.  Hanbal,  known  by 
the  name  of  lbn  Hanbal,  celebrated  Islamic  theo¬ 
logian,  a  member  of  the  Arab  family  of  Shaiban, 
born  at  Bagdad  in  Rabl*  I  164  (November  780). 
During  his  studies  in  his  native  town  (till  183  =5 
799)  and  on  very  extensive  student  travels,  which 
brought  him  over  cIraV,  Syria  and  Hidjilz  to  Yemen, 
he  aimed  chiefly  at  adapting  himself  to  the  study  of 
haJiih.  [q.  v.].  After  he  had  returned  hump,  he  took 
lessons  from  al-Shâfi'î  in  filch  and  in  his  UfJil(  195 — 
197  =  810 — 813).  I  lis  religious  turn  of  mind  was  In 
creed  and  law  unalterably  determined  by  the  old 
traditional  views.  He  had  the  opportunity  to 
exemplify  them,  when  under  the  caliphs  al* 
Ma'mQn,  al-Mucta*im  and  al-WâLbiV  (218 — 234 
=  833—849)  the  Muctazilitc  definition  of  the 
dogmas  was  raised  to  a  eottfessio  fid  ci  prescribed 
by  the  State  and  painful  proceedings  were  in¬ 
troduced  against  acknowledged  theologians  who 
would  not  without  reserve  profess  the  doctrine  of 
the  creation  of  the  Kor’ftn.  Ibn  Hanbal  too  was 
submitted  to  the  inquisition  ( mihtta ).  Being  led 
to  TarsGs  ,n  chains  to  al-Ma’mQn,  he  received  on 
his  way  the  news  of  the  caliph’s  death.  Under 
the  latter’s  successor  he  patiently  submitted  to  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  and  imprisonment,  without,  even 
showing  any  moderation  in  the  stubborn  tradi¬ 
tional  form  of  confession.  Only  when  under  al- 
MuUwakkit  return  to  orthodoxy  was  required  by 


the  State,  lbn  ÇanbaTs  trials  ceased';  he  was  on 
several  occasions  distinguished  by  the  caliph  and 
invited  to  the  Court,  even  a  pension  was  without 
his  knowledge  allowed  his  family.  The  renown  of 
his  learning,  piety  and  unswerving  faithfulness  to 
tradition  gathered  a  host  of  disciples  and  ad¬ 
mirers  around  him.  He  died  at  Bagdad  on  the 
I2<*»  Rabf  I  241  (31«  July  855).  His  burial  is 
the  subject  of  fabulous  description  by  biographers. 
His  tomb,  around  which  marvelous  stories  are  woven 
(comp.  Goldziher,  Muhamm .  Stud .,  i.  257),  in 
the  Bagdadian  cemetery  of  martyrs  ( makâbir  at * 
thuhadü*)  in  the  Harblya  quarter,  was  for  a  long 
time  venerated  as  that  of  a  saint.  After  it  had 
been  destroyed  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  (13th) 
century  by  the  inundations  of  the  Tigris,  the 
veneration  was  transferred  to  the  tomb  of  his  son 
cAbd  Allah  in  the  Koraish  cemetery  near  the  Straw 
Gate,  which  Timor  had  restored  in  695  (1295- 
1296).  After  that  time  the  tomb  of  the  son  was 
confounded  with  that  of  the  father,  and  the  cult 
of  the  latter  was  transferred  to  the  former  (G.  le 
Strange,  Baghdad  during  the  Abbaside  Caliphate , 
p.  166).  . 

Among  Ibn  llanbal’s  works,  the  great  ency¬ 
clopedia  of  traditions,  Musnad  [q.  v.],  compiled  by 
his  son  ‘Abd  Allah  from  his  lectures  and  amplified 
by  supplements  (zawa'id), containing  28000—29000 
traditions,  acquired  great  renown  (printed  in  Cairo, 
1311,  6  vol.).  Comp.  Goldziher,  in  the  Zeitsehr . 
d.  Deutsch .  Morgen l .  Gesellsch .,  1.  465 — 506;  M. 
Hartmann,  Die  Tradenten  erster  Schicht  im  Mus¬ 
nad  des  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal  (in  the  Mitteil,  des 
Seminars  für  orient.  Sprachen  zu  Berlin ,  year 
9,  part  2,  Berlin,  1906).  The  son  also  supple¬ 
mented  his  Kit  ab  al-zuhd  („the  book  of  asceti¬ 
cism“).  The  Musnad ,  around  which  a  respectable 
series  of  secondary  works  and  adaptations  was 
grouped,  has  continually  been  the  subject  of  pious 
reading.  From  the  12th  (l8lh)  century  we  have 
the  statement  that  a  pious  society  read  this  work 
to  the  end  in  56  sittings  at  the  Prophet’s  tomb 
in  Medina  (Murädl,  Silk  al-durar ,  iv.  60).  Besides 
the  Musnad  there  has  been  published  Ibn  I  Ian- 
bal’s  Kitâb  al-falât  wa-mâ  yalzam  fihâ ,  on  the 
discipline  at  prayer  (lithographed  in  Bombay,  n.  d.; 
printed  in  Cairo,  Händjl,  1223).  A  polemical 
treatise  by  Ibn  Hanbal,  written  in  prison,  is  fre¬ 
quently  quoted  in  works  of  Ilaubalitc  dogmatists: 
al-Radd  Cala't-Zanâdika  wa'l-Djahmiya  fi  ma  stak - 
hat  fiki  min  mutasjjâbih  al-Kor*än ,  in  which  he 
refutes  the  tcfwïl  [q.  v.]  explanation  introduced 
by  the  Muctazilites.  —  Likewise  a  book  of  his 
entitled  Kitâb  (ifat  at-rasul  is  quoted;  in  it  he 
discusses  the  line  one  must  follow  in  those  cases 
where  the  hadilh.  seems  to  be  in  contradiction  with 
the  text  of  certain  Koranic  passages.  He  formulated 
his  dogmatic  confession  in  his  Kitâb  al-sunna. 

As  Ibn  Hanbal  occupied  himself  more  with  the 
sources  of  the  haditfi  than  with  the  derivation  of 
the  law,  some  representatives  of  jurisprudence, 
so  for  instance  Jabarl,  do  not  consider  him  as 
a  decisive  fikh  authority;  hence  the  great  ani¬ 
mosity  of  Ibn  Ilanbal’s  followers  towards  Tabari 
(Kern,  in  the  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morgen l \  Ge¬ 
sellsch.,  lv.  67;  his  edition  of  the  Ikhtilaf  pp.  13 
el  seq.).  To  be  sure  Ibn  Hanbal  has  established 
no  fikh  system  of  his  own;  but  in  his  answers 
to  his  pupils'  questions  he  has  expressed  him¬ 
self  about  points  of  specially  legal  questions. 
There  arc  cited  for  instance:  Mascfil  $alih  (ques- 
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lions  pat  to  him  by  bis  son  Çiliÿ  nnd  bis  deci¬ 
sions  with  regard  to  them)  sod  answers  to  the 
questions  of  his  pupil  Harb  (Ibn  Kaiyim  al- 
Djawzfya,  al-  furuk  al-hikmlya  fit  siyäsa  al-tAarcIyay 
Cairo,  1317,  pp.  251,  293  et  se/.).  His  Fatâwl , 
accessible  still  to  the  author  just  mentioned, 
amounted  to  about  20  books  ( [sijr\  comp.  Hi- 
dâyat  at-hayUra,  Cairo,  1323,  p.  12 1).  Still  in 
his  lifetime  some  of  his  disciples  systematized 
his  legal  teaching,  namely  Aba  Ya'kab  IshXk  *1- 
Kawsadj,  who  in  doubtful  cases  applied  to  Ibn 
Hanbal  for  oral  instruction  (Hhahabi,  Tadhkirat  al- 
huff âty\\.  105),  and  a  little  later  AbQ  Bckr  al-Kballal, 
who  died  in  Bagdad  in  31 1  =923-924  („Mu  allif 
cilm  Ahmed  b.  Hanbal  wa-djamicuhu  wa-muratti- 
buhu“;  ibid.,  iii.  7).  The  latter’s  work  is  still  quoted 
by  Ibn  Kaiyim  al-Hjawziya  (d.  7 5 1  =  1350),  in  his 
/f/iiM  al-muwajj akin  (see  the  appendix  to  al* 
Taharanfs  al-Mu\(jtxm  al-\txth)r,  p.  27 1),  but 
certainly  not  from  autopsy.  The  course  of  teach¬ 
ing  developed  under  the  guidance  of  Ibn  Han* 
bal’s  ideas  was  recognized  by  the  idjxni?  of  the 
orthodox  Sunnites  as  one  of  the  four  authorita¬ 
tive  madhahib  (q.  v.]  :  it  is  that  of  the  Hanba- 
litcs.  Ibn  Hanbal,  as  an  adherent  of  the  Ahl  al* 
Hadith  [see  FlKii]  makes  the  ra*y  only  those  con¬ 
cessions  that  are  urged  by  sheer  necessity  and 
where  possible  derives  every  law  from  traditional 
sources.  This  compels  him  to  be  very  indulgent 
to  the  hadtth.  and  sometimes  to  admit  very 
feeble  traditions  as  the  basis  of  his  decisions.  In 
none  of  the  recognized  rites  has  the  prohibition 
of  the  bida 1  [q.  v.]  been  pushed  to  such  extremes 
as  in  the  tnadhhab  named  after  Ibn  Hanbal.  Thence 
a  far  extending  rigorousness  resulted  in  all  ritual 
and  social  connections  and  a  more  fanatical  inlolcra- 
tion  than  in  the  general  orthodoxy.  In  dogmatic 
theology  his  school  clings  to  the  old  pre-Aslparitic 
orthodoxy;  even  al-Ashcari  himself  was  compelled, 
in  order  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  general  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Mussulmans,  to  make  several  conces¬ 
sions  in  the  definite  formulation  of  his  dogmatics, 
nay  even  to  declare  expressly  that  he  was  in  full 
harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Ibn  Hanbal  and  that 
he  avoided  everything  that  was  in  contradiction 
to  it  (Ibn  cAsäkir;  Spitta,  Zur  Gesch.  at-AfarVs , 
p.  133.  The  totality  of  Ibn  Hanbal’s  dogmatics 
may  be  found  in  the  most  concise  manner  in  cAbd 
al-Kadir  al-I^jilPs  al-Ghtinya  /i-fa/ibj  (arik  al-hakk 
(Mecca,  1 3 14),  i.  48—66. 

The  Hanbalites,  who  represent  now  the  most 
spare  Islamic  tnadhhab ,  were  till  the  8l,‘  (14***) 
century  much  more  widely  spread  in  the  countries 
of  IslSm.  MukaddasI  finds  them  in  Persia:  in 
Ispahän,  Rai,  ShMirazïïr  and  other  places,  where 
their  religious  course  seems  to  have  bten  charac¬ 
terized  by  extravagancies  of  various  kinds.  First  of 
all  they  displayed  in  those  places  a  particular 
predilection  for  the  memory  of  Caliph  Mu'äwiya 
(ed.  de  Goeje,  pp.  36s,  ,3,  384,  ,4,  399,  e,  407, 

This  attachment  to  the  memory  of  the  Umaiyad 
may  of  course  not  be  intended  for  his  merit  as  a 
pious  man,  but  for  the  caliph  recognized  by  the 
orthodox  Sunna.  The  favourable  feeling  for  Yazld, 
just  spread  among  the  Hanbalites,  is  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  from  the  same  point  of  view  (illustrations 
for  which  in  Zeit  sc  hr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morgcnl.  Ge- 
selisch liii.  646,  note).  In  Syria  and  Palestine, 
where  the  Hanbalite  madhhab  was  introduced  in 
the  (  I  a*1«)  century  by  cAbd  al-Wähid  al-ShiräzI 

(A’itâb  a/dns  al-djalll,  p.  263),  it  was  repre¬ 


sented  till  Into  the  9th  (16  *h)  century  (comp- 
Zeit  sc  hr.  d.  Deutsch .  Mordent.  Gesell sch^  Till,  364)» 
Mudjfr  al-Dln  (d.  in  927=91521),  a  Hanbalite 
himself,  enumerates  in  his  just  mentioned  KitHh 
a l- ins  al-djalll  (pp.  592  et  set/.)  the  most  renowned 
representatives  of  Hanbalism  in  Palestine  from 
the  6th  to  the  9<h  (ijlh— 16th)  centuries.  It  was 
also  in  this  space  of  time  that  the  appearance 
of  Tafcl  al*I)ta  b.  Taimlya  (66 1 — 728  =  1263 — 
1328)  in  Syria  caused  great  sensation.  He  took 
up  anew  the  fight  for  the  Hanbalite  theology 
(refutation  of  the  rationalistic  explanation  of  the 
Kor’än  and  traditions  —  ta'wil,  —  rejection  of 
all  innovations,  as  for  instance  visiting  the  tombs, 
venerating  the  saints  etc.;  comp.  Schreiner,  in 
Zeit  sc  hr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morgenl.  Gesellsch .,  Iii. 
540 — 563;  liii.  51 — 67)  against  the  dogmatics 
that  had  dominated  for  a  long  time.  But  as  he 
offended  in  this  way  the  requisitions  of  the  or¬ 
thodox  iiljntit  he  was  persecuted.  By  his  fall  the 
prestige  of  Hanbalism  suffered  considerable  loss. 
Until  the  establishment  of  Turkish  predominance 
in  Islära  all  the  four  schools,  thus  also  the 
Hanbalite  one,  were  represented  officially  by  Vädls 
in  all  Islamic  centres.  The  predominance  of  the 
Ottomans  has  dealt  Hanbalism  a  very  severe 
blow;  since  then  it  has  always  been  more  and 
more  dwindling  away,  although  in  its  isolated 
apparitions  it  has  retained  the  recognition  as  the 
element  of  Sunnite  orthodoxy.  In  the  Azhar  Mosque 
it  is,  of  course  in  a  relatively  small  number,  re¬ 
presented  by  teachers  and  students  ( riwah  at- 
Hanbala)\  in  1906  there  were  3  Hanbalite  tea¬ 
chers  and  28  pupils  (out  of  a  total  of  312  teachers 
and  9069  students).  On  the  other  hand  in  the 
1 8th  century,  it  appeared  in  a  new,  vigorous 
form,  namely  in  the  mouvement  of  the  Wahha- 
bites  [q.  v.J,  in  which  the  after-effect  of  Ibn 
Taimlya’s  exertions  has  been  pointed  out. 

The  following  are  the  eminent  Hanbalite 
teachers  in  successive  epochs:  Abu’l-Käsim  cOmar 
al-Kharakl  (d.  in  334  =  945*946),  whose  compen¬ 
dium  of  Hanbalite  fikh  is  extant;  ‘Abd  al-  AzU 
b.  UjaTar  (282 — 363  =  895*896 — 973*974),  whose 
Muhst1  has  been  for  centuries  the  groundwork 
for  compcndiums  and  commentaries  (printed:  at- 
JCawd  at- mu  rtf  fl  iharh  tad  al-mustakn? ,  Da¬ 
mascus,  1303;  comp.  MttiArik,  iv.  879);  AbuT- 
Wafâ'  ‘All  b.  cAVil  (d.  in  515  =  1121*1122),  who 
was  celebrated  as  head  of  a  productive  school  ; 
cAbd  al-Kâdir  al-l_>jill  (471 — 56!  =  1078 — 1166), 
who  united  central  consideration  as  Süft  with 
faithful  adherence  to  Ibn  Hanbal;  Abu’l-Faradj  b. 
al-L>jawzI  (508—597  =  1 1*14*11 15—1200);  cAbd 
al-tjhan!  al-Hjammä'ill  (d.  in  600  =  1203-1204); 
Muwaffak  al-Din  b.  Kudüma  (d.  in  620=1223)^ 
who  appended  his  much  studied  Mughnl  as  a 
commentary  to  Kharafcfs  compendium;  the  cele¬ 
brated  controversialists  Tafcl  al-lHn  b.  Taimlya 
(see  above)  and  his  faithful  pupil  Muhammcd  b. 
Kaiyim  al*I)jawziya  (see  above),  both  known  for 
the  harshness  of  their  dogmatic  course  and  their 
intolerant  controversy  against  those  who  believe 
and  think  otherwise.  From  the  works  of  the  latter 
two  Hambalitc  teachers  numerous  writings  were 
recently  published  in  the  printing  houses  of 
Cairo;  they  may  serve  as  a  manual  of  the 
scientific  system  of  the  Hanbalite  school.  Still  in 
the  1 1 *b  (i7,h)  century  some  eminent  Hanbalite 
scholars  came  from  the  little  place  Buhüt  (district 
of  Mahallat  ol-Kubrâ):  cAbd  al*  Rah  min  al-BukQU 
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(d.  to$l  sa  1641*1642)  and  his  pupil  Mutpmmcd 
al -Bu  hü  tl  (d.  1088=1677*1678);  both  lived  and 
taught  in  Cairo.  In  the  Axhar  Mosque  the  Nail 
at-mcfürib  (a  commentary  on  the  Da  til  al-ßlib  of 
Mar'l  b.  YUsuf,  otherwise  known  as  cpistolographer, 
d,  in  1030  =s  t6ai)  of  cAbd  al-Kadir  b.  cOmar 
aMJimisbki  (d.  in  1135  as  1625*1626)  —  printed 
in  BulaV,  1288  —  is  taken  as  basis  of  I.ianbalite 
instruction. 

Abu'l-Faradj  cAbd  al-Rahmitn  b.  Radjab  (d.  in 
79$  =  1392-1393)  wrote  fabakUt  al-IfanUbila, , 
which  is  extant  in  manuscript  (see  V oilers,  A  "at. 
I*tipzigy  N°.  708).  The  literature  of  ITanbalite 
law  is  most  copiously  registered  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Cairo  manuscripts,  iii.  293 — 301.  Comp, 
further  W.  M.  I*atton,  Ahmed  ihn  Ilanbal  and  the 
Mihna  (I^ydcn,  1897)  and  in  connection  with  it: 
Goldziher,  in  the  Zeitsehr .  d.  Deutsch .  Morgenl. 
Gescllseh.y  lii.  155  et  seq.\  idem,  Zur  Gesch.  der 
hanbalit.  Bewegungen  [ibid .,  Ixii);  Brockelmann, 
Gesch.  d.  arab.  Litter .,  i.  181  et  seq. 

(Goldziher.) 

AhfMED  n.  Muhamwkd  cIrfä.v,  the  36'**  direct 
descendant  of  Hasan,  the  son  of  CAIT,  was  born 
at  Bareilly  on  the  I»4  Muharram  1201  (24th 
October  1786).  He  was  first  educated  at  Lucknow, 
then  he  went  to  DehlT,  where  he  became  in  x  222 
(1807)  a  disciple  of  the  famous  devotee  Shäh  cAbd 
nl-cAzIz,  the  eldest  son  of  Shâh  Wall  Allah.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  inspired  him  with  the  pe¬ 
culiar  religious  views  for  which  he  became  cele¬ 
brated.  After  some  years  of  instruction  he  started 
on  a  missionary  tour  as  a  religious  teacher  and 
reformer.  His  tenets  were  somewhat  identical 
with  those  of  the  Arabian  Wahhabis  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  pure  and  simple  form  of  worship, 
free  from  all  superstitious  innovations,  or  venera¬ 
tion  for  prophets  and  apostles.  His  chief  disciples, 
and  constant  companions  in  his  chequered  career, 
were  two  relations  of  cAbd  al-cAzlz:  Mawlawl 
Mu  bammed  IsmiTll,  his  nephew  (author  of  the 
Çirâf  al-mustakinty  an  important  Hindustani  work 
on  the  tenets  held  by  the  followers  of  Saiyid 
Ahmed),  and  Mawlawl  cAbd  al-Haiy,  his  son-in- 
law.  His  reputation  spread  far  and  wide,  thou¬ 
sands  of  Muslims  adopted  his  religious  views, 
and  he  was  everywhere  hailed  ns  the  true  Kha¬ 
lifa,  or  al-Mahdl.  One  of  his  biographers,  Maw¬ 
lawl  cAbd  al-Ahad,  asserts  that  more  than  40000 
Hindus  and  infidels  became  converts  to  IsISm 
through  his  preaching. 

In  1232  (1821)  Saiyid  Ahmed  set  out 'from  his 
native  city  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina, 
staying  a  few  months  at  Calcutta  on  the  way. 
On  his  return  to  India  two  years  afterwards  in 
1823  he  made  active  preparations  for  a  djihâd^ 
or  religious  war,  in  the  Pandjäb,  in  order  to  rescue 
the  Muhammedans  of  that  province  from  the  alleged 
tyranny  of  the  Sikhs.  Having  enlisted  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  promised  aid  of  his  co-religionists  at 
Käbul  and  KandahSr,  he  started  on  his  expedi¬ 
tion  in  1241  (1826)  with  an  army  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  enthusiastic  adherents,  and  attacked  the 
Peshawar  frontier.  After  several  years  of  constant 
warfare,  with  varied  successes,  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought  at  Batakot  in  1246  (1831),  in  which 
he  was  killed,  and  the  remnant  of  his  army  took 
to  flight.  (Blumhardt.) 

A  y  MED  n.  Saiil  b.  HAsiiim,  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  Dihkan  family  KamkSriySn  (who  had  settled 
near  Mcrw),  which  boasted  of  Sftsânian  descent, 


governor  of  KborSsSn.  In  order  to*  avenge  the 
death  of  his  brother,  fallen  in  a  fight  between 
Persians  and  Arabs  (in  Merw),  he  had  under  cAmr 
b.  al-Laith  stirred  up  a  rising  of  the  people.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  Slstän,  whence 
he  escaped  by  means  of  an  adventurous  flight, 
and  after  a  new  attempt  of  a  rising  in  Merw 
he  fled  for  refuge  to  the  SSmSnide  Ism 5e! I  b. 
Ahmed  in  Bukhara.  Ahmed  took  an  active  part  in 
the  battles  of  £horSsàn  and  Rai  under  Ismail, 
and  in  the  conquest  of  Slstän  under  Ahmed  b.  Is* 
mà'll.  Having  been  sent  under  the  command  of 
Nasr  b.  Ahmed  against  the  rebellious  governor  of 
Khoräsän,  Husain  b.  cAlI  al*McrwrUdI,  he  defeated 
his  antagonist  in  Rabf  I  306  (Aug.-Scpt.  918).  But 
shortly  afterwards  he  rebelled  himself  against  the 
Sâmânides,  was  vanquished  on  the  MurghSb  by 
the  commandcr-in-chicf  JIamUya  b.  All  and  sent 
to  BukjrfrS,  where  he  died  in  prison  in  Dhu’l* 
Hitljdja  307  (May -June  919). 

Comp.  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.,  viii.  86  et  seq.) 
and  the  same  information  in  a  somewhat  more 
circumstantial  wording  in  GardrzT,  Zain  al-akhkar 
(extracts  in  Barthold,  Turkistan  in  the  time  of 
the  Mongol  invasion ,  i.  6-7);  evidently  there  is 
a  common  source,  probably  al-SatlämPs  Ta^rikh 
wulat  Khorâsdn .  (W.  Barthold.) 

AHMED  n.  SacId,  founder  of  the  dynasty  which 
is  still  reigning  in  Maskat,  died  in  1775,  or  ac* 
cording  to  others  in  1783.  Ahmed  descended  from 
an  Azdite  family  which  had  a  Kong  time  lived 
in  cOmân  (Al  BQ  SacId),  and  during  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  that  country  by  the  then  sultan  S<5f  b. 
Sultän  he  was  governor  of  Sohär,  There  he  managed 
to  stand  his  ground  against  the  Persians,  and  after¬ 
wards  he  made  with  them  a  treaty,  which  entitled 
them  to  Maskat  alone,  and  which  obliged  them  to 
evacuate  the  country.  Finally  he  took  away  from 
them  that  town  also,  whereupon  he  was  elected 
Imäm  by  the  Ibädite  population,  but  he  had  his 
residence  in  RastaV*  In  1756  he  undertook  a 
military  expedition  against  Basra  and  put  the 
Persians  to  flight;  after  that  the  Ottoman  sultan 
paid  him  a  fixed  sum  annually.  He  is  said  to 
have  also  made  a  treaty  with  the  Great  Moghul 
of  Dchll. 

Bibliography.  Badger,  History  of  the 

Imams  and  Seyyids  of  Oman ,  introduction  ;  Ross, 

in  the  Administration  reports ,  1882 — 1883; 
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AHMED  b.  Jülün,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Talanides  [q.  v.J,  the  first  governor  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  who  was  only  nominally  dependent 
upon  the  caliph.  The  career  of  this  Turk  is  ty¬ 
pical  —  the  founders  of  all  the  small  states  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Caliphate,  crumbled  to  pieces, 
acted  in  the  same  way.  —  Ilis  father  Julon  was 

brought  in  200  (815-816)  as  a  slave  to  the 

Court  of  Bagdad,  but  rose  soon  to  an  important 

position.  Ahmed  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
on  the  23J  Ramadan  220  (20*1*  September  835), 
but  perhaps  a  little  later,  and  he  received  a 
thorough  military  and  theological  education  — • 
theology  he  partly  studied  in  Tarsüs.  He  had 

early  the  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself,  and 
acquired  the  favour  of  Caliph  al-Mustac!n,  over 
whom  he  had  later  to  watch  as  a  prisoner.  He 
did  not  share  in  the  caliph's  assassination,  on 
the  contrary  he  gave  him  a  pious  burial  and  then 
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he  returned  to  hU  Turkish  countrymen  in  Sa* 
marts.  Shortly  afterwards  his  stepfather  Bftyakblk, 
haring  been  inrested  with  the  governorship  of 
Egypt,  appointed  him  his  lieutenant,  and  Ahmed 
entered  Kust&{  on  the  23d  Ramadan  254  (15th  Sep¬ 
tember  868). 

Ahmed’s  first  endeavour  there  was  to  take  into 
his  hands  the  administration  of  the  finances  in 
addition  to  the  military  command.  But  Ihn  Mu* 
dabbir,  a  clever  and  skilled  financial  director, 
notorious  for  his  introduction  of  new  imposts, 
endeavoured  to  thwart  him.  Both  struggled  for 
years  for  the  administration,  in  Egypt  personally 
and  in  SamarTä  through  their  rear-rank  men.  Ahmed 
showed  himself  the  man  as  well  as  the  stronger 
through  his  connections,  and  yet  he  had  to  struggle 
for  four  years  before  he  succeeded  in  removing 
Ibn  Mudabbir  from  Egypt.  Thereupon  he  obtained 
the  administration  of  the  finances  and  with  it 
the  entire  disposal  of  the  Budget  by  introducing 
a  regulated  payment  of  tribute.  Before  that  al¬ 
ready  a  favourable  hazard  had  enabled  him  to 
constitute  an  army  in  good  fighting  trim.  In  order 
to  subdue  a  Syrian  rebel  —  later  another  person 
was  entrusted  with  it  —  the  caliph  had  autho¬ 
rized  him  to  make  a  gigantic  purchase  of  slaves. 
These  troops  laid  the  foundation  of  his  power. 
He  managed  to  bring  their  number  up  to  100000. 
Thanks  to  his  elaborate  spying  system  he  disco¬ 
vered  in  due  time  the  intrigues  plotted  against 
him  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Court,  and  made  them 
ineffectual  by  means  of  unscrupulous  bribery  and 
violent  intervention.  Thus  when  Alexandria,  Barka 
and  the  districts  on  the  Syrian-Egyptian  frontier 
were  also  transferred  to  him,  his  power  became 
towards  the  end  of  258  (871-872)  a  factor,  which 
had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  Samarrd. 

About  the  same  time  the  central  government 
became  strong  again,  when  Caliph  al-Mu'tamid 
named  his  brother  al-MuwafTak  vice-regent  of  the 
empire.  It  is  true  that  al-Muwaffak  officially  had 
only  the  eastern  half  of  the  empire  under  his 
control,  while  the  western  half,  in  which  was 
Egypt,  was  under  the  rule  of  the  caliph’s  son  al- 
Mufawwad,  but  when  hard  pressed  by  the  Zindj 
war  al-MuwafTak  endeavoured  to  mobilize  also  the 
finances  of  Egypt  for  his  purpose.  Ahmed  refused 
to  pay,  and  an  attempt  to  compel  him  to  it 
failed  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  exhaustion  of 
the  central  government.  When  the  governor  of 
Syria  died  in  264  (877-878),  Ahmed  occupied 
the  latter  country  without  that  the  people  dared 
to  oppose  him.  Ramla,  Damascus,  Hi  ms  (Kmcssa), 
Hamät,  Haleb  (Aleppo),  opened  their  gates  before 
him,  only  Antioch  rendered  a  siege  necessary.  The 
victor’s  joy  was  troubled  by  the  news  of  the  revolt 
of  his  son  cAbbäs,  whom  he  had  left  in  Egypt  as 
his  lieutenant.  Ahmed  hastily  returned  to  the  Nile 
valley,  where  he  soon  became  master  of  the  revolt. 
Thus  he  became  ruler  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and 
he  appears  as  such  on  the  coins  from  the  year 
266  (879-880). 

The  latent  conflict  with  the  vice-regent  al- 
MuwafTak  w*as  brought  to  a  critical  point  by  the 
defection  of  Lu’lu5,  a  general  of  the  Tulilnides,  who, 
having  been  left  in  Syria,  went  over  to  al-MuwafTak. 
In  order  to  counteract  this  Ahmed  insisted  upon 
the  caliph  MuHamid,  who  was  kept  like  a  prisoner 
by  his  brother  al-MuwafTak,  to  flee  for  refuge  to 
him  in  Egypt.  He  himself  hurried  to  Syria,  where, 
however,  his  union  with  the  caliph  was  at  the 


last  moment  hindered  by  the  vice-regent.  Ahmed 
then  assumed  the  rôle  of  defender  of  the  captive 
caliph,  and  solemnly  brought  about  in  Damascus 
the  deposition  of  al-Muwaffak*  This  he  carried  out 
by  a  collective  fatwä  obtained  from  the  juriscon¬ 
sults  who  adhered  to  him.  Yet  he  did  not  think 
of  freeing  the  caliph  by  force  of  arms,  he  rather 
availed  himself  of  the  occurrence  to  remove  the 
last  remainder  of  submission  to  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  Al-MuwafTak  in  his  turn  appointed  a  new 
governor  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  who  remained  only 
„in  partibus“.  Neither  did  al-MuwafTak  dare  to 
apply  to  arms  for  a  decision.  Both  joint  ruler» 
contented  themselves  with  cursing  each  other 
from  the  pulpit  in  their  respective  countries.  A 
few  years  later  al-MuwafTak  made  overtures  of 
peace  by  officially  recognizing  the  status  quo.  The 
negotiations  were  still  in  their  beginning  when 
Ahmed,  who  had  fallen  sick  in  an  expedition  to 
North  Syria,  suddenly  died  (DhiflKa  da  270  = 
May  884). 

Ahmed  owed  his  career  to  his  ability,  his  luck 
and  his  connections.  In  order  to  maintain  his 
personal  authority,  the  only  thing  he  had  in  the 
beginning,  he  gave  his  State  a  rigid  military  or¬ 
ganization.  Turks  and  Negroes  were  his  main  sup¬ 
port.  To  keep  these  troops  in  permanence  was 
possible  only  by  the  increase  of  financial  sources; 
therefore  he  chiefly  cared  for  the  administration  and 
economy.  The  withdrawal  of  the  money  to  Bagdad 
having  ceased,  he  could  freely  spend  the  surplus 
of  the  imposts  on  his  own  country,  and  particu¬ 
larly  on  buildings  and,  what  was  very  natural,  he 
was  able  to  make  a  display  of  splendour  in  his 
Court.  Fustä;  became  a  large  and  magnificent  town, 
a  new  quarter,  al-Kata  i%  grew  up,  the  Tülünide 
Mosque  and  other  splendid  public  buildings  were 
erected.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Ahmed  prepared  the 
soil  upon  which  the  dynasty  of  the  Tülünidcs  flou¬ 
rished  despite  the  enmity  of  the  central  government. 
This  dynasty  shows  in  all  its  expressions  a  manifest 
imitation  of  the  forms  that  grew  up  in  Bagdad 
and  in  Samarrä  under  Persian  influence.  With  it 
a  new  period  of  culture  began  in  Egypt  [see 
Egypt  and  tClünides]. 
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Yackiibl  (cd.  Houtsma),  ii.  615  et  seq.',  Ibn 
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313  et  seq.',  ii.  178  et  seq.  ;  Ibn  KhaldCln,  KIbar% 
iv.  297  et  seq.*,  Abu’l-Mahftsin  (ed.  Juynb.  et 
Matth.),  ii.  1  et  seq.*,  Ibn  Iyfls,  i.  37  et  seq 
Marcel,  Égypte ,  ch.  vi  et  seq.  ;  Hammcr-Purgstail, 
Gemäldesaal  ;  Wüstcnfeld,  Die  Statthalter  von 
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Arnedis ,  Tulonidarttm  primi  vita  et  res  gestae  ;  ^ 
A.  Müller,  Der  Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abend- 
land ,  i.  557  et  seq.',  Laoc-Poolc,  History  of 
Egypt,  pp.  59  et  seqr,  Corbet,  The  life  and 
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AHMED  n.  ZainJ  Daht.Xn.  [See  dai;i.Xn.] 
AHMED  BÄBAY-TiMBUKTr,  Arab  biogra¬ 
pher  belonging  to  a  family  of  scholars  that  produced 
many  kadis.  Abu’l-cAbbûs  Ahmed  BM&  b.  Ahmed  b. 
Ahmed  b.  Ahmed  b.  cOmar  b.  Muhammed  Aklt  b. 
^mar  b.cAlI  b.Yahya’l-Takrürï  al-Sanhâçjjî  at-Masuft 
of  Timbuktu  was  born  in  the  village  of  ArawSn  in 
the  night  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  21** 
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Dbul-Hldjdja  960  (28th  November  1553)9  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  MuhibbI  and  Wafrânï,  963  (26th  October 
1556)  —  but  the  former  date  was  a  Tuesday  and 
the  latter  a  Monday.  —  lie  studied  Mussulman 
science  under  his  father,  grandfather  and  several 
other  members  of  his  family,  and  his  co-rcligionists 
considered  him  a  great  Malikite  jurisconsult. 

Having  refused  to  recognize  the  occupation  of 
Timbuktu  by  the  Moroccans,  he  was  by  order  of 
General  Mahmud  ZarkQn  put  with  his  family  in 
chains  and  conveyed  to  Marrakush)  where  he 
arrived  on  the  Ist  Ramadan  1002  (21st  May  1594). 
He  lost  on  that  occasion  more  than  1600  volumes, 
and  on  the  way  he  fell  down  from  his  camel  and 
broke  his  leg.  Sunday  the  21*  *  Ramadan  1004 
(19th  May  1596)  he  was  set  free  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  would  henceforth  live  in  th;  capital 
of  Morocco.  There  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching 
in  the  lijfimi*  al-ShuraflP  and  his  lessons  were 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  people,  among 
whom  were  al-RadjräJjl,  the  Mufti  of  Fez,  the 
kSdl  Abu’l-Kfisim  b.  Abi'l-Nucaim  al-fihassänl, 
Abu*l-cAbbS.s  Ahmed  b.  al-KSdf,  the  author  of  the 
pja<[kwat  al-iktibüs,  etc.  lie  was  several  times 
charged  with  the  fatwüy  which  he  held  in  abhor¬ 
rence. 

On  the  accession  of  Mul&i  Zaidftn,  he  received 
in  1014  (1605-1606)  for  himself  and  his  relatives 
that  were  still  alive  the  permission  to  return  to  Tim¬ 
buktu.  He  stayed  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life  de¬ 
voting  himself  entirely  to  teaching  law  particularly. 

„Ile  was  strictly  just  even  towards  the  most 
humble  men,  and  never  was  afraid  to  speak  out 
what  was  right  not  even  before  emirs  and  sultans*. 

He  died  Thursday  the  6th  Sha'bân  1036  (22*1 
April  1627),  or  according  to  MuhibbI,  1032  (6th 
June  1623),  a  date  which  seems  to  be  erroneous. 

He  was  the  author  of  more  than  forty  works, 
of  which  only  the  following  are  known:  I.  Nail 
ul-ibtihud/  bi-fa(rlz  al-dibätlj  (Fez,  131 7).  2.  A7- 
fayat  al-muhtadj  li-macrifat  man  laisa  f?l-dibadjy 
a  recast  and  abridged  edition  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  work.  3.  Two  commentaries  on  Khalil  b. 
Ishak's  Mukhtafar  from  the  chapter  on  the  zakUt 
till  the  middle  of  the  chapter  on  marriage.  4. 
Glosses  upon  several  passages  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  MulA/ajar,  5.  Ilashiyat  mi  rum  al-rabb  al • 
< till  fl  muhimmüt  tafrlr  Khalil.  6.  FawdPid  al • 
niknh  <alü  mukhta\ar  kitüb  al-wiihah  IPl-SuyBfh 
7.  Tanblh  al-wâkif  calü  tahrlr  wa-buffijat  nlyat 
al-hali f  (Mukhta\ar  of  Khalil,  chapter  on  oaths, 
p.  69,  1.  5  of  the  Paris  edition  of  l88J).  8.  Tar - 
(lb  tltiim 1e  al-mPyär  IPl- Wan  shari sh?  (unfinished). 
9.  al-Nukat  al-waflya  bi -shark  al-alflya  li'bn 
Malik  (unfinished).  10.  al-Nukat  al-zaklya  In- shark 
al-alflya  (unfinished).  II.  GkTiyat  al-ifjada  fl 
musäwat  al-fdil  IPl-mubtada  fl  skarf  at-ifada .  12. 
al-Nukat  al-mustadjâda  fl  musâwâtihimü  fl  sharf 
al  if ada,  a  new  edition  of  the  preceding  work. 
13.  Nail  al-amal  fl  ta f dll  al-nlya  *ala'l-amal . 
14«  Shark  al-fugl/rü  IPl-SanüsJ .  15.  Mukhtafar 
gardjamat  al-Saniisl ,  an  abridgment  ofMuhommcd 
ab  Mall  âll  al-Tilimsänfs  al-Mawahib  al-kaddiistya 
fi  '1-manTikib  al-sanUsiya,  1 6.  al- Mat  lab  wdl-mdrab 
fl  a€;am  as  ml?  al-rabb .  1 7.  al-  Takdifh  wa  ’ l-tdnls 
fi  'l-ihtidjâdj  IN  bn  Idris .  18.  Pjalb  al-ttPma  wa- 
daf*  al-nikma  bi-mu /(/tin abat  al-zalama  ulPl-fulma . 
19.  Mfratlj  al-jtPud,  a  treatise  against  slavery, 
written  in  Marräkuth.  20.  al-Dttrr  al-nadir\  21. 
II amU' il  al-zahr  ;  22.  Nashr  al-*ablr\  the  latter 
three  works  arc  collections  of  prayers  for  the 


Prophet  23.  A  great  number  of  questions  about 
different  subjects,  three  of  which  are  found  in 
the  Bibliothèque  Nationale  d’Alger  (Fagnan,  Ca* 
taloguey  Nt  532,  9°,  io°,  li°). 

Bibliograf  h  y  :  MuhibbI,  Kkulü\at  al-a(hary 
i.  170  et  seq.\  al- Wafrânï,  Nuzhat  al-hüdl  (Fez, 
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Kitüb  al-istiks ü*  (Cairo,  1312),  iii.  63;  Ahmed 
B5bâ,  Nail  al-ibtihâfj ,  pp.  76,  79  (lives  of  his 
father  and  grandfather);  idem,  Kifâyat  al - 
muhtüfÿ  (at  the  end  of  the  MS.  in  the  library 
of  the  Madrasa  of  Algiers);  al-SacdI,  Tdrlkh 
Sudan  (edition  and  translation  Houdas),  i  (text). 
35-36,  244;  U  (trans.).  57 — S9>  3745  Cherbon- 
neau,  in  Journ.  As.y  5th  series,  i.  93  et  seq.\ 
idem,  Essai  sur  la  littérature  arabe  du  Sou • 
dan,  in  Annuaire  de  la  Société  archéologique 
de  Constantine ,  ii  (1854-1855).  32— 42;  Brockel- 
mann,  G  esc  h.  d.  arab .  Litter .,  ii.  466  et  seq . 

(Mohammed  ben  Chener.) 

AIJMED  al-BADAWI  SIdT,  one  who  has 
for  centuries  been  considered  the  greatest  saint  in 
Egypt,  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  ‘All. 
His  forefathers  are  said  to  have  emigrated  to  Fez 
about  the  year  73  (692)  in  consequence  of  the 
troubles  in  Arabia.  Ahmed  was  born  at  Fez  in  the 
Zukak  al-IIafjar ,  probably  in  the  year  596(1199- 
1200),  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  youngest 
of  seven  or  eight  children.  I lis  mother  was  called 
Fä;ima  ;  the  position  of  his  father  is  not  mentioned. 
His  full  name  was  Ahmed  b.  €AlI  b.  Ibrâhîm  and 
his  genealogy  was  traced  up  to  CA1I,  nay  even 
to  Macadd  and  cAdnSn.  He  bore  several  surnames, 
of  which  some  are  explained  in  the  sources  and 
some  are  not.  He  was  called  al-BadawI  because 
like  the  African  Bedouins  he  wore  the  face-veil 
(lithßtn  ;  for  the  double  litham  see  s.  v.).  Further 
in  Mecca  he  was  called  al-cAttSb  „the  intrepid 
horseman*  (some  sources  did  not  understand  this 
Maghrib  expression);  the  same  meaning  underlies 
as  it  seems  his  name  Abu’I-Fityän,  although  the 
sources  do  not  say  it.  In  Mecca  he  was  also  cal¬ 
led  al-Ghadbän,  „the  furious,  raging  one*;  fur¬ 
ther  AbuV Abbäs,  which  might  come  from  Abu’l- 
Fityffn  by  the  tahrlf  (miswriting).  In  his  position 
as  a  Çafif  he  was  called  al-KudsT,  al-Çu\b  („the 
pole*)  and  the  Silent,  and  in  more  recent  times  AbQ 
Farradi  („liberator*,  namely  of  prisoners). 

When  still  a  child  he  set  out  with  his  family 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  where  they  arrived 
after  four  years  travelling.  This  is  placed  in  the 
years  603 — 607  (1206 — 1211).  Even  his  imposing 
reception  by  the  Bedouins  is  spoken  of,  but 
Egypt  is  not  mentioned.  In  Mecca  his  father 
died  and  was  buried  near  the  Bâb  al*Maclât.  Having 
grown  up  a  youth  Ahmed  is  said  to  have  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  Mecca  as  a  daring  horseman 
and  a  merry  wild  fellow,  whence  his  above 
surnames  al-cA|tâb  and  Abu’l-Fityän.  Then  about 
627  (1230)  he  must  have  undergone  an  internal 
transformation.  He  read  the  KorJân  according  to 
all  the  seven  ahruf  (readings)  and  studied  a  little 
Shâficite  law.  He  gave  himself  up  to  devotion  (al- 
cibada)  and  declined  the  offer  of  a  marriage.  In 
the  Berlin  MS.  N°.  10104  (f®  19h)  there  is  said 
about  it  as  follows:  „I  have  resolved  not  to  marry 
any  other  woman  than  one  of  the  maids  of  Para¬ 
dise*  (min  al-kSr  al-cJn\  Kor’an,  Ivi.  22).  He 
retired  from  men,  became  taciturn,  made  himself 
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maderstood  by  signs  only,  and  often  fell  into 
trances  (tralah).  According  to  some  authorities 
the  journey  to  Mecca  was  undertaken  after  a 
vision,  but  others  mention  here  three  consecutive 
visions,  which  summoned  Ahmed  (Shawwîil  633  =s 
June-July  1236)  to  visit  ‘JraV*  where  Ahmed  al- 
Rifa'f  (d.  570  =  1174-1175)  and  cAbd  al-KfUlir 
al-Gllanl  (d.  561  ==  1 1 6 5- 1 1 66)  had  been  worship¬ 
ped  as  the  greatest  saints  for  two  generations. 
Ahmed  emigrated  thither  in  the  company  of  his 
eldest  brother  Hasan.  From  that  time  onward 
the  reports  become  very  fabulous  and  vague.  The 
brothers  visited,  l>csidcs  the  tombs  of  the  two 
“poles’1  mentioned  above,  a  great  many  other 
saints,  amongst  them  being  al-Hall.uJj  (d.  309  = 
921-922)  and  'Adi  b.  Musifir  al-HekkArl  Abu 
’l-l  ada'il  (d.  558  =  1 162-1 163).  Under  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  these  visits  Ahmed’s  religious  conscience 
enters  on  a  new  phase.  Al-Kifui  and  al-GilJnf, 
the  “owners  of  the  keys  of  the  countries”  offer 
him  a  partnership  in  this  possession.  Hut  Ahmed 
refused  the  offer  saying  that  he  would  accept  the 
“keys  of  the  countries”  from  none  but  God.  In  clrak: 
he  subdued  afterwards  the  indomitable  Kätima 
bint  Harr!,  who  had  never  yet  surrendered  to  any 
man,  and  refused  her  offer  to  marry  him.  In  the 
Djatvahir  and  elsewhere  this  incident  has  l>een 
turned  into  a  highly  romantic  story.  A  year  later 
(634  =  1236-1237)  Ahmed  had  another  vision 
which  induced  him  to  visit  'fanditä  (TantJt,  'J'antit) 
in  Egypt,  where  he  stayed  till  his  death.  11  is 
brother  llasan  returned  from  cIräk  to  Mecca.  In 
JanditÜ  Ahmed  entered  on  the  last  and  most 
important  period  of  his  life.  His  mode  of  life  is 
described  in  the  following  way:  “He  climbed  in 
Tanditfl  on  to  the  roof  of  a  private  house,  stood 
there  motionless  and  looked  up  into  the  sun  so 
that  his  eyes  went  red  and  sore  and  looked  like 
two  fiery  cinders.  Sometimes  he  would  maintain 
a  prolongued  silence,  at  other  times  he  would 
indulge  in  continuous  .screaming.  He  went  without 
food  or  drink  for  about  forty  days”.  Trnits  of  this 
and  similar  nature  have  evidently  been  borrowed 
from  the  lives  of  Indian  ascetics  {yogis ).  In  Tan- 
ditit  and  its  neighbourhood  he  met  both  with 
friends  and  adversaries.  In  his  search  of  a  cure 
for  his  sore  eyes  he  came  across  cAbd  al-cAl,  who 
at  that  time  was  still  a  boy  and  afterwards  became 
his  confident  and  Khalifa  (successor).  He  worked 
miracles  and  tokens  (karamat  wa*kliawîlrik\  many 
of  which  are  described  at  some  length  in  the 
authorities.  Those  saints,  who  were  still  worship¬ 
ped  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Tanditä,  found 
themselves  eclipsed.  Hasan  al-Ikhnäl  refuses  to 
acknowledge  him  and  leaves  the  place;  Sälim  al- 
Maghribl  submits  to  him  and  is  for  that  reason 
allowed  to  remain  in  Janditâ.  Wadjh  al-Kamar  is 
cursed  by  Ahmed  and  his  abode  is  deserted  and 
falls  to  ruin.  His  contemporary  al-Malik  al-Zdhir 
Baibars  is  said  to  have  worshipped  him  and  to 
have  kissed  his  feet.  His  disciples  were  called 
Su(Ilhlya  or  A  {hah  al-Safh  from  the  habit  of  living 
on  the  roof.  His  appearance  at  this  period  is 
described  as  follows:  He  was  tall,  strong,  and 
bony,  his  complexion  kamhi  (the  usual  colour  of 
the  Northern  Egyptian,  whereas  the  Moroccan  is 
of  a  darker  hue  as  a  rule);  he  had  an  aquiline 
nose  (- aknà ),  three  pock-holes  in  his  face,  two 
moles  on  his  nose  and  the  scar  of  a  knife-cut 
between  the  eyes.  He  wore  a  mantle  (jbifhf)  of 
red  wool,  which,  along  with  his  turban  (7///<7///<i), 


worn  to  rags  without  00 ce  having  been  washed, 
was  handed  on  to  his  Khalifa  os  the  insignia 
of  his  succession.  His 'oath  was:  tra^ixtat*  Kahhl 
=  “by  the  Majesty  of  my  Ix»rd”.  He  already  seems 
to  have  felt  conscious  at  the  end  of  his  Life  that 
he  had  subjected  Egypt.  That  way  I  explain  his 
words  (SJia'raw!  i.  247,  *4  et  /<y.):  “My  paddle- 
wheels  revolve  on  the  wide  ocean;  if  the  water 
of  all  the  paddle-wheels  in  the  world  became 
used  up,  mine  would  still  not  be  used  up”.  In 
the  night  he  used  to  read  the  Korian;  in  his 
prayers  he  was  joined  by  two  imams.  Concerning 
his  state  of  mind  it  is  said  :  hminr^hu  ak(har* 
min  çhiyâbihi^  “he  was  oftener  in  his  senses  than 
in  a  trance”.  After  he  had  lived  and  worked  in 
this  way  at  Tant*  during  nearly  41  years,  he  died 
on  the  12th  of  Rabl*  1  675  (24  Aug.  1276),  that 
is  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Prophet’s  death. 

Judged  by  his  conduct  Ahmed  al-HadawI  is  m 
representative  of  the  inferior,  yogi-like  type  of  the 
dervishes,  and  his  intellectual  and  moral  perso¬ 
nality  is  of  equally  small  importance.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  his  mind: 

1.  A  prayer  (A/rA) ;  Per/in  Cat .  iii.  411,  3881. 

2.  %Wj/s,  on  which  a  commentary  was  written 
by  the  celebrated  Sufi  of  the  12th  (=  l8l,‘)  century 
cAbd  al-Kahm.’ln  b.  Mustafa  cAidarfls  (it 35 — 
1192=  1722  —  1778)  under  the  title  of  Fath  a/- 
Rahman  ( Cairo  Cat.  vii.  88). 

3.  His  spiritual  testament  (yoasTiyii),  addressed 
principally  to  his  first  Khalifa  cAbd  al-cAl.  The 
sayings  and  admonitions  it  contains  are  of  such 
a  general  nature,  arc  so  little  individual  and  so 
exactly  identical  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
the  Islamic  asceticism  of  all  times,  and  part  of 
them  even  similar  to  those  of  the  non-islamic 
asceticism  and  mysticism,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  can  be  considered  as  the  spiritual  production 
of  Ahmed  al-BadawI,  and  whether  they  may  be 
ascribed  to  his  moral  personality.  First  comes 
the  admonition  to  adhere  to  the  Koridn  and  the 
Sunna.  Nightly  devotion  is  highly  praised.  Every 
single  rak'a  by  night  is  worth  a  thousand  by 
day.  The  merit  of  the  tlhikr  is  very  strongly 
commended;  the  heart  must  take  part  in  it,  else 
the  tlhikr  would  be  nothing  but  mere  bawling 
(iâaf'iAaka).  The  ultimate  fruit  of  the  tlhikr  is 
the  U'iJiÿtl)  the  love  of  God,  which,  a  beam  of 
divine  light,  enters  the  heart  of  the  devotee  white 
at  his  meditations  on  the  unity  of  (Tod,  making 
him  shudder  all  over.  Then  the  longing  for  the 
Loved  one  (God)  is  born  in  him,  and  he  clings 
to  him  firmly.  Faith  is  of  the  highest  value;  be 
whose  belief  is  strongest  (firmest)  is  the  most 
excellent  (pious).  His  ethics  or  that  of  his  fol-  m 
lowers  may  be  gathered  from  the  ensuing  tenets: 
“Our  way  (/ arika )  is  built  upon  the  Koriän  and 
the  Sunna,  on  veracity,  purity,  truth,  patient 
endurance  of  injury  and  faithful  observance  of 
engagements  once  made”.  At  another  passage: 
“Do  not  indulge  in  cruel  enjoyment,  do  not 
slander,  do  not  indict  any  harm  on  your  neigh¬ 
bour,  return  him  good  for  evil”.  The  following 
words  sound  quite  evangelical:  “have  compassion 
upon  the  orphans,  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the 
hungry,  pay  due  honour  to  the  stranger  and  the 
guest,  and  perhaps  God  will  have  delight  in 
thee”.  Also:  “love  of  the  world  spoils  a  pious 
conduct,  like  vinegar  spoils  honey”.  The  following 
words  contain  an  allusion  to  the  hierarchy  of  the 
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ÇQftt:  *tbe  superior  is  amongst  his  people 

what  the  Prophet  Is  amongst  his  community*'. 
The  simple  Çafts  are  here  called  kawmy  whereas 
the  people  of  the  world  are  called  hhalf.  The 
usual  name  for  the  Çafts  is  fukar\ I5  (the  poor). 
The  following  remark,  which  is  ascribed  to  Ahmed, 
is  not  perfectly  dear:  *The  poor  are  like  olives, 
some  are  small  and  some  are  big;  he  in  whom 
there  is  no  oil,  that  one's  oil  am  1**.  Different 
therefore  from  John  i$.2. 

After  his  death  cAbd  al-eAl,  who  had  known 
him  since  his  boyhood  and  had  lived  with  him 
for  forty  years,  became  his  Khalifa  and  the 
possessor  of  the  Master's  insignia:  the  red  cowl, 
the  veil  and  the  red  banner.  He  ordered  a  chapel 
to  be  built  on  Ahmed’s  tomb,  which  in  course 
of  time  developed  into  a  large  mosque.  He  seems 
to  have  kept  his  adherents  under  strict  rule,  ar¬ 
ranged  the  ceremonies  (a&fir)  and  died  in  733 
(»33*-»333>- 

The  celebration  of  Ahmed's  mawltd  and  the 
veneration  of  the  saint  abroad  seems  to  have 
increased  rapidly,  though  not  without  opposition, 
strife  and  reaction.  The  opponents  were  partly 
scholars,  who  were  averse  to  all  Çûfism;  partly 
politicians  who  objected  to  the  Sufis  as  rulers  of 
the  people.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
twice  a  KA<*Hfa  of  al-BadawI  was  murdered  (I bn 
lyas  ii.  61,  15  et  seq,\  iii.  78,  M).  Amongst  the 
scholars,  who  were  at  first  hostile  to  Ahmed,  but 
afterwards  believed  in  him,  are  mentioned  I  bn 
l>aklV  al-cld  (d.  702  =  1302-1303)  and  Ibn  al- 
Labbän  (d.  739=1338-1339).  Already  under  the 
first  Khalifas  one  hears  of  quarrels  between  the 
followers  of  al-BadawI.  In  850  (1446-1447)  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  restoration  of  the  mawlid 
which  had  sunk  into  neglect  (Ibn  IySs  ii.  30,  5). 
An  ardent  worshipper  of  Ahmed-  was  Sultan  K&it 
Bey,  who  visited  his  tomb  in  888  (1483)  and  or¬ 
dered  the  sanctuary  to  be  enlarged  ( ibidem  ii. 
217,  7,  301,  ,5).  In  the  processions  of  the  Mameluke 
Sultans  the  Khalifa  of  al-BadawI  appeared  at 
the  side  ot  the  principal  ecclesiastic  dignitaries 
of  the  realm.  Under  the  Ottoman  rule  the  outward 
splendour  of  his  cult  seems  to  have  diminished, 
because  it  annoyed  the  powerful  orders  of  the  Turks. 
But  this  political  attitude  could  not  prejudice  his 
veneration  amongst  the  Egyptians.  He  has  been 
for  a  long  time  the  greatest  saint  of  Egypt  and 
a  deliverer  from  all  troubles.  The  deliverance  of 
moslem  captives  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Christians 
is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  his  earliest  achieve¬ 
ments,  to  which  he  owes  his  name  of  Mufjib 
al-asärü  min  bitäd  al-nafirS  (cp.  above  Aba 
Farrädj).  No  less  than  three  mawlids  arc  cele¬ 
brated  every  year  in  Egypt  in  honour  of  him,  the 
dates  of  which  are  noteworthy  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  history  of  religion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  festivals  have  been  arranged  according  to 
Coptic  dates  or  (generally  speaking)  according  to 
the  solar  year,  to  wit:  the  principal  mawlid  is 
in  Misra  (August);  the  middle  one,  also  called 
mawlid  of  Shurunbuläli,  is  in  Barmüde  (March- 
April);  and  the  least  important  one,  also  called 
maudid  al-ra<ljabl  or  laff  a  l- i mama  is  in  Am  shir 
(February).  It  is  evidently  a  coincidence  that 
the  date  of  Ahmed’s  death  in  675  fell  both  on 
the  mawlid  of  the  Prophet,  and  in  August  of  the 
solar  year.  It  may  of  course  be  questioned  whether 
the  date  of  al-Badawi’s  death  was  not  arrived  at 
by  deduction.  Moreover  other  observations  make 


it  probable  that  the  dates  of  the  mawHlid  are 
founded  on  those  on  which  the  old  Arabian  vernal 
and  autumnal  feasts  were  celebrated.  It  Is  hardly 
possible  to  confute  this  supposition  by  arguing 
that  the  appellation  mawlid  al-raÿabl  must  be 
explained  as  a  derivation  from  the  name  of  an 
obscure  shaikh  Radjab,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
middle  mawlid  originates  in  a  definite  historical 
occurrence  (CA1I  Mubarak  50,  «5  et  seq.),  The  small 
and  the  middle  mawlid  are  essentially  big  fairs, 
whereas  the  principal  mawlid \  apart  from  its  com¬ 
mercial  importance,  is  a  politico-religious  cele¬ 
bration  in  the  grandest  style  with  offerings,  prayers, 
vows,  dhikrs  and  sermons  ;  it  ends  with  the  rakbat 
(or  the  ruinb)  al-kàalifa ,  i.  e.  the  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  Khalifa  with  his  retinue  through 
the  town  of  Tan|ô. 

The  followers  of  al-Badawt  are  called  Ahmedlya 
and  are  found  all  over  Egypt  and  beyond.  Their 
badge  is  the  red  turban.  The  Baiyumlya,  the 
Shinnäwlya,  the  Awläd  Nüh  and  the  Shu^iblya 
are  looked  upon  as  branches  {Juri f)  of  this  order. 

For  a  long  time  Ahmed  has  ranked  as  a  ku(by 
in  Egypt  together  with  cAbd  al-Kâdir  al-Gllânï, 
Ahmed  al-RifâcI  and  Ibrahim  al-Dasufcl,  in  what 
is  called  the  fifiiba. 

One  of  hU  greatest  worshippers  is  cAbd  al- 
Wahhüb  al-£hafräwl  (d.  973  =  1565),  whose  family, 
like  Atymed  al-BadawT,  came  from  the  Maghrib, 
but  had  settled  down  in  Egypt.  AUShacrawI  called 
himself  al-Ahmedl  after  him  (Vollere  Cat,  Leipzig 
N°.  353);  he  often  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  his 
tomb,  counted  him  amongst  the  greatest  Suits  and 
conversed  with  him  in  visions.  In  the  course  of 
one  of  these  apparitions  al-ShaVäwI  was  called  by 
Ahmed  the  only  light  (of  the  Sufts),  which  was 
not  yet  extinct,  designating  him  thereby  as  the 
most  genuine  holder  of  his  doctrines;  cp.  Revue 
Africaine  xiv.  (1870),  229.  It  is  one  of  those 
mysteries  of  religious  life  that  a  man  like  al- 
Shacräwl  could  be  caught  in  the  spell  of  al-BadawI, 
who  was  both  intellectually  and  morally  every¬ 
way  his  inferior  [cp.  below.] 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  account  for  the 
historical  importance  of  Ahmed  al-BadawI  by  his 
individuality;  it  can  only  be  explained  by  sup¬ 
posing  that,  both  as  a  Suit  and  as  a  saint,  he 
had  become  the  point  of  crystallisation  of  many 
wants  and  tendencies  of  his  own  time  and  of 
those  which  came  before  and  after  him.  In  more 
than  one  point  he  has  been  transferred  into 
mythical  regions.  1  have  already  mentioned  the 
probability  of  the  dates  of  Ahmed’s  mawâlid  being 
a  remnant  of  the  old  Arabian  festivals.  For  the 
present  1  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  the  above- 
mentioned  combat  of  Ahmed  with  Fatima  bint 
Barrl,  which  has  not  yet  been  explained,  signifies 
something  more  than  the  mere  taming  of  a  Be¬ 
douin  Amazone.  It  has  already  been  noticed  by 
Maspero,  Ebers  and  Goldzihcr,  that  old  Egyptian 
elements  have  got  mixed  with  the  cult  of  Ahmed. 
In  addition  to  the  immoral  features  of  his  cult, 
which  have  been  narrated  by  Goldziher,  may  be 
mentioned  what  al-ShacrawI  relates  of  his  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  tomb  of  al-BadawI.  Being  one  day 
at  the  tomb  of  the  saint  in  the  company  of  his 
newly  married  wife  Fatima,  whom  he  had  not 
yet  approached,  he  was  summoned  by  the  (dead) 
Ahmed  to  deflower  her  before  him  at  his  tomb. 
The  summons  to  this  act  and  its  ensuing  execu¬ 
tion  are  just  as  much  in  keeping  with  the  cult 
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and  the  spirit  of  Afymed,  as  they  are  opposed  to 
the  character  of  al-Shacrtwï,  whose  feelings  were 
very  delicate  in  matters  of  sex.  I  feel  inclined  to 
recognise  a  mythical  trait  of  a  solar  nature  in 
the  tale  of  Ahmed’s  double  veil,  which  is  related 
by  al-£hacrflwl  and  others.  Being  one  day  asked 
by  ‘Abd  al-Madjld,  the  disciple  and  alterwards 
the  Khalifa  of  Ahmed,  to  lift  his  veil  and  show 
his  face  to  him,  Ahmed  warned  him  saying  “ hull 
mafro  bi-raijjul  !"  =  “each  look  costs  a  man’s 
life”.  As  cAbd  al-Madjld  insisted,  the  upper  veil 
only  was  pulled  aside  by  Ahmed  and  the  other 
sank  immediately  to  the  ground  as  if  struck  by 
lightning.  Compare  herewith  what  is  told  about 
Ibn  Djala  of  which  form  and  meaning  were  al¬ 
ready  obscure  to  the  old  Arabs:  Tabari  ii.  864,», 
866,  9  ;  Kamil  (cd.  Wright)  i.  128,  18,  215,  14  î  ibn 
Yafish  p.  73,  ta;  Baidawl  i.  399,  «3*,  Archiv .  /. 
Religionswissenseh .  ix.  (1906),  p.  1 7 7>  *83. 

All  over  Egypt  prayers  arc  addressed  to  Ahmed, 
and  not  only  in  Janl.a  feasts  are  celebrated  to 
honour  him,  often  in  Cairo  for  instance  by  the 
Ahmedlya,  and  even  in  small  villages,  c.  g.  Be- 
rumbal  (‘All  Mubarak  ix.  37,  ,4).  It  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ascertain,  whether  the  tombs  and  chapels 
which  bear  the  name  of  al-BadawI  have  anything 
to  do  with  him.  Near  As  win  amongst  the  Tu  rad 
al-fahaba  for  instance  I  discovered  a  Saiyid  al- 
Dadawl.  J.  L.  Burckhardt  (Syria  p.  1 66)  men¬ 
tions  a  saint  of  this  name  near  Tripoli  (Syria); 
there  is  another  one  near  Ghazza  (Goldzihcr, 
Aftth .  Studien  ii.  328;  Zeit  sc  hr.  d,  Deutschen 
Palästina' Vereins  xi.  1 52,  158).  The  traditions 
concerning  Ahmed  are  quite  reliable,  though 
tinged  with  a  legendary  colouring.  All  the  oldest 
authorities  refer  to  an  account  of  Ahmed’s  brother 
Hasan,  who  still  lived  with  him  in  Mecca  and 
parted  from  him  after  the  journey  in  ‘Irak. 
Ahmed’s  importance  in  the  g11»  (15*8)  century 
can  be  concluded  from  the  fact,  that  al-Makrlzl 
and  Ibn  Hadjar  al-‘Askalänl  devoted  biographical 
articles  to  him  (cp.  Berlin  Cat .  iii.  218,  3350  6  ; 
ix.  483,  ioioi));  also  al-Suyn;i  (IJusn  al-muha- 
4<tra ,  Cairo  1299,  i.  299  et  set/.).  The  account  which 
al-Sha^fiwI  gave  of  him  in  his  fabakat  was  writ¬ 
ten  with  fervent  piety  (lithogr.  Cairo  1299;  i. 

»45— *50- 

In  1028  (1619)  a  certain  cAbd  al-Samad  Zain 
al-Din,  employed  at  the  tnakâm  of  the  saint, 
wrote  his  al-Djawahir  al-sunniya  (saniya})  fi 
* l-karämüt  wa'  l-nisba  al-ahmediya ,  in  which  he 
brought  together  everything  on  the  subject  which 
was  worth  knowing  (Mss.  in  Gotha,  Leipzig, 
Berlin,  Paris  etc.  ;  printed  and  lithographed  at 
Cairo  1305  etc.).  He  drew  not  only  from  the 
above  mentioned  sources,  but  from  unknown 
authorities  besides,  e.  g.  Abu  ’1-Sucûd  al-Wasiti, 
Sirädj  al- Din  al-Hanball,  Muhammcd  al-IJanafl 
and  the  “genealogy”  (nisbd)  of  Yunus  (elsewhere 
Yûsuf)  b.  cAbd  Allah,  called  Ezbck  al-Siift.  The 
anonymous  Nasab  of  al-BadawI  (127  fol.),  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Cairo  Catalogue  v.  167,  may  be  the 
work  of  this  Ezbek.  cAbd  al-Samad  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Ahmed’s  life  and  states  his  authorities; 
next  comes  a  description  of  the  homage  of  the 
novices  and  of  the  Khalifas;  at  the  mention  of 
Ahmed’s  death  the  elegies  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  are  given;  then  he  writes  of  the  mawlid ', 
his  miracles,  his  wafiya,  and  adds  numerous  Ip’ 
sides  on  him,  arranged  alphabetically,  by  Shihäb 
al-cAlkamI,  Shams  al-Bakri,  cAbd  al-cAz!z  al- 


DCrtnl  (<L  c.  690  a  1291),  cAbd  al-Kldir  al-DanB- 
ab*rt  and  others  ;  finally  he  treats  of  hU  followers 
and  of  the  eight  words  of  his  first  yean  after 
which  he  became  { ammSt  (taciturn).  Much  less 
important  is  the  work  of  ‘All  al-Halabl  (d.  1044  = 
1634-1635)  al-Naflha  aKalcnviya  fî  bay  Un  husn 
{ arikat  at-sada  al-ahmediya  (Berlin  Cat .  ix.  484, 
10104).  The  author's  principal  aim  is  to  praise 
asceticism  and  the  fukarâ }  of  Ahmed.  A  London 
MS.  (Brit.  Mus.  Supply  N*.  639)  contains  anonym¬ 
ous  manUkib  of  Ahmed  (27  fol.);  cp.  also  Berlin 
Cat.  ix.  466,  10064,  7  (3  fol.). 

The  latest  publication  concerning  Ahmed  is 
the  one  by  Hasan  KaçJiid  al-Ma^hhadl  al-Kbafadjl: 
al-XafahUt  al-ahmediya  wa'l-it/awahir  al-fama- 
d anly a  (Cairo  1 32 1  ;  4l°,  316  p.).  Ahmed  is  often 
treated  of  along  with  the  other  ak(ab,  for  in« 
stance  by  Muhammcd  b.  Hasan  al-cAdjlünï(c.  899  = 
1494),  cp.  Berlin  Cat .  i.  60,  163;  and  by  Ahmed 
b.  ‘Uthman  al-SharnQbl  (c.  950=  1543),  cp.  ibidem 
iii.  226,  3371.  A  short  poem  on  Ahmed  is  found 
ibidem  v.  29,  5432;  vii.  197,  8115,  3  (of  the 
year  1175).  Later  accounts,  such  as  ‘All  MubOrak 
xiii.  48 — 51,  borrow  mostly  from  al-Sha‘rawI  and 
cAbd  al-Samad.  Cp.  also  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern 
Egyptians  ;  Brockelmann,  Gesch .  d.  arab.  Litter • 
i.  450.  (K.  V01.LERS.) 

AHMED  BEY,  bey  of  Tunis  (1837 — 1855), 
succeeded  his  father  Mustafa,  the  ninth  sovereign 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Husainidcs.  His  govern¬ 
ment  was  notable  for  a  persistent  effort  to  endow 
Tunis  with  western  institutions  and  to  bring  about 
the  permeation  of  the  country  by  the  modern 
spirit.  He  therefore  in  1841  prohibited  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  negroes  and  set  free  the  slaves  be¬ 
longing  to  his  own  household.  In  1846,  at  the 
instigation  of  France  and  England,  he  formally 
abolished  slavery  in  the  Regency  and  closed  the 
SQfc  al-Barka  where  slaves  were  offered  for  sale. 
He  showed  his  tolerance  by  repealing  the  except¬ 
ional  laws  for  the  Jews.  He  also  did  his  best  to 
aid  the  development  of  education  by  allowing 
French  nuns  to  open  a  school  for  girls  at  Tunis 
(1843)  and  by  permitting  a  priest  of  the  same 
nationality  to  start  an  educational  institution  for 
boys.  French  engineers  were  commissioned  from 
1841  till  1848  to  make  a  map  of  the  Regency. 

But  Ahmed  Bey  was  especially  concerned  about 
the  organisation  of  military  forces  after  the  Europ¬ 
ean  fashion.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  reign  he 
decided  on  the  formation  of  a  regular  army.  Bar¬ 
racks  were  built,  ten  regiments  of  infantry,  one 
of  cavalry  and  four  of  artillery  were  recruited  and 
drilled  by  French  instructors.  A  polytechnical 
school  was  founded  for  the  training  of  officers. 
But  these  attempts  were  not  very  successful.  The 
soldiers,  recruited  from  amongst  the  populace  of 
the  towns  or  the  settled  peasantry  lacked  milit¬ 
ary  spirit  and  deserted;  the  officers  were  almost 
entirely  ignorant;  the  equipment  was  so  much 
neglected  that  during  the  Crimean  war  the  Tunes- 
ian  contingent  had  to  be  prevented  from  using 
their  arms  lest  accidents  should  constantly  be 
happening.  Ahmed  also  wanted  a  navy.  An  arse¬ 
nal  was  built,  a  harbour  dug  at  Porto  Farina  and 
a  fleet  of  twelve  ships  was  bought  abroad;  they 
even  undertook  to  build  a  frigate  in  1840.  The 
tools  however  were  so  deficient,  that  this  unique 
specimen  of  Tunesian  naval  architecture  was  not 
launched  until  1853  and  proved  incapable  of 
putting  to  sea.  As  for  the  harbour,  it  became  un* 
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navigable  with  the  alluvium  of  the  Medjerda  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  utilised. 

Ahmed's  endeavours  to  have  at  his  disposal  an 
army  and  a  navy  of  some  importance  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  his  desire  to  act  in  all  circum¬ 
stances  as  an  independant  sovereign.  He  was 
afraid  of  the  covetousness  of  Turkey ,  which  after 
having  reestablished  its  dominion  over  Tripolis, 
aimed  at  bringing  the  Regency  of  Tunis  again 
under  its  authority,  with  the  more  or  less  openly 
confessed  support  of  England.  In  his  policy  against 
Turkey  the  bey  was  backed  by  France,  which, 
having  taken  possession  of  Algiers,  could  not 
allow  the  Porte  to  regain  its  influence  in  Africa. 
When,  therefore,  a  Turkish  squadron  appeared 
in  the  Tuncsian  sea  in.  1837  rear-admiral  Gal¬ 
lois  conducted  a  demonstration  before  Goletta, 
forcing  the  KapOdän-Pasha  to  retire.  The  Porte 
however  made  fresh  attempts  to  establish  its  su¬ 
zerainty  over  Tunis.  In  1842  a  representative  of 
the  Turkish  government  came  to  claim  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  annual  tribute,  but  had  to  return 
without  it.  In  1846  the  consul-general  of  Austria 
having  presented  himself  with  an  “exequatur” , 
granted  by  the  Porte,  was  not  received  by  the 
bey.  And  the  latter  finally  succeeded  in  having 
his  claims  recognized.  A  ha((~i  tAtrlf  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  independence  of  Tunis.  This  act 
however  referred  to  Ahmed  Bey  only,  and  did 
not  apply  to  his  successors;  it  was  none  the 
less  an  official  statement  of  a  condition  of  things 
which  had  lasted  really  for  more  than  a  century. 

Under  all  circumstances  the  bey  had  every 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  attitude  of  France. 
Ilence  the  influence  of  that  power  remained  pre¬ 
ponderant  in  Tunis,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
England,  which,  according  to  the  very  words  of 
one  of  its  diplomats,  saw  “more  danger  in  the 
absorption  of  Tunis  by  the  French  than  by  the 
Turks”.  The  duke  of  Montpcnsicr,  who  came 
to  Tunis  in  1845,  was  received  with  great  pomp. 
In  the  following  year  Ahmed  visited  France,  lie 
crossed  on  a  French  ship,  disembarked  at  Toulon 
on  Nov.  8,h  1846  and  went  to  Paris.  Wherever 
he  passed  he  left  a  lasting  impression  of  his 
courtesy  and  generosity,  the  press  praised  him  as 
a  liberal  sovereign,  and  the  public  and  the  royal 
family  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  At  the  Tui¬ 
leries  he  was  treated  as  an  independent  sovereign, 
lie  had  also  intended  to  visit  Jxmdon,  but  he 
gave  up  the  plan,  because  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  insisted  on  his  being  presented  to  the  Queen 
by  the  Turkish  ambassador. 

The  Porte  and  Tunis  however  arrived  at  a 
better  understanding  after  1848,  owing  to  the 
good  services  of  the  British  consul-general,  Sir 
Strafford  Canning.  In  1849  the  governor  of  Sahel, 
Sldi  Mu  hammed,  was  commissioned  by  the  bey 
to  take  some  presents  to  the  sultan.  In  1854, 
during  the  Crimean  war,  a  Tuncsian  contingent 
of  8500  men  went  to  join  the  Turkish  troops. 
Ahmed  however  had  taken  care  to  specify  that 
his  sole  motive  for  sending  them  had  been  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  head  of  the  faithful,  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  for  cAbd  al-Madjld.  The  Tunes- 
tan  soldiers  however  did  not  take  part  in  the 
military  operations.  They  were  despatched  to  Ba- 
tnm,  cheated  out  of  their  pay  by  the  Ottoman 
authorities,  and  their  ranks  decimated  by  the 
cholera. 

Aljraed  Bey  died  on  May  30**»  1855,  leaving 


Tunis  in  an  awkward  position.  His  indisputable 
good  qualities  were  joined  with  the  worst  faults 
of  Oriental  despots.  His  generosity  bordered  upon 
prodigality,  his  taste  for  pomp  and  ostentation 
drove  him  into  expenses  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  resources  of  the  country.  For  instance  he  had 
sacrificed  millions  to  the  building  of  the  Mu^am- 
mcdlya  palace,  a  conglomeration  of  gigantic  struct¬ 
ures,  at  a  distance  of  eleven  miles  from  Tunis 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sebkha  Scdjüml,  which  were 
never  completed  and  now  are  left  in  a  dilapid¬ 
ated  state.  No  less  disastrous  to  the  financen 
was  his  bounty  to  his  favourites,  Count  Raffo,  an 
adventurer  from  Genoa  who  had  become  his  mi¬ 
nister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  especially  MusÇaftl 
Khazandâr,  formerly  a  slave,  who  from  1837  till 
1873  was  the  actual  sovereign  of  Tunis.  The  ex¬ 
actions  of  the  government  were  such  that  the 
people  revolted  several  times.  An  insurrection, 
which  broke  out  in  the  Kasba  of  Tunis  in  1840, 
was  only  quelled  with  great  difficulty.  Another 
rebellion  took  place  in  1842  in  Goletta.  The  full 
weight  of  the  fiscal  charges  was  laid  upon  the 
populace  of  the  towns  and  on  the  settled  tribes, 
for  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  exact  either  taxes 
or  conscription  from  the  mountain  tribes.  In  fine, 
underneath  a  brilliant  show  the  symptoms  of  a 
decadence  were  already  visible,  which  became  still 
more  prominent  under  the  successors  of  Ahmed 
Bey.  In  many  ways  this  prince  is  responsible  for 
the  fall  of  the  Regency. 

Bibliography î  d’Estoumelle  de  Constant, 
La  politique  française  en  Tunisie  (Paris,  1891); 
N.  Faucon,  La  Tunisie  avant  et  depuis  L occu¬ 
pation  française  (Paris  1893);  A.  M.  Broadley, 
The  last  Punic  wary  Tunis  past  and  present 
(London  1880).  (G.  Yver.) 

AHMED  BlDJÄN.  [Sec  Mujân  ahmed.] 

AHMED  QJALÄIR,  the  fourth  sovereign  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ljalâirides  (784 — 813  =  1382— 
1410)  was  the  fourth  son  of  Sultan  Uwais.  During 
the  reign  of  his  elder  brother  Husain  he  became 
governor  of  Basra  in  776  (1374-1375)*  In  7$4 
(1382)  he  raised  the  banner  of  insurrection,  took 
possession  of  the  capital,  Tibrlz,  and  had  his 
brother  executed.  He  was  not  however  recognized 
as  sovereign  in  all  parts  of  the  realm  until  after 
severe  combats  with  his  other  brothers  (786  = 
1384).  During  the  course  of  the  following  year* 
he  lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  territory  to  his 
enemies  abroad;  his  capital,  Tibrlz,  was  ravaged 
cruelly  in  Dhu’Ha'da  787  (Dec.  1385-January 
1386)  by  To^tamisb,  and  again  by  Timur  in  the 
following  year.  After  Timur’s  departure  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Turcomans  under  KarS  Muhammed 
in  789  (1387).  In  795  (1393)  the  next  important 
town,  Baghdad,  was  also  taken  by  Timor.  His 
wives  and  his  son  cAla3  al-Dawla  remained  in  the  * 
power  of  the  conqueror;  Ahmed  himself  had  to 
fly  to  Egypt,  where  he  met  with  a  friendly  re¬ 
ception  from  Sultan  Barltülf  (Safar  796  =  Dec. 
1393-Jaii.  1394).  With  Egyptian  help  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  that  same  year  in  returning  to  Baghdad, 
where  he  stood  his  ground  for  some  years  against 
both  Tîmïir’s  generals  and  his  own  rebellious  sub¬ 
jects,  partly  with  the  support  of  Kara  Yusuf,  prince 
of  the  Turcomans.  Not  until  the  end  of  803  (July 
1401}  was  Baghdad  conquered  again  by  Timor. 
Ahmed  had  already  left  the  town  and  gone  first 
to  Syria,  afterwards  to  Asia  Minor,  accompanied 
by  Çara  Yusuf.  During  the  war  between  TlmOr 
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and  Biyaild  ha  took  his  chance  and  reconquered 
Baghdad;  bnt  be  had  toon  to  give  way  to  his 
former  ally  Kara  Ydtuf  and  seek  refuge  in  Syria, 
whither  the  latter  also  fled  after  the  capture  of 
Baghdad  by  TlmUr's  grandson  Aba  Bckr.  Both 
were  imprisoned  in  Syria  and  not  until  807  (1405), 
after  Tlmür's  death,  were  they  set  free.  Ahmed 
succeeded  in  a  short  time  (807-808  =  1405)  in 
recovering  his  entire  dominion;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  following  years  he  was  dislodged  from 
AdharbaidjSn  by  Aba  Bckr,  who  in  his  turn  was 
supplanted  by  Kara  VQsuf.  On  the  28ll‘  of  Räbl* 
Il  813  (30  Aug.  1410)  Ahmed  was  beaten  by  the 
latter  and  murdered  on  the  following  day.  The 
authorities  describe  Ahmed  as  a  cruel,  covetous 
and  faithless  despot,  but  at  the  same  time  as  a 
brave  warrior  and  a  patron  of  scholars  and  poets. 
He  himself  is  said  to  have  written  Arabic  and 
Persian  poetry  and  several  works  on  music  (cp. 
cone,  these  DawlatsJhah,  cd.  Browne,  p.  306). 

Jf  ibl  lograp  hy\  A.  Markow,  Catalogue  of 
Djalairidian  coins ,  Pctcrsburgh  1897  (in  Russian), 
p.  xxii  et  scq.  (the  most  important  authorities 
are  also  mentioned  there).  Cp.  also  Howorih, 
History  of  the  Mongols  iii.  659  sqq. 

(W.  Bartiioi.d.) 

AHMED  QJÄMI,  Persian  poet.  Abü  Nasr 
Ahmed  b.  Abu  Hasan  N3makl,surnamcd  £handa-p!l, 
Shaikh  al-Isläm,  was  born  in  the  village  of  N.linak 
in  KhorOsOn  in  441  (1049;  and  died  in  the  month  of 
Radjab  536  (March  1 142).  lie  adopted  the  religious 
life  in  his  22d  year  and  is  said  to  have  converted 
60000  persons  to  lsläm.  He  was  illiterate  but 
composed  various  writings;  four  Sufi  tracts  are 
named  by  Ethé;  one  diwân  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  and  lithographed  at  Lucknow. 
Both  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Hum.’lyün,  Mfti.iam 
Bcgam,  and  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Akbar, 
Ham  Ida  B.I11Ü  Bcgam,  traced  descent  to  him.  So 
too  did  Bilnfl  Agha*,  the  wife  of  Saiyid  Shihftb 
al-Dln  Ahmed  Khan  NishäpQrl,  a  kinswoman  of 
Hamida  Banü  and  in  the  intimate  entourage  of 
Akbar  in  his  early  days  of  sovereignty. 

Ahmed  I>jäml  was  buried  at  Turbat-i  Ujam 
which  stands  half-way  between  Meshhed  and  Herat. 
In  1544,  Humâyun  circumambulated  his  tomb. 

Bibliography :  Ethé,  in  Grundriss  der 
iran.  FhiloL  ii.  284.  (A.  S.  Beveridge.) 

AHMED  DJAZ2ÄR.  (See  pja/.zär  ahmed.] 
AHMED  DJEWDET  PASHA,  an  eminent 
Turkish  scholar  and  politician,  was  descended  from 
a  family  known  by  the  name  of  Haltcr-brcakers, 
which,  though  originally  from  Kirk  Kllsc,  had 
been  settled  in  Lovcc  (south  of  Plevna)  since  the 
beginning  of  the  i8,fl  century.  One  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  fought  against  Peter  the  Great  by  the  river 
Pruth,  another  one  was  Mufti.  His  father  and 
grandfather  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He 
was  born  in  1238  (1822-1823),  and  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  the  Islamic  sciences  in  his  native 
home.  But  soon  he  was  attracted  towards  the  in¬ 
tellectual  centre  of  his  nation,  Constantinople 
(1255  =  1839-1840).  With  continuous  application 
he  became  absorbed  in  the  various  branches  of 
theology,  philosophy,  Arabian  literature,  mathe¬ 
matics,  geology  and  astronomy,  and  obtained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Persian  from  the  dervishes 
and  the  poet  Fchml.  After  an  amazingly  short 
study  of  only  four  years  he  passed  the  usual  ex¬ 
amination  splendidly.  He  at  once  got  a  stipend 
and  a  post,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  he  also  I 


obtained  the  certificate  which  enabled  him  to  take 
a  professorship  in  one  of  the  mosquea  of  the 
capital.  The  completion  of  the  commentary  to 
ib’s  Dlwün  procured  him  an  appointment  aa 
a  member  of  the  school-board  at  the  Education 
Department  and  the  post  of  director  of  the  semi¬ 
nary  for  public  middle  schools. 

Along  with  his  patron  Fu’fld  he  took  part  in 
the  famous  mission  to  Bucarest  (1848)  and  after 
his  return  he  wrote  at  Brussa,  in  collaboration  with 
Fu’ad,  the  Ottoman  Rules ,  the  fundamental  grammar 
of  the  Turkish  language  (German  translation  by 
Kellgrcn,  Helsingfors  1855).  After  that  he  went, 
in  the  company  of  Fu'ad,  for  a  short  time  to 
Egypt.  In  1270  (1853-54),  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war,  he  got  a  commission  from  Sultan 
cAbd  al*Ma<jjId  to  write  a  popular  history  of  Turkey 
from  the  peace  of  Kücuk  Kainardje  till  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Janizaries  ( 1 774 — 1826),  and  al¬ 
ready  in  the  following  year  he  was  able  to  present 
to  his  sovereign  the  three  first  volumes,  brilliant 
with  youthful  freshness,  lie  was  rewarded  by  being 
appointed  Historian  to  the  Empire.  As  a  result 
of  his  work  on  the  practice  of  the  Mohammedan 
law  (d//TJ;wi//J/),  which  two  years  later  appeared 
under  the  title  of  The  fixed  text  and  was  received 
with  loud  approbation,  the  government  appointed 
him  a  member  of  the  learned  council,  which  at 
that  time  was  engaged  in  codifying  the  civil  law, 
and  also  made  him  president  of  the  committee  for 
the  state-domains.  In  the  course  of  his  splendid 
career  he  quickly  attained  by  degrees  to  higher 
posts,  amongst  which  may  be  especially  mentioned 
the  office  of  Vizier,  for  which  he  gave  up  his  title 
of  Historian  to  the  Empire  (1281  =  1864-1865), 
and  in  1284  the  presidency  of  the  committee  for 
the  redaction  of  the  civil  law  code,  which  com¬ 
mittee  set  to  work  with  great  energy,  as  soon 
became  evident.  He  was  consecutively  Walt  of 
Aleppo,  Brussa,  Marcash  and  Janina,  and  after¬ 
wards  twice  Waif  of  Syria.  Three  times  he  was 
Minister  of  Education,  twice  Minister  of  Justice, 
once  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Trade,  and 
also  Vice-president  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was 
at  his  best  as  Minister  of  Education;  he  instilled 
a  more  modern  spirit  into  the  public  schools. 

After  his  retirement  from  office  he  spent  his 
long  evening  of  life  in  the  full  possession  of 
physical  vigour,  devoting  his  time  with  unabated 
passion  to  his  reading.  His  modesty  never  forsook 
him.  He  is  shown  to  have  been  a  devoted  father 
by  the  literary  productions  of  his  sons  and 
daughters.  He  passed  away,  after  a  short  illness, 
in  the  night  between  the  24^  and  25,h  of  May 
1895,  at  his  country-scat  at  Bcbck  on  the  Bosphorus. 

Besides  his  Ottoman  Rules  which  continue  ttf 
be  published  in  constantly  improved  editions,  both 
in  their  original  form  and  epitomized,  arc  two 
other  philological  works  of  his  deserving  of  praise  : 
MC  yard  sadäd  and  Àdâb-i  sadad, \  introductions 
to  literary  style.  lie  read  and  spoke  Arabic  and 
Persian  like  his  mother  tongue;  he  had  also  mas¬ 
tered  French  and  Bulgarian.  Not  many  of  his  poems 
are  extant.  They  arc  simple  and,  though  without 
faults,  are  more  a  display  of  skill  than  an  out¬ 
pouring  of  poetical  inspiration. 

The  great  juridical  work  of  his  epoch:  the  civil 
law  code  of  Turkey,  was  completed  during  his 
second  term  of  office  of  Minister  of  Justice  (1293- 
1294=1876-1877)  and  appeared  in  print. 

Ahmed  ßjewdet  was  greatest  as  an  historian. 
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At  the  time,  when  his  praise  was  in  everybody’s 
mouth,  about  the  close  of  (Abd  al-'AxIz’  reign,  he 
delighted  the  Turkish  nation  with  one  of  the  most 
valuable  ornaments  of  Oriental  literature*  the 
Prophet's  Tales  and  Caliph-stories,  which  continue 
as  far  as  the  assassination  of  cOlhm&n,  Muhammed’s 
son-in-law.  Anyone  who  nowadays,  even  in  the 
remotest  districts,  ventures  into  the  dominion  of 
national  literature,  is  sure  to  start  from  this  book. 
But  the  work,  which  ensures  to  his  name  a  lasting 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  is  the  Turkish 
History  (  W akaff-i  dawlat-i  '‘ally a,  from  1188  till 
1241  =5  1774 — 1825),  in  twelve  volumes.  The  first 
edition  was  printed  in  Constantinople  1271 — 1301; 
which  was  followed  by  several  others,  the  latest 
of  which  appeared  in  a  politically  revised  form. 

Ahmed  l^jewdet  did  not  draw  his  material  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  archives,  but  often  also  from 
his  predecessors  in  the  office  of  Historian  to  the 
Empire:  first  of  all  Wlsif,  next  such  as  Enwcrl, 
Edib,  Nur!,  Pertew,  cÄsim,  ShanTzäde  and  Es'ad; 
he  also  fell  back  sometimes  on  the  great  Arabian 
historian  JL>jabartI  and  others.  It  is  an  astonishing 
fact  that  he,  though  writing  of  an  epoch,  in  which 
France  ruled  over  half  Europe,  never  once  con¬ 
sulted  any  of  the  famous  French  authorities,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Napoleon's  reminiscences 
written  at  St-llelcna.  He  has  remodelled  the  works 
of  his  predecessors  in  such  an  independent  spirit, 
that  the  narrative,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  genius, 
is  the  entire  production  of  his  mind.  During  the 
life  of  cAbd  al-Madjld  and  cAbd  aI-cAz!z  he  also 
descended  into  the  vaults  of  the  state-archives,  but 
evidently  not  for  the  three  last  volumes.  The  con¬ 
catenation  of  the  events  is  chronotogical  as  a  rule, 
though  wars  and  domestic  occurrences  are  with 
proper  tact  not  thrown  into  a  pell-mell  for  the 
sake  of  chronological  order.  I lis  style,  though  not 
florid,  resembles  in  the  first  five  volumes  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  historians  with  its  splendour  of 
rhetorical  expression;  but  at  the  beginning  of 
his  sixth  volume  he  suddenly  abandons  it  and 
passes  on  to  the  simpler  mode  of  speech  which 
meantime  had  come  into  fashion.  On  the  whole 
he  is  certainly  reliable.  In  a  rapid  survey  over  the 
past  centuries  mention  is  made  of  unimportant 
events  as  though  they  were  brilliant  conquests  and 
decisive  victories,  whereas  the  crushing  defeats 
which  brought  about  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  Hun¬ 
gary  arc  passed  by  in  silence;  but  such  cases  of 
veiling  are  rare  and  may  moreover  be  excused 
with  a  reference  to  the  example  of  Tacitus. 

Ahmed  IJjcwdct  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
educational  value  of  historical  study.  He  warns 
his  countrymen  continually  against  the  gangrene 
of  Oriental  administration;  he  gives  his  attention 
to  every  slightest  semblance  of  progress  and  in 
splendid  apostrophes  summons  all  to  collaborate 
towards  the  renaissance  of  their  native  country. 
Especially  the  first  five  volumes  abound  in  grand 
reflections.  Nothing  annoys  him  more  than  the 
sudden  stoppage  from  sheer  laziness  to  the  working 
of  a  mine,  which  had  been  conducted  successfully 
for  centuries.  Victories  of  science  cannot  be  praised 
with  greater  enthusiasm  than  they  arc  by  him. 
With-  patriotic  pathos  he  commends  conquests  of 
civilisation,  made  by  his  own  country,  such  as  the 
separation  of  civil  and  military  authority,  which 
was  carried  through  in  the  19th  century,  centra¬ 
lisation  of  administration,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  coinage  by  the  state.  In  foreign  politics  nothing 


a  fleeted  him  so  deeply  as  an  alliance  with  Austria 
against  Russia.  Turkey  and  Austria  (both  half- 
Slavonic  countries)  would  only  be  able  to  oppose 
the  torrent  of  the  pan-Slavic  idea,  which  came 
from  Russia,  if  they  were  allies  and  not  rivals. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  works  of  IJjewdet 
Pasha  *  are  also  noteworthy  :  Bayan  at^umvan, 
Afcflümät-i  nUffa,  Takwlrn  al^adwür  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Turkish  translation  of  Ibn  Kb^ldan'f 
History. 

Bibliography :  Djamâl  ol-Dln  and  Ahmed 
Djewdet,  cO(h.manli  tafrlkh  wa-mifarrikhleri 
(Constantinople  1314);  Isnuftl  Hakki,  Turkish 
authors  of  the  J4fh  century  (Constantinople 
1308)  3fd  number;  Djirdjl  Zaidän,  Mazhahlr 
al-shark  ii.  1 53  et  scq.  (K.  SÜSSHEIM.) 

AHMED  FÄR1S  al-Suu>ya£.  [See  färis 
AL-SUIDYAK.] 

AHMED  ^IKMET  is  one  of  the  modem 
Turkish  novelists.  He  is  also  called  Muftlzädc  after 
his  grandfather  who  was  Mufti  in  Tripolitza  at 
the  time  when  that  city  was  the  capital  of  the 
Peloponnesos.  He  was  born  in  1870.  After  he  had 
left  the  Lyceum  of  Calata  Serai  in  Constantinople, 
he  started  on  a  journalistic  career,  became  lAter 
Vice-consul  in  the  Piraeus  and  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  is  at  present  Professor  of  Literature  at  the 
above  mentioned  Lyceum  and  the  head  of  the 
Consulate  department  at  the  Foreign  Office.  A 
collection  of  his  best  sketches  and  novels,  which 
originally  appeared  in  periodicals*  especially  in 
the  Ik  dam  and  the  Tharwat-i  fit  nün,  was  pu¬ 
blished  under  the  title  of  Khar  is  tan  wa-gulislan 
(Thorn-garden  and  Rose-garden)  Stambul  1317 
(1899-1900).  Three  of  those  tales  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  German  by  Fr.  Schrader,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  “Türkische  Frauen"  in  the 
Türkische  Bibliothek  edited  by  Prof.  Jacob  (vol. 
vii  Berlin  1907).  Ahmed  IJikmct  is  one  of  the 
most  important  representatives  of  the  modern 
movement,  which  advocates  the  idea,  that  the 
regeneration  of  Turkey  is  only  possible  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  and  cannot  be  attained  by  a  blind 
imitation  of  Western  civilization.  His  writings, 
which  are  often  seasoned  with  a  fine  humour,  prove 
him  to  be  an  excellent  observer  and  a  skilful 
stylist. 

Bibliography  :  Türkische  Bibliothek  edited 
by  G.  Jacob  vol.  vii  (Berlin  1907),  Introduction 
(by  Fr.  Schrader).  (F.  Giksk.) 

AHMED  IIISAN,  an  Ottoman  author,  is 
one  of  the  few  standard-bearers  of  the  present  liter¬ 
ary  movement  in  Turkey.  He  is  the  son  of  a  subor¬ 
dinate  employé  at  the  Finance-Department,  and 
was  born  in  Constantinople  on  the  24th  of  Dhu’l- 
Hidjdja  1285  (7  April  1869).  He  was  only  seven¬ 
teen  when  he  passed  his  final  examination  at  the 
school  of  administration.  Shortly  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Interpreter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  artillery,  he  was  seized  with  an  irresistible 
longing  for  an  independent  position  and  entered 
on  a  journalistic  career,  not  without  fierce  opposition 
from  his  own  family.  Like  every  one  else,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  literary  world  of  young  Turkey, 
he  got  his  schooling  from  Ahmed  Midhat.  At  thé 
age  of  eighteen  he  founded  the  fortnightly  paper 
c UtnrUn ,  which  was  but  shortlived  (1303-1304  = 
1885 — 1887).  At  the  same  time  he  began  his  prin¬ 
cipal  work:  the  translation  of  great  French  no¬ 
velists  such  as  Jules  Verne,  Alphonse  Daudet, 
Bourget,  Octave  Feuillet  and  others,  making  there- 
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by  the  most  refined  works  of  fiction  of  West- 
Enropesn  lit  ers  turc  accessible  to  Oriental  circles, 
which  had  been  hitherto  scarcely  accustomed  cither 
to  any  kind  of  reading  or  to  the  Western  con¬ 
ception  of  life.  The  translations  made  by  Ahmed 
Ihsln  number  at  present  about  fifty,  amongst  them 
<4  works  by  Jules  Verne  alone. 

With  the  intention  of  giving  his  countrymen  a 
modern  and  illustrated  magazine  instead  of  the 
old-fashioned  periodicals  which  had  appeared  until 
then,  he  founded  in  1307  (1891)  the  7'harwat-i 
Ftt nun  and  immediately  afterwards  went  on  a 
tour  through  Europe,  for  which  he  had  been 
longing  since  his  childhood,  in  order  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  management  of  European 
reviews  and  their  printing-ofticcs.  In  three  months, 
crammed  with  work,  he  travelled  through  the  whole 
of  continental  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Spain, 
Scandinavia  and  Russia.  Iiis  experiences  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  exceptionally  charming  manner  in  a 
big  illustrated  volume,  which  went  through  a  se¬ 
cond  edition  in  the  same  year  1891,  and  was  very 
soon  out  of  print. 

The  young  review  profited  indeed  by  his  travels  ; 
its  first  year  may  be  favourably  compared  with 
any  European  family-magazine.  Striking  pictures 
of  the  great  men  of  the  day  such  as  Gladstone, 
Renan,  Crispi  appear  on  its  pages.  The  Ottoman 
affairs  occupy  only  a  modest,  almost  too  modest 
place;  one  feels  in  the  midst  of  universal  activity. 
The  magazine  became  a  centre  of  the  Turkish 
intellectual  movement  and  is  indispensable  for  the 
study  of  the  somewhat  peculiar  development  of 
modern  Turkish  literature.  All  the  younger  talents 
appear  amongst  his  collaborators  :  Ekrcm  Bey 
( Passion  in  the  Carriage),  Khllid  Diya’  {Forbidden 
Lave,  Blue  and  Black),  Ahmed  Rasim  and  parti¬ 
cularly  Näbl-Zadc  Näzim  (d.  1896),  who  made  the 
most  brilliant  hit  with  his  Sin  of  neglect.  The 
Chicago  international  exhibition  of  1893  brought 
Ahmed  Ihsan’s  civilizing  activity  into  prominence, 
and  the  Turkish  Government  followed  this  praise¬ 
worthy  example.  But  soon  afterwards  another 
tendency  gained  the  upper  hand  in  Constantinople, 
which  caused  a  fatal  change  of  collaborators. 
Tawfifc  l'ikret  however  joined  the  staff,  a  genius 
possessing  a  noble  flight  of  thought,  which  seemed 
capable  of  attaining  the  highest  summits;  and  also 
I>janäb  Shihftb  ab  Din,  a  poet  with  a  graceful  and 
bright  imagination,  such  as  any  nation  could  be 
proud  of.  But  in  1900  the  police  interfered,  be¬ 
cause  of  an  alleged  revolutionary  article.  After 
the  case  had  been  on  trial  for  seven  weeks, 
the  prosecution  was  withdrawn;  the  existence 
of  the  review  was  safe,  but  the  staff  resigned, 
and  Ahmed  had  to  trust  to  his  own  powers. 
This  is  the  third  stage  in  the  existence  of  the 
periodical. 

Ihsan’s  original  literary  production  is  less  im¬ 
portant  than  might  be  expected  of  his  talent.  He 
complains  repeatedly  of  certain  national  circum¬ 
stances.  They  form  the  main  topic  of  two  short 
but  well  sustained  novels:  Khawar  ( Tharwat-i 
Fttnün  1308)  and  Ulf  at  (1309).  The  rest  of  his 
writings  are  mostly  sketch  s:  Tragedy  and  Crimi • 
nais  (1308,  both  originally  written  for  the  stage), 
Women  and  Secrets  (1308),  Postman  (1308),  and 
a  European  subject:  The  Wager  (1308).  Outside 
the  dominion  of  literature  lie  his  New  System  of 
Photography  (1306)  and  his  clear  and  able  Na¬ 
tional  Economy  (1309).  (K.  SüssiiKiM.) 


AHMED  KHAN,  the  son  of  Saiyid  Ma- 
hammed  MuttakI  Khln,  was  born  at  Dchli,  the 
1 71h  October.  1817.  His  ancestors  came  from  Arabia 
to  Herat,  and  thence  to  India  daring  the  reign 
of  Akbar  Shah.  When  Saiyid  Ahmed  was  19  years 
of  age,  his  father  died,  and  the  year  following 
(1837)  he  entered  the  service  of  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  as  record-keeper  in  the  Criminal  De¬ 
partment  at  Dchli.  In  1841  he  was  appointed 
Mun\if,  or  Sulnmlinate  Judge,  at  Fatchpur  Sikr 
in  the  DRtricl  of  Agra.  During  the  mutiny  of 
1857  he  was  Munsif  at  Bijnaur,  and  saved  the  lives 
of  the  European  residents  by  sending  them  safely 
to  Meerut.  For  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
British  Government,  and  his  conspicuous  courage, 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  a  pension,  and 
subsequently  by  the  title  of  a  Companion  of  the 
Star  of  India.  When  5a  years  of  age  (1869)  he 
visited  England,  taking  his  two  sons  with  him  in 
order  to  give  them  the  advantages  of  a  Western 
education.  He  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  education  of  his  co-religionists,  and, 
on  his  return  to  India,  he  founded  a  college  at 
Ghâzipur.  Subsequently,  on  his  transfer  to  Aligarh, 
he  founded  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  inaugurating  the  Muhammcdan 
Anglo-Oriental  College  at  Aligarh,  despite  much 
opposition  from  many  who  regarded  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  system  of  Western  education  as  being 
subversive  of  the  orthodox  faith  of  Islam.  The 
college  was  opened  in  May  1875,  and  the  foun¬ 
dation-stone  of  the  present  college  building  was 
laid  by  Lord  Lytton  in  January  1877.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  this  institution  is  given  by  the  late 
Theodore  Beck,  formerly  principal  of  the  college, 
in  an  appendix  to  Lieut.-Coloncl  G.  Graham’s 
Life  and  work  of  Sycd  Ahmed  NJtan  (London, 
1855).  lie  retired  from  service  in  1876,  became 
a  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  from  1878 
to  1882,  and  was  made  a  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Star  of  India  in  1888.  The  rest  of  his  life, 
till  his  death  in  1898,  was  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  the  college. 

Saiyid  Ahmed’s  most  important  work  is  the 
Athjir  at-fanadid,  an  archaeological  history  of 
Dchli,  written  in  1847  (2J  ed.  1854),  which  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  Garcin  de  Tassy 
(Paris,  1861).  He  has  also  written  a  Hindustani 
treatise  on  the  causes  of  the  Indian  revolt,  which 
was  translated  into  English  in  1873;  also  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Bible,  and  on  the  Kor'in,  and 
a  great  many  essays  and  lectures  on  social,  reli¬ 
gious,  educational,  and  political  topics,  including 
a  scries  of  essays  on  the  life  of  Muhamtncd.  1 1  is 
letters  writen  during  his  journey  to  Europe  wece 
published  in  the  Aligarh  Institute  Gazette ,  a 
translation  from  which  is  given  in  Graham's  bio¬ 
graphy  of  this  notable  Muhammcdan  reformer. 

(Bi.umiiakdt.) 
AHMED  KÖPRÜL0.  [See  köpkI  I.Ü.] 

AHMED  MIDHAT  is  the  most  important 
author  of  modern  Turkey.  He  was  born  in  1841  of 
humble  origin.  He  received  a  good  education,  but 
as  a  young  man  he  came  in  touch  with  the  young 
Turks  and,  at  about  the  same  time  as  Nämi% 
Kcm.il  Bey,  who  was  his  elder  by  four  years,  he 
was  banished,  a  rather  common  punishment  under 
the  reign  of  cAbd  al-cAz!z.  His  travelling-years  in 
Europe  became  a  very  important  time  of  appren* 
ticeship  for  Ahmed;  he  learnt  to  discern  that  the 
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young  Turkish  party  was  completely  wrong  In 
mingling  literary  and  political  tendencies;  and 
that  the  emancipation  of  Turkey  would  only  be 
possible,  if  the  national  education  was  raised 
and  the  present  Government  was  left  intact. 
After  cAbd  al-Hamld’s  accession  to  the  throne 
he  was  pardoned,  allowed  to  return  and  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  civil  service.  Owing  to  his  good 
knowledge  of  French  and  his  untiring  activity  he 
was  quickly  promoted.  His  literary  merits  brought 
him  into  personal  contact  with  the  sultan,  who 
soon  learnt  to  appreciate  this  loyal  and  energetic 
rouser  of  the  Ottoman  national  spirit.  Ahmed 
Mid);at  became  an  enthusiastic  champion  for  the 
policy  of  cAbd  al- Hamid,  which  he  supported  in 
the  papers  Jttihad  (Union)  and  Tardjuman-i 
hakika  (Interpreter  of  Truth),  both  founded  by 
him;  and  the  sultan  was  not  deficient  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  merits  as  a  journalist  and  an  author. 
In  1905  he  was  appointed  President  of  the 
international  Hoard  of  Health,  and  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Excellency  and  with  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  cOthmilnIya  order,  besides  other  high  dis¬ 
tinctions.  In  addition  to  his  state-salary  the  sultan 
has  awarded  him  an  exceptional  poet’s  pension. 
Ahmed  lives  in  domestic  happiness,  and  he  is  the 
idol  of  the  younger  Turkish  writers,  whom  he  be¬ 
friends  and  advises  like  a  father.  One  of  the  most 
important  amongst  them,  Mucallim  Ahmed  NfidjI, 
who  died  in  1893,  was  his  son-in-law. 

Ahmed  Midhat’s  literary  programme  is  twofold. 
First  of  all  he  advocates  the  preservation  of  the 
pure  Ottoman  character  of  the  written  language, 
like  iüiinasl  had  done  before  him;  but  in  the 
second  place  it  is  his  aim,  remote  though  it  may 
be,  to  secure  for  his  countrymen  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  general  education.  That  is  the  reason 
why,  besides  his  purely  literary  work,  Ahmed 
Midhat  has  written  on  any  subject  which  seemed 
worth  knowing  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
history,  science  etc.  These  treatises,  extracts  and 
compilations  were  mostly  taken  from  French 
sources,  but  always  with  great  skill  and  in  a  clear 
and  popular  manner.  As  a  journalist  he  has  treated 
of  social,  philosophical  and  economic  problems, 
often  with  surprising  ingenuity,  and  always  in  a 
considerate  and  conscientious  way.  All  along  he 
has  been  striving  for  the  adaptation  of  European 
knowledge  to  the  Islamic  frame  of  mind,  with¬ 
holding  every  clement  which  is  incompatible  with 
pure  Mohammedan  feelings.  If  at  the  present  day 
one  can  speak  of  an  Ottoman  civilisation,  Ahmed 
Midhat’s  Herculean  task  must  be  preeminently 
thanked  for  it. 

Ilis  main  importance  however  is  founded  on 
his  work  in  the  dominion  of  literature.  Here  also 
he  has  developed  the  same  immense  fertility,  the 
same  astonishing  ease  of  production;  he  invents 
and  shapes  with  equal  rapidity.  Amongst  European 
authors  Honoré  de  Balzac  is  the  only  one  who  in 
this  respect  can  be  compared  to  him.  Ahmed 
Midhat  has  hit  on  the  extremely  fortunate  idea  of 
introducing  the  colloquial  speech  of  the  Maddlihs 
(the  public  narrators)  into  higher  literature  by 
using  it  in  his  novels.  The  apostrophe  to  the 
audience  in  the  form  of  questions  for  instance, 
which  is  so  common  with  them,  as  a  means  of 
enhancing  the  attention,  is  also  very  often  found 
in  Ahmed  Midhat’s  works.  Many  of  the  younger 
writers  have  tried  to  imitate  this  attractive  chatty 
style,  but  with  little  success. 


X  list  of  his  novels  and  tales  alone  would  fill 
a  good-sized  catalogue.  Only  a  few  of  the  most 
important  need  be  mentioned  here:  Hasan-i  mal- 
lUh  (The  sailor  Hasan),  an  imitation  of  Dumas* 
Comte  de  Monte  Cristo ,  which  was  followed  by 
its  companion-subject  Husain-i  fallHh  (The  pea¬ 
sant  Husain);  Yer  yü  zünde  malak  (An  angel  on 
earth),  a  book  which  at  first  gave  offence  by  its 
unusually  free  ideas. 

Ahmed  Midhat’s  charming  gifts  as  a  narrator 
show  to  still  better  advantage  in  his  short  tales. 
He  has  collected  them  in  a  considerable  row  of 
volumes  under  the  general  title  of  Lafîif-i  riiv3yet 
(Entertaining  stories).  Horn  in  his  Geschichte 
der  türkischen  Moderne  has  given  an  extract  of 
the  contents  of  the  25  first  volumes,  and  E.  S(cidel) 
has  published  an  excellent  translation  of  three  of 
them  (  The  Glutton ;  Marriage  ;  Youth)  under  the 
title  of  Türkisches  High  Life  (Leipzig  1898). 
Ahmed  Mid  hat’s  activity  has  also  extended  to 
I  the  drama,  but  here  he  has  little  to  show  com¬ 
pared  with  the  mass  of  his  other  works.  He  has 
written  both  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter,  amongst  them  Atyk-ba&à  (Bare- 
head)  and  Cengi  (The  dancer),  met  with  great 
success.  He  himself  has  also  written  the  music  to 
Cengi  and  a  few  others. 

As  a  teacher  and  guide  of  the  younger  Turkish 
generation  Ahmed  Midhat  is  partly  responsible  for 
the  fact,  that  the  intellectual  life  of  modern  Turkey, 
with  its  tendencies  towards  European  civilisation, 
has  sought  its  nourishment  exclusively  in  France 
and  French  literature.  But  the  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  Ottoman  has  nothing  whatever  in  common 
with  the  character  of  the  French  nation,  and 
one  day  this  unnatural  mingling  of  the  Ottoman 
and  French  spirit  wilt  avenge  itself.  Only  by  ad¬ 
hering  to  what  is  national  can  the  Ottoman  lite¬ 
rature  be  endowed  with  lasting  life,  and  it  remains 
the  principal  merit  of  Ahmed  Midhat  that  he  has 
pointed  out  that  right  and  only  way. 

Bibliography  :  Charles  d’Agostino,  La  lit¬ 
térature  turque  contemporaine ,  in  the  Revue 
encyclopédique  Larousse  (Paris,  September  1895); 
Paul  Horn,  Geschichte  der  türkischen  Moderne 
(Leipzig  1902).  (J.  Oestrui’.) 

AHMED  PASHA,  son  of  the  fcädl  caskar 
Waif  al-Dfn,  Ottoman  poet  of  the  time  of  Sultan 
Muhammcd  II,  was  at  first  professor  at  the  ma* 
drasa  of  Sultan  Muräd  11  in  Brussa,  fcädl  of 
Adrianoplc,  afterwards  tutor  of  the  princes,  and 
Vizier.  He  composed  33  ghajals,  imitated  from 
those  of  Mir  CA1I  ShCr  Newffyl.  He  died  in  902 
(1496)  and  was  buried  at  Brussa,  near  the  mosque 
which  he  had  founded  and  whence  he  had  been 
banished  because  of  an  immoral  adventure.  Sultan 
Bâyazîd  II  had  commissioned  him  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  that  samjjak.  He  was  the  first 
Ottoman  lyrical  poet;  his  works  introduce  tho 
period  of  the  elegant  style  of  compositions;  he 
is  the  veritable  creator  of  the  poetical  language 
of  Ottoman  Turkish. 

Bibliograph y  :  I  lammer-Purgstall,  Gcsch. 
des  Osman .  Reiches ,  cp.  Index  ;  the  same,  Gcsch . 
d.  Osman .  Dichtkunst  i.  198;  Gibb,  Hist,  of 
Ottoman  poetry  ii.  41  et  seq.  ;  Sacd  al-Dln, 
TâdJ  al-tait'ârikà  ii.  5 1 1.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

AÇMED  PASHA,  Ottoman  general  of 
Sultan  Sulaiman’s  time,  took  part  in  the  wars 
against  Hungary  as  Beilerbei  of  Rumclia.  He  took 
the  town  of  Sabacz  by  storm  (2  Sha'bân  927  = 
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8  July  I$ai),  commanded  a  division  of  the  army 
which  was  charged  with  the  siege  of  Rhodos,  was 
afterwards  appointed  comraander-in-chief,  reduced 
the  besieged  to  ultimate  extremity  and  obliged 
them  to  capitulate  (2  Safar  929  =  21  Dec.  1522). 
Being  of  a  violent  and  ambitious  character  he  bad 
hoped  to  be  appointed  Grand  Vizier;  but  when 
he  did  not  get  this  post  he  asked  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Egypt,  which  was  granted  to  him.  He 
aspired  to  becoming  an  independent  monarch, 
gained  the  Mamelukes  for  his  cause,  suUlucd  the 
Janizaries  garrisoned  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo, 
usurped  the  title  of  Sultan,  and  caused  the  khutba 
to  be  said  and  money  coined  in  his  name  (Janu- 
ary  1524).  But  he  was  betrayed  by  his  confidant 
Muhammed  Beg,  who  in  the  Sultan’s  name  caused 
the  Shaikh  Kharis  of  the  BanQ  Bckr  to  give 
Ahmed  Pa^ha  up  to  him.  His  head  was  sent  to 
Constantinople. 

Bibliography :  Hammer-Purgstall,  Gesch. 
des  Osman .  Reiches ,  cp.  Index;  v.  Pcdcwl  i. 
71  —  79Î  Jouannin  and  van  Gaver,  Turquie , 
pp.  123—126.  (Ci..  Hitakt.) 

AHMED  PASHA,  second  Vizier  of  Sul¬ 
tan  Sulainnln,  of  Albanese  origin,  was  appointed 
in  959  (1552)  commandcr-in-chicf  of  the  expedit¬ 
ion  into  Hungary,  instead  of  Muhammed  Sokolli. 
He  forced  Tcinesvar  to  surrender,  took  Szolnok, 
and  besieged  Erlau  (Eger),  but  without  success. 
He  was  appointed  Grand  Vizier  during  the  Pers¬ 
ian  campaign;  but  during  the  Sultan’s  audience 
on  12  Dhu’l-Kacda  962  (=  28  Sept.  1555)  his 
head  was  cut  ofT,  on  the  pretext  of  his  intrigues 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  Egypt, 
but  really  because  the  favourite  Sultana  wished 
to  sec  her  son-in-law  Rostcm  Pasha  called  to  the 
post  that  Ahmed  Pasha  occupied.  He  left  several 
charitable  institutions,  amongst  them  a  mosque 
near  Jop  KapQ. 

Bibliography :  Hammer-Purgstall,  Gesch. 
des  Osman.  Reiches,  cp.  Index  ;  Jouannin  and  van 
Gaver,  Turquie  pp.  145 — 148;  Gulshen-i  macä- 
rtf  i.  556;  l’ctewl  i.  *4,  274,  291,  334. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

AHMED  PASHA,  nicknamed  Gcdük,  Gc- 
dik  (Gap-tooth),  Ottoman  politician  and  general, 
rose  from  a  common  Janizary  to  the  posts  of 
Bcilerbei  and  Vizier,  lie  was  commissioned  by 
Sultan  Muhammed  II  to  subject  cAläyä,  which 
was  still  ruled  by  the  last  surviving  descendant 
of  the  Sehjjukidcs  of  Ram,  called  Kizil  Arslan. 
He  obtained  the  surrender  of  the  place  (875  = 
1470);  after  the  defeat  of  CzQn  Hasan  at  Tcrfljan 
(16  Rablc  I  877  =  21  August  1472)  he  subjected 
Karamania  and  Cilicia;  after  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  make  Plr  Ahmed  his  captive  by  treason,  he 
drove  him  to  committing  suicide.  After  the  death 
of  prince  Mustafa  and  the  execution  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  Mahmud  Pasha,  he  became  the  latter’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  in  that  quality  conducted  the  Crimean 
war,  which  caused  to  the  Genoese  the  loss  of 
KafTa  (4  June  1475)  and  Azow.  Because  he  op¬ 
posed  the  Albanesian  campaign,  he  was  dismissed 
and  imprisoned  at  Rümili  Hisar;  but  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Mir  ‘Älara  Hersek-zade  brought  him 
again  into  favour,  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet  of  29  galleys,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  S*c  Maure  and  Zante.  He  landed  on  the 
Italian  coast  and  ravaged  Otrante(li  August  1480). 
After  the  accession  of  Bäyazld  II  he  went  to  join 
him  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Yefn-Shchir  (25 


Rabl*  II  886  =  23  Jane  1481).  He  was  com¬ 
manded  to  persecute  the  fugitive  prince  Qjem, 
got  out  of  favour  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
Grand  Vizier  Ishak  Pasha,  who  procured  him 
the  order  to  persecute  Kasim  Beg  in  Karamania. 
He  was  assassinated  at  the  command  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  reproaches  which, 
it  is  said,  he  had  been  obliged  to  endure  in  the 
midst  of  a  grand  festivity  (6  Shawwal  887  =  18 
Nov.  1482)  on  account  of  the  bad  conduct  of 
his  troops.  Being  of  a  proud  and  inflexible  cha¬ 
racter,  Ahmed  Patiha  had  openly  disapproved  of 
various  political  measures  which  Bayazld  had  taken, 
such  as  the  peace  with  Venice  and  the  negotiat¬ 
ions  with  the  knights  of  Rhodos  concerning 
Prince  Djcm. 

Bibliography :  Hammer-Purgstall,  Gesch . 
des  Osman.  Reiches ,  cp.  Index  ;  Sacd  al-Dln,  T àÿ 
al-taïuâfikh.  i.  518  et  seq.\ Jouannin  and  van  Ga¬ 
ver,  Turquie  pp.  83  et  seq.  ;  Guliàhen-i  ma^ârif 

i.  524  et  seq.  (Cl.  H  u art.) 

AHMED  PASHA.  [See  bonneval.] 
AHMED  PASHA  n.  Hasan  Pamja,  sur- 
named  the  conqueror  of  Hamadhan,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  government  of  the  provinces  of 
Bagdad,  Basra  and  Mardln;  he  recaptured  Kir- 
mänshihän  and  Ardelan  (1144=  1731)  from 
the  Persians.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Turkish 
victory  at  Konkin,  he  concluded  a  treaty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  Araxcs  should  be  the  fron¬ 
tier  between  the  two  realms,  but  Tibrfz  was 
restored  to  the  Persians.  He  defended  Bagdad 
against  the  attempts  of  Nadir  Shah  (1145  =  1733), 
was  commissioned  to  continue  the  negotiations  of 
peace  with  the  conqueror,  not  without  incurring 
the  suspicion  of  tampering  with  Nadir,  and  was 
appointed  Scr'askier  (1157=1744).  He  died  in 
1160  (1747)  during  a  campaign  against  the  Curds, 
after  he  had  twice  governed  Bagdad,  first  for  a 
period  of  eleven  and  the  second  time  for  twelve 
years. 

Bibliography'.  Cl.  Huart,  Hist .  de  Bagdad 
pp.  145-146;  Hammer-Purgstall,  Gesch.  des 
Osman.  Reiches ,  cp.  Index;  Sami,  Shakir  and 
Subhl  f°.  27  ct  seq.  ;  Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabic 

ii.  254—256}  Gulshetbi  ma^urif  ii.  1211  et  seq . 

(Cl.  IIuart.) 

AHMED  RÂSIM.  [See  rAsim.] 

AHMED  RESMl.  [Sec  rksmI.] 

AHMED  SHÂH  is  the  name  of  various 
Muhainmcdan  monarchs  in  India.  The  most  not¬ 
able  arc  : 

1.  Ahmed  ShAh  Baiiaduk  MupjAhid  al-Din 
ArU  Nasr,  son  and  successor  of  Muhammed  Shah, 
Grand  Mogul  of  Delhi.  He  was  born  in  1138 
(1725)  and  came  to  the  throne  in  1161  (1748). 
The  actual  ruler  during  his  reign  was  Safdar  Jjjang} 
Nawab  of  Oudh,  who  also  was  appointed  Vizier 
of  the  new  Emperor.  In  order  to  check  the  Ro- 
hclas  he  called  upon  the  Maliräthas  for  help, 
which  resulted  in  their  plundering  the  provinces 
of  his  realm,  while  the  Afghans  devastated  the 
Pandjab.  [Ahmed  Shah  himself  was  quite  an  incap¬ 
able  ruler  and  lived  for  pleasure.  So  after  the 
dismissal  of  the  Vizier  Safdar  Djang  his  reiga 
soon  came  to  an  end,  another  Vizier,  ‘Imad  al- 
Mulk  GhOzi  T-Dln  Khàn  caused  him  to  be  declared 
unworthy  to  govern,  had  him  put  into  prison  and 
his  eyes  put  out  (1167  =  1754).  Ahmed  Sh&h 
died  in  1189  (1 77S)- 

2.  Ahmed  ShAh  I  u.  Däwüd  ShAh,  a  Bahmanide, 
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reigned  from  82$  till  838  (1422 — 143$)  in  Dekhan 
and  removed  hit  residence  to  Bldar  [q.  v.;  cp. 

BAHMANIDES]. 

3.  Ahmed  SuAm  II,  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  reigned  from  836  till  862  (1435— 
1437).  In  the  list  of  the  Bahmanides  he  is  often 
mentioned  by  his  surname  al-Dtn.  He  sub¬ 
jected  the  Konkan  and  conducted  successful  wars 
against  the  Princes  of  KJbandUsh  and  GudjarAt 
[cp.  bahmanides]. 

4-  Ahmed  £uàh  III  b.  MahmDd  Sjm[äh  II,  who 
reigned  in  name  only  from  924  till  927  (1518— 
1521).  [cp.  bahmanides.] 

5.  Ahmed  ShAii  b.  Muhammed  ShAh  Suams  al- 
DIn,  Prince  of  Bengal  (835—846=1431 — 1442) 
[cp.  BAiuA  kans]. 

6.  Ahmed  £j_iäh  I  b.  TAtAr  K»An,  succeeded 
his  grandfather  Muzaffar  Shah  814  (1411)  on  the 
the  throne  of  Gudjaràt,  and  reigned  till  846 
(1443).  He  removed  his  residence  to  the  town  of 
Ahmedabad,  which  he  had  founded. 

7.  Ahmed  £üAh  II,  also  Prioce  of  GudjarAt, 
reigned  from  961  till  969  (1553—1561). 

8.  Ahmed  SiiAh,  or,  as  he  is  generally  called, 
Ahmed  NizAm-Shäh,  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
NizAm-Shahs.  He  was  the  son  of  NizAm  al*Mulk 
Bahrl,  the  Vizier  of  the  Bahmanide  MahmOd  ^hAh. 
After  the  assassination  of  his  father  he  usurped 
his  title  and  dignity,  put  to  flight  the  troops, 
which  the  Bahmanide  had  despatched  against  him 
(895  ss  X490)  and  founded  an  independent  reign 
in  the  new-built  town  of  Ahmednagar.  Ahmed 
NizAm-Shah  died  in  914  (1508)  [cp.  NI/AM-si|klls]. 

AI^MED  SHÂH  DukkanI,  founder  of  an 
AfghAn  dynasty.  Ahmed  Khan  (he  was  so  called 
previously,  the  title  £hAh  he  took  later  only)  was 
son  of  Muhammed  ZamAn  Khan,  SadGzai,  a  chief 
of  the  Abdalls  who  had  settled  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  IIcrAt  in  the  time  of  Shah  cAbbâs  I. 
The  family  was  recognized  as  the  leading  one  in 
the  Pôpalzai  clan  of  the  AbdAlI  tribe,  and  had 
been  banished  to  Multan.  About  1716  they  were 
found  at  HerAt,  and  a  feud  broke  out  between 
two  branches  of  the  family,  which  ended  in  the 
deposition  and  perhaps  the  murder  of  cAbd  Allah 
KhAn,  the  Chief,  by  ZamAn  KhAn,  who  became 
the  leading  man  in  the  tribe  and  increased  their 
power  greatly.  They  spread  over  KhorAsAn  andin 
1722  went  so  far  as  to  besiege  Method.  Ahmed 
Khän  was  born  about  this  time.  AllAhyAr  KhAn 
son  of  *Abd  Allah  KhAn  returned  from  banish¬ 
ment  to  HerAt,  and  succeeded  in  turning  out 
ZamAn  Khän.  When  NAdfr  bljAh  invaded  KhorA¬ 
sAn  in  1728,  AllAhyAr  submitted,  but  the  sons  of 
ZamAn  KhAn,  i>hu'l-Kikär  KhAn  and  Ahmed  Khan 
broke  out  again.  In  1731  Nadir  £häh  took  HerAt 
and  broke  up  the  AbdAlI  power.  Many  of  the 
leading  men  were  banished  to  Multan.  Dhu’l- 
Fikär  Khän  and  Ahmed  KhAn  felt  into  the  hands 
of  the  Qhalzais  of  KandahAr,  and  when  Nadir 
Sbah  took  that  town  in  1737,  he  released  them 
and  took  them  into  favor.  He  enlisted  the  AbdA- 
lti  in  large  numbers  in  his  army  and  settled  them 
on  their  ancient  territory  near  KandahAr  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  Ghalzais. 

Ahmed  KhAn  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Mäzandarän  and  became  a  principal  officer  in 
Nädir  ShAh*s  army.  After  Nadir  Shah's  invasion 
of  India  he  gradually  became  suspicious  of  the 
£bica  elements  in  his  army,  the  Persian  and 
Kizilbasb,  and  showed  favor  to  the  Ozbegs  and 


Afghans,  especially  the  Abdtlls.  This  led  to  the 
conspiracy  in  which  he  was  killed  (1160  ss  1747). 
Ahmed  &ban  who  was  near  by  with  a  body  of 
Abdalls  attacked  a  Persian  convoy,  and  seized 
upon  a  large  treasure,  and  then  went  off  with 
his  followers  towards  Afghanistan. 

KandahAr  fell  into  his  possession  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  he  was  elected  king  by  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  AbdAlI  Maliks  on  the  advice  of  a  dcrwCgh 
named  Sabar  £>häh.  Besides  the  AbdAlIs  the  chiefs 
of  the  Balööes,  the  HazAras  and  the  Kizil-bAsh 
took  part  in  his  election,  but  the  Ghalzais  seem 
to  have  been  treated  as  conquered  enemies. 
Ahmed  KhAn,  now  about  twenty  five  years  of 
age,  took  the  title  of  £hah,  and  called  himself 
Durr-i  Durran,  “Pearl  of  Pearls"  (not  Durr-i 
I  DawrAn,  “Pearl  of  the  Age"  as  is  sometimes  stated), 
and  the  AbdAlI  tribe  also  from  this  time  on  were 
known  as  DurrAnls.  After  his  coronation  he  mar¬ 
ched  to  Käbul,  but  KandahAr  remained  the  capital 
during  his  reign.  He  built  a  new  town  to  re¬ 
place  the  Nadiräbäd  founded  by  NAdir  ShAh,  and 
gave  it  the  title  of  As/iraf  al-bilVui  (“most  illu¬ 
strious  of  cities").  Kabul  was  occupied  with  but 
slight  resistance,  he  reduced  Ghaznin,  subdued 
the  Ghalzais  and  appointed  DurrAnI  governors 
over  them,  and  then  immediately  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  India.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  re¬ 
garded  himself  as  heir  to  all  NAdir  ShAh's  Eastern 
dominions  which  included  all  the  country  west 
of  the  Indus  ceded  by  Muhammed  Shah.  But 
Ahmed  ShAh  aimed  at  rivalling  his  predecessor's 
exploits,  and  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this 
limited  Indian  province.  The  empire  of  Delhi 
was  no  longer  formidable.  Nadir  ^hah's  invasion 
had  shaken  it  to  the  core,  the  Sikhs  were  rising 
to  power  in  the  PandjAb,  the  MahrAthAs  in  cen¬ 
tral  India,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess  for  a  bold  invader.  But  Ahmed  ShAh's  first 
invasion  (1161  =  1748)  failed,  lie  took  Lahore 
but  was  defeated  at  Sirhind  (March  1748)  by  the 
vizier  Kamar  al-Dln,  and  his  brave  son  Mir  ManQ, 
but  the  vizier  was  killed  in  the  action.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Muhammed  ShAh  died  soon  after,  which 
led  Ahmed  £hah  to  renew  the  attack  (1x62  = 
*749)1  and  Mir  Manff,  now  governor  of  the 
PandjAb,  receiving  no  support  from  Dehll,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Ahmed  ShAh,  and  placed  the  provinces 
of  Lahore  and  Multan  under  him.  Ahmed  £hah 
returned  to  KAbul,  passing  on  the  way  through 
the  DSradjAt,  MultAn,  ShikArpur  and  the  BolAn  Pass. 

During  the  next  four  years  he  was  occupied 
with  the  affairs  of  KborAsAL.  He  took  HerAt  and 
advanced  on  Meghhed,  which  he  occupied.  Shah- 
rukh,  the  grandson  of  Nadir  ShAh,  was  left  by 
him  in  possession  there,  and  he  succeeded  in 
1163  (1750)  in  taking  NlshApur  which  till  then 
had  defied  him.  The  next  year  ShAhrukh  was 
seized  and  blinded  by  Mir  cAlam  Khan  of  KAin, 
but  Ahmed  ShAh  restored  him  to  his  throne  and 
defeated  and  slew  Mir  cAlam  KhAn.  The  same 
year  he  came  into  collision  with  the  rising  KadjAr 
power,  but  was  repulsed  at  AstarâbAd,  and  never 
advanced  further  to  the  west.  A  coin  of  Ahmed 
Shah  struck  at  Mcshhed  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign  may  be  referred  to  this  period. 

In  1169  (175$)  Mir  ManQ  died,  and  his  widow 
MughalAnI  Begam  usurped  the  power  in  the 
Pandjab,  and  ruled  with  her  favorite  Adlna  Beg. 
The  vizier  Ghazi’l-Dln,  who  was  in  possession  of 
Dehll,  seized  on  the  opportunity  of  recovering 
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the  province  for  tiw  empira.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Mughalânl  Began,  and  carried  her 
and  her  mother  to  Dehli,  and  seised  upon  Lahore. 

Aiimed  £hih  immediately  marched  to  Lahore 
(1170=  1756)  and  expelled  Adlna  Beg,  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  there.  He  then  advanced  to 
Dchll.  GhftzP  1-Din  and  the  helpless  Emperor 
cAlamglr  II  could  offer  no  real  resistance.  Nadjlb 
al-Dawla  RohCla  joined  Ahmed  Shah,  and  he 
entered  Dehli  victoriously  with  the  Emperor  and 
the  vizier  in  his  train.  He  spent  only  forty  days 
in  Hehl!  and  it  was  thorougly  plundered  by  his 
followers.  Gold  and  silver  coins  dated  1170  H. 
were  struck  in  memory  of  this,  occupation.  Ma¬ 
thura  was  also  plundered,  and  Ahmed  Shah,  be¬ 
fore  he  returned  to  Afghanistan,  placed  Nadjib 
al-Dawla  in  power.  He  had  already  made  his  son 
TlmOr  NizUnt  of  Lahore  and  Multan,  and  arranged 
a  marriage  for  him  with  the  daughter  ofcAlamglr 
II.  He  himself  married  a  daughter  of  the  late 
emperor  Muhammed  £hah.  Timur  was  left  to 
deal  with  the  dispossessed  Governor  Adlna  Beg, 
who  was  in  revolt  and  had  stirred  up  the  Sikhs, 
now  numerous  and  powerful.  He  was  also  assisted 
by  the  Mahräthäs,  who  began  to  spread  over  the 
Pandjab:  Adlna  Beg  took  Lahore  in  1173  (1759), 
the  Sikhs  took  Amritsar  and  sacked  Sarhind,  and 
the  Mahrftlhäs  reached  Multan  and  the  banks  of 
the  Indus  at  Atak.  These  events  brought  Ahmed 
Shah  into  India  a  fourth  time  (1174=1760). 
The  emperor  ‘Älainglr  II  was  murdered  by  Ghâzi’l- 
Dln  on  his  approach,  and  the  young  prince  cAl! 
Hjawhar,  afterwards  Shah  cÄlam  II,  fled  to  the 
English  for  protection.  Ahmed  Shah  came  by  the 
Dolan  Pais  and  marched  northwards  through  the 
DCradjSt  to  Peshawar,  and  thence  fotlowcd  the 
ordinary  route  to  Dchl!  through  I.ahore.  The 
Mahrathas  fell  back  Indore  him,  and  he  occupied 
Dehli,  but  a  great  Mahrathä  army  approaching 
from  the  south  forced  him  to  collect  his  forces 
and  retire  upon  Panlpat.  This  great  force  included 
all  the  leading  Mahräthä  chiefs  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sadäsbcw  Bhäo,  and  a  body  of  Djiits 
under  Süradj  Mal.  This  combination  of  the  most 
warlike  races  among  the  Hindus,  while  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans  rallied  under  Ahmed  &hâh*s  banner,  gave 
the  war  the  aspect  of  a  religious  struggle.  The 
Mahrdtha  army  had  a  nucleus  of  troops  drilled 
in  the  European  fashion,  with  a  numerous  ca¬ 
valry  and  powerful  artillery.  The  strength  of 
Ahmed  Shah’s  army  was  in  his  Afghan  horse. 
The  battle  which  followed  had  been  preceded  by 
numerous  smaller  engagements.  It  ended  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Mahrätha,  and  with  it 
ended  their  hopes  of  an  empire  in  Northern  India. 
Ahmed  Shah,  however,  probably  wisely,  did  not 
attempt  to  take  their  place.  Lahore  and  Multan 
were  difficult  to  retain,  and  he  recognized  the 
impossibility  of  holding  a  more  extended  empire. 
This  campaign  is  illustrated  numismatically  by 
coins  struck  at  Dehli,  Bareli,  Muradabad  Aönla 
and  Sahrind  (for  Sarhind).  He  returned  to  Kabul, 
and  the  Sikhs  broke  out  almost  immediately.  They 
laid  siege  to  Djandiala  near  Amritsar. 

It  was  against  these  Sikhs  that  Ahmed  Shah’s 
fifth  expedition  (1175  =  1762)  was  directed.  It  is 
related  in  the  WäkPat-i  Durrani  that  he  rose 
one  night  suddenly,  picked  a  body  of  horsemen, 
and  rode  off  into  India,  and  that  when  he  reached 
Ujandiala  he  had  but  ten  or  twelve  followers, 
yet  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  his  name 
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that  the  Sikh  array  fled.  He  collected  his  army 
and  pursued  them  and  defeated  them  near  GUdjar- 
wftl  south  of  Ludhiina  with  enormous  slaughter. 
This  fight  U  known  to  the  Sikhs  as  the  »Ghala- 
ghaf**  or  „great  overthrow*. 

Ahmed  ShAh  returned  through  Lahore,  and  left 
a  governor  in  Sarhind,  who  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  defeated  by  the  Sikhs.  The  town  of  Sarhind 
was  destroyed  (1176=  1763)  and  is  still  a  ruin. 
These  events  brought  Ahmed  Shah  into  India  a 
sixth  time  (1177=  X764).  lie  traversed  the  Pandjab 
and  marched  back  again  without  effecting  much; 
and  three  years  later  he  entered  the  country 
again  (1180=1767;  his  last  invasion  of  India) 
and  now  tried  to  conciliate  the  Sikhs  and  to 
form  a  party  among  them.  Sarhind  was  made 
over  to  the  Phülkian  founder  of  the  Pattiala  State, 
and  the  Maharadjas  of  that  State  still  bear  Ahmed 
Shah’s  name  on  their  coins.  Ahmed  £hah’s  troops 
were,  however,  discontented,  and  a  large  body 
deserted  him;  his  own  energy  was  now  failing, 
and  he  was  harassed  by  the  Sikhs  in  his  retreat. 
The  Sikhs  soon  after  took  the  powerful  fort  of 
Kohtäs  near  Djchlam  which  had  been  built  by 
Shcr  £hah. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  Indian  campaigns 
Ahmed  Shah  had  occasional  outbreaks  to  deal 
with  in  his  country.  The  Ghalzais  rebelled  about 
1167  (1744),  but  they  were  easily  subdued.  Naslr 
Khan  the  lirahol  chief  of  Kilat  who  had  been 
feudatory  to  Ahmed  fchah  declared  himself  inde¬ 
pendent  in  1171  (1758)  and  Ahmed  Shah  laid 
siege  to  Kilät,  but  his  army  suffered  greatly, 
and  he  at  last  accepted  the  terms  offered  by 
Naslr  Khan.  The  khans  of  Kilat  were  from  this 
time  on  independent  in  all  but  name.  Many  Ba- 
lûtes,  however,  continued  to  serve  in  Ahmed 
Shah’s  armies,  and  he  also  employed  many  Ozbegs, 
as  well  as  his  own  Durränls  and  other  Afghans. 

1 1  is  mixed  army  suffered  much  from  the  heat  on 
his  return  from  his  fifth  invasion  of  India  in 
11 76  (1763),  when  he  had  to  march  rapidly  to 
repress  a  rising  among  the  Aimak  near  Herat. 
After  his  last  invasion  of  India  he  also  had  to 
return  suddenly  in  a  similar  manner,  to  deal  with 
the  affairs  of  Khorasän.  Näsir  Allah,  son  of  Shahrukh 
rose  in  rebellion,  and  a  large  combined  Persian 
force  opposed  Ahmed  Shah’s  army  which  was 
commanded  by  his  son  Timur  assisted  by  Naslr 
Khan  the  Brahol  chief.  The  Persians  were  defeated 
but  were  sheltered  by  Shahrukh*  himself  in  the 
sacred  city  of  Meshhed.  It  was  finally  taken  after  a 
long  blockade.  Shahrukh  was  still  treated  with 
consideration  by  Ahmed  Shah,  who  never  forgot 
his  obligations  to  Nadir  Shah.  He  w'as  left  in 
possession  of  Meshhed,  but  promised  Ahmed  Sfrqh 
the  services  of  a  body  of  troops  and  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  TlmOr.  Ahmed  £hah*s 
health  had  been  very  bad  for  some  time,  and  he 
appears  to  have  suffered  from  cancer.  He  retired 
to  Murghâb  in  the  Tol>a  hills  in  the  Acakzai 
country  and  died  there  in  1184  (1773)  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
three  years. 

Ahmed  Shah  was  by  nature  a  bold  soldier  and 
leader  of  men,  but  he  failed  to  found  an  endur¬ 
ing  empire  beyond  the  limits  of  Afghanistan.  He 
was  very  popular  with  his  own  tribe,  the  Durra- 
nls,  even  with  the  rival  Barakzai  clan,  whose 
enmity  proved  fatal  to  his  successors.  He  was 
able  also  to  establish  Durrani  control  firmly  over 
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the  other  Afghia  tri  bet,  end  the  Tttfllks,  Hozlraa 
and  AimlVt  of  Afjghftnbtin,  and  that  control  re¬ 
mains  firmly  established  till  the  present  day.  HU 
success  was  due  to  his  personal  qualities,  force 
and  conciliation  being  both  brought  into  play; 
and  the  revenues  derived  from  his  Indian  expe¬ 
ditions  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  heavy  taxa¬ 
tion.  He  knew  his  own  limitations,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  extend  his  Indian  rule  beyond  Lahore 
and  Multan.  He  undoubtedly  perceived  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  maintaining  distant  conquests  with 
the  uncertain  means  at  his  disposal,  and  his  later 
dealings  with  the  Sikhs  show  that  he  contem- 
pUted  the  rise  of  a  dependant  Sikh  power.  He 
could  hardly  foresee  how  that  power  would  grow 
at  the  expense  of  bis  weak  and  divided  descen¬ 
dants  and  of  the  moribund  empire  of  Dehll.  La¬ 
hore  indeed  was  practically  a  Sikh  possession  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  but  Pcsbäwar,  Multan,  the 
DCradj&t  and  Kashmir  remained  attached  to  the 
Durrani  kingdom  for  nearly  forty  years  longer. 
He  had  already  recognized  the  practical  indepen¬ 
dence  of  BalOCistän,  and  JChorAsän  was  evidently 
destined  soon  to  become  a  Kâdjar  possession  with 
the  exception  of  Herat  which  is  essential  to  the 
independence  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  clear  then  that 
Ahmed  Shah,  though  he  did  not  found  a  great 
empire  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  founding  the 
State  of  Afghanistan  much  as  it  exists  at  present. 
As  a  military  commander  he  takes  a  high  rank. 
His  overthrow  of  the  Mahräthäs  at  Panipat  was 
a  victory  of  the  first  order,  one  of  those  battles 
which  affect  the  whole  course  of  history  ;  although 
its  importance  did  not  affect  his  own  dominions 
except  in  so  far  as  it  strengthened  the  Sikhs  by 
removing  the  Mahräthä  menace.  Ahmed  Shah 
must  be  considered  as  the  most  important  man 
that  the  Afghan  race  has  produced.  His  only 
rival  was  S]jcr  Shah  Sor,  but  his  exploits  were  con¬ 
fined  to  India  while  those  of  Ahmed  Shah  were 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  his  own 
race  and  country. 
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AHMED  TA’IB  cOiumAn/.Ai>k.  [See  com- 
MÄNZÄDE.]  /  i  c  . 

AHMED  TEKUDER.  [See  tekudkr.] 
AHMED  WÂÇIF.  [Sec  wAsif.] 

AHMED  WEFÏÇ  PASHA,  Turkish  states¬ 
man  and  famous  man-of-lctlers,  was  born  at 
Constantinople  in  1235  (1819-1820)  and  began 
his  diplomatic  career  as  first  secretary  of  the 
Turkish  Embassy  in  Paris  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.  He  next  fulfilled  the  same  office 
at  St.  Petersburgh  and  after  that  lived  a  long 
time  in  Teheran  as  plenipotentiary ,  whence  he 
was  sent  to  Paris  as  Ambassador.  Later  on  he 
was  appointed  AwkaflWnxsXcx  in  Constantinople. 
Here  he  occupied  successively  various  high  posts, 
became  Grand  Vizier  and  Wall  of  Uadawendk'ar 


(Brassa),  was  for  a  time  oat  df  favour  with  the 
Sultan,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  studious 
leisure  at  his  country-seat  in  Rumili  Histtr  on 
the  Bosphorus,  where  in  March  1307  (1890)  he 
died  and  was  buried. 

As  an  historian,  a  philologist  and  a  translator 
he  has  made  good  use  of  his  pen  in  promoting 
modern  ideas,  and  in  many  ways  has  done  good 
service  in  improving  the  modern  written  language. 
The  most  important  of  his  works  is  the  Lahfja-i 
cothmânly  first  ed.  1293,  second  ed.  1306,  a  lexicon 
in  two  volumes.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
Turkish,  the  second  the  Arabic  and  Persian  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Ottoman-Turkish  vocabulary.  The 
second  volume  was  first  published  as  an  addition 
to  the  second,  edition  (cp.  the  review  by  Barbier 
de  Meynard  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  7e  série, 
viii.  275;  8e  série,  xix.  570).  He  also  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  as  the  first  translator  of  Molière. 
He  seems  to  have  rendered  the  whole  of  Molière, 
and  according  to  the  Grande  Encyclopédie  “les 
principales  oeuvres  de  Schiller  et  Shakespeare'1 
as  well.  But  nothing  has  appeared  in  print  of  the 
last  mentioned  works,  and  but  very  little  of  his 
translations  of  Molière.  I  only  know  Vor  ghaki 
dandini  and  Zoraki  (abib,  Zor  niktahiy  which 
appeared  in  1286  and  are  both  in  my  possession. 
Bclin  also  mentions  only  these  two.  They  arc  not 
literal  translations,  but  independent  adaptations, 
skilfully  arranged  to  suit  Turkish  conditions.  He 
had  these  plays  performed  by  Armenians  in  his 
own  theatre  at  Brussa.  He  also  translated  Féné- 
Ion's  Télémaque  (  Tclemakin  terdjemesi  1298)  and 
Voltaire’s  Micromégas  (published  in  1298  as  an 
appendix  to  a  collection  of  Ottoman  proverbs 
A  talar  sozii).  Other  works  of  his  are:  I.  Fcdlcke-i 
tcPrlkh-i  ^o(h manly  an  epitome  of  the  Ottoman 
history  until  the  reign  of  Sultan  cAbd  al-cAzIz, 
especially  intended  for  schools,  which  has  passed 
through  several  editions  (Ist  cd.  1285).  2.  An 
edition  of  Gulistân  (1286).  3.  An  edition  of  a 
translation  of  Lucianus'  Parasitcsy  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Wasilaki  Kfendi  (1286),  and 
4.  an  edition  of  the  Mahbub  al»kulub  by  Mir 
cAlf  Sjjer  Nawa*!,  in  collaboration  with  Belin  (1289). 
He  had  planned  the  publication  of  an  extensive 
Cagatai  dictionary,  but  neither  this  nor  any  other 
of  his  East-Turkish  collections  has  ever  been 
printed. 

Bibliography :  The  necrologue  of  Afymed 
Weftt:  Pasha  in  the  Tharwat-i  FunUt f,  Is1  year 
n°.  3>  P*  3&i  which  was  partly  founded  on  the 
article  in  the  Grande  Encychpedicy  and  Journ, 
Asiat.y  6e  série,  xx.  268,  7«  série,  xx.  284,  and 
8°  série,  xx.  344.  (F.  Giese.) 

AHMED  YESEWl,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  East-Turkish  Shaikhs  and  mystics, 
was  born  in  VasI  (the  present  town  of  Turkis- 
tan),  and  died  there  in  562  (1166).  The  year  of 
his  birth  is  not  known,  but  in  his  Diwän  it  is 
staled  that  he  was  63  years  old  when  he  died. 
When  he  was  seven  he  became  a  disciple  of  a 
certain  Baba  Arslan,  concerning  whom  no  further 
information  has  been  found.  After  his  death  Ahmed 
went  to  BukhArA,  where  he  became  an  adherent 
of  the  celebrated  Shaikh  Yüsuf  Hamaiihanl.  After¬ 
wards  he  returned  to  Yasl,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  In  800  (1397)  TlmQr  caused  a 
mausoleum  to  be  erected  on  his  tomb  in  Turkis- 
tan,  which  is  at  present  being  examined  by  Prof. 
Vesselovskij  by  order  of  the  Russian  committee 
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for  the  exploration  of  Central  and  Eastern  Asia. 
The  Nogai  legend  represents  the  popular  Turkish 
hero  IdUge-bi  as  a  descendant  of  Ahmed  Yesewl. 
Ahmed  is  considered  to  be  the  chief  of  Turkish 
Central  Asiatic  mysticism  and  the  founder  of  a 
whole  school  of  mystic*,  and  is  as  such  highly 
revered.  Hakim  Ata  belongs  amongst  others  to 
the  fourth  generation  of  this  School.  Ahmed** 
mystic  poems  (hikmat  or  munâil/atj  are  much 
read.  His  Dlwän  has  often  been  published  in 
Kasan  under  the  title  of  Dlwan-i  hikmat-i  ha- 
drat  su  l (Un  al-lirif  In  klC^ädja  Ahmed  etc.  This 
Dlw£n  has  not  yet  been  examined  in  detail.  But 
it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  its  contents,  that 
not  all  the  poems  can  be  the  work  of  Ahmed 
himself.  Unfortunately  not  a  single  old  manuscript 
of  the  Diwan  has  been  found.  Four  later  ones 
arc  in  the  Asiatic  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg!*  : 
n°*.  293**,  293r>  293‘*  and  293e.  Ahmed’s  language 
In  the  manuscripts  that  are  extant  and  in  the 
printed  edition  has  doubtless  to  a  great  extent 
been  modernised  by  later  scril>es. 

Bibliography*.  The  Legend  concerning 
Hakim  Ata  by  C.  Salemann  (Russian),  in  the 
Izw'estiya  Imp  era  t.  Akadcmii  Nauky  1898,  ix. 
N®.  2,  and  the  above  mentioned  Kasan  edition 
of  Afyraed  Yesewl’s  Ifikmats. 

(P.  Meuoransky.) 

AHMEDÄBÄD  is  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  that  same  name  in  India  (Presidency  of  Bom¬ 
bay),  on  the  river  Sftbarmatl.  In  1901  the  town 
numbered  185899  inhabitants,  of  which  about 
l/5  were  Mohammedans,  the  district  (3816  square 
miles  =  9883  square  kilometres)  containing  795967 
inhabitants.  Ahmedabad  is  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  towns  of  India  and  is  lamous  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  gold  and  silver  brocade,  of  silk,  cotton 
and  satin  (kamkhab)  materials.  It  is  equally  noted 
for  its  brass  and  bronze  works,  and  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  mother,  of  pearl  ornaments,  of  japanned 
goods  and  woodcarving  (betcl-lx>xcs  f.  i.,  pUudân'). 
There  are  also  a  great  many  monuments  of  ancient 
Moslem  art,  amongst  others  mosques  and  mauso¬ 
leums  of  the  XVth  and  XVI‘h  centuries. 

AhmcdabSd  was  founded  In  1411  by  Ahmed 
Shfth  I  [q.  v.],  sultan  of  Guijjar&t  (the  same  who 
made  the  old  Hindu  town  of  Asaval  his  capital), 
and  he  enriched  it  with  countless  buildings.  In 
the  first  century  of  the  Gudjarât  dynasty  it  rapidly 
attained  prosperity.  But  after  that  it  fell  into 
decline,  enjoyed  another  period  of  prosperity 
under  the  reign  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  until  in 
the  XVIIIth  century  it  again  deteriorated.  In  1818 
the  English  took  possession  of  the  town. 

Bibliography'.  Imperial  Gazetteer  i.  (1901), 
p.  492;  Bombay  Gazetteer  iv-B  (1904);  Mu- 
hammedan  Architecture  of  Ahmedabad  A.D. 
1412 — IJ20  (1900);  Th.  Hope,  Ahmedabad\ 
Fergusson,  Indian  Architecture ;  Schlagintweit, 
Handel  und  Gewerbe  in  Ahmedabad  (Oesterr. 
Monatsschr.  für  den  Orient ,  1884,  p.  1 60  et  seq.). 
AHMEDI,  with  his  full  name  Tädj  al-Din 
Ahmed  b.  Ibrâhîm  al-Ahmedl,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  West-Turkish  Ottoman  poets 
of  the  8th  (14th)  century.  If  we  may  believe 
TàshkoprU  Zäde  he  was  bom  before  735  (1334- 
*335)  *n  Germiän,  at  that  time  an  independent 
principality,  but  now  part  of  the  wiläyct  of 
Brussa.  According  to  LatifI  and  the  historian 
eAlI  (from  Gallipoli)  however,  he  was  born  in 
SlwSs.  He  equalled  his  brother  the  poet  MawlänS 
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Hamxawf  In  remarkable  talents  and  ambition. 
After  he  had  studied  the  sciences  at  home  he 
went  to  Cairo,  where  he  came  into  close  contact 
with  his  countrymen  HSdjdjI  Pasha,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  a  famous  physician,  and  MawlSnS 
£hams  al-Din  Mu  hammed  al-Fanari.  After  his  return 
home  he  entered  the  service  of  the  ruler  of  Germi&n 
as  khodja.  There  he  seems  to  have  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  composing  his  IskenJer  nUme.  His 
master  however,  Mir  Sulmän,  to  whom  the  work, 
according  to  statement  before  792  (1390),  was 
dedicated,  is  said  to  have  been  but  little  edified 
by  it.  After  that  we  find  him  at  his  new  seat 
Amasia  in  the  company  of  Tïmür.  Their  meeting 
evidently  took  place  after  the  battle  of  Angora 
and  the  death  of  Itiyazld  1,  about  the  time  when 
the  powerful  conqueror,  with  a  view  of  peopling 
Catta  again,  the  native  country  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Kara-Tatars,  caused  these  tribes  to  be  removed 
thither  from  the  country  of  Tûfcat,  Amasia  and 
Kaisarlya,  where  they  had  peacefully  lived  for 
150  years  (1403).  The  proud  monarch,  who  had 
subjected  the  whole  of  central  and  anterior  Asia, 
is  said  to  have  honoured  Ahmed!  with  his  con¬ 
versation  on  that  occasion.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
after  the  reappearance  of  the  petty  monarchs  and 
the  revival  of  their  continuous  feuds,  AhmedI  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  utter  unsafety  which 
prevailed  in  Anatolia,  fied  to  Bflyazld’s  eldest  son 
Sulaiman,  who  beyond  the  Bosphorus  kept  a 
splendid  court  in  Adrianoplc  (1402 — 1410),  at 
which  he  gathered  men  of  culture  and  talent 
from  all  the  Ottoman  provinces.  The  poet  wrote 
a  great  number  of  ka^Idas  and  ghazals  for  the 
prince,  which  he  afterwards  collected  into  a  Dlvrin 
(Turk.  Cat.  Cairo  p.  1x3;  Pertsch,  Verzeichn,  d. 

türk.  J/ss . zu  Berlin  N°.  366).  But  Sulai- 

man’s  fortune  began  to  waver  —  in  1410  he  was 
killed  on  his  flight  to  the  Greek  Emperor  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  —  so  AhmedI  left  Kumclia  and  returned 
to  Amasia,  his  adopted  country.  There  he  died 
in  1413. 

The  poet’s  merit  consists  in  having  first  intro¬ 
duced  profane  subjects  into  West-Turkish  literature. 
But  his  Iskender  name  is  also  the  first  Turkish 
example  of  an  epic  describing  the  exploits  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  shook  the  whole  of 
the  East.  The  campaigns  of  the  great  king  (east¬ 
ward  as  far  as  Japan,  west  as  far  as  Morocco) 
are  described  in  8250  couplets,  and  at  the  some 
time  a  mass  of  encyclopedic  knowledge  is,  in 
didactic  fashion,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  brilliant 
staff  of  philosophers,  amongst  whom  Aristotle  and 
Plato  are  prominent.  Psychology,  medicine  and 
astronomy  are  expounded,  and  finally  Aristotle  is 
represented  as  giving  an  account  of  universal 
history,  in  which  he  speaks  prophetically  of*the 
events  succeeding  the  time  of  Alexander.  The 
arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  was  for  the 
greater  part  founded  on  the  history  of  Alexander 
as  it  is  given  in  Firdawsl’s  Shäh  name.  In  contrast 
to  the  classical  metre  which  soon  after  came  into 
vogue  AhmedI  still  adhered  to  the  prosodic  style 
of  expression  (pUrmak  hisabijy  which  was  used 
by  the  oldest  West-Turkish  poets.  But  he  handled 
it  w'ith  such  freedom ,  as  to  rouse  the  bitter 
resentment  of  the  leading  Ottoman  literary  critics 
of  the  16th  century.  According  to  a  statement 
found  in  the  poem,  the  work  was  finished  on  the 
first  of  RabI*  II  (and  not,  os  was  erroneously 
read  by  Gibb,  on  the  last  of  Rabf)  of  the  year  792 
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(iS  March  1390).  Bat  some  copies  continue  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  till  the  death  of  Blyozld  I, 
and  mention  Suloimftn  at  the  sultan  reigning  by 
right.  In  other  copies  Sultan  Ahmed’s  defeat  of 
Tibrfs(8i3  =  1410-1411)  is  the  concluding  episode. 
To  the  list  of  manuscripts  given  by  Ricu  {Cat,  of 
the  Turk.  Mss.  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  1888,  p.  763) 
must  be  added  Handschriftlicher  Kat .  der  Kgl. 
Bibliotk.  tu  Berlin ,  türkischer  Teil \  N#.  965. 

Ahmedl's  first  biographer  Safyl  (d.  1548-1549) 
also  ascribes  to  him  a  romantic  poem  Djamshid 
wa-K hors  hid.  lie  is  also  said  to  have  translated 
most  of  the  feasldas  of  the  Persian  poet  SalmSn 
of  SSwah  into  Turkish  verse. 

Bibliography.  Gibb,  History  of  the  Otto* 

man  Poetry  i.  260  et  seq.\  I  lammer-Purgstall, 

Gesch  der  osman.  Dichtkunst  i.  89  et  seq. 

(K.  SCssheim.) 

AHMEDl  is  a  gold  dlnSr  called  after  Ahmed 
K  Tulon  [a.v.]. 

AHMEDl  Y  A  is  the  name  of  the  adherents  of 
Mfrzâ  Ghuloin  Ahmed  K&diSnl  (of  Kfidiän,  district 
of  Gurdaspur  in  the  Pandjäb.  In  1 900  they  were 
with  their  own  approval  entered  under  that  name 
on  the  official  census  lists  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  a  separate  modem  Mohammedan  sect. 
The  Ahmcdls  are  especially  numerous  in  the 
Pandj&b,  but  also  in  other  provinces  of  the  Pre¬ 
sidency  of  Bombay  and  elsewhere  in  India.  They 
are  found  besides  in  other  Mohammedan  countries 
such  as  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt  etc. 
Their  number  is  gradually  increasing  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  zealous  propngandism.  Their  principal 
organ  is  the  Review  of  Religions ,  written  in 
English,  which  since  1902  has  been  published 
regularly  once  a  month  at  K&diSn.  But  they  also 
make  use  of  various  other  papers  in  Indian  lan¬ 
guages,  weeklies,  monthlies  and  quarterlies.  They 
have  also  separate  extensive  writings,  amongst 
which  BarUhin-i  Ahmediya  (The  Arguments  of 
the  Ahmediya )}  written  by  the  founder  MlrzS 
Ahmed,  is  the  most  important.  The  first  volume 
of  this  work  appeared  in  1880,  and  in  it  the 
author  claimed  the  dignity  of  a  Mahdl,  though 
not  until  March  4th  1889  did  he  demand  the 
homage  of  his  adherents. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Ahmedlya  agree  on  the 
whole  with  those  generally  taught  by  the  Islam. 
The  most  striking  differences  concern  only  the 
Christology,  the  vocation  of  the  Mahdl  and  the 
4jihad  (the  holy  war).  As  to  the  first  mentioned 
doctrine,  they  assume  that  Jesus  did  qot  die  on 
the  cross,  but  after  his  apparent  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  migrated  to  India,  strictly  speaking  to 
Kashmir,  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  in  that 
country.  There  he  is  said  to  have  died  at  the 
age  of  120  years;  his  tomb  at  Srinagar  is  still 
known,  but  is  mistaken  for  that  of  a  prophet 
called  Yuz  Asaf  (which  according  to  the  Ahmedls 
must  not  be  explained  as  a  corruption  of  Bodhi- 
satwa!).  At  the  instigation  of  a  certain  MawlS 
Muhammed  Husain  a  fetwa  against  MlrzS  Ahmed 
was  published  in  India,  purporting  that  this 
doctrine  disagreed  with  the  Koran  and  therefore 
had  to  be  looked  upon  os  heresy.  Regarding  the 
vocation  of  the  Mahdl  and  the  ipjihaJ  the  Ahme- 
dlya  teach,  that  the  task  of  the  former  is  one  of 
peace,  and  that  the  djihâd  against  the  unfaithful 
must  be  conducted  with  peaceful  means  instead 
of  instruments  of  war.  Under  all  circumstances 
sincere  obedience  must  be  given  to  the  British 


I  Government  The  Mahdl  himself  must  be  con- 
sidered  an  incarnation  both  of  Jesus  and  Muham¬ 
med.  To  believe  in  him  is  an  article  of  faith, 
because  first  of  all  his  coming  early  in  the  I4lh 
century  of  the  Hidjra  was  predicted  by  Muham¬ 
med,  and  secondly  because  he  proved  his  divine 
vocation  by  his  prophetic  gift.  On  various  oc¬ 
casions  this  gift  has  manifested  itself:  not  only 
the  terrible  destructions  caused  by  pestilence  and 
earthquake  during  the  last  decades,  but  also  the 
death  of  certain  people  are  said  to  have  been 
prophesied  by  him.  When  one  of  his  lost  men¬ 
tioned  predictions  came  true  through  the  murder 
of  an  inhabitant  of  Lahore,  Mirza  Ahmed  was 
accused  of  the  crime  by  three  Christian  missionaries, 
but  acquitted  in  court. 

Since  the  Mahdl  (who  died  in  1908)  resigned 
his  leadership  because  of  old  age,  the  affairs  of 
the  Ahmediya  have  been  conducted  by  the  Çadr 
Andjuman-i  Ahmediya. 

Bibliography.  T.  M.  Arnold,  Actes  du 
XIIm<  congrès  internat,  des  Orientalistes  (Rome, 
1899)  iii.  1,  p.  139  et  seq.\  Richter,  Indische 
Missionsgeschich  te  ;  M.  Th.  Houtsma,  in  the 
Revue  du  monde  musulman  i.  333  et  seq.  (derived 
from  information  supplied  by  the  Ahmcdls 
themselves).  (M.  Til.  Houtsma.) 

AHMEDNAGAR  is  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  that  name  in  India  (Presidency  of  Bombay)  on 
the  river  Siva.  In  1901  the  town  numbered 
42000  inhabitants,  the  district  (6586  square 
miles  =  17058  square  kilometres)  837695  in¬ 
habitants.  The  town  was  built  in  1494  by  Ahmed 
Nizäm-Shah,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Niz3m-Sh&hs  [q.  v.],  who  reigned  for  about  a 
century  in  Ahmednagar,  until,  after  a  brave  defence 
by  Cänd  Bibi,  the  place  was  taken  by  Akbar’s 
troops  and  annexed  to  the  Mogul  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Awrangzlb,  Ahmednagar  became 
subject  to  the  Mahrajhas,  and  in  1803  Dawlat 
Rao  Sindh iy a  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  town 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Bibliography  :  Bombay  Gazetteer  xvii- 

B  (1904). 

AHMEDÜ  gHAiKiiU  B.  AL-HXßjßj  cOmar,  the 
founder  of  the  TidjanI  empire  in  Western  Soudan, 
was  in  1862  left  in  charge  of  Segu  by  his  father, 
before  the  latter  had  effected  the  conquest  of  the 
Macina,  and  he  maintained  his  authority  there, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  brothers,  after 
the  death  of  al-Hâdjdj  cOmar  in  1865.  In  1877 
he  took  the  title  of  Amir  al-Mtdminin ,  and  while 
keeping  the  district  of  Segu  under  his  immediate 
authority,  divided  the  provinces  of  Upper-Senegal, 
Kaarta,  Dinguiray  etc.  amongst  his  brothers,  who 
became  practically  independent  rulers.  But  while 
the  French  troops  were  on  the  march  to  occupy 
the  country,  Ahmeda  succeeded  in  reestablishing 
the  empire  of  his  father  for  a  short  time,  by 
poisoning  TldjZlnl,  emir  of  Bandjagara.  Vanquished 
by  Colonel  Archinard,  who  took  Segu  in  1890 
and  Nioro  in  1891,  AhmedQ  made  friends  with 
Samory.  But  Archinard  took  Djcnne  and  Bandja¬ 
gara  (1893),  and  AhmedQ  on  his  flight  eastward 
crossed  the  Niger  and  sought  refuge  in  Sokoto. 
Cp.  Le  ChAtelicr,  V Islam  dans  t Afrique  occiden¬ 
tale  (Paris,  1899).  (G.  Demomhynes.) 

al-AHNAF  is  the  nickname  of  Sakhr  b.  Kais 
(his  pedigree  is  given  f.  i.  by  Ibn  Kotaiba,  Ki- 
tUb  al-Ma^arif  p.  216,  8  ;  Tabari  ii»,  438,  «7). 
Sometimes  he  is  also  referred  to  by  the  name  of 
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al-pohhâk,  bat  It  U  not  actually  used  and  might 
moreover  easily  be  confused  with  the  name  of 
the  famous  al-pahhftk  b.  Kais.  His  kunya  is 
Abu  Bahr.  He  belonged  to  the  Tamlmite  race  of 
the  Murra  b.  'Ubaid,  whose  distinctive  mark  is 
often  said  to  consist  in  the  fact,  that  al-Ahnaf 
had  belonged  to  them,  for  he  was  looked  upon 
by  the  Tamlmites  of  Basra  os  one  of  their  greatest 
men.  On  the  mother’s  side  he  was  descended 
from  the  Bähilitic  Awd  b.  MaSi.  He  was  born 
in  the  time  of  heathenism.  He  was  a  delicate  child 
and  had  crippled  feet,  for  which  he  had  to 
undergo  an  operation,  and  remained  bandy-legged 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  (“Ahnaf”  =  bandy-legged). 
His  father  was  killed  by  Mäzinites  in  heathen 
times.  The  Tamlmites  are  supposed  to  have  em¬ 
braced  the  Islam  at  the  insistance  of  al-Ahnaf; 
but  the  reliable  documents  do  not  contain  any 
reference  to  it.  During  Muhammcd’s  life-time  he 
did  not  attain  especial  prominence,  but  afterwards 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  conquest  of  Iran  ; 
first  he  was  under  the  chief  command  of  Aba 
Musa,  for  whom  in  the  years  23  and  29  (644 
and  649-650)  he  conquered  both  Kftsfian  and 
Ispahan,  starting  from  Kumm;  and  later  from  the 
year  29  (649-650)  he  fought  under  cAbd  Allah 
b.  eAmir,  to  whom  in  30  (650-651)  the  supreme 
conduct  of  the  conquest  of  KhorSsSn  had  been 
entrusted.  Especially  under  the  latter’s  command 
was  al-Ahnaf,  at  the  head  of  the  van-guard,  one 
of  the  most  active  and  energetic  generals.  He  con¬ 
quered  the  country  of  Kôhistan,  the  towns  of  Hcrit, 
Merw,  MerwerUd  and  Balkh  and  other  important 
places.  Long  afterwards  a  castle  near  Merwerüd  was 
still  called  by  the  name  of  Kasr  al-Ahnaf  in  honour 
of  him,  and  a  place  in  that  same  neighbourhood 
Rustic  al-Ahnaf.  He  even  led  his  troops  into  the 
dangerous  country  of  'JokhäristÄn.  He  did  not 
succeed,  it  is  true,  in  preventing  the  escape  of 
the  Persian  King  Yczdcgerd  III,  who  retreated 
gradually  towards  (Central  Asia;  neither  was  he 
successful  in  his  campaign  from  Balkh  against 
KhwSrizm.  Nevertheless  it  was  preeminently  his 
doing,  which  hindered  the  Persian  king  from 
getting  a  firm  footing  anywhere;  he  also  baftled 
the  latter's  endeavours  to  incite  the  Persian  tribes 
against  the  Mohammedans,  and  he  prevented  the 
outbreak  of  serious  difficulties  with  the  Trans- 
oxanian  Turks  in  the  far  East.  He  had  moreover 
to  guard  a  long  and  constantly  endangered  mi¬ 
litary  route.  He  was  also  for  some  time  deputy- 
governor  of  part  of  Khorösan.  In  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  caliph  'All  and  the  party  of  cÀ3isl>a  he  was 
personally  a  declared  partisan  of  'All’s;  but  he 
was  not  able,  it  seems,  to  guarantee  any  actual 
interference  on  'All’s  behalf  by  the  Tamimites. 
Still  in  so  far  did  al-Ahnaf  contribute  to  'All’s 
success  as  to  induce  the  Tamlmite  contingent  of 
the  population  of  Basra  (which  numbered  4000 
men)  to  remain  neutral  during  the  “battle  of  the 
camel”  (36  =  656).  After  the  battle  had  been 
decided  in  'All’s  favour,  al-Ahnaf  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Basra  people  to  do  him 
homage.  Also  in  the  battle  of  Siflin  (37  =  657) 
we  find  him  on  'All’s  side.  He  is  said  at  that 
time  to  have  advised  against  AbQ  Müsg  being 
appointed  arbiter.  The  Umaiyad  government  after¬ 
wards  considered  him  a  man  of  great  influence 
with  his  tribe,  as  was  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  men,  whom  Mu'àwiya 
summoned  to  Damascus  in  56  (675-676)  in  order 


to  get  their  consent  to  the  designation  of  his 
notorious  son  Yazld  to  the  succession.  Al-Ahnaf 
on  that  occasion  spoke  the  well-known  sentence: 
“1  fear  God  if  1  lie,  and  you  if  I  speak  the 
truth”.  But  he  expressed  his  aversion  to  the  plan 
in  unmistakable  though  respectful  words,  which 
however  remained  without  effect.  —  In  Basra  he 
exerted  his  influence  over  hts  Tamlmites  to  per* 
suade  them  to  remain  for  the  present  reserved 
towards  the  Azdites,  who  especially  at  that  period 
migrated  to  Basra  in  large  numbers.  The  Azdites 
consequently  accepted  the  help  which  was  offered 
them  by  the  Rabfites.  So  al-Ahnaf  lived  to  see, 
that  in  the  fatal  antagooism  between  the  Mudar 
(to  which  the  Tamlm  belonged),  and  the  Rabl'a, 
the  Azdites  adhered  to  the  Rabt'a,  in  consequence 
of  his  own  policy.  During  the  disorders  after  the 
death  of  caliph  Yazld  I,  the  governor  of  'Iräfc, 
'l’baid  Allah  b.  Ziyad  wanted  to  usurp  the  dignity 
of  caliph.  Tart  of  the  Tamlmites,  who  had  done 
him  homage,  went  over  to  his  opponent  'Alxl 
Allah  b.  al-Zubair,  and  al-Ahnaf  tried  in  vain  to 
bring  them  to  reason,  which  he  had  assured  the 
governor  that  he  would  be  able  to  do.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  'b'baid  Allah  sought  an  alliance 
with  the  Azdites,  and  they  were  supported  by 
him  in  a  battle  with  the  Tamlmites,  which,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  row,  broke  out  in  the  streets  of 
Basra.  In  an  angry  mood  al-Ahnaf  at  first  kept 
away  from  the  battle,  and  not  until  the  danger 
was  at  its  height  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to 
organize  the  defence  against  the  united  powers 
of  the  Azdites,  Bakrites  and  'Abd^aisites.  But 
his  principal  concern  was  to  reconcile  the  varions 
tribes,  settled  in  Basra,  to  mutual  forbearance,  and 
to  combine  their  forces,  if  possible,  against  their 
common  foe  the  Khfiridjitcs.  An  energetic  action 
against  this  sect  was  what  he  desired  most.  For  that 
reason  he  began  to  negotiate  for  peace,  before  a 
regular  battle  (for  which  the  troops  of  l*>th  par¬ 
ties  had  already  selected  their  positions)  could 
be  fought  in  the  large  market  place  of  Basra. 
Although  the  conditions  stipulated  by  the  enemies 
were  exceedingly  humiliating  (the  Tamlmites  would 
have  to  pay  for  all  the  damage  caused  by  the 
preceding  fights),  al-Ahnaf  consented  to  them  and 
payed  part  of  the  amount  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
To  his  great  satisfaction  his  Tamlmites  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  peace  and  apparent  quiet  re¬ 
turned  to  Basra.  —  In  65  (684-685)  the  people 
of  Basra  wanted  him  to  march  against  the  Azra- 
Vites,  but  he  referred  them  to  al-Muhallab  as  a 
man  better  qualified  for  that  undertaking.  In  67 
(686-687)  he  opposed  Mukhtîr  energetically,  and 
commanded  the  Tamlmite  contingent  in  Mus'ab’s 
campaign  against  Küfa,  the  residence  of  MukhtSr* 
Shortly  afterwards  he  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
without  a  descendant,  and  was  buried  in  Kafa. 

(Reckendorf.) 

al-AHSÄ5,  also  called  LahsX  or  al-HasA,  was 
originally  a  fortress  in  al-Bahrain  [q.  v.],  not 
far  from  al-IIadjar,  the  ancient  capital  of  this 
district.  The  Karmat  chieftain  Abu  Tahir  al-Djan- 
nabl  founded  it  in  314  (926).  He  called  the  place 
al-Mu’minlya,  but  both  town  and  district  remained 
known  by  the  old  name  of  al-Ahsä\  The  Persian 
poet  Näsir-i  Khosraw,  who  visited  the  place  in 
443  (1051)  has  left  us  a  description  of  al-Ahsä’ 
and  of  the  Karmat  government  there.  Nowadays 
the  capital  is  usually  called  Hofuf  [q.  v.],  though 
the  name  of  al-HasS  is  not  quite  unknown.  But 


soS 


AL-AHSÂ5  —  AIBEG. 


t be  litter  U  usually  understood  to  designate  the 
entire  district,  which  since  1870  has  been  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  wilfiyet  Basra,  under  the  misleading 
name  of  Nestjd. 

Bibliography,  Bibi,  geogr,  arab,  (ed.  de 
Goeje);  Yäfcöt ,  Mutant,  s.  v.;  Ch.  Schefer, 
Sefer-Nameh  (Paris,  1881),  p.  225  et  seq.  Further 
references  will  be  found  s.  v.  HOFÜP. 

AIJSÄI,  whose  real  name  was  Ahmed,  was  a 
well-known  Shfitic  theologian  and  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  the  Shaikhis.  I  lis  father  was  the 
Shaifeb  Zain  al-Dln  of  al-AhsS*  in  the  Arabian 

frovince  of  Bahrain.  Ahmed  was  born  in  1157 
1744).  At  an  early  age  he  left  his  native  country, 
and  went  to  Persia,  where  he  stayed  in  Yczd 
and  in  KirmSnsbShSn.  Afterwards  he  seems  to 
have  lived  in  Kerbels*  and  in  Kazwln.  lie  died 
in  1242  (1827-1828)  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
AhsiPl  was  looked  upon  as  a  saint  and  a  scholar, 
and  was  the  author  of  various  writings.  The  titles 
of  his  works  are  enumerated  by  Browne  ( A  ira - 
vcller's  narrative ,  p.  234  et  seq,),  who  derived  his 
information  from  MïrzS  Muhammed  b.  SulaimSn-i 
Tanak&bunI,  Kifaq  aKulama  (Teheran,  1304  = 
1886).  The  doctrine,  expounded  in  these  writings, 
is  not  sufficiently  known.  To  judge  from  what 
Browoe  says  he  belonged  to  the  pantheistic  Sljlcites 
and  worshippers  of  cAlI,  and  his  philosophical 
arguments  were  based  on  the  opinions  of  the  famous 
philosopher  Mulla  Sadrä  [q.  v.].  AhsaYs  disciple 
Hädjdjl  Saiyid  Käzim  of  Resht  (d.  1259=1843- 
1844)  continued  in  the  spirit  of  his  Master;  but 
after  his  death  the  opinions  of  the  Shaikhls  diverged. 
Part  of  them  went  over  to  the  Bâbls  [q.  v.J,  others 
on  the  contrary  opposed  the  claims  of  the  Bab. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  is  given  by  Browne, 
ibid.,  p.  242. 

al-AHWA Z  is  the  name  of  a  province  of  the 
realm  of  the  ‘AbbSsidcs.  It  was  bounded  by  the 
‘Irak  on  the  West  side,  by  the  province  of  Fürs 
(Fftris),  the  ancient  Persis,  on  the  Fast  and 
South,  and  on  the  North  by  that  part  of  the 
province  of  l>jibäl  which  is  nowadays  called  LQ- 
ristän.  AhwSz  covers,  generally  speaking,  about 
the  same  extent  of  ground  as  the  country  of 
Susiana  or  Elymais  mentioned  by  the  Greeks;  as 
the  country  of  Elam  known  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment;  as  Elamtu  found  in  the  cuneiform  inscript¬ 
ions;  and  as  KhazistSn  of  the  present  day.  The 
name  AhwSz  is  the  Arabic  plural  of  the  singular 
llûz  (for  Kfaüz)  and  corresponds  with  Syriac  HO- 
zSyS  and  he  classic  Greek  OV^tot  which  originally 
designated  one  separate  tribe  of  tnat  country. 
But  the  Persians  coined  it,  in  the  form  Susiana, 
os  a  name  for  the  old  country  of  Elam.  Cp.  cone, 
the  name:  Nüldeke  in  the  Nachr,  d.  Kgl,  Gesellsch, 
d.  Wissensch,  tu  Göttingen,  1874,  p.  185  et  seq,*, 
Kiepert,  Lehrb,  d,  alt,  Geogr,  p.  139;  Marquart, 
Er  ansa  hr  n.  d,  Geogr,  d.  Pseudo  Moses-XorenacH 
(Berlin,  1901)  =  Abhandl,  der  Kgl,  Gesellseh,  d, 
IVissenseh,  tu  Göttingen ,  N.  F.,  vol.  iii.  n°.  2, 
p.  27;  cone,  the  province  of  AhwSz  cp.  especially 
A.  v.  Kremer,  Culturgesch,  des  Orients  unter  d, 
Chalifen  i.  291 — 295;  G.  le  Strange,  The  lands 
of  the  eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge,  I90$)p.  232 — 
247;  Barbier  de  Mcynard,  Diction,  géogr,,  hist,  et 
Utter .  de  la  Perse  ( Paris ,  1861)  p.  57 — 61  ;  Wüsten- 
fcld,  in  the  Zeitschr,  d.  Deutsch,  Morgcnl,  Gesellsch, 
xviii.  425;  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde  ix.  228  et  seq. 
The  capital  of  the  province  of  AhwSz  was 
called  Sot  al-Ahwäz  (market  of  AhwSz),  and  hence 


often  simply  al-Ahwöz.  It  is  iituated  on  Lab 
31°  19'  N.  and  Long  48°  46'  E.  (Greenwich)  on 
the  river  KLarlln,  below  its  confluence  with  the 
Dizful,  after  which  the  lower  part  of  the  KSrQn 
is  also  called  Ab-i  AhwSz  (river  of  AhwSz).  Near 
the  town  of  AhwSz  the  river  ceases  to  be  navig¬ 
able  in  consequence  of  rapids.  In  spite  of  this 
SQk  al-Ahwäz  possesses  strategically  and  com¬ 
mercially  an  important  situation,  that  predestined 
it  to  be  the  capital,  which  it  was  even  before 
the  period  of  the  SasSnides.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  it  as  the  residence  of  King  NlrCfarr(P), 
a  successor  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Elam,  who 
was  afterwards  robbed  of  his  dominion  by  Ar- 
de&hlr  I.  The  latter  took  Sak  al-Ahwûz  and  built 
a  new  town  beside  it,  which  he  called  after  him¬ 
self  Hormizd-Ardeshlr  (afterwards  through  con¬ 
traction  Ilurmushlr).  The  Arabs  called  it  also 
Suk  al-Ahwäz,  cp.  Nüldeke,  Gesch ,  d,  Perser  u, 
Araber  tur  Zeit  der  Sasaniden  (Leiden ,  1879) 
p.  13,  19;  A.  v.  Gutschmid^  Gesch,  Irans  (Tü¬ 
bingen,  1888)  p.  160  et  seq,  The  official  appellation 
Ilormizd-Ardcshlr  of  the  SâsSnide  period  is  also 
found  in  the  Talmud  and  in  Syriac  writings;  cp. 
Nüldeke,  ibid,,  p.  19,  note  5.  At  one  time  Hor- 
mizd-Ardeshlr  also  served  as  the  residence  of  a 
Ncstorian  bishop;  cp.  Guidi  in  the  Zeitschr,  d • 
Deutsch .  Morgcnl,  Gesellsch,  xliii.  410.  Suk  al- 
Ahwaz  retained  its  importance  in  the  Arabian 
period,  especially  as  an  emporium  of  commerce. 
Both  its  industry  and  trade  were  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  sugar.  The  province  of  Ahwäz  at  the 
time  of  the  caliphate  of  the  cAbbasides  had  at¬ 
tained  worldwide  renown  for  its  sugarcane  plant¬ 
ations  and  its  sugar  manufacture.  In  the  Xl1«  (XVIl,i) 
century  the  place  began  to  decline.  AhwSz  of  the 
present  day  is  a  poor  little  place  of  about  2000 
inhabitants,  which  occupies  but  a  small  area  of  the 
old  town.  Extensive  ruins  are  still  visible.  Con¬ 
cerning  AhwSz  in  the  middle  ages,  cp.  WUsten- 
fcld,  ibid,  xviii.  424  et  seq,\  G.  le  Strange,  ibid,, 
p.  233  et  seq ,  Concerning  AhwSz  of  the  present  day 
cp.  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde  ix.  219 — 230;  Reclus, 
Alouv,  geogr,  univers,  ix.  297  et  seq,  (with  a  map); 
J.  Dieulafoy,  La  Perse ,  la  Chaldee  et  la  Sus  i a  ne 
(Paris,  1887)  p.  694  et  seq,m,J,  de  Morgan,  Mission 
scientifique  en  Perse  ii.  (Etudes  geograph,)  p.  275 
et  seq,  —  SQk  al-Ahwäz  is  often  believed  to  be 
identical  with  ''Ayiwç  mentioned  by  Strabo,  but 
this  is  almost  certainly  a  mistake;  cp.  Andreas  in 
Pauly- Wissowa’s  Realencyklop,  der  klass ,  Altertums- 
wiss.  1.  col.  812.  —  The  second  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  al- AhwSz  was  Tustar,  nowadays  Shuster 
[q.  v.J.  —  Particulars  concerning  the  geographical 
conditions  of  the  province  of  AhwSz  will  be  given 
s.  v.  kjuüzistXn.  Special  reference  must  here  be 
made  to  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde  ix.  152  et  seq,\ 
de  Morgan,  ibid,  ii.  249 — 282;  Billerbeck,  Susa 
(Leipzig,  1893)  p.  2 — 23.  The  best  cartographic 
material  concerning  KhazistSn  is  given  by  Haus¬ 
knecht,  Routen  im  Orient  in  den  Jahren  i86j — 
jSôç,  revised  by  H.  Kiepert  (Berlin,  1882),  and 
by  J.  de  Morgan,  ibid,  ii.  (with  maps)  and  the 
Atlas  des  cartes  belonging  to  it.  (STRECK.) 

ai.-AI^ZAB  (a.),  Plur.  of  al-IIizb  [q.  v.J,  is 
the  title  of  the  33rd  Sara. 

AÏ  <T.),  Moon,  Month;  often  used  in  compound 
proper  names  (cp.  Radloflf,  Versuch  eines  IVör - 
terb,,  i.  5). 

AIBEG  (Arab.  pron.  Aibak),  properly  called 
cIzz  al-Dln  Abu’l-MaoçQr  Aibeg  al-Mucazzamf, 


AIBEG  —  al-'AIDARÜSL 


•of 

was  a  mameluk*  of  the  AiyObide  al-Malik  «1-  pots  in  a  great  battle  »ear  Naraia,  aad  had  cob- 
Mu'azzam  Sfcaraf  al-Dtn  TsX,  who  was  governor  que  red  AdjmTr  and  other  places  is  India,  Ma* 
of  Damascus  from  $97  till  61$  (1200—1218),  and  hammed  QbSri  appointed  him  his  commander-in- 
aAerwards,  from  615  till  624  (1218—1227)  sultan  chief  (Sipah  SAlftr)  in  India,  and  entrusted  to  him 
of  the  realm  of  Damascus  after  the  death  of  his  the  complete  submission  of  the  country.  After 
father  al-Malik  al-cAdil.  In  608  (1211-1212)  the  that  Aibeg  conquered  Mirai  and  Delhi,  took  a 
town  of  Çalkhad  in  the  HawrAn  and  the  sur-  prominent  part  in  the  conquest  of  Benares  590 
rounding  district  were  given  to  him  in  fee.  lie  (1194)  and  in  the  war  of  the  Ghöride  against  the 
was  also  appointed  Majordomo  (lTstAdh-Där).  ln  KsdjA  of  GwAliör,  gained  a  big  battle  against  the 
the  year  624  (1227),  when  al-Malik  nl-Nasir  1)5-  prince  of  Anhalwara,  took  the  fortress  of  Ki- 
wQd  had  succeeded  his  father  ‘Isa  to  the  throne  lcndjar  (599  =  1 202),  in  short,  the  whole  of 
of  Damascus,  Ail>cg  was  even  raised  to  the  dignity  Hindustan  north  of  the  Wendhya  mountains  was 
of  regent  of  Damascus  and  as  such  held  the  entire  annexed  to  the  dominion  of  the  Ghoride  mainly 
political  authority  in  his  hands.  After  a  short  time  by  his  strategy.  Meantime  Aibeg  had  chosen  Delhi 
however  Damascus  was  conquered  by  DAwûd's  for  his  residence,  and  after  Muhainmed’s  death 
uncle  al-Malik  al-A*hraf.  Aibeg  was  dismissed  from  (602  =  1206)  he  was  recognized  by  his  successor 
the  Regency,  but  he  was  allowed  to  keep  his  GhiyAth  al-Din  Mahmud  as  an  independent  sultan, 
freeholds  in  the  HawrAn.  In  636  (1238)  he  is  Then  Aibeg  began  a  war  against  another  former 
still  called  “Lord  of  Salkhad  and  ZurV.  But  slave  of  the  Ghüride,  called  Yolduz,  who  had 

after  that  he  became  suspected  of  treacherous  risen  to  princely  dignity  in  the  same  way  as  he 

designs  and  lost  his  political  position,  lie  died  had  done.  For  forty  days  he  occupied  Ghazni,  the 

in  646  (1248-1249)  at  Cairo.  Ills  remains  were  capital  of  Yolduz.  Not  long  after  his  return  to 

removed  to  Damascus,  and  interred  in  a  mauso-  India  he  died  in  607  (1210),  in  consequence  of  a 
leum  specially  built  for  him.  —  Aibeg  has  done  fall  which  had  been  incurred  while  playing  the 
considerable  service  to  the  countries  which  he  Persian  polo  game,  llis  son  Àr5m  Shäh  being 
governed  by  the  erection  of  various  works  of  unable  to  assert  his  authority,  Aibcg's  dominion 
architecture.  In  Damascus  he  founded  three  Hana-  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  slave  lltutmi^h  [q.  ▼.] 
fitic  academies,  and  a  fourth  one  in  Jcruzalcm.  who  had  served  him  in  the  same  way  as  Aibeg 
As  Majordomo  he  had  to  l>c  especially  concerned  in  his  time  had  served  Muhammed  G hört, 
about  the  building  of  Khäns.  As  Governor  of  Aibeg  was  not  only  an  eminent  warrior,  he 
Salkhad  he  tried  to  promote  the  traffic  along  the  also  gained  great  fame  by  his  liberality,  his  justice 
commercial  route  from  Northern  Arabia  and  Ba-  and  his  love  of  art.  The  Kutb  Minär,  which  can 
bylonia  to  Damascus,  as  far  as  it  ran  through  still  be  seen  at  the  principal  mosque  not  far  from 
his  dominion.  He  erected  the  desert  castle  of  Delhi,  has  been  called  after  him.  The  inscriptions 
Kalcat  ab  Arrak ,  had  the  large  water-reservoir  which  it  contains  have  been  published  by  Thomas 
otherwise  Birka)  in  ‘InAk  repaired,  and  in  his  work  The  Pathan  Kings  of  Delhi .  Cp.  also 
built  a  large  KhAn  in  Sala.  His  rage  for  building  Archaeol,  Reports  i.  and  iv. 

communicated  itself  to  his  subalterns,  especially  Bibliography,  J'abakât-i  Nâsiri  (Engl, 

to  his  mamelukc  cAlam  al-Din  Kaisar.  The  fol-  transi,  by  Raverty)  p.  512  el  scq,\  Ibn  al-Atblr 

lowing  amongst  his  buildings  in  his  fief  deserve  (cd.  Tornb.)  xii.  ;  llad&uni,  Afuntakhab  at- 

spccial  mention:  a  KhAn  in  Salkhad  (6ll  =  1214-  tawarikh  i. ;  Tarikh-i  leriihja  i.  105  et  seq.\ 

1215);  a  tower  in  the  fortress  of  Salkhad  (617=  Thomas,  The  Pathan  Kings  of  Delhi  ;  Hammer, 

1220-1221);  arcades  and  a  tower  (minaret)  in  the  Gemäldesaal  iv.  172  et  scq.\  Elphinstone,  The 

mosque  of  Salkhad  (630=1232-1233);  a  castle  history  of  India\  Elliott  and  Dowson,  The 

in  Kalcat  al-Azrak  (634=1236-1237);  a  Khan  history  of  India  ii. 

in  ZurcA  (636=1238);  a  reservoir  in  cInäk  (636-  al-cAIDARÜSÏ  cAbi>  ai.-Raiimän  b.  Mustafä, 

637  =  1238—1240);  and  a  mosque  in  al-cÄyin  born  in  1135  (1722),  was  a  mystic,  belonging  to 
(638=1240-1241).  About  the  year  630  (1232-  a  South  Arabian  family  of  dervishes,  which  had 
1233)  the  mosque  and  Khan  in  Sala  were  also  been  famous  for  ages.  In  his  youth  he  accom- 
founded.  The  exact  date  is  not  known,  the  in-  panied  his  father  to  India.  But  a  couple  of  years 
scriptions  having  been  preserved  in  a  fragmentary  later  he  returned  to  his  native  country  and  after 
state.  —  Both  Sfaaraf  al-Dïn  ‘Isa  and  his  marne-  a  few  more  journeys  he  settled  down  in  al-Tà’if. 
luke  Aibeg  arc  well  known  from  the  time  of  In  1174  (1760)  he  removed  to  Cairo,  which  he 
the  crusades.  had  already  visited  three  times.  Thence  he  un- 

Bibliography :  Ihn  Khallikân,  s.  v.  at -  dertook  several  journeys  through  Syria.  He  also 
Afifazsam  ‘ZrJ;  van  Berchem,  in  the  Zeitschr .  went  to  Stambul.  A  year  after  his  visit  there  he 
d,  Deutschen  Palästina-  Vereins  xvi.  84  et  seq,\  died  in  1192  (1778).  . 

Littmann,  Semitic  Inscriptions ,  p.  204  et  seq,\  He  wrote  various  works  on  mystical  doctrines 
Dussaud-Macler,  Mission  dans  les  régions  dèser -  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Nakshbandiya  order. 
tiques  de  la  Syrie  Afoyenne  p.  326  et  seq,\  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  collection  of  poetry 
336  et  seq .  (Littmann.)  Tanmik  al-asfâr ,  which  was  printed  in  Cairo 

AIBEG  Kutb  al-DIn  was  the  first  ruler  of  the  (1887)  along  with  two  supplements:  Tanmik 
so-called  slave  dynasty,  which  after  the  death  of  al-safar  (concerning  his  experiences  in  Egypt), 
the  GbOride  ShihAb  al-Din  (MuSzz  al-Din)  Mu-  and  Dhail  al-tanm'ik  (containing  letters  from 
jammed  [q.  v.]  came  into  power  in  Delhi.  Aibeg  Egypt)* 

was  a  native  of  Turkistan  and  had  come  to  NlshA-  Bibliography  :  MurAdT,  Silk  at-durar  (Bn- 

pflr  as  a  slave  of  the  KAdI  Fakhr  al-Din  cAbd  lâk,  1291— 1301)  ii.  328;  l>jabarti,  c Adjaih 

al-cAz!z.  Afterwards  he  arrived  in  Ghazni  as  a  al-âthâr  (Cairo  1297)  ii.  27 — 34;  cAlI  Mubi- 

slave  of  the  above-mentioned  Muhammed  G  hört.  rak,  al- Khi  (at  al-JJadida  v.  It — 14;  Brockcl- 

The  latter  soon  noticed  the  eminent  talents  of  mann,  Gesch,  J,  arab .  Litter .  ii.  352. 

his  slave.  After  Aibeg  had  vanquished  the  RAdj-  (BrOCKEI.MANN.) 
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♦AIDHÄB  to  ft  port  on  the  African  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea«  In  the  Middle  Ages  ‘Aidhâb  was  a 
well-known  harbour  for  the  Mecca  pilgrims,  and 
an  Import-market  for  goods  from  Central  Africa 
and  for  those  from  India  which  were  shipped  via 
‘Aden.  The  Arabian  gcographists  describe  its  situ¬ 
ation  as  having  been  just  opposite  Lljidda,  at  a 
distance  of  15  days'  march  by  caravan  from  Assuan 
and  17  from  JCos.  It  must  not  be  identified  with 
one  of  the  well-known  Ptolemaic  ports,  but  almost 
certainly  with  the  borough  of  Aidip,  which  is 
found  on  modern  maps  further  down  south,  a 
little  below  Lat.  21°  N.  —  Between  450  and  770 
(1058 — 1368)  cAidhab-Aidip  was  at  the  height  of 
its  prosperity,  though  in  the  earlier  centuries  of 
the  Islim  the  place  was  already  much  frequented 
by  pilgrims  and  merchants.  The  caravan  route 
between  ‘Aidhab  and  the  Nite  ran  to  three  dif¬ 
ferent  termini:  Assuan,  Edfû  and  KQs.  Assuan 
was  the  oldest  station  of  these  three,  but  after¬ 
wards  KQs  attracted  most  of  the  traffic.  ‘Aidhab 
was  an  unpretending  town  of  about  500  cottages 
made  of  rushes.  The  inhabitants  were  Hodja,  with 
whom  Arabian  tribes  had  intermixed.  They  had 
an  administration  of  their  own,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  All  means 
of  subsistence,  even  water,  had  to  be  imported. 
The  populace  earned  a  livelihood  by  fishing  and 
pearl-diving,  and  especially  by  conveying  goods 
and  pilgrims  by  sea  and  land.  When  at  the  ctose 
of  the  VIII«1*  (XIV*1')  century  the  Indian  trade 
reverted  to  the  north  of  the  Kcd  Sea,  ‘Aidhab 
began  to  decline  and  sank  into  oblivion. 

B ibl io  gr  a  p  h  y\  Makrlzl,  Khi(a(  i.  202  et 
seq. ;  Näsir-i  Rhosraw  p.  1 76  et  seq.  (62  et  seq.) ; 
I  bn  Ital&ta  i.  109;  Ibn  l>jubair(ed.  de  Gocjc)  p.  65 
et  seq.\  Abu  '1-Eida*  (cd.  Michaelis)  p.  36 ;  Bibi. 
Geogr.  Ara b.  (cd.  de  Gocjc)  iii.  78;  vii.  335; 
Y&VBt,  Mtfifjam  iii.  82;  iv.  127,  $48;  Ibn 
DuVmäfc,  v.  35;  cOmarï,  7V/7/  p.  174;  Kal- 
Vashandl  (transi,  by  WUstenfeld)  p.  169;  Qua- 
tremcTC,  Mémoires  ii.  162  et  seq.  \  C.  II.  Becker, 
Beitrage  iii.  (C.  II.  Becker.) 

AIDlN  Güzkl  I(It<fÀR  (the  beautiful  fortress  of 
Aidln),  the  ancient  Tralles,  is  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  river  Debbagh  ('|abafc)-Cai  (the 
ancient  Eudon),  a  tributary  river  of  the  Meander. 
It  has  36250  inhabitants,  amongst  whom  there 
are  26000  Mussulmcn,  8500  orthodox  Greeks  and 
1406  Israelites.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the 
l>jumca-dagh  (the  ancient  Mcssogis),  below  the 
plateau  which  supports  the  ruins  of  Tralles,  and 
surrounded  by  green  fields  and  gardéns.  It  contains 
two  stone  bridges,  fourteen  mosques,  four  churches, 
one  synagogue;  extensive  and  much  frequented 
bazaars,  tanneries,  factories  of  leathern  belts  for 
the  Zcibcks  to  carry  their  weapons  in;  a  prome¬ 
nade  called  Bunarakia,  and  a  railway-station  on 
the  line  from  Smyrna  to  Dinair  (Gciklcr).  It  was 
occupied  by  the  ScldjfiV  Turks  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  the 
principality  founded  by  Emir  Aidln,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  place.  I lis  grandson  Emir  Tsa  sur¬ 
rendered  it  to  Sultan  Bayazld  I,  and  after  the 
death  of  Emir  Qjunaid  it  was  finally  conquered 
by  Sultan  MurSd  II  (830  =  1426).  The  family  of 
the  Kara-cOthmin-Oghlu  possessed  the  hereditary 
government  of  the  province  for  several  centuries, 
until  sultan  Mahmfid  at  last  deprived  them  of  it 
(12492=21833).  After  that  the  town  became  the 
capital  of  the  province  (iyâ/ety  wilayet)  of  Smyrna. 


!  At  the  present  day  however  it  is  only  the  capital 
of  a  sandjaV  of  that  province/  officially  known 
as  Aidln.  This  sandjaÿ  embraces  six  Jpusas  (Aidln, 
Sewke,  Clna,  Bozdogh&n,  Nazilei,  Kara  jja-ÇQ),  eight 
nJtyiycs  and  440  villages. 

Bibliography :  V.  Cuinet,  La  Turquie 
d'Asie  iii.  593  et  seq .  ;  Ch.  Tcxicr,  Asie  Mineure 
p.  279;  E.  Reclus,  Nouv,  giogr.  univ .  ix.  634; 
Teïrikh  Muna$$im-Bâiài  iii.  32;  W.  J.  Ha¬ 
milton,  Researches  in  Asia  Minor  i.  535;  Sal- 
nâme  (1325)  p.  803—805.  (Cl.  Huart.) 
AILA  is  a  seaport  town  in  the  north-east  cor, 
ner  of  the  bay  of  ‘Äfcaba  (Lat.  290  30'  N«,  Long- 
350  E.  [Greenwich]).  It  is  situated  north  of  a 
rather  sleep  lateral  spur  of  the  I^jebel  Umm 
Nsclc.  The  Arabic  name  Aila  (Waila)  corresponds 
with  Hebrew  El-Pà’ran,  Elim,  Elat,  Elût,  Aram. 
Elön,  Elönä.  Greek  A/Ai9,  AlAwv,  At  At  ip,  ’HA *$obç, 
’Af/Aav,  ’EAawr,  AVAavat,  AlAhvtf,  AlÀdç,  A'/a a,  *11  A/a, 
Latin  Ailath,  Aelath,  Aelana,  Lcena,  Hclim,  Aila. 
In  an  Equity  and  partly  also  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Aila  was  of  the  greatest  importance  both  for  the 
shipping  and  caravan  trades,  for  there,  at  the 
northernmost  bay  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  caravan 
routes  from  Egypt  to  Central  Arabia  and  from 
the  Phoenician-Philistine  harbours  to  South  Ara¬ 
bia  crossed  each  other.  Therefore  to  possess  it  be¬ 
came  the  final  aim  of  the  Israelites,  when  striving 
after  the  expansion  of  their  dominion  ;  and  David, 
who  subjected  the  whole  of  Edom,  succeeded  in 
conquering  it.  Though  Solomon  lost  the  eastern 
part  of  Edom  to  Hadad,  *thc  western  part  re¬ 
mained  in  his  power  os  a  province  of  Judaea. 
With  Phoenician  help  he  built  a  mercantile  ma¬ 
rine  at  Aila  (I  Kings  9,  26  ;  II  Chron.  8,  t7),  of 
which  however  no  further  mention  is  made  after 
his  death.  Aila  remained  for  some  time  in  the 
power  of  Judah.  Uzzia  had  it  fortified  (II  Kings 
sa;  II  Chron.  26,  3).  but  soon  afterwards  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Edomites  and  still 
later  was  captured  by  the  Nabataeans.  In  105 
A.  D.  it  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Arabia,  and  early  in  the  411»  century  it  is  referred 
to  as  a  part  of  the  province  of  Polestina  Tertia, 
and  as  the  seat  of  the  I.cgio  Décima,  which 
accounts  for  its  being  connected  with  Syria  and 
Palestine  by  military  roads.  Christianity  took  root 
here  at  an  early  period:  amongst  the  signatures 
on  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Nicaca  there  is 
one  of  a  Bishop  Peter  of  Aila.  The  decline  of 
the  Byzantine  power  in  the  border  districts  proved 
disastrous  to  the  commerce  in  Aila,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  surrounding  country,  was  subject 
to  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Ghassänide  princes. 
In  TabQk  9  (630)  YuhannS  b.  Ru’ba,  Lord  (acc. 
to  MoscQdI:  Bishop)  of  Aila,  offered  to  pay  a 
yearly  tribute  of  300  dlnSr  to  Muhammed.  In 
exchange  for  that  no  harm  was  done  to  the  town 
by  the  Moslem  armies,  and  it  revived  to  new 
prosperity.  As  the  harbour  became  unnavigablc, 
it  was  removed  further  down  south,  and  the  town 
was  laid  out  towards  that  side.  The  ancient  Aila 
was  abandoned  as  early  as  the  9th  century  and 
the  new  town  of  Waila  (diminutive  of  Aila)  was 
at  the  period  of  the  Caliphate  a  small  centre 
of  intellectual  and  material  culture.  Ahmed  b. 
JulOn  254 — 270  (868 — 883)  caused  a  new  road 
to  be  laid  over  the  ridge  of  the  Qjcbcl  Umm 
Nsclc,  instead  of  the  old  caravan  route  which 
was  so  closely  pressed  between  the  lateral  spur 
of  that  mountain  and  the  sea  as  to  be  often 
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flooded  by  its  waves.  This  steep  passage  Jakobs) 
was  called  cAÿabat  Aila  after  the  neighbouring 
town.  The  enuaden,  desiring  to  extend  their 
power  also  over  the  Red  Sea,  appeared  in  Ails 
in  1116,  and  annexed  it  to  the  principality  of 
Crac  don  Montreal.  They  fortified  a  little  island 
opposite  Aila  and  built  a  small  castle  in  the 
town  itself,  blocking  thereby  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  Egypt  and  Arabia  (Syria).  This  made  it 
necessary  for  Saläh  al-Dln  (Saladin)  to  recapture 
both  island  and  town.  He  had  a  fleet  carried  to 
the  bay  of  Aila  (the  ships  having  been  taken 
to  pieces  and  loaded  on  the  backs  of  camels), 
bid  siege  to  both  Aila  and  the  islet  and  took 
them  in  117t.  A  similar  episode  took  place  in 
Il8l ,  when  Reginald,  prince  of  al-Kerak,  also 
caused  ships  to  be  transported  thither  and  sur¬ 
rounded  the  Moslem  garrison  until  they  were  hard 
pressed.  During  the  latter  siege  the  stronghold 
on  the  island  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
part  of  the  town  destroyed.  Hut  the  latter  soon 
revived,  and  maintained  its  importance  under  the 
sway  of  the  Aiyubide  and  Mameluke  rulers  of 
al-Kcrak.  The  disorders  of  the  15dl  and  B 61** 
century  paralysed  the  commerce  of  Aila  almost 
completely  and  caused  the  destruction  of  the  town. 
The  citadel  on  the  continent  alone  was  spared, 
that  it  might  protect  the  steep  passage  Çakaba) 
of  the  Egyptian  pilgrim  road.  It  was  called  af¬ 
terwards  by  the  abbreviated  name  al-cAkaba,  the 
word  Aila  having  been  dropped.  At  the  present 
day  al-cAkal»a  is  part  of  the  Turkish  province  of 
Hidj&z  (not  of  Syria  =r  al-Sbäm).  It  has  been 
lately  connected  with  Mac&n-Damascus  by  tele¬ 
graph.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Muhafiz  (sheriff) 
who  is  subject  to  the  Wall  (governor)  of  Djidda. 
In  1898  al-cAkaba  numbered  about  50  miserable 
cottages,  built  on  a  calcareous  plain  between  the 
steep  Djebel  Umm  Nscle  and  the  sea.  About  the 
middle  of  the  south  end  of  the  village  the  square 
citadel  stands,  flanked  by  semicircular  pavilions. 
It  contains  a  garrison  of  220  men.  Twice  or 
three  times  a  year  Ottoman  ships  touch  the  place 
in  order  to  relieve  and  provision  the  troops.  The 
climate  is  very  unhealthy  and  the  water  which 
springs  up  from  innumerable  sources  close  by 
the  sea  is  salty  and  spreads  fever.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  earn  a  livelihood  mostly  by  trade,  and  in 
a  few  cases  by  agriculture;  they  also  cultivate 
palms.  About  3500  date-palms  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  al-cAkaba  are  the  property  of  the  chief¬ 
tains  of  various  Hedouin  tribes,  who  pay  al>out 
one  half,  two  thirds  or  three  quarters  of  their 
profit  to  the  villagers  for  cultivating  them.  There 
is  no  fishing.  In  1898  not  one  boat  could  be  found 
in  the  whole  village.  Little  is  left  of  the  ruins  of 
Aila  (lia  according  to  the  modern  pronunciation), 
which  are  to  be  found  at  a  distance  of  1  */4  mile 
towards  the  north.  Hut  at  the  present  day,  south¬ 
east  of  these  ruins  &  seyül-trce  (seyäle-djirmi)  is 
still  worshipped  because  of  its  sanctity  (it  is 
inhabited  by  a  spirit),  a  circumstance  deserving 
of  notice,  as  the  ancient  town  of  Elath  (=  "holy" 
tree)  seems  to  have  owed  its  name  to  it.  — 
Bibliography  cone,  the  history  of  Aila-Akaha  is 
given  by  Musil,  Arabia  Petraea  ii .{EdomY  p. 
30$  et  seq.\  the  same  work  contains  a  detailed 
account  of  its  topography  (iia.  256  et  seq.\  ii1*. 
187  et  seq.)  and  ethnology  (iii.  47). 

(A.  Musil.) 

AILÜL,  (See  ElCl.) 


AIMXÇ  la  an  Kast-Turkish  and  Mongolie  word, 
almost  synonymous  with  the  more  usual  7/  of 
Turkish  dialects.  The  original  sense  of  both  words 
is  "tribe”,  but  they  are  also  used  to  denote 
larger  tribal  unions  as  political  unities.  Northern 
Mongolia  (Khalkha)  is  divided  into  four  aim&k 
on  the  basis  of  the  four  khSns  (Tushctu-khän, 
Tsetzen-EJhän,  Sain-Noyon  and  Tzasaktu-Khan). 
In  Afghanistan  four  nomadic  tribes  (Djamahhlf, 
IfazAra,  FcrüzkGhI  and  TaimanI)  are  called  by 
the  comprehensive  appellation  of  Cd r  (Cahir) 
Aimak  (four  aim&V).  (W.  Barthold.) 

À  IN  (p.)  =  Law,  institution.  Famous  are  the 
"institutions”  of  Emperor  Akbar,  collected  by 
his  Vizier  Ahu'I-Fadl  [q.  v.]  in  the  third  volume 
of  Akbar  Name ,  under  the  title  of  A*ln»i  Akbar . 

CAIN  (a.)  =  Eye,  also  spring,  substance  etc. 
In  the  sense  of  "eye”  the  word  is  sometimes 
respectfully  used  in  compound  proper  names 
(Aikab),  such  as  cAin  al-Dawla  (Eye  of  the  go¬ 
vernment),  and  cAin  al-Mulk  (Eye  of  the  realm). 
In  the  sense  of  "spring”  it  occurs  in  various  geo¬ 
graphical  names,  the  best-known  of  which  will 
be  given  below.  —  Concerning  cAin  as  the  name 
of  an  Arabic  letter  see  the  next  article. 

CA1N  is  the  name  of  the  i8(>|  letter  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet,  used  as  a  numeral  to  denote 
70.  The  original  symbol  in  the  North-Semi  tic  in¬ 
scriptions  was  a  little  circle  like  our  o,  whence, 
as  it  resembled  an  eye,  the  name  was  derived. 
It  is  the  voiced  ( maÿhüra )  glottal  continuant, 
the  throat-sound  with  the  deepest  possible  arti¬ 
culation  (f.  i.  fJsiln  ix.  349,  9:  wa-aksa  7  hnrüft 
kufl’ha  'l~ainH)\  the  nearest  sound  is  h,  to  which 
it  is  consequently  assimilated  (Zamakbiharl,  a/» 
Mufa^al  p.  192,  13  et  seq.)\  it  shifts  its  articu¬ 
lation  place  towards  that  of  the  h  where  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  pause  (Afuf.  p.  190,  4  et  seq.).  Al- 
Khalll  has  also  considered  the  cain  to  be  the 
deepest  throat-sound,  and  for  that  reason  he 
started  his  lexicon  with  that  letter.  Later  writers 
on  the  contrary  (amongst  others  al-Zamakhsharf, 
who  follows  Sibawaihl:  Afuf.  p.  188,  i5)  are 
mistaken  in  giving  precedence  to  the  ’and  A.  The 
Arab  considers  it,  along  with  the  k,  the  purest 
and  most  pleasing  sound  of  his  language,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  deep  guttural  articulation  (LisUn , 
ibid.:  V- huruf*  djars**  wa-alatlhtlh'* ha  sa - 

ma*1*").  In  many  Semitic  languagues,  amongst 
others  in  Assyrian,  hut  especially  in  modern 
Aramaic  and  Arabic  dialects,  ‘ain  has  shifted  into 
a) if.  In  grammar  cain  denotes  thé  second  radical 
letter  of  a  root,  e.  g.  'a in  af-Jf  f. 

Bibliography :  Lane,  Lexicon  p.  1 93 1, 
col.  I.  rru(j  aNarus  v.  267  last  line  hut 
one  et  seq.\  Wright,  Comp.  Grammar  p.  42  et 
seq.,  48  et  seq.  Zimmern,  Vergl.  Gramm.  $  6JL; 
Lindberg,  Vergl.  Grammatik  pp.  19 — 23. 

(Weil.) 

CAIN  DILFE  is  a  spring  in  the  north  of 
Syria  which  is  of  some  importance  on  account  of 
its  situation  on  the  road  between  Antioch  and 
Aleppo,  somewhat  west  of  the  large  ruins  of  the 
monastery  of  Kasr  al-Banlt.  Its  source  is  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Djebel  Bîrïshâ  and  it  runs 
through  a  narrow  channel  cut  out  in  the  rock  into 
a  pump-room  (sabil).  According  to  a  yet  un¬ 
published  inscription,  this  pump-room  was  built  in 
877  (1472-1473)  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  village,  of  the  name  of  MahmQd  b.  Ahmed. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  on  account  of  the 
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spring  n  settlement  already  occupied  the  spot  in 
ancient,  times.  A  few  remains  of  buildings  from 
the  Christian  era,  still  more  from  Islamic  times, 
can  yet  be  seen.  There  are  also  a  few  Mufyam- 
medan  tombstones.  The  place  is  nowadays  unin¬ 
habited;  it  belongs  to  the  people  of  Sermedä. 
From  time  to  time  nomadic  Turcomans  or  Kurds 
encamp  there  in  their  tents.  The  spring  is  pri¬ 
marily  important  for  the  use  of  the  caravans  be¬ 
tween  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  which  often  rest 
there.  (Littmann.) 

CAIN  DJALPT,  “spring  of  Goliath*1,  owes 
its  name  to  the  tradition  that  by  it  David  slew 
Goliath.  It  is  situated  close  by  the  bank  of  the 
small  river  IijSlüt,  east  of  ZercIn.  The  crusaders 
called  it  Tubanéa.  At  this  place  the  Mongols 
were  beaten  by  the  Egyptians  under  Kutuz  on 
26.  Kamadän  658  (3  Sept.  1260).  Cp.  Weil,  Gesch. 
d.  Chalifen ,  IV  16. 

‘AIN  DRAHAM  is  a  locality  in  the  north  of 
Tunis,  at  an  elevation  of  2641  feet,  on  the  very 
pass  between  the  Ljjebcl  Fcrsig  (2998  feet)  and 
the  £>jebel  Bir  (3343  feet),  through  which  the 
road  runs,  which  leads  from  the  valley  of  the 
Medjerda  (Soukh  el-Arba)  to  the  Mediterranean 
(Talnrka).  Consequently  ‘Ain  Draham  is  the  most 
im|K>rtant  strategical  point  of  K.hQmiria,  command¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  that  mountainous  region*  During 
the  French  expedition  of  1881  it  was  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  General  Delebecque.  Since  then 
a  permanent  camp  has  been  established  there. 
A  European  marketplace  has  developed  itself 
round  about  the  military  station,  numbering  at 
present  500  inhabitants,  who  find  their  principal 
livelihood  in  exploiting  the  cork-tree  forests. 

Bibliography'.  A.  Winkler,  Les  princi - 
paux  points  stratégiques  de  la  K h  ou /ni rie  {Revue 
Tunisienne  1899);  E.  Violard;  La  Tunisie  du 
Nord  (Tunis  1906).  (G.  Y  ver.) 

CAIN  MUSA  (Moses1  spring)  is  situated 
cast  of  Rctra  in  Edom.  Islamic  tradition  connects 
it  with  SQra  2,  57;  cp.  llriinnow  and  Doma- 
sxewski,  Die  Provincia  Arabia  i.  431;  Musil, 
Arabia  Tetraea  \\.{Edom ,  1907)*  42,  and  the 
article  WÄDI  müsä.  —  Other  Moses1  springs  are: 

1.  Those  at  the  foot  of  the  Nebo  mountain  in 
Moab  (cp.  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine  p.  89); 

2.  the  spring  near  al-Kafr  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Hawrfin  mountains  (sec  the  map  of  the 
L>jebel  Hawrfin  in  the  Zeitsehr .  des  Deutsch .  Pal.- 
Vereins  xii,  D  $);  3.  those  on  the  cast  coast  of 
the  bay  of  Suez,  south-east  of  Suez.  The  socalled 
cAin  Mllsfi  near  Cairo  is  not  actually  a  spring. 

(F.  Bum») 

CAIN  SHAMS  is  a  town  in  Egypt.  ‘Ain 
Shams  is  the  Arabic  name  of  the  ancient  Egypt¬ 
ian  town  of  On,  which  the  Greeks  called  Helio¬ 
polis  because  of  its  famous  sun-temple.  A  recol¬ 
lection  of  this  cult  is  contained  in  the  Arabic 
name  (sun  •  spring,  -  eye),  which  seems  to  owe  its 
form  to  popular  etymology  of  ab  old  name.  In 
the  early  Arabian  era  ‘Ain  Shams  was,  according 
to  some  authorities,  an  important  town,  and  the 
capital  of  a  separate  district  (hüra)\  but  others 
assert  that  at  that  period  the  place  had  already 
fallen  to  decay  and  was  used  as  a  public  quarry. 
The  Fatimide  ‘AzTz  built  a  few  castles  on  the 
spot;  but  afterwards  the  destruction  became  com¬ 
plete.  The  extensive  ruins,  especially  the  two 
obelisks  ( misallatan )  of  the  temple,  stirred  the 
imagination  of  the  Arabs.  One  of  them  has  been 


preserved  until  the  present  day;  the  Other  col¬ 
lapsed  in  656(1258^.  It  is  said  to  have  contained 
over  200  kin  fir  of  ore.  Still  at  the  time  of  the 
Arabs  a  statue  of  a  beast  of  burden  with  a  man 
on  its  back  stood  between  the  two. 

The  other  curiosity  of  cAin  Shams  was  its 
balsam-garden,  which  was  cultivated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  government.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  balsam-tree  is  said  to  have  grown  only 
here,  though  formerly  it  had  also  been  a  native 
plant  in  Syria.  According  to  a  Coptic  tradition 
accepted  by  the  Moslems,  the  Mother  of  Jczus 
had  washed  the  clothes  of  the  child  in  the  spring 
there  on  her  way  back  to  Palestine  after  her 
flight  to  Egypt.  Since  that  time  the  water  had  been 
salubrious,  and  only  on  those  fields,  which  were 
watered  by  it,  the  balsam-tree  was  able  to  yield 
its  product,  which  the  Middle  Ages  held  in  such 
high  esteem. 

Bibliography :  MakrlzT,  Khitaf  i.  228  et 
seq.'y  de  Sacy,  Relation  de  C  Egypte  p.  20  et 
seq.y  86  et  seq.\  IdrlsI  p.  14$;  Bibl.  Geogr . 
Arab.  (ed.  de  Gocje)  i.  $4;  VIII  22;  Kalka- 
shandî  (transi,  by  Wiistenf.)  p.  13,  96;  Yfi^Qt, 
M tfdjam  iii.  763;  iv.  564;  Ibn  Du^mfiV  v. 
44;  Badckcr,  Egypt  ;  Casanova  Les  Noms  Coptes 
du  Caire  et  Localités  voisines  p.  40  et  seq.  ;  Hej  d, 
Levantehandel ii.  566  et  seq.  (C.  H.  Becker.) 

‘AIN  ai.-TAMR  (date-spring)  was  a  local¬ 
ity  west  of  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from  Anbfir, 
probably  north-west  of  the  latter  place.  As  it  was 
situated  on  the  very  border  of  the  Syrian-Arabian 
desert,  ‘Ain  al-Tamr  was  primarily  important  as 
a  provision-market  for  caravans. 

Bibliography'.  Weil,  Gesch .  d \  Chalifen 
i.  35;  Noldekc,  Gesch .  d.  Perser  u.  Araber 
sur  Zeit  der  Sasaniden  (Leiden  1879)  p.  39; 
G.  Rothstein,  Die  Dynastie  der  Lahtniden  in 
al-IPtra  (Berlin  1899)  p.  119  and  especially 
Blau,  in  the  Zeit  sc  hr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morgen  1.  Ge- 
sellsch.  xxvii.  339.  (Streck.) 

(AIN  TEMUSHENT  (Ain  Temouchcnt 
according  to  the  official  French  spelling)  is  a 
town  in  Algiers  (district  of  Oran),  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Wed  Temusbent  and  the  Wüd 
Senan,  at  a  distance  of  45  miles  south-east  from 
Oran,  and  36  miles  northnorth-east  from  Tlemcen. 
There  arc  7000  inhabitants,  4000  of  whom  are 
Europeans.  ‘Ain  Temushent  occupies  the  situation 
of  the  Roman  town  of  Albula.  At  the  time  of 
al-Bckrl  thcrawas  in  that  neighbourhood  a  locality 
called  Kasr  Ibn  Sinan.  It  was  found  at  a  distance 
of  a  day's  march  east  from  the  Berber  town  of 
Asien,  and  also  at  a  day's  march  west  from  l>je- 
rfiwa  LazTzO,  a  marketplace  established  by  ‘Ubai- 
dün  b.  Sinan  al-Azdaijl,  the  ruins  of  which  can 
still  be  seen  at  the  spot  called  Medlnat  ArOn  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Salado.  The  French  oc¬ 
cupied  ‘Ain  Temushent  and  fortified  it  with  % 
redoubt,  in  which,  in  1845,  79  men  withstood 
the  attack  of  1500  soldiers  of  ‘Abd  al-Kadir.  In 
1851  the  place  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  com¬ 
mune.  At  the  present  day  it  is  a  flourishing  centre 
of  colonisation. 

Bibliography :  Al-BekrT,  Description  de 
P  Afrique  septentrionale  (transi,  by  de  Slane) 
p.  168,  184.  (G.  Yvkr.) 

‘AIN  al-WARDA  is  a  locality,  which 
according  to  Yfil^at  is  identical  with  Rn’s  ‘Ain 
[q.v.].  It  owes  its  fame  to  the  big  battle  of  24 
Ujumfidfi  I  65  (6  Jan.  685),  in  which  the  Shrttes 
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of  Knfa  were  iltaghtered  by  the  Syrians.  Cp. 
WeÜ,  Gesch.  d.  Chalifen  L  360  et  seq.\  Müller, 
Der  Islam  im  Merken-  und  Abendland  1.  374. 

CA1N  ZARBA  is  a  town  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  south-east  Cilicia,  north  of  Mafslsa  (the  ancient 
Mopsuestia);  to  be  more  exact:  situated  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Qjaih&n,  the  Py  ramus  of  the 
ancients,  and  its  tributary  the  Sombaz.  The  town 
existed  already  in  antiquity  and  was  then  called 
Anazarba;  cp.  Hirschfcld  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real - 
encyklop .  der  klass.  Altertumswiss .  i.  col.  2101. 
The  Arabs  connected  the  first  element  of  the 
name,  Ana,  with  cain  z=  spring;  cp.  Sachau  in 
the  Zeitschr .  f.  Assyriologie  viii.  98.  Caliph  Hi- 
rQn  al-Rashld  caused  cAin  Zarba  to  be  strongly 
fortified  in  180  (796).  The  town  was  especially 
flourishing  in  the  lo'h  century,  when  it  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  new  fortifications  by  the  Hamdflnide 
prince  Saif  al-Dawla.  It  was  nevertheless  captured 
several  times  by  the  byzantines,  notably  in  962 
(cp.  Frey  tag  in  the  Zeitschr .  d.  Deutsch.  Morgenl. 
Gese lisch,  xi.  98;  Weil,  Gesch.  </.  Caliphcn  iii.  17). 
The  crusaders  took  the  town,  which  they  called 
Anazarbus,  and  destroyed  it.  Afterwards  CA in  Zarba 
belonged  to  the  littlc-Armcnian  realm  which  was 
founded  in  Cilicia  in  the  IIth  century.  The  name 
of  the  town  was  corrupted  to  Nawarzä  in  the 
14th  century.  At  the  present  day  the  place  is  a 
complete  ruin  known  by  the  name  of  Anawarza.  — 
Cp.  especially  G.  le  Strange,  The  lands  of  the 
eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge  1905)  p.  129;  K. 
Kitter,  Erdkunde  xix.  56.  For  further  authorities 
cp.  Hirschfcld  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  ibid.  (Strkck.) 

'AINl  (Hasan),  sumamed  Mumaiyiz-i  Sjju'arlC 
(corrector  of  the  poets),  was  born  at  ‘Aintäb 
(1170  =  1756),  studied  with  a  view  of  entering 
the  civil  service,  but  afterwards  abandoned  the  I 
idea  and  got  an  appointment  as  professor  of  I 
Arabic  and  Persian  at  the  Chancery  of  the  Su¬ 
blime  Porte.  He  died  in  Safar  1254  (May  1838) 
and  was  buried  ih  the  monastery  of  the  Mcwlewl 
dervishes  of  Galata  to  whom  he  belonged.  The 
best  of  his  poetical  works  is  the  Süki-nâme ,  a 
summary  of  his  philosophical  reflections  on  human 
life.  A  posthumous  work  is  a  collection  of  gha- 
tals  and  ta'rtkhs  (chronograms).  His  panegyrics 
of  the  Prophet  were  collected  under  the  title  of 
NaftU’i  Djauuihir, 

Bibliography :  Hammer-Purgstall,  Gesch . 
d.  osman .  Dichtkunst  iv.  502;  Gibb,  Hist,  of 
ottoman  poetry  iv.  336  et  seq,  (Cl,  Huart.) 
AL-cAINX  (AbQ  Muhammcd  Mahmüd  b.  Ahmed 
b.  Mösä  Badr  d-Dln),  historian  and  faklh,  was 
born  on  17  Ramadan  762  (22  July  1360)  at  (Ain- 
Ub,  a  locality  between  Aleppo  and  Antioch.  He 
belonged  to  a  cultured  family  (his  father  was 
kädi)  and  commenced  his  studies  at  an  early  age, 
first  in  his  native  town,  afterwards  in  Aleppo. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  visited  Damascus, 
Jerusalem  and  Cairo.  Having  been  initiated  at 
Cairo  into  the  mystical  doctrines  of  Sufism,  he 
entered  for  some  time  the  Bar^Qklya  monastery 
of  dervishes,  which  had  been  newly  founded. 
After  several  journeys  to  Damascus  and  his  native 
town,  he  settled  finally  at  Cairo  and  was  there 
appointed  muhtasib  in  801  (1398*1399),  under 
the  reign  of  Sultan  al-Malik  al-Zahir.  He  was  re¬ 
peatedly  dismissed  and  re-appointed,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  803  in  obtaining  the  enviable  post 
of  inspector  of  the  pious  institutions  fnazir  al - 
ahbSsJ.  At  the  accession  of  Sultan  al-Malik  al- 


Mu’aiyad  Shaikh  (815*14«)  be  fell  into  dis¬ 
grace;  bat  soon  after  was  received  again  into 
great  favour  and  re-endowed  with  the  post  of 
muhtasib .  lib  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language 
was  of  assistance  in  ingratiating  him  with  the 
sultans  Mu’aiyad,  Malik  £ahir  Tatar  and  Malik 
Asfcraf  Barsbai.  For  Tatar  he  translated  the  trea¬ 
tise  on  law  by  al-Kudflrf  into  Turkish.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  and  frequent  conversations 
with  Sultan  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  he  read  aloud  to 
him  his  Arabian  chronicle,  translating  it  at  sight 
into  Turkish.  The  former  suf(  of  the  BarVüfclya 
had  become  a  perfect  courtier,  and  composed, 
besides  his  other  works,  panegyrics  in  honour  of 
his  masters  (a  Life  of  Mu'aiyad ,  a  Eulogy  of  al- 
Malik  al-Aihraf).  Having  obtained  the  post  of 
supreme  kadf  of  the  Hanafites  in  829  (1425- 
1426),  he  occupied  it  for  twelve  consecutive  years. 
In  846  (1442-1443),  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
he  even  succeeded  in  combining  the  charges  of 
muhtasib^  inspector  of  the  pious  institutions,  and 
supreme  küblf  of  the  Hanafites,  a  unique  case 
according  to  his  biographers.  He  was  also  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Madrasa  Mu’aiyadlya.  In  853  (1449- 
1450)  he  was  disgraced,  and  two  years  later  he 
died  (4  Dhu’l-Hidjdja  855  =  28  December  145t). 
He  was  buried  in  the  Madrasa  cAinIya,  which  he 
had  founded,  and  where,  at  a  later  period,  another 
commentator  of  al-Bukhärl,  al-Kastallänl,  was  also 
to  find  a  sepulchre. 

The  life  of  al-£Ain!  affords  highly  interesting 
information  concerning  the  connexions  of  the 
literary  set  with  the  Mameluke  sultans.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  intellectual  movement  of 
his  century,  and  had  connexions,  —  bad  though 
they  were  — ,  with  two  of  the  most  eminent 
Moslem  scholars  of  that  epoch,  al-Makrlzi  and  the 
Shaikh  al-Islâm  Ibn  Haçjjar  al-cAs^alänI.  He  sup¬ 
planted  the  former  in  the  office  of  muhtasib ,  and 
consequently  incurred  his  hatred;  against  the 
latter  he  conducted  a  very  animated  controversy 
à  propos  of  his  commentary  on  the  Sahlh  of  al- 
Bukhari. 

Al-cAinrs  works  are  very  numerous.  Some  were 
written  in  Turkish;  the  majority  in  Arabic.  The 
three  which  are  best  known  arc  the  following: 
1.  His  General  History  entitled  ç/kd  al-fjuman 
fl  td'rlkJi  ah l  al-zamTm  (an  extract  in  Recueil 
des  historiens  des  croisades ,  Hist,  or.'  H.»,  183- 
254);  2.  his  commentary  on  the  poetical  exam¬ 
ples  quoted  in  four  commentaries  of  the  Alfiya 
of  Ibn  Màlik,  with  the  title  of  al-Makaftd  0/- 
nahwiya  fl  shark  shawahid  sàurüh  al-alfiya 
(printed  in  the  margin  of  the  Khizanat  al-adab 
of  ol-Baghdadf,  BülàV  1 299,  4  volumes);  3.  his 
extensive  commentary  on  the  $ahih  of  al-Bukhärl, 
called  c Utndat  al-kärl  fl  shark  al-Bukharl  (pu¬ 
blished  at  Cairo  in  1308,  at  Constantinople  in 
1309- 131°,  in  eleven  volumes).  In  this  last  work 
al-cAinl  evinces  a  certain  method,  which  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  usual  pell-mell  of  the  Moslem  ex¬ 
pounders.  In  studying  the  separate  hadiths  he 
observes  the  following  order:  the  connexion  be* 
tween  the  hadUh  and  the  superscription  of  the 
chapter;  an  examination  of  the  isnady  of  iU  pe¬ 
culiarities  and  of  its  authorities;  an  enumeration 
of  the  other  works  or  of,  the  other  chapters  of 
the  ?ahih  where  the  hadltb  occurs  again;  an 
examination  of  the  literal  meaning,  and  finally  of 
the  juridical  or  ethical  rules  which  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  hadith* 
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Biblimgrmphy.  QntrMèn  Histoire  Ar 
Mmmhmkty  1>  219  ü  soq.i  Wtstcnfeid,  DU  Ge • 
eehiehtssehreiber  der  Armier  p,  489;  Brockel* 
■uif  Geuh.  d.  mrmb.  Litter.  IL  $2,  53» 
tke  cootrofmy  of  al-'Ainl  with  lbn-Ha<|jar: 
Goldziher,  Abhandlungen  war  arabischem  Phi¬ 
lologie  IL,  p.  uiv,  (Maeçais.) 

CAIKTÀB  (Armenian  Antaph)  is  a  town  in 
the  wilâyet  Halab  (Aleppo),  capital  of  the  fcaza 
(Hi)  cAintib  north  of  Isaiah,  numbering  about 
45  000  inhabitants,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  Mos¬ 
lems;  the  rest  are  mostly  Armenians.  The  town 
b  the  centre  of  the  American  mission  which  has 
founded  here  the  central  Turkey  College.  Both 
commerce  and  industry  are  fairly  important  ; 
especially  the  manufacture  of  cotton  materials, 
pekmez  and  brandy.  An  old  aqueduct  supplies 
the  town  with  water.  Amongst  other  ancient 
buildings  the  castle  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
According  to  Y&fcflt  ‘Aintab  was  also  called  Dulflk, 
the  name  which  was  properly  due  to  the  district. 
Actually  DulOk  (the  ancient  Doliche)  is  situated 
two  hours  north-west  of  ‘Aint&b,  which  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Atybr  mentioned  by  Ptolemaeus. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  name  4  Ain  lib  is  never 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  Arabian  geographers. 

Bibliography.  YftkQt,  Mu'djam  iii.  759; 
K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde  x.  1034  et  seq.  ;  Cuinet, 
Lm  Turquie  it  Asie  ii.  1 88  et  seq . 

AIR  (or  Asbbn)  is  a  mountainous  district  of 
the  Sahara  between  Lat.  so*  and  16°  N.  Air  is 
280  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  60 
in  breadth  from  east  to  west  in  its  central  part. 
Its  area  may  be  estimated  at  5800  square  miles, 
the  population  at  a  number  varying  between 
60000  and  100000  inhabitants.  This  country  U 
at  present  one  of  the  least  known  regions  of 
Africa.  Barth  explored  it  in  i8$o,  and  it  was 
afterwards  visited  by  E.  de  Bary,  who  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives  from  ad¬ 
vancing  beyond  Adjiro.  In  1899  the  Sahara  mis¬ 
sion  Foureau-Lamy  went  as  far  as  Iferw&n  and 
Agades,  from  whence  they  reached  Damergho. 
The  latest  traveller  was  the  French  geologist 
Chadeau  (1905-1906).  The  information  gathered 
by  the  Sahara  mission  rectifies  and  completes  the 
statements  of  Barth  concerning  the  geology,  the 
climatology  and  the  topography  of  Air.  But  still, 
the  work  of  the  German  explorer  remains  the 
principal  authority  upon  everything  that  concerns 
the  ethnography  and  the  history  of  the  country, 
as  a  long  sojourn  had  enabled  hinf  to  collect  a 
great  deal  of  information  amongst  the  natives. 

Air  is  divided  into  three  distinct  regions  (Foureau): 

1.  Northern  Air,  being  the  transition  from  the 
Sahara- Hamada  to  Air  proper.  Plateaux  and  plains 
constitute  iis  general  aspect,  the  rising  of  the 
ground  nowhere  exceeding  2300  ft. 

2.  Central  Air,  stretching  from  the  massif  of 
the  Taghizi  in  the  north  to  that  of  the  Awderas 
in  the  south.  It  is  »86  miles  in  length  and  forms 
a  compact  and  homogenous  whole  over  a  surface 
s*f  about  1 10  miles.  Prominent  are  the  massifs  of 
the  Taghftzi  (3600  ft.)  the  Igharghaten,  the  Timge, 
the  Bundai,  the  Sersu,  the  Agellan,  the  Baghscn, 
the  Aghaten  (the  Agata  of  Barth;  3900  ft.),  the 
Digellan  (4250  ft.)  —  the  latter  two  separated 
by  the  pass  of  Kerbabi  (2600  ft.)  the  Bila  — 
(4600  ft.)  and  the  Awderas,  all  of  them  rising 
above  a  foundation  of  granite  and  sandstone.  All 
these  elevations,  with  their  abrupt  flanks  resembling 


inaccessible  walls,  end  in  sharp  peaks  or  in  ser¬ 
iated  and  Indented  crests*  The  decomposition 
resulting  from  the  erosions  has  formed  a  flight  of 
two  terraces,  surmounted  by  a  pell-mell  of  ac¬ 
cumulated  blocks.  Deep,  indented  ravines  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains.  In 
spite  of  this  distorted  relief  Air  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  “Alpenland”  which  Barth  assigned 
to  it  Indeed,  not  one  single  summit  seems  to 
have  an  absolute  height  of  more  than  5250  H, 
nor  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  valleys  any 
higher  than  2300  a  2600  ft. 

3.  Southern  Air,  being  a  succession  of  rocky 
plateaux,  sloping  down  towards  the  Soudan.  A 
single  summit,  the  Tilisdek,  attains  a  height  of 
3300  ft. 

Though  Air  belongs  to  the  area  of  the  Sahara, 
it  is  much  more  watered  than  the  desert  proper. 
There  is  a  moist  season  from  the  end  of  June  till 
the  end  of  August.  But  the  rains  are  not  so 
regular  in  Air  as  in  the  tropical  zone.  They  only 
strike  certain  parts  of  - the  massif,  and  come  down 
precipitously  in  violent  but  short-lasting  showers, 
turning  the  desiccated  beds  of  the  “udian”  ( widyUn) 
into  impetuous  but  intermittent  torrents.  They  are 
principally  useful  in  supplying  the  ghadir  and  in 
sustaining  the  subterranean  water  reservoirs.  Their 
frequency  and  abundance  moreover  vary  from  year 
to  year.  So  for  instance  the  year,  in  which  Barth 
visited  Air,  seems  to  have  been  exceptionally 
moist,  but  the  year  of  the  Sahara  mission  un¬ 
usually  dry.  Foureau  insists  that  currents  are  very 
rare.  The  rivers,  according  to  his  statement,  are 
not  “living”,  except  at  rare  and  short  intervals. 

As  for  the  hydrographical  system,  it  is  still  very 
little  known.  On  emerging  from  the  mountains 
the  valleys  expand  and  the  “weds”  become  lost 
in  the  desert.  But  in  all  probability  the  waters 
descending  from  the  northern  massifs  flow  towards  ^ 

the  west,  those  of  central  Air  towards  the  west  p 

and  north-west,  and  those  of  southern  Air  towards 
the  south  and  south-west,  though  no  exact  inform¬ 
ation  concerning  the  principal  basins  in  which 
they  are  received  has  yet  been  gained. 

The  comparatively  moist  climate  of  Air  sup¬ 
plies  it  with  a  vegetation  much  richer  than  that 
of  the  Sahara,  though  less  variegated  than  that 
of  the  Soudan.  Most  of  the  plants  are  of  the 
gum  tree  order.  The  fauna  is  represented  by  the 
lion,  the  wild  boar,  the  jackal,  the  gazelle,  the 
zebu  etc.  In  spite  of  the  fertility  of  some  of  its 
valleys  Air  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  “Sa¬ 
hara  paradise”.  Agriculture  is  but  little  developed. 
DamerghQ  and  the  Soudan  supply  the  millet 
which  constitutes  the  chief  food  of  the  popul¬ 
ation  of  Air.  If  they  were  reduced  to  relying  on 
their  own  resources,  they  would  run  the  risk  of 
starving,  as  was  stated  by  Foureau,  de  Bary  and 
Barth.  Air  owes  its  place  of  importance  in  the  * 
economical  life  of  the  Sahara  first  of  all  to  the 
situation  it  occupies  at  the  meeting  of  the  cara¬ 
van  routes  between  Sokoto  and  the  Niger  regions 
on  the  one  side  and  Tuat,  Ghat,  Ghadimes  and 
the  salines  of  Bilma  on  the  other.  Consequently 
various  African  tribes  have  disputed  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Air  amongst  themselves,  though  it  lends 
itself  but  little  to  the  establishment  of  a  power¬ 
ful  state. 

The  name  of  Air  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  the  14^  century  by  Leo  Africanus  (i.  6). 

The  original  appellation  however  seems  to  have 
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tecs  Aibtsf  wbfcb  Ak  U  stffl  called  —oft 
tte  bleck  population.  Tte  écrite!  occiputs  of 
Astes  «en  tte  Gftberawm,  e  brsscb  of  tte  Him 
tribe.  According  to  Mi^umcd  Bello  they  ted 
eo—  fros  tte  north-east  ud  wen  perhaps  re¬ 
lated  to  tte  Copts.  Towards  the  close  of  tte  to* 
century  of  tte  Christian  era  tte  Berbers  Is  their 
tern  settled  down  in  that  country.  On  the  road 
which  at  the  present  day  connects  Awderas  with 
Agades,  at  about  SO  miles  north  c.'  the  latter, 
they  built  the  town  of  Tln-Sbaman  (or  Ansaman), 
which  became  tte  capital  of  a  flourishing  state 
and  attained  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  now  a  ruin.  But  the  political  aspect 
of  the  country  was  thoroughly  changed  by  the 
arrival  and  subsequent  settlement  of  fresh  Berber 
conquerors,  the  Kël-ôwl,  about  the  year  1740 
according  to  Barth.  From  the  information  sup¬ 
plied  to  him  it  appears  that  the  Ktl-Owf  came 
from  the  north-west,  and  that  their  most  power¬ 
ful  families  belonged  to  the  confederacy  of  the 
Awr&ghen,  whose  language  is  still  spoken  by 
their  descendants.  The  Kël-ôwl,  on  the  contrary, 
are  said  to  have  come  from  the  Alakkos  country, 
between  Zinder  and  Kuka,  a  statement  which 
was  gathered  by  de  Bary  but  does  not  seem 
very  well  founded.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Kël- 
Owl  slaughtered  part  of  the  population  of  Air 
and  enslaved  the  rest,  with  this  restriction  how¬ 
ever,  that  neither  these  captives  nor  their  child¬ 
ren  could  be  sold  out  of  the  country.  They  them¬ 
selves  took  possession  of  the  land,  but  however 
careful  they  were  to  preserve  some  of  their  customs 
(e.  g.  their  peculiar  rules  regarding  succession  to 
power),  they  could  not  long  escape  the  influence 
of  the  Hausa  element.  Consequently  the  chief¬ 
tains  acquired  the  habit  of  marrying  negresses 
instead  of  Berber  women.  That  accounts  for  the 
Kël-Owl  being  much  more  a  mixed  race  than  the 
Touaregs  in  the  north.  Few  individuals  amongst 
them  have  a  fair  complexion  (except  in  the  Mara¬ 
bout  tribe  of  the  Ighdalen).  For  that  reason  the 
northern  Berbers  despise  them  as  "Ikelän”  or 
slaves.  Their  language  became  pervaded  by  a 
great  number  of  Hausa  expressions.  Still  worse, 
this  language,  the  Awraghie,  soon  ceased  to  be 
used  in  daily  intercourse,  and  was  reserved  for 
the  palavers  and  diplomacy.  To  the  number  of 
these  tribes  the  Songhai  of  the  Niger  must  Anally 
be  added,  who  as  early  as  the  Middle  Ages  had 
founded  a  few  settlements  in  the  region  of  Aga- 
des.  They  immigrated  in  great  numbers  during 
the  i6,h  century,  subsequent  to  the  conquests  of 
Muhammed  Askia.  Hence  round  about  Agades 
and  in  the  town  itself  the  Songhai  language  is 
still  spoken  at  the  present  day  by  the  Ighdalen, 
a  race  sprung  from  the  union  of  Berbers  and 
Songhai. 

The  population  of  Air  can  accordingly  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  principal  elements:  the  black  and 
the  Touaregs.  The  Touaregs  of  Air  constitute 
two  groups:  the  Kël-Owl  in  the  north,  the  Kël- 
Geres  and  the  Itlsan  in  the  south.  The  Kël-Üw! 
comprise  a  great  many  subdivisions,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  (according  to  Barth)  being  the  Ighölang, 
the  Kël-Ferw&n  (Tintclloust),  the  Kël-Asanëres 
(on  the  Bilma  road),  the  lkaskesan,  the  Kël- 
Tafidct,  the  Kël-Fares,  the  Kël-Fadë  etc.  They 
can  muster  10000  men  (Barth). 

The  Kël-Geres  and  the  Itlsan  have  probably 
been  established  for  a  long  time  round  about  the 
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Agades.  Ttey  teem  to  have  preserved  tte  phy¬ 
sical  characteristics  of  tte  Berbers  mach  better 
than  tte  Kël-Owl.  Their  »amber  of  warriors 
amounts  to  about  5 ooo.  They  are  excellent  riders, 
whereas  tte  Kël-Owl  make  exclusive  use  of  tte 
cameL 

These  Tonaiegs  of  Air  differ  in  several  respects 
from  those  in  tte  north.  They  are  half-settled 
and  only  move  if  compelled  by  tte  change  of 
pasture-grounds.  The  groups  into  which  they  are 
divided  are  more  important  than  those  of  tte 
northern  Touaregs,  but  still  too  insignificant  and 
disconnected  to  constitute  veritable  peoples.  Their 
political  organisation  is  rudimentary.  Being  ex¬ 
cessively  fond  of  their  independence,  they  are  in¬ 
capable  of  putting  a  stop  to  their  quarrels  and 
have  perpetual  feuds  amongst  themselves.  The 
chieftains  or  "atnenokar1  of  the  various  confede¬ 
racies  have  but  a  mock  authority.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  amongst  them,  the  ameooktl  or  sultan 
of  Agades,  who  is  often  regarded  as  the  sove¬ 
reign  of  Air,  has  only  a  semblance  of  power. 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  be  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Kël-Ferw&n.  Ills  resources  are 
limited  to  the  tribute,  which  he  levies  on  travel¬ 
lers  who  come  from  the  north.  Most  of  the  local¬ 
ities  of  Air  are  only  villages  of  hovels,  or  even 
simple  encampments.  Their  names  are  Ferwàn, 
Tintcllust,  Tafidet  and  Asödi.  The  last  one  num¬ 
bered  formerly  1000  houses  and  seven  mosques, 
but  only  80  dwellings  have  remained.  The  only 
conglomeration  deserving  to  be  called  a  town  is 
Agades  (or  Egedc&h)-  Barth  asserts  that  it  was 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  by 
the  five  large  Berber  tribes  that  had  divided  Air 
between  themselves.  It  became  the  capital  of  n 
prosperous  realm,  and  a  commercial  centre  for 
the  merchants  from  the  north  and  the  Soudanese 
tribes.  It  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity  to¬ 
wards  1519,  when  it  was  captured  by  I.Udidj 
Muhammed  Askia,  sultan  of  the  Songhai.  Tart  of 
the  Berber  populace  emigrated,  the  rest  submitted 
and  became  mixed  in  course  of  time  with  their 
conquerors.  Agades  retained  some  importance  until 
the  close  of  the  l8lh  century,  though  it  never 
recovered  its  former  prosperity.  But  the  decline 
was  accelerated  by  the  decay  of  Gogo  on  the 
Niger,  the  starting-point  for  the  caravans,  which 
stopped  at  Agades  l>cfore  entering*  the  Sahara, 
and  by  the  emigration  of  the  populace  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Fulbe  realms.  In  1850  the 
town  contained  only  6  à  7000  houses,  whereas 
in  the  16'h  century,  according  to  Barth,  it  could 
hold  50000  inhabitants.  Fourean  estimates  the 
present  population  at  $000  inhabitants,  wretchccf 
people  exposed  almost  to  starvation  during  the 
rainy  season. 

The  population  of  Air  are  Mussulmans.  Near 
every  cemetery  stands  a  mosque  consisting  as  n 
rule  of  a  roof  supported  by  poles  or  small  stone 
walls.  Agades  alone  possesses  a  mosque  to  which 
a  minaret  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  lends  an 
almost  monumental  aspect.  At  various  spots  one 
finds  in  addition  certain  places  of  prayer  ( msalla )% 
rectangular  enclosures  of  varying  size,  bounded 
by  walls  running  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
and  having  a  semicircular  projection  facing  south¬ 
east.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  places  of  prayer 
is  the  one  which  is  called  Ma^&m  al-Shaikh  SI 
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*Abd  al-Karlm  (Makam  Oieikb-el-Bagdadi,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Foureau),  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  passes 
that  lead  towards  Awdcras.  It  was  erected  In  com¬ 
memoration  of  a  Mussulman  missionary,  who  con¬ 
verted  the  Ilausa  to  Isl&m.  In  their  dealings  with 
foreigners,  whom  they  like  to  treat  as  kujfar ,  the 
people  of  Air  affect  great  religious  rigour.  But 
de  Bary  and  Foureau  agree  in  stating  that  their 
religion  has  been  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of 
superstitions  and  fetishistic  practices.  IslSm  has 
nooe  the  less  energetic  and  indefatigable  propa¬ 
gandists  in  these  regions.  The  most  devoted 
auxiliaries  of  the  marabouts  of  the  north,  and  the 
most  fervid  adepts  of  the  fraternities  amongst  the 
natives  are  the  smiths,  who  in  Air,  just  as  in  the 
Soudan,  enjoy  very  special  consideration.  The  Ti- 
djänlya  have  indeed  a  good  number  of  thwan\ 
but  they  can  not  compare  in  importance  with  the 
SenQslya,  whose  doctrines  and  influence  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  secret  or  avowed  emissaries  from  Tri¬ 
polis  or  Tuat.  Although  Isläm  has  conquered  the 
country,  the  Arabic  language  has  spread  but  little. 
It  is  taught  in  the  Kor'&n  schools  (the  one  in 
Agades  numbered  300  pupils  at  *  the  time  of 
Barth’*  visit),  but  it  is  only  understood  by  the 
learned. 

Bibliography  :  Barth,  Reisen  und  Ent¬ 
deckungen  in  Nord -  und  Central- A  frira  (Gotha 
1857);  E.  de  Bary,  Journal  de  route  (Zeit sehr, 
d.  geogr .  Gesellsch.  xv;  Berlin  1880);  Journal 
de  voyage  d' Erwin  de  Bary ,  translated  and  an¬ 
notated  by  Schirmer  (Paris,  1898);  Schirmer, 
On  the  ethnography  of  Air  (Scott,  geogr.  Mag. 
xv.,  1899,  p.  538 — 540);  E.  Foureau,  D'Alger 
au  Congo  par  le  Tchad  (Paris  1902);  the  same, 
Documents  Scientifiques  de  la  Mission  Saharienne 
(Paris  1905).  (G.  Yvkr.) 

AIRÄN  (t.)  i»  a  beverage  made  of  fermented 
cow’s  milk.  According  to  Vambéry  (Das  Türken¬ 
volk  p.  20 6)  it  is  sometimes  or  even  usually 
prepared  from  the  milk  of  sheep  and  camels.  The 
Altai  people  and  other  Turkish  tribes  concoct  a 
kind  of  milk-brandy  of  airan  and  kumiss.  Cp. 
Kadi off,  Aus  Sibirien  i.  297  et  seq. 

cA  lSHA  bint  Aid  Bekr,  the  favourite  wife  of 
the  Prophet,  was  born  at  Mecca  8  or  9  years 
before  the  Ilidjra  (613-614).  Her  mother  was  cal¬ 
led  I’mra  Ramin  bint  ‘Umair  b.  <Amir,  and  her 
own  kunya  was  Umm  (Abd  Allah,  after  the 
name  of  her  nephew  cAbd  Allih  b.  al-Zubair. 
After  the  death  of  &hadidja  Muharpmed  was  in¬ 
consolable.  One  day  &hawla  bint  Hakim,  the  wife 
of  ‘OLhmin  b.  Mazcün,  suggested  to  him  the  idea 
of  marrying  either  ‘A’isha,  who  was  still  a  child, 
or  Sawda  bint  Zamca,  a  widow  of  mature  age. 
Muhammed  proposed  for  fÄ'iüha  to  AbQ  Bekr.  At 
first  the  latter  made  some  objections  but  finally 
complied  with  his  wishes.  Muhammed  however 
had  to  wait  until  *A3isha  was  disengaged  from 
her  betrothal  to  Ejubair  b.  Mu(cim,  after  which 
he  married  her,  two  or  three  years  before  the 
Ilidjra,  when  she  was  only  six  or  seven  years 
old.  But  the  marriage  was  not  consummated  until 
six  or  seven  months  after  Muhammcd’s  departure 
to  Medina  (April-June  623).  Muhammcd’s  morning- 
gift  amounted  to  50,  or  according  to  Ibn  Hishäm 
(ed.  Wüstcnf.,  i.  loot)  400  dirhem.  She  brought 
her  toys  with  her  to  the  home  of  her  elderly 
husband,  and  soon  succeeded  in  winning  the  affect¬ 
ion  of  Muhammed^  who  sometimes  joined  in  her 
games.  But  an  unfortunate  accident  afterwarsd 


endangered  ‘AW*  power  over  her  husband.  It 
happened  when  Muÿammed  was  on  his  way  back 
from  his  expedition  against  the  Banff  MuxtaliV  in 
the  year  6  (628).  The  historians  do  not  agree  in 
regard  to  certain  details,  although  all  found  their 
accounts  on  Misha’s  own  statement.  The  majority 
of  them  assert  that  cA3isha  was  her  husband’s 
sole  companion  in  that  campaign,  she  having 
been  appointed  by  drawing  of  lots  according  to 
the  custom  of  Muhammed  (cp.  however  Müller, 
Der  Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abendland  i.  133, 
and  Muir  The  life  of  Mahomet  iii.  238,  244). 
She  travelled  in  a  litter  carried  by  a  camel.  As 
long  as  she  was  inside  the  chair,  the  curtains 
remained  drawn  but  when  there  was  a  halt  she 
dismounted  and  left  them  open.  During  one  of 
these  stops,  not  far  from  Medina,  cA3isha  with- 
I  drew  from  the  camp  in  order  to  perform  her 
ablutions.  When  she  came  back  to  her  litter  she 
discovered  that  she  had  forgotten  her  necklace  of 
Yemen  shells,  and  went  back  to  fetch  it,  leaving 
the  curtains  of  the  chair  closed.  In  her  absence 
Muhammed  gave  the  signal  for  the  departure, 
and  ‘Alisha’s  retinue,  seeing  the  curtains  closed, 
concluded  that  she  was  in  the  chair.  They  loaded 
the  litter  on  the  camel  and  started  on  their 
journey.  (She  herself  declares  that  her  weight  was 
next  to  nothing,  as  the  food  supplied  to  the 
women  had  been  very  scanty).  cA5isha  finding  on 
her  return  that  she  had  been  left  behind,  sat 
down  on  the  ground  and  waited  until  some  one 
should  come  to  fetch  her.  Then  Safwffn  b.  al- 
Mucattal  happened  to  find  her  there.  He  mounted 
her  on  his  camel  and  led  the  animal  by  the  rein. 
The  sight  of  cA’i&ba  arriving  alone  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  young  man  gave  rise  to  grave  accus¬ 
ations.  The  principal  accuser  was  cAbd  Allah  b. 
Ubaiy  [q.  v.],  to  whom  the  following  remark  is 
ascribed:  “SafwSn  being  handsome  and  young,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  cA’isha  prefers  him  to  Muham¬ 
med”.  Other  persons  of  note  were  equally  vehement 
in  their  charges,  amongst  others  the  poet  HassSn 
b.  Ihäbit,  Mistah  b.  Uth^tha  and  Hainna  bint  Djahsh 
—  the  last  one  having  a  grudge  against  cA3i&ha 
because  the  latter  had  opposed  the  marriage  of 
Muhammed  with  her  sister  Zainab.  —  Ifamna 
gave  evidence  that  she  had  often  seen  cA3isha  in 
the  company  of  SafwSn.  cA3isha  became  ill  with 
vexation  (or  perhaps  feigned  some  malady),  and 
the  Prophet  consulted  CA1I  and  Usama  b.  Zaid  as 
to  what  he  should  do.  cAlI  advised  him  to  repu¬ 
diate  cA5isha  (hence  the  hatred  of  the  latter  against 
cAlI);  but  Usama  did  his  utmost  to  prove  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  the  young  wife  to  Muhammed.  Finally 
the  Prophet  exculpated  her  by  means  of  a  revel¬ 
ation  (Korean  xxiv.  11  et  seq.),  saying  that  no 
charge  of  adultery  is  valid,  unless  it  is  supported 
by  four  witnesses,  and  adding  that  those  who  ac-  « 
cuse  but  cannot  bring  forward  four  witnesses  must 
be  punished  with  thrashing.  In  spite  of  that  the 
suspicion  does  not  seem  to  have  lost  its  hold  on 
Muhammcd’s  heart,  and  on  his  later  expeditions 
he  preferred  the  company  of  Umm  Salama.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sprenger  however  (Das  Leben  und  die 
Lehre  des  Mohammad  iii.  73),  who  quotes  from 
Bukhari  and  Ibn  Sacd,  cA’isha  accompanied  him 
once  more  and  again  lost  her  necklace.  But  on 
this  occasion  she  sent  some  Moslems  to  fetch  it. 
The  time  of  prayer  overtook  them  when  they 
were  far  away  from  the  camp  and  without  water 
for  their  ablutions.  This  circumstance  induced  the 
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Prophet  to  prescribe  that  where  water  was  lacking 
fine  sand  might  be  used. 

At  the  time  of  the  Prophet's  death  ‘ATjb»  was 
1 8  years  old.  She  has  always  remained  a  sacred 
personage  to  the  majority  of  the  Moslems.  She 
often  interposed  in  politics,  and  almost  every  in¬ 
trigue  was  inspired  by  her.  She  opposed  'Otfi- 
män  and  declared  that  he  had  to  do  penance  or 
resign,  and  she  doubtless  had  a  hand  in  the  in¬ 
surrection  against  that  Caliph.  But  when  cOlhmän 
was  besieged  in  his  palace  (“the  day  of  the 
house”),  *A5isha  was  not  at  Medina  but  had 
prudently  gone  “on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca”.  When 
afterwards  ‘All,  her  mortal  enemy,  was  elected 
Caliph,  she  did  her  utmost  to  raise  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans  against  him,  under  the  pretext  of  want¬ 
ing  only  to  avenge  the  murder  of  ‘Othmän. 
She  joined  Jalha  and  al-Zubair,  who  assembled  a 
great  army  und  provisions  and  started  for  Basra. 
The  Taralmite  YaTl  b.  Munya,  who  contributed 
largely  to  this  expedition,  bought  ‘AJisha  a  tho¬ 
rough-bred  camel,  called  cAskar,  for  which  he 
gave  200  dinars.  The  armies  of  cAlf  and  ofTalha 
and  al-Zubair  met  in  battle  on  io  DjumädS  II 
36  (4  Dec.  656).  Victory  was  on  the  side  of 
‘All.  cA5isba  on  her  camel  was  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight;  seventy  men  of  the  BanQ  pabba,  want¬ 
ing  to  defend  her,  fell  one  after  the  other,  until 
the  camel  was  killed  (hence  the  name  of  “Battle 
of  the  camel”  originated).  CA1I  gave  order  to 
conduct  ‘A’isha  to  the  house  of  Safiya  bint  al- 
Hflrith  b.  Talha  al-cAl>dl,  and  supplied  her  su1>- 
sequently  with  everything  she  wanted  for  her 
return  to  Medina.  Seeing  how  much  stronger 
‘All’s  party  was,  cA5isha  suggested  to  him  that 
she  should  stay  with  him  and  be  his  companion 
on  subsequent  expeditions  against  his  enemies. 
But  ‘All  declined  this  offer  and  intimated  that 
she  had  to  depart.  Once  again  she  appeared  on 
the  scene  at  the  death  of  al-Hasan  b.  ‘All.  It 
was  suggested  that  he  should  be  buried  at  the 
side  of  the  Prophet,  but  ‘A’isba  opposed  this 
plan,  arguing  that  the  tomb  was  her  property. 
That  day  she  was  again  mounted  on  a  camel; 
the  people  of  Medioa  began  to  murmur  against 
her,  but  finally  gave  way  to  her  wishes.  The  date 
of  her  death  is  generally  assumed  to  be  17  Ra¬ 
madan  (or  19  Ramadan)  58,  but  the  years  56 
and  57  are  also  given.  But  as  the  day  of  the 
week  is  stated  to  have  been  Tuesday,  only  the 
first  mentioned  date  (17  Ramadan  58  =  13  July 
678)  is  proved  to  be  exact.  Her  last  wish  was 
to  be  buried  that  same  night,  and  she  was  in¬ 
terred  in  al-Ba^f  (the  cemetery  of  Medina). 

‘A’isfaa  occupies  a  prominent  place  amongst  the 
most  distinguished  traditionists.  1210  traditions 
are  recorded  as  having  been  reported  by  her 
direct  from  the  mouth  of  the  Prophet.  She  was 
often  consulted  on  theological  and  juridical  sub¬ 
jects.  She  is  praised  for  her  genius.  She  had 
learnt  to  read,  and  knew  several  poems  by  heart. 
Some  writers  assert,  that  she  possessed  a  special 
copy  of  the  Kor’an. 

Bibliograf  hy\  lbn  Hishäm  (ed.  Wüsten f.) 
p.  163^  73*i  9^6,  1000  et  seq.\  Ibn  Sacd  viii. 
39  et  seq.\  Ibn  Hadjar,  /{aba  iv.  691  et  seq .; 
Tabari,  see  index;  MascQdI,  MurufJ  (Paris) 
iv.  ;  Ibn  al  Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.)  ii.,  iii.;  the 
same;  Usd  al-ghäba,  v.  501  et  seq.\  Nawawl 
(ed.  Wüstenf,)  p.  848  et  seq.:  Sprenger,  Das 
Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Mohammad  i.  409, 


416—417;  iii.  6a  et  seq.\  Muir,  The  life  cf 
Mahomet  ;  A.  Müller,  Der  /s/am  im  Marges* 
und  Abend/and  l.  133,  312  et  seq. 

(M.  Seligsohn.) 

‘AT5HA  bint  Tau.ia  a.  ‘Ubaid  Allah  was  a 
celebrated  Arabian  woman.  She  possessed  to  * 
high  degree  all  those  qualities,  which  amongst 
the  Arabs  were  valued  most  in  the  sea.  She 
combined  a  rare  beauty  with  noble  desceot  and 
a  lofty,  proud  spirit,  such  as  the  Arabs  liked  in 
their  wives.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  companions  of  Muhammcd,  her  mo¬ 
ther  I'mm  KulthQm  was  a  daughter  of  Caliph 
Abo  Bckr,  and  the  Prophet's  favourite  wife  ‘ATsh* 
was  her  aunt.  Ko  wonder  that  the  beautiful  Ara¬ 
bian  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  women 
of  her  time.  A  governor  is  even  said  to  have 
lost  his  post  for  her  sake.  Once  staying  in  the  . 
holy  city  for  the  performance  of  her  religious 
duties,  she  sent  a  message  to  the  governor  of  the 
place,  al-I.Idrilb  b.  Rhftlid,  who  was  appointed 
master  of  ceremonies  of  the  pilgrimage,  asking 
him  to  defer  the  general  service  until  she  had 
completed  the  last  of  the  seven  presented  pro¬ 
cessions  round  the  Ka‘ba.  The  governor  indulged 
her  in  this  request;  his  ill-timed  gallantry  aroused 
such  indignation,  that  Caliph  4 Abd  nl-Malik  b.  Mar- 
wän  felt  obliged  to  dismiss  him.  ‘A’isha  was 
married  three  times,  first  to  her  cousin  ‘Abd 
Allah  b.  ''Abd  al-Rahmän  b.  Ab!  Bekr,  next  to 
Muscab  b.  al-Zubair  and  finally  to  ‘Omar  b.  Tbaid 
Allah  b.  Macmar. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Sacd  viii.  342 ;  An* 
tty  me  Arab.  Chronik  (cd.  Ahlwardt)  p.  1 6, 
204  et  seq.)  222;  AghTmi.  passim;  A.  v.  Kre- 
mcr,  Culturgesch.  des  Orients  unter  den  Cha~ 
lifen  i.  29;  ii.  99.  (K.  V.  Zetterst£en.) 

‘ATSIJA  bint  YUsuf  b.  Ai.imed  b.  Näsir  b. 
KhalIi  a  al-BVü.nIya  was  a  younger  sister  of 
Muhammcd  b.  Yüsuf  al-Ba‘ünl  [q.  v.J.  She  lived 
in  922  (1516)  in  Aleppo,  but  afterwards  from 
929  (1523)  in  Cairo,  and  died  in  Damascus.  Her 
poetical  talent  appears  from  a  few  fcasldes  (Ahl¬ 
wardt,  Vert .  d.  arab .  Ifss.  d.  Kgl.  Bibi.  tu  Berlin 
n°.  7933,  I — 3)  and  a  badfiyay  a  poem  containing 
model  examples  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  entitled 
a/- lùtth  a  I- tun  bin  li-madh  a  l- a  min  (ibid.  n®.  737®  i 
Rieu,  Supplement  to  the  Catal.  of  Arab.  Mss.  in 
the  Brit .  Mus.  n°.  985  vi  ;  Iloutsma,  Catal.  .  .  . 
Brill ,  n®.  64^.  The  manuscript  of  tjie  Adhkar  of 
Nawaw!  in  the  university  library  at  Leipzig,  n®.  194 
(Vollers,  Leipzig  Catal.  ii.  p.  5 1)  is  in  her  hand¬ 
writing.  Her  biography  is  found  in  the  anonymous 
Safina ,  ibid.  n®.  684.  (Brockelmann.) 

AISSAOUA  is  the  French  spelling  of  ‘Is 3- 
wlya  [q.v.]. 

AIT  (other  forms:  Ai(ày  A(hy  At)  is  a  Berber 
word  signifying  “sons  of,  used  exclusively  in 
compound  proper  names,  like  BanU  and  Awl  3d 
in  Arabic.  It  is  only  used  however  by  three  groups 
of  Berber  tribes:  in  Algiers  by  the  Kabyles  of 
the  Ojurdjura  (e.  g  Aith  Yenni,  Aith  Iraten);  in 
Morocco  by  the  Berbers  of  the  Central  Atlas  (Ait 
Atta,  Ait  ‘Ayäsh),  and  by  those  of  the  Süs  and 
the  Wêd  Dra‘a  (Ait  Bü  cAmran).  Elsewhere  (in 
the  western  Sahara)  the  words  Ida  (Ida  Ba  Akil), 
or  K'el  (Touareg),  or  also  the  Arabic  words  Beni 
(=  BanTt)  or  Ou  lad  (=  Awl  ad)  are  in  use. 

(R.  Basset.) 

AIWALIIf  (“quince  country”),  in  Greek  Ky- 
dönia,  is  a  town  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  province 
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of  Kbadlwendig'ir  (Brassa).  It  has  ao  974  inhabit¬ 
ants,  for  the  greater  part  Creek  Orthodox.  The 
place  was  raxed  to  the  ground  in  the  Greek  war 
of  independence  (1236  =  1821),  but  has  since 
recovered  its  prosperity,  which  is  continually  on 
the  increase.  There  are  24  Greek  schools,  amongst 
which  is  a  grammarschool  recognised  by  the 
university  of  Athens.  The  people  of  Aiwalty 
cultivate  the  vine,  olive  and  mastic;  they  export 
olive-oil,  soap,  leather  and  tanned  skins,  raisins, 
wines  and  brandy,  and  common  glass  ware.  — 
The  feaza  has  no  nähiya's  and  comprises  besides 
the  town  of  Aiwalik  only  one  village  called  Kiitiik. 

Bibliography.  V.  Cuinet,  La  Turquie 
d'Asie  iv.  268 — 27 1  ;  Ch.  Tcxier,  Asie  Mineure 
p.  207;  E.  Reclus,  Nouv.  giogr.  Univ .  ix.  596; 
JU*jewdct  Pasha,  Ta*/Jkâ  xi,  283 — 285  (containing 
details  concerning  the  motives  for  the  destruction 
of  the  town,  and  a  severe  criticism  of  the  policy 
of  the  statesmen  of  that  epoch);  cAli  £>jawfid, 
Mama/ik-i  to(JimUtûyanih  ta’rità  u-ifjughräflyä 
lug/ul  ei  p.  47.  (Cl.  IlUAKT.) 

AIWÄN,'  or  to  be  more  exact  îwân ,  plural 
hssHnüt^  awawin ,  is  an  Arabie  loanword  from  Per¬ 
sian  nu  an  (connected  by  Salemann  with  phlv. 
pers.  ban  =  house,  cp.  G  run  Jr.  J.  iran.  Philot. 
i.*  272).  The  latter  signified  a  presence-chamber 
of  the  Sâsânide  kings,  being  an  immense,  rectan¬ 
gular  hall  enclosed  by  walls  on  three  sides  and 
open  on  the  fourth.  Part  of  the  aiwân  belonging 
to  the  palace  of  Ctcsiphon  is  still  standing  on  a 
desolate  spot  south  of  Bagdad,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Aiwan-Kisra  =  “Hall  of  Chosroës”. 
Prom  the  definite  form  al-hvan  was  derived  the 
modern  form  tiwan%  plur.  lawâwin ,  an  appellation 
applied  to  a  room  in  Arabian  houses  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  which  is  of  similar  character,  open  on 
one  side  (lane,  Modern  Egyptians  i.  18 — 20; 
Cuchc,  Diet,  arabe  p.  614;  A.  von  Krcmcr,  7V- 
pographie  von  Damascus  p.  19).  This  word  al¬ 
ready  occurs  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments 
(Dozy,  Supp/ém.  ii.  563.)  (Cl.  Huart.) 

AIVVAZ  (cAiwäd)  is  the  name  of  the  servant 
(usually  an  Armenian)  in  a  konak,  who  carries 
the  food  from  the  kitchen  into  the  dining-room. 

(Jacou). 

AI  Y  AM  (a.)  =  days,  plur.  of  yawtn  [q.  v.] 

AIYÀM  al-  ARAB  =  -Days  of  the  Arabs“ 
is  the  name  which  in  the  Arabian  legend  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  combats  (cp.  LisUn ,  s.  v.  yawm 
xvi.  139,  ,  according  to  Ibn  al-Sikkit),  which  the 
Arabian  tribes  have  fought  amongst  themselves 
in  the  prc-lslamic  (sometimes  also  early  Islamic) 
era.  The  particular  days  are  called  for  example 
Yawm  B truth  =  “Day  of  Bucath”,  or  Yawm  phi 
Kär  =  “Day  of  L>hü  Kar”.  Their  number  is  con¬ 
siderable.  Many  of  them  however  arc  not  com¬ 
memorative  of  proper  battles  like  the  “Day  of 
liho  Kar”,  but  only  of  insignificant  skirmishes  or 
frays,  in  which  instead  of  the  whole  tribes,  only 
a  few  families  or  individuals  opposed  one  another. 
The  Arabs  themselves  have  sometimes  noticed 
this  fact.  Al-Zubair  b.  Bakkär  for  example,  when 
speaking  of  the  combats  between  the  Aws  and 
Kjiazradj  tribes,  observes  that  only  on  the  day  of 
Iiu^th  a  proper  battle  had  been  fought,  and  that 
on  the  remaining  days  the  fight  had  been  limited 
to  throwing  of  stones  and  beating  with  sticks 
{Agfanl  ii.  162,  is  ;  this  passage  was  evidently 
derived  from  Zubair’s  account  of  the  combats  be¬ 
tween  the  Aws  and  Rfrazradj,  which  is  mentioned 


in  the  Fikrist  i.  1 10).  The  number  of  these  com¬ 
bats,  handed  down  by  tradition,  has  moreover 
increased  by  the  fact,  that  a  great  many  were 
called  by  different  names  after  the  settlements, 
well-springs,  hills  etc*,  near  which  they  took 
place.  Consequently  one  and  the  same  occur¬ 
rence  has  been  recorded  in  various  places  under 
different  names. 

The  course  of  events  on  each  individual  day 
is  somewhat  after  the  same  pattern.  What  in  this 
respect  is  said  by  Wellhauscn  {Skizzen  und  Vor - 
arbeiten  tv.  28  et  seq.)  of  the  particular  combats 
between  the  Aws  and  Jvhazradj,  applies  to  the 
Aiyäm  in  general.  At  first  only  a  few  men  come 
to  blows  with  one  another,  perhaps  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  border  dispute,  or  some  insult  of¬ 
fered  to  the  protégés  of  a  roan  of  influence. 
Then  the  quarrel  of  a  few  grows  into  the  hosti¬ 
lity  of  whole  races  or  even  of  entire  tribes.  They 
meet  in  battle.  Bloodshed  is  generally  followed 
by  the  intervention  of  some  neutral  family.  Peace 
is  soon  restored.  The  tribe,  which  has  lost  fewer 
men,  pays  to  the  adversary  the  price  of  blood 
I  for  the  surplus  of  dead  bodies. 

The  accounts  of  the  Aiyäm,  written  in  good 
old  prose,  together  with  the  ancient  poems  sup¬ 
ply  excellent  information  concerning  conditions 
previous  to  Islam:  They  especially  afford  us  an 
insight  into  the  chivalrous  spirit,  by  which  the 
old  Arabian  warriors  were  inspired.  Popular  me¬ 
mory  kept  the  recollection  of  these  heroes  alive 
for  centuries.  So  similar  subject-matter  to  that 
found  in  the  Aiyàm  often  recurs  in  later  popular 
romances,  drawn  out,  it  is  true,  in  legendary 
fashion.  One  example  may  suffice:  Zlr,  a  hero  of 
the  Siyar  Banl  Hiläl  is  none  other  than  Muhal- 
hil,  brother  to  Kulaib  Wä’il,  who  acts  a  leading 
part  in  the  BasGs  war  between  the  Bekr  and 
Taghlib  tribes  (Muhalhil  is  already  called  al-Zlr 
=  “the  visitor  of  women”  in  Aghanl  iv.  143.  M). 

Tradition  affirms  (cp.  Ibn  cAbd  Kabbihi,  V£</, 
Cairo  1 302,  iii.  6 1  towards  the  end),  that  Mu- 
hammed’s  companions  already  discussed  the  events 
of  the  Djahiliya  in  their  assemblies  (maJ/a/is). 
Consequently  the  Aiyäm  al-'Arab  afforded  at  an 
early  period  a  favourite  subject  of  study  to  the 
Ak&bariyHn,  i.  e.  traditionists,  who  were  engaged 
on  the  Akkbar  al'Arab,  the  old  Arabian  tales, 
amongst  which  the  Aiyäm  are  included.  In  the 
Fihrist  {ma kata  iii.,  fann  j.)  several  of  these 
authors  arc  mentioned  as  having  written  narra¬ 
tives  of  particular  battle-days  or  of  all  of  them. 
The  original  of  such  a  work  on  the  Aiyäm  has 
not  come  down  to  us;  but  considerable  extracts 
by  subsequent  writers  are  extant.  Most  of  these 
have  borrowed  from  AbG  cUbaida  (d.  210  =  825). 
Of  his  work  on  our  subject  only  the  title  is 
mentioned  in  the  Eihrist  (i.  53  et  seq.).  Some¬ 
thing  more  concerning  him  is  reported  by  Ibn 
Khallikän  (cd.  Wüstcnf.  n*.  741,  who  is  followed 
by  Hädjdjl  Khalifa  i.  499  n°.  1513  s.  v.  c//m 
c aiyäm  a/-cArab).  According  to  these  authorities 
Aba  ‘Ubaida  wrote  two  books  on  the  Aiyäm,  a 
shorter  one  describing  75  days,  and  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  one,  in  which  he  treats  of  1200. 

The  information  concerning  the  Aiyäm  which 
later  writers  have  preserved,  is  partly  given  in 
scattered  bits,  and  partly  in  entire  chapters  in 
proper  connection.  Instances  of  the  former  are 
found  in  al-TibrlzI's  Jfamasa  commentary,  in  the 
Kitäb  al-aghanl,  where  they  arc  inserted  b  y  way 
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of  explanation  of  erents  lUodcd  to  In  the  ancient 
▼erses,  in  the  collections  of  proverbs,  and  in  the 
works  on  geography  (al-Bakrl,  Yakut).  Examples  of 
the  latter  are  contained  in  the  * Ikd  alfarid  oflbn 
cAbd  Rabbihi  (iü.  6x  et  seq.\  in  al-Nuwairl's  ency¬ 
clopaedia  Nihäyat  al-crab  fl  funüm  al-adab  (fann 
▼•,  tism  iv.,  kitäb  v.)  and  in  Ibn  al-Atblr’s  histo¬ 
rical  work  cl  Kamil  fi  'l-td*rlkà  (i.  367—517). 

The  account  in  the  */kd  was  probably  based 
on  the  minor  work  of  AbU  cUbaida.  It  is  very 
concise,  often  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  obscure 
the  meaning,  so  that  it  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
comparison  with  more  detailed  accounts  by  other 
writers.  Al-Nuwairl  has  —  apart  from  details  — 
copied  the  whole  chapter  on  the  Aiyäm  from  the 
'’Jkd.  Ibn  al-Athlr  has  tried  to  arrange  the  separate 
•Days”  in  chronological  order,  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  his  history.  1  lis  account  goes 
much  more  into  details  than  that  of  the  c/kd.  A 
great  deal  of  it  must  doubtless  be  traced  l>ack, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  larger  version 
of  Aba  cUbaida’s  work;  much  also  to  other  sour¬ 
ces  all  of  which  cannot  be  retraced. 

It  must  finally  be  observed,  that  also  al-Mai- 
dint  treats  of  the  Aiyäm  nl- Arab  in  the  29th 
chapter  of  his  Madjmcf  al-am(hal.  His  narratives 
are  extremely  short,  but  very  useful  for  quick 
orientation.  He  restricts  himself  as  a  rule  to  gi¬ 
ving  the  pronunciation  of  the  name,  explaining 
its  meaning  and  enumerating  the  tril>es  which 
engaged  in  the  battle.  In  this  way  132  pre- 
Islamic  days  are  dealt  with  by  al-Maidänl.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  those,  88  Islamic  days  arc  moreover 
enumerated  in  a  second  section  of  that  chapter. 
For  further  bibliography  cp.  E.  Mittwoch,  Proelia 
Arabum  paganorum  ( Ajjâm  al-1  Arab)  quomodo 
litter  is  tradita  sint  (Diss.)  Berlin  1899;  C.  I. 
Lyall,  Ibn  al-Kalbi's  account  of  the  First  Day  of 
al-Kulab ,  in  Orientalische  Studien  (Nöldcke-Fcst- 
schrift)  p.  127 — 154.  (E.  Mittwoch.) 

AIYAR.  [Sec  IyAr.] 

al-cAIYÄSHI  Abü  Säum  ‘Ard  Allah  b.  Mu- 
hammkd  Anl  Dkkr,  a  Maghrib  man  of  letters, 
lawyer  and  learned  soft,  was  born  on  one  of  the 
last  days  of  Shacbän  1037  (April-May  1628) 
amongst  the  Berber  tribe  of  the  Ait  ‘Aiyäsh  be¬ 
tween  the  high  and  middle  Atlas,  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Mulaya.  He  studied  first  under 
the  guidance  of  his  father,  and  at  Darca  under 
the  tutorschip  of  AbQ  cAbd  Allah  Muhammed  b. 
Näsir  al-Dar%  and  subsequently  visited  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  of  Morocco.  His  teachers  during  that 
period  were  al  Abbär,  Maiyära,  Abu  Zaid,  Ibn 
al-Kädi  and  especially  Abu  Muhammed  cAbd  al- 
Kädir  al-FäsI  who  gave  him  an  iÿïiza. 

He  twice  made  the  pilgrimage,  in  1059  (1649) 
and  1064  (1683-1684).  He  made  a  sojourn  of  | 
some  duration  at  Mecca  and  Medina,  where  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Mukhtasar 
of  Sidi  Khalil,  the  Shama'll  of  Tirmidbî,  the  Mu - 
kaddima  of  SanQsI,  the  Nukäya  of  Suyutf,  the 
Kurfubiya  fi  ftkh  al-mâliktya  and  the  Alfiya  of 
Ibn  Mälik.  After  that  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  only  stayed  a  few  days. 

In  coming  through  Cairo  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  CAU  al-Udjhürf,  Sljihäb  al-Dïn  Mah- 
mad  al-Khaffldjl,  and  cAbd  al-Kadir  al-Mahallf. 
His  principal  teachers  in  Mecca  and  Medina  were 
Abü  Mahdi  ‘Isa  ’1-Xba‘älibI  from  Algiers,  and  the 
great  süft  Aba  Ishäk  Mulla  Ibrâhîm  b.  Hasan  al- 
Knrftni  al-^hahrazQri. 
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He  died  of  the  plague  on  the  morning  of 
Friday  10  Ohul-fca'da  1090  (13  Dec.  1679). 

Al-'Aiyfijhi  wrote  the  following  works:  l.  A 
treatise  in  verse  on  “sale”,  on  which  he  after¬ 
wards  wrote  a  commentary;  2.  A  study  on  the 
conditional  particle  law\  3.  Tanblh  a /-him  am 
aNaliya  *ala  'l-znhd  fi  'Kdunya  * KfJniya ,  being 
a  sufic  discourse;  4.  al-Hukm  bi  'Kadi  wa  ' l-in - 
fâf  al-dujF  li  'l-khilâf  fl  m3  wakaf  baina  fu- 
kahiV  SidjilmUsa  tain  al-ikAtiläf j  a  treatise  on 
the  question  whether  al-SanUs!  is  right  in  saying, 
that  one  cannot  be  a  good  Moslem  without  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  confession  of  faith, 
or  rather  if  one  has  not  become  pervaded  by  its 
meaning;  5.  a  collection  of  poetry,  arranged  by 
his  son  Hamza  and  entitled  al-Nür  al-Kisim  fl 
kalam  al-ihaihA  Abl  Salim  ;  6.  Iktifa  a  l- a  (bar 
bacd  dhahàb  ahl  al-Ulhar,  a  collection  of  biogra¬ 
phies;  7*  Tuhfat  al-athillà*  bi-asanld  al-adjitlS *, 
containing  biographies  of  his  teachers  (to  judge 
from  the  titles  evidently  one  and  the  same  work 
with  6;  8.  Mu'  al-rtiawaid \  known  by  the  title 
of  Kihla  or  “Narrative  of  a  journey”,  two  large 
volumes  printed  at  Fez  1306.  It  is  an  important 
work  of  information  upon  the  way  followed  by 
the  caravans  travelling  from  the  Maghrib  to  Mecca. 
Though  his  special  concern  is  to  give  detailed 
information  about  the  various  stages,  he  manages 
to  sketch  with  a  single  stroke  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
travels,  to  write  the  biographies  of  the  scholars 
he  meets,  etc.  The  style  of  the  Kihla  is  quite 
simple,  except  where  he  speaks  of  Safism. 

F  ibliograp  h  y:  al-Wafrânï,  Çttfwai  mam 
intashar ,  p.  1 91;  al-cAiyäsfci,  Kihla  ;  al-Kadirf, 
Nasâr  al-mathanl  ii.  45;  al-YüsL,  Muhadarat 
pp.  15,  76;  I>jabartl,  cAifjaib  al-a(har  (Hùlâk, 
1297)  i.  65  (Cairo  edition  1322,  i.  68);  Ibn 
Zakür  al-FasI,  Na$hr  azhar  al-bustan  (Algiers 
1902)  p.  60;  Berbrugger,  Exploration  scienti - 
fiqtte  de  l'Algérie  ix.;  Fagnan,  Catalogue  des 
mss .  de  la  Jiibliof.  Nat .  d'Alger ,  nos.  1670  and 
1902;  Cl.  Uuart,  Littérature  Arabe  (  Paris  1902) 
p.  384;  Motylinski,  Itinéraires  entre  Tripoli 
et  P  Egypte  (extr.  from  the  Kihla  ;  Algiers 
1900);  Brockclmann,  Gesch.  d.  arab .  Litter .  ii. 
462.  (Mohammed  ben  Cheneb). 

AIYIL  (a.;  cp.  Ilebr.  aiyaf)  is  an  antlered 
mammal,  described  by  Damir!  (Cairo  1274-1275  i. 
165 — 167)  as  follows:  Its  horns  are  massive,  and 
begin  to  grow  when  it  has  passed  its  second 
year.  During  the  third  year  they  shoot  into  bran¬ 
ches,  and  this  ramification  continues  until  they 
form  a  tree-like  antler.  This  is  afterwards  thrown 
off  every  year,  but  ajways  grows  again.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  the  “nodes”  (antlers)  corresponds  with  the 
number  of  the  animal's  years.  The  aiyil  is  a  good 
leaper;  when  chased  it  precipitates-  itself  from 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  (?).  The  hunter  has  first 
its  attention  diverted  by  whistling  and  singing, 
and  then  suddenly  catches  it  unawares. 

An  exact  determination  on  the  ground  of  Da- 
mlri's  statements  is  not  possible.  But  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  antlers  as  being  like  a  tree  gives 
reason  to  suppose,  that  some  animal  related  to 
our  common  stag  is  meant,  rather  than  the  fal¬ 
low-deer. 

Damirl  also  knows  fabulous  tales  concerning 
the  aiyil’s  mode  of  living:  it  is  fond  of  eating 
snakes,  is  on  friendly  terms  with  fishes  etc.  The 
antler,  burnt,  pulverised  and  mixed  with  honey, 
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vas  prtteriUd  to  itlim  voan  ii  labour,  to 
•spall  intestinal  vomi  etc.  The  blood  vu  sup¬ 
posed  to  core  graveL  The  thick  sécrétion  In  the 
tearpits  of  the  animal  was  considered  an  antidote 
against  serpent's  venom  and  poisons  in  general.  — 
Cp.  also  Kaxwlnl  (ed.  Wttstenf.)  i.  386  it  teq. 

^  (A.  SCHAADB.) 

AIYUB,  the  Job*  of  the  Bible,  is  mentioned 
in  the  £orftn  amongst  the  other  just  men.  He  is 
called  there  “the  servant  of  God",  and  repre- 
seated  as  the  patient  man.  It  is  told  briefly  in 
the  Korean  that  God  had  put  Job  to  the  test, 
that  the  latter  afterwards  had  addressed  prayers 
to  God,  that  he  was  restored  to  his  former  state 
and  that  God  returned  to  him  all  his  family  and 
possessions  (Korean  ui.  83-84  ;  xxxviii.  40  */  seq.y 
The  Moslem  writers  however  have  made  a  great 
many  stories  about  Job,  which  they  derived  mainly 
from  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Jewish  haggadah. 
Job  is  generally  represented  as  a  Rami,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Esau  (see  Testament  of  Job,  ed.  James, 
i).  He  was  the  son  of  Amos  (Amtts;  the  spel¬ 
ling,  however,  is  not  quite  fixed),  and  of  a 
daughter  of  Lot.  But  according  to  one  author, 
quoted  by  Tabari,  he  was  the  son  of  “him  who 
believed  in  Abraham".  The  majority  of  the  Mus¬ 
sulman  writers  call  the  wife  of  Job  Rahma, 
daughter  of  Ephraim,  son  of  Joseph.  But  one 
isolated  authority  states  her  name  to  have  been 
Machir  (Mäkhlr),  daughter  of  Manasseh  (Misha), 
whose  son  was  mistaken  for  a  daughter.  Finally 
his  wife  Is  also  referred  to  by  the  name  of  Leah 
(Llyi),  daughter  of  Jacob  (cp.  Baidftwl  on  the 
Korean,  /.  e.).  This  last  statement  was  evidently 
occasioned  by  a  confusion  of  the  names  of  Leah, 
the  wife  of  Jacob,  and  of  Dina,  his  daughter, 
who  In  the  haggadah  is  said  to  be  the  wife  of 
Job  (Baba  Batra ,  p.  15*»;  BerlthU  Kabba ,  lviij 
Tar  gum  of  Jerusalem  on  Job  ii.  9),  and  also  in 
the  Testament  of  Job  (/.  e.).  The  traditionists, 
amongst  others  Kacb  al-Ahbär,  have  even  de¬ 
scribed  Job's  appearance:  a  tall  man  with  a  big 
head,  crisp  hair,  beautiful  eyes,  short  neck  and 
long  limbs.  His  riches  are  described  according  to 
the  Book  of  Job,  with  some  exaggeration  of  course. 
A  certain  author  ascribes  to  him  twelve  sons  and 
twelve  daughters.  Job  was  very  pious  and  very 
generous;  he  was  a  kind  guardian  to  orphans 
and  a  protector  of  widows.  He  was  a  prophet 
and  God  had  sent  him  to  preach  monotheism  to 
the  people  of  his  country,  which,  according  to 
some,  was  the  Hawrin,  and  according  to  others 
Bathanlya.  Every  evening  all  those  who  believed 
in  his  word  assembled  in  his  mosque  and  recited 
with  him  the  same  prayers  (cp.  Baba  Batra ,  /•  c.  ; 
Si  der  *ö/am  Kabba  xxi.  ;  Berêsàit  Kabba  xxx.  9; 
A  bit  K.  Natan,  ed.  Schechter,  pp.  33-34,  164). 
The  Moslem  traditionists  have  reproduced  almost 
literally  that  part  of  the  Book  of  Job  (i.  6— ii. 
7),  where  it  is  narrated  how  Job  was  put  to  the 
test,  and  they  add  that  Iblls  was  driven  by  envy 
to  strike  Job.  When  finally  God  had  given  him 
full  power  over  the  body  of  Job  (except  over  his 
tongue,  his  heart  and  his  intellect),  Iblls  blew 
into  the  nostrils  of  the  latter,  causing  thereby  an 
inflammation  of  the  body  and  filling  it  with 
vermin.  His  body  began  to  smell  so  horribly 
that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  town  and  make 
his  lair  on  a  dunghill  (cp.  Abbt  K.  Natan  p.  164; 
Testament  of  Job  v.).  The  wife  of  Job  had  to 
seek  work  wherewith  to  earn  food  for  herself 


and  her  unfortunate  husband.  Although  Iblls  saw 
that  in  striking  Job  he  had  missed  his  aim,  he 
never  ceased  to  contrive  new  and  artful  means 
of  torturing  him  still  more.  He  appeared  under 
different  forms,  one  day  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  advising  them  not  to  give  any  work  to  the 
wife  of  Job,  another  time  to  the  latter  herself, 
trying  to  persuade  her  to  believe  in  him,  who 
could  make  an  end  of  her  husband's  sufferings. 
All  these  means  having  failed,  Iblls  declared 
himself  vanquished.  The  majority  of  the  Moslem 
authors  are  of  opinion  that  Job  was  70  years  old 
when  he  was  stricken  by  Iblls  (sec  BerisAu  Kabba 
lviii.  3;  lxi.  4;  Testament,  of  Jab  xii.  ;  cp.  how¬ 
ever  Bailed  on  the  Korean  xxi.  83).  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  his  affliction  is  differently  estimated  by 
various  authors:  by  some  at  7  years  (cp.  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Job  v.),  or  at  7  years,  7  months  and  7 
hours;  also  at  3,  13  or  18  years.  The  Korkin 
(xxxviii.  41)  contains  a  short  account  of  Job 
making  a  well  spring  up  from  the  ground  by 
stamping  on  it  at  God's  command,  after  which 
he  bathed  himself  and  drank  from  the  water.  The 
Mussulman  legend  however  connects  the  angel 
Gabriel  with  this  incident  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  After  Job  had  addressed  to  God  the  prayer 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Korean  (/.  <*.),  he  was 
enveloped  in  a  cloud,  through  which  lightning 
flashed  and  thunder  rolled,  and  whence  several 
voices  issued  announcing  to  him  the  pardon  of 
God.  On  the  following  day,  which  was  a  Friday, 
before  sunset,  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Job, 
lifted  him  up  and  commanded  him  to  beat  the 
ground  with  his  foot.  Gabriel  gave  him  also  two 
sheets,  a  pair  of  golden  shoes  encrusted  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  and  a  quince  gathered  in  paradise. 
According  to  a  certain  author  (see  Robles,  Leyen - 
das  moriscas  i.  225  et  seq.)  the  well-spring  was 
very  far  from  the  place  where  Job  was,  and  as 
he  was  too  weak  to  walk,  Gabriel  carried  him 
on  his  wings.  After  his  bath  Job  became  again 
fresh  and  vigorous;  the  worms  which  had  eaten 
h*s  body  were  changed  into  silk-worms  and  honey- 
flies.  The  obscure  passage  in  the  Korean  (xxxviii. 
43):  “Take  a  birch,  beat  with  it,  and  do  not 
forswear  thyself,  is  explained  by  the  commentators 
as  referring  to  Job's  wife,  whom  he  was  com¬ 
manded  by  God  to  beat,  because  he  had  sworn 
to  give  her  a  hundred  blows.  The  reason  for 
this  oath  has  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained; 
some,  are  inclined  to  think  that  she  incurred  his 
anger  by  having  been  one  day  absent  for  too 
long  a  time,  others  assert  that  she  had  deserved 
it  by  suggesting  to  Job  that  he  should  pray  to 
Iblls.  The  same  expounders  add  that  it  must  have 
been  a  birch  consisting  of  a  hundred  twigs,  or 
perhaps  a  branch  with  a  hundred  leaves,  so  that 
he  could  acquit  himself  of  his  oath  by  a  single 
blow.  The  narrators  do  not  agree  in  their  state¬ 
ments  regarding  the  children  which  were  born 
to  Job  after  his  re-establishment.  According  to  some 
they  were  the  same  children  which  had  perished 
and  had  been  called  back  to  life,  but  others  assert 
that  his  wife  had  Income  young  again  and  borne 
him  other  children,  their  number  varying  up  to 
26.  God  let  it  rain  golden  locusts  on  him,  and 
he  began  to  gather  them.  Then  he  heard  a  voice 
saying  to  him:  “Hast  thou  not  enough?"  and  he 
answered:  “Who  can  say  “enough"  to  thy  mercy  ?" 
He  had  two  threshing-floors,  one  for  corn,  the 
other  for  barley.  God  made  two  clouds  descend, 
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which  filled  I he  latter  floor  with  gold,  the  other 
will  diver.  Boom  authors  fis  the  ago  of  Job  at 
93  yean,  asserting  that  be  U red  ao  years  after 
kk  recovery;  bat  others  afim  that  he  lived  the 
■aot  length  of  time  after  as  before  his  affliction. 
Mas'udI  testifies  that  the  mosque  of  Job,  together 
with  the  spring  in  which  he  bathed  himself,  were 
still  celebrated  in  his  time,  and  that  they  were 
to  be  found  at  a  short  distance  from  Nawi  in 
the  provioce  of  Urdunn  (cp.  Yftfcnt,  Afu'ÿam  ii. 
fi45  s.  v.  Dair  Aiyüb ).  Still  at  the  present  day 
one  is  shown  there  the  hammam  Aiyüb  ("bath 
of  Job”)  and  in  its  neighbourhood  the  makâm 
Shaikh  ÄV,  formerly  called  makâm  Aiyub .  The 
famous  stone  of  Job  ({ akhrat  Aiyub)  must  also 
be  mentioned.  It  is  actually  an  Egyptian  monu¬ 
ment  of  Ramses  II,  as  is  sufficiently  well  known. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  En-rogel,  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  (Joshua  xvii.  7  et  at.)  is  now  called 
Bi V  Aiyub  ("the  well  of  Job”);  cp.  Mudjlr  al- 
Dln,  Hist,  de  Jerusalem ,  publ.  in  the  Fundgru¬ 
ben  des  Orients  ii.  1 30). 

Bibliography :  Tabari  I.  361 — 364;  the 
same,  the  Persian  version,  transi,  by  Zotenberg, 
i.  255  et  seq.\  Xba'labl,  al-cArü*is  pp.  134  et 
seq.\  Kifaf  al-anbiyü 5  (Paris  ms.);  Mos'Qdl, 
Âfurüjj  (Paris)  i.  9 1  et  seq.\  Sale,  Koran  ii. 
138;  GrUnbaum,  Neue  Beiträge  sur  semitischen 
Sagenkunde  pp.  262  et  seq.  (M.  Seligsohn.) 

AIYÜB  KHAN  is  the  fourth  son  of  the 
Emir  §h£r  cAli  of  Afghinistln.  He  was  whole 
brother  of  the  Emir  Ya'VQb  who  succeeded  &h5r 
iAlI  in  1879,  their  mother  being  a  daughter  of 
the  Kblln  of  Lilpura.  Aiyub  KhSn  was  intimately 
associated  with  his  brother  in  the  principal  events 
of  his  life,  and  when  Ya'fcQb  was  disgraced  and 
imprisoned  by  his  father  he  took  refuge  at  Meshhed 
in  Persia  1291  (1874),  and  was  there  for  the 
next  five  years.  When  Ya'^Qb  became  Emir  he 
appointed  AiyQb  Governor  of  Her&t,  and  on 
Ya*httb’s  fall  he  began  to  gather  troops  and 
strengthen  himself  in  his  government  until  the 
recognition  of  cAbd  al-Rahmîn  as  Emir  by  the 
Indian  Government.  On  this  AiyQb  Khin,  who 
was  a  popular  favourite  throughout  AfghânistSn, 
advanced  on  KandahSr.  He  was  met  at  Maiwand 
by  a  small  British  Indian  force  under  Gen.  Burrows 
which  he  overwhelmed  in  July  1880.  He  then 
unwisely  laid  siege  to  KandahSr,  instead  of  ad¬ 
vancing  and  raising  the  country  from  KandahSr 
to  Kibul,  where  he  had  many  supporters  and 
cAbd  al-Rahmän  was  not  in  great  favour.  His  attack 
on  the  British  army  and  the  siege  of  KandahSr 
rendered  his  failure  inevitable.  Gen.  Roberts  with 
a  force  of  10000  men  marched  rapidly  from  Kibul 
to  KandahSr  while  Gen.  Stewart  after  making  over 
charge  of  KSbul  to  cAbd  al-RahmSn  retired  to 
India  by  QjalSlibSd  and  the  Khaibar  Pass.  AiyQb 
was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Roberts  in  Sept. 
1880.  KandahSr  was  relieved,  and  the  scheme  of 
a  separate  Government  there  having  been  aban¬ 
doned,  was  made  over  by  the  English  to  cAbd 
al-RahmSn.  AiyQb  who  had  fallen  back  on  HerSt 
renewed  his  attack  the  next  year.  In  1299  (1881) 
he  defeated  cAbd  al-Rahmio’s  troops  at  Girishk 
and  took  KandahSr.  cAbd  al-RahmSn  assembled  his 
forces  and  also  had  recourse  to  bribery  to  detach 
AiyQb's  supporters,  and  finally  defeated  him  in 
September.  From  this  time  AiyQb  lost  all  hold  on 
AfghSnistin,  and  fled  again  into  Persia.  During 
the  Obalzai  outbreak  in  1305  (1887)  he  intrigued 
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attempted  to  make  his  way  into  AfghinltUe,  bat 
without  success,  as  cAbd  at-Ra^mäa  was  now  too 
strong.  AiyVb  now  saw  that  his  cause  was  help* 
lets  and  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  terms 
offered  him  by  the  Indian  Government.  He  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Gen.  Maclean  the  Consul  General 
at  Me&hhed,  and  went  to  India.  He  has  since 
lived  at  Rawalpindi  and  Marri,  and  receives  a 
pension  from  the  Indian  Government;  which  has 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  preventing  him  from 
entering  Afghanistan.  AiyQb  Khan  was  a  brave 
and  popular  prince,  but  fate  has  been  against  him. 
The  murder  of  Lieut.  Maclaine  who  was  a  pri¬ 
soner  in  his  camp  at  the  battle  of  Kandahar  in 
Sept.  1880  would  if  committed  with  his  know¬ 
ledge  be  a  blot  on  his  character,  but  his  con¬ 
nivance  has  never  been  proved,  and  such  an  act 
is  contrary  to  his  previous  reputation. 

Bibliography  :  see  under  cabd  al-rahmAn. 

IM.  Ix)ncworth  Dames.) 

AIYUBIDES  is  the  name  of  a  dynasty  in 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Yemen,  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  the  mediaeval  east,  so  called  after  AiyQb 
b.  Shidl,  the  father  of  Saladin  (Salih  at- Din). 
The  latter  was  its  actual  founder,  but  after 
his  death  the  realm  was  divided  into  various 
isolated  principalities,  which  were  only  tempora¬ 
rily  reunited  into  a  vast  dominion.  The  separate 
branches  of  the  race  flourished  in  Egypt  till  650 
(1252),  in  Damascus  and  Halab  (Aleppo)  till  658 
(1260),  in  Mesopotamia  tili  643  (1245),  in  Hamât 
till  742  (1341)  and  in  south  Arabia  till  625-626 
(1228).  The  descendants  of  ShlrkQh,  a  brother 
of  the  eponym  AiyQb,  who  from  574  (1178)  till 
661  (1262)  were  in  power  in  Hims  (Emesa)  are 
usually  reckoned  amongst  their  number. 

£hidl  (or  ShQdhI),  AiyQb’s  father,  was  a  Kurd 
and  a  native  of  Duwln  (Tovin),  a  town  of  Ar¬ 
menia.  Nothing  is  known  about  his  ancestors; 
the  court  genealogists  of  the  later  AiyQbides 
have  nevertheless  devised  for  him  a  descent  from 
a  noble  Arabian  stock.  ShSdf,  together  with  both 
his  sons  Nadjm  al-Dln  AiyQb  and  Asad  al-Dln 
ShlrkQh,  migrated  to  Bagdad,  and  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  fortress  of  Tikrft  on  the  Tigris, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  a  friend  at  the  Scldjafc 
court.  Shidl  died  in  Tikrft,  and  AiyQb  became 
his  successor;  according  to  other  authorities  he, 
and  not  his  father,  had  all  along  actually  held 
that  post.  When  in  526  (1132)  the;  Atabeg  Zengl 
of  Mawsil  (Mosul)  was  defeated  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Tikrft  by  the  troops  of  the  Seldjuks 
of  Bagdad,  he  was  aided  in  his  escape  by  Aiyub, 
the  vassal  of  Zengfs  enemy.  This  conduct  was 
of  course  resented  at  Bagdad;  and  when,  on 
the  top  of  that,  a  few  years  later  ShlrkQh,  the 
brother  of  AiyQb,  slew  a  distinguished  officer  in 
a  sudden  outbreak  of  chivalrous  passion,  it  had 
become  impossible  for  them  to  stay  any  longer. 
In  the  night  preceding  their  departure  or  shortly 
before,  at  any  rate  still  at  Tikrft  and  in  the  year 
532  (1137-1138),  Saladin  was  born.  Aiyab  and 
ShlrkQh  went  to  Zengl,  who  had  not  forgotten 
his  rescuers  and  gladly  welcomed  the  brave  war¬ 
riors.  They  remained  for  some  time  at  his  court 
in  Mosul,  and  took  part  in  Zengf’s  campaigns* 
They  aided  him  for  example  in  capturing  Ba*l 
bekk,  and  AiyQb  was  entrusted  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  that  place  (early  in  534=  towards  the 
end  of  1139).  After  Zengfs  death  the  Burides  at 
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tempted  to  reconquer  Ba'lbckk,  und  AiyGb,  not 
belog  able  to  hold  the  town,  went  over  to  them 
of  his  own  free  will  (541  =  1146-1147).  He  be¬ 
came  0  distinguished  general,  and  finally  even 
commaoder-in-chief.  ShlrkQh  in  the  meantime  had 
remained  in  the  service  of  NGr  al-Dln  Mahmud 
b.  Zengl,  who  had  inherited  Aleppo  from  his 
father.  NGr  al-Dln  aspired  after  the  possession  of 
Damascus,  and  ShlrkGh  was  commissioned  to  cap¬ 
ture  it  from  his  own  brother.  But  the  two  brothers 
made  an  agreement  together,  and  ShlrkGh  en¬ 
tered  Damascus  without  a  blow  (549  =  1 1 54). 
AiyGb  received  great  honours  from  NGr  al-Dln 
and  was  appointed  commander  of  Damascus, 
whereas  Shlrkuh  obtained  Hims,  which  afterwards 
became  the  hereditary  possession  of  his  descend¬ 
ants. 

When  afterwards  Ntlr  al-Din  decided  to  inter¬ 
fere  ta  the  political  affairs  of  Egypt,  £k!rkUh  was 
sent  thither  as  his  representative,  and  Satadin 
was  ordered  to  accompany  him.  After  diflicult 
combats,  both  military  and  diplomatic,  with  the 
Egyptians  and  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  ShlrkGh 
finally  succeeded  in  mastering  the  situation  and 
was  appointed  Vizier  by  the  last  Fâ(imid  Ca¬ 
liph  (Adid.  At  his  sudden  death  Saladin  was 
called  to  the  post.  No  sooner  had  the  latter  se¬ 
cured  his  position,  than,  at  the  instance  of  NGr 
al-Dln,  he  declared  the  dying  Caliph  deposed 
and  commanded  the  re-insertion  in  the  kkufa  of 
the  name  of  the  'Abbasidish  Caliph.  Previous  to 
that  he  had  summoned  his  father  and  family  to 
Egypt.  AiyGb  served  him  as  a  friend  and  coun¬ 
sellor,  until  568  (1173),  when  he  died  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  relations  between  Saladin  and  NQr  al- 
Din  had  deteriorated,  owing  to  an  evident  aspira¬ 
tion  after  indépendance  on  Saladin's  part.  At  the 
very  moment  when  hostilities  seemed  no  longer 
avoidable  NGr  al-Din  died.  Saladin  had  previously 
made  himself  sure  of  a  place  of  refuge  to  fall 
back  upon  in  case  of  emergency,  for  instance 
in  Nubia  and  also  in  Yemen,  which  had  been 
taken  for  him  by  his  brother  TGrQn&hah.  But 
after  NGr  al-Dln’s  death  he  had  nothing  more  to 
fear.  He  occupied  Syria  without  much  difficulty 
and  extended  his  dominum  also  over  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Then  the  time 
arrived  for  him  to  attack  the  crusaders  with  his 
whole  power.  The  battle  of  Hit  {in  destroyed  the 
forces  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  (583  =  1 187), 
and  a  few  months  later  the  holy  city  itself  sur¬ 
rendered.  Its  fall  became  the  signal  for  the  third 
crusade,  which  did  not  bring  about  much  change 
in  the  mutual  relation  of  the  two  opposing  powers. 
Soon  afterwards  Saladin  died  (589  =  1 193).  Be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  had  divided  his  dominion 
amongst  his  sons  and  his  brother  al-'Adil.  The 
latter  obtained  the  Mesopotamian  possession,  al- 
Afdal  Damascus,  al-'AzIz  Egypt,  al-Zahir  Aleppo. 
Yemen  remained  in  the  power  of  Saladin's  brother 
Tughtakln,  who  had  already  during  Saladin's  life¬ 
time  succeeded  TGrilnshäh  there. 

No  sooner  had  Saladin  closed  his  eyes,  than 
bis  sons  began  to  quarrel.  Al-  Adil  took  advant¬ 
age  of  these  disorders  and  gradually  supplanted 
Saladin's  sons,  until  he  had  united  almost  the 
entire  realm  of  his  brother  under  his  sway.  But 
he  repeated  Saladin's  proceeding,  dividing  his 
dominion  amongst  his  sons  during  his  life-time: 
Al-KOmil  became  his  representative  in  Egypt,  al- 


Mu'aftam  In  Damascus,  mad  in  Mesopotamia  al- 
Fi5ix,  who  was  succeeded  by  al-Awhad  until 
607  (1210),  when  he  was  in  his  turn  followed 
by  al-Ashraf.  Aleppo  alone  remained  in  the  power 
of  Saladin's  descendants.  Al-Zahir  was  succeeded 
there  by  his  son  al-cAzIz  in  the  year  613  (1216). 
Less  important  lateral  branches  ruled  in  smaller 
districts,  but  were  all  of  them  subject  to  the  su¬ 
zerainty  of  al-cAdil.  The  latter  died  just  about 
the  time  when  the  expedition  against  Damiette 
was  started,  which  intervened  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  crusades  (615  =  1218).  llis  son  and 
successor  in  Egypt,  at- Kamil,  was  compelled  to 
retreat  in  consequence  of  insubordination  in  his 
camp.  Damiette  was  taken,  but  the  united  efforts 
of  all  the  AiyGbides  prevented  the  crusaders 
from  further  conquests  and  retook  from  them 
later  on  the  only  one  they  had  made.  Al-Kamil, 
fearing  the  intrigues  of  his  brother  al-Mu'azzam 
of  Damascus,  began  to  negotiate  with  Emperor 
Frederick  11.  But  the  latter  had  not  yet  started 
on  his  crusade  (the  fifth),  when  al-Mucazzam  died. 
Al-Kamil  decided  that  his  son  al-NGsir  should 
be  supplanted  by  al-KSmil's  brother  al-Ashraf, 
os  the  latter  also  governed  the  possessions  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  was  believed  by  al-Kamil  to 
be  reliable.  Frederick  succeeded  nevertheless, 
thanks  to  his  diplomatic  still,  in  persuading  al- 
Kamil  to  yield  Jerusalem  to  him,  along  with  a 
narrow  stretch  of  land  connecting  it  with  the 
sea.  In  return  for  that  he  promised  al-Kamil  to 
aid  him  against  all  enemies,  and  to  prevent  the 
reinforcement  of  the  states  of  northern  Syria. 
This  famous  treaty,  equally  condemned  by  both 
Christians  and  Moslems,  was  concluded  in  626 
(1229). 

Al- Kamil  showed  great  skill  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  constant  little  jealousies  of  the  minor  AiyG¬ 
bides  by  leading  them  to  battle  against  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy  abroad.  But  his  successes,  gained 
over  the  SeldjGfcs  of  Iconium,  aroused  their  envy 
again.  An  alliance  was  formed  against  him,  which 
was  joined  by  al-Ashraf  of  Damascus.  But  the 
latter  was  no  longer  olive  at  the  time  when  al- 
Kamil  appeared  before  Damascus,  and  his  brother 
al-Salih  Isma'il  had  to  surrender  the  town.  Im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  al-Kamil  also  died.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  then  began  a  fight 
of  all  against  all.  At-(Adil  b.  al-Kamil,  who  had 
been  proclaimed  al-Kfimil's  successor  in  Egypt, 
was  soon  supplanted  by  his  elder  brother  al-Sälify 
AiyQb.  In  Syria  Damascus  was  recovered  by  al- 
Salih  Isma'il,  who  concluded  an  alliance  with 
other  minor  states  against  the  Egyptians.  Once 
more  the  Mameluke  troops  of  the  Egyptian  ruler 
succeeded  by  dint  of  a  barbarous  warfare,  in 
restoring  the  bulk  of  the  former  dominion  of  the 
AiyGbides,  but  it  was  only  an  outward  show  of 
power;  the  dynasty  had  lost  its  inherent  strength. 
When  ol-Sâlih  AiyGb  was  lying  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  St.  Louis  with  the  chevaliers  of  the  sixth 
crusade  appeared  before  Damiette.  The  town  sur¬ 
rendered,  but  in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  still 
further  the  entire  French  army  was  destroyed.  In 
the  meantime  al-Salih  had  died.  Ilis  wife  £hadjar 
al-Durr,  an  energetic,  daring  woman,  kept  his 
death  secret,  until  TGrGnsbah,  his  successor  to 
the  throne,  had  returned  from  his  absence*.  But 
the  latter  failed  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the 
Mamelukes  of  his  father,  and  was  murdered  in 
648  (1250).  Shajjar  al-Durr  was  proclaimed  Sul- 
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Us  Is  his  stead,  aod  after  her  the  Mameluke 
A l beg.  The  Utter  was  the  actual  ruler,  although 
the  minor  great-grandson  of  al-K&mil,  al-Ashraf 
MOsO,  was  mentioned  in  the  t&*(bt »  until  65a 
(1254).  Aibeg  was  the  first  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bahritic  Mameluke  sultans. 

In  Aleppo,  al-N&sir  YUsuf  had  succeeded  his 
father  al-cAzIz  in  the  year  634  (1236).  lie  con¬ 
quered  the  city  of  Damascus  after  the  death  of 
al-SMih  of  Egypt.  His  claims  to  the  possession 
of  Syria  led  to  hostilities  with  the  Egyptian  Ma¬ 
melukes,  which  lasted  uninterruptedly,  until  the 
Mongul  invasion  put  a  stop  to  them.  The  Meso¬ 
potamian  realm,  where  al-Muraflar  Ghäzl  had  been 
the  latest  ruler,  succumt>cd  in  643(1245).  Aleppo 
and  Damascus  were  taken  in  658  (1260).  The 
AiyQbidcs  of  Hamàt,  an  insignificant  lateral  branch, 
descended  from  Snladin's  brother  Shflhänsbah  and 
founded  by  the  latter’s  son  al-Mu/affar,  submitted 
opportunely  to  the  Monguls.  I.ikc  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  SfilrkQh  in  Hims  they  were  deprived  of 
their  indépendance  by  the  Mamelukes.  They  re¬ 
tained  only  a  semblance  of  power  as  governors 
under  the  rule  of  Egyptian  Mamelukes  until  742 
(1341),  except  for  one  long  interruption,  whereas 
the  Aiyiibidcs  in  Hims  already  died  out  in  661 
(1262).  More  than  100  years  before,  in  625  or 
626  (1228)  the  Aiynbides  in  Yemen  had  also 
been  supplanted  by  the  Kasülidcs. 

The  many  feuds  within  the  dynasty  and  its 
separate  families  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Aiyubides  as  a  whole  were  an  important 
phenomenon.  They  reunited  the  scattered  remains 
of  the  Katimid  realm  and  the  states  of  the 
Syrian  Atabegs  into  a  concentrated  power  which 
was  aide  to  oppose  the  crusaders.  The  dynasty 
has  also  produced  such  a  number  of  powerful 
characters  as  is  seldom  seen;  not  only  Saladin, 
also  al-(Adil  and  al-Kämil  were  excellent  rulers. 
They  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  crusaders  in 
chivalrous  virtues,  and  many  an  Aiyubide  prince 
was  even  dubbed  a  knight.  Literary  functionaries 
of  that  period  have  left  us  interesting  information 
about  their  administrative  activity.  They  were 
personally  concerned  about  agriculture  and  the 
irrigation  system,  which  is  so  closely  connected 
with  it.  They  also  showed  a  lively  interest  in 
commerce.  Several  commercial  treaties  with  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  were  concluded  during  their  time, 
some  of  which  have  been  preserved.  The  military 
power  of  the  realm  was  based  upon  the  slave- 
guards  and  the  feudal  system,  which,  in  contrast 
to  that  of  Europe,  consisted  in  an  investiture 
with  state  revenues.  The  growing  preponderance 
of  the  slaves,  which  were  bought  for  military 
purposes,  the  so-called  Mamelukes,  in  the  long 
run  made  the  weaker  princes  especially  the  sport 
of  their  Praetorians. 

The  epoch  of  the  Aiynbides  is  also  remarkable 
for  a  new  phase  of  culture.  In  Egypt  they  were 
the  representatives  of  the  religious  reaction,  brought 
about  by  the  Seldjüks,  and  of  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  Persification  of  the  anterior  East,  which 
manifested  itself  in  a  new  artistic  style  (madrasa 
architecture),  in  an  alteration  of  court  manners 
and  titles,  and  in  the  development  of  the  speci¬ 
fically  Turkish  form  of  the  feudal  system.  This 
culture  is  of  such  great  importance,  as  it  has 
exerted  its  influence  on  western  Europe  through 
the  intermedium  of  the  crusaders.  Many  a  rule 
and  custom  of  European  chivalry  can  be  traced 
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back  to  Aiytlbtdish  practices,  t.  g.  the  heraldic 
system.  The  Mamelukes,  who  as  a  rale  deliberately 
followed  the  traditions  of  the  AiyQbides  (even  in 
their  titles),  also  continued  at  first  the  culture  of 
their  predecessors  without  any  modification. 

Bibliography:  Recueil  des  Historie  ms 
des  Croisades  ;  Abu  I-Fida’,  Afukjitafar\  Ma- 
Vrizl,  A 'hi(a(\  the  same,  Sulük  (transi,  by  Blo¬ 
chet,  io  the  Revue  de  l'Orient  Latin  viii.  et 
j<Y.);  Ihn  al-AtMr  (ed.  Tornb.)  xi.  et  st y.; 
Ibn  Khallikin  (cd.  Wüstcnf.)  N*.  106,  856 
(transi,  by  de  Slane,  i.  243*,  lv.  479)  and 
elsewhere;  Ahn  ühSma,  Kitüb  al-rauu/a/ain ; 
Ihn  K.hnldQn,  clbar  iv. ,  v. ;  Kamal  al-Dtn, 
Histoire  d'Alep  (transi,  by  Blochet);  Ihn  Shad- 
däd,  al-Xau'ädir  al-su/(änlya\  ‘Itndd  al-l)in, 
alJ'ath  at-lussi ;  l’säma  b.  Munkidh  (cd.  De- 
renl»o»irg);  II.  Dcrenbourg,  <Onmara  du  Yimem\ 
St.  lane  Poole,  History  of  Egypt \  the  same, 
Saladin  ;  the  same,  The  Mohammedan  Dynas - 
ties  ;  A.  Mii Iler,  Der  Islam  im  Mordest -  und 
Abendland ;  Amari,  Diplomi  Arabi\  Marcel, 
Histoire  de  T  Egypte  ;  cp.  also  the  articles:  kc.ypt 
SA1.A1XN,  At.— c A 1  »II.  etc.  (C.  11.  Bkcker.) 
AK  (t.)  =  white.  This  word  often  occurs  in 
Turkish  proper  names;  the  following  instances 
are  the  liest  known. 

AK  DEftlZ  (=  White  Sea)  is  the  Tur¬ 
kish  appellation  for  the  Mediterranean  (in 
Persian  as  a  rule  Bahr-i  safid  or  DaryU-i  safieTp 
The  name  can  certainly  not  be  traced  back  to 
ancient  Greek,  in  which  it  was  simply  called 
fiAarrar,  nor  to  the  idiom  of  the  Byzantines, 
from  whom  the  Turks  might  have  borrowed  it 
along  with  so  many  other  words.  For  in  spite  of 
some  modern  Greeks,  who  adhere  to  the  latter 
explanation,  not  a  single  passage  can  be  quoted 
to  support  it.  There  is  more  reason  to  believe 
that  the  phrase  h  irvsy*  hakassu,  (n  Mtréyttoç  U 
less  colloquial  and  restricted  to  the  written  lan¬ 
guage),  which  was  brought  into  currency  by  the 
Hellenic  populace  of  Turkey,  was  borrowed  from 
the  official  Turkish  language;  which  is  the  more 
easily  accountable,  as  formerly  a  great  many  Otto¬ 
man  sailors  were  recruited  from  among  the  Greeks. 
Since  the  diminution  of  the  Ottoman  power  the 
name  Ak  Dcniz  on  the  coasts  of  Roumelia  and 
Anatolia  has  been  restricted  to  the  Aegaean  Sea. 
Even  the  papers  in  Constantinople,  when  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Mediterranean,  resort  to  circumlocu¬ 
tion,  mentioning  the  coast  to  indicate  which  sea 
is  meant,  as  for  example  "the  sea  opposite 
Italy”  etc. 

Pirl  Ra'ls  b.  al-Hsdjdj  Mchmcd  (his  own  name 
being  Mchmcd,  according  to  Hüdjdjl  Khalifa;  d. 
962  =  1554-1555)  presented  about  930  (1523- 
1524)  to  Sultan  Sulaimän  an  atlas  (of  which  se-» 
veral  copies  are  extant  in  Europe),  containing  30 
maps  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Aegaean 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Ceuta  and 
Tctuan.  The  work  belongs  to  the  most  important 
productions  of  cartography  (Further  particulars 
are  given  by  Pertsch,  Verzeichn .  d.  Turk .  Hss. 
tu  Berlin  n°.  184).  —  Ewliyä3  Celeb!  (d.  about 
1090=  1679-1680),  who  assisted  at  the  siege  of 
Crete  (1054  =  1645),  wrote  an  ample  description 
of  his  voyage  thither  across  the  archipelago,  which  ■ 
is  included  in  the  second  of  the  ten  volumes  of 
his  extensive  book  of  travels.  —  In  modern  times, 
apart  from  insignificant  compendium*,  only  one 
book  has  been  published  :  Sulaimân  Nutkl  Efendl’t 
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illustrated  As/Sr-i  bahrlyed  co(àm2nîye,  which  can 
contribute  but  very  little  to  our  knowledge. 

The  «province  of  the  islands  of  the  White 
Sea*  {DJazü'ird  Bahr-i  safld  IVilSye/i) ,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Crete  and  Samos,  com* 
prises  those  parti  of  the  archipelago,  which  have 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  is  dl* 
vided  into  the  four  sandjaks  of  Rhodos,  Chios, 
Mytilene  and  Lemnos,  with  an  aggregate  popu¬ 
lation  in  1890  of  325000  souls,  of  which  73000 
belonged  to  Rhodos,  too  000  to  Chios,  107000 
to  Mytilene  and  4$  000  to  Lemnos.  Only  27  000 
profess  Islam,  whereas  there  are  over  ten  times 
as  many  Greek  orthodox.  Rut  the  former  mani¬ 
fest  much  more  zeal  to  extend  their  education. 
About  50  of  the  284  schools  belong  to  them. 

In  spite  of  the  rocky  character  of  the  entirely 
disafforested  soil,  and  the  competition  of  the 
western  powers  with  their  large  capitals  invading 
on  all  sides,  the  populace  in  the  19th  century 
has  since  the  Greek  rising  made  gradual  pro¬ 
gress,  which  remained  uninterrupted  by  military 
complications.  The  principal  products  of  the  soil 
are  grapes,  olives  and  figi,  which  arc  also 
primarily  important  for  the  export  trade.  An 
agrarian  bank,  which  was  founded  several  decades 
ago,  is  especially  credited  with  promoting  the 
general  wcllfare.  In  1890  little  Tenedos  alone 
had  an  export  of  two  millions,  Mytilene  of  19 
millions  of  kilograms.  The  navigation  in  that  year 
amounted  to  27  000  vessels  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  t  900  000.  The  revenues  drawn  from 
the  islands  by  the  Turkish  government  were 
estimated  at  200.000  Turkish  pounds,  whereas 
the  administration  of  the  national  debt  raised  an 
additional  60000  by  its  own  officials.  Cp.  Cuinet, 
La  Turquie  d'Asie  i.  349  et  seq , 

(K.  SOssheim). 

AÇ  HIÇÂR  (t.  =  White  Castle).  There 
are  four  places  of  this  name: 

I.  The  one  best  known  is  the  town  in  the 
Anatolian  province  of  Aidin,  situated  in  a  large 
plain  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Gürdük.  In 
Antiquity  and  in  the  Byzantine  era  it  was  called 
Thyateira;  it  owes  its  Turkish  name  to  a  for¬ 
tress  on  a  neigh  Injuring  hill.  Three  quarters  of 
the  12  000  inhabitants  arc  Moslems.  With  the 
exception  of  the  six  mosques,  the  churches,  the 
Government  school  and  the  bazaar,  all  the  buil¬ 
dings  are  of  wood,  making  the  place  look  more 
like  a  big,  prosperous  village  than  a  town.  Ak 
Hisîr  is  connected  by  railway  with  Soma  (the 
ancient  Sardes)  in  the  north,  and  with  Magnesia 
and  Smyrna  in  the  south,  and  owing  to  these 
modem  means  of  communication  has  grown  into 
a  considerable  market  place.  It  is  the  centre  of 
a  (kadY)  of  32  000  Inhabitants,  which  pro¬ 
duces  an  cxellent  white  poppy  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  cotton  (cp.  V.  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  d'Asie 
Hi.  54«  et  seq,),  Ak  Ilisïr  is  said  to  have  been 
annexed  to  the  Ottoman  realm  for  the  first  time 
in  1382.  During  the  disorders,  following  Timor's 
invasion,  it  was  lost  again  by  the  Turks.  The 
perturber  Djunaid,  who  had  conquered  that  district, 
was  defeated  by  Khalil  Yakh^I  Rcy  in  829  (142$- 
1426)  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  surrender  of  the 
fortress  (cp.  Hadj‘Ul  Khalifa,  Takwbn  al-tawarihh). 
According  to  a  statement  of  Cuinet,  which  how¬ 
ever  is  not  supported  by  any  authority,  the  Prince 
of  Karamania  penetrated  in  1444  as  far  as  Ak 
II bär  and  plundered  the  town.  As  the  Ottoman 


rule  brought  peace  to  the  province,  the  fortress 
lost  its  importance  as  a  strategical  centre. 

Three  men  from  Ah  Hisar,  who  lived  in  the 
most  flourishing  epoch  of  the  Turkish  realm,  are 
well  known: 

a,  Ibn  (Is2  b.  Madjd  al-Dln.  When  the  Otto¬ 
mans  had  reached  the  summit  of  their  power 
(965  =  1557-1558)  he  ventured  to  write  a  book 
of  prophecies  ( Ka&fd  rum  lit -i  kunut) ,  which 
foretells  the  duration  of  the  Ottoman  realm,  with¬ 
out  hardly  any  calamitous  interruptions,  until 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  from  the  numerical 
value  of  the  letters  of  proper  names  predicts  the 
circumstances  of  the  nation  up  to  the  year  2035 
of  the  Hidira  (Pertsch,  Verzeichn,  d,  türk,  ffss, , ,  • 
tu  Berlin ,  n°.  45,  9;  K rafft,  Vienna  Acad,  Calai, 
n*.  301;  Flügel,  Vienna  Catal,  ii.  p.  581). 

b,  al-Mawlâ  Muhammcd  b.  Badr  al-Dln,  the 
best  known  of  the  three.  Amongst  the  Turks 
nowadays  he  is  usually  called  MunshiM  AVhisärl, 
formerly  also  sometimes  by  his  surname  Muhyi'l- 
Dln  or,  after  the  government-district,  al-SärU- 
khänl,  still  more  rarely  al-Raml  and  al-Mufassir. 

It  was  he,  who  persuaded  Südl  to  write  his  fa¬ 
mous  Hafiz  commentary.  In  981  (1 573*1 574)  he 
began  his  esteemed  and  useful  commentary  on 
the  Kor’än  (A Jazll  al-tanzU)  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  sultan,  lie  was  rewarded  by  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Shaikh,  al-haram  of  Medina.  Afterwards 
(998  =  1589-1590)  in  Damascus  he  wrote  an 
Arabic  commentary  on  the  Burda  of  Shams  al- 
Din  Muhammcd  al-AbüsIrl  (Ahlwardt,  Berlin  Cat , 
n9.  7798).  lie  died  in  Mecca  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1000  (1592  according  to  cAtäYs  sup¬ 
plement  to  Tashküprlzäde's  al-Shaha'ih  al-mfmH* 
rtiya \  HadjdjI  Khalifa  ii.  p.  380;  Ta*rilh-i  na(Jm3% 
printed  in  1047,  p.  40.  In  the  face  of  these  au¬ 
thorities  no  trust  can  be  put  in  Hädjdjl  Khalifa 
vi.  p.  339  and  Khuta$at  al-a(hary  where  1001  is 
given  as  the  year  of  his  death). 

c,  Mawla  Nasüh  Nawâlî  (d.  1003  =  1594-1595), 
the  translator  of  Ghaz5li’s  famous  Kirniy w  al~ 
sacSda,  In  990  (1582)  he  was  appointed  tutor  of 
the  future  Sultan  Mchmed  III.  In  this  capacity 

j  he  wrote  a  Ferrukhname ,  in  which  the  duties  of  a 
ruler  are  displayed  in  the  example  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (Rieu,  Cat,  of  Turk,  Mss,  in  the  Brit, 
Mus,  p.  117). 

2.  The  capital  of  a  kaza  of  the  same  name  in 
the  government  district  of  Izmid,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sakäria.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
Anatolian  railway  and  numbers  1500  inhabitants. 
The  fortress,  ungarrisoned  at  the  present  dayr 
commands  the  vast  plain.  Already  before  its  early 
conquest  by  the  Ottomans  in  708  (1308-1309) 
it  must  have  been  a  flourishing  place,  as  is  shown 
by  the  remains  of  a  great  many  ancient  columns 
and  other  buildings,  both  in  the  town  itself  and 
its  neighbourhood.  Its  ancient  name  however  is  * 
not  known.  The  kaza  Ak  Hisâr,  famous  for  its 
agriculture,  numbers  1 2  000  inhabitants.  Cp.  Cui¬ 
net,  ibid,  iv.  397. 

3.  Ak  Hisar  in  Albania,  at  the  present  day 
called  Ak&chisar  (Albanian  :  KrQya,  Croja  =  well- 
spring),  a  town  in  the  sandjak  Shkôdra,  which 
has  revived  to  new  prosperity  in  the  course  of 
the  last  decades.  It  has  a  wealth  of  gardens,  and 
covers  a  large  surface,  inhabited  by  almost  10  000 
people,  all  of  them  confessors  of  IslSm.  The  place 
is  mentioned  in  the  chronicle  of  Akropolites  (13d» 
cent.)  by  the  name  of  Kroas.  In  1343  it  was  a 
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Venetian  possession,  and  In  1395  patted  into  the 
handt  of  Conttantine  Kastriota.  Ak  Hi*âr  U 
especially  known  at  the  residence  of  Iskender 
Bey.  It  withstood  hard  sieges  in  1450,  1466  and 
1468,  but  finally  in  1478  it  had  to  surrender  to 
the  mercy  of  sultan  Mehmed  II.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  the  centre  of  the  Bekta?hl  order 
of  dervishes  [cp.  arnautes].  The  citadel,  though 
demolished,  still  affords  an  imposing  aspect.  Cp. 
Hammer,  Bumili  und  Bosna  (after  Hadjdjl  Kha¬ 
lifa)  p.  14 1  ;  Hyacinthe  Hccquard,  Hist,  et  Descr . 
de  la  Haute  Albanie  (Taris  1859)  and  especially 
A.  Degrand,  Souvenirs  de  la  Haute  Albanie 
(Paris  1901). 

4.  Ak  Hi>lr  was  formerly  also  the  name  of  the 
present  l)olnji-(i.  e.  lowcr-)\VakQf,  a  small  locality 
in  Bosnia  west  of  Scrajewo,  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Pruseksta  in  the  Scinc.skilitza.  In  907  (1501-1502) 
it  was  conquered  by  Mustafa  PatJia  (Hammer, 
Bumili  und  Bosna  p.  16G;  Ch.  Pcrtusier,  l.a 
Bosnie ,  Paris  1822,  p.  272).  This  was  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Hass&n  Ffcndi,  also  called  Käfl  by  his 
poet's  surname,  the  author  of  a  remarkable, 
concise  discourse  on  the  necessity  of  reforms  -in 
the  Ottoman  administration  (  C’fül  al-hikam  fi 
nifam  al-alam).  It  was  originally  written  in  Ara¬ 
bic  (1004=1595-1596),  but  as  the  reform  mo¬ 
vement  at  that  time  had  seized  the  whole  nation, 
he  translated  it  into  Turkish  at  the  request  of 
high  court-officials,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
of  the  glorious  campaign  of  Krlau,  in  which  he 
took  part  (Transi,  into  French  by  Garcin  dc 
Tossy,  Journ.  Asiat .  W.;  Ricu  gives  a  list  of 
manuscripts  in  Cat .  of  Turk .  Mss .  in  the  Brit . 
Mus.  p.  237).  We  also  owe  to  his  pen  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  al-Kiidürl  and  some  other  treatises. 
He  died  in  1025  (1616),  after  he  had  fulfilled 
the  office  of  k&ijl  in  his  native  town  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years.  A.k  HUär  was  also  the  birthplace 
of  HadjdjI  Naslm  Oghlu  Ahmed  b.  Hasan,  who 
in  1186  (1772-1773)  described  the  Russian  camp¬ 
aign  and  the  subsequent  events  of  1148 — 1156 
(ï  735 — 1744;  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  fonds  turc,  n°.  168). 

(K.  SOssiieim.) 

AÇ  KERMAN  (usually  written  Akker- 
man,  Akjerman)  is  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the 
Government  of  Bessarabia.  The  name  signifies 
“white  castle”.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  place 
was  called  Mon  Castro,  in  Polish  and  Russian 
authorities  Byelgorod  (“white  city”).  It  was  first 
In  the  possession  of  the  Venetians,  afterwards  of 
the  Genoese.  In  1484  it  was  captured  by  the 
Turks.  The  cossacks  took  it  several  times  after 
that,  and  in  1595  it  was  destroyed  by  German 
troops.  By  the  peace  of  Bucarest  Akkerman  along 
with  the  rest  of  Bessarabia  was  yielded  to  Russia. 

(W.  Barthold). 

AÇ  ÇOYÜNLÜ  (“the  white  sheep 
tribe”)  is  a  Turcoman  dynasty  of  Anterior  Asia, 
also  called  Bäyindirlya,  because  it  traces  its  origin 
back  to  BSyindir  (“full  of  prosperity”),  eldest  son 
of  Gükkhän,  fourth  son  of  Oghüz  (Abu  ’1-GhäzI, 
27).  Diyâr  Bckr  (Amid),  afterwards  Tibrlz,  was 
the  capital  of  the  dynasty.  Its  princes  had  to 
fight  against  the  Kara-Koyünlu,  the  Kurds,  the 
Aiyübides,  the  Georgians  and  the  Ottomans.  Its 
founder  was  Bahä3  al-Din  Kara  'Othmin,  surnamed 
Kara  Yiiliik  (d.  838  =  1434-1455),  who  after 
having  conquered  the  states  of  the  kädl  Burhän  al- 
Dln,  sovereign  of  Sîwîs,  received  the  government 
of  Diyär  Bckr  from  Timur.  His  successors  were: 


I.  'AH  Beg  and  2.  Hamza  Beg  (d.  848  mm  1444X 
who  disputed  the  power  between  themselves  ;  3. 
Ejahinglr,  the  son  of  'All  Beg;  4.  Czün  Hasan, 
the  brother  of  the  former  (857 — 882  =1453« 
1477),  who  chose  Tibrlz  for  his  capital  after  the 
conquest  of  Ädharbaidjän  (876=1471);  $.  Kha¬ 
lil  AlLth,  the  son  of  UzQn  Hasan  (d.  883  =  1478); 
6.  his  brother  WkQb  (d.  896=1491);  7.  the 
former’s  son  Bai-Sonkor  (d.  898  =  1493);  8. 
Rostem,  the  son  of  Ma^sQd,  who  was  a  son  of 
UzQn  Hasan  (d.  902  =  1496*1497);  9.  Ahmed, 
surnamed  Gewdc  (manikin),  son  of  OghQrlH  Mu- 
hammed  (d.  903  =  1497-1498).  After  Ahmed’s 
death  Murid  (d.  914=1508)  reigned  in  Adiiar- 
baidjin,  Muhammed  at  Ispahan,  and  Elwend  (d. 
910  =  1504-1505)  in  the  ‘Irak  'Adjaml.  In  920 
(1514)  their  states  were  united  with  those  of  the 
Safawfs. 

Bibliography:  Td'rlkh  Mun(i{(j<jjimbashi 
iii.  154  et  seq.\  Khondcmlr,  Habib  al-siyar  iii. 
4,  14  et  seq.\  Hammer- Purgstall,  Geseh .  des 
osman .  Beiehes^  cp.  index;  Rida  Kali  Khan, 
Bauuial  al-jafä-i  niifirl  vii.  the  last  two  pages; 
Stanley  Lane-Poole,  Coins  of  the  Turks ,  Cat .  Or . 
Coins  Brit.  Mus.  viii.  1 1  —  1 8.  (Cu  HUART.) 

AÇ  MASEJID  (T.  =  “white  mosque”)  is  : 

1.  The  name  of  a  town  in  the  Crimea  (1800 
dwellings).  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians  in 
1736,  but  in  1784  rebuilt  under  the  name  of  Sim- 
f  e  r  o  p  o  1  (at  present  the  capital  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Tauria,  in  1897  numbering  48821  inh.). 

2.  The  name  of  a  fortress  on  the  Sir- 

Daryl,  which  on  August  9'h  (28  July)  1853 
was  stormed  by  the  Russians  and  rebuilt  in  the 
same  year  under  the  name  of  Fort-Pcrovsk  ij. 
It  is  now  the  district-town  Perovsk  in  the  province 
of  Sir-Daryil,  with  about  5000  inh.  The  other  fort¬ 
resses  which  the  ruler  of  KhOkand  had  ordered  to 
be  erected  on  the  lower  Sir  were  also  subject  to 
the  commander  of  Ak  Masdjid.  The  tributes  (r<z- 
kaf)  of  the  nomads  and  the  toll  revenues  of  the 
caravan  road  between  Orenburg  and  Bukhlrä  were 
collected  from  Ak  Masdjid.  The  troops  of  Khö- 
kand,  under  the  command  of  Yackûb-Beg  [q.  v.j, 
the  future  ruler  of  Käshghar,  undertook  in  March 
1852  a  raid  against  the  Kazak,  who  were  Rus¬ 
sian  subjects,  and  pillaged  up  to  too  auls  (vil¬ 
lages).  In  July  of  the  same  year  an  attack  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  Russian  colonel  Blaramberg  was 
repelled  by  Ya'kub’s  successor  Batir-Basi.  General 
(afterwards  Count)  Pcrovskij,  who  conducted  the 
campaign  of  the  following  year,  proceeded  with 
exaggerated  prudence  and  precaution,  which  caused 
the  unnecessary  loss  of  many  victims.  The  gar¬ 
rison  of  Ak  Masdjid  consisted  only  of  500  men 
with  three  guns.  Its  commander  Muhammed  ’All 
(ace.  to  the  7V/J&W  .Shâhrukhi  p.  98;  acc.  tcT 
Russian  authorities  his  name  was  Muhammed 
Wali  or  Abdu-Wali)  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrison  fell  in  the  defense  of  the  fortress,  and 
the  Russians  only  made  74  captives,  most  of 
whom  were  wounded.  An  army  under  the  Mid 
Bashi  Käsim-Bcg,  which  was  despatched  from 
Khökand  to  recapture  Ak  Masdjid,  was  repelled 
with  heavy  losses.  The  conquest  of  Ak  Masdjid 
by  the  Russians  was  an  event  of  decisive  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  history  of  Central  Asia,  as  it  was 
their  first  acquisition  on  the  lower  Sir;  in  milit¬ 
ary  history  it  is  chronicled  as  an  example  of 
tactics  which  is  quite  unserviceable  in  Central 
Asia.  (W.  Barthold.) 
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A Ç  SARÄI  (T.  a  «white  palace«)  U  a 
frequent  appellation  in  Turkish  of  towns,  palaces 
and  castles.  The  best  known  are  the  following: 

1.  Ajk  Sarâi  (Aksarft  at  the  time  of  the  Seldjûki; 
In  Antiquity  Archelaïs),  the  capital  of  a  kaza  of 
the  Sandjak  Nigde  (prov.  of  Konia),  comprising 
160  villages.  Of  its  2500  inhabitants  one  fifth  are 
Armenians.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  mos¬ 
que  of  Karamän  Oghlu  (  14th  century),  a  madrasa 
of  Ibrâhîm  Bey,  which  has  fallen  to  ruins,  and 
the  mosque  Nakkâshï-djâmiS  After  Sultan  Muham- 
med  II  had  conquered  Constantinople,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Ak  Sarâi,  aloDg  with  those  of  Trebis- 
ond  and  Sinope,  were  summoned  to  repeople  the 
almost  uninhabited  capital,  where  they  established 
themselves  in  a  quarter,  which  is  still  called  Ak 
Sarâi.  It  was  formerly  known  for  its  manufacture 
of  rugs  of  sheep's  wool,  which  were  exported  as 
far  as  India  and  China  (Ibn  13a^Q{a  ii.  286). 
This  industry  is  still  in  operation. 

Bibliography,  Fr.  Sarre,  Reise  in  Klein- 
Asien  pp.  93 — 95  j  Ch.  Texier,  Asie  Mineure 
pp.  509,  »;  $66)  1;  Ainsworth,  Travels  and 
Researches  in  Asia  Minor  i.  197;  E.  Reclus, 
Nouv.  géogr.  univ .  ix.  57 1  ;  Hamilton,  Resear¬ 
ches  ii.  222;  GuliAen-i  maarif  i.  52 1,  ao,  524,  *4; 
‘All  Pjawad,  MamUlik-i  co(AmUnîyanin  tcfrlkh 
u-djugkräfiyH  lughüti  p.  21.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

2.  Ak  Sarâi  in  the  town  of  Shahr-i  Sabz,  in 
781  (1379*1380)  erected  for  TlmQr  by  architects 
whom  he  had  carried  away  from  KhwSrizm.  The 
remains  of  this  palace,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  of  that  period,  have  been  preserved  up 
to  the  present  day.  The  name  was  possibly  taken 
from  a  similar  one  in  Khwarizm. 

3-  Ak  Sarâi  near  Urgent,  which  is  still  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  “Shaibaniade”  (ed.  Vambéry  p.  392). 

(W.  Barthold.) 

AÇ  SHAMS  al-DIN  Muhammed  b. 
Hamza,  a  shaikh,  who  accompanied  Sultan  Mu- 
hammed  II  on  his  expeditions,  was  born  in  792 
(1390)  at  Damascus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Shaikh 
Bairaml  of  Osmandjik  and  the  Shaikh  Zain  al- 
Dln  Htft.  Seven  times  he  performed  the  pilgri¬ 
mage  to  Mecca;  and  was  interred  at  Göinik.  He 
made  himself  known  by  his  discovery  of  the 
tomb  of  AbQ  AiyQb  [q.  v.]  during  the  siege  of 
Constantinople,  and  by  his  interpretation  of  the 
Sultan's  dream  before  the  battle  of  Terdjan  (878  = 
>473)1  1®  which  CzGn  Hasan  was  defeated.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  processions  and 
dances  of  the  Softs,  entitled  Risafa  fl  daw  a  ran 
al-\ujtya  wa-rak^ihim  (HaJjdjT  Khalifa,  cd.  Flügel, 
iii.  397).  He  descended  from  Muhammcd  b.  Shihab 
al-Dln  al-Suhrawardl  and  was  the  father  of  the 
poet  Hamdl. 

Bibliography,  Hammcr-Purgstall,  Gesch . 
der  osman .  Reiches ,  see  Index;  Jouannin  and 
van  Caver,  Turquie  p.  77;  Ferldon-Bcy,  Mun- 
ihSat  i.  28;  Sacd  al-Dln,  Tai(j  al-tawarlkA  i. 
420,  534  (who  docs  not  refer  to  him  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  dream);  Gibb,  Hist .  of  Otto¬ 
man  poetry  ii.  138  et  seq .  (Cl.  Huart.) 

AJf  SHEHR  (Ak  Suehir,  “the  white 
town";  the  ancient  I’hilomclium)  is  the  capital 
of  a  ka**  of  the  province  and  sandjak  of  Konya, 
which  comprises  2  nahiyes  (Dogliän  Hisâr,  Dji- 
hftn  Beyli)  and  90  villages  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  39811  inhabitants.  This  little  town 
(8500  inhabitants)  extends  itself  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sulpin-dagh;  its  most  interesting  sights  are  a 


mosque  of  Sultan  BXyazId  I;  relics  of  the  period 
of  the  SeldjQkides  :  Tosh-Medrese  which  was  built 
during  the  reign  of  eIzz  al-Dln  Kai-KfiwOs  I  (613  = 
1216);  an  inscription  on  an  ancient  monastery 
of  derwishes,  built  during  the  reign  of  cIzz  al-Dln 
Kai  KâwOs  II  (659  —  1261)  and  the  tomb  of 
Çaiyid  MahmOd  Khairânl,  surmounted  by  an 
octangular  pyramid  (621  =  1224).  The  cemetery 
contains  a  modern  tomb  of  Nasr  al-Dln  Khodja 
(with  the  falsified  date  386  =  996). 

Bibliography,  V.  Cuinet,  La  Turquie 
d'Asie  i.  803,  818;  Cl.  Huart,  Konia ,  la  ville 
des  derviches  tourneurs  (Paris  1897)  pp.  109— 
117;  Epigraphie  arabe  d'Asie  Mineure  (extr. 
.from  the  Revue  Sémitique  1894)  pp.  28— -34; 
Fr.  Sarre,  Reise  in  Kleinasien  p.  21  et  seq,  ; 
Ch.  Texier,  Asie  Mineure’  p.  435,  T  ;  Ainsworth, 
Travels  and  Researches  in  Asia  Minor  ii.  63; 
Hamilton,  Researches  ii.  185;  cAlI  Djawäd, 
Mamâlik-i  * othmUnlyaniiï  ta*rikA  u-çÿughrU- 
fiyä  lughüti.  (CL.  HUART.) 

AK  SONKOR  al-AhmedIlI,  a  Kurdish' 
Emir,  who  after  the  death  of  his  father  Ahmedll 
(510=1116)  succeeded  him  as  lord  of  Maragha 
[q.  v.).  Ahmedil’s  grandfather  Wahsüdân  b.  Mu- 
hammed  al-Rawwadl,  Lord  of  Ädharbaidjan,  had 
submitted  himself  in  446  (1054)  to  the  Seldjük 
prince  Toghrulbeg.  Ak  Sonkor  played  an  important 
part  during  the  reign  of  sultan  MahmOd  (5 1 X — - 
525  =  1 1 18 — 1131)  who  appointed  him  atabeg 
to  his  son  Dâwad.  As  MahmOd  appointed  Däwüd 
his  successor,  Ak  Sonkor  occupied  later  on  the 
most  important  place  in  the  realm  of  the  Seldjük5« 
The  oldest  and  mightiest  Seldjük  prince  Sandjar, 
however,  declared  himself  in  favour  of  Toghrui,  and 
when  the  latter  in  the  year  526  (1132)  encountered, 
the  troops  of  his  opponent,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hamadhân,  Däwöd,  whose  troops  had  mu* 
tinied,  took  flight  with  his  atabeg  Ak  Sonkor. 
Afterwards,  however,  when  Dâwud  met  Mascud  in 
Bagdad,  these  two  Seldjük  princes  became  allies 
and,  supported  by  the  Caliph,  marched  to  Ma* 
rägha,  where  Ak  Sonkor  guaranteed  them  further 
aid,  so  that  they  could  soon  clear  the  province 
of  Àdharbaidjân  of  enemies,  and  march  against 
Joghrul,  who  had  drawn  up  his  troops  at  Ha- 
madhän.  This  time  T°ßhrul  was  no  match  for 
them  and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Rai.  But 
when  Mascod  had  the  town  of  IlamadhSn  in  his 
power,  Ak  Sonkor  was  murdered  by  some  RätinTs 
(527  =  1133)  as  his  father  had  been  before.  — 
About  his  son,  whom  Weil  and  others  erroneously 
also  call  Ak  Sonkor,  compare  the  article  &uäss-beg. 

Bibliography :  ibn  al-Athh*  (cd.  TornbA 
x.  421,  461  et  seq.  ;  Recueil  de  textes  relat .  a 
l' hist,  des  Scldjoucides  (ed.  Houtsma)  ii.  1 60 
et  seq. 

AK  SONKOR  al-BursuçI  (with  his  full 
name  AbO  Sa‘ld  Saif  al-Dln  Kasim  al-Dawla  Ak  * 
Sonkor  al-Bursukl),  general  and  governor  of  the 
Seldjük  sultans  Muhammcd  I  and  MahmOd.  He 
was  a  mamcluke  of  the  Seldjük  Emir  Bursuk  [q.  v.] 
and  therefore  by  the  Western  historians  of  the 
crusades  he  is  always  called  by  his  nisba.,  under  one 
of  the  corrupted  forms  Burgoldus,  Borscquinus, 
Borsscquin  or  Borsscs.  He  was  a  faithful  companion 
of  the  Seldjük  prince  Muhammcd  I  (1105 — 1 1 18), 
who  therefore  appointed  him  police-prefect  of 
Bagdad  and  of  the  whole  of  cIräk.  While  he  held 
this  oflice  he  fought  several  battles  with  the  Ara¬ 
bic  chief  of  Hilla,  Çadaka  b.  Dubais,  with  the 
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Emir  Cawli,  who  was  then  reigning  over  ml- 
Mawsil,  etc.  and  after  the  death  of  MawdQd  [q.  v.] 
508  (1114)  even  obtained  the  prefectship  of  al- 
Mawsil.  At  the  same  time  he  was  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  wars  against  the  crusaders.  He 
marched  up  to  al-Ruhi*  (Edessa)  and  besieged  it  for 
more  than  two  months,  without  success  however. 
He  had  better  luck  in  Mar'a^b,  where  the  widow 
of  the  Armenian  prince  Kogh  Wasil,  who  had 
recently  died,  submitted  to  him.  After  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  battle  with  the  Ortokid  IlghJLzI,  however, 
the  prefectship  of  al-Mawsil  was  taken  from  him, 
already  in  the  year  509  (1115),  and  until  Mu- 
hammed’s  death  he  lived  retired  in  al-Kahaba. 
Muhammed's  successor  Mahmud  instantly  appointed 
him  prefect  of  Bagdad  again.  During  the  wars 
about  the  succession  between  this  piince  and  his 
brother  Mas(üd,  he  again  lost  his  office,  but  in 
515  (1421)  he  got  back  the  prefectship  of  al- 
Mawsil,  to  which  after  a  year  the  prefectship  of 
Bagdid  was  added,  os  also  the  dominion  of 
the  town  of  Wasit.  This  led  to  a  new  war  with 
Dubais,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sada^a.  When 
after  this  the  latter  allied  himself  with  the  crus¬ 
aders  and  supported  Baldwin  at  the  siege  of  Ha- 
lab  (Aleppo),  Ak  Sonkor  marched  up  to  relieve 
the  town  (518=112$).  After  he  had  succeeded 
in  this  he  left  Halab  to  his  son  Mas(ud.  The 
next  year  (519  =  1125)  he  took  Kafartib,  but  at 
the  siege  of  cAz ftz  he  suffered  a  heavy  defeat, 
which  compelled  him  to  .return  to  al-Mawsil. 
There  he  was  soon  after  (8  L>hu  ’l-Kacda  520  = 
November  26th  1126)  murdered  in  the  mosque 
by  some  assassins,  who  according  to  the  Recueil 
de  textes  relut.  à  l' hist,  des  Sehijoucides  (ed. 
Iloutsma)  ii.  144  et  seq.  were  paid  for  that  by 
the  sultan’s  Vezlr  al-DergezInl. 

Bibliography'.  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.) 
x.  307  et  seq.\  Recueil  de  textes  relut,  à  R  hist, 
des  Seldjoucides%  (cd.  Houtsma)  ii.  144;  Recueil 
des  historiens  des  Croisades ;  Hist.  or.  i.  see 
index;  ii.  36 — 58;  iii.  496  et  seq.;  Ibn  Khal- 
likSn  (cd.  Wüstenf.)  n°.  99;  Wilken,  Gesch . 
der  Kreuzzüge  ii.  382  et  seq.;  521  et  seq.; 
Weil,  Gesch .  der  Chalifen  iii.  155  et  seq . 

AJf  SON1ÇOR  (the  father  of  Zengl,  q.  v.) 
a  Turkish  Emir  in  the  time  of  Malikshah.  The 
latter,  whose  nurse  he  had  married,  gave  him  in 
480  (1087)  the  government  of  Halab  (Aleppo) 
and  the  title  of  honour  Kasim  al-Dawla.  In  485 
(1092),  shortly  before  his  death,  the  sultan  con¬ 
templated  great  plans;  among  other  things  the 
Fàtimide  of  Egypt  was  to  be  brought  to  sub¬ 
jection,  and  Ak:  Sonkor  and  also  Buzän,  the 
governor  of  ol-Ruh^  (Edessa)  received  the  com¬ 
mand  to  join  Tutush,  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
this  war  was  to  be  entrusted,  with  their  troops. 
However,  when  the  three  generals  got  to  Tripoli, 
they  fell  out,  it  is  said  because  the  governor  of 
this  town,  Ihn  cAmmär  [q.  v.],  had  bribed  Ak 
Sonkor  and  his  vizier  Zerrus  Kamar.  However  Ak 
Sonkor  withdrew',  and  that  compelled  Tutush  also 
to  abandon  the  expedition.  A  short  time  after  this 
Malik  shah  died,  Tutush  made  use  of  the  occasion 
to  claim  the  sultanship  for  himself,  and  with  this 
end  in  view  he  at  once  marched  up  to  Halab. 
Ak  Sonkor,  notwithstanding  his  hatred  against 
Tutush  did  not  think  it  advisible  to  oppose  him, 
and  followed  against  his  will,  which  Busän  did 
also.  When,  however,  the  troops  had  marched  on 
so  far,  that  n  battle  with  BarkiySruk,  the  right* 
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fnl  heir  of  Maliksbah,  sattst  soon  take  place,  they 
both  deserted  Tutuah  and  joined  the  side  of  Bar- 
kiyflrük.  Tutush  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  Syria 
but  did  not  give  up  his  ambitions  plans  and  la 
487  (1094)  he  once  more  appeared  with  his  troops 
before  Halab.  Near  the  village  of  Ruy&n  a  battle 
ensued.  Ak  Sonkor’s  men  took  flight  and  he 
himself  was  led  before  Tutush,  who  killed  him 
on  the  spot. 

Bibliographie :  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.) 
x.  107  et  seq.;  Recueil  de  textes  relut,  à  R  hist, 
des  SelJjoucides  (cd.  Houtsma)  ii.  70,  84;  Ibn 
ühallikin  (cd.  Wüstenf.)  n».  98. 

AK  §U  (T.),  “white  water”,  U  very  often 
used  as  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  countries 
where  Turkish  is  spoken.  When  a  canal  is  made 
to  branch  off  from  a  river,  that  part  of  the  water 
which  flows  on  along  the  original  bed  is  as  a 
rule  called  Ak  Su  or  Ak  Daryl,  and  the  arti¬ 
ficial  canal  is  called  Kara  Su  or  Karl  Daryl 
(black  stream);  but  still  many  single  streams 
and  brooks  bear  the  name  of  Ak  Su.  The  name 
has  often  been  extended  from  rivers  to  towns 
and  villages;  specially  well-known  is  Ak  Su  in 
East-Turkistln  on  the  river  Ak  Su,  a  tributary  of 
the  river  Ylrkand-Daryl  or  Tarim.  The  Turkish 
name  is  not  found  until  the  8th  (14th)  century; 
therefore  the  identification  with  the  town  of  Au- 
takia  in  Ptolemy,  pretty  generally  accepted  since 
Deguignes  will  have  to  be  rejected.  In  Chi¬ 
nese  sources  the  town  (already  mentioned  in  the 
History  of  the  older  Han ,  I»*  cent,  after  Christ.) 
is  called  Wcn-su  (still  to  the  present  day),  Ta-sh-t 
or  Yü-iu,  written  by  the  Persians  Ban£Ql  (spelling 
and  pronunciation  uncertain)  in  the  anonymous 
Hudüd al-âluMy  4*k  (  io*11)  century),  and  by  Gardizi, 
51h  (1 1 ih)  cent.,  the  text  in  Bartholds’s  O/let  0 
poyezdke  w  Srednyuyu  Aziyu  p.  91  ;  comp.  J. 
Marquart,  Osteuropäische  and  ostasiatische  Streif» 
züçe,  preface  p.  20.  —  In  Tlmür’s  time  Chinese 
merchants  are  already  spoken  of  in  Ak  Su  (in 
the  %afar  name)  from  which  the  importance  of 
the  town  may  be  concluded.  In  the  Ta'rikfri 
raüiidi  Ak  Su  is  described  as  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  East-Turkistän.  Later  on  Ak  Su;  com¬ 
pared  to  Y&rkand,  Käshghar  and  Jurfln  seems 
to  have  been  of  only  secondary  importance;  by 
modern  travellers  Ak  Su,  is  described  as  a  small 
town  (about  2  kilometers  in  circumference).  From 
1867  until  1877  the  town  was  jn  the  hands  of 
Yäckab-Beg  [q.  v.)  after  whose  death  the  Chi¬ 
nese  have  re-established  their  power  in  Ak  Su  as 
also  in  the  whole  of  East-Turkistdn.  No  build¬ 
ings  belonging  to  past  ages  have  been  preserved 
in  Ak  Su.  (W.  Barthold.) 

CAKABA  (a.)  =  a  long,  steep  promontory,  with 
a  path  leading  to  the  top.  There  are  numerous 
places  bearing  this  name,  the  best-known  of  which 
arc  the  following: 

I.  By  al-'Akaha,  without  any  further  indica¬ 
tion,  is  meant  the  hill  between  Mini  and  Mecca. 
This  bleak  and  weird  spot  was  certainly  already 
consecrated  before  Muhammed,  especially  the  spot 
where  the  L>jamrat  al-cAkaba  now  stands. This 
is  a  stone-column,  at  which  stones  ore  thrown 
by  the  faithful  at  the  Hadjdj.  In  accordance  with 
this,  tradition  has  it  that  in  olden  times  a  Shaitän 
lived  here.  Except  this,  all  memory  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  place  in  pagan  times  is  lost.  But 
the  part  which  it  has  played  in  the  biographies 
of  the  prophet  and  in  the  history  of  the  origin 
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of  Islftm  It  ill  the  better-known.  For  it  wit 
here  that  Mu^ommed  hid  some  secret  meetings 
with  some  men  from  Medina  after  his  teaching 
had  failed  with  the  people  of  Mecca.  After  six 
of  them  had  first  embraced  the  Islâm  there,  twelve 
snore  did  homage  to  him,  without  however  bind¬ 
ing  themselves  to  give  real  protection  to  the 
prophet.  The  biographers  call  this  “the  homage 
of  the  women*  ( bafat  al-nisà*)  or  *the  first  ‘A^aba” 
to  distinguish  it  from  *the  second  cAfcaba”  in 
the  next  year,  where  70  men  from  Medina  pro¬ 
mised  to  protect  Muhammcd,  if  necessary  with 
the  sword  ( bafat  al-harb ).  Afterwards  a  mosque 
was  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  above 
mentioned  stone-column,  which  in  memory  of  the 
world-historical  event  which  took  place  here,  is 
called  the  „mosque  of  the  homage*1.  Comp,  the 
art.  Djamra. 

Bibliograph  y\  YäVQt,  Mtfßatn  (ed. 
Wiistenf.)  iii.  692  et  seq.\  Ibn  Djubair  (ed.  de 
Goejc)  p.  209;  Ibn  Hish2m  (ed.  Wiistenf.)  i. 
288,  294  et  seq,\  Tabari  i.  1209,  121 1,  1217 
et  seq,\  Burckhardt,  Travels  ;  Burton,  Personal 
narrative  of  a  pilgrimage ;  Snouck  llurgronje, 
Jlet  Mekkaansche  feest  p.  1 25  (Editors.) 

2.  cAçauat  Aila  or  Egyptian  ‘Akaba;  see 
the  art.  aila. 

3.  Syrian  (Ax:a&a  to  the  east  of  2.,  on  the 
Hadidj-road  from  Syria  to  Mecca.  Comp.  Spren¬ 
ger,  Alte  Geographie  Arabiens  §  2 1 4. 

4.  cAkaba  of  the  women,  a  spot  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Baghräs  in  Syria,  where  one  of 
the  wives  of  Maslama  b.  cAbd  al-Malik  was  killed 
in  an  accident.  Comp,  Bclädhorl  (cd.  de  Goeje) 
p.  167  ;  Yäkat,  Mudjam  iii.  692.  (Fr.  Buhl.) 
*AKÄ  ID  (See  *ak!i>a]. 

cAKcàÇ  (or  Ik'äk,  Ka'ka*;  an  onomatopoetic 
word)  =  magpie.  —  As  this  bird  inhabits  co¬ 
pses,  gardens  and  the  margins  of  woods  and 
spreads  over  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  the  Arabs 
probably  got  more  intimately  acquainted  with  it 
in  the  civilized  countries  which  they  conquered. 
It  is  hardly  mentioned  in  prc-islamitic  literature; 
but  in  the  middle  ages  its  characteristics  are  very 
well  known;  it  is  known  to  be  fond  of  building 
its  nest  in  the  foliage  of  a  doleb-palm  and  of 
stealing  glittering  objects,  and  to  exchange  its 
nest  and  its  young  for  those  of  other  birds,  i.  e. 
that  it  enters  other  birds*  nests;  that  is  why  it 
was  proverbially  called  thievish,  faithless  and 
stupid.  Its  cry  was  considered  a  sign  of  ill  omen 
to  travellers;  to  its  body  was  ascribed  vulnerary 
power,  also  in  Europe;  (German:  lJiakonisscn- 
pulvcr)  — ;  swallowing  the  blood  and  brains  of 
a  magpie  was  supposed  to  make  one  eloquent; 
the  same  substances  were  also  supposed  to  extract 
alien  bodies  from  the  flesh;  and  the  yolk  of  a 
magpie-egg  was  used  as  a  cure  for  inflammation 
of  the  cornea  (?  bayâif). 

Bibliography,  Damir!  i.  176;  KazwTnl 
(ed.  Wiistenf.)  i.  419;  Jacob,  Studien  in  arabi¬ 
schen  Geographen  iii.  I09-IIO.  (Hki.l.) 

*AJf  AL  or  ‘a<;äl  (a.),  a  band  made  of  goat*s 
hair,  generally  black,  which,  going  twice  round 
the  head,  fastens  the  kefflye  ( küflya ,  q.  v.)  and 
b  generally  worn  by  the  Bedouins.  According  to 
Dozy,  Supplement  ii.  1 54  the  classical  spelling  is 
V/-J/,  but  the  modern  pronunciation  is  as  indi¬ 
cated  above. 

Bibliography  :  Dozy,  /.  e .  ;  Oppenheim, 
Vom  Mittelmeer  zum  persischen  Golf  ii.  122. 


AÇÀRIB  (Sing.  ‘Afcrabl;  according  to  Spren¬ 
ger,  Die  alte  Geographie  Arabiens  p.  80,  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Agraei  of  Pliny),  a  South-.Axabian 
tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cAden  Their 
territory,  which  is  very  small  (only  about  2—3 
square  miles),  is  crossed  by  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  of  Lahe^j  [q.  v.],  which  here  is  nearly  always 
dry.  As  rain  is  also  lacking,  the  soil  is  barren 
and  yields  but  little  fruit.  The  chief  town  is 
BPr  Ahmed,  with  some  hundred  inhabitants  and 
the  castle  of  the  Sultan,  who  resides  there.  The 
sultan  receives  yearly  subsidies  from  the  English, 
to  whom  in  the  year  1868  the  ‘Afcärib  sold  their 
coasts,  together  with  the  volcanic  Ltjebel  Hasan 
(with  the  “donkey’s  ears11,  two  rocky  peaks). 
The  English  now  also  protect  the  cAkarib  against 
their  Arch-enemies  the  cAbadil  of  Lahcdj,  with 
whom  they  fought  for  the  last  time  in  the  year 
1855.  Comp,  especially  Maltzan,  Reise  nach  Süd* 
arabien  (Braunschweig,  1873)  p.  314 — 323. 

(J.  Schleifer.) 

CAKARJ£ÜF  (sometimes  pronounced  and  writ¬ 
ten  cA^ra^Qf)  is  the  name  of  a  not  unimportant 
group  of  ruins  which  lies  21/*  hours  to  the  West 
of  Bagdad.  The  spot  is  often  mentioned  by  Ara¬ 
bian  geographers.  References  to  it  may  be  found 
in:  G.  le  Strange,  The  lands  of  the  eastern  Cali* 
phate  (Cambridge,  IQ05)  p.  67;  comp,  further: 
Weil,  Gesch .  d.  C kali  Jen  ii.  197;  Chwolson,  Die 
Ssabier  i.  176;  ii.  643;  Blau,  in  the  Zcijschr .  d. 
Deutsch .  MorgenL  Gescl/sch,  xxvii.  333.  According 
to  a  Mussulman  legend  already  found  in  Arabian 
writings  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  stove  into  which 
the  tyrant  Nimrod  threw  Abraham  is  said  to 
have  been  at  cAkarkaf.  That  is  why  cAkarküf 
has  also  been  called  Tell-Nimrod  (Nimrod’s  Hill) 
until  the  present  day.  However,  the  legend  of 
Nimrod’s  stove  was  also  connected  with  other 
places,  f.  i.  with  kQÜlS  rabbâ  or  Tell-lbrählm  (to 
the  south  of  Bagdad).  The  hills  covered  with 
ruins  of  cAfcarkuf  have  already  been  mentioned 
by  European  travellers  since  the  i6lh  and  17th 
centuries;  comp,  the  reports  of  older  travellers  in 
Ritter,  Erdkunde  xi.  847 — 852  and  Tuch,  De 
Nino  urbe  (Leipzig  1845)  p.  note.  4.  H.  Raw- 
linson  found  in  ‘Afcarkül  bricks  with  the  stamp 
of  the  town  of  Ddr-Kurigalzu  (“wall  of  Kurigalzu”) 
on  them.  Hence  cAfcarkGf  has,  probably  rightly, 
been  identified  with  that  town,  often  mentioned 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  was  called 
after  its  founder  (or  rcconstructor),  one  of  the 
two  Kassite  kings  of  Babylonia  who  were  called 
Kurigalzu  (between  1500  and  1000  before  Christ) 
About  Dur-Kurigalzu  comp.  Fr.  Delitzsch,  Wo 
lag  d.  Paradies ?  (Leipzig  1881)  p.  207  el  seq.\ 
the  same,  Die  Sprache  der  Kossäer  (Leipzig,  1884) 
p.  9  and  Fr.  Hommcl,  Grundriss  der  Geogr .  und 
Gesch .  des  alt .  Orients  (2J  edition;  Munich,  1904)  * 
p.  344.  (Streck.) 

AKBAR  Abu’l-Fath  Djaläl  al-DIn  Mui.iam- 
MED,  third  TtmQride  Emperor  of  Hindustan,  was 
born  at  Umarkot  in  Sind  on  the  1 5*1»  Octo¬ 
ber  1542,  was  crowned  at  KalanQr  in  the  Pandjilb, 
on  the  14th  Febr.  1556  and  died  in  Agra  on  the 
l6tfl  October  1605  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son 
Salim  (Üjahänglr).  He  traced  his  descent  to  Amir 
Tîmïir  BarlSs  (1336—1405);  he  was  Bäbar’s  grand¬ 
son  and  the  son  of  HumSyQn  and  Hamida  Binü, 
a  daughter  of  a  Persian  scholar  in  the  service  of 
Hind&l,  Bäbar’s  youngest  surviving  son. 

Akbar  was  born  in  exile  in  one  of  the  greatest 
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centuries  of  history  and  in  it  he  was  the  greatest 
ruler.  Not  Europe  only  was  In  mental  ferment; 
a  leaven  worked  also  in  Hindustan,  as  indications 
of  the  presence  of  which  there  may  be  named  the 
Kablr  PanthI,  the  Rawshilnls  and  the  snfism  of 
which  Shaikh  Mubarak  Nägörl  was  the  exponent 
in  closest  touch  with  Akbar. 

In  the  greatness  of  his  accomplished  kingly  task, 
Akbar  had  no  equal;  second  to  him  ranks  the 
Englishwoman  who  was  his  contemporary. 

It  is  a  well-attested  statement  that  through  his 
long  life  of  intellectual  activity  he  did  not  master 
the  arts  of  reading  and  writing.  This  is  in  him 
the  more  singular  that  he  came  of  a  family  of 
traditional  culture  and  that  he  lived  not  only 
amongst  men  of  education  but  was  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  at  least  two  women  accomplished  in 
letters,  his  wife,  Salima  Sultan,  and  his  aunt,  Gul- 
badan.  His  lack  of  instruction  in  childhood  may 
well  hare  been  owdng  to  his  father's  unsettled 
position  and  procrastinating  character,  but  in  adult 
life,  only  his  own  deliberate  choice  will  explain 
it.  A  keen  observer,  avid  of  knowledge,  a  student 
of  at  least  one  branch  of  knowledge,  Religion,  his 
dependence  on  the  ear  is  a  fact  of  great  interest 
which  falls  into  place  only  when  one  recalls  blind 
men  who  have  been  distinguished.  It  seems  as 
though  Akbar  learnt  best  by  the  living  word. 

The  long  story  of  his  military  success  docs  not 
lend  itself  to  summary  and  it  will  suffice  here  to 
set  in  apposition  his  territory  at  accession  and  at 
death.  He  had  gone  with  his  father  to  Hiodüstän 
in  January  1555  from  KSbul  and  had  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sihrind  over  Sikandar 
Sür  on  the  22^  June  1555,  which  gave  Agra  and 
Dehll  again  to  the  Tîmürides.  When  his  father 
died  (24th  January  1556),  he  was  with  his  beg- 
atka,  Bairäm  Ehän  Bahärlü,  pursuing  Sikandar  in 
the  Pandjäb.  On  that  day  the  only  land  he 
owned  was  a  small  part  of  the  Pamljäb;  Agra  had 
been  taken  by  Hemd,  Dehl!  had  been  evacuated 
by  his  general;  Haram  Begam  and  Sulaiman 
BadakhshI  had  seized  Kabul.  He  was  then  fourteen 
years  old.  When  in  1605  he  laid  aside  the  cares 
of  empire,  he  left  to  Salim  a  stable  heritage 
of  the  whole  of  Upper  India,  Kabul,  Kashmir, 
Bihär,  Bengal,  Orisa  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Dekkan. 

Great  as  he  was  as  a  soldier,  it  is  as  an  adminis¬ 
trator  that  he  has  gained  highest  fame.  His  revenue 
reforms  with  which  the  Hindu,  Todar  Mall,  is 
closely  associated  were  pushed  through  ail  oppo¬ 
sition  and  pursued  untiringly;  so  too  was  the 
safe-guarding  of  lowly  people;  he  had  the  genius 
of  taking  pains  and  the  open-mindedness  which  is 
symbolized  by  his  favourite  motto,  „Peace  with 
all.44  Changing  perennial  Muhammedan  practice 
in  Hindustan,  he  ruled  for  the  Hindu  majority  of 
his  subjects,  and  set  these  free  from  insulting  and 
oppressive  enactments.  In  return  they  provided 
him  splendid  and  faithful  servants. 

Perhaps  what  rivets  attention  to  Akbar  more 
than  his  genius  as  a  sovereign,  is  his  own  pursuit 
of  truth.  It  is  well-known  that  he  broke  away  from 
orthodox  Isläm  and  promulgated  an  eclectic  Taw - 
hidd  ilahl ,  a  Divine  Faith.  This  appears  to  have 
been  pure  Theism,  the  common  element  of  all  the 
creeds  he  sought  into.  If  men  craved  for  a  symbol, 
as  in  truth  his  own  researches  must  have  con¬ 
vinced  him  they  did  crave,  he  recommended  for 
this  the  Sun  or  its  earthly  counterpart,  fire.  He 


allowed  of  no  priesthood  and  Inculcated  purity 
and  plainness  of  living. 

What  adherence  the  TawkUM  iiäkl  obtained 
outside  the  inner  Court  circle  cannot  now  be  said; 
eighteen  names  are  recorded  as  those  of  members 
of  the  Faith.  Most  of  those  inscribed  are  literary 
men,  poets;  one  great  emir  only  is  there,  cAxIs 
KQka,  whom  extortion  in  Mekka  had  driven  from 
orthodoxy.  There  are  men  to  whose  sUfl  influence 
Akbar’s  perversion  from  Islam  was  ascribed,  Shaikh 
Mubarak  Nägörl  and  his  sons.  Akbar's  earliest 
interest  was  with  the  sects  within  Isllm  itself  and 
he  became  disgusted  by  the  rancour  of  orthodox 
disputants;  he  married  a  Rädjpütnl,  the  mother 
of  Salim,  and  he  studied  Brähmanism  from  learned 
priests  and  through  Hindu  Scriptures  which  he 
had  translated  for  himself;  sflfl  free-thinking  was 
strong  round  him  and  Persians  were  of  his  home 
circle;  he  acquired  special  sympathy  for  the  Sun- 
worship  of  the  Parsis,  a  sympathy  not  likely  to 
be  less  that  Rädjpüts  claim  to  be  the  children  of 
that  luminary.  To  none  of  the  Eastern  creeds, 
however,  did  he  give  such  close  and  admiring 
attention  as  to  Roman  Catholic  Christianity.  Shaikh 
Nor  al-llakk  who  writes  without  the  bias  of  either 
Ahu'l-Fadl  or  cAbd  al-Kadir  Badaünl,  says  that  the 
Emperor  tried  to  take  the  good  from  all  differing 
opinions  and  this  with  one  sole  object,  the  ascer¬ 
taining  of  truth.  What  he  finally  accepted  was  but 
I  the  basal  fact  of  all  creeds,  man's  first  tenet,  and 
to  this  he  added  a  plain  rule  of  conduct. 

Abu'1-Fadl  ‘Alläml,  Akbar-nUme ;  cAbdal-KSdir 
Badaûnl,  Muntakhab  al-tawarikh  ;  Shaikh  Nür 
al-Hakk,  ZubJat  al-tawarïk]i\  Dabistän  al-madhü» 
hib  ;  Shams  al^l’lama*  Mawlawl  Muhammed  Husain, 
Dar  bar -/  akbarl  (Lahore,  1898);  Blochmann, 
Â in-i-akbari  ;  Count  von  Noer,  Kaiser  Akbar  (Leip¬ 
zig),  French  and  (revised)  English  translations; 
Elphinstone,  History  of  Ind  a  ;  Father  Goldie, 
Missions  to  the  Great  Mogul  (Dublin,  1897);  II. 
Beveridge,  Notes  on  General  Mac  lagan's  papers 
(  Journ .  of  the  As .  Soc .  Bengal ,  1896);  Malleson, 
Akbar  (Balers  of  India  Scries)  ;  Tennyson,  Akbar's 
Dream .  (A.  S.  Beveridge.) 

AKÔA  (t.)  =  wh  itish;  as  noun:  silver  coin, 
coppcrcoin ,  especially  small  coins,  f.  i.  in  Rus¬ 
sian  countries  =  kopecks  or  half-kopecks.  In  Tur¬ 
key  a  coin  of  this  name  was  used  worth  one 
third  of  a  para  =  one  asper  (comp,  the  art 
calA3  al-dIn  I'asua).  In  the  same  way  fais  and 
pul  [q.  v.]  are  used  in  Arabian  and  Persian 
countries. 

CAJCD  (a.)  =  agreement,  contract,  treaty,  oc¬ 
curs  in  many  compounds,  f.  i.  akd  al-nikah ,  mar* 
riage-contract,  akd  al-dhimma ,  treaty  of  protec¬ 
tion  etc. 

AKDARlYA  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  dif¬ 
ficult  law-question  about  inheritance  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  masifil  mulakkaba  (i.  e.  questions 
"called  by  special  names").  When  a  woman  leaves 
behind  as  her  heirs:  1.  her  husband,  2.  her 
mother,  3.  her  grandfather,  and  4  her  sister 
(whether  she  be  her  ihakïka ,  I.  e.  her  real  sister, 
or  her  ukht  li  'l-aby  i.  e.  her  half-sister  on  the 
father's  side),  then  her  husband  gets  the 
mother  }  (comp.  Koriän  iv,  12-13),  50  that  there 
would  only  remain  £  of  the  inheritance  for  the 
grandfather  and  the  sister.  The  latter  two  are 
generally  considered,  when  they  inherit  together, 
es  ca{abät,  that  is  the  sister  inherits  half  of  the 
grandfather’s  part,  and  together  they  get  every- 
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thing  that  remains  when  the  a^hàb  al-fartfitj  (i.  e* 
the  heirs  to  whom  the  Koriftn  grants  a  definite 
part  of  the  inheritance)  have  been  satisfied. 

Now  the  grandfather  can,  according  to  the  cur* 
rent  interpretation  of  Korian  iv.  12,  in  any  case 
lay  claim  to  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  inherit« 
ance.  But  then  the  sister  would  not  get  anything. 
This  is  actually  the  way  the  Hanafites  look  at 
it.  They  say:  the  grandfather  here  excludes  the 
sister  from  the  inheritance.  But  the  other  fi^h- 
schools  are  cf  opinion  that  in  this  case  the  grand« 
father  and  the  sister  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
ca{ab3t)  but  that  in  the  same  way  as  the  hus¬ 
band  and  th  mother,  they  get  the  parts  to  which 
the  Koriän  entitles  them.  Then  the  division  is 
as  follows: 

the  husband  inherits  J  =  $ 

.  mother  ,  i  =  ? 

»  grand  father  ,  {  =  k 

*  'ister  ,  !  =  } 

By  means  of  awl  [q.  v.]  these  nine  sixths  are 
reduced  to  nine  ninths. 

Then  the  husband  receives:  } 
the  mother  } 
the  grand-father  | 
the  sister  ] 

Bnt  as  the  sister  can  after  all  only  lay  claim 
to  half  the  grand-father’s  part,  the  right  propor¬ 
tion  between  these  two  parts  has  again  to  be 
re-established.  Together  they  inherit  4  =  .}?,  but 
the  grandfather  receives  of  this  and  the 
sister 

About  the  meaning  of  the  name  Akdarlya  the 
Arabian  scholars  hold  different  opinions.  Some  f.  i. 
say  that  the  question  itself  is  akdar  (i.  c.  trou¬ 
bled,  obscure)  as  it  has  ever  proved  subject  to 
great  difference  of  opinion,  or  because  the  other¬ 
wise  generally  accepted  principles  are  “troubled" 
in  this  case;  others  are  more  inclined  to  think 
Akdar  the  name  of  a  man,  to  whose  decision 
cAbd  al-Malik  b.  Marwäft  submitted  this  question. 
Besides  these  there  are  still  many  more  such  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  name  Akdarlya, 

Bibliograp hy :  Tadj  al-arUs  iii.  518; 
Mutarrizf,  al-Mughrib  fl  (artlb  al-mucrib  sub 
voce;  Lisan  vi.  450;  DimishVl*  Rahmat  al-umtna 
fPk&tilàf  al-a'imma  (Bülâk,  1300)  p.  96,  ult.; 
Ibn  Madjar  al-llaithamf,  Tuhfa  (Cairo,  1282) 
iii.  15  and  other  filfh-books. 

(Th.  W.  Juynboll.) 
AKH  (a.)  =  brother.  1 

AKHALCIKH,  Russian  Akhaltsikfj,  Turkish 
Akhiska  or  AJchiskha,  nowadays  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  government  of  Tifiis,  was  origin¬ 
ally  a  Georgian  fortress  (the  name  means  in 
Georgian  “new  fortress").  In  the  year  1045(1635) 
it  was  taken  by  the  Ottomans  after  a  siege  of 
23  days  and  is  later  on  mentioned  as  the  chief 
town  of  a  separate  Wiläyet.  After  having  been 
taken  by  the  Russians  in  1828,  the  fortress  had 
to  be  yielded  to  Russia  at  the  peace  of  Adria- 
nople  (1829).  About  Akhalcikh  under  Turkish 
government  comp.  I.Iädjdjl  Khalifa,  BjihUh-numU 
p.  408  et  seq .  *  (W.  Barthold.) 

AKHXL  TEKKE  is  a  region  of  Russian  Tur- 
kistan.  Under  the  name  Äkhäl  (which  only  ap¬ 
pears  in  modern  times)  are  gathered  together  the 
oases  on  the  Northern  slope  of  the  mountain- 
ranges  Kopet-Dagh  and  Kilren-Uagh,  between 
the  present  railway-stations  Kizil-Arwat  and  Gjaurs. 
The  second  part  of  the  name  is  taken  from  the 


present  inhabitants  of  this  region;  the  Tekke, 
a  tribe  of  Turkomans.  Abul-Qbäzl  already  men¬ 
tions  the  Tekke  in  the  io*h  (16th)  century  as  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  region  between  the  Balkhân 
mountains  and  the  town  of  Damn  (near  the 
present  railway-station  Baharden).  In  the  year 
1881  Äkhäl  Tekke  was  taken  by  the  Russians 
and  since  1882  it  has  formed  a  separate  district 
(uyezd)  of  the  Trans-Caspian  territories  (oblast) \ 
until  the  year  1890  the  name  of  Äkhäl  Tekke 
was  kept  for  this  district;  now  it  is  called  after 
the  metropolis  Askhabad  (really  AshV^bad,  q.  v.). 
The  geographers  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  no 
special  name  for  this  region;  it  is  described  as 
forming  part  of  Khoräsän  together  with  the  town 
of  Nasä  (already  an  important  town  under  the 
Parthians;  now  only  two  heaps  of  ruins  near  the 
Aul  Bagir,  about  5  miles  to  the  west  of  Äshl^ä- 
bäd)  and  the  border  fortresses  Faräwa  or  Afräwa 
(near  the  present  Kizil  Arwat)  and  Shahris- 
täna  (3  arab.  miles  to  the  north  of  Nasä,  on  the 
border  of  the  desert.)  The  country  has  often  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  lords  of  Khwärizm,  even 
at  the  time  of  the  rule  of  the  Ozbegs  in  the  io*h 
and  n*k  (i6th-i7th)  centuries;  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  real  Khwärizm  or  Su-Boyu  (“water¬ 
side")  Äkhäl  Tekke  together  with  the  Atek  (q.  v.) 
was  formerly  called,  T a gh-B oyu  (“mountain¬ 
side“);  at  that  time  the  town  of  Nasä  seems  to 
have  existed  still  ;  in  the  west  the  town  of  Darün 
[v.  s.]  is  still  mentioned.  At  the  time  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  conquest  the  country  had  no  towns;  Askha¬ 
bad  and  Kizil-Arwat  have  only  become  towns 
under  Russian  rule.  (W.  Barthold.) 

AKHARNAR  (Acharnar)  is  the  name  of  the 
star  a  (of  the  first  size)  in  the  constellation  Eri- 
danus.  The  latter  was  called  by  the  Arabs  and 
also  by  the  ancients  “the  stream"  ( al-Nahr ),  and 
as  the  star  a  stood  at  the  end  of  this  group,  it 
was  called  the  last  in  the  stream"  or  “the  last 
stream"  in  Arabic  Äkhir  al-nahr ,  or  Äkhir  nahr\ 
whence  its  present  name.  Comp.  Ideler,  Untersu¬ 
chungen  über  den  Urspr .  u •  d,  Bed .  der  Stern- 
narnen  p.  232  et  seq . 

AKHBÄR  MADJMÜ'A;  “collected  stories"  is 
the  title  of  an  anonymous  historical  work  of  the 
nth  cent,  of  the  Christian  era,  which  tells  at 
length  about  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Tärik,  the 
time  of  the  first  governors  and  the  civil  wars, 
os  also  about  the  reign  of  cAbd  al-Rahmän  I, 
whereas  about  the  time  of  Hishäm  I  until  that 
of  cAbd  al-Rahmän  III  it  only  contains  anec¬ 
dotes,  letters  and  poems.  The  full  title  is:  Ak£ - 
bar  madjmîfa  fi  \ ftitâh  al-Andalus  wa-dhikr  man 
watiyahü  min  al-umarâ*  i/3  dutllül  çAbd  al - 
Rahman  b,  Mucâwiya  wa-ta  ghallubbjhi  calaih3 
wa-mulk/dhi  fïhü  huwa  wa-walad"hu  wa'1-hurüb 
al-kaina  fl  dhâlika  bainahum.  Comp.  IbncAdhârï, 
al- Bay  an  al-mughrib  i.  Intr.  10 — 12.  —  Ajbar 
Afuchmud  (Coleccion  de  t  radiebnes ),  crânien  a  no- 
nima  del  Siglo  XI ,  dad  a  &  lus  por  primera  vez, 
traducida  y  anotada  por  Don  Emilio  Lafuente  y 
Alcantara  (=  Colleccion  de  obras  ardbigas  de 
his  tor  ia  y  geografia  que  publica  la  Real  Acade¬ 
mia  de  la  Historiay  Tomo  I;  Madrid  1867). 

(C.  F.  Seyijold.) 

al-AKHPARI  al-Sadr  b.  cAud  al-Rahmän  b. 
Emir  b.  al-Wal!  al-SAmh  al-Saiyid  al-Suqhaiyir 
b.  Muhammed  al-BntyCsï  al-MälikI  was  an  Ara¬ 
bian  author,  about  whose  life  nothing  further  is 
known.  Me  wrote  two  much-used  didactic  poems: 
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I.  mJ-Djawkar  aUmoknün  fl  fidk  at-(hal2(£a  «/■ 
fmnÜHy  about  rhetoric  with  a  commentary  by 
the  author,  lithographed  at  Cairo  1290;  with  a 
commentary  by  al-DamanhOrf  (who  died  1192  = 
1778)  lith.  at  Cairo  1290,  printed  ibid.  1308, 
1310;  with  glosses  added  by  MakhlQf  al-Miny&wI 
ibid.  1305.  —  2.  al-Sullam  al-murawnik  ß' l-man- 
tik ,  about  logic  in  94  radjaz-vcrscs,  written  in 
941  (1534),  printed  at  Cairo  in  1318  with  a 
commentary  by  the  author,  and  glosses  by  Sa'ld 
b.  Ibrahim  al-Tünisï  al-pjaziirï  Kaddüra(d.  1066  = 
1656),  and  in  1282,  1306  and  1308  with  glosses 
by  al-Badjüri  (d.  1277  =  1861);  glosses  by  Mu- 
hammed  b.  cAli  al-Sabbän  (d.  1206  =  1792)  on 
the  commentary  by  Ahmed  b.  *Abd  al-Fattäh  al- 
Molïawi  (d.  1 1 8 1  =  1767)  printed  at  Cairo  1310- 
13H;  commentary  by  al-Hasan  al-DerwIih  al- 
Kawlsanl  almut  1210  (1795),  with  glosses  in  the 
margin  by  Khattib  cOmar,  printed  at  Cairo  1 322; 
commentary  by  Muliammcd  al-Bannäni  (about 
X2II  =  1796)  lith.  at  Fez  1 3 13,  with  glosses  by 
HassSra,  printed  at  Fez  1 3 1 3.  —  Four  other  small 
writings  arc  to  be  found  in  Brockclmann,  Gcsch . 
d.  arab .  Litter,  ii.  356.  ( Brock ki  mann.) 

ai.-AKHFASH  is  the  surname  of  several  gram¬ 
marians,  of  whom  al-SuyUtl,  Muzhir  ii.  228  enu¬ 
merates  eleven.  The  best-known  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  three: 

1.  al-Aklifasji  al-Akbar  ‘Abd  al-HamTd  b. 
cAbd  AL-M.'BJId  Abu  ’l-Khattäb,  a  freedman 
of  a  tribe  of  Hadjar  (al-Bahrain),  the  collector 
of  numerous  dialectical  expressions  only  known 
through  him,  and  the  teacher  of  the  grammar¬ 
ians  ‘Isa  b.  cOmar  and  AbQ  ‘I’baida;  he  died  in 
177  (793).  Comp.  Ibn  Taghrlbardl  i.  485. 

2.  al-Akufasu  al-Awsaj  Sa'Iu  u.  Mascada 
ABU  ’l-Hasan,  the  most  famous  man  bearing  this 
name,  a  freedman  of  the  Tainlmitc  tribe  of  Mu- 
dj.lshi4  b.  Darim,  born  at  Balkh,  a  pupil  of  Slba- 
waihi,  whom  (although  his  elder)  he  survived, 
and  whose  “book”  he  propagated  by  his  teaching. 
He  died  in  the  year  221  (835),  according  to 
others  in  215  (830).  Of  his  own  writings  ( Fihrist 

i.  52)  nothing  remains.  His  Kitab  gharib  at - 
Kor*Hn  was  still  used  by  al-ThaclabI  (who  died 
427=1035),  Cat .  Brit»  Mus.  n°.  821,  and  his 
KitUb  at-milâyât,  which  after  the  manner  of  the 
books  fi  abyat  af-ma'anl  explained  difficult  verses, 
is  often  quoted  in  the  Khizanat  a  La  dab  (i.  391,  ,5; 

ii.  300,  17 ;  iii.  36  at  the  bottom,  527,  ao).  Comp. 
Ibn  Kotaiba  (ed.  Wiistenf.)  p.  271;  Ibn  Khallikän 
(cd.  Wiistenf.)  n°.  250;  Ibn  al-Anbârï  p.  184 — 
188;  Brockclmann,  Gcsch .  d .  arab.  Litter .  i.  105. 

3.  AL-A&UFASJi  al-Asohar  cAi.I  b.  Sui.ai.man 
b.  al-Mufahdal  Abu  ’l-Hasan,  the  pupil  of  al- 
Mubarrad  and  Thaclab,  was  not  famous  as  an 
author,  but  he  did  a  meritorious  work  by  trans¬ 
porting  grammatical  study  from  Bagdad  to  Egypt, 
where  Ahmed  al-Nahhäs  was  his  pupil.  He  died 
at  Bagdad  in  the  year  315  (928).  —  Comp. 
Brockclmann,  Gcsch.  d.  arab .  Litter .  i.  125; 
about  all  three  of  the  name:  Flügel,  Die  Gram¬ 
matischest  Schulen  der  Araber  p.  61  et  seq. 

(Bruckelmann.) 

ÄKHIR  (a.)  =  “The  last”  is  one  of  the 
“beautiful  names”  of  God.  —  Akhhir-i  Carihamba , 
the  last  Wednesday  in  the  month  of  Safar,  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  festival,  celebrated  in  India,  it  is  said, 
because  the  prophet’s  suffering  in  his  last  illness 
was  relieved  a  little  on  this  day.  The  Indian 
Shiites,  however,  consider  this  day  an  unlucky 
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one  and  call  It  Car&amb+d  /fir/.  La.  the  Wed* 
nesday  of  the  last  blast  of  the  trumpet  (on 
Doomsday).  Sweet  cakes  ate  baked  for  this  day, 
over  which  the  FUtiha  is  many  times  spoken  in 
the  name  of  the  Prophet.  Another  custom  is  the 
drinking  of  the  “7  sal3ms*\  that  is  of  the  seven 
Kor'än-vcrscs  xxxvi.  58;  xxxvii.  77;  xxxvii.  109; 
xxxvii.  120;  xxxvii.  130;  xxxix.  73  and  xcvii.  5. 
These  verses  are  written  l»y  a  mulU  on  a  banana- 
or  mangolcaf  or  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  while  the 
writing  is  still  wet,  they  are  washed  ofT.  Whoever 
drinks  the  water  used  for  this  purpose  may  be 
certain  of  future  peace  and  happiness.  Comp,  Iler- 
klots,  On  the  customs  of  the  Moosulmans  of  India 
p.  230  et  seq.\  Sell,  The  faith  of  Islam  (2nd  ed.) 
p.  313;  Garcin  de  Tassy,  V islamisme  d*afrh  U 
Coran  (3rd  ed.)  p.  334  et  seq. 

ÄKHIRA  (a.),  the  fern,  of  the  preceding  word, 
is  a  term  already  used  in  the  Korin  for  the  life 
to  come,  according  to  the  commentators  properly 
a/'där  al-aihira ,  “the  last  dwelling“,  as  opposed 
to  al-ilunya^  “the  nearer  (dwelling  place)”,  that 
is  the  present  world. 

AKÜLÄK  (a.),  plur.  of  Khulk  (“character”). 
The  akh/ak  are  the  traits  of  man’s  moral  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  science  of  the  akàlâk  Çitm  al - 
abAlâk)  is  moral  philosophy  when  presented  in 
a  didactic  form.  Passages  concerning  morality  are 
found  in  many  diverse  branches  of  literature: 
they  are  found  in  the  poets,  in  proverbs  and  in 
fables;  naturally  they  are  found  in  the  Kor*in 
and  its  commentaries,  and  in  the  collections  of 
traditions;  also  in  the  writings  of  lawyers,  to 
whom  morality  chiefly  appears  in  the  form  of 
casuistry,  then  in  the  historians  and  compilers 
of  anecdotes,  who  are  occasionally  moralists.  But 
the  science  of  moral  philosophy  differs  from  all 
this;  it  has  an  existence  of  its  own;  it  is  not  an 
extract  from  different  literary  works,  it  is  a  science 
which  is  in  fact  connected  with  the  tradition  of 
Greek  philosophy,  whether  it  be  with  the  oral 
traditions  transmitted  by  the  schools  and  convents 
of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Persia,  or  with  the  written 
traditions  handed  down  and  restored  by  the  work 
of  the  translators. 

Hadjdjl  Khalifa  has  defined  the  science  of  the 
akhlak  aS  :  “a  part  of  practical  philosophy”  (ed. 
Flügel,  i.  200  et  seq.)  This  definition  presup¬ 
poses  a  distinction  between  practical  philosophy 
and  speculative  philosophy,  which  is  already 
found  in  Plato,  but  which  the  Arabs  chiefly  knew 
through  the  tradition  of  the  schools.  Hidjdjl  Kha¬ 
lifa  adds,  quoting  Ibn  Sadr  al-Dln  al-Shirwânî 
(died  1036=  1626-1627),  fcâdî,  companion  of  the 
vizier  Nasuh  and  the  author  of  al-Fawafid  al-k£ä- 
kUntya  (“useful  things  for  the  KhâkXn”):  This  is 
the  science  of  virtues  and  the  way  to  acquire  them, 
of  vices  and  the  way  to  guard  against  them.  Cha¬ 
racters  and  acquired  virtues,  which  are  joined  with 
the  reasonable  soul,  are  its  data.  —  So  this  defi¬ 
nition  limits  moral  philosophy  to  the  methodical 
study  of  virtues  and  vices (alfatlail wa' t-radha3 il)^ 
thus  represented,  the  doctrine  of  the  atlilak  is 
nothing  hut  the  ethics  of  the  peripatetic  philo¬ 
sophy. 

A  preliminary  objection  may  be  raised  against 
the  very  possibility  of  a  part  of  that  science:  as 
it  is  a  man’s  character  which  constitutes  his  per¬ 
sonality,  his  individuality,  it  seems  that  character 
is  an  inherent  part  of  the  very  nature  of  man, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  changed.  So  there  may 
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exist  a  science  the  object  of  which  is  to  describe 
different  characters,  but  there  can  be  no  art  that 
can  possibly  alter  them.  HSdjdjI  Khalifa  reports 
this  objection,  raised  by  lbn  Çadr  al-Dln  ;  it  is 
also  found  in  many  other  moralists,  for  instance 
in  Yahyâ  b.  cAdf,  Qfrazäll  et  Naslr  al- Din  al* 
TflsL  Ibn  Çadr  al-Dln  even  defends  this  objection 
with  the  inspired  words:  ‘morals  correspond 
with  the  physical  body  and  cannot  be  modified”. 
His  answer  is  that  some  traits  of  character  are 
natural  and  others  acquired  by  habit;  that  if 
those  that  are  natural  are  fixed,  those  that  are 
the  consequence  of  habit  may  be  changed;  and 
that  way  of  looking  at  it,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  Greek  tradition,  is  corroborated  by  a  hadl(fi 
of  the  prophet  saying:  *1  have  been  sent  to  bring 
good  morals  ( makarim  al-akhlak)  to  perfection.”  — 
The  objection  and  the  answer  are  about  the  same 
in  GhazSlI  ;  but  he  develops  them  at  greater  length 
and  more  brilliantly. 

Moral  philosophy  thus  defined  should  not  be 
confounded  with  what  the  Arabs  call  adab ,  good 
education,  refinement  of  spirit  and  deportment, 
•l'honnêteté”  in  the  sense  this  word  had  in  France 
in  the  17th  century.  Adab  is  something  less  deep 
than  moral  philosophy,  and  of  wider  compass,  as 
the  term  comprises  a  good  literary  education,  which 
can  hardly  be  numbered  among  the  virtues,  at 
least  not  among  the  principal  ones.  With  moral 
philosophy  are  connected  the  na\lha ,  admonition 
or  counsel,  and  the  waflya%  recommendation  or 
testament;  under  these  two-  heads  Arabic  litera¬ 
ture  possesses  pieces,  attributed  to  important  per¬ 
sonages,  which  contain  moral  precepts,  but  they 
do  not  treat  of  moral  philosophy  in  a  methodical 
way;  therefore  those  essays  have  to  be  classed 
among  the  proverbs,  apophthegms  and  maxims. 
Let  us  only  mention,  by  way  of  example,  the 
recommendations  of  the  dying  NizSr  to  his  four 
children,  as  told  by  al-Asma^  ( Madfini  * l-adab , 
Bey  rout,  1896,  i.  53).  —  Moral  philosophy  is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  man  in  general;  yet  there 
are  some  treatises  on  morals  (the  a^Alak)  which 
apply  to  certain  particular  categories  of  individuals. 
The  most  important  ones  arc  those  concerning  the 
morals  of  princely  personages.  These  treat  of  po¬ 
litics,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs  as  in  those 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  are  a  branch  of  moral 
philosophy,  it  is  true,  but  a  branch  important 
enough  to  be  studied  apart.  There  are  also  trea¬ 
tises  on  the  morals  of  pious  men,  but  these  works 
do  not  really  treat  of  moral  philosophy,  for  mo¬ 
rality,  taken  by  itself,  must  be  distinguished  from 
mysticism  and  piety. 

We  are  not  perfectly  sure  which  Greek  works 
about  moral  philosophy  were  known  to  the  Arabs. 
The  Nicomachean  Ethics  are  said  to  have  l>een 
translated  by  IJunain  b.  Ish&k,  in  ta  books, 
under  the  title  KitUb  al-aUilUk^  but  the  Nico- 
mac  Mean  Ethics  only  consist  of  ten  books;  have 
we  to  suppose  that  to  this  translation  have  been 
joined  the  two  1x>oks  of  the  Magna  moralia }  Or 
it  this  only  a  variant  of  another  piece  of  inform¬ 
ation  with  which  wc  arc  furnished  elsewhere, 
according  to  which  Ish&k  the  son  of  llunain, 
and  not  llunain  the  son  of  IsliftV,  i*  said  to 
have  translated  the  commentary  of  Porphyrius  on 
the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  in  12  lx>oks,  where  the 
numlicr  of  12  books  has  also  been  obtained  by 
annexing  the  Magna  moralia  ?  We  know  that 
Ishäfc  the  son  of  ljunain  translated  the  comment¬ 


aries  of  Themistius  into  Syriac  and  perhaps  also 
Into  Arabic.  Al-Färibl  knew  the  Nicomachean 
Ethiet ,  the  Magna  moralia  and  the  Moral  Philo - 
sophy  of  Eudcmus\  he  himself  wrote  a  comment¬ 
ary  on  part  of  these  treatises;  Averroès  after¬ 
wards  paraphrased  the  Nicomachean  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy.  A  certain  Ibn  al-Khammär  translated  a 
book  on  ethics  which  Wenrich  thinks  must  have 
been  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  We  do  not  possess 
in  our  libraries  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Ni¬ 
comachean  Ethics .  The  physician  Abu’l-Faradj  eAbd 
Alläh  b.  al-Jaiyib  (died  435  =  1043)  is  said  to 
have  written  a  commentary  on  the  Ethics  ;  we 
possess  a  translation  from  the  Syrian  into  Arabic 
by  him  of  Aristotle's  sen p)  hptrijç,  fi  'l-fa<fila. 

The  moral  writings  of  Plato  treat  more  of  po¬ 
litics  than  of  moral  philosophy  properly  so-called  ; 
let  us  only  remember  that  his  treatise  about  the 
Laws  was  studied  by  Hunain  the  son  of  Ishity 
and  by  Yahyä  the  son  of  cAdI.  Of  Plutarch  there 
was  known  a  KitUb  al-riyada ,  a  book  on  moral 
exercise,  on  virtue,  translated  by  Kosta  the  son 
of  Lülfa.  A  treatise  on  the  “education  of  children” 
(Adab  al-\ibyan\  translated  by  AbQ  cAmr  Yohanna, 
the  son  of  Yasuf,  was  also  attributed  to  Plato. 
Wenrich  proposed,  without  very  strong  reason 
however,  to  change  the  name  of  Plato  into  that 
of  Plutarch  here. 

Of  the  Pythagorean  school  the  Arabs  have 
known  the  golden  verses  ( carmina  aurea)  which 
must  be  classed  among  the  maxims,  and  also  the 
maxims  of  the  philosopher  Sccundus.  Ibn  Mas- 
kawaihi  has  preserved  an  interesting  moral  trea¬ 
tise,  entitled  the  Tabula  Cebetis  which  seems  to 
be  a  work  of  the  stoical  school  (edited  by  Elich- 
man,  Leyden,  1640,  and  by  René  Basset,  Algiers 
1898).  Another  methodical  moral  treatise,  espe¬ 
cially  representing  the  Platonic  doctrines,  is  that 
which  bears  the  title  Mu'Utabat  al-nafs ,  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  soul;  this  treatise,  edited  by  Bar- 
denhewer  (Hermetis  trismegisti  qui  apud  Arabes 
fertur  de  castigations  animas  libellum\  Bonn, 
1873),  is  attributed  sometimes  to  Hernjes  Tris- 
megistus,  sometimes,  by  Ibn  Abl  UsaibPa,  to  So¬ 
crates  and  to  Plato,  and  sometimes,  in  a  manu¬ 
script  at  the  Bodleian,  under  the  title  Za$r  al- 
na/sy  to  Aristotle.  Its  real  origin  is  unknown; 
Bardcnhewer  thinks  it  is  the  work  of  a  Mussul¬ 
man  and  compares  it  to  the  writings  of  the 
Brothers  of  Purity;  Steinschneider  (Die  arabi¬ 
schen  Übersetzungen  aus  dem  Griechischen ,  p.  23) 
prefers  to  see  in  it  a  Greek  work  of  an  oriental 
Christian. 

Passing  by  several  *  testaments”  (waflyÏÏ)  and  tho 
•book  of  the  apple”  (KitUb  al-tuffâha\  an  apo¬ 
cryphal  dialogue  between  the  dying  Aristotle  and 
his  pupils,  written  in  imitation  of  Phaedon,  we 
must  still  mention:  a  treatise  on  Economics  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Christian,  which  Is  at  the  Kscurial;  a 
work  by  cAli  b.  RidwSn  (died  in  453=  1061  or 
460  =  1068),  a  kind  of  autobiography  into  which 
the  author  has  inserted  a  passage  about  morality 
and  politics,  which  was  afterwards  attributed  to 
Aristotle  and  translated  into  Hebrew;  and  a  les¬ 
son  in  morals  (fi  W-5d2b)  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Aristotle  for  Alexander,  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  (p.  203  of  the  catalogue). 

About  all  these  translations,  authentic  or  apo¬ 
cryphal,  see:  Wenrich,  Dc  auctorum  Graecorum 
versionibus  et  commentas  iis ,  Leipzig,  1842;  M. 
Steinschneider,  Die  arabischen  Übersetzungen  aus 
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dem  Griechischen  (in  Beihefts  sum  Centredblatt 
fur  Bibliothekswesen  xii.;  Leipzig  1S93). 

The  Mussulman  authors  who  have  written  in  a 
methodical  manner  about  moral  philosophy  are 
comparatively  few;  those  amongst  them  who  are 
famous  have  nearly  all  of  them  earned  their  fame 
by  other  writings,  so  that  we  must  conclude  that 
moral  philosophy,  considered  as  a  pure  and  inde¬ 
pendent  science,  has  not  been  cultivated  with 
great  predilection  in  the  Mussulman  world.  There 
are  three  titles  which  recur  with  more  insistence 
than  the  others.  These  are:  Kitâb  al-akhlâk  or 
treatise  on  morals;  Tahdhlb  al-akhtJk  or  correction 
of  morals,  in  Latin  Be  castigations  mcrum\  and 
Makarim  al-akhtaky  what  is  honorable  in  morals. 
We  have  already  met  this  last  expression  above; 
the  treatises  which  take  that  as  their  title  are  as 
a  rule  collections  of  traditions  attributed  to  the 
Prophet  and  to  various  other  persons  and  tend 
to  recommend  or  eulogize  the  different  virtues. 

The  first  moralist,  who  wrote  in  the  Arabic 
language,  is  the  celebrated  translator  of  KalUa 
wa-Dimna ,  Ibn  al-Mukaffac;  after  him  the  prin¬ 
cipal  writers  on  ethics  arc  the  Brothers  of  Purity 
{Jkkwan  fl/-/a/ü>),  Ibn  Maskawaih,  al-GhazMl  and 
Naslr  al-Dln  al-TflsT,  whose  treatise  entitled  Akhm 
lak-i  ndfirl  one  often  meets;  let  us  also  men¬ 
tion*  the  AkÀfâk-i  <{jaläll  and  the  AtÀlak-i  kU&ifly 
works  widely  read  in  the  east.  See  Carra  de  Vaux, 
Gaza li ,  Paris,  1 902. 

It  is  impossible  to  sum  up  in  a  few  lines  the 
moral  lessons  which  these  treatises  contain.  Let 
us  therefore  content  ourselves  with  offering  some 
indications  suited  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
study  of  works  of  this  kind. 

Front  the  remark,  which  we  have  made,  that 
most  of  the  moralists  of  Islam  were  chiefly  famous 
for  works  other  than  their  books  on  ethics,  may 
be  concluded  that  their  moral  philosophy  reflects 
Utc  nature  of  their  mind  and  of  their  work,  known 
from  the  rest  of  their  productions.  Thus  the  moral 
philosophy  of  a  specially  mystical  author  will 
not  lie  the  same  os  that  of  a  chiefly  dogmatic 
one;  that  of  a  dogmatic  author  will  differ  from 
that  of  a  philosopher,  and  that  of  philosopher 
from  that  of  a  poet  or  an  historian.  Moreover, 
according  to  what  one  knows  of  the  school  to 
which  an  author  belongs,  one  will  see  at  once 
whether  his  moral  philosophy  is  likely  to  come 
closer  to  that  of  Plato  or  to  that  of  Aristotle,  to 
that  of  the  writers  of  maxims  or  to  that  of  the 
Fathers.  Thus  in  the  book  entitled  Aidât  abat 
al-nafs,  which,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  the  work 
of  a  Mussulman,  one  finds  the  virtues  described 
in  the  Platonic  fashion:  the  principal  virtues  are 
here  namely  temperance,  wisdom  and  strength. 
In  Naslr  al-Dln  al-TflsI,  who  belongs  to  the  school 
of  the  Philosophers,  one  finds  them  divided  and 
described  in  the  peripatetic  and  scholastic  fashion, 
although  the  author  reserves  a  prominent  place 
for  justice,  according  to  the  Platonic  idea.  In 
al-Ghazäll,  who  has  fought  against  the  spirit  of 
the  school  of  the  Philosophers,  and  has  in  a 
large  measure  assimilated  himself  to  that  of  the 
Fathers,  one  finds  an  acuteness  of  analysis,  a 
profundity  of  views,  an  intensity  of  sentiment 
which  have  nothing  systematic  about  them,  but 
remind  one  on  the  contrary  of  the  experience  of 
ecclesiastics,  accustomed  to  the  direction  of  souls. 
And  in  Abshlhi  one  perceives  especially  a  praise¬ 
worthy  effort  to  unite  by  an  appearance  of  phi¬ 


losophical  order  a  Urge  number  of  small  bets 
which  are  In  a  way  the  crumbs  of  history. 

There  are  some  features  which  all  these  moral 
philosophies  have  in  common.  The  admiration 
specially  accorded  to  certain  virtues  such  as  re* 
signation,  contentment  with  one’s  fate,  command 
over  one’s  tongue,  patience,  is  a  disposition  which 
one  finds  in  all  these  different  authors  and  which 
is  specially  islamitic.  The  idea  of  considering 
the  vices  as  maladies  of  the  soul  and  moral  phi* 
losophy  as  a  kind  of  medical  science  is  also  com¬ 
mon  to  them  all;  with  the  mystics  the  compa¬ 
rison  is  completed  by  comparing  the  spiritual 
director  to  the  doctor.  Thus  moral  philosophy  is 
the  art  to  cure  diseases  and  to  keep  in  health. 
Its  aim  is  the  attaining  of  felicity;  this  aim  is 
taught  by  Aristotle  and  by  Plato.  One  also  no¬ 
tices  in  all  these  authors  a  certain  rather  scholastic 
wish  to  effect  a  methodical  division  of  the  vir¬ 
tues;  that  division  is  founded  on  the  analysis  of 
the  faculties  of  the  soul,  each  faculty  having  its 
virtue  and  its  vice,  and  sometimes  the  vice  U 
conceived  as  the  opposite  of  the  virtue  and  some¬ 
times  the  moralist  admits  two  vices  the  one  the 
result  of  excess,  the  other  of  want,  lying  on  either 
side  of  a  middle  state,  where  the  virtue  resides; 
this  is  the  well-  known  idea  of  the  golden  mean. 
The  virtues  which  are  often  spoken  of  in  Mus¬ 
sulman  ethics  are,  besides  those  we  have  already 
mentioned:  the  delight  of  the  soul,  exaltedness 
of  thought,  liberality,  gratitude,  indulgence,  gentle¬ 
ness,  chastity  ;  often  blamed  vices  are  :  lying,  envy, 
anger,  intemperance,  pride.  Special  chapters  are 
often  devoted  to  friendship,  sociability  and  to 
the  duties  of  the  different  classes. 

Bibliography :  Hädjdjl  Khalifa,  under 
Akhlak.  Among  printed  works  we  may  men¬ 
tion:  Ibn  abi  ’1  Rabl*,  Kitâb  sulük  al-mâlik 
fi  tadblr  al-mamâlik  (Cairo,  1286);  Ibn  Maska- 
waihi,  El  tahdhlb  at-akhtâk  (Cairo,  1298-1299); 
al- M award!,  Àdâb  al-dunyâ  wa  ’ l-dïn  (Constan¬ 
tinople,  1299;  Cairo  1309-1310);  al-Ghazâll, 
Kitâb  aiyuha  'l-walad  ( 0  Kind!  DU  berühmte 
ethische  Abhandlung  Gazalis  arab .  u .  deutsch 
von  Hammer- Purgs  tall  ;  Vienna  1838);  the 
same,  Klmiyâ-i  sacâdat  (pers.  ;  published  at 
Calcutta,  Lucknow,  Bombay;  English  transla¬ 
tion  by  Homes,  Albany  N.  Y.  1873),  the  same, 
Mizân  al-amal \  Hebrew  translation  Mdzcnl  fedeh 
(cd.  Coldenthal,  1839);  Naslr  al-l)In  'j'Qsl, 
Akhlâk-i  Nâfirl  (pub.  at  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
Lucknow,  Lahore,  etc.);  Djaläl  al-Dln  al-Daw- 
wânl,  AkbJâk-i  fia  tall  (or  La  warn!  al-iibrak)\ 
Husain  WA(i$  Kä^hifi,  AkhlUk-i  muhsinl  (per»., 
publ.  many  times  in  the  east);  SMI  b.  Amr 
Allah  Kinälizäde,  Akhlâk-i  ‘ala'i  (turkish  ed. 
Büläfc,  1248).  —  Cone,  the  Persian  works  about 
the  akhlâk  comp.  Geiger  and  Kuhn,  Grundr .  der 
iron .  PhiloL  ii.  348-349,  and  index  ii.  722  s.  v. 
Achlâq.  (Carra  he  Vaux.) 

AKHLÄT  or  Khii.At  (better  than  Khalat  ;  comp, 
f.  i.  Maräfid,  ed.  Juynboll,  p.  360)  is  a  town  on 
the  western  shore  of  lake  Wfin,  in  the  Middle 
Ages  one  of  the  largest  towns  of  Armenia,  very 
populous  and  strongly  fortified.  Comp.  Ritter, 
Erdkunde  x.  324-328;  G.  lc  Strange,  The  lands  of 
the  eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1905)  p.  183; 
Ch.  Schefer,  Sefcr-Nameh  (Paris,  1881)  p.  21 
et  scq.  In  the  9th  century  after  Christ  Akhlât 
was  taken  by  the  Arabs,  but  in  the  year  928  it 
was  again  taken  from  them  by  the  Byzantines. 
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comp.  Weil,  Gesch.  d.  C hall  fen  IL  638.  Later  ob 
Akblä|  came  again  under  the  role  of  native  prin¬ 
ces.  2a  the  year  1100  the  family  of  the  Seidig 
Sttkxxmn  al-Kutbl  took  the  town  from  the  Mer» 
wloides,  then  its  lords,  and  established  his  own 
rule.  Comp.  Tomaschek,  Sasun  (=  Sitzungsberichte 
der  fhil.-hist,  Classe  der  hais ,  Akademie  d.  Wis- 
sensch n  voL  133!  n*.  iv.  p.  31  et  seq.).  About 
later  sieges  and  conquests  see  Saint-Martin,  Mé¬ 
moire  sur  r Arménie,  i.  p.  103  et  seq .  and  Stan¬ 
ley  Lane-Poole,  The  Mohammedan  Dynasties  p. 
170.  In  the  years  1232  and  1244  Akhlät  was 
taken  by  the  Mongols;  cp.  Tomaschek,  loc.  at, 
p.  34  et  seq.  ;  Quatremire,  Hist,  des  Mongols  de 
la  Perse  (Paris,  1836)  i.  340,  344.  The  Byzan¬ 
tine  writers  call  the  town  XA/dr  or  XgAufr;  the 
Armenian  authorities  Chlatc  (Chelât);  according 
to  the  latter  the  town  belonged  to  the  canton 
Bznunikc  of  the  province  of  Tu(a)rubcran;  cp. 
Hübschmann,  in  the  Indogermanischen  Forschun¬ 
gen  xvi.  (1904)  328.  The  place  still  exssts  to  this 
day  and  possesses  very  interesting  ruins;  cp.  Ritter, 
lac,  cit.\  Reclus,  Nouv,  géogr,  univers,  ix,  376. 

(Streck.) 

AKHMlM  is  a  town  in  upper  Egypt.  Akhmlm 
Is  the  old-Egyptian  Epu  or  KbentS-Min,  hence 
Coptic  &hmin,  Arabic  Akhmlm  or  Ikhmlm;  the 
Greeks  called  it  Chemmis  or  Panopolis.  It  lies 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  26°  35'  N.  Lat. 
and  has  now  28000  inhabitants.  In  the  early 
Arabian  time  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a  separate 
canton  (kUra),  from  the  end  of  the  time  of  the 
Fatimides  until  the  time  of  the  Mamelukes  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ikhmlmlya.  To-day  it 
belongs  to  the  district  Sôtâg  in  the  province  of  Girgä. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Akhmlm  was  a  flourishing 
town,  surrounded  by  arable  land,  sugar-cane  plant¬ 
ations,  vineyards  and  date  palms.  It  possessed  two 
mosques  and  several  Christian  churches.  Also 
weaving  was  practised  on  a  modest  scale,  os  it 
had  already  been  done  in  Strabo’s  time  and  is 
still  to-day;  linen  and  probably  also  cotton  mate¬ 
rials  were  manufactured  there  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighlxnirhood.  As  in  all  industrial  towns 
of  Etfjpt  the  Christian  element  predominated  at 
Akhmlm;  today  8000  Copts  are  still  living  there. 
They  were  famous  for  their  magic  art.  All  sorts  of 
superstitions  and  legends  are  connected  with  the 
templeruins,  called  Birba  or  Barba ,  which  were 
still  well  preserved  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
sculpture  of  which  (human  beings,  animals,  stars 
etc.)  has  given  occasion  to  all  sort*  of  fancies. 
According  to  Ibn  JJjubair  one  of  these  temples 
covered  a  surface  of  220  X  *6°  metres,  and  num¬ 
bered  40  pillars,  llis  description  of  the  temple 
has  special  interest  for  Egyptologists. 

Bibliography :  KM(a(  i.  239;  YfikUt, 
Mu'djam  i.  165;  Abu ’1  Fidä*  (ed.  Michaelis) 
p.  17;  Ibn  ßjubair  (cd.  de  Goejc)  p.  60  et  seq. 
(transi,  by  Schiapparclli,  p.  31  et  seq.)\  Kal- 
k  ash  and  I'  (transi,  by  Wüstenfeld)  p.  94,  107; 
Ibn  Battra  i.  103  et  seq.\  Bibl.  geogr.  Arab. 
(ed.  de  Goeje)  iii.  201;  vii.  332;  viii.  22; 
Idrlsï  p.  46  et  seq\  Quatrcmère,  Mémoires 
sur  I Egypte  1.  448;  Amélineau,  Géographie 
de  t Egypte  p.  18  et  seq.\  Baedeker,  Egypt 
(6«k  ed.,  1908)  p.  229.  (C.  H.  Becker.) 

AKHNÜKH,  arabic  form  of  the  name  Henoch 

i«s  IDKfs]. 

ÄKHÖR  (p.;  pehl.  a&Awar ,  send  B-kwara , 
corresponding  to  awo-k&warena',  Yaçna  i.  45; 


•stable”  Danaesteter);  ssm  •stable”;  passed  into 
Turkish  and  thence  Into  the  Arabic  of  Syria 
(Cuche,  Diction,  arabe-français ,  s .v.).  —  Akl&r- 
sälUr  ä  “master  of  the  stables”;  about  his  funct¬ 
ions,  see  Quatremère,  Hist,  des  sultans  mamlouks 
i.  1 19,  note  3. 

Bibliography,  J.  Darmesteter,  Études 
iraniennes  i.  114;  U.  136;  Hübschmann.  Fers, 
Stud.  p.  5.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

al-AKHRAS  cAbd  al-GhaffAr  b.  cAbd  al- 
WAhid  b.  Wahb,  an  Arabian  poet,  who  was  bora 
about  the  year  1220  (1805)  in  al-Mawsil,  and 
died  1290  (1874)  in  al-Basra.  His  surname  al- 
Akhras  (the  dumb  one)  he  owed  to  an  impedi¬ 
ment  in  his  speech.  One  of  his  patrons,  the  wall 
of  Bagdad  Däwad-Pasha.  **nt  him  to  India,  in 
order  that  he  mi^ht  unde  an  operation.  As  this 
could  not  be  done  with*  u.  endangering  his  life 
however,  the  operation  never  took  place.  In  his 
poems,  which  were  very  popular  in  his  native 
country  ‘Irak,  he  follows  the  example  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  He  wrote  many  Qhazals  and  Muivasà- 
shahs,  but  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  collect 
them  into  a  diwftn.  This  was  done  after  his  death 
by  Ahmed  ‘Izzat-Pasha  al-Fârükï,  who  in  1304 
(1886/1887)  had  the  collection  printed  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  under  the  title  of  al-firas  al-anfas 
fl  sh?r  al-Ahhras. 

Bibliography :  Djir^jl  Zaidän,  MashTihlr 
a l- shark  ii.  200  et  seq.\  Cl.  Iluart,  Littéra¬ 
ture  arabe  p.  426. 

AKHSHÄM  (p.)  =s  “evening”,  one  of  the 
five  j/?/<7/-times  with  the  Persians  and  the  Turks. 

AKHSlKATH  was  in  the  4‘h  (10th)  century 
the  capital  of  Fargh&na;  under  BäbSr  it  was  the 
second  of  the  large  towns  and  was  then  called 
Akbsl;  still  in  the  I  id»  (17th)  century  the  present 
capital  NamangSn  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bahr  al- 
asrHr  (Ethé,  India  Office  n°.  575,  f®.  io8b  as 
one  of  the  less  important  sisters  ( iawab of 
Akljsl*  According  to  Bäbar,  AkljsIkaLh  was  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Sir,  near  the 
place  where  the  Kasan-Sai  joins  it.  At  present 
there  still  exist  (near  the  villages  AkhsI  and 
Shnhand)  the  ruins  of  the  old  citadel  (Iski  Ak]}sf, 
1000  steps  from  west  to  east,  600  steps  from 
north  to  south,  about  150  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water  of  the  Sir;  explored  in  the  year 
1885  by  professor  Veselovsky  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh).  Information  concerning  the  state  of  the 
ruins  may  be  found  in  the  Sredneaziatski  IVUst- 
nik  (russ.)  Tashkent,  July  1896. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

al-AKH^AL,  an  Arabian  Christian  poet,  bora 
about  the  year  640  of  the  Christian  era  at  al- 
Hira  ( Aghanl  vii.  170)  or  in  the  Syrian  desert 
not  far  from  Rusäfa,  where  his  clan  camped; 
comp,  the  Diwan  al-At&tal ,  ed.  of  1891—1892 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  /?.),  p.  82,  1  and  Aghanl 
xi.  59  et  seq.  His  real  name  was  Qhiyäth  b.  Salt  b. 
Tärika.  He  belonged  to  the  taghlibite  clan  of  the 
Hjusham  b.  Bekr  (comp.  D.  pp.  176, 178;  Aghanl 
vii.  169;  Machriq ,  1 904  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
M.),  at  the  bottom  of  p.  479),  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  clans  of  Arabia.  His  mother  LailS  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Christian  tribe  of  Yad.  As  he  him¬ 
self  adopted  the  surname  Akhtdl,  it  cannot  have 
reminded  him  of  anything  disagreeable;  his  enemies 
called  him  Dawbal  (“pig,  wolf’)  ( D .  p.  1).  From 
his  eldest  son  he  took  the  kunya  Aba  Malik.  Being 
descended  from  the  Christian  Taghlibites,  he  lived 


àl-ÀKHTAL. 


and  died  a  Christian:  If  necessary  the  satires  of 
Ejartr  would  prose  it.  His  dfwin  shows  few  traces 
of  his  Christianity,  which  was,  moreover,  super¬ 
ficial  as  all  religious  faith  among  the  Bedouins; 
mention  is  made  of  Saint  Sergius,  of  the  cross, 
of  monks,  of  Christian  oaths;  to  these  may  be  op¬ 
posed  Islamitic  expressions  —  comp.  A  pp.  78, 
119,  184,  204;  dlwfin,  ed.  of  1905  (hereafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  B.\  p.  171,  Ä,  —  current  expressions 
which  prove  the  influence  of  his  surroundings 
(comp.  AghUnl  vii.  IJ3).  He  appeared  in  public 
with  a  golden  cross  round  his  neck,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Arabian  Christians,  turned 
to  the  east  when  praying,  received  communion 
and  humbly  submitted  to  the  public  penance  that 
his  confessor  imposed  on  him.  He  proudly  re¬ 
pulsed  the  Caliph's  offers,  inviting  him  to  change 
his  religion  (A  p.  1 54)  and  reproached  his  ad¬ 
versaries  that  “hunger  and  not  conviction”  had 
led  them  to  Islam  (A  p.  315,  ,?).  The  way  he 
practised  evangelical  morality  is  more  unpleasant: 
he  was  divorced  and  married  again  a  divorced 
woman,  a  common  practice  among  Arabian  Chris¬ 
tians.  Did  he  add  to  these  a  slave-wife  which 
a  son  of  Ziyâd  had  given  to  him  (Z>,  p.  315,  ,3)? 
Margoliouth  (. Mohammed  p.  40)  states  it  but  docs 
not  prove  it.  Al-Akhtal  was  a  great  drinker.  But, 
apart  from  the  influence  of  the  ancients,  whom 
he  knew  and  imitated,  drinking  was  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  a  proof  of  their  independence  from  Islam. 
Personally  al-Akhtal,  together  with  several  fellow- 
Mussulmans  viii.  15;  ix.  78;  xi  39)  saw 

in  it  a  source  of  inspiration.  He  was  seen  in 
public  houses  in  the  company  of  Häshlmidcs  and 
a  son  of  cOlhmSn  (A  p.  27,  a;  B.  p.  174).  In 
his  whole  conduct  it  seems  more  difficult  to  condone 
his  intercourse  with  female  singers  of  very  loose 
morals,  than  his  nastbs ,  a  kind  of  platonic  love 
(A/,  p.  479:  hubb  bi-ghair  fahsJi)  which  became 
a  common  place  subject  of  poetry.  His  diwftn  is 
chaste,  some  very  realistic  passages  (comp.  B . 
p.  105,  106,  109-110,  165,  ,5)  excepted,  as  is 
easily  explicable  considering  the  obscene  character 
of  Arabian  satire.  Let  us  only  think  of  Djarlr, 
Farazdak  and  a  great  lady  of  the  Ansär,  Ha¬ 
mida  (AçhUnl  viii.  139-140).  Like  all  the  Tnghli- 
bites,  al-Akhtal  belonged  to  the  monophysite  con¬ 
fession;  this,  however,  did  not  hinder  him  from 
being  the  friend  of  the  very  influential  Melkite 
family  of  Ihn  Sardjün. 

When  Kacb  b.  J_>jucail,  the  poet  of  the  Umai- 
yades,  was  invited  by  Yazld,  the  son  of  Muca- 
wiya,  to  attack  the  Ansar,  he  let  the  young  al-Akhtal, 
who  belonged  to  the  same  tribe  as  he,  take  his 
place.  But  the  success  of  this  virulent  hi$3* 
(A  p.  314)  would  have  cost  him  his  life,  if 
Yazld  had  not  intervened.  From  that  time  he 
shared  his  table  and  accompanied  him  to  Mecca. 
At  this  period  his  panegyrics  on  the  Umaiyades 
began;  Yazld,  eAbd  Allah  b.  Mu'awiya  (according 
to  commentators  in  D .  p.  167 — 176;  comp.  B. 
pp.  63 — 72;  however  the  battle  of  Mardi  Râhit, 
which  took  place  after  Yazld’s  reign,  is  mention¬ 
ed);  Khfilid  b.  Yazld;  on  their  lieutenants:  Ziyäd 
and  his  sons,  al-Hadjdjädj  etc.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed  official  poet  of  the  dynasty  (Ag/tanl  xii. 
172,  176)  by  *Abd  al-Malik,  he  sings  the  praise 
of  the  Caliph,  his  relations  such  as  'Omar  b.  cAbd 
al*cAzIz,  his  sons  al-Walîd,  Sulaimän,  exalts  the 
memory  of  cOthmän  ( D .  pp.  39,  c,  172 — 174),  at¬ 
tacks  their  *  enemies  :  cAlidcs,  Zubairides,  AnsSr, 
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(/>.  pp.  5»— 64,  73 — 7*i  93—94!  *«4,  «77— »7*. 
289  etc.)  the  Kaisites,  hostile  to  the  Marwinidcs 
since  Mardj  Rfihi(;  a  real  political  poet,  petted 
by  those  in  power  and  feared  by  the  opposition! 
That  part  of  his  dlwSn  has  great  historical  im¬ 
portance:  in  it  one  finds  the  old  tf/Ubi/lya  still 
surviving,  the  echo  of  contemporary  passions, 
and  in  the  proud  and  independent  attitude  of 
al-Akhtal  (A/,  p.  478—482)  the  tolerance  of  the 
Umaiyades,  who  are  still  Arabs  rather  than  Mus¬ 
sulmans.  The  influence  exercised  by  this  Christian 
is  not  one  of  the  least  instructive  aspects  of  that 
period  of  transition.  According  to  B.  p.  17^— 

1 71,  cAbd  Allah  b.  [}jarlr  al-Badjall  (and  not 
Hjaball  as  B.  has  it)  had  definitely  allied  himself 
with  the  Umaiyades.  The  rivalry  of  al-Akhtal 
ond  Lljarlr  has  remained  famous  in  literary  history  ; 
as  a  rule  the  former  had  the  advantage  of  his 
rival,  who  was  less  biting  and  more  trivial;  their 
nnkliU  are  a  favourite  theme.  Al-Akhtal,  Lljarir 
anil  Farazdak  together  form  the  first  class  (<*/- 
( abaka  a  group  of  three  standing  apart, 

with  which  Arabian  criticism  has  found  nothing  * 
to  compare  since  Isläm.  But  critics  do  not  always 
agree  about  their  respective  value,  a  subject 
which  has  raised  interminable  discussions  among 
the  ‘Abblsidc  grammarians  (Baihalfl,  MahUsin 
p.  458).  If  al-Akhtal  had  not  been  the  Chris¬ 
tian  author  of  mischievous  verses  against  UUm, 
they  would  have  agreed  to  accord  the  palm  to 
him.  His  style  being  usually  more  chastened, 
he  reminded  one  more  of  the  ancient  models.  In 
satire,  in  the  he  i«  undoubtedly  the 

first.  In  panegyrics  his  inspiration  carries  him  to 
much  higher  flights  than  his  rivals,  who  are 
much  more  vulgar.  Notwithstanding  his  “Welt¬ 
anschauung”  which  is  frankly  that  of  a  Bedouin, 
we  sec  the  courtier  in  this  Taghlibite,  who  more¬ 
over,  loves  a  roaming  life  and  hates  the  life  at 
Damascus  (A  p.  1 2 1,  6).  The  Christian  betrays 
himself,  we  believe,  not  so  much  by  professions 
of  faith  as  by  the  rarity  of  obscene  passages,  which  . 
his  rivals  indulged  in.  In  that  respect  al-Akhtal 
could  say  like  Nusaib  (AgbSnl  i.  145)  that  a 
young  girl  might  read  his  dlwSn.  As  in  the  case 
of  ÿjammflkb  and  Hutai’a  (AçbiïMi  viii.  102) 
one  might  find  fault  with  some  of  his  ka^hlas  in 
that  they  arc  too  artificial,  do  not  run  smoothly 
and  are  all  of  them  difficult  :  he  was  not  a  matblf 
poet  and  did  not  care  to  pass  for  one  either.  The 
eulogy  on  the  Umaiyades  (A  p.  98—112)  is 
considered  his  masterpiece,  where  may  be  read 
the  verse  which  immortalizes  the  hilm  of  those 
caliphs:  “Terrible  in  their  wrath,  when  they  are 
resisted,  they  are  the  most  merciful  men,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  power”  (A  p.  104,  8).  Although 
it  is  true  that  al-Akhtal  imitated  his  predecessors  . 
and  borrowed  their  verses,  yet  he  has  never  com¬ 
mitted  plagiarism  with  such  brazen-faced  cyni¬ 
cism  as  Farazdak.  One  part  of  his  diwSn  (A 
pp.  106,  129,  133,  135,  268—269;  B.  pp.  167— 
169;  comp.  Kutäml,  pieces  2,  8,  9,  IO,  1 3)  sings 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  wars  of  his  tribe  with  the 
Kaisites,  who  had  first  been  their  allies  against 
Kalb.  Having  fought  in  those  wars,  in  which  he 
lost  his  son,  he  assures  us  that  he  showed  great 
courage  (A  p.  27);  exaggerated  praise!  Al-Akhtal 
had  no  warlike  temperament;  from  the  butchery 
of  Bisljr  (Kutäml,  23, 40,  4?),  which  his  poetic 
he  escaped  by  flight.  Alluding  to  the  connivance 
of  cAbd  al-Malik  he  cried  out  before  him:  “If 
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intemperance  (Agißnl  xL  59-60)  had  provoked, 
the  Korxiahites  in  their  power  refuse  justice  to 
us,  we  can  leave  them  alone*’  (D.  p.  11)!  —  a 
revolutionary  verse  which  conies  close  to  that  in 
which  he  declares  the  obscure  cAbd  Allah  b. 
Sa'fd  b.  al-cAsf,  the  descendant  of  a  Taghlibite 
(B.  p.  117-118)  and  the  brother  of  the  one  who 
had  all  but  overcome  *Abd  al- Malik,  *  worthy  to 
command**.  These  audacious  utterances  did  not 
deprive  him  of  the  favour  of  the  Caliph.  Walld  1 
—  his  poet  was  called  cAdI  b.  al-Rity&c  (Aghünl 
viii.  179—184)  —  showed  no  very  warm  admi¬ 
ration  for  al-Ahhlal.  This  Caliph,  not  a  very  cul¬ 
tured  man ,  paraded  a  Mussulman  fervour  (Aghânl 
vii.  69,  »).  The  Bakritcs,  for  a  long  time  the  enemies 
of  the  Taghlibites  (comp.  B .  p.  161-162),  chose 
him  as  an  arbitrator  and  al-Akh;al  pronounced 
judgment  in  the  mosque.  He  must  have  died 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Walld  I.  Ibn  cAbd 
Rabbihi  (c/kd  i,  155;  iii.  70)  prolongs  his  life 
until  the  reign  of  cOmar  II,  doubtless  deceived 
by  some  verses  (D.  p.  277-278)  recited  before 
the  accession  of  that  Caliph.  If  we  have  been 
right  in  giving  db  640  as  the  year  of  his  birth, 
al'Akbtal  attained  his  seventieth  year  and  in  that 
case  his  poetic  career  lasted  about  forty  years.  No 
descendants  of  his  are  mentioned. 

Bibliography :  Sälhänl,  Dlw'än  al~A£/t(al 
(D.)  p.  i — xiii,  1 — 400  (Beyrout  1891-1892); 
the  same,  Diwan  de  Ahfal,  photolithographic 
reproduction  of  the  Ms.  of  Bagdad  (//.),  pref. 
p.  l — 12;  text  pp.  1—189  (Beyrout  190});  the 
same,  in  Machriq  1904  (AT.)  p.  475  et  seq.\ 
Aghanl%  passim ,  especially  vii.  169—188;  Ibn 
Jvotaiba,  Kitab  al-ihfr  (cd.  de  Goeje)  p.  286; 
SuyQJi,  Afuthir  ii.  217;  Ibn  ‘Abd  Rabbihi, 
c/hd  ii.  53;  11.  Lammens,  Le  Chantre  des 
Omiades :  notes  biographiques  et  littéraires  sur 
le  poète  arabe  chrétien  Ah(al  (Paris,  1895) 
pp.  1 — 208  (extract  from  the  Journ .  As.  1895); 
the  same,  Un  poète  royal  a  la  cour  des  Omia¬ 
des  de  Damas  p.  1 — 63  (extract  of  the  Revue 
de  f  Orient  chrétien  1904);  the  same,  Etudes 
sur  le  règne  du  calife  M<rawia  Br  pp.  397 — 
404;  Wiener  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  Kunde  des  Mor¬ 
genlandes  v.  160  et  seq.\  xv.  1  et  seq. 

(H.  Lammens.) 

AKHTAR  (p.)  =s  star. 

AKHTARl  is  the  fa^allu;  of  Muslity  al-Dln 
Mustafa  b.  Shams  al-Dln  al-Karatyis&rl  (d.  968  = 
1561).  lie  wrote  an  Arabic-Turkish  Dictionary 
(952 — 1545),  known  by  the  name1  of  Akhtarl 
kablr  (there  are  also  concise  recensions),  and  printed 
at  Constantinople  (1242,  1256,  1292).  Cp.  Flügel, 
Die  arab.  pers.  u.  türk.Hss.zu  Wien  i.  119— 120. 

AjfflUND,  also  2&hün  (Castelli;  Shakspear; 
Polak,  rersien  i.  269)  and  âkhawând  (Shakspear, 
Richardson,  Vullers)  =  “schoolmaster**;  East  Tür¬ 
kisch  akhondy  akhon  (Vambéry,  Ùagataische  Sprach¬ 
studien  p.  205;  Sulaiman-Kfcndi,  Lu  ghat- i  Caga- 
tUi  p.  6)  ;  üh&Undl  and  dkhawiindi  ~  “office  of 
schoolmaster'*  (Quatrcmère,  Hist,  des  Sultans 
mamlouksy  i.  69).  —  The  original  meaning  of 
the  word  is  *  under-master",  “substitute”,  from  3 
+  hkwând  (khwandy  tàund),  contraction  of  khuda- 
wend ),  which  occurs  in  the  compound  names  of 
Mlr-Kbond  aQd  Khond-Emlr.  According  to  Quatre- 
mère  {ibid.  1.  6$,  note  96),  it  is  not  found  in 
use  until  after  Timur's  invasion;  —  Akljwand- 
Shlh  is  the  name  of  a  poet  of  ShlrSz  (Pertsch, 
Cat.  Hss.  Berlin  p.  682;  Justi,  Iran .  Namenbuch 


p.  13s);  Akhïïnsfide  as  “the  schoolmaster's  son” 
is  the  surname  of  Mlrzft  Fatty  ‘All  [q.  v.],  a  play¬ 
wright,  who  wrote  comedies  In  Azeri  Turkish 
[see  khawand.)  (Cl.  Huart.) 

‘AÇÏD  (a.)  =  commander-in-chief  in  the  wars 
and  expeditions  of  the  Arabian  Bedouins. 

‘AKIDA  (A.;  plur.  Wi*)  is  a  word  which 
signifies  the  article  of  faith,  the  proposition,  to 
which  the  faith  is  strongly  attached,  as  it  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  concrete  term  cuhda  “knot”.  The 
writer  of  the  Tarifât  gives  the  following  defin¬ 
ition  of  the  *ak(?id\  “that“  in  which  the  dogma 
itself  is  kept  in  view,  not  the  practice”.  They 
are  indeed  formulas,  in  more  or  less  concise 
phrasing,  serving  to  express  the  principles  of  re¬ 
ligion,  the  the  latter,  according  to  the  defin¬ 

ition  of  the  Tacrlfät ’,  are  the  truths,  “the  rea¬ 
son  of  which  consists  in  themselves,  and  on  which 
the  others  are  based”.  There  is  a  science  of  the 
«/*?/;  the  'atâid  do  not  properly  constitute  a 
science;  they  are  only  sayings.  They  can  be 
considered  as  a  preface  to  the  usül\  the  *  Akt? id 
of  Tahäwl  bear  the  double  title  of  “creed  ( 'Aklda ) 
of  the  people  of  the  Sunna ,  or  preface  (mukad- 
dirnd)  to  the  principles  of  religion”. 

In  Islam  as  a  matter  of  course  an  officiai  re¬ 
daction  of  the  dogmas  of  faith  has  never  existed, 
the  Islamic  theory  of  the  revelation  precluding 
the  appearance  of  personalities  like  the  apostles 
of  Christianity,  composing  a  creed  with  help 
from  above.  But  many  doctors,  mystics  and  even 
philosophers,  have  tried  to  give  substantial  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  faith;  and  several  of  these  texts 
have  since  been  adopted,  taught  and  commented 
on  by  the  theologians  in  the  Islamic  schools. 

This  kind  of  writings  seems  to  go  back  as  far 
at  least  as  the  4th  century  of  the  Hidjra.  The 
one  that  has  enjoyed  the  greatest  vogue  is  that 
of  NajJjm  al-Dln  cOmar  al-Nasaft  (d.  537  = 
1142-1143);  on  it  various  commentaries  have  been 
written,  notably  by  Sacd  al-Dln  Mascüd  al-Tafta- 
zänl  (d.  791  or  792  =  1389-1390).  To  this  com¬ 
mentary  glosses  were  afterwards  added  by  Mulla 
Ahmed  b.  MQsS,  commonly  called  Khaydll  (d. 
860  =  1456),  by  Mulla  Kastallânl  (d.  901  = 
1495-1496),  by  Mulls  Sal  äh  al-Dln,  tutor  of  Sul¬ 
tan  BSyazId,  and  by  still  another.  Hädjdjl  Kha¬ 
lifa,  who  has  a  long  article  on  this  subject,  even 
quotes  glosses  on  the  glosses  of  Khayäll.  It  is  on 
the  treatise  of  Nasal!  that  d’Ohsson  founded  his 
exposition  of  the  Mussulman  doctrine. 

When  one  studies  theology  at  the  universities 
from  a  series  of  works  like  those  mentioned,  the 
student,  during  the  first  four  years,  may  only 
read  the  original  treatise  (main)  and  its  comment¬ 
ary  (sharh)'y  only  during  the  ensuing  years  he 
may  study  the  glosses  and  the  paraphrases  (ha- 
•wâshl  and  takarir  ;  see  Pierre  Arminjon,  V en¬ 
seignement^  la  doctrine  et  la  vie  dans  les  univer-  m 
sit és  musulmanes  d' Egypte  ;  Paris  1907). 

Besides  Nasaft,  the  oldest  scholars  who  have 
written  c Aka  id  are  al-TahäwI  (d.  321=933) 
and  al-Samartyandl  (d.  342  =  953*954)»  a°d  Ik« 
most  celebrated  are:  the  Imam  al-Haramain,  the 
tutor  of  (jtyazäll  (d.  478  =  1085-1086);  Qha- 
zS.il  himself,  who  wrote  a  book  under  the  title 
of  **Akt?id"  as  part  of  his  great  work  Ihyl Ÿ 
culüm  al-dln  ;  al-Idjl,  the  author  of  the  Mawâkif 
(d.  756=1355);  the  mystics  and  founders  of 
orders  Shihäb  al-Dïn  cOmar  al-Suhrawardl,  cAbd 
al-Kädir  Gllänl  and  Aba  Madyan;  the  voluminous 
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writer  on  philosophy  Mul)yi  l-DTn  h.  al  cAr»bI 
(<L  638  »  1240-1341);  the  abftikh  AbH  *Abd 
Alllh  al-SanttsI,  ÇOfl  of  Tlemcen  (d.  892  =  1487). 
There  are  also  *Ak3*id  of  the  learned  Naslr  ai- 
Dfn  jQst,  of  the  celebrated  commentator  of  the 
Kor’än  al-BaidäwI  [q.  v.]  and  others  of  the  mahdl 
Ibn  TUmart.  There  are  *  Aka' id  in  verse,  e.  g. 
the  well-known  poem  of  al-Cshl  al-Farghânl  (edited 
by  von  Bohlen  under  the  title  of  Carmen  arab . 
Amali  dictum  ;  Königsberg  1849),  and  that  of 
al-La^SM  (see  Brockclmann,  Geseh .  d ’.  arab .  Litter. 
IL  316  et  set/.).  —  The  treatises  which  amongst 
all  these  have  been  most  commented  on,  arc 
those  of  Tahäwl  and  al-ldjt.  The  following  gives 
for  example  a  summary  of  three  of  them: 

The  *  Aba*  id  of  Nadjm  al-Dln  ‘Omar  al-Nasaft 
are  the  almost  direct  enunciation  of  the  dogma; 
the  author  inserts  hardly  any  explanations  and 
scholastic  terms.  After  a  short  preamble  on  the 
theory  of  knowledge,  he  declares  that  the  world 
was  created,  and  composed  of  substance  and  ac¬ 
cidents,  that  its  creator  was  God,  and  that  God 
is  unique;  he  explains  what  are  the  qualities  of 
God;  he  treats  of  the  creation,  the  will  of  God, 
and  the  vision  of  God  in  the  other  world.  In 
this  connection  he  states  the  dogmas  concerning 
the  creation  of  the  Kor’än,  the  last  judgment, 
and  the  resurrection,  and  further  on  various  creeds 
relative  to  death  and  doom:  the  chastisement  in 
the  grave,  the  interrogatory  by  Mitnkar  and 
Naklr ,  the  scales,  the  guarded  tablet  fcnd  the 
sword  bridge.  Then  follow  some  propositions  con¬ 
cerning  the  eternity  of  Hell:  like  Paradise,  Hell 
is  created  and  eternal;  but  the  faithful  guilty  of 
a  serious  sin  are  not  to  remain  there  for  ever; 
next  come  other  propositions  concerning  faith  and 
works,  and  the  everlasting  life  obtained  in  the 
other  world;  finally  he  treats  of  the  mission  of 
the  prophets,  from  Adam  down  to  Muhammed, 
of  the  Angels,  the  revealed  books  and  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  the  Saints.  Aftfcr  these  strictly  theological 
creeds  he  gives  an  exposition  of  the  perfect  ca¬ 
liphate,  completed  by  that  of  the  imSmate.  The 
rest  of  this  little  treatise  contains  propositions  a 
little  less  direct,  some  of  which  have  the  object 
of  preventing  heresies;  one  article  for  instance 
on  the  literalness  of  the  scriptures  is  aimed  against 
the  Bätinites,  another,  on  the  Nothing,  against 
the  Mu'tazilites  ;  other  sayings,  without  exactly 
logical  order,  refer  to  the  prayer  at  funerals,  to 
the  prayer  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  to  in¬ 
difference  in  religious  matters,  to  the  situation  of 
the  saints  placed  below  the  prophets,  and  to  the 
place  of  man  in  general  who  is  subordinate  to 
the  angels.  —  In  the  commentary  and  in  the 
gloss,  explanations  of  a  philosophical  nature 
abound. 

In  GhazSlI  philosophical  considerations  of  some 
length  go  along  with  the  exposition  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  faith,  in  accordance  with  the  intellectual 
and  literary  habiti  of  the  author;  with  him  the 
'akrfid  develop  immediately  into  usül.  The  book 
of  this  long  treatise,  in  which  the  cak3*id  are 
contained,  is  entitled  JCawlfid  al-^akaid,  the  found¬ 
ations  of  the  articles.  It  is  divided  into  several 
sections,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  formul¬ 
ation  and  demonstration  of  the  essential  dogmas 
of  the  theodicy,  and  has  often  been  copied  sepa¬ 
rately,  under  the  title  of  “Epistle  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem”;  each  of  these  dogmas,  accompanied  by  its 
traditional  and  rational  proofs  ( [burhan ),  forms  a  ■ 


principle  (<*//).  For  example  the  principles  In  the 
section  on  “the  essence  and  the  unity  of  God'* 
are:  the  existence  of  God,  his  eternity,  that  he 
is  not  in  a  place,  that  he  has  no  body,  that  he 
has  neither  accidents  nor  directions,  that  he  is 
“established  on  his  throne”,  as  the  Kor’än  says, 
that  he  will  be  seen  in  the  other  life,  that  he 
has  no  associate.  The  rational  proof  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  God  is:  that  every  product  needs  a 
cause  to  produce  it,  that  consequently  the  world, 
being  a  product,  needs  a  cause  which  is  God.— 
In  other  sections  of  the  same  book,  Chazill  treats 
of  the  qualities  of  God,  of  his  works  and  à  pro¬ 
pos  of  his  works,  of  the  problem  of  free  will  in 
man.  One  section  is  especially  devoted  to  the 
traditional  beliefs  relating  to  the  resurrection, 
the  judgment,  the  perfect  caliphate  and  the  imä- 
mate.  In  the  course  of  his  exposition  Ghazäll  in¬ 
troduces  very  interesting  speculations  on  faith, 
its  nature,  its  degrees,  the  means  to  produce  it, 
to  defend  it  and  make  it  grow;  sometimes  he 
calls  it  “attachment”  (i*/«&<7</),  sometimes  “confi¬ 
dence”  ( [iman)\  he  distinguishes  faith  from  IsliUn, 
faith  being  the  belief  in  proposed  dogmas,  whereas 
Islim  is  the  abandonment  not  of  the  spirit  only, 
but  of  the  heart  and  of  the  whole  being  to  the 
will  of  God.  Ghaz&ll  also  discusses  in  which  de¬ 
gree  speculation  is  useful  to  the  establishment 
and  the  defence  of  faith.  This  book  of  the  'Aka'id 
is  preceded  by  another  one  on  science,  which 
forms  the  preamble  to  it,  just  as  Nasaft  places  a 
definition  of  what  science  really  is  at  the  head 
of  his  *  Aka' id. 

To  the  mystic  cAbd  al-KSdir  GllanI  c Aka3 id  in 
rhythmical  prose  are  attributed,  which  are  both 
poetical  and  very  philosophical.  In  this  short 
treatise  one  observes  moreover  a  painstaking  care 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  faith  against  the  various 
heretical  sects.  Here  is  no  theorising  about  know¬ 
ledge;  it  is  the  theodicy  which  appears  at  the 
very  beginning:  “Glory  to  God  who  is  the  mode 
of  the  mode,  and  is  himself  free  of  modality; 
who  is  the  place  of  the  place,  and  cannot  him¬ 
self  be  localised;  who  is  to  be  found  in  every¬ 
thing,  but  is  too  holy  to  be  adorned  by  anything; 
who  abides  in  every  place,  but  is  above  every 

abode . ”  This  very  abstract  expression  of 

the  dogmas  of  the  theodicy  is  followed  by  pro¬ 
testations  of  faith  on  such  and  such  a  point  denied 
by  the  sects:  “We  believe,  contrary  to  the  Hashi- 
mites”,  the  author  says,  “that  God  leads  the  in¬ 
fidels  (kußar)  astray;  that  the  Moslem  sinner* 
(fussak)  are  better  than  the  Jews,  the  Ck.'.siians, 
and  the  Magi,  which  is  denied  by  the  ßjaTarites; 
that  God  sees  himself,  and  that  he  sees  and 
hears  everything,  both  of  which  beliefs  are  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Kacbites  ;  that  he  has  created  man  m 
in  the  most  beautiful  state,  and  that  he  will  make 
him  return  to  his  former  state,  a  theory  rejected 
by  the  Dahrites;  and  we  maintain  against  the 
Mu'tazilitcs  that  the  friends  of  God  will  see  him 
on  the  last  day”. 

Then  follow  exhortations;  the  scholar  addresses 
the  soul  in  a  more  poetical  than  dogmatic  man¬ 
ner;  he  praises  the  benefactions  of  God  and  the 
beauties  of  Paradise. 

B  ib  l  iogr  a  p  hy\  HadjdjI  Khalifa  (ed.  Flügel) 
iv.  214;  Nasaft,  a/-cJlkä'id  (ed.  Cureton,  Lon¬ 
don  1843;  transi,  by  d’Ohsson  in  Tableau  dt 
r empire  ottoman  i.;  transi,  by  Ziegler,  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Leipzig,  1792;  together  with  the 
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commentiry  of  al-Taftazlnl  and  the  gloss  of  al* 
Kastall,  Ottoman  printing-office,  1313);  Gbazâll, 
*Aktda  (cd.  Pococke,  in  Specimen  hist,  arab.)  ; 
the  same,  Ihya  (BUläk  1289;  Cairo  1306); 
the  same,  al-fktifäd  fi'1-ftikäd ;  ol-Tädift,  Ka- 
là* id  al-iÿawahir  (a  work  on  «Abd  al-Kädir 
Gllänl;  Cairo  1303)  pp.  176-177;  al-SanOsI, 
al-Aklda  al-fugprü  (cd.  Ph.  Wolff  with  a  Ger¬ 
man  transL,  Leipzig  1848);  transi,  into  French 
by  Luciani,  Algiers  1896;  La  philosophie  du 
cheikh  Se  nous si^  d'apres  son  Aqidah  essora ,  by 
G.  Delphin  in  the  Journal  Asiat .  9^  series, 
x.  356—370.  —  A  Malay  interlinear  transla¬ 
tion  has  been  published  by  Cabaton  {ibid,  1904). 
Cp.  cone,  this  cAkIda  and  that  of  al-Samar- 
^andl  which  are  very  popular  in  the  Indies: 
Van  den  Berg,  in  Tijdschrift  voor  Ind,  ta  a  l -, 
land •  en  Volke n künde  xxxi.  537  et  seq .  — 
Amongst  the  Turks  the-  'Akija  of  Birgewl  [q.  v.] 
is  much  studied;  it  is  the  very  one  on  which 
Garcin  de  Tassy  has  based  his  Exposition  de 
la  foi  musulmane .  (Carra  de  Vaux.) 

‘ÄKIF  PASHA  MuJ'IAMMKu  was  a  Turkish 
statesman  and  man  of  letters  during  the  reign  of 
Sultan  MahmQd  II;  he  held  the  posts  of  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Home-minister.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Vïf}I  cAintäbI-zäde  Mahmud 
and  was  born  at  Yuzgfiad  on  1$  Räbf  1  1202 
(25  Dec.  1787).  In  1228  (1813)  he  came  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  entered  the  administration  under 
the  auspices  of  his  uncle  Mustafi-Mazhar,  ra’is- 
efendi,  whom  he  succeeded  afterwards;  when  in 
1251  (1836)  this  function  was  abolished,  he  was 
appointed  Prime  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  reform  (  Tan(imat\  but  was  soon  supplanted 
by  his  rival  Pertew-pasha.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  cAbd  al-Madjid,  cÄkif  retired  to  private 
life  (1255  =  1839)  at  Adrianople  and  at  Brusa, 
undertook  for  the  second  time  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  (1263=  1847),  and  died  on  his  way  back 
at  Alexandria  (1264=  1848). 

Turkish  owes  first  of  all  to  him  a  reform  of  its 
written  language.  He  tried  as  much  as  possible  to 
exclude  from  the  ordinary  vocabulary  of  authors 
all  the  Arabic  words  excepting  those  which  had 
been  borrowed  for  scientific  terms,  and  all  those 
Persian  words  which  were  not  indispensable  to 
the  rhetoric  of  the  poets.  He  created  a  simpler 
and  clearer  style  than  the  old  phraseology  of  the 
Ottoman  authors,  llis  poetry  of  which  the  most 
famous  piece  is  the  cAdam-kafldasi  (Ode  of 
?tothingness),  is  written  in  the  ancient  manner. 

£  : t !*ograp hy.  Cl.  Iluart,  Turquie ,  in  the 
Grande  Encyclopédie  and  in  the  Journ .  As, 
yd»  series,  xviii  274;  Gibb,  Hist,  of  the 
ottoman  poetry  iv.  323  et  seq,\  A.  Alric,  Un 
diplomate  ottoman  en  iSjô  (tran si.  of  the  Tab- 
tira)  p.  I — V;  cAkif-Efendi,  Muntha’at  (Constan¬ 
tinople,  1259=1843).  (Cl.  Huart.) 

‘Affllf  (a.  ;  nomen  unitatis  :  CA Vlfca)  is  the  name 
of  the  cornelian,  which  is  found  in  Arabia  in 
Tarions  colours  and  qualities,  of  which  the  red 
shade  is  especially  in  demand.  The  cornelian  has 
of  old  been  exported  from  Yemen  (al-Shihr)  via 
to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
used  for  seal-rings,  for  ladies*  ornaments  and  even 
costly  mosaics,  for  example  in  the  mihräb  of  the 
great  mosque  at  Damascus  (according  to  Mu- 
Çmddasl).  It  was  used  as  a  medicine  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  teeth;  superstitious  belief  ascribed 
to  the  cornelian  in  the  seal-ring  the  power  of 


soothing  the  heart  —  especially  In  a  combat  —  and 
of  stopping  hemorrhage.  Even  Mulpmmed  is  said, 
according  to  some  traditions,  to  have  shared  this 
belief  and  to  have  confirmed  the  power  of  the 
seal  to  give  happiness  and  to  protect  from  poverty. 
Down  to  the  present  day  the  cornelian  has  re¬ 
mained  a  favourite  neck-ornament  for  women,  and 
the  name  cafclk  has  been  transferred  to  any  kind 
of  necklace  which  is  of  a  red  colour,  whether 
made  of  glass  or  shells  or  other  materials. 

Bibliography :  Kazwlnt  (ed.  Wüstenf.)  1. 

230;  I  bn  al-Baitär,  al-Djäm?  (Balafc  1291)  ill. 

128;  Dozy,  Supplement  ii.  145;  Lane,  Modern 

Egyptians  (London  1836)  ii.  358;  al-Mukaddas! 

fed.  de  Goeje)  p.  157.  (Hell.) 

is  the  name  of  a  valley.  Two  miles 
south-west  of  Medina  its  depression  began,  form¬ 
ing  a  valley  of  considerable  width,  in  which  the 
water  of  a  wide-spread  net  of  affluents  was  col¬ 
lected.  Distinction  was  made  between  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  cAkilf.  The  abundant  moisture 
under-ground  supplied  the  two  principal  wells  with 
excellent  drinking-water,  to  the  use  of  which  the 
people  of  Medina  were  supposed  to  owe  their 
good-tempered  nature.  Numerous  norias  watered 
the  palm  plantations  and  the  fields,  the  freshness 
of  which  formed  a  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
volcanic  aspect  of  the  country.  At  one  end  cOmar 
had  established  a  himU  or  large  stud.  In  the 
shelter  of  the  trees  villas  were  visible,  country- 
houses  of  distinguished  Mussulman  families,  such 
as  the  cA1ides,  and  of  men  such  as  Sacd  b.  Abl 
Wal^5,  Sa'ld  b.  Zaid,  SacId  b.  al-cXs!  (Belädhorl, 
cd.  de  Goeje,  pp.  6,  12,  13,  21;  Agàânl,  V  144; 
xvi.  46;  xxi.  165,  168;  Tabari  III,  2322,  2330; 
Ibn  Sa*d,  III.  104,  174,  204,  279-280;  Ibn  linear, 
I (äba  ii.  1 95).  They  went  there  for  the  spring 
season,  until  the  heat  drove  them  away  to  Ta5if. 

But  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  valley  was 
afforded  by  the  wädl  *Akty  itself,  as  it  was  the 
only  spot  in  the  Hidjäz,  which  gave  one  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  a  river.  If  in  winter  rains  were  exceptionally 
frequent  (Belädhorl  pp.  53-54),  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  was  transformed  into  a  stream  of  the  width 
of  the  Euphrates,  foaming  and  overflowing  like 
the  latter  river.  At  the  news  that  “the  :AlfIk  was 
beginning  to  flow'*,  the  whole  town  was  astir  at 
once  (Ibn  cAbd  Rabbihi,  cIkd  iii  241).  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  banks  of  the  temporary  river  were  covered 
with  a  motley  crowd,  anxious  to  bathe  their  feet 
and  enjoy  the  various  pleasures  of  hydrotherapy. 
In  short  the  valley  of  the  cAkik  was  what  might 
be  called  the  “Bois  de  Boulogne1*  of  Medina,  or 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Kitab  al-aglißnl  (ii. 
173):  “the  pleasure-ground  of  Medina  during 
the  rainy  season  and  spring11,  the  place  where 
elegant  society  met,  the  favourite  promenade,  the 
rendezvous  of  fashionable  parties,  a  veritable  other 
Daphne,  extension  of  the  dissolute  town,  into  which 
the  Rome  of  Islam  had  been  transformed.  Among 
the  very  mixed  crowd  one  might  notice,  besides 
licentious  poets  such  as  'Omar  b.  Abl  Rabfa  and 
al-Ahwas,  musicians,  singers,  and  a  special  class 
of  men  known  by  the  significant  name  of  “mukhan- 
nath  of  the  cAkik”.  Wine  was  drunk  there  in 
public;  parties  were  organised  in  the  depth  of 
night,  which  were  visited  not  only  by  the  “jeunesse 
dorée11  of  Koraish  (the  Häshimides,  the  descendants 
of  cAlI,  of  Zubair,  of  Hassän  b.  Thäbit  and  of 
cAbd  al-Rahmän  b.  cAwf),  but  also  by  the  women 
of  the  first  families  such  as  the  famous  Sukaina.  — 
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The  cAklV  of  the  Hidjâx  must  not  be  confused 
with  another  Talley  of  the  mj  e  name,  which  be* 
longed  to  the  country  of  Taiy  and  was  situated 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kafa  (Wright,  Opuscula 
arab.  p.  no;  Hamäsa  p.  468;  A  ghanl  vii.  123; 
Dina  warf  p.  260,  si).  A  third  cAklk  discharged 
its  waters  near  Ta’if.  Various  other  valleys  of  the 
same  name  are  found  all  over  Arabia. 
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(H*  Lam  mens.) 

‘AKlKA  (a.)  is  the  name  of  the  sacrifice  on 
the  seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  religious  law  It  is  recommcndable 
( mustahabb  or  sunna)  on  that  day  to  give  a  name 
to  the  new-born  child,  to  shave  off  its  hair  and 
to  kill  a  victim  (for  a  boy  two  rams  or  two  he- 
goats;  for  a  girl  one  of  these  suffices).  If  the 
offering  of  the  ‘aklka  has  been  neglected  on  the 
seventh  day,  it  can  be  done  afterwards,  even  by 
the  child  itself  when  it  has  come  of  age.  The 
greater  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  is  dis¬ 
tributed  amongst  the  poor  and  indigent. 

Some  of  the  older  scholars  (amongst  other  DSwQd 
al-Zihirl)  have  looked  upon  the  offering  of  the 
‘aklka  as  a  duty.  Aba  Hanlfa  on  the  contrary  re¬ 
garded  it  as  optional. 

The  shorn  hair  of  the  child  is  also  called  ‘aklka, 
and  the  law  recommends  to  the  faithful  to  spend 
not  anything  less  than  the  weight  of  this  hair  in 
silver  (or  gold)  in  almsgiving. 

The  ‘aklka  sacrifice  was  doubtless  derived  from 
old  Arabian  heathenism.  The  Prophet  is  said  to 
have  observed:  “When  some  one  wishis  to  offer 
a  sacrifice  for  his  new-born  child,  he  may  do  so”. 
In  heathenish  times  it  was  the  custom  to  wet  the 
child's  head  with  the  blood  of  the  animal.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  tradition  Muhammed  had  allowed 
the  Moslems  to  do  the  same.  But  the  jurisconsults 
maintain  that  this  custom  is  not  desirable  (sunna). 
According  to  Doughty  ( Travels  in  Arabia 
Deserta  i.  452)  the  ‘aklka  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  sacrificial  ceremonies  in  the  Arabian  desert, 
but  there  it  is  only  performed  at  the  birth  of  a 
boy,  never  when  a  girl  is  born.  In  Mecca  on  the 
seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  a  wether 
is  usually  killed,  but  it  does  not  occur  to  the 
Mecca  people  that  this  custom  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  ‘al^a  ceremony  (cp.  Snouck  Hungronje, 
Mekka  ii.  137. 
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In  Dutch  East  India  cp.  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje, 
De  A tj chers  i.  423  (=a  The  Aeheknese  i.  384); 
van  Hasselt,  Midden-Sumatra  p.  269  et  seq.\ 
Matthes,  Bijdragen  tot  de  ethnologie  van  Zuid- 
Celebes  p.  67.  (Th.  W.  JüYNBOLL.) 

‘AKIL  (a.)  =  “in  the  full  possession  of  one’s 
mental  faculties”,  in  the  Moslem  law-books  offen 
combined  with  the  adjective  bâligà,  L  c.  “grown 
up”,  “of  age''.  Such  a  person  is  capable  of  acting 
with  a  purpose  in  view  and  deliberately.  That 
is  why  the  jurisconsults  briefly  describe  the  *3kif- 
bStigh  as  mukaltaf  i.  e.  “some  one  who  is  obliged 
to  fulfill  the  precepts  of  the  law”,  to  whom  the 
commandments  and  prohibitions  of  the  religious 
law  refer  in  general.  (Th.  W.  Juynboll.) 

Amongst  the  Druses  and  a  few  other  sects  the 
name  c3kil  (plur.  çukk3l)  is  used  to  denote  some 
one,  who  is  an  adept  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
sect,  as  contrasted  with  the  $ uhhal (sing.  il/3hil.\ 
who  form  the  majority.  See  the  art.  Druses). 

‘AKÎL  b.  Aul  Jäliu  was  a  brother  of  ‘All; 
for  a  long  time  he  refused  to  believe  in  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  Muhammed.  In  the  battle  of  Bedr  he 
1  fought  on  the  Mecca  side  (according  to  accounts 
of  later  date  he  did  so  in  spite  of  himself,  cp. 
Nawawl,  ed.  Wiistcnf.,  p.  427);  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  was  soon  ransomed  by  al-cAbbfis 
(cp.  the  account  in  Tabari  i.  1344  et  seq.,  which 
was  omitted  by  Ibn  Hishîm,  Ya'^ubl,  ed.  Houtsma 
p.  46).  loiter  on,  after  the  conquest  of  Mecca, 

—  according  to  others  already  after  the  agreement 
of  al-Hudaibiya  (cp.  Ibn  Hadjar,  I {äba  ii.  II 75) 

—  he  embraced  Isläm  and  went  to  Medina.  He 
accompanied  his  brother  Dja'far  in  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  campaign  to  Mu’ta.  Illness  prevented  him 
from  taking  part  in  the  succeeding  expeditions; 
some  authorities  however  assert  that  he  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Hunain.  When  ‘All  was  proclaimed 
Caliph,  ‘Al^Il  deserted  him  and  went  over  to 
Mu‘äwiya’s  side,  with  whom  he  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Siffin  (cp.  Belâdhorl  ed.  de  Goeje  in 
the  Zeit  sehr. .  d.  Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Gesellseh . 
xxxviii.  391).  ‘Akll  died  during  the  reign  of 
Mu‘äwiya  (according  to  others  in  the  beginning 
of  Yazld's  reign).  He  was  famous  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  old  genealogies,  and  was  consulted 
by  ‘Omar  when  the  latter  made  the  lists  of  the 
diwäns. 
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(F.  Buhl.) 

‘AlfILA  (a.)  is  the  name  of  a  man's  male  re¬ 
latives  who  according  to  the  precept  of  the  reli-. 
gious  law  have  to  pay  the  penalty  (the  lakf)  for 
him,  when  unintentionally  he  has  caused  the 
death  of  a  Moslem.  This  decree  was  based  on  a 
verdict  of  the  Prophet.  One  day  in  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  two  women  of  the  Iludhail  tribe  one  of 
them,  who  was  with  child,  was  killed  by  the 
other  with  a  stone,  which  hit  her  in  the  womb. 
When,  soon  after,  the  other  woman  also  died,  the 
Prophet  decided,  that  her  kin  (c5kita,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  different  reading,  her  cajaba,  i.  e.  agnates), 
in  accordance  with  an  old  custom,  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  to  the  relatives  of  the  woman  who 
had  been  killed. 

The  original  custom  with  the  ancient  Arabs 
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was  that  the  whole  tribe  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
wergild  (Robertson  Smith,  Kinship  and  marriage 
in  early  Arabia  p.  53;  O.  Procksch,  Über  die 
Blutrache  bei  den  varislamischen  Arabern  p.  56 
et  %eq.)  It  made  no  difference  whether  the  author 
of  the  deed  had  acted  premedilatedly  or  not. 
According  to  the  Moslem  law  however  the  pe¬ 
nalty  can  only  be  claimed  from  the  kinsmen 
in  case  of  manslaughter,  because  according  to 
the  generally  accepted  version  of  the  above- 
mentioned  tradition  the  Hudbailian  woman  had 
also  slain  her  adversary  unintentionally.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  jurisconsults  agree  that  the  author 
of  the  deed  should  not  l>e  obliged  to  pay  the 
penalty.  Only  the  Hanafites  and  a  few  Mälikite 
scholars  maintain,  that  he  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  members  of  the 
family  and  therefore  should  contribute  his  share 
to  the  amount. 

There  are  moreover  various  contradictory  opin¬ 
ions  regarding  most  of  the  special  problems 
which  refer  to  this  matter.  For  example  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Moslem  scholars  consider  only  the 
male  relatives  of  the  author  of  the  deed  as  'a^ila. 
But  the  Hanafites  maintain  that  in  consequence 
of  the  altered  political  and  social  conditions  not 
only  the  members  of  the  family,  but  rather  all 
persons  who  are  obliged  to  help  one  another 
(such  as  the  members  of  the  guild  to  which  the 
perpetrator  belongs,  his  neighbours,  or  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the.  same  part  of  the  town  etc.)  should 
be  compelled  to  share  in  the  payment.  They 
defend  this  theory  with  an  appeal  to  the  example 
given  by  the  second  Caliph.  The  latter  had  com¬ 
manded  that  in  the  various  districts,  lists  (Jiwäns) 
of  Moslem  brothers-in-arms  should  be  drawn  up. 
The  persons  whose  names  were  contained  in  those 
dlwftns  owed  one  another  mutual  assistance  and 
had  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  the  penalty 
for  manslaughter  committed  by  one  of  their  com¬ 
munity. 

The  kinsmen  (the  ‘fibril*)  have  to  pay  the  money 
within  three  years*  time.  The  full  amount,  preci¬ 
sely  fixed  by  the  law,  is  a  so-called  “light” 
penalty  [cp.  the  article  diva].  The  question  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  share  which  each  separate 
person  has  to  contribute,  is  solved  again  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  According  to  the  Hanafites  no-one 
need  give  more  than  three  or,  at  the  highest, 
four  dirham,  i.  e.  only  one  (resp.  1 .()  dirham  a 
year.  According  to  the  £hfificites  ]  dlnfir  or  6  dir¬ 
ham  may  be  claimed  from  well-to-do  people,  and 
according  to  the  Mfilikites  and  Hanbalites  each 
person  is  liable  to  pay  as  much  as  he  is  able. 
Moslem  tradition  makes  the  Prophet  proclaim 
emphatically,  that  neither  will  the  children  have 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  nor  the 
fathers  to  answer  for  the  sins  of  their  children. 
This  statement  implies,  according  to  many  juris¬ 
consults,  that  neither  ascendants  nor  desccndents 
are  obliged  to  pay  the  penalty.  Consequently  they 
consider  as  bound  to  pay:  first  the  brothers  of 
the  perpetrator,  next  the  sons  of  these,  then  the 
uncles,  then  the  uncles*  sons  etc.  If  the  author 
of  the  deed  has  no  kindred  at  all,  the  penalty 
must  be  paid  out  of  public  funds. 
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ÄKINBJI  =s  “skirmisher”,  “scout”  (from  akin 
“incursion”,  “rawia”,  “raid  of  cavalry”,  from  the 
root  Sk-mai  =  “flow”,  “gush”.)  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Ottoman  conquests  the  fi^indji,  in  the  van 
of  the  regular  troops  of  the  invading  army, 
struck  Oriental  Europe  with  terror  by  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  their  movements;  they  received  neither 
fiefs  nor  pay,  but  lived  on  the  booty  they  cap¬ 
tured  from  the  enemy.  They  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  the  early  years  of  cOthmän’s  dominion, 
first  in  Asia  Minor,  notably  in  a  combat,  which 
Er-Toghrul  gave  to  an  army  composed  of  Greeks 
and  Tatars,  in  the  plain  of  Brusa,  towards  the 
close  of  the  13th  century.  During  the  first  siege 
of  Vienna  (935  =  1529),  they  advanced  as  far 
as  Ratisbon,  far  beyond  Linz  which  they  passed 
on  their  way,  devastating  the  whole  country  by 
fire  and  sword  according  to  the  account  ofTaulus 
Jovius.  The  family  of  Mikhal-Oghlu,  which  was 
descended  from  Köse-Mikhal  and  related  to  the 
Palcologues,  boasting  besides  of  a  relationship 
on  the  mother's  side  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and 
the  King  of  France,  possessed  for  a  long  time 
the  dignity  of  commander  of  this  troop. 

Bibliography :  Hammer-Purgstall,  Hist . 
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131,  132;  Ahmed  Djewfid-Bey,  Tefrikh-i  c<w- 
karbi  zo(hmânï  i.  4  =  Etat  militaire  ottoman  i. 
19;  Mustafä-Efendi,  Natâ'idj  al-wukücät  i.  175, 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

CAKK  is  the  name  of  an  Arabian  tribe.  cAkk 
means  “excessive  heat”  and  “very  hot”;  conse¬ 
quently  the  name  belonged  originally  to  a  mih&läf 
(province),  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  its 
inhabitants.  As  a  curiosity  we  may  mention  here 
that  the  cAkkites  are  said  to  have  founded  Acre 
CAkka). 

Their  genealogy  is  given  by  Wüstenfeld,  Geneal. 
Tabellen ,  A.  There  ?Akk  and  Macadd  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  sons  of  cAdnSn.  Others  consider  the 
southern  Arab  ‘Udthän  as  their  ancestor  which  has 
öfter  caused  mistakes  in  the  texts.  They  appear 
always  as  southern  Arabs.  The  ‘Akkites  shared 
the  place  al-Mahdjam  with  Khawlfinites,  the  place 
al-Kadrfi3  with  Ashcarites  and  the  place  al-Sukn  with 
Rakbites,  Madjldites,  Farasfinites  and  Kin&nites. 
But  in  the  main  their  province  is  inhabited  by 
them  and  Ashcarites,  with  whom  they  are  closely 
connected;  occasionally  the  origin  of  both  tribes 
is  traced  back  to  the  same  ancestor.  They  often 
appear  in  joint  action  ;  for  example  they  have  their 
governors  in  common.  Also  certain  peculiarities  of 
language  are  common  to  them  both. 

Habitations.  Geographically  their  country  be¬ 
longs  to  southern  Arabia;  it  is  the  Tihatna (lowland, 
littoral)  of  Yemen.  Their  settlements  extended  north 
as  far  as  the  region  of  Djidda.  Also  according  to 
its  administration  their  country  belonged  to  southern 
Arabia;  sometimes  however  it  was  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Mecca. 

The  Mountains  in  the  Shardt,  the  mountainous 
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country  by  which  the  TikSmm  it  bounded  on  the 
east  tide,  were  called:  Djurtbl,  HarJU,  garnir, 
Kaiharaa  and  al-Madrib. 

'  The  Water*  were:  Ohu5*li  Mawr  (after  which 
also  a  province  is  called,  north  of  Surdud),  Sahîm 
(south  of  15*  N.  Lat.)  and  Surdud  (north  of 
15°  N.  Lat.). 

More  or  less  Important  places  were:  al-ATâb 
(far  away  in  the  north),  Daldja  (on  the  WidI 
Mawr),  al-Kadri*  (on  the  Wâdl  Sahîm,  east  of 
Hudaida  on  the  coast),  Li'sSn  (a  district  in  the 
mountains),  al-Mahdjam  (also  called  Surdud),  al- 
Mawsul,  al-SuhJrl  (on  the  coast),  al-Sukn  (on  the 
coast),  al-Sanatan  fin  the  region  of  the  Hamd;ln). 
There  were  also  ^Akkites  in  KJborâsan,  in  Syria 
(on  the  Jordan),  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Maghrib.  In 
KQfa  they  shared  one  and  the  same  quarter  with 
northern  Arabians. 

History.  Ptolemaeus  calls  them  '*XX*rm  (var* 
’A yx^rmt  etc.).  Some  genealogists  state  a  close 
connection  between  the  cAkkites  and  the  Azdites 
(through  the  medium  of  cLTdthan,  ut  supra);  which 
seems  in  accordance  with  the  story  that  the  Azdites 
in  the  period  of  their  peregrinations  had  lived  for 
some  time  in  the  territory  of  the  cAkkites.  The 
‘Akkites  were  amongst  the  first  who  after  Mu- 
hammed's  death  abandoned  the  Muhammcdan  realm; 
but  with  their  allies,  the  As]>carites,  they  were 
defeated  in  the  extreme  north  of  their  country. 
The  better  elements  of  the  tribe,  it  is  true,  seem 
to  have  kept  aloof  from  this  hostile  action  against 
Islam.  At  the  outbreak  in  Yemen  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  against  AbQ  Bekr’s  governor  FcrOz,  the 
‘Akkites  and  ‘UVailites  hastened  to  his  assistance 
and  forced  a  way  for  FSröz  to  escape  to  SanV  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  seemed  irrevocably  lost. 
Supported  by  these  auxiliaries  he  acted  on  the 
offensive  and  defeated  the  rebels.  The  ‘Akkites 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  ‘Amr.  In  ‘All's  wars  with  Mucdwiya  they  de¬ 
served  the  latter's  thanks  for  venturing  at  his 
command  into  one  of  the  most  dangerous  situations 
of  the  battle  of  Sifttn,  when  together  with  the 
Ashcarites  they  had  to  face  the  attack  of  al-Ashtar. 
In  the  battle  on  the  Harra,  ‘Akkites  fought  in 
the  Syrian  army,  and  during  the  succeeding  siege 
of  Mecca  they  took  part  in  the  burning  of  the 
Ka‘ba.  In  207  (822-823)  mention  is  made  of  an 
cAlide  causing  disturbance  amongst  the  cAkk,  which 
was  soon  quelled  however  by  al-Ma^mQn. 

(Recken  Dorf.) 

cAKKA  is  the  present  name  of  the  ancient 
cAkko,  called  Ptolemais  by  the  Greeks,  a  port  on 
the  west  coast  of  Palestine.  cAkk&  was  captured 
by  the  Arabs  under  Shurahbll  b.  Hasana.  Muäwiya 
had  the  town  rebuilt,  as  it  had  suffered  a  great 
deal  in  the  wars  with  the  Byzantines.  He  also 
caused  dockyards  to  be  built  in  cAkkS,  which  af¬ 
terwards  were  removed  to  Tyre  by  Caliph  Hishäm. 
At  a  later  period  Ibn  Tülün  had  the  harbour  sur¬ 
rounded  by  large  stone  embankments;  MukiaddasI, 
whose  grandfather  was  the  architect,  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  their  construction.  With 
the  crusades  a  new  epoch  began  for  the  town.  In 
1104  king  Baldwin  I,  after  a  previous  abortive 
assault,  succeeded  in  conquering  the  important 
sea-port  town,  which  now  became  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  possessions  of  the  crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land. 

To  the  cAkka  of  this  period  the  description 
refers,  wich  is  given  of  the  town  by  Idrïsî:  it  is 
there  called  a  large,  widely-extended  place  with 


many  farms,  a  beautiful  and  safe  harbour,  and  a 
mixed  population. 

After  Saladin  hod  won  the  great  battle  of  Kam 
Hattln,  ‘Akk&  was  surrendered  to  him  In  1187. 
But  to  the  Christians  the  possession  of  “Acre" 
(the  French  transformation  of  the  name)  was  of 
vital  importance.  That  is  why  they  soon  after¬ 
wards  began  a  new  siege,  which  dragged  on  for 
a  couple  of  years,  until  the  arrival  of  Philip  of 
France  and  Richard  Coeur-de-lion  finally  turned 
the  scale  and  ‘Akkd  was  taken  in  1191.  From  1229 
onwards  ‘Akka  was  the  centre  of  the  Christian 
power  in  Palestine  and  the  seat  of  the  great  orders 
of  knighthood,  amongst  others  of  the  order  of 
St.  John,  after  which  the  town  was  called  St.  Jean 
d'Acre.  In  1291  Sultan  al-Malik  al-A^braf  put  an 
end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine 
by  conquering  ‘Akka.  The  town  was  completely 
destroyed,  and  lay  waste  for  a  long  time,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  grand  ruins,  only  inhabited  by  a  few  living 
beings.  About  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century 
it  was  called  to  new  life  by  Shaikh  Zâhir,  the 
founder  of  a  dominion  in  Galilee,  who  chose  cAkk£ 
for  his  capital.  The  town  was  rebuilt  and  regained 
actual  prosperity  during  the  reign  of  terror  of  the 
cruel  Ahmed  at-IJjazzàr  (17 75 — 1804).  In  the  year 
1799  Napoleon  in  vain  laid  siege  to  the  town, 
which  was  protected  by  the  English  fleet.  During 
the  peaceful  rule  of  al-l)jazzîr’s  successors  ‘Akka 
retained  its  prosperity;  but  in  1832  it  was  again 
razed  to  the  ground  after  Ibrährm  Pasha  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  conquering  the  town.  It  revived  a  second 
time,  only  to  be  shelled  in  1840  by  the  Turkish 
fleet  supported  by  the  English  and  Austrians.  Since 
that  time  it  has  recovered  a  little  under  Turkish 
government. 
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AKKERMAN.  [See  aç  kermàn,  under  ak.] 
CAKL  (a.)  is  a  philosophical  term  =  «Cç, 
•ratio”  (so  for  example  Gerhard  of  Cremona)  or 
•in  tell  ec  tu  s”,  “intelligentia”.  In  neopla¬ 
tonic  speculation,  which  in  many  respects  resembles 
the  late-Iicllenic  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  also 
corresponds  with  Logos-christology,  cahl  is  the  first, 
sometimes  the  second,  entity,  which  emanates  from 
the  divinity  as  the  first  cause,  or  proceeds  from  it 
by  means  of  intellectual  creation,  the  nafs ,  the  tabfa 
etc.  coming  after  the  cakl  in  succession.  As  first 
created  entity  the  *akl  is  also  called  “the  represen¬ 
tative”  or  “the  messenger*'  of  God  in  this  world, 
and  various  sects  acknowledge  incarnations  of  the 
zakl.  —  As  a  cosmological,  purely  intellectual 
principle  of  motion  it  corresponds  with  the  voGç 
of  the  Aristotelian  metaphysical  system  and  its 
expounders.  The  purest  adherents  of  pcripateticism 
in  Islam  call  the  divinity  itself  cakl,  because  they 
maintain  that  the  definitions  of  the  cahl,  to  wit 
‘<7/7/  and  nufkiil,  ought  not  to  derogate  from  the 
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essential  unity  of  God.  The  c«f/,  thus  defined,  is 
followed  by  the  çufül  of  the  spheres,  usually  ten 
in  number:  the  encompassing  sphere,  the  spheres 
of  the  fixed  stars  and  of  the  seven  planets,  finally  the 
terrestrial  or  sublunary  sphere.  The  spirit  of  the 
last-mentioned  sphere  is  called  taklfa*aH*QmTtx6t, 
agens)  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  although  the 
attribute  fd*3l  is  also  due  to  the  higher  spirits 
and  to  God.  In  theological  or  harmonising  ex¬ 
positions  the  spirits  of  the  spheres  are  identified 
with  the  angels  who  stand  next  to  God;  the  1 akl 
fcFâl  is  then  called  the  angel  Gabriel.  —  The 
speculation  concerning  the  cakl  has  acquired  the 
greatest  development  in  psychological  and  ethical 
treatises,  not  only  from  philosophers  and  sectarians, 
but  also  from  orthodox  Mussulmans.  Taking  for 
their  basis  the  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  De  anima 
and  especially  the  thus-entitled  work  of  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  they  enumerated  (as  a  rule  according 
to  the  Pythagorean  quaternary),  and  also  explained 
the  consecutive  degrees  of  man’s  mental  and  active 
development,  though  preeminently  of  the  former. 
They  are  mostly  given  in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  cakl  hayülänl  or  bi  'l-kftwa  (vA<xrfc, 
material  is;  ip  bvvhpt^  potentia):  the  intellectual 
turn  or  capacity  in  man  either  for  understanding, 
by  way  of  abstract  thinking,  the  essence  of  special 
material  things,  or  for  receiving  this  understanding 
from  above. 

2.  The  Kakl  bi  'l-malaka  (b  *xi*  habitu): 
the  intellect  trained  in  the  rudiments  or  principles 
of  knowledge. 

3.  The  *afl  bi  *£/f7  (1 i  **t'  ivéryttao,  a  ctu), 
which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  cakl  fa“3l. 
The  former  is  man’s  intellect  at  the  moment  when 
it  is  active,  the  latter  is  superhuman  and  ever  active. 

4.  The  *akl  mustafUd  (*#x7*TifT0Ç,  adeptus  sive 
adquisitus).  Thus  is  called  man's  intellect  as  a 
perfect  gift  from  the  “dispenser  of  forms",  the 
*afi  fatl3l.  Those  who  teach  a  faculty  of  appro¬ 
priation  in  man,  speak  about  an  3akt  muktasab . 

As  generally  distinction  is  made  between  akl 
V/iwf  and  cakl  camali  (ieunTtKÔç-TpxKTtKbç) ,  the 
various  degrees  of  practical  intelligence  as  also  the 
mystical  conditions  of  the  soul  are  often  so  defined 
as  to  correspond  with  the  degrees  of  theoretical 
intelligence.  The  antithesis  of  cakl  is  hiss . 
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(T.  J.  DK  Boer.) 


AKLA  (x.)  =3  cancerous  tumour.  IbnSbii 
describes  this  disease  as  follows: 

“When  a  member  begins  to  corrupt  and  in¬ 
flames  the  adjacent  part  of  the  body,  the  end 
is  corrosion,  and  it  is  this  process  which  is  called 
akla.  And  it  is  said  of  that  part  of  the  member, 
which  is  infected  by  the  putrefaction,  that  it  is 
dead;  and  but  for  the  thickness  of  its  matter  it 
would  not  hold,  and  fall  off. 

The  following  remedies  may  prevent  this  is¬ 
sue:  Take  equal  quantities  of  chalcotrichite  (copper- 
bloom),  of  honey  and  of  alum,  and  with  their 
mixture  rub  the  affected  spot;  that  will  hinder 
its  development,  making  the  putrid  part  drop  off 
and  protecting  the  contiguous  flesh. 

And  when  the  process  has  passed  the  stages 
of  inflammation  and  discolouring,  a  more  gentle 
treatment  must  be  tried,  wetting  it  gradually  (or: 
by  a  little  wetting). 

And  here  follows  another  cure  for  the  putre¬ 
faction: 

Powder  it  with  rolled  hollow-root  and  gall-nut 
mixed  together  in  equal  quantities  until  it  be¬ 
comes  dry.  Vitriol  and  yellow  vitriol  are  equally 
effective,  especially  together  with  vinegar  and 
nut-leaves,  and  also  with  the  wild  cucumber  or  its 
juice.  And  if  part  of  the  flesh  is  already  corrupted, 
cut  it  away  or  make  it  fall  off  by  means  of  sar- 
cocolla  pastilles  ;  still  stronger  than  this  is  euphor- 
bium.  And  after  one  layer  has  fallen  off,  get  oil 
ready  and  put  it  on  the  sore  spot;  then  the  rest 
will  come  off  and  the  sound  flesh  will  appear.  Red 
vitriol  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  wound  to  spare  the 
skin.  When  the  pus  has  become  visible,  it  must 
not  be  cut  away  nor  be  removed  by  uncovering 
it,  lest  the  taint  should  spread.  And  if  the  in¬ 
flammation  round  the  putrid  part  increases,  barley 
water  with  henbane  juice  is  recommended  as  a 
good  expedient  for  stopping  it.  But  1  cannot  ap¬ 
prove  of  that,  although  I  consider  it  indispensable 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sound  parts  of  the  body 
to  keep  the  disease  away  from  them.  When  the 
rotten  member  has  been  cut  away,  the  adjacent 
parts  ought  to  be  burnt  with  fire  —  which  requires 
resolution  —  or  with  caustic  and  burning  remedies, 
especially  In  cases  where  such  members  are  af¬ 
fected  as  soon  decay  in  consequence  of  their  own 
heat  and  the  contiguity  of  secretions,  for  example 
the  penis  and  the  anus. 

The  foregoing  is  what  we  wanted  to  say  here; 
in  our  discussion  on  ulcers  useful  matter  may  be 
found  in  addition  to  the  present  chapter". 

(J.  Lippert.) 

‘AÇRAB  (a.)  is  the  name  of  the  scorpion. 
The  scorpions  belong  to  the  class  of  the  arachnida. 
They  arc  not  found  beyond  450.  N.  Lat.  In  Europe 
and  the  other  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  their 
class  (otherwise  dangerous  for  its  sting)  is  mostly 
represented  by  the  harmless  field-scorpion  (buthus 
occitanus).  But  in  Asia  and  Africa  other  varieties 
are  found,  which  by  their  sting  not  only  cause 
paralysis,  fever,  fainting  fits  and  nausea,  but  some¬ 
times  even  death.  The  scorpion  is  a  very  common 
insect  in  hot  climates,  where  it  even  finds  its  way 
into  people’s  houses  and  hides  in  warm  clothes 
and  footwear,  by  which  habit  it  has  stirred  of  old 
the  imagination  of  the  oriental  peoples.  It  was 
given  a  place  amongst  the  stars  as  a  constellation 
and  as  the  eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac;  it  played  a 
part  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams;  and  to  find 
one  was  considered  a  good  omen.  —  It  was  gene- 
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rally  believed  to  be  more  dangerous  than  it  really 
was:  magic  spells  (afterwards  verses  from  the 
Korin)  engraved  in  seal-rings  were  used  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  its  sting,  of  which,  according  to 
tradition,  even  Muhammed  dit  not  disapprove. 
Modern  investigation  has  proved  the  Arabian 
scientists  to  have  been  right  in  observing  that  the 
scorpion  escapes  extreme  heat  and  other  evils  by 
a  prick  with  its  own  sting,  in  other  words  by 
committing  suicide,  and  also  that  the  mother  carries 
her  young  on  her  back  until  she  perishes  under 
the  weight.  The  scorpion,  like  most  poisonous 
animals  and  insects,  played  an  important  part  in 
mediaeval  Arabian  medicine:  the  best  cure  for  the 
scorpion’s  sting  was  either  to  eat  it  roasted  or  to 
lay  it,  pulverised  or  soaked  in  oil,  on  the  wound  ; 
its  ashes  were  considered  a  remedy  for  weak  eyes 
and  the  gravel;  another  mixture  extracted  from  the 
most  poisonous  of  all  scorpions,  the  black  scorpion 
(scorpio  afer),  was  even  said  to  be  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  leprosy.  But  especial  healing  power 
was  attributed  by  the  Arabs  (who  herein  followed 
the  Greeks)  to  the  scorpion  oil  which  was  prepared 
in  various  ways;  it  was  used  for  virulent  sores, 
for  back-ache  and  sciatica,  and  especially  as  a 
remedy  against  loss  of  hair.  Concerning  the  use 
of  scorpions  in  war  cp.  a  remarkable  communication 
in  Elliot  and  Dowson ,/Iist.  of  India  v.  550-551.  — 
In  Arabian  literature  the  scorpion  is  often  men¬ 
tioned,  and  always  as  the  embodiment  of  perfidious 
hostility  (H a  ma  sa,  cd.  Freytag,  p.  105,  verse  I, 
p.  156,  verse  2;  Hudsailian  poems  n°.  21,24; 
Mufaddallyât ,  ed.  Thorbecke,  n°.  19,1«;  Näbigha, 
ed.  Ahlwardt,  n*.  i,4),  as  a  symbol  of  caustic 
speech  (Trwa  n#.  15,  ,),  and  of  slander  (Trwa 
n°.  5,6;  Farazdafc,  Diwan  n*.  61, 3).  It  is  used  in 
like  manner  in  the  proverb:  "More  stinging  than 
a  scorpion**  Frey  tag,  Proverbia  n°.  902).  The 
coldest  winter  days  (the  time  of  the  new  moon  in 
November,  December,  and  January)  were  called 
the  “three  Scorpions**  because  of  their  “piercing** 
cold  (already  in  Farazda^’s  Diwân  nf.  1 22,  »;  cp. 
Calendrier  de  Cor  doue  p.  10). 

Bibliography :  Damlrl  i.  161  et  seq,\ 
Kazwïnï  (ed.  Wiistenf.)  i.  439-440;  Ibn  al- 
BaitSr,  al-Dfàm F  (Bulak,  1291)  iii.  1281;  Dozy, 
Supplément  U.  152-153;  Ilommel,  Ursprung 
und  Alter  arabischer  Sternnamen  und  Mond¬ 
stationen ,  in  the  Zeit  sehr,  d.  Deutschen  Morgen  l. 
Cesellseh .  xlv.  605.  (Hell.) 

‘AÇRABÂ5  is  the  name  of  two  localities  : 

1.  A  place  on  the  frontier  of  Yamäma,  famous 
for  the  bloody  battle  in  which  Musailima  and  the 
Band  Ilanifa  were  defeated  by  Khälid.  In  its 
neighbourhood  was  a  grove  (hadiia),  surrounded  by 
a  wall  and,  before  this  battle,  known  by  the  name 
of  “Rahmän*s  garden**;  later  on  it  was  called 
“garden  of  death’*. 

Bibliography :  Tabari  i.  1937 — 1940; 
Belädhori  (ed.  de  Goeje)  p.  88;  Yä^at,  Mu^fjam 
ii.  226;  iii.  694. 

2.  A  place  of  residence  of  the  QbassSnide  princes 
in  Djawl&n:  it  is  probably  identical  with  the 
present  ‘lAVrabâ*  in  the  province  of  Djcdür. 

Bibliography,  Yàküt,  Mtftl/äm  iii.  695 ; 
Nöldeke,  in  the  Zeitsehr .  der  Deutsch .  Morgenl . 
Gesellseh .  xxix.  430;  cp.  in  the  Zeitsehr .  des 
Deutsch .  Palästina-Vereins  xii.  the  map  of  the 
Djebel  HawrSn  A  B  3.  (F.  Buiil.) 

AKRÂBÂDHlN  (a.;  also  KärAhälüjIn)  = 
pharmacopoeia.  The  word  is  derived  from  Sy¬ 


riac  grüfädJtfn,  which  in  its  turn  was  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  (ypet&itow  as  short  treatise).  *1x1  b.  CAH 
defines  it  os  rasm  al-odwiya  aw  nask  aw  matf/mlf, 
for  which  the  modern  equivalent  is  pharmacopoeia. 

Ibn  Slnä's  flUnün  iii.  309  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment  on  the  subject:  Not  every  disease 
can  be  cured  by  a  simple  drug,  especially  not 
those  of  a  complicated  character;  if  we  did  find 
one  we  should  prefer  to  use  it.  But  we  may  per¬ 
haps  find  a  composition,  corresponding  with  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  disease;  or  we  may 
find  only  such  a  one  as  needs  strengthening  in 
one  of  its  components  by  an  additional  clement. 
In  that  case  we  have  to  add  a  simple  drug  which 
enhances  its  virtue,  as  is  done  with  camomile; 
for  in  this  physic  the  dissolving  power  is  stronger 
than  the  astringent  power;  so  the  latter  must  be 
increased  by  the  admixture  of  a  simple  drug. 

And  sometimes  we  find  a  warming  simple  me¬ 
dicament;  but  supposing  our  need  of  warmth  is 
less  than  the  quantity  of  warmth  it  supplies,  we 
have  to  add  a  cooling  medicine.  If  on  the  other 
hand  we  require  more  heat,  another  warming 
medicine  must  be  added. 

And  sometimes  we  need  a  warming  medicine 
composed  of  four  parts,  and  we  only  find  one  of 
three  and  one  of  five;  in  that  case  we  mix  the 
two  to  see  whether  the  mixture  will  yield  one 
of  four  parts. 

And  sometimes  the  medicine,  which  we  want 
to  apply,  is  efficacious  in  the  case  under  consider¬ 
ation,  but  it  is  detrimental  in  another.  In  cose 
of  the  latter  we  must  mix  it  with  such  an 
element  as  neutralises  the  harm  it  might  do. 

And  sometimes  the  medicine  is  bitter  and  the 
patient  loathes  it;  the  stomach  is  nauseated  and 
sends  it  back;  then  we  must  add  something  to 
make  it  palatable. 

Sometimes  we  want  the  medicine  to  work  at  a 
remote  part  of  the  body,  but  we  are  afraid  that 
the  first  and  the  second  digestion  might  diminish 
its  strength;  in  such  cases  we  wrap  it  up  in  a 
cover,  which  prevents  the  two  digestions  from 
doing  it  any  harm  on  its  way  to  the  member  in 
question,  as  for  example  opium  is  mixed  with 
theriaccs. 

Sometimes  we  want  the  medicine  to  disperse. 
For  instance  camphor  pastilles  contain  a  portion 
of  saffron  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  heart;  but 
when  they  have  reached  it,  the  dispersing  faculty 
begins  to  operate;  it  expclls  the  saffron,  deprives 
it  of  its  power,  and  makes  the  cooling  and 
quenching  elements  affect  the  heart,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  separating  power  does,  by  separating 
the  dissolving  and  astringent  faculties.  It  is  all 
the  same  whether  the  medicine  be  natural  or 
artificial;  it  lets  the  dissolving  element  escape- 
towards  the  affected  member  to  dissolve  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  dispersing  clement  towards  the  canals 
of  the  matter  to  prevent  its  flow. 

Sometimes  we  .vant  a  medicine,  which  slackens 
a  little  on  its  way  to  the  affected  part,  so  that 
it  can  have  a  fine  and  thorough  effect;  but  sup¬ 
posing  the  medicine  is  quick  in  passing  through, 
we  have  to  mix  it  with  that  which  retards  its 
passage.  Such  is  the  case  with  many  aperients, 
for  they  ore  quick  in  passing  through  the  liver. 
So  if  we  require  a  retardation  of  the  medicine  in 
the  liver,  we  add  such  medicines  as  tend  towards 
a  direction  away  from  the  liver  —  such  as  radish 
seed,  which  tends  towards  the  opening  of  the 
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stomach.  Id  that  way  the  passage  of  the  medicine 
is  slackened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  its 
useful  element  to  reach  the  liver  and  to  per* 
vade  it. 

Sometimes  the  medicine  which  we  employ  serves 
two  ends,  whereas  we  aim  at  one  only.  Then  we 
have  recourse  to  an  admixture  of  a  drug,  which 
covnpells  it  towards  the  desired  end.  Spanish  (lies 
for  example  are  put  into  diarrhoctic  and  purgative 
medicaments,  in  order  to  turn  them  away  from 
the  direction  of  the  veins  and  towards  that  of 
the  kidneys  and  the  bladder. 

Understand  that  a  large  majority  of  medicines 
have  a  place  of  operation  and  à  place  from  whence 
they  operate.  Sometimes  it  is  required  that  the 
medicine  operates  beyond  the  place  where  it  stops. 
In  that  case  something  is  needed  which  can  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  to  it.  Another  time  we  want  it  to 
operate  nearer  the  place  where  it  stops,  and  then 
we  require  a  medicine  to  arrest  it. 

Understand  that  the  thing  which  has  !>cen  tried 
is  better  than  the  thing  which  has  not  been  tried, 
and  that  a  few  drugs  arc  better  than  a  great 
many  for  each  individual  case. 

The  reason  .why  the  thing  which  has  been  tried 
is  to  be  preferred,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  each 
composition  both  its  component  parts  and  their 
totality  are  operative.  That  which  has  not  been 
tried  can  only  be  considered  useful  on  the  strength 
of  our  knowledge  of  its  components,  but  we  do 
not  know  what  will  be  the  cfTcct  of  their  mixt¬ 
ure,  whether  it  will  yield  something  better  than 
we  expected,  or  not.  For  sometimes  the  result  of 
the  mixture  is  more  efficacious  than  its  component 
parts  would  seem  to  promise. 

The  compound  medicines  are  arranged  into 
eleven  categories,  which  in  their  turn  can  be 
analysed  into  countless  separate  drugs,  which  are 
either  called  after  the  method  of  preparation  or 
after  physicians,  countries  etc. 

The  eleven  categories  are  the  following: 

1.  AMrySbal ,  Greek  hptetxA,  universal  anti¬ 
dotes,  those  prepared  with  the  flesh  of  vipers 
being  preferred  most;  abr3{  (pastilles),  ma*3jjin 
(electuaries),  comfits. 

2.  Iy3rai(jUt,  Greek  Ufh,  amongst  which  are 
especially  famous  the  Itpbt  rtxfh,  the  sacred  bit¬ 
ter  medicines. 

3.  Qjawa rii&inlt  (Pert.),  aperients  and  non- 
aperients. 

4.  SafSfät ,  powders,  medicines  which  are 
taken  dry. 

5.  Lu*üb3t,  electuaries. 

6.  Aikriba  and  rubiibUt,  the  difference  between 
them  being,  that  the  former  are  juices  that  work 
independently,  and  the  latter  are  such  as  operate 
by  the  admixture  of  something  sweet. 

7.  Nursed  and  sugared  medicines. 

8.  Abruf,  pastilles. 

9.  Sul  abut  and  grains. 

10.  Ointments. 

11.  Mara  hint  salves  and  dressings. 

(J.  Lippkrt.) 

AKRAD  (a.)  plur.  of  Kurd  [q.  v.]. 

AJ£RÂÇ  (a.)  corresponds  with  what  we  call 
pastilles.  The  medicinal  signification  of  the  word 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  recorded  in  any  original 
Arabic  dictionary,  not  even  by  lbn  Sfda.  Ibn  Slnä, 
A'SnOn  iii.  382  (in  the  text  erroneously  372) 
restricts  himself  to  giving  a  collection  of  recipes 
of  various  sorts  of  pastilles  after  their  titles, 


without  any  explanation  concerning  their  meaning, 
as  he  is  otherwise  wont  to  do. 

First  he  mentions  the  afr3f  al-kowkab,  I.  e. 
constellation  pastilles,  and  says  that  they  stood 
in  the  highest  esteem  with  the  ancient  physicians, 
who  for  that  reason  gave  them  this  name.  After 
that  he  speaks  about  the  effect  of  these  pastilles: 

They  act  upon  the  weak  stomach,  counteracting 
the  secretions  which  other  members  discharge  into 
it,  and  they  stop  the  bitter  crudity.  They  are 
rubbed  upon  the  forehead  and  soothe  head-ache; 
they  are  useful  in  cases  of  catarrh  and  tooth¬ 
ache,  and  together  with  galbanum  are  applied  to 
a  corroded  (probably  cancerous)  part  of  the  body.  , 

They  are  good  for  ear-ache,  for  loss  of  blood,  for 
a  discharge  from  any  part  of-  the  body,  for  chronic 
coughs  and  intermittent  fevers  when  taken  in 
pyritic  water  containing  silver,  and  for  poisons 
when  taken  in  rue  water. 

Then  follows  the  recipe: 

Take  myrrh,  castorcum,  nard,  cassia,  sealed 
potter’s  clay  and  mandrake  skins,  5  drachms  of 
each;  opium,  saffron,  bryony,  star  of  earth  (haw 
bab  al-ard '),  aniseed,  violet  seeds,  fluid  storax 
resin,  and  celery  seed,  8  drachms  of  each.  Pound 
all  these  drugs  and  knead  them  with  gum  which 
has  first  been  moistened  with  flavoured  wine,  and 
divide  the  dough  with  pastilles  of  half  a  drachm 
each,  which  must  be  put  to  dry  in  the  shade 
before  use. 

Then  follow  seven  rose  pastilles  with  their 
recipes: 

1  Rose  pastilles  for  the  whole 

2  9  „  of  Aesculapius 

3  ,  „  of  Sabmunia 

4  g  g  of  Tabâfblr 

5  g  g  called  Danlwardct 

6  g  g  another  recipe 

7  g  g  of  Suttbul  (hyacinths). 

Then  five  camphor  pastilles  are  enumerated, 

usually  with  the  addition  gcamphor  pastilles" 

(another  recipe). 

Then  follow  tab3&lr  pastilles. 

Then  pastilles  of  Emir  Bashir. 

Then  six  more  pages  of  other  kinds,  all  of 

them  with  an  account  of  their  effect  and  a  recipe. 

(J.  Lippbrt.) 

CAKS  (a.)  =  inversion,  used  in  a  pregnant 
sense  (=s  *abs  a  l’ ha  1 3m)  to  designate  a  certain 
figure  of  rhetoric,  which  consists  in  the  trans¬ 
position  of  two  parts  of  a  clause,  or  of  two  x- 

clauses,  with  the  result  that  what  comes  first  in 
the  former  comes  last  in  the  latter,  and  what 
comes  last  in  the  former  comes  first  in  the  latter. 

The  Arabian  philologists  call  this  figure  of  rhe¬ 
toric  also  labdll,  and  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  4 

most  beautiful  plays  upon  words,  which  at  the 
same  time  define  the  meaning  accurately  (al-mu#-  ^ 
sinUt  al-mcfnawiya ).  They  distinguish  three  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds:  I.  In  one  nominal  clause  the  trans¬ 
position  of  the  subject  and  the  genitive  which  is 
dependent  on  it,  e.  g.  *<1*131  al-s3<l3t  s3d3t  at •  * 

C3</31,  -—  2.  In  two  nominal  clauses  the  trans¬ 
position  of  the  subject  and  a  word  dependent  on 
the  clause,  e.  g.  (Süra  60,  jo)  13  kunna  hillHH  la - 
hum  wc~l3  hum  yahillTtna  la-hunna.  —  3.  In 
two  verbal  clauses  the  transposition  of  two  words 
which  are  dependent  on  the  verb,  c.  g.  (Süra 
IO,  37)  man  yukhr’nij  al-haiy*  min  al-maiyit  wa • 
yukhriijj  al-maiyitn  min  al-haiy. 

Bibliography:  Mehren,  Rhetorik  p.  104; 
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Diet.  *f  tcckn.  term  p.  97$,  ,  towards  the  end, 

979,  M-  .  (Wuu) 

A  If  SARA.  [See  Af  Mill,  ander  ak.] 

AL,  the  article  in  Arabic,  it  the  particle  of 
determination,  and  as  such  called  odM  (or  harf) 
al-td'rlf.  According  to  SIbawaihi  and  a  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  grammarians  the  alif  of  al  is  only  a 
prefix,  whereas  the  iZm  is  the  actual  vehicle  of 
the  determination.  Al-Khalll  on  the  other  hand 
maintains  that  the  alif  has  always  formed  part  of 
the  stem  but  was  slurred  down  to  an  alif  wash - 
turn  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  use  of  the 
word.  He  therefore  calls  the  article  al-alif  wa  7- 
/Ï7w,  the  majority  of  the  other  grammarians  simply 
lam  al-ta'rif.  The  Arabian  philologists  take  the 
ISm  to  be  a  demonstrative  (still  preserved  for 
example  in  dhStika,  alhdhi)^  just  as  the  Hebrew 
article  has  demonstrative  meaning  (the  primary 
form  of  the  latter  article  seems  to  have  been  the 
demonstrative  A<7,  and  not  haly  which  would  cor- 
resjKjnd  with  Arabic).  In  such  forms  as  al-Siv\ 
al-yawm*  a  trace  is  preserved  of  the  original 
demonstrative  sense  of  a/,  which  afterwards  has 
become  a  simple  particle  of  definition.  The  article 
and  the  noun  following  are  always  written  in 
one  word;  if  the  initial  sound  of  the  noun  is 
a  dental  or  a  sibilant,  the  lam  is  assimilated  to 
it.  (Zamakh sharl,  al-Mufa^al  p.  193,  i9  it  seq.). 
At  is  used  to  single  out  a  certain  special  indivi¬ 
dual  (lam  al-ahd),  or  to  define  the  species  (lam 
alpins).  It  is  occasionally  used  also  as  a  relative 
pronoun.  In  the  south  of  Arabia  the  dialectical 
pronunciation  of  the  article  is  am  (Mufa^al 
p.  169,  8,  174,  .«  t‘  uq.). 

Bibliography*.  Lane,  Lexicon  p.  74,  col. 

I  el  seq.\  Wright,  Arabic  Grammar  (3rd  cd.) 
I.  J  345;  the  same,  Comp .  Grammar  p.  114- 
1 15;  Zamakhsharl,  al-Mufasjal  p.  153,  9; 

Zimmern,  Vergl.  Grammatik  §  57.  (Weil.) 
ÄL  (A.)  =r  fata  morgana,  a  kind  of  mirage, 
caused  by  the  heightened  temperature  of  the  earth 
due  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  ground  looks  like  an  expanse  of  water; 
cp.  Jacob,  Altarab .  Beduinenlcben  (2nd  cd.)  p.  9 
it  seq .  ;  Geyer,  Zwei  Gedichte  von  aVA%\  (Vienna, 
1905)  p.  107-108;  al-Iiutai’a  n°.  7,  3*;  al-Ku^ml, 
n°.  3,  «4.  —  A  synonym  of  HI  is  sarab . 

Al  is  also  the  name  of  a  demon,  who  attacks 
women  in  childbed,  to  judge  from  the  descriptions 
a  personification  of  puerperal  fever;  cp.  Zeitschr . 
</.  Deutsch .  Morgenl.  Gesellsch .  xxxvi.  85;  Gold- 
ziher,  Abh,  tur  arab .  Philologie  i.  1 16. 

(A.  Haffner.) 

AL  (a.)  =  family,  kindred,  relatives,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word.  According  to  accounts 
dating  from  Islamic  times  the  pre-Islamic  Kuraish 
had  called  themselves  ÀI  (or  Altl)  Allah  (refer¬ 
ences  are  given  by  Margoliouth,  Mohammed  p.  19), 
because  they  were  the  keepers  of  the  Kacba  and 
the  sacred  treasures.  In  Islam  the  word  obtained 
a  wider  sense  in  the  combination  Al  al-Nab 7, 
particularly  through  the  medium  of  the  prayer 
attributed  to  Muhammed:  “Oh  God,  pray  for 
( (alii  lalü)  Muhammed  and  his  Al\"  Similar  to 
the  definition  of  the  idea  A  hi  al-Bait  [q.  v.]  the 
Shfites  restrict  also  the  expression  ÄI  al-Nabi  to 
the  family  of  the  Prophet  in  the  line  descending 
from  <AlI  and  Fatima.  (This  lineal  succession  is 
especially  called  aVJtrd).  Those  who  stand  aloof 
from  Shicitic  tendencies  understand  by  Al  al-Naln 
the  Hand  Ilä&him  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense 


of  the  word;  others  the  wives  of  the  Prophet  or 
his  kinsmen  In  general;  the  most  explicit  denial 
of  the  SbPitic  claims  U  contained  in  the  inters 
pretation,  that  the  Al  of  the  Prophet  comprehends 
all  votaries  irrespective  of  relationship,  or  in  a 
still  wider  sense  all  Mohammedans  collectively, 
the  entire  Vmma . 

Ibn  KhSlQya  (d.  314*1926-927)  wrote  a  trea¬ 
tise  KitHb  al-Al  (quoted  by  Bahränt,  Afanâr  «A 
hud  il ,  Bombay  1320,  p.  200),  in  which  he  divides 
the  Al  of  the  Prophet  into  25  classes  (Flügel, 
Die  grammatischen  Schulen  der  Araber  p.  231). 
The  pamphlet  of  the  JihlStic  theologian  al-Kaiyän 
b.  al-Salt  of  Kumm,  which  contains  the  collected 
apophthegms  of  the  Imàm  al-Kidà  concerning  the 
difference  between  Al  and  Umma  (JOsI,  Aij/  0f 
Shyca  books ,  n°.  294)  was  probably  meant  as  a 
reaction  against  the  Sunnitic  tendency  to  extend 
the  acceptation  of  Al  over  the  whole  Vmma . 
Concerning  Al  in  the  eulogies  see  Goldziher  in 
the  Zeitschr.  J.  Deutsch .  Morgenl .  Gesellsch .  L 
114 — 117.  (Goldziher.) 

ALc1MRAN(a.)îs  the  title  of  the  3rd  Sara. 
ALA  (a.;  plur.  Slat)  =  instrument.  In  the 
classification  of  the  sciences  Slat  is  the  name  of 
such  attainments  as  are  acquired  not  for  their 
own  sake  (as  an  end  in  itself),  but  “as  a  means 
to  something  else“,  e.  g.  philological  discipline 
and  logic,  which  are  a  help  in  the  study  of  reli¬ 
gion  :  al-funun  al-aliya  along  with  aVuliim  al- 
ihar'iya .  Cp.  the  expression  Slat  al-munadama  = 
knowledge  and  capacities  which  are  useful  in 
social  intercourse.  Consequently  that  what  is  cal¬ 
led  ala  differs  only  in  so  far  from  what  is  called 
adab  [q.  v.],  as  the  former  takes  into  account  the 
attainments  in  their  relation  to  the  Lilm  ;  cp. 
also  c  l  [y ûn  al-aklibSr  (cd.  Brockelmann)  i.  4,  10, 

13.  The  appellation  Slat  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  expression  'opyxv*  in  the  classification  of  the 
philological  branches  of  learning  by  Tyrannion 
of  Amisos;  see  Usencr,  Philologie  und  Geschichts¬ 
wissenschaft  (Bonn,  1882)  p.  23. 

Bibliography :  Ghazäll,  KitSb  al- 

cilwy  ch.  ii.  ( IthSf  aï-soda  i.  149);  Snouck 
Hurgronje,  Mekka  ii.  at  the  bottom  of  p.  206; 
Goldziher,  in  the  Steinschneider-Festschrift  p. 

1 14  (where  some  more  references  are  given). 

(Goldziher.) 

AcLA  (a.)  =  higher,  highest,  also  used  as  a 
technical  term  [see  is.nAd].  Al-A'lä  is  one  of  the 
titles  of  the  87th  Söra.  , 

ALA  (t.)  =  spotted.  This  word  is  often  found 
in  geographical  names  (see  the  two  following 
articles). 

ALA  DA&H  (“the  spotted  mountain**)  is  the 
name  of  two  massifs  to  the  west  of  mount  Ararat 
on  Russian  and  Turkish  territory.  The  north-  •. 
eastern  continuation  of  the  Bulghar  Dagh  (Tau¬ 
rus)  also  bears  this  name. 

ALA-SHEHR  (Ala-Siikiiir  (t.)  =  “the 

spotted  town",  the  ancient  Philadelphia)  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  kaza  in  the  sandjak  of  Särükhän  (wilâyet 
of  Aidln-Smyrna),  at  the  foot  of  the  Büz-dagh  (Tmo- 
lus),  31  miles  from  the  KüzO-Cai,  at  an  elevation  of 
574  ft  ;  it  has  22  000  inhabitants,  amongst  whom 
there  are  17000  Mussulmans  and  4326  Greek  Or¬ 
thodox.  Ala-Shehr  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway 
Smyrna-Kasaba.  There  are  cotton-mills,  liquorice 
factories,  spinniDg-mills  and  tanneries,  and  it  is 
famous  for  its  halwa .  The  place  was  conquered 
by  the  Ottomans  in  1 39 1,  though  not  until  1423 
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a  definitive  occupation  vu  carried  oat  by  Sultan 
Marâd  IL  Near  Ala-Shehr,  in  607  (mo-121  k)  a 
battle  was  fought  between  Theodore  Lascaris  and 
Kai-Kbosraw  I,  the  SeldjQVide  Sultan  of  ROm,  in 
which  the  latter  was  killed  with  a  javelin  by  a 
Frankish  soldier  of  the  Greek  Emperor. 

Bibliograf  hy:  V.  Cuinet,  La  Turquie 
d'Asie  Ui.  571  et  seq.\  F.  Sarre,  Reise  in  Klein* 
asien  pp.  4-5;  Ch.  Tcxicr,  Asie  Mineure  pp. 
269-270;  M.  Th.  Houtsma,  Recueil  de  textes 
relate  h  l'hist.  des  Seldjoucides  iii.  80;  Cl. 
Huart,  Kfigrafhie  arabe  d'Asie  Mineure  p.  61  ; 
E.  Reclus,  Nouv.  geogr.  univ,  ix.  606;  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Researches  ii.  375.  (Cl.  IIuart.) 

cALÂ’  (a.)  =  elevation.  Hence  the  hono¬ 
rific  surnames  of  cAlä5  al-Dawla  =  Elevation  of 
the  dynasty,  cAlÄ3  al-Din  =  Elevation  of  religion. 
CALA3  al-DAWLA.  [See  dushmanziyAr.] 
cALA3  al-DIN.  [Sec  HUSAIN  j^jakAnsCz,  kai 

40KAD  B.  KAI  KJjOSRAW,  MUHAMMED  KÜWÄRIZM- 
SliAlI,  AL-lUUWAINl.) 

CALA5  al-DIN  Muiiammedb.  Hasan  was  the 
last  Grand-Master  but  one  of  the  Assassins  [q.  v.]. 
He  was  born  in  609  (12x0),  and  obtained  the 
dignity  of  Grand-Master  after  his  father's  death 
in  618  (1220).  Soon  afterwards  he  is  said  to 
have  lapsed  into  a  state  of  melancholy  and  in¬ 
sanity  in  consequence  of  sexual  excesses,  for 
which  reason  some  people  wanted  his  son  Kukn 
al-L>In  Khursbih  to  take  his  place.  Schism  within 
the  order  and  massacres  were  the  result,  until  at 
last,  in  l_)hu’l-Kacda  653  (Dec.  1 255)  the  Grand- 
Master  himself  was  murdered. 

Bibliography.  Rashid  al-Dfn,  ZÿJ tori*  at - 
tawàrïkh ,  Tà'rtkhri  guzideh  ;  d'Ohsson,  Histoire 
des  Mongols  iii.  174  et  seq.\  Browne,  A  literary 
history  of  Persia  ii.  456  ct  seq . 

‘ALÀ5  ai.-DIN  Muhammkd  KUAlrjI,  Prince 
of  Delhi,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Ljalal  al-Dln 
Fcrûz&hâh,  caused  his  uncle  to  be  murdered  trea¬ 
cherously  in  695  (1296),  had  his  uncle's  son  cast 
into  prison  and  blinded,  and  himself  ascended 
the  throne.  Before  his  accession  he  had  made 
conquests  in  the  Dcccan;  in  the  early  years  of 
his  reign  he  repeatedly  put  to  flight  the  Mongols, 
who  often  afflicted  the  Pandjäb  with  their  pre¬ 
datory  incursions;  and  after  he  had  made  him¬ 
self  safe  from  rebellious  relations,  he  resumed  his 
former  conquests  and  commissioned  his  generals 
to  subject  Deogiri  (the  present  Dawlatäbäd)  and 
Warangal.  They  were  successful,  and  having  ad¬ 
vanced  still  further  south,  conquered  Dwarasa- 
mudra,  destroyed  a  heathen  temple  in  MaMxir 
and  brought  home  an  enormous  booty.  cAlä*  al- 
Dln  proved  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  ruler. 
Although  he  possessed  no  culture  whatever,  poetry 
and  sciences  were  zealously  cultivated  during 
his  reign.  He  died  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
7*5  (1316).  Cp.  the  art.  kRalujI. 

Bibliograf  hy\  Daran i  (Darni),  Ta'rlhA-i 
PlrDzihâhJj  Firishta,  Ta'rikh  i.  *75  it  *eq»\ 
Elliot  and  Dowson,  History  of  India  iü;  ////- 
ferial  Gazetteer  ii.  (1908)  361-362. 

CALA>  al-DIN  PA5JJA  was  the  first  notable 
legislator  of  the  Ottoman  realm,  lie  was  a  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  realm  ‘Othmän,  the  second 
according  to  the  official  Turkish  historian  Idris 
from  Bitlis  (d.  930=1523-1524),  who  had  the 
largest  store  of  information  at  his  disposal,  the 
eldest  according  to  Mehmcd  Kfltib  ZacIm,  who 
wrote  considerably  later  (d.  982=1574-1575) 


and  for  this  epoch  mainly  relied  on  NesfcrT,  a 
writer  of  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century,  in 
whose  account  however  just  this  question  of  the 
brothers*  ages  is  passed  over  in  silence.  In  spite 
of  that,  the  latter  statement  has  been  promulgated 
with  some  seal  by  later  Turkish  historians,  for 
what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  In  all  descript¬ 
ions  cAlä5  al-Dln  appears  as  a  rather  dispassionate, 
passive  nature.  That  explains  why  his  father, 
a  few  years  before  708  (1308),  when  he  settled 
down  in  the  newly  conquered  town  of  YeSi-Shehr, 
kept  cAlft3  al-Dln  at  home,  whereas  the  warlike 
OrkhSn  at  this  time  already  was  sent  in  all  di¬ 
rections  to  extend  the  empire.  The  second  half 
of  OthmSn's  reign  rings  with  the  praises  of  Or- 
khftn’s  victories,  but  of  cAlä5  al-Dln  nothing  is 
heard  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  No  wonder 
then  that  cOthmän  before  his  death,  amongst 
other  testamentary  directions,  consigned  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  Orkhän,  who  had  deserved  so  well  of 
the  empire  and  of  Islam;  this  grant  however  was 
of  a  strictly  private  character,  as  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  presence  of  any  witnesses.  Not  a 
single  word  in  the  long  admonitions  refers  to 
cAlä5  al-Dln.  After  Olhmän's  death  (726=1325- 
1326)  the  two  brothers  had  first  of  all  some 
amicable  discussions  together.  cAlä3  al-Din  “Ce- 
lebi”,  who  liked  to  take  things  easy,  was  so  struck 
with  consternation  at  discovering  that  their  father, 
that  brave  conqueror,  had  left  them  no  fortune, 
that  he  suggested  to  his  brother  that  they  should 
choose  the  more  lucrative  occupation  of  herds¬ 
men,  but  impulsive  Orkhän  declined  this  mode 
of  life  for  himself.  ‘Aid5  al-Dln  observed  indiffer¬ 
ently:  “well,  our  father  during  his  lifetime  in¬ 
deed  bequeathed  the  principality  (beylik)  to  Or¬ 
khän 's  charge**,  and  submitted  to  the  testamentary 
disposition.  He  paid  his  brother  homage  without 
delay,  gaining  thereby  every  one’s  praise  for  his  con¬ 
ciliatory  disposition.  ‘Ala5  al-Dln  evidently  having 
been  initiated  by  his  father  into  the  state-affairs, 
Orkhän  asked  him  for  his  help,  which  he  granted 
!  without  reserve  (according  to  Idris).  Ncghrl  as¬ 
serts  that  he  refused  the  post  of  vizier,  which 
was  offered  to  him  on  that  occasion,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Turkish  history  in  manuscript  (Königl. 
Bibl.  Berlin,  acc.  ms.  1894,  n°.  177),  which  is 
brought  down  to  the  year  917  of  the  Hidjra,  he 
accepted  the  offer.  Although  the  latter  statement 
is  not  made  explicitly  by  Idris,  who  indulges 
rather  too  much  in  general  expressions,  we  may 
conclude  as  much  from  his  practice  of  referring 
henceforth  to  cAlä5  al-Dln  as  Pasha.  About  this 
time  Via5  al-Dln  asked  his  brother  to  give  him 
the  village  of  Födro,  which  lay  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  main  road  from  Brusa  to  Mikhällt 
in  the  plain  of  Kcte  (written  :  Klteh)  and  he  ob¬ 
tained  it  at  once  as  his  property.  In  the  Takwim 
al*tawarlhh’i  written  more  than  three  centuries* 
later,  the  year  727  (1326 — 1327)  is  given  as  the 
date  of  the  proclamation  of  Ottoman  laws  in 
compliance  with  the  advice  of  cAlä5  al-Dln  Pasha, 
but  to  this  isolated  statement  little  importance 
can  be  attached.  Perhaps  it  was  the  author's  sole 
intention  to  imply  that  in  the  year  mentioned 
cAläJ  ol-Dln  received  the  highest  dignity,  as  shortly 
afterwards  he  again  refers  to  the  well-known  laws 
of  Orkhan’s  reign  under  a  different  date! 

But  cAla5  al-Dln's  activity  becomes  especially 
noteworthy  during  the  years  that  follow.  In  729 
(1328—1329},  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  his 
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Also  the  Persians  and  the  Turks  had  their 
banners,  concerning  which  the  articles  direfsu, 
ba m a*  and  SANgjA#  may  be  consulted. 

Not  only  in  warfare,  but  also  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  Moslems  the  banners  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  of  various 
kinds,  often  embroidered  with  devices,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Muhammedan  articles  of  faith,  and  are 
fastened  to  a  decorated  stafT.  A  great  number  of 
such  banners  are  carried  in  religious  processions, 
especially  at  the  Muharram  feast  in  Persia  and 
India.  Especially  noteworthy  are  those  standards 
amongst  them,  which  are  decorated  at  the  top  by 
the  figure  of  a  human  hand  with  out-stretched 
fingers.  Finally  may  be  mentioned  that  during 
the  solemn  religious  service  on  Fridays  a  banner 
is  planted  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit. 

Bibliography :  Freytag,  Einleitung  in  das 
Studium  der  Arab.  Sprache  p.  262  et  seq.  y 
Jacob,  Altarabisches  Beduinenleben  (2n<1  ed.) 
p.  126;  Van  Vloten,  De  opkomst  der  Abbasiden 
p.  137  et  scq.\  the  same,  Les  drapeaux  en 
usage  à  la  fête  de  Huçein  a  Téhéran  ( Internat . 
Archiv  für  Ethnographie  v.);  Herklots,  On  the 
customs  of  the  Moosulmans  of  India  p.  1 76 
it  seq. 

CALAM  (a.)  ss  “s  i  g  n*\  In  grammar  It  is  used 
os  a  general  term  for  *  p  r  o  p  e  r  name  s”  of  men , 
animals  and  things.  The  ism  al-'alam  (nomen 
proprium)  always  denotes  one  single  definite  thing 
of  a  sort;  consequently  it  is  considered  as  deter¬ 
minate  in  itself,  and  is  os  such  opposed  to  the 
ism  al-fjins  (nomcn  generis).  The  Arabian  phi¬ 
lologists  give  a  classification  of  the  ism  al'alam 
from  various  points  of  view.  The  principal  classes 
arc  the  three  following: 

I.  With  regard  to  the  contents: 

1.  Ism  =  name  in  its  proper  <«ense. 

2.  Kunya  =  the  compound  name  with  AbBy 
Umm ,  Ibn  or  Bint  as  its  first  element. 

3.  Lakab  =  surname, 

a.  Nabaz  =  nickname,  f.  i.  Bat  {a  (duck). 

b.  Name  of  honour,  f.  i.  Shams  al-Ma'ali  (sun 
of  the  high  dignities). 

II.  Syntactical: 

1.  'A  lam  mufrady  the  name  which  consists  of 
one  word. 

2.  A  lam  murakkaby  the  compound  name,  which 
is  either 

a.  EHumfay  i.  e.  a  complete  sentence,  such  as 
Ta'abbafa  Sh*rr*n  (he  has  taken  misfortune 
under  his  arm),  as  such  also  called  snurak - 
kab  isnädl  (predicative  compound),  or 

b .  Qhair  d/ttmlay  i.  e.  no  sentence,  but  either 
«.  Is  man  i  djilila  * smaH  voähidaH  ,  formed  by  the 

unconnected  juxtaposition  of  two  nouns,  f.  i. 
Baclabakky  macdikariby  hence  also  called 
Murakkab  mazdji  (mixed  compound),  or 
ß.  Mudâf  wa- mudâf  ilaihiy  consisting  of  two 
nouns,  one  in  the  genitive  case  being  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  other,  f.  i.  <Abd  Manâf \  This 
class  comprehends  all  kunyas . 

III.  Formative: 

1.  'A  lam  murtadjal  (=s  improvised),  i.  e.  the 
form  exists  only  as  an  clement  of  proper 
names  (f.  i.  Fakcas)y  or  else  it  would  have 
to  be  altered  if  used  in  the  ordinary  form¬ 
ation  of  nouns  (f.  i.  Mahbaby  Makwazay  in¬ 
stead  of  Mahabby  Makaza)\ 

2.  c A  lam  mankül  (metaphoric),  i.  e.  the  form 
of  the  proper  name  is  derived  from  the  or¬ 


dinary  word-formations  and  designated  origi¬ 
nally 

a.  a  concrete  noun,  f.  L  Asad  (Hon), 

b.  an  abstract  noun,  f.  i.  F ad l  (excellence), 
e.  an  adjective,  f.  i.  ffZtim  (judging), 

d.  a  verb,  f.  L  Taghlib  (“thou  vanquishes!**, 
the  name  of  a  tribe), 

/.  an  onomatopoeia,  f.  i.  Babbay  or 
/.  a  compound^  expression,  f.  i.  Tedabbafm 
Sharr 

Bibliography :  Zamakh^harl,  al-Mufatfal 
p.  5 — 8;  Wright,  Arabic  Grammar  (3"!  ed.) 
1.  $  191,  note  b;  Sprenger,  Diction .  of  techn . 
terms ,  at  the  bottom  of  p.  1048 — 1052,  •. 

(  W  EIL.) 

al-A'LAM  (i.  e.  “the  man  with  the  harelip”) 
Abu  ’l-HauuiAlu  y^suf  b.  Sulaimän  al-Sman- 
TAMARl,  a  Spanish-Arabian  philologist,  was  born 
at  Santamaria  in  410  (10x9),  came  in  433(1041) 
to  Cordova,  where  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
struction  of  Ibrâhîm  b.  Muhammed  al-Iflill(d.  441  == 
I049)i  gained  for  himself  great  renown  as  a  teacher, 
and  died  in  476  (1083)  at  Seville. 

After  he  had  assisted  his  master  al-Ifllll  with  his 
commentary  on  Mutanabbl  (which  perhaps  is  still 
extant  at  Berlin  —  cp.  Ahlwardt,  Fers.  d.  arab . 
Hss.  d.  kgl.  Bib l, y  n°.  7569),  he  himself  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  six  poets  (mss.  in  Paris,  Sup¬ 
plément  1424  and  1425  —  cp.  de  Slane,  Le  diwan 
d' Amro' Ikais  p.  XI  et  seq .  ;  Ahlwardt,  The  divans 
of  the  six  ancient  Arabic  poets  p.  XVII  and 
in  Vienna;  from  the  latter  manuscript  its  previous 
owner  C.  Landberg  has  edited  the  commentary  on 
Zuhair  ( Primeurs  Arabes  fasc.  ii.  Leiden  1889; 
cp.  also  DyrofF,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Überlieferung 
des  Zuhair •diwa/tSy  Munich  1892).  He  also  wrote 
a  commentary  on  the  Shawahid  in  the  Kitab  of 
Slbawaihi  under  the  title  of  Tah\U  cain  al-dhahab 
fl  ma' dan  djawhar  al-adab  f\  c ihn  mmjjâzât  al - 
cAraby  which  he  finished  in  457  (1064)  (Mss.  at 
Oxford,  cp.  Nicoll,  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae  codd. 
Mss .  Catalogus  ii.  n®.  243,  at  the  Escorial,  cp. 
H.  Dcrenbourg,  Les  Mss.  arabes  de  f  Escurial 
n®.  310,  and  at  Constantine).  This  commentary 
was  used  by  Jahn  for  his  translation  of  Sïbawaihi. 
Al-Aclam’s  Kitab  al-hamasa  is  quoted  by  cAbd 
al-KJdir  al-Baghdädl  in  the  KhizUnat  al-adab  L 
563,  5  near  the  end,  iii.  165,  *>,  330,  *4. 

Bibliography.  Mak^arî  (ed.  Dozy  and 
others)  ii.  471;  Ihn  Khallikän  (Büläk,  1299)  iû 
465,  n°.  812;  Ibn  Bashkuwäl,  al-$i/a  (ed.  Codera) 
n®.  1391  ;  Brockclmann,  Cesch .  d.  Arab .  Litter . 
i.  309.  (Brock  elm  ANN.) 

ALAMAK  is  the  name  of  star  y  of  the  se¬ 
cond  size  in  the  left  foot  of  the  constellation  of 
Andromeda.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
designation  ' Artak  al-artl  ==  “earth-goat” ,  i.„e. 
badger  (?).  Cp.  Ideler,  Untersuchungen  über  den 
Urspr.  u.  d.  Bed,  der  Sternnamen  p.  126-127. 

(Mahler.) 

ALAMEDA  (Spanish)  =  avenue  of  poplars,  from 
Arab,  al- Mai  dan  [q.  v.] 

‘ÂLAMGÏR.  [See  AwrangzIb.) 

ALAMÜT  is  the  name  of  a  mountain-fortress 
north-west  of  Kazwln,  which  owes  its  fame  to  its 
having  been  the  scat  of  the  Grand-Master  of  the 
Assassins  from  483  (1090-1091)  until  654  (1256). 
The  name  admits  of  two  explanations,  cither 
“eagle’s  nest”  or  “eagle’s  instruction**, 
but  the  former  sense  seems  to  be  the  correct  one  ; 
cp.  C.  Iluart,  La  forteresse  <T  A  la  mut  y  in  the 
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Mémoires  de  ta  société  de  Linguistique  de  Paris 
xv.  The  fortress  vu  bullt  by  the  cAlide  pinson  al- 
DlH  lia  T-I/aÿfc  (246=1860),  remained  after  the 
Mongol  conquest,  and  was  used  as  a  state-prison 
during  the  reign  of  the  Safawides.  Ruins  of  it 
were  still  to  t*  found  in  the  last  century,  and 
may  be  seen  perhaps  even  now. 

Bibliography.  Kazwlnl  (cd.  Wiiitenf.) 
1L  200;  Schefer,  C hr  es  tom.  persane  il.  1 13;  Jbn 
al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.)  x.  215;  lc  Strange,  The 
lands  of  the  eastern  Caliphate  p.  220—221; 
J.  Shiel,  Itinerary  from  Teheran  to  Alamut 
and  Khurrem  A  bad  in  May  183? ,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  geogr.  Society  of  Londdn 
viii.*  431. 

ALÄN.  [See  allän.] 

ALARCOS  (by  its  fnll  name  Nuestea  SkSora 
or  Santa  Marïa  de  Alarcos)  is  the  name  of  a 
holy  shrine  (santuario,  ermita)  one  légua  (6.687 
kilometre)  west  of  Ciudad  Real.  It  is  situated  on 
a  hill,  formerly  the  site  of  the  ancient  town 
called  al-Ark  and  al-Arkuh  in  Arabic,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Almohadcs  after  the  great 
victory  which  under  Ya'qub  they  gained  here  over 
Alphonse  VIII  of  Castile.  On  historical  maps  the 
situation  of  al-Ark  is  always  erroneously  displaced 
towards  the  south,  down  into  the  Sierra  Morena. 
11m  al-Athlr  (transi,  by  Fagnan  p.  61 1)  calls  the 
battle-field  “Mardi  al-Hadid”  and  <Abd  al-Wâhid 
al-Marrâkubhl  (p.  205)  “Kalis  al-djadïd”.  —  Cp. 
Madoz,  Diccionario  gcogrâfico-cstadistico-histôrieo 9 
s.  v.;  Sc  y  bold,  Die  geogr.  Lage  von  Za  lia  ka-Sacr  alias 
(/0S6)  und  Alarcos  (uçj),  in  the  Revue  hispa¬ 
nique  xv  (1906).  (C.  F.  Seyiiold.) 

ALAR1FE  (Spanish)  =s  “inspector  of  public 
works”,  from  Arab,  aNarlf  (“expert”,  espcc. 
“architect”). 

ÄLÄT.  [See  Ala.] 

ALATI  (a.;  derived  from  3131  =  instruments), 
plur.  SlSliya  =  professional  musician,  who 
|>erforms  both  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  whereas 
the  singers  (in  Egypt)  are  called  c3lima  (Aimée). 
Cp.  Lane,  Manners  and  customs  (1842)  i.  285, 
ii.  71. 

‘ALÄYA  is  a  port  in  Asia  Minor,  the  capital 
of  a  jfaza  of  the  same  name  in  the  sandjak  of 
Adalia,  with  5000  inhabitants.  The  town  received 
its  name  from  the  founder  cAla'  al-Dln  Kai  Kobâd, 
who  about  1220  supplied  the  place  with  wails  and 
buildings  and  chose  it,  together  with  Adalia,  for 
his  place  of  residence  during  winter.  There  was 
formerly  a  castle  here  called  Galonoros  because  of 
its  beautiful  situation  (Galonoros  =  KaAov  ’6poç  ; 
hence  the  name  of  Candelor  or  Skandelor  found 
in  European  mediaeval  authorities);  it  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  an  Armenian  baron  when  it  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  Kai  KobSd.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
fall  of  the  Scldjök  realm  descendants  of  the  dynasty 
of  Kai  Kobad  have  asserted  themselves  in  cAläya, 
until  the  lxst  of  them  saw  himself  obliged  in  1471 
to  surrender  the  town  to  the  Ottomans. 

Bibliography.  Houtsma,  in  the  Actes  du 
6e  congres  intern .  des  orientalistes  ii.  vol.  I, 
p.  381;  V.  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  d'Asie,  i.  867. 
ALBACETE  is  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Murcia, 
south-east  of  the  Mancha  and  the  province  of  New 
Castile.  It  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  slope 
of  the  central  Iberian  Mcscta,  at  an  elevation  of 
2300  ft.  The  modern  name  comes  from  Arabic 


al-BasT),  “lugar  ancho  y  estendido  y  llano  y  rmso”, 
not  from  al-Bas!|a,  “the  plain",  as  one  still  often 
reads.  The  place  and  its  name  are  found  for  the 
first  time  in  al-pabbl  of  Cordova  and  in  Ibn  al- 
Abbir  of  Valencia,  who  both  wrote  in  the  13th 
century;  they  mention  it  in  connection  with  the 
great  battle  of  20  S&a'bln  540  (il  Febr.  1x46) 
between  Alphonse  VII  of  Castile  and  the  ephemeral 
king  of  south-eastern  Spain  Saif  al-Dawla  (Span. 
Zafadola,  Çafcdola,  Çahcdola)  al  Mustansir  Ahmed 
Ibn  Had,  in  which  the  latter  together  with  his 
ally  and  governor  of  Valencia  cAbd  Allah  b.  Mu- 
hammed  b.  Sacd  lost  his  life.  cAbd  Allah  has 
since  been  known  amongst  the  Arabs  as  Sähib  al- 
Baslt,  i.  e.  “Master  (martyr)  of  Albacete”.  This 
battle,  wtych  in  Christian  authorities  is  neither 
dated  nor  localised,  is  also  called  the  battle  of 
al-Ludjdj  (Ibn  al-Abbâr :  bi 'l-mauuff  al-maQrüf  bi 
' l-lufjdj  wa-bi  'l-basit  çafâ  makraba  min  djïndjâlld ) 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chinchilla.  We  cannot 
now  ascertain  whether  al-I.udj<ij  is  identical  with 
the  place  (and  river)  Lezuza  west  of  Albacete, 
or  with  Alatoz  cast  of  that  town  on  the  nor¬ 
thern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  dc  Chinchilla  (in  the 
latter  case  we  should  have  to  read  al-Latudjdj); 
Falls  al-Ludjdj  is  already  mentioned  by  Ibn  al- 
Kardabüs  (cp.  Dozy,  Scriptorum  arabtim  loci  de 
Abbad  i  dis  ii.  19). 

Bibliography.  al-Dabbl  (ed.  Codera  and 
Ribera)  p.  33;  Ibn  al-Abbär,  al-IIulla  al-siyarv? 
(Dozy,  Notices  p.  21$,  219,  226);  Codera, 
Decadencia  y  desaparicion  de  los  Almoravides 
en  Espaha  (Saragossa  1899),  p.  86,  109;  Rc- 
miro,  Murcia  musttlmana  (Saragossa  1905)  p. 
179  et  seq.;  Scybold,  in  the  Zeitschr .  d.  Deutsch. 
Morgent.  Gcscllsch.  LXII.  (C.  F.  Seyuold.) 
ALBARRACIN  is  a  town  on  the  upper  Turin 
(Guadalaviar)  in  the  present  province  of  Tcruel, 
the  southern  extremity  of  Aragon.  The  earliest 
reference  to  it  is  found  in  Ibn  cAdh5rI,  who 
mentions  it  only  incidentally  under  the  year  346 
(957),  in  an  account  of  a  journey  made  by  one 
of  the  even  then  almost  independent  princes  of 
the  Berber  family  of  the  BanQ  Razln,  from  al- 
Sahla  (the  fertile  valley  of  the  upper  Turia)  to 
Cordova,  at  which  place  he  was  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  cAbd  al-RahmSn  HI.  Gayangos 
(i.  70)  calls  cIzz  al-Dawla  the  builder  (prob,  re- 
builder)  of  the  town.  Its  Arabic  name  is  always 
Shant  Marlyat  al-Sharfc,  i.  e.  Santamarfa  del  Oriente, 
eastern  Santamarfa  (in  distinction  from  Shant 
Marlyat  al-Ciharb,  in  Algarve),  or  Shant  Marlyat 
Ibn  (or  BanI)  Razln,  i.  e.  Santamarfa  of  Ibn  (or 
of  the  Banü)  Razln,  whence  the  name  of  Albar- 
raefn  was  derived;  IdrlsI  (p.  175,  189)  however 
gives  the  form.  Shant  Mariya.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Spanish  Umaiyadcs  (41 1  =10x0)  the  town 
became  entirely  independent  under  AbQ  Muham- 
med  Hudhail  I  b.  Khalaf  b.  Lope  b.  Razln,  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Aba  MarwSn  cAbd 
al-Malik  I  b.  Khalaf  (AbbOd,  who  in  his  turn  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Abu  Muhammed  Hudhail 
II  cIzz  al-Dawla,  who  again  was  followed  by  his 
son  AbQ  MarwSn  (Abd  al-Malik  II  HusSm  al- 
Dawla  (d.  496  =  1 102  ;  other  dates  are  not  known). 
The  son  of  the  last  mentioned,  called  Yahyä,  was 
expelled  by  the  Almoravides  even  before  they 
had  taken  Saragossa  (1110).  In  1087  the  lord  of 
Albarracfn  and  the  Cid  Campcador  had  become 
friends,  and  together  they  had  marched  against 
Valencia  (1094).  Afterwards  the  town  belonged 
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to  the  house  of  Don  Pedro  Rais  de  Azagra,  who 
had  taken  it  from  the  Moslems,  and  in  1231  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Aragon. 

Bibliography :  Dozy,  Hist,  des  Musul¬ 
mans  d'Espagne  W.  246,  303  ;  the  same,  Hoi  ices 
p.  179—186;  Ibn  ol-Alhlr  (cd.  Tomb.)  ix.  204 
(transi,  by  Fagnan  p.  443). 

(C.  F.  Seybold.) 

ALBATEGNIUS.  [See  al-battAnI.] 
ALBISTÄN  (Abui.i'stain)  U  the  capital  of  a 
fcaza  in  the  sandjak  of  Marca*b  (wilayct  of  Aleppo), 
on  the  river  Djaihin  (Pyramus)  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kurd  Dngh,  at  an  elevation  of  3600  ft.  It  num¬ 
bers  6500  inhabitants,  of  whom  3546  are  Moslems 
and  2954  Christians.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
woods  and  gardens,  and  a  great  many  mins  of 
castles  from  the  time  of  the  litile-Armcnian  kings 
are  scattered  about  the  environs.  There  arc  10 
mosques  and  1085  houses.  The  people  earn  a 
livelihood  mainly  by  agriculture.  Various  spellings 
arc  found  for  the  name  of  the  town,  owing  to 
popular  etymology:  The  Arabs  take  it  to  be  a 
compound  of  al  and  bust  Un  (garden),  or  else  of 
abü ,  //  and  stun.  This  gave  rise  to  spellings  such 
as  Abulustain  (Yakut),  Äblastän,  Ablastin,  which 
however  must  all  be  traced  back  to  an  older  form 
Ablastha\  cp.  Saint-Martin,  Mémoire  sur  l'Ar¬ 
ménie  i.  192.  The  town  was  from  1097  till  1 105 
in  the  possession  of  the  crusaders,  and  afterwards 
in  that  of  the  SeldjQks.  In  the  plain  of  Albistftn 
a  great  victory  was  gained  by  the  Mameluke  Sultan 
liai  bars  over  the  troops  of  Abäkä,  on  13  Qhu*l- 
Kacda  675  (18  April  1277).  In  921  (1515)  the 
place  was  conquered  by  Selïm  I. 

Bibliography :  V.  Cuinct,  La  Turquie 
d'Asie  ii.  240;  Hädjdjl  Khalifa,  Djihan-numä 
p-  59»:  Yakut,  Mtfdjatn  i.  93;  d’Ohsson, 
Hist .  des  Mongols  iii.  480,  488;  Hammcr-Purg- 
stall,  Geseh .  der  Ilchane  pp.  293 — 31 1;  E. 
Reclus,  Nouv.  geogr.  univ .  ix.  657;  Ritter, 
Erdkunde ,  xix,  15  et  seq.  ;  Saint-Martin,  Diction, 
de  géographie  viii.;  A.  Müller,  Der  Islam  im 
Morgen -  und  Abendland  ii.  261,  343. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

ALBOHALI  =  AbO  cAlf.  [See  al-kuaiyät.] 
ALBOHAZEN,  Ai.boacen  etc.  =  Abu’I-Hasan. 
[See  ibn  abi  ’l-ripjAl.] 

ALBUBATHER  =  Abü  Bckr.  [See  al-hasan 

B.  AI.-tllASl».] 

ALBUCASIS  =  Abu  ’1-Kftsim.  [See  al-zah- 
kAwI.] 

ALBUFERA  (Portuguese:  Albufeira,  variants 
Albuiieka,  Albuera;  from  Arabic  al-buhairay 
small  sea,  lake)  is  the  name  of  a  lagoon  near 
Valencia,  the  Palus  Naccararum  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  Part  of  it  has  been  drained  both  with  the 
alluvium  and  by  artificial  means,  and  is  now  used 
for  growing  rice.  (C.  F.  Seybold.) 

ALBUFEIRA  (for  the  etym.  cp.  the  preceding 
article)  is  a  Portuguese  sea-port  town  in  Algarve. 

(C.  F.  Seybold.) 

ALBUM  AS  AR.  [See  abu  ’l-macshar.] 

ALBURZ  (also  Ei.burs),  old  Persian  Hara  Be¬ 
rnai  ti  (high  mountain),  is  a  mountain-chain  in 
northern  Persia,  bounding  the  Iranian  plateau  on 
the  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  average  height 
in  the  western  part  is  9850  ft.,  culminating  in 
the  Dcmàwend  [q.  v.]  (18000  ft.).  The  northern 
slopes  are  covered  with  dense  woods,  the  southern 
declivity  on  the  contrary  has  no  vegetation  what¬ 
ever.  In  Firdawsl  Alburz  is  the  name  of  a  my-  * 


thical  mountain  In  India;  the  Arabian  geographers 
do  not  know  the  name,  Hand  Allih  Muslawfl  is 
the  first  who  mentions  it.  Alburz,  Elburs  most 
not  be  confused  with  the  name  Elbrus  in  the 
Caucasus.  Cp.  G.  lc  Strange,  The  lands  of  ths 
eastern  caliphate  p.  368,  note;  Melgunof,  Das 
südliche  Ufer  des  Kaspischen  Meeres  p.  21. 

ALCABALA,  ALCAVALA  (Spanish)  =  “  duty 
on  mercantile  transactions1',  from  Arab. 
al-kabâla  (guarantee). 

ÀLCABITIUS.  [See  al-kabîçI.] 

ALCAIDE.  [See  alcalde.] 

ALCALA  (from  Arabic  al-kafa  =  castle,  for¬ 
tress,  citadel)  is  the  name  of  numerous  Spanish 
towns.  The  most  famous  are:  Alcali  de  He- 
narcs,  the  ancient  Complutum,  taken  in  Ill8 
from  the  Arabs  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
and  afterwards  in  vain  attacked  by  the  Almo- 
hadcs;  A  lea  Id  la  Real,  northwest  of  Granada, 
in  Arabic  called  Kalcat  BanI  Sa‘ld  or  Kalcat  Yah- 
sib  because  this  family,  which  owes  its  fame  to 
the  learned  Ibn  Sa^d,  was  descended  from  Yahsib 
of  Yemen;  Alcald  del  Rio;  Alcali  de  Gua- 
da  ira  (near  Seville).  [Cp.  cala  . .  ,,cai^a)ta  .  • 

—  Cp.  Makkari  i.  68l.  (C.  F.  SEYBOLD.) 

ALCALDE  (from  Arabic  al-iadl  ==  judge)  ii 
a  Spanish  name  for  “mayor",  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  alcaide  (from  al-ka'id  =  leader, 
general)  which  in  Spanish  means  “com  mandant 
of  a  fortress",  “steward  of  a  castle". 

(C.  F.  Seybold.) 

ALCANTARA  (from  Arabic  al-kan{aray  pro¬ 
bably  a  Greek  loanword  =  tUvrpovy  centrum), 
Spanish*  =s  “bridge"  (mostly  with  stone  arches), 
also  “aqueduct".  The  town  of  Alcdntara  (Arabic 
Kantarat  al-Saif)  on  the  Tagus,  close  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  frontier,  owes  its  fame  to  the  order  of  knight¬ 
hood,  which  was  founded  in  1156  for  the  war 
against  the  Moors  and  from  1213  had  its  seat  in 
this  town,  which  in  1166  had  been  captured  by 
Ferdinand  of  Leon.  The  order  has  since  been 
called  after  it.  —  The  name  of  Alcantara  is  also 
given  to  the  valley  of  a  rivulet  west  of  Lis¬ 
bon,  so  called  after  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct 
thrown  across  it;  this  valley  is  well-known  as  the 
scene  of  Alva’s  victory  over  Antonio  de  Crato, 
which  made  Portugal  subject  to  Spain  from  1580 
until  1640.  —  As  an  appellative  alcdntara  has 
become  obsolete;  hence  for  example  the  pleo¬ 
nasm  “Puente  de  Alcdntara"  ;  cp.  the  old  “Alcdn¬ 
tara"  of  Cordova,  Saragossa  etc. 

(C.  F.  Seybold.) 

ALCARAZAS,  ALCARRAZAS,  Spanish  and 
Provençal:  earthenware  in  which  water  is  kept 
cool,  from  Arab,  al-karräs  (=  dawrak%  dorak ). 

ALCATIFA,  Spanish  ( Alquctifa  Portug.;  Al¬ 
kali  cf  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies):  carpet;  from 
Arab,  al-katjfa . 

ALCAZAR,  Spanish  (from  Arab.  al-kafr)i 
castle,  citadel  (Portug.  Alcacer).  Famous  are 
the  Alcazars  of  Seville,  Cordova,  Segovia,  Toledo 
etc.  Alcazar  is  also  a  frequent  name  of  places, 
c.  g.:  Alcazar  de  San  Juan,  a  town  in  the  Spanish 
province  of  Ciudad-Real,  Alcazar  Quivir,  the 
Spanish  name  of  Ka?r  al-Kablr  [q.  v.],  a  town 
in  Morocco. 

ALCHEMY.  [See  kImiyä*.] 

ALCIRA,  a  contraction  of  Arabic  al-QjazIra, 
“the  island"  (usually  called  in  full  Djazlrat  Shuk(a)r, 
rarely  Shukr  alone ,  =  Shufcr  Island ,  in  the 
Shukr  =  Sucro  =  Jücar),  the  capital  of  a  district 
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in  the  Spanish  province  of  Valencia,  south  of  the 
city  of  Valencia,  in  a  fertile,  abundantly  watered 
plain  in  the  lower  Jücar.  In  1242  it  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Don  Jaime  of  Aragon.  In  1609  it 
suffered  severe  damage  in  consequence  of  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  industrious  manufacturing  Moriscos. 

(C.  F.  Skybold.) 

ALCOLEA,  from  Arabic  al-kulafa  (“small 
fortress,  castillejo”),  the  diminutive  of  al-kaVa 
[cp.  alcala],  is  the  name  of  various  places  in 
Spain  (f.  i.  at  the  south-eastern  foot  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada),  in  most  cases  with  a  specifying  addition: 
Alcolca  de  Tajo,  de  Cinca,  del  Rio,  de  Calatrava 
etc.  —  Alcoléa  is  also  the  name  of  the  massive 
bridge  and  the  old  locality  7}  miles  above  Cor¬ 
dova  on  the  Guadalquivir,  which  played  a  part 
in  1236,  1808  and  28  September  1868  (victory 
of  the  insurgents  over  the  troops  of  Isabella  11). 

(C.  F.  Seyboi.d.) 

ALCORAN.  [See  çor’ân.] 

ALDEBARAN  is  the  name  of  the  star  «  of 
the  first  size  in  the  head  of  the  constellation  of 
the  bull.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
appellation  al-Dabarany  which  according  to  Idcler 
(Untersuchungen  über  den  Urspr ,  u.  d,  Bed,  der 
Sternnamen  p.  141-142)  is  synonymous  with  another 
Tali  ' l-nadjm ,  “the  one  that  follows  the  star”  (viz. 
the  Pleiads). 

ALEMBIC  is  an  old  name  for  that  part  of 
the  distilling  apparatus  which  is  also  called  “head” 
or  “cap”.  The  word  comes  from  Arabic at-anbiky 
which  in  its  turn  was  borrowed  from  Greek  ufsß/f, 
Al-anbik  occurs  as  early  as  the  10th  century  in  a 
translation  of  Dioscorides,  in  the  Mafâtih  at- 
culüm  and  in  al-Râz!  (Kopp,  who  follows  Weil,  is 
incorrect  in  his  statements).  The  anbik  is  often 
referred  to  as  “one  of  the  apparatuses  used  in 
distilling  rose-water”. 

The  complete  distilling  apparatus  consists  of 
three  parts:  the  “cucurbit”  (< kar'a ),  the  “head” 
or  “cap”  ( anbik )  and  the  “receiver”  (kâbila). 
Modern  retorts  have  the  “cap”  and  the  “cucur¬ 
bit”  made  into  one.  —  Illustrations  of  distilling 
apparatuses  in  Arabian  manuscripts  are  to  be 
found  in  al-DimisbVl’*  Cosmography  (cd.  Mehren) 
p.  194  et  seq,  Whereas  usually  however  the  cu¬ 
curbit  is  surmounted  by  the  cap,  here  it  is  placed 
in  front  of  it.  In  the  former  case  the  cap  has 
the  shape  of  a  cupping-glass,  as  it  is  represented 
in  the  Ma/ätih  (ed.  van  Vloten  p.  257).  The 
anbik  is  described  by  Ibn  al-'Awwâm  (transi,  by 
Clément  Mullet  ii.  344)  where  he  expfains  how 
rose-water  is  distilled,  But  is  this  description  the 
name  does  not  always  refer  to  the  entire  "cap”, 
but  often  to  the  additional  faucet-pipe  only,  which 
fits  into  it  (if  at  least  the  text  is  not  corrupt). 
The  anbik  is  also  called  the  ra's  (head)  of  the 
cucurbit. 

The  anbik  is  mentioned  in  the  various  lists  of 
chemical  apparatuses,  amongst  others  in  the  Ma - 
fâtih  al-ulüm,  in  the  KitUb  al-asrär  of  al-RäzI 
(Cod.  n9.  266  of  the  Leipzig  municipal  library, 
ft  4  v.-5  v.)  and  in  a  text  written  in  KarsJjûnl, 
which  has  been  published  by  Berthclot  and  shows 
close  similarity  to  al-Razi’s  account. 

Special  kinds  of  anbik  are  the  blind  anbik, 
which  has  no  additional  faucet  and  is  consequently 
closed,  the  anbik  with  a  beak,  and  others  of  va¬ 
rious  shapes.  In  Ibn  al-cAwwam  the  appendix  is 
also  called  1 fhanab  (as  Cl.  Mullet  prefers  to  read 
it)  or  dàabab  as  the  text  has  it  and  as  Dozy 


would  like  to  retain,  because  he  combines  the 
additional  faucet  with  a  worm-pipe  used  in  con¬ 
densing  (but  no  illustrations  of  the  latter  can  be 
found). 

As  the  Arabian  alchemists  mainly  depend  on  the 
Greek  alchemists,  the  illustrations  which  are  found 
in  the  works  of  the  ancients  can  be  turned  to 
account.  Some  also  occur  in  the  Latin  translations 
of  works  which  are  attributed  to  Geber  (AbQ 
MOsä  LZjabir  Ibn  Haiyän). 

Bibliography  \ ;  E.  Wiedemann,  in  the 
Zeitsehr,  d.  Deutsch,  Morgenl,  Gesellsch,  xxxii. 
575;  the  same,  in  Dièrgart,  Beitr,  aus  d,  Geseh, 
d,  Chemie  (1908)  p.  234;  M.  Berthelot,  La 
Chimie  au  moyen  âge  ü.  p.  lxiv,  66,  105  et  seq, 
(p.  Wiedemann.) 

ALEPPO.  [Sec  iialab.] 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.  [See  miü  V 

lfARNAIN.] 

ALEXANDRETTE.  [See  iskandarUn.] 
ALEXANDRIA.  [See  al-iskandarIya.] 

ALF  (a.)  =  thousand. 

ALF  LAILA  WA-LAILA  (a.),  "Thousand 
and  one  nights”,  is  the  title  of  the  most  famous  of 
all  Arabian  collections  of  fairy  tales.  Like  all 
Orientals  the  Arabs  from  the  earliest  times  en¬ 
joyed  imaginative  stories.  But  the  intellectual 
horizon  of  the  true  Arabs  being  rather  narrow, 
the  material  for  these  entertainments  was  borrowed 
mainly  from  elsewhere,  from  Persia  and  India, 
as  wc  gather  from  the  accounts  concerning  the 
Prophet’s  competitor,  the  merchant  al-Nadr.  So 
the  relations  between  Arabia  and  Persia  (and  even 
more  distant  eastern  countries),  which  were  com¬ 
menced  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
gave  rise  to  an  active  importation  of  subject- 
matter  for  fables  and  fairy-tales.  The  individual 
stages  of  this  process  cannot  now  be  traced  with 
absolute  certainty,  a  few  cases  only  excepted  such 
as  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  book  Kalila 
wa-Dimna.  For  everything  which  was  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  fairy  tale  lay  outside  the  scope  of  the 
professional  man-of-letters. 

In  later  centuries,  when  Arabian  civilisation 
had  grown  richer  and  more  comprehensive,  new, 
original  tales  were  invented  in  the  centres  of 
Arabian  culture,  and  along  with  the  entire  in¬ 
tellectual  development  fairy  tale  fiction  also  mi¬ 
grated  gradually  from  the  East  to  the  West.  A 
comprehensive  view  of  this  whole  process  is  af¬ 
forded  by  Alf  laila  wa-laila,  the  largest  and 
most  diversified  Arabian  collection  of  fairy  tales; 
in  it  we  find  the  foreign  elements  of  eastern  origin 
side  by  side  with  genuine  Arabian  matter.  The 
account  of  the  growth  of  this  book  constitutes  a 
highly  characteristic  chapter  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  Eastern  civilisation  in  general, 
but  owing  to  the  above  mentioned  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  it  can  only  be  sketched  in  brief  outline 
with  approximate  accuracy. 

The  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Alf 
laila  wa-laila  was  for  the  first  time  thoroughly 
discussed  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  first  scholar  who  expatiated  upon  this 
subject  was  the  founder  of  modern  Arabian  philo¬ 
logy,  Silvestre  dc  Sacy  (in  the  Journal  des  savants , 
1817,  p.  678,  afterwards  in  the  Recherches  sur 
Vorigine  du  recueil  des  contes  intitulés  les  mille 
et  une  nuits ,  Paris  1829,  and  in  a  dissertation 
under  the  same  title  in  the  Mémoires  de  V Aca¬ 
démie  des  inscriptions  et  des  belles  lettres  x.,  18331 
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p.  30).  He  denied  a  possible  anthorship  of  one 
tingle  writer,  and  (in  the  two  last-mentioned  dis¬ 
courses)  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  book  was 
written  at  a  very  late  period.  He  flatly  disaffirmed 
the  existence  of  Persian  and  Indian  elements,  and 
a  passage  in  the  Arabian  author  Mas'Qdl,  where 
this  statement  is  expressly  made,  was  on  that 
ground  declared  spurious  by  de  Sacy.  This  pas¬ 
sage  being  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
entire  history  of  the  Alf  laila  wa-laila,  I  hope  to 
be  excused  for  translating  it  here.  Mas(QdI  (ed. 
Barbier  de  Meynard  iv.  89)  expresses  himself  as 
follows:  “It  is  a  similar  case  about  these  legends 
(of  Shaddâd  b.  cAd  and  his  town  of  Iram  dhat 
al-'Amad)  as  about  the  books  which  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  our  language  from  Persian,  Indian  (one 
manuscript  has  here:  Pehlcvi)  and  the  Creek, 
such  as  for  example  the  book  of  Ileuir  efsâneh  — 
which  in  Arabic  means  “thousand  tales**,  because 
the  Persian  word  efsâneh  corresponds  to  the  Arabic 
Uiurâfa  (tale)  — ;  this  book  is  usually  called 
Alf  laila  (two  manuscripts  have  here:  Alf  laila 
wa-laila')  and  it  narrates  of  the  King,  his  daughter 
and  her  nurse  (according  to  other  readings  :  slave- 
girl);  these  two  are  called  Shirdzid  and  Dinizad”. 

Contrary  to  de  Sacy,  Joseph  von  Hammer  (  IVicner 
Jahrbücher ,  1819,  p.  236;  Journal  asiatique , 

I™1  series  x.;  3rd  scries  viii.;  Preface  to  *Die 
noch  nicht  übersetzten  Erzählungen  der  Tausend 
und  einen  Nacht ”,  Stuttgart  1823)  maintained 
the  genuineness  of  the  passage  in  Mas(adl  with 
all  its  consequences. 

William  Lane,  the  excellent  translator  of  part 
of  the  Alf  laila,  tried  to  prove  that  the  whole 
book  was  the  work  of  one  single  author  and  had 
been  written  in  the  period  1475 — lS2S  (Preface 
to  The  Arabian  nights  entertainments ,  London 
1839—1841). 

In  recent  years  the  discussion  was  resumed  by 
de  Goeje  ( De  Arabische  Nachtvertellingen  in  De 
Cids  1886,  iii.  385  and  The  Thousand  and  one 
Nights  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  xxiii.  3x6). 
On  the  ground  of  a  collation  of  a  passage  in 
the  Fihrist  of  Muhammcd  b.  Ishdl*  al-Warrak,  in 
which  the  Hezâr  efsâneh  are  said  to  have  been 
written  at  the  instigation  of  Humai,  the  daughter 
of  King  Rahman,  with  a  passage  in  Tabari  (i.  688), 
where  Esther  is  called  the  mother  of  Dahman  and 
the  name  Shahrazdd  is  assigned  to  Humai,  de 
Goeje  endeavoured  to  show  a  connection  between 
the  frame-work  of  the  Alf  laila  and  the  Book  of 
Esther.  The  same  idea  was  further  developed  by 
A.  Müller  {Zu  den  Märchen  der  Tausend  und 
einen  Nacht ,  in  Bezzenbergers  Beiträge  xxii.  222); 
he  distinguished  various  layers  in  the  work,  one 
of  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
Bagdad,  whereas  to  another  and  larger  one  he 
assigned  Egyptian  origin. 

The  idea  of  the  various  layers  was  worked  out 
with  greater  accuracy  by  Nöldeke  (Zu  den  ägyp¬ 
tischen  Märchen  in  the  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch .  Mor- 
genl,  Gcsellsch .  xlii.  68),  who  gave  an  approximate 
definition  of  the  tests,  by  which  each  could  be 
recognised. 

Stimulated  by  these  studies  Oestrup  (Studier  over 
moo i  Nat,  Copenhagen  1891;  Russian  translation: 
Izsliedowanie  0  1001  noli ,  Moscow  1 905)  at¬ 
tempted  to  group  the  separate  tales  into  three  layers, 
of  which  the  first  one  was  to  comprehend  the 
fairy  talcs  from  the  Persian  J/ezar  efsâneh  together 
with  the  framework  of  the  book,  the  second  those 


which  had  come  from  Bagdad,  and  the  third  one 
the  stories  which  had  been  added  to  the  body 
of  the  work  in  Egypt;  certain  tales  as  for  example 
the  extensive  chivalric  romance  of  ‘Omar  b.  No'mSn 
and  his  sons  were  qualified  as  later  insertions.  To 
this  elimination  of  the  said  romance  exception 
has  lately  been  taken  by  Seybold  ( Verzeichnis 
der  arabischen  Handschriften  der  Kgl.  Universi¬ 
tätsbibliothek  zu  Tübingen ,  Tübingen  1907,  p.  7$). 
To  the  above  mentioned  Russian  translation  a 
numl>cr  of  supplementary  and  critical  notes  have 
been  added  by  A.  Krimski. 

The  sifting  of  the  separate  layers  of  the  large 
collection  was  continued  by  Chauvin;  in  La 
recension  égyptienne  des  mille  et  une  nuits  (Brussels 
1899)  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  Egyptian 
layer  consists  again  of  two  separate  parts,  one  of 
Jewish  origin.  The  same  (in  his  Bibliographie 
des  ouvrages  arabes  and  in  various  short  articles) 
and  René  Basset  (Notes  sur  les  joor  nuits ,  in 
the  Revue  des  traditions  populaires  xiii.  37  and 
303)  have  also  contributed  a  good  many  valuable 
observations  concerning  details. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  investigation  this 
much  can  be  stated  with  certainty:  “the  original 
nucleus  of  the  Alf  laila  wa-laila  was  derived  from 
a  Persian  book  of  fairy  talcs  called  Hezâr  efsâneh , 
which  perhaps  in  the  third  century  of  the  Ilidjra 
was  translated  into  Arabic;  the  subject-matter  of 
these  talcs  was  for  the  greater  part  of  Indian 
origin**.  The  tests  for  the  talcs  belonging  to  this 
oldest  layer  are  parallels  in  Indian  and  Persian 
books,  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  written 
prior  to  the  Arabian  version.  Such  a  parallel  may 
be  one  of  two  kinds:  It  is  either  a  complete 
duplicate  of  the  Arabian  tale,  or  it  is  some  isolated 
trait  which  we  recognise;  the  more  characteristic 
such  traits  are  and  the  more  importance  they  have 
for  the  entire  structure  and  the  plot  of  the  story, 
the  more  value  we  attach  to  them.  Besides  these 
we  also  have  purely  outward  criteria,  such  as  old 
Persian  names  or  the  mention  of  Persian  institu¬ 
tions.  Lane,  while  striving  to  defend  the  Arabian 
origin  of  the  tales,  overestimated  the  value  of 
such  outward  criteria  as  could  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  his  theory.  For  it  is  much  easier  to  ac¬ 
count  for  an  Arabian  story-teller  or  copyist  inserting 
Arabian  appellations  and  allusions  to  modern 
Arabian  conditions,  than  for  the  occurrence  of 
old  Persian  designations,  unless  we  assume  that 
the  latter  are  fossil  remains  of  an  .older  stage  of 
development.  The  outward  tests  therefore,  which 
point  towards  India  and  Persia,  must  have  com¬ 
paratively  greater  weight  than  the  others;  the 
Arabian  narrators  knew  how  to  add  local  colouring 
to  their  foreign  tale,  how  to  adapt  it  to  native 
surroundings,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  were 
destitute  of  that  conscious  artistic  fiction,  which 
enables  one  to  lend  to  native  matter  a  foreign 
touch  and  different  local  colour. 

In  the  very  first  tale,  which  forms  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  book,  both  criteria  for  its  foreign 
origin  are  found  side  by  side.  The  names  of 
ShähzemSn,  Shîhriyâr  and  others  occurring  in  it 
are  Persian,  and  the  story  of  the  infidelity  of  the 
wives  of  the  two  princely  brothers,  which  occa¬ 
sioned  the  journey  of  the  latter,  has  its  Indian 
parallel  in  Katha  Sarit  Sagara  (see  British  and 
Foreign  Review  xxi.  July  1840,  p.  266).  Also  the 
three  incidental  little  fables,  contained  in  the 
frame-work  story,  about  the  merchants,  who  under- 
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stood  the  language  of  beasts  and  bis  cattle,  hare 
their  analogues  In  Indian  literature.  Of  special 
importance  is  the  analogy  between  the  manner, 
in  which  certain  tales  in  the  Alf  laila  wa-laila 
are  fitted  into  the  frame-work,  and  the  method 
used  in  Indian  books.  This  practice  of  interlacing 
one  story  with  another  is  something  specifically 
Indian;  it  is  obsenred  in  the  Mahabkarata ,  in 
the  Panlatantra ,  in  the  Wetalapanlawimsati  etc. 
The  improbable,  sometimes  downright  unnatural 
result  of  this  arrangement,  by  which  the  narrators 
or  the  listeners  occasionally  appear  on  the  scene 
in  situations  entirely  unfit  for  telling  or  listening 
to  a  tale,  is  no  matter  of  concern  to  the  Hindu. 
The  leading  motive  of  the  Alf  laila  wa-laila,  that 
the  tales  are  told  in  order  to  gain  time  and  pre¬ 
vent  rashness,  occurs  again  in  the  original  Indian 
Seven  Viziers  and,  in  a  different  form,  in  the 
Indian  §ukasaptatiy  where  the  clever  parrot  pre¬ 
vents  the  wife  Jof  his  master  from  visiting  her 
lover  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  by  arresting 
her  at  home  with  the  narration  of  a  *  fragment  of 
a  fairy  tale  each  day,  always  ending  up  with  the 
remark:  “Tomorrow  I  will  tell  you  the  rest,  if 
you  remain  at  home  tonight.*'  In  this  way  the 
wife  is  hindered  from  executing  her  plan  until  the 
husband  returns. 

This  frame- work  system  is  just  as  common  In 
India  as  it  is  rarely  met  with  outside  that  country. 
1  do  not  know  a  single  book  of  ancient  date, 
which  is  constructed  in  such  a  way,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses .  Conse¬ 
quently  this  practice  may  be  considered  a  test  of 
the  Indian  origin  of  certain  parts  of  the  Alf 
laila  wa-laila.  And  not  only  the  practice  but  also 
the  phrasing  belonging  to  it,  recurs  in  the  same 
form.  In  the  Indian  popular  books  it  usually  runs 
like  this:  “You  may  not  do  such  and  such  a 
thing  or  else  you  will  go  the  same  way  as  so 
and  so".  —  “How  was  that!"  asks  the  other, and 
then  the  admonisher  begins  his  story.  Exactly 
the  same  form  is  found  in  the  Alf  laila  wai-laila, 
and  even  the  same  words  are  used  to  introduce  a 
new  tale:  Arabie  wa-kaifa  dJiâlika  corresponds 
word  for  word  to  Sanskrit  katham  etat  (“how 
was  that"?),  and  1  feel  inclined  to  assume  that 
the  fundamental  words  occurred  in  this  very  same 
form  both  in  the  HezUr  efsUneh  and  in  their 
Indian  original. 

The  tales  which  come  first  in  all  manuscripts 
and  editions  of  the  Alf  laila  wa-laila  (the  mer¬ 
chant  and  the  jinnee ;  the  fisherman  and  the 
jinnee;  the  port  er ,  the  three  calenders  and  the 
three  ladies  in  Bagdad;  the  humpback  ;)  are 
themselves  examples  of  the  frame-work  system, 
and  show  besides  various  traits,  which  remind  us 
of  Indian  prototypes,  traits  such  as  the  trick 
which  the  fisherman  uses  to  get  the  jinnee  back 
into  the  vase  from  which  he  has  released  him; 
analogues  are  found  in  the  mongotian  version  of 
the  Simhasanadvatrirnsatiy  i.  e.  the  story  of  Ardji 
Bordji  Ehin,  and  in  the  so-called  “southern" 
Panlatantra  translated  by  Dubois.  Then  there'  is 
the  motive  of  the  combat  between  the  black  and 
the  white  serpent,  which  are  both  demons,  a 
motive  which  has  its  parallels  in  Tatar  tales 
( Journal  asiatique  7lh  scries  iv.  259),  which  are 
not  of  Islamic  origin  as  their  editor  Pavct  de 
Courtcillc  is  inclined  to  believe,  but  were  bor¬ 
rowed  from  India;  also  the  combat  between  the 
demon  and  the  princess  who  understands  magic 


art,  to  which  the  Mongolian  version  of  Wetala- 
panlawimsati  affords  an  exactly  corresponding  pa¬ 
rallel  (see  Benfcy,  Panlatantra  i.  41 1).  Finally 
such  details  as,  in  the  history  of  the  king  and 
the  physician  Duban,  the  poisoning  by  means  of 
the  leaves  of  a  book  smeared  with  venom,  a 
practice  which  points  to  Indian  customs  (cp.  Gilde- 
me  i  ster,  De  rebus  indieis  scrip  tor  urn  Arabum 
p.  89).  —  Several  of  the  tales  in  the  beginning 
of  the  book,  on  the  other  hand,  have  so  many 
features  in  common,  that  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  they  existed  independently  from  the  first  in  their 
present  form:  probably  every  one  of  them  was 
really  taken  from  the  Hczar  efsaneh ,  but  after¬ 
wards  underwent  some  important  alterations. 

Other  tales  which  doubtless  are  of  Indian-Persian 
origin,  are  the  following:  (1)  the  story  of  the 
magic  horse  (Persian  names  such  as  Säpör  and 
the  Persian  feasts  of  NewrQz  and  Mihir^jän  being 
mentioned  in  it),  the  fundamental  idea  of  which 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  Panlatantra  (cp. 
Benfey,  ibid  i.  1 61);  —  (2)  the  story  of  Hasan 
of  Ba\ra  (in  the  translation  by  Habicht  and  Hagen 
he  hero  is  called  “cÄsim,  the  dyer"  instead  of 
“Hasan,  the  jeweller",  probably  owing  to  the 
confusion  of  / adgk  with  tabbUg!j)\  the  two  main 
features  of  this  story  arc  the  rape  of  the  swan's 
feathers,  and  the  stratagem,  by  which  the  hero 
outwits  the  men  who  quarrel  about  the  inherit¬ 
ance,  and  procures  for  himself  a  means  of  bringing 
his  runaway  sweetheart  back  again;  both  these 
traits  originated  in  India  (sec  Benfcy,  ibid.  i.  263) 
and  were  also  circulated  towards  the  East  (cp. 
Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morgenl.  Gesellsch .  vi.  536 
and  Stanislas  Julien,  Avadanas ,  Paris  1859,  ii.  74); 
the  first  and  greater  part  of  the  story  of  Hasan 
of  Bafra  occurs  once  more  in  the  Alf  laila  wa - 
laila ,  in  the  story  of  I}jitnih5h,  inserted  in  the 
fairy  tale  of  Hiisib  Kar'un  al-Dln  and  the  queen 
of  serpents ,  a  fairy  tale,  which  originally  perhaps 
was  mixed  with  Jewish  elements;  the  story  of 
Ljäosbäh  is  a  later  and,  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view,  unsatisfactory  imitation.  Curiously  enough 
this  very  story  of  Hâsib  Karim  al-Dln  was  assigned 
to  the  Heilir  efsaneh  by  the  contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh  Beide re,  July  1886,  p.  166,  who  other¬ 
wise  most  zealously  denies  the  Persian  origin  of 
the  Alf  laila  wa-laila;  without  laying  too  much 
stress  on  purely  aesthetic  criteria,  one  may  state 
this  much  with  safety,  that  this  fairy  tale,  with 
its  many  absurd  exaggerations  and  tasteless  repe¬ 
titions,  can  certainly  not  have  been  derived  from 
the  same  source  to  which  we  owe  such  excellently 
composed  fairy  tales  os  that  of  the  magic  horse, 
as  that  of  Hasan  of  Basra  and  others;  —  (3) the 
story  of  Saif  al-Muluky  the  only  one  in  the  Alf 
laila  wa-laila,  of  which  we  possess  a  complete 
Persian  parallel  ;  the  Persian  manuscripts  in  question 
arc  mentioned  by  Lane  ( Arabian  nights  enter¬ 
tainments  iii.  744;  —  (4)  the  story  of  Kamar  at - 
Zaman  and  of  princess  BudUr\  —  (5)  the  story 
of  prince  Badr  and  princess  Djawhar  of  Samandal\ 
—  (6)  the  story  of  Ardethir  and  Hayut  al-Nttf  Us  ; 
this  talc  also  appears  again  in  a  different  version 
in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Alf  laila  wa-laila:  in  the 
story  of  tOmar  b.  Nocman>  (which  in  spite  of 
Seybold  I  venture  to  qualify  as  only  a  late  in¬ 
sertion  within  the  frame-work  of  the  Alf  laila 
wa-laila),  an  inset  story  of  Tajj  al-Mnlük  and 
princess  Dunyli  is  found,  which  corresponds  al¬ 
most  literally  to  that  of  Ardahir  and  Hayât  a l- 
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NufUs.  —  Uncertain  ia  the  relation  between  the 
story  of  CAH  SAlr  and  the  Persian  original,  the 
former  containing  many  details  which  recur  in 
the  probably  later  narrative  of  Stir  a l- Din  lAU 
and  the  girdle-girl,  also  to  be  found  in  the  Alf 
laila  wa-laila;  and  no  less  uncertainty  prevails 
in  the  case  of  the  story  of  the  jealous  sisters 
and  the  story  of  Ahmed  and  Paribanu ,  these 
two  only  to  be  found  in  Galland. 

These  tales  then  from  the  HczUr  efsaneh  con¬ 
stituted  the  nucleus,  round  which  on  Arabian 
ground  various  layers  of  other  matter  gathered. 
The  first  of  these  consists  of  matter  from  Bagdad 
and  attaches  itself  to  the  name  of  the  cAbbäside 
Härfln  al-Kashld;  some  tales  of  this  group  are  the 
product  of  free  invention,  others  spun  out  and 
rc-modellcd  historical  anecdotes.  An  example  of 
the  latter  category  is  the  story  of  Abu  'll  fas  an 
or  the  sleeper  awakened ;  the  anecdote  is  given 
by  al-lshäkl  (Lane,  ibid.  ii.  376).  Also  several  of 
the  anecdotes  which  were  circulated  about  Abü 
Nuwäs  and  Aba  Duldma,  were  in  a  similar  way 
turned  to  literary  account.  We  must  of  course 
not  forget  that  the  name  of  Harûn  al-RasJbld  had 
at  an  early  period  become  a  common  symbol  of 
the  good  old  times,  of  everything  miraculous  and 
fairy-like.  Consequently  we  arc  not  justified  in 
assigning  a  tale  to  the  Bagdad  group  on  the 
mere  ground  of  its  containing  the  name  of  that 
Caliph;  only  internal  evidence  is  here  decisive. 
Apart,  of  course,  from  many  details,  which  must 
remain  doubtfnl,  this  general  statement  may  be 
made,  that  the  novels  of  middle-class  life,  short, 
simple  talcs  of  good  and  solid  composition,  with 
a  love  intrigue  solved  by  the  caliph  as  *deus 
ex  machina”  for  their  leading  motive,  are  made 
up  of  Bagdad  matter,  whereas  the  picaresque  no¬ 
vels  and  also  the  fairy  tales  (generally  of  clumsy 
composition),  in  which  the  element  of  the  Djinns 
(demons)  is  excessively  prominent,  are  of  later, 
Egyptian  origin.  It  rs  worthy  of  notice  that  in 
the  oldest  fairy  tales  of  Indian  and  Persian  origin 
the  demons,  as  a  rule,  act  on  their  own  account 
and  independently,  whereas  in  the  more  recent 
talcs  they  are  always  subject  to  some  talisman  or 
other;  hence  its  owner  decides  the  development 
of  the  action,  not  the  Djinns  and  ‘Ifrltes  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  Bagdad  novels  everything,  as  a 
rule,  happens  without  any  magic  art.  In  the  pi¬ 
caresque  novels  we  possess  something  specifically 
Egyptian,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  Noldeke 
(Zeit sehr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morgenl.  Gesellseh.  xlii.  68); 
the  classic  model  example  of  this  entire  genre  is 
Ilerodot's  famous  tale  of  the  treasure  of  king 
Rhampsinit;  an  interesting  analogue  to  part  of 
the  latter  story  is  also  found  in  the  Alf  laila 
wa-laila,  in  the  story  told  by  the  eighth  Muk ad- 
dam  to  Sultan  Baibars  (Edition  of  Habicht  and 
Fleischer  xi.  375)*  The  other,  more  recent  part 
of  the  Egyptian  group  with  its  common  fairy  tales 
is  probably  the  work  of  a  Jewish-Egyptian  author, 
as  Chauvin  has  tried  to  prove  in  La  recension 
égyptienne  des  too/  nuits  (Brussels  1899);  from 
the  aesthetic  point  of  view  these  tales  are  the 
least  important  of  the  whole  book. 

Besides  these  four  different  layers,  which,  as 
has  been  observed  above,  cannot  with  perfect 
certainty  be  distinguished  from  one  another  in 
the  present  version  of  the  Alf  laila  wa-laila,  the 
boo1  n,so  comprises  a  number  of  larger  collective 
’"h  of  which  is  only  found  in  a  few 


manuscripts,  and  evidently  inserted  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  up  the  number  of  nights  re¬ 
quired.  Such  stories  are:  The  seven  vitiers  (with 
the  imitations  The  ten  vitiers  and  The  forty 
viziers),  which  are  of  independent  Indian  origin, 
and  the  story  of  KaPzd  and  SAimUs .  Question¬ 
able  is  the  position  of  the  cycle  of  Stndbäd  the 
sailor,  which  evidently  dates  from  the  time  when 
Bagdad  and  Basra  had  reached  the  zenith  of  their 
prosperity;  it  seems  originally  to  have  been  an 
independent  work.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
we  possess  a  number  of  very  old  Egyptian  and 
Greek  analogues  of  the  Sindbäd  matter.  Origin¬ 
ally  foreign  to  the  Alf  laila  wa-laila  are  the  large 
chivalric  romance  of  cOmar  b.  SocmUn  and  his 
sons',  the  story  of  Stil  and  SAuniûl  (ed.  by  Sey- 
bold,  Leipzig  1902),  and  two  didactic  tales,  which 
arc  widely  different  from  each  other:  the  history 
of  the  wise  Tawaddud,  which  afterwards  became 
a  favourite  chap-book  in  Spain  ( La  donzella  Teodor\ 
Teodor  or  Tudur  is  a  mistake  for  Tawaddud,  for 
which  palaeography  can  easily  account;  cp.  Tick- 
nor,  II ist  or  ia  de  la  literatura  espanola,  traducida 
por  Pascual  de  Gayangos  y  Enriquo  de  Vedia  ii. 
554),  and  the  originally  Jewish  tale  of  the  wise 
Haikar . 

The  final  redaction  of  this  voluminous  matter 
took  place  in  Egypt,  probably  during  the  reign 
of  the  later  Mamelukes,  and,  as  may  be  concluded 
from  the  frequent  and  minute  mention  of  places 
in  Cairo,  it  was  done  in  the  latter  town.  The 
same  can  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  the 
present  version,  which,  in  many  respects  border¬ 
ing  on  the  vulgar  tongue,  constitutes  a  free  and 
easy  development  of  late  literary  Arabic.  But  the 
redactors  have  not  succeeded  in  completely  effa¬ 
cing  the  original  marked  differences  of  style  be¬ 
tween  the  interwoven  and  concatenated  parts. 
Also  the  various  manuscripts  diverge  especially 
in  this  respect.  Chauvin  ( ibidem )  has  made  an 
attempt  to  establish  more  precisely  the  literary 
identity  of  the  man  who  revised  the  two  Egyptian 
layers,  and  believes  him  to  have  been  a  Jew  con¬ 
verted  to  Islam.  But  the  number  of  redactors  and 
professional  narrators,  who  in  consecutive  periods 
had  a  share  in  remodelling  the  Alf  laila  wa-laila 
was  probably  so  great,  that  from  this  entanglement 
to  unravel  the  work  of  each  individual  reviser 
would  be  a  task  which  no  one  will  dare  to  un¬ 
dertake. 

In  the  above  mentioned  quotation  from  Mas^dl 
it  is  said  that  the  Persian  book  Hezlr  efsaneh , 
which  translated  literally  into  Arabic  would  mean 
Alf  khuräfa ,  was  called  instead  Alf  laila  (the 
thousand  nights).  The  formation  of  later  date 
Alf  laila  wa-laila  (ttiooi  nights”)  owes  its  origin 
to  the  superstitious  aversion  to  round  numbers, 
amongst  the  Arabs  (and  Orientals  in  general),  as 
has  first  been  proved  by  Gildemeister  {ibidem  p. 
86);  the  usual  preference  for  a  certain  assonance 
in  book-titles  may  also  have  contributed  to  the 
alteration.  But  just  as  the  Persian  book  Hesar 
efsaneh  did  certainly  not  contain  exactly  1000 
tales,  the  numeral  only  indicating  an  indefinitely 
large  number,  neither  was  the  fairy  tale  matter  of 
the  Alf  laila  wa-laila  originally  divided  into  loot 
nights,  this  arrangement  being  the  work  of  later 
times.  This  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  fact 
that  in  this  point  the  manuscripts  diverge  to  * 
great  extent,  and  it  was  just  owing  to  the  endea¬ 
vours  to  make  up  the  full  numl>cr,  that  the  va- 
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rions  large  insertions  crept  into  the  work.  Besides, 
the  name  Alf  laila  wa-laila  being  so  popular,  the 
copyists  liked  to  conglomerate  under  that  title 
all  sorts  of  extraneous  matter  along  with  that 
which  all  manuscripts  contained«  A  good  example 
of  the  latter  kina  of  manuscripts  is  the  Paris 
codex  n*.  1723. 

A  large  majority  of  the  tales  in  Alf  laila  wa- 
laila  contain  a  great  many  more  or  less  lengthy 
verse  quotations;  the  Bagdad  layer  is  conspicuous 
in  this  respect.  The  usual  practice  is  to  put  these 
quotations  into  the  mouth  of  the  speakers;  in 
all  passages  where  the  narrator  aims  at  the  ex* 
pression  of  strong  emotion,  whether  it  be  grief 
or  joy,  the  person  in  question  commences  his 
speech  in  verses.  These  verses,  however,  in  by  far 
the  majority  of  cases,  are  not  in  the  least  sense 
instrumental  in  continuing  the  action,  but,  like 
the  verses  in  the  Indian  dramas,  rather  serve  as 
pauses,  sometimes  interspersed  with  reflections  and 
moralising*.  This  circumstance  is  a  sufficient  indi¬ 
cation,  that  those  verses  are  not  equally  old  with 
the  rest  of  the  context,  but  were  inserted  at  a 
later  date.  This  inference  Ls  corroborated  by  the 
repeated  occurrence  of  the  same  quotations  in 
identical  situations;  and  also  the  frequent  accu¬ 
mulation  of  different  verses  conveying  the  same 
meaning  and  linked  together  by  the  well-known 
expression  tiui-kala  fi  7-///<iW  (“and  again 

he  spoke  in  the  same  sense”),  seems  to  point  at 
the  same  conclusion.  There  are  also  examples  of 
verses  sounding  absurd  in  the  mouth  of  the  speaker, 
evidently  owing  to  a  mistaken  or  clumsy  inser¬ 
tion.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  the  name  of  the 
poet  who  wrote  the  quotation  in  question  is  men¬ 
tioned;  those  who  are  referred  to  most  are  Aba 
Nuwös,  Ibn  al-Muctazz  and  Ishâk  al-Mawsilî.  In 
most  cases  stands  the  stereotyped  phrase  wa- 
Jtä/a  'l-iH&ir  (“the  poet  speaks”).  The  majority 
of  verses  are  of  a  later  date  and  as  a  rule  plainer 
and  simpler  than  the  older  Arabian  poetry. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Alf  laila  wa-laila  be¬ 
long  to  three  different  groups,  as  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  Brockelmann  ( Gesch ,  d,  arab .  Litter, 
ii.  60)  after  Zotenberg:  an  older  Asiatic  group 
(the  manuscripts  belonging  to  this  group  are  all 
except  one  incomplete,  containing  only  the  first 
part  of  the  book)  and  two  later  Egyptian  groups. 
The  differences  between  the  manuscripts  are  very 
great,  though  less  important  between  those  of  the 
first  group.  Brockelmann  gives  a  list  of  the  edi¬ 
tions  and  European  translations  (#*</.), 1  which  was 
enlarged  and  continued  by  Krimski  (in  his  above 
mentioned  introduction  to  the  Russian  transla¬ 
tion  of  Ocstrup's  Studier),  An  extensive  biblio¬ 
graphy  is  found  in  Chauvin  Bibliographie  des  ou¬ 
trages  arabes  iv.  12— 1 20).  The  most  complete 
and  exact  translations  of  the  fairy  tale  cycle 
in  European  languages  are  the  English  one  by 
Burton  (Benares- London  1885,  lately  also  pu¬ 
blished  in  German  in  the  “Inselverlag”)  and  the 
French*  rendering  by  Mardrus  (Baris  1899  and 
after).  The  most  reliable  Arabic  text  edition 
is  still  always  the  BQlAV  one  in  two  volumes 
(1251);  although  the  more  recent  Cairo  edition 
in  four  volumes  is  more  practical  and  more  easily 
obtainable,  as  it  has  been  published  repeatedly. 

(J.  Okstkup.) 

ALFARABL  [See  al»fàrAhI.] 

ALFARD  is  the  star  m  of  the  second  size  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  Hydra.  The 


name  Is  Arabic  and  meant  “the  isolated  one.” 
Cp.  ldeler,  Untersuchungen  über  den  Ursprung 
u,  d.  Bed,  der  Sternnamen  p«  269.  (Mahler.) 

ALFlYA  (A.)  =  “thousand-liner”,  a  poem 
in  a  thousand  verset,  a  favourite  number  with 
the  Arabs,  cxpecially  for  rhymed  manuals.  Ijlfldjdjl 
Khalifa  (ed.  Flügel  1.  407  et  seq,)  mentions  several 
of  them;  the  best  known  are  the  Alfiya  of  Ibn 
Mälik,  the  one  by  Ibn  Muc;i,  both  dealing 
with  grammar,  and  also  the  Alfiya  of  al-cIrff^I 
on  the  U{Ul  al-hadlUi  (fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  science  of  tradition).  Further  particulars  are 
to  be  found  in  the  articles  on  the  authors. 
ALFRAGANUS.  [See  al-farguAnL] 
ALGARVE,  from  Arabic  al-Gharb  (=  west), 
was  formerly  a  name  for  the  entire  south-western 
part  of  the  Iberian  peninsula;  but  it  has  since 
become  the  special  designation  of  the  southern 
province  (the  “kingdom”)  of  Algarve  in  Portugal. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Umaiyades  of  Cordova  petty 
kings  also  rose  in  Algarve  ( Mulük  al-fawU'if  = 
Reyes  de  Taifas\  amongst  others  the  BanO  Mu- 
zain  in  Silves  (Shilb):  Aba  Bekr  Muhammed  b. 
Said  b.  Muzain  419 — 442  (1028 — 1050)  and  Abu 
i  Asbagh,  Tsä  443 — 444  (1051— 1052);  in  Santa 
Maria  dc  Algarve:  AbO  cOthm3n  Said  b.  HSrfln 
407 — 435  (1016—1043)  and  his  son  Muhammed 
435—444  (1043— 1052)  (in  Mertola  Ibn  TWar 
until  1044),  who  all  were  finally  swallowed  up 
by  the  'Abbadides  [q.  v.]  of  Seville.  In  539(1144) 
the  Tä’ifa  rebel  Abcn  Casi  (Ibn  KasI)  rose  in 
arms  against  the  Almoravidcs,  but  in  546  (1151) 
he  was  supplanted  by  the  Almohades.  In  1189 
Sancho  I  of  Portugal  conquered  Silves,  Sancho 
II  (1223 — 1248)  took  Tavira  and  Aflonso  III 
completed  the  conquest  of  Algarve  in  1249.  — 
In  the  15th  and  i6lh  century  the  Portuguese 
conquests  on  the  Moroccan  coast,  Ceuta,  Alcazar, 
Tangier,  A(r)zila  etc.  were  called  “Algarve  d’olem 
mar  (ultramar)”,  Algarve  across  the  sea. 

(C.  F.  Seybold). 
-ALGEBRA.  [See  al-lkJAur.] 

ALGECIRAS.  [See  algeziras.] 

ALGAZEL.  [See  al-iuiazAlI.] 

ALGEDI  (from  Arabic,  al-ßady  ss  young  he* 
goat)  is  the  ancient  name  of  both  the  pole-star 
and  the  constellation  of  the  capricorn;  cp.  ldeler, 
Untersuchungen  über  den  Urspr,  u,  d.  Bed,  der 
Sternnamen  p.  3,  13,  191. 

ALGER  (Arabie  al-I>jazä5ir ;  English:  Algiers) 
is  a  town  on  the  northern  littoral  of  Africa.  It  is 
the  capital  of  Algeria,  and  the  seat  of  the  Governor 
General  and  the  heads  of  the  various  military 
and  civil  services  of  the  colony.  Its  geographical 
situation  is  36°  47'  N.  Lat.,  o°  44'  E.  Long, 
(meridian  of  Paris).  The  number  of  inhabitants  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  census  of  1906  is  144000. 

We  do  not  know  anything  definite  concerning 
Algiers  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Romans 
in  that  part  of  Africa,  except  that  on  the  place  of  the 
present  town  a  locality  was  situated,  known  by  the 
name  of  Icosium.  Archaeological  discoveries,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  legend  about  the  foundation  of  Icosium 
by  twenty  companions  of  Hercules  (Solinus  iii.  3) 
would  at  the  most  justify  the  supposition  that  on 
this  spot  of  the  African  littoral  a  Phoenician  or 
Carthaginian  factory  had  existed.  The  information 
concerning  Icosium  is  also  very  scanty.  It  became 
a  I*atin  colony  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
was  captured  in  37t  or  372  by  the  Berber  prince 
Firmus,  but  some  time  afterwards  restored  by  him 
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again  to  the  Romani.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop¬ 
ric,  which  amongst  others  was  occupied  by 
bishop  Victor,  who  assisted  at  the  conference 
held  at  Carthage  in  484  by  order  of  the  Vandal 
king  Huneric.  After  the  fifth  century  Icosium  is 
no  longer  mentioned  in  history.  The  town,  which 
seems  to  have  covered  nearly  the  same  surface 
as  Turkish  Algiers,  was  doubtless  destroyed  by 
the  Arabian  invasion  of  the  7l,‘  century  and 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants.  Some  traces  of 
ancient  buildings  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
nth  century.  Al-BakrI  ( al-Masalik  or  Descr.  de 
V  Afrique  sep  tenir,  transh  by  de  Slane  p.  156) 
actually  mentions  the  existence,  at  al-Djazä’ir  of 
the  lianö  Mazghannä,  of  ancient  monuments,  of 
antique  vaults,  of  a  theatre  with  a  mosaic  pa¬ 
vement,  and  finally  of  an  apse-shaped  wall  of 
a  church.  Other  constructions  and  some  inscriptions 
have  been  unearthed  since  1830  (cp.  Corpus  in- 
script .  latin .  viii.  b;  xv.  and  supplement;  Gsell, 
Atlas  archéologique  Je  VAlgérie%  number  i.  plate 
v  and  note.) 

The  site  of  Icosium  remained  deserted  until 
the  middle  of  the  lo‘h  century,  although  at  a 
date  which  cannot  possibly  be  fixed,  a  Berber 
tribe  of  the  family  of  the  Sanh&Jja,  the  Banü 
Mazghannä,  had  settled  down  in  the  neighbourhood. 
During  the  reign  of  Zlrl  b.  Meoftd  (945 — 97 1), 
Boluggln,  the  son  of  this  prince,  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  found  on  this  spot  a  town  which 
received  the  name  of  ]_>jazäJir  banl  Mazghannh 
(Ibn  Khaldun,  %Ibary  transi,  by  de  Slane:  Hist* 
des  Berb.  ii.  6)  because  of  the  rocky  islets  which, 
at  some  distance  off  the  coast,  formed  a  kind  of 
natural  mole.  Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  new  town  had  arrived  at  a  certain  degree 
of  prosperity,  as  appears  from  the  description 
given  of  it  by  Ibn  Hawkal.  “J_)jaza5ir,  this  tra¬ 
veller  writes,  is  built  on  a  bay  and  surrounded 
by  a  wall;  it  comprises  a  great  many  bazaars 
and  some  wells  near*  the  sea,  which  yield  excel¬ 
lent  water . The  territory  of  this  town  en¬ 

compasses  very  extensive  fields  and  mountains 
inhabited  by  various  Berber  tribes.  The  principal 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  graze  upon  the  mountains.  Algiers 
supplies  so  much  honey  that  it  forms  an  export 
article,  and  such  a  quantity  of  butter,  figs  and 
other  provisions  that  part  of  these  are  exported 
to  Kairawân  and  elsewhere.  A  short  distance  from 
the  coast,  an  island  is  situated,  where  the  inha¬ 
bitants  find  a  safe  refuge,  when  threatened  by 
their  enemies"  (Ibn  Hawkal  transi,  by  de  Slane, 
Journ*  As*,  Fcbr.  1842,  p.  183).  Al-BakrI,  in  his 
description  of  Africa  (ibid.)  refers  to  Algiers  as 
a  port  well  sheltered  and  “frequented  by  sailors 
from  Spain,  Ifrikiya  and  other  countries". 

The  history  of  Algiers  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  central  Maghrib.  For  during  the 
period  between  the  IIth  and  the  16*1»  century, 
al-I>jazä5ir  endured  the  domination  of  all  the  con¬ 
querors  or  the  pretenders,  who  disputed  this 
country  amongst  themselves.  After  it  had  formed 
part  of  the  Haininâdide  kingdom,  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Almoravidcs,  after  which, 
in  1152,  it  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Al- 
mohadcs.  During  the  efforts  of  the  Banü  (»hä- 
niya  to  re-establish  in  Africa  the  power  of  the 
Almoravidcs,  ‘All  b.  Ghaniya  conquered  Algiers 
(1185),  but  kept  the  place  but  a  short  time;  the 
inhabitants  rose  in  arms  against  him  and  sub¬ 


mitted  themselves  to  al-Manfttr.  In  spite  of  that 
Algiers  was  occupied  by  Yahyi  b.  Qbftniya  In 
623  (1226),  but  re-captured  in  628  (1230)  by 
the  Almohade  al-Ma’mQn.  In  632  (1 234-1 235)  it 
came  under  the  rule  of  a  Hafside  governor.  But 
already  in  664  (1255-1256)  the  people  of  Al¬ 
giers  expelled  the  representative  of  the  Sultan 
of  Tunis,  organised  a  kind  of  republic,  and  re* 
mained  independent  until  676(1277),  when,  after 
two  abortive  attempts,  the  Hufsidc  governor  of 
Bougie  succeeded  in  vanquishing  the  rebels.  When 
afterwards  the  Ilafside  Aba  Zakarlya'  established 
an  independent  kingdom  at  Bougie,  the  inha 
bitants  of  Algiers  recognised  the  authority  of 
that  prince  (684  =  12S5).  However,  they  did 
not  show  themselves  scrupulously  faithful  to  him. 
A  certain  Ibn  ‘Allan  usurped  the  power  (1307), 
expelled  the  representatives  of  the  king  of  Bougie 
and,  for  fourteen  years,  withstood  the  attacks 
directed  against  him.  He  was  at  last  vanquished 
by  the  king  of  Tlcmcen,  AbQ  HammQ  I,  who 
laid  siege  to  the  town,  forced  it  to  surrender, 
and  annexed  it  to  his  dominion  (71 2  =  1312-1313). 
From  1347  till  1351,  the  period  of  Abu’l-Hasan’s 
successful  achievements,  and  again  in  1360  and 
1393,  the  Marinides,  in  the  course  of  their  strug¬ 
gles  against  the  ‘Abdalwädides,  in  their  turn  suc¬ 
ceeded  several  times  in  mastering  the  town.  As 
for  AbQ  HammQ  II,  he  recovered  it  twice,  but 
never  gained  definitive  possession  of  the  place. 
The  exactions  of  his  officers  exasperated  the  In¬ 
habitants,  and  drove  them  successively  into  the 
arms  of  AbQ  ZaiySn,  king  of  Bougie,  and  of  the 
Marinidc  cAbd  al-‘AzIz.  In  the  midst  of  this  con¬ 
fusion,  the  Xfca'âliba,  an  Arabian  tribe  of  the 
Mitidja,  profited  by  the  prevailing  anarchy  and 
made  themselves  the  actual  masters  of  Algiers, 
having  previously  repelled  the  Sanhâdja  out  of 
the  Mitidja  plain  into  the  Atlas.  One  of  their 
chieftains,  Sütlim  b.  Ibrühlm,  disposed  of  Algiers 
arbitrarily,  swearing  allegiance  alternately  to  the 
Zaiyänides,  to  the  Hafsides,  to  the  Marinides  and 
breaking  his  faith  to  one  dynasty  after  the  other, 
until  Aba  Hammu  II,  who  had  repcatcdty  for¬ 
given  him,  had  him  put  to  death  (1378).  Algiers, 
at  that  time,  had  nearly  become  the  capital  of 
the  Zaiyänidc  realm.  Being  afraid  of  the  intrigues 
of  his  son  Aba  Tâshfîn,  AbQ  HammQ  had  actually 
considered  a  change  of  residence  from  Tlemcen 
to  Algiers;  but  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
plan.  In  the  ‘15*1*  ccntiuy,  fresh  disorders  began. 
In  1438  a  Zaiyänide  pretender,  AbQ  ZaiyQn  Mu- 
hammed,  rose  in  arms  against  the  sovereign  of 
Tlemcen,  captured  Algiers  after  a  long  siege,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which  com¬ 
prised  the  Mitidja,  Medea,  Mi  liana  and  Tenes. 
lie  put  on  the  royal  insignia  and  took  the  name  • 
of  al*MustacIn  bi-'liah.  But  his  relentless  rule  irri¬ 
tated  the  people  of  Algiers  to  such  an  extent, 
that  they  massacred  him  in  September  of  that  same 
year.  From  that  time  until  the  establishment  of 
the  Turks,  Algiers  formed  a  sort  of  little  muni¬ 
cipal  republic,  governed  by  a  civic  oligarchy, 
under  the  self-interested  protection  of  the  Tha‘aliba. 
The  Berber  Algiers,  the  history  of  which  has 
been  sketched  above,  was,  in  reality,  but  a  market- 
town  of  modest  size.  Only  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Mitidja  imparted  some  importance  to  the 
harbour,  which  was  frequented  not  only  by  Mus¬ 
sulman  sailors,  but  still  also  by  Christian  mer¬ 
chants.  In  the  15*1»  century  the  Venetian  and 
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Florentine  fleet«  came  loto  port  every  year  (Mas- 
Latrie,  Traités  entre  Chrétiens  et  Arabes . . , . 
Jntrod \  histar .  pp.  330,  333).  The  inhabitants 
were  neither  remarkable  for  their  intellectual 
capacities,  nor  for  their  artistic  taste.  Men-of-letters 
were  rare  amongst  them.  “On  my  arrival  at  Al¬ 
giers",  says  Muhammed  al-cAbdar!  (who  lived  in 
the  second  half  of  the  7th  =5  131h  century)  “I  in¬ 
quired  whether  there  were  any  learned  people 
of  exquisite  erudition,  but  1  felt  like  one  who, 
as  the  proverb  says,  looks  for  a  stallion  with 
foal  or  for  earners  eggs."  We  must,  however, 
make  an  exception  for  the  marabout  Sldl  cAbd 
al-Ralpn&n  al-ihacälibl,  renowned  for  his  saintlike 
life  and  his  theological  learning  (789 — 873  = 
1387 — 1468);  this  pious  personage  was  to  become 
the  patron-saint  of  Algiers,  where  his  memory  is 
still  greatly  revered.  The  mosques  in  Algiers  were 
as  a  rule  clumsy  buildings,  without  any  ornamental 
work,  with  irregular  naves  and  covered  with  a 
roof  of  red  tiles.  Some  of  them  still  exist:  Sldl 
Ilcddi,  Sldl  Ramadan  and  especially  the  Great 
Mosque,  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  the  year 
409  (1018),  which  in  1324  was  furnished  with 
a  minaret  by  Abu  Tishfln,  king  of  Tlemcen. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  1 5**»  and  the  early  years 
of  the  16th  century,  Algiers  together  with  the 
other  towns  of  the  African  littoral  sufTcrcd  from 
the  effects  of  the  Spanish  “reconquista".  Its  popu¬ 
lation  increased,  it  is  true,  in  consequence  of  the 
arrival  of  fugitive  Jews  and  Moors  from  Spain, 
but  the  Christian  crusade  had  to  be  resisted.  The 
Catholic  kings  had  resolved  to  subject  to  their 
authority  all  the  places  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa.  The  conquest  of  Oran  by  Pedro  Navarro 
and  Ximcnes  (1509)  and  the  occupation  of  Bougie 
(1510)  warned  the  people  of  Algiers  of  the  im¬ 
minent  danger.  Unable  to  offer  vigorous  resistance 
to  the  Spanish  arms,  they  declare.d  themselves 
willing  to  submit,  promised  to  recognise  the 
Catholic  king  for  their  suzerain,  to  pay  him  an 
annual  tribute,  to  give  up  the  Christian  captives, 
to  refrain  from  piracy,  and  to  prevent  the  enemies 
of  Spain  from  entering  their  harbour  (3 1  January 
1510).  The  shaikh  Säüm  al-Töml,  escorted  by  a 
delegation  of  notables,  went  himself  to  Spain,  to 
take  the  oath  of  obedience  and  deliver  some 
presents  to  Ferdinand.  Finally,  in  order  to  assure 
the  execution  of  the  stipulations  with  regard  to 
piracy  and  to  watch  the  people  of  Algiers, 
Pedro  Navarro  took  possession  of  the  islet  of  the 
Pcnon,  at  cannonshot  range  from  thd  town;  he 
built  a  fortress  on  it  and  garrisoned  it  with 
200  men.  Ruined  by  the  suppression  of  their 
piracy,  the  Algerines  were  soon  tired  of  this  state 
of  affairs  and  tried  to  free  themselves  from  the 
Spanish  yoke.  Profiting  by  the  agitation  caused 
all  over  the  Barbary  States  by  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  they  persuaded 
Salim  al-TOml  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Turkish 
corsair  cArOfJj,  who  since  1513  had  been  master 
of  I>jidjclli,  and  solicit  his  help.  cAradj  went  to 
Algiers  and  was  received  as  a  liberator,  but  he 
was  powerless  against  the  Penon.  He  rid  himself 
of  Salim  al-TQml  by  murder  and  had  himself 
proclaimed  Sultan  by  his  own  soldiers.  The  Al¬ 
gerines  then  came  to  terms  with  the  Tbacaliba 
and  the  Spaniards  to  expel  the  Turks;  but  their 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  the  leaders  of  the 
plot  were  arrested  and  beheaded,  and  those 
who  were  under  suspicion  and  the  discontented 


were  thrown  into  prison  and  executed.  In  that 
way  all  desire  of  resistance  was  broken  and c Arlldj 
remained  master  of  Algiers.  In  vain  the  Spaniards 
attempted  to  take  the  place  from  him.  The  expe¬ 
ditions  against  Algiers  conducted  by  Don  Diego 
de  Vera  (1516)  and  by  Don  Ugo  de  Moncada 
(1519)  both  ended  in  disaster.  The  Turkish  power 
however  could  not  be  considered  solidly  established 
as  long  as  the  Pefion  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Christians.  The  fall  of  the  Spanish  fortress 
was  long  delayed,  in  consequence  of  cArQdjTs  death 
and  the  subsequent  difficulties  which  his  brother 
aud  successor  Khair  al-Dfn  bad  to  face  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  But  in  1529  Khair  al-Dln 
had  at  last  vanquished  all  his  adversaries;  Algiers, 
from  whence  the  Kabyles  had  expelled  him  five 
years  before,  had  received  him  again  ;  and  now  he 
was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  Spanish  posses¬ 
sion.  lie  attacked  the  Penon  at  the  beginning  of 
May  1529.  The  governor  Don  Martin  de  Vargas 
had  neither  received  victuals  nor  reinforcements 
from  Spain.  He  nevertheless  endured  the  can¬ 
nonade  for  twenty-two  days.  At  last,  on  May  27th 
1529,  the  fortress  was  stormed,  and  Vargas  saw 
himself  obliged  to  surrender,  having  only  twenty- 
five  men  left  who  were  able  to  fight.  He  was 
cudgelled  to  death  at  Khair  al-Dln’s  command, 
the  Penon  was  razed  to  the  ground  and  part  of  its 
building-materials  were  employed  to  construct  a 
connecting  dike  between  the  islets  of  the  road¬ 
stead.  In  that  way  the  mole  was  built,  which  at 
the  present  day  is  still  called  the  mole  of  Khair 
al-Dln,  and  which,  after  having  been  completed 
by  a  perpendicular  mound,  protected  the  harbour 
against  the  north  and  north-west  winds,  affording 
safe  shelter  to  the  Algerian  vessels  in  winter-time, 
so  that  they  need  not  fear  tempests  or  attacks 
from  the  Christians.  Batteries  planted  on  the  sea¬ 
front  and  a  wall  enclosing  the  town  on  the  land- 
side  combined  to  make  the  place  almost  impreg¬ 
nable.  All  these  works  of  fortification  were  com¬ 
menced  by  Khair  al-Dln  and  continued  by  the 
Bcylcrbeys,  his  successors. 

The  installation  of  the  Turks  at  Algiers  was 
a  permanent  menace  to  the  Christian  nations.  Charles 
V,  therefore,  undertook  to  crush  their  power.  Al¬ 
ready  in  1535  he  had  conquered  Tunis  and  sub¬ 
jected  it  to  the  rule  of  a  sovereign  who  owed  alle¬ 
giance  to  Spain;  he  then  contemplated  achieving 
this  work  by  the  occupation  of  Algiers.  After 
long  negotiations  with  certain  native  chieftains 
and  Khair  al-Dln  himself,  he  crossed  to  Africa 
in  September  1541.  The  expedition,  which  the 
emperor  conducted  personally,  comprised  a  fleet 
manned  by  12330  sailors  under  the  command 
of  André  Doria,  and  an  army  of  24000  soldiers. 
Charles  V  was  no  more  fortunate  than  Vera  and 
Moncada  had  been  before  him.  lie  disembarked 
on  October  23rd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ilarrfihh  and 
at  first  succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment  on  the 
height  of  the  Kudyat  al-Sälmn,  which  commanded 
the  town.  But  in  the  night  of  August  24,h  the  troops, 
while  exposed  to  a  violent  storm,  had  to  endure 
a  very  vigorous  sally  of  the  besieged.  They  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  disaster  would 
perhaps  have  been  complete  but  for  the  courage 
of  the  knights  of  Malta,  who  repelled  the  assailants 
into  the  town,  where  Hasan  Agha  had  the  gates 
shut  with  all  possible  haste.  One  of  the  knights, 
Savignac,  thrust  his  poniard  into  the  gate  of  Bab 
cAzun.  A  tempest  which  rose  during  that  same 
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night  and  destroyed  140  ships,  deprived  the  army 
of  provisions  and  made  retreat  inevitable.  The 
emperor  regained  Cape  Matifou  with  great  difficulty 
and  at  the  expense  of  unheard-of  hardships.  There 
he  embarked  the  remains  of  his  army.  This  expe¬ 
dition,  which  was  to  bring  alx>ut  the  destruction 
of  Algiers,  proved  in  the  end  an  advantage  to 
the  Barbary  corsairs,  who  made  an  immense  booty 
and  henceforth  believed  themselves  invincible. 

From  that  moment  the  Algerines  could  indulge 
in  piracy  to  their  hearts*  content;  they  continued 
to  do  so  until  1830.  But  the  free-booting  had 
gradually  changed  its  original  character:  from  a 
mode  of  warfare  against  the  infidels  it  had  degener¬ 
ated  into  a  lucrative  industry  and  become  the 
only  occupation  of  the  Algerines.  It  enriched  the 
government,  which  received  part  of  the  booty, 
the  private  persons,  who  went  into  partnership 
to  equip  vessels,  the  whole  population  also,  which 
profited  by  the  liberality  of  fortunate  corsairs  and 
ship-owners.  It  attracted  moreover  to  the  capital 
of  the  Regency  adventurers  from  all  countries, 
most  of  them  of  Christian  origin,  who  ëtook  the 
turban11,  that  they  might  satisfy  their  desire  of 
rapine  or  their  longing  for  adventures.  The  ex¬ 
cesses  indulged  in  by  the  corsairs,  the  outrages 
committed  against  Christian  sailors,  the  ignoring 
of  the  treaties  concluded  with  the  European  states, 
inevitably  provoked  the  sufferers  to  make  reprisals, 
which,  however,  were  quite  innocuous  to  the  town 
of  Algiers  itself.  The  brave  attempt  of  a  Spanish 
sailor,  Don  Juan  Gascon,  to  penetrate  into  Algiers, 
deliver  the  captives  and  put  the  corsair  ships  on 
fire,  unfortunately  miscarried  (1567).  In  vain  the 
town  was  successively  bombarded  by  the  English 
(1622,  1655,  1672)  and  the  Danes  (1770).  As 
France,  because  of  its  geographical  situation  and 
the  importance  of  its  commerce  in  the  Levant, 
was  especially  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
free  navigation,  it  made  repeated  attempts  to 
chastise  the  insolent  Algerines.  The  French  squa¬ 
drons  cannonaded  the  mole  in  vain  in  1661  and 
1665.  Duquesne  conducted  two  naval  expeditions 
against  Algiers  in  1682  and  1683.  A  first  bom¬ 
bardment,  lasting  from  August  20,h  till  Septem¬ 
ber  20'1'  1682,  laid  50  houses  in  ruins  and  killed 
500  inhabitants;  a  second  (Junc-July  1683)  caused 
heavy  material  damage,  but  elicited  a  riot,  in  which 
the  French  residents  were  massacred,  amongst 
others  the  consul,  Father  Lcvachcr,  who  was 
corded  to  the  muzzle  of  a  canon.  A  third  one, 
conducted  by  d’Estrccs  (1688)  proved  even  more 
disastrous  to  the  Algerines,  and  compelled  them 
to  sue  for  peace.  But  too  much  money  and  too 
many  lives  were  wasted  on  these  expeditions  to 
repeat  them  very  often.  In  the  18B»  century, 
whenever  France  had  to  complain  of  the  deys, 
it  restricted  itself  on  that  account  to  simple  naval 
demonstrations.  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
received  a  declaration  of  war  from  the  dey  Mu- 
hammed  b.  cOthmfm  (1 773)-»  attempted  an  act  of 
violence  against  Algiers.  A  fleet  of  20  mcn-of-war 
and  24  liomb-ketchcs,  and  an  army  of  25  000  men 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  admiral  Don 
Pedro  Castcjo  and  general  O’Reilly.  The  Spanish 
troops  disembarked  near  the  mouth  of  the  Harräfch 
oh  July  8th  1775,  but  being  surrounded  by  an 
enemy,  who  far  outnumbered  them,  and  being 
commanded  injudiciously,  they  had  to  rc-cmbark 
on  the  following  day,  with  a  loss  of  2800  men. 
A  successful  bombardment,  which  the  Spanish 


admiral  Dob  Angelo  Borcelo  directed  against  Al¬ 
giers  in  1783,  was  no  sufficient  compensation. 
The  piracy  experienced  a  veritable  revival,  owing 
to  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire, 
which  turned  the  attention  of  the  maritime  powers 
into  a  different  direction.  After  1815,  however, 
the  European  powers  seemed  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  this  intolerable  state  of  affairs.  Lord 
Exmouth,  who,  on  May  15th  1816,  had  been 
to  signify  to  the  dey  the  decisions  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna  regarding  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
having  met  with  insulting  treatment  at  Algiers, 
the  English  government,  supported  by  public 
opinion,  resolved  to  revenge  this  outrage.  A  fleet 
of  32  sail  under  the  command  of  Lord  Exmouth, 
who  was  joined  by  the  Dutch  admiral  van  Cappellcn, 
appeared  before  Algiers,  penetrated  into  the  harbour 
under  the  shelter  of  the  white  flag,  and  opened  fire 
upon  the  town.  Five  hundred  Turks  were  killed, 
the  batteries  on  the  sca-front  destroyed,  and  a 
thousand  inhabitants  wounded.  But  the  Algerines 
defended  themselves  energetically  slid  inflicted 
on  the  squadron  of  the  allies  a  loss  of  883  men 
(August  27th  1816).  Only  slight  damage  was  caused 
to  the  place  by  a  second  bombardment,  which 
admiral  Neal  conducted  in  June  1825,  after  a 
difference  which  had  arisen  between  Dey  Husain 
and  the  English  government.  Algiers  was  evidently 
able  to  resist  successfully  an  exclusively  maritime 
attack.  Consequently  the  French  government,  when 
resolved,  after  a  fruitless  blockade  of  three  years, 
to  revenge  the  insult  offered  by  the  dey  to  consul 
Deval,  turned  to  account  the  ideas  suggested  by 
commander  Boutin  of  the  corps  of  military  engin¬ 
eers.  This  officer,  who  in  1808  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  Napoleon  to  reconnoitre  the  defensive 
works  of  Algiers,  suggested  that  the  attack  should 
be  made  from  the  landsidc,  and  first  of  all  directed 
against  the  Emperor’s  fort,  from  whence  one 
could  command  the  town.  This  plan,  revised  and 
completed  by  the  French  general  staff,  was  adopted 
and  carried  out.  The  French  expeditionary  corps 
landed  at  SidI  Ferru&h,  14  miles  west  of  Algiers, 
on  June  I4tl‘  1830,  defeated  on  the  19*!*  the 
army  of  the  dey  on  the  plateau  of  Stawweli,  and 
appeared  on  the  29B»  in  front  of  the  Emperor’s 
fort.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  at  day-break,  the 
French  batteries  opened  fire,  and  at  ten  o’clock 
the  fort,  partly  dismantled  and  left  by  its  defenders, 
was  occupied  by  the  assailants.  The  day  after, 
Husain  signed  the  terms  of  capitulation  drawn 
up  by  the  commandcr-in-chicf,  and  the  latter 
entered  Algiers  at  once. 

The  establishment  and  the  persistence  of  the 
Turkish  domination  had  made  of  Algiers  one  of  the 
most  original  towns  in  the  mediterranean  world. 
The  small  Berber  maikct-placc  had  become  a 
prosperous  and  populous  town.  Turkish  Algiers 
extended  on  the  rocky  slopes  that  descend  from 
the  Kasha  to  the  beach.  Haëdo,  who  has  given 
a  detailed  description  of  Turkish  Algiers,  com¬ 
pares  its  circuit  to  a  cross-bow,  the  walls  consti¬ 
tuting  the  bow  and  the  sea-shore  the  string.  The 
perimeter  of  the  town,  measured  along  the  exterior 
walls,  was  about  10  170  ft.  The  defensive  works 
commenced  by  Khair  al-Dln  and  continued  by 
his  successors  afforded  absolute  security  to  Algiers. 
This  defensive  system  consisted  of  a  wall,  of  the 
Kasba,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  forts  and 
batteries.  The  wall  was  about  36  to  42  ft  high, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  flanked  with  towers. 
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It  had  five  fates:  the  sea-gate  and  the  fishery-gate 
on  the  side  of  the  harbour;  the  gate  of  Bftb  cAznn 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  near  which  the 
executions  took  place  ;  the  gate  of  Bab  al- Wed  on 
the  north-side,  where  Christians  and  Jews  were 
put  to  death;  and  the  New  Gate  on  the  south¬ 
western  side,  through  which  the  road  passed 
which  led  to  the  Emperor's  fort.  The  Kasba, 
built  on  the  highest  point  of  the  town,  had  replaced 
since  1556  the  ancient  Berber  citadel,  which  had 
occupied  a  slightly  lower  elevation.  The  Kasha 
became  the  residence  of  the  deys  in  1816,  when 
cAlI  Khodja  abandoned  thel>jenlna,  the  scat  of  his 
predecessors,  which  was  situated  in  the  lower 
town  and  consequently  exposed  to  a  coup  de 
main  of  the  janizaries.  The  Kasba  comprised  bar¬ 
racks  and  arsenals,  and,  besides,  the  treasury  and 
private  appartments  of  the  sovereign.  Outside  the 
town,  on  a  height  which  even  commanded  the 
Kasba,  rose  the  Emperor's  fort  (Turk.  Sultän 
Kal'asi;  Arab.  Burdj  al-'J'âwUs),  built  by  Hasan 
Agha  on  the  place  once  occupied  by  the  camp 
of  Charles  V.  The  sea-front  was  protected  by 
the  New  Fort,  the  fort  Bab  al-Wêd,  the  fort  of 
the  English,  the  fort  Bab  cAzOn  and  the  batteries 
on  the  mole,  which,  in  the  l8‘  century  after 
O'Reilly’s  expedition,  and  again  in  the  1911*  after 
the  l>omhardmcnt  by  Lord  Exmouth,  were  rein¬ 
forced  with  new  armament,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  180  pieces  of  large  calibre. 

Within,  the  town  extended  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill.  In  its  highest  part,  the  “l^cbcl"  as  it  is 
still  called  by  the  natives,  the  white-washed  houses 
supported  by  wooden  shores  stood  closely  pressed 
together,  the  upper  floors  projecting  the  one 
over  the  other  so  as  almost  to  meet  at  the  top. 
Steep  lanes  with  flights  of  steps,  darkened  by 
the  vaults,  mostly  too  narrow  for  two  men  to 
pass  without  pressing  their  hacks  against  the 
wall,  wound  up  the  slopes.  The  lower  part,  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  only  street  deserving  of  that  name, 
the  connection  between  the  gates  of  Bab  at-\VCd  j 
and  of  BAb  cAzQn,  had,  since  the  close  of  the  | 
l6tk  century,  served  as  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  ra'ls  or  corsair  captains.  “Their  sumptuous 
dwellings,  clustered  near  the  sea,  were  peopled 
with  their  crews;  they  guarded  the  harlwur  and 
theirs  was  the  mole,  so  that  this  whole  quarter 
seemed  no  less  than  their  arsenal,  in  which  they 
felt  safe  from  a  coup  dc  main  of  the  soldiery 
(de  Grammont,  II is  g.  d'Alger  sous  la  domination 
turque  x.  12 7).  There  rose  the  palaccs/of  the  most 
famous  ra’ls  of  the  17th  century,  such  as  Mäml 
Arnaw{,  Sllmfln  Ka^Is,  Murad  Rads,  cArabadji, 
'All  Biccnln,  there  also  stood  the  mosques,  on 
the  building  of  which  these  adventurers  had  spent 
part  of  their  wealth.  Religious  edifices  were  indeed 
very  numerous  in  ancient  Algiers.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  16th  century  it  comprised  100  mosques, 
chapels  and  zàwiyas.  On  the  eve  of  the  French 
conquest,  one  counted  13  large  mosques,  109 
small  ones,  32  chapels  and  5  zSwiyas.  The  majo¬ 
rity  of  these  were  certainly  of  modest  dimensions, 
and  only  of  slight  artistic  interest.  The  most 
noteworthy  besides  the  Great  Mosque,  which  dated 
from  the  Berber  period,  were  the  new  Mosque  (now 
called  Mosquée  de  la  rCcheric),  built  in  1660  for 
the  Turks  belonging  to  the  Hanafite  rite;  the 
Mosque  of  the  Kecfiwa,  ornamented  with  poly¬ 
chrome  decorations;  the  Ijjâmi'  Sida;  the  Mosque 
of  Mezzo  Morto;  the  Mosque  of  the  Andalusians, 


built  in  1623  by  the  Spanish  refugees;  the  Zlwiya 
of  the  Sborafll9,  erected  in  the  time  of  dey  Mutant- 
med  Baktash  (1709),  etc. ....  Public  buildings  were 
few  in  number.  One  need  only  mention  the  Djenlna, 
an  assemblage  of  palaces  and  barracks,  the  seven 
large  *  Casser  ics"  or  barracks  of  the  janizaries,  and 
the  bagnios  where  the  slaves  were  detained.  But  a 
great  many  private  houses  hid  behind  their  bare 
façades  an  elegant  or  sumptuous  decoration;  patios 
with  finely  sculptured  marble  colonnades  all  round, 
panellings  of  cedar-wood,  revetments  of  Italian 
and  especially  Dutch  faience,  furniture  of  which 
the  separate  pieces  were  either  of  European  make 
or  had  been  fabricated  by  native  artisans  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  European  models  (See  G.  Marçais  AYjt- 
fosition  d'art  musulman ,  in.  the  Revue  africaine 
3rd  and  41k  quarters  1905).  * 

The  population  of  Algiers  varied  perceptibly 
during  the  three  centuries  of  Turkish  dominion. 
Haedo,  whose  work  appeared  in  1612,  estimated 
the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  at  12  000 
and  60000.  In  1634,  when  the  piracy  flourished 
more  than  ever,  15000  houses  and  100000 
inhabitants  were  counted  by  Father  Dan.  The 
decay  began  with  the  decrease  of  the  piracy.  In 
1789  Venture  de  Paradis  estimated  the  population 
at  50000;  which  number  had  dwindled  down  to 
30000  in  1830.  This  population  consisted  of 
various  elements,  which  can  l>c  arranged  into  three 
groups  :  Turks,  Moors,  and  Jews.  The  Turks  formed 
a  very  dose  aristocracy.  They  had  for  the  greater 
part  come  from  Asia  Minor,  and  enlisted  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Yolda^hes.  The  regulations,  to  which 
this  army  was  subjected,  allowed  the  Yoldashes  to 
aspire  to  the  highest  degree,  that  of  agha,  and 
even  to  the  highest  civil  functions.  The  Turks, 
no  matter  though  they  were  simple  janizaries, 
were  saluted  by  the  title  of  “EfFcndi”,  as  “great 
and  magnificent  signiors”,  and  formed  the  upper 
ten  at  Algiers.  Even  after  the  militia  had  lost  its 
political  importance,  its  members  did  not  lose 
their  arrogance  in  the  least.  Many  amongst  them 
married  women  of  the  country,  but  the  children 
born  from  such  unions,  the  Kuloghlus,  were 
kept  apart.  Since  the  close  of  the  i6tl*  century 
they  had  been  excluded  from  public  employments, 
and  in  spite  of  their  revolts,  of  which  that  which 
broke  out  in  1663  was  especially  dangerous,  they 
never  succeeded  in  getting  this  interdict  abolished. 
The  Turks  consequently  always  remained  in  a 
minority  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  in  the  Regency 
itself.  Their  number  may  be  estimated  at  10000 
in  the  time  of  Khair  al-Dln,  at  30000  under  the 
Beylerbcys,  at  22000  in  1634,  at  5000  in  1789. 
In  1830  they  numbered  4000.  Immediately  after 
the  conquest  General  dc  Bourmont  decided  that 
the  unmarried  janizaries  should  be  expelled  and 
conducted  to  Asia,  a  measure  which  soon  afterwards 
was  extended  to  all  the  members  of  the  militia. 
Besides  the  Turks,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  renegades  of  European  origin,  who  supplied 
the  Algerian  navy  with  engineers,  artisans,  pilots 
and  some  of  its  most  illustrious  corsairs.  Their 
number  kept  on  decreasing  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  piracy  became  more  difficult  and  less  lucrative 
in  consequence  of  the  cruises  and  naval  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  European  powers.  From  20000 
in  Jlaëdo's  time  it  dwindled  to  200  or  300  at 
the  close  of  the  18U»  century. 

The  Moors  formed  a  large  majority  amongst 
the  citizens  or  lalatlls,  Some  were  descended  from 
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the  «scient  Inhabitant*  of  Algiers,  others  hmd 
come  from  «broad  and,  since  the  Turkish  epoch, 
settled  in  the  town,  such  «s  Andalusians  expelled 
from  Spain  by  the  Christian  persecution,  European 
adventurers,  Kuloghlus  etc.  Excluded  from  all 
share  in  public  affairs,  exempt  from  military 
service,  they  did  not  offer  any  resistance  to  the 
Turkish  rule,  and  remained  indifferent  spectators 
at  the  tragedies,  which  were  performed  on  the 
stage  of  Algiers.  The  rich  amongst  them  restricted 
their  occupations  to  taking  their  share  of  the 
gain  which  the  piracy  procured,  by  contributing 
with  their  money  to  the'  equipment  of  the  ships 
and  by  speculating  on  the  sale  of  the  booty  and 
the  slaves;  the  poor  did  nothing  whatever,  although 
they  also  derived  enjoyment  from  the  general 
affluence.  This  Moorish  element  of  the  population 
supplied  the  tradespeople  and  the  craftsmen,  who 
were  incorporated  in  various  guilds  under  the 
direction  of  syndics  or  amln.  Some  natives  from 
the  inland  had  also  settled  down  in  Algiers.  Kabyles, 
strictly  watched  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  were 
handicraftsmen  and  day-labourers;  Biskris  earned 
a  living  as  carriers,  Mzäbites  as  bakers.  Each  of 
these  groups  of  berrânïs  formed  a  small  community 
governed  by  an  amln,  who  was  responsible  for  their 
orderly  behaviour.  The  Moors  numbered  18  000 
(the  Kuloghlus  included)  in  the  year  1830;  the 
negroes  2000;  the  natives  of  Berber  origin  1000. 

The  Jews  occupied  a  place  which  grew  more 
and  more  important  in  Algerian  life.  The  small 
number  of  native  Jews  had  since  the  15th  century 
.cn  joined  by  their  co-religionists  from  Spain, 
ihe  first  settlement  of  the  latter  took  place  about 
139t,  under  the  rabbis  Duran  and  Barfat,  but 
the  great  exodus  was  accomplished  in  the  16U» 
century.  Khair  al-Dln  allowed  the  Jews  to  take 
domicile  in  Algiers,  but  he  limited  the  number 
of  shops  they  might  open,  and  compelled  them 
to  pay  a  poll-tax.  In  spite  of  all  sorts  of  vexations 
with  which  they  ^cre  plagued  by  Turks  and 
Moors,  such  as  the  coercion  to  wear  a  special 
costume,  in  spite  even  of  the  enormous  fines 
which  were  inflicted  upon  them  repeatedly,  they 
increased  their  numbers  rapidly.  According  to 
Ilaiido  only  150  Jewish  families  were  living  in 
Algiers  at  the  end  of  the  16^  century;  in  1634 
Father  Dan  estimated  the  number  of  Jews  at 
10  000;  in  1725  Laugier  de  Tassy  at  1 5  000,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  without  some  exaggeration.  About  that 
time  a  very  sharp  distinction  began  to  establish 
itself  between  the  “indigenous  Jews”,  who  were 
always  miserable  and  badly  treated,  and  the 
“Frankish  Jews”  of  Italian  origin,  especially  from  | 
Leghorn.  Profiting,  in  their  quality  of  foreigners, 
by  the  regime  of  the  „Capitulations”  and  the 
protection  of  the  French  consul,  and  consequently 
exempt  from  the  vexations  which  harassed  their 
indigenous  fellow-believers,  they  grew  rich  by 
their  commerce  with  Europe  and  by  the  exploit¬ 
ation  of  monopolies,  which  the  deys  had  reserved 
for  themselves.  The  most  influential  amongst  them 
in  the  l8lï  century,  such  as  Soliman  Jacketc  (d. 
1725)  and  especially  the  Bacris  and  the  Busnachs, 
having  become  the  bankers  of  the  deys  and  the 
official  intermediaries  between  the  Regency  and 
the  European  powers,  played  a  considerable, 
sometimes  even  preponderant,  part  in  the  Alge¬ 
rian  affairs.  For  twenty-five  years  (1780 — 1805) 
Ncphtali  Busnach  exercised  his  power  in  making 
and  unmaking  the  beys  and  the  deys,  had  the 


disposal  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  in  short, 
conducted  the  domestic  end  foreign  politics  of 
the  Regency  to  the  Advantage  of  his  own  in¬ 
terests.  This  excessive  power,  however,  brought  on 
its  own  reaction.  The  murder  of  Nephtali  Busnach, 
“the  king  of  Algiers”,  by  a  janizary  (1805)  was 
followed  by  a  bloody  riot.  The  wealthiest  Jews 
were  massacred  or  banished,  their  shops  plundered, 
their  property  confiscated.  The  Jewish  “nation” 
never  recovered  from  this  disaster.  Reduced  to 
4000  individuals  (Rozet)  it  endured  the  Turkish 
yoke  with  difficulty.  They  welcomed  on  that  ac¬ 
count  the  fall  of  Ilusain  with  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction,  and  sided,  without  any  opposition,  with 
the  conquerors. 

The  Europeans  in  Algiers  were  represented  by 
the  slaves  and  the  free  tradespeople.  The  former 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  corsairs  along 
with  their  prizes  made  at  sea,  or  on  their  razzias 
along  the  mediterranean  coasts,  especially  on  those 
of  Spain,  Italy,  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  Part  of  the 
slaves  formed  the  share  due  to  the  “beylik”;  the 
rest  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  on  the  place 
of  the  Badestän.  The  captives,  according  to  the 
will  of  their  masters,  were  cither  set  to  work  in 
the  house,  or  employed  in  the  town  itself,  or  else 
in  the  gardens  outside  the  walls;  they  were  also 
compelled  to  row  on  the  galleys  fora  fixed  numlier 
of  days.  At  night  they  were  shut  up  in  special 
establishments,  l*clonging  to  the  government  or 
to  private  persons,  which  were  known  by  the 
name  of  bagnios  The  condition  of  these  captives 
was  less  miserable  than  has  been  asserted.  Except 
on  days  when  a  riot  of  janizaries  or  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  Christian  squadron  roused  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Mussulmans,  their  lives  were  perfectly  safe. 
The  bagnios  were  even  provided  with  a  chapel 
with  officiating  priests,  with  an  infirmary  and  « 
tavern.  But  the  slaves  could  not  recover  their 
liberty,  except  when  they  were  either  ransomed 
by  their  families  with  the  help  of  ecclesiastics 
such  as  Trinitarians,  Rcdcmptorists  and  r*azarists, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  that  mission,  or  re¬ 
leased  in  consequence  of  diplomatic  negotiations. 
The  number  of  slaves  varied  naturally  according 
to  the  more  or  less  flourishing  condition  of  the 
piracy.  It  reached  its  maximum  in  the  first  half 
of  the  1 7*b  century:  25000  captives,  according 
to  Dan,  35  000  according  to  Gramaye,  peopled 
the  Algerian  bagnios  at  that  period.  These  figures 
went  down  during  the  following  century.  In  1740 
only  1442  slaves  remained,  in  1767  there  were 
no  more  than  2062;  in  1769,  1800;  in  1813, 
1669;  in  1816,  finally,  1200,  who  were  released 
after  the  successful  naval  expedition  of  Lord 
Exmouth. 

Europeans,  who  enjoyed  unrestrained  liberty, 
were  always  few  in  number,  as  Algiers  never 
had  a  commercial  importance  comparable  to  that 
of  the  other  Barbary  towns,  least  of  all  to  that 
of  the  Levant  ports.  The  consuls,  amongst  whom 
the  consuls  of  France  and  England  disputed  be¬ 
tween  themselves  for  pre-eminence,  and  the  em¬ 
ployees  at  their  offices,  together  with  a  few  mer¬ 
chants,  constituted  a  small  colony,  of  a  hundred 
people  at  the  most. 

Algiers  during  the  Turkish  epoch  was  governed 
by  a  separate  administration,  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  “ khaznatjj minister  of  finance 
of  the  Regency.  The  various  ethnic  groups  (negroes, 
Mzâbites,  etc.)  and  the  different  trades  formed 
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»everal  corporations  ruled  by  am!*,  the  Jews  con¬ 
stituted  a  nation  governed  by  a  chosen  leader. 
All  these  amJm  were  subject  again  to  the  ihaikk 
al-balad,  The  inspection  of  the  markets  was  the 
task  of  the  mukäliby  that  of  the  streets  in  the 
day-time  of  the  kiahya  (from  Fers,  ket-kàudd) 
and  during  the  night  of  the  agka  'l-kutl  ,  who 
must  always  be  a  Turk.  The  mezwllr  was  charged 
with  the  inspection  of  the  baths  and  houses  of 
ill  fame.  The  amln  'l*uyün  had  to  keep  the  wells  in 
repair  and  to  see  that  their  foundations  worked 
satisfactorily.  This  administration  system  answered 
its  purposes  and,  according  to  all  travellers  who 
have  visited  Turkish  Algiers  9  secured  absolute 
safety.  It  disappeared  along  with  the  Turkish 
dominion. 

Since  1830,  Algiers  has  witnessed  incessant 
modifications.  It  would  be  transgressing  the  limits 
of  this  Islamic  encyclopaedia  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  them  and  describe  the  European  city, 
which  gradually  supplanted  Herber  and  Turkish 
l>jaza'ir.  A  few  facts  however  ought  to  be  stated 
here:  First  of  all  the  increase  of  the  population, 
which,  according  to  the  census  of  X901,  had  then 
risen  to  138000  inhabitants,  and  to  144000  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  census  of  1906,  of  which  only 
the  rough  estimate  was  known  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  this  article.  The  population  of 
modern  Algiers  is  just  as  composite  as  that  of 
ancient  Algiers.  But  the  European  elements  have 
supplanted  those  of  indigenous  origin,  as  may 
appear  from  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1901: 
69000  Frenchmen,  11  750  naturalised  Jews,  28  250 
foreigners,  for  the  greater  part  Spaniards.  Then 
the  development  of  the  harbour  deserves  notice. 
The  ancient  basin  of  the  port,  where  the  corsairs 
lay  thronged  side  by  side,  was  enlarged  by  the 
continuation  of  the  mole  of  Kljair  al-Dln  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  pier  thrown  into  the 
sea  from  the  fort  of  Bab  cAzQn,  forming  a  vast 
basin  of  237  acres  where  ships  of  the  heaviest 
draught  can  anchor.  The  continuous  progress  of 
the  traffic  (an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6  600  000  in 
1904)  has  even  rendered  it  necessary  to  plan  new 
works  which  are  in  course  of  construction.  Finally 
the  territorial  extension  of  the  modern  town  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  A  long  time  ago 
it  exceeded  the  limits  of  Turkish  Algiers,  its 
buildings  and  those  of  the  suburbs  Husain  Dcy, 
Mustafa,  Bäb  al-Wcd,  and  Saint-Eugcne  extending 
over  an  average  length  of  7.5  miles. 

This  transformation  was  not  carried  but  without 
a  profound  alteration  of  the  general  aspect  and 
originality  of  ancient  Algiers.  In  the  very  first 
days  after  the  conquest  it  appeared  necessary  to 
create  ways  of  communication,  to  procure  barracks 
for  the  troops  and  offices  for  the  various  services 
of  administration,  all  of  which  could  not  be  achieved 
without  the  destruction  of  private  houses  and  reli¬ 
gious  buildings.  The  ]_>jcnlna  was  demolished  stone 
by  stone  and  disappeared  altogether  in  1856.  Of  the 
palaces  it  enclosed  within  its  wall  only  the  DSr 
Bint  al-Sultân  exists,  now  used  as  the  arch¬ 
bishop's  palace.  The  Mosque  of  the  Keiiwa  was 
allowed  to  fall  into  ruins  from  1845  till  i860 
and  yielded  its  place  to  the  Catholic  cathedral. 
The  mosque  of  al-Saiyidlya  was  pulled  down, 
that  of  Mezzo  Morto  transformed  to  a  church. 
Others  were  turned  into  barracks  or  military  de¬ 
pots.  Of  the  176  places  of  worship,  which  were 
found  in  Algiers  in  1830,  only  48  remained  in  1862 


(9  large  mosques,  19  small  ones,  20  chapels  and 
zSwiyas).  Amongst  the  Moslem  temples  that  are 
still  in  existence,  only  three  possess  any  archeo¬ 
logical  and  artistic  interest:  the  Great  Mosque, 
with  its  portico  constructed  with  the  columns 
from  the  mosque  al-Saiyidlya;  the  “Mosquée 
de  la  Pêcherie",  constructed  in  1660  on  a  plan 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross  like  the  Byzantine 
churches  in  Constantinople;  and  finally  the  mos¬ 
que  of  Sldl  cAbd  al-KahmSn  al-XhacolibI,  erected 
in  1696  by  the  dcy  al-I.iadjdj  Aljmed  on  the  spot 
of  a  more  ancient  building.  The  Turkish  fortifi¬ 
cations  were  for  the  greater  part  demolished  and 
replaced  by  a  modern  rampart,  which  now  is 
being  pulled  down.  The  Kasba  contains  only 
a  few  traces  of  its  former  state  (vaulted  rooms, 
the  gate,  a  fountain,  the  so-called  pavilion  of 
the  fan  stroke,  and  the  mosque).  The  batteries 
and  the  forts  on  the  sea-front  have  also  disap¬ 
peared  under  the  demolishes'  hands.  The  town 
itself  has  been  almost  completely  modernised, 
European  streets  running  across  the  lower  part, 
and  transverse  roads  crossing  the  high  town, 
which  have  deprived  it  of  its  originality.  These 
acts  of  Vandalism,  explicable  in  the  early  days 
of  the  conquest,  when  a  safe  shelter  had  to  be 
secured  to  the  European  population  within  the 
ramparts,  were  no  longer  justifiable  after  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  town  towards  the  north  and  the 
south.  European  life  is  gradually  moving  to  these 
new  quarters.  The  high  town,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  remained  the  centre  of  Moslem  life.  In  its 
narrow  and  dark  streets  the  indigenous  population 
is  crowded  together,  exercising  their  small  native 
trades  and  crafts.  It  seems  that  enlightened  minds 
have  realised  the  necessity  of  preserving  that  part 
of  the  town  from  utter  ruin,  although  they  have 
arrived  rather  late  at  this  conclusion.  A  society 
called  “Society  of  old  Algiers"  was  founded  for 
that  purpose  in  190$,  which  has  set  itself  the 
task  of  tracing  and  preserving  what  is  still  left 
of  Moslem  Algiers. 

Not  satisfied  with  being  the  political  capital  of 
Algeria,  Algiers  has  also  been  striving  of  late 
years  to  become  a  centre  of  intellectual  life  and 
of  Moslem  learning.  A  law  of  20  December  1879 
has  organised  four  schools  for  higher  education 
(law,  medicine,  science  and  letters),  which  together 
constitute  a  veritable  university,  numbering,  in 
1904,  916  pupils  and  auditors.  Although  the  same 
general  education,  as  the  Universities  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  supply,  is  also  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Algiers,  still  the  activity  and  the  researches  of 
the  latter  tend  especially  towards  African  questions. 
Oriental  studies  occupy  an  important  place  at 
the  Law  school  and  particularly  at  the  school  of 
Letters,  which  conducts  a  thorough  investigation 
concerning  the  literature, the  languages,  the  folklore, 
the  ethnography  and  the  civilisations  of  northern 
Africa.  There  is  a  professorship  of  Moslem  law 
at  the  first  of  these  schools,  and,  at  the  second 
one,  others  of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Berber  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature,  of  Moslem  civilisation,  of 
Egyptology,  and  African  history.  The  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  is  already  considerable  (sec 
Douttc  :  V  oettvrc  de  l'Ecole  des  Lei  très  d*  Alger  ; 
Kcvue  Africaine  3*d  and  4th  quarter  1905).  Various 
learned  societies  contribute  to  the  researches 
which  have  been  undertaken  since  1830  concerning 
the  past  and  the  present  state  of  northern  Africa, 
in  the  first  place  the  Historical  Society,  which  in 
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ils  piper,  the  Revue  Af reaine ,  since  1856  has 
published  a  great  many  valuable  articles  and 
precious  documents  about  the  history  of  Africa. 
The  Geographical  Society  has  organised  an  historical 
and  archaeological  section,  and  prints  in  its  “Bul¬ 
letin”  not  only  studies  on  the  geography  but  also  on 
the  history  and  the  civilisation  of  the  Islamic  world. 
Superior  Moslem  education  is  finally  given  in  the 
madrasa  aMWdlibiya,  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  Sidl  cAbd  al-Rahmän.  Moslem  theology  and 
law,  together  with  some  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  European  sciences,  are  taught  there  to  the 
natives,  amongst  whom  the  Mussulmans,  employed 
in  the  legal  and  ccclesiaslial  professions,  are  re¬ 
cruited  (kädis,  Sidul,  imams  etc.).  The  National 
Library  possesses  2000  Arabic,  Turkish  and  Berber 
manuscripts.  It  may  be  added  that,  apart  from 
its  efforts  to  maintain  Mussulman  culture  at  its 
height,  the  French  government  also  endeavours  to 
develop  artistic  taste  amongst  the  natives,  and 
to  revive  the  local  industries.  A  section  of  Moslem 
art  has  been  organised  at  the  Mustapha  Museum 
in  1903,  and  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
professional  schools,  where  the  manufacture  of 
carpets  and  embroidery  is  practised. 

Bibliography  :  Corpus  inter,  lat .  viii.  b,  xv. 
(Icosium)  and  supplement;  G.  Colin,  Corpus  des 
inter  ip  tiens  arabes  et  turques  de  V  Algérie;  i.  Depar¬ 
tement  d'Alger  (Paris,  1901);  Ilaedo,  Topograf ia 
e  historia  general  de  Argei  (Valladolid  1612), 
translated  by  Bcrbruggcr  and  Monncreau  in  the 
Revue  Africaine  xiv.  and  xv.;  Venture  de  Paradis, 
Alger  au  XVI II*  siècle  (cd.  E.  Fagnan,  Algiers 
189S);  Bcrbruggcr  and  Devoulx,  Les  casernes  des 
Janissaires  a  Alger  {Reif,  africaine  A.  Devoulx, 
Les  édifices  religieux  tf  Alger  {Rev,  africaine  vi. — 
xiii.);  the  same,  Notes  historiques  sur  les  mosquées 
tf  Alger  {ibid.  iv. — v.);  the  same,  Alger ,  Etude 
aux  époques  romaine ,  arabe ,  turque  {ibid,  xx.  xxi.); 
Kozct,  Voyage  dans  la  Regenee  d'Alger  (Algiers 
1833);  E.  Feydeau;  Alger ,  étude  (new  edition; 
Paris,  1884);  Otth,  Esquisses  africaines  dessinées 
pendant  un  voyage  a  Alger  (Bern,  1839);  Guiau- 
chain,  Alger  (Algiers,  1905  ;  reproduction  of  ancient 
view's);  Boutin,  Reconnaissance  de  la  ville ,  des 
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Pièces  justificatives ,  n°.  5,  pp.,  574 — 599).  Sec 
also  the  bibliography  of  the  article  on  Algeria. 

(G.  Yver.) 

ALGERIE  (English:  Algeria)  is  a  posses¬ 
sion  of  France  in  northern  Africa,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south  by 
the  Sahara,  on  the  east  by  Tunis  and  on  the 
west  by  Morocco.  It  is  situated  between  30°  and 
37°  N.  Lat.,  6°  E.  Long,  and  50  W.  Long, 
(meridian  of  Paris). 

a.  Geography. 

Algeria  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  Maghrib  or 
Barbary.  It  is  a  country  of  varied  relief,  which 
is  formed  by  a  compact  mass  of  highlands,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  mediterranean  littoral  on  the  one 
side  and  the  desert  of  the  Sahara  on  the  other 
by  two  mountainous  borders,  the  Tell  Atlas  and 
the  Sahara  Atlas  [see  atlas].  In  western  Algeria 
in  the  province  of  Oran,  these  outer  borders  arc 
about  250  miles  distant  from  each  other,  but, 
owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  Sahara  Atlas  from 
south-west  to  north-cast,  they  converge  gradually, 
until  finally  they  meet  in  eastern  Algeria,  in  the 


province  of  Constantine.  The  northern  mountains, 
towards  the  side  of  the  sea,  generally  descend  by 
abrupt  slopes,  rarely  incised  by  valleys,  thereby 
isolating  the  coast  region  from  the  inland.  Those 
of  southern  Algeria,  on  the  contrary,  slope  down 
very  rcntly  towards  the  Sahara,  their  different 
groups  being  divided  from  one  another  by  large 
openings,  which  facilitate  the  relations  between 
Algeria  and  the  Sahara.  Being  placed  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  desert,  between  a  focus 
of  evaporation  and  a  focus  of  heat,  Algeria  is 
contested  between  contrasting  climatic  influences, 
which  together  form  various  combinations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proximity  or  the  remoteness  of  the 
sea,  the  elevation,  and  the  orientation,  so  that 
adjacent  regions  are  often  subject  to  largely 
different  systems,  constituting  a  great  variety  of 
“local  climates’*  rather  than  an  Algerian  climate. 
General  phenomena  arc:  —  the  predominance 
of  rains  in  winter,  the  Irregularity  of  their  fall, 
their  progressive  diminution  from  north  to  south 
and,  at  least  as  far  as  the  littoral  is  concerned, 
their  augmentation  from  west  to  east  (Nemours 
468  millimetres,  —  la  Callc  860  millcmetrcs).  The 
climate,  no  less  than  the  relief,  does  not  favour 
the  existance  of  regular  rivers  of  considerable 
length  and  w'ith  an  abundant  water  supply.  In 
most  cases  the  Algerian  weds  appear  under  the 
aspect  of  stony  or  sandy  beds  with  low  banks, 
and  are  dry  for  one  half  of  the  year,  but  alter 
showers  or  thunder-storms  are  transformed  into 
destructive  torrents.  Not  one  of  them  is  navigable  ; 
some  arc  or  may  be  utilised  for  irrigation  by 
the  construction  of  barrages  on  the  spot  wrhere 
they  leave  the  mountains.  Only  the  Tafna,  the 
Macta  (formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Sig  and 
the  Habra),  the  ChOlif,  the  Scbaou  (Scbäw),  the 
Wêd  Sahel,  the  Wëd  cl-Kcblr,  the  Sey bouse,  the 
I  Medjerda  and  its  tributary  the  Wëd  Mclleg  have 
a  permanent  course,  and  the  lower  course  of  the 
two  last  ones  docs  not  even  belong  to  Algeria. 

The  variety  of  elevations  and  depressions  affords 
r  means  of  dividing  Algeria  into  a  certain  number 
of  longitudinal  zones,  parallel  to  the  sea,  each 
of  which  possesses  sufficiently  sharp  characteristics. 

I.  The  coast  zone  or  Tell,  comprising  itself 
an  outer  and  an  inner  mountain  border,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  or  table¬ 
lands.  The  external  zone  is  covered  by  massifs 
of  an  elevation  ranging  between  1 300  and  6500 
ft.,  of  which  the  extreme  spurs  project  themselves 
straight  on  the  littoral.  Such  arej  from  west  to 
cast,  the  massif  of  the  Traras  culminating  in  the 
Filhaousen  or,  more  exactly,  Fellüsen  (3796  ft), 
the  Sahel  of  Oran  and  that  of  Mostaganem,  the 
Dahra,  the  Zakkars  dominating  the  town  of  Miliana 
(5026  and  5183  ft),  the  Atlas  of  Blida  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  Abd  el-Kader  (5339  ft)  and  the 
Mouzaïa  (5262  ft),  the  massif  of  Great  Kabylia 
and  the  Ijjunjjura  with  the  Akoukcr  (7546  ft) 
and  the  Lilia  Khedidja  (7572  ft)  [see  Kaby¬ 
lia],  the  Babors  culminating  in  the  Babor(657$  ft), 
the  Sahel  of  Collo  and  the  Edough  (3307  ft). 
The  shore  being  almost  immediately  dominated 
by  the  mountains,  it  is  very  difficult  for  ships 
to  approach  it.  They  can  only  find  shelter  there 
in  deep  crescent-shaped  bays  (Bay  of  Bona,  of 
Philippevillc,  of  Bougie,  of  Algiers,  of  Arzcu, 
of  Mars  al-Kablr).  The  coast  lends  itself  badly 
to  maritime  activity,  and  the  construction  of  the 
ports  has  required  considerable  works.  —  The 
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second  mountain-range  U  formed  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Tlemcen,  from  whence  a  great  many  waters 
take  their  source,  to  which  the  vegetation  all  arouqd 
the  town  of  Tlemcen  owes  its  continual  freshness. 
These  mountains  are  the  Tcssala  and  the  Beni 
Chougran,  the  massif  of  the  Ouarscnis  (6545  ft), 
the  Dira  of  Aumale  (5942  ft),  the  Biban,  traversed 
by  the  route  from  Algiers  to  Constantine  through 
the  pass  of  the  Iron  Gates,  the  mountains  of 
Constantine,  the  Maadid,  and  the  Kirha  (High 5). 
Between  the  two  bordering  mountain-ranges,  river 
valleys  (Chétif,  Wed  Sahel,  Seybouse)  and  plains 
alternate.  Some  of  those  plains,  lying  not  far 
from  the  sea,  are  low  and  often  swampy,  such 
as  the  plain  of  the  Sig,  of  the  Mitidja  and  the 
plain  of  Bona.  Others  are  higher  and  more  salu¬ 
brious,  such  as  the  plains  of  Tlemcen,  of  Mascara, 
of  the  Aribs  (cAiib),  of  the  Mciljana,  and  of 
Sctif.  The  Tell  as  a  whole  may  be  considered 
a  cultivable  region.  On  the  littoral  market-gardens 
and  nurseries  flourish,  owing  to  the  relatively 
abundant  rains  and  the  generally  mild  temperature; 
in  the  middle  rone  the  basin-shaped  plains,  col¬ 
lecting  the  waters  from  the  mountains,  offer  a 
good  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  corn.  The  moun¬ 
tains  finally,  although  too  often  bare,  are  frequently 
covered  by  thick  copse-wood.  In  Kabylia,  especially 
in  the  massifs  of  the  littoral,  they  are  overgrown 
by  woods  of  cork  oaks  and  green  oaks;  in  some 
places,  amongst  others  in  the  Atlas  of  Blida  and 
at  Tenict  el-lldd  (Xhanlyat  al-A!»ad)  some  cedar 
plantations  can  l>c  found.  These  natural  conditions 
account  for  the  fairly  dense  groups  of  population 
in  the  Tell.  There  arc  to  be  found  the  principal 
town-like  agglomerations:  Oran,  Mostaganem, 
Ténès,  Chcrchcll,  Algiers,  Dellys,  Bougie,  Philip- 
pcville,  Collo  and  Bona  on  the  Coast,  Tlemcen, 
Sidi  bel  Abbés,  Mascara,  Miliana,  Medea,  Blida, 
Aumale,  Sétif  and  Constantine  in  the  interior 
country.  The  Tell  is  also,  pre-eminently,  and 
apart  from  Kabylia,  the  domain  of  European 
colonisation,  which  prevails  in  the  environs  of 
Oran,  in  the  plains  of  the  Sig,  of  Mascara,  of 
the  Mitidja  and  of  Bona,  and  shares  with  the 
natives  the  valley  of  the  Chélif  and  the  high 
plains  of  the  province  of  Constantine.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  Tell  is  estimated  at  about  54  000  square 
miles. 

2.  The  Region  of  the  High  Plateaux,  which 
with  greater  exactitude  should  l>c  called  the  u  Region 
of  the  high  interior  plains’1,  extends  between  the 
Tell  Atlas  and  the  Sahara  Atlas.  It  is  the  very 
heart  of  Algeria.  It  comprises  a  series  of  plains 
with  central  depression,  decreasing  in  height  from 
west  to  cast.  The  high  plateaux  of  Oran  maintain 
an  average  elevation  of  3280  ft;  the  region  of 
the  Zahrez  is  not  higher  than  about  2625  ft; 
the  llodna  sinks  down  to  1 300  ft.  Between  the 
Hodna  and  Tébcssa,  the  country  is  grooved  by 
secondary  mountain-chains  isolating  plains  of  some¬ 
what  narrow  confines  from  one  another.  The  aspect 
of  these  plateaux  is  greatly  different  from  that 
afforded  by  the  Tell.  “They  arc  vast  spaces  where 
nothing  arrests  the  eye,  without  a  stone,  without 
a  rock,  without  a  tree;  there  are  neither  valleys 
nor  hills,  only  slight  undulations*'  (A.  Bernard 
and  Lacroix,  revolution  tin  no  mat/ is  me  p.  19). 
The  Sahara  Atlas  forms  the  southern  border  of 
this  second  zone.  It  appears  as  a  scries  of  narrow 
hill-crests,  surmounting  the  neighbouring  regions 
by  about  1000  ft,  and  separated  from  one  another 


by  undulated  plains.  Even  in  jthe  most  hilly 
parts  such  as  the  Aurès,  It  does  not  lose  the 
aspect  of  a  table-land  [See  Auafes].  One  distin¬ 
guishes  three  principal  ranges:  the  mountains  of 
Figuig  and  the  mountains  of  the  IJsar  (Qjebel 
Mekter  6500  ft)  —  the  ßjebel  cAmÛr,  flanked 
by  the  Ksell  (5600  ft)  on  the  west  side  and  on 
the  east  side  by  the  Bü  Kaïhl  (Abfl  Kähil)  — 
and  the  mountains  of  the  UlSd  Nail  and  the 
Aurès.  The  Sahara  Atlas  docs  not  constitute  an 
uninterrupted  barrier.  Large  openings  intersect 
the  various  massifs,  facilitating  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Sahara  and  the  plateaux,  and  allowing 
the  desert  to  make  its  influence  felt  a  long  way 
north.  The  region  of  Bd  Saada,  for  example,  with 
its  dunes  and  its  oasis,  seems  just  an  annex  of 
the  Sahara.  Being  isolated  from  the  sea  by  the 
Tell  Atlas,  the  plateaux  are  a  region  of  moderate 
rainfall  (0.40  millimetres  a  year).  The  waters,  which 
do  not  flow  towards  the  sea,  are  lost  in  depres¬ 
sions  called  chotts  sebkhas,  or  gucraas 

(kertfa)^  which  in  winter  are  filled  with  a  muddy, 
salty  water,  and  in  summer  are  desiccated  and 
covered  with  a  stratum  of  salt.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  of  these  depressions  are  the  Chotts  Qharbl 
and  Chcrgui  (tAarki),  the  Zahrez,  the  llodna,  and 
the  Gueraa  of  the  Tarf.  The  climate  is  one  of 
extremes,  the  differences  of  temperature  between 
day  and  night  and  between  the  seasons  being 
considerable.  However  annoying  this  climate  may 
be,  it  is  not  unhealthy.  The  plateaux,  dry  and 
barren  as  they  arc,  arc  not  fit  for  the  cultivation 
of  cereals,  not  even  in  the  best  favoured  parts 
near  the  border  of  the  Tell  (plateaux  of  the  Scr- 
sou).  They  arc  nothing  but  steppes,  which  in  the 
spring  arc  covered  by  an  ephemeral  herbaceous 
vegetation,  and  also  by  perennial  plants  capable 
of  resisting  the  drought,  the  alfa  in  flinty  places, 
the  artemisia  or  shih  in  the  depressions,  the  tlrin 
on  the  sands.  The  arboreal  vegetation  is  only 
found  in  the  lower  grounds,  the  daias  or  beds  of 
the  wüds  where  some  traces  of  humidity  remain. 
Owing  to  its  height  the  Sahara  Atlas  possesses  some 
massifs  wooded  by  junipers,  thujas,  Aleppo  pines, 
and,  in  the  Aurès,  by  cedars.  The  valleys  of  the 
Djebel  cAmar  give  shelter  to  some  pasture  and  some 
arable  fields  of  only  limited  extent.  Under  these 
conditions  the  region  of  the  plateaux  is  neither  fit  for 
European  colonisation  nor  even  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  native  settlers.  It  is  a  region  especially 
favourable  to  cattle-breeding,  although  the  breeding 
of  big  cattle  is  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of  water. 
But  the  sheep  adapts  itself  very  well  to  the 
meagre  vegetation  of  the  steppes.  Ever  since  the 
remotest  antiquity  the  42  000  square  miles  of  the 
plateaux  have  been  the  scene  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  nomads  and  their  herds. 

3.  The  Sahara.  The  Sahara  is  in  all  respects 
a  distinct  region,  no  less  vast  than  Algeria  proper. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  Sahara,  moreover,  was 
disjoined  from  Algeria  and  received  an  organisa¬ 
tion  and  a  budget  of  its  own,  by  the  law  of  De¬ 
cember  6,h  1902,  which  created  the  “Territories 
of  the  South”.  [See  Sahara.] 

b .  History. 

During  the  first  nine  centuries  of  the  llidjra 
(7*1* — i6*l*  centuries  after  Christ)  the  history  of 
Algeria  proper  cannot  easily  be  separated  from 
that  of  northern  Africa,  and,  for  some  periods, 
from  that  of  Spain.  The  Mussulmans  appeared 
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there  for  the  first  time  In  the  second  half  of  the 
7*h  century  after  Christ,  at  the  period  of  their 
establishment  in  IfrfVlya.  Their  first  expeditions 
are  insufficiently  known  and  bear  a  legendary 
character.  This  much  may  be  ascertained  that 
‘Ofcba,  having  founded  Knirawftn  in  the  year  50 
(670),  undertook  to  convert  the  Berbers  in  the 
west.  His  rival  Abu  ’l-Muhädjir,  however,  dispos* 
sessed  him  of  the  government  of  Africa,  and  is 
said  to  have  himself  advanced  as  far  as  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Tlcmcen,  to  have  defeated  the  con¬ 
federacy  of  the  Awraba,  and  captured  their  chief¬ 
tain  Kusaila.  *Okba,  having  been  taken  into  fa¬ 
vour  again  and  reappointed  governor  of  Africa, 
advanced  to  the  Atlantic,  without  venturing  how¬ 
ever  into  the  Awris  (Aurcs)  or  attacking  the 
towns  on  the  coast  occupied  by  the  Byzantines. 
On  his  return  he  was  surprised  and  killed  at 
TchUda  (65  =  685)  [see  co*ua  B.  NAficJ.  The 
Bcrl)crs  took  advantage  of  this  disaster  to  re¬ 
cover  their  independence  and  abjure  Islam,  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  embrace.  The  indi¬ 
genous  realm,  however,  which  Kusaila  had  founded, 
was  only  short-lived,  although  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Aurcs  resistance  was  continued  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Kahina  [see  kAhina.]  To  triumph 
over  this  prophetess  meant  five  years  of  hard 
struggle  to  the  Arabian  general  Hassan  b.  al- 
No'män,  who  at  first  had  been  defeated  and  re¬ 
pelled  into  the  country  of  Barca.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  last  Byzantine  places  were  conquered 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  S'1»  century  after 
Christ  Arabian  authority  was  acknowledged  all 
through  the  central  Maghrib.  The  Christian  and 
Jewish  Berbers  were  converted  to  Islam,  not 
so  much  because  of  religious  conviction  as  in 
hope  of  the  booty  which  was  promised  to  them 
by  the  Arabian  generals,  who  enlisted  them  in 
their  armies  and  led  them  on  to  the  conquest  of 
Spain. 

Consequently  the  'Arabian  conquest  did  not 
thoroughly  modify  the  population;  it  simply  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  country  a  military  aristocracy 
of  comparatively  few  members,  and  propagated 
a  new  religion.  The  Arabian  power  was  at  the 
mercy  of  tie  Islamised  Berbers.  They  gave  it  a 
hard  blow  in  the  second  half  of  the  8th  century. 
Being  exasperated  by  the  exactions  of  the  governors, 
who  claimed  the  right  to  impose  upon  them  the 
b&arti(Jjy  as  they  did  on  the  infidels,  and  being 
vexed  by  the  pride  of  the  Arabian  chiefs,  they 
adopted  eagerly  the  Khäridjitc  doctrines  imported 
from  the  East.  These  doctrines  appealed  to  their 
democratic  instincts  and  their  desire  of  vengeance. 
So  they  rose  in  arms  against  the  Arabs.  The  in¬ 
surrection  began  in  1 23  (740),  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Tangier,  under  the  leadership  of  Maisara, 
and  spread  all  over  the  Maghrib.  It  lasted  until 
the  close  of  the  8!fl  century.  Their  victory  over 
the  Arabian  general  KulQinm  at  BagdQra  ren¬ 
dered  the  Berbers  masters  of  the  whole  of  minor 
Africa.  The  disorders,  which  accompanied  in  the 
East  the  accession  of  the  cAbhäsidcs,  retarded 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Yazîd  b.  Hatim, 
commissioned  by  Caliph  al-Mansûr,  re-established 
Arabian  authority  at  Kairawän  and  in  Ifriklya; 
but  not  in  the  central  Maghrib  and  the  extreme 
Maghrib,  where  Berber  states  had  been  organised. 
The  Beni  Ifren,  who  confessed  to  the  Sufrite 
doctrines,  had  founded  a  kingdom  at  Tlcmcen; 
cAbd  al-Rahmän  b.  Rostem,  having  been  pro¬ 


claimed  imXm  by  the  Ab&fltes,  had  built  the 
town  of  Taghdemt  (near  the  present  town  of 
Tiaret),  which  was  the  capital  of  a  state  extend¬ 
ing  soon  afterwards  as  far  as  Touggourt,  Wargla 
and  even  Gabès  and  the  NcfzSwa.  Finally,  in 
the  last  years  of  the  8th  century,  the  cAlide  Idris 
b.  cAbd  Allah  conquered  Tlcmcen  with  the  help 
of  the  Awraba;  in  193  (808-809)  his  son  Idris 
11  founded  the  town  of  Fez  and  submitted  the 
extreme  Maghrib  to  his  dominion.  In  spite  of 
the  rapid  decadence  of  these  various  states,  the 
AgMabidcs,  (descendants  of  Ibrâhîm  b.  al-Aghlab, 
to  whom  Caliph  Härun  al-Rashld  bad  intrusted 
the  government  of  Africa),  did  not  succeed  in 
reconquering  the  central  and  western  Maghrib, 
which  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Berlars. 
They  were  only  obeyed  in  Ifriklya  and  in  the 
province  of  Constantine. 

The  AgMabidcs  disappeared  in  the  IO,h  cen¬ 
tury,  vanquished  by  the  Fätimides.  The  latter 
owed  their  victory  to  the  Kctäma  Berbers,  who 
had  adopted  the  Shfite  doctrines  preached  by 
the  dacI  Aba  cAbd  Allah  and  owned  the  mahdl 
Tbaid  Allah  as  their  chief  [Sec  kAjimidks,  ciWAlt> 
au.Ah].  The  last  Aghlabidc  was  expelled  from 
Rakkada,  the  kingdoms  of  Tiaret  and  of  Sidjil- 
mäsa,  were  overthrown,  and  the  Idrisides  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  vassals.  The  remains  of  the 
Abadite  tribes  were  transported  to  Pjcrba  or 
emigrated  towards  the  south  [See  1>jkrba,  wargla, 
M7.au].  The  Nekkärian  Sufrites,  who,  headed  by 
Aba  Yazld,  „the  man  with  the  ass’1,  had  risen 
up  in  arms,  were  exterminated  (331 — 335=942— 
947).  Profiting  by  these  dissensions,  the  Umaiyadcs 
of  Cordova  had  installed  tributary  princes  at  Tlem- 
cen  and  at  Tiaret.  Successful  expeditions  enabled 
the  Fätimides  to  recover  these  countries  and  to  sul>- 
jeet  the  whole  of  the  Maghrib  down  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  Fâtimidc  Caliph  al-Mansfir,  not  being  able 
to  take  the  government  of  the  central  Maghrib 
into  his  own  hands,  entrusted  it  to  the  chieftain 
of  the  Sanhädja  tribe,  Zlrl  b.  Mcnäd,  whose  son 
Boluggln  became  the  founder  of  Algiers,  Medea 
and  Miliana.  But  as  the  caliphs  lived  far  away  in 
Cairo,  where,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  358 
(969),  they  had  fixed  their  residence  (362=973), 
fresh  disorders  were  elicited.  The  governors  left 
in  charge  of  the  Maghrib  no  longer  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  Fätimides  and  made  them¬ 
selves  independent.  One  of  them,  called  Hammäd, 
founded  a  state  extending  from  the*  sea  to  the 
Ztbän  and  from  the  Hodna  to  Tiaret.  He  built 
himself  a  capital,  the  Kalca  of  the  Band  Hammäd 
between  Msila  and  Bordj  Bu  Arreridj,  which  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  of  Africa. 
His  successors  had  to  sustain  continual  fights 
against  the  Zïridcs,  the  Ililâlian  Arabs  and  the* 
Almoravidcs.  Some  of  the  Bann  Hammäd  were 
princes  of  considerable  importance,  such  as  al- 
Näsir,  who  removed  his  residence  from  Kalca  to 
Bougie  and  entertained  friendly  relations  with 
Pope  Gregory  VII  and  the  Italian  sea-towns,  and 
also  his  son  al-Mansiir  (481 — 498=1088 — 1105), 
who  succeeded  in  repelling  to  the  west  the  Almora- 
vides,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Algiers  [See  hammAdides], 

So,  at  the  beginning  of  the  IIth  century,  Algeria 
was  entirely  divided  between  Berber  sovereigns, 
when  the  discord  between  the  Zlride  sultans  of 
Ifriklya  and  the  Fätimides  of  Cairo  brought  on 
the  Ililâlian  invasion  [See  hilAl].  After  having 
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devastated  IfrtVïya,  the  Arabian  troops  penetrated 
Into  the  Maghrib.  Leaving  aside  the  mountain 
massifs  and  the  towns  of  the  Tell,  which  they 
were  uoable  to  capture  from  the  Berbers,  the 
invaders  spread  over  the  plateaux  and  the  plains 
of  the  inland.  As  they  drove  their  cattle  along 
with  them,  they  destroyed  all  agriculture  and 
substituted  nomadism  for  settled  life.  The  Alh- 
bedj  reached  the  oriental  Zab  and  the  flanks  of 
the  Aurcs,  and  pushed  on  as  far  as  the  ßjcbcl 
'Amor;  the  Ohorba  advanced  into  the  eastern 
Zib  and  the  Ilodna,  the  Ma^il  into  the  steppes 
of  the  province  of  Algiers.  The  Berbers,  at  any 
rate  part  of  them,  sought  a  refuge  in  the  mountain 
massifs  (Kabylia,  Aurcs),  in  the  oases  and  in 
the  Sahara  (Mzab,  Wc*d  («Mr,  Stif),  where  they 
have  succeeded  in  preserving  their  language  and 
customs  down  to  the  present  day.  In  the  steppes 
and  the  plains,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Arabian 
and  Berber  elements  pervaded  each  other,  their 
mixture  giving  birth  to  new  associations.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  I2*h  century  the  invasion  proper 
hod  come  to  an  end,  although  in  migratory  move¬ 
ments  of  the  population  its  reaction  made  itself 
fell  until  the  I4(l*  century.  By  it  the  ethnography 
of  Algeria  was  so  profoundly  changed,  that,  in 
the  history  of  Algeria,  the  Hilul  invasion  may  be 
looked  upon  os  the  principal  event,  which  unfor- 
tunatcly  is  not  yet  suflicicntly  known  in  its  details,  j 
The  1 1  Italians,  destitute  of  creative  faculty,  did  j 
no  more  than  augment  the  disordered  state  of 
the  country  by  their  brigandage,  and  by  aiding 
the  princes  who  disputed  for  the  country  amongst 
themselves,  especially  with  the  Zlridcs  and  the 
Hammadidcs.  This  incorrigible  anarchy  left  the 
central  Maghrib  a  ready  prey  to  the  new  invaders 
from  the  west.  The  Alinoravides,  after  having 
subjected  the  whole  of  Morocco,  crossed  the  Muluya. 
Yüsuf  I».  Tä>bf!n  conquered  Agadir  (the  ancient 
Tleniccn),  founded  Tagrart  (the  present  Tlcmccn), 
and  for  a  short  time  ruled  the  whole  country  as  far 
ns  Algiers.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  maintaining 
his  position  [See  ai.Moravidks].  The  Almohadcx 
were  more  successful.  cAl»d  al-Mu’min  captured  Al¬ 
giers  and  Bougie  without  a  blow  (547  =  1152), 
destroyed  the  RaPa  of  the  BanU  IjammAd,  of  which 
the  population  was  dispersed,  put  to  flight  the  Ililri- 
lians  in  a  four  days*  battle  near  Sctif  (Sapf),  and 
retook  the  ports,  which,  profiting  by  the  prevailing 
disorder,  the  Christians  of  Sicily  had  occupied.  After 
the  conquest  of  Ifri^Iya,  he  ruled  over  the  whole  of 
llarbary  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  bay  of  Gabes 
[See  AI.M011ADKS ,  CAHD  al-mu\min].  During  the 
reign  of  his  successors  peace  was  disturbed  by  the 
enterprises  of  the  BanU  GhJlniya,  who,  by  alliance, 
were  descended  from  the  Almoravides.  The  eldest 
one,  cAlf,  succeeded  in  conquering  all  the  country 
between  Bougie  and  Miliana  (580 — 583=1184 — 
1186).  After  his  death  his  brother  YahyS  continued 
the  hostilities  until  633  (1236),  with  the  support 
of  the  llitälian  bands.  Being  an  indefatigable 
adventurer,  one  day  victorious  and  the  next  defeated, 
but  never  despairing,  he  crossed  the  Maghrib  in 
all  directions  from  the  coast  to  the  Sahara.  Algiers, 
Bougie,  Tiaret,  and  even  Biskra  were  taken  and 
plundered. 

In  the  course  of  that  same  period  the  dominion 
of  the  Almohades  became  dislocated.  The  governor 
of  Ifrlfclya,  AbQ  ZakarlytT  b.  I.Iafs,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Almohades,  proclaimed  himself 
independent  at  Tunis  (634=1236 — 1237)  and 


founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Haffides.  The  ÉAbd- 
alwUdide  Berbers ,  repelled  by  the  HilSlians  from 
the  Sahara  towards  the  north,  established  them¬ 
selves  at  Tlemcen,  where  their  chief  YaghmurSsan 
b.  Zaiyfin  usurped  the  power,  which  after  him 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  descendants  the 
Zaiyänides.  The  Bana  Marin,  Anally,  occupied 
the  valley  of  the  MulQya,  from  whence  they  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  west  until  they  supplanted 
the  Almohades  at  Fes  in  668  (1269).  These  three 
dynasties  disputed  for  the  central  Maghrib  amongst 
themselves.  At  first  the  Hafsides  succeeded,  during 
the  reign  of  Aba  Zakarlyä’,  in  subjecting  the 
entire  Maghrib  as  far  as  Tlcmccn,  but  his  suc¬ 
cessors  could  not  even  enforce  obedience  beyond 
Sctif  and  Bougie.  Eastern  Algeria,  moreover,  was 
troubled  by  the  rivalry  of  Hafsidc  princes,  who 
several  times  founded  ephemeral  principalities  at 
Constantine  and  at  Bougie,  and  shook  ofT  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  of  Tunis.  All  through 
the  I4ll>  century,  Hafsides,  Marlnides  and  Zaiya- 
nides  warred  amongst  themselves,  without  one 
of  the  three  dynasties  being  able  to  establish 
definite  supremacy  over  the  central  Maghrib.  The 
main  events  in  the  conflicts  between  the  Zaiyänides 
and  the  Marlnides  were  the  two  sieges  of  Tlemcen 
(698—706=1299—1307  and  736—738=1335— 
I337)i  and  the  occupation  of  that  town  by  the 
Marinidcs  (738—761  =  1337—1359).  The  tempo¬ 
rary  disappearance  of  the  Zaiyänidc  realm  allowed 
the  Marinidcs  to  advance  victoriously  across  the 
whole  of  the  central  Maghrib  and  occupy  Bougie, 
Constantine  and  even  Tunis.  But  after  the  Arabs 
had  defeated  the  Marînidc  Abu  cJnän  neär  Kairawän, 
the  kingdom  of  Tlcmccn  was  restored  and  expe¬ 
rienced  an  epoch  of  glory  and  prosperity  during 
the  reign  of  Aba  HainmO  II  (q.  v.  ;  760- — 791= 
1359—1389).  After  his  death,  however,  it  rapidly 
declined  to  complete  ruin.  Foreign  wars  and  domes¬ 
tic  struggles  impaired  its  strength:  The  Hafsidc 
AbQ  Paris  conquered  Tleniccn  three  times.  A 
prince  of  the  Zaiyfinidcs,  Aba  Zain  Muhammed, 
founded  a  state  which  comprised  Tcncs,  Miliana, 
Algiers  and  the  Mitldja;  his  son  al-Mutawakkil 
succeeded  in  asserting  himself  at  Tents  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Chclif.  The  towns  on  the  lit¬ 
toral,  enriched  by  the  piracy,  organised  them¬ 
selves  into  independent  republics.  Finally  the 
Spaniards,  at  the  instigation  of  Ximcnes,  set  foot 
on  Algerian  ground,  in  order  to  continue  in 
Africa  the  crusade  which  they  had  brought  to  an 
end  in  the  Peninsula.  They  conquered  Mars  al- 
Kablr  (1505),  Oran  (1509)  and  Bougie  (1512). 
Algiers,  which  they  kept  in  awe  by  the  threatening 
canons  of  the  fortress  on  the  Pciion,  and  Dcllys 
and  Tcncs  offered  submission  and  paid  tribute. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  the  kingdom  of 
Tlcmccn,  over  which  the  Spaniards  excercised  a 
veritable  suzerainty. 

The  arrival  of  the  Turks  stopped  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  invasion  and  saved  Islam  in 
Africa.  On  the  ruins  of  the  small  Berber  states, 
which  long  anarchy  had  enervated,  the  Turks, 
by  force  of  arms,  established  a  Mussulman  state, 
which  comprised  the  whole  of  the  central  Maghrib. 
Its  founders  were  cAru4j  [q.  v.]  and  Rhair  al-DIn 
[q.  v.].  cAriidj  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Turkish 
power  by  conquering  Algiers  (1516),  but  soon 
afterwards  his  successful  career  came  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end.  Khair  al-I)in  was  more  fortunate.  By 
rendering  homage  for  his  states  to  the  Ottoman 
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Porte  and  accepting  the  titles  of  paiha  and 
beylerbey,  he  procured  himself  the  moral  support 
and  the  material  means  necessary  for  the  success 
of  his  enterprises.  In  the  period  between  1518 
and  1536  he  made  himself  master  of  most  of 
the  towns  on  the  littoral  and  in  the  Tell  (Bona, 
Colla,  Chcrchcll,  Constantine),  compelled  part  of 
Kabylia  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  and,  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  and  demolition  of  the  Pcnon  (1529)  secured 
a  definite  possession  of  Algiers.  The  bcylcrbcys 
who  came  after  him,  and  their  lieutenants  con¬ 
tinued  his  work.  They  repelled  the  attacks  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  attempted  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
(discomfiture  of  Charles  V  before  Algiers  1541), 
and  captured  all  the  places  possessed  by  them, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Oran.  This  town  was 
to  remain  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards  until 
1707;  they  retook  it  in  1 732,  but  abandoned  it 
finally  to  the  Mussulmans  in  1 792.  In  the  west, 
the  successors  of  fcLhair  al-Din  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Tlcmccn  and  warred  successfully  against 
the  Sardian  Sbcrffs,  who  contested  that  region. 
Salah  Ra'fs  even  occupied  Fes  (1553)  and  re-esta¬ 
blished  a  descendant  of  the  Marinides  on  the 
throne;  Husain  Pasha  and  after  him  ‘Eubjj  cAlI 
made  successful  razzias  even  into  the  environs  of 
the  Moroccan  capital.  In  the  east  the  Turks  esta¬ 
blished  their  dominion  in  the  whole  province  of 
Constantine.  At  the  close  of  the  i6,h  century  the 
•Regency**  of  Algiers  had  reached  the  limits  which 
it  maintained  until  1830.  The  western  frontier, 
however,  was  the  scene  of  sharp  conflicts  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Moroccans.  Twice,  in  1691 
and  in  1703,  Mfil&i  Israeli  attempted,  although 
without  success,  to  take  the  region  of  Tlcmccn 
from  the  Turks.  Ilis  successors  had  recourse  to 
stratagem  and  diplomacy  to  weaken  the  power 
of  their  adversaries;  they  gave  encouragement 
and  subsidies  to  the  marabouts  and  the  fraternities 
which  were  hostile  to  the  Turks,  such  as  the 
DcrVawa  and  the  TidjSnlyo,  and  their  intrigues 
were  privy  to  the  revolts  which  disturbed  western 
Algeria  at  the  end  of  the  18th  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  19th  century.  On  the  cast  side  the 
Turks  of  Algiers  were  in  conflict  with  the  natives 
of  Tunis  during  the  1 8*1»  century.  Benefiting  by 
the  dissensions  of  the  Husainidc  family,  the  Al¬ 
gerians  conquered  Tunis  in  1756,  plundered  the 
town  and  compelled  the  beys  to  the  payment 
of  an  annual  tribute.  Fresh  hostilities  between 
the  two  Regencies  broke  out  early  in  the  ensuing 
century,  and  did  not  cease  until  1821. 

The  Turks  have  by  no  means  exercised  actual 
authority  over  the  whole  of  the  territory  com¬ 
prised  between  the  sea,  the  Sahara,  Tunis  and 
Morocco.  According  to  Rinn,  the  regions  placed 
under  their  direct  administration  covered  a  surface 
not  exceeding  29  000  square  miles,  being  one 
sixth  of  the  territory  of  French  Algeria.  The  rest 
of  the  country  belonged  to  populations,  which 
were  either  independent  or  connected  with  the 
Turks  by  ties  of  vassalage  more  or  less  close. 
To  the  former  category  may  be  reckoned:  the 
confederacies  of  the  Kabyles,  of  the  Traras  etc., 
veritable  federal  republics;  the  nomadic  tribes 
of  the  plateaux  and  of  the  south  (Saharl,  Banu 
*1-Aghw5t,  Sha'änba  etc.);  and  warlike  ormaraboutic 
principalities,  such  as  Touggourt  or  cAin  MahdI. 
Having  failed  to  subject  these  groups  or  to  make 
them  obey,  the  Turks  were  satisfied  to  tolerate 
them  at  their  side.  The  second  category  consisted 


of  tribal  unions,  that  hod  preserved  on  almost 
complete  autonomy,  but  in  their  relations  with 
the  Turks  were  dependent  on  treaties  which  it 
was  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  respect.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  UUd  Sldl  Shaikh,  of 
the  Harrflr,  the  Hannensha,  the  cAmür  etc.  But 
the  Turkish  policy  was  careful  to  keep  the 
tribes  disunited,  to  keep  up  the  discord  between 
the  aristocratic  families  and  the  quarrels  in 
the  republics,  so  as  to  prevent  all  agreement 
that  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Regency.  The  Turks  also  secured  to  themselves, 
in  the  bosom  of  each  group,  devoted  partisans 
of  their  cause.  This  same  system  of  “divide  and 
govern'*  was  also  applied  to  the  populations  which 
the  Turks  had  under  direct  authority.  They  were 
distinguished  into  two  categories:  subjected  tribes 
or  rti  ilva  and  tribes  under  command  or  makkztH* 
The  former  were  constrained  to  the  payment  of 
the  poll-tax,  the  cuf£nr  and  the  zakät^  and  also 
of  a  tribute  in  kind  or  in  money  ( 'feznta  = 
iâzima).  The  latter  were  exempt  from  all  taxes, 
canonical  rates  excepted,  but  they  were  at  the 
service  of  the  government  and  had  always  to  be 
ready  to  march  at  the  first  signal.  They  supplied 
the  Turks  with  warriors,  conveyers  and  camel- 
drivers,  looked  after  the  payment  of  the  taxes  and 
formed  the  police  of  the  country.  Recalcitrant  or 
rebellious  tribes  were  plagued  relentlessly  by  their 
razzias.  The  Turkish  government  maintained  its 
authority  with  the  help  of  this  force,  which  was 
a  great  deal  more  effective  than  that  which  they 
derived  from  the  otijaks  of  the  janizaries.  These 
Makhzcn  tribes,  hated  by  the  natives  whom  they 
utilised,  remained  necessarily  faithful  to  the  Turks. 
Military  colonics  or  zmnl  fplur.  of  sma/a)  were 
also  established  at  all  points  of  some  strategical 
importance.  Finally,  large  stretches  of  uncultivated 
land  isolated  the  principal  indigenous  groups  from 
one  another.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  revolts 
were  frequent,  provoked  in  most  cases  by  the  extor¬ 
tions  of  the  Turkish  agents.  The  Kabyles  were  in 
a  state  of  almost  permanent  insurrection  during  the 
l8(t>  century  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Turkish  domination, 
the  province  of  Oran  was  entirely  disarranged 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Moroccan  agents  and  by 
the  preachings  of  the  Derkftwa  and  the  Tidjflnlya. 
The  revolts,  of  which  that  of  Ben  Shcrff  (1805) 
was  the  most  dangerous,  were  only  suppressed 
with  the  greatest  effort.  As  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  the  so-called  baladisy  being  deprived 
of  all  share  in  political  life,  they  did  not  even 
attempt  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  The  Kuloghlus 
alone,  half-breeds  of  Turks  and  native  women, 
inspired  the  Turks  with  some  fear  in  the  17**» 
century.  After  that  period  they  were  consequently 
excluded  from  all  the  higher  offices. 

The  exercise  of  power  and  the  enjoyment  of 
its  benefits  were  the  privilege  of  the  Turks  who 
belonged  to  the  militia  (ptjjak).  This  institution, 
to  which  Khair  al-Din  owed  his  success  in  esta¬ 
blishing  his  authority,  formed  a  small  military 
aristocracy,  of  never  more  than  I  $000  members. 
These  were  recruited  from  amongst  the  populace 
of  the  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  and  also,  at  least  in 
the  l6‘fi  and  17‘h  centuries,  from  amongst  the 
European  renegades,  who  Were  attracted  to  Algiers 
by  the  desire  and  the  profits  of  a  life  of  adven¬ 
ture.  After  their  enlistment,  the  yoMa$h  were 
cither  assigned  to  the  service  on  land  or  on  the 
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ships;  their  p *y  was  raised  gradually;  they  were 
dependent  on  no  one  except  their  officers:  they 
passed  through  all  the  successive  grades  of  the 
hierarchy  according  to  priority  of  appointment, 
until  they  became  agha,  and  might  even  then 
aspire  to  the  highest  civil  functions.  Those  amongst 
them,  who  formed  the  army  proper,  served  alter¬ 
nately  one  year  in  the  garrisons  or  nUbas  {nawbd)y 
which  were  found  in  the  towns  or  at  the  most 
important  stations  (Algiers,  Bougie,  Borjjj  Scbaou, 
Constantine,  Médéa,  Miliana,  Mazouna,  Mascara, 
Tlcmcen),  and  one  year  in  the  ranks  ( mahalla ) 
to  collect  the  rates,  after  which  they  went  for  a 
year  on  furlough.  Their  insolence  and  turbulcncy 
made  them  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  natives, 
but  even  to  the  government  itself,  which  tried  to 
win  them  by  gratifications  and  presents.  The 
palace  revolutions,  which  were  the  cause  of  re¬ 
peated  bloodshed  in  Algiers,  were  the  work  of  the 
militia.  The  influence  of  the  janizaries,  however, 
was  counterbalanced  in  the  17*1»  century  by  that 
of  the  Taifat  of  the  ra’ls  Qaifaf  al -  ru^asü*)^  or 
corps  of  the  corsair  captains. 

The  organisation  of  the  Algerian  state,  although 
In  principle  it  remained  the  same  as  it  had  been 
conceived  by  fchair  al-Dfn,  underwent,  never¬ 
theless,  modifications  of  some  importance  in  the 
course  of  the  three  centuries  of  Turkish  rule. 
In  this  respect  four  different  epochs  must  be 
distinguished:  that  of  the  bcylcrbcys(i5i8 — 1587); 
that  of  the  triennial  pachas  (1587—1659),  that  of 
the  aghas  (1659 — 1671)  and  finally  that  of  the 
deys  (  1671 — 1830). 

The  beylerbeys  Khair  al-Dln,  his  son  Hasan, 
cEuldj  cAlI  and  Hasan  Vencziano,  as  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  sometimes  exercised 
their  functions  personally,  and  at  other  times 
had  them  discharged  for  them  by  governors  or 
khalifas.  Although  acknowledging  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Grand  Seignior,  they  behaved  as  indepen¬ 
dent  sovereigns.  llacdo,  not  without  reason,  calls 
them  the  “kings  of  Algiers.”  All  of  them  dreamt 
of  creating,  to  their  own  advantage,  a  kingdom 
comprising  the  whole  of  Barbary;  they  even  tried 
to  neutralise  the  excessive  power  of  the  janizaries 
by  relying  on  the  troops  which  were  recruited 
from  the  Kabyles  (znuhra).  —  But  their  ambition 
caused  so  much  anxiety  to  the  sultans  of  Siam- 
!>ou1,  that  these  decided  to  have  themselves  repre¬ 
sented  in  Africa  by  pa&has  apjwintcd  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  These  officers,  being  first 
of  all  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  a«  large  fortune, 
did  not  give  umbrage  to  their  sovereign.  During 
this  period,  the  piracy  developed  considerably. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  I7l1»  century,  a  mili¬ 
tary  revolution  broke  out  which  brought  the  aghas 
or  chiefs  of  the  militia  into  power.  The  pashas 
only  preserved  some  honorific  attributions.  The 
period  of  the  aghas  was  one  of  disorder  .and 
anarchy.  The  rivalry  lictwccn  the  janizaries  and 
the  rals  provoked  bloody  tumults;  all  the  aghas 
|»erisbed  by  assassination.  —  After  the  elapse  of 
twelve  years,  the  ra'fs,  in  their  turn,  succeeded 
in  usurping  the  power  and  appointed  a  dey. 
His  first  three  successors  were  also  elected  by 
the  corsairs,  but  the  others  were  chosen  by  the 
militia,  which  finally  reconquered  and  maintained 
its  influence.  This  period  is  marked  by  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  pashas  and  the  rapid  decline 
of  Algerian  power.  The  Ottoman  supremacy,  it 
it  true,  was  solely  attested  by  the  bestowal  of 


the  caftan  of  honour  and  the  diploma  of  Investi¬ 
ture  upon  the  new  deys.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cruises  and  naval  demonstrations  of  the 
great  European  powers  impaired  the  piracy  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  whereas  in  the  preceding 
century  it  had  enriched  the  Algerians,  it  now 
proved  insufficient  to  maintain  the  treasury.  The 
deys  had  to  take  recourse  to  extortions  from  the 
natives,  at  the  risk  of  provoking  revolts,  or  to  the 
help  of  the  Jews,  who  were  steadily  gaining  power. 
The  favour  enjoyed,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  by  Nephtali  Busnach  and  Joseph  Bacri,  “the 
king  of  Jews”,  called  forth  bloody  riots  in  1805. 
The  militia,  greatly  reduced  in  number  and  gra¬ 
dually  deprived  of  military  qualities,  became  more 
and  more  exacting.  They  raised  and  dethroned  the 
deys  according  to  their  own  caprice.  Of  28  deys, 
who  reigned  successively  from  1671  till  1830,  14 
perished  by  murder.  Not  until  1816  it  occurred 
to  ‘All  Kbodja  to  abandon  the  palace  of  the 
Djenlna,  in  the  low  town,  and  shut  himself  up, 
with  his  treasure  and  his  guards,  in  the  Kasha 
where  he  would  be  safe  from  military  rebellions. 
[See  ALGER.] 

Having  been  elected  by  the  militia,  the  dey 
enjoyed  absolute  power.  He  was  assisted  by  a 
council  or  dïwân,  consisting  of  five  ministers  with 
the  official  name  of  “Powers”.  These  were  the 
Khaznadji,  the  minister  of  finance;  the  agha  of  the 
camp,  the  commander-in-chief;  the  wakll  al-khardj, 
minister  of  marine;  the  bait  nl-m5ldji,  steward  of 
the  domain  ;  and  the  (chodjat  al-khawl,  the  receiver 
of  the  taxes.  The  shaikh  al-medfna  was  in  charge 
of  the  police  and  the  jurisdiction  in  the  capital. 
The  dey  governed  the  province  of  Algiers,  which 
constituted  the  där  al-sultän,  by  the  intermedium 
of  four  Turkish  V^’ids.  The  rest  of  the  Regency 
was  divided  into  three  provinces  or  beyliks\  the 
west  bsylik,  which  had  successively  for  its  capital 
the  towns  of  Mazouna,  Mascara  (from  1710)  and 
Oran  (since  1 792);  the  central  beylik  or  the  beylik 
of  the  TltarJ  with  the  capital  Medea;  and  the 
cast  beylik  with  the  capital  Constantine.  These 
beyliks  were  again  subdivided  into  wa(ansy  com¬ 
prising  the  territory  of  several  tribes;  these  tribes 
again  into  duars  or  assemblages  of  tents.  Each 
beylik  was  governed  by  a  bey,  each  wafan  by  a 
Vaid,  either  a  Turk  or  an  Arab,  and  each  duar 
by  a  shaikh*  The  beys  were  appointed  by  the 
deys,  as  a  rule  by  means  of  money;  the  beys,  in 
their  turn  and  under  the  same  conditions,  chose 
the  various  authorities  placed  under  their  com¬ 
mands.  They  exercised  extensive  power  in  their 
beylik,  but  were  responsible  for  the  security  of 
the  district,  and  for  the  collection,  with  the 
help  of  the  Makhzen  tribes,  of  the  taxes.  Every 
year,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  they  sent 
the  proceeds  of  these  taxes  to  Algiers,  by  means 
of  their  khalifas.  Every  third  year  they  had  to  ^ 
appear  there  personally,  to  deposit  the  amount 
of  customary  duties  Çawâ'id)  which  was  called 
the  denntith.  This  journey  was  not  always  without 
danger  for  them;  for  the  dey  took  advantage  of 
their  presence  at  Algiers  to  make  them  pay  back 
what  they  had  stolen  and  even  to  get  rid  of  them, 
if  he  suspected  them.  They  certainly  might  be 
tempted  to  govern  independently  as  they  had  the 
disposal  of  an  army  and  an  uncontrolled  authority. 
Some  of  them,  amongst  others  Muhammcd  al-Kablr 
at  Oran,  conducted  themselves  like  independent 
sovereigns.  The  beys  of  Constantine,  in  the  18‘h 
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and  19*  centuries,  caused  the  gravest  annoyance 
to  the  Algerian  government. 

Although  the  representatives  of  the  beylik  were 
principally  concerned  about  the  collection  of  the 
taxes,  still  the  main  resource  of  the  Algerian  trea¬ 
sury,  for  a  period  of  three  centuries,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  piracy.  Originally  having  been 
one  of  the  forms  of  the  holy  war,  the  piracy 
became,  towards  the  close  of  the  l6,h  century, 
a  veritable  industry  which  enriched  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  entire  population.  Private  persons 
and  functionaries  supplied  the  capital  necessary 
for  the  equipment  of  the  ships.  A  fixed  duty  was 
levied  by  the  state  on  the  sale  of  captured  in¬ 
dividuals  and  merchandise;  what  remained  was 
divided  between  the  ship-owners  and  the  crew. 
The  captives,  especially  those  who  belonged  to 
well-to-do  families,  gave  rise  to  a  lucrative  trade: 
they  were  bought  and  sold;  their  owners  entered 
into  negotiations  regarding  their  ransom,  in  some 
cases  with  the  captives  themselves,  in  others  with 
the  deputies  of  their  families  or  the  mcml>ers  of 
the  religious  congregations  (Trinitarians,  Mcrce- 
narians,  Lazarists),  who  devoted  themselves  to 
this  pious  mission.  During  the  time  of  these  trans¬ 
actions  the  slaves  cither  lived  in  the  house  of 
their  masters  or  in  the  establishments  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  the  so-called  bagnios.  The  piracy 
attained  its  highest  prosperity  during  the  first  half 
of  the  l7Ul  century,  when  even  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
Provence  and  Italy  were  exposed  to  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  the  Barbary  corsairs;  it  was  still  redoubt¬ 
able  in  the  second  half  of  that  century,  in  spite 
of  the  naval  demonstrations  of  England  and  France 
(cruise  of  Blake,  1659;  expedition  of  Beaufort  to 
l>jitljclli,  1664;  bombardments  of  Algiers  by  Du¬ 
quesne  in  1 68a  and  1683,  and  by  d'Estrces  in 
1688.  But  in  the  l8‘h  century  the  freebooting 
diminished.  The  great  maritime  powers,  France 
and  England,  succeeded  in  enforcing  respect  for 
their  flag.  The  states  of  secondary  rank  (Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Naples  etc.)  had  to  make  up 
for  this  by  submitting  to  the  compulsory  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  annual  tribute  either  in  money  or  in 
kind,  in  exchange  for  a  guarantee  of  more  or 
less  precarious  security  for  their  nationals.  The 
wars  of  Napoleon,  which  turned  public  attention 
away  from  the  Mediterranean,  gave  the  piracy  a 
chance  to  recover  its  former  prosperity.  After 
general  peace  had  been  restored,  the  diplomatists, 
in  reply  to  the  appeal  of  publicists  such  as  Sidney 
Smith  and  Ch&tcaubriand,  sought  means  of  put¬ 
ting  on  end  to  that  state  of  affairs.  But  the  Al¬ 
gerians  refused  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
congress  of  Aix-la-Chapclle.  Even  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Algiers  by  Lord  Exmouth  [see  ai.gkr] 
could  not  make  them  give  up  their  old  practices. 
The  piracy  was  to  last  as  long  as  the  Turkish 
dominion  itself,  until  the  year  1830. 

The  conquest  of  Algiers  and  the  destruction  of  < 
the  Turkish  State  were  the  achievement  of  France. 
After  vain  endeavours  to  obtain  satisfaction  for 
the  insult  offered  to  the  consul  Deval  in  1827, 
the  government  of  Charles  X  abandoned  the  1 

blockade,  which  had  lasted  for  three  years,  and,  I 

instead  of  the  useless  conciliatory  negotiations,  t 
decided  on  punishing  the  dey  Husain.  In  spite  1 
of  the  opposition  of  England,  the  minister  Bo-  < 
lignac  organised  an  expedition  against  Algiers.  1 

The  dey  capitulated  on  July  5,h.  The  town  was  1 

immediately  occupied,  and  Husain  and  the  Jani-  \ 


zaries  were  compelled  to  embark.  Polignac  was 
determined  that  France  should  retain  the  ports  on 
the  littoral,  but  he  intended  to  let  n  congress 
decide  what  was  to  be  the  final  destiny  of  the 
country.  But  even  before  the  diplomatists  had 
time  to  assemble,  the  revolution  of  1830  over¬ 
threw  the  Bourbons.  The  July  monarchy  received 
Algeria  as  an  •embarrassing  legacy”.  The  politi¬ 
cians  who  had  come  into  power  were  undecided 
whether  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  •eolonistes”, 
who  demanded  the  occupation  and  colonisation 
of  the  ancient  regency,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
abandon  the  conquest  which  was  likely  to  prove 
a  burdensome  enterprise.  Not  until  1834,  after 
the  •Africa  Committee”  had  finished  its  task,  the 
government  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  French  occupation.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  a  first  attempt  wxs  made  to  organise 
the  administration  of  the  •French  possessions  in 
Northern  Africa”,  which,  until  then,  had  been 
subject  to  military  rule.  The  decree  of  July  22"d 
1834  constituted  the  general  government.  In  spite 
of  some  bold  advocates  (such  as  Marshal  Clauzel) 
of  the  occupation  by  France  of  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  formerly  occupied  by  Turkish  Algeria,  the 
chambers  and  partly  also  public  opinion  preferred 
the  system  of  limited  possession  or,  in  other 
terms,  the  occupation  of  the  towns  on  the  coast 
and  their  surrounding  districts.  The  inland,  since 
1S30,  had  been  the  prey  of  anarchy.  The  former 
bey  of  Constantine,  Ahmed,  asserted  himself  in 
the  eastern  province,  and  CA1*1  al-Kädir  [q.  v.) 
was  scheming  to  establish  a  kingdom  in  the  west 
of  the  country.  Consequently  the  French  advan¬ 
ced  but  slowly  between  1 830  and  1840.  From 
1830  until  1836  they  only  occupied  Bona,  Oran, 
Mostagancin,  Arzcu  and  Bougie.  The  capture  ot 
Constantine  in  1837,  after  an  abortive  attempt  in 
the  year  before,  involved  the  occupation  of  the 
east  province  from  the  sea  to  the  Sahara.  In 
1844,  the  French  troops  appeared  at  Biskra  and 
penetrated  into  the  massif  of  the  Au  res.  In  the 
west  they  had  a  harder  struggle  against  cAbd  al- 
Kädir.  After  an  energetic  and  methodical  warfare 
under  the  conduct  of  Bugcaud,  which  lasted  from 
1841  till  1847,  the  power  of  cAbd  al-K.ldir  was 
I  crushed  and  possession  was  taken  of  the  towns 
of  the  Tell  and  of  the  plateaux  (Tlemcen,  Miliana, 
Mascara,  Medea,  Saida,  lioghar,  Tiarct).  The  con¬ 
vention  of  x 845,  which  was  the  outcome  of  the 
treaty  of  Tangier  concluded  after  the  F'ranco- 
Moroccan  war  of  1844,  demarcated  the  frontier 
between  Algeria  and  Morocco.  The  sending  of 
French  troops  to  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  and 
the  establishing  of  fortified  posts  on  the  plateaux 
secured  the  submission  of  the  nomads  in  the 
south.  The  oases  of  the  Zibân  had  to  recognise 
the  authority  of  F'ronce  after  the  suppression  of# 
the  revolt  headed  by  Bü-Ziyàn  and  the  capture 
of  Zaatcha  (1849).  Equally  unsuccessful  as  an 
agitator  was  the  fcherif  Muhammcd  b.  cAbd  Allah, 
who,  in  his  turn,  tried  to  rouse  the  Sahara  tril>cs. 
The  French  defeated  him,  captured  LaghwJt,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Wargla  (1852—1854).  Until 
then  part  of  Kahylia  had  remained  independent, 
the  two  expeditions  of  Bugcaud  (1844  and  1847) 
and  the  campaigns  of  Saint  Arnaud  and  of  Kan- 
don  (1851 — 1854)  having  effected  only  a  preli¬ 
minary  occupation.  Kabylia  of  the  Babors,  the 
region  of  the  Wed  Sahel  which  was  defended  in 
vain  by  Ba  Baghla,  and  the  valley  of  the  Sd- 
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boon  bad  been  conquered,  bat  the  Kabyle  confe¬ 
deracies  of  the  ßjurjljura  remained  to  be  sub¬ 
jected.  It  was  achieved  by  Randon  In  1857.  He 
persecuted  the  Kabyles  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
massif  until  they  were  forced  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  They  recognised  the  authority  of  France, 
but  preserved  their  customs  and  municipal  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  fortress  “Napoleon**  (now  called 
“Fort  national**)  was  erected  to  keep  them  under 
control.  So  the  administration  of  the  native  tribes 
was  organised  while  the  conquest  was  drawing 
near  its  completion.  In  regions  outside  the  area 
of  colonisation,  which,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Bugeaud  and  the  attempts  at  plantation  made 
after  1848,  still  remained  of  limited  compass,  the 
natives  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
Mussulman  chiefs  ( khalifas ,  açhas  etc.),  whose 
authority  was  again  controlled  by  the  French  ge¬ 
neral  and  superior  officers  assisted  by  “Arabian 
bureaux**. 

The  submission  of  Kabylia  marks  the  end  of 
the  conquest.  Since  then  peace  has  only  been 
disturlicd  by  more  or  less  serious  insurrections, 
which,  however,  never  acquired  a  general  character. 
The  agitations  of  Moroccan  tribes  of  the  frontier 
'made  it  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  under 
General  dc  Martimprcy  against  the  Bann  Snassen 
in  1859.  In  the  south  of  the  province  of  Oran 
the  revolt  of  the  Cläd  Sldl  Shaikh  dragged  on 
for  a  period  of  three  years  (1864 — 1867).  The 
relicts  found  refuge  and  support  amongst  the 
Moroccan  tribes  of  the  Hand  Gil,  the  Dhawl 
Mcnia  and  the  Ul&d  Djcrlr,  whom  General  Wimpfen 
went  to  punish  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  Wed 
Gir.  However  slow  and  difficult  the  quelling  of 
these  different  tumults  sometimes  was,  it  never 
caused  any  serious  danger  to  the  colony.  But  the 
case  was  different  in  1871.  The  real  cause  of  the  re¬ 
volt  must  be  sought  in  the  diminution  of  the  prestige 
of  France  after  it  had  been  vanquished,  by  Ger¬ 
many;  but  its  rise  and  growth  were  favoured  by 
the  disarrangement  of  the  administration,  the  in¬ 
considerate  measures  taken  by  the  government  of 
national  defence,  especially  the  naturalisation  of 
the  native  Jews,  and  finally  by  the  reduction  of 
the  military  contingents.  The  rebellion  was  headed 
by  the  former  agha  of  the  Mcdjäna,  Moî>rünî, 
who  represented  the  vindictive  and  apprehensive 
native  aristocracy  and,  out  of  self-interest,  opposed 
the  establishment  of  the  civil  administration,  and 
by  two  marabouts,  Shaikh  Haddad  and  especially 
his  ion  Si  cAzlz,  who,  disguising  fheir  ambition 
under  a  show  of  fanaticism,  called  the  Rahmilnlya 
Khwan  to  arms.  The  insurrection  became  general 
in  the  two  Kabylias;  it  also  spread  through  the 
south  of  the  province  of  Constantine  and  some 
parts  of  the  province  of  Algiers.  The  west,  however, 
remained  faithful.  At  first  the  rising  caused  great 
anxiety.  The  towns  and  the  fortresses  of  Kabylia 
were  actually  blockaded,  the  village  of  l’alcstro 
was  destroyed,  the  Mitldja  menaced  by  the  in¬ 
surgents.  But  the  appointment  of  an  energetic 
man,  Admiral  dc  Gucydon,  as  governor  general, 
the  arrival  of  French  troops,  and  the  organisation 
of  an  army  under  the  command  of  the  generals 
haussier,  Lallemand  and  Cércz,  made  it  possible 
for  the  French  to  gain  the  advantage.  The  block¬ 
aded  towns  were  relieved,  and  MokrSnl  was 
killed  in  an  encounter  at  the  Wêd  Soufflât  near 
Aumale.  BO  Mczräg,  his  brother,  undertook  the 
conduct  of  the  rebellion;  but  he  was  chased  from 


lesser  Kabylia  and  repelled  towards  the  south, 
where  he  was  finally  taken  prisoner  at  Rouissat 
(Ru’isftt)  on  January  187a.  The  number  of 
rebels  had  grown  to  200  000,  and  340  combats  had 
been  fought.  The  Kabyles  were  punished  by  the 
loss  of  their  municipal  autonomy,  the  payment  of  a 
war  indemnity,  and  the  sequestration  of  1  120000 
acres,  which  were  destined  for  colonisation.  The 
risings,  which  afterwards  took  place  at  al-Amri 
(1876)  and  in  the  Aurès  (1879),  were  of  no  im¬ 
portance.  More  serious  was  that  which  in  southern 
Oran  was  roused  by  the  marabout  Ba  AmSma 
(1881).  In  consequence  of  this,  permanent  posts 
were  established  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
plateaux,  where  they  afterwards  served  as  bases 
of  operations  in  the  Sahara  region.  [See  figig, 

SAHARA]. 

During  this  period  (1859—1908),  the  military 
operations  only  occupied  a  secondary  place,  admi¬ 
nistrative  and  economical  problems  demanding 
special  attention.  The  higher  administration  of 
Algeria  has  been  altered  several  times;  even  a 
special  department  for  Algeria  was  organised  at 
Paris  (1858 — 1860).  There  existed  a  fierce  anta¬ 
gonism  between  the  advocates  of  tho  supremacy 
of  military  power  and  those  of  civil  government. 
The  latter,  who  obtained  a  few  reforms  in  details 
from  the  imperial  government,  definitely  gained 
the  upperhand  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III. 
Since  1871  the  govcrnors-gencral,  even  those  of 
military  rank,  have  taken  the  title  of  “gouverneur 
général  civil'*;  and  since  1879  these  high  functions 
have  only  been  entrusted  to  civil  officers.  No 
less  severe  were  the  struggles  between  assimilators 
and  autonomists:  the  former  holding  the  view  that 
Algeria  is  only  a  continuation  of  France  and, 
consequently,  ought  to  be  ruled  by  the  same 
political,  administrative  and  economic  regime;  the 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  asserting  that  Algeria 
ought  to  be  given  institutions  adapted  to  the 
country  and  the  population,  or,  in  any  case,  that 
the  French  institutions  must  be  altered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  conformable  to  local 
wants.  The  decrees  of  1881,  which  diminished 
the  competency  of  the  governor-general  and  at¬ 
tached  the  various  Algerian  services  to  the  respect¬ 
ive  French  departments,  marked  the  triumph  of 
the  doctrines  of  assimilation.  The  reforms  which 
have  been  realised  since  1896  were  inspired  by 
the  principles  of  the  opposing  party.  But  the 
all-prevailing  achievement  in  the  Algerian  history 
of  the  last  half  century  is  the  utilisation  of  the 
land.  The  domain  ol  colonisation  has  extended 
over  the  entire  Tell  and  even  to  the  plateaux 
beyond  it.  To  the  cultivation  of  cereals  (which 
has  always  been  a  tradition  in  Africa),  new  cul¬ 
tivations  have  been  added,  especially  that  of  the 
vine.  Mines  (iron,  zinc,  phosphates)  were  explored 
and  worked.  New  public  works  (roads,  railways,^ 
irrigation,  hydraulic  works)  were  constructed.  The 
European  population  has  doubled  since  1870; 
new  centres  of  habitation  have  been  created  on 
all  sides.  We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  trans¬ 
formation:  it  is  the  work  ol  European  initiative 
and  capital;  the  natives  have  endured  it  rather 
than  promoted  it. 

c.  Population. 

The  population  of  Algeria,  according  to  the 
census  of  1906,  amounts  to  5  231  650  inhabitants, 
who  are  to  be  divided  into  the  following  groups: 
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A.  Eiropciit  658567 
L  French  subjects  492  369 

French . 278  976 

Foreigners  naturalised  according  to 

the  law  of  1889 . 148748 

Native  Jews  naturalised  by  the  decree 
of  October  23rd  1870,  and  their 
descendants  .  .  .  . «4  64s 

II.  Foreigners  166198 

Spaniards . 117  475 

Italians . 35  1 53 

Maltese .  6217 

Others . 9  353 

*B.  Native  Mussulmans  4477788 

I.  French  subjects.  .....  .4447149 
II.  Foreigners  (Moroccans,  Tunisians, 

etc.) . 30  639 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  native  Mussulman 
population,  which  in  1830  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  2J  millions,  now  forms  about  T*,  of 
the  entire  population.  It  is  far  from  being  homo¬ 
geneous,  the  different  groups  being  usually  distin¬ 
guished  as  follows:  (l)  the  Berbers,  who  arc 
descended  from  the  people  who  inhabited  northern 
Africa  at  the  time  when  Islam  was  planted  in 
those  regions;  (2)  the  Arabs,  descendants  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  7,h  century  and  especially  of 
the  IlilSl  invaders  of  the  Illh  century,  intermixed 
with  the  aborigènes;  (3)  the  Moors  or  Hadars, 
living  in  the  towns,  who  are  descended  from 
various  African  populations,  which  were  joined 
by  foreign  elements,  in  the  I S*1',  t6lh  and  17th 
centuries  by  Spanish  emigrants  (Andalusians),  in 
the  l6lh  and  17th  centuries  by  European  rene¬ 
gades;  (4)  the  Kuloghlus,  half-breeds  born  from 
the  union  of  Turks  and  native  women;  (5)  the 
Turks  who  remained  in  the  country  after  1830; 
(6)  the  negroes,  who  cither  have  been  brought 
into  Barbary  as  slaves,  or  are  the  descendants  of 
slaves.  This  classification,  confirmed  by  usage, 
docs  not  correspond  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 
All  these  elements  have  become  intermixed,  and 
now  the  fusion  is  so  complete,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  separate  races.  Not 
even  the  two  most  important  groups,  the  Berbers 
and  the  Arabs,  can  be  distinguished  from  one 
another,  neither  their  language  nor  their  mode 
of  life  affording  sufficient  criteria  for  such  a  divi¬ 
sion.  For  the  Arabicizcd  Berbers  have  renounced 
their  language  and  their  customs,  and  have  even 
lost  memory  of  their  origin,  amongst  others  the 
Harakta  and  the  Ncmemsha  in  the  province  of 
Constantine,  who  call  themselves  Arabs  in  spite 
of  their  actual  descent  from  the  Ilowara  Berbers, 
the  EaghwSt  Ksel,  who  arc  descended  from  the 
KctSma,  and  the  Bann  WasTn  on  the  Moroccan 
frontier.  Of  Arabian  tribes,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  left  but  their  names,  the  infiltration  of 
Arabicizcd  Berber  elements  having  transformed 
them  completely.  This  Arabicization  has  taken 
place  all  over  Algeria,  but  it  has  been  more  general 
in  the  province  of  Oran  than  anywhere  else.  To 
summarise:  “the  dispersion  of  the  Arabian  families 
was  accompanied  by  an  equally  strong  dispersion  of 
the  Berber  families,  and  since  the  14th  century 
their  vicinity  has  enabled  the  Africans  either  to 
absorb  the  Arabs  or  to  transform  themselves  so 
far  as  to  resemble  them  at  the  present  day”.  As 


to  their  way  of  living,  similar  habits  are  found 
in  both  groups  :  nomadism  is  not  especially  Arabian, 
nor  is  a  settled  life  a  distinctive  of  the  Berbers; 
outside  the  towns  one  actually  finds  settled  Arabs 
and  nomadic  Berbers.  In  spite,  however,  of  this 
general  fusion,  some  Berber  groups  that  were 
repelled  into  the  mountains  inaccessible  to  the 
invaders,  have  preserved  their  language  and  cus¬ 
toms,  such  as  the  Kabyles  [q.  v.J,  the  Shäwiya  of 
the  Aurès  [q.  v.],  the  Traras  of  the  Kcdroma 
region  [q.  v.],  the  BanQ  SnOs  of  the  Tafna  country, 
the  Banfl  Mender  of  Cherchcll,  some  tribes  of 
the  Blida  Atlas  and  finally  the  Mzdbites,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Abäditic  Zenätfya,  who,  besides 
the  customs  and  the  dialect  of  their  ancestors,  seem 
to  have  preserved  their  physical  characteristics, 
which  doubtless  stamp  them  as  representatives  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  Berber  tribes  [see  mzAu]. 
A  numerical  estimate  of  the  various  linguistic 
groups  has  not  yet  been  made  with  adequate  pre¬ 
cision.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  1859,  the  number 
of  people  speaking  a  Berber  dialect  was  estimated 
at  850000.  At  the  present  day  their  number  would 
amount  to  about  one  sixth  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation.  Groups  which  have  preserved  easily  notice¬ 
able  marks  of  distinction  of  the  Berber  race  ore 
but  rarely  found.  Everywhere  else  the  Arabs  have 
imposed  their  institutions  and  their  language  on 
the  tribes  they  converted.  Although,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  they  were  influenced  by  the  aborigines, 
whose  mode  of  life  presented  some  features  very 
similar  to  their  own  (part  of  the  Berbers,  for 
example,  according  to  ancient  authors,  led  a  pas¬ 
toral  life,  just  like  the  Arabs),  the  conquerors,  in 
their  turn,  exerted  an  undeniable  ascendency  over 
the  African  natives  resulting  in  their  assimilation 
to  the  Arabs.  The  common  appellation  of  Arabs 
for  the  entire  population  of  Algeria  is,  in  fact,  ' 
a  convincing  proof  of  this  final  process. 

On  the  ground  of  their  way  of  living  the  Algerian 
natives  can  be  grouped  into  two  categories:  settled 
and  nomadic  tribes.  Between  the  former,  distinc¬ 
tions  arc  obvious:  the  townspeople  do  not  re¬ 
semble  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kabyle  villages,  any 
more  than  they  do  the  KsQrians  or  the  fellähs 
of  the  Tell.  For  a  number  of  centuries  they  have 
occupied  the  towns  of  the  littoral  and  of  the 
Tell:  Algiers,  Blida,  Medea,  Constantine,  Bougie, 
Oran,  Nedroma,  Tlcmcen.  They  form  a  class  of 
tradespeople,  artisans,  and  men  of  letters,  peaceful 
and  indolent  citizens,  whose  numbers  have  been 
increased  since  the  French  conques#t  by  a  pro¬ 
letariate  of  day-labourers,  handicraftsmen,  and  also 
less  commendable  individuals.  They  live  in  separate 
families,  and,  where  they  come  in  contact  with 
Europeans,  seem  inclined  to  adopt  western  habits. 
The  Kabyles  throng  together  in  large  villages, 
agglomerations  of  stone  houses  affording  shelter  to. 
the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle,  and  built  in  rows 
on  the  crests  rising  between  the  valleys  [see 
kaiiyua].  Judging  from  the  number  of  people 
who  live  in  these  places  they  would  for  the  greater 
part  deserve  to  be  called  towns.  In  the  mountains 
of  the  south  (the  Figuig,  the  Kstir,  the  I>jebcl 
‘Amur)  the  settled  part  of  the  population  occupies 
fortified  villages  ((für)  built  of  “pisé”  or  rammed 
earth,  which,  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  store¬ 
houses  for  the  provisions,  as  markets  and  as  for¬ 
tresses  (see  Sahara,  camDr).  In  the  plains  of  the 
Tell,  the  fellah  or  husbandman  is  equally  settled; 
he  lives  in  a  “gourbi”,  a  hut  constructed  of  twigs. 
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covered  with  dir  (a  kind  of  reed)  and  surrounded, 
at  some  distance,  by  a  hedge  of  thorns  or  urlba  ;  a 
collection  of  several  of  these  huts  arranged  in  a 
circle  b  called  a  duar.  Elsewhere  he  erects  stone 
houses  or  maiAtZ  (literally  “winter  camp”),  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  the  gourbCr,  surrounded 
by  thrashing-floors  used  in  harvest  time,  and  by 
cellars,  where  the  corn  is  stored.  The  fellftl?,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  so  definitely  settled  as  the  townsman  ; 
he  likes  to  live  in  a  tent  just  as  well  as  in  his 
gourbi,  and  easily  changes  his  abode.  Some  spend 
the  winter  in  the  gourbi ,  and  live  under  a  tent 
in  summer;  others  remove  their  camps  several 
times  a  year,  in  order  to  utilise  pieces  of  land 
lying  far  apart.  They  generally  cultivate  triticum 
turgidum  and  barley.  Their  agricultural  implements 
and  methods  are  still  of  a  rudimentary  nature; 
the  results  obtained  dc)>end  first  of  all  upon  the 
abundance  or  the  scarcity  of  rains.  The  farther 
one  moves  away  from  the  Tell,  the  less  favourable 
the  climatic  conditions  become  to  agriculture,  which 
then  is  substituted  by  cattle-rearing.  In  that  way 
the  settled  or  almost  settled  life,  which  predo¬ 
minates  in  the  Tell,  passes  gradually  into  the 
nomadic  mode  of  existence,  which  predominates 
on  the  Plateaux. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  exact  list  of  the 
nomads,  as  the  majority  of  the  African  tribes  are 
“more  or  less  nomadic  and  more  or  less  settled1*. 
According  to  Villot,  the  natives  usually  called 
Arabs  are  best  divided  into  two  categories:  Arabs 
with  a  limited  range  of  migration,  and  Arabs  at - 
Kihâla  (i.  e.  Arabs  “of  the  migration**),  the  latter 
being  the  nomads  pro|>erly  so  called.  Bernard  and 
l^icroix  distinguish  the  following  categories:  (i) 
the  nomads  with  a  very  small  range  of  migration 
(from  15  to  30  miles),  circulating  on  the  border 
of  the  Tell  at  definite  periods  in  search  of  fresh 
pasture  grounds  for  their  cattle;  (2)  the  nomads 
with  different  winter  and  summer  camps,  lying 
only  a  short  distance  from  each  other;  some  of 
these  nomads  hibernate  in  the  south,  others  in  the 
north  of  the  Sahara  Atlas;  (3)  the  actual  nomads, 
who  spend  the  winter  in  the  Sahara,  and,  in  the 
spring,  leave  their  migration  grounds  in  the  south 
in  quest  of  pasture  and  water  amongst  the  tribes 
of  the  Tell,  which  allow  them  a  right  of  usage. 
The  Laârba  (Arba()  of  I,ngliwfit,  for  example, 
advance  as  far  as  Tcniet  al-IIaad;  the  tribes  of  the 
Zfban  and  the  Shcr&Va  Arabs  to  Chûtcaudun  du 
Khummcl,  between  Constantine  and  Sétif,  other 
tribes  of  the  southern  region  of  Constantine  even 
push  as  far  os  la  Callc  on  the  littoral.  These 
pastoral  migrations  ate  called  rahta  ;  they  are 
undertaken  by  sections  under  the  conduct  of  their 
Jtbaikjis,  according  to  definite  rules  and  along  fixed 
routes.  Formerly  they  used  to  give  rise  to  active 
barter  in  the  towns  lying  on  the  border  of  the 
Tell  and  the  plateaux.  The  Turks,  who  exacted 
from  the  nomads  the  payment  of  certain  duties 
called  Vr//r,  took  care  to  establish  Makhzcn  tribes 
in  the  neighlmurhood  of  those  market-places,  that 
they  might  secure  or,  if  necessary,  enforce  the 
payment  of  this  tribute.  Wool  and  dates,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  corn,  used  to  be  the  principal  articles  of 
traffic  ;  to  these,  at  the  present  day,  must  be  added 
a  certain  numl*er  of  objects  manufactured  in  Europe, 
which  have  become  indispensable  to  the  nomads. 
Their  own  industry  is  extremely  primitive  and 
mainly  practised  by  the  women;  it  only  consists 
in  the  making  of  Jh\(J  (l>cing  bands  of  wool  and 


camel  hair  which,  sown  together,  form  the  tent)f 
of  woollen  clothes,  of  rugs  and  of  some  domestic 
utensils.  Both  nomadism  and  the  settled  mode  of 
life  are  not  only  closely  dependent  on  geographical 
and  climatic  conditions,  they  are  also  subject  to 
the  effects  of  historical  events  and  of  economical 
changes.  The  Hiläl  invasion,  for  example,  which 
ruined  Africa,  compelled  certain  nomadic  tribes  to 
become  settled.  The  French  occupation,  which 
guaranteed  l>oth  safety  and  relative  prosperity, 
produced  either  similar  or  contrary  effects.  At 
various  places,  especially  on  the  border  between 
the  Tell  and  the  plateaux,  an  evident  tendency 
towards  the  building  of  masJitU  and  a  definite 
settlement  can  be  observed  amongst  the  natives. 
In  other  regions,  however,  tribes  may  be  found, 
which  at  one  time  had  been  reduced  by  misery 
and  insecurity  to  thronging  together  in  permanent 
abodes,  but,  under  the  present  improved  conditions, 
have  renounced  their  settled  life,  abandoned  the 
house  for  the  tent,  collected  fresh  herds  and  re¬ 
turned  to  pastoral  and  nomadic  habits.  This  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  the  country  of  the  KsQr. 

The  social  organisation  of  the  natives  is  still 
thoroughly  patriarchal.  The  family  has  remained 
the  basis  of  society.  The  father  possesses  absolute 
authority.  The  woman,  being  in  most  cases  de¬ 
prived  of  the  guarantees  which  Mussulman  law 
affords  her,  lives  under  unfavourable  conditions. 
She  is  married  at  an  early  age,  in  spite  of  the 
attempts  to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  girls  not 
having  arrived  at  puberty,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  the  heaviest  tasks,  being  no  more  than 
a  servant.  Nevertheless  her  influence  remains  con¬ 
siderable,  in  consequence  of  the  passions  she  excites  ; 
adultery  is  frequent,  in  spite  of  the  women  being 
watched  jealously  by  their  husbands  and  heavy 
punishments  being  inflicted  on  transgressors.  Po- 
lygamy,  however,  is  rarely  practised,  lack  of  re¬ 
sources  preventing  the  men  from  keeping  more 
than  one  wife.  According  to  a  statistical  estimate 
of  1891,  the  number  of  polygamic  households  in 
proportion  to  the  totality  of  marriages  was  as  one 
to  six  (149000  to  950000).  The  family  has  al¬ 
most  complete  autonomy,  can  do  what  it  likes 
with  its  movables  and  immovables,  may  even 
abandon  the  tribe  it  belongs  to  and  join  another. 
These  tribes  (habita),  into  which  the  families  arc 
grouped,  comprise  the  descendants  of  the  epo¬ 
nymous  ancestor  and  families  connected  with  that 
of  the  founder  by  tics  of  clientage.  Tribes  which 
can  trace  their  origin  back  in  a  direct  line  to 
Arabian  or  Berber  ancestors,  without  the  immix¬ 
ture  of  foreign  elements,  are  extremely  rare;  for 
the  greater  number  have  sprung  from  a  commingling 
of  various  elements  effected  in  the  course  of  cen¬ 
turies.  During  the  Turkish  epoch,  for  example, 
veritable  tribes  were  formed  by  individuals  of 
various  origin  living  round  military  colonies.  An 
analogous  phenomenon  has  taken  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  most  venerated  zTiwiyar  : 
there  so-called  maraboutic  tribes  have  constituted 
themselves,  the  members  of  which  pretend  to  be 
the  descendants  of  a  saint,  whose  children  they 
style  themselves  {JO tad  Si  til  X '.),  claiming,  on  that 
account,  a  kind  of  religious  nobility.  Such  arc, 
for  example,  the  Dlâd  Sïdî  Shaikh.  The  tribe 
possesses  a  domain  of  its  own  (cari£\  in  the 
province  of  Oran  sabega  =  sabika\  a  real  col¬ 
lective  and  inalienable  property,  of  which  the  pos¬ 
sessors  arc  but  the  usufructuaries.  Before  the 
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French  conquest  the  beylik  was  considered  the 
owner  of  the  land,  which  it  could  claim 

and  dispose  of  as  it  chose;  each  member  of  the 
tribe  was  entitled  to  the  personal  enjoyment  of 
the  produce  of  the  land.  The  “sénatus-consultc” 
of  1863  transformed  this  right  of  enjoyment  into 
a  collective  proprietorship  by  the  tril>c,  a  much 
discussed  measure,  which,  according  to  the  intention 
of  its  authors,  was  to  prepare  a  change  from  col¬ 
lective  to  individual  ownership,  and  also  to  facil¬ 
itate  transactions  between  natives  and  Europeans. 
It  resulted  in  the  demarcation  of  the  tribal  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  the  constitution  of  native  communes, 
or  douars^  each  with  an  assembly  of  notables  or 
djumcf  competent  to  act  on  behalf  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  members  on  questions  of  property.  But 
the  expected  results  were  not  realised;  collec¬ 
tive  property  continued  to  exist  side  by  side 
with  personal  property;  and  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  system  of  personal  title  compel¬ 
led  the  government  to  undertake  the  registration 
of  the  natives.  To  this  end  a  bill  was  passed 
in  1883,  which  has  been  put  in  force  throughout 
the  civil  territory,  3069368  natives  having,  by  the 
end  of  1896,  been  registered  under  a  family  name. 

Community  of  religion  is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  Algerian  natives,  lsläin,  first  introduced  by  the 
conquerors  of  the  7th  century,  ousted  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  whole  of  the  Maghrib  the  Christianity 
and  Judaism  of  the  Berber  tribes.  In  spite  of  heretical 
doctrines  (Khâridjism,  Sufiism,  Shicism)  which  as¬ 
sailed  it  from  the  very  beginning,  orthodoxy  has 
triumphed/  A  bad  ism  alone  has  survived  in  the  Mzäb 
[q.  v.j.  The  Mâlikite  rite  is  the  one  adhered  to  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  natives,  and  seems 
since  the  eleventh  century  to  have  definitely  gained 
the  upper  hand  over  the  Hanafite  rite  which  until 
then  had  prevailed  in  the  Maghrib;  but  is  now 
practised  only  by  some  descendants  of  the  Turks, 
who  reintroduced  it  into  Algiers  in  the  i6t(>  cen¬ 
tury.  Northern  Africa,  however,  has  lost,  rather 
than  gained,  by  the  change:  “ The  triumph  of  the 
Mâlikite  doctrine*’,  wiites  René  Basset,  “has  been 
perhaps  the  main  cause  of  the  decay  of  literature 
and  science  in  Spain  and  in  the  Maghrib”.  Malikitc 
law  is  studied  from  the  Mukhtasar  of  Khalil  b. 
Ish&k  (Sfdl  Khalil),  the  principal  authority  on  Mus¬ 
lim  law  in  Algeria.  The  Kabyles  have  remained 
faithful  to  their  Kanun . 

The  diffusion  of  Mälikism  over  the  whole  of 
northern  Africa  has  not,  however,  prevented  the 
continuance  of  superstitious  customs  and  festival 
observances,  doubtless  the  remains  of  ancient  cults 
and  tenets,  such  as  the  worship  of  the  sun,  of  trees, 
of  well-springs  and  of  elevated  places.  Sorcery  and 
magic  art  are  also  in  favour  with  the  natives. 
The  temporary  adherence  of  the  Berbers  to  Shicism 
has  left  its  traces  in  the  doctrine  of  Mahdism,  by 
which  the  people  understand  the  expectation  of 
the  “master  of  the  hour”  {Maw  fa  7 -rifti),  who  is 
to  appear  one  day  to  drive  away  the  Christians. 
This  belief  has  been  utilised  since  the  year  1830 
by  most  of  the  agitators  who  have  attempted 
sedition,  and,  in  spite  of  their  repeated  failures,  it 
has  never  yet  been  eradicated  nor  even  shaken. 
The  prominent  place  held  by  the  worship  of  saints 
under  the  form  of  maraboutisni,  is  a  no  less  cha¬ 
racteristic  feature  of  Islam  in  Algeria,  where,  as 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Maghrib,  it  found  a 
field  favourable  to  its  development.  Kroin  the 
earliest  times  the  populations  of  these  countries 


have  shown  a  marked  tendency  to  deify  human 
beings  and  the  worship  of  saints  has,  as  it  were, 
taken  precedence  of  the  Islfim  of  the  Korean. 
The  Maghrib  saints  assume  the  name  of  mart- 
bouts.  Be  they  men  or  women,  sages  or  charla¬ 
tans,  ascetics  or  mere  madmen,  once  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  imposing  on  the  people  by  their  vir¬ 
tues  or  their  conjuring  tricks,  they  become  objects 
of  public  veneration.  The  spark  of  divine  favour 
they  possess,  the  so-called  baraka ,  passes  to  their 
descendants,  and  their  tomb  {kubba,  marabout) 
becomes  a  place  of  pilgrimage  by  which  the  family 
or  the  tribe  of  the  deceased  is  apt  to  profit,  for 
public  veneration  entails  annual  feasts  with  re¬ 
ligious  banquets  (rrnVa,  (acâm),  pilgrimages  which 
by  the  mob  are  held  to  rank  with  that  to  Mekka, 
sacrifices  performed  according  to  certain  rites,  and 
personal  visits  or  ziyâra ,  during  which  offerings  in 
money  or  in  kind  arc  bestowed  upon  the  keepers 
of  the  tomb.  Public  calamities,  drought,  .or  epi¬ 
demics  arc  also  an  occasion  for  pilgrimages,  with 
their  inevitable  offerings,  and  further  resources  are 
found  in  the  tribute  (saiAikay  haJiya ,  çhifâra')  col¬ 
lected  by  the  wandering  maral>outs,  w'hose  influence 
is  very  great.  Accordingly  the  Turks  strove  to 
win  their  good  graces  by  a  lavish  bestowal  of 
marks  of  respect  and  presents,  and  by  exempting 
them  from  taxation. 

The  influence  of  the  marabouts  is  mainly  local; 
that  of  the  religious  brotherhoods,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  exerted  over  wider  regions.  Depont  and 
Coppolani  state  that  in  Algeria  23  of  these  bro¬ 
therhoods  exist,  numbering  295  189  members,  and 
employing  a  staff  of  57  shaikhs  and  6000  agents 
of  various  sorts  ( ’ mukadJams ,  wakils ,  na  ibs  etc.); 
they  possess  349  zawiyas  and  levy  an  annual  sum 
of  about  7  millions  of  francs  on  their  members  or 
kJiwan.  The  most  flourishing  fraternity  is  that  of  the 
Rahmàniya,  with  1 56  000  members,  of  whom  13000 
are  women.  It  is  the  true  national  brotherhood  of 
Algeria;  its  founder  was  Sldi  Muhammed  b.  cAbd 
al-Xahman  BQ  Kabrain,  a  pious  character  who 
lived  in  the  17**1  century,  and  whose  remains,  ac¬ 
cording  to  legendary  tradition,  lie  in  two  sepa¬ 
rate  tombs,  one  situated  amongst  the  Ait  Smä'fl 
(Isma'il)  in  Kabylia,  the  other  in  the  HammS 
outside  Algiers.  The  order  of  the  Kahmaniya  is 
divided  into  several  branches,  and  its  influence 
extends  over  all  Algeria,  its  parent  houses  being 
independent  and  sometimes  rivals.  Such  arc:  Chd- 
teaudun  du  Rhummcl  near  Sctif  (40000  members); 
àl-IInmel  (43000);  Ncfta  (13  000);  Tolga  (16000); 
Constantine  (10 000);  and  Akbou  (9000).  The 
brotherhood  next  in  importance  is  that  of  the 
Tidjànïya,  whose  chief  resides  at  cAin  Mahdt.  Its 
26000  members  arc  found  in  the  Sahara  and 
southern  Oran.  Other  brotherhoods  arc  the  Kädi- 
rlya  (24000);  the  Wibfya  (22  000),  whose  head 
is  the  shcrlf  of  Wazzan  in  Morocco;  the  Shai- 
khlya  (Cläd  Sldi  Shaikh),  an  association  rather 
political  than  religious  of  10000  members;  the 
])crkftwa  (9000),  fanatics  and  puritans,  who,  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  have  had  a  finger  in  all 
the  revolts  against  the  Turks  and  the  Krcnch;  the 
‘AmmJlrlya  (6000) and  the  Aïssaoua(cIsâwIya  ;  3500), 
famous  for  their  devotional  exercises  and  their  jug¬ 
glery;  the  Hansaliya,  dissenters  from  the  Shidiliya, 
and  scattered  through  the  province  of  Constantine, 
to  the  number  of  4000;  the  Ziyanlya  (3000);  the 
Zcrwâkîya  (2700);  the  Kcrzasiya;  the  Shabiblya; 
the  Madanlya;  the  Yfisuftya,  followers  of  the  saint 
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of  Miliana,  Si  Ahmed  b.  Yüiuf;  and  finally  the 
Senüslya,  scarcely  a  thousand  in  number. 

Both  the  marabouts  and  brotherhoods  tend  to 
keep  alive  superstition  and  fanaticism  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  all  Algerian  tribes.  To  make  any  distinction, 
as  regards  fanaticism,  between  Arabs  and  Berbers 
is  contrary  to  fact  ;  for  the  Mzabites,  who  are  Berbers, 
outdo  all  other  Muslims  in  intolerance,  and  the 
Kabyles  put  blind  trust  and  faith  in  the  mara¬ 
bouts.  “The  sight  of  iäwiyas  scattered  all  over 
the  mountains”,  writes  M.  Wahl,  “and  of  mara¬ 
bouts  swarming  and  revered,  mokes  one  imagine 
oneself  in  a  Muslim  Spain”.  As  compared  to  the 
marabouts,  the  Muslim  official  clergy  lacks  prestige. 
It  owes  its  organisation  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  which,  on  the  annexation  of  the  hutnis  to 
the  state,  undertook  to  keep  places  of  worship  in 
repair  and  to  pay  the  clergy.  These  comprise  2$ 
muftis  (amongst  whom  is  one  Hanafite)  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  principal  mosques,  imSms  who 
have  to  preside  at  the  Friday  prayer,  mudarris 
who  teach  theology,  huzzäb  who  recite  the  Korean, 
and  mu’adhdhins  whose  mission  it  is  to  summon 
the  faithful  to  the  prayer,  in  all  573  functionaries 
officiating  at  174  mosques,  and  recruited  from  the 
pupils  of  the  three  madrasas  of  Algiers,  Constantine 
and  Tlemcen. 

</.  The  present  organisation  op  the 

COUNTRY. 

The  Government.  Algeria  was  declared,  by 
the  constitution  of  1848,  an  integral  part  of  French 
territory.  Its  administration,  however,  differs  in 
more  than  one  respect  from  that  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  numerical  disproportion  between  the 
Europeans  and  natives,  and  discrepancy  in  customs, 
religions  and  social  conditions,  did  not  allow  of 
the  unqualified  introduction  of  French  institutions 
desired  by  the  advocates  of  racial  assimilation.  The 
government  and  the  higher  administration  are  cen¬ 
tralised  at  Algiers  in  the  person  of  the  governor- 
general,  who  represents  the  government  of  the 
French  republic  through  the  whole  of  Algerian 
territory.  All  the  various  branches  of  the  civil 
service  arc  placed  under  his  control,  with  the 
exception  of  the  non-Muslim  jurisdiction,  public 
education  and  the  treasury.  He  takes  all  measures 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order 
and  the  defence  of  the  country;  and  the  military 
and  naval  officers,  charged  with  the  carrying  out 
of  these  measures,  cannot  correspond  with  the 
respective  ministers  except  through  thfe  governor- 
general,  who,  moreover,  is  entitled  himself  to  cor¬ 
respond  directly  with  the  minister  resident  of 
France  at  Tunis  and  the  minister  of  France  in 
Morocco  on  matters  concerning  both  these  coun¬ 
tries  and  Algeria,  especially  on  such  as  concern 
peace  on  the  frontiers,  lie  is  assisted  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  council  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  civil 
service,  whilst  a  “conseil  supérieur”,  formed  of 
high  functionaries  and  delegates  from  the  elective 
assemblies,  prepares  the  budget  in  co-operation 
with  him.  An  elective  assembly,  the  so-catlcd  “délé¬ 
gations  financières”,  divided  into  four  sections, 
colonists,  non-colonists,  Arabs  and  Kabyles,  enables 
the  French  tax-payers  and  subjects  to  express  their 
opinion  on  financial  questions,  and,  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  budget,  to  indicate  the  measures  or 
reforms  which  they  consider  ncccs  sary.  French 
citizens  also  return  three  senators  and  seven  de¬ 
puties  to  Parliament. 


Further,  Algeria  is  divided  into  civil  and  mi¬ 
litary  territory.  The  former  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  Tell  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
plateaux.  It  has  been  enlarged  considerably  since 
1870  at  the  expense  of.  the  military  territory.  In 
that  year  it  covered  an  area  of  1  279361  hectares 
peopled  by  493000  inhabitants;  in  1906  both  the 
area  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased 
tenfold  (14  millions  of  hectares  and  4560317 
inhabitants).  Each  territory  has  an  administrative 
organisation  of  its  own.  The  civil  territory  is  divided 
into  three  departments  (Algiers,  Oran,  and  Constan¬ 
tine),  which  are  governed  on  much  the  same 
lines  as  the  mother-country.  Two  kinds  of  com¬ 
munes,  however,  must  be  distinguished  in  those 
parts  :  the  so-called  “communes  de  plein  exercice”, 
established  in  regions  where  European  interests 
predominate,  and  provided  with  an  elective  mu¬ 
nicipal  council;  and  the  “communes  mixtes”.  The 
latter,  to  the  number  of  92,  are  mainly  peopled 
by  natives.  Each  covers  an  area  of  about  146  000 
hectares  and  comprises  a  population  of  about 
36  000  inhabitants,  and  is  governed  by  an  official, 
“administrateur”,  generally  called  hukihi  by  the 
natives,  assisted  by  a  municipal  council  partly 
elective,  and  by  native  assessors,  who  ore  called 
kaids  in  Arab  parts,  and  presidents  in  Kabylia. 
These  assessors  are  appointed  by  the  prefects  and 
are  dismissable  at  will  by  the  governor-general. 
They  serve  as  intermediaries  between  the  French 
authorities  and  the  native  population,  and  receive 
a  salary  of  one  tenth  of  the  total  proceeds  of 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  latter.  —  The  military 
territory,  the  extent  of  which  decreases  gra¬ 
dually,  covers  a  part  of  the  plateaus  and  of  the 
Sahara.  Peopled  almost  exclusively  by  natives,  it 
is  ruled  by  the  generals  of  the  three  military 
divisions,  Algiers,  Constantine  and  Oran  and  their 
subordinates,  and  is  divided  into  “cercles”  governed 
by  superior  officers,  and  into  “annexes”  and  “pos¬ 
tes”,  which  arc  under  subalterns  belonging  to  the 
staff  of  the  “affaires  indigènes”,  —  a  mere  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  “Bureaux  Arabes”  system  with  a 
few  alterations  in  detail.  Immediate  authority  is 
exercised  by  native  chiefs,  bash-açhas ,  açhas,  ha  ids, 
or  shaikhs,  under  the  control  of  the  officers.  There 
are  five  “communes  mixtes  militaires”,  and  native 
communes.  The  population  of  the  military  territory 
amounts  to  225  242.  Its  extent  has  been  diminished 
not  only  by  the  gradual  increase  of  the  civil  ter¬ 
ritory,  but  also  by  the  creation,  in  1902,  of  the 
“Territoires  du  Sud”  (Twät,  Gurara  etc.)  with  se¬ 
parate  budget  and  organisation. 

Legal  status  of  the  natives.  The  Mus¬ 
lims  are  subjects  but  not  citizens  of  France.  The 
“sénatus-consulte”  of  July  14*1»  1865  declares  them 
Frenchmen,  with  this  restriction  that  they  are 
to  continue  under  Muslim  law  “so  far  as  concerns 
personal  status,  the  family,  succession,  and  real 
estate  in  so  far  os  it  be  not  held  under  a  French 
title  to  proprietorship”.  The  natives,  however, 
have  a  right  to  disclaim  their  status  in  matters  of 
justice,  although  the  case  be  one  for  Muslim  law. 
They  arc  admitted  to  military  service  and  may 
even  attain  to  the  rank  of  officer  (with  the  native 
title  only,  unless  they  come  out  of  a  special  school)  ; 
they  are  competent  to  fill  certain  civil  posts,  and 
may  even  become  French  citizens  on  request,  but  in 
that  case  they  must  disclaim  their  personal  status 
and  submit  themselves  to  French  law;  but  inas¬ 
much  as  this,  by  the  majority  of  the  natives  is 
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regarded  at  a  form  of  apostary,  it  It  not  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  natives  who  are  not  naturalised 
are  not  completely  deprived  of  political  rights: 
they  are  excluded,  for  example,  from  political 
elections,  but  have  a  vote  in  municipal  elections, 
although  the  voters  are  very  limited  in  number 
by  the  system,  and  the  deputies  who  represent 
them  in  the  various  assemblies,  financial  delega¬ 
tions,  and  general  and  municipal  councils,  are 
sometimes  appointed  by  the  government,  and  some¬ 
times  chosen  by  their  fellow-believers  but  never  by 
manhood  suffrage.  Each  municipal  council,  under 
the  system,  numbers  from  two  to  six  native  coun¬ 
cillors  amongst  its  members,  each  general  council 
six  Muslim  assessors,  and  the  financial  delegations 
21  Arab  and  Kabyle  members. 

In  matters  of  finance  the  natives  are  subject  to 
a  regime  different  from  that  applied  to  Europeans. 
They  arc  liable  to  various  taxes,  making  up  to¬ 
gether  the  “impôt  arabe'’.  Two  of  these  taxes  are 
of  a  general  character  and  arc  collected  all  over  Al¬ 
geria  on  an  almost  uniform  system.  These  are:  the 
^uihiir  nominally  one  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil;  and  the  zakät ,  on  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden. 
Others,  local  in  character,  are  :  the  hukr ,  originally 
rent  paid  to  the  beylik  for  the  use  of  the  c arih 
land,  and  still  collected  as  a  ground-tax  in  the 
province  of  Constantine;  the  various  Itzma  such 
as  that  of  Greater  Kabylia,  paid  in  13  of  its  com¬ 
munes,  which  is  a  sort  of  poll-tax  and  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  all  other  taxes;  the  fireplace  Uzma , 
imposed  on  every  fireplace  in  Lesser  Kabylia;  and 
the  palmtrcc  lezma ,  levied  in  places  where  this  tree 
is  cultivated  by  the  natives,  for  example  at  Bfl 
Sacada  and  in  the  oases  of  southern  Constantine. 
These  so-called  “impôts  arabes”  arc  identical  with 
those  collected  during  the  Turkish  epoch,  except 
that  they  have  lost  their  religious  character  and 
are  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Legal  system  offers  some  particular  features. 
Penal  justice  is  exclusively  the  province  of  the 
French  courts  (“cours  d’assises”,  “tribunaux  cor- 
rectionels”,  “justices  de  paix”  in  the  civil  territory; 
•conseils  de  guerre”  in  military  districts).  Viola¬ 
tions  of  the  law  by  natives  are  dealt  with  by  special 
courts  with  a  view  to  securing  efficient,  speedy, 
and  cheap  justice,  suited  to  the  customs  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  natives.  Such  arc,  for  minor 
olfences,  “délits”,  the  so-called  “tribunaux  répres¬ 
sifs”,  founded  by  decree  of  March  29*  1‘  1902  and 
reorganised  by  decree  of  August  19*1»  1903.  The 
sessions  are  held  in  the  chief  town  of  each  “justice 
de  paix”,  and  are  presided  over  by  the  “juge  de 
paix”  assisted  by  two  judges,  one  French  and  the 
other  native,  drawn  respectively  from  the  func¬ 
tionaries  and  notables.  Criminal  cases  arc  dealt 
with  by  the  “cours  criminelles”,  organised  by 
decree  of  December  30*1»  1902.  These  hold  their 
sittings  in  the  towns  appointed  to  be  seats  of  the 
•arrondissements  judiciaires”,  and  consist  of  three 
magistrates  and  four  sworn  assessors  (two  French 
and  two  native).  Finally,  both  civil  and  military 
governors  have  a  rather  wide  disciplinary  power 
which  enables  them  to  prosecute  offences  peculiar 
to  the  natives  who  are  subject  as  such  to  particular 
rules.  They  are  bound,  for  example,  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  licence  for  travelling  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  for  possessing  weapons, 
for  starting  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  for  orga¬ 
nising  religious  manifestations  etc.  Seditious  spee¬ 
ches  against  France,  neglect  in  the  execution  of 


the  orders  regarding  the  rights  of  property  and 
of  personal  status,  the  refusal  to  do  forced  la¬ 
bour  when  ordered  by  the  government,  are  also 
dealt  with  on  warrant  by  the  •administrateurs**. 
This  much  questioned  system  is  justified  by  the 
necessity  of  immediately  suppressing,  by  means  of 
light  penalties*  such  offences  as  are  likely  to  disturb 
public  order.  The  mahkamas ,  or  tribunals  of  the 
kadis,  are  reserved  for  civil  suits,  but  their  powers 
have  l>ecn  gradually  restricted  to  the  gain  of 
the  European  tribunals.  There  is  a  Hanafite  kidl 
at  Algiers,  and,  in  various  places  in  the  three 
“départements”,  the  Mzâbites  have  their  Abädite 
mahkamas. 

Public  education  for  Europeans  Is  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  as  in  France.  Higher 
education  is  given  in  the  “Ecoles  supérieures”  of 
Law,  Medicine,  Science  and  Letters  at  Algiers, 
which  arc  open  to  both  Muslims  and  Europeans. 
The  teachers  at  these  schools  arc  largely  concerned 
with  native  questions.  The  School  of  Medicine 
tries  to  better  the  natives’  lot  by  training  a  staff 
of  “auxiliaires  médicaux”  able  to  give  immediate 
aid  to  their  fellow-believers,  and  to  spread  amongst 
them  elementary  notions  of  hygiene.  Muslim  law 
and  native  customs  are  taught  at  the  School  of 
Law;  lectures  on  Arabic  language  and  literature, 
on  vulgar  Arabic,  on  Berber  dialects,  on  Muslim 
sociology,  and  on  the  history  and  geography  of 
northern  Africa  are  given  at  the  “Ecole  des  Let¬ 
tres”.  Public  chairs  of  Arabic,  in  connection  with 
this  school,  exist  at  Oran  and  at  Constantine. 
Secondary  education  is  given  in  •lycées”  and  col¬ 
leges,  which  arc  open  to  natives.  Muslim  primary 
education  long  neglected,  has,  since  1SS1,  received 
close  attention  from  the  government.  A  decree  of 
November  9tl‘  1887  laid  down  the  principle  that 
'  primary  education  was  to  be  given  in  public  schools 
open  to  children  of  all  nationalities  and  in  special 
schools  reserved  for  the  Muslims.  These  special 
schools  have  to  supply  instruction  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  native  life,  under  special  program¬ 
mes,  which  prescribe  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
in  handicrafts,  together  with  the  study  of  the  French 
language.  The  principle  of  compulsory  attendance 
at  school  applies  only  to  l>oys,  and  in  districts 
indicated  by  the  governor-general.  At  the  present 
day  the  native  schools,  which  arc  particularly  nu¬ 
merous  in  Kabylia,  are  attended  by.  about  30  OOO 
children.  Muslim  education  properly  so-called  is 
given  in  the  Kor’än  schools  \mcsldi)  and  in  clas¬ 
ses  of  theology  held  in  the  principal  mosques  by 
mudarris.  And  the  madrasas  were  reorganised  in 
1895,  so  as  to  adapt  them  for  preparing  for  of¬ 
ficial  service,  both  legal  and  ecclesiastical,  persons 
possessing,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  Islamic 
law  and  theology,  some  acquaintance  with  French 
law,  history,  geography,  literature  and  science. 
Pupils  coming  from  these  schools  may  play  a  large 
part  in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
between  natives  and  Europeans. 

Whether  this  be  possible  is  a  question  which, 
since  1830,  has  often  been  put,  discussed  and 
answered,  sometimes  in  the  affirmative,  sometimes 
in  the  negative.  The  dreams  entertained  by  early 
enthusiasts  of  fusing  natives  and  Europeans  into 
one  single  nation  by  the  mere  force  of  institutions 
and  systems,  have  long  since  been  dispelled,  and 
their  failure  has  lent  force  to  the  contrary  belief 
that  Islam  opposes  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
all  attempts  at  mutual  amity,  and  that  the  relations 
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between  Europeans  and  natives  are  destined  to 
remain  for  ever  those  of  conquerors  and  con¬ 
quered.  The  truth  seems  to  lie  half-way  between 
those  two  extremes.  Even  If  the  fusion  of  the 
two  populations  be  but  an  illusion,  the  policy  of 
subjugation  and  of  isolating  the  natives  is  quite 
out  of  date.  A  policy  of  association  based  on 
community  of  material  interests  is  inevitable.  That 
Muslims  are  not  impervious  to  such  a  policy  has 
been  evidenced  by  the  improvement  in  agricultural 
methods,  by  the  institution  and  development  of 
friendly  societies,  and  by  the  favourable  reception 
given  to  the  founding  of  native  dispensaries  and 
infirmaries.  And  besides,  although  we  may  have 
to  give  up  all  hope  of  radically  transforming  the 
native  turn  of  mind,  it  is  far  from  visionary  to 
aim  at  developing  Muslim  civilization  within  its 
own  limits.  To  effect  this  will  indeed  be  a  work 
of  patience,  and  one  requiring  much  lapse  of  time 
for  its  result  to  become  apparent. 
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de  P  Algérie  (Paris  1 860)  ;  Gouvernement  général 
de  V Algérie*,  Enquête  sur  les  résultats  de  la  co¬ 
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lot,  Moeurs,  coutumes  et  institutions  des  indigènes 
de  l'Algérie  (Algiers  1888);  E.  Doutté,  L'Islam 
algérien  en  içoo  (Algiers  1900);  Trumelet,  Les 
saints  de  Plslâm  (Paris  188 1);  the  same,  L'Al¬ 
gérie  légendaire  ( Algiers  1892);  Rinn ,  Marabouts 
et  /Chouans  (Algiers  1884);  Depont  and  Cop- 
polani,  Les  confréries  religieuses  musulmanes 
(Algiers  1897);  Mohammed  ben  Cheneb,  Pro¬ 
verbes  arabes  de  l'Algérie  et  du  Maghreb  (Paris 
1905 — 1907);  A.  Bernard  and  N.  Lacroix,  L'évo¬ 
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Hamet,  Les  musulmans  du  Nord  de  P  Afrique 
(Paris  1906);  Brunei,  La  question  indigène  en 
Algérie  (Paris  1906);  Marçais,  L'Art  en  Al¬ 
gérie  (Algiers  1906);  Richard,  De  la  civilisa¬ 
tion  du  peuple  arabe  (Algiers  1850);  the  same, 
Les  mystères  du  peuple  arabe  (Paris  i860).  — 
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reyts  de  Arget  (traust  by  de  Gram  mont  in 
Rev.  africaine  xxiv.-xxv.);  Dan ,  Histoire  dt 
(Algiers  1898);  Exploration  scientifique  de  r Al¬ 
gérie  (Paris  1844);  Tableau  des  établissements 
français  de  C  Algérie  (1838—1866);  Statistique 
générale  de  T  Algérie  (from  1866);  Moniteur 
universel  and  Journal  officiel.  (G.  Y  ver.) 
ALGEZIRAS  (or  algeciras),  Arabie:  al  - 
Ejazlra  al-KJ)  ad  ri*,  “the  green  island’1  (named 
after  the  Isla  Verde  lying  in  front  of  it),  sometimes 
called  l>jazlrat  t’mm  Hakim,  the  first  Spanish 
town  taken  by  Tarif,  In  Ramadan  91  (Juiy  710). 
It  lies  on  the  bay  of  Algcciras  or  of  Gibraltar, 
and,  together  with  the  latter  place,  served  the 
Arabs  as  a  harbour  and  doekyard.  The  first  go¬ 
vernors,  and  after  them  the  Umaiyads,  the  petty 
kings,  the  Almoravids,  the  Almohads  and  the 
Nasrids  all  used  to  cross  to  the  African  coast 
from  Algcciras  until  it  was  captured  by  Alfonso 
XI  of  Castile  in  1342,  after  his  victory  on  the 
Salado  in  1340.  In  1369  it  was  retaken  and 
temporarily  occupied  by  the  King  of  Granada, 
who  had  its  fortifications  razed  to  the  ground.  — 
From  428  till  440  (1036 — 1048)  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  IlammQdid  petty  monarch  Mu- 
hammed,  son  of  the  Caliph  Kisim,  and  of  Muham- 
med’s  son  Käsim  440—450  (1048 — 1058),  and 
then  fell  to  the  cAbbadids  of  Seville.  —  It  was  in 
Algcciras  that  between  January  and  April  7th  , 
1906,  the  international  conference  was  held  which, 
at  the  request  of  Morocco,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Powers,  guaranteed  the  political  and  economi¬ 
cal  independence  of  that  country,  and  resolved 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  Moroccan  national 
bank  and  the  formation  of  a  police-force  under 
the  command  of  French  and  Spanish  officers. 

Bibliography :  Madox,  Diccionario  geogrd - 
fi co- es tadistico-h istorico  i.  374  et  seq.\  Scybold, 
Die  Provinz  Cadiz  .(Halle  1906). 

(C.  F.  Skyuold.) 

ALGIERS.  [Sec  algek.] 

ALGOL  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  star  ß  in 
that  part  of  the  constellation  of  Perseus  which  is 
called  “head  of  Medusa”,  known  among  us  for 
Its  variations  in  intensity  and,  consequently,  in 
apparent  size.  The  name  “head  of  Medusa”  was 
translated  by  the  Arabs  into  ÀV15/  al-ghül  (head 
of  the  female  demon),  the  latter  part  of  the  name 
being  afterwards  attributed  to  the  star  ß,  in  the 
form  “Algol”*  Cf.  Ideler,  Unters .  über  den  Urspr . 
u.  d.  Bedeut .  der  Sternnamen,  p.  88. 

(E.  Maiii.br.) 

ALGOMA1ZA  is  the  ancient  name  of  star  m 
of  the  first  size  in  the  constellation  of  the  lesser 
Dog.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  name 
(al-Shfra)  al-ghumaipa*,  the  “blear-eyed” (Sirius); 
on  its  origin,  see  Ideler,  Unters,  über  den  Urspr. 
u.  d.  Bedeut,  der  Sternnamen  p.  252. 

(E.  Mahler.) 

ALGORITHM  is  the  old  name  for  the 
process  of  reckoning  with  Arabic  numerals.  In 
mediæval  treatises  the  word  is  spelt  in  various 
ways:  e.  g.  A  Igor  ism  us,  A  Ich  oar  ism  us,  Alkauresmus , 
etc.,  corruptions  of  the  nisba  of  the  oldest  known 
writer  on]  Arabic  arithmetic:  Muhammed  b.  Musa 
*1-Kbwir  i  *ml.  His  book  was  translated  into 
Latin  in  the  I2lh  century  by  an  unknown  author, 
and  the  only  known  copy  at  Cambridge  has  been 
edited  by  B.  Boncompagni  (  Trattati  d'arit/netiea 
I.;  Rome  1857).  It  opens  with  the  words:  “dixit 
Algorithm!”,  the  word  is  here  correctly  given  in 


the  form  of  an  Arabic  mist*,  Le.  u  a  proper 
name!  it  is  strange  that  It  should  afterwards  have 
come  to  mean  the  new  process  of  reckoning  with 
Arabic  figures,  as  contrasted  with  the  system  of 
counting  by  the  Greco-Roman  abacus.  Of  the 
numerous  attempts  to  explain  the  word  it  is 
enough  to  mention  a  derivation  from  a  philosopher 
Aigus,  and  a  supposed  origin  from  the  Arabic 
article  al  combined  with  the  Greek  ipinà c,  hence 
the  form  “Algorithmus”.  The  right  explanation 
was  given  by  M.  Rcinaud  in  his  Mémoire  sur 
V Inde  p.  303*304,  in  the  year  1849,  before  the 
Cambridge  manuscript  had  been  edited,  but  the 
false  acceptation  prevailed,  and  Algorithm  (or 
Algorism)  is  still  used  in  the  sense  of  “system 
of  numeration,  arithmetic”.  (II.  Suter.) 

ALGUACIL,  A!.guazil,  Alguazir,  Aguazil, 
Aguazîl,  Alva/.il,  Ai.va7.ir  etc.,  from  Arabic 
al-ifi'zlr,  was  originally  used  in  Spain  to  denote 
a  minister  of  state,  the  Prime  Minister  being  cal¬ 
led  hadjib  (chamberlain  ;  c.  g.  al-Man^ar,  hädjib 
of  the  Cmaiyads  al-llakam  II  and  Hiihäm  II). 
It  was  further  applied  to  a  governor  of  a  city, 
and  to  the  chief  or  even  to  the  usher  of  a  court, 
in  which  sense  it  is  still  in  use  in  modern  Spa¬ 
nish:  sec  Dozy  and  Engclmann,  Glossaire  des  mots 
espagnols  et  portugais  (21“1  cd.)  p.  129-130;  Ga- 
yangos,  History  i.  XXVlll  et  seq .,  102,  397. 

(C.  F.  Se  y  hold). 

ALHABOR  is  the  ancient  name  of  Sirius  (the 
star  m  of  the  Greater  Dog).  The  name  comes 
down  from  the  Arabic  al-Abur ,  which  originally 
may  have  signified  “penetrating”,  “brilliant”  but 
was  understood  by  the  Arabs  as  “the  passer  over 
(sc.  the  milky  way)”.  This  explanation  gave  rise  to  a 
myth  as  to  which  see  Ideler,  Unters .  über  den 
Urspr.  u.  d.  Bedeut,  der  Sternnamen  p.  245 — 246. 

ALHAGI  (from  Arabic  al-J/ädj),  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  “leguminosac”,  stiff,  strongly  ramified  shrubs 
with  small  single  leaves  and  red  flowers.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  which  arc  found  on  the  steppes  of 
nearer  Asia,  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India 
arc  doubtless  but  slight  variations  of  the  Alhagi 
Maurorum  T.  or  Alhagi  shrub,  also  called 
Hedysarum  alhagi  L.  or  Manna  hcbraict 
Don.  (sainfoin).  The  last  name  arose  from  its 
secreting  a  sugary  substance,  which  appears  at 
dawn  on  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  thickens 
into  tiny  reddish  grains.  Common  in  Persia  and 
Bukhara,  this  phenomenon  seems  unknown  in 
Arabia,  Egypt  and  India,  and  it  is  ignored  by  the 
ancient  Arabic  philologists  who  only  describe  it 
as  a  shrub  (or  tree)  with  a  great  profusion  of  thorns 
and  leaves.  It  seems  to  have  been  much  in  use 
for  fencing  off  enclosures,  as  indeed  the  etymology 
of  the  word  hudj  seems  to  indicate  (root:  hydj, 
“encircle”)  thus  perhaps  in  Arab  Spain,  see 
Ibn  al-'Awwam ,  Hi  tab  al-falaha ,  transi.  Clé- 
ment-Muilet  i.  458  and  380).  Arab  mediaeval  na¬ 
tural  science  identified  the  had;  of  Arabia  with 
the  cäkül  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  realized  that,  in 
Syria,  ^Iräk,  Khoräsän  and  Transoxania,  the  plant 
was  covered  with  the  manna  tarand/ubin,  believed 
to  be  a  dew  fallen  from  heaven.  Both  the  juice 
of  the  JtUiJj  shrub  and  its  sugary  product  were 
regarded  as  medicines,  the  latter  being  held  espe¬ 
cially  beneficial  against  acute  fever,  cough  and 
indigestion. 

Bibliography*.  LisUn  al-Arab  iii.  yo:Kaz- 
wlnl  (cd.  Wilstcnf.)  i.  278;  Ibn  al-Bait&r,  at* 
Jfyâm?  (BuläV  129*)  U*  3  »nd  i.  137;!.  Low, 
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ALHAGI  —  ALHAMBRA» 


Aramäische  Pflantcnnamen  p.  145:  H.  Bâillon, 

Bot,  medic,  p.  653,  and  Hist,  des  Plantes  H.  298 

(with  references  to  special  literature).  (Haix.) . 

ALHAIOT  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  star  m 
of  the  first  size  in  the  constellation  Auriga,  and 
known  by  the  name  Cape  11  a.  The  original  form 
of  the  word  was  Alhaioc,  a  transcription  of  the  Ara¬ 
bic  al-Aiyuk.  For  the  probable  origin  and  meaning 
of  this  name,  see  Idcler,  Unters .  über  den  Urspr . 
u,  d.  Bedeut,  der  Sternnamen  p.  92;  Lisan  ai - 
* Arab ,  s.  v,  (fc.  Mahler.) 

ALHAMA  (from  Arabic  al-JIamma  and  al- 
JJûm ma ,  “the  hot  bath”)  is  the  name  of  various 
places  and  of  a  few  streams  in  Spain,  the  best 
known  being  (1)  Alhama,  south-west  of  Granada 
at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Alhama  and 
on  the  Rio  Alhama;  in  1482  it  was  surprised  and 
taken  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Aragon,  the 
prelude  to  the  conquest  of  Granada  1492,  cf.  the 
well-known  popular  ballad);  on  December  25ll> 
1884  it  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  (2)  Alhama  on  the  upper  Jaldn,  south¬ 
west  of  Saragossa,  the  ancient  Aquae  Bilbilitanae. 
(3)  Alhama  between  Murcia  and  Lorca. 

(C.  F.  Seyrold.) 

ALHAMBRA,  the  fortress  of  Granada, 
situated  on  the  plateau  formed  by  a  rock  round  which 
the  Darro,  just  before  joining  the  Genii,  describes 
a  curve  open  on  the  south-east.  Its  name  (Arab. 
al-J/amrâ\  i.  e.  “the  red  one”)  is  due  to  the  red¬ 
dish  colour  of  the  castle  walls  constructed  mainly 
of  “tapia”,  a  kind  of  concrete  made  of  clay,  lime 
and  gravel. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  Moorish 
acropolis  is,  unfortunately,  extremely  scanty.  At 
what  time  and  by  whom  buildings  were  first 
erected  on  the  fortress  rock  of  Granada  is  a 
point  upon  which  tradition  is  silent.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  name  occurs  in  connection  with 
an  incident  of  war:  in  the  year  277  (890),  during 
the  reign  of  the  Umaiyad  cAbd  Allah,  Sawwär 
with  his  Arabs  of  the  Kais  tribe  was  compelled 
to  retire  into  the  Alhambra  by  rebellious  Spanish 
renegades  and  their  escape  was  due  to  a  bold 
sally  coupled  With  a  successful  stratagem.  A  similar 
occurrence  is.  said  to  have  taken  place  about  30 
years  before;  but  of  this  we  have  no  further 
record,  -r-  In  556  (fi6i),  when  Granada  was 
under  the  Almohades,  a  bold  Almoravid  leader, 
IbrShlm  b.  iluinusjjk,  took  advantage  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Aba  S.Vid,  the  son  of  the  Alrnohadc 
cAbd  al-Mu’min,  to  enter  the  town  by  treason. 
The  Alrnohadc  garrison  retired  into  the  Alhambra, 
and  had  to  undergo  a  long  siege  by  the  Almo- 
ravids  before 'being  relieved.  —  With  the  advent 
of  the  Nasrids  or  Banu  'l-Ahmar  in  629(1232) 
the  history  of  the  Alhambra  becomes  less  obscure 
(the  name  of  the  castle  was  formerly  erroneously 
derived  from  Banu  ’1-Ahmar).  They  established  an 
independent  emirate  with  Granada  as  its  capital, 
and  it  was  the  founder  of  this  rule  Muhammcd 
I  b.  al-Ahmar,  who  built  the  world-renowned  royal 
castle  on  the  plateau,  the  outer  wall  of  which, 
together  with  the  citadel,  may  have  already  existed. 
There  he  and  his  successors  resided,  and  of  them 
AbO  cAbd  Allah  Muhammcd  III  (701—708  = 
1302 — 1309),  Abu  ’1-IJaiMjafl  Yasuf  I  (733 — 
755  =  1333—1354)  and  Muhammcd  V  al- 
GhänT  bi’llah  (755—760  =  1354 — 1359)  deserve 
the  chief  credit  for  extending  and  cmsbellishing 
the  palace  as  well  as  the  other  buildings.  Under 
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the  Na$rid  rule  the  citadel  frequently .  played  a 
past  in  dynastic  struggles.  In  the  year  759(1360), 
Ismjftl  II  was  besieged  in  the  Alhambra  by  his 
relative  cAbH  cAbd  Allah  *  Muhammcd,  '  who  cap¬ 
tured  it,  put  him  to  death,  and  ascended  the 
throne  as  Muhammcd  VI.  The  Alhambra  was 
indeed  the  scene  of  the  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of 
the  dynasty.  In  1492,  on  the  (morning  of  January 
2nd,  Cardinal  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  planted  the 
silver  cross  on  the  “watch-tower”  ( Torre  de  la 
Vela )  of  the  Alcazaba,  the  highest  of  its  towers, 
and  thereby  marked  the  close  of  the  last  Muslim 
dominion  in  Spain.  The  deposed  Moorish  king 
Aba  cAbd  Allah1  (Boabdil)  Muhammcd  XI  went 
into  exile,  casting  from  the  hill  of  Padul  a  last 
sad  look  at  the  castle  of  his  ancestors,  from  a 
spot  still  called  “the  last  sigh  of  the  Moor”.  — 
Of  the  later  history  of  the  Alhambra  it  is  enough 
to  record  that  Charles  V  changed  the  lesser  mos¬ 
que,  which  adjoined  the  Court  of  Myrtles,  into 
a  chapel,  and  further  disfigured  the  old  royal 
abode  by  demolishing  the  southern  wing  which 
had  probably  contained  the  chief  porch.  He  did 
even  worse,  he  replaced  it  by  a  building  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  with  a  showy  facade,  in  harsh 
contrast  with  the  simple  outer  walls  of  the  old 
palace.  This  work  of  desecration,  however,  was 
never  completed;  nor  were  later  attempts  by  Spain 
at  restoring  other  parts  of  the  Moorish  castle, 
ever  carried  out.  Another  act  of  pious  vandalism 
however  succeeded  more  completely:  the  Great 
Mosque  of  Muhammcd  III  was  pulled  down  and 
replaced  by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  the  work 
of  Juan  de  Vega,  in  1581. 

Our  knowledge  as  to  the  history  of  the  se¬ 
parate  buildings  of  the  Alhambra  is  even 
more  scanty.  Inscriptions  containing  names  and 
dates  exist,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  refer  to 
the  decoration  not  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 
In  749  (1347-1348)  YOsuf  I  pierced  the  outer 
wall,  which  measures  2  miles  in  circumference 
and  is  surmounted  by  many  towers,  by  an  entrance 
known  as  the  “Gate  of  the  Law”,  a  name 
perhaps  indicating  that  it  was  the  place  where, 
according  to  old  oriental  custom,  justice  was  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  kings.  Further  on,  in  the  “Place 
of  the  Cisterns”, stands  a  second  smaller  gate, 
now  called  Puerta  del  Vino,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Muhammcd  V  in  the  stone.  From 
this  gate  one  gets  a  view  of  the  Alcazaba  on 
the  left,  and  of  the  Palace  on  the  right.  The 
former,  i.  e.  the  citadel  fal-Ka\aba\  occupies  the 
western  extreme  of  the  plateau,  and  is  probably 
the  oldest  of  its  extant  buildings.  The  latter 
consists  of  many  structures,  all  of  them,  excepting 
the  building  erected  by  Charles  V,  being  grouped 
round  two  large  courts:  (a)  the  Court  of  the 
Pool,  “Patio  de  la  Alberca”,  also  called  Court 
of  Myrtles,  “de  los  Arrayanes”,  near  which,  on 
the  northern  and  shorter  side  of  the  court, 
stands  the  comarcs  tower,  on  the  west,  the  lesser 
mosque  still  called  “Mczquita”,  and  on  the  east 
the  baths;  (b)  the  “Court  of  the  Lions”,  and 
adjoining  it  the  “Hall  of  the  two  Sisters”,  the 
“Hall  of  the  Abencerragcs”  [q.  v.],  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  of  Granada- (now  completely  destroyed), 
the  “Hall  of  the  Tribunal”,  etc.  The  inscriptions 
shew  that  the  former  group  of  buildings  were 
decorated  by  Yasuf  I,  and  those  round  the  “Court 
of  the  Lions”,  situated  further  eastward,  by  Mu¬ 
hammed  V.  The  site  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria, 
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Sala  de  los  cmbaxadorcs  =  The  ambassadors’  hall. 

Sala  de  la  l>arca  =  llall  of  the  blessing  ( baraka ). 

Sala  de  las  dos  hcrmanas  =  I  lall  of  the  two  sisters. 
Sala  dc  los  Abcnccrrages  =  Hall  of  the  Abcnccrrages. 
Sala  del  tribunal  =  The  hall  of  justice, 
p-ilio  de  la  albcrca  =  Court  of  the  pool  {birha). 

Patio  de  los  leones  :=  '1  he  lions  court. 

I  .a  me/quîta  =  The  (small)  mosque. 

Patio  de  la  mezqmta  =  Court  of  the  mosque. 

I. os  banos  =  The  baths. 

Jardin  de  Lindardja=  The  garden  of  I.indardja. 

Tocador  de  la  rcyna  =  The  queen’s  dressing  room. 
Palacio  dc  Carlos'  Quinto  =  Palace  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 


Fig.  I.  Alhambra.  Plan. 
(According  to  Goury  and  Jones’  monograph.) 
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lit;.  2.  Alhambra.  The  lions*  court. 
(From  a  photograph  by  C.  II.  Meeker.) 


Fig.  3.  Alhambra.  Capital  and  ornaments. 
(According  to  Clide,’  Haudenkmaler  in  Spanien  und  rer  Inga/.) 
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'.south  of  the  Palace,  was  formerly  the  site  of  the 
•Great  Mosque*1.  According  to  Ibn  al-Khatib, 
JA3(a  fl  tafrikk  Gharnh(a  (Cairo  1319,  i.  359 — 
360)  and  Ifulal  al-marküma  ,  spud  Casiri,  Bibl. 
arab.-hisp .  ii.  273,  it  was  erected  by  Muham- 
med  111  towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  In  order 
to  adorn  it  in  the  most  lavish  mannec  he  ex¬ 
pended  on  it  the  proceeds  of  the  dJizyay  or  poll- 
tax  paid  by  his  non-Muslim  subjects,  and  he  also 
built  and  endowed  baths  for  its  benefit  (as  wakf), 
which  according  to  Ibn  al-Khatib  lay  opposite  it. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  Haiyän,  Oxford  Ms. 
(Bodl.,  Cat.  Uri  n°.  509),  f®.  40  v. — 47  r.;  Ibn 
al-Abbär,  in  Doxy,  Notices  sur  quelques  mss . 
p.  8o — 83;  Ibn  al-Khatib,  aS/Iulal  al-marküma , 
apud  Casiri,  l,c .  ii.  261  ;  Calvert,  Moorish  Remains 
in  Spain ;  The  Alhambra  (London  1907);  Dozy, 
Hist,  des  Musulmans  d'Espagne  ii.  212  et  seq, 
Krehl  and  Dozy,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Ency- 
klopädie  Ixxix.  s.  v.  Granada  ;  Schack,  Poesie  und 
Kunst  der  Araber  in  Spanien  u.  Sicilien  ii.  281 
et  seq,\  Müller,  Der  Islam  im  Morgen -  und 
Abendland  ii.  490,  672  et  seq,  (A.  Schaade). 
Built  in  the  13»*»  and  14dl  centuries,  the  Al¬ 
hambra  is  a  specimen  of  the  transition  from  the 
culminating  point  of  SchJjQk  art  in  Asia  Minor  to 
the  style  of  the  majority  of  the  monuments  which 
are  now  gradually  being  discovered  in  Persia.  Its 
originality  is  best  realised  by  comparing  it  with 
the  many  contemporary  buildings  in  Cairo,  such 
ns  the  stupendous  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan  built 
between  1356 — 1359.  No  more  striking  contrast 
can  be  imagined.  Beside  the  enormous  shrine  of 
stone,  the  Alhambra  appears  as  a  little,  highly 
decorated  structure  of  such  perishable  material  as 
to  make  us  wonder  how  it  can  have  survived  to 
the  present  day.  Its  value  for  the  history  of  Art 
is  incalculable.  Whereas  the  Mosque  of  Hasan  is 
the  principal  specimen  of  a  type  *of  which  ex¬ 
amples  are  numerous,  the  Alhambra  is  unique. 
No  other  example  of  an  Islamic  palace  of  so 
early  a  date  and  in  such  relatively  good  condition 
has  yet  been  found,  if  we  leave  out  of  account 
the  Umaiyad  buildings  in  the  desert  east  of  Moab 
and  a  few  ruins  such  as  the  cAbbäsid  remains 
at  Samarra  and  Rakka.  These,  like  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  Fätimid  palace  in  Cairo,  are  con¬ 
structed  on  a  very  solid  plan,  whereas  the  Alham¬ 
bra,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  walls  of  concrete 
(tapia),  and  its  arches,  cupolas,  entablatures,  and 
roofs  constructed  of  boards  and  mouldings,  shows 
an  entirely  different  “technique’*,  carried  out  with 
a  consistent  wealth  of  detail,  but  without  solidity. 
Its  origin,  therefore,  must  certainly  not  be  sought 
in  Spain  or  in  northern  Africa;  but,  as  is  the  case 
also  with  whole  groups  of  ornament  which  starting 
from  Asia,  have  gained  a  temporary  predominance 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  more  probably 
to  be  sought  in  the  vanished  buildings  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  constructed  from  equally  fragile  material. 

The  Alhambra  is  usually  described  as  merely  a 
building,  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  call  it  a 
villa  in  the  midst  of  extensive  gardens  and  parks. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  grounds,  from  the  point 
where  the  palace  of  Charles  V  now  intrudes  upon 
the  original  plan  of  the  building,  to  the  Alcazaba 
on  the  w’est,  as  well  as  the  whole  eastern  plateau 
within  the  castle  walls,  where  the  monastery  of 
St.  Francis  now  begins,  must  be  imagined  as  a 
“paradise”  of  plants,  fountains  and  animals.  We 
then  understand  why  the  remote  towers  on  the 


walls  of  the  northern  slope  are  decorated  inside 
with  no  less  splendour  than  the  Alhambra  itself: 
joined  on  to  the  palace  by  the  “paradise**  they 
constitute  an  artistic  whole.  A  like  combination  of 
nature  and  art  is  afforded  in  the  Generalife  which  lies  ‘ 
on  the  other  side  of  a  ravine,  opposite  the  Alhambra. 

The  buildings  of  the  Alhambra  proper  are 
grouped  round  two  courts  (see  the  plan):  the 
“Court  of  Myrtles"  (or  “Patio  dc  laalbcfca”) 
running  lengthwise  from  the  southern  entrance  to 
the  massive  tower  of  Comarcs  on  the  northern 
end,  which  encloses  the  “Sala  de  los  cmbaxadorcs”; 
(35  ft.  square);  and  the  famous  “Court  of  the 
Lions”  (fig.  2),  at  right  angles  to  the  “Court  of 
Myrtles”,  with  an  cxtrancc  in  its  south-east  corner, 
and  terminating  in  the  so-called  Tribunal,  consisting 
of  three  alcoves,  separated  by  narrow  cells;  on  its 
transverse  axis  it  leads  into  two  halls,  the  “Sala 
de  las  dos  hermanas”,  (25  ft.  square)  on  the  north, 
and  the  “Sala  de  los  Abcnccrragcs”,  (20  ft.  square) 
on  the  south.  These  two  courts  serve  as  a  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  interior  to  the  landscape  outside, 
the  Court  of  Myrtles,  by  its  tank  and  fountains  sur¬ 
rounded  by  myrtles  on  the  longitudinal  axis,  and 
the  Court  of  Lions,  by  its  narrow  water-courses 
which  flow  into  the  centre  of  the  two. Halls  and 
there  form  fountains,  as  also  in  the  vestibules  of 
the  two  shorter  sides.  The  water  meets  in  the 
centre  under  the  fountsin  of  the  Lions.  The  foun¬ 
tain  itself  was  once  surrounded  with  orange-trees. 

The  conventional  names  of  the  rooms  do  not 
throw  any  light  upon  their  original  purpose,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  the  “Hall  of  the  Ambassadors**  at 
the  end  of  the  Court  of  Myrtles,  for  it  is  probable 
that  this  outer  court  was  used  for  public  recep¬ 
tions,  as  the  mosque  adjoined  it  immediately  on 
its  west  side.  The  inner  court  on  the  other  hand, 
with  its  splashing  fountain,  was  doubtless,  destined 
for  domestic  purposes.  This  arrangement  reminds 
one  of  the  ancient  house  as  seen  at  Pompeii:  there 
we  find  the  atrium,  destined  for  outside  intercourse, 
and,  generally  lying  behind  it  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  tablinuni,  the  so-called  peristyle,  i.  e.  the 
court  with  the  family  apartments  and  the  garden. 
The  Alhambra  was  on  this  assumption,  a  typical 
structure,  and  we  have  no  cause  to  regret  the 
loss  of  the  remaining  buildings  and  courts,  except 
that  of  the  mosque  pulled  down  by  Charles  V. 
Unfortunately  no  other  specimen  of  the  same  type 
as  the  Alhambra  has  as  yet  been  found.  The  • 
study  of  Islamic  art  has  to  deplore  the  complete 
loss  of  all  the  numerous  palaces  and  villas,  which 
enraptured  the  poets.  It  is  for  philologists  to  col¬ 
lect  the  scattered  notices  about  them.  We  can  only 
deal  with  the  monuments  left  to  us.  The  castles 
of  the  Umaiyads  do  not  resemble  the  Alhambra, 
and  of  the  cAbbäsid  buildings  nothing  but  outer 
walls  or  façades  have  as  yet  been  found.  There 
exists  indeed  a  small  bath  house  excavated  in 
Sidi  Bou-Médine  near  Tlcmccn  (see  Marçais,  Les 
monuments  arabes  de  Tlemcen  p.  267),  which  does 
contain  a  longitudinal  court  similar  to  the  Patio 
de  la  albcrca,  but  without  a  halt  at  its  end,  and 
from  the  court  a  staircase  leads  to  the  adjoining 
bath  on  a  slightly  lower  level.  If  with  this  we 
compare  the  bath  house  of  cAmra,  where  a  vaulted 
hall  with  three  aisles  takes  the  place  of  the  court, 
it  becomes  evident  how  close  the  relationship  is 
between  the  Alhambra  and  the  building  at  Tlem¬ 
cen,  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury.  In  the  Alhambra  too  the  bath  lies  at  a  lower 
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lercl,  in  the  angle  between  the  Court  of  Myrtles 
and  the  Court  of  Lions. 

That,  at  one  time,  courts  in  the  style  of  the 
Patio  de  los  Leones  existed  ererywhere  in  the 
Islamic  countries  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  Sicily,  can  be  proved  indirectly,  because  the 
well-known  courts  in  the  style  of  the  Cosmati  in 
Rome  with  their  exotic  and  fairy-like  ornament  can 
only  be  accounted  for  as  imitations  of  these  Moorish 
palace  courts.  The  many  coloured  colonnades  sur¬ 
rounding  the  cloisters  of  the  monasteries  of  S.  Gio¬ 
vanni  in  Laterano  and  of  S.  Paolo  are  akin  to  the 
famous  cloisters  of  Monrcale,  whose  scheme  of  or¬ 
nament  is  clearly  related  to  that  of  the  Alhambra. 
Again  in  the  “Court  of  the  Lions”  we  notice,  on  its 
longitudinal  axis  recesses  with  three  or  four  co¬ 
lumns  in  the  corners  and  two  in  the  middle;  and 
the  fountain  in  the  centre.  In  the  Court  of  Mon¬ 
reale  the  same  recess  occurs,  but  in  one  comer 
only;  the  number  of  arches  is  the  same,  nor  is 
the  fountain  lacking.  Another  point  of  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  “Court  of  the  Lions”  and  the 
cloisters  of  the  Italian  monasteries  is  the  bold 
rythmical  variety  of  iheir  supports.  In  the  Al¬ 
hambra  single  columnns  alternate,  apparently  at 
haphazard,  with  pairs  or  with  groups  of  three  or 
four.  Such  groups  occur  likewise  at  Monrcale  and, 
alternately  with  .pillars,  in  Rome.  The  shafts  of 
the  Alhambra  columns  arc  smooth  but  for  the 
series  of  rings  aliove  and  below;  but  the  fine  in¬ 
laid  work  in  stone  on  the  walls,  which  is  also 
found  in  Sicily,  and  throughout  the  Hast,  proves 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  “technique”  of  the  co¬ 
lumns  fashioned  in  the  style  of  the  Cosmati  was 
borrowed  from  Islam. 

The  capitals  of  the  Alhambra  (fig.  3)  have  a 
circular  base,  decorated  with  an  undulating  or¬ 
nament,  above  which  rises  a  square  superstructure 
with  a  profusion  of  arabesques.  Analogous  forms 
arc  frequent  in  northern  Africa;  in  the  East,  how¬ 
ever,  not  a  single  one  has  yet  been  found.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  design  must  also  have  been  imported 
from  thence;  the  bell-shaped  capitals  of  the  Ta¬ 
llin  Mosque  at  Cairo,  arc  an  indication  of  the 
oriental  origin  of  this  design.  For  the  rest,  the  Al¬ 
hambra  decorations  differ  from  the  Persian  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  Tûlûn  Mosque,  which  is  about  500  years 
older,  in  that  they  were  cast  in  moulds  and  were 
put  together  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  surface, 
whereas  the  Tülün  Mosque  exhibits  bands  of  de¬ 
corative  work  fashioned  with  a  free  hand.  A 
comparison  with  the  wood-carvings  of  the  Minbar 
(the  pulpit)  of  Kairawftn,  which  are  of  nearly  the 
same  )>criod  as  the  TQH*n  Mosque,  and  the  fact 
that  designs  on  flat  surfaces  based  on  one  funda¬ 
mental  clement  were  already  in  use  in  the  ancient 
East,  suggest  the  conclusion  that  the  designer  of 
the  decorations  of  the  Alhambra  did  not  strike 
out  any  new  path  of  his  own.  They  arc  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  usual  polygonal  ornament,  which 
predominates  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls,  the 
aral>csque  which  prevails  in  more  elevated  parts 
and  leads  up  to  the  stalactites,  and,  finally,  in¬ 
scriptions,  employed  for  decorative  purposes,  those 
in  the  Alhambra  being  of  special  interest,  as  they 
are  often  represented  as  addressing  the  visitor  in 
their  function  of  ornament  (cf.  Schack,  Poesie 
und  Kunst  der  Araber  in  Spanien  und  Siei/icn , 
2,,J  edition,  ii.  349-350).  The  niches,  for  example, 
in  which  pitchers  are  placed,  praise  themselves 
in  the  following  words: 


I  My  diadem  and  my  robe  are  matchless  in 
I  [splendour; 

The  stars  of  heaven  gaze  down  to  me  fall 
[of  longing . 

or: 

The  artist's  hand  has  embroidered  me  like  a 

[robe  of  silk 

And  has  adorned  my  diadem  with  glittering 
[jewels . 

The  Hall  of  the  Sisters  sings: 

I  am  a  garden  full  of  beauty,  clad  with 
[every  ornament, 

Recognise  what  I  am,  while  you  feast  your 
[eyes  updn  my  charms! .... 

The  stars  would  gladly  descend  from  their 
[zones  of  light, 

And  wish  they  lived  in  this  hall  instead  of 

[in  heaven; 

Fain  would  they  join  themselves  to  the  com- 
[pany  of  thy  slaves,  Lord, 

And,  full  of  reverence,  do  thee  service  in 

[both  halls. 

The  Tower  of  the  Captives  praises  itself  in  a 
similar  way: 

Nothing  can  match  this  work  etc. ... 

And  round  the  edge  of  the  famous  fountain  of 
the  lions  one  reads: 

Incomparable  is  this  basin  !  Allah,  the  exalted 
[one,  desired 

That  it  should  surpass  everything  in  wonder¬ 
ful  beauty! 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  kind  of  inscription, 
is,  outside  the  Alhambra,  of  rare  occurrence  as 
compared  with  the  usual  historical  inscriptions 
and  verses  from  the  Korean.  It  would  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  interest  to  the  historian  of  art  if  the  origin  of 
this  class  of  inscription  were  exactly  determined. 

The  Alhambra  exhibits  two  monuments  of  art, 
which,  even  amongst  the  surrounding  profusion 
of  decoration,  are  particularly  striking:  the  Fountain 
of  the  Lions  and  the  three  ceiling-pieces  of  the 
so-called  “Hall  of  Justice”.  In  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  tw'o  courts  twelve  lions  are  standing  in  a 
circle,  each  ejecting  water  through  a  tube  in  its 
mouths;  they  are  designed  In  somewhat  the  same 
style  as  the  animals'  heads  on  the  Persian  ves¬ 
sels  amongst  the  treasures  discovered  at  Nagy- 
Szent-Miklos.  Such  fountains  arc  often  mentioned 
in  literature;  they  originated  in  ancient  oriental 
art,  and  have  also  passed  into  Christian  art.  — 
The  ceiling-pieces  of  the  Hall  of  Justice  are  of 
interest  not  only  in  connection  with  the  Gothic 
art  of  Spain  ;  they  represent  scenes  from  tales 
of  chivalry  and  hunting  episodes,  and  also  ten 
kings  seated  in  a  row  on  a  long  bench.  One 
feels  tempted  to  connect  the  former  w*ith  the 
hunting  and  harem  scenes  of  Kusair  cAmra,  and 
the  kings  with  the  enthroned  figure  on  the  front- 
wall  of  this  castle  of  the  desert.  Their  explanation 
will  need  to  be  based  upon  an  examination  of 
Persian  miniature  painting. 

Ji i b  li og  rap  hy:  Girault  de  Prangey,  Essai 
sur  l'architecture  des  Arabes  et  des  Mores  { 1841); 
M.  J.  Goury  and  Owen  Joncs,  Plans ,  elevations , 
sections  and  details  of  the  Alhambra  (1848); 
Calvert,  Moorish  remains  in  Spain  ;  The  Al~ 
hambra  (1907);  also  shorter  monographs  such 
as  Borrmann,  Die  Alhambra  xu  Granada  (Die 
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Baukunst  U.  3),  K.  E.  Schmidt,  Cordoba  und 
Granada  (Be rühmte  Kunststätten ,  13)  and 
Ernst  Kühnei,  Granada  (Stätten  der  Kultur , 
roi.  xii).  (J.  Strzygowski.) 

AL  HAN  DEO  A  (Arabic  al-khandak  =  “the 
moat”)  was  the  scene  of  the  crushing  defeat  of  cAbd 
al-Rahmin  III  of  Cordova  by  king  Ramiro  of 
Leon  and  Queen  Tota  of  Navarre,  in  the  year 
939.  The  name  is,  at  the  present  day,  only  found 
in  Fresno-  and  Torre-Alhàndiga,  south  of  Sala¬ 
manca  and  Alba  de  Tormes. 

Bibliography  :  Dozy,  Hist,  des  Musul¬ 
mans  d'Espagne  iii.  62  et  seq.\  the  same,  Re¬ 
cherches  sur  l'histoire  et  la  littérature  de 
l'Espagne  (3rd  cd.)  i.  156 — 170;  Madoz,  Dic- 
cionario  geogrii \fico-estadis  tico-  h  is  tôr  ico  ii.  184 
(“Alôndiga  6  Alhôndiga”).  (C.  F.  Seybold.) 
ALHAZEN.  [See  ihn  aL-iiaituam.] 
ALHIDADE.  [See  AL-cin.\i»A.] 

ALHUCEMAS  (Arabie  al-Khu z ämä,  i.  c.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mouliéras,  “lavender”)  is  an  islet  off 
the  coast  of  the  Rif,  facing  the  territory  of  the 
BanQ  ITyüghcl.  it  is  the  ancient  IJadjrat  Na- 
kür.  On  the  coast  opposite  lies  the  village  of 
Adjdhir  (Mouliéras),  which  perhaps  corresponds 
to  the  ancient  al-Mazamma,  unless  the  latter  is 
identical  with  Nakar,  formerly  a  famous  town  at 
a  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  sea,  according 
to  Ibn  KhaldQn.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Alhucc- 
mas  is  a  corruption  of  al-Mazamma.  However  this 
may  be,  the  island  of  Alhucemas  was,  towards 
the  year  1554,  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards  by 
Mttläi  cAbd  Allah,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Turks 
of  Algiers,  who  just  then  had  retaken  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Pcnön  de  Velez  from  Spain,  from  capturing 
that  position  also.  Rut  not  until  1673  was  the 
islet  definitely  occupied  by  Spain.  In  1666,  a 
Frenchman,  Roland  Fréjus,  made  an  attempt,  in 
the  course  of  a  rather  remarkable  journey,  to 
found  a  commercial  ‘establishment  on  the  island, 
under  the  name  of  “Compagnie  d’Abbouzème”  ; 
however,  he  did  not  succeed  (concerning  this  journey 
cf.  Roland  Fréjus,  Relation  d'un  voyage  fait  en 
JÔ66  aux  royaumes  de  Fez  et  de  Maroc ,  Paris 
1698,  and  Mouette,  Hist,  des  conques  tes  de  Mou- 
ley  Arcky,  |>p.  92—98)- 

Alhucemas  is  now  a  presidio  (the  Spanish  word 
for  “penal  establishment”);  the  island,  which  slopes 
down  from  east  to  west,  does  not  rise  very  high 
above  the  sea.  The  garrison  consists  of  a  hundred 
men;  there  seem  to  be  about  sixty  convicts  and 
120  inhabitants  (de  la  Martinièrc  and  Lacroix). 
Three  large  reservoirs  collect  the  rain-water,  but 
do  not  yield  a  sufficient  water  supply  for  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Hence  a  “cistern-ship”  provides  the  place, 
at  the  same  time  as  Pcnon  de  Velez  and  the  Zaffa- 
rine  islands,  with  fresh  water  at  certain  intervals. 

Bibliography :  Renou,  Descr.  emp.  Maroc 
p.  326  (two  useful  references);  Mouliéras,  Ma¬ 
roc  inconnu  i.  94-95;  de  la  Martinièrc  and  La¬ 
croix,  Documents  sur  le  N.-O .  africain  i.  402- 
403;  Meakin,  The  land  of  the  Moors  pp.  366 — 
369.  (K.  DoUTTf:.) 

CÀLÏ  (a.)  =  “high,  elevated,  eminent”  etc.  [cp. 
cALl] .  Concerning  the  use  of  this  word  as  a  tech¬ 
nical  term  in  the  science  of  traditions  cp.  the 
articles  l.iADlm  and  isnäd.  cAli  is  also  a  Turkish 
proper  name;  sec  the  next  article. 

cALl,  properly  called  Mustafa  b.  Ahmed  b.  ‘Abd 
al-Mawlä  CclebI,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
men-of-letters  of  the  16th  century  in  Turkey.  He 
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was  born  in  948  (1541-1  $42),  or  in  949,  at  Gallipoli, 
and  had  the  rare  good  fortune,  when  a  boy  of 
nine  years  old,  to  hear  SurQrl,  the  greatest  scholar  in 
the  Persian  language  and  literature  that  the  Otto¬ 
man  nation  ever  produced.  No  other  teachers  of  his 
are  known  except  Muhyi  ’1-Din,  the  master  of  Ara¬ 
bian  versification  (who  must  not  be  confused  with 
another  Arabist  of  the  same  name  who  lived  a 
century  earlier).  His  career  was  made,  when,  in 
965  ( 1 557-1 558),  he  succeeded  in  presenting  his 
romantic  poem  Mi  hr  wc-mah  (Dozy,  Cat.  cod .  or, 
hi  hi.  aead.  Lugd.-Batavae  ii.  128)  to  the  crown- 
prince  Selim.  He  obtained  a  post  under  the 
master  of  the  royal  household  of  this  prince,  cal¬ 
led  tala  Mustafa,  a  countryman  of  his,  and  in 
the  employment  of  this  daring  intriguer  he  was 
to  witness  events  of  the  greatest  importance. 
During  the  fierce  quarrel  which  broke  out  between 
the  sons  of  the  Sultan,  cAlI,  in  his  capacity  as 
private  secretary,  had  to  conduct  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  Selim  and  Mustafa.  After  the  death  of 
Sulaiman  the  Great,  when  Selim  had  come  to 
power,  ‘All  retained  his  privileged  position.  It 
must  have  been  during  this  period  that  ho  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  great  Nishdndji,  from 
whom  he  prided  himself  upon  having  received  so 
much  information  concerning  important  events. 
In  1567  he  went  to  Egypt  as  Mustafa’s  diwin 
secretary,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  return  with 
his  master,  who,  owing  to  a  disgraceful  slander, 
had  fallen  into  disgrace.  But  in  1 570  Mustafa 
was  appointed  commandcr-in-chief  of  the  land- 
forces  and  entrusted  with  the  conquest  of  Cyprus 
(1570-1571),  and  again  cAli  acted  as  his  private 
secretary,  in  which  capacity  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  sharing  in  the  achievement  of  the  ma¬ 
ritime  power  of  the  Ottoman  realm.  After  the 
triumphant  entrance  into  the  capital  cAll  spent  se¬ 
veral  years  in  west  Roumclia.  During  this  period 
(980=  1572-1573)  he  wrote  thcA^r/i  7 ales  (Heft 
das  tan  ;  Library  of  the  Mosque  Laleli  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  n°.  2114;  printed  at  Constantinople  in 
the  Kütübkhänc-i  lkdSm),  in  which  the  close  of 
Sulaiman’s  reign  and  the  first  acts  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor  arc  described  in  a  pompous  style.  A  number 
of  minor  works  were  probably  written  in  this 
same  period.  In  982  (1574-1575)  he  published  his 
Turkish  Diwan,  which  consists  mainly  of  ^asides 
and  ghnzals  (he  also  wrote  a  Persian  dlwJn,  cp* 
Flügel,  Die  arab .,  pers.  u.  türk .  Hs\.  der  K .  A\ 
Hof  bib  l .  i.  651).  As  a  poet,  however,  he  ranks 
with  second-rate  celebrities;  he  seldom  succeeded 
in  imbuing  his  poetry  with  the  raptures  of  a 
great  passion. 

Early  in  the  year  1578  he  visited  Egypt  and 
the  sacred  places  in  the  Hidjaz,  from  whence 
was  called  back  by  his  patron  Mustafa  Pasha, 
who,  having  been  appointed  commander-in-chief 
in  the  war  against  Persia,  wished  cAll  to  act  as 
his  secretary.  The  numerous  reports  and  accounts 
of  Mustafa’s  victories,  which  reached  Constanti¬ 
nople  from  the  wild  Caucasus  regions,  proceeded 
from  his  pen.  He  used  the  opportunity  of  his 
sojourn  in  those  parts  to  collect  reliable  information 
concerning  the  legendary  lore  and  the  customs  of 
the  mountain  tribes,  especially  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Gilan,  Shirwân  and  Gurdjistan.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Turkish  successes  came  to  a  standstill, 
Mustafa  was  dismissed  and  his  secretary  returned  to 
Constantinople.  The  unexpected  death  of  the  grief- 
worn  Mustafa  plunged  his  protégé  into  the  great- 
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est  difficulties,  which  compelled  him  to  redouble 
his  literary  activity.  He  dedicated  to  his  sovereign 
a  concise  narrative  of  the  creation  and  the  miracles 
of  the  prophets  under  the  title  of  Mirror  of  the 
worlds  (Flügel,  ibid,  ii.  94;  Pertsch,  Vert,  d, 

türk .  JIss . tu  Berlin ,  n°.  36  and  558).  A 

year  after  his  return  from  the  Persian  war  he 
completed  the  Book  of  Victory ,  containing  an 
account  of  this  campaign  (see  especially  the  mss. 
in  Rieu,  Cat,  of  the  Turk,  Mss,  in  the  Brit,  Mus, 
p.  61).  He  could  already  claim  the  authorship  of 
17  works,  when,  much  as  he  had  gained  the 
good-will  of  Selim  25  years  before,  he  succeeded 
in  ingratiating  himself  with  the  crown-prince 
Mehmcd,  who  had  then  arrived  at  manhood,  by 
his  description  of  Mehmcd’s  circumcision  festival, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Ottoman  history  (Nûr-i 
colbmänIya  Library  in  Constantinople,  n°.  4318). 

‘All  became  more  and  more  engrossed  in  history. 
In  995  (1587)  or  shortly  afterwards  he  collected 
the  most  interesting  material  concerning  several 
hundreds  of  masters  of  calligraphy  and  the  art 
of  book-binding  (both  important  branches  of  in¬ 
dustrial  art  in  the  East)  under  the  title  of  Talents 
of  the  artists  (Flügel,  ibid,  ii.  386).  His  Selection 
of  histories  {ibid,  ii.  90),  a  Turkish  translation  of 
an  admired  work  of  the  late  Arabian  epoch, 
seems  to  belong  to  this  same  period,  lie  even 
thought  it  worth  while  to  cultivate  the  mystical 
and  pantheistic  literature  which  flourished  exuber¬ 
antly  in  Persia:  in  his  Ornament  of  men  (cf. 
Rieu,  ibid,  p.  19  and  Pertsch,  Die  Türk,  I/ss, . . 
...  zu  Gotha  p.  75)  he  gave  an  accurate  account 
of  the  grades  of  saints  and  of  the  power  of  their 
works  (999  =  1590-1591).  About  that  time  he 
also  arranged  a  collection  of  poems  both  of  a 
general  and  of  a  personal  tenour,  entitled  Expres¬ 
sions  of  truthy  which  are  of  great  interest  for 
the  knowledge  of  his  character  (Kieu,  ibid,  p.  261). 
Finally  he  attained  to  a  high  post  in  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  public  revenue,  and,  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  was  appointed  chief  secretary  of  the 
Janizaries.  No  wonder  that  at  this  time,  when  he 
had  the  disposal  of  the  necessary  means,  CÄU 
undertook  the  tempting  task  of  giving  a  general 
survey  of  historical  events  down  to  his  own  time. 
Sultan  Mehtned,  immediately  after  he  had  ascended 
the  throne,  allowed  him  a  considerable  salary. 
Rut  he  wanted  to  write  the  work  in  Cairo,  at 
that  period  the  greatest  book-market  of  the  Mu¬ 
hammedan  world.  The  Sultan  made  no1  objection, 
and  but  for  the  intrigues  of  jealous  viziers  he 
would  have  obtained  the  post  of  director  of  finance 
in  Egypt.  From  1002  at  latest  until  1007  (1593 — 
J599)  he  was  engaged  in  writing  his  maturcst 
work,  his  Sources  of  History  (1277 — 1 285)  in  four 
parts,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Munadjdjim  Ha'-Li’» 
work,  is  the  most  important  General  History  which 
was  ever  produced  by  the  Ottomans.  It  was  printed 
at  Constantinople  in  five  volumes,  though  without 
the  final  part  of  the  book,  which  treats  of  the 
150  last  years  of  Ottoman  history.  Although 
frequent  allusion  is  made  to  European  nations, 
it  never  occurs  to  the  faithful  Moslem  to  state 
any  details  concerning  them.  In  the  first  section 
he  expatiates  upon  the  old  myths  of  the  prophets, 
in  the  second  part  the  personality  of  Muhammcd 
and  the  first  glorious  achievements  of  the  new 
religion  come  into  promiocnce.  The  author  is  so 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  his  race  for  the 
extension  of  Isl&m,  that  he  gives  the  title  of 


•Turkish-Tataric”  to  the  third  *  section  which 
contains  the  history  of  the  caliphs  and  of  the 
Muhammedan  feudal  princes.  The  fourth  part, 
comprising  the  Ottoman  history,  represents  this 
epoch  as  the  crowning  achievement  of  universal 
history.  A  detailed  gazetteer  is  added  to  the  whole 
of  the  work.  ‘All’s  compilation  of  references  con¬ 
cerning  pre-Islamic  history  is  not  more  reliable 
than  that  of  other  Muhammedan  works  of  history. 
The  value  of  his  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  two 
last  sections.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  amongst 
the  130  predecessors,  whom  he  quotes  as  his 
authorities,  not  a  single  one,  as  far  as  we  know, 
has  ever  touched  upon  the  subject  of  Ottoman 
history.  The  16th  century  especially  has  received 
thorough  treatment  at  ‘All’s  hand.  His  love  of 
truth  in  discussing  the  acts  of  his  sovereigns 
and  his  tolerance  when  writing  about  heterodox 
people,  are  specially  pleasing  features  of  his 
work.  The  style  of  the  first  volumes  is  so  much 
overburdened  with  poetical  ballast,  that  one  is 
reminded  of  Wassäf,  but  towards  the  end  he 
descends  to  an  unaffected  mode  of  writing.  After 
the  completion  of  this  work ,  yielding  to  the 
urgent  requests  of  his  friends,  he  wrote  a  concise 
history  of  the  Islamic  realms  under  the  title  of 
Decay  and  formation  of  states  y  which  has  become 
one  of  the  most  widely  read  books  and  is  to 
be  found  in  all  libraries  of  any  importance.  Not 
long  after  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  Pa¬ 
sha  of  ßjidda  (a  reward  for  his  great  literary 
achievements),  he  closed  his  literary  career  with 
the  publication  of  his  interesting  little  work 
IJalat  al-Kahira  min  al'ädüt  al-ßhira  (Library 
Èscad  Efendi  at  Constantinople,  n°.  2407;  Turk. 
Cat.  of  the  Khedive  Library  at  Cairo,  p.  197). 
He  died  in  the  same  year  1008  (1599-1600). 

‘All  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  personalities  of 
the  Turkish  bureaucracy.  In  an  epoch,  in  which 
intrigue  and  violence  were  paramount,  he  shines 
forth  as  a  model  of  rectitude  and  integrity.  No 
wonder  that  his  honest  and  steady  character  did 
not  appeal  to  the  iron-handed  men  of  that  pitiless 
period,  and  that  they  did  not  require  his  services. 
The  Grand-Vizier  Sinän  Pasha,  one  of  the  most 
striking  personalities  of  the  warlike  Ottoman  world, 
looked  down  upon  him  with  especial  contempt. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  a  single  author  can 
be  found  who  was  not  a  personal  friend  of  ‘All’s. 

The  number  of  his  works  amounts  to  more  than 
thirty,  according  to  a  statement  which  has  been 
controverted  by  Hammer  without  cause.  The  fullest 
account  of  his  life  and  writings  is  given  by  Ham¬ 
mer,  Gesch,  d,  osman .  Reiches  iv.  308  and  65 1 
et  seq.y  Gesch,  d,  osman,  Dichtkunst  iii.  1 1 5  et 
seq.y  and  by  Mehmed  Tahir  b.  Ri Tat,  Mu'arrikhJn-i 
‘ oihmanïyeden  cJili  wa-Kâtib  Ùelebinin  tarijjume-i 
lull  lari  (Sclänlk  1322  of  the  official  Ottoman 
era  =  1906).  Sec  also  Cat,  cod,  or,  bibl,  aead, 
Lttgd,  Bat,  v.  (1873)  p.  57;  Flügel,  l.c,  ii.  p.  94; 
Journ,  Asiat. y  6l,i  series  xiv.  (1869),  76,  90-91. 
Writings  of  inferior  authors  arc  often  attributed 
to  cAli.  (K.  SCssiieim.) 

‘ALl  (a.),  adj.:  “high”,  often  used  as  a  personal 
noun.  Al-All  is  one  of  the  surnames  of  Allah. 

‘ALÏ  b.  cAbi>  Alläh  b.  al-c AbbAs  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  ‘Abbasides.  According  to  Muham¬ 
medan  tradition,  ‘All  was  bom  in  the  year  40 
(661),  the  very  same  night,  in  which  the  caliph 
‘All  was  assassinated;  but  there  are  also  other 
statements  concerning  the  year  of  his  birth.  His 
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mother  was  called  Zur*a  bint  Mishrah.  HU  grand* 
lather  ‘Abbas  was  the  ancle  of  the  Prophet,  and 
on  account  of  hU  high  birth  and  his  personal 
gifts  CA1I  attained  to  great  distinction.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  handsomest  and  most  pious 
Kuraishite  of  his  time,  and  received  the  surname 
of  “al-Sadjdjàd”  (he  who  prostrates  himself  often) 
because  of  his  constant  praying.  I lis  piety  did  not 
prevent  him  from  plotting  secretly  against  the 
Umaiyadcs,  and  was  therefore  banished  from  the 
capital  by  Caliph  Walld  1.  He  went  to  live  in 
the  province  of  Sbarit  on  the  border  between 
Arabia  and  Palestine.  Here  he  died  in  1 17  (735- 
736)  or  118  in  the  village  of  Humaima.  This  place 
remained  the  headquarters  of  the  cAbbi>>idc  propa¬ 
ganda,  after  *  All’s  son  Muhammcd,  the  father  of 
the  future  Caliphs  al-Saflah  and  al-Mansur,  had 
been  recognised  as  the  head  of  the  ‘Abba*, ides. 

Bibliography :  Ihn  Sacd  v.  229  et  seq.\ 
Yackübl  (ed.  Houtsma)  ii.  314  el  seq,  ;  Tabari, 
ii.  16  el  seq*  ;  lbn  al-Alhlr  (cd.  Tornb.)  ii.  16 
et  seq.\  lbn  Khallikan  (transi,  by  dc  Slane)  ii. 
216  el  seq.\  Weil,  Gesch .  d.  Chalifcn  i.  333; 
ii.  18;  Müller,  Der  Islam  im  Morgen -  und 
Abendland  i.  444.  (K.  V.  Zettekstêen.) 

CALÏ  B.  A  ni  TAlib  was  a  cousin  and  the  son- 
In-law  of  the  Prophet  Muhammcd  and  the  fourth 
orthodox  caliph.  I lis  father,  Abü  Tilib,  whose 
kunya  concealed  the  heathen  name  cAbd  Manif, 
was  the  son  of  cAbd  al-Muttalib  b.  Ilashim;  his 
mother  was  called  Fatima  bint  Asad  b.  lldshim. 
cAlI  received  the  surname  Abü  Turib  [q.  v.]  from 
Muhammcd,  whose  daughter  Fatima  he  married. 
Concerning  his  descendants  comp.  calides.  He 
embraced  Islam  at  an  age  which  cannot  be  as¬ 
certained  with  exactitude,  and,  after  Rhadldja,  was 
the  first  Muslim  (Buraida  b.  al-Husaib,  acc.  to 
Aba  Oharr,  al-Mikdid,  Abü  Sa'ld  al-Khudri  etc.), 
or  the  second  (after  Abü  Bckr;  Mas'üdi,  Tanbih , 
ed.  de  Goejc,  p.  231;.  transi.  by  Carra  de  Vaux, 
p.  306).  He  was  one  of  the  ten  to  whom  Paradise 
was  expressly  promised  by  the  Prophet,  and  one 
of  the  six  councillors  on  whom  the  Prophet  on 
his  death-bed  set  his  hopes.  He  had  a  dark  brown 
complexion  and  big  protruding  eyes;  he  was  cor¬ 
pulent,  bald,  and  rather  short  than  tall;  he  wore 
A  thick,  long,  white  beard,  which  he  dyed  some¬ 
times;  his  face  was  handsome;  he  showed  his  teeth 
when  he  smiled  ( Tanbih  p.  297,  transi,  p.  388; 
Nawawi  p.  441). 

History.  When  Muhammcd  had  decided  to 
emigrate  to  Yalhrib  and  suddenly  disappeared 
from'  Mecca,  his  escape  was  facilitated  by  cA!l, 
who  made  people  believe  that  he  was  still  in  the 
house  he  had  occupied.  He  also  stayed  behind 
a  few  days  in  order  to  return  to  the  owners 
the  deposits  which  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
Prophet.  cAlI  accompanied  Muhammcd  in  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  Bedr,  Ohod,  al  Khandak  (“the  ditch”),  and 
in  nearly  all  his  expeditions,  except  that  of  Ta¬ 
bak,  during  which  he  had  the  command  at  Medina 
in  the  absence  of  Muhammcd;  lie  himself  con¬ 
ducted  an  expedition  to  Fadak  against  the  Jewish 
tribe  of  Sacd  (6  =  628).  He  received  sixteen  wounds 
at  Ohod,  and  on  the  day  when  Khaibar  was 
stormed  he  carried  the  banner.  The  Prophet  sent 
him  to  Mini  (9  =  630)  to  read  in  public  several 
verses  from  the  ninth  Süra  (a  l- Bara)  a),  which 
had  been  revealed  to  him  shortly  before  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  proclaim  four  decisions  with 
regard  to  the  prohibition  of  polytheists  from  the 


pilgrimage;  to  the  circumambulation  of  the  Ka'ba, 
which  no-one  was  to  make  naked;  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Muslims  into  Paradise;  and  to  the 
observation  of  the  time  granted  for  their  conversion* 
In  the  year  10  (631-632),  he  conducted  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  Yemen,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Ham- 
dan  ides  were  converted.  It  was  cAlI  who  advised 
cOmar  to  adopt  the  h'ufjra  or  the  emigration  of 
the  Prophet  as  the  starting-point  of  the  Muhara- 
medan  calendar.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
making  representations  to  cOthman  on  account  of 
the  complaints  which  came  from  the  provinces; 
when  ‘Oihmän  began  to  feci  uneasy  about  his 
safety,  cAlI  was  the  intermediary  between  him  and 
the  discontented,  in  the  name  of  whom  he  accepted 
the  three  days’  delay  demanded  by  the  caliph; 
during  the  siege  of  cOthm5n*s  house  (zva k'at  al • 
dar),  he  showed  himself  favourable  to  him  and 
inclined  to  support  him.  At  first  he  modestly  re¬ 
fused  to  take  the  power  into  his  own  hands,  but 
five  days  later  he  accepted  it,  and  on  Friday  25 
t>hu  ’l-hidjdja  35  (June  24th  656)  allegiance  was 
paid  to  him  as  Khalifa  in  the  Mosque  of  the 
Prophet  at  Medina;  he  was  the  first  to  ascend 
the  pulpit  for  this  ceremony.  In  the  year  36  (656) 
he  left  Medina  never  to  enter  it  again;  he 
marched  against  Basra  where  ‘Alisha,  Talha  and  Zu- 
bair  refused  to  acknowledge  him  and  defeated 
them  in  the  “battle  of  the  camel”  which  took 
place  at  Khuraiba,  outside  Basra  on  IO  Hjumädi 
11  (Dec.  4'b  656).  He  bewailed  the  fallen,  had 
them  honourably  buried,  and  waited  three  days 
before  entering  the  town.  He  sent  cÄ5isha  back  to 
Medina,  escorted  by  a  train  of  attendants  amongst 
whom  were  forty  women  of  distinction.  He  distri¬ 
buted  amongst  the  inhabitants  the  money  which 
he  found  in  the  treasury,  and  promised  the  same 
amount  to  them  for  the  projected  campaign  in 
Syria.  A  month  later  he  entered  Küfa,  where 
his  faithful  lieutenant  al- Ash  tar  had  prepared  the 
way  for  him.  brora  thence  he  w'ent  to  Ctesiphon 
(al-Madi3in),  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Rakka,  and, 
in  the  plain  of  Siffin,  gave  battle  to  Muciwiya 
I  in  a  scries  of  combats  which  lasted  Iio  days 
(IJhu  *!-hidjdja  36  till  Safar  37  =  June- August  657). 
cAll  had  almost  gained  the  final  victory,  owing 
to  the  bravery  of  al-Ashtar,  when  cAmr  b.  at-cAsf 
thought  of  advising  Muciwiya  to  have  recourse  to 
a  stratagem  which  proved  successful.  The  Syrian 
troops  fastened  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Kor’in 
to  their  lances,  to  indicate  thet  they  appealed  to 
the  judgment  of  the  book  of  God.  This  stratagem 
disconcerted  the  troops  of  cIrak  and  made  them 
think  of  submitting  to  God’s  word.  ‘All,  there¬ 
fore,  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  his  companions  in 
arms  and  accepted  the  arbitrament  proposed  by 
Muciwiya.  The  latter  appointed  cAmr  b.  al-cAs! 
his  arbiter;  cAlI  was  urged,  against  his  will,  to 
choose  Abü  Musa  ’1-Ashfari.  The  two  arbiters  met 
in  Ramadan  38  (Febr.  659),  furnished  with  a  writ¬ 
ten  document  ( fahi/a )  giving  them  full  power.  Aba 
Musi,  who  wished  to  sec  his  son-in-law  *Abd 
Allah  b.  cOmar  become  caliph,  let  himself  be 
outwitted  by  ‘Amr,  who  made  him  admit  that 
Mucawiya  was  fully  entitled  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  cOthmin,  of  which,  it  was  falsely  rumoured, 
'All  had  been  an  accomplice.  So  Abu  Musi  deposed 
cAli  (Tabari  i.  3359;  Mascadl,  MnrudJ  iv.  397 
adds:  “by  taking  off  his  turban”,  which  detail 
seems  to  have  been  inserted  afterwards).  eAmr 
followed  his  example,  after  which  he  proclaimed 
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Mu‘awiya  caliph  ,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
Prophet's  old  companion)  whom  he  had  deceived 
(variants  in  Mas'adf,  tf/V.  pp.  399,  402;  cp.  also 
the  article  auhroij). 

'Hie  Kbäridjitcs,  I.  c.  the  old-muslim  party 
that  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  rebels,  forsook 
‘All  after  he  had  submitted  to  the  arbitration 
( la  Akim ),  rose  in  arms  against  him  to  the  number 
of  4000  under  the  leadership  of  ‘Abd  Allah  b. 
Wahb  al-Kâsibl,  with  shouts  of  Lä  Auk  ma  illä 
li  'Hah  (“to  God  alone  belongs  the  decision"). 
They  conquered  Ctesiphon  and  committed  all  sorts 
of  atrocities  there.  ‘All  was  persuaded  to  march 
against  them.  He  advanced  to  Nahrawän,  where 
he  defeated  and  exterminated  the  Khäridjitcs,  of 
whom  only  ten  escaped  (38  =  659).  This  battle 
is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  waff  at  al- 
fin  hr  (Briinnow,  Die  Charidsehiten  pp.  19  ct  seq,\ 
Tabari  i.  3386;  Mas‘QdI,  MurTtdj  iv.  418;  al- 
Mubarrad,  Kamil ,  pp.  528  et  set/.). 

‘All,  forsaken  by  part  of  his  troops,  withdrew 
to  Küfa,  while  Mu‘ftwiya  despatched  one  expedi¬ 
tion  after  another  to  make  the  best  of  his  op¬ 
portunity.  At  Kiifa  ‘All  was  assassinated  by  the 
Khäridjite  cAbd  al-Rahmän  b.  Muldjam  al-Sariml, 
who,  with  two  of  his  fellow-believers,  had  con¬ 
certed  a  plan  to  murder  ‘All,  Mucäwiya  and  cAmr 
b.  aI-‘AsI  on  the  same  day,  in  order  to  revenge 
the  slaughter  of  their  relatives  at  Nahrawän.  I  bn 
Muldjam,  accompanied  by  two  accomplices,  waited 
for  the  caliph  in  a  narrow  passage  and  struck 
him  on  the  forehead  with  a  poisoned  sabre  that 
penetrated  to  te  brain  (17  Ramadan  40=24  Jan. 
661  ;  cp.  Aba  Ma'shar  and  Wakidi  in  Tabari  i. 
3456:  other  dates  ibid.  ;  Mascüdl,  Tanblh  p.  387 
gives  the  21**,  which  seems  more  probable,  that 
day  being  nearer  to  the  22n'1,  which  was  a  Friday). 
‘All  died  three  days  afterwards  and  was  interred 
at  Küfa,  according  to  the  usual  tradition  (other 
traditions  in  Mas‘ûdl,  Murüdj  iv.  289;  Tanblh 
p.  387),  close  by  the  dike  which  protected  the 
town  against  the  inundations  of  the  Kuphratcs, 
on  the  sjHit  where  afterwards  the  town  of  Ncdjcf 
(Yakut,  Mu  {fj am  iv.  760),  the  present  Mcsilhcd 
‘All,  arose.  He  was  cither  58  years  old,  according 
to  his  son  al-Nasan,  or  63,  ns  is  affirmed  by  his 
other  son  Muhammcd  b.  al-Hanafiya. 

Sunnite  doctrine.  —  ‘All  is  said  to 
have  transmitted  586  hadith,  twenty  of  which 
were  accepted  unanimously  by  Bukhari  and  Mus¬ 
lim;  nine  others  were  also  acknowledged  by  Bu¬ 
khari  alone,  and  fifteen  by  Muslim  only.  They 
have  liecn  recorded  by  his  three  sons  al-IIasan, 
al* Husain  and  Muhammcd  b.  al-Hanaftya,  and 
further  by  Ibn  Mascûd,  Ibn  ‘Omar,  I  bn  ‘Abbäs, 
Abü  MQsa  '1-Ash‘arI,  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  JLÿa‘far,  ‘Abd 
Alläh  b.  al-Zubair,  etc.  At  Medina  his  opinions 
had  authority,  so  that  he  was  consulted  upon  dif¬ 
ficult  questions.  lie  was  very  pious,  inflicting 
mortifications  on  himself,  such  as  burdening  his 
stomach  with  a  heavy  stone  in  order  to  diminish 
the  pains  of  hunger,  and  giving  away  all  his  pos 
sessions  in  alms.  (Ahmed  b.  Hanbal,  Musnad ). 
He  despised  the  world  and  used  to  say;  “The 
world  is  carrion;  whoever  wants  a  part  of  it, 
must  be  satisfied  to  live  with  dogs".  He  also  said: 
“Blessed  arc  those  who  have  renounced  this  world 
and  only  aspire  to  the  life  to  come!"  When  he 
died  he  only  left  600  dirhem. 

î>h  I c  »  t  c  doctrine.  By  the  î&fitcs,  ‘All  is 
styled  the  wall  Allah ,  “the  friend  of  God", 


the  man  who  U  attached  to  the  divinity  by  the 
mystical  tie  of  the  wilïïya, ,  “proximity,  friend¬ 
ship",  a  sense  of  the  word,  which  soon  developed 
into  that  of  “sanctity".  ‘All  is  pre-eminently  the 
saint  of  Islam,  by  which  quality  he  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  Muhammcd,  who  is  only  the 
ttabl^  “the  prophet  of  God".  All  ghlHsm,  with  its 
numberless  sects,  is  based  on  this  conception. 
The  Shiites  are  also  unanimous  in  attributing  to 
‘All  the  threefold  character  of  imüm%  of  warrior 
and  of  saint.  According  to  them,  the  investiture 
of  ‘All  as  imOm  goes  back  as  far  as  the  sermon 
near  the  pool  of  Khumm,  when  Muhammcd,  on 
his  return  from  his  farewell  pilgrimage,  said  to 
the  people:  “I  shall  soon  be  called  back  to 
Heaven;  I  leave  amongst  you  two  important  be¬ 
quests,  one  more  important  than  the  other:  the 
Kor’än  and  my  family".  Already  on  his  return  from 
the  expedition  to  al-Hudaibiya  (18  Ohu  'l-hidjdja 
6  =  April  29l,i  628;  Mas‘adt,  Tanblh  p.  338; 
Coldzihcr,  Muh.  Stud.  ii.  1 16),  Muhammcd  had 
said:  “He,  whose  master  I  am,  has  also  ‘All  for 
his  master".  One  day,  the  Prophet  assembled  ‘All, 
Fatima,  al-I.Iasan  and  al-Husain,  covered  them 
with  a  mantle  ('kisä'J  which  he  used  to  put  on 
when  he  went  to  sleep,  and  pronounced  a  prayer 
which  gave  rise  to  the  revelation  of  Kor’än  xxxiii. 
33;  hence  the  expression  a$hab  al-kisa 5  to  denote 
the  family  of  the  Prophet  (cp.  St.  Guyard,  Felwa 
d' Ibn  Taimiyyah  p.  24,  note  I  =  Jourtt .  As . 
1871,  and  Fragments  2 1 7).  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  Saba5, 
a  Jew  from  Yemen,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  attribute  divine  honour  to  ‘All:  “Thou  art 
God",  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  him,  in  al¬ 
lusion,  perhaps,  to  ‘All  as  one  of  the  epithets  of 
God  (Kor’än  iv.  38;  xlii.  51;  Hirschfeld,  Journ . 
of  the  Roy .  As,  Soc.  1904,  p.  15 1).  The  Shl‘ites 
have  never  been  able  to  understand,  how  the 
caliphate,  which  implied  the  quality  of  imäm  (the  . 
right  to  lead  the  Salat),  could  be  conferred  by 
election;  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  their  ad¬ 
herents  were  especially  recruited  from  amongst 
the  Persians,  the  inveterate  champions  of  divine 
right.  The  following  titles  and  surnames  are  most 
frequently  employed  by  the  Shiites:  Mur  tad  a  (he 
in  whom  God  is  well  pleased),  Ifaidar  (the  lion), 
JJaidar-i  kerrär  (the  impetuous  lion),  Asad  Allah 
al-ghalib  (the  lion  of  God,  the  Victorious),  ShirA 
Yczdän  (the  lion  of  God),  Shïih-i  wilâyet  (the 
king  of  sanctity)  or  Shâh-i  awliyâ 5  (the  king  of 
saints).  There  arc  a  great  many  others,  a  detailed  list 
of  which  is  found  in  the  idjannat  al-khulud  tab.  VII. 

Legends.  —  The  legends,  which,  especially 
amongst  the  Shiites,  have  gathered  round  the  name 
of  ‘All,  had  their  root  in  his  twofold  character  of 
warrior  and  saint.  Their  early  development  is  visible 
in  Mascudl  (. Murtifj  iv.  376),  where,  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  battle  of  SifTln,  the  author  tells  us 
that  ‘All,  with  his  own  hand,  killed  523  men  in 
one  day.  Afterwards  extraordinary  feats  were  told 
of  him,  how  he  had  severed  heads  from  their 
bodies  and  had  hewn  bodies  in  two  with  his 
sabre  Qhu  ’l-Fa^ar  (mod.  Arab.  Fi^Sr),  the  upper 
part  rolling  on  the  ground  while  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  remained  on  horseback.  He  is  re¬ 
presented  as  waiting  unmoved  for  the  attack  of 
the  enemy,  and  knocking  down  33  assailants  by 
simply  extending  his  arm.  But  however  great  he 
may  be  as  a  warrior,  he  is  incomparable  as  a 
saint;  he  works  miracles  (karàmât)  which  his 
adherents  do  not  hesitate  to  compare  to  the 
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mincies  of  the  prophets  (msEijisZt).  Already  des  NosairU  pp.  45,  52,  55,  65;  Salaimln,  B3- 

in  Ya^nbl  Ü.  39,  God  is  represented  as  giving  kür*  p.  3;  Huart,  in  Jomrn .  As.  s er.  7,  XI V, 

orders  to  the  archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel  to  260;  see  also  cams);  this  sect  U  still  known  In 

descend  to  Mecca  and  protect  cAl!  while  oc-  Persia  by  the  name  of  <AlI-ilOhI  (Gobineau,  Trois 

copying  the  place  of  Muhammed  in  the  night  am  en  Asie  p.  338). 

of  the  hidjra:  One  takes  his  stand  at  the  head  Bibliography  :  Tabari,  see  Index;  Mas- 

of  the  bed,  the  other  at  the  foot,  to  defend  c0dl,  Murü>(/  (Paris)  iv.  294,  418,  431,  441 

him  against  his  enemies  and  to  avert  the  stones  el  seq.\  viii.  28;  id.,  Tanblh  (ed.  dc  Gocjc), 

P  which  arc  thrown  at  him.  But  afterwards  other  pp.  218,  273 — 275,  284,  295;  Nawawl  (cd. 

feats,  much  more  miraculous,  arc  mentioned:  at  \Viistenf.)  p.  437  el  seq.\  \VVabI  (cd.  Iloutsma) 

Sahbä’,  God  made  the  sun  come  back  after  it  ii.  252;  Mlrkhond,  Bauufa l  al-jafa  ii.  135,272; 

had  set,  to  enable  'All  to  finish  the ‘a*r  prayer;  in  Maçjjdl,  Zinal  al-madjalis  fol.  27b  el  seq.\ 

the  mosque  of  KQfa,  he  restored  the  severed  hand  &hahrastänl  (cd.  Cureton)  p.  122  (Haarbriicker 

f  of  a  negro,  whom  he  had  sentenced  to  the  punish-  i.  185);  Zeit  sehr .  d.  Deutsch .  Morgen/.  Ce¬ 
ment  which  canonical  law  inflicts  on  thieves;  the  sellsch.  ii.  74  el  seq.\  iii.  302  el  seq.\  y.  I  So; 

head  of  a  Khiridjite  who  brought  a  charge  before  ix.  382;  xii.  310;  xvi.  663;  xxiv.  469;  xxix. 

‘All  against  a  woman,  and,  while  doing  so,  in-  94;  1.  1 1 8  el  seq.;  Iii.  28  el  seq.\  Wcllhauscn, 

dulgcd  in  crying,  was  changed  by  him  into  a  Die  religiös-politischen  Oppositionsparteien  im 

dog’s  head;  at  his  prayer,  80  camels  which  the  alten  Islam  (Abh.  d.  (Je sellsch.  d.  IViss.  tu 

Prophet  had  promised  to  a  Bedouin  rose  out  of  Ce//.,  N.  F.  v.  2);  Ibn  Sa‘d,  iii»,  ii.  el  seq.\ 

the  ground;  when,  in  the  environs  of  Babylon,  a  \V.  Sarasin,  Das  Bild  Alis  bei  den  Historikern 

lion  struck  the  inhabitants  with  terror,  some  one  der  Sunna  (Basle  1907).  (Cl.  Huart.) 

was  charged  by  cAlI  to  show  his  ring  to  the  cALl  B.  J)jamm  al-SamI,  an  Arabic  poet  and 

animal,  and  the  lion  disappeared;  he  raised  some-  a  friend  of  AbQ  Tammäm.  He  was  a  native 
body  from  the  dead;  he  reappeared,  several  ccn-  of  Rhoräsan,  and,  for  some  time,  occupied  the 
turies  after  his  death,  in  a  vision  in  order  to  post  of  sahib  al-mazälim  at  Hulwän.  In  Bagdad, 
blind  his  detractors.  The  Persians  of  the  present  day  he  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Caliph  al-Mutawakkil, 
speak  of  more  than  a  thousand  of  ‘All’s  miracles,  and  made  himself  many  enemies  there  by  writing 
but  sixty  only  have  been  placed  upon  record,  sharp,  invective  poetry.  Having  composed  a  satire 
amongst  which,  apart  from  those  mentioned  above,  on  the  Caliph,  or,  according  to  some,  on  the 
are  found  his  command  to  the  Euphrates  to  decrease  Caliph’s  court-physician  Itokhti&hU*,  ‘All  was  sent 
when  it  had  inundated  the  country;  the  trans-  to  prison  and  detained  there  until  232  (846),  Re¬ 
formation  of  the  bow,  which  he  threw  on  ‘Omar’s  cording  to  some  until  239  (853),  when  he  was 
shoulder,  into  a  dragon;  the  iron  made  soft  by  released  and  banished  to  his  native  country.  This 
the  touch  of  his  hands;  the  change  of  the  iron  punishment  was  aggravated  by  the  ignominy  of 
pivot  of  a  millstone  into  a  ring  when  hung  on  being,  on  his  arrival,  tied  to  the  cross  for  a  whole 
the  neck  of  Khftlid  b.  al-Waltd;  the  apparition  of  day  by  order  of  the  governor  who  acted  in  compli- 
thc  Prophet’s  figure,  after  his  death,  rising  at  his  ance  with  a  command  of  the  Caliph.  Afterwards 
summons  from  the  earth  on  behalf  of  Abu  Bckr;  his  he  went  to  Syria,  not,  however,  according  to  some 
calling  down  from  heaven  a  bucket  of  water  wherein  authorities,  from  Khorâsân,  but  from  Baghdad,  which 
to  wash  the  corpse  of  Muhammed  and  a  ready-  he  had  revisited;  but  his  satirical  vein  had  aroused 
made  checkered  shirt,  etc.  (Dj a  vnat  al-khulüd \  so  much  enmity  against  him,  that  it  had  become 
tab.  VII),  His  judgments  deserve  to  be  compared  impossible  for  him  to  remain  there.  When,  one 
to  those  of  David  and  Solomon;  his  maxims  and  day,  he  started  from  Halab  (Aleppo)  to  return 
aphorisms  have  always  been  celebrated  all  through  to  cIrak,  his  caravan  was  surprised  by  a  party 
the  Muhammcdan  East;  a  hundred  were  collected  of  horsemen  of  the  Band  Kalb,  and  ‘All  fell  in 
by  the  Persian  poet  Rashid  al-Dln  VVatwât  (AAi/-  the  fray  (249  =  863).  His  comparatively  small 
l üb  lull  ( Ulib ,  ed.  and  transi,  by  Fleischer,  Alt's  dlwîn  is  now  lost;  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  ‘Ab- 
hundert  Sprüche ,  Leipzig  1837),  and  some  of  them,  basidcs  is  contained  in  the  Escurial  Ms.  (II.  De- 
at  the  command  of  Fakhr  al-Dawla  ‘All  b.  Hu-  renbourg,  Les  Mss .  arab.  de  B  Esel)  n®.  369,  3, 
sain,  the  minister  of  the  Seldjnkide  of  Rüm,  Ghi-  another  on  al-Mutawakkil  is  extant  ih  Berlin 
y5th  al-Dïn  Käi-Khosraw  III,  were  graven,  in  (Ahlwardt,  Verzeichn,  der  arab.  Hss .  der  KgL 
670  (1271 — 1272),  on  the  walls  of  the  Gok-Me-  Bib/.)  n°.  7539,  4. 

drese  at  Slwäs  (Cl.  Huart,  Epigr.  ar .  d' Asie-  B  ib  li  og  r  ap  hy  :  AghTtnl  I*1  ed.  ix.  104— 

Mineure  pp.  91  et  seq.).  Some  Arabian  poems,  a  120,  2n<1  ed.  ix.  99 — 1 15;  Ibn  KhaUikün  (Bo- 

forgery  of  Shiite  origin  of  uncertain  date,  have  lik  1299)  i.  441  (n®.  435);  llâdjdji  Khalifa 

erroneously  been  attributed  to  ‘All  (Brockelmann,  (ed.  Flügel)  iii.  n®.  5576;  Brockelmann,  Geseh . 

Gesch.  d.  arab.  Litter,  i.  43;  Huart,  Litter,  ar.  d.  arab.  Litter .  i.  79.  (Brockklmann.) 

p.  44;  Goldziher,  Abhandl.  zur  arab.  Vhilol.  i.  ‘ALÏ  n.  GhAniya,  leader  of  the  Almora- 

126;  Transactions  of  the  JX*h  Congr.  of  Orient .,  vids  who  revolted  against  the  Almohadcs.  — 
London  1893  ii.  115).  The  name  of  Band  Ghaniya  is  given  to  all  the 

Incarnation  of  the  divinity  in  the  descendants  of  the  lady  Ghäniya,  a  relative  of  the 

person  of  ‘All.  The  £hfites  who  arc  called  great  Yusuf  b.  T  fi  sh  f  I  n ,  the  founder  of  the 
g&âliya,  ghulat  (“ultras”;  cf.  the  art.  CAI.I  ILA11I)  Almoravid  empire.  Ghfmiya  had  married  a  cer- 

havc  even  gone  to  the  lenght  of  believing  that  tain  ‘AU  b.  Yüsuf  al-Masdfl.  The  last  of  the 

God  had  l>ccomc  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  Banü  Ghûniya  are  famous  in  the  history  of  the 

Prophet’s  son-in-law  by  “descent”  (httlul).  Cf.  Maghrib  and  Spain  for  their  struggle  against  the 

ËhahrastSnf  p.  132  =  Haarbriicker  i.  199.  The  Almohades.  But  the  best  noted  of  all  is  the  one 

best  known  of  these  sects  is  that  of  the  Nusairf,  to  whom  the  present  article  refers, 
who  regard  ‘All  as  the  first  of  the  three  persons  In  the  family  of  the  Band  Ghîtniya,  the  mem- 
of  the  Trinity  (R.  Dussaud,  Histoire  et  religion  bers  of  which  occupied  high  posts  as  governors 


in  Spain  and  the  Balearic  islands  during  the  era 
of  the  Almoravid  role,  three  members  were  cal¬ 
led  ‘All  b.  Ç/bâniya:  one  was  the  son  ofMuÿam- 
mcd,  who  was  appointed  governor  oi  the  Balearic 
islands  in  520  (1126);  he  was  the  grandson  of 
the  lady  Ghâniya;  the  second  was  governor  of 
al-Mahdlya  (in  Ifrllflya)  in  the  year  600  (1203- 
1204);  he  was  the  son  of  al-ÇbâzI  b. ‘Abd  Allah 
and  great-nephew  of  the  former;  the  third  was  a 
son  of  IshlV,  who  succeeded  Muhammcd  as  governor 
of  the  Balearic  islands,  which  post  he  occupied 
until  579  (1183-1184).  This  third  personage,  in 
the  family  of  the  Banü  Qhfiniya,  who  bore  the  name 
of  ‘Ail,  was  the  nephew  of  the  first  cAlI  (see  the 
genealogical  table  in  A.  Bel,  Les  JUnou  Ghânya 
p.  26).  It  was  this  last  one,  ‘All  b.  Ishäk  b. 
Mu  jammed  b.  ‘Alt,  great-grandson  of  (üiäniya, 
who  rose  in  arms  against  the  Almohadcs. 

The  rapid  annihilation  of  the  Almoravid  rule 
in  Africa  and  Spain  by  the  Almohades,  became  a 
cause  of  serious  solicitude  to  Ishäfc  b.  Ghänlya, 
who  governed  the  Balearic  islands  on  behalf  of 
the  Almoravids.  Every  year  he  sent  presents  to 
the  sovereign  of  Marräkush.  In  578  (1182-1183), 
the  Almohade  emperor  AbH  Ya‘kub  summoned 
the  governor  of  the  Balearic  islands  to  appear 
before  him  and  pay  official  homage  as  his  vas¬ 
sal.  The  reply  to  this  summons  was  delayed  until 
IsfyaV’*  death  in  579  (1183-1184).  He  left  thirteen 
sons  to  take  possession  of  the  encumbered  inherit¬ 
ance.  Ilis  eldest  son,  Muhammcd,  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Balearic  islands  by  the  Alinora- 
vids  settled  there.  But  Muhammcd  realised  that 
this  Almoravid  fief  could  not  much  longer  main¬ 
tain  its  independence;  he  also  knew,  however, 
that  neither  the  members  of  his  council,  nor  the 
numerous  Almoravid  nobles  who  had  sought  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  islands  would  ever  let  him  submit 
himself  to  the  Almohadcs.  Nevertheless,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  sovereign 
of  Marräkush)  he  finally  swore  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  required  of  him,  whereupon  an  Almohade 
officer  came  to  establish  himself  in  Majorca  to 
superintend  the  governor  Muhammcd’s  administra¬ 
tion  and  represent  the  Almohade  government. 

A  conspiracy  was  formed,  headed  by  the  bro¬ 
thers  of  Muhammcd;  the  latter  was  thrown  into 
prison,  together  with  the  Almohade  representative. 
The  government  was  entrusted  to  ‘All,  brother  of 
the  dismissed  governor  ($80=1184). 

While  these  grave  events  took  place  on  the 
Balearic  islands,  the  Almohadcs  sustained  the  ter¬ 
rible  defeat  of  Santarem,  which  compelled  them 
to  concentrate  all  their  forces  upon  Christian  Spain 
In  order  to  recover  their  lost  prestige  of  arms.  So 
their  attention  was  momentarily  deverted  from  the 
Balearic  islands. 

But  ‘All  b.  Isfyftfc  did  not  doubt  but  the  hour 
of  revenge  was  near  at  hand.  He  began,  there¬ 
fore,  to  organise  the  defence  of  the  islands  with 
great  activity.  But  fearing,  on  good  grounds,  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  for  a  long  time 
the  attack  of  the  Almohadcs,  he  began  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  Africans,  especially  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Bitljaya  (Bougie).  As  soon  as  he  re¬ 
cognised  that  he  could  count  upon  the  support 
of  at  least  a  part  of  them  and  that  he  could  land 
without  difficulty  on  the  coast  by  that  town,  he 
armed  all  the  ships  he  possessed  (20  according  to 
some,  32  according  to  others),  embarked  200  hor¬ 
semen  and  4000  foot-soldiers,  and,  well  supplied 


with  money,  set  sail  for  Bidjlya,  where  he  landed 
without  difficulty;  he  captured  the  town  on  6 
cha‘b*n  580  (Nov.  X2 *  1184),  during  the  absence 
of  the  Almohade  governor  of  the  place.  ‘All  had 
only  reigned  over  the  Balearic  islands  for  a  few 
months;  on  leaving  for  Bidjäya,  he  committed  his 
post  to  his  brother  '{alfoi’  ‘All  and  his  companions 
were  never  to  return  to  the  Balearic  islands,  which, 
however,  did  not  until  the  year  600  (1203-1204) 
fall  into  the  power  of  the  Almohades. 

At  Bidjäya,  ‘All  found  supporters  of  his  cause 
amongst  all  the  discontented,  especially  amongst 
the  partisans  of  the  ancient  Hammädide  realm 
which  the  Almohades  had  destroyed,  including 
numerous  Kabyles.  Afterwards,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  Arabs  wo  had  invaded  Northern  Africa  in  the 
!l*h  century  (see  p.  266a]  joined  him  in  troops. 
Having  learnt  that  the  governor  of  Bidjäya,  the 
Sid  (=  Saiyid)  Abu  ’l-Rabf,  had  turned  back  and 
was  coming  to  attack  him,  ‘All  advanced  against 
him  and  defeated  him  so  completely  that  he  dared 
not  stop  in  his  flight  until  he  was  safe  behind 
the  walls  of  Tlemcen.  After  this  victory,  ‘All  or¬ 
ganised  the  administration  of  Bidjäya  and  appoin¬ 
ted  his  brother  Yahyä  military  governor  of  the 
place,  after  which  he  left  it  to  march  towards 
the  west  and  conquer  other  countries. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
leader  of  the  Almoravids  to  penetrate  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  Almohade  realm,  the  capital  Marrä- 
kush.  Numerous  Arabs  and  Berbers  came  to  join 
him  in  hope  of  booty.  Al-Üjazâ^ir  (Algiers)  was 
conquered.  He  left  it  under  the  command  of  his 
nephew  Yahyä  b.  Talha,  and  captured  the  towns 
of  MOzaiya  and  Miliana.  Considering  himself  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  continue  his  conquests  any 
further,  and  feeling  perhaps  not  perfectly  sure  of 
the  fidelity  of  his  allies,  he  thought  it  wise  to 
check  his  march  at  Miliana  and  turn  eastwards 
again,  along  a  different  route,  further  south  than 
the  one  by  which  he  came.  He  captured  the  lfalca 
of  the  BanU  Hammäd  on  his  way  back,  and  laid 
siege  to  Constantine. 

The  Almohadcs  became  disconcerted  by  so  many 
successful  attacks;  the  Caliph  al-MansUr  dispatched 
against  ‘All  an  army  of  20000  men  and  a  fleet 
with  a  view  to  the  recapture  of  al-Djazä’ir  and 
Bidjäya.  At  the  approach  oft  his  expedition,  all 
the  towns  that  ‘All  b.  Cîhâniya  had  conquered, 
expelled  the  Almoravides  and  submitted  themselves 
again  to  the  Almohades.  ‘All’s  two  brothers 
Yahyä  and  ‘Abd  Alläh,  who  had  remained  at  Bi¬ 
djäya,  left  the  place  precipitately  when  the  hostile 
fleet  appeared,  and  went  to  join  ‘AH  before  the 
walls  of  Kusantlna  (Constantine).  Bidjäya  was 
retaken  in  Safar  581  (May  1185),  after  an  Almo- 
ravidc  interregnum  of  only  seven  months. 

fAH  b.  dhäniya,  seeing  all  his  late  allies  for¬ 
sake  him  after  the  successive  reverses  that  he  had 
suffered,  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy’s  army  before  the  town 
of  Kusantlna.  He  fled  to  the  desert  across  the 
Hodna,  while  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Al- 
mohadc  army,  the  Sid  AbQ  Zaid,  took  possession 
of  Bidjäya,  that  town  1>cing  the  capital  of  the 
government  which  the  Caliph  al-MansUr  had  con¬ 
signed  to  him. 

In  the  Jarld  (Qjarld),  ‘All  scattered  money 
freely  among  the  natives,  and  so  succeeded  in 
securing  the  help  of  the  Riyäh  and  Ojusham 
Arabs.  Together  with  his  new  allies,  he  conquered 
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Ttwsar  and  Gafsa;  after  that  he  went  to  Tripoli 
and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Karatush,  prince 
of  that  region.  All  the  unsettled  and  marauding 
hordes  of  the  llilal  Arabs  of  that  country  joined 
the  two  new  allies,  who  soon  conquered  the 
whole  of  the  Jarld.  Karakul  captured  Gabès  and 
made  it  his  capital  (581  =  X 185-1186). 

In  582  (1186-1187),  the  whole  of  IfrïVlya,  ex¬ 
cept  Tunis  and  al-Mahdlya,  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  rebels  and  the  Arabs,  who  commit¬ 
ted  the  most  outrageous  excesses.  cAll  b.  Ghl- 
niya  was  recognised  as  the  head  of  the  whole 
country,  and  ordered  the  prayer  to  be  said  in  the 
name  of  the  ‘AbbJLsidc  Caliph  ol-Nftsir  b.  al-Mus- 
tadi",  to  whom  he  sent  an  embassy  to  swear  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  following,  herein,  the  custom 
of  the  Almoravidc  sovereigns.  lie  acquired,  thereby, 
the  official  title  of  legitimate  head  in  the  eyes  of 
his  adherents,  and,  at  the  same  time,  hoped  to 
secure  the  definite  support  of  the  caliphs  of  the  East 
for  the  complete  overthrow  oj  the  Almohades. 

Yielding  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Almo- 
hadc  governor  of  Tunis,  the  Caliph  al-Mansür  de¬ 
cided  to  take  upon  himself  the  command  of  an 
expedition  for  the  re-establishment  of  Almohade 
authority  in  lfrlkfya.  Early  in  583  (1187)  he  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Tunis.  At  his  approach,  ‘All  re¬ 
treated  into  the  Djarfd.  From  Tunis,  where  he 
had  established  his  head-quarters,  al-Mansür  des¬ 
patched  an  attacking  column  against  Gafsa;  but 
this  expedition,  numbering  6000  horsemen,  was 
completely  defeated  by  CAH  near  Gafsa  (Kabl‘  I 
583  =  May-June  1187).  Al-Mansür,  at  this  news, 
marched,  at  the  head  of  all  his  troops,  against 
the  Almoravidc,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  vanquished 
at  al-Hamma  and  fled  into  the  desert.  Gabes,  Taw- 
xar  and  Gafsa  were  retaken  successively  by  the 
Almohades,  and  IfrlkTya  became  again  subjugated.  I 
Al-Mansür  transported  ‘Alt's  former  allies,  the 
l>jusham  and  Riyäh  Arabs,  to  the  western  provinces 
of  the  extreme  Maghrib,  and  relumed  to  his  capital. 

But  no  sooner  had  al-Mansür  left  lfrlklya,  than 
Karajcush  and  ‘All  reappeared  in  the  south  and 
recommenced  the  campaign.  The  events  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  departure  of  al-Mansür  from  Ifrikiya 
and  the  reappearance  of  the  two  leaders  of  the 
revolt  arc  insufficiently  known.  It  is,  however, 
on  record,  (if  we  may  believe  the  historian  I  bn 
Khaldun),  that  cAlI  met  his  death  in  a  battle 
against  the  tribe  of  the  Nafsäwa,  in  the  year  584 
(1188-1189).  The  chronicler  of  the  Almohade 
dynasty,  al-Marrakushl,  states,  to  the  contrary, 
that  ‘All  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  the 
mortal  battle  at  al-Hamma,  where  he  was  de¬ 
feated  by  al-Mansür. 

His  death,  in  any  case,  did  not  put  a  stop  to 
the  struggle  which  the  last  representatives  of  the 
Almoravidc  empire  had  commenced  against  the 
Almohades.  cAl!  was  replaced,  at  the  head  of  the 
rebels,  by  his  brother  Yahyà,  who  waged  war  to 
the  knife  against  the  Almohades  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  dealing  such  terrible  blows  to  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Marräkush,  that  he  contributed  largely  to 
the  dismeml>ermcnt  and  the  final  destruction  of 
this  Berber  empire. 

Bibliography'.  al-Marr5kusfiT,  al-Mtfdjib  ; 
French  transi,  by  Fagnan,  in  the  Knut  africaine , 
1891—1893  (printed  separately  at  Algiers  1893); 
Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.);  French  transi,  of  the 
extracts  relating  to  the  Maghrib  by  Fagnan,  in 
the  Rez'ue  africaine ;  al-Tidjanï,  R  iff  ta  (sec  A. 


I  Bel,  Let  Benou  ChAnya  supplement);  apart 
from  these  authorities,  which  may  be  considered 
of  primary  importance,  reference  should  also 
be  made  to  chapters  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  Almohades  during  the  epoch  of  ‘All  b.  Gha- 
nlya,  in  the  Arabian  chronicles  of  later  date 
and  in  the  works  of  the  polygraphs,  for  example 
Ibn  Abi  Zar‘,  al-Kar{as  ;  al-lfulal al-mawshlya  ; 
Ibn  fcÇhaldün,  *fbar\  al-Zarkashl,  Ta}ri$£  at- 
dazvlatain\  Ibn  Abi  Dinar  al-KairawInl,  <r/- 
Munis\  al-Makknrf,  Nafh  al-flb^  etc.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  consult  the  works  of  the  western 
authors  who  have  treated  of  this  subject: 
Gayangos,  The  history  of  the  Mohammedan 
dynasties  in  Spain  II,  supplement  p.  LXii;  Alvero 
Cam  paner,  Bosquejo  historico  de  la  dominacion 
islamita  en  las  islas  Balcares  (Palma  18S8); 
Codera,  Decadencia  y  desaparicion  de  los  Almo- 
r avides  en  Espana  (Saragossa  1899);  Alfred 
Bel,  Les  Benou  Ghânya  (Paris  1903). 

(A.  Bel.) 

‘ALT  b.  al-Hasan  b.  al*  Muslima.  [See  ibn  al- 

MUSLIMA.] 

cALl  (Sidl  ‘All)  b.  Husain,  who  as  a  poet 
called  himself  K'ätib-i  rQtnl  (also  simply  K'ft- 
tibi  or  ROml),  was  a  Turkish  admiral  who 
distinguished  himself  as  an  explorer  and  ocea¬ 
nographer.  Following  the  example  of  his  grand¬ 
father  and  father  who  had  both  been  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  arsenal  at  Galata,  he  entered  the  navy 
and  was  present  at  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  (1522). 
After  that  we  lose  sight  of  him;  we  only  know 
that  he  took  part  in  the  famous  voyages  on  the 
Mediterranean  of  Khair  al-Dln  Pasha,  Sinln  Pasha 
and  other  captains,  and  that  he  boasted  of  know* 
ing  every  corner  of  that  sea.  In  1548  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  Sultan  across  Caucasia  and  Ädhar- 
baidjfln  on  his  expedition  against  Persia.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  during 
the  winter  to  take  lessons  at  Aleppo  from  a 
philosopher  and  astronomer,  and,  at  the  latter*! 
instigation,  undertook  an  amplified  Turkish  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  classical  work  which  MawlSna  ‘All 
CelebI  had  written  in  Persian,  entitled,  in  ‘AlPs 
translation,  “Outlines  of  Astronomy”  (Rieu,  Cat . 
of  Turk.  Mss.  in  the  Brit .  Mus.  p.  X20;Pertsch, 

Verzeichn,  d.  türk.  I/ss . zu  Berlin  p.  214). 

The  sailor’s  literary  fame  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  Sulaimän’s  third  Persian  campaign  in  1553, 
Again  he  accompanied  the  Sultan  and,  as  be¬ 
fore,  they  spent  the  winter  at  Aleppo. 

While  the  European  wars  of  the  Ottomans 
brought  desolation  to  their  western  frontier,  heroic 
efforts  were  made  by  them  to  prepare  the  com-  # 
pletc  overthrow  of  the  Persian  Safawides  by  a 
series  of  conquests  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  on  the 
coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  but  they  all  ended  in 
bitter  disappointment.  After  a  fresh  discomfiture  of 
the  Turkish  admirals  in  the  Indian  ocean,  Sulaimän 
commanded  ‘All  at  Aleppo  to  save  the  Turkish 
fleet  which  was  anchored  at  Basra  by  conducting 
it  to  Egypt.  But  ‘All  was  defeated  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  as  others  had  been  before  him,  and,  with 
the  wretched  remainder  of  his  fleet,  which  had 
never  been  numerous,  he  was  tossed  about  by 
repeated  gales  which  lasted  for  months,  and  finally 
driven  on  the  Indian  coast,  where,  in  his  extre¬ 
mity,  he  was  glad  to  mortgage  his  fleet  to  one 
of  the  khîns  of  that  country.  At  Ahmedäbäd,  the 
capital  of  Gudjerât,  he  finished,  in  1554,  his 
great  compilation,  The  Ocean  (al-Muhlf)^  which, 
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founded  as  It  is  on  the  books  of  Arabian  and 
Persian  pilots  of  the  15**»  and  i6lh  centuries  and 
on  his  own  experience,  contains  a  complete  geo¬ 
graphical  and  nautical  description  of  the  sea, 
being,  besides,  the  only  work,  as  far  as  we  know 
yet,  which  supplies  us  with  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  progress  and  the  state  of  Moslem  ocea¬ 
nography  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
author  is  not  unaware  of  the  importance  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  discoveries  in  the  new 
world.  The  remotest  country  that  he  knows  in  the 
far  East  is  Jijür  (Corea).  —  Sldl  cAlI  remained 
in  India  for  some  time.  Everywhere,  especially 
at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Mogul,  the  deepest 
respect  was  paid  to  him  and  his  Emperor.  Re¬ 
peatedly  he  received  the  offer  of  a  brilliant  post, 
such  as  the  government  of  a  province  or  the 
command  of  troops,  that  he  might  remain  in  those 
parts.  Early  in  1556  he  started  on  his  journey 
back  to  Turkey,  travelling  by  land  across  Sind, 
the  Panjab,  Afghanistan,  Turkistan,  Khoräsan, 
Adharbaidjan  and  lrän.  During  his  long  journey 
he  learnt  the  East-Turkish  language  and  even 
wrote  poetry  in  that  dialect.  He  arrived  at  Adria- 
nople  in  April  1557,  and  delivered  his  delayed 
account  of  the  failure  of  his  expedition  to  the 
Sultan.  He  received  pardon  at  his  hands  and  was 
even  honoured  by  an  appointment  at  the  Court. 
Afterwards  he  appears  in  the  office  of  keeper  of 
the  accounts  for  the  lesser  fiefs. 

‘All  was  one  of  the  most  popular,  though  not 
one  of  the  most  famous,  poets  of  his  time.  Espe¬ 
cially  his  poems  on  the  clement  which  he  might 
claim  as  his  own,  the  sea,  were  long  afterwards 
still  in  every  one's  mouth.  His  poetical  efforts 
arc  more  the  effusion  of  feeling  than  works  of 
art;  but  for  that  very  reason  they  can  be  read 
with  greater  pleasure  than  many  a  thoroughly  art¬ 
istic  creation  of  a  professional  poet.  —  Cf.  W. 
Tomaschek  and  M.  Bittner,  Die  topographischen 
Kapitel  des  indischen  Seespiegels  Afohit  mit  jo  Ta¬ 
feln  (Vienna  1897)  and  the  complete  edition  of 
the  Mir* at  al-mamâlik  by  Ncdjib  cAsim,  which 
was  printed  in  1313  (1897)  at  the  Ikdâm  printing- 
office  at  Constantinople.  The  MiFat  has  been 
translated  several  times  into  European  languages, 
recently  by  A.  Vambcry  :  The  travels  and  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  Turkish  admiral  Sidi  All  Reis 
(I/ondon  1 899).  (K.  SINSHEIM.) 

‘ALl  n.  al-I.Iusain  Zain  al-cAuii>In  is  the 
name  of  an  cAlide.  ‘AH,  frequently  called  ‘'All 
the  Younger  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  an 
elder  brother,  received  the  surname  “Zain  al- 
‘Abidln”  (the  ornament  of  the  worshippers  of  God), 
on  account  of  his  piety,  and  is  revered  as  one  of 
the  twelve  îihfitc  Imäms.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  Husain  b.  CAH  in  6 1  (680)  at  the  battle  of 
Kcrl>eläJ,  Sbainir  b.  I>hi  'I-JJjawsJjan  also  wished 
to  put  to  death  the  young  CAU  who  lay  sick; 
but  the  latter  was  saved  by  (Omar  b.  Sacd.  He 
was  then  sent  to  the  Caliph  Yazld  by  ‘Ubaid  Allah 
b.  Ziyàd,  together  with  the  few  surviving  mcm- 
l»crs  of  the  family  of  Husain;  they  were  well 
received  and  were  allowed  to  return  to  Medina. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  rose  up  against 
Yazld,  cAlI  was  one  of  those  who  refused  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  rebels.  He  was 
accordingly  treated  kindly  by  the  general  Muslim 
b.  ‘01>ba  by  the  command  of  the  Caliph,  on  the 
occasion  of  Muslim's  entrance  into  Medina  after 
his  victory  on  the  Harra  in  63  (683).  According 


to  some,  ‘All  died  In  92  (7x0-711),  but  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  most  usual  account  he  lived  till  94 
(712-713)  and  died  at  the  age  of  58. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  Sa‘d  v.  156  et  seq .  ; 
Ya'fctlbl  (ed.  Houtsma)  ii.  289  et  seq .;  Tabari 
ii.  279  et  seq.;  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tomb.)  iv. 
43  et  seq.;  Ibn  KballikSn  (transi,  by  de  Slane) 
ii.  209  et  seq.;  Muir,  The  Caliphate ,  its  rise, 
decline ,  and  fall  (3r<*  ed.)  pp.  326-327. 

(K.  V.  Zetterstêkn.) 
‘ALl  b.  TsX.  [See  ibn  al-i»jarrXh.] 

‘ALl  B.  cIsA  was  the  best  known  oculist 
( kahhtil )  of  the  Arabs.  His  work,  .the  Tadlfkirat 
al-kahhalln ,  deserves  the  greater  claim  to  our  at¬ 
tention  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of 
civilization  in  that  it  is  the  oldest  Arabic 
work  on  ophtalmology,  that  is  complete 
and  survives  in  the  original.  The  name  of  the 
author  is  also  recorded  in  the  inverted  form:  cIs5 
b.  ‘All.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  first  form 
as  follows  from  a  reference  in  Ibn  Abl  Usaibi‘a 
(Kit ab  cuyün  al-anba 3  ft  (abakUt  al-a(ibba 5,  ed.  A. 
Muller,  i.  240,  2r.)  and  from  quotations  in  later 
authors  as  al-Ghâfikl,  îshalïfa  b.  Abi  ’1-Mah5sin  and 
Saläh  al-Dln.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  form  of  the 
name  is  due  to  confusion  with  the  Court  Physi¬ 
cian  of  the  Caliph  al-Mutawakkil,  cIs5  b.  cAlf,  who 
lived  some  150  years  earlier  (Fihrist  i.  297,  19 ; 
Ibn  Abl  Usaibia,  /.  c.  i.  203,  ?),  and  also  wrote 
medical  treatises. 

cAlI  b.  ‘Isa’s  life  falls  in  the  first  half  of  the 
5*k  (lllh  century);  for  (according  to  Ibn  Abl  Usai- 
bi‘a,  /.  c.)  he  was  a  pupil  of  Abu'l-Faradj  b.  al- 
Taiyib,  the  commentator  on  Galen,  at  Baghdad,  who 
died  in  the  third  decade  of  the  5,l>  (  1 1 ll1)  cen¬ 
tury  (according  to  Ibn  al-Kiftl,  ed.  Lippert,  p.  223). 
CA1I,  who,  like  his  above  mentioned  teacher,  pro¬ 
fessed  the  Christian  religion,  seems  likewise  to 
have  practised  at  Baghdad.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  external  details  of  his  life.  As  a  physician 
he  was  full  of  foresight  and  prudence  and  of 
kindly  feeling.  This  is  evidenced  by  many  a  counsel 
given  to  the  operator  in  the  interests  of  the  patient. 

llis  Tadhkirat  al-kahhalin  (promptuary  for  ocu¬ 
lists),  —  sometimes  also  designated  RisUla  (epistle), 
on  account  of  the  introductory  words  —  is  a 
very  detailed  treatise.  According  to  the  Preface 
the  first  Book  treats  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye, 
the  second  of  diseases  externally  visible  and 
their  treatment  (diseases  of  the  lid,  of  the  corners 
of  the  eyes,  of  the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  uvea,  ca¬ 
taract  and  its  operation),  the  third  of  hidden 
diseases  and  their  treatment  (visual  illusions,  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  albumen,  crystalline  lense,  spirit  of 
vision,  long  sightedness,  short-sightedness,  blindness 
during  the  day,  and  during  the  night,  diseases  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  of  the  retina,  of  the  visual  nerve, 
of  the  choroid,  of  the  sclerotic,  squinting  and  weak 
sight).  After  a  chapter  on  the  preservation  ol 
health,  the  work  closes  with  an  alphabetical  treat¬ 
ment  of  141  simple  remedies  and  their  particular 
action  on  the  eye.  —  We  cannot  judge  to  what 
extent  the  work  can  lay  claim  to  originality,  since 
the  older  Arabic  works  on  the  subject  are  not 
preserved.  cAlI  himself  observes  in  his  Preface: 

44 1  have  searched  the  works  of  the  Ancients  through¬ 
out,  and  merely  added  the  little  of  my  own  thereto, 
which  I  have  learned  publicly  from  the  teachers 
of  our  own  time  and  which  1  have  acquired  in  the 
practice  of  this  science”.  He  mentions  the  work 
of  Hunain  together  with  Galen  as  his  principal 
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tourtet.  In  addition  he  chef  in  the  Tadhhira  the 
Alexandrians,  Dioscorides,  Hippocrates,  Oreibosius 
and  Paulus. 

The  large  comprehensiveness  of  his  work  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fame  [sec  art.  cammär];  it 
has  been  considerably  used  by  later  Arab  oculists  — 
until  the  present  day  —  both  for  the  practical 
and  theoretical  portions  (Ibn  al-Kiftl,  /.  c.  *the 
physicians  of  this  branch  work  at  all  times  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  this”)  and  has  frequently  been  quoted 
whole  chapters  at  a  time.  A  commentary  on  it, 
written  by  Dâniâl  b.  Sbacya,  is  mentioned  by  Kha¬ 
lifa  b.  Abi  ’l-Mahasin  [q.  v.j  in  the  introduction  to 
his  ophthalmological  work.  This  commentary  is 
not  preserved;  on  the  other  hand  a  large  number 
of  manuscripts  of  the  Tadhhira  itself  have  come 
down  to  us.  Even  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
translated  into  Hebrew  and  twice  into  Latin  (  Trac¬ 
ta  fits  de  oculis  Je  su  b .  //«///,  Venice  1497,  1499, 
1500;  edited  once  more  by  Pansier  with  a  second 
translation,  made  from  the  Hebrew  version,  under 
the  title  Epistola  lhesu  filii  llaly  de  cognitione 
infirmitatum  oculorum  size  Memoriale  oc  it  Id  rio¬ 
rum  quod  compitaiit  All  b.  Issa,  Paris  1903). 
That  the  great  importance  of  the  Tadhhira  in  the 
history  of  medicine  has  been  entirely  nnrecogni/cd 
is  due  to  the  barbarous  character  of  the  Latin 
translation  and  the  fact  that  whole  .sentences  are 
frequently  omitted  therein.  So  the  continuity  is 
destroyed  and  the  sense  made  unrecognizable. 

A  German  translation  of  the  Manual  for  ocu¬ 
lists  based  on  the  Arabic  manuscripts  is  contained 
in  Vol.  i.  of  Die  arabischen  Augenärzte  nach  den 
Quellen  bearbeitet  by  J.  Hirschberg,  J.  Lippert 
and  E.  Mittwoch  (Leipzig  1904). 

Bibliography  :  cf.  the  introduction  of  the 

last-named  work.  (K.  Mittwoch.) 

cALl  n.  MahdI  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Mahd  Is  at  Zabld.  cAlI,  a  Himyaritc  of  the 
village  of  cAnbara  on  the  sea-coast  not  far 
from  Zabld,  made  his  first  public  appearance  as 
a  preacher  of  Kharidjite  doctrines  in  his  native 
town  (531 — 536  =  1136—1141)  and  won  many 
followers.  The  mother  of  the  prince  of  Zabld 
took  him  especially  under  her  protection,  and  at 
her  death  (545  =  1150)  he  went  to  a  mountain 
stronghold  named  al-Sharaf  together  with  his  faith¬ 
ful  adherents,  whom  he  named  Muhafjirün ,  after 
the  example  of  the  Prophet.  He  named  those  who 
joined  him  there  Ansar .  He  then  began  to  make 
raids,  to  plunder  and  lay  waste  the  district  of 
Zabld.  In  551  (1156)  the  governor  of  the  town, 
the  fcä'id  Abu  Muhammcd  Surïir  al-Futikl,  was 
murdered  in  the  mosque  by  one  of  his  followers, 
and  after  this  open  war  was  carried  on  between  ‘All 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  called  to 
their  assistance  the  Zaidide  prince  of  Sacda.  The 
latter  complied,  on  condition  that  they  murdered 
their  chief  Fätik.  This  they  did  in  553  (1158), 
but  the  Zaidide  prince  was  no  match  for  CA1I. 
The  latter  conquered  ZabTd  in  554  (  1 1 59),  but 
died  three  months  later.  His  successors  remained 
rulers  öf  the  city  until  569  (1173).  Cf.  art.  mahdIs. 

Although  cAlI  professed  the  Madhhab  of  the 
Hanafitcs,  he  was  an  extreme  Kharidjite.  Every 
one  who  disobeyed  his  teachings  or  violated  the 
commands  of  Islam,  did  not  attend  the  religious 
assemblies  on  Fridays,  drank  wine  or  was  present 
where  there  was  music  and  song,  passed  as  an 
infidel  and  incurred  the  penalty  of  death.  His 
soldiers  were  also  similarly  punished  if  they  ab¬ 


sented  themselves  from  the  sermons  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  preach  every  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  at  his  father's  tomb. 

Bibliography,  cOmüra,  in  Kay,  Yamam^ 
its  medierval  history  pp.  1 24— 1 34,  l6l— 165; 
Johan nsen,  Historia  Jemanae  pp.  1 43  et  seq, 
cALl  r.  MaimCn  b.  AbI  Bekr  al-IdrIs!  al- 
MachiribI,  a  mystic  of  Morocco,  a  Berber 
by  birth,  though  falsely  called  an  cAlid,  was 
born  about  854  (1450).  In  his  youth  he  is 
said  to  have  been  Emir  of  a  habita  of  the  BanQ 
Rashid  on  the  L>jcbcl  Ghumira,  but  he  resigned 
this  dignity  since  he  could  not  bring  about  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  wine  among  his  people. 
In  901  (1495-1496)  he  left  Fis  (Fez),  visited 
during  his  wanderings  Damascus,  Mecca,  Halab 
(Aleppo)  and  Brussa,  finally  settling  at  Damascus, 
where  he  died  in  917  (15x1). 

He  represented  a  temperate  attitude  in  mysticism 
and  combatted  the  excrescences  of  religious  and 
social  life  which  he  had  observed  in  the  East,  in 
his  treatise  Bayân  ghurbat  a l- Is l am  bi-zcasifat 
{inf ai  al-mutafakhiha  wa  * l-mutafahhira  min  ahl 
Misr  Zi’a  * l-Sham  wa-mi I  y  ali  ha  min  bit  ad  al - 
A'd/äm  (cf.  Goldzihcr,  in  Zeitsehr .  d.  Deutsch . 
MorgenL  Gesellseh,  xxviii.  293  et  seq.).  This  is  a 
work  of  his  old  age,  which  he  began  on  the  I9*b 
of  Muharram  916.  For  his  mystical  writings,  among 
which  a  justification  of  Ibn  ‘’Arabl  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  see  Brockelmann,  Geseh .  d,  arab.  Lit¬ 
ter .  ii.  124.  —  Cf.  also  Tâshkoprüzâde,  at-Sha - 
hä  ik  al-Xoc/uaniya  (in  the  margin  of  Ibn  Khalli- 
kän,  Bülak  1299)  i.  540.  ( Brock elmann.) 

cALl  ».  Macsüm.  [See  CA1.I  KHÄN.] 
cALl  b.  Muhammed  was  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Su  lai  hides  in  Yemen.  The 
son  of  a  Sunnite  kadi  in  the  district  of  Hariz 
in  Yemen,  he  was  won  over  to  the  Ismacilite 
movement  by  an  emissary  of  the  Fätimides,  while 
still  of  youthful  years,  and  after  the  latter's  death 
he  himself  began  to  enrol  others  secretly,  his 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  afTording  him  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  so  doing.  In  429  (1037-1038),  he 
occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  Masar,  one  of 
the  loftiest  mountain  peaks  of  Haräz,  and  after 
removing  Nadjah,  the  prince  of  Tihäma,  by  poison 
in  452  (1060),  in  the  following  year  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  Fätimide  al-Mustansir,  in  order 
to  obtain  permission  from  him  to  come  for¬ 
ward  openly.  After  having  been  granted  this,  he 
conquered  the  whole  of  Yemen  before  the  end 
of  455  (1063)  and  removed  his  residence  to 
Sancä';  even  in  Mecca,  whither  he  came  in  this 
year,  he  appointed  one  of  the  Sberlfs  as  ruler  of 
the  city.  In  473  (1080-1081)  or  according  to 
other  accounts  in  459  (1067)  he  was  howevnr 
unexpectedly  attacked  and  murdered  by  a  son  of 
Nadjah,  Sacid  al-Ahwal.  Cf.  art.  sui.aihides. 

Bibl  i  ogr  a  p  h  y  :  cOmära,  in  Kay,  Yaman, 
its  mediaeval  history  pp.  19 — 31,  145  et  seq,  y 
Ibn  al-Atfdr  (ed.  Tornb.)  ii.  422  et  seq.;  x.  19, 
38;  Ibn  Khallikan  (ed.  Wüstenf.)  n°.  495; 
Johannscn,  Historia  Jemanae  pp.  1 27  et  seq, 
\ALÏ  B.  Muhammko  was  the  leader  of  the 
insurrection  (end  of  the  3rd  =9^  century)  of 
the  numerous  negro  (zeni//)  slaves,  principally 
from  the  cast  coast  of  Africa  (Zanzibar),  who  had 
been  brought  to  the  region  of  the  lower  Euphrates; 
whence  he  was  generally  named  “Sithib  al-zendj”. 
The  wily  deceiver  who,  in  Arabic  sources,  is 
often  simply  called  al-hhabiQi  (the  rogue)  suc- 
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ceeded  in  exciting  to  rebellion  these  slaves  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  saltpetre  mines,  claiming  to  be  of 
the  house  of  the  cAlides  and  to  have  been  called 
to  their  deliverance  by  visions  and  occult  science. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  he  aroused  the  ter¬ 
rible  negro  insurrection  which  occupied  the  Caliph 
al-MuHamid  for  nearly  15  years  (255—270  s=s 
869 — 883).  During  this  time  l'/j  million  Muslims, 
or,  according  to  some  reports,  as  many  as  2f/a 
million  lost  their  lives.  It  is  at  all  events  certain 
that  the  slaves,  who  succeeded  in  surprising  the 
rich  commercial  cities  of  Obollo,  Ahwäz,  Basra  and 
Wäsit,  plundering  them  and  laying  them  waste, 
spared  no  one  and  butchered  the  entire  population 
of  the  captured  cities  with  the  most  horrible  cruelties. 
Their  leader  sought  to  palliate  this  by  making 
the  principles  of  the  Arraches  [q.  v.]  his  own. 
The  extreme  difficulty  of  putting  these  excesses  to 
an  end  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  insurrection  took  place.  The  swampy 
district,  divided  up  by  many  canals,  by  the  lower 
Euphrates  offered  the  rebels  numerous  hiding- 
places  that  were  difficult  of  access  and  which 
rendered  a  successful  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
troops  sent  out  against  them  impossible,  so  that 
the  latter  more  than  once  sustained  heavy  losses, 
and  were  obliged  to  retreat  without  having  ac¬ 
complished  anything.  It  was  not  till  al-Muwaffak, 
the  brother  of  the  Caliph,  took  the  management 
of  the  war  into  his  own  hands  and  proceeded 
systematically,  shutting  up  the  negroes  in  nl- 
Mukhtara,  the  fortress  erected  by  them,  that  he 
succeeded,  after  a  wearisome  siege,  in  storming 
it  and  rendering  their  leader  harmless.  —  That 
the  latter  was  not  an  cAlid  is  certain;  but  he 
was  probably  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  cAbd  al-Kais. 
liibl i ograp  hy  :  Tabari  iii.  1742  et  seq,\ 
Mas  ad I  (cd.  Taris)  viii;  Tang,  in  Zeitschr .  d. 
Deutsch .  Morgen!.  Oeselisch .  xl.  607  et  seq.  ; 
Nöldekc,  Orientalische  Skizzen  pp.  155 — 184. 
cALl  B.  Muiiammed  al-Asu'arI.  [Sec  al-asjj'arI.] 
'ALI  II.  Mui.iammrd  al-KCshl»jI,  i.  e.  the  “fal¬ 
coner”  (so  called  because  his  father  was  the  fal¬ 
coner  of  t’lugh-Bcg  [q.v.]),  was  a  famous  astro¬ 
nomer  and  grammarian,  who  died  in  879 
(1474).  He  studied  at  Samarkand  and  afterwards 
went  to  Kerman,  where  he  wrote  a  commentary 
on  Naslr  al-Dln  al-TQsl’s  Taÿrld  al-kalam  for 
the  Tliuûridc  Aba  Sacld  GurgAn.  loiter  he  returned 
to  Samarkand,  finished  the  astronomical  ta¬ 
bles  named  after  Ulugh-Beg  and  went  to 
Tibrii  to  Uzun  Hasan,  the  prince  of  the  Afc- 
Kuyunlu,  who  sent  him  on  an  embassy  of  peace  to 
the  Ottoman  Sultan  Muhammed  II.  The  latter 
induced  him  to  return  to  Constantinople  after 
carrying  out  his  mission  and  appointed  him  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Aya  Sophia.  Here  he  wrote  astro¬ 
nomical  treatises  both  in  Persian  and  in  Arabic. 
For  his  Arabic  works  cf.  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  d, 
arab ,  Litter,  ii.  234;  Wopckc,  in  Journ .  asiat., 
5lh  scries,  xix.  (1862),  120  et  seq.;  for  his 
Persian  productions  Kraft's  catalogue  of  mss.  (p. 
>39)«»  that  of  Dorn  (p.  304)  and  that  of  Kicu  (ii. 
456)  and  Pcrtsch  (Berlin;  p.  351). 
cALl  B.  SALIH.  [See  wAsic  cai.Isi.] 
cALl  b.  Shams  al-DIn  was  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Gllän  entitled  TcZrlkhri  Ufinl,  and 
comprising  the  years  880 — 920  (1475 — 1514)»  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  introduction,  the  book  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  written  by  Sultan  Ahmed  Khan, 
but  ‘All  seems  to  be  the  real  author.  The  work 


has  been  edited  by  B.  Dorn,  Muhammedanische 

Quellen  sur  Geschichte  der  sÜdl,  Küstenländer 
des  kasfisehen  Meeres ,  vol.  ii.  Cf.  the  preface  of 
this  volume,  pp.  15  et  seq . 

cALl  B.  YUSUP  B.  TAshfIn  (477—537  —  1084 — 
1142)  was  an  Almoravid  Sultan.  He  was  one  of 
the  five  sons  of  Yasuf  b.  Tashfln,  the  founder  of 
the  Almoravid  empire  and  dynasty;  he  was  bom 
at  Ceuta  (Sibta)  in  477  (1084)  and  was  the  son 
of  a  Christian  female  slave  named  Kamra,  not  of 
YQsufs  wife,  the  famous  Zainab,  who  died  in 
464  (1071).  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  son  —  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  eldest  of  Yüsufs  children 
—  was  born  when  his  father  was  already  77  (lunar) 
years  of  age  if  the  chronicles  are’  to  be  believed, 
which  are  unanimous  in  giving  the  date  of  the 
father's  birth  as  400  (1009). 

Being  chosen  by  Yasuf  as  his  successor,  cAll 
was  proclaimed  Sultan,  first  at  MarrSkush  on  the 
Muharram  500  (September  2,1106),  the  day  of 
his  father's  death,  and  on  the  third  of  the  same 
month  he  assumed  the  title  of  Amir  al-Muslimin , 
which  was  borne  by  all  the  Almoravide  Sultans, 
while  that  of  Amir  al-Mti' minln  was  left  to  the 
cAbbaside  Caliphs,  whose  spiritual  supremacy  they 
recognized. 

Once  acknowledged  in  his  capital,  eAlI  sent 
messengers  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
empire,  to  announce  his  accession  to  all  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  cities  and  of  provinces,  YahyS  b.  Abl 
alone,  the  Governor  of  Fez  and  cousin  of  the  new 
monarch,  neglected  to  pay  homage;  cAli  marched 
against  him,  compelled  him  to  submit  and  pardoned 
him;  but  he  deprived  him  of  his  governorship. 
Following  his  father's  political  attitude,  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  war  in  Spain  against  the  Christians; 
it  was  more  lucrative  than  expeditions  in  Africa 
and  also  more  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  Muslims, 
and  so  the  new  king  did  not  think  of  extending 
his  sway  further  east  than  Bidjäya  (Bougie). 

In  Africa  the  empire  retained  the  limits  which 
Yüsuf  b.  Tashfln  had  fixed:  it  comprised  the 
districts  of  the  Tell  included  between  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  Bougie  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  to  the 
south-west  it  stretched  to  the  oases  and  seems  to 
have  reached  the  Sudan;  to  this  must  be  added 
the  whole  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 

Arab  chroniclers  are  fond  of  representing  eAII 
as  abandoning  the  administration  of  his  empire 
to  the  clergy  and  doing  nothing  without  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  fukahâ 5  who  surrounded  him. 

“None  had  access  to  the  Prince  of  the  Mus¬ 
lims,  nor  had  any  influence  over  him,  save  those 
who  knew  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  according 
to  the  Malikitc  science.  So  the  treatises  of  this 
school  were  then  in  favour  and  served  as  guides 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  so  much  so  that  they 
even  began  to  neglect  the  study  of  the  KorSn  and  the 
Traditions;  no  famous  man  of  this  period  was  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  these  two  branches  of  study,  and 
at  that  time  any  one  who  studied  any  branch  of 
scholastic  philosophy  was  treated  as  impious. 
The  fakihs  around  the  prince  vilified  this  science, 
and  declared  that  the  first  Muslims  abhorred  it, 
carefully  avoiding  everyone  who  had  any  taint 
thereof;  it  was,  they  said,  a  novelty  introduced 
into  religion,  which  often  ruined  the  faith  of  its 
disciples.  These  and  similar  discourses  roused  in 
the  mind  of  the  prince  a  hatred  of  theology  and 
of  those  who  studied  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
sent  out  into  the  land  strict  prohibitions  against 
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its  study  and  threats  against  those  who  should  be 
found  to  possess  any  treatise  whatever  on  this 
subject.  When  the  works  of  ‘Abü  Hämid  al-Ghaxill 
reached  the  West,  the  prince  ordered  them  to  be 
burned  and  threatened  with  pain  of  death  and 
confiscation  of  property  anyone  who  should  be 
found  to  have  any  fragment  of  these  books;  the 
most  severe  commands  were  issued  on  this  mat¬ 
ter"  ('Abd  al-\Yähid  al-Marraku-Jîb  transi.  Kagnan, 
Histoire  des  AlmohaJes ,  Algiers  1893,  and  Knut 
africaine  xxxvi.  19S-199). 

The  administration  of  cities  and  provinces  was 
of  two  kinds:  civil  and  military.  The  V&<}I  was 
the  supreme  head;  he  was  aided  by  a  military 
governor.  For  Spain,  see  Dozy,  Hist .  tics  Musul¬ 
mans  d'Fspagne  iv.  248  et  seq. 

The  reign  of  ‘All  was  on  the  whole  brilliant;  but 
it  was  troubled  by  the  foundation  of  the  Almohade 
community  by  the  Mahdi  Ibn  Tumart  (515  = 
1 1 2 1 ),  who  declared  a  Holy  War  against  the 
Almoravids  [sec  ai.momai>es],  and  by  the  great 
expedition  to  the  modern  Morocco  by  the  founder 
of  the  Almohade  dynasty,  4Al»d  al-Mu’min.  The 
end  of  this  campaign  was  the  victory  of  the  Al- 
mohadcs;  it  was  marked  by  the  capture  of  Mar- 
râkud],  which  happened  in  54 1  (1146-1147), 
about  4  years  after  the  death  of  c All. 

CAH,  who  died  a  natural  death,  had  appointed 
his  son  Tâshfîn  to  succeed  him;  he  himself  seems 
to  have  abandoned  the  actual  exercise  of  admi¬ 
nistrative  functions  in  533  (1138-1139),  to  devote 
himself  to  deeds  of  charity,  living  as  a  recluse, 
fasting  and  praying,  if  certain  chroniclers  arc  to 
be  believed.  [For  bibliography,  sec  ai.mokavids.] 

(A.  Hkl.) 

‘ALÏ  n.  ZAfir  al-AzdI  Anu  ’i.-Hasan  Djamäi, 
AI.-DIn,  Arabic  historian  and  man  of 
letters,  was  born  in  567  (l  171);  he  became  his 
father’s  successor  .as  Professor  at  the  Madrasa  al- 
Kâmillya  at  Cairo,  and  later,  as  Wezlr,  he  entered 
the  service  of  al-Malik  al-AsJhraf  Muzaffar  al-Dîn 
Müsa,  who  reigned  in  Mesopotamia  from  the  year 
607  (1210).  I lis  principal  work  is  a  history  of 
the  Islamic  dynasties  Kitâb  a l- dim' a l  al-Munka(?a, 
in  4  volumes,  of  which  only  the  last,  dealing  with 
the  history  of  the  Hamdanids,  SfuJjids,  Tulünids, 
Ikhsbids,  Fätimids  and  cAbbäsids,  until  the  year 
622  (1225),  is  preserved  (Pertsch,  Die  arab . 
Hss .  ...  zu  Gotha  n°.  1555;  Kicu,  Supplement 
n*.  461);  the  history  of  the  Sâdjids  lias  l>ecn 
published  by  Freytag  in  Lokmani  Fabulae  (Bonn, 
1823);  that  of  the  Hamdanids  in  Zeit  sehr.  d. 
Deutsch.  Morgen!.  Gesell  sc  h.  x.  439  et  seq.\  in 
W üstcnfcld’s  Statthalter  von  Agyptt  n  und  Geschichte 
der  Fatimidcn  use  has  been  made  of  this  work  for 
the  Egyptian  dynasties.  In  addition  he  wrote  an 
adab-book  Kitâb  bad  a*?  al-bada  ///,  a  collection 
of  jokes,  witty  replies,  improvisations,  etc.,  pr. 
Cairo  1287  and  1316,  in  the  margin  of  the  Macu- 
hid  al-tanjif.  The  Zlhail  al-mamikib  al-nunya , 
written  in  587  (1191),  dedicated  to  Salàh  al-Dln, 
nnd  dealing  with  poetic  comparisons,  forms  a 
supplement  to  it  (Cp.  II.  Dercnbourg,  Les  mss. 
arabes  de  f  Fscurial ,  n°.  425). 

Fi  b  l  i  og  r  a  p  h  y  :  al-Kutubl  FawTit  al-wa- 
fayat  ii.  51;  Wüstenfeld,  Die  Geschichtsschrei¬ 
ber  der  Araber  p.  309;  lîrockclmann,  Gesch.  d. 
arab.  Litter,  i.  32 1.  (BrocKEI.MANN.) 

cALl  AKBAR  Khit^%  author  of  a  Per¬ 
sian  book,  K hi  fa  i  Name ,  on  China,  lived  under 
the  Sultans  Selim  I  and  Sulaimän.  Schefcr  has 


published  selections  from  the  original  (Melanges 
Orientaux ,  p.  3 1  it  seq.).  The  work  was  translated 
into  Turkish  under  Murad  III  (1575 — 1595),  with 
the  title  KSnBn  nUme-i  tin  u-A’hifJ  (lithogr.  Con» 
stantinopic  1270=1853). 

F  i  b  l  i  o  g  r  a  p  h  y  ;  Pcrtsch ,  Verzeichn,  d. 
türk.  Hss.  ...  tu  Ferlin  n*.  183. 

cALl  (AZlZ  CiiRlDi.i,  Turkish  novellist, 
a  native  of  Crete,  died  in  1213  (1798-1799). 
He  composed  three  MukJiaiyalat  (Reveries),  one 
of  which  was  translated  by  Gibb  in  1884,  under 
the  title  The  Story  of  Jewitd.  Cp.  Gibb,  History 
of  the  Ottoman  poetry  v.  13. 

cALl  BEY  (al-Iladjdj  ‘All  Bey  b.  "Oth- 
man  Bey  al-'Abbâsï),  pseudonym  of  the  well- 
known  traveller  Badia  y  Leblich.  Sec  Seetzen, 
Kcisen  iii.  373. 

fcALI  BEY,  famous  for  his  successful  revolt 
in  Egypt  against  the  Sublime  Porte  in  1185  (1771), 
was  a  Caucasian  by  birth.  According  to  his  con¬ 
temporary  biographer  Luisigan,  he  was  born  in 
the  year  1728  and  named  Yusuf  by  his  father 
David,  a  priest  of  the  Greek  Church.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen,  i.  e.  in  1741,  he  is  said  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  brigands  who  sold  him  to  a 
certain  merchant  named  Ahmed.  This  man,  soon 
after,  is  said  to  have  brought  him  to  Egypt 
where  he  was  transferred  to  Ibrahim  Katkhudi 
who  immediately  had  him  circumcised  and  renamed 
cAlf.  ‘All  was  then  put  under  the  care  of  a  tutor 
whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct  the  youth  in  reading, 
writing  and  the  recitation  of  the  Kor'ân.  As  he  was 
an  apt  pupil  and  showed  signs  of  genius,  Ibrahim 
at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  made  him  one  of 
his  domestics.  By  the  year  1750  he  advanced  from 
the  humblest  position  to  that  of  kazhif,  enjoying 
the  complete  confidence  of  his  master.  In  the  same 
year,  Ibrahim  was  obliged  to  accompany  the  hadjilj 
caravan  as  emir.  cAlI,  who  went  with  him  on  this 
journey,  distinguished  himself  both  on  the  way  to 
Mecca  and  return  home  by  repelling  the  attacks  of 
marauding  Arabs,  thus  winning  for  himself  the 
nickname  of  I>jinn  \AlI  and  a  caftan  or  rol>e  of 
honour.  Ibrâhîm  thereupon  took  steps  to  have  his 
favorite,  whom  he  had  granted  his  liberty  some 
time  before,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  bey  (Luisigan 
uses  the  term  as  governor  of  a  province,  sandjak)^ 
among  twenty-four  of  whom  Egypt  was  divided 
and  who  formed  the  dîwân  or  governing  Inxly 
under  the  Pasha  at  Cairo.  This,  after  some  oppo¬ 
sition,  was  finally  accomplished,  hut  Ibrahim  Kat- 
khudû  thus  made  an  enemy  of  one  of  the  Beys 
named  Ibrâhîm  whose  party  later  in  1758  put 
him  to  death.  The  chronology  of  these  events 
given  by  Luisigan  does  not  agree  with  that  of  al- 
lyabartl.  According  to  this  author,  who  in  turn 
varies  from  Marcel  and  Volncy,  Ibrahim  Kat- 
khuda  commanded  the  pilgrim  caravan  in  1 1 5 1 
(1738),  in  the  year  1166  (1752)  he  dispatched 
another  under  CAH  Bey  and  died  a  natural  death 
in  1168  (1754),  I>jinn  cAlI  only  receiving  a  sandjak 
later. 

However  this  may  be,  the  biographers  agree 
that  the  period  of  cAU’s  life  following  his  master’s 
death  was  a  strenuous  one.  Continually  busied 
in  taking  part  in  the  petty  squabbles  of  the  beys, 
lAH  did  not  fail  to  strengthen  his  power  by 
purchasing  numerous  slaves  and  elevating  them 
to  high  positions,  so  that  finally  in  1177  (1763) 
cAbd  al-Kahmân  Bey,  the  son  of  his  former  master, 
recognizing  that  cAlI’s  good  will  and  assistance 
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was  necessary  in  order  to  retain  his  position, 
proposed  that  he  should  be  made  their  leader,  the 
shaikh  al-balad  or  mayor  of  Cairo,  to  which  all 
agreed.  «Alfs  first  act  after  leading  the  hadjH 
caravan  was  to  elevate  his  mamlQk  Muhammcd 
al-Khaiandär,  likewise  known  as  AbQ  Dhahab,  to 
the  rank  of  Bey  and  to  exile  «Abd  al-RahmQn 
and  numerous  others.  Of  these,  $&lih  Bey,  not 
content  with  his  lot,  gathered  other  exiles  about 
him  and  established  himself  in  Upper  Kgypt. 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  «All’s  forces  under  Husain 
Bey  ai-Kashkash  and  forced  to  retreat.  Husain 
had  no  sooner  gained  this  victory  than  he  was  sent 
into  exile.  Instead  of  following  the  instructions 
contained  in  the  mandate  of  exile  and  going  to 
Lower  Kgypt,  he  returned  to  Cairo.  From  this 
moment  CA1I  and  Husain  plotted  to  get  rid  of  each 
other;  the  strife  finally  culminated  in  «All  being 
exiled  to  Syria  in  1179  (1765-1766).  For  two 
months  he  stayed  at  Jerusalem.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  time  he  betook  himself  to  «AkkJ  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Shaikh  «Omar  al-Zähir 
who  later  was  to  become  his  ally.  Thence  cAli  sud¬ 
denly  returned  to  Cairo  where  he  forced  the 
beys  to  exile  him  to  al-NusSt  in  Lower  Egypt, 
whence  later  he  was  removed  to  Asya;.  At  this 
place  he  succeeded  in  mustering  a  large  force  of 
exiles  and  BaoQ  HawSra,  and  with  some  difficulty 
won  over  Sälih  Bey,  his  former  enemy,  by  pro¬ 
mising  him  Upper  Egypt  if  he  ever  regained  con¬ 
trol  of  Egypt  again.  This  he  finally  accomplished 
by  defeating  the  forces  of  Husain  Bey  Kasfc- 
kash.  On  the  30^  of  Djumada  )  1181  (24th 
October  1767)  he  entered  Cairo  and  was  rein¬ 
stated  as  shaikh  al-balad.  The  defeated  leaders, 
especially  Husain  Bey  and  Khalil,  now  levied  forces 
at  Ghazza,  whither  they  had  fled,  and  invaded  Egypt 
in  I1S2  (1768).  Their  attempt  was  futile.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  «All’s  forces  under  Abü  Dhahab,  they 
were  forced  to  ask  for  a  truce  and  induced  to 
believe  that  AbQ  Ijhahab  would  act  as  interme¬ 
diary  for  them.  Upon  their  arrival  at  his  house 
for  a  conference,  they  were  assassinated.  Salih  Bey’s 
assistance  was  rewarded  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  strained  relations  be¬ 
tween  Turkey  and  Russia  had  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
claration  of  war  by  the  sultan  Mustafa;  and  at 
the  end  of  Rajjab  1182  (November  1768),  a  letter 
ordering  the  departure  of  troops  arrived  from  Con¬ 
stantinople.  While  employed  in  life  levying  of  these 
troops,  «All’s  enemies,  among  whom  was  the 
pa^ha  Muhammcd,  wrote  to  Mustafd  that  the  levied 
forces  were  in  reality  for  the  Russians.  «All,  in¬ 
formed  of  this  and  the  fact  that  the  sultan  had 
demanded  his  head,  assembled  the  beys  of  whom 
sixteen  owed  their  position  to  him  and  pro¬ 
posed  an  open  revolt.  The  dlw.ln  immediately 
agreed  and  the  pasha  was  expelled.  Thereupon 
an  invitation  to  join  was  sent  to  Zähir  of  «Akkä. 
This  the  shaikh  accepted  and  rendered  valuable 
aid  in  repelling  the  pasha  of  Damascus  whom 
the  Sultan  had  dispatched  against  «All.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  attack  was  first  directed  under  the  leadership 
of  AbQ  Dhahab  against  Mekka  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory  to  the  North.  Mekka  itself  was 
captured  in  Rabl«  I  1184  (July  1770)  and  «Abd 
Allah  made  shcrlf  instead  of  Ahmed,  the  brother 
of  eberlf  Musa(id,  who  had  just  died.  In  return 
for  this,  «Abd  Alläh  gave  «All  the  title  of  “Sul¬ 
tan  of  Egypt  and  the  two  Seas”.  In  the  following 
year  (1185  =  1771),  a  much  greater  conquest,  that 


of  Palestine  and  Syria,  was  undertaken  by  AbQ 
Dhahab,  an  alliance  being  made  with  count  OrlofT 
the  commander  of  the  Russian  troops.  With  re¬ 
markable  celerity  AbQ  Dhahab  accomplished  his 
task  advancing  as  far  as  Damascus  after  captur¬ 
ing  Jaffa  and  the  coast  north  to  Halab  (Aleppo). 
«All,  elated  at  the  success  of  his  general,  com¬ 
manded  him  to  carry  his  conquest  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  AbQ  Dhahab,  however,  perceiving  that  his 
officers  were  tired  of  waging  war  and  secretly  har¬ 
bouring  designs  to  become  ruler  of  Egypt,  called 
them  to  a  conference  and  persuaded  them  to 
return  home  with  him.  Upon  his  unexpected 
reappearance,  «All  endeavoured  to  have  him  put 
out  of  the  way.  Aba  Dhahab,  well  aware  of  the 
fate  in  store  for  him,  fled  to  Upper  Egypt  where 
he  collected  an  army.  Against  these  Israeli  Bey 
was  dispatched;  but,  upon  meeting  the  enemy, 
he  deserted  to  them.  A  second  expedition  in 
Muharram  Il86  (April  1772)  met  with  overwhel¬ 
ming  defeat.  «Alt  was  once  more  forced  to  flee  to 
Syria.  Here  he  remained  for  almost  a  year  capturing 
Sidon  and  besieging  Jaffa  with  his  friend  Shaikh 
Zahir  and  some  Russian  battle«ships.  In  1187 
(1773),  kd  believe  that  he  would  be  welcomed 
back  at  Cairo,  he  mustered  as  many  troops  as 
possible,  6310  men  in  all,  and  set  out  for  Egypt 
by  way  of  Ghazza.  On  the  8th  of  Safar  (isl  of 
May;  Luisigan:  I3‘1»  of  April  =  20^  of  Muhar¬ 
ram),  near  Sàlihlya,  Abü  Dhahab  met  «Ail’s  forces; 
victory  for  a  short  time  favoured  the  latter,  but 
the  infantry  deserting,  the  invading  army  was 
put  to  flight.  «All,  wounded  and  crippled,  was 
left  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  this  condition  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  transported  to  Cairo, 
where  he  either  died  of  his  wounds  or  was  poisoned 
to  death  seven  days  later,  the  I5tl‘  of  Safar  1187 
(8,1‘  of  May  1773;  Luisigan:  20th  of  April  = 
27th  of  Muharram)  and  was  buried  with  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  the  Karäfa  at  Cairo. 
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«ALÏ  CELEBl.  [Sec  wäsi«  calIsi.] 

«ÂLÏ  EFENDI.  (See  «ÄI.I.J 
«ALI  EKBER.  [Sec  «alI  akhar.] 

«ALI  ILÄHl  (also  «Ai.Ivu  TlähI,  i.  e. 
•deifier  of  «All”),  a  sect  of  extreme  Shrites  {ghul3t\ 
which  is  even  now  widely  diffused  in  Persia, 
and  whose  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
consider  «Ali  an  incarnation  of  God.  This  has 
caused  them  to  be  identified  with  the  Nusairis, 
but  wrongly,  according  to  Zhukofski  and  Dussaud. 
They  give  themselves  the  appellation  of  Ahl-i 
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HiVV-  They  do  not  frequent  the  mosques,  nor 
recognize  any  ritual  uncleannets;  they  eat  pork 
and  drink  wine;  they  do  not  permit  polygamy. 
At  their  wedding  festivities,  they  have  round 
dances,  in  which  the  women,  who  arc  unveiled, 
join  hands  with  the  men.  Divorce  is  not  al¬ 
lowed.  In  their  cosmogony,  the  creation  is  the 
work  of  five  emanations  from  the  godhead,  i.  e. 
five  powers:  Plr  Pädsfiahcm,  Plr  Bcnydmln,  Plr 
Dä wad,  Plr  Rchbar,  Pir  Müs3.  They  have  a  kind 
of  communion,  called  Khidmet T  which  consists  in 
sharing  and  eating  in  common  sugar  candy,  a 
sheep,  and  on  solemn  occasions,  an  ox;  in  the 
case  of  the  sheep,  the  service  is  named  furfà/t% 
and  in  that  of  the  ox,  gâ7c-bnrün.  Man  is  held 
by  them  to  be  swayed  by  two  moral  forces,  crt/7, 
“reason”,  and  nefes,  “lust”.  The  hereditary  head 
of  their  religion  bears  the  title  of  /Jr,  he  is  re¬ 
presented  by  délits  (Üiädim)  who  conduct  the 
ritual  ceremonies,  and  by  khalifa's^  who  arc  charged 
with  the  task  of  distributing  the  portions  of  the 
communion.  They  arc  divided  into  eight  sects: 
Ibrähltnl,  DäwUdl,  Mïrl,  Sultän-Baburl,  KhamüsM, 
Yadgärl,  Shäh-I  eyäzl,  Khinta^bl.  They  claim  that 
Paha  Tahir-i  T’ryän,  his  sister  Bib!  Käpma,  and 
the  Saiyid  al-Himyari,  belonged  to  their  religion. 
They  possess  books  written  in  a  Kurdish  dialect, 
of  which  the  principal  one  is  said  to  be  entitled 
A'itab-i  Sendjenar^  or  Kitab-i  Cahar-Matik .  Their 
priests  practise  juggling,  and  sit  on  burning  coals, 
without  suffering  any  harm.  Their  head  quarters, 
in  Persia,  are  at  Kirmänihah;  they  are  also  nu¬ 
merous  in  India.  Cp.  the  artt.  hektAsiîï  and  ki7.il- 
lüsji  (sect).  —  The  other  Shfitcs  give  them  the 
nickname  of  Khorush-kush  (cock-killers),  because 
they  have  the  custom  of  sacrificing  a  cock  at  the 
end  of  the  three  day’s  fast  which  they  observe. 
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CALÏ  KHÄN.  [See  maiidI  calI  kbSn.] 
cALl  KHÀN  Ahmei>  b.  Muhammed  Ma'- 
çüm  b.  IiirXiiïm  Sai.ïr  ai.-DIn  al-IJüsainI  al- 
MadanI,  author  of  biographical  works  and  a  book 
of  travel,  was  born  about  1053  (1642)  at  Medina. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  Ghiyath  al-Din  [q.  v.]. 
In  1083  (1672),  he  followed  his  father  to  Haida- 
rabäd,  whither  the  latter  had  been  summoned  in 
1054  (1644)  by  Prince  Shähinshäh  cAbd  Allah 
b.  Muhammcd  Kutbsljah.  When  cAli’s  father  died 
in  1082  (1671),  a  year  after  his  patron,  cAlf 
himself  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  new  Sultan 
Abu  ’1- Hasan,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  lie 
succeeded,  however,  in  escaping  to  the  court  of 
Awrangzcb,  who  named  him  Khan  und  Diwan! 
at  Burhänpür.  He  died  at  Sljiraz  in  1 104  (1692). 

In  1074  (1663)  he  wrote  a  description  of  his 
journey  from  Mekka  to  Haidaräbäd,  entitled  Sul- 
wat  al-gharib  wa-uswat  al-arib  (Ahlwardt,  Vers, 
d.  arab.  Hss .  d.  /Co nig l .  Bibi,  zu  Berlin  n°.  6136). 
He  is  best  known  for  his  work  on  the  poets  of 
the  n*h  century  of  the  Muhammedan  era;  this 
was  written  as  a  supplement  to  the  Raihäna  of 


al-Kbafedjl  (died  1064816$$;  q.  ▼.),  in  10S2 
(1671),  under  the  title  SulUfat  aNagr  fl  makàsin 
acyan  aNajr  (printed  Cairo  1324).  As  a  supple* 
ment  to  the  commentary  on  his  Badflya ,  he 
gives  biographies  of  writers  on  rhetoric.  Lastly 
he  wrote  a  work  on  the  classes  of  the  shrite 
Im&inites. 
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(Brockelmann.) 

cALl  MERDÄN  is  a  name  borne  by 

three  important  personages: 

1.  Name  given  by  the  J^hfites  to  cAll,  abbrevi¬ 
ated  from  Shah-i  merdUn ,  “king  of  men”. 

2.  A  certain  Khaladj  king  of  Lakhaçawatï, 
whose  honorific  title  was  cAlà;  al-Dln;  accused  of 
the  assassination  of  his  benefactor  Muhammcd, 
son  of  Bakhtiyär,  he  fled,  and  sought  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Kutb  al-l>In  Aibcg,  the  ruler  of  Dchlf, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Ghazna.  During  the 
hasty  retreat  of  his  protector,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Turks,  the  partisans  of  Tädj  al-Dln 
Yoldüz,  and  taken  to  Kasfighar,  whence  he  es¬ 
caped.  Aibcg  invested  him  with  the  fief  of  Lakha* 
pawatl  (Gawr);  but  at  the  death  of  his  overlord, 
he  declared  himself  to  be  independent,  massacred 
most  of  the  Khaladj  emirs,  extended  his  rule  in 
India,  and  conceived  vast  plans  of  conquest,  but 
his  cruelty  brought  about  a  conspiracy  which 
caused  his  death  at  the  close  of  a  reign  of  about 
two  years,  604-605  (1207-1208).  These  dates  are 
uncertain. 

3.  A  Bakhtiyftrl  khän  of  Luristän,  Persian 

general  in  the  service  of  ShSh-Tahm5sp ,  who 
fought  against  the  Ottomans  (1136  =  1723)1  and 
commanded  the  Persian  army  at  the  battle  of 
Karidjân  (13  Rablc  I  1144  =  15  Sept.  1731)1 
under  Tahmâsp-Kall-Khân,  who  retained  him  in 
his  office.  In  1164  (1750),  he  captured  Ispahan, 
and,  together  with  Karim-khän  Zand,  he  established 
the  Safawide  Shäh  Ismäcl!  Ill;  afterwards  he  quar¬ 
relled  with  Karim,  was  defeated  by  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kanin,  established  a  puppet-king  at 
Ispahan  under  the  name  of  Sultan  Husain,  fied 
before  Karim,  and  was  assassinated  by  Muhammed- 
khân  Zand  (1165  =  1751).  , 
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CALÏ  PASHA  is  a  name  and  title  borne 
by  numerous  statesmen  and  generals  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire.  —  I.  Vizier  and  general  of  Murâd  I 
Khudäwcndig'är,  rejected  the  proposals  of  peace 
made  by  ‘Ala"*  al-l)in,  prince  of  Karamiln,  at  the 
time  of  the  advance  of  the  Ottomans  on  Konya, 
was  then  ordered  to  invade  Bulgaria;  he  captured 
Timovo,  Shumla  and  Nicopolis,  where  the  Krai 
Sisman  capitulated  (791  =  1389);  chosen  as  mi¬ 
nister  by  Bâyazïd  I,  he  aided  the  latter  to  indulge 
in  his  shameful  debauches,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  introduced  improvements  in  the  administration  ; 
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he  obtained  from  the  Saltan  the  appointment  of 
fixed  emoluments  for  judges,  and  caused  a  new 
coinage  to  be  issued.  He  was  charged  with  the 
execution  of  Theodore  Palxologus,  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Manuel,  and  went  to  besiege  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  order  to  compel  the  Emperor  to  appear 
before  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  his  over-lord;  but  he 
was  won  over  by  the  bribes  of  John,  the  nephew 
and  successor  of  Manuel,  whom  he  left  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  town  (799  =  1396).  —  2.  Eunuch 
and  beilerbei  of  Roumelia,  received  orders  from 
Bayazld  II  to  invade  Moldavia,  whose  voivode  had 
attempted  to  retake  Ak  Kerman  (891  =  i486);  in 
the  same  year,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  troops 
fighting  against  the  Egyptians  in  Cilicia,  he  was 
ordered  to  rejoin  the  Grand  Wczir  Daw üd  Pasha, 
and  assist  in  the  campaign  ;  he  took  the  field  in  893 
(1488),  captured  \Ain  Zarba  and  other  strougholds 
lost  the  battle  of  Agha  Oäiri  against  Oz-bcg  (8 
Ramadan  894  =  16  August  1489)  and  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  command;  in  897  (1492)  he  was 
expelled  from  Transylvania  and  defeated  by  Stephen 
of  Thelegd  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Tower  Pass; 
in  spite  of  these  disasters,  he  succeeded  Maslh 
Pasha  as  Grand  Wczir,  and  later  Ilcrsek  Ahmed 
Pasha  (909=1503);  being  a  partisan  of  Ahmed, 
son  of  Bayazld,  he  wished  to  aid  his  accession 
to  the  throne;  and  to  this  end  he  defeated  the 
troop»  of  Salim  1,  Ahmed*»  rival,  at  1'orlu  (8 
}  >jum&d&  1  917  =  3  August  151 1);  he  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  in  Asia  Minor  raised  to  subdue  I 
the  rebel  Shâh-fculi,  surnamed  Shaifün-^uli,  and 
perished  at  the  same  time  as  the  latter  in  the 
battle  of  SärimsaVHk  (Lljuuiädä  I  917  =  August 
1511).  lie  was  the  first  Grand  Wczir  to  die  on 
the  field  of  battle;  an  enlightened  patron  of 
learning,  he  asssemblcd  once  a  month  in  his 
palace  scholars  and  poets,  and  acted  generously 
towards  them;  he  founded  two  mosques  and  an 
academy;  the  poet  Masihl  has  celebrated  him  in 
an  elegy  and  the  Persian  Idris  on  whom  he  be¬ 
stowed  the  title  of  Historiographer  ( uuikTff  tut» 
wlsjy  dedicated  to  him  his  history. —  3.  Governor 
of  Buda  (Ofen),  successor  to  Kfisim  Pasha,  marched 
to  the  help  of  Khidr  Bey,  who  was  being  besieged 
in  Szegcdin  by  the  haiduks,  and  delivered  him, 
as  the  result  of  which  he  became  the  object  of 
the  Sultan  Sulaimän's  attention  (959=1552);  he 
afterwards  captured  Wessprim  (Weissbrünn),  the 
castle  of  Drcgcly,  and  other  strong  positions,  but 
was  unsuccessful  at  Eger  (Erlau),  in  consequence 
of  which  he  fell  into  disfavour.  lie  was  later  re¬ 
instated  at  Buda,  besieged  Szigeth  without  success 
(963  =  1556),  was  defeated  near  Babocsa,  and 
shortly  afterwards  «lied  of  grief  on  that  account, 
lie  was  an  eunuch,  and  very  ugly,  but  was  a 
man  of  great  courage  and  of  unusual  military 
ability.  —  4.  cAlI  Padia,  surnamed  Semiz  (the 
fat)  because  of  his  corpulence,  governor  of  Egypt, 
was  the  »on  of  a  Dalmatian  from  Brazza,  had 
been  enrolled  in  the  host  of  the  janissaries;  he 
became  their  agha,  and  governed  Egypt  for  four 
years;  he  succeeded  Utistcm  Pasha  as  Grand  Wczir, 
arranged  the  treaty  of  Prague  with  the  Austrian 
ambassador  Busbck  on  June  I,  1562;  he  died  in 
1565.  He  has  become  famous  for  his  witty  sal¬ 
lies.  —  5.  ‘'Alt  Pafcha,  surnamed  Güzcldjc  (the 
handsome)  and  fcleld  (the  elegant),  son  of  Ahmed 
of  Kos,  was  successively  Sandjak-Hcy  of  Damictta, 
Beilerbei  of  Yemen  and  of  Tunis,  Wczir  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  Cyprus  and  of  Morca, 


afterwards  KapQdSn-Pasha,  and  he  succeeded  ökili- 
Muhammcd  as  Grand  Wezlr;  he  had  great  influ¬ 
ence  over  Sultan  cOthm&n  H,  and  made  himself 
conspicuons  by  his  harsh  treatment  of  the  repres¬ 
entatives  of  Christian  powers;  he  ordered  the 
Venetian  interpreter  Borissi,  who  demanded  the 
restitution  of  a  galley,  to  be  strangled  (Feb. 
1620);  he  extorted  money  from  the  Greek  con¬ 
tractor  Scarlati,  from  the  Patriarch,  and  from 
numerous  Muslims,  as  the  result  of  which  he 
was  able  to  offer  his  lord  magnificent  presents; 
he  died  of  calculus  on  March  9,  1621.  -—  6. ’’All 
Paiiba,  surnamed  Siirme-li(the  man  with  colly rium), 
a  native  of  Dimctoka,  occupied  in  succession  various 
posts  in  the  treasury  and  finally  became  first  Def- 
terdär;  afterwards  in  the  quality  of  Wczir,  he 
governed  Cyprus  and  Tripoli  in  Syria  and  lastly 
was  chosen  as  Grand  Wezlr  by  Sultan  Ahmed  II 
(16  Kacjjab  1105=12  March  1694).  lie  carried 
on  the  campaign  against  Hungary,  which  proved 
unsuccessful.  lie  arranged  that  a  council  of  the 
ministers  should  be  held  on  four  days  every  week, 
and  changed  the  Egyptian  crown-lands  which  had 
previously  been  let  on  lease  and  burdened  with 
a  yearly  rent  (muka(azu)^  into  fiefs  on  a  life  tenure 
( mUlik’ane ).  The  mutiny  of  the  janissaries  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Mustafä  II 
cost  him  his  life  (1106  =  1695);  his  prodigality 
had  ruined  him:  the  confiscation  of  his  property 
only  produced  a  ridiculously  small  sum.  —  7.  Cor- 
lülu  ‘All  Pasha,  the  son  of  a  peasant  (Paul  Lucas, 
2r  Voyage  i.  1 1 6)  or  of  a  barber  (Cantcmir,  La 
Motrayc)  from  Corlfl,  first  page  (icoghlan),  then 
tokadar,  (pall-bcarcr)  silih-dâr  (sword-bearer),  We¬ 
zlr,  Và  im-maVftm  (chief  officer  of  a  Kaza),  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Tripoli  (Syria),  then  once  more  silihdar, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Baltadji  Muhammed  sa 
Grand  Wczir  by  Ahmed  III  (19  Muharram  1 1 18  = 
May  1706);  the  kidnapping  of  Avcdik,  the  Ar¬ 
menian  Patriarch  who  was  hostile  to  tha  Catholics 
from  Chio,  by  Eerriol,  the  French  Ambassador, 
occasioned  persecutions  of  the  Catholic  Armenians 
and  the  Jesuits  of  Galata,  who  were  accused  of 
complicity  in  the  plot;  ‘All  Pasha  attempted  to 
restrict  the  power  of  the  Shaikh  al-Isläm,  and  to 
reform  the  administration;  he  instituted  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  expenses  of  the  imperial  kitchens, 
fixed  the  number  of  the  dcftcrlù  (soldiers  released 
from  military  service  in  times  of  war);  he  built 
vessels,  cast  cannons  and  anchors,  for  which  he 
established  a  special  foundry  at  the  arsenal;  he 
built  the  mosque  which  stands  before  the  Bagnio 
and  repaired  the  aqueduct  of  Hall^a-li,  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  He  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  deposed  Sultan  Mustafâ  II.  As  he  wished  for 
war  with  Russia,  he  promised  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden  the  assistance  of  the  khan  of  the  Crimea 
in  consequence  of  which  he  ventured  upon  the 
battle  of  Pultawa  (July  8,  1709);  the  difficulties 
created  Sublime  Porte  by  the  stay  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  at  Bender  for  the  annoyed  the  Sultan,  who 
removed  CAH  Pädia  from  office  (18  Rabr  II  1122  = 
June  16,  1710)  and  banished  him  as  Governor  of 
Kaffa;  he  died  at  MityJcnc  in  1123(1711). — 
8.  IJcklmzade  (Hckïm  oghlii)  c All  Pasha,  son  of 
Nüh  Efendi,  a  Venetian  renegade  and  physician 
to  Mustafâ  II,  born  1 5  SJ)acbän  1 1 00  (June  4, 1689); 
Ser‘askcr  under  the  Sultan  Mahmud  I,  in  the 
campaign  against  Persia;  marched  on  HamadMn; 
defeated  Sj^Ah  '['ahmäsp  Ill  on  the  plain  of  Kurf- 
djfin  (13  Kabf  I  1144  =  Sept.  1 5,  1731)  ;  captured 
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Unnlya  (15  EjumidI  Is  Nov.  15),  and  Tibrix; 
wax  elected  Grand  Wexlr  when  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  (15  Ramadan  =  March  I  a,  1 732);  improved 
the  coinage;  awarded  Bonneval  the  title  of  General 
of  Bombardiers  (Lumbaradji),  with  the  insignia  of 
the  two  horse  tails  (tugh);  built  a  large  mosque  at 
Constantinople;  was  dismissed  from  office,  in  spite 
of  his  wise,  considerate  and  beneficent  administra¬ 
tion,  because  he  had  expressed  the  wish  that  he 
himself  might  command  the  army  sent  out  against 
Persia  (22  Safar  H48=July  14,  i 735) s  was  aP’ 
pointed  Governor  of  Bosnia;  shut  himself  up  in 
Trawnik  in  order  to  check  the  Austrian  generals 
who  had  invaded  the  province,  ordered  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  be  enrolled  en  masse;  fought  Hold- 
Marshal  Hildburghausen  beneath  the  walls  of 
Banjaluka,  and  relieved  the  town  (August  4,  1 737 ) s 
•reduced  the  Albanian  insurgents;  ravaged  the 
country  between  the  Kulpa  and  the  L’nna;  was 
-•'re-instated  as  Grand  Wcxir  to  succeed  al-Hâdjdj 
Ahmed  (l  Safar  1155  =  April  7,  1742)  and  once 
more  deposed  in  the  following  year,  when  it  lu¬ 
carne  known  that  the  Persians  had  marched  on 
Baghdad  and  Basra;  was  elected  Governor  of  Aleppo 
(1158=  1 745),  and  chosen  to  command,  as  Ser- 
Caskcr,  the  troops  sent  out  to  Kars,  against  Nädir- 
Shâh;  the  peace  which  shortly  followed  rendered 
his  mission  useless.  On  the  accession  of  cOt_hm5n 
III,  he  was  for  the  third  time  appointed  Grand 
Wczfr,  while  he  was  Governor  of  Kutahia  (4  Uju- 
mfldä  I  1168  =  Feb.  16,  X 755)>  and  dismissed 
from  office  fifty-three  days  later  in  consequence, 
as  was  alleged,  of  a  terrible  conflagration,  but  in 
reality  on  aecount  of  his  quarrel  with  the  favourite 
Silihdar  of  the  Sultan;  imprisoned  in  the  tower 
of  Leander  (Kizkmlcsi),  then  banished  to  Famagusta, 
and  later  sent  to  Egypt  as  Governor;  he  found  this 
province  in  a  state  of  absolute  anarchy,  and  when 
he  was  recalled  (1 170.=  1757),  he  was  permitted 
to  settle  down  in  any  district  of  Asia  Minor;  he  died 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Mustafa  III  (1 171  = 
1758).  He  left  behind  him  some  mystical  hymns 
(Wasif,  135 — 137;  Ilammcr-Purgstall,  Osm,  Dichik. 
iv.  177).  —  9.  cArabadji  c Ali  Pasha,  a  native  of 
Okhrl,  Ka  im-mal^äm  of  the  Imperial  Stirrup,  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Grand  Wexlr  by  Sulai- 
min  II,  after  the  death  of  Mustafa  K'üprülü  at 
the  battle  of  Slaukamcn  (Aug.  19,  1691);  punished 
Muhammcd  Eginli,  the  Aglia  of  the  janissaries, 
by  dismissing  him  from  office,  and  ordering  him 
to  be  driven  home  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  oxen 
(whence  the  surname  of  cArabadji  given  him  by 
the  people,  —  “coach-man”);  when  he  wished 
to  use  the  same  procedure  with  Isma  il  the  Kizlar- 
agha,  Nc/Ir,  the  latter’s  successor,  obtained  his 
discharge  and  his  exile  to  Rhodes  (5  Radjah  1 103  = 
March  23,  1692). 
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cALl  PASHA  DämäI),  Turkish  statesman 
and  general  born  at  the  village  of  Scloz,  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Niccea,  succeeded  the  Abazc 
Sulaimän  as  SilihdSr ;  became  the  favourite  of 
Sultan  Ahmed  III,  who  gave  him  his  daughter 
Fatima,  then  aged  four  years,  in  marriage  (6 
Rabf  I  1 1 21  =  May  16,  1709);  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  the  dismissal  from  office  of 
his  enemy,  cAlI  Ta^ha  of  C’orlü,  and  the  ap¬ 


pointment  in  his  stead  of  the  incapable  Nocmin 
Köprülü,  afterwards  of  Bol^adji  Muhammcd  Pasha; 
the  Kapadin-pasha,  Ibrahim  Khodja,  who  had  been 
appointed  Grand  Wczlr,  plotted  to  assassinate  him, 
but  w  as  detected  and £ All  Pasha  succeeded  him  in  the 
highest  dignity  of  the  Empire  (l  Rabf  IL,  1125  s 
April  27,  1713).  He  concluded  the  Peace  of 
Adrianople  with  the  Russians,  by  which  the  fron¬ 
tier  between  the  Samara  and  the  Orel  was  fixed 
(Sept.  1714);  he  sent  cAI»d  Allah  Pasha  Muhsin- 
tadc  to  Egypt,  to  put  an  end  to  the  revolt  of 
Kaitas-Beg  ;  he  commanded  the  Ottoman  tToops 
against  the  Venetians  in  the  Morean  Campaign 
(1127  =  1 71 5),  crushed  the  Mainotcs,  and  cap¬ 
tured  Modon  ;  he  re-established  at  Galata-ScrAi 
the  school  of  the  Iè-oghlâns,  maintained  the 
established  order  of  promotion  in  the  college  of 
the  ‘Flamä*  and  organised  the  postal  service 
and  administration  of  Anatolia.  An  albancc  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  Venice  and  a  letter  sent  by 
Prince  Eugene  demanding  the  entire  fulfilment 
of  the  treaty  of  Carlowicz,  decided  him  to  declare 
war  (1128  =  1716).  He  fell,  struck  by  a  bullet 
on  the  forehead,  during  the  battle  of  Peterwardein, 
when  the  Turks  were  already  completely  routed 
(Aug.  5).  He  was  interred  at  Belgrade;  seventy 
years  later,  Loudon  conveyed  his  coffin  to  Vienna, 
where  it  remains  to-day,  in  the  forest  of  lladers- 
dorf  {Fundgruben  des  Orients  v.  33 1  ;  Fleischer, 
Kleinere  Schriften  iii.  609  et  seq.).  He  was  the 
patron  of  the  historian  Rusfiid. 
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(Cl.  IIuart.) 

‘ALl  PASHA  MubArak,  officer  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  engineer  corps,  statesman,  and  man  of  letters, 
was  born  in  1239  (1823-1824)  at  New  Bcrumbäl 
(Dakahliye,  Nile  Delta).  Though  of  humble  origin 
and  of  the  peasant  class,  his  industry,  ambition 
and  ability  enabled  him  to  become  a  pupil  of 
different  schools.  It  was  decisive  for  his  later  ca¬ 
reer  that,  in  1251  (1835-1836),  he  went  to  the 
school  of  Kasr  al-‘AinI,  afterwards  (in  1252)  to 
that  of  Abu  Z.afbal  at  Cairo,  and  that  in  1260 
(1844)  he  was  sent  to  Paris  with  the  “Mission 
égyptienne”.  In  this  city,  and  at  the  artillery- 
school  at  Metz,  he  perfected  himself  both  as  an 
officer,  and  in  the  duties  of  an  engineer,  which 
had  already  been  the  object  of  his  ambition  in 
his  native  country.  On  his  return  to  Egypt  (in 
1266=1849-50)  he  won  the  favour  of  cAbbas,  and 
gained  high  positions;  in  the  Crimean  War,  he 
was  actively  engaged  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
Crimea,  and  at  Gumüshkhänc;  under  Sarld  he* 
resigned,  but  under  Isma  il  he  occupied  one  after 
another  almost  all  the  ministerial  posts,  and  other 
responsible  offices.  Everywhere  he  introduced 
reforms,  although  acting  with  well-meant  xcal 
rather  than  deep  understanding.  To  him  is  due 
the  establishment  of  printing-offices,  and  the  prin¬ 
ting  of  school-books,  especially  technical  ones, 
the  work  at  the  barrage  near  Cairo  {at-Kanatir 
al-Mtainyd),  and  at  the  Conference  of  Suet,  the 
construction  of  railways,  and  irrigation-works,  the  . 
foundation  of  the  “Dar  äl-cUlöm”,  which  may  be 
described  as  an  “École  normale”,  and  of  the 
“Bibliothèque  Khédiviale”  (1870).  In  matters  of 
education  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the 
advice  and  co-operation  of  that  admirable  Swiss 
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pedagogue,  Ed.  Dor  Bey  (who  died  in  1880).  In 
June  1888,  in  the  Riyld  Pasha  Ministry,  he  under¬ 
took  for  the  last  time  the  charge  of  public  in¬ 
struction.  The  result  more  and  more  called  to 
remembrance  the  saying  of  Sa*Id  Pasha’s  day: 
"Instruction  publique  —  destruction  publique”.  For 
as  regards  administrative  and  political  morality, 
he  was  deeply  stuck  in  the  morass  of  the  earlier 
period,  which  reached  its  zenith  and  fell  to  ruin 
under  Isms'll  Pasha*  There  always  stuck  to 
him  something  of  the  naive  cynicism  of  the  fel¬ 
lah.  The  vigorous  measures  of  Sir  (afterwards 
I«onl)  Alfred  Milner  sufficed  in  bringing  about  his 
resignation  (Spring  1891).  He  then  lived  as  a 
private  |>crson  at  Cairo,  and  died  on  the  5**»  JL>ju- 
mada  1  1311  (November  14,  1893).  For  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  personality  and  his  works,  refe¬ 
rence  can  be  made  to  Zeitsehr.  d.  Deutsch.  M or¬ 
ient.  G  esc  lisch,  xlvii,  720  ct  scq. 

His  earliest  publications  mostly  treat  of  educa¬ 
tion,  as  for  example  the  Ta^rlf  al-handasa ,  which 
appeared  in  1858,  and  the  Tatrlf  al-afluun  fl 
tarhiyat  al-adjiUm  (Cairo  1289).  The  question  of 
irrigation  is  dealt  with  in  :  Nuf/hbat  alfikr  fl 
tadbir  Nil  Mi\r  (Cairo  1298).  I  am  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  4 Alum  al-din  (Alexandria  1299; 
cp.  his  Nhi(a(  xiii.  50,  Of  his  metrological 
studies  only  Part  1  appeared,  under  the  title:  <//- 
MrStn  ft  'l-akyisa  nut  '1-aivzUn  (1309).  During 
his  last  period  of  office  he  published  a  reading- 
book:  T,lrH'  al-hidjii*  ira  'l-famrin.  His  principal 
work,  al»KJti(a(  ahljadlda  aLtaufikiya,  appeared 
in  130b  (1888-1889);  it  is  intended  to  be  a 
continuation  of  al-Ma^rl/Ps  Khi(a(\  cp.  Oriental. 
JWdit'gr.  iii.  n°.  1036;  Cold/ihcr,  in  the  IViencr 
Zeitschr .  f.  d.  Kunde  des  Mo /y  ent.  iv.  347  et  seq. 
I  have  already  discussed  elsewhere  (/.  c.)  the 
Miunrs  of  the  work.  It  is  incorrect  to  maintain 
(Brockelmann,  Ceseh.  d.  arah.  Utter,  ii.  482), 
that  his  topographical  data  arc  for  the  most  part 
ba^cd  on  his  own  observation.  The  usefulness  of 
the  compilation  should  not  cause  us  to  forget  the 
fact  that  we  arc  dealing  with  a  work  which  is 
the  result  of  the  collaliorntion  of  the  most  varied 
talents,  and  in  which  every  statement  must  be 
accepted  with  caution.  The  K!iH*s(  also  contain 
his  autobiography  (ix.  37 — 61,  s.  v.  Bcrunbal). 

(K.  VoLI.KRS.) 

cÄLl  PASHA  Muhammkd  EmIn,  Turkish 
diplomatist  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  Habt'  1  1230  (Feb.  1815).  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Rashid  Pasha,  chargé  d’affaires  at  London 
(1838),  ambassador  (1841),  president  of  the  Tan - 
tfmTit  (reform)  Wczlr  Council,  Crand  (1855),  pleni¬ 
potentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  (  1856)  while  the 
A 'ha((d  humâyiin  was  being  proclaimed  (Feb.  1 8), 
the  result  of  his  efforts  and  those  of  Fu  ad  Pasha; 
Crand  Wczlr  1857  and  1861,  and  also  in  1867; 
went  to  Crete  in  person  to  treat  with  the  insurg¬ 
ents  (Oct.  4),  but  without  success,  and  he  set  to 
work  to  introduce  some  more  reforms,  such  as: 
the  extension  of  the  right  of  succession  in  the 
collateral  line  to  the  state  lands  and  to  the  cus¬ 
tomary  ira  If  ;  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  the 
possession  of  real  estate  in  the  whole  territory 
of  the  Empire,  excepting  Hidjiz  and  Yemen;  the 
creation  of  a  Council  of  State,  of  the  College  of 
(ialata-Scrâi,  and  of  a  High  Court  of  Justice;  the 
introduction  of  the  metric  system  for  weights  and 
measures.  The  title  of  Khedive  was  granted  to 
Ismä'll  Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt  (1867);  the  lat- 


ter’s  desire  for  independence  led  to  an  ener¬ 
getic  intervention  on  the  part  of  cAl!  Pasha;  on 
his  ultimatum  (Aug.  29,  1869),  the  Khedive  de¬ 
livered  up  his  fleet  of  iron-clads,  reduced  the 
effective  force  of  his  land  troops,  undertook  to 
send  every  year  to  the  Sublime  Porte  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  financial  position,  and  to  contract 
no  loans  or  sign  treaties  without  the  Sultan’s 
authorisation,  t’nder  his  government,  the  Sublime 
Porte  protested  in  vain  against  the  decisions  of 
the  London  Conference  (May  13,  1871),  which 
cancelled  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  by 
which  the  Black  Sea  was  declared  neutral,  to 
Russia’s  advantage.  cAll  Pasha  died  on  Sept.  1 8, 
1871,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  an 
honourable  man  and  of  a  convinced  reformer;  it 
was  by  his  ability  and  firmness  that  he  was  able 
to  exert  considerable  influence  over  cAbd  al-cAzIz, 
whose  suspicious  and  despotic  character  rendered 
the  task  a  difficult  one.  9 

Bibliography.  A.  de  la  Jonquière,  Hist.+* 
de  V Empire  ottoman  pp.  553  et  seq.  ;  Ed.  En¬ 
gelhardt,  La  Turquie  et  le  Tanzimat  i.  143  et 
seq.\  ii.  I— III;  Kiffat- Efendi,  IVard  al-hakaik  . 
(lith.  Constantinople,  undated)  pp.  43 — 48  ;  Ch. 
Mismer,  Souvenirs  du  monde  musulman  (Paris 
1892)  pp.  23  et  seq.  (Ct..  IIUART.) 

ALÏ  PA§JJA  RizwAn  HkoowiC.  [Sec 

K 17. WAN  UK<-.OWI<\]  ■ 

cALl  AL-RipA  n.  MUsA  b.  Djacfar,  eighth 
Imflm  of  the  Sh falls,  born  at  Medina  in  148  (765) 
or  K  53  (77o)-  The  ‘Ablmsid  Caliph  al-Ma'mün, 
while  he  was  at  Merw  in  201  (816),  sent  two 
messengers  to  summon  him;  he  constituted  him 
heir  presumptive  to  the  caliphate,  and  gave  him 
the  surname  of  Rida  min  Til  Muhannned{ the  Well- 
Beloved  of  the  family  of  Muliammcd);  he  ordered 
his  troops  to  change  the  black  uniform  of  the 
‘Abbasids  for  the  green  one  of  the  cAlids;  he  also 
altered  the  colour  of  the  flags.  He  had  chosen  him 
on  account  of  his  piety  and  of  his  learning,  exclu¬ 
ding  the  cAbbäsids  (2  Ramadan  201  =  March  24, 
817).  This  designation  was  the  cause  of  many 
uprisings,  notably  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bagh¬ 
dad,  who  proclaimed  Ibrahim  b.  al-Mahdi  as  Caliph. 
cAlI  informed  al-MaJnutn  of  the  disorders  which 
had  been  taking  place  among  the  people  since  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and  which  had  been  hidden 
from  his  knowledge  by  his  Minister,  Fadl  b.  Sahl. 

On  the  assassination  of  the  latter  at  Sarakhs,  per-  - 
haps  at  the  Caliph’s  ‘  instigation,  al-Ma'mün  left 
Merw,  and  went  to  TGs,  in  order  to  spend  a  short 
time  by  the  tomb  of  HärQn  al-Rashld,  his  father. 

It  was  then  that  cAll  suddenly  died  in  the  same 
city  (in  the  quarter  of  Nakan)  at  the.  end  of  Sa- 
far  203  (early  in  Sept.,  818),  from  a  surfeit  of 
grapes;  his  followers  have  always  affirmed  that 
he  was  poisoned,  and  died  after  a  three  days’ 
illness,  after  eating  a  pomegranate  offered  him  by 
cAll  b.  Hbdjam.  He  was  44  years,  49  years  six 
months,  or  53  years  of  age,  according  to  the  date 
that  is  adopted  for  his  birth.  The  Caliph  mourned 
him  deeply,  followed  his  bier,  and  said  the 
last  prayers.  He  was  interred  close  to  the  tomb 
of  al-Rashld,  and  his  mausoleum  (Meshhed)  has 
given  its  name  to  the  present  capital  of  Persian 
Khordsftn,  which  has  supplanted  the  city  of  Tus 
(Hamd  Allah  Mustawft,  Nuzhat  al-htlüb ,  and 
Ma<ljdf,  Zlnat  aUnafJälis ,  in  Barbier  de  Meynard’s 
Die  t  ion  n.  de  la  Perse  p.  396,  note  1;  Ibn  Ba¬ 
tata  iii.  78). 
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Shïcâh  dogmatics.  —  Numerous  miracles 
are  attributed  to  him:  rain  fell  in  answer  to  his 
prayers,  and  he  indicated  for  which  province 
every  rain-cloud  was  destined;  he  caused  a  gold 
coin  to  come  from  a  rock  by  rubbing  it  with 
a  piece  of  wood;  he  informed  cAbd  Allih  b. 
M  ugh  Ira  of  a  prayer  which  the  latter  had  made 
at  Mecca;  he  knew  what  passed  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  gave  many  examples  thereof;  he  knew 
beforehand  the  hour  of  men's  deaths.  In  mid¬ 
winter  he  made  the  grass  grow  in  a  garden  nnd 
the  grapes  ripen.  The  third  hour  of  the  day  is  sacred 
to  him;  his  intercession  is  invoked  for  a  favou¬ 
rable  journey  by  land  or  sea,  and  in  order  to  l»c 
delivered  from  the  sufferings  of  exile  (, I  ja  n  nut 
tab.  XV). 

// if*  H og ra ph y  :  Tabarï  iii.  ! 029  ;  Mas'Odf, 
Minüÿ  (Taris)  vii.  3,  61  ;  Ya^Obl  (ed.  lloutsma) 
ii.  550;  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tomb.)  vi.  249. 

(Cl.  IIuart). 

cALl  SHER.  [See  newX’1.] 

‘ALÏ-TEGÎN,  a  piincc  of  Transoxiana 
(Ma  warft’  al-Nahr)  of  the  house  of  the  llck- 
Khftns.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  details  of  his 
genealogical  relationships  with  the  other  princes 
of  this  house;  according  to  Ibn  al-Athfr  (cd. 
Tornb.  ix.  323),  he  was  a  brother  of  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Ma  warft1  al-Nahr  (Nasr  b.  ‘All),  yet 
this  statement  (which  seems  to  have  originated 
as  a  mere  interpolation)  must  probably  be  rejected. 
The  name  cAlI  b.  ‘All  is  not  mentioned  on  any 
coins  of  this  period,  on  the  other  hand  wc  find 
that  of  ‘All  b.  Husain,  who  might  perhaps  be 
identified  with  the  ‘All-Tcgln  of  literary  sources 
(cp.  lloworth  in  the  Jotirn .  of  the  Boy.  As. 
Soe.  xxx.  485-486).  Wc  know  just  as  little  as 
to  when  and  how  he  acquired  his  authority.  Hat- 
liaVl  (cd.  Morlcy,  p.  418)  represents  the  Wc/Ir 
Abu  *1- Hasan  Maimandl  as  saying  in  the  year  423 
(1032),  that  ‘All-Tcgln  had  been  in  Mil  warft'  al- 
Nahr  for  thirty  years.  In  416  (1025)  ‘All-Tcgln 
had  to  defend  himself  at  the  same  time  against 
MahinQd  of  Ghazna  and  the  powerful  Kadr-Khan 
of  Kftshghar;  the  union  of  the  allied  armies  took 
place  not  far  from  Samarkand;  CAH-Tcgln  was 
forced  to  evacuate  his  capitals  Samarkand  and 
Hukhftrft,  and  to  retreat  to  the  steppes;  during 
the  pursuit  his  wife  and  daughter  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  (for  details  sec  Gardtzf,  Zain 
al-akhbar,  ms.  Cambridge,  King’s  College  n°.  213, 
fol.  123-124,  and  ms.  Oxford,  Hodleian,  Ousclcy 
n°.  240,  fol.  1 53-1 54,  quoted  by  W.  Harthold, 
Turkestan  during  the  epoch  of  the  Mongol  inva¬ 
sion  (  Turkestan  70  efokhu  mongols kago  nashest- 
wiya)  texts  pp.  14 — 17;  Mahmud’s  union  with 
Kadr-Khftn  is  briefly  mentioned  in  Haihakl,  ed. 
Morlcy,  pp.  98  and  655).  Hut  the  land  was  soon 
cleared  of  Mahmud  and  his  allies,  so  that  ‘All- 
Tcgln  was  able  to  maintain  his  rule.  In  423  (1032) 
the  Kh*ftrizmshäh  Altüntäslj  appeared  before  Hu- 
khära  with  an  army,  by  order  of  the  Sultan 
Mas‘fid,  and  captured  the  city;  he  was  however 
mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Dalmslya,  as 
the  result  of  which  his  Wczlr  was  compelled  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  ‘All-Tcgln,  and  to  lead 
his  army  back  to  Kh"5rizm  (Haihakl  pp.  424- 
425).  ‘Ali-Tcgin's  death  must  have  taken  place 
towards  the  end  of  425  or  the  beginning  of  426 
(in  Autumn  1034).  When  Mascud  received  in 
I>hu’l-kacda,  425  (beginning  of  October,  1034)  a 
report  from  Khorftsftn,  ‘All-Tcgln  was  mentioned 


therein  as  a  living  ruler  (Baihafc!  p.  53$);  yet 
in  the  middle  of  Rabf  I,  426  (end  of  January, 
1035)  the  tidings  of  his  death  was  only  known 
in  Nl<hapQr  as  a  vague  rumour  (/A  p.  55 1);  not 
until  the  beginning  of  ßjumftdä  II  (April)  of  the 
same  year,  did  the  Sultan  MasfQd,  who  was  then 
in  Tabaristftn,  receive  certain  tidings  from  Balkh 
that  ‘All-Tcgln  was  dead  and  that  his  eldest  son 
had  succeeded  him  (it.  p.  575).  Yet  Baihakl  in 
another  passage  (p.  856)  regards  the  departure 
of  the  ScldjuljM  from  Mft  warft1  al-Nahr,  which 
took  plate  as  early  as  the  year  425  (Autumn  of 
1034X  *  consequence  of  the  events  occurring 

after  ‘All-Tcgln'»  death.  (W.  Barthold.) 

ALl  TEPEDÏLENLI,  born  at  Tcpe-dilen 
(Albania)  in  1 74 1,  was  a  descendant  of  the  old 
Beys  of  the  land.  I  lis  father  having  been  deprived 
of  his  fief,  ‘All  gathered  together  a  numticr  of 
brigands  and  succeeded  in  re-capturing  Icpc-dilcn. 
To  the  Sublime  Porte  he  rendered  the  service  of 
subduing  the  PaOias  of  Scutari  (Shkodra)  and 
Delvino;  was  confirmed  in  his  office  of  Hey;  be¬ 
came  Pasha  of  Trikala  in  1787;  took  Janina  in 
the  following  year  and  became  Governor  of  it; 
in  1797  he  had  it  fortified  by  French  engineers; 
the  Knglish  ceded  Parga  to  him  in  1 8 1 7.  He  ruled 
in  Albania,  Epirus  and  part  of  Thessaly,  and  de¬ 
clared  himself  independent  in  1234  (1819),  when 
he  was  summoned  to  Constantinople  to  justify  his 
conduct.  In  order  to  defend  himself,  he  enrolled 
Greek  volunteers  and  klcphts  (brigands)  in  the 
Morca,  in  I.ivadia  and  in  Ikrotia,  as  well  as  Ser¬ 
vians  and  Walachians.  His  sons,  Ahmed  Mukhtir, 
Wall  and  Salih,  who  were  in  command  at  Berät, 
Picvcza,  and  l.cpanto  (Ainc-lukhtl)  respectively, 
were  either  defeated,  or  abandoned  him,  in  succc?*- 
sion.  Overpowered  himself  near  Janina  by  Pchliwan 
and  IsnuVtl  Pasha  (22  Dhu’l-kaMa,  1 235  =  Aug. 
31,  1820),  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel,  with 
800  men  nnd  200  pieces  of  cannon;  held  out  for 
several  months,  so  bravely  that  Khurjljid  l'as)i.*i, 
discouraged  retired  to  Arta  and  did  not  succeed 
in  regaining  his  advantage  till  the  year  following 
(1237  =  1821).  Hemmed  in  at  close  quarters  in  a 
tower  of  the  castle  on  the  lake,  ‘AH  Pasha  sur¬ 
rendered  on  condition  of  a  safe-conduct;  but  the 
Sultan  Mahmud  having  ordered  his  death,  he 
died  defending  himself  against  the  soldiers  sent 
to  arrest  him  (13  Hjumâda  I,  1237  =  Feh.  5,  1822). 
Avaricious,  cruel  and  treacherous,  but  of  remark¬ 
able  energy,  he  lent  powerful  aid  to  Greek 
indépendance  by  calling  the  insurgents  of  Greece 
to  his  assistance. 

Bibliography :  Jouannin  and  Van  Gaver, 
Turquie  pp.  392 — 395;  [>jewdet-Pasha,  Ta'rikh 
x.  248;  xi.  92,  98,  158,  285;  xii.  36;  Ibrâ¬ 
hîm  ManzQr  Efendi,  Mémoires  sur  la  Crcee  et 
V Albanie  (Paris  1827;  portrait);  W.  Daven¬ 
port,  Historical  portraiture  of  leading  events 
(London  1823);  S.  Arabantinos,  'loro fist  'AA* 
T\x<rz  (Athens  1896);  A.  Th.  Parcker,  Die  Su - 
Holen  und  ihre  Kriege  (Hrcslau  1834);  Pouquc- 
villc,  H is  toi re  de  la  régénération  de  la  Greet 
(Paris  1825).  (Cl.  IIuart.) 

cALl  WAsr.  [See  \väsic  ‘ai.Isl] 
ALIDAD(E).  [Sec  Ai.-‘inXi>A.] 

‘ALIDS,  descendants  of ‘Alf  b.  Abi  Jftlib, 
who  had  fourteen  sons  and  at  least  seventeen 
daughters,  namely:  I.  by  Ffttima,  daughter  of  the 
Prophet,  his  only  lawful  wife  while  she  lived: 
al-Hasan,  al-Husain,  Muhassin  (Mulsin  among  the 
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Persian  Shiites)  who  died  in  infancy,  Zaioab  the 
elder,  Umm  Kulthnm  the  elder;  2.  by  Umm  al- 
Banln  bint  Hiz&m:  al-‘Abbäs,  Cjacfar,  ‘Abd  Allah, 
‘Olhtnän  (all  killed  at  Kerbelä*,  without  issue, 
save  the  first);  3.  by  I«aila  bint  Mas‘Qd  b. 
KJbalid  :  ‘Ubald  Allah,  Aba  Bckr;  4.  by  Asma’ 
bint  ‘Umais  al-Khat]icamIya  :  Yahyä,  Muhammcd 
the  younger  (according  to  Ilighäm  b.  Muhammcd), 
or  Yahyä,  cAwn  (according  to  VVukidI,  Muhammcd 
the  younger  being  the  son  of  a  slave);  5.  by 
Umm  Habib  bint  Rabi‘a,  surnamed  al-Sahbä5,  a 
slave  captured  by  Khâlid  b.  al-Walld  at  cAin  al- 
Tainr:  ‘Omar,  Rukaiya;  6.  by  Umäma  bint  Abi’l- 
*AsI  b.  al-Kabf,  whose  mother  was  Zainab,  daughter 
of  the  Prophet:  Muhammcd  the  second;  7.  by 
Khawla  bint  L>jaffar:  Muhammcd  the  elder,  sur¬ 
named  Ibn  al-Hanaffya;  8.  by  Umm-Sa‘ld  bint 
‘LTwa  b.  Mas'üd  al-Xhukafi:  Umm al-IIasan,  Kamla 
the  elder;  9.  by  MahyiU  bint  Imru'  nl-Kais  b. 
‘Adi:  a  daughter  who  died  in  infancy;  10.  by 
different  mothers  whose  names  arc  not  known: 
Umm  Häni',  Maimüna,  Zainab  the  younger,  Kamla 
the  younger,  Umm  KulOjum  the  younger,  Fatima, 
Umäina,  Khadbjja,  Umm  al-Kiram,  Umm  Salarna, 
Umm  L>jafar,  Hjumäna,  Naflsa  ('|*abarl  i.  3471 
et  icq.). 

Five  of  these  sons  left  issue,  namely:  al-IIasan, 
al- Husain,  Muhammcd  b.  al-Hanafiya,  T)mar  and 
‘Abbas  (WäVidt  in  '(’abarl  i.  3473;  .Mascad(,  Atunnfj 
v.  149;  /</.,  Tantohy  transi.  Carra  de  V aux  p.  388). 
The  most  celebrated  line  is  that  of  al-Husain;  the 
last  nine  of  the  “twelve  Imams”  of  the  Sljl‘ahs  arc 
directly  descended  from  it:  CA)I  Zain  al-cAbidin, 
Muhammcd  al-Bakir,  Idja  far  al-Sadik ,  Musa 
’I-Kä/im,  cAll  al-Kidä,  Muhammcd  al-Hjawäd,  CAK 
al-Hädi,  Hasan  aI-cAskari,  Muhammcd  al-Mahdl 
[sec  the  separate  articles]. 

The  descendants  of  ‘All  b.  Abl  Talib  were, 
for  the  most  part,  unfortunate;  and  their  mis¬ 
fortunes  fdl  the  pages  of  Muslim  history.  The 
\Alids  were  persecuted  by  the  Umaiyads  (Ibra- 
hfm  the  Imäm  at  Harrän,  Zaid  b.  Zain  aI-‘Abidin 
at  KQfa);  and  they  were  outwitted  by  the  cAb- 
bàsids,  who  diverted  to  their  own  advantage 
the  sympathies  of  the  Persian  adherents  to 
the  Shi'ali  cause.  Many  among  them  died  by 
poison,  as  al-IIasan  and  Jjja  far  al-Sadifc  at  Me¬ 
dina;  Müsa  '1-Kozim  at  Bagdad;  ‘All  al-Kidft  at 
Tüs;  Muhammcd  al-Hjawäd  at  Bagdad;  others 
revolted  against  the  authority  of  the  Caliphs,  and 
died  fighting  or  at  the  hands  of  the  'executioner. 
Aliovc  all  the  branch  of  al-Hasan  has  furnished  a 
large  number  of  unsuccssful  pretenders:  Muhammcd 
al-Xafs  at-Zaklya  (brother  of  the  Idris  who  founded 
a  dynasty  in  the  Maghrib)  at  Medina  in  1 45 
(762-763);  a  brother  of  his,  Ibrâhîm,  at  Basra; 
Husain  b.  cAll  at  Mecca  in  169  (785-786);  Mu- 
hammed  h.  Tabataba  in  the  cIrr*V  (169  =  785-786); 
Muhammcd  b.  Sulainittn  at  Medina; ‘All  b.  Muham¬ 
mcd  at  Pasra  (at  the  same  time  as  Zaid  b.  Müsa 
’1-Kä/im);  Ibrahim  b.  Musä  in  Yemen;  al-Hasan 
b.  Zaid  in  Tabari  stän  (250  =  864);  al-Husain  at 
Küfa;  Ismail  b.  YQsuf  at  Mecca;  Muhammcd  b. 
Zaid  in  Jabaristän  (281 — 287  =  894 — 900);  Ah¬ 
med  b.  Muhammcd  in  Upper  Kgypt;  Hasan  b.  ‘All 
in  Jabaristan  (301  =  9 1 3-9 14);  etc.  The  branch 
of  al-Husain,  which  was  distinguished  for  its 
piety,  its  holiness,  and  the  purity  of  its  morals, 
has  furnished  fewer  insurgents;  yet  in  addition  to 
Zaid  b.  Müsä,  who  is  mentioned  above,  Mu- 
bammed  b.  i>jacfar  al-Sâdiÿ,  who  revolted  at 


Mecca  in  200  (815-816),  may  be  cited;  as 
also  al-tfusain  al-Aftas,  at  Medina;  Muhammcd 
hammed  b.  Käsim  in  Khoräsän  (219  =  834);  al- 
Hasan  al-Karkl  at  Kazwln  (250  =  864),  Muhassin 
(Muhsin)  b.  [)jacfar,  surnamed  Ibn  Ridä,  at  Da¬ 
mascus.  The  Idrlsids  are  certainly  ‘Alids  (al- 
Hasan  *s  branch);  the  case  of  the  Fâtimids  and 
the  Almohadcs  (al-MuwahhidQn)  is  less  certain. 
A  list  of  the  ‘Alids  who  died  a  violent  death 
may  be  found  in  Mas‘üdl,  MurU(fJ  vii.  404.  Among 
the  Umaiyads,  ‘Omar  II  b.  ‘Abd  al-‘AzIz  was 
the  only  one  who  felt  qualms  of  conscience  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  family  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet  had  been  deprived  of  its  rights;  he  distri¬ 
buted  ten  thousand  dinars  among  the  descendants 
of  ‘All  by  Fatima  who  resided  at  Medina  ( Murûtjj 
v.  421);  among  the  ‘Abbâsids,  al-MaJmun  wished 
to  make  ‘All  al-I<ida  a  joint-ruler,  and  to  appoint 
him  as  his  successor;  but  the  persecutions  began 
again  with  al-Mutawakkil,  who  broke  open  and 
ransacked  the  tomb  of  al-Husain  at  Kcrbcla',  and 
lasted  until  the  time  of  al-Muntasir. 

At  the  present  day  the  descendants  of  the 
Prophet  are  very  numerous  and  arc  diffused  through¬ 
out  all  Muslim  countries;  they  are  distinguis¬ 
hed  from  the  other  Muslims  by  the  title  of 
saiyid  or  sRerif,  and  the  right  to  wear  the  green 
turban.  Their  descent  is  established  more  or  less 
authentically  by  a  certificate  or  genealogical  tree 
(t/ftid/tin*,  si/si/e  name).  In  the  Ottoman  Kmpirc, 
they  arc  subjected  to  the  supervision  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  naklb  alasRrâf  (inspector  of  the 
‘Alids)  whose  office  was  re-established  by  Sultan 
Bäyazld  II;  there  is  one  in  every  large  city;  he 
controls  the  certificates,  gives  them  to  those  who 
have  proved  their  descent,  and  punishes  offen¬ 
ders  who  make  use  of  the  rank  of  {Rerif. 

‘A  lid  dynasties.  [For  criticism  of  Alid  des¬ 
cent,  see  the  separate  articles.]  Branch  of  al-Hasan  : 

1.  Idrlsids,  descendants  of  Idris  b.  Idris  b.  ‘Abd 
Allah  b.  Hasan  II  in  the  Maghrib  until  296  (908); 

2.  Sulaimanids,  descendants  of  Sulaimän  b.  Dawud 
b.  Hasan  II,fet  Mecca,  then  in  Yemen  (al-Suwaidl, 
Siiba'ik  al-rfRahab  p.  77);  3.  Sulaimanids,  des¬ 
cendants  of  Sulaimän,  brother  of  Idris  b.  ‘Abd  Al¬ 
lah  b.  Hasan  II,  in  the  Maghrib  (al-Suwaidl, /.  f.); 
4.  Banü  Ukhaidir,  descendants  of  Müsa  M-Hjawn, 
brother  of  Muhämmed  al-Nafs  al-Zaklya,  at  Mecca 
and  in  Yemen  from  251  till  350  (865—961;  cp. 
Munadjdjim  Päsfil  ii.  429);  5.  Banu-Tabätabä  in 
Yemen,  288(901);  6.  the  Hawäshim  (Banü-Falïta), 
descendants  of  Abü-Iiäsjiiin  b.  Muhammed,  of  the 
branch  of  ‘Abd  Alläh  b.  Hasan  II,  Emirs  of  Mecca 
from  460  till  598  (1067 — 1202);  7.  Banü-Sälih, 
descendants  of  Salih  b.  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  Musa,  of 
the  same  branch,  at  fîhâna  in  the  Soudan;  8.  the 
Hasanids  of  Amol,  from  250  till  300  (864 — 
913);  9.  the  Banü  Kntäda,  Emirs  of  Mecca,  from 
598(1201-1202)  to  the  present  day;  10.  the  Sa‘did 
Slier  1  fs  in  Morocco,  from  957  (1550)  till  1070 
(1659);  II.  the  Filält  Shcrlfs  in  Morocco,  from 
1075  (1664)  until  the  present;  12.  and  13.  the 
Wazzânl  and  Kittänl  Shérifs  in  Morocco,  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Branch  of  al-Husain:  I.  the  Ffltimids  or  ‘Ubai- 
dids,  descendants  of  I>jacfar  al-Sadil>  ;  2.  the  I.lu- 
sainids  of  Tabaristän  and  of  Uailam,  from  301 
to  318  (913 — 930);  3.  other  branches  in  l>jordjän, 
from  304  to  356  (916 — 967);  4.  Banü-Mchnä  at 
Medina,  since  before  601  (1204;  cp.  Munadjdjim 
Bashl  ii.  665);  5.  Rassids,  descendants  of  ICäsira 
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Ras»!,  who  died  ta  246  (860),  of  the  branch  of 
Zald  b.  cAlI  b.  al-Hu*ain,  at  Sacda  in  Yemen, 
until  680  (1281);  6.  Zaidids  of  Jabarist&n,  from 
250  to  316  (864—928);  7.  Zaidids  of  Sancfi% 
descendants  of  Kilxim  b.  Muhammed. 

Uncertain  descent:  1.  BanU  MosS  at  Mecca  and 
at  Medina,  from  350  10453(961 — 1061;;  2.  BanQ- 
HamQd  at  Cordova  and  Malaga,  from  407  to  449 
(1016 — 1057).  (Cl  Huart.) 

ALIF  is  the  name  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet,  with  the  numerical  value  I.  Being 
ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  Arabs 
have  invented  a  curious  etymology  (Li sun  xx. 
3*<>i  h  :  tva-summiyaf  a  li f  *'  li' an  nah  a  t  a  *  la /'* 
't-hurüf*  kutPhây  i.  e.  because  it  can  l>c  associ¬ 
ated  with  any  of  the  other  consonants).  Accor¬ 
ding  to  the  character  of  the  Semitic  alphabets, 
which  can  only  include  consonantal  sounds,  we 
understand  by  it  solely  the  voiceless  laryngal 
explosive,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  pro¬ 
nounced  with  an  especially  strong  intonation  by 
the  Tamlmitcs,  almost  like  \iin  (c.  g.  Kan  instead 
of  an)  —  hence  the  designation  cu nana  for  this 
dialectic  peculiarity;  Arab  philologists,  how¬ 
ever,  saw  in  alif,  when  as  mater  lcctionis  it  de¬ 
notes  the  prolongation  of  the  sound  </,  a  sign  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  consonant  alif,  and  go 
so  far  in  their  error  as  to  assign  it  in  this  case 
another  place  of  articulation.  This  latter,  which 
cannot  be  combined  with  a  vowel  of  its  own,  is 
named  by  them  al-alif  al-laiyina  or  al-sakina. 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  call  the  true  con¬ 
sonantal  alif  al-alif  al-mutaharrika .  As,  however, 
in  this  last  character  the  alif  is  always  written 
with  the  sign  hamza  (  ),  they  also  give  it  the 
appclation  of  al-alif  al-mahmiiza  or  briefly  hamza. 
This  distinction  between  alif  and  hamza  which 
they  which  they  lay  down  and  strictly  adhere  to 
in  their  linguistics,  is  untenable;  in  practise  they 
themselves  frequently  use  alif  in  the  wider  sense  to 
denote  the  consonantal  sound.  The  alif  of  the  article, 
of  the  verbal  forms  7 — 10,  and  of  a  few’  nouns  (c.  g. 
ism y  imrti)  is  only  a  prosthetic  alif,  which  is  not 
pronounced  in  continuous  speech  (al-Zamakhshari, 
al-Mufassal  p.  169,  ?  el  scy.)  and  hence  it  is 
called  alif  al-wafl  (alif  of  union),  as  opposed 
to  the  constant  alif,  alif  al-kat'y  i.  e.  alif  of  se¬ 
paration.  On  account  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
articulation  of  alif  as  an  laryngal  explosive  pro¬ 
duces,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  atte¬ 
nuation  of  the  sound  takes  place  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation.  The  Arabs,  who  name  this  phenomenon 
takhfif  al-hamza  (“lightening  of  the  hamza”  — 
Mufassal  p.  165,  ,7 — 167,  M),  distinguish  three 
kinds  of  takhfif'.  I.  The  transformation  of  the 
alif  into  wäw  or  yâ *  (ibJîil  al-hamza)  y  2.  the 
approximation  to  cither  of  these  two  letters  in 
the  pronunciation  (it/act  al-hamza  Inina  baina) 
and  3.  the  complete  elimination  (at-hadhf).  Doub¬ 
ling  or  assimilation  of  the  consonantal  alif  can 
only  take  place  in  cases  like  al-raas  (Mufassal 
p.  192,  4-s);  with  regard  to  the  alif  of  prolon¬ 
gation  ,  this  1$  of  itself  inconceivable. 

On  account  of  its  manifold  application  in  Acci¬ 
dence,  the  Arabs  have  introduced  names  (alkâh 
al-alifât)  for  the  different  functions  of  alif.  The  alif 
al-wikaya  or  al-alif  a l- fus i la  (the  “diacritic”  alif), 
occurring  at  the  end  of  some  verbal  forms  (e.  g.  3rJ 
pers.  pi.  masc.  perf.)  has  only  orthographical  signi¬ 
ficance  ;  the  alif  al-ilhak  (the  affixed  alif)  has  a 
constructive  etymological  force  in  the  case  of 


masculine  and  feminine  nouns,  and  b  either  alif 
makjûra  (alif  liable  to  abbreviation)  as  in  mf-arflly 
al-sakrU ,  or  alif  mam  dû  da  (alif  always  long)  as 
in  at-knbiïy  al-hamrâ^'y  as  a  prefix  it  can  be  used 
either  as  alif  al-taffil  wa'l-takflr  (alif  expressing 
superiority  and  inferiority),  to  form  the  clativc, 
or  as  alif  c limita  or  alif  aHibara  (the  alif  which 
influences  meaning)  to  form  the  I.  pers.  sing.  fut. 
—  In  addition  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
interrogative  alif  (alif  al-istif  ham)  y  the  alif  of 
the  vocative  (alif  al~nida)y  the  alif  expressing  a 
lament  (alif  al-nttdna) ,  further  that  which  forms 
the  plural  (alif  at-il/amc\  e.  g.  in  d/ibal)  and  that 
which  forms  the  dual  (alif  al-ta'nità )•  In  all  Arabic 
lexicons  at  the  beginning  of  the  articles  Hamza 
and  Alif  laiyinuy  these  and  other  cases  are  speci¬ 
fied,  and  also  most  grammarians  treat  alif  as  an 
auxiliary  and  supplementary  letter  (ziyadat  al- 
alif  t ad l- hamza)  in  special  paragraphs  (e.  g.  Mm- 
fa^al  p.  170,  10-17). 

JJ  i  /»  /  i  og  r  a  p  h  y  :  Lis  tin  at-  Arab  xx.  3  * 

312;  I.nnc,  Lexieon  p.  1  et  seq.\  G.  Weil,  Pie 
lu  h auditing  des  Ilamza- Alif  ( /eitsekr .  f.  Assy • 
riologie  xix.  t  —  63);  Wright,  Comp.  Grammar 
pp.  43 — 47;  Zimmern,  Vergl.  Grammatik  $  6 
C — li;  Lindberg,  VergL  Grammatik  pp.  I — 18. 

(Weil.) 

ALIGARH  is  the  capital  of  the  district  in 
British  India  of  the  same  name,  division  Meerut 
(Mirât)  in  the  “United  Provinces”.  The  district 
(1946  sq.  miles,  or  5024.5  sq.  kin.)  had  1  200822 
inhabitants  in  1901,  and  the  town  70434  (of 
whom  27518  were  Muhammcdans).  The  town  was 
originally  called  Coil  (Kol),  while  the  citadel, 
which  was  erected  in  1524,  was  denoted  by  Ali¬ 
garh  (“high  fortress”)  after  its  restoration  in  1776 
by  Nadjaf  Kjiän.  Before  this  the  fortress  was 
called  Ramgarh,  and  occasionally  one  also  comes 
across  the  name  Sàbitgarh,  after  a  certain  Säbit 
Khan,  and  Muhammed  garh.  The  modem  Aligarh 
is  principally  noted  for  its  A  n  g  1  o  -  O  r  i  e  n  t  a  1 
College.  This  was  founded  in  1875  by  Saiyid 
Ahmed  Khan  [q.  v.],  although  it  was  not  nntil 
January  1877  that  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Lytton, 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  present  College. 
The  erection  was  considerably  enlarged  later  by 
the  foundation  of  a  hospital  and  of  the  so-called 
“Knglish  House”.  During  the  lifetime  of  Saiyid 
Ahmed  Khan  (i. c.  until  1898),  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  College,  especially  the  fi¬ 
nance,  were  in  his  hands,  and  caused  him  con¬ 
siderable  anxiety.  He  had,  however,  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  in  Th.  Beck  an  excellent  prin¬ 
cipal  for  the  College,  who  during  his  term  of 
office  (1883 — 1899)  was  able  to  surmount  all  • 
difficulties,  and  raised  the  establishment  to  a  flou¬ 
rishing  condition.  He  found  w’orthy  successors  in 
Th.  Morison  (1899—1905)  and  W.  A.  J.  Arch¬ 
bold,  who  at  present  holds  the  position.  Although 
the  original  intention  of  the  founder  aimed  at 
juvenile  instruction,  the  school  soon  developed  into 
a  College  on  English  lines,  which  the  directors 
arc  now  striving  to  convert  into  a  Muhammcdan 
University.  In  1891  the  number  of  students  was 
310;  ten  years  later  it  increased  to  560,  and  at 
the  present  time  has  reached  to  upwards  of  800. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects: 
English,  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanskrit,  History,  Mathe¬ 
matics  etc.  Eight  teachers  of  European  origin,  and 
a  certain  number  of  Indian  graduates,  are  engaged 
in  the  work;  the  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  Ilorovitx 
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to  the  Chair  of  Arabic  arose  from  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  familiarise  the  students 
with  European  methods  of  research  in  this  branch 
also.  The  management  of  the  College  lies  in  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  Muhammedan  trustees,  and 
is  independent  of  the  British  Government,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  promotes  the  enterprise  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways. 

History:  Coil,  which  was  certainly  of  an¬ 
cient  foundation,  was  captured  towards  the  end 
of  the  I2'1»  century  by  Kutb  al-Dln  Aibcg  [q.  v.]. 
After  this  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  Muhammcdans  of  India  and  has  been  des¬ 
cribed  by  many  Muslim  authors,  as  for  example 
by  the  famous  traveller  Ibn  Batata  (cp.  the  Paris 
edition  of  his  Travels ,  iv.  6),  who  visited  it 
in  1342  A.  I).  In  1785,  the  town  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  of  the  Sindhia  fa¬ 
mily,  who  with  the  help  of  the  Frenchman  De 
Boignc  drilled  their  troops  in  European  fashion, 
but  were  finally  compelled  to  yield  the  town  to 
the  English  under  Lord  lake  (1803). 

Bibliography.  Imperial  Gazetteer  v.  208- 
209;  Morison,  The  history  of  the  Muhamma¬ 
dan  Anglo-0  rien  tat  College  Aligarh  from  its 
foundation  to  the  year  içoj  together  with  the 
Annual  Report  for  the  year  jçoj-/çoj  and 
the  Appendices  ;  Revue  du  monde  musulman 
i.  380-381. 

ÄLIHA,  pi.  of  II  à  h  [q,v.]. 

ALILAT,  according  to  a  much  discussed  but 
very  doubtful  passage  in  Herodotus,  is  the  name 
of  an  Arabian  goddess.  As  deities  of  Arabia  in 
iii.  ch.  8  he  mentions  Dionysos,  called  Opatal  by 
the  Arabs,  and  Urania  (i.  e.  Aphrodite  Urania), 
whom  they  name  “Alilat”.  On  the  other  hand 
he  says  (i.  ch.  131),  that  Aphrodite  Urania  is 
called  Mylitta  by  the  Assyrians,  and  “Alitta”  by 
the  Arabs.  Hence  the  question  arises,  which  form 
is  the  correct  one.  Blochet  proposes  to  change 
Alilat  to  Alidat;  but  it  is  just  as  probable  that 
in  the  second  passage  the  name  Mylitta  which 
precedes  may  be  responsible  for  the  corruption 
of  the  authentic  Alilat.  Proceeding  from  Alilat, 
the  form  can  be  explained  cither  as  a l- Hat  (i.  e. 
fcm.  of  El\  cp.  7/  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
South  Arabians)  or  as  a  contraction  of  al-Ilahat 
(i.  c.  fcm.  of  Halt).  According  to  the  latter  ex¬ 
planation,  whose  upholders  have  in  part  pro¬ 
posed  to  read  “Alilaat”  for  Alilat,  the  qamc  would 
be  identical  with  al-L3t  [q.  v.J.  Glaser  and  Horn- 
mel  compare  the  Egyptian  “Wercret”  with  Alilat. 

Bibliography.  Blochet,  Le  culte  d'Aphro- 
dife-Anahita  chez  les  Arabes  du  Paganisme 
p.  12;  Lagardc,  Cher  sic  ht  über  die. . .  Bildung 
der  Nomina  pp.  168-169;  Glaser,  Punt  (Mitt, 
der  Vorderasiat .  Gesellseh .  1899,  Part.  2)  p.  21; 
Ilommcl,  Aufsätze  and  Abhandlungen  pp.  215, 
270-271.  (F.  Bum») 

cALlM  (a.),  wise,  learned  [cp.  cXum]  ;  al-cAllm 
U  an  epithet  of  God. 

CÄLIM  (a.),  knowing,  acquainted  with  [cp. 
caMm,  cau.Am,  calläma] ;  the  fern,  'älima  (pi. 
‘awälitn)  —  in  Egypt  calmey  whence  the  French 
almce  —  has  also  the  meaning  “female  singer,  or 
dancer”;  cp.  Lane,  Màdcrn  Egyptians  (!<ondon 
1842)  i.  249;  ii.  72. 

ÄLINDJAK  is  a  fortress  in  the  district  of 
Nakhciwftn  (AdbarbaidjSn). 

B  i  b  li  og  r  a  p  h  y  :  P.  Horn,  Die  Denkwür¬ 
digkeiten  des  Sâh  fahmâsp  I  von  Persien  p.  142; 


ÇadQfc  Isfahanl,  Takklk  al-?r3b  (ln  Barbier  de 
Meynard,  Dictionn.  de  la  Perse  p.  52);  Mu- 
jammed  Hasan-Khän  Çanl*  al-Dawla,  MiPut 
al-buldän-i  Nä\irl  (Teheran  1294)  L  95. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

ALlSA*  (or  Alyasa*)  b.  UkiijUb,  the  Biblical 
prophet  Elisha,  is  mentioned  twice  in  the 
Kortln  (vi.  86;  xxxviii.  48),  both  times  after 
lsmft'll  (Ishmael).  Baidâwl  (on  KoPftn,  loe.  cit .) 
says  that  Hamza  and  al-Kisa5!  read  AUaisac,  and 
he  remarks  that  in  cither  reading  the  first  syllable 
is  the  definite  article.  Although  in  1  Kings  xix. 
16,  19  is  said  that  Elisha  was  the  son  of  Shaphat, 
the  Muslim  commentators  on  the  KoPän  and  chro¬ 
niclers  call  Allsa°s  father  Ukhtub.  Khondemlr 
makes  him  a  descendant  of  Ephraim  son  of  Jo¬ 
seph.  His  first  meeting  with  Ilyas  (Elijah)  is 
related  as  follows:  Ilyas  once  came  into  the  house 
of  a  poor  old  Israelite  widow,  whose  deceased 
husband  was  called  Ukhtub  and  who  had  a  young 
paralytic  son  named  Alisac.  Ilyas  cured  the  latter 
through  his  prayer,  and  since  then  Allsac  ac¬ 
companied  him  in  all  his  errands.  This  has  evidently 
been  adapted  from  I  Kings  xvii.  9  et  seq .,  although 
in  xix.  20  it  is  said  that  Elisha  when  he  first 
met  Elijah  had  both  his  parents  living.  Certain 
authors  identify  Allsae  with  the  prophet  generally 
designated  as  Ibn  al-adjüz  (“the  son  of  the  old 
woman”),  but  Tabari  (i.  535)  applies  this  appel¬ 
lation  to  Hazkli  (Ezekiel).  Allsac  was  the  succes¬ 
sor  (wap)  of  Ily5s  in  prophecy;  he  was  also 
in  charge  of  the  Ark  of  tne  Covenant,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Muslim  writers  was  handed  over 
from  one  prophet  to  the  other.  After  having 
preached  to  the  Israelites  the  unity  of  God,  Alfsac 
prayed  to  God  to  take  him  away  from  this  world 
and  place  him  near  Ilyas.  His  first  wish  was 
granted;  he  died  leaving  Dhu  ’l-Kifl  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  —  The  Muslim  authors  assign  Allsac  a 
much  earlier  epoch  than  that  in  which  the  Bi¬ 
blical  narrative  places  him,  i.  e.  long  before 
King  Saul.  Tabari  (i.  559)  even  says  that  it  was 
Alisa*  whom  the  witch  of  En-dur  made  to 
rise  from  the  grave  for  King  Saul  (sec  I  Samuel 
xxviii.  8  et  seq.).  But  there  is  much  confusion  as 
to  his  identity;  both  Ja barl  and  Xha'labl  quote  the 
opinion  of  certain  authorities  who  identify  Alisa* 
with  al-Khidr,  •  while  Khondcmlr  quotes  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  one  who  identifies  him  with  Dhu  U-Kifl. 

Bibliography*.  Jabarl  i.  542  et  seq.%  5 59 ; 
the  same,  Persian  recension,  French  transi,  of 
Zotcnberg  i.  410  et  seq.]  Jha  labl  cArä>is  (Cairo 
1209)  pp.  227  et  seq.]  Khondcmlr,  Habib  at - 
siyar.  (M.  Ski.igsoiin.) 

ÄLIZARI  (Alt.izari,  Liza r i,  Izarf,  Azala; 
according  to  M.  Dévie,  Dictionnaire  étymologique 
des  mots  dyorigine  orientale  from  the  Arabie  al- 
caftira ,  i.  e.  <usâra  pressed-out  juice)  denotes  the 
portion  of  the  root  of  the  madder  which  is  under 
the  earth,  from  which  alizarin  was  formerly 
obtained;  cf.  H.  Bâillon,  Dictionnaire  de  Botanique 
i.  n6h.  (J.  Hell.) 

ALJAMIA  and  Aljamiado  are  the  Spanish 
designations  for  “Spanish,  written  in  Arabic 
characters”.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
al-adjamiya ,  which  primarily  denotes  any  foreign, 
non-Arabic  language;  so  in  the  East,  especially 
Persian;  in  Syria  and  the  whole  of  North  Africa, 
the  “lingua  franca”,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
Romance  and  some  Arabic  elements;  in  the  Ibe¬ 
rian  peninsula,  the  native,  Romance  dialects  (in 
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opposition  to  the  Arabic,  all  or  ably  al)  especially, 
the  Castilian,  the  Aragonian  and  the  Valencian: 
el  romance  castillaoo,  aragonés,  valenciano  (rarely 
named  rtiml ,  i.  e.  Romance,  and  la(lmy  i.  e.  Latin). 
For  the  rest,  Saavedra  has  rightly  extended  the 
term  aljamia  to  include  all  the  literary  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Mudejares  and  Moriscos  (Muhammed- 
ans  under  Christian  rule  from  about  1085,  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  Toledo,  till  1609),  whether 
these  are  written  in  Arabic  or  in  Latin  characters. 
These  works,  “textos  aljamiados”,  have  an  espe¬ 
cial  value  historically  and  philologicnlly  :  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  of  reproducing  Spanish  in  Ara¬ 
bic  characters,  and  Arabic  names  in  Latin  letters, 
it  is  extremely  interesting  from  the  philological 
and  phonetic  point  of  view,  to  learn  how  the 
Mudejares  and  Moriscos  of  different  centuries  pro¬ 
nounced  Spanish  and  transcribed  it  in  Arabic  letters 
and  how  they  reproduced  Arabic  names  and  ex¬ 
pressions  in  Latin  letters.  Moreover  these  docu¬ 
ments  give  evidence  of  the  faith,  the  customs,  the 
social  and  political  vitality  of  that  people  without 
a  country  of  its  own,  which  was  indeed  tolerated 
at  first,  but  was  more  and  more  oppressed,  until 
finally  as  the  result  of  the  growth  of  Spanish 
fanaticism  owing  to  the  Inquisition  and  the  Re¬ 
formation,  it  fell  a  victim  to  Christian  intolerance. 
Yet  the  literary  value  of  this  whole  literature  is 
not  very  considerable:  diction,  construction  and 
style  are  strange,  forced,  and  feeble;  though  to  a 
certain  extent  it  improved  side  by  side  with  the 
development  of  Spanish  literature.  The  Poema , 
however,  or  the  Historia  de  José  (Alhadits  de 
Yusuf  ;  I4’h  century),  the  later  “Panegyric  on 
Muhammed”  and  the  cyclic  poem  of  the  Ara¬ 
gonian  Muhammcd  Rabadan,  are  noteworthy  lite¬ 
rary  productions  as  regards  metre,  poetry,  and 
matter.  After  the  banishment  of  the  Moriscos  in 
1609,  the  exhausted  .Aljamiado  completely  dies 
out,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Africa. 

Bibliograph  y  :  Kd.  Saavedra,  Diseur  so 
leido  ante  la  Beal  Academia  de  la  Historia 
(1878)  =  Indice  general  de  la  literatura  al - 
jamiada\  completed  by  Pablo  Gil  y  Gil:  Los 
manuscritos  aljamiados  de  mi  coleccion ,  in  IIo* 
menaje  a  Codera  (Saragossa  1 904)  pp.  537 — 
549  ;  Coleccion  de  textos  aljamiados ,  ed.  by 
P.  Gil,  Julian  Ribera  and  Mariano  Sanchez 
(Saragossa  1888;  chrestomathy);  HI  Poema  de 
José ,  publ.  by  Morf  (Leipzig  1883);  in  Spanish 
transcription  with  discussion  of  sources  by 
M.  Schmitz  in  the  Homan.  Forschungen  xi. 
(Krlangcn  1 901);  Rambn  Menéndez  Pidal,  Pocma 
de  Yûçuf  :  materiales  para  su  estudio  (Aevista 
de  archivosy  bibliotccas  y  muscos  vii.;  Madrid 
1902);  J.  Saroihandy,  Unteres .  üb .  Ort  u.  Zeit 
des  Pocma  de  José  ( Bulletin  hispanique  vi.  ; 
Paris  1904);  G.  Robles,  Leyendas  de  José  y  de 
Alejandro  Magno  (Saragossa  1 888);  the  same, 
Leyendas  moriscas  (Madrid  1885-1886);  Eguilaz 
Yànguas,  Fl  hadits  de  la  Princesa  Zoraida  (Gra¬ 
nada  1892);  David  Lopes,  Textos  cm  Aljamia 
portuguesa .  Documentos  para  a  historia  do  do - 
minio  portugues  cm  Safim  (Lisbon  1897;  from 
Safi,  and  the  province  of  Dukkflla  in  Morocco 
at  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  dominion  there, 
1508 — 1542);  cp.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly,  Historia 
de  la  literatura  espanola  (Madrid  1901)  pp. 
40-41,  114;  Simonet,  Glosario  de  voces  Ulricas 
y  latinos  it  sa  das  entre  los  Mozarabes  (Madrid 
1888)  pp.  vin,  cxi.vi.  (C.  F.  Skyhold.) 


CALKA  (a.)  ss  bastinado, 

ALKALI.  [See  al-çily.] 

CALÇAMA  B.  c  An  ADA  al-TamImI  s  untamed  al* 
Fahl,  early  Arab  poet,  lived  In  the  6,h  and  7tk  cen¬ 
turies.  His  poetry  relates  to  the  combats  which 
took  place  between  the  Lakbmids  and  the  Gbassd- 
nids;  by  reciting  a  few  ^asidas,  he  obtained 
liberty  for  his  brother  Stja’s  and  the  other  Taml- 
mites,  whom  al-Härith  b.  Lijabala,  king  of  Ghas- 
sfin,  had  taken  prisoner.  He  had  poetical  contests 
with  several  contemporary  poets,  among  them  Imru* 
al-Kais.  The  wife  of  the  latter,  l>jundab,  whose 
decision,  it  was  said,  had  l>ccn  asked  by  the  two 
poets,  decided  in  favour  of  cAlk;ama;  in  conse¬ 
quence  she  incurred  her  husband’s  anger,  and  was 
afterwards  divorced  by  him.  (Alkatna  married 
her,  whence  his  surname  of  al-Fahl.  If  the  two 
poems  which  deal  with  the  second  day  of  al- 
Kuläb  are  really  the  work  of  ‘Albania,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  fix  more  precisely  the  period  in  which 
he  flourished.  For  most  historians  !>clieve  that 
Sha5s  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  cAin 
Ubagh  (c.  583  A.  1).),  when  cAlkama  was  no 
longer  young  (see  poem  n°.  2  in  Ahlwardt's  edition), 
and  the  battle  of  al-KulAb  took  place,  according 
to  Caussin  de  Perceval,  in  612  (Essai  sur  T  histoire 
des  Arabes  ii.  579).  —  The  Dlwän  of  cAlfcama 
was  first  published,  together  with  a  German  trans¬ 
lation,  by  A.  Socin  (Leipzig  1867),  then  the  text 
alone,  by  Ahlwardt  in  The  Diwan  of  the  six 
ancient  Arabic  poets  (London  1870). 

Bibliography :  Aghanl  vii.  127-128; 
xxi.  171 — 175;  de  Slane,  Le  Diwan  tPAmro'l- 
kais  (Paris  1837)  p.  80;  Caussin  dc  Perceval, 
Essai  sur  T  histoire  des  Arabes  ii.  314;  A.  So¬ 
cin,  Die  Gedichte  des  c  Alla  ma  Alfahly  preface; 
Brockclmann,  Gesch .  d.  arab .  Litter .  i.  24; 
Nüldcke,  Die  Ghassànischen  Fürsten  aus  dem 
Hause  Gafna's  ( Abh .  A  had.  d.  Wissensch .  Berlin 
1887)  p.  36.  (M.  Seuc.soi IN.) 

ai.-cALKAMI  is  the  name  of  a  canal  by  the 
lower  Euphrates,  now  called  Nahr  Hindi  y  a 
I  (cp.  Le  Strange,  The  lands  of  the  eastern  Cali « 
phate  p.  74).  It  gave  the  Vizier  Ibn  al-cAlkamI 
[q.  v.]  his  name. 

ALKANNA.  [See  al-hinnä\] 

ALKEKENGI  (Persian:  kahuna  fj ,  arabicised: 
kâhandj ),  the  winter  cherry  (Physalis  alke- 
kengi),  is  a  herbaceous  plant  of  the  folanum  L. 
family  (night-shades),  found  in  Central  and  Southern 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  with  oval  leaves,  small,  whitish 
flowers  and  bright-red  berries  of  the  size  of  cher¬ 
ries.  Alkckcngi  has  been  known  since  antiquity 
as  a  medicine  and  food  (the  'aA/xi«*/?ov  of  Diosco- 
ridcs),  as  have  all  the  members  of  the  solanum  • 
family  (Arabic:  <inab  al-lha^laby  in  Spain:  cina6 
al-dhïby  i.  e.  fox-  or  jackal-cherry);  the  Arabs 
distinguish  two  varieties,  one  cultivated,  which 
may  have  served  as  food  (hence  its  Spanish  name 
habb  al-lahwy  joy-berry)  and  another  kind  which 
grows  wild  on  the  mountains  (ubaby  in  Spain 
ghaliba)y  w’hich  was  held  to  possess  more  medicinal 
virtue.  Alkekengi  was  used  as  a  remedy  for  asthma 
and  urinary  diseases.  As  a  food  it  was  prized,  and 
is  still  prized  as  an  entree  or  as  dessert. 

Bibliography.  Kazwlnl  (ed.  Wiistcnf.) 
i.  290;  Abfl  MansQr  al-Muwaffak,  KitCib  al - 
abniya  (ed.  Scligmann)  ii.  79;  Ibn  al-Baitar,  at* 
Djâml  (llülâk  129t)  iii.  136;  iv.  45;  I.  Low, 
Aramacischc  Pjlanzcnnamen  p.  296;  11.  Bâillon, 
Dictionnaire  de  Botanique  i.  I  lô1’.  (J.  IltùLL.) 
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ALKENDL  [See  al-kindI.1 
ALKOHOL.  [See  al-kui/l.1 
ALKOVEN.  [See  al-çubba.] 

ALLÂH,  the  Supreme  Being  of  the  Mussulmans  : 

'I.  Before  Islam.  That  the  Arabs,  before  the 
time  of  Muhammed,  accepted  and  worshipped, 
after  a  fashion,  a  supreme  god  called  Allah,  — 
•the  Jl3h'\  or  the  god,  if  the  form  is  of  genuine 
Arabic  origin;  if  of  Aramaic,  from  Alalia,  *the 
god”  —  seems  absolutely  certain.  Whether  he 
was  an  abstraction  or  a  development  from  some 
individual  god,  such  as  Hubal,  need  not  here 
be  considered.  For  the  archaeological  and  non- 
Arabic  evidence  see  Wcllhauscn,  Reste  arabischen 
Heidentums ,  2'1  cd.,  pp.  117  et  sei/.)  and  especially 
Nöldckc’s  article  on  Arabs  (ancient)  in  I  lasting's 
Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics ,  i.  662.  Here 
it  will  suffice  to  give  the  evidence  of  the  Kor’än. 
There,  the  Meccans  admit  that  Allah  is  creator 
and  supreme  provider  (xiii.  17;  xxix.  61, 63;  xxxi. 
24;  xxxix.  39;  xliii.  8,  87;  it  is  surely  a  strain 
on  xiii.  1 8  and  xxix.  63  to  make  them  prove  that 
Alläh  was  a  rain-god);  they  call  upon  him  in  times 
of  special  peril  (x.  23;  xvi.  55;  xxix.  65;  xxxi. 
31,  but  these  passages  hang  together  and  hardly 
have  independent  weight);  they  recognize  him  by 
swearing  solemnly  and  specially  by  him  (vi.  109; 
xvi.  40;  xxxv.  40);  they  assign  him  a  separate 
portion,  distinct  from  that  of  all  other  deities 
(vi.  137);  they  urge  that  he  had  never  forbidden 
them  to  worship  other  gods  with  him  (vi.  149; 
xxxvii.  168).  But  they  also  recognized  and  tended 
to  worship  more  fervently  and  directly  other 
strictly  subordinate  gods.  Here  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  between  their  views  and  the 
interpretation  of  their  views  adopted  by  Muham- 
med,  especially  between  their  vocabulary  and  that 
of  Muhammcd.  It  is  certain  that  they  regarded 
particular  **  itics  (mentioned  in  liii.  19-20  are 
al-cl*zzä,  Manät  or  Manah,  al-I.ät(?);  some  have 
interpreted  vii.  179  as  a  reference  to  a  perver¬ 
sion  of  Allah  to  Allât)  as  daughters  of  Allah 
(vi.  100;  xvi.  59;  xxxvii.  149;  liii.  21);  they 
also  asserted  that  he  had  sons  (vi.  100).  But 
whether  the  Meccans  used  of  these  the  term  sAtt- 
rakà*  we  cannot  tell;  perhaps  less  probable  is 
that  they  spoke  of  them  as  ruafifika.  On  all  or¬ 
dinary  occasions  they  worshipped  these  rather 
than  Allah;  their  offerings  were  made  by  prefe¬ 
rence  to  them,  and  Allah  was  defrauded  (vi.  137 
et  seç.);  at  least  these  would  intercede  with 
Allah  (liii.  26);  yet  the  Meccans  were  uncertain 
ns  to  whether  these  were  creators  (xiii.  17  et 
seql)  and  in  all  extremities  they  came  back  to 
Allah;  as  to  him  there  was  no  doubt.  Certain 
also  is  that  they  asserted  a  “kinship”  ( nasab )  be¬ 
tween  Allah  and  the  |>jinn  (xxxvii.  158;  comp. 
for  Kor'anic  use  of  the  word  xxv.  56,  xxiii.  103), 
made  them  partners  of  Allah  (vi.  1 00);  made 
offerings  to  them  (vi.  128);  sought  aid  of  them 
(lxxii.  6).  Whether  they  had  the  idea  of  angels 
and  asserted  their  “partnership”  is  not  so  certain; 
that  may  be  Muhammed's  interpretation  (vi.  100; 
lii.  28).  As  for  Muhammcd,  his  attitude  in  these 
matters  is  also  clear.  Besides  Allah,  there  existed 
angels  and  ßjinn  with  Satan  and  the  Satans  in 
some  relationship  to  the  two  latter.  These,  in 
reality,  are  the  beings  on  whom  the  Meccans 
call;  but  they  can  do  nothing  for  them  (xvii.  58); 
making  them  feminine  and  giving  them  names  is 
unwarranted  invention.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 


that  whatever  may  have  been  the  earlier  case  in 
Mecca  and  whatever  the  case  in  the  rest  of  Arabia, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
names  applied,  the  religion  of  Mecca  in  Muham- 
med’s  time  was  far  from  simple  idolatry.  It  re¬ 
sembled  much  more  a  form  of  the  Christian  faith, 
in  which  saints  and  angels  have  come  to  stand 
between  the  worshippers  and  God.  And  Muham- 
med  naturally  regarded  himself  as  a  reformer  who 
was  preaching  an  earlier  and  simpler  faith  and 
putting  angels  and  I>jinn  back  into  their  true 
places. 

II.  Muhammed's  Doctrine  of  Allah .  His  atti¬ 
tude  is  stated  most  simply  in  the  first  article  of 
the  essential  Muslim  creed:  La  Hält «  ilia  ' llâh ", 
“There  is  no  god  save  Allah”.  This  meant,  for 
Muhammcd  and  the  Meccans,  that  of  all  the 
gods  whom  they  worshipped,  Allah  was  the  only 
real  deity.  It  took  no  account  of  the  nature  of 
God  in  the  abstract,  only  of  the  personal  posi¬ 
tion  of  Allah.  “Allah”,  therefore,  was  and  is  the 
proper  name  of  God  among  Mussulmans.  It  cor¬ 
responds  to  Yah  we  among  the  Hebrews,  not  to 
Elöhlm.  No  plural  can  be  formed  from  it.  To 
express  “gods”,  the  Muslim  must  fall  back  upon 
the  plural  of  Halt,  the  common  noun  from  which 
Allah  is  probably  derived;  this  Muhammed  docs 
frequently  when  speaking  of  the  pother  gods“ 
(e.  g.  Utihat*™  ukhrà  vi.  19)  which  the  Meccans 
joined  to  Allah,  and  Islam  has  followed  him, 
with,  however,  a  preference  to  use  instead  the 
more  distinctive  asnam  or  aw(han,  “idols”.  Comp, 
article  Allah  in  1  lasting's  Dictionary  of  Religion 
and  Ethics . 

But,  though  the  name  was  the  same  for  the 
Meccans  and  for  Muhammed,  their  conceptions 
of  the  nature  of  the  bearer  of  the  name  must 
have  differed  widely.  The  Meccans,  evidently, 
had  in  general  no  fear  of  him  ;  the  fear  of  Allah 
was  an  essential  element  in  Muhammed's  creed. 
Allah  lay  in  very  shadowy  remoteness  from  Mec¬ 
can  life;  he  was  very  terribly  near  to  Muhammed 
at  every  moment  —  nearer  than  the  neck-artery  (1. 
15).  The  Meccans  did  not  hesitate  to  disregard 
him  and  to  cultivate  the  minor  gods;  Muhammcd 
knew  him  as  a  jealous  and  vindictive  sovereign, 
who  would  assuredly  judge  and  condemn  in  the 
end.  A  vague  abstraction  had  become  an  over¬ 
whelming  personality. 

We  must  now  analyze  that  personality,  as  Mu*  ~ 
hammed  conceived  it.  Fortunately,  the  exigencies 
of  the  sadf  rhyme  led  him  to  characterize  Allah 
by  a  number  of  epithets,  and  later  Islam,  in 
gathering  up  these  “Most  Beautiful  Names”  (0/- 
asma*  al-husna)  —  the  phrase  itself  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Korean  (vii.  179;  xvii.  no;  xx.  7; 
lix.  24)  and  shows  Muhammed's  own  relish  for 
such  descriptions  —  and  using  them  devotion- 
ally,  has  followed  a  sound  instinct.  They  express 
the  concrete  directness  of  Muhammed’s  God  far 
better  than  the  lists  of  qualities  ( giftit )  of  the 
scholastic  dogmaticians,  and  may  be  used  safely 
as  an  aid  in  correlating  and  stating  Muhammed's 
too  often  spasmodic  and  contradictory  utterances. 
Comp,  on  them  the  article  by  Rcdhouse  in  Jottrn . 
of  the  Roy .  As.  Soc .,  1880,  xii.  1 — 69. 

First,  Allah  in  and  by  himself.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  are  at  first  sight  a  strange  combination  of 
anthrôpomorphics  and  metaphysics.  Yet  when  Mu¬ 
hammed  speaks  of  Allah’s  two  hands  (v.  69; 
xxxviii.  75)  or  of  his  grasp  (xxxix.  67)  or  of 
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J  •  his  eyes  (lir.  14)  or  of  his  fsce  (it  109,  174;  Benefactor  (<fA3err,  Hi.  28  only),  the  Light  of 

▼L  $2;  xviii.  27  and  often)  or  describes  him  as  the  heavent  and  the  earth  (<rA*£r,  xxir.  35  only; 
settling  himself  upon  his  throne  (xx.  4  and  often)  the  context  seems  to  point  to  worship  in  Christian 
we  are  not  to  regard  that  as  due  to  an  anthropo-  churches  and  monasteries,  and  in  that  case  the 
morphic  theology  but  rather  as  the  still  plastic  picture  is  derived  from  the  lighted  altar,  and  the 
metaphor  of  a  poet.  To  speak  technically,  we  Koranic  phrases  in  the  context  recall  “the  Light 
have  here  only  tnadjai  ;  tadjslm  and  ta&blh  lay  of  the  World”  in  the  Gospel  and  “Light  of  Light“ 
with  the  future  excgctes.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  in  the  Nicene  Creed),  the  Real,  or  Reality  (a/-hakk\ 

I  the  mctnphysics.  The  fire  of  Muhammcd’s  imagin-  most  frequently  in  the  Korean  of  the  content  of 

ation  expressing  itself  with  concrete  directness  the  message  of  Muhammed,  af-hakk  min  rabbika , 
could  call  Allah  the  First  (a/~a:r:ca/)  and  the  but  also  of  AllAh  in  xx.  113;  xxii.  6,  61;  xxiv. 
last  (a/-dkbir\  the  Kxtcrnal  (a/^abir)  and  the  25;  xxxi.  29  in  phrases  “the  real  king”,  “he  is  the 
Internal  (a/-bntin  ;  all  lvii.  3),  and  even  the  Self-  reality”. 

\  Subsisting  {a/-kui\Ttm%  ii.  256;  iii.  1)  —  the  poets  These  epithets  state  for  us  a  Being  who  is  self- 

had  already  developed  in  Arabic  a  vivid  power  sufficing,  all-powerful,  all-knowing,  all -en  com  pas* 
of  wielding  descriptive  epithets;  but  the  Existing  sing,  eternal;  who  is  the  only  Reality.  His  few 
(at-iriidjid)  docs  not  occur  in  the  Koran,  though  ideal  qualities  arc  rarely  and  obscurely  stated, 
it  easily  might,  and  the  Necessarily  Kxisting  What  ‘•holiness*’,  “peace”,  “light”  meant  for  Mu- 
(v'Udjtb  at-icui/juil)  belonged  to  the  future  scho-  hammed,  in  regard  to  Alläh,  wc  can  hardly  guess, 
lasticism.  Allah,  then,  is  the  One  (<*/- rrû /;/</,  often),  That  he  would  have  thought  fit  to  call  him  “just” 
the  Living  (</A//<:/Y,  ii.  256;  iii.  1  etc.),  the  Exalted  may  be  doubted.  The  epithet  frequently  translated 
In  and  through  himself  (af-nmta* J/,  xiii.  10  only),  “truth”  means,  rather,  “reality”, 
the  Exalted  (. r/-W/,  often),  the  Comprehensive  Next,  Allah  in  relation  to  others,  that  is,  in 
(eAredii*,  ii.  248  etc.),  the  Powerful  (aZ-kadir,  relation  to  his  creation  ;  for  nothing  exists  save  him 
Ü.  19,  etc.),  the  Self-Sufficing  ii.  265  and  that  which  he  has  made.  He  is  the  Creator 

etc.),  the  Absolute  Originator  (al-badf,  ii.  1 1 1  ;  (al-khatik,  lxix.  24  etc.;  a/-bari\  ii.  5 1  ;  lix.  24  only  ; 
vi.  101  only),  the  Enduring  (nAAi*/;  as  an  epithet  the  last  was  evidently  taken  over  by  Muhammed 
this  docs  not  occur  in  the  Kor  än;  but  the  verb  from  the  Hebrew,  and  is  used  without  especial 
is  very  freq-jnt  of  Alläh;  see  below),  the  Eternal  meaning),  the  Shaper  (tfA///»/(iaw/r,  liii.  24  only), 
(a/^twtady  cxii.  2  only;  but  the  exact  meaning  the  Beginner  (d/-;/i«A/i),  the  Restorer  ( al-mu"id , 
and  origin  of  this  ktyönivov  were  uncertain  these  two  not  as  epithets  in  the  Kor'ftn,  but  the 

to  the  earliest  commentators;  comp.  Tabari,  xxx,  idea  frequently,  e.  g.  xxix.  x 8 ;  lxxxv  13)  the 
196,  7),  the  Mighty  (#iAc<r;/r,  often),  the  Grand  Giver  of  Life  ( al-muhy} ,  xli.  39  only,  but  the 
(al^attm  y  often),  the  Dominant  (tiUkahhar,  xii.  idea  often),  the  Giver  of  Death  ( al-mumit,  not 
39,  etc.),  the  Haughty  (< al-mufakabbir ,  lix.  23  as  epithet  in  KorJan,  but  the  idea  frequently, 
only;  an  epithet  of  dispraise  when  used  of  any  e.  g.  xv.  23),  the  Heir  (ai-waritky  3)  of  all 
one  but  Allah),  the  Great  ( al-kab\r ,  often),  the  when  all  save  him  arc  dead,  the  Reckoner  and 
Laudable  (</A//«r///7</,  often),  the  Glorious  ( al-ma -  Recorder  of  all  things  in  a  book  ( al-muh(iy  not 
iijïJ,  xi.  76;  lxxxv.  J5  only;  otherwise  of  Koran  as  epithet,  but  idea  frequently,  comp,  xxxvi.  11; 
itself;  another  of  the  Names,  uu/-//iüd/'td'\  docs  lxxviii.  29),  the  Sender  of  the  dead  from  the 
not  occur  in  the  KorYin),  the  Generous  ( al-kantn ,  graves  (a/-ba  not  as  epithet  in  the  KorYtn, 
often;  in  Arabic  means  strictly  gcncrosus),  lie  of  but  idea  very  frequently),  the  Assembler  of  all, 
Majesty  and  Generosity  (d/tu  'l-djalal  tra  l-ihram^  again,  at  the  last  ( dl-djatn? ,  iii.  7;  iv.  1 39),  the 
lv.  78),  the  Majestic  \al-djalil\  as  epithet  not  in  Strcngthencr  ( al^mukit ,  iv.  87  only),  the  Guardian 
Korean  but  the  idea  in  other  forms  is  very  frequent),  ( al-hafiz ,  lxxxvi.  4  only),  the  King  (at-matik,  often), 
the  Strong  (al-kawl,  often),  the  Firm  ( \abmattn ,  the  Lord  of  Kingship  ( malik  al-nmlk,  iii.  25  only), 

#  li.  58  only),  the  Knowcr  ( al^alim ,  often),  the  the  Governor  (<//-?<'<///,  xiii.  12  ouly),  the  l’re- 
Subtle  ( al~la{\f ,  vi.  103  etc.),  the  Aware  (al-k!i.<im  vailer  ( al-Muktadir ,  xviii.  43  etc.),  the  Tyrant 
//r,  often),  the  Wise  ( al-hak'tm ,  often),  the  Hearer  ( al-tjjtibbar,  lix.  23  only,  the  word  elsewhere,  9 
(al-samfy  often),  the  Seer  ( al-baftr ,  often),  the  times,  is  used  of  men  and  in  a  bad  sense  only, 
Holy  King  (al-malik  a/-kuddiïs,  lix.  23;  lxii.  I  coupled  with  sjtakly  ‘as},  mutakabbir,  comp, 

only;  kuddiis  alone  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  the  last  as  applied  to  Allah). 

Names;  but  it  occurs  only  in  combination  with  Allah  is  thus  the  absolute  Creator,  Sustainer, 
King;  what  idea  Muhammed  associated  with  it  Ruler,  Destroyer,  Restorer,  Recorder;  there  is  no 

is  quite  obscure,  perhaps  only  of  separateness;  power  nor  strength  save  in  him.  Expressions  can* 

elsewhere  the  root  is  used  only  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  used  of  him  in  his  absoluteness,  which  would 
Gabriel;  of  the  Holy  Land;  of  the  Holy  Wadi  in  mean  evil,  if  used  of  men,  who  have  no  such 

which  Allah  met  Moses;  of  the  angels  sanctifying  primal  right.  He  is  the  Exalter  ( at-râj Ve)  and  the 

Allah;  the  commentators  explain  it,  of  course,  as  Honourer  (<?Awk7î2),  and  he  is  the  Abascr  (<xA 
ft  terra  of  tanzt h ),  the  Peace (?;  al-saiam ,  lix.  23  mudhi/f).  He  is  the  Withholder  ( 'a  l- man tK)  and 
only;  again  the  idea  is  quite  obscure  but  is  al-  he  is  the  Advantager  (al-nUj?)\  he  is  the  De- 
.most  certainly  not  “peace”;  the  commentators  ferrer  ( al-miïakhkhir )  and  he  is  the  Advancer(tfA 
explain  as  jj/Jwrt=aimmunity  from  lack  or  defect”,  mukaddim).  He  is  the  Contracter  {al-kabuf)  and 
which  is  not  at  all  impossible.  It  may  be  only  a  he  is  the  Spreader  (a/-basi()\  he  is  the  Distresser 
reminiscence  of  some  phrase  of  a  Christian  rcli-  ( al-darr ).  It  is  true  that  these  last  do  not  occur 
gious  service  caught  up  by  Muhammed),  Justice  (?;  as  epithets  in  the  Korean;  but  their  roots  are 
a  AW/;  occurs  in  tradition  only  but  is  worth  common  as  used  of  Allah.  Curiously  enough,  the 
adding,  as  no  other  of  the  Names  represents  the  epithet  form  of  the  last,  the  Distresser,  is  used 
same  idea;  nearest  comes  the  Best  of  Judges  =  in  the  Korean  of  Satan  (lviii.  1 1). 

thair  al-hâkitmn ,  vii.  85;  x.  109;  xii.  80  only;  Next,  Allah  in  relation  to  mankind.  He  is  the 
but  W/  in  the  Korean  is  used  differently),  the  Compassionate  Compassionator  (al-rahman  «/- 
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raklm )  or  the  Compassionate  Rahman,  according 
to  the  degree  of  nominality  which  we  assign  to 
Rahmän .  These  are  the  most  frequent  of  the  epi¬ 
thets,  and  stand  at  the  head  of  all  the  Sllras  but 
one.  Also  al-RahmSn  was  at  one  time  used  by 
Muhammed  as  a  proper  name,  equivalent  to  Allah, 
and  the  Meccans  regarded  this  as  one  of  his  in¬ 
novations.  Compare  the  story  of  the  treaty  of 
Uudaibiya  where  they  rejected  the  formula  con¬ 
taining  it  and  insisted  on  the  old  Meccan  form 
“In  thy  name,  O  Allah!”  (Baid&wi,  on  Kor’än 
xlviii.  26;  Ibn  Hisham,  ed.  Wüstcnf.,  i.  747). 

That  Muhammed  derived  the  formula  from  South 
Arabia  seems  proved;  see  a  paper  by  Mordtmann 
and  Müller  in  Wiener  Zeit  sc  hr.  f.  die  Kunde 
d.  Morgen!,  x.  285  et  seq .  But  it  was  no  mere 
formula.  Man's  standing  naked,  defenceless  and 
excuseless  in  God’s  presence  was  one  of  Mu- 
hammed’s  most  dominant  ideas,  and  is  expressed 
in  these  Names  more  frequently  than  any  other. 
From  the  root  meaning  “to  forgive”  comes  a 
crescendo  of  three:  the  Forgiver  ( [al-ghajir ,  vii. 
154;  xl.  2  only),  the  Much  Forgiver  ( al-ghafür , 
often),  the  Forgiver  far  métier  (al-ghuffar^  xx. 
84  etc.).  He  is  also  the  Pardoner  ( al-afüw ,  iv. 
46  etc.),  the  Clement  ( al-halim ,  often),  the  Re¬ 
peater  ( al'tawwïib ,  ii.  35  etc.;  used  also  of  man), 
the  Grateful  ( al-sJiakür ,  xxxv.  27  etc.;  used  also 
of  man,  and  explained  by  commentators  as  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  Allah,  “the  acknowledger  of 
thanksgiving”),  the  Very  Patient  ( a!*sahür ,  not 
as  epithet  in  the  Korean,  but  idea  frequently). 
Two  more  intimate  Names  of  the  same  class,  are 
the  Kind  ( al-rd'üf \  ii.  138  etc.)  and  the  Loving 
( at-wadüd, ,  xi.  92;  lxxxv.  14  only).  But  he  is  also 
the  Watcher  ( al-rahib ,  iv.  I  etc.),  the  Reckoner 
( al-hasib ,  iv.  88;  xxxiti.  39  only),  the  Witness 
(ai-s/tahldy  often).  Again,  on  man's  behalf,  he  is 
the  Faithful  (al-nn?  min  ;  of  man  it  means  “the 
believing”),  the  Protector  ( al-muhaintin ,  lix.  23 
only),  the  Guide  ( al-hadl ,  often),  the  Guardian 
(ai-ivakll,  often),  the  Patron  (<r/-7<w//,  often).  The 
last  word  is  used  of  men  also,  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  doctrine  of  saints  in  Islam.  It  means,  lite¬ 
rally,  one  who  is  near,  a  comrade  or  companion, 
and  thus  can  be  either  the  aiding  patron  or  the 
dependent  client.  That  there  is  a  special  class  of 
the  latter,  the  wails  or  saints,  the  proof  text  is 
Korean,  x.  63:  “llo!  the  walls  of  Allah,  there  is 
no  fear  upon  them,  and  they  sorrow  not”.  Natu¬ 
rally,  then,  he  is  the  Avenger  ÇaUmuntakim,  not 
as  epithet  in  Kor’an;  but  comp.  v.  96),  and  the 
final  Opener  ( al-fattah ,  xxxiv.  25,  and  in  other 
forms)  who  judges  and  distinguishes  and  divides 
between  men  —  used  also  to  indicate  the  “opener” 
of  gain  and  victory.  And  as  all  things  arc  in  his 
hands,  so  all  comes  from  him.  He  is  the  Giver 
( al-wahhab ,  iii.  6  etc.),  the  Provider  ( al~razzak , 
li.  58  only  as  epithet;  but  the  idea  of  the  depen¬ 
dence  of  all  creation  upon  risk  from  Allah  is 
very  frequent),  the  Answerer  of  prayer  (af-mud/lb, 
xi.  64  only;  but  the  conception  of  prayer  and 
petition  is  frequent);  the  Giver  (a/-muc(i)  and 
the  Sufliccr  ( dl*mughnï)f  taken  later  in  sense  of 
the  Knricher  do  not  occur  as  epithet  in  the  Kor’än, 
but  their  ideas  are  fundamental.  Comp.  e.  g.  xx. 
52  and  iv.  129. 

Man's  relation  to  Allah,  then,  is  that  of  depen¬ 
dence.  lie  needs  Allah's  forgiveness  and  patience. 
Allah  is  a  watcher  and  reckoner  over  him;  but 
he  is  also  a  faithful  protector  and  guide.  From 


him  comes  all  “sustenance*9  in  the  widest  sense. 
He  does  everything  directly  —  hence  these  epithets 
—  and,  logically,  no  angels  or  intermediaries  are 
needed  in  the  scheme.  They  must  be  in  Islam, 
because  Muhammed  found  them  in  the  fundamental 
religion  of  his  day  and  had  to  accept  them.  And 
all  is  by  his  will:  “he  leadeth  astray  whom  he 
wills,  and  guideth  aright  whom  he  wills”  (xiii. 
27;  xvi.  95;  lxxiv.  34).  Each  one  can  but  hope 
that  Allah  will  guide  him  aright,  submit  himself 
to  Allah  in  absolute  fear,  and  trust  that  Allah  will 
not  cause  him  to  forget  and  be  of  the  losers  in 
the  Fire  (lix.  19,  20).  Antinomies  had  no  terrors 
for  Muhammed.  He,  evidently,  never  thought  about 
predestination  and  free-will,  whatever  later  tradi¬ 
tions  may  have  put  into  his  mouth;  he  expressed 
each  side  as  he  saw  it  at  the  moment,  and  as 
the  need  of  the  moment  stood.  So  Allah  is  kind, 
loving,  patient  (see  above)  on  one  side,  and  on 
another  he  says:  “I  created  not  the  ßjinn  and 
mankind  save  that  they  should  worship  me.  1 
seek  not  from  them  any  sustenance,  and  I  seek 
not  that  they  should  feed  me”.  Allah  is  the 
Sustainer,  He  of  strength,  the  Firm!  (li.  56 — 58). 
Again  he  is  the  Haughty  ( al*mutakabbir\  the 
Tyrant  (al~$abbîtr)\  if  he  aids,  he  also  distresses 
(darr).  Again:  “Whom  Allah  guideth  aright,  he 
allows  himself  to  be  guided  aright,  and  whom  he 
leads  astray,  they  are  the  losers”  (vii.  177).  And 
so  frequently  Allah  is  said  to  lead  astray  ( da II). 
And  whenever  the  root  (bc  occurs  (iv.  154;  vii. 
98,  99;  ix.  88,  94;  x.  75;  xvi.  no;  xxx.  59; 
xl.  37;  xlvii.  18;  lxiii.  3)  it  expresses  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  that  Allah  “seals”  the  hearts  of  the 
unbelievers  that  they  may  not  believe.  These 
aspects  of  Allah  may  not  be  contradictory;  but 
their  separate  statement  thus  and  the  emphasis 
upon  the  last  were  full  of  meaning  for  the  future 
theological  development. 

Muhammed’s  position,  then,  was  thcistic  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  his  theology  was  theocentric. 
Yet  it  might  rather  be  said  that  he  was  God- 
intoxicated,  than  that  he  had  a  theology.  Certain 
ideas  and  phrases  dominated  him,  and  he  neither 
thought  nor  cared  whither  they  might  lead.  Thu* 
Allah  was  for  him  the  Reality  (at-hakk)  ;  but  he 
never  asked  what  that  meant.  He  would  have 
said,  without  hesitation,  that  there  was  when 
there  was  nothing  but  Allah.  Whether  he  would 
have  gone  on  to  say  that  there  would  be  when 
there  would  be  nothing  but  Allah  —  as  did  some 
later  sects  —  is  uncertain.  If  put  in  a  rhetorical 
form,  he  would  probably  have  accepted  it  as  an 
exalting  of  Allah  over  his  creatures.  In  fact,  he 
pushed  in  certain  phrases  the  absolute  existence 
of  Allah  so  far  that  the  later,  pantheistic  develop¬ 
ment  is  amply  conditioned  and  explained.  This 
occurs  especially  in  connection  with  the  phrase  % 
“the  Face  of  Allah”,  a  phrase  of  unknown  origin, 
but  which  for  some  reason  seems  to  have  impres¬ 
sed  him  deeply.  The  word  “face”  (waßh)  in  the 
Kor'fin  is  used  frequently  with  the  meaning  “self9 
(nafs,  (that)  in  connection  with  men  (e.  g.  ii.  106  ; 
iii.  18;  iv.  124;  vi.  79;  x.  105;  xxx.  29,42;  xxxt. 
21;  xxxix.  25;  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  idiom), 
but  when  used  of  Allah,  more  colour  and 
flavour  of  the  original  metaphor  seem  to  remain, 
though  the  ultimate  meaning  is  undoubtedly  “self”. 
Thus,  men  act  out  of  desire  for  the  Face  of  Allah 
(ii.  274;  xiii.  22;  xcii,  20);  they  “desire9'  or 
“make  for  (yuridüna)  the  Face  of  Allah”  (vi. 
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5s;  xr\i\.  ay;  xxx.  37,  38);  they  “act  for  the 
take  of  the  Face  of  Allah**  (lxxvi.  9).  Then  come 
the  great  texts:  “Allah*!  are  the  East  and  the 
West;  wherever  ye  turn,  there  it  the  Face  of 
Allah”  (ii.  109);  “Everything  goe*  to  destruction 
(halik)  except  his  Face*’  (xxviii.  88);  “Whoever 
is  upon  it  (the  earth)  is  fleeting  (Jani)\  and  the 
Face  of  the  Lord  abides,  He  of  Majesty  and  Ge¬ 
nerosity**  (lv.  26).  In  each  case,  “Allah  Himself* 
could  be  substituted  with  no  essential  loss;  but 
Muiiammed,  undoubtedly,  felt  the  picturcsqucncss 
of  the  phrase,  and  later  Sufism  built  thereon  its 
theories.  With  the  commentators,  the  explanation 
is  that  all  things  besides  Allih  arc  only  “possi¬ 
ble  of  existence”  (w«wW»),  while  he  is  “neces¬ 
sary  of  existence”  (yvätfjib  al-u'itif/ud)  ;  they  may, 
therefore,  be  described  according  to  their  essen¬ 
tial  definition  os  “non-existent”  (macdiïw) ;  i.  e. 
because  they  may  go  to  destruction,  they  are 
going  to  destruction.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
such  a  distinction,  or,  in  fact,  any  clear  thought 
was  in  Muhammcd’s  mind. 

lie  left,  then,  this  problem  for  the  future  Islflm. 
It  had  to  reconcile  the  intense  personality  and 
clear  separateness  of  Allih  from  the  world  with 
a  direct  working  in  the  world,  which  amounts  to 
immanence.  The  problem  was  further  complicated 
by  diverse  phrases  which  suggested  the  essential 
noa-cxistence  of  everything  except  Allah.  It  may 
be  said  here,  in  short,  that  the  scholastic  theo¬ 
logians  followed  the  idea  of  personality,  and  se¬ 
parated  Allah  from  his  creation  to  a  point  where 
it  was  hard  for  them  to  explain  how  he  could 
affect  the  world;  in  doing  this  they  developed 
the  doctrines  of  tanzt h  (removal)  and  mukhalafa 
(difference),  i.  c.  removal  from  Allah  of  all  qua¬ 
lities  of  impermanence,  and  assertion  of  the  es¬ 
sential  difference  of  his  qualities  and  the  simi¬ 
larly  named  qualities  Of  human  beings.  The  hi>tory 
of  the  development  of  Süfism,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  that  of  a  gradual  merging  of  the  world  in  Al¬ 
lah,  until  it  could  be  asserted  that  Allah  was  All. 
The  Aristotelian-Neoplatonic  philosophers  followed 
a  third  line.  Working  essentially  in  independence 
of  the  exegesis  of  the  Korean,  but  seeking,  for 
protection  at  least,  to  adapt  themselves  to  its 
statements,  they  reached  the  other  pantheistic  po¬ 
sition  that  All,  i.  e.  the  Aristotelian  World,  was 
Allah.  It  was  the  life  work  of  al-f ’*ha/.5ll  to  me¬ 
diate,  and  to  state  a  position  which  orthodox 
Islam  has  not  yet  passed. 

It  should  now  be  in  place  to  take  up  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Muhammed  as  developed  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions.  But  to  attempt  to  find  in  them  anything 
that  can  be  assigned  to  him  with  historic  cer¬ 
tainty  is  a  perfectly  hopeless  task.  A  large  cle¬ 
ment,  it  is  quite  plain,  cannot  be  due  to  him; 
and  what  nucleus  really  came  from  his  lips  we 
probably  never  shall  know.  Goldziher  has  taught 
us  that  the  traditions  are  really  a  record  of  the 
first  centuries  of  dogmatic  strife,  that  therein  is 
their  true  historical  value.  But  that  record  is  so 
confused,  misdated,  indirect,  misleading,  that  it 
can  be  used  only  to  illustrate  and  supplement 
other  more  direct  sources.  Any  consideration, 
therefore,  of  the  traditions,  either  with  reference 
to  the  views  of  Muhammed  or  to  those  of  the 
carl/  Muslim  Church,  must  now  be  brief.  Even 
where  the  traditions  have  points  of  similarity  with 
the  Koran,  these  are  deceptive.  Thus,  in  the 
Korean  Muhammed  develops  quite  naively  two 


separate  views  of  Allih's  working,  one  rigidly 
predestinarian  and  the  other  leaving  scope  for 
free-will.  This  was  due  to  a  real  confusion  in  his 
own  mind.  But  the  similar  phenomenon  in  the 
traditions  had  a  different  origin.  There  it  was 
due  to  the  contradictory  traditions  having  ori- 
ginated  in  opposing  schools,  who  freely  forged  and 
fathered  them  on  the  Prophet  in  support,  each, 
of  their  own  views.  There  are  traditions  which 
state  very  clearly  that  Muhammed  objected  to  all 
such  discussions,  while  there  arc  others,  in  which 
he  enters  on  the  subject  at  length.  But  the  first 
of  these  arc  equally  suspicious  with  the  second, 
they  arc  probably  due  to  that  party  which  ob* 
jeeted  for  long  to  the  use  of  reason  (calt)  in 
theology,  and  contented  itself  with  repeating  the 
formulae  which  tradition  brought  to  them  (nakt). 
In  the  traditions,  then,  come  the  following  ex¬ 
pansions  and  differences.  There  is  a  marked  my¬ 
thological  increase.  The  figure  of  Allah  becomes 
more  picturesque,  and  his  relations  to  the  angels 
and  devils  more  detailed.  The  doctrine  of  the 
latter  is  more  developed,  and  the  simplicity  of 
Alklh’s  working  obscured  (frequent  in  al-llukharl*s 
see  specially  À "itab  al-tawhid  and  Bad 3 
a/’lba/l).  The  Face  of  Allah  recurs,  and  also  his 
throne  (W.r//);  the  cosmography  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  is  worked  out.  He  descends  to  the 
lowest  heaven  (al^sama  al-dtinya)  and  cries:  “Is 
there  a  suppliant?  Is  there  a  seeker  of  forgive¬ 
ness”?  ( Kitab  al-tazi'hid  in  §ahlk  of  al-Bukhari, 
cd.  Cairo,  1312,  iv.  179).  Then  there  is  the  story 
of  the  man  who  will  be  last  in  Paradise,  and  of 
how  he  will  make  Allah  laugh  (/A,  iv.  172,  1 73). 
At  last,  Allah  will  take  the  earth  on  one  of  his 
fingers  and  the  heavens  on  another,  and  cry 
aloud:  “I  am  the  King,  where  are  the  kings  of 
the  earth”?  ( ib .  iv.  167,  181).  He  will  press  his 
foot  down  in  hell,  so  as  to  make  room  there 
(iv.  167,  175).  Ilis  eyes,  mentioned  in  the  singular 
and  the  plural  in  the  Koran  (sing,  in  xx.  40), 
arc  opposed  to  the  one  eye  of  al-Dadjdjäl  (/A,  iv. 
169).  Secondly,  His  qualities  become  still  more 
flatly  contradictory.  A  saying  recurs  frequently: 
“My  mercy  overcomes  or  precedes  my  wrath”  (e.  g. 

/A  iv.  169,  175),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  Is 
the  monstrous  tradition:  “These  to  heaven,  and  I 
care  not;  these  to  hell,  and  I  care  not”  (comp. 
Ihya*  of  al-Ghazalf,  edit,  with  comitf.  of  Saiyid 
Murtadft,  vol.  vii.  p.  308).  It  is  significant  that  it  is 
precisely  on  such  questions  of  salvation  that  the 
most  glaring  contradictions  appear.  At  one  point, 
the  recital  of  the  first  half  of  the  creed  and  a 
minimum  of  works  is  judged  enough,  and  at 
another,  999  men  out  of  1000  shall  go  to  the 
Fire.  It  is  true  that  this  is  turned  to  a  jest;  the 
999  are  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  people  of 
Vàdjûdj  and  Mädjüdj  ('A  iii.  143).  Evidently,  we 
have  here  echoes  of  later  controversy.  Still  clearer 
is  this  when  it  is  said  that  the  saved  remnant 
of  the  people  will  be  in  Syria  (#A  iv.  176),  an 
unmistakable  reference  to  the  Umaiyads.  Again, 
there  is  the  absurd  explanation  of  the  uncover¬ 
ing  of  the  leg  at  the  Last  Day  (Korean,  lxviii. 
42),  an  explanation  that  Muhammed  would  never 
have  dreamt  of,  but  which  has  become  fixed  in 
Muslim  exegesis  (fyihïh.  p.  173;  comp.  Durra  of 
al-GhazaH,  edit.  Gauthier,  p.  69).  A  similar  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  exegete  the  strange  name  of 
Allah,  al-salâm  (al-Bukharl,  loc .  riV.,  iv.  167).  There 
arc  long  traditions,  too,  on  free-will  etc.  (p.  176), 
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on  the  doctrine  of  intercession  (pp.  169,  181); 
others  of  Mordjnte  tendency  (pp.  175,  180); 
that  Allah  can  be  called  a  “thing”  (jißP\  p.170); 
that  Allfth  was  and  there  was  nothing  before 
him  (h5n  Allah  toa-lam  yakun  t£a?  fab/ahu,  p. 
170).  With  the  last,  we  fairly  reach  Muctazilite 
metaphysics.  The  traditions,  plainly,  are  no  historic 
stage  by  themselves. 

111.  The  doctrine  of  the  person  of  AllUh  as 
developed  in  the  Muslim  Church •  The  thcocentric 
nature  of  Muhammcd’*  religious  ideas  and  the 
influences  which  were  active  in  the  later  develop¬ 
ment,  especially  that  of  the  theology  of  the  Greek 
Church,  with  its  great  emphasis  on  the  person  of 
God  —  as  opposed  to  the  Latin  Church  with  its 
doctrine  of  sin,  and  the  Reformed  Churches  with 
their  doctrine  of  Scripture  —  made  this  doctrine 
( a  l- taw  hid \  “the  unifying”)  cover  the  greater  part 
of  the  field  of  Muslim  theological  thought.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  expressions  of  Muhammcd,  partly  con¬ 
cretely  poetical  and  partly  crudely  metaphysical, 
went  to  condition  future  controversies.  With  only 
a  little  ingenuity  in  one-sidedness  an  absolutely 
anthropomorphic  deity  could  be  put  together,  or 
a  practically  pantheistic,  or  a  coldly  and  aloofly 
rationalistic.  The  only  impossibility,  as  the  Muta¬ 
bilités  found  in  the  end,  was  a  faineant  God,  a 
stripped,  abstract  idea. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
an  article  to  trace  this  development  qua  develop¬ 
ment.  The  most  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  give 
the  different  tendencies,  with  the  influences  bearing 
upon  them  and  the  results  to  which  they  came. 
For  details  and  a  more  precise  working  out  of 
historical  relationships,  the  present  writer  ventures 
to  refer  to  his  Development  of  Muslim  Theology , 
etc.,  p.  119—287. 

The  first  steps  towards  resolving  Muhammcd*» 
brilliant  contradictions  seem  to  have  been  forced 
by  the  early  civil  wars.  Men  were  compelled  to 
ask  themselves  what  really  constituted  a  Muslim 
—  what  was  of  faith  as  to  Islam.  Wrhat  view  of 
Allah  must  be  held;  of  man's  responsibility  and 
of  Allah*»  supreme  control?  Naturally,  some  would 
damn  nil  who  did  not  hold  and  profess  in  every 
particular  with  themselves,  while  political  neces¬ 
sities  would  lead  others  to  some  simple  external 
test,  leaving  the  rest  to  Allah,  who  alone  knew 
the  hearts  of  men.  So  the  Murdji  itc  sect  arose 
with  its  doctrine  of  irjj*t\  postponing  such  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  I «ist  Day.  Similar!^  on  free-will,  the 
usual  extremists  appeared  with  the  usual  attempts 
at  mediation.  Such  and  such  political  opponents 
could  or  could  not  help  what  they  did.  So  the 
Kadarites  and  IJjabritcs  arose. 

Hut  very  soon  other  clarifying,  if  complicating, 
influences  came  to  bear  from  without.  The  elaborate 
doctrine  of  God  in  the  Greek  Church,  especially 
as  formulated  by  John  of  Damascus,  led  men  on 
from  the  simple  Names  of  Allah  to  questionings 
as  to  his  Qualities  ({if at).  Muhammcd  could  call 
him  this  and  that,  but  what  was  meant  thereby? 
they  were  forced  to  ask.  They  found  that  some 
explained  the  persons  in  the  Christian  Trinity  as 
hypostatized  qualities.  Evidently  they  must  run 
no  risk  of  nine  and  ninety  persons  in  Allah.  Vet 
the  very  nominally  in  Muhammcd *s  statement  of 
these  qualities  raised  dangers.  There  was  growing, 
also,  a  belief  that  one  of  Allah's  qualities  — 
although  not  expressed  in  a  Name  —  must  be 
Speech  (ha/am).  This,  especially,  must  be  guarded 


against  hypostatizing  into  a  Logos.  At  all  points 
there  was  need  of  careful  definition. 

Another  influence  was  Greek  philosophy.  The 
students  of  it  in  Islam  were  going  to  the  roots 
of  all  things,  and,  with  it  as  guide,  they  attacked 
the  problem  of  the  nature  of  Allah.  Unity  (tawhld\ 
religiously  and  philosophically,  they  had  to  pre¬ 
serve;  but,  in  preserving  it,  the  nature  of  Allah 
himself  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  bare,  undefin- 
able  something, described  in  negatives.  For  example, 
Allah  for  Muhammed  was  the  Knower  ( al-alim ). 
Therefore,  he  must  have  the  quality  V/jw,  “know¬ 
ledge”.  But  of  what  was  his  knowledge,  of  some¬ 
thing  within  himself  or  without?  If  the  first,  there 
was  a  duality  in  himself ;•  if  the  second,  his  know¬ 
ledge  depended  upon  something  outside  of  himself 
and  was  not  absolute;  therefore  he  himself,  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  this  quality,  was  not  absolute.  Evidently, 
if  Allah’s  unity  and  independence  were  to  be 
preserved,  he  could  not  be  given  any  positive 
description. 

In  this  development  three  tendencies  persistently 
appear.  There  is  traditionalism  (, ttakl ),  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  doctrine  because  it  was  accepted  and 
taught  in  the  past.  Its  followers  were  called  the 
people  of  tradition  (Ahl  al-hadith)\  they  followed 
proofs  which  they  had  heard  ( adilla  sanfiya), 
derived  from  the  Kortin,  the  Sunna  (Usage  of  the 
Prophet  as  expressed  in  haditJis)  and  the  Agreement 
(itjjma')  of  the  Muslim  people.  For  them  reason  must 
not  be  applied  either  to  criticise  or  to  expand;  the 
statement  must  be  taken  just  os  it  stands.  For 
example,  in  the  Koran  we  read  that  Allah  has 
settled  himself  firmly  upon  his  throne  (e.  g.  Kortin 
xx.  4).  That  must  be  believed  ;  we  must  not  argue 
about  it;  we  must  not  ask  how  he  so  sits;  we 
must  not  go  on  to  compare  his  sitting  with  that 
of  a  man;  we  must  stay  by  the  recorded  word. 
This  has  developed  into  the  phrase  bi-la  kaifa 
wa-la  tashblh ,  “without  enquiring  how  and  with¬ 
out  making  comparison”.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
this  is  not  a  permanent  position.  And  so,  two 
further  steps  were  taken,  one  by  the  general 
body  of  Muslims,  the  other  by  certain  more  ri¬ 
gidly  logical.  There  developed  the  doctrine  of 
mu  kind  a/ a,  “difference”;  everything  in  Allah  is 
different  from  the  similarly  named  thing  in  men; 
wc  must  not  think  of  it  as  like.  This  is  also 
called  tanzlh ,  “removing”,  that  is  removing  Allah 
from  any  danger  of  confusion  or  association  with 
his  creatures.  In  general,  this  process  stopped  at 
a  point  where  it  was  still  possible  to  form  a 
conception  of  Allah.  He  was  different,  it  was 
conceded;  but  still,  Allah  must  be  thinkable,  and 
these  names  and  phrases  gave  a  thought  of  him 
not  essentially  wrong;  we  could  not  get  from  them 
what  he  was,  but  something  like  what  he  was. 
Others,  however,  went  further  and  argued  that 
!  from  these  expressions  we  could  gain  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  Allah's  real  nature.  That  nature  must  al¬ 
ways  be  a  mystery  to  us,  and  wc  need  not  think 
that  even  the  Names  gave  any  light.  The  Kortin 
calls  Allah  “the  Most  Merciful  of  them  that  show 
mercy”  (vii.  150;  xii.  64,  92;  xxi.  83);  but  that 
cannot  mean  for  us  that  he  has  the  human  qua¬ 
lity  of  mercy,  or  of  anything  in  any  way  similar. 
The  course  of  things  in  the  world  disproves  that. 
He  has  only  given  himself  that  Name,  and  what 
the  Name  means  wc  cannot  know  and  should  not 
enquire.  The  great  division  here  lies  in  admit¬ 
ting  or  rejecting  the  possibility  of  any  discover- 
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in«  of  the  nature  of  AUfth  other  than  purely  ne¬ 
gative  —  he  is  not  this,  he  is  not  that.  But,  natu¬ 
rally,  there  hare  been  many  subdivisions,  varying 
from  simple  exhortation  to  hold  the  faith  of  the 
Fathers  (al-salaf)  and  not  enquire  too  closely 
into  the  sacred  mysteries  to  a  sweeping  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  thesis  that  the  absolute  is  the  un¬ 
knowable.  Only,  in  Islftm  the  latter  position  does 
not  lead  to  agnosticism,  but  back  to  a  depen¬ 
dence  on  authority.  The  main  tendency  now  seems 
to  be  towards  that  latter  position,  and  though  the 
work  of  earlier  theologians  is  accepted  because  of 
familiarity  and  antiquity,  formal  theology  at  the 
present  day  is  more  and  more  tanzik.  In  Cairo, 
at  present,  the  rhyme  is  current:  Kit  11*  md  khatar 
bi-bâlik ,  fa -It  tv  a  hälik,  wallah  bi-kkiläf  ijkjtlik, 
“Everything  that  comes  into  your  mind  is  pe¬ 
rishing,  and  AllSh  is  different  from  that”.  That 
is,  Allah  is  different  from  any  thought  we  can 
possibly  have,  for  our  thoughts  arc  of  transitory 
things. 

The  second  tendency  is  rationalism.  All  would 
recognize  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  reason  (W/), 
but  would  differ  as  to  its  being  a  normal  source 
of  theological  truth.  We  have  already  seen  the 
beginnings  of  this  in  the  study  of  Greek  philo¬ 
sophy.  The  Muctazilites  [q.  v.]  continued  that  de¬ 
velopment,  and  frankly  reasoned  out  their  reli¬ 
gious  position,  creating  their  theology  by  means 
of  reason.  On  the  doctrine  of  Allah,  they,  as  we 
have  seen,  especially  objected  to  his  qualities. 
These  were  contrary  to  his  unity;  at  least  they 
must  be  described  as  being  his  essence,  not  as 
in  his  essence.  But  they  tended  to  reject  them 
altogether,  and  to  reduce  Allah  to  a  vague  unity. 
They  further  objected  to  absolute  predcstinarianism 
as  contrary  to  Allah's  justice  (W/).  Their  rejection 
of  the  possibility  of  the  Beatific  Vision  of  Allah 
in  Paradise  was  part  ot  their  jealousy  for  his 
spirituality.  These  three  points,  then,  unity,  justice, 
spirituality,  are  their  position  in  brief,  which  they 
founded  on  and  maintained  by  dialectic.  This,  of 
course,  drove  in  time  the  traditional  party  to 
similar  weapons.  But  with  them  dialectic  was 
purely  defensive;  the  doctrines  were  already  given 
and  accepted.  Yet  reconstruction  could  not  fail  to 
go  on,  if  only  in  form  of  statement. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Ilidjra,  and  especially  at  the  hands  of  nl- 
Ashcar!  [q.  v.]  that  the  use  of  dialectic  ( kaläm ) 
was  finally  and  fully  accepted  by  orthodox  Islam. 
Thereafter,  only  extreme  traditionalists  objected 
to  it;  scholastic  theology  was  founded.  The  final 
system  of  al-A$hcarI  himself  followed  strictly  or¬ 
thodox  lines.  It  was  simply  the  phrase:  “without 
enquiring  how,  and  without  making  comparison1’. 
The  first  element  was  directed  against  the  Mu(- 
tazilites,  and  the  second  against  anthropomor¬ 
phism  (tadjswi).  On  free-will,  he  took  a  middle 
course  and  taught  a  doctrine,  the  puzzle  of  Islam 
ever  since.  It  is  that  there  is  in  the  creature  a 
certain  power  of  “acquiring”  ( iktisab )  his  actions, 
which,  though  they  arc  strictly  produced  by  Al¬ 
lah,  makes  them  also  his  own. 

The  school  of  al- Assart  followed  him  closely 
In  its  creed;  but  developed  his  metaphysical  ideas 
into  a  system  which  was  finally  formulated  by  al- 
BityillanJ  [q.  v.]  (d.  403  =  1012 — 1013)  and  there¬ 
after  won  its  way  to  being  the  ultimate  Muslim 
conception  of  the  nature  and  relationship  of  Allah 
and  his  world.  It  has  been  stated  thus  (Macdo¬ 


nald,  Development  9/  Muslim  Theology,  pp.  SOI 
et  stf.): 

•First,  as  to  ontology.  The  object  of  the  Ash> 
rites  was  that  of  Kant,  to  fix  the  relation  of 
knowledge  to  the  thing  in  itself.  Thus,  ai-BäJkil- 
Unl  defined  knowledge  (C/V«v't  as  cognition  (mac- 
rifa)  of  a  thing  as  it  is  in  Itself.  But  in  reaching 
that  “thing  in  itself1  they  were  much  more  thorough 
than  Kant.  Only  two  of  the  Aristotelian  catego¬ 
ries  survived  their  attack,  substance  and  quality. 
The  others,  quantity,  place,  time  and  the  rest, 
were  only  relationships  (ftibars)  existing  subjec¬ 
tively  in  the  mind  of  the  knower,  and  not  things. 
But  a  relationship,  they  argued,  if  real,  must  exist 
in  something  and  a  quality  cannot  exist  in  an¬ 
other  quality,  only  in  a  substance.  Yet  it  could 
not  exist  in  either  of  the  two  things  which  it 
brought  together;  for  example,  in  the  cause  or 
the  effect.  It  must  be  in  a  third  thing.  But  to 
bring  this  third  thing  and  the  first  two  together, 
other  relationships  would  be  needed  and  other 
things  for  these  relationships  to  exist  in.  Thus 
we  would  be  led  back  in  an  infinite  sequence, 
and  they  had  taken  over  from  Aristotle  the  po¬ 
sition  that  such  an  infinite  scries  backwards  (/<*- 
salsul)  is  inadmissible.  Relationships,  then,  had 
no  real  existence  but  were  mere  phantoms,  sub¬ 
jective  non-entities.  Further,  the  Aristotelian  view 
of  matter  was  now  impossible  for  them.  All  the 
categories  had  gone  except  substance  and  quality; 
and  among  them,  passion.  Matter,  then,  could 
not  have  the  possibility  of  suffering  the  impress 
of  form.  A  possibility  is  neither  an  entity,  nor  A 
non-entity,  but  a  subjectivity  purely.  But  with 
the  suffering  matter,  the  active  form  and  all  causes 
must  also  go.  They,  too,  arc  mere  subjectivities. 
Again,  qualities,  for  these  thinkers,  became  mere 
accidents.  The  fleeting  character  of  appearances 
I  drove  them  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
I  such  thing  as  a  quality  planted  in  the  nature  of 
a  thing;  that  the  idea  “nature”  did  not  exist. 
Then  this  drove  them  further.  Substances  exist 
only  with  qualities,  i.  e.  accidents.  These  quali¬ 
ties  may  be  positive  or  they  may  be  negative; 
the  ascription  of  negative  qualities  to  things  is 
one  of  their  most  fruitful  conceptions.  When, 
then,  the  qualities  fall  out  of  existence,  the  sub¬ 
stances  themselves  must  also  cease  to  exist.  Sub¬ 
stance  as  well  as  quality  is  fleeting,  has  only  a 
moment's  duration. 

“But  when  they  rejected  the  Aristotelian  view 
of  matter  as  the  possibility  of  receiving  form, 
their  path,  of  necessity,  led  them  straight  to  the 
atomists.  So  atomists  they  became,  and,  as  always, 
after  their  own  fashion.  Their  atoms  were  not  of* 
space  only,  but  also  of  time.  The  basis  of  all 
the  manifestation,  mental  and  physical,  of  the 
world  in  place  and  time,  is  a  multitude  of  monads. 
Each  has  certain  qualities;  but  has  extension 
neither  in  space  nor  time.  They  have  simply 
position,  not  bulk,  and  do  not  touch  one  another. 
Between  them  is  absolute  void.  Similarly  os  to 
time.  The  time-atoms,  if  the  expression  may  be 
permitted,  are  equally  unextended  and  have,  also, 
absolute  void  —  of  time  —  between  them.  Just 
as  space  is  only  in  a  series  of  atoms,  so  time  is 
only  in  a  succession  of  untouching  moments,  and 
leaps  across  the  void  from  one  to  the  other  with 
the  jerk  of  the  hand  of  a  clock.  Time,  in  this 
view,  is  in  grains,  and  can  exist  only  in  con¬ 
nection  with  change.  The  monads  differ  from 
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those  of  Lelbnits  in  having  no  nature  in  them* 
selves,  no  possibility  of  development  along  certain 
lines.  The  Muslim  monads  are,  and  again  are 
not;  all  change  and  action  in  the  world  are  pro* 
duced  by  their  entering  into  existence  and  drop* 
ping  out  again,  not  by  any  change  in  themselves. 

„Hut  this  most  simple  view  of  the  world  left 
Us  holders  in  precisely  the  same  difficulty,  only 
in  a  far  higher  degree,  os  that  of  Leibnitz.  He 
was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  a  pre-established 
harmony  to  bring  his  monads  into  orderly  relations 
with  each  other;  the  Muslim  theologians,  on  their 
side,  fell  back  upon  Hod  and  found  in  His  will 
the  ground  of  all  things. 

*We  here  pass  from  their  ontology  to  their  theo¬ 
logy;  and  as  they  were  thorough-going  metaphy¬ 
sicians,  so  now  they  arc  thorough-going  theolo¬ 
gians.  Itcing  was  all  in  the  one  case;  now  it  is 
God  that  is  all.  In  truth,  their  philosophy  is  in 
its  essence  a  scepticism  which  destroys  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  philosophy,  in  order  to  drive  men 
back  to  God  and  His  revelations  and  compel 
them  to  see  in  Him  the  one  grand  fact  of  the 
universe.  From  their  ontology  they  derived  an 
argument  for  the  necessity  of  a  God.  That  their 
monads  came  so  and  not  otherwise  must  have  a 
cause;  without  it  there  could  be  no  harmony  nor 
connection  between  them.  And  this  cause  must 
be  one,  with  no  cause  behind  it;  otherwise  we 
w'ould  have  the  endless  chain.  This  cause,  then, 
they  found  in  the  absolutely  free  will  of  God, 
working  without  any  matter  beside  it  and  unaf¬ 
fected  by  any  laws  or  necessities.  It  creates  and 
annihilates  the  atoms  and  their  qualities,  and,  by 
that  means,  brings  to  pass  all  the  motion  and 
change  of  the  world.  These,  in  our  sense,  do 
not  exist.  When  a  thing  seems  to  us  to  be  moved, 
that  really  means  that  God  has  annihilated  —  or 
permitted  to  drop  out  of  existence,  by  not  con¬ 
tinuing  to  uphold,  at  another  view  held  —  the 
atoms  making  up  that  thing  in  its  original  po¬ 
sition,  and  has  created  them  again  and  again 
along  the  line  over  which  it  moves.  Similarly  of 
what  we  regard  as  cause  and  effect.  A  man  writes 
with  a  pen  and  a  piece  of  paper.  God  creates  in 
his  mind  the  will  to  write;  at  the  same  moment 
he  gives  him  the  power  to  write  and  brings  about 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  hand,  of  the  pen  and 
the  appearance  on  the  paper.  No  one  of  these 
is  the  cause  of  the  other.  God  fyis  brought  alxmt, 
by  creation  and  annihilation  of  atoms,  the  re¬ 
quisite  combination  to  produce  these  appearances. 
Thus  we  see  that  free-will,  for  the  Muslim  scho¬ 
lastics,  is  simply  the  presence,  in  the  mind  of 
man,  of  this  choice  created  there  by  God.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  will  be  observed,  how  completely  this 
annihilates  the  machinery  of  the  universe.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  law,  and  the  world  is 
sustained  by  a  constant,  cvcr-rcpcatcd  miracle. 
Miracles  and  what  we  regard  as  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nature  arc  on  the  same  level.  The 
world  and  the  things  in  it  could  have  been 
quite  different.  The  only  limitation  upon  God  is 
that  He  cannot  produce  a  contradiction.  A  thing 
cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.  There 
is  no  such  thing  os  a  secondary  cause;  when 
there  is  the  appearance  of  such,  it  is  only  illu- 
sional.  God  is  producing  it,  as  well  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  appearance  of  effect.  There  is  no  nature 
belonging  to  things.  Fire  does  not  burn  and  a 
knife  does  not  cub  God  creates  in  a  substance 


a  being  burned  when  fire  touches  It  and  a  being 
cut  when  the  knife  approaches  it 

„ln  this  scheme  there  are,  certainly,  great  dif¬ 
ficulties,  philosophical  and  ethical.  It  establishes 
a  relationship  between  God  and  the  atoms.  But 
we  have  already  seen  that  relationships  are  sub¬ 
jective  illusions.  That,  however,  was  in  the  case 
of  things  of  the  world,  perceived  by  the  senses 
—  contingent  being,  as  they  would  put  it.  It 
docs  not  hold  of  necessary  being.  God  possesses 
a  quality  called  Difference  from  originated  things 
(al-mukhßlafa  li'1-hawâdilk ).  He  is  not  a  natural 
cause,  but  a  free  cause;  and  the  existence  of  a 
free  cause  they  were  compelled  by  their  princi¬ 
ples  to  admit.  The  ethical  difficulty  is  perhaps 
greater.  If  there  is  no  order  of  nature  and  no 
certainty,  or  nexus,  as  to  causes  and  effects,  if 
there  is  no  regular  development  in  the  life,  men¬ 
tal,  moral  and  physical,  of  a  man  —  only  a 
scries  of  isolated  moments,  how  can  there  be  any 
responsibility,  any  moral  claim  or  duty?  This 
difficulty  seems  to  have  been  recognized  more 
clearly  than  the  philosophical  one.  It  was  met, 
formally,  by  the  assertion  of  a  certain  order  and 
regularity  in  the  will  of  God.  He  sees  to  it  that 
a  man's  life  is  a  unity,  and  as  for  details,  that 
the  will  to  act  and  the  action  always  coincide". 
See  further  in  Heinrich  Ritter's  paper,  über  un¬ 
sere  Kenntnis s  der  arabischen  Philosophie ,  Got*, 
tingen,  1844. 

But  all  this  was  strictly  defensive  of  positions 
already  taken  up;  and  such  a  scheme  os  this, 
while  it  took  in  a  way  the  place  of  the  study  of 
philosophy  in  Islam,  was  concealed  from  the  masses, 
and  was  viewed  with  more  or  less  dislike  by  the 
pious.  The  study  of  it  was  permitted  only  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Faith  against  heretics  and  unbelie¬ 
vers.  Therein  was  the  difference  between  the  or¬ 
thodox  theologians  and  the  Muctazilites.  The  latter 
had  believed  that  by  reason  they  could  reach 
ultimate  truth;  Islam  assured  itself  that  reason 
could  never  grasp  the  nature  of  Allah,  he  is  un¬ 
knowable  to  human  powers,  and  we  must  accept 
and  believe  what  we  arc  taught  by  him. 

And  so  the  third  tendency  is  mysticism  (has£fy 
unveiling;  ta\awwuj \  Sufism,  q.  v.).  There  must 
be  a  supernatural  basis  for  our  own  knowledge 
of  Allah,  and,  therefore,  Islam  early  came  to 
the  position  that  in  the  individual  human  soul 
there  resided  a  power  of  reaching  and  knowing 
God  directly,  a  personal  supplementation  of  the 
truth  taught  to  mankind  by  his  messengers,  the 
prophets.  That  this  was  in  the  mind  of  Muham- 
med  himself,  jealous  as  he  was  of  the  prophetic 
office,  seems  clear,  and  it  has  appeared  through 
the  whole  history  of  his  Church,  in  degrees  and 
forms  varying  from  simple,  devout  meditation  to 
high  ecstasy,  union  with  God  and  essential  pan-  ' 
theism.  In  the  earlier  centuries  of  Islam,  this 
doctrine  struggled  as  a  private  opinion,  held  ge¬ 
nerally  by  the  great  majority,  approved  explicitly 
by  many  outstanding  theologians,  leading  from 
time  to  time  to  extreme  antinomian  and  pantheistic 
positions,  denounced  by  some  few  authorities  be¬ 
cause  of  these  wanderings;  but  still  unassimi- 
latcd  to  the  general  body  of  Muslim  truth.  In  its 
forms  it  was  partly  ascetic  and  partly  speculative  ; 
it  sought  Allah  by  exercises  of  devotion  or  by 
flights  of  devout  imagination,  assisted  by  plain 
hypnotism,  auto  and  otherwise.  In  its  develop¬ 
ment  it  was  affected  by  Neoplatonism,  by  Christian 
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mysticism,  by  Buddhism  tad  by  the  primitive 
monism,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  oriental  thought. 
Its  ultimate  tendency,  therefore,  however  denounced 
and  avoided,  was  to  find  in  Allah  the  One  Exi¬ 
stent  ( wähid  al-wut(jnd)  rather  than  the  Necessa¬ 
rily  Existent  (uuhfjib  al'VMitjnJ). 

It  was  the  work  of  nl-Qhazall  (d.  505  =  II ti¬ 
ll  I  a)  to  construct  a  mystical  system,  in  which 
thin  pantheistic  element  was  restrained  if  not 
destroyed  and  to  weave  into  the  fabric  of  the 
theology  of  Islam  the  thread  of  the  unveiling  of 
the  Safi,  beside  those  of  tradition  and  reason. 
Reason  he  used  to  destroy  itself  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  with  it  we  can  reach  no  absolute  know¬ 
ledge.  Tradition  he  used  to  discipline,  guide  and 
restrain  the  devout  imagination  of  the  mystic.  On 
the  facts  of  the  religious  consciousness,  so  given, 
developed  and  guided,  he  built  his  theology. 

Yet,  in  his  view  of  Allah,  he  followed  closely 
the  conception  of  Muhnmmcd.  For  him,  Allah 
was  Will;  he  saw  everywhere  around  him  the 
touch  and  working  of  Allah.  And  man  was  kin 
to  Allah,  especially  in  this  fact  of  Will.  There 
he  passed  beyond  the  tauzik  of  the  ordinary 
theologian.  Volo  ergo  sum  was  the  basis  of  al- 
Chazalfs  psychology.  Allah  had  breathed  into 
man  of  his  spirit  (Korean  xv.  29;  xxxviii.  72). 
The  soul  of  man,  therefore,  is  different  from 
everything  else  in  the  world;  is  a  djawhar  rii - 
//<7//J,  a  spiritual  substance;  created  but  unshaped; 
not  subject  to  dimension  or  locality.  From  its 
exile  here,  it  seeks  the  divine,  and,  therefore, 
our  souls  yearn  back  to  Allah.  In  a  tradition,  too, 
it  is  recorded  that  Allah  created  Adam  in  his 
own  form  (sHra).  That,  for  al-fjhazall,  meant  that 
there  is  a  likeness  between  the  spirit  of  man 
and  that  jof  Allah  in  essence,  quality  and  actions. 
So,  just  as  man  rules  his  body,  Allah  rules  the 
world  ( al-Maduun  al-saghir,  pp.  2  ct  set/.). 

In  spite  of  all  pantheistic  dangers  in  these 
views,  there  is  no  question  that  they  are  very 
close  to  the  mind  of  Muhamincd.  And  so,  for  the 
Church  of  Islam,  al-Qhazall  soon  became  and 
still  remains  her  greatest  doctor,  with  the  stan¬ 
ding  of  Augustine  or  Aquinas  in  Christendom. 
When  a  Muslim  theologian  now  disagrees  with 
him,  he  prefers  to  describe  the  rejected  doctrine 
as  a  misunderstanding  of  al-Ghazali’s  true  posi¬ 
tion.  In  consequence,  alongside  of  the  ossified 
system  of  the  traditionalists,  al-Ghazali’s  Ihya*  is 
earnestly  studied;  and  in  that  study,  without  doubt, 
is  the  hope  for  the  future  in  Islam. 

As,  then,  these  three  tendencies  ran  together 
in  al-Ghazall,  and  as  any  statement  by  him  of 
Muslim  faith  is  received  with  respect,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  by  all  Muslims  except  such  extreme 
traditionalists  and  anthropomorphists  as  the  Wah- 
habites  and  the  followers  of  Ibn  Taimlya  [q.  v.], 
one  should  consult  his  Risala  kudsjya ,  w'rittcn  at 
Jerusalem  and  thereafter  incorporated  in  his  Ihya* 
(Ü.  86  et  set/,  of  the  Cairo  edition  with  commentary 
by  the  Saiyid  Murtada  ’1-Husaini).  It  states  very 
fairly  the  orthodox  Muslim  position  on  the  person 
of  Allah.  Unfortunately  this  Risala  has  not  yet 
been  translated  and  space  docs  not  permit  the 
insertion  of  a  translation  here.  Reference,  there¬ 
fore,  can  only  be  made  to  a  very  full  analysis  of 
it  in  Asin  Palacios’  Algayel  (Saragossa  1901)  i. 
233 — 282,  and  to  a  shorter  statement  in  de  Vaux’ 
Gazait  (Paris,  1 902),  pp.  97  el  set/.  Reference  may 
be  made,  also,  to  translations  of  several  other 


creeds  in  the  present  writer's  Development  of 
Muslim  Theology  etc.,  pp.  293 — 35 1. 

The  statement  given  in  the  RisMa  ftedslya  is 
specifically  Ayante.  But  al-AshcaiT»  close  con- 
temporary,  al-Matarldl  (d.  333  =  935)  founded 
also  a  school,  still  existent  and  regarded  os  equally 
orthodox.  It  followed  the  line  of  thought  of  Aba 
Hanf  fa  (d.  150  =  767),  and  it  is,  inconsequence, 
often  called  Hanafite.  It  is  followed  largely  by 
Turks,  and  in  the  present  writer’s  Draefopment  of 
Muslim  Theology ,  pp.  308  el  set/.,  will  be  found  a 
Matarlditc  creed  in  full,  that  of  al-Nasaff.  None 
of  the  points  of  difference  between  al-Matarldl  and 
al-A^arl  are  regarded  as  involving  either  unbe¬ 
lief  ( kufr )  or  heresy  (bitfa,  innovation)  and  those 
bearing  on  the  oature  of  Allah  can  be  summed 
up  as  follows: 

i.  To  the  eternal  qualities  of  Allah  al-Matarldl 
added  “Making  to  be”  ( fakir  In ).  Other  names  for 
this  quality  are  Creating  (kAalk),  Bringing  to 
Life  (ihya  ),  Sustaining  (razk),  Bringing  to  Death 
(i  mit  fa).  These  are  called  active  qualities  (/ ifat 
al-afcul)  and  are  originated  according  to  the  Ash- 
carites;  but  —  because  the  same  as  takwin  — 
eternal  according  to  the  Matarldites.  This  is  evi¬ 
dently  an  attempt  to  surmount  the  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  unchanging  Allah  and  the  changing 
world.  2.  Instead  of  al-Ash  arl’s  iktisab  —  which 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  explain 
how  we  feel  that  we  arc  free;  that  is,  God 
creates  in  us  that  feeling  —  al-Matarldl  simply 
says  that  we  have  “actions  of  choice”  ( ikhfiyär ) 
for  which  we  arc  rewarded  or  punished,  and 
leaves  the  question  there.  3.  Yet  all  actions  are 
by  the  will  of  Allah;  only,  good  actions  are  by 
his  good  pleasure  (r/V/fr)  as  well;  and  bad  actions 
arc  not  by  his  good  pleasure.  4.  When  Allah 
requires  anything  of  a  creature,  he  gives  him  the 
ability  (istififa)  thereto;  that  is  the  basis  of  the 
validity  of  the  imposition  of  the  task.  5.  Allah's 
qualities  are  unchanging;  but  changes  come  in 
creatures  of  happiness  to  misery  and  vice  versa . 
This  is  by  change  in  happiness  and  misery,  and 
not  by  change  in  making-happy  or  making-mise¬ 
rable.  Again,  the  unchanging  Allah  and  the  chang¬ 
ing  world.  6.  A  Matariditc  remarked  that  there 
was  nothing  logically  in  the  Ash'arite  position 
to  prevent  all  the  believers  being  eternally  in 
the  Fire,  and  all  the  unbelievers  eternally  in  the 
Garden  ;  but  that  what  we  were  taught  was  distinctly 
the  opposite.  So  while  the  MuHazilitcs  held  that 
it  was  incumbent  upon  Allah  to  reward  and  punish 
according  to  justice,  the  Mütarîditcs  only  said  that 
Allah  is  exalted  in  and  through  himself  from  any 
injustice,  for  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  h» 
w'isdom. 

Of  the  differences  between  al-f ïhazâlfs  statement 
and  the  views  of  the  Mu'tazilitcs,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more.  Al-GhazäU  in  this  Risala  is  writing  spe¬ 
cifically  against  them  ;  and  makes  clear  their  posi¬ 
tions  which  consisted  in  negating  the  Qualities,  in 
asserting  incumbency  upon  Allah,  especially  that  he 
must  do  what  is  most  advantageous  to  his  creatures 
and  in  denying  his  Speech  and  the  Vision  of  him  in 
paradise.  His  argument  that  the  world  is  created, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  a  creator  is  directed 
against  the  Aristotelian-Neoplatonic  philosophers, 
who  taught  the  eternity  of  the  world.  He  him¬ 
self  did  not  regard  that  argument  as  valid.  That 
the  world  was  created  he  knew,  because  he,  per¬ 
sonally  and  immediately,  knew  Allah,  the  Creator. 
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See  his  description  of  his  religious  experiences, 
In  his  Muntfdk.  His  treatment  of  the  anthropo- 
morphists  is  more  gentle*  Yet  he  marvels  once 
at  the  mystery  of  Allah's  so  keeping  some  of  his 
creatures  in  the  dark  that  they  cannot  understand 
the  difference,  even,  between  relative  and  abso¬ 
lute  priority  (Section  on  Allah's  Speech).  Thrice, 
he  comments  caustically  upon  their  insisting  on 
a  wrong  use  of  words,  although  their  ideas  were 
correct  enough.  The  Karrämitcs  [q.  v.]  used  “sub¬ 
stance"  (jl/awhar)  of  Allah,  thinking  that  sub¬ 
stance  meant  “an  existing  being  not  in  a  place"; 
but  “existing  in  itself’«  The  Hanbalitcs  [q.  v.], 
and  Karrâmites  both  used  “body"  (djisni)  of  Al¬ 
lah,  in  the  sense  simply  of  “an  existing  being", 
or  “one  existing  in  himself*.  The  anthropomor¬ 
phism»,  generally,  clung  to  the  expression  that 
Allah  bad  direction,  as  indeed  their  exegesis  of 
his  istitvä*  on  his  throne  required.  Hut,  finally, 
in  Base  1,  Source  VI,  there  is  a  most  absolute 
statement  that  any  resemblance  is  impossible  be¬ 
tween  Creator  and  creature,  which  is  hard  to 
bring  into  agreement  with  the  later  sections  of 
his  book,  where  the  mystical  basis  of  faith  is 
taught  and  with  his  exegesis  of  the  Koranic 
passage,  where  Alläh  breathes  into  man  of  his 
Spirit  ( rTth .  xv.  29;  xxxviii.  72)  and  of  the  tra¬ 
dition  that  Allah  created  Adam  in  his  own  form 
(füra),  Sec  reference  above  to  the  Mad  nun  aU 
i^ghjr^  pp.  2  et  seq,  But  in  the  same  book  he  takes 
up  this  very  problem.  Do  not  such  views,  it  is 
asked,  with  regard  to  the  soul  of  man  destroy 
Allah's  “difference",  and  constitute  tas&bih^  making 
a  resemblance?  Al-Ghazâll  replies  (toe,  eit .,  p.  9) 
that  taspbih  applies  only  to  Allàh's  most  peculiar 
quality  (aUia$f  wasfihi\  that  he  is  kaiyttm  (self- 
subsisting),  subsisting  in  himself,  while  everything 
else  subsists  in  him,  not  through  its  own  essence. 
Nay,  things  through  their  own  essence  have 
nothing  but  non-existence,  and  existence  comes 
to  them  only  from  something  else,  by  way  of 
loan.  But  the  existence  of  Allah  is  essential,  un- 
borrowed.  This  reality  of  self-subsistence  belongs 
to  Allah  alone". 

This,  then,  is  the  esoteric  explanation  of  the 
prohibition  of  tasiblh,  It  rules  out  the  materia¬ 
listic  tuiiblh  of  tho  anthropomorphixts  ;  but  practi¬ 
cally  leaves  free  scope  on  the  mystical  and  spiri¬ 
tualising  side.  In  another  of  his  books  (lh(jam 
al'awumm  can  citm  al-kaläm,  pp.  47  et  seq,)  al- 
Ghazäll  discusses  the  double  danger  of,  on  the 
one  hand,  too  much  tanzlh  in  describing  Allah 
leading  the  masses  to  atheism  and  on  the  other, 
the  use  of  ambiguous  and  pictorial  terms  lending 
them  to  taihblh.  The  danger  from  tanzlh  he  con¬ 
siders  much  the  greater,  and  advises  that  the 
people  should  be  addressed  in  language  and  fi¬ 
gures  that  they  can  understand.  An  economy  of 
teaching  should  also  be  exercised;  which  does 
not  mean  that  they  should  be  taught  anything 
positively  that  is  not  so;  only  that  certain  sub¬ 
jects  need  not  be  considered  with  them. 

We  have,  then,  to  regard  what  is  given  in  his 
statement  of  the  Asl/aritc  position  as  one  side 
only.  It  is  complete  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  dogmatic  theologian,  and  it  is  as  a  dogmatic 
theologian  that  he  here  writes.  Yet  it  cannot  but 
excite  surprise  that  so  dc-humanizcd  a  system 
should  have  obtained  such  a  control  that  a  man 
like  al-GbazOlI  had  to  cast  his  dogmatics  into  its 
mould,  lie,  certainly,  believed  greatly  in  the  fear 


of  Allah,  and  the  thought  of  the  Fire  had  been  a 
powerful  influence  in  his  own  conversion;  but  it 
is  plain  from  his  writings  elsewhere  that  his  own 
Allfth  was  by  no  means  the  unattractive  Force 
here  depicted.  To  produce  this  personification  of 
the  irresponsible,  non-moral  and  uncontrollable 
working  of  nature,  the  Muslim  theologians  must 
have  passed  through  a  stage  of  defending  their 
faith  by  showing  its  agreement  with  the  facts  of 
life  and  thus  made  Allah  so  emphatically  the 
God  of  things  as  they  are.  With  this  object,  they 
took  from  Muhammcd’s  representation  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  suited  them. 

In  consequence,  the  already  narrow  character 
of  the  Allah  of  the  Korftn  is  still  further  impo¬ 
verished.  Another  weighty  influence  in  the  same 
direction  was  the  dialectic  necessity  of  represen¬ 
ting  Allah  as  unconditioned  Being.  They  had, 
therefore,  to  eliminate  from  him,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  elements  entailing  relationship  and  all 
human  attributes. 

For  al-Ghazall,  therefore,  as  a  mystic,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  supplement  this  system;  and 
so  he  gave  it  its  essential  basis  in  the  subsequent 
chapters  of  his  w’ork,  especially  where  he  deals 
with  “the  secrets  of  the  heart",  and  describes 
how  the  heart  sees  and  knows  God.  “He  who 
knows  his  own  heart,  knows  his  Lord",  says 
the  tradition;  and  on  that  teaching  the  mys¬ 
tical  life  is  founded.  But  here  we  pass  from 
theology  to  religion,  and  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  person  of  Allah  to  the  psychology  of  belief, 
and  the  present  writer  would  refer  to  his  Has¬ 
kell  Lectures  on  The  religious  attitude  and  life 
in  Islam,  For  the  doctrine  itself  it  may  be  said 
broadly  that  it  is  still  unchanged,  and  that 
there  exist  the  same  different  aspects  of  tanzlh , 
tashblh  and  the  mystical  vision  in  varying  pro¬ 
portions  in  the  faith  of  every  Muslim  of  the 
present  day.  The  use  of  reason  has  gone,  except 
to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a  doctrine;  tra¬ 
dition  has  become  the  tradition  of  the  later  sy¬ 
stematize™,  rather  than  the  words  of  Muhammed 
and  the  Fathers;  mysticism  has  heired  the  dead 
Aristotelian-Neoplatonic  philosophy,  and  so  far  as 
a  Muslim,  now,  is  a  thinker  he  is  a  mystic.  For 
the  later  plainly  pantheistic  development  in  Ter- 
sian  and  Turkish  Sufism,  sec  The  views 

of  the  philosophers  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  article;  but  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
essays  of  Avcrrocs  on  what  may  be  called  the 
theology  of  an  educated  man,  which  were  pu¬ 
blished  at  Munich  by  M.  J.  Müller,  in  Arabic  in 
1859,  and  in  a  German  translation,  after  Muller's 
death,  in  1875.  They  arc  an  attempt  to  render 
it  possible  for  a  thinking  man  to  remain  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Muslim  Church,  are  largely 
directed  against  al-GhazäH;  and,  as  they  have 
been  reprinted  in  the  East,  may  be  of  importance 
for  the  future  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
Allah.  A  Muslim  who  did  not  know  Averroes* 
real  philosophical  position  could  study  them, 
agree  with  them  and  still  remain  in  his  Faith. 

Bibliography :  Besides  the  above-men¬ 
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(D.  I).  Macdonald.) 
ALLAH  AKBAR.  [See  TAKUlK.] 
ALLÄHÄBÄD  (Ii.äiiähäd),  the  present  capital 
of  the  United  Provinces  of  British  India,  which 
has  also  given  its  name  to  the  district  and  the 
division,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  J  >jamna 
river  just  where  this  flows  into  the  Ganges.  In 
the  year  1901  the  town  had  172032  inhabitants 
among  whom  5°274  Muhammcdans,  the  district 
1  489  358  inhabitants  with  X 30/.,  Muhammcdans. 
From  the  Muh.  period  there  still  remain  the 
citadel  built  by  Akbar  in  1 575  (with  As  oka's 
pillar  and  its  famous  inscription)  and  the  Khos- 
rawbdgh,  grounds  laid  out  as  a  garden  not  far 
from  the  railway  station,  with  the  tombs  of  prince 
Khosraw,  his  mother  and  his  sister. 

History.  The  present  town  together  with  the 
citadel  was  founded  by  Akbar,  but  from  early 
times  the  Indians  had  regarded  the  spot  where  it 
is  situated  as  a  holy  place  and  had  founded  there 
a  town  called  Prayäg  (Prag).  The  Muhammcdans 
took  possession  of  it  in  1194  under  SJjihab  al-Din, 
the  Ghöride;  afterwards  it  belonged  to  the  realm 
of  the  Great  Mogul  till  the  Mahrattas  conquered 
It  in  1736.  After  1750  it  changed  hands  several 
times  till  the  English  garrisoned  the  citadel  in 
1798  and  in  1801  the  town  as  well. 

Bibliography :  Imperial  Gazetteer  ;  District 
Gazetteer  of  the  United  Provinces ,  xlviii. 
ALLÄHUMMA  is  an  old  Arabic  formula  of 
invocation:  “Allah  !”,  for  which  also  LShumma 
is  found  (cf.  Nöldckc,  Zur  Grammatik  d.  class. 
Arab.  p.  6).  Whether,  as  Wcllhauscn  supposes 
in  his  Beste  arabischen  Heidentums  (2nt*  cd.) 
p.  224,  it  was  originally  meant  for  the  god  Allah, 
higher  than  and  different  from  the  old  Arabian 
gods,  is  rather  doubtful,  because  every  god  might 
be  invoked  as  “the  God”  (just  as  “the  Lord”). 

It  was  used  in  praying,  offering,  concluding  a 
treaty  and  blessing  or  cursing  (sec  Goldziher, 


Abhandlungen  t.  or  ab.  Philol.  I.  35  et  seq.\  cL 
also  the  expression  Allühuma  faiyi  =  much  good 
may  it  do  you,  al-Akhtal  nf.  3,  7).  The  phrase 
bi'smika  * tlühumma ,  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Umaiya  b.  Abi  T-Salt  (according  to  a  statement 
in  Aghänl  Hi.  1S7)  and  used  as  an  introduction 
in  written  treaties,  has  been  replaced  by  others  by 
Muhammcd  as  being  a  heathen  expression  (Ibn 
Iiishäm  L  747;  Wcllhauscn,  Skizzen  u.  Vorarb . 
iv.  104,  128).  The  simple  Allähumma  (LShumma), 
on  the  other  hand,  was  retained  as  inoffensive 
(c.  g.  Korean  iii.  25;  xxxix.  47;  subhanaka  *113- 
humma  x.  10),  and  in  the  same  way  allahumma 
na'am  =  “certainly!”,  being  in  fact  the  answer  on 
being  conjured  to  tell  the  truth  (Tabarî  i.  1 723, 
,,).  For  the  peculiar  formula  allahumma  minka 
wa-ilaika  (or  taka)  used  at  the  family-offering, 
cf.  Goldziher  in  the  Zcitschr.  d .  Deutsch.  Mor¬ 
genl.  Gescllseh .,  xlviii.  95  et  seq.  (Er.  Ruhl.) 

ALLÀHWERDl  (t.)  is  the  name  of  a  Turku* 
man  tribe  in  Fürs  [v.  ilAt].  —  Also  a  com¬ 
mon  proper  name,  e.  g.  the  name  of  a  general 
of  the  Persian  sovereign  cAbbàs  I  (Allähwcrdi 
Khän).  —  Another  Allàhwerdi  Khan  was  Mahabat 
Djang,  the  son  of  a  Turkoman  of  the  name  of 
Mirzü  Muhammcd  cAlI,  Nawäb  of  llengal,  Bihir 
and  Ortsä  (1153 — 1169=1740—1756).  He  ob¬ 
tained  this  dignity  after  he  had  slain  the  rightful 
possessor,  ‘Ala'  al-Dawla  Sarfaräz  Khan,  and  left  it 
to  his  gramLon,  Siradj  al-l)awla  Mirzä  Mahmûd. 
[Sec  M  UK  min»  A  HAD.] 

al-cALLÄKI  is  the  name  of  a  wädl  (dry  river¬ 
bed)  in  Nubia  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  village  Kubbän,  known 
through  its  goldmines,  which  were  already  in 
olden  times,  as  well  as  later,  advantageously  ex¬ 
ploited  by  the  Arabs.  For  the  classical  period 
cf.  Diodorus  iii.  11;  Chabas,  Les  inscriptions  des 
mines  d'or. 

Among  the  Arabian  geographers  it  is  VVkübl 
(ed.  dc  Gocje,  p.  334  et  seq.)  and  IdrtsI  (ed.  Dozy 
and  de  Gocje,  p.  26  et  scq.)y  who  give  the  most 
detailed  information  about  these  mines  and  their 
working  in  the  middle  ages.  The  exact  place  of 
the  mines  has  been  found  back  in  t’ram  Ghara* 
yät  (Wadt  Khawanib).  Their  exploitation  is  now 
succcsfully  carried  on  by  the  Nile  Valley  Cy. 

Bibliography :  Besides  the  already  men¬ 
tioned  writings:  Wallis  Budge,  The  Egyptian 
Sudan  ii.  329  et  seq.  • 

(ALLAM  (a.),  an  intensive  form  of  * alim ,  Kallu$ 
[q.  v.]  =  knowing,  occurs  in  the  Kor’än  always 
in  the  compound  callam  al-gfuytiby  “he  who 
knows  secrets”  (God).  An  intensive  form  of  cal- 
lain  is  ‘all  Am  a  “very  learned”,  a  predicate  given 
to  many  scholars,  [See  KASAN  it.  YCsuf.]  • 

CALLÄMI.  [Sec  ahu  ’l-fadi..] 

ALLÄN,  name  of  the  well-known  Iranian  tribe 
of  the  Alans,  is  generally  regarded  in  Arabic 
manuscripts  as  a  foreign  word  with  the  Arabic 
article  (al-I.An)  as  many  other  proper  names 
(cf.  al*Ran  for  Arran  etc.);  sometimes  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  al-cAlan  (in  Yà^üt;  also  in  Abu  T-Fida*, 
Takwttn  al-buldan ,  ed.  Reinaud  and  Mac  Guckin 
dc  Slanc,  p.  203).  By  the  Muhammcdan  period 
all  knowledge  of  the  original  domicile  of  the 
people  and  its  immigration  from  Central  Asia  had 
been  lost;  the  Arab  geographers  only  know  the 
territory  of  the  Allan  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
Caucasus,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  important  pass 
through  the  glen  of  Daryal  on  the  Kazbek. 
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Whether,  u  J.  Marquart  Asserts  {Osteuropäische 
und  ostasiatische  Streif tüge^  Leipzig  1903,  p.  167) 
the  other  name  of  the  same  nation,  As,  was 
already  known  in  9th  century  as  well,  can 
hardly  be  proved;  there  are  proofs,  however, 
that  it  does  not  appear  until  the  time  of  the 
Mongols  (when  it  is  also  written  al-As)*  but  is 
used  In  oriental  writings  only;  in  the  commu¬ 
nications  of  European  missionaries  and  travellers 
the  people  are  called  only  Alani  even  in  the 
later  middle  ages.  The  form  As  is  the  base  of 
the  name  of  the  Ossets,  descending  from  the  Alans 
(russ.  Oselini,  derived  from  the  Georgian  form 
of  the  name  of  the  country,  Owscthi). 

Converted  by  Byzantine  missionaries,  the  Alans 
are  said  by  Mas'Qdr  (Mart 1{Q\  Paris  ii.  43)  to  have 
apostatised  from  Christianity  in  320  (932)  and 
to  have  expelled  their  bishops  and  priests;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ibn  Rostch  {Bibl,  Gcogr.  Arab .,  ed. 
de  Goeje,  vii.  148)  only  the  chief  of  the  Allan 
was  a  Christian,  In  the  13*1»  century,  however, 
the  Alans  are  mentioned  as  Greek  Christians  by 
all  authorities.  Their  settlements  extended  at  that 
time  much  farther  east  than  formerly;  at  the 
time  of  the  first  invasion  of  the  Mongols  the 
territory  immediately  to  the  North  of  Dcrbcnd 
and  even  the  country  on  the  estuary  of  the  Volga 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Alans,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  downfall  of  the  Khazar- 
empire.  Conquered  and  subjugated  by  the  Mon¬ 
gols,  a  part  of  Alans  were  moved  to  diffe¬ 
rent  districts  in  the  Mongol  empire;  a  colony 
of  Christian  Alans  is  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  in  China;  the  Persian  au¬ 
thorities  of  this  time  also  know  the  As  as 
Christians  at  the  court  of  the  Mongol  sovereigns. 
The  As  in  Sarfly  on  the  Volga  are  called  Mu- 
hammedans  by  Ibn  Bajilta  (cd.  Dcfrémery  and 
Sanguinctti  ii.  448).  At  the  present  day  among 
the  Ossets  only  traces  arc  left  of  Christianity  as 
well  as  traces  of  IslSm. 

Cf.  the  Arab  accounts  in  J.  Marquart,  sp,  cit. 
esp.  p.  164  et  seq .  (where  the  original  sources  are 
quoted);  for  the  wars  with  the  Mongols,  Ibn  al- 
Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.)  xii.  232  and  F.  M.  Schmidt, 
über  Rubruk's  Reisen  (Berlin,  1885)  p.  84;  for 
the  As  in  Mongolia,  d’Olisson,  Histoire  des  Mon - 
go/s  ii.  235;  for  the  Alans  in  China,  Moshcmii 
Hist  or  ia  Tar  tar  or  tun  ecclesiastic  a  (Ilclmstadi, 
1741),  app.  (\V.  Barthold.) 

ALMA,  a  small  river  in  the  Crjmca,  south  of 
Simferopol,  is  only  known  through  the  battle  of 
September  20/8.,  1854  (victory  of  the  allied  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  French,  English  and  Turks  over  the 
Russians  under  Mcnshikow).  (\V.  Barthold). 

ALMA-DAGH  is  a  name  often  used  at 
present  for  the  entire  mountain-chain  of  northern¬ 
most  Syria,  which  mountains  were  known  to  the 
classical  authors  as  Amanus  (in  cuneiform  writing 
Jvhamanu).  The  Alma  Dagh  (Amanus),  a  branch 
of  the  Taurus-system  of  Asia  Minor,  breaks  off  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Marcasb  to  the  south  of  the 
river  I>jaihän  (Pyramus)  from  the  dolomite  massif 
of  the  Karadedc  Dagh,  runs  parallel  to  the  Taurus 
and  Antitaurus-rangcs  from  N.  K.  to  S.  \\\,  sur¬ 
rounds  with  another  ridge,  branching  off  to  the 
cast,  the  whole  bay  of  IskandarOn  (Alcxandretta) 
and  ends  abruptly  in  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Ra5s 
al-KhanzIr  (i.  e.  pig’s  head,  5100  ft.)  with  the 
Iijabal  MQs£  (Mount  of  Moses)  or,  as  it  is  also 
called,  l)jabal  Ahmar  (i.  e.  the  Red  Mountain, 


5750  ft.)  part  of  the  Qjabal  Anils.  The  deep 
transverse  valley  of  the  Orontes  and  the  morasses 
of  al-cAmlc  separate  the  Alma-Dagh  from  the  Le¬ 
banon-«  hains,  which  differ  also  in  their  geological 
formation  (mostly  lime-stone)  from  that  of  the 
Taurus  system.  With  its  off-shoots  the  Alma-Dagh 
cuts  off  Cilicia  entirely  from  Syria  and  the  Meso¬ 
potamian  Hinterland;  apart  from  a  few  passes 
that  are  mere  mule-tracks,  the  pass  of  Beilftn  [b.  v.] 
is  the  only  connection  between  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria  and  has  always  been  much  frequented.  The 
heights  of  the  several  mountains  are  not  yet  accu¬ 
rately  known;  the  average  height  is  said  to  be 
3650  ft.,  and  some  peaks  reach  7300  ft.  or  more; 
as  the  highest  point  Dormeycr  gives  the  Menhör, 
7450  ft.  In  the  northern  part  jagged,  steep  peaks 
prevail,  in  the  south  mere  rounded  outlines.  The 
Alma-Dagh  with  its  fresh  verdure  is  an  attractive 
sight,  for  its  sides  are  thickly  grown  with  trees 
out  of  which  the  bare  dolomite  peaks  project.  The 
ridge  of  the  Alma-Dagh  north  of  IskandarOn  forms 
together  with  the  sides  sloping  to  East  and  West 
an  administrative  unit,  the  Sandjafc  Djabai  Bcrckct; 
cf.  Sachau  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  der  Berliner 
Akademie ,  1892,  p.  314. 

Locally  no  one  common  name  is  used  for  the 
whole  of  the  Amanus;  in  the  reports  of  European 
travellers  and  in  the  maps  based  on  these,  this 
fact  has  caused  considerable  confusion  as  to  the 
nomenclature,  because  the  same  name  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  part,  sometimes  for  the  whole.  For  the 
northern  part  of  the  Amanus  we  find  the  name 
G'awr-Dagh  or  Djawur-Dagh,  i.  e.  the  Mountains 
of  the  infidels;  II.  Kicpcrt  in  his  Carte  générale 
de  l’empire  Ottoman  (Berlin  1892)  makes  the 
Alma-Dagh  reach  about  as  far  as  Islahlye  (Nico- 
polis,  37°  n.  1.);  the  continuation  of  this  moun¬ 
tain-chain  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Marcas]j 
he  takes  as  G'awr-Dagh;  cf.  also  IL  Kicpert’s 
map  for  Sachau’s  Reise  in  Syrien  und  Mesopota¬ 
mien  (Leipzig  1883).  In  R.  Kiepert ’s  map  for 
von  Oppcnhcim’s  Vom  Mittelmeer  zum  persischen 
Golf  (Berlin  1900)  Alma-Dagh  only  appears  as 
the  name  of  one  single  mountain  massif  to  the 
north  of  Beilàn;  the  name  Gawr-Dagh  docs  not 
appear  at  all  on  it,  in  its  stead  we  find  Sur-Dagh, 
Adjc-Dagh,  Göidjc-Dagh  as  names  of  single  peaks 
between  Marcaah  and  Islahlye.  The  northern  G'awr- 
Dagh  is  connected  according  to  E.  Reclus  with 
the  southern  mountains  by  a  mountain  plateau  in 
the  depth  of  which  is  situated  the  G'awr-Gol  (i.  e. 
the  lake  of  the  infidels).  The  name  of  G'awr-Dagh 
is  occasionally  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Amanus 
(c.  g.  on  the  map  of  Favre  and  Mandrot).  Reclus 
does  not  call  the  southern  Amanus  Alma-Dagh  but, 
in  accordance  with  a  number  of  traveller  Akma- 
Dagh.  Benzingcr  is  evidently  mistaken  in  calling 
the  southern  part  of  the  Amanus  G’awr-Dagh  and 
the  northern  part  Akma-Dagh.  Czernik  seems  to 
stand  quite  alone  in  calling  the  Amanus  Kara- 
Dagh;  this  name  is  evidently  the  Turkish  trans¬ 
lation  of  Ltfabal  al-Lukkrtm  (also  al-Ukkäm),  the 
“black  mountains”  {ttkkâm  Arabiciscd  from  the 
Syrian  ukkUmU  ==  “black”)  of  the  Arab  geogra¬ 
phers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  fsctGpov  6poç  of  the 
Byzantines ‘  for  the  name  al-Lukkara  designating 
nearly  the  same  as  Amanus,  cf.  Sachau, /.  r.,  1892, 
p.  325.  By  a  misnomer  the  Alma-  or  Akma-Dagh 
in  its  more  limited  sense  (north  of  Bcilân)  is  also 
often  called  Nawlu-Dagh  by  travellers,  which  name 
according  to  Kotschy  (cf.  also  the  map  by  R.  Kie- 
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pert,  mentioned  above)  belongs  only  to  the  north¬ 
east  part  of  the  I>jabal  Arzüs  (south  of  Beilän). 

Bibliography :  K.  Ritter  Erdkunde  xvii. 
p.  1799 — 18 1 1  ;  Th.  Kotschy,  Reise  in  den  Ama- 
nus  in  Petcrmann's  Gecgr ,  Mitteil Supplement 
n*.  45  (1876),  p.  27  el  seq,y  33;  Favre  and 
Mandrot  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Société  de  Géogr , 
de  rarisy  1878  (cf.  also  Globus ,  xxxiv,  1 I, 15); 

E.  Reclus,  Nouvelle  géographie  universelle  ix. 
691;  Benzinger  in  Pauly  Wissowa’s,  Realen - 
eyklop .  der  klass,  Alter tumnviss,  i.  1742  and 
in  Baedeker’s  Pales ti na  und  Syrien  (1900) 
pp.  406,  408;  Humana  and  Puchstein,  Reisen  in 
Kleinasien  und  Nordsyrien  (1890),  p.  158  et 
seq.  \  Obcrhumnier  and  Zimmerer,  Durch  Syrien 
und  Kleinasien  (189O)  pp.  looioi,  328*329; 

F.  II.  Schaffer,  Cilicia  =  Peter  marnés  Gecgr, 

Mitteil .,  Supplement  n°.  141  (1903)  pp.  94-95, 
98 — 100  (Bibliography);  A  Janke,  Auf  Alexan¬ 
ders  des  Grossen  Pfaden  (Berlin  1904)  pp.  31- 
32,  157 — 158  (Anm.  89-98).  (M.  Streck.) 

ALMADA.  [Sec  Ai.mawn.] 

ALMADEN,  Arabic  a/-ma^diny  mine,  and  gene¬ 
rally  speaking  a  spot  where  something  is  found 
in  abundance,  e.  g.  abo  a  (pearl-)  fishing  place,  is 
especially  the  name  of  the  ancient  large  quick¬ 
silver-mine  in  the  centre  of  the  Pyrenean  penin¬ 
sula,  in  the  South  West  of  the  province  now 
called  Ciudad  Real,  the  old  Sisapon,  Arabic  al- 
Ma'din  or  Ma'din  al-Zïnvûk  (pron.  azzaick  in 
Spain)  =  Almadcn  de  Azcgue  (quicksilver-mine). 
To  the  east  of  it,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Sierra  de  la  Alcudia,  is  still  found  the  mine  A  l- 
madenejos;  to  the  northwest  Shillön  =  C  hillon 
mentioned  by  cAbd  nl-Wähid  al-MarräkusJd  (p. 
264).  —  Also  the  Portuguese  AI.MADA  to  the 
south  of  Lisbon  Is  in  Arabic  Hi\n  al-Macdiny 
•fort  d’AlmaMan  (Almada),  ainsi  nommé  parce- 
qu'en  effet  la  mer  jette  des  paillettes  d’or  sur  le 
rivage”  (Idrlsl,  Description  de  P  Afrique  et  de 
P  Espagne  p.  184  =  transi,  p.  223);  cf.  the  auri- 
fer  Tagus  of  the  ancients  and  the  aurifero  Tcjo 
of  Camocns  (Lusiads).  (C.  F.  Seyhold.) 

ALMADIA,  Arabic  al-macitiyay  means  in  Spa¬ 
nish  “raft”.  In  Arabic  it  means  moreover  a  (large 
or  small)  ferry-boat;  in  literature  referring  to  India 
it  is  used  for  a  “small  boat”  in  general. 

Bibliography  :  Dozy  and  Engclmann,  Glos¬ 
saire  \  Makrïzl,  Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamlouks 
(transi,  by  Quatrcmcre)  ii.a,  156,  note  4;  Yule 
and  Burnell,  Hobson-Jobson ,  s.  v. 

ALMAGEST,  more  correctly  al-Mû(jis(l  (also 
al-MidJis(i)  or  Kitab  al-Madjistl ,  was  to  the 
Arab  astronomers  the  name  of  the  great  astrono¬ 
mic  work  by  Ptolemy  iitydt Aif  rvvTxfye  (the  great 
compilation).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Greeks  or  the  Arab  translators  in  their  admiration 
for  the  great  work,  turned  /zryaAif  into  /zfy/ynf, 
hence  the  book  was  simply  called  al-Madjisti  by 
the  Arabs.  In  a  way  this  is  already  early  corro¬ 
borated  by  Arab  writers:  al-Yakübi  says  in  his 
historical  work  (written  in  278  =  891;  edid.  M. 
Th.  lloutsma,  Leiden  1883),  p.  151:  “The  book 
al-Madjisti  treats  of  the  science  of  the  stars  and 
their  movements;  the  meaning  of  al-Madjis(i  is 
•the  greatest  book”.  In  this  same  way  but  not 
accurately  cither  docs  Ilädjdji  Khalifa  (v.  385) 
express  himself;  he  says  quite  rightly  that  megisti 
is  the  feminine  of  mcgistosy  but  as  the  meaning  of 
the  word  he  gives  “the  greatest  construction”.  The 
correct  explanation  that  al-Madjisti  simply  means 
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I  “the  greatest”,  he  quotes  farther  down  (p.  388) 
from  an  occidental  writer,  the  Augustine  monk 
Ambrosio  Calepino,  author  of  a  large  lexicon,  who 
died  in  151 1  at  Bergamo.  —  M.  Koppe  ( Die 
Behandlung  der  Logarithmen  und  der  Sinus  im 
Unterricht  :  Wissenschaftliche  Beilage  sum  Pro - 
gramm  des  Andreas-Realgymnasiums  zu  Berlin , 
1893,  p.  34)  with  whom  J.  Ruska  {Das  Quadri - 
vium  aus  Severus  bar  àilkft's  Buch  der  Dialoge , 
Leipzig  1896,  p.  77,  n°.  3)  agrees,  doubts  this 
derivation;  he  believes  that  al-majjis(l  comes 
from  a  corrupt  form  of  neyxki  rt/vr*{<c,  viz.  me - 
gasiti  to  be  found  in  a  translation  of  the  Alma¬ 
gest  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin.  We  consider 
Koppe  to  be  mistaken:  on  the  contrary  megasiti 
has  been  formed  by  the  Latin  translators  in  the 
Middle  Ages  from  the  un  vocalised  Arabic  mdjs(y 
by  a  false  reading.  For  the  present  we  adhere  to 
the  first  explanation.  —  For  Arabic  translations 
of  the  Almagest  and  emendations  of  them  cf. 
I.Iädjdjl  Khalifa  v.  385  et  seq .  and  Steinschneider, 
in  the  Zeitsehr .  d.  Deutsch,  Morgenl ',  Gesellsch. 
1.  200  et  seq,  (11.  Suter.) 

ALMAGRA,  Spanish:  ochre  of  iron,  from  Arab. 
al-Maghra, 

ALMALIK.  [Sec  çuluja.] 

ALMANZOR.  [See  ai.-mansür.] 

ALMÄS  —  frequently  regarded  os  a  determined 
noun  ( al-mas ;  correctly  al- Almas  according  to  Ibn 
al-Aihir,  in  Lisan  viii.  97:  the  7  belongs  to  the 
root  as  in  llyJs)r  a  corrupt  form  from  the  Greek 
ùbxfixç  {/.c,  *  ira -lai sat  bi-arabiya"\  —  the  dia¬ 
mond.  According  to  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  Kitab 
a  l -a  ht  jar  which  —  on  the  basis  of  cognate  Greek 
sources,  —  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  statements 
of  Pliny,  the  diamond  cuts  every  solid  except  lead, 
by  which  it  is  itself  destroyed.  On  the  frontier  of 
Khnrdsan  is  a  deep  valley  in  which  the  diamonds 
lie  guarded  by  poisonous  snakes  w'hosc  looks  alone 
are  enough  to  kill  one.  Alexander  the  Great  pro¬ 
cured  some  of  them  by  a  trick:  he  had  mirrors 
made  in  which  the  snakes  saw  themselves  and 
died;  then  he  had  the  fiesh  of  sheep  thrown  down 
into  the  ravine  so  that  the  diamonds  stuck  to  it 
and  were  brought  up  by  vultures  who  seized  the 
pieces  of  flesh.  This  story,  already  found  in  Epi- 
phanius  de  XII  gem  mis  y  is  generally  known  in  the 
East  {Arabian  Nights ).  —  Tifashl  and  Kazwlnl 
relate  that  the  pieces  obtained  through  smashing 
the  stone  arc  all  triagonal  (observation  of  the 
octagonal  scissure  ?),  the  former  also  says  that  the 
diamond  attracts  little  feathers.  —  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  mentioned  as  being  used  for  cutting  and 
piercing  other  stones.  Aristotle  is  said  to  have 
used  it  for  destroying  stones  in  the  bladder.  The# 
powder  of  it  must  not  touch  the  teeth;  applied  exter¬ 
nally  it  is  a  good  cure  for  colic  and  stomach-ache. 

Bibliography',  Kazwlnl  (cd.  Wiistenf.)  i. 
236-237;  Tlfashi,  Azhâr  al-afkary  transi,  by 
Rcineri  Biscia,  2ml  ed.,  p.  53-54;  Clément  Mal¬ 
let,  in  the  Journal  As,y  6th  scries  xi.  127-128; 
V.  Rose,  Aristoteles  de  lapidibus ,  in  the  Zeit  sc  hr, 
f,  deutsches  Altert .,  1875;  J.  Ruska,  Der  Dia¬ 
mant  in  der  Medizin ,  Pest  sehr,  f,  Herrn,  Baas , 
1908;  here  also  p.  122  of  the  text  of  the  Ki¬ 
tab  al-ahijTir  after  the  Ar.  ms.  2772  of  the 
Bibl.  Nat.;  al-Machriq  vi.  865-866. 

,  (J.  Ruska.) 

ALMEE.  [Sec  cXlima.] 

ALMERIA,  the  capital  (situated  close  to  the 
site  of  the  old  Urci)  of  the  most  eastern  province 
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of  old  Andalusia  and  the  former  kingdom  of  Gra-  generally  traced  back  to  51$  (liai)  —  at  which 
nada,  —  in  Arabic  al-Merlya  or  Merlyat  Be -  date  the  branches  of  the  great  Berber  tribe  of 
djana ,  L  e.  “the  watch-tower  of  Bedjäna”  (=  the  Masmüda  swore  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  Ibn 
Pecbina;  the  old  capital  of  the  province,  far-  Tûmart  —  is  the  result  of  the  religious  movc- 
ther  inland),  had  an  important  arsenal  and  bar-  mcnt  excited  in  the  Maghrib  by  lbn  Tûmart. 
hour  from  the  time  of  cAbd  al-Rahmân  I  To  understand  the  success  of  this  movement  we 
(756-788).  After  the  fall  of  the  Umaiyads  it  was  must  take  into  consideration  the  religious  con- 
independent  under  the  Slav  Khair&n  till  1028,  dition  of  the  Maghrib  at  the  time  when  Ibn 
then  under  Zuhàir  till  1038;  subsequently  under  Tûmart  came  to  preach  his  doctrines.  For  valu- 
cAbd  al-cAzfz  al-Mansûr  of  Valencia,  next  under  able  details  on  this  subject  see  the  remarkable 
the  RanQ  Sumâdih  (cf.  Dozy,  Recherches,  3rJ  ed.,  study  of  Goldzihcr,  Mohammed  Ibn  Tourner t  et 
i.  211—281):  Abu  ’1- Ah  was  Macn  K041  — 1051,  la  théologie  de  T  Islam  dans  le  nord  de  T  Afrique 
Muhammed  ol-Mu'tasim  105 1— 1091  and  cIzz  al-  au  XIe  siècle  p.  22  et  seq . 

Dawla  1091,  after  which  it  was  conquered  by  the  It  was  about  440  (1048-1049),  the  time  when 
Almoravidcs.  In  1x47  it  was  taken  by  Alfonso  Ifrifclya  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Fa{imids,  that 
VII  of  Castile  and  Leon,  but  was  again  in  1157  the  doctrines  of  the  school  of  Malik  were  definitely 
the  spoil  of  the  Almohades,  and  after  1288  it  was  adopted  in  the  Maghrib.  The  triumph  of  these 
taken  by  the  Nasrids  of  Granada  (vainly  besieged  doctrines  caused  the  abandonment  ojf  all  efforts 
by  the  Christians  X309-1 3x0).  Not  till  X489  was  to  seek  an  allegorical  interpretation  for  those 
it  finally  conquered  by  Ferdinand  V  of  Aragon,  verses  of  the  Korean  for  which  there  was  no  sutis- 
It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  factory  literal  interpretation.  Had  not  Mälik  b. 
Almcria.  Anas  for  instance  said  “we  know  that  Allah  is 

Bibliography :  R.  Basset,  Le  siege  d%Al -  seated  on  his  throne,  but  not  how  this  word  is 
nteria  en  709  (four//.  As.,  IO‘h  Scries  x.  275  to  be  understood.  To  believe  it  is  a  duty;  asking 
et  seq.).  (C.  F.  Skyuold.)  questions  about  it  is  heresy”!  (Cf.  Goldzihcr,  Die 

ALMICANTARAT.  [See  mukanjakat.]  Zahiriten  p.  133). 

ALMODOVAR,  Arabie  al-Mitdau'war  “round”,  Reasonings  like  these  had  caused  the  study  of 
is  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Spain  and  For-  the  Koran  to  be  entirely  neglected;  similarly 
tugal,  as  well  as  of  a  small  river  in  the  province  the  study  of  the  hadit_h,  was  neglected  as  being 
of  Cadiz,  flowing  from  the  South  Fast  into  the  La-  altogether  useless, and  the  words  spoken  by  Asbagh 
guna  dc  la  Janda;  A.  del  Rio  below  Cordova;  b.  Khalil  on  this  point  are  well-known:  “I  would 
A.  del  Campo  (sc.  dc  Calatrava),  southwest  of  rather,  he  said,  have  in  my  box  a  swine’s  head 
Ciudad  Real;  A.  del  Binar  in  the  province  Cuenca;  than  the  Musnad  of  Ibn  Abi  Shaiba”  (Cf.  Goldzihcr, 
A.  west  of  Mcrtola  in  South  Portugal.  Mohammed  Ibn  Tourner  t,  etc.,  p.  25). 

(C.  F.  Seyhold.)  The  whole  of  fikh  had  become  fixed  in  the 

ALMOGAWAR  (Castilian  and  Portuguese  al-  unalterable  form  which  the  founder  of  this  madhhab 
mogdvar,  Arabic  at-mughTnvir  “corredor  que  had  given  it;  men  had  to  confine  themselves  to  this 
roba  cl  campo”  [P.  de  Alcala],  Dozy  and  Engel-  and  study  nothing  but  the  works  of  furif  of  the 
mahn,  Glossaire  p.  1 72  ;  Eguilaz,  Glossario  p.  233  ;  founders  of  the  orthodox  Schools.  The  idjtihîul 
Barbier  dc  Mcynard  in  the  Journal  As.  9'*'  series,  or  the  individual  effort  to  explain  the  law  ac- 
xx.  x68),  Catalan  vagrants  among  whom  were  cording  to  the  original  sources,  had  been  banished 
also  found  people  from  Navarre,  Castile  and  of  from  the  Islam  of  the  Maghrib  and  of  Spain.  The 
Bas-I.angucdoc,  who  after  having  fought  against  Almoravid  sovereigns  showed  themselves  protcc- 
the  Saracens  in  Spain  entered  the  service  of  the  tors  of  these  doctrines  and  encouraged  the  fttkahâ 5 
Pabeologi  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  in  this  way  by  bestowing  their  favours  only  on 
and  murdered  Ishäk,  the  chief  of  the  Turcopols  those  who  applied  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Andronicus  at  the  study  of  the  Malikite  treatises  of  furl f. 
moment  when  he  intended  to  embark  for  Asia  From  that  time  all  knowledge  was  based  upon 
with  Constantine,  the  baptised  brother  of  the  Sei-  the  Malikite  fikh  and  the  discussions  of  the 
djüV  Sultan  Ghiyath  al-Dfn  Mas'üd  II,  son  of ‘Izz  pseudo-scholars  of  the  period  were  nothing  but 
ol-Dfn  Kai  Khusraw  II,  whom  he 'wished  to  put  “casuistic  prating  indulged  in  by  people,  who 
on  the  throne  of  Konya  instead  of  his  brother  in  their  canonical  disputes  and  their  juridical 
(about  682  =  X2S3).  Under  the  leadership  of  subtleties,  pretended  to  be  dealing  with  the  science 
Koyer  de  Flor,  a  former  Knight-Templar,  expel-  of  religion”  (Goldzihcr,  1.  c.  p.  28). 
led  from  the  order  on  account  of  his  misdoings  Al-Ghazâlî  in  the  chapter  entitled  Kitâb  all  Um 
and  made  Mcgadux  by  Andronicus,  they  were  vie-  of  his  Ihyä*  '‘ulüm  al-dln  had  exposed  these 
torious  over  the  Scldjnks  at  Aulax  and  before  pretensious  to  learning  among  the  Mälikitcs  of 
Philadelphia  (Ala  Shchir);  next,  after  having  made  the  East  and  had  pointed  out  the  error  into  • 
themselves  hated  because  of  their  turbulence  and  which  they  had  fallen.  He  had  also  points  out 
their  plunderings,  they  went  on  to  Greece  and  the  remedy  :  the  return  to  the  Kor’än  and  to 
there  founded  the  dukedom  of  Athens  (71 1  =  the  Sunna. 

13 1 1).  As  in  Spain  they  were  already  known  as  So  the  campaign  carried  out  so  arduously  by 
ahnogdvareSy  the  derivation  from  at-Ma ghariba  is  the  great  Imam  in  the  East  had  to  be  begun 
false.  over  again  in  the  West. 

Bibliography :  G.  Schlumbcrgcr,  Expedi -  The  fukaha*  in  the  Maghrib  and  in  Spain  had 

tiens  des  Almugavares  (Paris  1902);  \V.  Hcyd,  condemned  the  books  of  al-Ghazall  which  so 
Geschichte  des  Levantehandels  i.  585;  Hammer-  powerfully  and  so  cleverly  branded  the  folly  to 
Purgstall,  Gesch .  des  Osman.  Reiches ,  sec  index;  which  they  had  come.  According  to  their  advice 
Pachymeres  v.  2X.  (Cl.  Huart.)  the  Almoravid  sovereigns  had  these  books  burnt 

ALMOHADES  name  of  a  Muslim  dynasty.  —  because  they  were  dangerous  as  being  contrary 
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This  is  the  picture  prescrted  to  the  eye*  of 
the  youthful  Berber  student  of  the  greet  tribe  of 
the  Masmüda:  Ibn  Tümart.  In  the  East,  where 
he  travelled  for  a  long  time  as  a  student,  he 
had  not  only  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  into  the  theories  of  al-Ghazäll 
but  he  had  also  studied  the  science  of  the  w//7/ 
alfikh  which  had  been  completely  abandoned  in 
the  West.  Moreover  he  familiarised  himself  with 
the  theological  principles  of  the  Ash'aritc  School 
and  seems  to  have  known  well  the  writings  of  the 
great  Spanish  Zähiritc  lbn  Harm  under  whose 
inllucncc  he  came,  lbn  TOmart's  works  show  us 
in  fact  that  if  he  holds  aloof  from  the  Zahirite 
theories  in  matters  of  dogma  and  replaces  them 
by  those  of  the  A*bcarite  School,  he  at  least 
adopts  their  principles  in  the  matter  of  legislation. 

Ibn  Tiimart  goes  farther  than  al-Ghazîlll;  he 
absolutely  condemns  the  study  of  the  fur  o' :,  while 
al-Ghazäll,  frankly  refusing  to  this  study  the  name 
of  religious  science,  still  owns  that  it  has  some 
value  from  the  point  of  view  of  civil  law  and  of 
ritual  observances;  again  he  differs  from  the  great 
Imäm  in  adressing  himself  with  his  abstract  theo¬ 
ries  on  the  tawU  to  the  whole  of  the  uncultured 
Berber  nation,  while  al-Ghazalt  is  anything  but 
partial  to  giving  the  common  people  a  teaching 
and  theories  above  their  comprehension  and  ca¬ 
pacities.  Al-Ghazâlî  only  addressed  himself  to  the 
intellectual  élite,  like  Erasmus  in  the  Reformation 
of  the  Christian  Church;  Ibn  TOmart,  like  Luther, 
^addressed  himself  to  the  masses. 

The  foundations  on  which  Ibn  Tnmart  has 
grounded  his  new  juridical  doctrine  have  been 
described  at  length  in  his  “  Works".  cAbd  al- 
Wahid  al-Marrâkurijï  has  shown  us  in  his  History 
of  th(  Almohades  how  the  theories  were  applied 
by  the  first  sovereigns  of  this  empire.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  Ibn  Tumart’s  doctrine  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  tfie  words  of  Goldziher:  *  It 
is  evident  from  his  discussion  at  Aghmat  witn  the 
fukahrf  that  the  essential  clement  of  his  doctrine 
on  the  foundations  of  the  law  may  be  summed 
up  in  this  axiom  :  al-*aU  laisa  lahu  fi  V -£harc 
Miufjaly  i.  e.  “the  smallest  possible  place  must  not 
be  left  to  reasoning  in  the  laws  of  religion".  It  I 
is  the  objective,  material  sources  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  legislation,  that  is  to 
say:  the  Kor’&n,  tradition  transmitted  by  authentic 
means  and  the  consensus  of  the  timma ,  founded 
on  the  traditions  that  have  been  supported  for 
generations  together  by  numerous  authorities, 
forming  one  uninterrupted  chain  (lazva/ur).  The 
subjective,  personal  element  is  thus  absolutely  ex¬ 
cluded,  what  he  calls  the  zann ,  hypothesis,  opinion, 
which  w’e  must  add  has  under  the  form  of  the 
consensus  of  the  umma  necesscrily  formed  a  part 
of  the  regular  sources  of  the  law  from  the 
very  beginning  of  juridical  speculations  in  Islam 
(cp.  Goldziher,  /.  r.,  p.  44). 

As  for  the  traditions  (alt  of  which  he  approves 
of)  Ibn  Tümart  yet  prefers  those  of  the  Mcdl- 
nites  and  he  says:  “All  that  the  scholars  of 
Medina  have  handed  down  and  all  that  has  guided 
their  actions,  that  is  the  straight  path.  Ishlm,  the 
laws,  the  Prophet  and  his  companions  existed  in 
Medina  at  a  time  when  in  no  other  part  of  the 
earth  was  there  found  cither  religion,  or  prayer, 
or  call  to  prayer  or  a  trace  of  the  law.  In  this 
epoch  the  true  religion  existed  neither  in  Trafc 
nor  in  the  other  countries.  So  the  people  of 


Medina  can  justly  terre  os  as  proofs  against  all 
others.  But  if  someone  comes  forward,  saying: 
Yet  we  have  received  from  the  Companions  some 
sayings  by  the  Prophet  which  do  not  agree  with 
the  Medinite  practice;  why  then  have  the  Me¬ 
diates  gone  astray  from  these  traditions  in  the 
application  of  the  laws?  If  anyone  puts  this  question 
we  may  answer  him  thus:  this  contradiction  can 
be  explained  in  three  different  ways:  1.  either  the 
Mcdinitcs  have  shown  with  regard  to  these  tradi¬ 
tions  a  conscious  and  intentional  opposi¬ 
tion;  a.  or  they  have  acted  in  ignorance  (i.  e. 
involuntarily);  3.  or,  lastly,  they  have  been  led 
to  it  by  lawful  reasons.  To  suppose  the  first  would 
be  an  absurdity  for  that  would  mean  that  the 
people  of  Medina  arc  just  the  opposite  of  what 
God  has  declared  them  to  be,  viz.  the  adepts  of 
the  Trophet  walking  in  the  straight  path.  It  is 
just  as  impossible  to  accept  the  second  explana¬ 
tion,  for  we  know  how  zealous  the  Medinites  have 
shown  themselves  for  religion;  moreover  they  all 
were  in  the  company  of  the  Prophet  (and  must 
therefore  have  known  his  wishes).  —  There  remains 
only  the  third  explanation.  There  may  be  a  lawful 
reason  for  opposition,  cither  when  the  contents 
of  the  tradition  under  consideration  have  been 
legally  abrogated,  or  when  the  traditions  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  suspected  of  being  false  or  interpolated 
or  do  not  excite  sufficient  confidence.  Without  any 
doubt  the  practices  of  the  Medinites  give  enough 
arguments  against  everything  opposed  to  them” 
(cf.  Oeuvres  d' Ibn  Tourner /,  Goldziher,  /.  r., 

Pp.  48-49)- 

In  short,  Ibn  Tümart  excludes  from  his  legis¬ 
lation  the  ray,  formally  condemns  the  taklld  and 
does  not  admit  the  speculative  use  of  analogy 
{hi yds  cak/i)  as  a  source  of  the  law.  For  him  the 
only  sources  from  which  one  may  draw  arc  the 
Koriän,  the  Sunna  and  the  concord  of  the  Compa¬ 
nions  of  the  Prophet  ( idjunf  al-fahaba).  In  theo¬ 
logy  he  follows  the  strict  dogmatism  of  the  most 
uncompromising  o(  the  Ashacrite  schools.  A  very 
strict  follower  of  ka/âmy  lbn  Tümart  was  brought 
to  look  upon  the  religious  opinions  of  his  com¬ 
patriots  of  the  Maghrib  as  kufr.  Whoever  fol¬ 
lows,  he  said,  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Kor’an,  must  inevitably  come  to  tafjshn  or  an¬ 
thropomorphism,  to  the  materialistic  conception 
of  God  ascribing  to  him  material  attributes;  that 
person  certainly  is  a  kafir  and  bctausc  of  this 
fact  should  be  under  the  ban  of  religion  and  be 
expelled  from  Muslim  society.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  and  the  Maghrib 
under  the  reign  of  the  Almoravids. 

Ibn  Tümart,  apostle  of  the  fate  hi dy  according^ 
to  the  muctazilite  definition  of  the  essence  of  God* 
and  I lis  attributes,  makes  the  sovereign  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  faults  of  the  people  and  declares  the 
djihUd  f  i  sabil  Allah  against  the  Almoravids. 

“The  difference^  existing  between  Ibn  Tumart 
and  other  theologians  who  had  already  tried  be¬ 
fore  him  to  combat  anthropomorphism  by  the  alle¬ 
gorical  interpretation,  called  tazvlf  was  that  he 
lifted  his  doctrinal  difference  with  the  anthropo- 
morphists  to  the  height  of  a  casus  belli.  He 
regarded  anthropomorphism  as  infidelity  ( kufr ) 
and  as  infidelity  favoured  by  the  highest  authority 
in  the  country  (the  Almoravids);  he  was  of 
opinion  that  this  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  fight¬ 
ing  this  authority  in  the  name  of  religion  and 
for  overthrowing  it.  The  holy  war  against  the 
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Almonvids  was  just  as  much  a  religious  obliga¬ 
tion  ( farf)  as  a  war  against  any  other  infidels. 
Therefore  the  word  muiljassim  is  the  habitual  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  Almoravids  on  the  lips  of  Ibn 
TQmart  and  the  Almohadcs . .  •  • 

Anthropomorphists  and  Christians  (RSm)  are 
the  enemies  whom  the  Almohadcs  were  bound 
to  fight  equally.  The  war  against  Christendom 
they  waged  in  common  with  the  whole  of  Isläm 
of  that  period  as  well  as  with  their  political 
predecessors,  but  the  struggle  against  tatljslm  and 
its  partisans  was  their  special  domain,  in  which 
no  other  dynasty  had  gone  before  them  with  such 
means  as  war  with  fire  and  sword.  As  it  is  their 
particular  property  it  remains  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Almohade  dynasty  the  point  most  firmly 
fixed  in  their  traditions”  (cf.  Gold/ihcr,  in  Zeitsehr, 
d,  Deutsch,  Mordent,  Gesellsch,  xli.  pp.  67-68; 
quoted  by  Alfred  Bel,  Les  /letton  Ghânya  pp. 
34*35- 

Before  he  openly  declared  war  on  the  Almora¬ 
vids,  Ibn  TQmart  posed  as  a  censor  of  public  mo¬ 
rality  as  Amir  hi  'l-tttd  rüf  stähl  can  al-munkar  ; 
he  breaks  the  wine-jars  and  musical  instruments 
wherever  he  finds  them;  he  openly  blames  esta¬ 
blished  authority.  One  day  in  Marräkush  he 
violently  admonishes  the  princess  Surra,  sister 
to  the  reigning  sovereign,  because  he  met  her 
in  the  town  with  face  uncovered.  At  the  same 
time  he  publicly  teaches  his  theological  theories 
to  whoever  wishes  to  hear  them,  lie  is  every 
where  expelled,  especially  from  Bougie,  Tlcmccn, 
Fez,  MarrakujJj  and  Aghmàt  and  takes  refuge  with 
his  tribe  the  Masmuda  to  whom  he  leaches 
the  Kor’än  and  the  principles  of  the  true  faith. 
The  author  of  the  Kir  (as  represents  him  as  using 
each  of  the  words  forming  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Koran  as  a  name  for  each  one  of  his  pupils 
in  a  branch  of  the  Masmuda,  in  order  to  make 
them  learn  it  by  heart.  It  was  in  these  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  MasmQda  in  515  (11 21-1 122),  after 
having  received  the  homage  of  the  principal 
Berber  chiefs,  that  he  took  the  title  of  Mahdl , 
i.  c.  he  who  is  called  by  the  divine  will  to 
stop  injustice  and  put  an  end  to  error,  that 
order,  justice  and  the  true  faith  may  reign.  As 
Mahdl  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  to  use 
violent  means  in  order  to  establish  the  reign  of 
pure  orthodoxy.  From  this  moment  Ibn  Tn- 
mart's  political  rôle  really  begins;  from  this 
year,  5 1 5,  the  Almohade  empire  is  said  to  date, 
although  the  Almoravid  capital  was  not  taken 
till  about  twenty-five  years  later. 

The  first  of  the  companions  to  whom  Ibn 
Tümart  gave  his  confidence  after  his  return  from 
the  Fast  was  cAhd  al-Mu'min,  the  same  who  had 
to  take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  the  Almo¬ 
hade  affairs  after  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the 
empire.  Owing  to  this  he  must  be  mentioned 
here.  cAbd  al-Mu5min,  a  Berber  of  the  tribe  of 
the  KQmlya,  was  the  son  of  a  potter  of  Ncdroma  but 
he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  student  at  Tlcmccn. 
The  meeting  between  him  and  Ihn  TQmart,  which 
came  about  accidentally  according  to  some,  inten¬ 
tionally  according  to  others,  took  place  without 
doubt  somewhere  near  Bougie  from  which  town 
the  young  Ma^müdt  preacher  had  been  compelled 
to  dec  just  before  in  order  to  save  his  life. 

Having  become  Ibn  Tflmart’s  intimate  com¬ 
panion,  cAbd  al-MuJmin  received  the  teaching  of 
this  master,  who  laid  before  him  the  details  of  his 


doctrines,  the  purpose  of  his  preachings  and  per¬ 
haps  his  future  plans. 

When  Ibn  TQmart  took  the  title  of  Mahdl  he 
is  said  to  have  already  succeeded  in  grouping 
round  him  numerous  Berbers  whose  chiefs  were 
his  companions  and  disciples.  To  these  he  gave 
the  name  of  Jo/ha  (students  seeking  the  true 
knowledge);  to  others,  i.  e.  to  the  people  who 
regarded  him  as  their  spiritual  and  temporal  leader, 
the  name  of  Mtfahîiiifàn  (followers  the  doctrine  of 
Taw  hid  ;  whence  Almohadcs). 

Thence  forward  his  policy  was  to  win  over 
followers  enough  that  he  might  begin  open  war, 
against  the  Almoravid  sovereigns  in  order  to  over¬ 
throw  their  authority  in  the  name  of  religion  and 
to  substitute  his  own. 

On  the  Berber  mountaineers  he  had  already 
made  a  great  impression  by  his  reputation  or 
wisdom  and  by  the  austere  life  he  led,  but  he 
had  to  convince  these  gross  and  uncultured  people 
by  facts  more  palpable  than  theological  theories 
which  they  ill  grasped  or  abstractions  which  they 
could  not  understand  at  all.  In  a  country  where 
maraboutism  has  been  a  succès  at  all  times  and 
under  all  forms,  Ibn  TQmart  posed  as  a  per¬ 
former  of  miracles;  he  succeeded  by  these  means 
in  convincing  the  masses  of  the  superior  and  super¬ 
natural  power  he  could  command. 

While  he  unceasingly  criticised  the  Almoravid 
administration  he  showed  the  Berbers  round  him 
how  much  exposed  they  were  to  the  vexations  of 
the  Government,  in  particular  of  he  tax-collectors, 
and  how  easily  they  could  resist  the  armies  of 
the  sovereign  of  Marräkusb  in  their  almost  in¬ 
accessible  mountains. 

The  result  of  the  Mahdfs  exhortations  was 
that  several  tribes  committed  acts  of  hostility  against 
the  Almoravids;  they  refused  to  pay  taxes  and 
and  ill-treated  or  put  to  death  the  agents  charged 
with  collecting  them. 

The  Almoravid  governor  of  SQs  who  meant 
to  march  against  the  Harghas  and  chastise  them, 
was  beaten  by  them  and  shamefully  fled  with  the 
poor  remains  of  his  army.  This  first  victory  gave 
the  Berbers  confidence  and  the  number  of  tribes 
rallying  round  the  Mahdl  increased  rapidly.  Then 
Ibn  TQmart  settled  definitely  in  the  country  of 
the  Tlnmäl,  which  was  very  difficult  for  the  enemy 
to  enter;  there  he  built  a  house  and  a  mosque 
near  the  source  of  the  river  Nafls  where  he  fixed 
his  residence.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  town 
of  'Hnrnfll,  the  first  capital  of  the  Almohadcs;  on 
this  very  spot  were  also  buried  the  Mahdl  and 
the  Almohade  sovereigns.  (The  mosque  of  Tlnmal 
and  the  ruins  of  the  town  have  been  discovered 
by  Edmond  Doutté  during  his  exploration  of  1901 
in  Morocco.  Cf.  Journ ,  As . ,  9th  series,  XIX. 
158  et  seq,),  % 

After  517  (1123-1124)  the  Mahdl,  thinking 
that  he  was  strong  enough  not  to  be  always  on 
the  defensive,  decided  to  come  forth  with  a  strong 
armed  force  against  Marräkush.  But  his  army, 
commanded  by  cAbd  al-Mu'min,  who  then  took 
for  the  first  time  the  title  of  Amir  aLMtd  mittln 
—  according  to  *Abd  al-Wähid  al-Marräkushl  — 
was  completely  routed  by  the  Almoravid  army 
that  marched  against  it.  Then  Ibn  TQmart 
proclaimed,  just  like  the  Prophet  after  the  defeat 
of  Ohod,  that  all  his  partisans  killed  in.  this 
battle  had  died  the  deaths  of  martyrs;  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  clever  proclamations  in  counter- 
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acting  the  dismay  which  such  a  calamity  might 
ha tc  aroused. 

The  contradictory  dates  given  by  the  authors, 
make  it  difficult  to  state  accurately  the  several 
periods  of  the  struggle  between  the  Mahdl  and 
the  Almoravids  up  to  the  death  of  Ibn  TQmart. 
Even  the  date  of  his  death  varies  in  the  different 
works  mentioning  it.  According  to  Ibn  Khaldun 
the  Mahdl  died  in  522  (1128),  according  to 
others  —  and  they  are  in  the  majority  —  in  534 
(1130).  These  divergences  may  partly  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Ibn  Tümart’s  death  was  kept 
a  secret  for  a  long  time  by  his  intimate  compa¬ 
rions.  The  Mahdl  himself,  feeling  that  the  end 
war  near,  is  said  to  have  recommended  secrecy 
until  the  Berbers  should  be  prepared  for  receiving 
this  important  intelligence  calmly  and  proclaim 
as  leader  the  man  chosen  by  the  Community.  It 
was  cAbd  al-Mumin  whom  the  Almuhadcs  recog¬ 
nised  as  Imam  of  the  Community  under  the  title 
of  Khalifa  or  of  Amir  a l- Mu  ‘mi mu,  The  new 
chief  of  the  Alniohadcs  had  a  glorious  reign  [see 
CAUI>  av.-MU'mix]  :  he  realised  beyond  expectation 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  Mahdl,  destroying 
the  Ahnoravid  empire  and  introducing  by  main 
force  into  the  whole  of  North  Africa  and  into 
Spain  the  doctrines  so  ardently  preached  by  Ibn 
Tumart. 

The  politico-religious  organisation  of  the  Al- 
mohadcs  established  by  the  Mahdl  was  as  follows: 
Ist  The  people  of  the  Alniohadcs  formed  the  Com¬ 
munity,  the  members  of  whicli  were  regarded  as 
the  only  true  Believers;  except  themselves  all 
other  men  were  infidels  against  whom  they  had 
to  wage  war  without  mercy.  2'*d  At  the  head  of 
the  Community  was  the  infallible  Imam,  first  the 
Mahdl,  subsequently  the  Caliphs,  his  successors. 
It  was  in  the  name  of  this  leader  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  that  the  public  prayer  had  to  be  said. 
3rd  The  Mahdl  was  surrounded  by  10  counsellors, 
chosen  from  among  his  oldest  disciples.  This  counsel 
was  usually  designated  by  the  name  al-fjam'a , 
the  assembly.  It  was  the  Great  Council  of  the 
Government  and  the  members  of  this  assembly 
besides  having  a  voice  in  the  important  matters 
of  State,  could  take  the  Mahdfs  place  at  the 
head  of  the  army  or  for  instance  preside  in  his 
stead  at  the  Friday  prayers.  4th  Another  council 
composed  of  50  members  represented  the  Berber 
branches  forming  part  of  the  Almohadc  Commu¬ 
nity.  This  was  the  council  of  50  called  Ait  Kham¬ 
sin  by  Ibn  Khaldun. 

This  organisation  was  modified  by  cAbd  al-Mu5- 
min  and  the  two  assemblies  seem  to  have  been 
fused  into  one. 

When  the  Mahdl  died  his  successor  as  chief  of 
the  Community,  cAbd  al-Mu5min,  was  first  agreed 
upon  or  chosen  by  the  council  of  Tcif,  next  this 
choice  was  ratified  by  the  council  of  Fifty  and 
finally  by  the  People. 

From  this  epoch  the  sovereign  power  always 
remained  in  the  family  of  cAbd  al-MuJmin.  Until 
the  conquest  of  Marräkush  by  the  Marlnids  in 
688  (1269),  eleven  descendants  of  cAbd  al-Mu^min’s 


succeeded  one  another  on  the  Almohade  throne. 

The  numerous  provinces  of  this  vast  Almohade 
empire  were  always  held  by  members  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  family  and  by  descendants  of  the  famous  shaikh 
AbQ  Hafs  ‘Omar.  In  order  to  understand  this  fa¬ 
vour  enjoyed  by  the  latter  we  must  observe  that 
Aba  Hafs  cOmar,  chief  of  the  Hintlta,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  branches  of  the  MasmUda  in  the 
Mahdfs  time,  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  em¬ 
brace  Ibn  TOmarfs  cause.  By  thus  giving  the 
founder  of  the  Almohade  empire  the  valuable  sup¬ 
port  of  his  tribe,  he  had  rendered  him  a  consider¬ 
able  service.  He  rendered  cAbd  al-Mu’min  and 
the  Almohade  cause  an  even  greater  one  at  the 
Mahdfs  death.  The  latter  having  clearly  shown 
h»s  preference  for  cAbd  al-Ma  min,  the  shaikh 
Abu  Hafs  not  only  evinced  no  jealousy,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ibn  Khaldun  it  was  he  who  had  Ibn 
Tumarfs  death  kept  a  secret  in  order  to  have 
time  for  himself  preparing  the  Masmoda  for  the 
acceptance  of  cAbd  al-Mu  min  as  Khalifa,  because 
the  fact  that  the  latter  was  a  stranger  to  the  tribe 
would  not  have  failed  to  excite  prostest.  For  the 
same  reason  rAbd  al-Mu  min  always  treated  AbÜ 
Hafs  absolutely  as  his  equal. 

When  Aba  Hafs  died  (571  =  1175-1176),  his 
children  and  grand-children  were  always  treated 
as  considerately  and  with  the  same  honour  as 
the  descendants  of  cAbd  al-Mu’min  himself. 

Al-Tidjanl  reports  that  the  fourth  Almohade  Ca¬ 
liph  al-Näsir,  wishing  to  leave  the  province  of 
Ifriklya  in  the  hands  of  a  trustworthy  governor, 
did  not  choose  him  from  among  his  own  family; 
he  sent  to  shaikh  Aba  Muhammcd,  son  of  shaikh 
Abu  Hafs,  to  say  that  he  regarded  him  as  his 
equal  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to  remain  in  au¬ 
thority  over  Ifriklya  then  it  would  be  he  himself, 
al-Nasir,  who  would  take  that  place,  but  then  he 
would  call  upon  him  to  go  to  Marräkush  and  reign 
I  there  in  his  stead.  AbQ  Muhammcd  remained 
in  Ifriklya  and  afterwards  his  successors  made 
themselves  independent  at  the  decline  of  the  Al¬ 
mohadc  dynasty,  reigning  in  Tunis  under  the  name 
of  Hafs  ids. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  cAbd  al-Mu  min  arc  called  Saiyids  while 
those  of  the  house  of  AbQ  Hafs  arc  ealted  shaikh 
which  makes  it  easy  to  distinguish  them  in  the 
history  of  the  Almohadc  empire  even  if  they  have 
the  same  Dames.  • 

The  Almohadc  empire  was  the  first  state  since 
the  establishment  of  Isläm  in  the  West,  uniting 
under  one  single  authority  the  whole  of  North 
Africa  from  the  gulf  of  Gabes  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  together  with  Muslim  Spain. 

The  break-up  of  this  immense  empire  began,  ' 
however,  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  after 
its  foundation.  In  633  (1235-1236)  Yaghmuràsan 
b.  Zaiyän  rose  at  Tlcmccn  against  the  Almohade 
authority  and  founded  the  cAbd-al-wädid  kingdom  . 
of  central  Maghrib.  In  634  AbQ  Zakarlyä',  the 
Almohade  governor  of  Ifriklya  had  himself  pu¬ 
blicly  proclaimed  as  an  independent  sovereign  and 
took  Tunis  as  his  capital. 


Chronological  table  of  the  Almohade  sovereigns. 

1.  Muhammcd  b.  TQmart,  al-Mahdl  .  .  .  515  (II21-II22)  to  522  or  524  (1128  or  1130). 

2.  cAbd  al-Mu5min,  Emir  al-Muminin . 522  (1128)  to  558  (1163). 

3.  Abu  Ya%Qb  YOsuf,  Emir  al-AUftninln . .  558  (1163)  to  580  (1184). 

4.  Aba  YOsuf  Yacküb  al-Mansür,  Emir  al-Mu'mittln .  .  .  .  580  (1184)  to  595  (1198-1199). 

5.  Muhammcd  al-Nasir,  Emir  al-Mu'minln . 595  (l  198-1 199)  to  610  (1213-1214). 
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6.  YOsuf  al-Mustan$ir,  Emir  aUMtfminln . •  6ll  (1214)  to  620  (1224). 

7.  cAbd  al-Wftfyid  al-Makhla€,  w  . 620  (1224)  to  621  (1224). 

8.  Al-cÄdil,  Emir  al-Muminln . .  .  .  ,  621  (1224)  to  624  (1227). 


9,  Al-Ma’mün,  f  . 624  (1227)  to  629  or  630  11232). 

10.  Al-Rashld,  *  '  630  (1232)  to  640  (1242). 

11.  Al-Sa'ld,  „  640  (1242)  to  646  (1248). 

12.  Al-Murtada,  *  646  £1248)  to  665  ? 1266 ). 


13.  Abu  VUIft  Aba  DabbQs,  Emir  al-Muminln  .  • . 665  (1266)  to  668  (1269). 

(The  taking  of  Marrfikugh  by  the  BanO  Marla  took  place  in  muharram  668  =  sept.  1269). 

Bibliography :  Of  the  many  works  on  mulaÜLÜtamün  sometimes  given  to  the  Almorip 
the  political  and  religious  history  of  the  Maghrib  vids)  inhabited  the  vast  wastes  of  the  Sahara  as 
as  well  as  those  of  biographers,  geographers  far  as  the  Südän  ;  they  lived  there  as  nomads,  as 
and  encyclopaedic  writers,  only  the  following  their  descendants,  the  Touaregs,  do  to  the  present 
can  be  given  here  as  the  most  important:  al-  time. 

Marrakushf,  aLMtfdjib  (ed.  Doiy);  French  transi.  Muslim  writers,  who  do  not  always  agree  as 
by  Fagnan  (Revue  africaine  xxxv. — xxxvii.  ;  also  to  the  dates  of  events  of  which  we  here  give 
separately  printed  at  Algiers  1893);  Ibn  al-Athlr  a  résumé,  arc  unanimous  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
(cd.  Tornb.);  French  transi,  of  the  parts  referring  the  Almoravid  empire  as  follows: 
to  the  Maghrib  and  to  Spain  by  Fagnan  (Re-  In  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century  of  the  Ilidjra 
•  vue  africaine)^  al-Tidjänl,  Ri  hi  a  (cf.  A.  Bel,  a  chief  of  the  Sanhadja,  Yahyâ  b.  Ibrâhîm,  of  the 
Benou  Ghânya  pp,  187 — 231);  lbn  Abl  Zarc,  branch  of  the  I>jaddâla  (or  Gaddäla)  made  the 
a  l*  Kir  {lis ;  al-IIu/al  al-mawshlya  (anon.;  see  R.  pilgrimage  accompanied  by  men  of  distinction  in 
Basset,  Notice  sommaire  des  mss .  orientaux  de  his  tribe.  On  his  way  back  he  met  at  Kairaw&n 
la  biblioth .  de  Lisbonne ,  1894,  pp.  il  et  seq.) ;  in  lfrifcîya  the  professor  of  mâlikite  law  5AbB 
Ibn  Khaldun,  *‘Jbar\  al-Zarkashl,  Ta'rlkh  al*  cImrän  al-FäsI.  Yahyâ  b.  Ibrahim  desirous  of 
dawlatain  (Tunis  1289);  French  transi,  by  Fag-  bringing  among  his  uncultured  compatriots  a  man 
nan  in  the  Bull,  de  la  Soe .  de  Géogr .  de  Cons -  able  to  direct  them  in  true  Muslim  doctrine, 
tontine ,  sep.  printed  under  the  title:  Chronique  asked  the  professor  to  entrust  him  with  one  of 

des  Almohades  et  des  Hafçides  attribuée  à  his  disciples  for  this  purpose.  Not  being  able 

Zerkcchi  (1895);  Ihn  Abl  Dinar  al-Kairawâhl,  to  find  the  man  of  letters  he  wanted  at  KairawSn, 
al-Mtdnis  (Tunis  1283);  French  transi,  by  Pel-  Yahya  b.  Ibrâhîm  discovered  him,  on  the  recom- 
lissicr  and  Kemusat,  in  Exploration  scientifique  inondation  of  the  professor  Abu  cImrän,  in  the 
de  l'Algérie  (Baris  1845)  vii.;  Makkarï  (ed.  town  of  Ncfis  (now  belonging  to  Morocco)  among 
Cairo  1279  and  ed.  Leyden  1855 — 1861);  (cf.  the  followers  of  the  professor  Waggâg,  a  disciple 
Gayangos,  The  history  of  the  Mohammedan  of  Abu  clmran,  in  the  person  of  cAbd  Allah  b. 
dynasties  in  Spain)’,  Ahmed  b.  Khâlid,  Kitab  Yäsln  [q.  v.}. 

al-istik\Ti\  Ibn  al-Khatlh,  Kitäb  rühm  al-hulal  After  having  settled  among  the  Sanhadja,  Ibn 
(Tunis  1316);  I H)/.y,  Recherches  sur  l' hist,  et  Yâsïn,  followed  by  seven  or  eight  companions 
la  litter .  de  l' Espagne  ;  Mercier,  Hist.  del'Afri -  among  whom  were  the  two  chiefs  of  the  LamtOna 
que  sept.  ii.  ;  Cnld/.iher,  Mohammed  ibn  Ton -  (a  branch  of  the  Sanhâdja),  Yahyâ  b.  cOmar  and 
inert  et  la  théologie  de  T Islam  dans  le  nord  his  brother  Abü  Bekr  b.  cOmar,  constructed  a 
de  l'Afrique  au  .Y/«  siècle  (serving  as  a  preface  hermitage  for  his  companions  and  himself  on  an 
to  the  edition  of  Luciani,  Le  livre  d' Ibn  Ton -  island  in  the  Niger  (or  in  the  Senegal).  This  con- 
mert%  Algiers  1903,  which  is  the  standard  work  vent  was  a  riba(  and  Ibn  Yâsïn  himself  called 
on  the  religious  doctrine  of  the  Almohades);  his  followers  Muräbifiin  (Almoravids),  Soon  the 
Materialien  zur  Kentniss  der  Almohadenbnve -  reputation  of  the  sanctity  of  this  spot  and  its 
gung  in  Nordafrica  (in  the  Zeitschr .  d.  Deutsch,  pious  inhabitants  spread  and  a  vast  number  of 
Morgenl.  Gesellsch.  xli.  30 — 140);  Codera,  De*  neophytes  came  to  apply  for  admittance  into  this 
eadcncia  y  desaparicion  de  los  Almor avides  en  religious  brotherhood.  Ibn  Yâsïn  having 
Espaha  (Saragossa  1899);  A.  Bel,  Les  Benou  gathered  in  his  riba(  about  a  thousand  monks 
Ghânya  (Paris  1903).  (A.  Bki..)  who  were  absolutely  devoted  to  him  and  had  all 

•  ALMORAVIDS  is  the  name  of  a  Muslim  been  recruited  from  among  the  warriors  and  the 

dynasty.  This  word  has  been  derived  from  the  Arabic  chiefs  of  the  Lamtüna  and  of  the  Masüfa,  now 
al-Mur2bi(ün ,  a  sort  of  warrior-monks  inhabiting  thought  of  taking  up  a  more  active  line,  lie 
a  ribi 1(  or  convent  more  or  less  fortified  (sec  E.  sent  forth  his  partisans,  in  the  name  of  the  true 
Doutté,  Les  Marabouts ,  extr.  from  the  Revue  de  faith,  against  the  different  tribes  of  the  Sanhâdja. 
I' Hist,  des  Religions  xl.  and  xli.  p.  29  et  seq.).  which  had  to  submit  one  after  the  other.  The 
Under  the  name  of  Almuravids  we  understand  victories  and  the  booty  soon  persuaded  those  who 
especially  the  royal  dynasty  founded  by  several  had  hesitated  and  the  number  of  Almoravid  war- 
branches  of  the  large  Sahara-tribc  of  the  San-  riors  increased  rapidly. 

hâdja,  which,  grouped  under  the  authority  of  a  Ibn  Yâsïn,  keeping  for  himself  the  supreme 
religious  leader,  invaded  and  conquered  the  Ma-  direction  of  affairs  and  the  political  and  financial 
ghrib  in  the  first  half  of  the  5'1»  (i.  c.  the  middle  administration  of  the  brotherhood,  entrusted  his 
of  the  I I'h)  century,  afterwards  breaking  into  An-  faithful  disciple  Yahyâ  b.  fOmar  with  the  leader- 
dalusia  and  mastering  that  as  well.  ship  of  the  Almoravid  army.  After  having  brought 

In  the  first  centuries  of  Islam  the  tribes  forming  the  Saharean  tribes  under  their  authority  Yahyâ 
the  great  group  of  the  Sanhârtja  (cp.  on  this  b.  rOmar  and  Ibn  Yâsïn  advanced  as  far  as  the 
tribe  A.  Bel,  Les  Benou  *  Ghânya ,  Paris  1903,  Wadi  Darca  where  they  made  important  raids, 
p.  V,  note  2),  wearers  of  the  litham  (a  veil  cover-  The  sovereign  of  Sitljilmâsa,  Mas'üd  b.  WänDdin 
ing  the  face  liclow  the  eyes;  hence  also  the  name  al-MaghrawI,  offering  opposition  to  the  conquest 
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of  hit  kingdom,  perished  in  a  battle  and  his 
capital  was  taken  (447  =  1055*1056). 

On  the  death  of  YahyJ  b.  cOmar  which  took 
place  at  about  447  or  448  (1055— 1057), 
brother  Aba  Bckr  became  commander  in  chief  and 
marching  northward  continued  the  conquests  begun 
in  the  south  of  the  extreme  Maghrib.  The  coun¬ 
tries  of  Sus  and  their  capital  Tärüdant  were  sub¬ 
jugated;  next  Aghm5t  and  its  province  submitted 
to  the  power  of  the  Almoravid  conquerors.  Abfl  ! 
Ikkr  married  the  widow  of  the  king  of  Aghmat,  j 
the  beautiful  /ai nab,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kafzäwo, 
who  was  destined  to  play  a  certain  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Almoravid  empire. 

Subsequently  Aba  Bckr  and  Ibn  VftNÏn  attacked 
the  Bcrgliwilta  Berbers,  whose  territories  extended 
as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Bcrghwäta 
professed  the  subversive  doctrines  of  their  prophet 
Sfllih;  it  would  be  a  good  work  to  bring  them 
to  Islam.  But  these  Berbers  energetically  resisted 
the  attack  of  the  Almoravids  and  lbn  Yftsin, 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  military  operations, 
found  his  death  in  a  battle  (451  =  1 059).  Per¬ 
haps  lbn  Y  is  in  appointed  a  spiritual  leader  to 
take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Almoravids; 
Ibn  Khaldun  mentions  as  such  Ibn  'Addfi  who, 
if  he  did  exist  at  all,  played  a  very  subordinate 
part  compared  with  Aba  Bekr  b.  ‘Omar.  The 
latter  appears  as  the  real  chief  of  the  Almoravids 
and  had  coins  struch  in  his  name;  he  continued 
the  war  against  the  Berghwäta  and  subjugated 
them  (452  =  1060).  Shortly  afterwards  lie  was 
informed  that  Bulugin,  lord  of  the  Kal(a  of  the 
Banü  Hammad,  was  marching  with  a  large  force 
against  the  countries  of  the  extreme  Maghrib,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  those  portions  of  the  San- 
hâdja  who  had  remained  in  the  desert  were  car¬ 
rying  on  war  with  one  another.  11c  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  latter  fact  to  leave  the  Maghrib  for 
the  time  being  and  go  back  to  the  desert  in  order 
to  re-establish  peace  among  the  Almoravids.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving,  Abö  Bckr  gave  the  command  over 
the  troops  in  the  Maghrib  and  the  direction  of 
affairs  to  Yusuf  b.  Täsljf  In  [q.  v.]  ;  he  also  aban¬ 
doned  to  him,  after  divorcing  her,  his  wife  Zainab, 
who  thus  became  the  wife  of  Yusuf  b.  TasJjfin 
(453=1061).  This  woman  of  remarkable  intelli¬ 
gence,  rare  energy  and  great  beauty  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  ascendancy  over  her  new  husband’s  mind 
and  had  a  happy  influence  on  the  fate  fo  the  young 
empire.  Yusuf  b.  Täshfin  continued  the  conquests 
in  the  extreme  and  in  the  central  Maghrib.  Aba 
Bckr,  after  having  re-established  order  in  the 
desert  and  having  received  the  news  of  his 
lieutenant’s  success,  returned  to  the  North  to  take 
again  command  over  the  Almoravids.  But  fol¬ 
lowing  Zainab’s  advice  Yûsuf  b.  Tâshfîn  loaded 
him  with  presents  and  made  him  understand  clearly 
that  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  give  up  the 
supreme  authority.  Aba  Bekr  judged  it  wise  not 
to  insist;  he  retired  to  the  Sahara  and  to  the 
Sudan  where  he  died  in  480  (1087-1088). 

In  his  quality  of  supreme  chief  of  the  Almora¬ 
vids  Yusuf  h.  Tasbfln  founded  Marräkush  which 
became  his  capital  and  that  of  his  successors; 
then  he  went  on  with  his  conquests  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  and  in  the  central  Maghrib  as  far  as 
Algiers.  In  475  (1082-1083)  he  came  back  to 
Marrakush  after  having  left  Almoravid  officers 
in  the  conquered  countries  as  governors. 

Urged  by  the  Muslim  princes  of  Andalusia  {reya 


de  Taifaiy,  and  in  particular  by  al-Mactamid  h. 
cAbbId,  king  of  Sevilla,  YOsuf  decided  to  cross  to 
Spain  with  a  strong  army  in  order  to  make  war 
against  the  Christians  under  Alfonso  VI,  king  of 
Leon  and  Castile;  he  gained  over  the  Christian 
armies  the  great  victory  of  Zallaka  (12  Radjab 
479  =  October  23,  10S6)  which  was  for  the  Al- 
moravidcs  the  prelude  to  the  conquest  of  Spain. 
Certain  authors  maintain  that  from  this  day  YOsuf 
took  the  title  of  Amir  ai-Mumimn.  This  assertion 
is  doubtful,  at  least  it  docs  not  appear  that  the 
great  Almoravid  conqueror  long  retained  this  title 
denoting  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  at  the 
same  time.  We  even  know  as  a  fact  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  that  the  Almoravid  sovereigns,  while  reser¬ 
ving  for  thcinsclvc*  temporal  authority  with  the 
title  of  Amir  al-Muslimln ,  attributed  supreme  au¬ 
thority  and  suzerainty  in  matters  spiritual  to  the 
'Abbilds  of  the  Last  with  the  title  of  Amir  at • 
Mu  minin,  given  to  the  Caliph. 

The  petty  Muslim  kings  of  Andalusia,  al -Mu* ta¬ 
in  id  included,  soon  found  out  that  the  risks,  their 
authority  and  their  riches  ran  through  the  Almo¬ 
ravid  chief,  were  much  more  formidable  than 
those  they  feared  from  the  Christians.  They  were 
soon  robbed  of  their  dignities  and  banished  by 
Yusuf  b.  Tfl\bHn,  who  left  in  Spain  Almoravid 
troops  and  governors,  chosen  from  amoog  his 
relatives. 

When  Yûsuf  b.  Tashfln  died  in  500  (1106-1107) 
he  bequeathed  to  his  son  cAl!  a  vast  empire, 
comprising  the  countries  of  the  Maghrib,  a  part 
of  lfrtklya  and  Muslim  Spain  (extending  to  the 
north  as  far  as  Kraga).  His  descendants  succeeded 
each  other  on  the  throne  of  MarrakusJj  for  less 
than  half  a  century  and  the  Almoravid  dynasty 
was  destroyed  in  Africa  when  the  Almohadcs,  led 
by  €Abd  al-Mu5min,  conquered  Marrakusj]  (541  = 
1146-1147)  and  killed  the  last  Almoravid  king 
of  the  house  of  Yûsuf,  called  Ishak  b.  cAlI  b. 
YOsuf.  Soon  after  the  Almohadcs  conquered  Spain 
with  the  help  of  the  Andalusian  Muslims, 
who  had  been  tired  of  the  cruel  Almoravid 
yoke  for  a  long  time.  Since  539  (1144-1145) 
Almohade  armies  had  crossed  over  to  Spain  and 
at  the  death  of  the  Almoravid  governor  of  Spain, 
Yahyft  b.  Hhilniya  (543  =  1 148-1149),  the  authority 
of  the  Almoravids  in  the  peninsula  was  at  an 
end.  [Sec  *al1  ii.  qhAniya], 

In  short,  if  one  does  not  count  th^  resistance 
of  the  last  representatives  of  the  Almoravids  in 
Spain  and  on  the  Balearic  Isles  nor  the  rcl>cllion 
of  the  BanQ  (»liuniya  —  what  is  properly 
called  the  Almoravid  empire  had  become  extinct 
at  the  death  of  the  last  king  of  the  house  of 
Yûsuf  b.  Tâshfïn  in  541  (1146-1147)  “The  rough 
Sanhadja  used  to  the  privations  and  the  fatigues 
of  desert-life  and  suddenly  transported  by  the 
whims  of  fortune  to  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Tell 
and  Andalusia,  were  bound  soon  to  become  effemi¬ 
nate  through  contact  with  these  riches,  this  life  of 
luxury  that  they  had  not  known  until  then.  They 
came  to  Spain  at  a  period  when  literature,  poetry 
and  intellectual  pleasures  had  long  since  re¬ 
placed  the  love  of  war  and  the  thirst  for  con¬ 
quests.  Doubtless  this  state  of  things  facilitated 
their  settling  in  the  country  but  it  was  the 
cause  of  their  ruin  as  well.  The  sudden  contact 
with  a  civilisation  so  refined,  for  which  they 
were  in  no  wise  prepared,  ruined  them  just  as  it 
had  ruined,  sonic  eight  centuries  before,  the 
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Vandals  their  predecessors  in  this  same  North  fall  of  this  empire  which  made  such  rapid  con* 
Africa**.  Cf.  A.  Bel,  Les  Benou  Ghânya  vii.  quests  and  lasted  less  than  a  century. 

Such  are  the  true  causes  of  the  sudden  down- 


ClIRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OP  THE  ALMOEAVIDE  SOVEREIGNS. 

v  t  -  u  n.  -t»  1  rv  j  1,1,  \  Successive  chiefs  of  the  SanhSdja  in 

Vabya  b.  lbräblm  al-ßjaddält  the  recognising  &  spi7ituai 

ïînyR»v  d'  ff  £  448  *°55~,05J)  -  .  .  authority  of  cAbd  Allah  b.  YiUIn  (d. 

Aba  Bekr  b.  cOmar  (d.  480=  1087*1088  in  the  Sudan)  J 

Yllsuf  b.  Tftshfln,  Amir  al-Muslimln  453 — 500  =  1061 — 1107. 
cAl!  b.  Yllsuf  „  500 — 537  =  1107 — H43. 

Tftshftn  b.  cAlI  n  537—539  or  541=  1143— »45  or  »47 • 

Ibrahim  b.  Taghfln  „  soon  dethroned. 


killed  at  the  taking  of  Marr&kush  (54  t  =  1146*1147). 


Bibliography»  al-Marräkughl,  al-Mifiijib 
(ed.Dozy);  French  transi,  by  Fagnan  in  the  Revue 
africaine  xxxv. — xxxvii.  and  separately  printed 
Algiers  1893);  Ibn  al-Afhlr  (cd.  Tornb.;  French 
transi,  of  the  parts  referring  to  the  Maghrib 
and  Spain  by  Fagnan  in  the  Revue  africaine ); 
Ibn  Abl  Zarc,  al- Kir  (äs  ;  al-Ifulal  al-mawihiya 
(not  yet  published);  Ibn  Khatdün,  c/bar  {/list, 
des  Berb.)\  Mercier,  Hist,  de  /’ Afrique  sept., 
Paris  1888,  vol.  ii.  ;  Codera,  Decadencia  y  des - 
aparicion  de  los  Almoravides  en  Es  pana  (Sara¬ 
gossa  1899);  id.,  Earn  ilia  real  de  los  Benitexufin 
(in  the  Revis  la  de  Aragon ,  1903);  A.  Bel,  Les 
Benou  Ghânya  (Paris  1903).  —  For  the  Al- 
moravide  coins  sec  M.  v.  Berchcm  in  the  Journ . 
As.  101*»  scries,  ix.  271,  note  2.  (A.  Bel.) 

ALMUNÉCAR,  Arabic  al-Afunakkab ,  a  little 
town  in  Spain  to  the  south  of  Granada  on  the 
Mediterranean,  is  known  through  the  landing  of 
cAI)d  al-Rahmün  I  (756)  with  1000  Berber  horse¬ 
men;  in  1489  it  Surrendered  to  the  Catholic 
kings.  (C.  F.  Seybold.) 

ALP  (A.),  hero.  Frequently  found  in  Turkish 
proper  names. 

ALP  ARSLAN  Muhammkd  b.  DAwDd 
(Cagiiribkg)  cAi.mjd  al-dawla  with  the  kunya 
Abu  £hudjä€,  a  famous  Seljjük  sovereign  (455 — 
465  =  1063 — 1072).  Born  on  Muharram  1,  420 
(Jan.  20,  1026),  according  to  others  424,  he 
showed  himself  already  in  his  father’s  lifetime  a 
brave  and  clever  military  leader,  taking  part  in 
several  succesful  expeditions,  so  that  his  father 
made  him  his  successor  in  the  province  of  Khorflsän. 
The  date  of  his  mounting  the  throne  cannot  be 
fixed  accurately  because  our  informants  give  as 
the  year  of  his  father’s  death  450*  (1058)  or  451 
and  even  452  (1060);  but  it  appears  (o  be  al¬ 
most  certain  that  even  in  the  last  years  of  his 
father’s  lifetime  he  was  the  real  sovereign.  When 
afterwards  his  uncle  Toghrulbcg  had  died  (455  = 
in  the  beginning  of  Sept.  1063)  without  leaving 
any  heirs,  his  wczlr  al-Kundurl  [q.  v.]  called  a 
brother  of  Alp  Arslan’s,  Sulaimän,  to  the  throne, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  named  by  Toghrulbcg 
himself  as  his  successor,  but  some  influential  Tur¬ 
kish  emirs  did  not  approve  of  this  and  paid  their 
homage  to  Alp  Arslan,  who  was  soon  afterwards 
recognised  by  the  wezlr  al-Kundurl  and  was  pro¬ 
claimed  sultan  in  a  solemn  meeting  on  7  Jjju- 
madi  I,  456  (April  27,  1064,  by  the  Caliph  al- 
Ka’ira  bi-Amr  Allah.  In  the  meantime  Alp  Arslan 
still  had  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  some  of 
his  nearest  relatives  and  of  the  most  powerful 
emirs  who  would  not  submit  to  him  or  even 
claimed  the  dignity  of  Sultan  for  themselves.  Alp 
Arslan’s  military  abilities,  however,  his  quick  and 


energetic  behaviour  soon  put  an  end  to  this,  al¬ 
though  one  of  these  relations,  Kutulmish  [q.  v.] 
at  first  threatened  to  become  a  dangerous  oppo¬ 
nent.  The  moment  this  adversary  had  breathed 
his  last  after  a  fatal  encounter  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  al-Rai,  Alp  Arslan  and  his  troops  took 
the  road  to  the  Byzantine  frontier  (1  Rabic  I 
456  =  at  the  end  of  Febr.  1064).  On  their  way 
many  emirs  and  princes  joined  them  so  that 
the  leader  could  first  raid  the  territory  of  fhe 
Georgians  with  a  powerful  arrty,  conquer  several 
towns  and  make  the  king  of  the  Georgians  his 
tributary  and  could  next  master  Kars  and  An! 
[q.  v.].  He  was  hindered  from  going  on  any 
further  through  the  news  that  his  brother  Kawurd 
(the  progenitor  of  the  Seldjuks  of  Kerman)  showed 
himself  refractory.  Immediately  Alp  Arslan  marched 
rapidly  by  way  of  Ispahan  to  Kerman  where 
Kawurd  wholly  taken  by  surprise  came  to  meet 
him  and  pay  him  homage.  Next  he  went  to  Merw 
and  confirmed  his  authority  by  marrying  his  sons 
Maliksh5h  and  Arslansjjah  to  princesses  from  the 
houses  of  the  Ghaznawids  and  of  the  Khak5n 
of  the  Turks.  The  next  year  457  (1065)  he  crossed 
the  Oxus  to  make  war  on  the  chiefs  there,  after¬ 
wards  he  returned  to  Merw,  made  his  son  Malik- 
shäh  his  successor  and  divided  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces  among  the  Scldjük  princes,  after  which  he 
undertook  another  expedition  (459)  against  the 
princes  of  Kerman  who  had  once  more  risen 
against  him.  We  are  not  accurately  informed  of 
the  activities  of  the  sultan  in  the  years  that  im¬ 
mediately  followed;  in  463  (1070)  he  brought  the 
town  of  Aleppo  under  his  sway.  Afterwards,  while 
he  was  in  Ädharbaidjän,  the  news  reached  him 
that  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Romanus  Diogenes 
was  approaching  the  Muslim  dominions  with  a 
large  force.  He  immediately  marched  against  him 
with  the  new  troops  he  had  with  him,  and  the 
two  armies  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maläz- 
kerd.  It  was  here  that  the  famous  conflict  took 
place  on  August  26  1071,  which  ended  in  the 
complete  victory  of  the  sultan  and  the  capture  of 
the  Emperor.  The  imperial  prisoner  was  generously 
treated  and  after  a  short  imprisonment  was  brought 
back  to  Asia  Minor  under  safe  custody,  but  the 
treaty  that  had  been  concluded  proved  unavailing, 
since  Romanus  found  the  Byzantine  throne  held 
by  Michael  VII.  Alp  Arslan  did  not  continue  the 
war  against  Byzantium  in  person,  but  went  in 
1072  to  Transoxania,  where  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  the  captured  commander  of  a  fort, 
so  that  a  few  days  later,  at  the  end  of  November 
1072,  he  died  at  the  age  of  40  (or  45).  Alp  Ars¬ 
lan  was  distinguished  for  his  great  energy  and 
personal  courage;  he  was  moreover,  as  his  con- 
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duct  towards  the  Greek  Emperor  and  his  own 
brother  Kawurd  shows,  a  man  of  noble  and  lofty 
character.  For  the  rest  he  was  uneducated  and 
probably  illiterate;  yet  he  was  wise  enough  to 
leave  the  affairs  of  government  to  his  Weilr 
Nizam  al-Mulk  [q.  v.],  and  to  disregard  the  ac¬ 
cusations  made  against  him. 

Bibliography :  Rec.  de  textes  re  lat.  a 
Thist.  des  Seldjoucides  (cd.  Houtsma),  il.  1 6  // 
set/.  ;  Ibn  al-Atfffr  (ed.  Tornb.),  ix.  and  x.; 
Mlrkhond,  Hist .  SclJschukidarum  (ed.  Vullers); 
Hamd  Allah  Mustawfl,  TVr/M-i  guilde  (ed. 
Gantin);  al-IIusainl  (ed.  Süssheim),  p.  4$  et 
seq.\  Ibn  Khallikän  (Büläk,  1299),  ii.  442; 
Nizam  al-Mulk,  Siyasat-Name  (cd.  Schefcr), 
Suppl.,  pp.  95 — 102;  Weil,  Gesch .  d.  Chali - 
feny  iii.  85  et  seq.\  Müller,  Der  Islam  im 
Morgen -  und  Abendland \  ii.  86  et  seq.  ;  Dart- 
hold,  Turkestan  w  epokJiu  mengolsk.  naihestw.y 
part  II,  324  et  seq.\  von  Rosen,  in  Zapiski 
waste'.  otd .  imper,  russk.  arÿicol.  obj^l.y  i.  1 9, 
1 89,  24^* 

ALP-TEGlN  was  the  founder  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Ghaznawides.  Like  most  of  the  praetorians 
of  his  time,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  purchased  Tur¬ 
kish  slave  in  the  bodyguard  of  the  Samanides 
and  gradually  rose  to  the  dignity  of  “Ilndjib  of 
the  Hadjibs”  (the  chief-officer  of  the  bodyguard). 
It  was  in  this  position  that  he  appeared  as  the 
real  ruler  during  the  reign  of  the  youthful  cAbd 
al-Malik  I  [q.  v.];  through  his  influence  AbQ  ‘All 
al-Dalcamt  was  appointed  Wezlr  and  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  anything  “without  his  knowledge 
and  his  counsel".  In  order  to  remove  him  from 
the  capital,  the  ruler  was  compelled  to  raise  him 
to  the  highest  militaiy  rank  in  the  empire,  that 
of  governor  of  Ehorâsân  (Dhu  THidj'lja  349  = 
Jan.- Feb.  961).  Deprived  of  this  office  by  Mansür 
b.  Nnh,  of  whose  succession  to  the  throne  he 
had  disapproved,  Alp-Tegln  retreated  to  Balkh, 
defeated  in  RabF  I  351  (April-May  962)  an  army 
sent  out  against  him  by  the  Sämänide,  went  to 
Gbazna  and  there  founded  for  himself  an  inde¬ 
pendent  realm  by  the  overthrow  of  the  native 
dynasty.  The  year  of  his  death  is  differently  stated; 
according  to  some  he  died  as  early  as  352  (963). 
His  learned  son  AbQ  IshäV  Ibrâhîm  (cf.  Ibn 
HawVal  on  him,  ed.  dc  Gocje,  pp.  13  and  14) 
was  only  able  to  maintain  himself  against  an 
uprising  of  the  former  ruler  by  the  help  of  the 
Säinanidcs,  on  which  account  the  principality  of 
Ghazna  remained  at  first  merely  a  vassal  state  of 
the  Sämanides. 

Bibliography.  Gardizi,  Zain  al-Akhbar 
(Excerpts  in  Barthold,  Turkestan  w  epokhu  mon* 
golsk.  na/hestw.,  part  I,  pp.  io-ll);  Ujüzdjänl, 
'fabakîit-i  Nasirï  and  the  observations  thereon 
in  the  translation  of  Raverty;  Elliot,  History 
of  India ,  ii.  178  et  seq.  (according  to  cAwfi), 
267  (according  to  Ujüzdjänl);  Oliver,  in  Journ. 
As.  Soe.  Beng.y  lv.  part  I,  1886  (quoted  by 
St.  Lane-Poole,  The  Muhammedan  Dynasties , 
Westminster  1894).  The  account  in  the  SiyUsat - 
Name  of  Ni/im  al-Mulk  (ed.  Schefcr,  pp.  95 
it  seq.)y  which  strongly  takes  the  part  of  Alp- 
Tegln,  and  which  changes  facts  very  capriciously, 
probably  arises  from  a  later  Ghaznawid  source. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

ALPHABET.  [See  abrjad.] 

ALPHARABIUS.  [Sec  al-fârâbI.] 
ALPHARAS  (Albherat).  [See  faras.] 
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ALPUENTSy  a  small  Spanish  town  la  the 

north-west  of  the  present  province  of  Valencia, 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Guadalaviar-Turia 
valley,  in  Arabic  al-BQnt,  al-Bont,  al-Font;  after 
the  fall  of  the  Umaiyads  of  Cordova  It  had  a 
dynasty  of  its  own,  the  BanQ  Kfttitn:  cAbd 
Allah  b.  Kasim  al-Fihrl  Nizam  al-Dawla  till  1030, 
his  son  Muhammed  Yumn  al-Dawla  and  his 
grandson  Ahmed  cAdud  al-Dawla  till  1048-1049, 
and  his  brother  cAbd  Alläh  II.  LijanJh  al-Dawla 
1048-1049  till  1092;  then  it  fell  to  the  Almora- 
vids  and  Almohades  with  rebellions  of  short 
duration.  In  1236  it  fell  to  Don  Jaime  of  Aragon 
through  the  efforts  of  Don  Guillen  Bishop  of 
Segorbc.  (C.  F.  Seybold.) 

ALPUJARRAS  —  probably  from  the  Arabic 
al-Basharât  (IdrisI:  al-Bashürät),  pastures,  „sierras 
de  yerba  y  de  pastös"  —  is  properly  the  whole 
of  the  mountainous  foreland  in  the  south  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  from 
Motril  to  Adra  and  Almcria.  But  this  name  spe¬ 
cially  designates  the  numerous,  fruitful  valleys  of 
Padul —  Dcznar — Lanjardn  —  Orgiva — Câdiar  and 
Ugijar —  Alcoléa — I.aujar — Canjdyar — Kâgol — Gd* 
dor.  The  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  vil¬ 
lages  of  these  valleys  and  cross-valleys,  the  Alpu- 
jarrenos,  were  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Arabs 
of  a  turbulent  nature  and  since  1491  there  have 
been  many  uprisings,  notably  the  great  rebellion 
of  1568 — 1570,  which  was  suppressed  bj^the  Mar¬ 
ques  de  Mondéjar  and  Don  Juan  d* Austria  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  Moriscos  (under  King  Abcn  IIu- 
meya  and  cAbd  Allah  Abcn  Al>o). 

ALRUCCABA.  [Sec  rukha.] 

ALTAI,  a  mountain  system  in  the  region  where 
the  Ob  and  the  IrtisJj  take  their  source.  The  oldest 
Turkish  name  for  the  southern  Altai  is  Altin-YijJi 
(“gold-mountains";  so  in  the  Orchon  inscriptions), 
in  Chinese  Kin-shan;  the  same  mountain-chain  is 
occasionally  denoted  in  scientific  geography  by 
the  name  of  Ektag  (evidently  Ak-Tagh  “white 
mountain”)  which  arose  from  Greek  traveller's 
reports  in  the  6tl>  century  a.  D.,  but  according 
to  later  investigations  the  mountain-range  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Greeks  must  be  sought  not  in  the 
Altai,  but  in  the  Thicn-sjian  (E.  Chavanncs,  Do* 
cumcnts  sur  les  Tou- kitte  occidentaux ,  pp,  236 
et  seq.\  the  error  arose  through  the  incorrect 
Greek  rendering  fyec.  If  the  present  name 

likewise  originates  in  a  word  for  “gold",  then  it 
can  only  be  the  Mongol  altan  or  alt  a  ;  the  name 
seems,  moreover,  not  to  have  appeared  until  the 
time  of  the  Kalmuck  dominion.  The  present  Tur¬ 
kish  population  are  ignorant  of  this  meaning  of 
the  name.  In  a  story  containing  a  popular  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  word  Altai  it  is  divided  into  alti  ai 
(“6  months");  it  is  used  as  a  common  noun  in 
the  sense  of  (“high  mountair  s"). 

(W.  Barthold.) 

ALTAI  (Turkish  Altai-kish»)*  is  the  name  of 
a  Turkish  tribe  in  the  Altai,  also  called  “Moun- 
tain-kalmucks"  by  the  Russians;  the  latter  name 
evidently  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Kalmuck 
dominion,  as  also  docs  the  princely  title  Zaisan 
(the  whole  people  is  divided  into  nine  Zaisan- 
ships).  The  dialect  of  the  Altai  is  described  by 
Radloff  as  a  uniform  Turkish  dialect  of  very 
primitive  character.  The  Altai  have  been  far  re¬ 
moved  from  Islam  and  its  civilization;  yet  many 
words  in  their  language  ( Kudai ,  God;  Shaitan , 
the  Devil)  shew  the  influence  of  this  civilization, 
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though  perhaps  the  influence  was  not  a  direct 
one.  The  people  are  still  given  up  to  Shamanism  ; 
only  a  portion  of  them  have  embraced  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  preached  by  Russian  missionaries  cp.  W. 
KadlofT,  Aus  Sibirien ,  i.  250  et  seq.\  A.  Vambéry, 
Das  Türkenvolk  in  seinen  ethnologischen  und  ethno¬ 
graphischen  Verhältnissen ,  pp.  97  et  seq.\  Altai 
texts  in  RadlofT,  Proben  der  Volkslitteratur  der 
türkischen  Stämme  Süd-Sibiriens ,  part  I.  —  Many 
linguists  of  to-day  use  the  terms  “Altai1*  and 
“Altaic11,  in  the  same  sense  as  formerly  “Uralaltai“ 
and  “Ural  alt  aie11,  i.  e.  as  a  common  denomination 
for  five  families  of  languages  (Tungusic,  Mongol, 
Turkish,  Finnish  and  Samojedic). 

(W.  Barthold.) 

ALTAIR  or  AtaTr,  is  the  former  name  of  the 
star  a  of  the  constellation  of  the  Eagle,  from 
the  Arabic  al-Ja'ir  (“the  flyer11);  cp.  Idcler,  Un¬ 
ters ;  über  den  Urspr.  u.  d.  Bedeut .  der  Sternna - 
men,  pp.  105  et  seq . 

ALT  AMISH.  [See  iLTUTMisji.] 
eALIH  (or  al-  Alth),  a  locality  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  Sa  wad  or  cIräk  (somewhat  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  old  Babylonia),  to  the  south-east 
of  al-KâdisIya  (south  of  Sämarrä).  Al-MukaddasI 
describes  it  as  a  large  and  populous  town.  The 
place  known  to  Ptolemy  as  Altha  (v.  20),  still 
exists;  in  II.  Kicpcrt’s  map  of  the  ruins  of  Ba¬ 
bylon  (Zeit  sc  hr,  der  Gesellsch,  f.  Erdkunde  zu 
Berlin ,  1883)  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  authority 
of  the  survey  of  J.  F.  Jones  a  little  to  the  north 
of  I. at.  N.  34,  near  the  bend  of  the  Tigris.  Yet 
to-day  the  position  of  <AIlh  appears  to  be  so  far 
altered  that  it  now  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Tigris, 
whereas  according  to  the  accounts  of  mediaeval 
Arabic  authors  it  stood  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river.  Therefore  an  alteration  of  the  course  of  the 
Tigris  for  which  there  is  other  evidence  must  be 
assumed  to  have  occurred  in  the  interval.  Close 
to  cAlth  stood  a  Dair  al-cAdh*r3  (convent)  that 
is  frequently  referred  to,  and  which  is  also  called 
Dair  al-'Allh  after  the  name  of  the  town. 

Bibliography :  YfiVot,  Mtffjam  (cd.  Wü- 
tenf.),  iii.  71 1;  ii.  679;  Streck,  Babylonien  nach 
den  arab,  Geographen  (Leiden,  1901),  ii.  224 
et  seq.  ;  G.  1c  Strange,  The  lands  of  the  eastern 
Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1905),  p.  50;  M.  Wag¬ 
ner,  in  Nachrichten  der  Göttinger  Gesellsch . 
der  Wissen  ich.,  philol.-hist.  Kl.,  1902,  p.  256. 

(HL  Streck.) 

ALTI-SHEHR  or  Alta-Shehr  (the  word  “six1* 
is  always  written  alta  in  Chinese  TurkistSn),  pro¬ 
perly  “six  towns11,  is  a  name  for  part  of  Chinese 
Turkestan  in  which  arc  the  towns  of  Kuta,  Ak-su, 
UC-Turfan  (or  Ush-Turfan),  KasJhghar,  Yarkand 
and  Ebotan.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  used 
in  the  i8,h  century  (cp.  M.  Hartmann,  Der  isla¬ 
mische  Orient ,  vol.  I,  p.  226,  n.  1,  p.  278,  n.  3). 
Jangi-Hisär  between  Käshghar  and  Yarkand  is  now 
added  os  the  seventh  —  and  is  also  frequently 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  six  towns;  in  this  case 
cither  KuCa  or  U t  Turfan  is  omitted;  —  on  this 
account  the  country  is  often  called  ßjiti  (or  Jiti) 
Shehr  (“seven  towns11)  in  modern  sources  (as  in 
the  latest  historical  work  Ta'rlèà-i  Amanlye ,  writ¬ 
ten  in  1321  =  1903,  printed  by  N.  Pantasow  in 
Kazan  in  1905).  The  best  collection  of  historical 
accounts  of  Alti-Shehr  is  contained  in  Grigorjcw, 
Ost-Turkistan ,  part  II,  St.  Petersburg  1873  (Rus¬ 
sian);  Bellcw,  Kashmir  and  Kashgar  1875  is  much 
less  reliable.  (W.  Barthold.) 


ALTILUC  (t.),  is  the  name  of  a  six-piaster  piece 
ALTIN  or  Altun  (t.),  Gold,  also  used  of 
gold  coins.  The  word  is  often  met  with  in  Tur¬ 
kish  proper  names  of  persons  and  places,  c.  g. 
Altin  Koprtl,  AltintasJb  (Altunpish). 

ALTIN(altun)-KÖPRÜ,  is  a  town  to  the  south 
of  Irbil  (Arbela)  on  the  lesser  or  lower  Zäb,  which 
here  receives  the  Hasjjar  Cal,  coming  from  the 
north,  at  40°  5'  Long.  E.,  350  50'  Lat.  N.  (Green¬ 
wich).  Lying  as  it  docs  280  metres  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  built  on  a  large  conglomerate 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  Zäb,  it  appears  from 
within  narrow  and  inconsiderable,  but  from  without 
it  presents  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sights  in 
Further  Asia.  Two  stone  bridges  on  arches  con¬ 
nect  it  with  the  main-land;  the  one  connected 
with  the  East  bank  has  a  remarkably  bold  arch, 
which  rises  so  high  over  a  deep  ravine  that  the 
whole  town  can  be  seen  spread  out  below  while 
the  other  bridge  is  below  the  level  of  the  town. 
As  Altin-Koprii  is  the  only  place  which  by  its 
bridge  affords  a  convenient  means  of  crossing  the 
lower  Zäb,  the  caravans  are  compelled  to  pass 
through  this  town.  Through  it  runs  the  principal 
road  from  Baghdad  to  Mosul,  which  at  all  times 
has  been  travelled  over  by  European  travellers. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  chiefly  Turkoman 
(estimated  at  2000  souls  by  Czernik  in  1874), 
live  principally  on  the  proceeds  of  the  carrying 
trade  which,  apart  from  the  flourishing  caravan 
trade,  is  also  carried  on  by  water  by  means  of 
leather  rafts  (kellcks).  The  Turkish  name  Altin- 
Koprii  (“gold  bridge”)  can  scarcely  have  originated 
in  the  tolls  that  were  certainly  considerable  in 
former  times,  as  has  been  conjectured,  but  probably 
in  Altin-Çu,  the  actual  name  of  the  upper  course 
of  the  lesser  Zab;  cf.  concerning  Altin-Su:  G. 
Hoffmann,  Auszüge  aus  syrischen  Akten  persischer 
Märtyrer  (1880),  pp.  258,  263.  Altin-Köprü  in 
this  case  would  be  an  abbreviation  of  Altin-Su- 
Koprü,  i.  e.  the  “bridge  of  the  gold-river11. 

• Bibliography.  Niebuhr ,  Reisebeschreib . 
nach  Arabien  (Kopenhagen,  1778),  ii.  340; 
Olivier,  Voyage  dans  T  empire  Ottoman  etc.  (Pa¬ 
ris,  1801  R),  ii.  372;  Rousseau,  Description 
du  Pachalik  de  Bagdad  (Paris,  1809),  p.  85; 
C.  J.  Rich,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the 
Site  of  Babylon  (London,  1839),  ii.  10— 12; 
Petermann,  Reisen  im  Orient.  (Leipzig,  1861), 
ii.  319;  Czernik,  in  Petermann' s  Geogr.  Mit¬ 
teilungen ,  Ergänzungsheft  n®.  44  (1875),  p.  47; 
K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  ix.  pp.  637—639;  Reclus, 
Nouv .  gêogr.  univ .,  ix.  431.  (M.  Streck.) 

ALTIN  TA§H  (pronounced  locally  Altin  Desh), 
a  village  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Pursak-Cai  between 
Kutahya  and  AfyUn  Kara  Hisär;  it  contains  a 
modem  mosque  built  from  ancient  remains.  It  is 
the  chief  town  of  a  nahiya  administratively  at¬ 
tached  to  the  kaza  and  sandjak  of  Kutahya  (province 
Khudäwend'g'är  =  Broussa);  it  comprises  43  vil¬ 
lages  ( Sülnâme ,  1325,  p.  769),  1569  houses,  8470 
inhabitants,  all  Mussulmans. 

Bibliography.  Cl.  Huart,  Ko  nia,  la  ville 
des  derviches  tourneurs  (Paris,  1897),  pp.  81, 
254;  cAlI  Djawâd,  Mamâlik-i  c othmânîyanin 
td'rièà  u-djo ghrafiyâ  lughati,  p.  26. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

ALTÜNTÄSH  al-H5djib  (AbO  Sa<îd;  his  al¬ 
leged  second  name  Härön  is  only  mentioned  in 
one  passage  by  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tomb.,  ix.  294), 
probably  as  the  result  of  an  oversight  of  the 
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author  or  of  a  copyist),  was  a  Turkish  titre,  later 
general  to  the  Qfrasnawld  Sebuk-Tegln 
and  to  his  two  successors.  Even  while  under  Sebuk- 
Tegln  he  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  body¬ 
guard  of  his  sovereign,  that  of  a  “Great  Hldjib”; 
under  Ma^mad  be  commanded  the  right  wing  In 
the  great  battle  against  the  Karakhanids  (as 
Rabf  II  398  =  4  Jan.  100S);  In  401  (xoio-xoil) 
he  is  mentioned  as  Governor  of  Herat.  After  the 
conquest  of  Kh*ärizm  in  408  (1017)  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  of  this  province  with  the  title 
of  KhwSrizmshäh  and  maintained  himself  in  this 
office  until  his  death  in  423  (1032).  AltDntash 
seems  to  have  administered  the  advanced  border- 
province  with  energy  and  foresight  and  to  have 
effectively  guarded  it  against  the  neighbouring 
Turkish  tribes;  yet  by  this  means  he  secured  his 
own  rule  rather  than  that  of  his  sultans,  for  which 
reason  his  measures  were  always  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  MahmOd  as  by  Mascüd;  both  rulers 
made  attempts,  it  is  said,  to  remove  the  trouble¬ 
some  Governor  by  treachery.  In  the  spring  of 
423  (1032)  Altûntash  by  order  of  sultan  Mas'Qd 
undertook  a  campaign  against  ‘Ali-Tcgin  [q.  v.] 
and  received  a  mortal  wound  at  the  battle  of 
Dabüsïya;  his  son  Härün  succeeded  him  as  Go¬ 
vernor,  although  Mascüd  retained  for  his  own  son 
Sacld  the  title  of  Khwarizmshäh,  and  only  entrusted 
the  administration  of  the  country  to  Ilärun  as 
the  Prince’s  representative.  In  Ram  ad  in  425  (Aug. 
1034)  llarQn  proclaimed  himself  independent,  but 
in  the  very  next  year  he  was  killed  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  the  Ghaznawids;  his  brother  and  suc¬ 
cessor  I$ma(!l  Khandän  ruled  the  land  till  432 
(1041),  when  he  was  supplanted  by  &hih  Malik, 
the  Prince  of  IJjand,  by  order  of  the  Ghaznawids. 
Thus  ended  the  dynasty  founded  by  AltQntd&h' 
Bibliography :  cOtbI,  T<?r\bJi  Yamin\\ 
Gardlzl,  Zain  al-Ahhbâr  (Excerpts  in  Barthold, 
Turkestan  w  epokhu  mongolsk,  nashestw.,  part 
I,  13—15)  and  particularly  Baihaljd  (ed.  Morley, 
pp.  59  et  seq .,  91  et  seq.,  389  et  seq .,  419  et 
seq.,  499  et  seq.,  834  et  seq.)\  the  dates  in  Ibn 
al-Athlr  are  to  be  rectified  by  these  sources. 
Cp.  also  the  anecdotes  which  arc  probably 
taken  from  the  lost  portions  of  Baihiljd’s  great 
work  in  NizSm  al-Mulk  (Siyâsat  Name ,  ed. 
Schefer,  p.  206)  and  cAwfI  (in  Barthold,  Tur¬ 
kestan  etc.,  part  I,  p.  89).  (W.  Barthold.) 

ALUDEL  (from  Arabic  al-  Utfiäl ;  al-Atf&l  is 
also  found.  It  is  the  Greek  *,  which  came 
to  the  Arabs  through  Syriac),  an  apparatus 
for  the  sublimation  of  quicksilver,  sulphur 
etc.  It  was  composed  of  glass  or  clay  and  had 
the  shape  of  a  basket  with  a  lid  and  a  tube.  It 
was  an  ell  long  and  a  span  broad. 

Bibliography :  Muhammed  al-Khw5rizmI, 
Mafatih  al-Ulüm  (ed.  van  Vloten).  p.  257; 
R.  Duval,  in  Jaurn .  Asiat,  (series  9,  II,  308, 
309);  E.  Wiedemann,  Über  chemische  Apparate 
bei  den  Arabern  ( Beitr .  a.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Chemie 
dem  Gedächtnis  v.  Kahlbaum  gewidmet ),  pp. 

23S,  243- 

CALÜK  (a.),  a  kind  of  demon  [See  al-bjinn.] 
ÄLÜSl(-ZÄDE),  is  the  name  of  a  learned 
family  of  Baghdad,  whose  chief  representative 
Mahmud  b.  cAbd  Alläh  Sfiihäb  al-Din  Abu  *1- 
Thanä*  al-Hasanl  al-Husain!  al-Baghdädl,  was  born 
in  1218  (1803);  he  was  a  prolific  writer,  who  in 
his  clerical  career  rose  to  the  post  of  Mufti  of  Bagh¬ 
dad.  In  this  position,  however,  he  came  into  conflict 


with  the  Pasha  of  this  town  and  was  deprived  of 
his  office.  In  order  to  plead  his  cause  in  person 
in  the  capital,  he  set  out  in  Qjumädä  1267  (March 
1851),  passed  through  Mosul  and  Diyär-Rekr  to 
ÇamsQn,  and  there  embarked  for  Constantinople. 
But  he  did  not  find  the  reception  he  expected 
from  the  Grand  Wezlr  and  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
turn  home  without  having  fulfilled  his  intentions, 
and  died  at  Baghdad  in  1270  (1853).  He  wrote 
an  account  of  his  journey  for  his  son  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  cAl)d  Allah  Efendi  entitled  Narwal  al- 
Afudïlm  fi  't-'Aud  it  a  Madlnat  al-Satam,  mss.  in 
London  (Ch.  Rieu,  Supplement  to  the  Catalogue 
of  Arab .  Mss .  in  the  British  Museum ,  London, 
1894,  n*.  613)  and  Cairo  (Ft  hr  ist  al-Kutub  al- 
'arabiya  al-mahfüza  ft  '  l-Kutubkhane  al-Khediwiye, 
v.  168).  His  principal  work  is  a  commentary  on 
the  Kor’an  Buh  al-Alacäni,  composed  in  the  years 
1252 — 1267  (1836 — 1850),  printed  in  8  parts, 
Bülak  1301 — 1310  (1883 — 1892).  In  his  youth 
(1237  =  1822)  he  also  wrote  Mala  mât ,  which 
he  published  shortly  before  his  death  in  1270 
(1853),  and  which  appeared  (lith.)  in  Baghdad  in 
1273  (1856).  cAbd  al-Bakl  Efendi  edited  a  Arf/J- 
dat  Madh  al-Baz  al-asAhab  with  a  commentary  at- 
Tiraz  al-Mttdhahhab ,  Cairo  1 3 1 3  (1895).  Finally 
he  also  wrote  a  commentary  to  Ibn  Sinä’s  poem 
on  the  soul,  entitled  Shark  al-Àharïda  a  l- gk  ai  diva 
ft  V« •Kapida  aN  ain’t  y  a, ,  lith.  Cairo  1270  (1853), 
and  a  commentary  on  a  Kaslda  of  Muhammed 
al-J>jawad  on  the  death  of  Abu  *1-Baha"  Khilid 
al- U  maw  I  al-Nakshbandl,  (ob.  1242  =  1827),  lith. 
Cairo  1278  (1861),  printed  12S7  (1870). 

A  relative  of  his,  NVinan  Khair  al-Din  al-ÂlQsï, 
also  resident  in  Baghdad,  wrote  an  apology  for 
Ibn  Taimlya,  entitled  Pjalu?  al-'Ainain  ft  Muhü - 
kamat  al-Ahmadain ,  Hulälf  1298,  which  caused 
great  sensation  especially  in  Hidjäz,  on  account 
of  the  relations  between  the  Wahhabis  and  Ibn 
Taimlya  (see  Goldziher,  Die  Çâhiriten ,  pp.  188, 
190;  Zeit  sehr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morgenl .  Gesellsch n 
lii.  156). 

A  third  member  of  this  family,  Mahmud  AlfisX 
Z5de  Shukri  Efendi,  competed  with  an  essay  on 
the  civilization  of  the  prc-islamic  Arab;»  for  the 
prize  offered  by  King  Oskar  of  Sweden  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Stock¬ 
holm  in  1899;  his  attempt  appeared  under  the 
title  Bui ûgh  al-Arab  fi  Ma  rif at,  Ahwäl  at- 
'Arab,  Baghdad  1314  (1896);  whence  al-Maisir 
cinda  'l' Arab  in  Machriq,  i.  1066 — IO71. 

Bibliography,  Brockelmann ,  Gesch,  d. 

Arab.  Litter.,  ii.  498.  (Brockelmann.) 

ALWÄH.  [See  law».] 

ALWAND-KOH  (Elvend),  is  an  isolated  moun-  • 
tain-group  lying  to  the  west  and  south-west  of 
Hamadhän  in  al-ßjibal  (Media),  rising  to  a  height 
of  3746  metres  according  to  the  latest  calculations 
of  Stahl.  For  the  rest  the  accounts  of  travellers 
and  maps  differ  considerably  in  the  statement  of 
the  actual  height  (3400,  3270  metres,  and  so  on). 
To  the  north  and  north-east  the  Alwand-Koh 
steeply  descends  to  the  plain  by  some  rocky  spurs 
and  more  rounded  foot-hills;  to  the  north-west  it 
is  united  to  the  Kclagez,  a  mountain-mass  of 
equal  height,  which  is  joined  to  the  Almagulu 
or  Almabulag  by  lower  mountain-chains.  The  lat¬ 
ter  forms  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  entire 
Alwand  system.  The  core  of  the  real  Alwand  con¬ 
sists  of  granite,  judging  from  the  geological  for¬ 
mation;  only  at  the  base  is  there  to  be  found 
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isolated  red  ela/  of  salt  formation.  Wild  rocky 
precipices,  bare  cliffs  and  gorges  alternate  with 
fertile  mountain  pasturages;  but  no  single  tree 
now  grows  there.  The  Alwand-KGh  is  noted  for 
its  abundant  water-supply.  Mustawft  observes  in 
his  geography,  written  in  740  (1340),  the  Nuzhat 
a  l- K  ulüb  (Bombay  1311  =  1894),  p.  152,  that  in 
addition  to  the  spring  which  rises  on  the  highest 
peak,  no  fewer  than  42  streams  flow  from  this 
central  portion  of  the  mountain  chain,  some  of 
which  are  tributaries  of  the  Tigris,  others  turning 
eastwards,  (low  to  the  interior  of  Iran.  As  the 
result  of  the  plentiful  irrigation  by  the  Alwand 
streams  the  plain  of  Ilamadhan  has  always  been 
considered  as  the  most  highly  favoured  region  of 
Iran.  Ilamadhan  itself,  the  old  Ekbatana,  which 
is  built  in  terraces  along  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  a  favourite  summer  residence  for  the 
Achacmenid  kings  on  account  of  its  cool,  lofty 
position  (i860  metres).  Two  cuneiform  incriptions 
dating  from  Darius  I  and  Xerxes  1  still  remain 
as  vestiges  of  ancient  Persian  times  at  a  place 
named  Gandj*Namah  (=  treasure-house)  on  the 
slope  of  the  Alwand-Kôh.  Olivier  was  the  first 
European  to  climb  the  summit  which  is  covered 
with  snow  for  eight  months  of  the  year;  this  feat 
was  accomplished  in  1796. 

Oriental  writers  relate  many  legends  but  few 
facts  concerning  the  Alwand-Kôh.  Kazwlnl  (ob. 
682=  1283)  gives  the  best  account;  he  names  it 
Kôh  Arwand.  Yakut  also  uses  the  form  Arwand, 
whereas  other  Arabic  writers  employ  the  later 
term  Alwand  (Mustawfl:  Alwand  Kôh).  The  Old 
Persian  name  -Amanda  (A vesta  and  Pazcnd:  Ar¬ 
wand)  appears  in  Greek  writers  (Polybius,  Pto¬ 
lemy,  Diodorus)  in  the  form  ’Op^vnK.  In  Old 
Armenian  the  word  is  found  as  the  name  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  form  Erwand  (Arwand);  cp.  II.  Hiibsch- 
vnann.  Armenische  Grammatik,  Leipzig  1897,  i.  40, 
and  in  the  Indogermanische  Forschungen ,  xvi. 
(Strassburg,  1904),  p.  426.  The  “white  mountains11 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  are  pro¬ 
bably  to  be  identified  with  the  Alwand-Koh;  cp. 
Streck  in  the  Zeitschrift  für  Assyriotogie ,  xv. 
(1900),  p.  371.  Perhaps  moreover,  the  “cedar- 
mountain11  of  the  Old  Babylonian  Gilgamesh  epic 
refers  to  the  Alwand-Kôh,  as  Jensen  has  con¬ 
jectured  in  Schrader’s  Keilinschriftl,  Biblioth .,  vol. 
VI,  part  I  (Berlin  1 900),  p.  573. 

Bibliography :  Yafcüt,  Muctÿap»  (cd.  Wüs- 
tenf.),  i.  225;  Kazwlnl  (cd.  Wüstenf.),  ii,  236, 
31 1  ;  Vullcrs,  Lexicon  Persico-Latinum ,  i.  8s 
(s.  v.  Arwand)  \  G.  le  Strange,  The  lands  of 
the  eastern  caliphate  (Cambridge,  1 905),  pp. 
22,  195;  K.  Kitter,  Erdkunde ,  viii.  pp.  48  et 
seq .,  82 — 98;  II.  Kiepert,  Lehrbuch  der  alten 
Geographie  (Berlin,  1878),  p.  69;  E.  Reclus, 
jVouv.  ge'ogr,  univ .,  ix.  168  et  seq,  ;  Kr.  Spiegel, 
Er  anise  he  Altertumskunde ,  i.  (1871)  103,  104 
et  seq.\  Justi,  in  Gründet  iss  der  iranischen  Phi- 
logic ,  ii.  427  (on  the  places  of  worship  of  old 
Persian  deities  on  the  Alwand);  S.  Hüsing, Der 
Zagros  und  seine  Völker  =  Der  alte  Orient , 
ix,  n#.  3-4,  Leipzig,  1908,  pp.  26—  28  (calcu¬ 
lates  the  height  of  the  Alwand-Kôh  quite  incor¬ 
rectly)^.  Olivier,  Voyage  dans  ! empire  Ottoman , 
f  Egypte  et  en  Perse  (Paris,  1801  f.),  iii.  163; 
H.  Pctcrmann,  Reisen  irn  Orient  ( Leipzig,  1861), 
ii.  252;  A.  F.  Stahl,  in  Peter  mannas  Geograph . 
Mitteilungen ,  1 907,  p.  205  (geological  obser¬ 
vations)  und  also  1909,  p.  6.  (M.  Streck.) 


ALWAR  (Ulwur  according  to  English  ortho¬ 
graphy),  is  a  native  state  in  British  East  India 
(Radjputsna)  founded  in  1771  and  named  after 
the  capita]  Alwar.  The  state  (314  159  sq.  miles) 
contains  828000  inhabitants  (about  one  fourth 
are  Muhammcdans),  the  town  58  000.  Among  the 
Muhammedan  buildings  the  mausoleums  of  Bakh- 
tawar  Singh  and  Fateh  ßjang  are  worthy  of 
mention  (see  Fcrgusson,  Indian  Architecture ); 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Maharaja  there  are  splendid 
collections  of  books,  precious  Stones,  armour  etc. 

Bibliography :  Imperial  Gazetteer ,  Raj- 
putana  Gazetteer . 

AM  A  [a.],  female  slave,  maid.  [cp.  (abd.] 
‘AMÂDÏYA,  a  town  in  Kurdist&n,  18 
hours  north  of  Mosul  (Mawçil)  on  the  slope  of  the 
TiySrl  mountains  [q.  v.],  Lat.  370  N.  and  Long, 
about  43  \°  E.  (Greenwich).  European  travellers 
use  the  forms  ‘Amâdlya,  Amadie,  Amadia  and 
Amadiye.  Although  there  is  good  authority  for 
the  form  al-cImadiya  in  Arabic  writers  (cp.  e.  g. 
Yâküt  s.  v.)  the  pronunciation  ‘Amadiya,  cAmëdiya 
seems  now  to  prevail.  According  to  Mustawft  cImS- 
dlya  takes  its  name  from  the  Dailamitic  prince  Tmâd 
al-Dawla  (ob.  338  =  949);  others,  e.  g.  Yakut 
ascribe'  the  foundationer  restoration  to  ‘Imad  al- 
Dln  ZengT,  who  is  said  to  have  built  the  town 
in  the  year  537  (1142)  on  the  site  of  a  mined 
Kurdish  fort  named  Ashib.  The  town  is  situated 
on  a  hill,  and  is  dominated  by  the  citadel,  built 
on  a  steep  rock  and  long  held  to  be  impreg¬ 
nable.  The  water-supply  of  the  citadel  is  furnished 
by  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock.  In  spite  of  its 
high,  exposed  position,  the  climate  of  ‘Amädlya 
is  proverbially  unhealthy,  in  summer  the  air  is 
so  hot,  that  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to 
leave  the  town  in  this  season  and  take  up  their 
abode  on  the  mountain-heights  at  a  distance  of 
2 — 2}  hours,  where  even  in  summer  snow  still 
lies.  The  principal  valley  of  cAmädIya  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  valley  of  Raw'ändiz  (Rowänduz). 
As  the  result  of  its  favourable  geographical  situ¬ 
ation,  near  the  watershed  between  the  basin 
of  the  Jvhabür  and  that  of  the  greater  ZSb,  <Am5- 
dlya  was  for  long  a  commercial  centre  and  the 
rendez-vous  of  the  mountain  Kurds  for  barter 
with  the  merchants  of  Mesopotamia.  A  Jewish 
colony  of  1900  souls  recalls  this  commercial 
period.  The  majority  of  the  5000  inhabitants  are 
Kurds  of  the  tribe  of  the  IfakkSrI  (Hakk  ärl), 
which  has  its  head  quarters  here.  The  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  town  was  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  hereditary  princes  who  traced  their  descent  to 
the  cAbbâsids;  at  present  it  belongs  to  the  Turks, 
who  maintain  there  a  strong  garrison,  for  cAmâ- 
dlya  possesses  a  strategic  importance  as  the  key 
of  Kurdcst&n.  The  Turkish  administration  has 
attached  the  Kaza  cAmadIya  which  belongs  to 
the  Liwâ  Hakkarl,  sometimes  to  the  Wilftyct  Wan, 
sometimes  to  the  Wiläyet  Mosul  in  the  last  few 
decades. 

Bibliography :  Yaljut,  Mtlfjam ,  iii.  717; 
Ibn  al-Alhlr  (ed.  Tornb.)  ix.  60;  G.  le  Strange, 
The  lands  of  the  eastern  caliphate  (Cambridge, 
1905),  pp.  92  et  seq,\  K.  Ritter,  Erdkundefix, 
717 — 720,  727;  xi.  590  et  seq,  ;  E.  Reclus, 
Nouv,  geogr,  univ,,  ix.  430;  G,  Hoffmann,  Aus» 
züge  aus  syrischen  Akten  persischer  Märtyrer 
(Leipzig,  1880),  pp.  203,  219  et  seq,\  M.  Hart¬ 
mann,  liohtan  (=  Mitteil,  der  Berliner  Vor • 
derasiat.  Gesellseh,,  1897-1898),  p.  IO,  note  2, 
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p.  62,  Bote  I,  p.  107;  (M.  Rousseau),  Det- 
tription  du  Parkalik  dt  Bagdad  (Paris,  1809), 
p.  198  and  elsewhere  (see  Index,  p.  235);  H. 
A.  Layard,  Nineveh  und  teint  Überreste ,  Ger¬ 
man  translation  by  Meissner  (Leipzig,  1854), 
pp.  87—92;  Sandreczki,  Reise  nach  Mossttl  und 
Urmia ,  iii.  275  et  seq,\  Thielmann,  Streifzüge 
im  A'aukasus  (1875),  p.  529;  Cuinet,  La  Tur¬ 
quie  £  Asie,  ii.  795.  (Streck.) 

*AMAL  (a.;  plural  ac#»«7/),  action,  administra¬ 
tion,  district,  tax-list;  hence  ‘ amaldàr ,  tax-collector; 
'amalname ,  warrant,  patent  etc.  In  Grammar  tamal 
denotes  rection,  the  influence  of  one  word  on  another. 
Cp.  dictionaries,  especially  Dozy.  Supplement . 

rAMÀLÎK  (or  1Amauka)  the  Amalckitcs  of 
the  Bible.  Muslim  historians  differ  as  to  the  ge¬ 
nealogy  of  ‘Amàllk;  according  to  some  he  was 
descended  from  I. ad,  according  to  others  from 
Arpachsad,  while  others  consider  him  a  Hamitc. 
The  ‘Amälik  are  generally  considered  to  be  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  Arab  tribes, 
of  the  same  descent  as  Tasm,  pjadls  and  Xliamud. 
The  Arabs  say  that  after  the  confusion  of  ton¬ 
gues,  God  lliinself  taught  the  ’Aniàhfc  the  Arabic 
language.  The  great  antiquity  attributed  to  them 
has  led  the  Arabs  to  identify  them  with  other 
biblical  peoples.  According  to  them,  the  Canaa- 
nites  and  the  Philistines,  (hence  also  Goliath, 
or  Ujiilat),  were  ‘Amalik,  as  were  also  the  Pha¬ 
raohs  of  Kgypt;  Hidjäz  was  moreover  inhabited 
by  this  people,  and  it  was  against  the  ‘Amältk 
of  VaLhrib  that  Moses  sent  a  body  of  Israelites 
with  the  orders  to  exterminate  them  (cp.  Exodus, 
XVII,  8  et  seq . 

Bibliography  :  Takarl,  »•  213  et  seq .,  7 1 7, 

K 1 3 1  ;  Mascüdl,  Murttfj  (Paris),  iii.  273 — 275; 
Aghânï ,  i»t  ed.,  Hi.  12;  xiii.  109;  xix.  94; 
Noldeke,  Über  die  Amalekiter ,  in  Orient  und 
Occident ,  ii.  614  et  seq .  (separately  printed 
Goettingen,  1864)  *  (M.  Sei.igsoiin.) 

AMAN  (a.),  security,  protection,  inviolability. 
Infidels  in  the  dominions  of  Islam  have  a  legal 
claim  to  the  protection  of  the  Muslim  authori¬ 
ties,  if  they  are  either  recognized  as  IJhimmI 
[q.  v.]  or  if  a  Muslim  has  granted  them  the  amän, 
According  to  the  religious  law  every  Muslim,  not 
only  freemen  but  even  slaves  and  women,  is  entit¬ 
led  to  offer  security  to  an  infidel.  The  Prophet  has 
said:  “All  Muslims  are  bound  to  protect  an  infidel 
if  security  has  been  expressly  guaranteed  to  him 
(though  it  were  by  the  lowest  of  the  Muslims). 
According  to  the  Malikitcs  and  Ilanbalites,  even 
minors  are  authorised  to  grant  the  amän  if  they 
have  attained  years  of  discretion. 

Bibliography :  Al-SarakhsI,  Commentary 
on  the  Kitäb  al-Siyar  al-Kabtr  of  Shaibânl, 
Leid.  Cod.  Arab.,  n®.  373,  folio  55  v. —  1 18  v.,  | 
al-BaghawI,  Mafabih  al-Sunna  (Bfdäl$,  1294); 
ii.  55  se<b i  A.  N.  Matthews,  Mishcat  al- 
Masabih ,  ii.  275 — 277;  £hawÿ2nl,  Nail  at - 
Awfâr ,  vii.  232 — 234;  Mäwardl  (cd.  Enger), 
p.  85;  Shacränl,  al-Mizân  al-kttbrîi  (Cairo,  1279), 
ii.  199;  Krcsmdrik,  in  the  Zeitschr .  d.  Deutsch . 
Morgenl.  Gesellsch .,  lviii.  88;  A.  J.  Wcnsinck, 
Mohammed  en  de  Joden  te  Medina ,  pp.  87 — 89. 

(Th.  W.  Juynholl.) 

AMÀRA,  the  capital  of  the  sandjak  of  Amära 
(wilâyet  of  Basra);  it  is  a  modern  town  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  was  only  founded  in 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  ;  it  has  9500 
inhabitants. 


Bihliagrmphyx  Cutset,  La  Turquie  d'Asie, 

iU.  279. 

al-A'MASB  (Sulaimla  b.  Mihrtn  AbB  Mo¬ 
hammed),  an  Arabic  traditionlst,  born  in  60  (679), 
or  according  to  others  on  D*y  61  (Oct. 

10,  680),  the  day  of  Husain's  death.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  Iranian  of  fabaristän  (according  to 
others  of  Dunbäwend);  heard  traditions  in  Hidjäx 
from  the  lips  of  al-Zuhrl  and  Anas  b.  Mälik, 
lived  as  a  client  of  the  BanQ  Kähil  b.  Asad  in 
the  quarter  of  the  BanQ  cAwf,  a  sept  of  the 
BanO  Sacd,  at  Kafa.  There  he  died  in  Rabl*  1 
148  (May  765,  according  to  others  147  or  149). 
—  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  <Ali  and  furnished 
the  poet  al-Sayid  al-Himyarl  with  the  materials 
for  his  panegyrics  on  \AU. 

Bibliography :  'fa^art  (app.),  ***•  *5°9» 

Ibn  Khallikan  (BnldV,  1 299),  i.  267,  nf.  257; 

Aghäni,  cd.  vii.  15;  2nJ  cd.  vii.  14. 

(Brockki.mann.) 

AMASIA,  a  very  ancient  town,  the  capital  of 
the  sandjak  of  the  same  name  in  the  wiläyet 
Shväs;  it  lies  on  the  Ycshil  IrmaV,  was  known 
by  the  name  Amasia  already  in  antiquity,  and 
contains  30000  inhabitants  (about  one  third  of 
whom  are  Armenians.  The  ruins  of  the  citadel 
(Acropolis)  built  on  a  rock,  the  old  walls  which 
surround  the  town  and  the  so-called  Royal  Tombs, 
date  from  antiquity.  The  mosques,  ‘imärets  and 
medresas,  which  were  erected  by  *Alä’  al-Din 
Kaikobad  and  arc  still  partly  preserved,  belong 
to  the  Middle  Ages.  The  most  beautiful  mosque 
in  the  town  is  that  founded  by  Bäyazld  II,  after 
the  town  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions  under  Bäyazld  I.  The  modern  town 
owes  many  improvements  to  the  famous  Ziyä 
Pasha  [q.  v.]  and  is  renowned  for  its  orchards 
and  excellent  fruit. 

Bibliography :  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  vol. 
ix,  part  i,  pp.  1 54  et  seq .;  Cuinet  La  Turquie 
ifAsiCy  i,  741  et  seq . 

AMAZlGH.  Berber  tribal  name  meaning  free 
man  (pi.  Imazlgheri)  and  used  in  this  sense  in 
the  Rif,  in  ^hilha,  in  Shäwiya,  at  Demnat,  in  the 
Ksfir  of  South  Oranais,  at  Ghdämcs  and  in  the 
rijebcj  Ncfusa.  The  feminine  (  Tamazi  ght)  denotes 
the  Berber  language  in  the  same  dialects.  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  permutation  of 
consonants,  the  %  is  represented  by  an  h  in  most 
of  the  Tuareg  dialects  (hence  Amahegh, ,  pi.  Imo- 
hagh  in  Ahaggar),  or  by  a  ^  or  a  zh .  These 
dinstictions  can  be  traced  in  antiquity  :  in  the  name 
of  Masbuasha,  a  Berber  tribe  which  invaded 
Egypt  under  the  19th  dynasty,  we  recognize  the 
present  Imoshaßh,  which  is  the  name  l>orne  by 
the  Awelimmids  and  the  southern  tribes.  The  • 
Mazik,  who  ravaged  the  borders  of  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  the  late  Empire,  before  the  Arab 
conquest,  arc  related  to  the  tribes  which  are  to¬ 
day  called  A  m  a  z  I  gh.  (R.  Basset.) 

AMBÄLA  (umbau.a),  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Division  of  Ambala, 
Punjab  Province,  British  India.  The  town  was 
founded  in  the  14th  century,  and  has  79000  in¬ 
habitants,  of  whom  32  149  are  Muhammcdans. 

Bibliography :  Imperial  Gazetteer . 

AMBRA.  [Sec  canbar.] 

ÀMEDQJI  (t.),  the  title  of  the  Grand  Refe¬ 
rendary  and  Chief  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Sultan, 
who  directs  the  correspondence  with  the  Sublime 
Porte. 
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Amid.  [See  diyxrbekr.) 
cAMlD  (a.),  signifies  Chief,  end  U  often  used 
in  titles,  c.  g.  ''Amid  al-Dawla  [see  e.  g.  ibn 
LJahIr,  al-kundurI  etc.],  ‘Amid  al-DIn  [see  al- 
abarzI],  cAmld  al-I>juyösh  [see  al»#asan  b. 

USTAIîJI  HORMUZ]. 

al-ÄMIDI  (‘All  b.  Abl  'All  b.  Muhammed 
al-Jha'labl  Saif  al-DIn),  an  Arab  theologian,  bom 
at  Amid  in  551  (1156);  he  was  first  a  Hanbalite, 
but  in  Baghdäd  he  turned  Shäücite.  After  studying 
philosophy  in  Syria  he  became  a  tutor  at  the 
Madrasa  al-Kar&fa  al-Sughra,  and  in  592  (1195) 
at  the  Zafirl  mosque  in  Cairo.  His  philosophical 
knowledge  brought  upon  him  the  accusation  of 
heresy  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  HamSt. 
I «ater  he  was  called  to  the  Madrasa  al-'Azfzlya  at 
Damascus,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  dismissed, 
because  be  had  entered  into  correspondence  with 
the  Prince  of  Amid,  whom  al-Malik  al-K&mil  had 
deposed  in  631  (1233),  with  a  view  to  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  judicial  appointment.  lie  died  in 
63*  («*33)- 

He  wrote  a  philosophical  work  on  dogma, 
Kitüb  AbkUr  al*AfkUr  (mss.  at  llcrlin,  sec  Ahl- 
wardt,  Verzeichnis  tier  arab.  Ifss.  Jer  Kgl.  Biblio - 
thek ,  n°.  1741,  and  Constantinople,  Aya  Sophia 
n°.  2163—2168)  in  612  (1215);  and  a  Kitüb 
Jhküm  al’ JJ u  k  kam  f\  U  (Ri  al*AhkUm ,  dedicated 
to  al-Malik  al-Mu'azzam  of  Damascus  6 1 5 — 624 
(1218 — 1227)  —  ms*,  at  Taris,  de  Slane,  Catalogue 
des  ms  s.  ar.  de  la  bibliothèque  nationale ,  n°.  791, 
at  Constantinople,  Jeni  mosque,  n°.  303  and  Cairo, 
Fi  hr  ist  al- K  u  tub  al~arabiya  fi  * LKutubkhUne  al - 
bhednciya ,  iii.  235). 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Khallikän  (BQlSk, 
1299),  i.  415,  n#.  405;  Ibn  Ab!  UsaibFa  (ed. 
A.  Muller),  ii.  174;  Ibn  al-Kiftl  (cd.  Lippcrt), 
pp.  240  et  scq.\  24 1  ;  Brockclmann,  Gcsch.  d. 
arab .  Lifter .,  i.  393.  (BROCKELMANN.) 

ai.-ÀMIDI  (ol-Hasan  b.  Ui?üir  Abu  ’l-Kàsim), 
an  Arabic  philologist,  a  pupil  of  al-Zadjdjädj  and 
of  Ibn  Duraid,  whose  work  was  principally  de¬ 
voted  to  the  critical  study  of  Arabic  poetry;  he 
died  in  371  (981). 

His  principal  work  is  KitUb  al*MuwUzana  baina 
V-  Ta  iyain  Abl  TamntUm  tva  'l-Buhturl  fi  7-£///V, 
Constantinople  (Ujawft’ib),  1287  (1870);  Tur¬ 
kish  translation  by  Muhammed  Wclcd  (Constan¬ 
tinople,  1311).  It  compares  the  merits  of  the 
two  most  important  imitators  of  the  Ancients. 
His  Kitüb  al’ Mtt  tali f  u'a  7- MukJitJlif  was  the 
principal  source  of  SuyOJl  for  fixing  doubtful  names 
of  poets  in  his  Mark  Shauiahid  ai-Mugfirtl  (Cairo 
1322,  pp.  47,  51  etc.);  it  is  preserved  in  two 
Cambridge  mss.  (sec  K.  G.  Browne,  A  Handlist 
of  the  Muhammedan  Mss,  of  C.,  n°.  1 127,  1 128). 
His  AmUli  is  quoted  by  Hariri,  Dur  rat  al-Ghaw - 
7 rüf  (cd.  Thorbccke),  pp.  64,  69,  and  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Dlwän  of  al-Musaiyah  b.  ‘Alas 
by  al-SuyQt!  in  Shark  ShawUhid al*Mughni,  p.  4 1 ,  i4. 

Bibliography',  Flügel,  Die  grammatischen 
Schulen  der  Araber ,  p.  IOO;  Brockelmann,  Gcsch. 
d,  arab.  Litter.,  i.  III.  (Brockei.M/.NN.) 
A|/AMIdI  (Muhammed  b.  Muhammed  AbQ 
Hamid  Kukn  al-Dln  aï-Samarkand!),  a  Hanafite 
jurist  and  Soft,  died  on  the  9th  Ujumädä  H,  615 
(Sept.  3  1218)  at  Bukhara. 

As  a  scholar,  his  chief  merits  are  in  the 
sphere  of  dialectics  in  which  he  especially  culti¬ 
vated  the  branch  denoted  by  the  Persian  word 
Djust  (i.  e.  research).  His  principal  work  on  this 


art  Is  his  KitUb  al*frth3d(H.  Derenbourg,  Les  mss . 
arabes  de  r Escorial,  n®.  650,  2).  His  al*  TZrlka 
al'amldlya  fi  'l-Khitüf  wa  'l~Djadal  Is  preserved 
in  Cairo  ( Fihrist  al-Kutub  al'arabUya  fi  'l*Ku* 
tubkhane  al’k&edlivlya,  iv.  79). 

His  Süfic  work  KitUb  MiFut  (HayUt)  al-Ma'Unl 
fi  LdrUk  al* Alain  al-insäni  is  of  greater  interest 
to  us;  it  deals  with  the  dependence  of  the  micro¬ 
cosm  on  the  macrocosm  and  is  an  adaptation  of 
a  Persian  translation  of  the  Indian  work  Amyta - 
kunda  of  Bahutara  (?)  Brahman  Yogi,  cp.  de 
Guignes,  Mim.  de  f  académie  des  inscriptions ,  xxvi. 
791  ;  Gildemeistcr,  Scrip  tor.  ar.  de  rebus  indicis , 
p.  115;  W.  Pertsch  in  Fcstgruss  an  Ä*oth(  1893), 
pp.  208—212;  lbn  cArabI  issued  a  new  recen¬ 
sion  of  this  work  correcting  it  according  to  the 
original  with  the  assistance  of  a  Yogi  (mss.  see 
Brockclmann,  Gesch .  d.  arab.  Utter.,  i.  446, 
n°.  100).  Finally  we  possess  another  of  his  works, 
a  philosophic-talismanic  treatise,  Hawd  al*HayUt, 
at  Paris  (de  Slane,  Catalogue  des  mss .  ar.  de  la 
bibliothèque  nationale ,  n®.  773,  2. 

Bibliography'.  Ibn  KhallikSn (Büläk, *299), 
i.  604,  n°.  575;  Ihn  Kutlübughä,  Tajj  al* 
Tarüdjim  fl  j'abakät  al*Hanafiya  (ed.  Hügel), 
n®.  171;  Brockclmann,  Gesch.  d.  arab.  Litter 
i.  439.  (Brockelmann). 

‘AMID  (a.)  signifies  tax-collector,  agent,  prefect. 
CÄMIL  (a.;  pl.  'AwUmil),  derived  from  1  ami  la 
fl  (==  to  act  upon),  signifies  as  a  grammatical  term 
a  regens,  or  to  express  it  in  the  way  of  the 
Arabic  grammarians  a  word,  which,  by  the  syn¬ 
tactical  influence  which  it  exercises  on  a  word 
that  follows,  causes  a  grammatical  alteration  of 
the  last  syllable  of  the  latter,  i.  e.  a  change  of 
of  case  or  mood.  Two  kinds  of  regentia  are 
distinguished,  one  which  can  be  recognized  exter¬ 
nally  (lafzl)  and  one  which  is  only  to  be  supposed 
logically,  but  which  is  not  expressed  (ma'nawl). 

The  'Until  lafzl  again  is  of  two  kinds,  I®  the 
case  where  it  concerns  a  whole  series  of  mu¬ 
tually  dependant  words,  which  can  be  treated 
analogously  according  to  the  same  rule  (as  for 
example  in  the  idufa  construction),  2®  the  case 
in  which  each  regens  requires  special  treatment 
(e.  g.  bi,  lam );  these  two  sub-divisions  are  named 
'Until  kiyUsl  and  'Until  sama'l  respectively.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  regens  is  expres¬ 
sed  as  in  KUma  Zaid ,  or  whether  it  must  be  supplied 
grammatically  from  the  sentence  as  a  form  of 
the  verb,  as  in  Zaid  fi  * l*dUr .  Indeed  the  absence 
of  a  regens  is  a  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
Arabic  grammar  (cp.  ZamakhsJiarl ,  al*Mufa\\al, 
index  s.  v.  JdmUr  ' Amil ....).  This  case  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  complete  absence  of 
the  regens  in  the  case  of  the  'Until  ma'nawl ,  for 
in  this  second  kind  it  is  impossible  to  supply 
the  'Until  grammatically,  although  it  can  be  done 
logically;  grammarians  usually  cite  as  an  example 
the  subject  of  the  nominal  sentence,  whose  'amil 
cannot  possibly  be  supplied. 

Bibliography :  Sprenger,  Diet,  of  techn. 
terms :  p.  1045;  ‘All  al-Djurdjänl ,  KitUb  al* 
ta'rlfat  (ed.  Flügel),  p.  150;  cAbd  al-Kähir 
al-Djurdjänl,  KitUb  al'awUmil  a l- mi3 a  (cd.  Er- 
penius).  (Weil.) 

‘ÂMILA,  an  Arab  tribe  belonging  to  the  Ye¬ 
menite  or  South  Arabian  group.  The  eponyme 
cAmila  is  considered  by  some  nassUbTtn  as  mas¬ 
culine,  but  by  most  as  feminine  ( AghUnl ,  viii. 

1 79  ;  'Ikd.  ii.  86;  Tabari,  i.  225);  the  latter  hy- 
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pothesis  U  the  more  plausible.  The  BonU  «Amila 
are  laid  to  have  formed  part  of  the  tribes  settled 
at  Hlra  and  also  of  the  subjects  of  the  legendary 
Zabba-Zenobia  (Tabari,  i.  685;  Aghànl,  xi.  161; 
XVL  73;  Mas'adl^  Murüÿ,  iii.  189).  At  the  time 
of  the  Muslim  invasion  we  find  them  settled  S.  E. 
of  the  Dead  Sea;  they  are  mentioned  among  the 
Syro-Arabian  tribes  which  joined  Hcraclius  (Be- 
lîdhori,  ed.  de  Goejc,  p.  59;  Tabari,  i.  2347); 
but  do  not  appear  again  in  the  history  of  the 
conquest.  Shortly  afterwards  we  find  them  esta- 
blished  in  Upper  Galilee,  which  is  named  after 
them  LÜebel  ‘Amila  (Yakübï,  ed.  de  Goeje, 
p.  162;  Hamdânl,  pp.  129,  132).  They  play  a 
very  unimportant  part  and  arc  almost  comple¬ 
tely  absorbed  by  the  Ban  a  l_>ju<ihäni.  ‘Adi  b.  al- 
Rikä‘,  the  poet  of  al-Walfd  I,  was  their  chief 
pride;  he  celebrated  the Pjudhilmite  Rawh  b.  Zinbdc, 
as  the  saiyid  of  his  tribe  (Aghnni%  viii,  179,  182); 
and  thereby  gives  a  further  proof  of  their  small 
importance.  Ibn  Duraid  (Iihtiki Ik,  pp.  224-225; 
cp.  1 //</,  1.  c.)  finds  few  notable  men  among  them; 
satire  rarely  deals  with  them  (e.  g.  Hutai  a,  lx). 
After  the  IIl1»  century  A.  D.  the  ‘Amila  seem 
to  have  spread  S.  of  the  Lebanon,  in  the  present 
district  of  Bilad  al-Shakif  which  is  still  called 
Ujcbcl  cÄmila  (Abu  ’1-Kida%  p.  228;  DimiiihVii 
p.  221). 

According  to  Yskat  ( AfttK(fjam ,  lv.  291),  they 
also  occupied  a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Is- 
mü'ilfs,  a  day’s  journey  to  the  S.  of  Aleppo, 
which  he  says  was  named  after  them  cAmila 
Mountain.  This  isolated  reference  (cp.  Journ .  As, 
1855,  i.  48)  is  the  more  surprising  in  that  the 
corresponding  text  of  the  Maraud  gives  ‘Amira 
instead  of  ‘Amila.  To  avoid  the  difficulty,  G.  le 
Strange  ( Palestine ,  p.  75)  supposes  an  emigration 
towards  the  N.  during  the  crusades,  but  without 
giving  references.  The  Arabic  historians  of  this 
period  arc  ignorant  of*  this  change  of  place,  and 
continue  to  use  the  synonymy  ‘Amila-L>jalil  (ÀV- 
cueil  des  historiens  des  croisades ,  Hist,  or.,  ii. 
88  for  Khalil  read  Djalil,  iii.  491,  543).  The 
application  to  the  ‘Amila  of  the  passage  from 
the  Koran,  lxxxviii,  3,  by  the  poet  iijarlr  is  only 
a  sneer  of  the  Tamlmite  who  was  jealous  of  the 
favours  enjoyed  by  Ibn  al-Rikäc.  (il.  Lammens.) 

ai.-cÂMÏLI  Muhammkd  ».  Husain  BaiiAj  al- 
DIn  with  the  takhallus  Baha’i,  the  author  of 
a  number  of  writings  both  in  Arabic  and  in  Per¬ 
sian  on  different  subjects.  Born  in  953  (1547), 
he  died  in  1030  (1621).  He  was  a  native  of 
JJjcbcl  ‘Amila  in  Syria,  travelled  to  Persia 
and  finally  obtained  an  honourable  post  at  the 
court  of  Shah  ‘Abbäs,  He  is  best  known  for  his 
Anthology  al-Kashkul  (“the  beggar’s  bowl”), 
which  has  often  been  printed  in  the  East;  in 
addition  he  wrote  a  work  on  Shfa  dogmatics 
(in  Persian)  entitled  Djamf-i  ^  Abba  si  and  several 
mathematical  and  astronomical  treatises.  He  ac¬ 
quired  a  reputation  as  a  Persian  poet  by  his 
Methneivi  entitled  Nan  u-IIalwa ,  which  according 
to  Ethc  forms  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  Me(h' - 
newl  of  Djaläl  al-Dln  Rami.  His  second  Me(hnewl 
entitled  Shir  u-Shakar  is  not  so  well  known. 

Bibliography,  MuhibbI, Khulasat al-Athar , 
iii.  440  et  seq,\  Goldzihcr,  in  Sitzungsber,  d . 
Kaiserl,  Akademie  der  lYissenseh,  in  Wien, 
phil.-hist,  Cl,,  lxxviii.  458  et  seq,  ;  Brockelmann, 
Gesch,  d,  arab .  Litter .,  ii.  414;  Ethé,  in  Grund- 
riss  der  iran.  Philologie ,  p.  301. 


ÄMlN  (a.),  signifies  cp.  Goldzihcr, 

Arabische  Amen-Formel*  in  Revis  ta  degli  studi 
orientait,  L 

AMlN  (a.;  pLumanti*), trustworthy; whence 
al-Amln  with  the  article  as  an  epithet  of  Mu« 
hammed  in  his  youth.  As  a  noun  It  means:  he 
to  whom  something  is  confided,  administrator, 
overseer;  c.  g#  Amin  aBWahy,  he  who  is  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  revelation,  i.  e.  the  angel  Gabriel. 
The  word  also  frequently  occurs  in  titles,  e.  g. 
Amin  al-Dawla  [see  ibn  al-tilmIph  and  other 
names],  Amin  al-Dln  [see  yâçCt],  Amin  ol-Mulk, 
Amin  al-Saltana. 

al-AMIN  (Muhammcd  b.  IlSrOn  al-Ra^hld),  a 
Caliph.  His  mother  was  the  famous  Zubaida  bint 
I2ja‘far  b.  al-Mansflr,  and  he  was  born  shortly 
after  HarQn’s  accession  to  the  throne.  By  reason 
of  his  illustrious  origin  he  was  preferred  to  his 
brother  ‘Abd  Allah,  who  was  born  a  few  months 
earlier  as  the  son  of  a  Persian  slave-girl,  and  os 
early  as  173  (789-790)  or  175  (791 — 792),  HiirQn 
ordered  homage  to  be  paid  to  him  as  crown 
Prince  under  the  name  of  al-Amln.  A  few  years 
later  cAbd  Allah  was  appointed  successor  to  al- 
Amin,  under  the  name  of  al-Ma  mïin.  In  addition 
Haran  handed  over  to  Ma^nün  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  eastern  provinces  from  Hamadhän  to 
the  Indus,  and  in  186  (802)  his  third  son  al- 
Kasim  obtained  Mesopotamia  and  the  border 
fortresses  belonging  thereto.  In  order  to  avoid 
uncertainty  the  Caliph  drew  up  two  documents 
in  one  of  which  Amin  was  expressly  excluded 
from  the  throne  if  he  should  contest  the  rights 
of  al-Ma’mün,  while  the  other  contained  a  solemn 
promise  on  the  part  of  al-Ma^mün  to  remain 
faithful  to  his  brother.  The  empire  was  thus  vir¬ 
tually  divided  by  these  fateful  measures  and  al- 
Amln’s  power  was  reduced  to  the  sway  of  ‘Irak 
and  Syria,  together  with  Arabia  and  Africa.  The 
ill  effects  soon  appeared,  and  after  the  death  of 
Harün  at  'füs,  in  193  (809)  a  violent  struggle 
began  between  the  new  Caliph  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  KhorasSn.  The  two  brothers  were  very 
unlike,  Amin  frivolous  and  pleasure-loving,  the 
other  cold  and  calculating.  In  addition  there  was 
the  wide  contrast  both  in  religion  and  in  natio¬ 
nality  between  the  Sunnite  Arabs  and  the  Shiite 
Persians  to  the  latter  of  whom  al-Ma’mün  was  drawn 
by  the  mere  fact  of  his  Persian  descent.  First  of 
all  al-Amln  recalled  to  Baghdad  the  troops,  which 
had  set  out  at  the  command  of  Ilärün.  al-Ma'mün 
whom  Harün  had  sent  in  advance,  retreated  in 
haste  to  Mcrw  at  the  news  of  his  father’s  death, 
but  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  brother, 
without  creating  any  difficulties.  Then  al-Amln 
deprived  his  other  brother,  al- Kasim,  of  the  go-  ( 
vernorship  of  Mesopotamia  which  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  and  only  confirmed  him  as  Governor 
of  Kinncsrin  and  the  border- fortresses.  The  weak 
Amin  who  too  willingly  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  by  others  was  being  more  and  more  instigated 
against  his  brother  by  the  Wczlr  al-Fadl  b.  al- 
Rabf  and  in  1 94  (809-810)  he  ordered  that  his 
son  Müsä  should  be  mentioned  together  with  al- 
Ma’müri  in  the  Friday  prayer,  thus  signifying  his 
intention  of  appointing  him  his  brother’s  successor. 
Al-Ma’mûn  now  broke  off  all  communication  with 
the  capital;  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  195 
(810),  however,  al-Amln  definitely  deposed  him, 
and  shortly  afterwards  sent  out  an  army  to  the 
East  under  ‘All  b.  ‘Isa.  They  encountered  al- 
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Ma’raün’»  army  under  Jfthlr  b.  al-IJuiain  at  al- 
Raiy;  cAlI  was  slain,  and  his  troops  took  to  flight. 
A  new  army  despatched  by  al-Amln  against  Jahir 
was  likewise  defeated,  and  when  the  Caliph  io 
196  (811 — 812)  ordered  his  troops  to  take  the 
field  for  the  third  time  to  bar  the  further  ad* 
ranee  of  the  Khorlsänians,  the  spies  of  Tfthir 
succeeded  in  sowing  dissatisfaction  in  the  camp 
at  Khäntyln,  and  the  whole  army  returned  to 
Baghdad  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
In  addition  there  arose  dangerous  disturbances 
and  disorders  in  Syria.  In  the  capital  itself  Husain, 
son  of  the  ‘All  who  had  fallen  at  al-Kaiy  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  setting  on  foot  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Caliph  in  Kaijjah  19b  (March  812)  and  cap¬ 
tured  him  in  person  together  with  his  mother  and 
although  ab  Amin  was  soon  afterwards  set  at 
liberty  by  his  partisans,  his  situation  was  beco¬ 
ming  more  and  more  dangerous.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  troops  of  'J'ahir  were  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer.  Shortly  afterwards  both  the  holy  cities 
of  Mecca  and  Medina  paid  homage  to  Ma’mQn,  to 
whom  the  whole  of  Eastern  Arabia  had  already 
yielded,  and  finally  the  capital  alone  remained. 
It  was  invested  by  'fMiir  and  llarQiama  b.  Acyan. 
abAmln's  l>cst  generals  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and 
one  quarter  of  the  city  after  another  was  stormed. 
When  the  Caliph  at  last  was  compelled  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  negotiations  as  to  the  capitulation,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  tie  taken  away  from  his 
palace  at  night  in  a  boat  by  Jlarlhama,  and  that 
the  insignia  of  his  office  should  be  handed  over 
to  Tahir.  The  boat  however  was  attacked  by 
Jahir's  man.  llarlhama  and  al-Amln  escaped  by 
swimming  but  on  reaching  the  land  the  Caliph 
was  captured  and  put  to  death  the  same  night, 
at  the  end  of  Muharram  198  (September  813). 

Bibliography',  Jabarl,  iii.  603  et  seq,\ 
Ya'Vabl  (cd.  Houtsma),  Ü.  491  ct  seq.  ;  Ibn  al- 
AÜjlr  (cd.  Tomb.),  vi.  74  et  seq,\  Weil,  Gesch, 
d,  Chalifen ,  ii.  163  et  seq. ;  Müller,  Der  Islam 
im  Morgen*  und  Abendland \  i.  498  et  seq,\ 
Muir,  The  Caliphate ,  its  risey  decline ,  and  Jail 
(3"1  ed.),  p.  477  et  seq. 

AMIN  n.  Hasan  Hai.awAnI  ai.-mai>anI  an 
Arab  traveller;  he  was  first  Mudarris  in  the 
mosque  of  the  Prophet  in  his  native  town  of 
Medina.  It  was  here  that  he  published  in  1292 
(1875)  a  pamphlet  against  the  veneration  of  relics, 
especially  the  hair  of  the  Prophet.  Afterwards  he 
tiavcllcd  in  the  Muslim  East  and  in  Europe  as 
a  bookseller.  In  1883  he  even  came  to  Amster¬ 
dam  and  Leiden,  where  he  sold  an  important 
collection  of  manuscripts  to  the  Leiden  Library. 
Later  we  find  him  in  ltombay  (where  he  died), 
engaged  in  literary  work.  Among  other  works  he 
wrote  a  history  of  Däwüd  Pasha,  Ma(Utf  al-stfftd 
bi-(lb  a thl a r  at-wâll  Dtiuùd \  1304  (1887)  and 
pamphlets  against  Ujirdjl  Zaidän  [q.  v.],  entitled 
Nabsh  al-IIadhayân  min  Tayrità  Dji*  dil  Zaidän , 
Bombay,  1307  (1890)  and  against  the  Rlfä‘l  Saiyid 
Ahmed  Ascad  entitled  al-Suyiïl  al-mughrika  *ala 
't-{antfik  al*muhrikay  1312  (1895),  the  last-named 
under  the  pseudonym  cAbd  abliflsi;  al-Mandft. 

Bibliography,  Snouck  Ilurgronje,  Ilet 
I^eidsche  Orienta  listen- Congres  (1883);  in  Tijd* 
sehr  if t  Indisehe  Taat-  Land*  en  V olkenkunde, 
xxxix;  C.  Landberg,  Catalogue  des  Mss,  arabes 
provenants  d'une  bibliothèque  privée  à  el*  Medina, 
AMlNA,  a  legendary  wife  of  Solomon.  Ile 
one  day  entrusted  to  her  the  ring,  on  which  his 


dominion  and  his  wisdom  depended.  She  gare  it 
to  a  demon  who  had  assumed  the  form  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  and  it  only  returned  to  the  king  after  many 
adventures. 

Bibliography,  Grünbaum,  Neue  Beiträge 
tur  semitischen  Sagenkunde%  pp.  222  et  seq, 
AMINA,  Muhammed’s  mother.  According 
to  the  genealogies  she  was  the  daughter  of  Wahb 
b.  cAbd  Manâf  of  the  family  of  Zuhra  and  of 
his  wife  Barra  of  the  family  of  ‘Abd  al-Dar,  both 
families  of  Mecca.  The  expression  of  the 
poet  Hassän  b.  Xhäbit  of  Medina:  *  we  have  brought 
him  (Muhammcd)  forth”  (Nöldcke,  Delectus ,  p. 
74,  ft)  would,  according  to  ordinary  usage;  signify 
that  his  mother  was  of  Medina;  but  according  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Arabs  this  is  not  possible, 
and  this  expression  as  also  the  allusions  to  Mu- 
hammed's  maternal  uncles  as  living  at  Medina 
(Ibn  Hishäm,  cd.  Wüstenf.,  i.  107;  Tabari,  i.  980; 
Ibn  Sacd,  iii.  91,  27)  can  only  refer  to  the  wife 
of  his  grandfather  cAbd  al-Muttalib  [q.  v.J.  The 
mention  of  Amina  as  a  woman  of  high  rank 
(Tab.,  i.  1078)  is  due  to  the  later  legends  which 
embellish  the  facts  (the  expression  in  the  poem 
in  Ibn  Ilisham,  i.  39,  9  is  probably  a  mere  term 
of  politeness,  if  indeed  the  poem  is  authentic). 
For  her  marriage  with  cAbd  Allah  b.  ‘Abd  al- 
Muttalib,  see  the  latter.  The  accounts  of  her  vi¬ 
vions  during  her  pregnancy  (Ibn  Sacd,  1“,  60  el 
seq,  ;  TalS  L  968,  979)  are  legendary  traits  and 
should  not  be  made  use  of,  as  Sprenger  docs,  to 
give  pathological  explanations  of  the  ncurastic 
disposition  of  her  son.  She  died,  when  Muham¬ 
mcd  was  6  years  old,  at  Abwâ5  [q.  v.],  after 
taking  her  son  on  a  visit  to  Medina  (Ibn  Hishäm, 
i.  107;  Ibn  Sacd,  i.  73;  Tab->  980). 

(Fr.  Buhl.) 

‘ÀMIR,  the  name  of  a  South  Arabian 
tribe  [see  ejacda.] 

CAMIR  1.  (al-Malik  ol-ZMir  Saläh  al-Dlo)  foun¬ 
ded  in  Yemen  the  dynasty  of  the  Bana  Tahir, 
after  the  fall  of  that  of  the  KasDlids  about  the 
year  855  (1451)  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
‘All  (al-Malik  al-Mudjähid  Shams  al-Din).  He  lost 
his  life  during  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture 
the  town  of  SanfäJ  (870  =  1466),  cp.  Johannsen, 
His  tor  ia  Jemanae ,  p.  186  et  seq .  and  the  art. 
TXhirii*. 

‘AMIR  IT.  (b.  cAbd  al-Wahh5b,  al-Malik  al- 
Zftfir  Saläh  al-Din),  was  the  last  prince  of  the 
house  of  the  T*hirids;  he  ruled  in  Yemen 
894—923  (1488—1517).  Already  in  922  (1516), 
the  Egyptian  admiral  Husain  occupied  the  capital 
of  Yemen,  Zabid,  because  cAmir  refused  to  supply 
the  fleet  sent  out  against  the  Portuguese  with 
provisions.  Husain  left  his  brother  Barsbaf  behind 
in  the  city;  and  in  the  following  year  cAmir  who 
had  taken  flight  together  with  his  brother  cAbd 
al-Malik  fell  in  a  combat  with  Barsbai.  As  in 
the  interval  the  Mamlük  dynasty  had  been  over¬ 
thrown  by  Selim,  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  Yemen 
also  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Ottomans. 

Bibliography :  Kutb  al-Din,  in  Notices  et 

Extraits ,  iv.  421  ;  Johannsen,  I  I  is  tor  ia  Jemanae , 

pp.  229  et  seq,\  Weil,  Gesch,  d,  Chalifen ,  v. 
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al-AMIR  ni-Ai.ikAm  Allah  A  hü  ‘AH  al-Man- 
sUr,  the  tenth  Fäjimid,  was  born  the  13th  of 
Muharram  490  (Dec.  31,  1096).  As  a  mere  child 
of  five  he  was  proclaimed  caliph  on  the  14th  of 
Çafar  495  (Dec.  8,  1101)  by  his  father  al-MustaclI's 
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vizier  al-AfdaL  Tbit  one  straightway  attained 
control  of  the  government  and  wat  all  but  in 
name  king  of  Egypt  for  the  next  twenty  yean. 
Hit  rule  wat  a  mild  and  jutt  one,  and  to  it,  as 
much  as  to  his  energy  and  firm  control,  the 
country  owed  the  internal  quiet  and  prosperity  it 
enjoyed  during  his  viziership.  It  was  during  this 
time,  indeed,  that  strife  with  the  crusaders  in  Pa¬ 
lestine  raged  fiercely.  In  489  (1096),  the  first 
crusade  began  its  march;  in  491  (1098),  Edcssa, 
Antioch,  and  many  fortresses  were  taken  ;  and  in 
492  (1099%  Jerusalem  itself  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians.  Though  al-Afdal  unremittingly 
waged  war  against  the  invaders  at  various  times 
dispatching  forces  under  Sa  d  al-Dawln,  al-Tawi^hl, 
&]jaraf  al-Ma  all  his  son,  Tajj  al-Adjam  b.  Kadlls, 
JJjamal  ai-Mulk  with  .whom  the  Atabcg  Tugtakin 
made  common  cause  and  Sand  al-Mulk  al* Husain, 
and  later  Mas'ud  and  al-Acazz  1>.  al-Labhiln,  by 
the  year  518  (1124),  the  greater  part  of  Palestine 
and  of  the  coast  of  Syria,  Tortosa,  Akka,  Tripolis, 
Sidon,  and  Tyre  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cru¬ 
saders.  Egypt  itself,  indeed,  was  invaded  in  51 1 
(1117),  by  Paid  win,  part  of  Earama  being  burnt. 
Arrived  at  Tinnis,  however,  he  was  forced  to 
retreat  because  of  his  illness.  The  Egyptians 
attempted  no  reprisals  and  henceforth  until  the 
end  of  the  Eiltiinide  dynasty,  defensive  diplomacy 
was  the  prevailing  policy  of  their  viziers.  In  the 
meantime  the  wise  rule  of  al-Afdal  had  come  to 
an  end.  Al-Amir  no  longer  wishing  to  be  restrained 
and  to  be  a  mere  figurehead,  had  the  great 
vizier  assassinated  in  the  street  at  the  close  of 
515  (  1 1 2 1  ).  To  his  successor  Ihn  al-Huta  ihl  al- 
Ma’mQn  fell  the  task  of  repelling  the  Dawäta  who 
invaded  Egypt  in  517  (1123).  1  Its  tenure  of  office 
soon  came  to  an  end.  Though  a  capable  financier 
and  tolerant,  he  could  not  keep  his  place.  Al- 
Amir  had  him  imprisoned  in  519  (1125)  and 
afterwards  crucified.  Tire  caliph  hereupon  acted 
as  his  own  vizier,  aided  by  the  monk  Aba  Nadjfih 
b.  Kannfi  as  general  collector  of  revenue.  Displeased 
at  the  airs  of  his  assistant,  he  had  him  flogged 
to  death.  Oppression  of  every  kind  and  wanton 
executions  were  carried  out  by  the  caliph,  until  he 
was  finally  assassinated  as  he  rode  back  from  al-I  law- 
dadj  on  the  2ml  of  Dhu  TKacda  524  (Oct.  8,  1130). 

Bibliography  :  Ibn  al-Alhir  (ed.  Tornbcrg), 
see  Index;  Abu  ’l-FidfP  (ed.  Kciskc  ct  Adler), 
see  Index;  Ibn  Khallikän  (ed.  Wüstenf.),  nos. 
753,  280  (translation  de  Slane,  111,  455);  Ibn 
Khaldtin,  *lbar  (C.  J.  Tornbcrg,  Ibn  Khald \ 
narratio  de  expugnationibus  Francorum  etc ., 
pp.  9  et  seq.)\  Ibn  Dukmäk,  Kitüb  al-intisür 
(Dülflk ,  1309 — 1314),  sec  Index;  al-Makrlzt, 
Khita(  (Düläk,  1270),  I,  468—493;  II,  l8l,  289 
et  seq.\  al-SuyOtl,  JJnsn  al-muhadara  (Cairo), 
II,  16  et  seq.,  1 15;  Ibn  Iyâs,  Bada Ie  al-zuhiir 
(Balafe,  1312 — 1314),  I,  62  et  seq.  ;  idem,  Ta 5- 
rikh  Afisr  (Cairo);  Wüstenfeld,  Calcaschandi's 
Geographie  und  Verwaltung  von  Aegypten  (Abh. 
d.  Gott.  Gesellsch.  d.  IV iss XXV);  idem,  Gesch. 
d.  Fati in iden-Chalif (n ,  p.  280  et  scq.  ;  II.  C. 
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Najm  a  l- Din  '  Omar  ah  al-lfakami  (London, 
1892),  see  Index;  K.  Röhricht,  Gesch.  des  König¬ 
reichs  J cr usaient  (Innsbruck,  1898);  II.  Dcren- 
bou rg,  cOumâra  du  Yémen  (Paris,  1897 — 1902), 
see  Index;  G.  Schumann,  Usäma  b.  Munkidh 
(Innsbruck,  1905),  sec  Index;  S.  Lane*Poole,  A 
History  of  Egypt ,  see  Index.  (N.  A.  Koenig.) 


cAMIR  b.  Sa'jaV,  Arab  tribe  (io  Plioy 
it  appears,  though  appearently  further  io  the  South, 
as  Hamirei  or  Hamiroei,  Hamiriooei,  Hamirinci, 
Amiroei,  Amironei).  The  name  occurs  comparatively 
rarely  in  a  recognizable  form  as  the  name  of  a 
separate  tribe;  generally  it  is  a  collective  name 
for  a  small  number  of  tribes  belonging  to  the 
great  Ilavväzin  group.  The  artificial  genealogical 
scheme  is  ‘'Amir  b.  Sacsaca  b.  MuLlwiya  b.  Bekr 
b.  UawSzin.  With  Sa'sa^a  arc  classified  for  example, 
the  cAwf,  Djahsh,  Lausham,  Nasr,  and  others;  with 
Amir  the  Murra,  Ghädira,  Mäzin,  Wa  ila,  Salüb 
and  a  number  of  others.  In  the  cAmiritic  group 
the  Ililal,  Kilab,  Numair,  Kusjiair,  Kahfa,  Suwä  a, 
Tkail  etc.  arc  more  or  less  loosely  united. 

In  the  North  the  ‘Amiritcs  were  the  neighbours 
of  other  !Iaw.1zin  tribes  ami  of  the  Sulaim,  in 
the  East  of  the  Sulaim  (the  well  Macüna  already 
belonged  to  the  latter),  but  they  also  appear  in 
the  YamAma;  in  the  South  they  were  the  neigh- 
lxrnrs-  of  the  Thaklf  and  can  be  traced  as  far  as 
the  district  of  Tathhlh,  even  as  far  as  Nadjrän. 
In  the  West  Amiritcs  were  settled  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Localities  arc  frequently  denoted  as  Amiritc 
without  an  indication  to  which  of  the  ‘Amiritc* 
tribes  they  belong;  only  such  localities  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  following  list. 

‘‘Amiritc  mountains:  A  rima,  Alras,  Djabala 
(between  the  region  of  the  Numair  [s.  abovcj 
and  that  of  the  Kilàb  [s.  above],  renowned  on 
account  of  the  battle  that  took  place  there  [see 
below]),  KibAl,  al-Midhnab  (in  the  Yamäma),  Til, 
W&sit.  The  wide  sandy  region  of  J  >jarr;Ui  also  lay 
in  Amiritc  dominions.  Amiritc  wadis:  Uadi,  Dir  A, 
Rukba.  Amirite  waters:  al-1  >juff,  Immara,  al-Nisir. 
Amiritc  places:  Akhrab  or  Akhrub  (battle  be¬ 
tween  Amir  and  Nahd),  Dakar,  Bintä  Haida  (a 
double  mountain),  Dustin,  liuträn,  DarV,  Handjara, 
(near  Kinncsrln),  al-Hawmftn,  Iludfiba,  Huwaiy, 
Manama,  (in  the  South,  near  Tathllth),  al-l.ikik, 
Nibadj,  al-Kakak,  Kama,  al-Rankä',  Kawdat  al-A‘raf, 
Rubab,  al-Rudjailü',  S.Ynaba,  al-Sl  (5  days’ journey 
from  Medina;  successful  attack  by  the  Muhammc- 
dans  on  heathen  Amiritcs),  al-Sullaiy,  Usais, 
\Vafef,  Zuwail. 

History.  Here  also  we  must  take  into  consi¬ 
deration  the  fact  that  the  sources  often  speak  of 
the  Amiritcs,  where  only  one  portion  of  a  tribe 
is  meant.  In  heathen  and  in  Muhammedan  times 
feuds  tooks  place  with  various  Arab  tribes,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  cannot  be  arranged  chronologi¬ 
cally;  namely  with  the  Abs,  Asad,  Dabba  (battle 
at  al-Sullfln),  Ijhubyân  (victory  of  the  latter  at 
MarawriU),  Hanifa  (battle  at  Faladj),  Yamamites 
(battle  at  al-Nasiishish),  Khatfpam  (battle  at  Kardi), 
Madhhidj  (battle  at  Eaif  al-Rih),  Nahd  (battle  at 
Akhrab  or  Akljrub),  Taiy  (battle  at  al-Madife), 
Tamlm  (victory  at  Rahrih  mountain  not  far  from 
cUkâz.  Defeat  in  the  night  battle  at  al-Watida. 
Victory  at  Mount  Jdjabala  one  of  the  most  famous 
battles  of  the  heathen  times,  which  happened,  it 
is  said,  17  years  before  Muhammed’s  birth;  a  year 
later  victory  of  the  Tamim  at  Nadjab),  Thaklf 
(march  of  the  Amiritcs  against  al-Ta  if),  Xhaclaba 
b.  Sacd.  In  addition  a  battle  of  Khunän  is  mentioned. 
In  heathen  times  the  Amirites  had  belonged  to 
the  tribes  which  observed  the  rites  of  the  Huinsites. 
Among  the  tribes  which  accepted  Islam  in  the  “year 
of  the  embassies”,  Amiritcs  are  mentioned.  During 
the  general  revolt  under  Aba  Dekr  they  remained 
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quiet  at  the  approach  of  the  Mu^ammedao  army. 
In  the  battle  on  the  meadow  of  Rahit  they  fought 
for  Ibn  al-Zubair  together  with  other  Ifalsites 
and  also  took  part  in  the  subsequent  feuds.  In 
the  4lh  (10th)  century  ^Amirites’'  appeared  in 
the  Karmaje  wars.  (Reckesdorf.) 

cÂMIR  b.  al-Xufail,  lender  of  the  Dana  cAmir 
b.  Sacsaca,  was  born  in  553  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  J.ljabala,  and  died  towards  the  year 
II  =632;  he  is  especially  known  for  his  enmity 
against  Muhammcd,  whose  envoys  he  put  to  death 
at  the  well  MacQna.  An  abscess  in  the  throat 
brought  upon  him  by  Muhammed's  curse  is  given 
as  the  cause  of  his  death;  the  affliction  fell  upon 
him  when  he  met  the  prophet  in  person  and 
persisted  on  refusal  to  accept  Islftm.  —  cAmir,  a 
cousin  of  the  poet  Labld  [q.v.],  also  enjoyed  the 
fame  of  a  poet;  but  large  poems  of  his  do  not 
survive;  fragments  arc  to  be  found  in  the  J/amäsa 
of  Aba  Tamm 3m  and  in  that  of  al-Buhturl  as  also 
in  Ibn  Kotaiba's  Kitüb  pp.  191  et  seq . 

Bibliography,  Abu  'l-Fida*  (cd.  Rciskc), 
i.  100,  and  Notes  p,  22;  Ibn  Iljshâm  (ed. 
Wtistcnf.),  i.  648—652,  939  et  seq.;  'fabarï,  i. 
1441  et  seq.%  1 745  et  seq.;  WUstcnfcld,  Register 
tu  den  genealogischen  Tube  l le  nt  p.  68.;  Ibn 
al-Alhlr  (ed.  Tornb.),  i.  474—476,  482  et  seq.y 
it.  131— -133,  228;  Caussin  dc  Perceval,  Essai 
sur  l" histoire  des  Arabes  avant  V Islamisme,  ii. 
401,  484,  537,  et  seq.,  564-568),  633  et  seq. , 
iii.  1 19 — 121,  295—297.  (A.  Uai  fnkk.) 

AMlR  (a.,  pl.  Umarü*))  E  m  I  r,  leader,  comman¬ 
der;  in  Greek  transcription:  'Aplp,  à^p  or  h/x/pSç, 
Latin  Amiratus  Antiralins  (whence  the  word 
Admiral)  etc.  In  Persian  pronunciation  often 
abbreviated  to  Mir  [q.v.].  During  the  rule  of  the 
Seldjul**  there  was  a  chief  Amir  who  bore  the 
title  of  Amir  Amiran  or  Malik  al-l'marü*.  The 
commonest  combinations  arc  as  follows. 

AMIR  AKHÖR,  Persian  Mir  AMdry  High 
Equerry,  one  of  the  highest  oOicials  in  the 
court  of  Oriental  princes.  Among  the  Egyptian 
Mamlüks  he  held  the  fifth  place.  Cp.  a  l- A  mir 
al-Kabir. 

AMIR  DAD,  Emir  of  Justice,  Minister  of 
Justice  during  the  dominion  of  the  Scldjuks, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor;  at  other  periods  certain 
Emirs  bore  this  title  permanently.  Cp.  Ibn  al-Athlr 
(ed.  Tornb.),  Index  s.  v. 

AMÏR  al-HADJDJ,  Leader  of  the  cara¬ 
van  of  pilgrims  to  Mekka.  The  first  to  bear 
this  title  in  Islam  was  Aba  Bckr  (in  9=630). 
Under  the  later  Caliphs  princes  of  the  ruling 
dynasty  were  charged  with  this  function  of  honour, 
in  cases  where  the  caliph  did  not  undertake  it 
himself  (a  custom  which  soon  fell  out  of  use). 
The  duties  of  the  office  did  not  merely  consist 
in  conducting  the  caravan  to  and  from  Mekka, 
but  they  also  included  the  moral  and  penal  police 
supervision  of  the  pilgrims  during  the  journey, 
the  leading  of  the  ceremonies  at  Mekka,  :Arafa 
and  the  other  holy  places.  During  the  troubled 
times  of  the  second  civil  war  it  happened 
that  four  leaders  of  the  hadjdj  planted  their  ban¬ 
ners  at  cArafa,  because  there  were  that  number 
of  claimants  to  the  throne,  so  in  the  year  68  (688): 
Muhammed  b.  al-IJanaflya,  Ibn  al-Zubair,  Nadjda 
b.  cAmir  and  Marw&n,  the  Umaiyad.  After  the 
fall  of  the  caliphate  the  most  powerful  Muham- 
medan  princes,  c.g.  the  Mamlfiks  of  Egypt  and 
the  Ottoman  Sultans,  each  appointed  an  Amir 


al-hadjdj,  who  had  to  conduct  the  caravans  of 
pilgrims  from  Cairo  and  Constantinople  (via 
Damascus)  to  Mekka.  For  the  festivities  which 
take  place  nowadays  at  the  departure  of  these 
caravans,  see  Artt.  MAl/MAL  and  surre.  According 
to  Burton,  A  pilgrimage  to  el-Medinah  etc,,  i. 
402  note,  the  office  of  Amir  al-hadjdj  was  not  only 
honorable,  but  also  profitable,  because  those  who 
held  it,  legally  inherited  the 'possessions  of  pil¬ 
grims  who  died  on  the  way  (the  right  of  escheat, 
droit  d'aubaine). 

Bibliography:  A.  von  Kremer,  Culture 

geschickte ,  i.  452. 

al-AMÎR  al-KABIR  was  originally  the  title 
of  the  oldest  Emir  at  the  Mamluk  court,  later, 
after  Shaikhun  al-cOmart  had  borne  it  (752  ss 
1352),  it  was  the  denomination  of  that  Emir  who 
stood  nearest  to  the  Sultan.  After  the  Amir  al- 
Kablr  there  came  (cp.  Khalil  al-Zähirl,  ed.  Ra- 
vaisse,  p.  1 14):  2.  the  Amir  Silahy  3.  the  Amir 
Madjlis ,  4.  the  Great-Dawadan,  5.  the  Great - 
Amir-Akhdr  y  6.  the  Amir  Nawbat  al-Nuwaby 
7.  the  Amir  JlUdjib  al~Hujjdjaby  8.  the  Great - 
KhUzindar,  9.  the  Amir  al-Hadjjj.  The  bearers 
of  this  title  were  always  chosen  from  among  the 
leaders  of  iooo  (Mukaddam  al-Uliïf).  cp.  Ma^rlzl, 
Histoire  des  sultans  Mamlouks  (transi,  by  Quatre- 
mere),  i,  3. 

AMÏR  KHÄN,  was  the  first  Nawdb  of  Tonk, 
of  Afghan  origin,  and  was  born  in  Rohilkand  in 
1182  (1768 — 1769).  In  his  twentieth  year  he 
began  an  adventurous  life  as  leader  of  a  band  of 
brigands,  entered  the  service  of  the  rulers  of 
Malwa,  ithopal,  Indore  and  Jljapur  and  caused 
great  mischief  in  Central  India  by  his  ravages 
and  plundering.  Finally  driven  into  a  corner  by 
the  English,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  them  in 
1817,  binding  himself  to  disband  his  troops,  in 
return  for  which  he  was  confirmed  in  possession 
of  the  territory  which  Kao  llolkar  of  Indore  had 
allotted  him  ;  thus  the  state  of  Tonk  was  founded, 
in  which  his  successors  have  since  ruled.  He 
died  in  1834;  and  his  life  has  been  written  by 
one  of  his  officials  Baswän  Läl  of  Bilgram. 

Bibliography :  Busawan  Lai,  Memoirs  of 
the  Pathan  soldier  of  fortune  the  Nawab  Ameer 
ood  Doulah  Mohammed  Ameer  compiled  in 
Persian ,  translated  into  English  by  H.  T. 
Prinsep  (Calcutta,  1833);  H.  T.  Prinsep,  History 
of  the  political  and  military  transactions  in 
India  during  the  administration  of  the  Mar • 
quess  of  Hastings  (London,  1825). 

(J.  Horovitz.) 

AMIR  MAQJLIS  (or  al-Madjus),  Master  of 
Audiences  or  Ceremonies,  one  of  the  highest  digni¬ 
taries  at  the  court  of  the  Seldjuks  of  Asia  Minor. 
Under  the  Egyptian  Mamldks  he  held  the  third 
place  among  the  Great-Emirs  [sec  al-amïr  al- 
kaMr]  and  had  the  supervision  of  surgeons  and 
physicians.  In  Egypt  he  has  formerly  been  named 
Amir  Masjiwar .  cp.  Makrlzl,  Histoire  des  sultans 
Mamlouks  (transi,  by  Quatrcmcrc,  lla,  97;  M. 
van  Bcrchcm,  Matériaux  pour  un  corpus  inscript, 
arabic..  pp.  274,  585-  _ 

AMIR  AL-MIPMINÏN,  i.  e.  lord  of  the 
faithful.  4Omar  was  the  first  to  bear  this  title. 

In  the  East  the  Umaiyad  and  cAbb3sid  caliphs 
followed  his  example,  as  did  those  of  their  op¬ 
ponents  who  thought  themselves  entitled  to  claim 
the  Caliphate  (cAlids,  Karmatcs,  Fatimids).  It 
was  not  till  the  fall  of  Baghdad  (656=1258) 
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that  the  smaller  mien  la  the  East  also  styled 
themselves  Amir  al-Mu3minfa. 

In  the  West  the  title  occurs  more  frequently: 
It  was  borne  by  the  Rostemidt,  Aghlabids,  Zlrids, 
Hamraadids,  the  Umaiyads  after  316  (928)  and 
some  of  the  petty  Spanish  kings.  On  the  other 
hand  those  dynasties  which  recognized  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  cAbbasids  contented  themselves 
with  the  title  Amir  al-Muslimln  [q.  v.],  c.  g. 
the  Almoravids.  Their  opponents,  the  Almohadcs, 
founded  again  the  independent  African  Caliphate 
and  called  themselves  “lords  of  the  faithful”,  as 
also  in  part  the  Hafsids,  Marlnids  and  Zaiyänids. 
At  present  the  Shcrlfs  of  Morocco  and  the  Sul¬ 
tans  of  Turkey  arc  still  styled  Amir  al-Mu’mi- 
nln.  —  It  may  be  added  that  as  early  as  the 
year  2  of  the  Hidjra  cAbd  Allah  b.  J.>jah*h  bore 
this  title  during  the  expedition  to  Nakhla. 

Bibliography.  M.  van  Bcrchcm ,  Til  res 
calif iens  d' Occident  (fount.  As.  Scries  10,  xi. 
245 — 335),  where  complete  bibliographical  re¬ 
ferences  arc  given.  (A.  J.  WfcNsiNCK.) 

AMIR  al-MUSLIMÏN,  i.  e.  lord  of 
the  Muslims,  a  title  which  the  Almoravids 
first  assumed,  in  contra-distinction  to  Amir  at- 
Mumimn  [q.  v.].  The  latter  title  was  born  by 
the  indépendant  dynasties;  the  Almoravids,  how¬ 
ever,  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  cAbbasids 
and  did  not  wish  to  arrogate  to  themselves  this 
title  of  the  Caliphs.  So  they  established  a  kind 
of  sub-caliphate  with  a  title  of  their  own.  After¬ 
wards  the  African  and  Spanish  princes  bore  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  titles,  according  as 
they  sought  after  the  independent  caliphate  or 
recognized  any  supremacy. 

Bibliography.  M.  van  Berchem,  Titres 
ealifiens  d'Occidcnt  (fount.  As .,  series  10,  ix. 
*45— 33S)-  ,  (A.  J.  Wensinck.) 

AMIR  SILAH  the  title  of  one  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  at  the  court  of  the  Kgyptian 
Mamluks,  w’ho  supervised  the  royal  arsenal  (Si/ah- 
thUne)  and  the  armed  men  (Silâhdâr).  He  occu¬ 
pied  the  second  place  among  the  Great-Emirs 
(cp.  AL-AMlr  AL-KAKlK). 

AMIR  al-UMARA3,  chief  Emir,  com- 
mander-in-chicf  of  the  army.  As  the  name  shews 
this  dignity  was  originally  confined  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  command.  But  the  pretorians  continued  to 
become  more  powerful,  and  already  the  first  bearer 
of  the  title,  the  eunuch  Munis,  soon  became  the 
real  ruler,  for  it  w'as  to  him  that  the  weak  and 
incapable  Caliph  al-Muktadir  owed  his  rescue  on 
the  occasion  of  the  conspiracy  on  behalf  of  cAbd 
Allah  b.  al-Muctazz  in  296  (908).  After  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Muhammed  b.  Ra'ik  the  governor 
of  Wäsit  in  324  (Nov.  936)  as  Amir  al-Umarä3 
by  the  Caliph  al-Radl,  this  desperate  ruler  could 
not  but  hand  over  to  him  the  entire  civil  autho¬ 
rity,  and  his  name  was  even  mentioned  in  the 
public  prayers  together  with  that  of  the  Caliph. 
So  the  Emirs  became  in  reality  virtual  rulers, 
while  the  Caliphs  sank  more  and  more  to  mere 
shadows  of  their  former  power. 

Bibliography  :  Ihn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.), 
viii.  10  el  seq.\  Weil,  Gesch.  d.  Chalifcn ,  ii. 
543  et  seq.\  Müller,  Der  Islam  int  Morgen-  und 
Abendland ,  i.  532  et  scq.\  Muir,  The  Caliphate, 
its  rise ,  decline  and  fall  (3r<1  ed.),  p.  568  ;  Dc- 
fremery,  Mémoire  relatif  aux  Emirs  al  Ornera. 

(K.  V.  Zetterstêen.) 
AMlRGHANlYA.  [See  àl-mIrguanI.] 


'AMÏRIDS,  the  descendants  (and  succes¬ 
sors;  also  clients  and  freedxnen)  of  the  great  re¬ 
gent  of  the  last  Umaiyads  in  Spain,al-Man;flr  b. 
Abl  *Amir  (=  Almanzor,  q.  v;  died  in  392  =  1002) 
of  the  Yemenite  family  of*Abd  al-Malik  al*MatafirI, 
who  had  come  to  Spain  with  Järik;  firstly  Al- 
manzor’s  sons  cAbd  al-Malik  and  cAbd  al-Kahmän 
(Sanchol)  b.  al-Mansür  [q.  v.].  cAbd  al-cAzIz  al- 
Mansfir  [q.  v.J,  the  son  of  the  last  mentioned  was 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  cAmirids  in 
Valencia,  where  he  ruled, 412 — 453(1021 — to6i). 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  \Al>d  al-Malik  al- 
Muzaffar  [q.  v.]  453—457  (1061—1065).  After 
the  ten  year’s  interregnum  of  al-Ma  mun  (of 
Toledo),  cAI>d  al-Malik’s‘brothcr  Abü  llekrb.cAbd 
al-'AzU  ruled  in  Valencia,  468— 478  (1075 — 1085). 
In  this  year  the  city  was  wrested  from  Aba  Bckr’s 
son,  the  Kadi  ‘(Hhmän  b.  Abl  Bckr  and  fell  into 
the  power  of  al-Kädir  who  had  been  dethroned 
at  Toledo.  —  Among  the  former  clients  of  the 
house  the  slave  Muiljähid  al-' Amiri,  who  raised 
himself  to  be  ruler  of  Dénia  and  the  Balearic 
Isles  may  be  mentioned.  (C.  E.  Skyboi.d.] 
CAM1£  (or  ai.-cAmk)  a  vast  plain  of  northern 
Syria,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains  and 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  ill  m.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  l>oundcd  on  the  west  by 
the  Amanus  (Alma-I)agh,  q.  v.),  and  on  the  cast 
by  the  most  southerly  spurs  of  the  Kurd-Dagh 
(“Kurd  mountains”).  Numerous  water-courses,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  basin  of  the  ^Afrln  (clfrln,  Ufrenos) 
and  to  that  of  the  Kara-Su  (“black  stream”), 
drain  this  plain,  which  is  one  of  the  most  dismal 
and  desolate  districts  in  Syria  and  infected  with 
malaria.  Volcanic  phenomena  of  all  kinds  make 
the  cAmk  noteworthy;  geologically  it  represents, 
according  to  Schaffer,  a  depression  which  stret¬ 
ches  in  the  continuation  of  the  Orontes  valley 
as  far  as  the  mountain-range  of  the  Taurus.  A 
layer  of  blue  clay,  marl  and  sand  covers  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  plain  to  a  depth  of  60  m.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sachau  (Reise  in  Syrien  und  Mesopo¬ 
tamien ,  p.  460),  the  soil  has  not  the  appearance 
of  a  swamp  but  the  character  of  a  meadow, 
such  as  is  sometimes  found  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  consists 
of  a  thin  layer  of  turf  of  little  firmness  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  sink  in  and  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  to  disappear  entirely.  Towards  the  edges 
of  the  plain  the  ground  becomes  firmer  and  there 
are  a  few  villages.  Here  and  there  isolated  groups 
of  basalt  columns  rise  up  from  among  the  reeds 
and  the  green  marches;  and  on  them  the  wretched 
dwellings  are  perched  like  storks’  nests.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  Arabs  and  live  on  their  buffalos 
which  lead  a  contemplative  existence  in  the  morass. 
Besides  the  cAmk  servs  as  pasture  land  to  no¬ 
madic  Bedouins,  Kurds  and  Turkomans.  In  the 
midst  of  the  low-lying  country  stretches  the  smooth 
surface  of  a  lake  called  by  the  Arabs  Buhairat 
Antakiya  (the  “lake  of  Antioch”)  or  simply  al- 
Buhaira,  by  the  Turks  Ak  Dcùiz  (the  “white 
lake”).  Until  the  19th  century  the  name  “lake  of 
Yaghrä”  was  also  in  use  after  a  locality  of  that 
name  situated  to  the  north  of  the  lake  (YaghrA 
signifies  in  Aramaic  “hill”)  With  this  name  Arabic 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  already  fami¬ 
liar  (cp.  for  example  Yakut,  Mild/ am,  i.  516); 
they  also  use  the  name  Buhairat  al-Salawwar  or 
Sallur  (“cel  lake”).  The  Kara-SO  and  the  Murid 
Pasha  which  proceeds  from  the  Balyk-Göl  (“fish 
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lake1*)  unite  before  they  enter  the  lake.  The 
swamps  that  stretch  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
latter  are  only  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
an  outlet  for  the  water  that  enters  it  The  lake 
(caused  by  seismic  crevasses?)  may  only  have 
come  into  existence  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Malalos  (900  A.  D.),  who  is  the  first  writer  to 
mention  it  as  the  “lake  of  Antioch**.  By  deepen« 
ing  the  channel  of  the  Orontes,  into  which  the 
lake  discharges  its  waters,  the  whole  district  might 
be  reclaimed  without  great  expense,  aud  fruitful 
land  be  obtained.  Under  present  conditions  the 
plain  threatens  to  become  nothing  but  an  enor¬ 
mous  swamp.  The  numerous  ancient  colonies  of 
the  cAmV  now  appear  mere  mounds  of  earth. 
All  the  sand  and  the  boulders  that  the  different 
water-courses  bring  with  them  or  the  rain  washes 
down  from  the  sides  of  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains  are  deposited  in  the  cAmk,  and  causes  the 
level  of  the  ground  to  rise;  hence  at  present  the 
foundations  of  the  old  settlements  lie  deep  be¬ 
neath  the  surface,  and  the  latter  themselves  ap¬ 
pear  as  TcIPs,  while  the  storms,  sweeping  along 
with  great  violence,  have  heaped  up  rubbish,  sand 
and  boulders  round  the  ruins. 

The  Semitic  name  cAinlj  (in  European  travel¬ 
lers  also:  cOmV,  cUmk)  signifies  “depth,  hollow**. 
In  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions  it  occurs 
in  the  form  of  Unki  as  early  as  the  9,h  century 
B.  C.,  and  almost  contemporaneously  in  the  Old 
Aramaic  inscription  of  King  z — k — r,  as  c — m — k. 
In  Polybius  we  meet  with  *Ajuc/i«fÇ  xshov  (in  the 
Byzantine  Malalas:  ’Afxi/m#),  in  Strabo  ’A vr/o£#»y 
wiitO¥.  Syriac  authors  write  cUmk;a  dc  Anjiokia  or 
shortly  (UmV&. 

According  to  the  administrative  geography  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  the  greater  part  of  the  cAmk 
belongs  to  the  Wilayet  of  Aleppo,  a  smaller  por¬ 
tion  tot  that  of  Adana. 

Bibliography.  Bcladhorî  (ed.  de  Goeje), 
p.  162;  Abu  *1-Eida>,  Takwim  al- B uhlan  (cd. 
Kcinaud  and  Mac  Guckin  de  Slane),  ii.  51  et 
seq.\  YafcQt,  Mtftfjam,  s.  v.;  K.  Kitter,  Erdkunde , 
xvii.  1133,  1617 — 1620,  1 794  ;  E.  Reclus,  Nouv. 
Géogr.  unir.,  ix.  72 1  ;  E.  Sachau,  in  Sitzungs- 
ber .  d.  prêtas .  Akad .  d.  Wisse nsch .,  1892, 
pp.  313  el  seq.;  322,  note  1;  330  et  seq.  ; 
Tomkins,  in  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record , 
iii.  6.;  II.  Wincklcr,  Al (oriental.  Forschungen. 
(I*cipzig,  1893  el  seq.  27  ;  Bcnzipger,  in  Pauly- 
\Vissowa*s  Realencyklop.  d.  ktass .  A  Iler  l  urns* 
wissenseh .,  i.  1996  and  Streck,  ibid.  Supple - 
ment,  t.  72  ;  Nüldekc,  in  Zeit  sc  hr.  fur  Assyria 
o logic,  xxi.  377;  K.  Walpole,  Travels  in  va¬ 
rious  countries  of  the  cast  (London,  1820), 
p.  345;  Chcsncy,  Expedition  to  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  (I^ndon,  1850),  i.  396  et  seq.; 
Guys,  Statistique  du  Pachalik  d'Alcp  (Marseille, 
1853),  p.  23;  Czcrnik,  in  Petcrmann's  Geograph. 
Mitteilungen,  Supplement  n°.  45  (Gotha,  1876), 
pp.  30 — 33;  E.  Sachau,  Reise  in  Syrien  und 
Mesopotamien  (Leipzig,  1883),  pp.  460  et  seq.; 
Baedeker,  Palästina  and  Syrien  (5,h  cd.),  p.  408; 
Jankc,  Auf  Alexanders  des  Grossen  Pfaden 
(Berlin,  1904),  pp.  26 — 27.  (M.  Streck.) 

cAMMÄN,  the  old  capital  of  the  Ammonites, 
in  the  Old  Testament  Kabbat  Bcnü  cAmmön  or 
Rabba,  later  Kabbatamana,  Amman,  Ammana  or 
Called  by  the  hellcnistie  name  Philadelphia.  This 
city,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  of 
great  importance,  was  taken  by  Yazld  b.  Abl 


Sufyän  after  the  capture  of  Damascus  (14  as  635). 
It  became  the  capital  of  the  fruitful  region  of 
al-BalVä’  with  a  trade  in  corn,  sheep  and  honey. 
The  inhabitants  were,  at  the  time  of  al-Mufead- 
dasl,  principally  Shfas.  The  magnificent  ruins 
date  back  to  Roman  times,  with  the  exception  of 
an  Arab  building  on  the  castle  hill  (the  castle  of 
Ejälat  with  the  tomb  of  Uriah). 

Bibliography.  P.  Thomsen,  Loca  sane  ta, 
i.  (1907),  1 13;  Bcladhorl  (ed.  de  Goeje),  p.  126; 
MuVaddasIj  in  Bib/,  geogr .  arab.  (ed.  de  Goeje), 
iii.  175,  179  et  seq,;  Yäfcüt,  Mtfftjam ,  iii.  179 
et  seq.;  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan ,  pp.  398 
et  seq.;  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine ,  i.  19 — 64. 

(Fr.  Buhl.) 

AMMAN  (Mir  AmmSn)  better  Amàn,  with 
the  Takhatlui  Lujf,  an  Indian  writer,  famous 
for  his  UrdQ  translation  of  the  story  of  the  four 
Dervishes  entitled  Bâgh  u-Bchâr  and  of  the  well- 
known  ethical  treatise  Akhtâki  Muhsinl  of  Husain 
Wäciz  Kä^hifi  under  the  title  Gamjj-i  khJibl.  Both 
translations  have  l>cen  repeatedly  printed  in  India, 
and  that  of  the  story  of  the  four  Dervishes  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  L.  F.  Smith  (The 
Tale  of  the  four  Durwcsh ,  translated  from  the 
oordoo  tongue;  Calcutta,.  1813).  cp.  Garcin  de 
Tassy,  Hist,  de  la  titter .  hindouie  et  hindoustani 
(2ml  cd.),  i.  208  el  seq.,  who  mentions  other 
translations  —  by  Duncan  Forbes,  Hollings  and 
Eastwick  ;  id.,  Bag  0  Behar,  Le  jardin  et  le  prin¬ 
temps.  Poeme  hindoustani  trad,  en  français  (Paris, 
1878).  —  Amman  was  stimulated  to  the  above 
mentioned  translations  by  Dr.  Gilchrist,  he  w'rote 
the  Bâgh  H- Behar  in  12 17  (1802), 

CAMMÄR  is  in  Munadjdjim  I*äshi  H.  595i  the 
name  of  a  dynasty  which  ruled  in  Tripoli,  724 — 
803  (1324 — 1400).  It  is  true  that  the  Hafsids  of 
Tunis  were  not  in  a  position  to  assert  their  su¬ 
premacy  over  Tripoli  during  these  years,  and  it 
was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  indépendant  rulers, 
but  neither  their  names  nor  their  relationships 
are  sufficiently  known.  One  of  them  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  Muhammed  b.  Xh&bit  Aba  Bekr;  during  his 
rule  the  Genoese  surprised  and  plundered  the 
city  (1355).  Finally  the  Hafsid  AbB  Fâris  cAbd 
ol-cAzIz  (1394  —  1432)  brought  the  dominion  of 
these  city  kings  to  an  end. 

cAMMAR,  one  of  the  most  famous  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  original  of  Arab  oculists. 
Abu  *1-K3sim  cAmmdr  b.  °A1I  al-Mawsill  lived 
first  in  clr&V,  then  in  Egypt,  lie  travelled  widely, 
as  he  himself  informs  us  in  his  works,  and  on 
his  travels  which  took  him  to  KhorSsän  in  one 
direction,  and  to  Palestine  and  Egypt  in  the 
other,  he  practised  and  performed  operations.  In 
Egypt,  in  the  days  of  Sultan  Hakim  he  composed 
his  work  on  ophthalmology.  As  the  rule  of  this 
potentate  falls  between  the  years  996  and  1020 
A.  D.,  cAmm3r  was  a  contemporary  of  the  more 
famous  but  less  original  oculist  cAli  b.  cIs3  [q.  v.]. 

If  the  ‘Promptuary’  of  this  author  became  for 
the  Arabs  the  standard  work  on  ophthalmology 
and  overshadowed  cAmm3r’s  work,  the  reason 
lies  in  the  greater  completeness  of  cAlfs  work. 
cAmmar’s  book,  with  its  strictly  logical  arran¬ 
gement  is  extremely  succinct ,  as  even  the  title 
shows,  (A'itâb  al-Muntakhab  fl  cIlâdj  at- Ain  = 
book  of  Selection  on  the  treatment  of  the  eye). 
After  a  preface  on  the  story  of  its  composition, 
it  deals  first  with  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  then 
with  diseases  of  the  eyelid,  of  the  corner  of  the 
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eye,  the  conjunctiva,  cornet,  the  pupil,  the  al¬ 
bumen  and  the  visual  nerve.  The  descriptions  of 
diseases  and  of  their  treatment  are  in  general  very 
clear,  often,  of  dramatic  vividness  especially  when 
he  describes  operations  that  he  performed  him¬ 
self.  That  is  especially  the  case  in  the  six  cases 
of  operation  for  cataract  which  cAmmär  describes. 
His  principal  significance  lies  in  the  radical 
operation  for  soft  cataract  by  suction 
through  a  hollow  metal  tube  invented  by  him. 
Çalflh  al-Dln  of  Hamät  (end  of  the  7‘h  =  13th  cen¬ 
tury)  has  borrowed  the  part  on  this  subject  al¬ 
most  verbatim  in  his  Sür  aSUrûn,  At  an  ear¬ 
lier  date  al-Ghafikl  (71b  ~  12*1»  century  had  made 
considerable  use  of  ‘Ammar’s  book  in  his  medical 
work  al-AlurihjJ. 

Of  the  Arabic  original  the  first  two  thirds 
are  preserved  in  ms.  889  at  the  Escurial  (Casiri, 
i.  p.  317).  The  manuscript  is  mutilated,  und 
breaks  oft  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  The  last 
third  is  almost  completely  preserved  in  the  third 
part  of  the  Ms.  denoted  by  Casiri  os  “anony¬ 
mous”  —  Cod.  Esc.  ns.  894.  The  Hebrew 
translation  of  the  work  is  completely  preser¬ 
ved;  the  work  of  Nathan  ha-Meälhl,  who 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  13^»  century  A.  D.  and  who 
also  translated  the  KftnQn  of  Ibn  Slnä  (Avicenna) 
into  Hebrew.  This  translation  of  Nathan’s  is  ex¬ 
cellently  done;  it  is  much  more  intelligible  than 
the  barbarous  mediaeval  translations  of  Arabic 
medical  works  into  Latin.  Some  short  chapters 
and  sentences,  which  occur  only  in  the  Hebrew 
translation  shew  that  Nathans  arabic  copy  repre¬ 
sents  a  later  recension  of  the  text  than  the  Arabic 
mss.  which  survive. 

The  Latin  Iractatus  de  oculis  Canamusali  of 
David  Hcrmenus  or  David  Armcnicus  (printed 
Venice  1497,  1499,  *500;  newly  edited  by  Pan¬ 
sier,  Paris  1904)  pretends,  to  go  back  to  ‘Ammär 
al-Mawsill  (first  recognized  by  Steinschneider,  Die 
Hebräischen  Übersetzungen  des  Mittelalters ,  p.  667). 
Dut  it  is  a  crude  forgery,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  original  of  c  Ammär  and  is  therefore  of 
no  value  for  forming  a  judgment  of  the  merits 
of  his  work. 

The  German  version  of  ‘Ammär’s  Mantakhab 
Is  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  work  Die  arabischen  ringen» 
ärste  nach  den  Quellen  bearbeitet  by  J.  Hirsch¬ 
berg,  J.  Lippcrt  and  E.  Mittwoch  (Leipzig,  1905). 

Bibliography :  cp.  introduction  of  the 
latter  work  and  Ibn  Abi  Usaibica  (cd.  A.  Müller), 
ii.  89.  (E.  Mittwoch.) 

cAMMAR  b.  YasTr  b.  cämir  b.  Mâlik  of  the 
Madhhidjitc  tribe  cAns,  a  partisan  of  cAli.  His 
kunya  is  Abu  '1-Yakzân;  he  is  also  called  Ibn 
Sumaiya  [s.  below].  His  father  came  to  Mecca  in 
the  century  A.  D.  with  two  brothers,  in  order 
to  seek  another  brother  of  his  and  he  there  came 
under  the  protection  of  the  Makhzumite  Aba 
Hudhaifa,  who  gave  him  one  of  his  female  slaves 
named  Sumaiya  to  wife.  She  was  then  manumitted, 
but  the  family  remained  with  Aba  Hudhaifa  till 
his  death.  They  accepted  Isläm  rather  early, 
cAmm5r,  it  appears,  in  Arfcam’s  house.  Father, 
mother  and  son  are  said  to  have  been  put  to 
the  torture  for  religion’s  sake,  the  mother,  the 
first  female  martyr  of  Isläm  is  even  said  to  have 
been  stabbed.  (She  is  occasionally  confounded 
with  a  less  virtuous  Sumaiya,  the  mother  of  the 
famous  Ziyäd  “b.  Abi  Sufyän”,  commonly  known 
as  Ibn  Ablhi).  cAmmär  is  reckoned  among  those 


who  denied  their  faith  under  torture,  but  received 
pardon  from  Muhammed.  He  was  one  of  the 
emigrants  to  Abyssinia  and  took  part  in  the  Hidjnu 
At  Medina  he  acquired  merit  at  the  building  of 
the  first  mosque,  took  part  in  the  very  first  cam¬ 
paigns,  e.  g.  in  the  notorious  expedition  to  Nakhla, 
then  in  the  battles  of  Dedr,  Ohod  and  in  almost 
all  of  Muhammcds  expeditions.  When  Muhammed 
established  the  bond  of  brotherhood  between  the 
men  of  Mekka  and  Medina,  he  entered  into  that 
relation  with  Hudhaifa  b.  al-Yamän.  Under  AbO 
Bckr  he  fought  bravely  on  the  day  of  Yamäma, 
when  he  lost  an  car  (“thou  hast  railed  against 
my  better  car”,  he  is  reported  to  have  once  re¬ 
marked  to  some  one  who  called  him  “one-eared”). 
In  21  ‘Omar  appointed  him  successor  of  Sa‘d  b. 
Abi  Wakkâs  to  the  governorship  of  KQfa,  and 
he  was  given  a  share  in  the  command  at  the 
conquest  of  Khözistän;  the  battle  of  Nchäwend 
took  place  at  this  period.  As  the  people  of  KQfa 
were  as  little  satisfied  with  him  os  they  had  been 
with  his  predecessors,  he  was  replaced  by  al* 
Mugblra  b.  Shucba  after  a  year  or  two.  lie  ener¬ 
getically  opposed  the  election  of  ‘Olhmän,  then 
during  the  rule  of  this  Caliph,  he  belonged  to 
the  opposition,  offered  the  Egyptian  party  his 
moral  assistance  at  Medina,  and  during  the  open 
rebellion  against  ‘OUimän  he  played  at  least  an 
!  ambiguous  part.  He  had  from  the  outset  declared 
for  CA1I  and  according  to  tradition,  withheld  (to¬ 
gether  with  others)  from  paying  homage  to  AbQ 
Bckr,  for  this  reason;  and  after  ‘All’s  election  to 
the  caliphate  (35  =  659)  he  was  an  ardent  par¬ 
tisan  of  his  cause  and  enjoyed  his  special  confi¬ 
dence.  When  the  war  with  '(allia  and  al-Zubair 
had  become  inevitable,  ‘All  sent  him  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  son  al-Hasan  to  KQfa,  there  to  carry  on 
his  propaganda  among  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
decision  of  Küfa  for  ^AIl  is  principally  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  his  efforts.  In  the  ‘Battle  of  the  Camel* 
(36  =  656)  he  was  among  those  who  dragged 
cÄJisha  from  her  litter,  after  her  camel  had  been 
brought  to  the  ground,  and  brought  her  as  a 
prisoner  to  Basra.  In  the  battle  of  Siffln  (37  = 
657)  the  old  man  of  93  or  94  fought  like  a  youth 
for  CAH  against  Mucawiya  and  died  a  hero’s  death 
at  the  head  of  the  infantry  of  Kafa  (their  ca¬ 
valry  was  commanded  by  al-Ashtar).  Centurie« 
later  his  tomb  was  still  pointed  out  at  Sifffn. 
CA1I  lost  in  him  “one  of  his  two  right»  hands” 
(the  other  was  al-Ashtar  who  shortly  afterwards 
was  poisoned). 

cAmmär  passed  as  one  who  possessed  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  traditions  concerning  the  Prophet, 
and  owed  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  princi¬ 
pally  to  his  great  piety,  trustworthiness  and  devotion 
to  the  cause.  The  ‘Abbasid  historians,  however, 
did  not  fail  to  glorify  the  memory  of  the  bitter 
enemy  of  the  older  Umaiyads,  who  lost  his  life 
in  fighting  against  them,  with  legendary  touches, 
inventing  utterances  of  Muhammed  concerning 
him,  and  discovering  allusions  to  him  in  the 
Kor'än,  in  order  to  exhibit  his  energy,  discernment 
etc.  in  the  brightest  colours.  The  following  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Korean  are  referred  to  him,  mostly 
on  account  of  his  persecution  by  the  heathen: 

2,  »07;  3,  c*;  6,  5»,  ni  ;  16,  43,  io8,  ut;  28,  4t 
fit)  29i  >;  39i  i9*  The  Prophet  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  if  ever  internal  wars  were  to  break 
out,  the  truth  would  be  on  ‘Ammar’s  side,  and 
the  like.  The  legends  deal  at  length  with  his 
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strenuous  co-operation  in  the  erection  of  the  first 
mosque  at  Medina  and  the  remarks  made  by 
Mohammed  on  this  occasion.  The  Prophet  even 
wrought  a  miracle  for  him  on  one  occasion  :  when 
he  was  being  tortured  in  the  fire  by  the  heathen, 
at  Muhammed’s  command  the  flames  were  changed 
into  a  refreshing  coolness,  as  in  the  case  of  Abra- 
ham.  Moreover  an  exact  prophecy  is  attributed  to  the 
Prophet  concerning  ‘Ammär’s  death  by  the  “rebel¬ 
lious  mob",  whom  he  consigned  to  hell,  and 
al-Zubnir  is  said  to  have  become  uncertain  as  to 
the  righteousness  of  his  own  sake,  when  he  heard 
that  ‘ArnrnUr  was  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  The 
news  of  his  death  is  said  to  have  produced  a  most 
gloomy  impression  in  Mu'fiwiya’s  camp,  e.  g.  on 
cAmr  b.  al-cAsI.  Many  pious  sayings  are  attributed 
to  him,  which  were  uttered,  os  we  are  told,  on 
the  day  of  his  death. 

‘AmmSr  had  a  son  Muhammcd,  who  also  passed 
as  an  authority  for  traditions,  and  a  daughter 
Umm  al-IIakam.  (II.  Rkckknuokk.) 

‘ammArIya,  an  order  of  Dcrwishes  in 
Algeri  a,  which  takes  its  name  from  cAmm3r  130 
Senna,  born  about  the  year  1717.  ‘Ammär’s  tomb 
is  at  130  Hammän  in  the  province  of  Constantine, 
where  also  is  the  head  quarters  (the  Zawiya)  of 
the  order.  The  order  was  really  founded  (in  1S22) 
by  al-I,Iadjdj  Embärek  al-Mnghribl  al- Bukhari. 
According  to  Depont  and  Coppolani,  Les  con¬ 
fréries  religieuses  musulmanes  (Algiers,  1897),  p.p. 
356  et  seq .  the  order  numbers  in  Algeria  26 
Zäwiyas  and  6435  members.  —  Rinn  docs  not 
mention  it. 

AMORIUM,  according  to  Arabic  pronunciation, 
‘AmmQriyo,  a  well-known  Byzantine  city 
in  Ancient  Phrygia,  on  the  great  road  from 
Constantinople  to  Cilicia.  Its  exact  situation  had 
for  long  been  unknown,  until  Hamilton  discovered 
it  in  Assar  Kalca  ('/*  an  hour  from  the  present 
village  of  l.Iadjdjl  Hamza).  Amorium  was  repea¬ 
tedly  besieged  by  Arab  military  leaders  (among 
others  by  Maslama  in  189  =  805)  and  in  223 
(838)  it  was  captured  by  the  Caliph  al-Mu'tasim 
after  a  siege  of  5$  days  and  levelled  to  the  ground. 
Complete  accounts  are  given  in  Arabic  historians, 
especially  al-'fabarl  (cd.  de  Gocjc),  iii.  123 6  et  seq. 

Bibliography.  Hamilton,  Researches  in 
Asia  Minor,  I,  451  et  seq . 

AMR  (a.),  signifies  command;  affair.  Al¬ 
um  r  wa  ’1-nahy  means  unlimited  authority.  — 
In  Grammar  Amr  denotes  the  Imperative. 

CAMR  ».  al-Aiitam  al-TamImI  al-MinkarI, 
a  member  of  a  poetically  gifted  family;  and  him¬ 
self  fond  of  using  metre  and  rhyme.  He  must 
have  been  born  shortly  before  the  Hidjra;  for  in 
the  year  9  (630)  when  he  came  to  Medina  with 
the  embassy  of  his  tribe,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
a  youth.  In  the  year  ik  (632)  he  followed  the 
prophetess  Sadjih,  but  was  later  converted  to 
Jslätn  and  took  part  in  the  wars  of  conquest. 
He  informed  cOmar  in  verse  of  the  capture  of 
Räshahr.  —  Little  of  his  poetry  is  preserved  ; 
according  to  a  contemporary  judgment  they  had 
more  outward  adornment  than  depth  of  ideas. 
He  was  famous  on  account  of  his  physical  beauty, 
which  won  him  the  surname  al-Mukahhal 
(“the  painted"). 

Bibliography.  Ibn  Kotaiba,  Kit  ab  al-Sà *V, 
pp.  401 — 403;  Ag/iânï ,  (l^  ed.),  iv.  9  et  seq.\ 
xii.  44;  xxi.  (cd.  BrUnnow),  174;  Jabarl (cd. de 
Gocjc),  i.  1711—1716,  1919;  Bclädhorl  (cd.  de 


Goe je),  p.  387;  Mubarrad,  Kümil  (ed.  Wright),  L 
476,  ss  tt  eeq.\  JfamTtsa  (cd.  Freytag),  i.  722; 
Ibn  al-AthTr,  Usd  al-Ghäba  (Cairo,  1286),  iv.  87 
et  seq.\  Ibn  Hadjar,  I\äba,  ii.  1247;  Ibn  NubSta, 
Sarfy  aKUyün  calä  BisS/a  t  Ibn  Zaidün  (Alexan¬ 
dria,  1290)  pp.  77  et  seq . 

(A.  J.  Wensinck.) 

‘AMR  ».  Ab-‘Äs  (al-‘Ä$I)  al-SaiimI,  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Muhammcd  of  Kuraishite 
birth.  The  part  which  he  played  in  islämic  history 
begins  with  his  conversion  in  the  year  8  (629/630). 
At  that  time  he  must  already  have  been  of  middle 
age,  for  at  his  death  which  took  place  circa 
42  =  663  he  was  over  ninety  years  old.  He 
passed  for  one  of  the  most  wily  politi¬ 
cians  of  his  time,  and  we  must  endorse  this 
verdict.  The  more  clear-sighted  inhabitants  of 
|  Mekka  already  foresaw  shortly  after  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  siege  of  Medina  that  this  fact  was  the  turning- 
point  in  Muhammed’s  career.  It  is  not  strange 
therefore  that  men  like  Khälid  b.  al-Walld, 
cOlhmän  b.  Xa^.ia  and  cAmr  b.  al-cÄ?  went  over 
to  Islam  even  before  the  capture  of  Mekka.  Not 
much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  story 
of  their  conversion.  That  of  cAmr  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  Abyssinia  under  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  Negus!  —  Muhammcd  at  once  made 
use  of  his  newly-gained  assistance:  after  a  few 
small  expcditiOTT^h^Sciit  f  Amr  to  ‘Oman,  “where 
he-  entered  into  négociations  with  the  two  brothers 
who  ruled  there,  lijaifar  and  ‘Abbad  b.  £)julanda, 
and  they  accepted  Islam.  He  was  not  to  see  the 
Prophet  again.  The  news  of  the  latter’s  death 
reached  him  in  cOm5n,  and  occasioned  his  return 
t<?  Medina.  But  he  did  not  remain  there  long. 
Probably  in  the  year  12  (633)  Aba  I3ckr  sent 
him  with  an  army  into  Palestine.  The  accounts 
of  the  conquest  of  this  country  [q.v.]  are  known 
to  be  somewhat  confused  (cp.  also  Cactani,  Annali 
del!  Islam ,  A.  H.  12);  but  this  is  certain,  that 
in  this  undertaking  cAmr  played  a  most  prominent 
part.  The  subjection  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Jordan  especially  was  his  achievement,  and  he 
was  also  present  at  the  battles  of  A^jnSdain  and 
the  Yarmük  as  at  the  capture  of  Damascus. 

Yet  his  real  fame  is  due  to  his  conquest 
of  Egypt.  According  to  some  sources  he  betook 
himself  there  with  his  troops  on  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  cOmar 
was  informed  of  the  matter  (cp.  Wellhausen, 
Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten ,  vi.  p.  93)  or  even  that 
it  was  undertaken  under  his  orders.  It  is  certain 
that  re-inforcemcnts  were  soon  sent  out  to  him, 
under  al-Zubair.  For  the  history  of  the  conquest 
cp.  the  article  EGYPT;  only  the  following  need  be 
mentioned  here  :  In  the  summer  of  19  (640)  the 
Greeks  were  defeated  at  Heliopolis.  In  20  (641) 
Babylon  was  occupied  by  the  Arabs,  in  21  (642) 
Alexandria  lay  in  their  power  [see  arts.  Egypt 
and  mukawjcis].  But  not  only  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  wast  the  work  of  the  genius  of  ‘Amr  ;  he 
also  regulated  the  government  of  the  country, 
administration  of  justice  and  the  imposition  of 
taxes.  He  founded  Fustät,  which  was  later  called 
Misr  and  in  the  4rth  (iolh)  century  al-Kähira. 

We  can  understand,  that  cAmr  felt  himself 
wronged,  when  the  Caliph  ‘Othmän  recalled  him 
in  favour  of  cAbd  Allah  b.  Sacd,  shortly  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  He  retired  in  disgust 
from  active  life,  occasionally  giving  utterance  to 
his  mortification.  When  circumstances  became  threa- 
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tening  for  «Othmln,  cAmr  was  wise  enough  not 
to  commit  himself  as  a  partisan  of  his  enemies; 
but  he  secretly  incited  «All,  Talha  and  al-Zubair 
against  him.  From  his  estates  of  al-Sab«  (Beer* 
Sheba«)  and  «Adjlfin  he  awaited  the  developement 
of  events  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  Yet  it  was 
not  till  after  the  Battle  of  the  Camel,  when  only 
the  two  opponents  «All  and  Mu«awiya  survived, 
that  he  once  more  came  to  the  front,  associating 
himself  with  Mu'&wiya.  At  the  battle  of  Siflïn  he 
commanded  the  Syrian  cavalry.  When  the  battle 
turned  in  favour  of  «All,  he  conceived  the  clever 
device  of  placing  leaves  of  the  KorJnn  on  the 
lances.  The  ruse  was  successful  and  the  battle 
remained  undecided.  A  court  of  arbitration  was 
agreed  upon,  which  was  to  consist  of  Aba  MQsa 
’l-Ash'arl  and  (Amr  b.  al-«Äs.  Before  the  day 
appointed  came,  «Amr  rendered  Mu'Swiya  the 
important  service  of  occupying  Egypt  for  him. 
It  was  an  easy  task  to  dispose  of  the  youthful 
«Alid  governor,  Muhammed  b.  AM  Bekr:  he  de¬ 
feated  him  (early  in  38  =  658)  and  put  him  to 
death. 

In  the  same  year  ($hacban)  «Amr  proceeded  to 
Adhroh  [q.v.]  to  the  court  of  arbitration  (accor¬ 
ding  to  al-Wäkidls  chronology  in  Tabari,  i.  3407). 
Here  again  he  gave  a  brilliant  proof  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  talent.  He  succeeded  in  conducting  matters 
so  far  that  AbO  MQsd  declared  both  «All  and  Muäc- 
wiya  unworthy  of  the  highest  office.  «All  lost  thereby 
his  title  of  Caliph,  Mu«uwiya  however,  who  had  only 
fought  for  “«Olhman’s  blood”,  lost  nothing.  Until 
his  death  (see  above]  cAmr  remained  Governor  of 
Egypt.  On  the  15th  Ramadan  40  (January  22  661) 
he  escaped  by  mere  chance  assassination  at  the  hands 
of  Zadawaih,  one  of  the  three  Khfiridjitcs,  who 
had  chosen  out  the  three  leaders  of  Islam:  «All, 
Mu«dwiya  and  «Amr  as  the  victims  of  their  fana¬ 
ticism.  «Amr  felt  unwell  on  that  day  and  left  the 
leadership  of  the  Çalât  to  Kharhlja  b.  Iludhäfa. 
So  the  latter  was  mortally  wounded.  “I  meant 
«Amr,  but  God  meant  Kharidja”,  the  assassin  is 
reported  to  have  said  after  accomplishing  his  deed. 

Bibliograf hy\  Ibn  I.Iadjar,  I\aba^  ii.  I 
et  seq.;  Ibn  al-Athlr,  Usd al-Qhaba  (Cairo,  1286), 
iv.  1 15;  Nawawl  (cd.  WUstenf.),  pp.  478  et 
seq.;  BeUdhorl  (cd.  de  Gocje),  see  Index; 
Jabarl  (cd.  de  Gocje),  see  Index;  Ibn  Sa«d 
iii*.  21;  Wüstenfeld,  Die  Statthalter  von  Ägyp¬ 
ten  ( Abh .  d.  Gcsellsch .  d.  Wissenseh .  tu  Got¬ 
tingen ,  xx);  Wellhausen,  Skizzen  und  Vorar¬ 
beiten ,  vi.  51  et  seq .  89  et  seq.;  Ya«kübï  (ed. 
Houtsma),  see  Index;  Cactani,  Annali  dell 
Islam ,  sec  Index;  Butler,  The  arab  conquest 
of  Egypt  (London,  1 902);  S.  Lane  Poole,  A 
History  of  Egypt  (London  1901)  vi. 

(A.  J.  Wensinck). 

«AMR  B.  Hind,  son  of  the  Lakhmid  prince  al- 
Mundb.ir  and  of  Hind,  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of 
Kinda.  After  his  father’s  death  he  became  “k  i  n  g” 
at  al-Hira  (554 — 570  A.  D.).  He  was  a  war¬ 
like  ruler  and,  like  his  house,  very  cruel.  It  is 
well-known  how  he  sent  the  poets  al-Mutalammis 
and  Twafa  to  his  governor  in  Bahrain,  with  let¬ 
ters  ordering  their  death.  By  reason  of  his  harsh 
character,  he  bore  the  surname  of  Mudarrit  al- 
Hidjära  (“he  who  makes  stones  crack”).  He  was 
also  called  MuharriJj:  (“burning”).  As  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  name  the  Arabs  relate  that,  in 
order  to  revenge  a  brother’s  murder,  he  seized 
100  Hanzalites  and  ordered  them  to  be  burned. 


Several  Lakhmids  however  were  called  Muharrik, 
which  seems  to  be  the  old  name  of  a  divinity 
(see  Rothstein,  Die  Dynastie  der  Lahmiden  etc., 
pp.  46  et  seq.).  He  was  killed  at  a  meal  by  the 
poet  «Amr  b.  KulthHm  [q.  v.],  because  the  latter’s 
mother  had  been  wronged  by  bis  mother. 

Bibliography.  G.  Rothstcin,  Die  Dynastie 
der  Lahmiden  in  al-Jlira ,  pp.  94  et  seq.;  N  öl- 
deke,  G  esc  h.  d.  Terser  u.  Araber  zur  Zeit  der 
Sa  sa  ni  den  ^  pp.  107  et  seq.;  Caussin  de  Perce¬ 
val,  Essai  sur  V histoire  des  Arabes  avant  I is¬ 
lamisme,  ii.  115  et  seq.'  lim  Kotaiba,  Kitüb  al- 
Shïr  (ed.  de  Gocje);  id.,  Jila'Tirif  (cd.  Wüsten f.), 
pp.  318  et  seq.\  Aghant  (l*1  ed.),  ix.  178  et 
seq .  ;  xxi.  (ed.  Brünnow),  186 — 207;  Mubarrad, 
Kâmil  (ed.  Wright),  i.  97  **  «Y-i  TabarI  (cd* 
de  Goejc),  i.  900;  Ibn  Nul  »ata,  Sarh  aKUyiin 
calâ  Ai  sa  tat  Ibn  Zaidün  (Alexandria,  1290), 
pp.  240  et  seq.\  Ya«kübl  (ed.  Houtsma),  i.  239 
et  seq.  Hamza  al-Isfahftnl  (cd.  Gottwaldt),  i. 
109  et  seq.  ;  Ibn  ai-Alhir  (cd.  Tornb.),  i.  404 
et  seq.  (A.  J.  Wknsinck.) 

«AMR  n.  Kui.uiüM,  the  head  of  the  Taghlib, 
and  so  famous  as  a  poet,  that  his  principal 
work  was  included  in  the  Mtf  allakat  collection. 
He  lived  in  the  6,h  century  A.  D.,  hence  lie- 
fore  Islam.  His  mother  was  LailS,  the  daughter 
of  the  Taghlibite  poet  al-Muhalhil.  We  are  told 
that  on  account  of  an  insult  intended  for  his 
mother  he  slew  the  Lakhmid  prince  «Amr  b. 
Hind  [q.  v.]  in  570.  Exact  dates  of  his  life  are  not 
known,  but  it  is  related  that  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  150  years. 

Bibliography*.  Aghïinl  (l*1  ed.),  ix.  181— 
185;  Cheikho,  S^ifara*  al-AlajraniyaiPp.  197 — 
204;  Rothstcin,  Die  Dynastie  der  Lahmiden  in 
al-ITtra,  Berlin  1899,  p.  100. 

(A.  Haffner.) 

«AMR  B.  al-LaitU  al-SaffXr,  the  Saffarid; 
he  is  said  to  have  been  in  his  youth  first  a 
mule-driver,  then  later  a  mason,  and  later  to 
have  attached  himself  to  his  brother  Ya«küb. 
Proclaimed  commander  at  his  death  by  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  army  (265  =  879)*  cAmr  submitted  to  the 
Caliph  and  was  invested  with  the  provinces  of 
KhornsSn,  Ears,  Ispahan,  Slstftn,  Karmän  and 
Sind.  He  only  obtained  unquestioned  mastery  of 
Khoritsän  after  strenuous  struggles  with  his  op¬ 
ponents  Ahmed  b.  «Abd  Allah  al-Khudjustdnl, 
Râfi«  b.  Harthama  and  Husain  b.  Tahir;  during 
these  battles  he  was  twice  (271  =  885  and  276  = 
890)  deposed  by  the  Caliph,  and  the  first  time 
also  cursed  from  the  pulpits;  his  final  confirma¬ 
tion  as  governor  took  place  in  279  (892),  but 
not  till  283  (896)  did  he  succeed  in  removing 
his  last  enemy  Rafic  b.  Harthama.  Like  the  ear¬ 
lier  governors  of  Khorâsân  he  also  wished  to 
combine  the  rule  of  Transoxania  With  this  go¬ 
vernorship  and  demanded  from  the  Caliph  to  be 
invested  with  this  province;  his  desire  was  granted 
in  Muharram  285  (Feb.  898)  and  the  Sämänjd 
Ismä«Ü  b.  Ahmed  was  declared  deposed.  Ismä«Ü 
however  forestalled  his  enemy:  in  286  (899) 
«Amr’s  general,  Muhammed  b.  Bashar,  was  defeated 
and  slain,  in  the  following  spring  (287  =  900) 
«Amr  himself  was  taken  prisoner  at  Balkh  and 
shortly  afterwards  (288  =  901)  brought  to  Bagh¬ 
dad;  in  289  (902)  the  dying  Caliph  al-Mu«tadid 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated. 

«Amr  is  said  to  have  ruled  his  empire  and  his 
army  with  a  strong  hand;  there  had  not  been 
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such  good  order  in  Kboräsln  for  a  long  time  aj 
there  was  under  hit  government.  At  under  Ya‘kOb, 
so  under  cAmr  the  equality  of  all  subjects  under, 
the  power  of  a  military  despot  was  effectively 
established;  the  great  were  rigourously  supervised 
by  specially  appointed  spies  and  were  not  even 
allowed  to  ill-treat  their  slaves.  In  the  original 
sources  cAmr  is  frequently  depicted  as  an  avari¬ 
cious,  miserly  and  therefore  hated  ruler,  yet  both 
in  his  residence  at  NlsäbQr  and  in  his  own  country 
STsUto  the  erection  of  many  buildings  of  public 
utility  is  attributed  to  him. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Khallikân  (ed. Wiistenf.), 
n°.  838  (chiefly  from  Salläml,  TcZrlkh  IVulât 
EJioräsän)  ;  CardizI,  Zain  al-Akhbar  (from  the 
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deke,  Orientalische  Skizzen  (Berlin,  1992),  pp. 
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‘AMR  B.  Lui.IAIY,  legendary  chieftain  of  the 
Banü  Khuzâ'a,  who,  according  to  Muslim  histo¬ 
rians,  held  the  sovereign  power  at  Mekka.  cAmr 
is  accused  of  having  corrupted  the  religion  of 
Abraham  (al-hanifiya)  by  introducing  idolatry 
into  Mekka,  lie  is  said  to  have  filled  the  Kacba 
with  idols,  among  which  was  the  famous  llubal, 
which  some  historians  declare  him  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Ma}2b  (Moab)  as  a  present  from  the 
‘Ainälik,  or  according  to  al-Azraki  (Wiistenf.,  Die 
Chroniken  der  Stadt  Mekka ,  i.  133)1  from  Meso¬ 
potamia.  Historians  also  attribute  to  {Amr  the 
introduction  of  certain  superstitious  customs  re¬ 
lating  to  animals,  which  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  became  sacred.  al-Sljahrastäni  (ed.  Cureton, 
ii.  430  et  seq,)  asserts  that  ‘Amr  b.  Luhaiy  brought 
llubal  to  Mekka  at  the  time  of  Sabür  Phu'l- 
Aktäf,  t.  e.  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century 
A.  D.  As  however  according  to  the  same  autho¬ 
rity  {Joe,  cit,y  p.  59).  ‘Amr  and  his  descendants 
reigned  for  500  years,  and  according  to  Mascudl, 
‘Amr  himself  lived  345  years,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  to  determine  the  precise  date  at  which  this 
event  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 

B  ib  lioga  p  hy\  lbn  Hisfräm  (cd.  Wiistenf.), 
I.  50  et  seq,\  Wüstenfeld,  Die  Chroniken  der 
Stadt  Mekka ,  i.  56,  58,  72,  74,  132,  402;  ii. 
6;  Aghänl  I*»  ed.  xiii.  109;  Mas'üdl,  MurTttfj 
(Paris),  iii.  114-115,  118;  iv.  46;  Caussin  de 
Perceval,  Essai  sur  Vhist .  des  Arabes ,  i.  215 
et  seq .  (M.  Seligsohn.) 

CAMR  B.  MAeDTKARiB  (Abü  Ibawr  b.  ‘Abd 
Alläh),  chief  of  an  Arab  tribe  and  poet,  said  to 
have  been  l»om  about  590  A.  D.,  and  died  about 
21  (643).  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family 
of  the  Banü  Zubaid  in  Yemen;  he  is  described 
as  a  man  of  quite  exceptional  bodily  strength, 
and  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Kadislyo,  although  he  must  have  been 
over  a  hundred  years  old  at  that  time.  He  had 
accepted  Islam  after  a  personal  interview  with 
Muhammcd.  No  long  poems  of  his  are  extant. 

Bibliography,  A ghänly  I»*  ed.  xiv.  25— 
41;  lbn  Hi&fcäm  (cd.  Wüstcnf.),  i.  951  f. 

(A.  Hafener.) 

(AMR  B.  Sa‘Id  AL-Asjidak,  governor  of  Mekka 
at  the  time  of  Yazld  b.  Mu'äwiya's  accession  to 
the  throne  in  the  year  60  (680).  In  the  same 
year  he  was  also  appointed  governor  of  Medina, 


and  at  the  command  of  Yazld  sent  an  army  to 
Mekka  against  ‘Abdalläh  b.  al-Zubair,  the  rival 
caliph.  He  entrusted  the  command  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion  to  a  brother  of  ‘Abdallah,  €Amr  b.  al-Zubair, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  and,  with  the  consent  of 
his  brother,  flogged  to  death  at  Mekka  by  his 
personal  enemies.  cAmr  b.  Sa'ld  was  deposed 
at  the  end  of  the  following  year.  Later  he  ac¬ 
companied  the  caliph  Marwän  on  his  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Egypt,  and  when  Mus'ab  b.  al-Zubair  at¬ 
tempted  to  regain  Syria  during  the  absence  of 
the  caliph  and  invaded  Palestine,  ‘Amr  was  sent 
by  Marwän  to  oppose  him  and  forced  him  to 
retire.  Already  after  the  death  of  Yazld,  when  the 
question  of  the  succession  was  under  discussion, 
cAmr  had  been  mentioned  as  a  possible  successor 
to  Marwän.  lie  was  very  popular  in  Syria,  being 
a  nephew  of  the  caliph  on  the  mother's  side 
and,  as  a  nember  of  the  Umayyad  family,  also 
related  to  him  oh  the  father’s  side.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  might  easily  have  become  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  when  Marwän  had  established  his  au¬ 
thority,  he  designated  his  two  sons  cAbd  ai-Malik 
and  cAbd  al-‘Aziz  as  heirs  to  the  throne,  and  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  to  them.  In  spite  of 
this  fact  ‘Abd  al-Malik  was  afraid  of  ‘Amr  even 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  and,  as  events 
showed,  noth  without  reason.  For  when  the  ca¬ 
liph  undertook  on  expedition  to  Irak  in  69  (689), 
‘Amr  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  put  for¬ 
ward  his  old  claims  to  the  caliphate,  and  stirred 
up  a  dangerous  insurrection  at  Damascus.  ‘Abd 
al-Malik  was  forced  to  return,  and  by  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  life  and  liberty  caused  his  rebellious  cou¬ 
sin  to  submit.  Very  soon  after,  however,  the  ca¬ 
liph  resolved  to  rid  hhnself  for  ever  of  this 
danger;  in  the  year  70  (689/90)  he  summoned 
‘Amr  to  the  palace,  and  according  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tradition,  killed  him  with  his  own  hands. 

Bibliography ;  Ibn  Sa‘d,  v.  176  et  seq,  \ 
Yackubl,  (ed.  Houtsma),  ii.  81  et  scq,\  Tabari, 

i.  1779  et  seq,  \  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornberg), 

ii.  318  et  seq,  y  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Chalifenyï, 
303  et  seq,  ;  Müller,  der  Islam  im  Morgen-  und 
Abendlandy  i.  359  et  seq,\  Muir,  The  caliphatty 
its  risey  decline  and  fally  3  *  cd.,  p.  341  et  seq, 

(K.  V.  Zetterstéen.) 

‘AMR  B.  ‘übaid  abü  ‘othmän,  one  of  the 
earliest  Mu‘tazilites.  Originally  a  follower 
of  the  ascetic  school  of  Hasan  al-Basrf,  he  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Wäsil  b.  cA;ä5  on  the  question  as  to 
the  status  of  the  Muslim  who  has  fallen  into  sin. 
We  have  no  information  about  his  literary  acti¬ 
vity,  but  it  is  known  that  he  was  distinguished 
among  his  contemporaries  through  moral  earnest¬ 
ness  and  piety.  It  is  in  keeping  with  this  cha¬ 
racter  that  he  joined  the  party  of  Yazld  III.  who 
claimed  the  throne  as  a  rival  of  the  frivolous 
Walld  II.  Later  on  ‘Amr  was  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  the  ‘Abbäsid  caliph  al-Mansür.  He 
died  in  145  (762)  at  Marrän  on  his  return  from 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka. 

Bibliography’.  Ibn  Kotaiba,  Ma^arif  (ed. 
Wüstenf.),  p.  244;  lbn  Khallikân  (ed.  Wüstcnf.), 
N°.  514;  Arnold,  al-Mtftazilahy  p.  22  et  seq,  y 
Mascüdî,  Mttrüjj  (Paris),  VI.  21 1  ;  Houtsma, 
De  strijd  over  het  dog  may  p.  51  et  seq, 

‘AMRA  (Kusair  ‘Amra,  the  little  castle  of 
‘A.)  an  old  Umaiyad  castle,  situated  in  the  country 
cast  of  the  Jordan,  about  3 6"  31'  E.  of  Green¬ 
wich  and  31°  50'  N.  Lat.,  due  east  of  the  nor- 
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them  edge  of  the  Deed  See  end  beyond  the  I 
water-shed  of  that  depression.  Kusair  cAmre  was  | 
discovered  in  Jane  1898  by  Alois  MusiL,  who  re¬ 
visited  It  in  1900  and  1901  accompanied  by  the 
painter  A.  L.  Miclich  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Vienna  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
made  a  complete  survey. 

It  is  a  building  of  moderate  size,  the  rooms  of 
which  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner: 
coming  from  the  North  the  visitor  first  enters  the 
westernmost  hall  of  rectangular  shape,  which  is 
divided  into  three  aisles  by  two  semi-circular  wall- 
ribs  which  support  three  longitudinal  barrel- vaults. 
The  centre  aisle  ends  in  a  spacious  recess  which, 
although  ending  in  a  right  angle,  resembles  an 
apse  and  is  roofed  with  a  barrel-vault.  From  this 
recess  two  small  doors  lead  into  two  apse-like 
cells  situated  in  the  continuation  of  the  sidc- 
aislcs.  From  the  cast  wall  of  the  large  hall  a 
door  gives  access  to  three  small  rooms;  the  first 
two  of  these  communicate  with  one  another  and 
occupy  together  the  same  depth  as  the  large 
hall;  the  third  adjoins  the  second  on  the  East. 
The  first  of  these  rooms  is  rectangular  and  has  a 
barrel-vaulted  roof;  there  are  benches  aloDg  the 
south  and  cast  walls,  and  beneath  the  bench  on 
the  south  is  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  water.  The  adjoining  room  is  square 
with  a  groined  vaulting,  and  is  enlarged  by  a 
rectangular  niche  with  a  small  window.  It  has 
this  characteristic  feature:  about  six  feet  above 
the  floor,  the  upper  parts  of  the  wall  jut  out 
al>out  4  inches,  and  beneath  this  projection  there 
are  four  clay  water-pipes  measuring  about  2*/i 
inches  in  diameter.  The  water  was  conducted 
along  the  roof  in  cemented  channels.  In  the  pedi¬ 
ments  of  the  groined  vaulting  there  are  four  clay 
pipes  which  served  to  ventilate  the  room.  The 
third  room,  of  great  architectural  perfection,  is 
also  square  but  roofed  with  a  cupola  resting 
on  pendentives.  A  stone  entablature  decorated 
with  a  strip  of  zigzag  ornament,  forms  the  cor¬ 
nice  of  the  cupota,  in  which  there  are  four  small 
semi-circular  windows.  In  the  north  and  south 
walls  of  the  room  there  are  deep  recesses  of 
semi-circular  shape  with  ledges  which  resemble 
benches.  Another  ledge  consisting  of  two  steps 
and  resembling  a  seat,  leans  against  the  plain 
east  wall.  In  this  room  also  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls  juts  out  over  four  water-pipes.  Another 
room  adjoins  these  three  in  the  East,  though  now 
no  longer  communicating  with  them  by  any  door; 
it  is  a  narrow  vaulted  chamber,  as  wide  as  the 
cast  wall  of  the  third  room,  and  opens  out  with 
its  whole  width  on  a  larger  rectangular  room.  The 
roof  of  this  apartment,  which  no  longer  survives, 
was  obviously  flat.  Here  was  a  tank  for  water 
and  apparently  a  heating  apparatus.  —  As 
for  the  decoration,  the  large  hall  and  the 
three  rooms  have  marble  floors,  which  in  room 
2  and  3  are  hollow  after  the  fashion  of  the  an¬ 
cient  hypocausts.  The  two  cells  south  of  the  large 
hall  have  mosaic  floors.  The  lower  surface  of  the 
walls  of  the  large  hall  and  the  three  rooms  was 
faced  with  slabs  of  marble;  the  two  small  rooms 
adjoining  the  large  hall  are  plastered.  The  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls  and  of  the 
vaults  are  without  architectural  decoration,  but 
covered  entirely  with  paintings. 

No  comparison  with  similar  buildings  in  the  1 
neighbourhood,  such  as  Kubbat  ol-RiY,  is  needed  I 


to  show  that  Kasair  'Antra  is  a  bath-boose.  Orien¬ 
tal  baths,  as  is  well  known,  can  be  traced  bock 
to  the  ancient  thermae;  here  we  see  clearly  that 
the  first  room  with  its  two  benches,  without  water* 
pipes,  but  furnished  only  with  an  outlet  for  water 
represents  the  apodyterium;  the  second  room  is 
shown  to  be  the  tepidarium  by  its  water-pipes, 
and  the  hollow  heated  flooring,  while  the  third 
and  most  richly  decorated  apartment  situated  near 
the  heating  apparatus  is  the  caldarium.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  similar  to  that  at  Kubbat  al-Bi’r, 
where  the  entrance  hall  represents  the  apodyte¬ 
rium  and  the  fourth  and  last  room  the  caldarium  ; 
but  while  it  is  easy  to  fix  the  purpose  of  these 
two  rooms  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  two  inter¬ 
vening  apartments  served  as  frigidarium  and  tepi¬ 
darium  respectively,  or  were  both  tepidaria.  At 
Kusair  (Amra  the  large  hall  served  as  entrance 
to  the  bath  and  may  also,  with  its  two  closets, 
have  been  used  for  some  domestic  purpose.  Musil 
thinks  that  a  door  communicating  between  the 
third  of  the  smaller  rooms  and  its  eastern  annex 
was  the  original  entrance,  but  that  it  was  subse¬ 
quently  closed;  he  founds  this  theory  on  the  style 
of  vaulting  in  the  different  rooms  as  compared 
e.  g.  with  that  of  Kubbat  al-Bi}r,  the  first  (3) 
having  a  cupola,  the  second  (2)  groined  vaulting. 
But  this  hypothesis  does  not  accord  with  several 
facts  :  the  survey  gives  no  cause  for  assuming  that 
any  such  re-building  has  ever  taken  place,  and 
makes  it  even  less  probable  that  the  door  leading 
from  the  large  hall  into  the  first  small  room  should 
have  been  added  at  a  later  stage.  Nor  do  other 
parts  of  the  building  show  any  traces  of  different 
periods  of  construction.  It  seems  moreover  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  bath,  which  necessarily 
begins  with  the  apodyterium  and  ends  with  the 
caldarium,  excludes  the  possibility  of  such  an 
alteration  and  1  am  convinced  that  the  entrance 
to  the  bath  was  always  through  the  large  hall. 

The  outward  architecture  of  the  building  is  a 
mere  reproduction  of  the  structure  of  the  interior, 
the  extrados  of  the  vaults  showing  on  the  bare 
rubble-walls.  This  feature  of  the  construction  finds 
its  explanation  in  the  climate  of  the  country,  and 
as  similar  climatic  conditions  are  frequently  found 
in  the  East  but  hardly  ever  in  the  West,  the  com¬ 
plete  harmony  between  the  structure  of  the  interior 
and  the  outward  appearance  gives  the  building  a 
typically  Oriental  character.  The  technical  con¬ 
struction  of  the  walls  is  as  follows:  they  are 
about  21/]  feet  thick,  and  built  of  large  blocks 
of  lime-stone  of  double  cleaving-grain,  except  for 
the  doorlintels  and  window  casements  which  are 
fashioned  blocks  of  black  basalt.  The  colour  of 
these  materials  is  very  vivid.  The  masonwork  is 
not  very  solid,  but  a  compact  mortar  has  given 
it  a  stability  enabling  it  to  last  more  than  a  thousand 
years  without  suffering  serious  injury.  For  the 
roof  and  the  water  conduits  cement  has  been  used. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  Kusair  'Amra,  in 
which  it  excels  all  similar  monuments  of  the 
neighbouring  country  and  of  the  more  distant  re¬ 
gions  of  Inner  Syria,  is  its  rich  pictorial  decora¬ 
tion;  nowhere  else  have  pictures  been  preserved 
in  such  perfect  condition;  another  interesting 
feature,  (of  very  rare  occurrence  elsewhere)  is 
the  presence  of  inscriptions  which  enable  us  to 
fix  the  date  of  this  building  and,  by  means  of 
comparison  of  several  other  monuments  as  well. 
Frescoes  are  found  in  all  the  rooms,  the  large 
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hall  and  the  bath  itself,  being  absent  only  from 
the  east  chamber.  Their  state  of  preservation  corre¬ 
sponds  to  their  age  :  dust,  dirt,  the  smoke  of  fires 
and  sgraffiti  have  done  considerable  damage. 
In  printing  the  pictures,  the  colours  were  laid 
broadly  in  flat  tones  on  the  white  smooth  sur¬ 
face  without  much  care  in  the  treatment  of  the 
half  tones;  these  were  partly  added  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  encaustic  mummy- 
portraits  of  late  Egyptian  art.  The  careful  finish 
of  the  details  and  of  the  drawing  betrays  an  un¬ 
usual  certainty  of  touch  and  considerable  skill  in 
the  use  of  colour.  The  white  surface  is  frequently 
used  as  local  colour,  but  coats  of  white  paint 
are  also  laid  on.  No  part  öf  the  paintings  is 
drawn  by  rule  and  compass,  but  they  are  all 
sketched  on  the  wall  with  a  free  and  sure  touch; 
yet  the  work  on  the  vaults  was  very  laborious. 
This  freedom  of  treatment  is  clear  evidence  of  a 
long-established  practice,  and  the  painters  of  these 
pictures  followed  an  old  tradition.  Besides  black 
and  white  their  colours  include  blue,  dark-brown, 
red,  light-brown,  pale  yellow  and  sometimes 
green.  —  The  blue  is  natural  ultra  marine;  the 
red  oxide  of  iron;  the  dark  brown  is  red  covered 
with  a  thin  coat  of  ultramarine;  the  light  brown 
is  ochre;  the  yellow  this  same  ochre  mixed  with 
chalk;  the  green  ochre  with  a  coat  of  ultramarine. 

The  subjects  of  the  pictures  are  bathing-scenes, 
gymnastic  exercises,  hunting  of  all  sorts  of  game, 
with  packs  of  hounds,  or  nets,  or  from  boats; 
rows  of  pictures  represent  trades,  there  are  also 
some  syml>olic  figures,  such  as  the  Ages  of  Man, 
History,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  a  caliph  on  his  throne 
represented  as  Pantocrator,  the  enemies  of  Islam 
and  a  rich  zodiac.  Of  a  more  decorative  nature 
are  the  numerous  female  figures  in  the  niches, 
heads  in  medallions  surrounded  by  foliage,  figures 
of  men  and  animals  in  lozenges.  The  ornament 
consists  of  draperies,  foliage  growing  out  of  vases, 
vines,  laurel,  palm-trees  with  clusters  of  fruit, 
and  borders  with  birds  of  the  desert.  —  Some 
detached  parts  of  these  frescoes,  viz.  a  nude  female 
figure  with  a  rich  head-dress  intertwined  with 
pearls,  and  the  fragment  of  an  inscription,  are 
now  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  at  Berlin. — 
The  pictures  are  arranged  in  rectangular  borders, 
or  in  lozenges,  circles  and  in  niches,  as  in  a 
picture-book;  the  composition  is  of  an  epic-narra¬ 
tive  character;  and  both  in  form  sfnd  contents  the 
syro-hcllcnistic  tradition  is  predominant.  Certain 
features,  especially  the  epic  style  and  perhaps  the 
type  of  some  of  the  female  figures,  seem  to  be 
derived  from  old  oriental  art,  while  the  aquatic 
scenes  and  the  chase  with  nets  remind  us  of  the 
art  of  the  Sfisänid  period.  Other  elements,  such 
as  the  architecture  of  the  back-grounds  and  niches 
with  their  spiral  columns,  give  a  definitely  Byzantine 
impression  ;  while  the  laurel-garlands  and  draperies 
recall  western  classical  art;  some  features,  finally, 
such  as  the  birds  of  the  desert  and  the  palm-trees 
are  copied  directly  from  surrounding  nature.  The 
mere  architecture  too  corresponds  to  the  style  of 
the  pictures:  the  groined  vaulting  seems  to  be  of 
western  origin,  while  the  vaulting  of  the  large 
hall  and  the  shape  of  the  cupola  in  the  caldarium 
appear  to  be  of  the  Syrian  type:  the  general 
character  of  the  building  as  a  whole  is  hcllcnistic, 
and  the  outward  appearance  typically  oriental. 

It  would  therefore  have  been  very  difficult  to 
date  the  monument  by  the  aid  of  criteria  furnished 


by  the  history  of  art.  The  building  presented  an 
altogether  new  type,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  that 
the  pictures  were  at  first  taken  for  classical  works 
of  the  iv.  or  at  most  the  v.  century  A.D.,  and 
that  the  Qhass&nid  kings  were  thought  of  as  builders. 
The  case  of  the  other  famous  Umaiyad  castle, 
al-Msbatta,  was  similar:  it  was  thought  to  be  of 
post-classical,  QhassSnid  or  Sänäsid  origin.  In  the 
case  of  Kusair  cAmra  two  pictures  in  the  large 
hall,  which  bear  inscriptions,  definitely  fix  the 
date  :  these  are  the  picture  of  the'enthroned  caliph 
and  that  of  the  enemies  of  Islam.  The  first  has 
a  long  Arabic  inscription,  unfortunately  so  damaged 
that  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  decipher 
it;  in  the  second  the  figures  have  bilingual  in¬ 
scriptions  in  Greek  and  Arabic;  in  the  third  place 
there  are  Greek  inscriptions  on  the  allegorical 
pictures  representing  History,  Poetry  and  Philo¬ 
sophy  (vjc«4"c).  The  fact  that  the  inscriptions  are 
bilingual  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  cursive  Arabic 
letters  indicated  from  the  outset  that  they  belonged 
to  the  end  of  the  I.  or  the  beginning  of  the  11. 
century  of  the  Ilidjra;  the  interpretation  ot  the 
picture  representing  the  enemies  of  Islam,  which 
was  worked  out  successfully  by  C.  H.  Becker 
with  the  assistance  of  Th.  Noldcke  and  E.  Littmann, 
fixed  this  date  with  conclusive  certainty.  (Musil 
had  already  arrived  at  the  true  date  by  means’ 
of  detailed  historical  arguments  and  by  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  inscriptions  and  pictures;  but 
he  was  unable  to  put  forward  the  reasons  for 
his  view  in  the  great  book  published  by  the 
Vienna  Imperial  Academy,  because  the  historical 
part  of  the  work  had  been  entrusted  to  other 
hands.)  The  important  picture  in  question  repre¬ 
sents,  besides  two  uncertain  figures,  the  emperor 
of  Byzantium,  Roderick  the  visigoth,  the  Sasanid 
Yezdcgerd  111,  and  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia,  with 
the  following  bilingual  inscriptions: 


[KAIJCAP  POAOP1KOC  XOCAPOIC  ONAI\.. 

(The  underligned  letters  are  considerably 
damaged). 

Kusair  cAmra  was  built  therefore  in  the  first  half 
of  the  viii.  century,  between  the  year  71 1,  when 
the  Arabs  fought  against  the  last  king  of  the 
Goths,  and  750,  the  date  of  the  fall  of  the 
Umaiyad  dynasty.  Within  these  limits  the  fact 
that  direct  relations  existed  Ijctwccn  Roderick  and 
Walîd  I  speaks  for  this  caliph,  while  the  historical 
accounts,  collected  by  Musil,  which  speak  of 
Walld  IPs  passion  for  building  and  of  his  residence 
in  the  district  of  Kusair  ‘Amra  favour  the  claim 
of  the  latter. 

Some  new  and  important  suggestions  are  found 
in  a  recently  published  study  by  M.  Max  van 
Bcrchem.  Starting  from  the  fact  that  the  six 
figures  of  the  picture  representing  the  enemies 
of  Islam  are  arranged  in  two  groups,  he  points 
out  I.  that  the  figures  in  the  first  group  are 
those  of  the  sovereigns  of  great  empires,  while 
the  second  group  contains  mere  kings;  2.  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  three  figures  in  each  group 
from  left  to  right  corresponds  to  their  geographical 
situation  from  West  to  East.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  third  figure  of  the  first  group  must  represent 
some  great  Asiatic  sovereign  dwelling  to  the 
East  of  Persia,  while  the  third  figure  of  the  second 
group  must  stand  for  a  monarch  of  the  second 
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rank  to  the  East  of  Abyssinia.  Van  Bcrchem  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  death  of  Roderick 
coincides  in  point  of  time  with  the  following 
events:  in  the  year  71a  Kotaiba  was  victorious 
over  a  son  of  the  Kblkan  under  the  walls  of 
Samarkand;  five  years  earlier  the  Arab  general 
had  won  a  battle  against  the  Eastern  Turks  between 
Merw  and  Bukhärä.  It  is  possible  that  in  both 
battles  the  Turkish  armies  were  led  by  Kultcgin 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  Orkhon  inscriptions  as 
nephew  of  Metshuo,  supreme  chief  of  the  Eastern 
Turks.  Van  Berchem  asks  whether  the  third  figure 
of  the  first  group  may  not  represent  Kultcgin  or 
Metshuo,  or  perhaps  the  emperor  of  China  him¬ 
self.  The  last  figure  of  the  second  group  may  then 
stand  either  for  one  of  the  Turkish  chiefs  involved 
in  Kotaiba 's  wars,  or  for  one  of  the  Hindu  kings, 
who  at  that  time  were  crushed  by  the  general 
Muhammed  on  the  Indus  near  Multan,  e.g.  the 
king  Dähir  who  was  killed  in  Sind  in  712.  By 
combining  all  the  historical  data  supplied  by  this 
picture  and  by  the  whole  building,  van  Bcrchem 
arrives  at  the  very  plausible  conclusion,  that  ho 
far  as  the  date  of  Kusair  cAmra  is  concerned, 
probability  is  in  favour  of  Walid  I  and  the  years 
7ia-7i5- 
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AMRAM.  [see  ‘imrän.] 

AMRITSAR,  capital  of  the  division  of  the 
PanjJjâb  (Punjab),  which  bears  the  same  name. 
Population:  162429  in  1901,  of  whom  77795 
were  Muhammcdans,  and  17860  Sikhs.  It  owes 
its  foundation  to  Räm  Däs,  the  fourth  guru  of  the 
Sikhs  (1574),  whose  successor  Arjun  (Ardjun) 
completed  the  ‘golden  temple*  (Darbär  Sahib)  of 
the  Sikhs,  which  stands  on  an  island  in  the 
‘sacred  tank*  (Amrita  saras),  whence  the  name  of 
the  town  is  probably  derived.  The  successors  of 
Arjun  were  obliged  to  leave  the  town;  and  the 
last  gurü  did  not  return  to  it  until  1708.  The 
golden  temple  was  blown  up  by  Nädir  Shah  in 
1762,  but  was  restored  when  Nädir  left  India, 
and  Amritsar  became  the  capital  of  the  independent 
Sikh  state.  It  passed  under  British  rule  in  1849, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  Pandjäb,  and  is  now 
important  for  its  carpet  and  silk  industry. 

Bibliography  :  Imperial  Gazetteer,  v.  319  ff. 

(J.  IIorovitz.) 

CAMS  (pronounced  *amas ,  Bâkûra  p.  23)  cab¬ 
balistic  word  used  by  the  Nusairls;  it  is  formed 
from  the  initials  of  the  three  names  cAlf,  Muhammed 
and  Salmän  al-FärisI,  and  symbolizes  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  trinity  of  ma<na,  ism  and  bad,  in  the 


seventh  and  last  era,  the  era  of  Muhammed;  <Alf 
is  the  incarnation  of  macrt,  Muhammed  of  ism, 
and  Salmän  that  of  bSb.  It  U  called  the  ‘principle 
of  right  and  justice*  by  the  Shaikh  Khalil  Numaill, 
and  plays  a  great  part  in  the  ceremony  of  initia¬ 
tion;  it  is  called  the  mystery  (sirr)  of  *ams, 
and  its  meaning  is  revealed  to  the  novice  only  by 
degrees. 

Bibliography.  Wolff,  in  the  Zeitschr .  d. 
Deutsch .  Morgenl.  Gese lisch.,  iü.  307,  question 
74;  Cl.  Huart,  Poesie  religieuse  des  Nojaïris 
(journ.  As.,  7e  sér.,  xiv.  1 96,  224)  ;  R.  Dussaud, 
Histoire  et  Religion  des  Wojairis,  p.  65. 

(Cl.  IIuart.) 

AMSELFELD  [see  kosova]. 

AMIDOL  (a.),  plural  of  Ma  thaï  [q.v.]. 
‘AMÜD  (a.),  pillar,  club;  in  mathematics  tech¬ 
nical  term  for  the  vertical  line. 

AmU-DARYA,  one  of  the  two  principal  rivers 
of  Russian  Turkcstän.  The  old  name  Ox  us 
(Tnjoc)  is  derived  from  an  Iranian  form  Wakhshu. 
As  late  os  the  v.  (xi.)  century  (al-BirQnl)  Wakhsh 
is  mentioned  as  ‘the  genius  (malak)  of  water  in 
general  and  of  the  Oxus  in  particular*;  on  modern 
maps  the  name  Wakhsh  (in  medieval  geographers 
Wakhshäb)  is  confined  to  a  tributary  rising  on 
the  Alai,  which  is  also  called  Surkhäb  and  Kizil-Su; 

•  the  natives  are  said  to  apply  it  also  to  the  Pang) 
and  other  head-waters.  Other  names  are:  Pehlewi 
Wchröüh;  Chinese  Kui-^hui,  Wu-hu,  Po-tsu  and 
Fo-tsu;  Arabic  and  Mod.  Persian  I>jaihQn  (a 
word  used  in  Persian  sources  —  by  Gardlzl  os 
early  as  the  v.  =  xi.  century  —  to  denote  large 
rivers  in  general.)  The  modern  name  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  town  of  Amul  (which  like 
Amul  in  Tabaristän  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
pre-aryan  people  of  the  Amardi  ;  cp.  J.  Marquait, 

1  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  von  Eratt,  II,  57) 
later  Ämü  and  ÄmQya  (the  modern  Cardjüi),  hcnce 
Äb-i  Amöya  or  Daryfi-i  ÄmQya  (the  river  of  A.). 
Owing  to  its  situation  on  the  chief  route  from 
Khoräsän  to  Mä  warä'  al-Nahr  A.  was  a  town  of 
such  importance,  that  it  could  give  its  name  to 
the  whole  river. 

Modern  geography  regards  as  the  principal 
h  c  a  d-w  a  t  e  r  the  Alj>?u  rising  on  the  Lesser  Pämir  ; 
the  natives  (as  well  as  the  medieval  geographers) 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Pandj  (medieval  name  Djaryäb 
which  rises  on  the  Greater  Pämir  and  in  its  upper 
course  bears  the  name  Wakhkhäb;  Pandjäb  was 
originally  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  Wakhsh 
joins  the  other  streams  and  the  ‘five*  head-waters 
become  a  single  river,  (thus  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  vii  =  xiii  century).  Istakhrt  (ed. 
de  Gocjc,  p.  296)  mentions  as  head-waters  !>csidcs 
the  Pandj  and  Wakhsh  the  River  of  Ilulbuk  (the 
names  AkhshQ  and  Barbän  or  Balbän,  perhaps  to 
be  read  Talbär,  seem  in  spite  of  IstakhrPs  view 
to  have  denoted  the  same  river,  now  called 
Kuläb-Daryä),  the  Farghar  or  Parghar,  the  modern 
Kiii-Surkhäb  or  Kizil-So)  and  the  Andldjärägh 
or  Andlshärägh,  (this  variation  in  the  spelling  hints, 
as  is  well  known,  at  the  sound  l,  hence  AndICarägh, 
modern  name  ^Vir-Su).  The  only  tributaries  of 
the  Pandj  on  the  left,  mentioned  by  Arabic  authors, 
are  the  Kokte  and  Ak-Sarai  ;  the  pronunciation 
of  the  old  names  cannot  yet  be  established  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  main  river  is  further  joined  on  the  right 
by  the  Kafir  Nihän  (in  the  Middle  Ages  Rämbjh 
which  is  now  the  name  of  a  head-water)  and  the 
Surkhän  (called  in  the  Middle- Ages  and  as  late 
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as  the  time  of  Timor  Caghan-ROdh  ;  the  %afar- 
NZme  gives  it  as  Qjagln-ROd). 

The  district  through  which  the  head-waters  flow 
consisted  of  the  following  countries:  The  Panijj, 
after  leaving  the  country  of  W  a  kh  kJ*  Sn ,  separated 
B  a  d  a  Ich  sh  ä  n  from  Sfr  u  k  n  a  n  (aiso  written  Shuk- 
nAn,  ghikinSn  and  gh>^Ina)and  Karr  an  (probably 
the  modern  R  o  fch  a  u  and  6  a  r  w  â  z ;  the  latter  name 
is  mentioned  under  Timur  and  his  successors).  Be¬ 
tween  Pandj  and  Wakhsb  were  situated  the  mountain 
district  Khuttal  or  KhuttalSn  and  the  plain 
Wakh  sh  (the  modern  Kurghan-Tübe).  The  Wakhsb 
flowed  through  the  districts  Pamir  (written  FAmir 
and  Barnir;  the  name  apparently  included  the  Alai- 
valley),  KapJit  (called  Kä'ir-Tcgln  at  the  time  of 
Timur;  modern  name  Karatcgin),  KumCdh  (writ¬ 
ten  Kumldh  or  Kumndb,  the  Ko/x»f$£5r  àpttvif  of 
the  Ancients).  Between  the  Wakhsb  and  the  Käfir- 
Nihân  were  situated  Wish  gird  (arab.  Wash- 
djird,  the  modern  Faidabfrl  and  its  district)  and 
Kuwadhiyln  (now  called  Kabädiyan).  The  moun¬ 
tain-country  containing  the  head-waters  of  the 
K&fir-NihAn  and  the  SurkhSn  was  inhabited  by 
the  people  of  the  Kumlcjjl  (so  we  ought  to  read 
ap.  al-Mukaddasl  ed.  dc  Goeje,  p.  283  c\  cp.  the 
passages  from  Baihalfl  quoted  in  Barthold,  Turke¬ 
stan  w  epokhu  tnongolsk .  na$hestw.%  (texts,  p.  9). 
In  the  valley  of  the  upper  K&fir-Nihân  (the  district 
of  the  modern  towns  Dtishambc  and  Hisär)  were 
situated  (from  Hast  to  West) S|j liman  and  Kh nrUn 
or  AkharQn;  the  valley  of  the  Surkhan  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Cagh  Sn  i  y  Un  (arab.  Saghûniyân); 
the  country  of  Guftàn  referred  to  in  the  history 
of  the  Arab  conquest  is  probably  identical  with 
the  district  of  the  modern  town  Shlräbad.  On 
the  left  bank  between  ßadakhshän  and  Balkh  lay 
T  o  kh  ä  r  i  s  t  a  n  in  the  narrower  sense  (also  written 
TokhSrist&n);  in  its  wider  sense  this  name  (derived 
from  the  people  TokhAr  who  appear  first  in  the 
II.  century  B.C.)  comprises  all  the  mountain  districts 
on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  upper  Amd- 
Daryft  which  are  dependent  on  Balkh. 

In  these  districts  only  the  water  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  streams  which  flow  Into  the  Aintl-Daryft  was 
used  for  purposes  of  irrigations;  the  canals  derived 
from  the  AmQ-DaryA  itself  only  began  ncarZamm 
(on  the  left  bank,  the  modern  Karki;  to-day 
the  irrigation-channels  start  further  up-stream  near 
Kalif).  From  Amul  (the  modern  Cärdjöi) onwards 
a  strip  of  cultivated  land  followed  <  the  left  bank 
without  interruption,  although  its  breadth  was 
subject  to  many  changes;  to-day  the  greater  part 
of  the  bank  between  Cärdjüi  and  the  frontier  of 
Khïwa  is  filled  up  with  sand;  and  from  Hamd 
Allah  Kozwlnf  it  appears  that  as  early  as  the 
viii.  (xiv.)  century  the  strip  of  cultivated  ground 
was  no  longer  continuous.  Kh  w  A  r  i  z  m ,  the  country 
irrigated  by  the  lower  Amll-Daryâ,  began  in  the 
iv.  (x.)  century  near  Tähirlya,  5  days  journey 
below  Amul  ;  from  the  v.  (xi.)  century  up  to  most 
recent  times  the  town  of  Darghan  (called  by 
Abul-GbAzI  Darilghan;  now  ruins  of  Darghan-Aba) 
which  according  to  Hamd  Allah  Kazwlnl  lay  16 
parasangs  below  Jahirlya,  was  regarded  as  the 
southern  frontier-town  of  Kbwärizm.  The  modem 
frontier  above  the  town  of  Pitniek  was  only 
determined  after  the  Russian  campaign  of  1873; 
near  this  spot  the  mountains  slope  down  close 
to  the  bank,  so  that  the  river-bed  is  narrowed 
down  to  a  third  of  its  ordinary  width;  this  ‘gate’ 

Is  about  1100  feet  wide,  and  is  called  DahSn-1 


Shir  (‘the  Lions  Mouth’,  thus  already  in  Hamd 
Allah  Kazwlnl)  and  Duldul- Atlaghan  (refer¬ 
ring  to  a  legend  about  a  jump  of  Duldul,  the  horse 
ridden  by  the  caliph  cAlI).  On  the  right  bank 
the  cultivated  land  only  began  9  parasangs  below 
these  rapids  near  the  town  of  Gharabkhashna  or 
Ghäramkhashna  (leaving  out  of  account  the  old 
town  Farabr  or  Far  ab  situated  opposite  Cflrdjai). 

The  formation  of  the  soil  in  Kh  w  A  rizm  causes 
the  river  to  split  up  into  several  branches  in  its 
lower  course.  The  delta  slopes  down  in  two 
directions,  in  the  North  to  the  lake  Aral,  and 
in  the  West  to  the  basin  of  Çâri-Kamisb, 
which  is  now  almost  completely  dry,  though  at  its 
deepest  point  (about  50  feet  under  the  level  of 
the  Caspian  Sec)  two  small  lakes  still  exist.  The 
Sari  Kamisb  basin  is  connected  with  the  Caspian 
Sea  by  the  Uzboi,  a  depression,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  thought  to  be  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  river, 
though  now  opinions  as  to  its  origin  are  divided; 
it  docs  not  extend  to  the  present  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea;  at  the  time  when  the  Uzboi  still 
carried  water,  the  low  land  on  the  banks  to  the 
west  of  the  railway-station  Bala-Ishem  must  have 
been  submerged. 

Owing  to  several  causes,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  the  precise  nature  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  explained,  the  water  of  the  river 
was  diverted  sometimes  in  branches  on  the  right 
to  lake  Aral,  sometimes  on  the  left  to  the  Sart- 
KamisJb;  this  circumstance  caused  considerable 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  course  even 
in  historical  times  (there  is  no  historical  evidence 
for  changes  in  the  upper  course  above  the  southern 
frontier  of  Khwfirizm.)  The  accounts  of  the  An¬ 
cients  who  only  knew  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  of 
the  Chinese  who  were  only  acquainted  with  lake 
Aral,  do  not  allow  us  to  discover  the  conditions 
of  their  time  with  any  certainty;  more  precise 
descriptions  are  first  given  by  the  Arabic  geogra¬ 
phers  of  the  iv.  (x.)  century.  The  gradual  des¬ 
truction  of  the  citadel  of  KAth  on  the  right  bank 
(the  old  capital  of  Kb"Hrizm,  now  Shaikh  cAbbAs 
Wall),  which  happened  at  that  time ,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  river-bed  was  diverted  to  the 
right;  at  the  same  time  however  a  tradition  of  a 
previous  diversion  in  an  opposite  direction  had 
been  preserved,  and  the  eastern  branch  Kurdar 
(now  once  more  the  main  channel)  was  regarded 
as  the  old  bed  of  the  river.  The  earliest  detailed 
description  of  the  lower  course  is  found  in  Ibn 
Roste  (end  of  the  iii.  =  ix.  century.  Marquart, 
Osteuropäische . . .  Streifzüge ,  p.  25  5.,  fixes  the 
year  310  =  922  as  the  terminus  post  quern  for 
Ibn  Rostc’s  work;  but  his  arguments  arc  not 
convincing),  but  it  only  deals  with  the  left  channel, 
which  even  then  was  of  secondary  importance. 
According  to  Ihn  Roste  this  branch  left  the  main 
river  at  a  point  below  the  town  of  ßjurdjänlya 
(arab.  transcription  of  the  Persian  Gurgändj, 
near  the  modern  Kunya-Urgenfc);  at  a  distance  of  4 
parasangs  from  this  town  it  reached  the  mountain- 
chain  Si  yah -K  Oh  (i.  c.  the  Cink,  the  margin  of 
the  plateau  Ust-Urt),  also  referred  to  in  the  des¬ 
cription  of  the  western  shore  of  lake  Aral;  and 
near  its  mouth  formed  a  number  of  small  lakes 
(bafîih)  called  KballdjAn.  The  opening  of  the 
main  river  into  lake  Aral  is  only  referred  to  in 
general  terms;  it  appears  that  Ibn  Roste  (cd.  de 
Goeje,  p.  92)  or  his  authority  knew  from  personal 
observation  only  the  left  arm  here  described.  As 
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this  brasch  is  said  to  hare  reached  the  Cink  and 
then  to  have  flows  on  some  distance  farther,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  group  of  lakes  called  &j)a- 
lldjin  must  not,  as  has  been  maintained,  be 
sought  at  the  Aibugir,  but  at  the  Siri-Kamish. 
None  of  the  later  geographers  seems  to  have  known 
the  delta  from  personal  observation;  ol-lstakhrt 
and  lbn  HawVal  place  the  fishing-village  KhahJjan 
at  the  spot  where  the  river  enters  lake  Aral.  At 
the  time  of  ol-Mukaddast,  who  wrote  in  the  year 
375  =  985-986,  or  his  authority  (for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  himself  never  visited  KhMrizm) 
the  left  arm  of  the  river  west  of  Gurgändj  seems 
already  to  have  been  dry;  and  the  building  of  a 
dyke  for  the  protection  of  the  town  of  Gurgindj 
is  given  as  an  explanation  for  the  drying-up  of 
this  river-bed.  The  water  is  then  said  to  have 
turned  ‘eastwards’,  and  to  have  flowed  lin  one 
direction  only’.  (Mu^m  p.  288,  16—17).  No  details 
are  given  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  main 
stream,  after  being  dammed  off  at  GurgSndj,  flowed 
to  lake  Aral,  nor  arc  we  told  whether  the  Kurdar 
ioined  it  or  reached  the  lake  independently. 

Al-MukaddasI  already  knows  the  Uzboi  as  a 
dried-up  river-bed,  which  even  at  his  time  was 
regarded  as  the  old  bed  of  the  Ämu-Darya;  the 
drying-up  of  this  river-bed  and  the  desiccation  of 
the  region  near  the  11  a Ik]} an  mountains  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  rising  prosperity  of  Kh»arizm, 
although  the  river  could  have  reached  the  Sarl- 
KamiîJi  and  the  sea  only  by  way  of  Kh*ärizm; 
(traces  of  a  course  farther  south  have  not  so  far 
been  identified  with  any  certainty).  That  the  view 
given  by  Al-Mu^addasl  was  universally  prevalent, 
is  proved  by  the  name  ‘Old  Kh*ärizm’  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Balkhan  district  in  lbn  al-AÜJlr  (cd. 
Tornb.),  ix.,  267.  It  is  still  impossible  to  say 
with  certainty,  whether  the  report  that  a  town 
existed  at  the  Balkan,  rests  on  any  basis  of  histo¬ 
rical  fact;  the  suggestion  made  by  Tomaschck 
(SogJiana^  p.  94  and  112)  and  Marquait  (Eratt- 
lahr ,  p.  55)  to  identify  Balkhän  with  the  Chinese 
Po-Lo  and  the  town  BaAaip  mentioned  by  Pris- 
cus  (V.  century  A.  D.)  cannot  be  accepted  wit¬ 
hout  reservation. 

In  the  vii.  (xiii.)  century  after  the  Mongol  in¬ 
vasion  and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  the  destruction  of  almost 
all  the  dykes,  the  course  of  the  river  seems  to 
have  been  diverted  towards  the  left.  VVc  arc  told 
that  several  towns  on  the  left  bank,  among  them 
already  Hazàrasp,  were  flooded,  and  that  the 
Mongols  at  the  capture  of  Gurgândj,  which  was 
then  the  capital,  (Safar  618  =  April  1221)  des¬ 
troyed  the  dyke  and  thereby  completed  their  work 
of  devastation.  A  few  years  later  the  town  (called 
Urgent  by  the  Mongols  and  later  by  the  Uzbcgs), 
was  rebuilt;  but  it  then  lay  (like  the  modern 
Kunya-Urgenf)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  branch 
which  flows  past  it.  During  a  space  of  350  years 
this  branch  which  flows  towards  the  Oink  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Sarl-Kami^h,  is  referred  to  in  all 
descriptions  of  travel  and  historical  accounts  (thus 
in  the  history  of  Timur’s  campaigns)  as  the  main 
river,  while  the  eastern  branches  arc  mentioned 
under  various  names  as  merely  subsidiary.  It  seems 
probable  a  priori  that  after  filling  the  basin  of 
Sarl-Kamish,  the  water  found  its  way  to  the 
Caspian  Sea  through  the  channel  of  the  Uzhoi, 
and  Hamd  Allah  Kazwlnl  (470  =  1339-1340)  and 
Häfif  AbrQ  (820=  1417)  state  expressly  that  this 
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was  the  cate.  De  Goeje  (Das  aits  Bett  des  Oxmsy 
Leiden,  1875)  and  others  have  impugned  the 
trustworthiness  of  these  two  writers  on  the  ground 
that  the  other  geographers  of  the  same  century 
still  speak  of  the  Ama-Dary*  as  flowing  into  lake 
Aral  only  ;  closer  investigation  however  shows 
that  all  these  geographers,  including  Lljurdjinl  (d. 
881 — 1446)  whom  dc  Goeje  regards  as  particularly 
trustworthy,  were  completely  dependent  on  the 
written  sources  of  the  preceding  centuries.  In 
addition  to  the  Arabic  geographers  of  the  iv.  (x.) 
century  L>jurdjänl  used,  and  sometimes  copied 
verbatim,  the  Persian  Djahan-Name,  composed 
early  in  the  vii.  (xiii.)  century  for  the  KhwarizmsbMi 
Muhammcd.  Even  the  remark  that  ‘the  desert 
between  fchMrizm  and  Khorisin  is  so  well  known 
that  no  detailed  description  ol  it  is  needed',  is 
taken  word  by  word  from  the  Lÿahân-Nânu,  (cp. 
the  text  in  Barthold's  Turkestan  w  epokhu  mongotsk, 
naihestu'.y  i.  81),  and  can  therefore  not  be  taken 
as  referring  to  Djunjjini’s  own  observation.  The 
statements  of  Hamd  Allah  and  Hafiz  on  the  other 
hand  cannot  be  traced  to  any  written  sources 
known  to  us  ;  and  the  trustworthiness  of  the  for¬ 
mer  is  particularly  supported  by  the  fact  that  he 
mentions  a  large  waterfall  on  the  Uzboi,  for  the 
modern  dry  bed  actually  shows  traces  of  falls  of 
considerable  height  (up  to  28  feet).  Obscure 
references  to  such  a  waterfall  arc  also  found  in 
ancient  authors  (Eudoxus  quoted  by  Strabo  and 
Polybius);  but  the  assumption,  that  Hamd  Allah's 
statement  may  go  back  to  these  or  similar  sources, 
is  nude  impossible  by  the  fact  that  he  mentions 
the  Turkish  name  of  the  fall  (GärleM^  lit.  noise, 
rumbling,  thunder).  In  the  account  of  Hafiz  AbtH 
the  statement,  that  the  Sir-Darya  joined  the 
ÄmQ-Üaryä  and  that  the  combined  river  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  Sea,  deserves  special  notice;  for 
this  there  is  no  other  literary  authority,  but  traces 
of  such  a  junction  of  the  two  rivers  are  preserved 
both  in  old  river-beds  and  in  local  tradition;  the 
statement  has  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Ancients  which  regarded  the  Jaxar- 
tes  as  an  independent  tributary  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Hafiz  AbrU  wrote  his  historical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  works  at  the  court  of  sultan  Shahrukh, 
at  a  time  when  Khwarizm  belonged  to  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  this  monarch.  This  fact  alone  makes  it 
hardly  probable,  that  his  information  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Ämü-Daryä  should  have*  been  in¬ 
complete.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  neither  Haind  Allah  nor  Hafiz  knew  the 
Uzboi  from  personal  observation.  A  more  important 
source  (not  used  by  de  Goeje)  arc  some  contem¬ 
porary  accounts  of  historical  events  (campaigns 
etc.)  which  took  place  in  the  region  of  the  Uzboi, 
especially  the  following  two:  I.  Zahlr  al-Dln 
al-Marcasbï  (ed.  Dorn,  text  p.  436,  transi,  p.  449) 
narrates  how  at  the  command  of  Timur  the  saiyids 
of  Mazandarän  were  in  794  (1392)  brought  in  m 
ship  to  AghrICa,  (this  is  in  Hafiz  Abrü  and  later 
in  Abu’l-Ghazi  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  river 
enters  the  Caspian  Sea),  and  thence  up-stream 
on  the  L>jaihan  as  far  as  a  certain  place  (obvi¬ 
ously  as  far  as  the  waterfalls);  the  author’s  father, 
then  twelve  years  old,  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
them  on  this  journey.  2.  Khondemlr  in  the  Habib 
at-Siyar  (cd.  Tchcr.,  iii.  244 — 246)  describes  the 
campaigns  of  Husain  Baikarft  (who  later  became 
sultan)  from  Astrabad  to  the  Uzboi  in  864  (1460) 
and  868  (1464);  in  the  year  864  Husain  goes 
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from  Astrabfd  to  ‘Aghrlfct  and  AdaV  (n  fortress 
of  this  name  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  Khan  Muhammcd 
ShaibSol;  it  is  to  be  sought  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Uzboi  on  the  chief  route  between  JO)wärizm 
and  the  cultivated  district  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Kürcn-Dagh  and  Kopet-Dagh,  perhaps  where 
the  well  of  Kurtish  now  is),  after  seven  days 
he  reaches  the  Amü-Daryä  which  he  crosses  on 
boats;  in  868  he  leaves  Astrabäd  in  the  same 
direction,  loses  his  way,  and  suffers  much  ‘owing  to 
the  proximity  of  the  sea  and  the  great  quantity  of 
clay  and  mud1;  he  reaches  AdaV,  whence  he  crosses 
the  AmH-Daryä,  his  army  encamps  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Asaf-CgUzil  and  later  occupies  the  recently 
founded  town  of  Wezlr  (situated  according  to 
Abifl-GhizI  at  the  foot  of  the  Ust-Urt,  at  a  distance 
of  6  parasangs  from  Urgent).  Both  narratives  prove 
very  clearly,  that  the  Uzboi  at  that  time  carried 
water  in  its  lower  course,  and  that  it  was  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Ama-Daryî.  There  is  no 
reason  to  assume  an  alteration  of  the  historical 
accounts  under  the  influence  of  pre-conceived  geo* 
graphical  opinions  (such  as  might  have  been  gathe¬ 
red  from  1,1  amd  Allah  and  Hafiz,  especially  not 
in  the  case  of  Khondemlr,  who  in  the  section  on 
geography  appended  to  his  grandfather  Mlrkhond1» 
Ravu/at  al-Saf  ä  and  his  own  Habib  al-Siyar ,  uses 
only  the  geographical  authors  of  the  iv.  (x.)  century, 
and  still  makes  the  Amü-Daryä  flow  into  lake 
Aral  only. 

We  do  not  posses  a  detailed  description  of  the 
course  of  the  river  for  the  time  from  the  vii.  (xiii.) 
to  the  x.  (xvi.)  century.  According  to  AbuM-Ghazi 
both  banks  of  the  Uzboi  down  to  the  Caspian  Sea 
were  not  only  inhabited,  but  also  under  cultivation; 
the  road  from  Urgent  to  the  bend  at  the  Balkhän 
Is  said  to  have  led  ‘from  aul  to  au!1,  and  we  are 
told  that  fields  and  vineyards  ran  along  both  banks 
(though  not  ‘in  an  uninterrupted  line1  as  the  French 
translation  has  it);  the  occupiers  are  said  to  have 
been  scmi-nomadic  Turkomans  (such  as  now  inhabit 
the  district  on  the  Giirgen).  Considering  that  at 
the  time  of  Abui-Ghäzl  the  banks  of  the  Uzboi 
had  long  been  desolate,  it  is  probable  that  his 
contemporaries  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
splendour  of  this  past  prosperity;  in  Hâfiz  Abril's 
account  the  course  of  the  AmQ-Darya  from 
Kh»arizm  to  the  Caspian  Sea  goes  for  the  greater 
part  through  desert  country.  Fnmi  the  present 
state  of  exploration  of  the  bed  of  the  Uzboi  and 
the  surrounding  district  it  appears  that  only  the 
water  of  the  Särl-Kamish  and  the  upper  Uzboi 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation;  further 
down  stream  the  water  probably  contained  salt, 
owing  to  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  soil, 
as  is  now  the  case  in  the  Atrck.  The  fact  that 
ÇSrl-Kamish  was  connected  with  the  Caspian  Sea 
was  therefore  hardly  of  great  importance  either 
for  navigation  (because  of  the  large  falls)  or  for 
the  spread  of  cultivation.  In  the  X.  (xvi.)  century 
the  course  of  the  river  was  again  diverted  towards 
the  right.  In  A.D.  1558  the  district  was  visited 
by  the  English  traveller  Jcnkinson,  who  regarded 
the  SfirT-Kamish  as  a  gulf  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
although  describing  it  as  a  freshwater  lake;  (there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Sarl-Kamish  is  referred  to, 
as  the  editors  E.  Dclmar  Morgan  and  C.  11.  Cootc 
rightly  saw,  and  not  the  Aibugir  as  had  been 
assumed  by  Lenz  and  de  Gocje).  At  that  time 
the  water  was  being  diverted  more  and  more  into 


the  right  branch,  the  Kurdar  of  the  Arabic  geogra¬ 
phers  (called  by  Jenkinson  Ardoch,  prob*  for  the 
Turkish  A  rtiV),  although  the  left  branch  flowing 
past  Urgent  and  Wezfr  was  still  regarded  as  the 
Oxus  proper  (called  by  Jenkinson  Ougus),  We 
are  told  that  the  river  at  that  time  no  longer 
reached  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Soon  afterwards  the  water  definitely  diverted 
into  the  right  branch,  and  in  spite  of  a  few  isolated 
attempts  (during  floods)  at  breaking  through  in 
the  opposite  direction  (such  as  took  place  as  late 
as  1879)  the  river  has  since  then  flown  in  that 
direction.  Abu’l-Ghäzl  (born  in  A.D.  1603  according 
to  the  cyclic  reckoning;  the  year  of  the  Hidjra 
is  erroneously  given  as  1014  instead  of  1012) 
states  that  the  event  which  robbed  Urgent,  then 
the  capital,  of  its  water-supply  and  resulted  in 
the  gradual  desiccation  of  the  whole  district,  took 
place  30  years  before  his  birth;  and  it  is  already 
referred  to  by  the  Osmanli  SaifI  who  wrote  in 
990  (1582).  In  the  xi  (xvii)  century  &hlwa  takes 
the  place  of  Urgent  as  the  capital  of  the  country; 
later  on  the  towns  of  Urgent  and  Wezlr  are 
founded  in  the  same  district,  obviously  in  place 
of  the  deserted  towns  on  the  dried-up  river  bed; 
the  island  in  the  delta  Aral  (which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  lake)  acquires  in  the  most  recent 
history  of  Khwärizm  an  importance  which  had 
never  belonged  to  it  before,  it  was  not  until  the 
last  century  that  some  canals  were  again  diverted 
to  the  left,  and  that  the  town  of  Kunya-Urgent 
(prop.  Kuhna-Urgeni,  ‘old  Urgent1  to  distinguish 
it  from  Urgent  near  Kljlwa),  was  rebuilt;  except 
for  a  few  years  these  canals  have  no  longer  been 
able  to  reach  even  the  Sàrl-Kamish.  The  project 
of  constructing  an  artificial  connection  between 
the  course  of  the  river  and  the  Sarl-Kamish  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  has  been  under  discussion,  but 
as  the  enterprise  would  be  of  no  advantage  in 
any  respect,  it  has  been  given  up  since. 
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(W.  Barthold). 
ÄMUL,  name  of  two  towns  : 

I.  A  town  north  of  the  Damftwand,  situated 
at  36°  25'  N.  Lat.,  and  about  5 2°  east  of  Greenwich, 
at  a  distance  of  about  12  miles  from  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  district  which, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Ancients,  was 
the  home  of  the  M ApZot  {KtiApiot)\  Amul  is  the 
regular  Mod.  Persian  form  of  the  (hypothetical) 
old  Persian  Amardha.'In  the  period  of  the  SäsSnids 
Amul  together  with  Gelan  (the  modern  Gllän) 
formed  a  Ncstorian  episcopal  sec,  cp.  Zeitsehr .  d \ 
Deutsch .  Morgenl.  G  esc  lischt  XLIII,  407.  The 
town  is  also  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
Shah-Name .  In  the  Muslim  period  Amul  became 
an  important  scat  of  commerce,  and  under  the 
last  ‘Abbäsids  took  the  place  of  Sfiriya  (the  modern 
Sari)  as  capital  of  Tabaristän.  Ibn  Hawkal  describes 
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Amul  la  the  year  367  (978)  as  a  very  populous 
city,  larger  even  than  KazwTn.  The  town  was 
also  a  centre  of  active  industrial  life(carpet-wcaving) 
and  of  scholarship;  it  is  said  to  have  possessed 
70  mad  rasas  (academies)  in  the  v(i-  (xiii)  century. 
The  famous  historian  al-Tabari  was  born  here  in 
309  (921).  The  prosperity  of  the  town  was  seriously 
impaired  through  Timur’s  devastations  in  the  end 
of  the  viii.  (xiv)  century.  To-day  Ämui  is  the 
capital  of  a  large  district  of  the  province  Mazandcrän 
(corresponding  more  or  less  to  the  old  Tal>arist5n). 
The  rapid  stream  of  the  IIcrhaz-Rud  which  leaves 
the  mountain-glens  of  the  Alburs  just  before 
reaching  Amul,  flows  in  several  branches  through 
the  town,  which  for  the  greater  part  is  built  on  its 
left  bank.  The  old  towrn  was  situated  to  the  west 
of  the  modern  Amul;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  an  inundation,  and  extensive  ruins 
(especially  of  an  old  fort)  still  indicate  its  site. 
The  number  of  inhabitants,  estimated  by  Fraser 
at  from  35000—40000  in  1822,  is  stated  by 
Melgunqf  at  10000  in  i860,  and  more  recent 
estimates  give  sometimes  8000,  sometimes  20000. 
These  fluctuations  find  their  explanation  in  the 
large  deminution  of  the  populations  during  the 
summer,  when  a  considerable  number  of  the 
inhabitants  go  to  the  mountains  with  their  herds. 
Amul  lies  in  the  centre  of  an  open,  well  cultivated 
district,  still  characterized,  as  already  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  extensive  rice-fields  and  rich  orchards 
(famous  plums).  The  small  town  of  Ilcrhäz,  the 
‘Ain  al-umm  of  the  medieval  Arabic  geographers 
(YäkDt,  I,  409:  Ahlum)  situated  where  the  Ilerhflz- 
KUd  enters  the  Caspian  Sea,  serves  as  harbour 
of  Amul. 
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2.  A  small  town,  south-west  of  Bukhara,  situ¬ 
ated  at  39°  N.  Lat.  and  63°  35'  east  of  Green¬ 
wich,  at  a  distance  of  about  3  miles  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oxus  (Amu  Darya).  In  the  Arabic 
Middle  Ages  Amul  belonged  to  the  large  pro¬ 
vince  of  Khoräsän,  now  it  is  (under  the  name 
of  Cärdjüi)  a  part  of  Russian  Turkcstän.  Although 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  desert  it  once 
was  of  great  importance  for  the  caravan-trade  as 
meeting-place  of  the  roads  leading  from  Khoräsän 
to  Transoxania.  It  was  near  Amul  that  in  287 
(900)  the  cAlid  Muhammed  b.  Bashir  and  his 
army  were  routed  by  the  Sämänid  Ismacll,  who 
put  Muhammed  to  death.  The  town  is  frequently 


mentioned  in  the  oriental  sources  dealing  with 
the  Mongol  invasion  and  the  campaigns  of  Timur. 
The  name  Amul  (like  that  of  Amul  N#.  1)  is 
probably  connected  with  the  people  of  the  Mardi 
(A mardi),  more  especially  with  an  eastern  branch 
(Cp.  Pliny,  vi.  47).  In  order  to  distinguish  the 
town  from  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Jaba- 
ristan  definitions  were  sometimes  added  to  the 
name,  as  Yä^Qt  points  out,  and  it  was  called 
cither  Amul  Zamm  (cp.  e.  g.  Belädhorl  ed.  de 
Gocje,  p.  410,  420)  1.  e.  the  Amul  near  Zamm 
(south-east  of  Amul,  and  the  nearest  ford),  or 
Amul  I2jaih3n,  i.  e.  the  Amul  on  the  I>jaihan 
(Oxus),  or  Amul  al-Shat(  i.  e.  the  Amul  of  the 
river  (the  Oxus).  Yet  another  name  of  the  town, 
which  occurs  already  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  Am- 
iniiya  (cp.  c.  g.  Beladhorl,  p.  410;  Yakut,  i.  365) 
or  Amü  (Valent,  ed.  Wustcnfeld,  i.  70);  this  is 
perhaps  a  mere  dialectical  form  of  Amul,  from 
w hich  the  later  medieval  name  of  the  Oxus,  AmO- 
Daryd  (river  of  AmQ)  may  have  been  derived 
(thus  Barthold,  cp.  the  article  ÄMÜ-DARYÄ);  it 
may  be  questioned  however,  whether  AmmQya 
may  not  rather  be  derived  from  AmQ,  an  ancient 
local  name  of  the  Oxus.  The  modern  name  of 
the  town,  Cahlr-UjQr,  (or  Câr-Djüi)  lthe  four 
rivers’  refers  to  the  important  ford  over  the  Oxus 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Bibliography  :  Y^kUt?  Mtffjam  (ed.  Wiis- 
tenf.),  i.  69,  365;  G.  lc  Strange,  The  lands  of 
the  eastern  caliphate  (Cambridge,  190$),  p.403 
et  seqt)  434;  Marquart,  Eninsahr  n,  d,  Geogr . 
d.  Pseudo  Moses  -  Xo  renadi  =  Abhandl,  d,  Kgl, 
Gesellsch.  d.  Wis  sense  h.  tu  Göttingen)  N.  F. 
Bd.  Ill,  N°.  2  (Berlin  1901),  p.  136,  31 1  ;  id., 
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I995X  »•  57*  (Streck.) 

AMULET.  [See  hamX’il.] 

‘AMUR  (Jijcbel),  a  mountain  massif  ofSouthern 
Algeria,  situated  between  the  Ksllr  mountains  in 
the  S.  \V.  and  the  mountains  of  the  Awlad  Nail 
in  the  N.  E.  [see  Algeria,  atlas].  It  is  an  ele¬ 
vation  stretching  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  at  a  length 
of  about  62  and  a  breadth  of  about  37  miles, 
and  covers  an  area  of  about  2700  square  miles. 

Its  height  is  only  from  650  to  975  feet  above  the 
plateaux  from  which  it  rises  in  gentle  slopes; 
towards  the  Sahara,  however,  it  slopes  down 
fairly  abruptly.  The  structure  of  the  massif  is 
rather  irregular,  though  several  ridges  and  a  few 
dominant  peaks  can  be  distinguished;  in  the 
north  the  Guern  ‘Arif  (5005  feet);  the  fijebel 
Sldl  fOkba  (5548  feet);  the  Gürü  (5545);  the 
Djebel  Mahascr  (4606);  the  Djebel  Sldl  IlQ  Zld 
(4895);  in  the  south,  the  Ijjebel  Sldl  Slimin 
(5014);  the  Djebel  Mïmüna,  the  Djebel  Umm 
Khamzäwat,  the  iJjebel  Rcddäd.  A  characteristic  • 
feature  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  L>jcl>cl  cAmQr 
are  the  ‘gadas’,  vast  plateaus  of  sandstone  cleft 
asunder  by  erosions  and  surrounded  by  ravines 
with  steep  wales  of  a  height  from  160  to  500 
feet.  These  lgadas’  are  covered  with  pasture  and 
forests;  accessible  only  by  means  of  steep  narrow 
paths  they  serve  as  natural  fortresses  to  which 
the  inhabitants  can  retire  with  their  herds.  The 
most  important  are  the  gada  of  Enfus,  situated 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Oued  Mzl,  the 
gada  al-Grûn,  and  the  gada  Madna. 

Owing  to  its  high  situation  the  I>jebcl  cAraQr 
receives  abundant  rain  and,  in  winter,  even  snow; 
it  is  an  important  hydrographic  centre  from  which 
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water-courses  descend  In  all  directions,  forming 
rushing  torrents  with  deep-cut  valleys  which, 
after  leaving  the  massif,  lose  themselves  in  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara  or  in  the  closed  basins  of 
the  high  plateaus.  Such  are:  in  the  S.  E.  the 
Oued  Meläh,  the  valley  of  which,  narrowed  by 
the  gorge  of  the  Kheneg  al-Mel5h  is  one  of  the 
ways  of  access  to  the  Sahara;  in  the  South  the 
Oued  Mzl  which,  after  flowing  through  the  South 
of  Algeria  under  the  names  of  Oued  Djcdi  and 
Oued  Sasi,  loses  itself  in  the  Shaft  Melghir;  in 
the  North  the  various  streams  forming  the  Oued 
Sebgag,  wich  flows  into  the  basin  of  Taguin 
whence  the  Chéliff  issues;  in  the  North-cast  the 
Oued  Sid!  al-Naser  flowing  towards  the  Shaft  al- 
SharVl. 

The  high  situation,  the  comparatively  freshness 
of  the  climate  and  the  abundance  of  water  have 
favoured  the  development  of  agriculture  and  of 
vegetation  in  general.  Fields  of  barley  and  wheat 
deep  down  in  the  valleys,  in  the  depressions 
which  extend  between  the  mountain-chains,  yield 
in  normal  years  sufficient  grain  for  the  needs  of 
the  population;  there  arc  also  meadows  and  or¬ 
chards  full  of  fruit-trees.  In  these  regions  are 
situated  the  villages  which  are  inhabited  by  the 
sedentary  part  of  the  population  and  serve  as 
store-houses  for  the  nomads.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  of  these  villages,  the  largest 
of  which  contain  hardly  a  hundred  homesteads: 
In  the  north,  Sldl  Ha  Zld,  Aflu,  the  administra¬ 
tive  centre  of  the  district,  and  Tadmama;  in  the 
South  al-Kisha,  Tawiala,  al-HamwIda,  and  al- 
cAlam.  The  mountain-slopes  and  the  heights  of 
the  ‘gadas’  are  covered  with  trees  (terebinths, 
thuyas,  Aleppo  pines,  ilexes,  and  oaks  with  edible 
acorns),  which  grow  so  thick  as  to  give  the  country 
the  appearance  of  a  real  forest.  Altogether  the 
J)jebcl  ‘Amur  is  a  very  different  country  from  the 
regions  adjoining  it  in  the  South  and  North.  (It 
is  a  real  Tell  of  the  Sahara ...  it  always  impres¬ 
sed  the  natives  as  a  fairy-country  which  their 
imagination  has  painted  in  enchanting  colours.1 
The  JJjcbel  cAmür,  as  is  proved  by  drawings 
scratched  in  the  rocks,  and  by  the  tombs  found 
eyerywhere  in  the  massif,  has  been  inhabited 
since  a  very  ancient  period;  at  the  time  of  the 
first  Muslim  invasion  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Waghmcrt,  a  group  of  Herber  tribes  belonging  to 
the  Zanäta.  Towards  the  x.  century  of  our  era 
the  Rashid,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Hanü  AVäsin,  settled 
in  the  mountains,  and  gave  them  their  name 
(l>jcbcl  Rashid);  they  were  driven  forth  however 
by  the  invasion  of  the  HanQ  Hilal.  An  Arab  tribe 
belonging  to  the  Athbedj  group,  the  cAmIIr  who 
later  on  were  joined  by  the  cOrwa,  settled  towards 
the  end  of  the  xi.  century  on  the  eastern  slopes 
and  the  surrounding  plateaus;  thence  they  ad¬ 
vanced  gradually,  dislodging  the  Rashid  on  the 
North  and  South,  until  in  the  xv.  century  they 
became  master  of  the  whole  district  as  far  as  the 
Ksür  mountains.  The  name  IJjebel  cAmUr  was 
then  substituted  for  that  of  J)jebel  Rashid. 

Owing  to  the  protection  afforded  by  their  moun¬ 
tains  the  cAmQr  practically  preserved  their  inde¬ 
pendence  until  the  French  conquest.  The  Turks 
were  unable  to  subjugate  them,  and  the  beys  of 
Oran  never  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
JawPMa,  the  principal  Ksar  of  the  country.  They 
therefore  had  to  content  themselves  with  a  no¬ 
minal  suzerainty,  and  the  ßjcbcl  cAmflr  was  in 


point  of  fact  a  kind  of  hereditary  fief  held  by 
the  family  of  the  BanH  YahyS.  In  1830  EjelltU 
b.  Yahyl,  the  head  of  this  family,  succeded  in 
patting  an  end  to  the  intestine  wars,  which  had 
devastated  the  country,  and  established  his  own 
authority  over  the  whole  massif.  The  cAmOr  were 
at  that  time  divided  into  seven  septs:  Awl&d 
MlmUn,  to  which  the  BantI  Yahyä  belonged; 
Awlad  Ban!  cÄmer;  Awlsd  Rah  mena  ;  Amaza; 
Awlad  Ya'kab;  Makna;  Hadjalat  ;  they  were  capable 
of  putting  in  the  field  600  horses  and  3000  men. 
To  them  must  be  added  the  Kemamto,  a  Berber 
tribe,  of  whom  the  chiefs  only  Spoke  Arabic. 

The  €AmlIr  preserved  their  independence  until 
the  year  1845,  when  they  submitted  to  General 
Marcy-Monge;  after  20  years  of  tranquillity, 
however,  they  rose  at  the  instigation  of  the  Awlad 
Sldl  Shaikh  and  took  part  in  the  insurrection  of 
1864 — 1867. —  Even  before  the  French  conquest 
a  fraction  had  separated  from  the  rest  and  pene¬ 
trated  as  far  as  the  district  of  Figuig;  they  were 
called  cAmQr  Sahara  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Djebalîya,  the  inhabitants  of  the  massif.  In  the 
treaty  of  Lalla  Maghniya  concluded  in  1845,  the 
cAmör  Sahara  were  recognised  as  subjects  of 
Morocco. 

Bibliography.  Daumas,  Le  Sahara  alge • 
rien  (Paris,  1845);  Derrécagaix,  Le  sud  de  la 
province  P  0  ran  ( Bulletin  de  la  société  de  Géo¬ 
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(G.  Yvkr.) 

AMURATH  [see  muräd.] 

CAMWÄS  (or  camawAs),  the  ancient  Emmaus 
mentioned  several  times  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
and  in  Josephus;  situated  in  the  plain  of  Judaea,  right 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  called  N  i  k  op  oli  s 
since  the  iii.  century  A.D.  The  town  was  taken  by 
cAmr  b.  al-cAsI;  formerly  the  chief  place  of  a 
toparchy  it  remained  a  provincial  capital  under 
the  Arab  dominion,  until  the  seat  of  administration 
was  transferred  to  al-Ramla  [q.v.].  The  modern 
•cAmwîs  is  a  miserable  village  with  few  old  remains. 
The  Castellum  Emmaus  mentioned  by  the  Crusaders 
may  perhaps  be  identified,  as  Robinson  has  done, 
with  the  ruin  of  the  castle  of  Latrün  at  a  distance 
of  little  over  a  mile.  cAmwOs  is  especially  known 
for  the  fact  that  it  was  a  chief  centre  of  the 
plague  of  the  year  18  (perhaps  already  17)  A.H. 
(638-639),  which  for  this  reason  was  called  the 
plague  of  cAmwäs  (or  plague  of  cAmwas  and  al 
Uhäbiya:  Tabari,  cd.  dc  Goeje,  i.  2516,  15).  Its 
victims  are  said  to  have  been  25  000,  among  whom 
were  cAbü  cUbaida,  Mu'âdh  b.  Bjabal,  and  Yazld 
b.  Abi  Sufyän. 

Bibliography.  Beladhorï  (ed.  de  Goeje), 
p.  130;  Tabari  (ed.  de  Goeje),  i.  2516—2520; 
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ÄNA  [see  anna.] 

CANA,  town  in  the  Qjazlra  (Mesopotamia), 
near  the  frontier  of  Clrafc,  situated  at  N.  Lat.  34° 
27'  and  E.  Long.  (Greenwich)  41°  18'.  It  is  a 
very  old  town  known  already  to  the  cuneiform 
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inscriptions  as  Anat  (Kbanat),  and  to  the  Ancients 
as  Anatha  (*AwMw);  cp.  Fraenkel,  in  Pauly- Wis- 
sowa's  Realeneyelop.  der  Mass .  Alter  tumsw  is  sense  h n 
i.  2069;  Streck,  ibid.,  Supplem.  i.  N*  I,  col.  77, 
and  in  the  Zeit  sehr,  f.  Assyria/,,  xix,  251,  and 
in  Klio,  vi.  197.  In  Palmyrene  inscriptions  cAna 
is  referred  to  as  a  military  station  (cp.  Zeitsehr. 
d.  Deutsch.  Morgen /.  G  est  lisch .,  Ui,  701).  In 
Antiquity  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  (cp.  e.g. 
lbn  Serapion,  290=903;  lbn  I.lawkaL,  367=978) 
cAna  was  the  name  of  a  settlement  on  an  island 
in  the  Euphrates;  the  modern  cAna  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  stretching  along¬ 
side  the  river  at  a  length  of  about  2  hours;  this 
length  is  due  to  the  fact  that  gardens  are  situated 
between  the  separate  houses,  and  that  the  mountain- 
slopes  which  come  very  close  to  the  river  prevent 
an  expansion  in  another  direction.  The  modem 
cAna  ends  near  the  old  town  on  the  island  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a  stone-bridge. 
The  population  (consisting  almost  entirely  of  Arabs) 
was  estimated  by  Czernik  (1872)  at  4000,  whose 
chief  means  of  support  is  industry;  their  principal 
produce  is  cotton,  out  of  which  they  manufacture 
Arab  cloaks  (about  5000  annually);  the  commerce  is 
also  considerable,  as  cAna  is  the  principal  market 
for  the  Bcdawl's  dwelling  between  Syria  and  the 
Euphrates.  The  sone  of  palm-trees  extends  on  the 
Euphrates  as  far  north  as  cAna;  the  town  was 
famous  for  its  date-plantations  already  in  the 
Middle-Ages,  and  even  now  it  resembles  a  large 
grove  of  palm-trees.  The  Arabic  poets  also  praise 
the  local  wine;  cp.  S.  Kracnkcl,  Die  aramäischen 
Fremdwörter  im  Arabischen  (Leiden,  1886),  p. 
157;  G.  Jacob,  Altarab.  Beduinenleben  (Leipzig, 
•897),  p-  98,  »48.  Besides  ‘Ana  Arabic  authors 
(e.g.  Belîtdhorï,  cd.  de  Goeje,  p.  179,  ,,  182,  ?) 
occasionally  use  the  form  ‘Anat  derived  from  the 
Aramaic  (Syriac  cAnalh).  The  modern  official  spel¬ 
ling  is  cAna  (!);  cp.  M.  Hartmann  in  the  Zeitsehr. 
des  Deutsch.  Pal.  Vereins ,  xxiii,  122.  If  the  name 
U  derived  from  the  Aramaic  it  may  be  explained 
as  ‘(place  of)  goats';  cp.  Fracnkcl,  toe.  eit.  Under 
the  Turkish  administration  the  kaza  cAna  belongs 
to  the  liwà  Baghdad;  cp.  M.  Hartmann,  lac.  eit., 
xxiii,  2. 
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tenf.),  iii.  594;  G.  le  Strange,  The  lands  of  the 
eastern  caliphate  (Cambridge,  1 905),  p.  106  et 
seq.\  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  x.  141,  143  et  seq.\ 
xi.  717—726;  E.  Reclus,  N&uv.  geogr.  univ ., 
ix.  450;  (M.  Rousseau),  Description  du  Pa - 
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ANADOLI,  Anatolia  or  Natolia,  origi¬ 
nally  the  name  of  the  largest  military  district 
( [the ma )  in  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  (Anatolos,  lbn  Khordädhbch  has  al-Nato- 
lus)  extending  from  Dorylaeum  to  Cilicia.  Under 
ottoman  rule  Anadoli  comprised  all  Asia  Minor 
west  of  the  Kizil-Irma^  (Halys)  and  north  of  Ka- 
raman  (corresponding  more  or  less  to  the  present 
Wiläyet  of  Konia),  with  the  exception  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  Kodja  ili,  Bigha  and  Soghla  (Smyrna)  which 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kapudan-Pasha. 
Kutahiya  was  the  capital  of  this  large  province 
and  the  residence  of  the  Pasha.  In  a  wider 
sense  all  Asia  Minor  was  called  Anadoli,  and 


this  usage  still  prevails.  [Cp.  the  art.  tuekiy.] 

ANADOLI  ÇIÇXR,  a  castle  erected  by  Blya- 
sid  I  in  798  (1396)  on  the  Asiatic  coast  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Bosphorus.  Its  original 
name  was  GUzeldje  Hisar;  it  has  now  fallen  into 
neglect.  On  the  opposite  coast  Muhammad  the 
Conqueror  built  in  856  (1452)  the  castle  of  Ru- 
mili  Hisir,  in  order  to  bring  Constantinople  com¬ 
pletely  in  his  power. 

ANAHID  (nAiiId),  Persian  name  of  the  planet 
Venus  (Arab.  ZQhara). 

CANÄK,  the  karakul  (from  the  Turkish  Kara 
Kulafc,  ‘Black  Ear'  in  Persian  Siyfth  Gash))  • 
kind  of  lynx  which  was  supposed  to  walk  in 
front  of  the  lion,  in  order  to  announce  its  ap¬ 
proach.  In  Astronomy  cAndfc  is  the  name  of  the 
star  f  in  the  great  Bear  and  of  y  in  Andromeda 
(cp.  Idclcr,  Unters .  über  den  Ursprung  u.s.w . 
der  Sternnamen,  p.  19,  126). 

AN  ÄM  (a.),  plural  of  ndam,  cattle.  Also  the 
name  of  sQra  vi. 

ANÄMÜR,  the  ancient  'Avs^iov,  a  promon¬ 
tory  and  harbour  in  Asia  Minor;  now  only 
a  landing  place  (Scala)  and  chief  town  of  a  fcaxa 
in  the  sandjak  Iiil,  wilayet  Adana.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  'Avtfivptov  still  exist  (under  the  name 
of  Eski  Anemur). 

Bibliography :  V.  Cuinet,  La  Turquie 

d'Asie,  ii.  81,  59. 

ANANlYA  (a.;  derived  from  ana,  I),  I-ness; 

egoism. 

ANAPA,  Harbour  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  the 
district  of  Kuban  (Russian  Caucasus),  with  an  old 
fortress  restored  by  the  Turks  in  1781;  belongs 
to  Russia  since  1828. 

ANAS  b.  MAlik  AbU  Hamza,  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  traditionist s.  After  the  Hidjra  his  mother 
gave  him  to  the  prophet  as  servant;  according  to 
his  own  statement  he  was  then  ten  years  of  age. 
He  was  present  at  Badr,  but  took  no  part  in  the 
battle,  and  is  therefore  not  counted  among  the 
combatants.  He  remained  in  Muhammad's  service 
up  to  the  time  of  the  prophets  death,  later  he 
took  part  in  the  wars  of  conquest.  He  also  played 
small  parts  in  the  civil  wars.  In  the  year  65  (684) 
he  officiated  as  imäm  of  the  salât  at  Basra,  acting 
on  behalf  ot  the  rival  caliph  cAbd  Allah  b.  al- 
Zubair.  At .  the  insurrection  of  ‘Abd  al-Rahman 
b.  al-Ashcath  he  was  reproached  by  al-Hadjdjàdj 
with  being  a  partisan  of  the  rebel  just  as  he  had 
formerly  taken  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Umaiyads,  CA1I  and  lbn  al-Zubair;  and  although 
he  was  highly  respected  as  a  companion  of  the 
prophet  al-Hadjdjädj  had  no  scruples  in  putting 
round  his  neck  a  cord  with  his  seal  (72  =  691). 
It  is  said  however  that  the  caliph  cAbd  al-Malik 
asked  his  pardon  for  alllacjjdjadj’s  disrespectful* 
act.  Anas  died  at  Basra  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
which  is  variously  given  at  from  97  to  107  years, 
(the  dates  most  frequently  found  are  91 — 93  = 
709 — 711).  —  His  reputation  as  a  traditionist  is 
none  of  the  highest.  Abu  Hanifa,  it  is  said,  re¬ 
fused  to  acknowledge  his  authority  in  matters  of 
tradition;  and  his  version  of  the  mfradj  (Mu¬ 
hammad's  ascension  to  heaven)  as  well  as  others 
of  his  traditions  prove  that  he  did  not  shrink 
from  fantastic  stories.  A  large  collection  of  hit 
traditions  is  found  together  in  the  Musnad  of 
Ahmed  b.  Hanbal. 
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Tabftif  (ed.  de  Coqe),  L  >409«  a$59*  2960; 
ü.  465,  S55  ;  Ibn  Kotaiba,  Ma'ärif  (cd.  Wüstenf.), 
p.  157;  Nawawl  (cd.  Wüstenf.)  p.  166;  Ibn  al- 
Athlr,  Usd  al-GJtüboy  (Cairo,  1286),  i.  127  et 
seq.\  Ibn  H&4jar,  Ifäbay  i.  138;  Ibn  KhallikSn, 
transi,  by  de  Sinne,  ii.  588;  Damlrl,  Hayüt  al • 
I/ayawän ,  p.  350  quoted  by  Caetani,  Annali 
dell*  /slum  (Introd.,  §  26,  note  x). 

(A.  J.  Wensinck.) 

CANAZA  (a.),  stuff,  spear  (see  Lisdn  vii. 
*57).  In  the  Muslim  ritual  the  'anaza  first  appears 
in  the  year  2  (624).  When  Muhammad  for  the 
first  time  celebrated  the  festival  of  breaking  the 
Fast,  BUM  carried  n  spear  before  him  on  his  way 
to  the  mu\alla\  during  the  service  this  spear  was 
planted  in  the  ground  and  served  as  sutra  [q.  v.]. 
Precisely  the  same  thing  was  done  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  other  festival  (lo'h  £)hu  ’l-Hidjdja).  — 
The  custom  of  carrying  a  spear  or  staff  was  ob¬ 
served  and  expanded  by  Muhammad's  successors. 
It  has  become  the  rule  for  the  preacher  to  hold 
in  his  hand  or  to  lean  upon  a  staff,  a  sword  or 
a  bow,  when  he  ascends  the  pulpit  at  the  Friday 
service.  At  Cairo  in  Lane's  time  a  wooden  sword 
was  used.  It  is  obvious  that  all  these  things  are 
sym1>ols  expressing  the  same  ideas  as  the  canaza. 
According  to  Becker's  explanation  stafT  and  pul¬ 
pit  are  the  two  attributes  of  the  judge  or  orator 
among  the  ancient  Arabs. 

Legend  relates  that  the  prophet  received  the 
canaza  (or  even  three  of  them)  as  a  present  from 
al-Zubair,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by  the 
Negus. 

Bibliography.  Bukhari  (cd.  Krehl)  i.  135 
et  seq.y  241  et  seq.\  Ilm  Sacd,  iii*.  167  et  seq.\ 
Samhûdl  (transi,  by  Wüstenf.),  p.  1 27  et  seq.\ 
I-ane,  Manners  and  Customs ,  chapter  Religion 
and  Laws  ;  C.  H.  Becker,  Die  Kanzel  im 
Kultus  des  alten  Islam  Ç NölJeke-Festschrift ,  i. 
331  et  seq.) ;  A.  J.  Wensinck,  Mohammed  en  de 
Joden  te  Medina ,  p.  14 l  et  seq.  ;  Th.  W.  Juyn- 
boll,  Hand  b.  des  islam .  Gesetzes ,  p.  84,  87 
et  seq .  (A.  J.  Wensinck.) 

'ANAZA,  an  Arab  tribe;  it  is  said  that  their 
original  name  was  cAmir,  but  that  they  were  called 
'Anaza,  because  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe  killed 
a  man  with  the  short  spear  called  c anaza .  The 
name  is  certainly  not  connected  with  Ws,  the 
word  for  a  goat;  * anaza  also  denotes  an  animal, 
apparently  a  kind  of  weasel.  The  nisba  aKAn{a)zly 
‘the  man  of  cAn(a)za'  is  sometimes  ednfused  with 
that  derived  from  ‘Ans.  Other  tribes  of  the  same 
name  are  cAnaza  b.  cAmr  b.  Afsä  (belonging  to 
the  Kfcuza'a  group)  and  'Anaza  b.  cAmr.  b.  cAwf 
(belonging  to  the  (jhassän). 

The  genealogy  of  the  tribe  in  question  is 
'Anaza  b.  Asad  b.  Rabl'a;  the  Iljadlla  and  cAmIra 
are  mentioned  as  brother-tribes,  while  the  following 
were  counted  as  sub-tribes:  the  Yadhkur  (including 
the  Aslam),  the  Yâkdum,  and  the  I lizzän  (including 
the  Shakls).  The  modem  septs  which  partly  are 
divided  into  further  sub-divisions  with  shaikh's 
of  their  own  are  as  follows:  Fedan,  Sebä,  IladhdbM 
(these  two  arc  said  formerly  to  have  formed  the 
tribe  of  Bishar),  Hescnne,  Ruala  (the  most  numerous 
and  most  powerful  tril>e;  Prince  Muhammcd,  a 
son  of  the  Khedive  'Abbäs  I,  was  sent  to  them 
in  order  to  be  brought  up  in  manly  accomplish¬ 
ments);  Walad  cAlI,  Sirhan,  Erfuddll,  Tawf.  The 
whole  tribe  is  estimated  by  A.  Blunt  to  possess 
30000  tents  or  120000  members.  They  do  not 


however  form  a  political  unit,  and  instances  of 
wars  between  'Anaza  tribes  are  not  lacking;  the 
Hescnne  e.g.,  formerly  one  of  the  leading  tribes, 
were  reduced  to  a  very  inferior  position  by  an 
unsuccessful  war  against  the  allied  Sebä  and  Ruala. 
A  number  of  smaller  tribes  are  allies  or  tributaries 
of  the  'Anaza;  and  it  is  a  general  rule  that  all 
Bcdawl's  and  farmers  of  the  Syrian  and  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  plain  who  live  within  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  'Anaza  or  Shammar,  the  two  strongest 
tribes  of  that  region,  pay  tribute  to  one  of  these, 
and  sometimes  to  both. 

At  an  older  period  places  are  seldom  referred 
to  as  belonging  to  the  'Anaza,  so  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  locate  their  habitations  at  that  time 
with  any  certainty.  There  were 'Anaza  near  Medina, 
in  Yamäma,  and  even  in  Yemen.  At  the  present 
time  the  district  covered  by  their  wanderings 
includes  the  whole  Syrian  plain,  and  reaches  to 
the  North  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Aleppo  (they 
arc  also  found  in  the  BikSc),  to  the  South  as  far 
as  the  Shammar  hills,  and  eastwards  to  the  Euphrates 
and  even  beyond  that  river.  At  the  beginning  of 
winter  they  move  southwards  towards  the  Shammar 
hills  where  they  still  find  fresh  pasture  for  their 
camels;  and  from  December  onwards  no  'Anaza 
arc  found  in  the  whole  district  north  of  the  chain 
of  hills  which  begins  to  the  north-east  of  Damascus 
and  reaches  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Towards 
March,  when  the  shc-camels  have  dropped  their 
young,  the  'Anaza  begin  to  return  north,  so  as 
to  reach  their  summer  quarters  again  by  the  middle 
of  April.  They  do  not  take  their  sheep  with  them 
to  the  south,  but  leave  them  in  the  care  of  the 
subject  tribes.  The  Euphrates  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  boundary  between  the  'Anaza  and  the  Shammar 
of  Mesopotamia;  the  former  however  frequently 
cross  the  river  by  numerous  fords  in  order  to 
make  raids  in  Mesopotamia,  so  that  there  is  a 
permanent  state  of  war  between  them  and  the 
Shammar  who  are  barely  half  their  numbers.  The 
'Anaza  are  always  readily  assisted  by  the  Yazldl’s; 
the  raids  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other 
usually  begin  with  the  arrival  of  summer.  'Anaza 
are  found  even  in  the  district  of  Nisibis  and  Mosul; 
and  east  of  the  Khäbür  there  is  a  fairly  considerable 
sept  of  the  tribe,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Iladhdhol, 
who  emigrated  to  that  district  in  consequence  of 
dissensions  with  their  fellow-tribesmen  and  joined 
the  Shammar. 

Of  the  history  of  the  'Anaza  in  the  older 
period  little  is  known.  Individual  members  of  the 
tribe  occasionally  play  a  part,  but  like  the  whole 
tribe  and  its  varh  us  septs,  they  are  of  no  consi¬ 
derable  historical  importance.  In  pagan  times  they 
had  an  idol  Su'air,  and  like  the  other  Rabl'a 
tribes  they  assigned  to  Muharrik  a  son  whom 
they  called  Balkh.  In  the  famous  war  caused  by 
the  murder  of  Kulaib  they  are  said  to  have  joined 
the  Bakr  and  shared  their  troubled  and  perilous 
existence.  In  the  early  times  of  Isläm  a  certain 
al-Kudär  b.  al-Harilh  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  influential  person  among  the  Rabl'a  tribes. 
Al-Fasll  b.  Daisam  b.  Hazzädj,  a  rich  and  noble 
citizen  of  Basra,  has  found  immortality  through  a 
line  of  Farazdak*  Apart  from  this  they  were  known 
through  the  proverb  about  the  two  karaz-gatherers 
of  the  'Anaza.  But  their  importance  docs  not 
begin  until  the  second  half  of  the  xvii.  century; 
about  twenty  years  after  the  Shammar,  coming 
from  the  Ncdjd,  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
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Um  Syrian  desert,  the  'Anaxa  also  adranced  from 
the  Nedjd;  the  first  tribes  to  move  seem  to  have 
been  the  Fedtn  and  Hesenne,  who  with  the  assi- 
stance  of  some  of  the  Bcdawfs  driven  from  their 
seats  by  the  Shammar,  forced  the  Shammar  to 
cross  the  Euphrates;  they  were  followed,  as  it 
seems,  by  the  Hadhdhd,  SebI  and  Walad  cAll, 
next  came  the  Ruala  towards  the  end  of  the  xviii. 
century,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  xix.  cen¬ 
tury  the  Tawf  and  Erfuddll.  As  the  Turkish  go¬ 
vernors  were  powerless  to  intervene  in  these  dan¬ 
gerous  movements,  the  cAnaza  became  undisputed 
masters  of  the  Syrian  desert  as  far  as  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  where  they  stopped  all  traffic  and  commerce. 
Down  to  the  second  half  of  the  xix.  century  the 
district  on  the  Euphrates  was  in  their  undisputed 
possession,  and  therefore  a  dreaded  and  almost 
impassable  conntry;  in  the  sixth  decade  of  the 
xix.  century  they  made  a  raid  on  Aleppo  and 
looted  the  town.  Early  in  the  thirties  ‘All  Pasha, 
the  governor  of  Baghdad  who  was  then  fighting 
the  Djarbua  (Shammar)  called  upon  the  cAnaza 
for  assistance  against  the  Shammar;  they  came  in 
such  numl>crs  that  the  governor  who  meanwhile 
had  disposed  of  the  Shammar  soon  began  to  be 
afraid  of  his  friends  and  allies;  he  vainly  attemp¬ 
ted  to  persuade  them  to  return,  on  the  plea  that 
they  were  no  longer  wanted:  they  demanded  a 
reward  for  having  come  to  his  help  from  such  a 
distance  and  settled  on  the  pasture-lands  near 
Baghdad.  'All  Pa&ha  now'  incited  the  Shammar 
against  them,  but  when  war  broke  out  the  cAnaza 
were  victorious,  and  ravaged  the  Shammar  coun¬ 
try;  they  also  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
government  troops  and  besieged  Baghdad  which 
was  full  of  refugees,  but  retired  before  the  savage 
Zubcd  whom  cAlI  Pasha  had  summoned  against 
them.  The  troubled  condition  ol  the  Syrian  desert 
and  the  Euphrates  district,  for  which  the  cAnaza 
were  responsible,  began  to  improve  slowly  after 
1862  in  consequence  of  the  vigorously  conducted 
campaigns  of  cUmar  Pasha,  the  governor  of  Aleppo, 
and  later  of  Midhat  Pasha  who  at  that  time  was 
governor  of  Baghdad.  There  is  much  ill  feeling 
between  the  cAnaza  and  the  Druzes  of  the  Haw- 
rän,  not  only  because  they  have  put  a  check  on 
their  predatory  raids,  but  because  the  protection 
which  they  afford  other  Bedawl  tribes  enables  the 
latter  to  venture  on  raids  against  the  much  more 
powerful  'Anaza.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  during 
the  great  rising  of  the  Hawrân  Druzes  (1896), 
the  (Anaza  remained  loyal  to  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  and  took  part  in  the  suppression  of  the 
insurrection.  —  They  seem  to  be  very  negligent 
in  observing  the  Muhammedan  religious  law  (e.  g. 
prayer).  When  the  Wahhabi  movement  spread  to 
Syria  they  were  obliged  to  receive  the  pious 
Wahhäbl  imflm’s  and  to  submit  at  least  outwardly 
to  the  strict  observances  of  Wahhabism  ;  but  after 
the  fall  of  the  Wahhabi  power  in  Syria  they 
were  quick  to  throw  of  this  irksome  yoke  of 
strict  piety. 
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‘ANBAR  (a.),  ambergris  ( ambre  gris ,  ambra 
grisea  to  distinguish  it  from  ambre  jaune  =  amber), 
a  substance  of  sweet  musk-like  smell,  easily  fu¬ 


sible  and  burning  with  a  bright  flame;  highly 
valued  in  the  East  as  a  perfume  and  as  a  méde¬ 
cine.  It  Is  found  floating  on  the  water  in  tro¬ 
pical  seat,  (spec,  gravity  0.78—0.93),  or  on  the 
shore,  some-times  in  large  lumps.  Ambergris  pro¬ 
bably  is  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  gale-bladder 
of  the  sperm-whale  in  whose  intestines  it  is 
found.  Kazwinl  mentions  is  together  with  sulphur, 
asphalt,  mineral  tar  and  naphtha,  and  states  in 
addition  to  various  marvellous  theories  of  its  origin 
that  it  is  secreted  by  an  animal  and  found  in 
the  body  of  scafishcs.  There  is,  he  says,  no  diffe¬ 
rence  of  opinion  as  to  its  originating  in  the  sea; 
the  lsea  of  Zandj'  especially  (i.  e.  the  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  stretching  along  the  east  coast  of 
Africa)  washes  it  ashore  at  certain  times  in  big 
lumps,  mostly  of  the  size  of  a  head,  the  largest 
lumps  weighing  1000  mi(£k3l.  He  states  fur¬ 
ther,  that  it  strengthens  the  brain,  the  senses  and 
the  heart  in  a  wonderful  way;  it  increases  the 
mental  substance,  and  is  of  the  greatest  use  to 
old  men  owing  to  its  subtle  warming  effect.  — 
The  fullest  account  of  the  medicinal  effects  of 
ambergris  are  found  in  Ihn  al-Baitär,  the  most 
detailed  account  of  its  origin  of  the  various  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  and  their  provenience  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Nuwairi  who  follows  Ahmed  b. 
Yacküb  and  Muhammad  b.  Ahmed  al-Tamiml  re¬ 
spectively.  There  is  an  interesting  reference  to 
varieties  called  cfish-ambergis*  and  1  beak-ambergris*  : 
the  former  also  called  ‘swallowed  ambergris*  (*/- 
mablrf)  is  said  to  be  got  from  the  belly  of  a 
large  fish  called  bal  or  canbar  who  swallows  the 
ambergris  floating  on  the  sea  and  dies  in  conse¬ 
quence;  the  body  is  cast  ashore  and  bursting 
open  gives  forth  the  ambergris  which  it  contains. 
The,  beak-ambergrisc  (al-manakiri)  contains  the 
claws  and  beak  of  a  bird  which  alights  on  the 
lumps  and  being  unable  to  get  away  perishes  on 
them.  This  fable  is  obviously  founded  on  the 
fact  (pointed  out  by  Dr.  Swediaur)  that  ambergris 
frequently  contains  the  hard  mandibles  (beaks) 
of  a  cuttle-fish  which  serves  as  food  to  the  sperm- 
whale. 

Bibliography :  YacVübI, (Bibl,  Geogr,  Arab . 
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CANBAR  (hanu  *i.-canbar),  an  Arab  tribe  whose 
name  is  derived  from  ambergris  or  the  sperm-whale 
[cp.  the  preceding  article].  The  grammarians  men¬ 
tion  Bal'ambar  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  name,* 
but  this  form  occurs  only  very  rarely  in  literature* 
Khaddam  is  also  given  as  the  name  of  their 
ancestor. 

The  genealogy  isal-cAnbar b.cAmr b. Tamlm; 
the  Hudjaim,  Usaiyid  and  others  were  brother- 
tribes,  the  £>jundub,  KaLb,  Mâlik,  and  Bashsba 
septs  of  the  'Anbar.  The  'Uraidj  and  Hundjûd 
belonged  to  the  L)jundub.  A  malicious  genealogical 
story  alxmt  the  many  marriayes  of  their  ancestress 
Imm  Khdridja  is  found  in  A  g  han't  1.  ed.,  xii. 
79;  2.  cd.,  xii.  75;  Kamil  (ed.  Wright)  I,  265. 
Their  seats  were  in  the  Yam 5m a.  Of  moun¬ 
tains  belonging  to  them  there  are  mentioned: 
al-Mughaizil,  Jamlya;  of  w2di*s  and  wells: 
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al-A<zaU,  al-Faky  (occupied  after  its  inhabitants 
had  perished  with  Musailima),  Faljj,  al-ghall, 
al-Kharânik,  al-Lubaiyân,  Mäwlya  (ln  the  valley 
of  Faldj),  MawsJbüm,  Munbadjis,  al-Targhasha, 
Tibrik,  Usaila;  of  localities:  Ohü  Sudair,  al- 
FaV’  (inhabited  by  the  Dabba  and  cAnbar),  Hisy-dhI 
tamannä  (palm-plantations),  Lughät  (inhabited  by 
the  Mabdhul  and  cAnbar),  Makämä,  al-Rä5igha 
(palm-plantations),  al-Rahmatän,  Shatt  FEröz  (palm- 
plantations  and  fields).  History.  When  Muham- 
med  made  war  against  the  Tamim  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  one  of  their  tribes  to  pay  the 
tax  on  their  cattle,  he  sent  the  Uyaina  against 
the  ‘Anbar.  The  latter  were  beaten  and  had  to 
leave  a  considerable  number  of  captives  in  the 
hands  of  the  Muslims.  The  induced  the  whole 
group  of  Tamim  tribes  to  tender  their  submission 
through  their  shaikhs.  In  the  insurrection  of  the 
year  1 1  (632)  the  cAnbar  seem  to  have  been 
among  the  loyal  Tamim,  and  later  they  took  part 
in  the  expedition  of  clkrima. 

(Rkckkndorf.) 

al-ANBÄR,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  in  the  north-east  of  ‘Iräfc 
(Babylonia),  situated  under  43°  40'  E.  long.. 
(Greenwich)  and  330  23'  N.  Lat.  According  to 
the  Arabic  geographers  the  distance  between  Anbär 
and  Baghdad  on  the  mail  route  was  12  (Yäküt: 
so)  parasangs  (=  about  68  kra.  =  ca.  42  miles, 
reckoning  the  parasang  at  5.7  km.)  (Cp.  Streck, 
Jiaby Ionien  nach  Jen  arab.  Geographen^  1  .ci  den 
1900,  i.  8).  The  town  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Säsänid  king  ShapGr  II  (Arab. 
Säbür)  who  reigned  from  A.I).  310 — 379;  this 
statement  however  in  all  probability  docs  not 
refer  to  an  actual  new  foundation,  but  to  the 
rebuilding  and  fortification  of  an  older  settlement 
already  existing  on  the  spot,  especially  as  the 
survey  of  the  ruins  still  extant  on  the  site,  which 
was  undertaken  by  Ward  and  Ililprecht,  has 
furnished  definite  grounds  for  assuming  the  existence 
of  a  prc-Sasanid  town.  Anbar  soon  became  one 
of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Säsänid  empire, 
and  already  in  the  time  of  Ammianus  it  was 
regarded  as  the  most  important  town  of  Babylonia 
after  Ktesiphon.  As  a  strong  military  station  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  the  capital  in  case  of  attack 
from  the  side  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  it 
was  of  pre-eminent  strategical  importance,  and 
thus  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  emperor 
Julian’s  well-known  campaign  against  Persia.  The 
importance  of  the  geographical  position  of  Anbär 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  large 
navigable  canal  of  Babylonia  which  served  as  a 
communication  with  the  Tigris,  branched  oft  from 
the  Euphrates  at  a  short  distance  below  the  town. 
This  canal  called  Nähr  cIsä  in  the  Arabic  sources 
(cp.  Streck,  loe .  c i /.,  i.  25  et  seq\  G.  le  Strange, 
Baghdad  during  the  Abbasid  caliphate .  Oxford 
1900,  p.  71  et  seq.)  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
pre-islämic  period,  and  seems  to  have  been  cut 
by  one  of  the  Säsänid  kings,  most  probably  Shäpür 
lu  Being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fruitful 
province  of  the  Persian  empire  and  connected 
with  the  capital  Ktesiphon  by  a  short  and  con¬ 
venient  waterway  the  strongly  fortified  town  was 
chosen  by  the  later  Persian  kings  for  their  arsenals 
and  magazines.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the 
town  owes  its  name;  for  the  word  Anbär,  which 
the  Arabs  regarded  as  a  plural,  Is  derived  from 
the  Iranian  (Old.  Irän.  hypothet.  ham-bara,  Mod. 


Pen.  anbar ,  armen,  kambar)  and  signifies  store¬ 
house  or  treasury;  cp.  Nöldeke,  Grammatik 
der  neusyrischen  Sprache  (Leipzig,  1868),  p.  403; 
S.  Fraenkei,  Die  aramäischen  Fremdwörter  im 
Arabischen  (Leiden,  1886^,  p.  136;  Hübschmann, 
Armenische  Grammatik  (Leipzig,  1897),  i.  178; 
Scheftelowitz  in  the  Zeitsehr.  der  Deutsch .  Mor¬ 
gen!.  Gesellsch .,  lix.  699.  Among  the  Arabs  this 
appellation  almost  entirely  supplanted  the  official 
name  of  the  town  PCröz-Shäpür  (Arab.  FairOz- 
Säbür)  i.e.  Victorious  (is)  Shäpür,  derived  from 
the  name  of  its  second  founder,  the  Säsänid  king. 
The  Persians  seem  always  to  have  used  the  name 
Pgröz-Shäpür,  by  which  it  was  also  known  to  the 
Romans  (Ammianus  Marcell.  :  Pirisabora  ;  Zosimus  : 
By prxßäpu)^  it  is  also  used  by  the  Syrians  who 
had  a  Nestorian  bishop  residing  in  the  town  (cp. 
Guidi  in  the  Zeitschr.  der  Deutsch.  Morgen/.  Ge - 
seilseh.  xliii.  413).  The  Byzantines  know  only  the 
form  "A  nßupu  (‘'Aß  a  pa,  ’A  ßßapivv)  which  they  had 
heard  from  the  Arabs.  The  latter  retained  the 
name  Fairüz  (Flrüz)-SäbOr  only  as  the  designation 
of  a  district  ((<wi/fÿ)  in  the  province  ( as/ân )  al- 
CAII,  of  which  Anbär  was  the  chief  town;  cp. 
Streck,  loc.  cit .,  i.  1 6,  19. 

Anbär  remained  a  flourishing  town  during  the 
early  centuries  of  Isläm.  It  was  taken  as  early  as 
the  year  12  (634)  under  the  caliphate  of  Abü 
Bakr,  by  Khälid  who  defeated  the  allied  Persians 
and  Byzantines  in  a  sharp  conflict  near  the  town. 
For  a  short  time  it  even  was  the  seat  of  the  cali¬ 
phate;  the  first  ruler  of  the  cAbbäsid  dynasty, 
AbuVAbbäs  al-Saffäh  (132 — 136  =  750 — 754) 
made  Anbär  his  residence  and  was  buried  there 
in  the  palace  which  he  had  built;  and  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Abü  LîjaTar  al-Mansür,  resided  in  the  town 
until  the  foundation  of  Baghdad  in  the  year  145 
(762).  After  this  the  importance  of  Anbär  gradu¬ 
ally  diminished;  its  capture  and  devastation  by 
Abü  Tähir,  the  leader  of  the  Karmatians  in  315 
927)  accelerated  the  process  of  decay.  In  the  time 
of  al-MuVaddasI  (375  =  985)  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  was  already  small.  The  palace  of  the  ca¬ 
liphs  was  still  extant  in  the  days  of  al-Istakhrl 
(340  =  951),  though  in  a  partly  ruined  condition; 
it  is  mentioned  once  more  in  Rashid  al-Dln’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Mongol  advance  against  Baghdäd  in 
the  year  656  (1258). 

To-day  the  site  of  Anbär  is  quite  waste;  the 
situation  of  the  town  is  indicated  by  the  ruins  of 
Tell  cAkhar  (cAkar,  *Akra)  and  Ambär  (Chesney: 
Omm  Barrä),  in  which  latter  form  Ritter  already 
recognised  the  old  name  of  the  town. 

The  Nähr  Sa^läwlya  which  leaves  the  Euphrates 
to  the  west  of  these  ruins  cannot  (at  any  rate  in 
the  earlier  part  of  its  course)  be  identical  with 
the  above-mentioned  Nähr  Tsä  (differently  H.  and 
R.  Kiepert;  cp.  the  map  in  M.  v.  Oppenheim’s 
Vom  Mittelmeer  tum  Fers.  Golf ,  Berlin  1899). 
The  very  extensive  mounds  of  ruins  which  indi¬ 
cate  a  town  of  considerable  size,  have  recently 
been  visited  and  described  by  J.  B.  Bewsher  and 
Ward  (together  with  Hilprccht). 

Bibliography :  Bibl.  Geogr .  Arab .  (ed.  de 
Gocje),  i.  77;  ii.  155;  iii.  123;  Yäküt,  Mu^Jjam 
(ed.  Wüstcnf.),  i.  367;  iii.  929;  Belädhorl  (cd. 
de  Gocje),  p.  246;  Rashid  al-Dln,  Hist,  des 
Mongols  de  la  Ferse  (cd.  Quatremcre)  i.  280; 
G.  Weil,  Gesch .  d.  Chalifcn  (Stuttgart,  1846 
sqq.)  i.  35  et  seq .,  244;  ii.  609;  iii.  476;  K. 
Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  x.  145  et  scq.y  144  et  seq.\ 
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G.  Hoffmann,  Auszüge  mus  syrisch.  Akten  persisch. 
Märtyrer  (Leipzig,  1880)  p.  83,  Anm.  N#.  754, 
p.  88  et  seq.;  Nöldeke,  Gesch.  d.  Perser  gund 
Araber  nur  Zeit  der  Sasaniden  (Leiden,  I  79), 
p.  57;  Andreas  in  Pauly-Wi&sowa's  RcaUney - 
klop.  der  klass.  Alter tumswissensch.,  i.  1780 — 
1795;  G.  Rothstein,  Die  Dynastie  der  Lahmiden 
im  al-Wra  (Berlin,  1899),  p.  17,  145;  G.  lc 
Strange,  The  lands  ef  the  eastern  caliphate 
(Cambridge,  1905),  p.  25,  65;  Chesney,  The 
expedition  for  the  survey  to  the  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  (London,  1850),  ii,  438;  Bewsher, 
in  the  Journ.  of  the  Geograph.  Society,  xxxvii 
(London,  1867),  p.  174;  Ward  in  J/ebraica ,  ii. 
(Chicago,  1885),  p.  83  et  seq.  ;  Hilprccht,  Explo¬ 
rations  in  Bible  lands  (Philadelphia,  1 903), 
p.  298.  (Streck.) 

al-ANBArI  cAbd  al-Rai.imA.n  b.  Muhammed 
b.  cUbaiü  Ai.lAii  b.  AhI  SacId  Kamàl  al-DIn 
Abu  *l-Barakât,  Arabie  philologist,  born 
SO  0»9)>  studied  philology  at  the  madrasa 
al-Ni/imïya  at  .Baghdad  where  al-l_)jawälilj;I  and 
al-Shadjarl  were  amongst  his  teachers,  and  later 
became  a  lecturer  on  this  subject  at  the  same 
college.  He  never  left  the  capital,  but  towards 
the  end  of  his  days  he  retired  from  public  life 
in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  studies 
and  to  pious  exercises;  he  died  on  the  9.  Shacbdn 
577  (*9  December  IlSi).  llis  most  important 
work  from  our  point  of  view  is  a  history  of  phi¬ 
lology  from  the  beginning  to  his  own  time  ar¬ 
ranged  in  biographies,  under  the  title  Kuzhat  at - 
alibbd  fl  (abakat  al-udabü'  (lith.  Cairo  1 294). 
His  easy  manual  of  grammar,  Kitab  As  rar  at • 
cArabiya  has  been  edited  by  C.  F.  Scybold  (Leiden, 
1886).  Extracts  from  his  work  entitled  Kitab  at - 
in\af  fl  masa  il  al-khiläf  bai  na  * l-nahwiyin  al - 
ba\rlyln  wa'Akuflyln  —  of  which  Mss.  are  preserved 
at  Leiden  ( Catal .  cod.  or.  Bibl .  acad.  Lugd.  Bat. 

U  v.  J.  1886,  N®.  169),  in  the  Escurial  (H.  Deren- 
bourg.  Les  mss .  ar .  de  L Esc.,  N°.  119),  and  in 
the  Yeni  Mosque  at  Stambul,  have  been  published 
by  KoSut,  Fünf  Streibf ragen  der  Badenser  und  I 
Küfenser  (Wien,  1878);  W.  Girgas,  Skizze  des 
grammat.  Systems  der  Araber  (russ.,  1873),  p.  46 — 
66,  Girgas  and  de  Rosen,  Arabsk.  KJirestom ., 
(St.  Petersburg,  1876),  p.  435 — 455,  and  G.  Weil 
in  the  Zeitschr .  f.  Assyriologie ,  xxx,  56  et  seq .  A 
few  smaller  grammatical  treatises  arc  preserved 
at  Leiden  (Catal.,  N°.  1 70-1 71)  and  Paris  (de 
Slane,  Catal.  des  Mss.  ar.  de  la  Bibi,  nationale , 
N®.  1013,  4)  as  well  as  in  the  Escurial  (Dercn- 
bourg,  ii.  772,  4).  The  following  of  his  works  arc 
lost:  a  grammar,  al-Mizân ,  a  dictionary  al-Zahür 
quoted  by  cAbd  al-Kndir  al-Baghdadl,  Khi-anat 
al-adab ,  BUlak,  1 299,  ii.  3 52,  4);  al- Kitab  al • 
fîfik  fl  asmd?  al-tnacik  (quoted  by  himself  in  the 
Nuzha ,  p.  38,  3),  Kitüb  al-iuakf  wa  'Aibtidrd 
(quoted  by  al-SuyQtl,  Shark  Shawahid  al-Mughm , 
Cairo  1 322,  p.  158,  96),  and  a  book  on  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  dreams. 

Bibliography,  lbn  Khallikän  (ßüläk,  1 299, 
1310),  N®.  432  (ed.  Wüstenf.,  N®.  469);  al- 
Kutubi,  Fawüt  al-Wafayät  (Bülak,  1299),  i. 
262;  Wiistcnfeld,  Die  Geschichtsschreiber  der 
Araber ,  N®.  169;  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  d.  arab. 
Litter,  i.  281.  (Brockelmann.) 

al-ANBArI,  àl-KAsim  b.  Muhammad  b.  Basju- 
$11* r,  a  noted  traditionist  and  writer  on 
philology,  died  304  (916).  His  son  Aba  Bakr 
Muhammad,  whom  he  had  taught  himself,  though 


he  had  also  been  a  pupil  of  IhaTab,  lectured 
in  the  same  mosque  as  his  father  in  the  latter's 
lifetime,  and  was  known  for  his  phenomenal  me¬ 
mory.  He  died  In  the  year  327  (939),  according 
to  others  in  328. 

Of  the  fathers  works  the  only  one  preserved 
is  a  commentary  on  the  MufaddaflySt  revised  by 
the  son  ;  cp.  Ch.  Lyall,  in  the  Journ.  of  the  Roy. 
As.  Soc .,  1904,9.319  et  seq.  Of  the  sons  works 
the  following  are  extant:  I.  Kitüb  al-Addüd  (e<L 
M.  Th.  Houtsma;  Leiden,  18S1;  Cairo,  1325); 
2.  Kitab  at-zâhir  fl  mdanl  ha  lima  t  at-nas  (MS. 
in  Stambul,  Koprülü  N®.  K280);  3.  Kitüb  al-idüh 
fj  J l-wakf  1 va  * Idbtidü* ,  on  pause  in  the  Kor’&n 
(MSS.  in  Ixmdcn,  Catal.  cod.  mss.  orient.  ...  in 
Museo  Britannico  ...,  ii.  N®.  1589,  and  Stambul, 
Kuprülü  N®,  tl  ;  4.  On  the  passages  in  the  Kor^n 
where  Ta*  is  written  instead  of  Ha  (MS.  in 
Paris;  sec  dc  Slane,  Catal.  des  mss.  ar.  de  la  Bibl. 
nationale ,  N®.  651,  2)  probably  an  extract  from  the 
A'itab  al-haat  fl  kitab  Allah.  I  bn  Alhir  in  his 
preface  mentions  his  Kitab  gharib  at-hadi(k 
among  his  sources. 

Bibliography :  Fihrist  (ed.  Flügel),  i.  75: 
cAbd  al-Rahmän  b.  al-Anbflrl,  Nuzhat  al-alibba 
(Cairo,  1294),  p.  330 — 342;  lbn  Khallikän 
(Cairo,  1299),  i.  p.  637,  N®.  614;  Flügel,  Die 
grammatischen  Schulen  der  Araber,  p.  168—172; 

!  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  d.  arab.  Litter .,  i.  119; 

j  Haffner,  in  the  Wiener  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  Kunde 

des  Morgcnl.,  xiii,  344;  Kern,  in  Mitt.  des  Se¬ 
minars  für  oriental.  Sprachen,  xi*',  262  et  seq. 

(Bkockklmann.) 

ANBlFC.  [sec  Alembik.] 

ANBIYÀ  (a.),  plural  of  Alabl  [q.v.],  prophet; 
Sörat  al-Anbiya5  is  the  title  of  Sara  21. 

al-ANDALUS,  Arabic  name  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  The  name  first  appears  amongst  the 
Arabs,  but  its  origin  is  still  somewhat  obscure 
just  as  that  of  the  older  ‘Iberia’  of  the  Greeks 
and  ‘Ilispania’  of  the  Romans  :  for  the  etymological 
explanation  as  a  patronymic,  adduced  by  some 
Arabic  writers,  — ‘Andalus  (son  of  Tubal),  son  of 
Japhcth  —  deserves  of  course  no  serious  consi¬ 
deration.  It  seems  to  be  most  natural  however  to 
connect  it  somehow  with  the  German  tribe  of  the 
Vandals,  and  thus  to  derive  it  from  a  hypothetical 
form  ‘Van dal ic ia*.  This  may  have  denoted 
cither  the  old  province  Bactica,  which  the  Vandals 
however  occupied  for  less  than  20  years  (4 11 — 429) 
or  the  harbour  Traducta,  from  which  they  cros¬ 
sed  over  to  Africa  and  which  some  Arabic  writers 
identify  with  the  town  later  called  Tarifa  after 
the  Berber  chieftain  Tarif  (although  it  is  more 
probable  that  Traducta  corresponds  to  Algeciras). 
According  to  this  theory  the  Arab  and  Berber 
invaders  at  first  transferred  the  name  from  a  small 
town  or  province  to  the  whole  of  the  old  Bactica 
(of  the  Romans  and  Goths),  and  later  extended 
it  to  the  whole  peninsula  which  they  had  con¬ 
quered  so  rapidly,  including  in  it  at  first  even 
the  dependencies  in  Southern  France  (Septimania 
=  Gallia  Karbonensis  as  far  as  the  Rhone).  During 
the  slow  but  steady  decay  of  the  Arab  power  on 
the  Peninsula  in  consequence  of  the  Spanish 
‘reconquista’,  which  began  under  Pclayo  as  early 
as  718  and  extended  well-nigh  through  more  than 
8  centuries,  the  name  al-Andalus,  at  first  of  such 
wide  content,  gradually  lost  more  and  more  in 
significance:  it  was  restricted  from  time  to  time 
to  the  regions  in  the  South  which  stilt  remained 
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Id  the  power  of  the  Muslims,  and  finally  limited 
to  the  modest  kingdom  of  Granada.  The  Christians 
of  Northern  Spain  did  not  know  it  at  all,  but 
used  the  old  name  Hispania  or  Spania  for  the 
Arab  South,  while  calling  their  own  country  by 
specific  names  like  Asturias,  Leon,  Castile,  Aragon 
etc.  This  is  pointed  out  in  a  similar  way  by  ab 
IdrisI  (p.  174).  Cp.  Dozy,  Recherches  sur  l' histoire 
et  la  littérature  de  V Espagne  (3.  ed.),i.  301 — 303; 
Abu  l-Fidâ’,  Takwlm  al-buldân ,  transi,  by  Reinaud, 
ii.  234;  Gosche,  Die  Alhambra,  p.  85;  Marâfid 
al-lffM?  (cd.  Juynboll),  iv.  178. 

Following  the  ill-drawn  and  distorted  map  of 
Ptolemy,  1>cyond  whom  they  did  not  easily  venture 
to  go  in  tracing  the  exterior  boundaries,  the  Arabs 
frequently  describe  Spain  as  an  irregular 
triangle  with  the  following  points:  Punta 
Marroqui  and  Tarifa  (L>jazlrat  Tarif)  on  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  which  is  called  al-Zukâk,  the  roadc 
mut*  io  the  South,  Finistcrrc  in  the  North 

West,  Cabo  de  Créus  and  Port  Vcndrcs  (Fanum 
Veneris  =  llaikal  al-Zuhara)  in  the  (North)  East. 
Similarly  the  whole  coast  from  Tarifa  to  Créus 
(cp.  al-Marr3ku§hI,  al-Mu'djib,  p.  4)  or  at  any 
rate  as  far  as  Tarragona  and  Barcelona  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  southern  frontier,  while  the 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees  assumed  to  run  almost  due 
south  to  north  and  thus  drawn  in  the  maps  appears 
as  the  frontier  on  the  cast.  Later  on  however 
‘Shark  al-Andalus’  (East  Spain)  is  of  course  also 
used  more  correctly  to  denote  the  later  Kingdoms 
of  Valencia  and  Murcia.  The  western  fron¬ 
tier  on  the  Atlantic  (Bahr  al-Zulma  or  al-Zulum3t, 
al-Bahr  al-mu/lim  =  mare  tenebrosum;  al-Bahr 
al-muhlt  al  aczam,  AwViyünîis,  al-KÄmüs,  al-Bahr 
al-gharbl  contrasted  with  al-sharl*!,  al-rûmî,  al- 
shaml,  al-mutawassit,  the  Mediterranean)  is  also 
frequently  reckoned  only  from  Tarifa  to  Cape 
St.  Vincent  or  to  Cabo  da  Koca  near  Lisbon; 
the  northern  frontier  beginning  there  is  made 
to  turn  round  the  corner  of  Galicia  and  to  reach 
the  West  Pyrenees  ocar  Fuenterrabia.  The  Pyrenees 
are  usually  called  Djebel  al-Burtat,  mountain  of 
the  pucrtoH  (mountain-passes)  or  al-l>jcbel  al-hidjiz 
or  al-ffl}il,  the  separating  mountains  (/mina  ' l-An - 
dalus  urn  ' l-Iframjja ),  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Castile  bear  the  name  Djebel  al-Shar(r)ät,  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Sierras,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  is 
called  tÿcbcl  al-lhaljj,  snow-mountain,  or  l>jebel 
till u lair,  mons  Solorius.  1 

As  regards  the  descriptions  and  maps  of 
Arab  Spain  which  have  hitherto  been  published, 
e.g.  in  the  atlases  of  Spruner  and  Menke  (2.  ed. 
1880)  and  Droysen  (1894;  cp.  also  the  maps  in 
August  Muller's  Der  Islam  im  Morgen  und 
Abendland,  ii.  and  especially  in  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole's  The  Moors  in  Spain,  2.  ed.  1887),  it 
must  unfortunately  be  said  that  all  without  excep¬ 
tion  are  inaccurate  and  full  of  errors  which  are 
handed  down  almost  ineradicably  from  the  unhappy 
times  of  Casiri,  Conde,  Sousa,  Jaubcrt,  Gayangos, 
Hammer,  Mehren  etc.;  even  the  labours  of  a 
Dozy  seem  to  have  left  almost  no  trace  on  the 
geographical  exploration  of  Arab  Spain,  and  that 
great  critic  and  historian  himself  was  not  nearly 
critical  enough  in  dealing  with  the  impossible 
names  and  travestied  forms  in  the  section  on 
Spain  of  the  Description  de  P Afrique  et  de 
PEspagne  par  Edrisi  (texte  arabe  avec  une 
traduction,  des  notes  et  un  glossaire,  par  R. 
Dozy  et  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  Leyde  1886;  cp.  on  this 


work  E.  Saavedra,  La  geografia  de  EspaMa  del 
Edrisi ,  Madrid  1881 — 1889),  though  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  mistakes  probably  rests  with  the 
original  text  of  al-IdrlsT.  Apart  from  such  sporadic 
corrections  of  details,  and  identifications  of  names 
and  sites  as  are  found  scattered  throughout  the 
works  of  Dozy  (cp.  especially  Observations  géo¬ 
graphiques  sur  quelques  anciennes  localités  de  P  An¬ 
dalousie  in  the  Recherches ,  3e  ed.,  i.  295—347) 
and  in  the  writings  of  Saavedra,  Simonet,  Egui- 
laz,  Codera  and  Basset,  very  little  has  hitherto 
been  done  for  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  Muslim  Spain.  It  will  therefore  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  collect  from  all  accessible  printed  and 
un  printed  sources  all  the  notices  referring  to  this 
large  subject,  which  occur  in  Arabic  geographers 
and  historians,  as  well,  as  in  biographical  dictio¬ 
naries  and  anthologies:  the  material  thus  brought 
together  will  have  to  be  compared,  arranged  and 
subjected  to  critical  analysis,  and  to  be  used  os 
the  basis  of  an  entirely  new  geographical  descrip¬ 
tion  and  for  the  preparation  of  new  maps:  no 
help  at  all  can  be  derived  from  the  utterly  un¬ 
critical  and  unscientific  identifications  of  Casiri 
and  Conde  down  to  those  of  Hammer  and  Mehren  ; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  compare  only  the  undigested 
mass  of  833  place-names  of  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
put  down  without  all  critical  selection  in  the  most 
arbitrary  forms,  pronunciations  and  mis-rcadings, 
which  Hammer's  blind  encyclopaedic  zeal  com¬ 
piled  chiefly  from  Casiri,  Conde,  Jaubert  and 
Gayangos  and  on  which  he  wasted  47  pages  of 
the  Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie  (1854). 
In  the  field  of  history  the  great  Dozy  found  it 
necessary  to  throw  overboard  all  the  old  ballast 
(Conde  etc.),  before  he  could  write  his  monu¬ 
mental  Histoire  des  Musulmans  ePEpagne  by  the 
help  of  the  Arabic  sources,  first  critically  edited 
and  exploited  by  himself;  in  the  same  way  it  will 
be  necessary  for  geographical  research  to  turn 
over  an  entirely  new  leaf,  before  a  really  critical 
exploration  and  description  of  Arab  Spain  —  al- 
Andalus  —  is  possible.  1  have  shown  in  isolated 
examples  the  method  to  be  followed  (involving  of 
course,  where  necessary,  the  comparative  study 
of  the  Medieval  sources,  both  Latin  and  Spanish, 
and  even  of  Ancient  classical  literature);  and  I 
have  indicated,  how  from  the  study  of  Arabic 
sources  results  can  be  gained  even  for  deter¬ 
mining  and  identifying  ancient  classical  place- 
names  and  for  fixing  the  corresponding  sites;  cp. 
Otobesa  =:  Abtxa  =  Oropesa  y  Antxa  ss  El  Puig 
de  Cebolla  =  Onttsa  (?)  in  Ilomenaje  a  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco  Codera  (Saragossa,  1904),  p.  1 1 5 — 119; 
Monchique  et  Arrifana  d' Algarve  chez  les  auteurs 
arabes  in  0  Arc  heo logo  Tor  fugues,  viii,  (1903); 
Zur  spanisch-arabischen  Geographie :  Die  Provint 
Cadiz  in  R.  Haupt's  Katalog  8  (1906);  Die  geo¬ 
graphische  Lage  von  Zallâka-Sacralias  (10S6)  und 
Alar  cos  ( f/ÇJ )  in  the  Revue  Hispanique  for  1906; 
cp.  also  David  Lopes,  Toponymia  arabe  de  Por¬ 
tugal  in  the  Revue  Hispanique  for  1902.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  ‘reconquista'  especially 
after  the  capture  of  Granada  (1492)  invaluable 
treasures  of  historical  and  geographical  literature, 
especially  dealing  with  Spain,  were  sacrificed  to 
blind  fanatical  zeal  and  irrevocably  destroyed,  the 
material  about  Spain  which  still  exists  scattered 
in  North  Africa  and  the  East,  should  be  brought 
together  from  all  quarters;  the  whole  material 
should  then  be  made  accessible  to  a  wide  circle 
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of  scholars,  geographer»  and  historian»,  by  means 
of  critical  translations  accompanied  by  detailed 
commentaries.  The  whole  geographical  and  histo¬ 
rical  literature  of  the  Arabs,  in  so  far  as  it  con¬ 
tains  any  reference  to  Spain,  should  be  treated 
in  this  way,  beginning  with  Ibn  Khordadbbeh’s 
short  notices  written  in  A.  D.  846,  and  the  works 
of  al-Ya*kQbT,  Yäküt  etc.  (cp.  especially  the  mo¬ 
numental  Bibliotheca  Ceographorum  Arabicorum 
cd.  de  Coeje,  1870—1894)  down  to  the  bte  gi¬ 
gantic  compilation  which  the  Maghrib!  Ahmed 
al-Makkarl  collected  at  Damascus  in  the  years 
1628 — 30  out  of  100  Arabic  sources,  and  which 
may  be  described  as  an  encyclopaedia  of  Muslim 
Spain,  especially  as  Gayangos’  so-called  translation 
of  this  mine  of  information,  The  History  of  the 
Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain  (2  vols.  1840 — 
>843)  is  most  inaccurate,  uncritical  and  obsolete, 
and  avoids  difficulties  by  ignoring  them.  All  gco- 
'  graphical  references  and  names  should  moreover 
be  collected  from  the  vast  Arabic  dictionaries  of 
learned  men  and  of  nisba’s  especially  as  many  of 
these  books  treat  of  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  Spaniards,  thereby  proving  the  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  of  Arabic  letters  in  Spain;  the  principal 
work  to  be  used  in  this  way  is  of  course  Coderais 
Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana ,  the  ten  volumes  of 
which  contain  biographical  works  specially  dealing 
with  Arab  Spain;  (it  is  unfortunate  however  that 
false  readings  und  corruptions  are  particularly 
frequent  in  the  case  of  place-names). 

The  history  of  Muslim  Spain  can  here  be 
only  treated  in  its  outlines.  It  begins  with  the 
marvellously  'rapid  Arab  conquest  of  the 
Peninsula  (from  92  =  711  onwards)  the  story 
of  which  has  been  embroidered  by  many  legends; 
led  at  first  until  755  by  the  quickly  changing 
governors  of  the  Umaiyad  caliphs  of  Damascus 
(more  than  20)  the  Arabs  boldly  advanced  as  far 
os  the  heart  of  France* (732  Tours-Poitiers);  there 
followed  the  civil  war  between  Northern  and  Sou¬ 
thern  Arabs  and  Berbers,  and  in  the  year  756  the 
foundation  of  the  separate  emirate  of  Kur- 
Juba  (Cordova)  or  al-Andalus  independently  of 
the  ‘Abbäsids  by  öAbd  al-Rahmän  I,  the  Umaiyad 
who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin  of  his  family.  The 
rule  which  he  founded  reached  its  highest  point 
of  splendour  under  cAbd  al-Rahmän  III  (912 — 
961;  caliph  929);  soon  however  it  began  to 
wane,  especially  after  the  death  of  the  gifted 
regent  ( al-Hadjib )  al-MansOr  (1002)  [q.  v.],  the 
greatest  statesman  and  general  of  Arab  Spain, 
who  may  be  called  the  Bismarck  of  the  x.  cen¬ 
tury;  and  in  1031  it  disappeared  entirely.  Out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  great  caliphate  there  arose 
numerous  but  shortlived  petty  states  under 
princes  (Muliik  al-  fauuPif^  Reyes  de  Taifas)  who 
for  the  most  part  were  men  of  high  culture.  In  the 
years  after  1086  (victory  of  Yösuf  b.  Täshfln  over 
the  Christians  at  al-Zalläka  =  Sacral ias  north  east 
of  Badajoz)  these  small  dynasties  were  destroyed 
in  a  tragic  manner  by  the  rough  force  of  the 
Almoravids  ( [al-Murabifin ),  Berbers  from  Mo¬ 
rocco,  who  in  their  turn  were  supplanted  both  in 
Africa  and  Spain  (1145 — 1x50)  by  another  reli¬ 
gious  and  political  sect  and  dynasty,  the  A 1  mo- 
hades  ( al-Muwahhidün )  =  Unitarians).  The  power 
of  the  Almohadcs  in  Spain  gradually  dwindled 
down  after  their  heavy  defeat  at  Las  Navas  dc 
Tolosa  (al-Tkäb)  in  1212;  and  after  1236  the 
Arab  dominion  was  restricted  to  the  small,  but 


industrially  active  kingdom  of  Granada  which, 
though  protected  by  the  mountains,  ye t  had  to 
acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  Castile.  The  town 
of  Granada  was  taken  in  1492;  there  followed 
the  insurrections  of  the  Moriscos,  especially  in 
1568 — 70,  and  at  last  in  1609,  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  Moriscos,  Mudcjares  and  Jews.  A  detailed 
treatment  of  this  long  history  would  be  out  of 
place  here,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
special  articles  dealing  with  the  various  subjects. 
Here  we  content  ourselves  with  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  various  dynasties  which  ruled 


in  al-Andalus,  with  the  names  of  their  capitals: 

Umaiyads  (Cordova) .  756 — 1 03 1. 

‘Abbädids  (Seville) . IO23 — IO91. 

J.ljahwarids  (Cordova) . 1031  — 1070. 

Hammadids  (Malaga) . 1035— 1057. 

Zlrld*»  (C.rnnade) . c.  101$ — 1090. 

Birzêlids  (Carmona) . 1029 — 1067. 

Bakrids  (l(uclva) . toil — IO$l. 

Band  Yahyi  (Nicbla)  .  .  .  .  .  1023 — 1051. 
BanQ  Muzain  (Sitvcs).  ....  1028 — 10$ I. 
Säld  b.  Ilftrûn  and  his  son 
Muhammed  (Santa  Maria 

de  Algarve) . 1016—1052. 

Aftasids  (Badajoz) .  1022 — 1092. 

BanQ  IJhi  ’l-Nün  (Toledo)  .  .  1036—1085. 

‘Amirids  (Valencia) . 1021 — 1065. 

BanQ  IlQd  (Saragossa)  ....  1039 — IIIO. 
BanQ  Razln  (Albarracin) .  .  .  toil — 1103. 
Banü  Käsim  (Alpucnte).  .  c.  1025 — 1092.  w 
Banö  Sumädih  (Almcria) .  .  .  1044 — 1091. 

Cp.  the  chronological  table  in  Dozy’s  Histoiri 


(appendix),  which  is  followed  in  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole,  The  Mohammedan  Dynasties  (abridged; 
London  1894);  Antonio  Vives  y  Escudero,  Moncdas 
de  las  dinastias  arabigo-espa/iolas  (Madrid,  1893); 
Codera,  Trat  ado  de  mimismàtica  arâb  igo-espaholas 
(Madrid,  1879),  and  his  smaller  special  contri¬ 
butions;  Juan  de  Dios  de  la  Rada  y  Delgado, 
Cat â logo  de  monedas  arâbigas  esfanolas  que  se 
conservan  en  el  Muséo  arqueolôgico  nacional 
(Madrid,  1892);  II.  Lavoix,  Catalogue  des  mon* 
naics  musulmanes  de  la  Bibliothèque  nationale . 
Espagne  et  Afrique .  (Paris,  1891). 

For  the  period  from  71 1— il  10  we  have  Dozy’s 
classical  work,  Histoire  des  Musulmans  T  Espagne 
(Leiden,  1861  ;  german  tr.:  Leipzig,  1874;  Spanish 
by  F.  de  Castro,  2.  ed.,  Sevile-Madrid  1877-1878), 
an  abridgment  of  which  is  given  by  A%  Muller,  loc. 
cit.  For  various  controversial  points  and  disputed 
questions  recent  investigations  must  of  course  be 
consulted  e.g.  Saavedra’s  Estudio  sobre  la  invasion 
de  los  Arabes  en  Es  pana  (Madrid,  1892),  where 
it  is  made  probable  that  Rodrigo  escaped  after 
the  first  battle  against  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  • 
on  the  Laguna  de  la  Janda  in  711,  and  put  up 
a  brave  fight  in  the  North  West  until  713,  in 
which  year  he  was  killed  fighting  against  MQsS 
in  the  battle  of  Scgoyuela  and  Tamdmcs,  south 
west  of  Salamanca,  a  theory  supported  by  the 
traditional  site  of  his  tomb  at  Vizéu  in  northern 
Portugal.  (Cp.  also  Saavedra,  Pelayo,  Madrid  1906; 
Juan  Mcnendez,  Leyendas  del  ultimo  rey  godoy 
Madrid  1906)).  —  The  times  of  the  Almoravids, 
Almohades,  and  Nasrids  or  Ahmarids  (BanQ  Nasr, 
Banu  ’1-Ahmar;  1232 — 1492)  of  Granada,  i.e.  the 
period  covered  by  the  xii — xv.  century,  still  wait 
for  a  second  Dozy,  whose  first  task  it  would  be 
to  make  full  use  of  the  Arabic  sources.  Sporadic 
contributions  like  Codera*»  Decadencia  y  desafari - 
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eibn  de  /es  A/moravides  en  Espedia  us  ColeceUn  de 
Eistudios  Arabes  ;  111.  Saragossa,  1899)  are  of  coarse 
to  be  welcomed  gratefully  as  affording  material 
which  ought  to  be  critically  analyzed.  Fagnan’s 
French  translations  of  several  Arabic  sources  for 
the  history  of  Spain  and  the  Maghrib  are  also 
very  meritorious:  L' histoire  des  Abnohades  d'apres 
lAbd  et-WâVid  Aferràkeeki  (Algiers,  1893);  Chro¬ 
nique  des  Almohades  et  des  Hafçides  attribuée  a 
Zerkechi  (Constantine,  189$);  Jbn  el-Athir:  An¬ 
nales  du  Maghreb  et  de  P  Espagne  (Aigries,  1 898— 
1901);  Histoire  de  V  Afrique  et  de  P  Es  pogne 
intitulée  al-Bayâno  ’ l-moghrib  (by  Ibn  cA*lhâri), 

i.  (Algiers,  1901),  ü*  (1904);  En  Nodjoutn  et 
tàhira  :  Extraits  relatifs  au  Maghreb  (out  of 
Abu  *1-Mah«ïsin  b.  Taghrlbardf;  Constantine,  1907;; 
unfortunately  the  place-names  do  not  receive  suffi¬ 
cient  critical  treatment* 

It  is  only  the  last  episode  of  the  chivalrous 
struggle  protracted  through  800  years  for  the 
possession  of  the  beautiful  peninsula,  which  has 
again  and  again  inspired  historical  works  either 
of  more  or  less  romantic  tendency  or  of  serious 
purpose:  these  will  have  to  be  given  their  due 
share  of  attention  in  a  final  history  of  Granada 
and  its  Alhambra,  e.g.  L.  de  Eguilaz  Yânguas, 
Reseha  historien  de  la  Conquista  del  reino  de 
Granada  por  los  Reyes  Cafolicos  s  eg  tin  los  cronistas 
arabes  (2.  ed.  Granada,  1894),  one  of  the  latest 
contributions.  For  the  special  geography  of  the 
small  kingdom  of  Granada  Simonet’s  (died  1897) 
Description  del  reino  de  Granada  saeada  de  los 
autores  arabes  (Madrid,  i860;  2.  ed.  1872)  is  still 
the  foundation,  though  even  in  its  second  edition 
it  must  frequently  be  used  cautiously  and  criti¬ 
cally,  the  same  author’s  monumental  Historia  de 
los  Mozarabes  de  Espana  dedueida  de  los  mejores 
y  màs  au  En  tie  os  testimonios  de  los  eserilores  cris- 
tianos  y  arabes  (Madrid,  1897 — 1903;  Tomo  xiii. 
of  the  Memorias  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la 
Historia  :  58  pp.  preface  +  976  pp.  of  text)  is 
to  be  consulted  for  the  whole  Arab  period.  Of 
the  many  histories  of  towns  and  localities,  so 
popular  in  Spain,  only  a  few  arc  of  special  historical 
value,  e.g.  A  Kara  Campaner  y  Fucrtcs,  Bosque  jo 
historico  de  la  dominât  ibn  is  la  mi  ta  en  las  Isias 
Baléares  (Palma  1888;  on  which  cp.  Codera, 
Estudios  criticos  de  historia  arabe  espahola  =  Colee- 
eion  de  Estudios  Arabes ,  vii,  Saragossa  1903,  p. 
249—301;  Alfred  Bel,  Les  Benou  Ghîlnya,  der¬ 
niers  représentants  de  P  Empire  almoravide  et  leur 
lutte  contre  P  empire  almohade ,  Paris  1903); 
Mariano  Caspar  Remiro ,  Historia  de  Murcia 
musulmana  (Saragossa  1905)  etc.  Altamira's  most 
recent  comprehensive  manual  Historia  de  Espana 
y  de  la  civilization  espahola  (i — üi.  'Barcelona 
1900,  1902,  1906  down  to  the  year  1700)  is  also 
occasionally  useful,  although  its  treatment  of  the 
Arab  period  is  based  on  secondary  sources  only 
and  must  be  used  cautiously  and  critically.  A 
good  survey  (based  chiefly  on  A.  Muller)  is  also 
given  by  Th.  Lindner,  Weltgesch ,  seit  der  Völker¬ 
wanderung ,  ii.  (Stuttgart-Berlin,  1902),  102 — 140. 
As  a  valuable  bibliographical  contribu¬ 
tion  must  be  mentioned:  F.  Pons  Boigues, 
F.nsayo  bio-bibliogràfico  sobre  los  historiadores  y 
géografos  arabigo-espaholes  (Madrid,  1878);  Broc- 
kclmann  in  his  Gesch.  arab .  d,  liter ,  also  deals 
with  the  Spanish-Arable  writers,  although  his  ac¬ 
counts  (especially  in  the  first  volume)  arc  fre¬ 
quently  less  complete  than  might  be  desired. 


Schack,  Poesie  und  Kunst  der  Araber  in  Spa¬ 
nien  und  Sicilien  (2«  ed.  Stuttgart,  1877)  gives 
the  best  account  of  the  particularly  rich  poeti¬ 
cal  literature  of  the  song-loving  Spaniards,  as 
well  as  of  the  so-called  Moorish,  as  developed 
especially  in  their  architecture  which  is  cha¬ 
racterised  by  a  wealth  of  decorative  detail  (ara¬ 
besques,  stalactites,  and  ornamental  inscriptions) 
and  in  which  the  ornamental  element  predomi¬ 
nates  over  the  constructive;  its  development  is 
traced  by  Schack  from  the  great  mosque  of  Cor¬ 
dova  (786)  to  that  jewel-casquet,  the  Alhambra. 
The  best  pictorial  reproductions  —  many  of  them 
in  colour  —  are  as  yet  Calvert’s  Moorish  remains 
in  Spain  ( ’Cordova ,  Sevilla ,  Toledo ,  Granada  ; 
1906/1907).  The  manner  and  the  extent  of  the 
influence,  which  the  medieval  civilization  of  Arab 
Spain  exercised  on  the  West,  has  so  far  been 
scientifically  investigated  to  a  small  extent  only: 
this  applies  c.  g.  to  the  still  unsolved  problem  of 
the  so-called  school  of  translators  at  Toledo,  and 
the  intermediary  rôle  played  by  the  Neo-Hebrew 
literature  of  the  Spanish  Jews  which  reached  a 
high  state  of  development  under  the  influence  of 
the  Arabs.  Cp.  also  Scybolds  annual  bibliographi¬ 
cal  reports  (since  1891)  in  Vollmöller’s  Romani¬ 
scher  Jahresbericht  ;  id.,  Die  arab ,  Sprache  in 
den  roman,  Ländern  in  Gruber’s  Grundriss  der 
roman .  Philologie ,  F*  (1904),  5 1 5 — 523;  id., 
Hispano-Arabica  in  the  Zeitschr,  der  Deutsch, 
Morgenl,  Gescllsch,\  lxiii,  350 — 364  and  article 
Ai.jAMiA,  besides  the  article  arawa. 

(C.  F.  Seybold.) 

ANDARAB,  Middle  Persian  (hypothetical)  An- 
dar4p-ak  (‘Between  the  waters’),  a  geographical 
name  occurring  several  times  in  countries  of  Ira¬ 
nian  speech  to  denote  rivers  and  localities: 

1.  The  river  on  which  Ardabll  is  situated,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  system  of  the  Aras  (Araxes).  Rising 
on  the  south  slope  of  the  Sawalân  chain  (the 
SablAn  of  the  Arabic  geographers,  see  above  p.  1 34b) 
it  flows  in  a  curve  round  these  mountains,  first 
in  a  north-easterly,  and  below  Ardabll,  in  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction.  The  sudden  change  of  direction 
is  caused  by  the  mountains  of  Gllftn  which  obstruct 
the  course  of  the  river  like  a  dam  and  prevent 
it  from  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  To  the 
north  east  of  the  Sawalîn-Dagh  the  Nahr  An- 
darab  joins  the  river  of  Ahar  coming  from  the 
west.  The  united  river  —  the  modern  name  of 
which  is  Kara-Su  —  flows  northward  to  join  the 
Aras.  The  Nahr  Andaràb  is  nowadays  called 
Balik-Su  (‘fish-river’);  the  name  Kara-Su  is  also 
frequently  extended  to  it. 

2.  Name  of  a  town  situated  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  parasangs  from  Bardhaca,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  ArrSn  (q.  v.);  also  name  of  the  fruit¬ 
ful  district  of  which  Bardhaca  is  the  centre. 

3.  Town  in  KhorSs&n,  2  parasangs  from  Merw; 
also  called  Andar&ba. 

4.  Town  and  river,  five  days  journey  south-east 
of  SimindjSn  (to  the  south  east  of  Balkh);  like 
N°.  3,  it  is  also  called  AndarAba. 

Bibliography,  To  I — 4:  G.  lc  Strange, 
The  lands  of  the  eastern  Caliphate ,  p.  168  et  seq, 
177,  401,  427;  to  1:  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  ix. 
790  et  seq,\  to  2—4:  Yakut,  Mtfdjam  (ed.  Wtls- 
tenf.),  i.  372  et  seq .,  558;  to  4:  Ibn  Batata  (ed. 
Dcfrcmcry  and  Sanguinctti),  iii.  85;  Marquart, 
Er  Uni  a  hr  n,  d,  Geogr,  des  Pseudo  Moses • 
Xorcnafi,  p.  Si,  (STRECK.) 
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ANDI£JÄN,  chief  town  of  the  district  Far» 
gh*n*  in  Russian  Turkestan,  important  commer¬ 
cial  town  with  49  6x2  inhabitants  (1900).  Under 
the  name  of  And u kin  it  is  mentioned  os  early 
as  the  iv.  (x.)  century;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
re-built  towards  the  end  of  the  vii  (xiii)  century 
by  the  Mongol  rulers  Duwfi  and  Kaidü;  under 
the  Timurids  and  later  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  princes  or  governors  of  Farghäna;  in  Eastern 
Turkestan  all  inhabitants  of  Farghuna  are  still 
called  AndidjSnI.  All  buildings  of  the  modern 
town  (mosques,  mad  rasa’s  etc.)  belong  to  the  last 
century.  In  1898  there  was  a  rising  against  the 
Russian  government,  which  was  suppressed  in  a 
few  days;  in  1902  occurred  a  great  earthquake, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  houses  of  the  natives  were 
destroyed,  and  wich  claimed  4500  victims.  As  in 
most  towns  of  Turkestan,  a  Russian  quarter  has 
risen  side  by  side  with  the  original  ‘Asiatic’  town. 

(W.  Haktiiold.) 

ANEJUMAN  (Turkish  pronunciation  Enhjü- 
mkn),  a  Persian  word  the  original  meaning  of 
which  is  ‘union,  assembly,  group’  (Arabic 
equivalents:  tna<]jlis  and  Matÿma*.)  For  a  long 
time  however,  as  Champlan  points  out,  the  word 
andjuman  has  been  used  to  denote  especially 
religions  or  denominational  associa¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Zoroastrian  societies  of  Yczd 
and  Kerman  which  exercise  judicial  functions,  and 
the  associations  of  darwishes  founded  by  £ähir 
al-Dawla,  the  governor  of  llamadhan.  Since  the 
introduction  of  parliamentary  government  the 
word  has  acquired  a  new  meaning,  and  the  poli¬ 
tical  groups  which  arose  in  great  number  at 
first  in  the  provinces  and  later  in  Teheran,  w'ere 
called  andjuman’s.  In  the  latter  sense  the  word 
has  frequently  been  rendered  by  ‘club’,  a  trans¬ 
lation  which,  though  not  incorrect,  yet  fails  to 
express  adequately  the  character  of  these  societies 
of  modern  Persia.  Moi»t  of  them  undoubtedly 
present  a  striking  analogy  with  the  Clubs  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  exercise  the  same  kind  of 
political  activity.  At  the  same  time  however  they 
play,  according  to  their  importance,  the  part  of 
provincial  parliaments  or  municipalities.  There 
have  also  been  andjumans  formed  as  philanthropic, 
scientific  or  technical  societies,  or  even  as  pro¬ 
fessional  syndicates;  but  all  these  associations, 
whatever  their  name,  were  devoted  to  liberal  and 
constitutional  ideas,  and  exercised  some  political 
activity. 

The  most  famous  of  these  societies  is  the  An- 
djuman-i-Milll  (National  Club)  of  Tabriz 
founded  on  the  I  »1  Ramadan  1 324  (17**»  Decem¬ 
ber  1906)  by  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional 
movement  after  leaving  the  Pritish  consulate  where 
they  had  taken  sanctuary  At  first  it  con¬ 

sisted  of  twenty  merchants  and  a  few  W< <////£'; 
but  the  number  of  members  increased  rapidly  and 
soon  included  representatives  of  all  classes  of  the 
community.  From  the  very  beginning  its  influence 
was  such  that  the  wall  cakJy  Muhammad  cAlI 
MlrzS  was  represented  in  it  by  an  accredited  de¬ 
puty.  Nor  was  the  growth  of  its  authority  im¬ 
peded  by  some  conflicts  with  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  especially  when  the  latter  ordered  the 
recall  to  Tabriz  of  the  exiled  cu/<ima\  or  by  the 
difficulties  attending  the  vote  on  the  law  con¬ 
cerning  the  provincial  assemblies  which  desired 
to  obtain  legal  recognition  at  the  earliest  moment. 
The  club  was  temporarily  dispersed  after  the  coup 


I  d’état  of  June  1 90S,  but  re-assembling  soon  after¬ 
wards,  it  seized  the  supreme  power  in  Adbar- 
baidjSn  and  appointed  Sattdr  Khftn  and  Bafcir 
Kbän  generals  of  the  constitutional  party;  working 
ia  agreement  with  the  other  amjjumans  of  Persia 
it  organized  the  well-known  gallant  resistance 
against  the  perjured  government.  Although  sup¬ 
ported  all  through  by  the  press,  the  National 
Club  decided  to  found  an  official  organ,  the 
Djeride-i  Mill!  which  published  the  minutes  of 
their  meetings. 

The  next  in  importance  after  the  Tabriz  club, 
is  the  sacred  club  of  Ispahan,  founded  in  1907; 
it  consists  of  iS  members,  3  from  each  class  of 
the  community,  and  ordinarily  meets  every  Satur¬ 
day.  It  is  the  andjuman  of  Ispahan  which  organised 
the  resistance  against  absolutism  in  the  South  of 
Persia;  it  also  secured  for  the  constitutional  party 
the  powerful  assistance  of  the  Pakhtiyârls  and 
freed  Färsistin  from  the  domination  of  the  Shah. 
Other  societies  of  no  less  activity  were  founded 
at  Mcshhcd  (3  andjumans,  of  which  one  is  charitable, 
and  another  educational),  Ilamadhàn,  Ardabll, 
Re*ht,  Sbirâz,  Ilcndcr- 1  lush  ir  etc.  At  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  place  the  opening  of  the  meeting  was 
announced  by  salutes  of  artillery,  and  the  troops 
presented  arms  before  the  delegates  of  the  people. 

The  capital  was  somewhat  slow  in  following 
the  example  set  by  the  provinces.  At  first  it  had 
only  meetings  of  corporations  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  elections  —  for  which  each  class  of 
the  population  nominated  its  representatives  sepa¬ 
rately.  —  Ilut  as  soon  as  the  andjumans  had  been 
approved  of  by  the  religious  authorities  of  cIrafc 
their  number  multiplied  rapidly.  A  separate  one 
arose  in  each  quarter  of  the  town,  and  a  central 
andjuman  served  as  a  municipal  council  and  ori¬ 
ginated  many  important  reforms.  Other  societies 
were  formed  to  include  people  belonging  to  the 
I  same  province,  or  following  the  same  occupations, 

I  c.g.  students,  professors,  physicians,  and  telegraph 
officials,  or  interested,  in  the  same  questions; 
similarly  there  was  founded  a  society  for  Public 
Education,  which  had  representatives  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  an  agricultural  club  and  many  charitable 
associations.  The  Andjuman  of  the  Prcthrcn  ad¬ 
mitted  Zoroastrians  as  members.  There  was  even 
a  society  of  women:  the  Andjuman-i  Niswän  which 
met  every  Friday  for  the  discussion  of  social  ques¬ 
tions  of  interest  to  women.  During  thcse#mcetings 
ladies  were  not  permitted  to  smoke  or  to  drink 
tea,  nor  were  they  allowed  to  bring  their  children. 
In  June  1908  Teheran  possessed  no  less  than  114 
andjumans;  nearly  every  inhabitant  of  the  town 
belonged  to  one,  and  many  to  several.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  apart  from  a  few  exceptions,  these 
societies  in  spite  of  their  great  number  and  varied 
aims,  maintained  on  the  whole  a  perfectly  correct 
attitude.  Their  meetings  were  much  frequented, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  contributions  facilitated 
the  acquisition  of  new  members. 

Several  Persian  andjumans  were  fouuded  in 
foreign  countries;  at  Pombay  c.g.  there  exists  a 
Persian  patriotic  society  called  the  Andjuman 
i-Watankhûhân-i  Irani.  After  the  restitution  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government  in  Turkey  several  liberal 
associations,  among  them  a  Persian  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress,  were  founded  at  Constantinople 
in  order  to  collect  financial  assistance  for  the 
champions  of  freedom,  and  to  secure  for  them 
the  sympathies  of  Europe.  Persian  societies  for 
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mutilai  assistance  have  for  a  long  time  existed  in 
the  Caucasus  and  in  India. 

In  India  the  name  of  andjuman  has  been  adopted 
by  a  large  number  of  Muslim  societies,  on  which 
cp.  A.  1c  Chatelier's  impbrtant  article  on  the  Aga 
Khan  in  the  Revue  du  Monde  musulman  (November 
1906,  p.  77-78;  cp.  also  ibid,  November — December 
I9<>7»  P»  579»  January  1908,  p.  172,  March  1908, 
p.  600).  Such  societies  are  e.g.  the  Andjuman 
l&lamlya  at  Bombay  which  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  state  of  the  Indian  Muslims;  the 
Andjuman  Islämlya  of  Patna,  Lahore,  Pangalore, 
Coimbatore,  Trichinopoly  ;  the  Andjuman-i  Muzaf- 
farl  of  Bombay;  the  Andjuman-i  Mufld  Ahl-i 
Islam  of  Vellore;  the  Andjuman  Mufldu  ’l-Islam 
of  Madanpore  and  others. 

Bibliography :  Robert  Champlan,  Les 
Andjoumens  (in  the  Bulletin  du  Comité  de  tAsie 
Française ,  May  1908,  p.  175-176);  Ghilan,  Le 
club  National  de  Tauris  (in  the  Revue  du  inonde 
Musulman ,  May,  1907,  p.  1-9,  and  August — 
September  1907,  p.  106 — 117).  —  See  also 
.  Revue  du  monde  Musulman ,  May  1 907,  p. 
311*312  and  379,  August— September  1905,  p. 
145 — 147,  November — December  1907,  p.  569 
(on  the  Andjuman-i  Niswän),  January  1908,  p. 
85 — 89,  and  161,  March,  1908,  p.  597-598,  May 
1908,  p.  167-168,  October  1908,  p.  291 — 293, 
September  1908,  p.  745,  November  1908,  p. 
534 — 539  (on  the  National  Club  of  Tabriz), 
for  the  Persian  andjumans.  (L.  Bouvat.) 
ANDKHUI,  in  Yakut  ( Atâdjam ,  cd.  Wüstenf., 
L  372)  Andakhüdh,  also  written  Addakhüd  and 
al-Nakhïïd,  name  of  a  province  (khanate)  and 
town  in  Afghan  Turkestan.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  river  Sangalik  and  serves  as  an  intermediate 
station  for  the  caravan  trade  between  Afghanistan 
and  Bukhara. 

Bibliography :  G.  Ic  Strange,  The  lands 
of  the  eastern  caliphate ,  p.  426  and  the  authors 
quoted  in  the  note  to  that  passage. 

ANEIZA  [see  cunaiza.] 

ANFAL  (a.),  plural  of  Nafal \  booty;  Sürat 
ml*  An  fill  is  the  title  of  Sont  8. 

ANGAREB  (ankarIm),  a  low  bedstead 
covered  with  leather,  used  in  the  Sudfin. 

ANGORA,  the  ancient  Ancyro,  called  An- 
Vira  by  the  Arabs  and  Engurlyo  by  the  Turks, 
capital  of  the  wilflyct  of  the  same  name  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  town  which,  accord/ng  to  Cuinet, 
has  27  825  inhabitants,  is  built  upon  the  slopes 
of  a  rock  which  rises  above  the  plain  to  a  height 
of  about  500  feet;  at  the  top  of  the  rock  is  the 
citadel  (Ah  kafa).  The  most  notable  building  is 
the  mosque  of  IJfldjdjl  Bairam  dating  from  the 
time  of  sultan  Sulaimän,  at  the  north  side  of 
which  are  found  the  remains  of  the  famous  temple 
with  the  inscription  of  the  emperor  Augustus 
(Monumentum  Ancyranum).  Since  1892  Angora 
has  been  the-  terminus  of  the  Anatolian  railway. 
The  town  is  also  known  for  its  goats  and  cats, 
but  the  formerly  flourishing  wool-industry  and  the 
important  export-trade  in  materials  made  of  goats 
hair  has  now  ceased;  at  present  these  materials 
are  only  manufactured  in  a  single  village  of  the 
wiläyet  called  Stanos  or  Istanos.  The  distillation 
of  spirits  is  now  a  flourishing  industry,  and  the 
surrounding  district  produces  excellent  wine  and 
other  kinds  of  fruit. 

History.  During  the  prime  of  the  Arab 
caliphate  the  town  suffered  frequently  through 


the  annual  raids  against  the  Byzantine  empire;  it 
was  not,  Jiowever,  permanently  occupied  by  the 
Muslims  until  the  time  of  the  Sel^jnVs.  After  the 
fall  of  this  dynasty  the  district  of  Angora  was 
temporarily  independent,  until  it  was  incorporated 
in  the  Ottoman  empire  by  MurSd  i.  (761-792  = 
1359—1389).  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
is  the  plain  of  Cibukabid,  the  scene  of  the  battle 
between  BSyazId  and  Timur  (19  Dhu  ’1-IIidjdja 
804  =  20  July  1402)  in  which  the  former  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 

Bibliography  :  V.  Cuinet,  La  Turquie 

d'Asie,  i.  279  et  seq.\  Pauly- Wissowa,  Realen* 

cyklop.  der  klass.  Aller tumswissensch.,  s.v. 

ANHALWÄRA  (AnalawXja),  the  former  ca¬ 
pital  of  Gudjarät,  taken  by  MahmOd  of  Ghazna  in 
416  (1025).  The  site-  is  now  occupied  by  the 
town  of  Pat  an  (in  northern  Baroda). 

al-cANHURÏ  b.  Selim  EkendI,  modem  Sy- 
rian-Arabic  poet,  two  volumes  of  whose 
poems  were  published  at  Damascus  1885  and 
Bairüt  1886,  under  the  title  Sihr  Härüt  wa-badt?? 
Mârüt .  An  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  relative 
Yuhanna  al-AnhGr!  who  died  in  Paris  on  the  13. 
Adbär  (March)  1890  (cp.  Journ .  Asiat,,  série  9, 
xvii,  p.  333)  was  printed  in  the  collection  al~ 
Mubakkiyat  published  os  a  memorial  to  the  latter 
(Bairut  1890,  p.  21).  Two  other  works:  Ayat  al • 
çafr  and  al*f)jawhar  al*fard  are  mentioned  in 
Zaid&n’s  catalogue  for  1906/1907,  on  p.  105. 

(Brockelmann.) 

ÄNl,  an  Armenian  town,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  found  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arpa- 
tai  (called  by  the  Armenians  Akhuryan)  at  a 
distance  of  about  20  miles  from  the  point  where 
that  river  flows  into  the  Araxes.  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  unknown,  though  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  the  town  may  owe  its  name  to  a 
temple  of  the  Iranian  goddess  Anihita  (the  Greek 
Anaitis).  It  is  certain  at  any  rate  that  the  district 
was  inhabited  in  the  pre-christian  period,  pagan 
tombs  having  been  found  in  the  immediate  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  town.  As  a  fortress  An!  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  v.  century  A.  D.;  It  was  bound 
to  be  chosen  for  that  purpose  owing  to  its  strong 
position  between  the  ravine  of  Tsagkotzadzor, 
through  which  a  stream  coming  from  the  Hills  of 
Aladja  flows  towards  the  Arpa-Cai,  and  the  steep 
bank  of  that  river.  In  the  ensuing  centuries  the 
royal  house  of  the  Kamsarakan  had  a  castle  at 
An!,  the  foundations  of  this  building,  erected  of 
stone  blocks  without  mortar  right  on  the  rock, 
have  been  discovered  during  the  excavations  in 
the  citadel.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  building 
seems  to  be  a  little  church  built  perhaps  before 
the  castle  (towards  the  vii.  century),  which  later 
was  incorporated  in  the  castle  and  used  by  the 
Kamsarakan  as  a  domestic  chapel. 

From  the  viii.  century  onward  the  district  of 
AnI,  like  the  rest  of  Armenia,  was  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  caliphs.  During  this*  period  the 
dynasty  of  the  Bagratids  succeeded  in  gradually 
enlarging  their  possessions  and  in  establishing 
their  power  on  a  firm  basis.  The  princes  of  this 
house  endeavoured  to  enter  into  direct  relations 
with  the  caliphs  without  having  recourse  to  the 
Muslim  governors  of  Armenia.  In  A.  D.  887  the 
Bagratid  AsJhot  ‘prince  of  the  princes  of  Armenia 
and  Georgia’  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  nobles 
of  his  country  and  confirmed  in  this  dignity  by 
the  caliph.  The  son  of  this  first  king,  Smbat 
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(called  by  Arabic  authors  Sanblf  b.  A ahu^)  was 
crucified  in  the  year  914  by  the  governor  YQiuf 
b.  Abl  *1-Sadj\  whose  act  is  stigmatised  as  ‘ty¬ 
ranny  and  rebellion  against  Cod  and  His  prophet* 
by  Ibn  Hawkal  (ed.  de  Gocje,  p.  252).  Even 
under  Smbat  the  kingdom  of  the  Bagratids  is  said 
to  have  included  the  whole  region  from  Dwin 
(Arab.  Dabll)  to  Bardha'a  reaching  southwards  as 
far  as  the  frontiers  of  Mesopotamia  (al-Djaztra; 
thus  al-I*ta]<hi1,  ed.  de  Gocjc,  p.  188  and  194). 
The  son  of  the  murdered  king,  Ashot  the  Iron, 
succeeded,  partly  with  Byzantine  assistance,  in 
re-conquering  his  kingdom;  as  ruler  of  Armenia 
he  bore  the  Persian  title  shahanshah  (king  of 
kings)  which  had  already  been  conferred  on  his 
predecessor  and  rival,  Ashot  son  of  Shapuh,  by 
Sabuk,  the  successor  of  Ynsuf. 

A  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  ix..  century  the 
Bagratidfc  under  Ashot  Msakcr  bought  the  district 
of  An!  from  the  Kamsarakan;  but  it  was  not  till 
time  of  A^hot  iii.  (961 — 977)  that  Anl  became 
the  royal  capital.  The  wall  which  is  now  extant 
was  built  by  Smbat  ii.  (977 — 989)1  the  site  of 
an  older  wall  erected  in  964  has  been  fixed  by 
the  excavations  of  1893,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
spaces  enclosed  by  the  two  walls  shows  that  a 
few  decades  had  been  sufficient  to  witness  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
At  a  later  period  town  life  was  undoubtedly  not 
restricted  to  the  comparatively  narrow  space 
within  the  walls.  The  Bagratids  built  several 
bridges  over  the  Arpa-Cal  thus  enabling  the  trade 
between  Trebizonde  and  Persia  to  take  the  shor¬ 
ter  route  through  Anl  instead  of  passing  through 
Dwin.  Their  dynasty  reached  the  summit  of  its 
power  under  Gagik  I  (990 — 1020);  and  the  most 
flourishing  state  of  the  capital  would  naturally 
coincide  with  this  period;  from  993  onwards  Anl 
was  the  residence  of  the  Catholicos  of  Armenia. 
As  numerous  inscriptions  prove,  Gagik  retained 
the  Persian  title  of  shähanghah  which  also  ap¬ 
pears  in  an  Armenian  form  (arkayitz  arkai);  he 
was  also  styled  ‘king  of  the  Armenians  and  Ge¬ 
orgians.1  The  remains  of  a  church  erected  by 
Gagik  in  loot  were  excavated  in  1905  and  1906; 
among  them  was  found  a  statue  of  the  king 
which  represents  him  as  wearing  Muslim  head- 
gear  (turban);  the  same  headgear  is  also  found 
in  a  relief  portrait  of  his  predecessor  Smbat  Ü. 
preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Ilngbnt. 

Under  Gagiks  successors  the  kingdom  rapidly 
hurried  towards  its  close,  and  as  early  ns  1044 
it  became  a  part  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The 
growth  of  the  town  of  Anl  however  was  further 
encouraged  by  the  Byzantine  governors  (catapans); 
on  Armenian  inscription  ascribes  to  the  catapan 
Aaron  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  aqueduct 
conducting  water  from  the  hills  of  Aladja  to  the 
town. 

The  Greek  rule  was  ended  by  the  sultan  Alp 
Arslan  who  conquered  and  destroyed  Anl  in  the 
year  1064;  according  to  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornb., 
x.  27)  the  town  possessed  at  that  time  500  chur¬ 
ches.  In  1072,  a  year  after  the  defect  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Romanos  Diogenes,  the  sultan  sold  Ani  to 
the  Muslim  dynasty  of  the  Shaddâdids  (probably 
of  kurdish  descent,  mentioned  as  early  as  the  x. 
century  as  rulers  of  Gandja),  and  down  to  the 
end  of  the  xii.  century  the  town  remained  (apart 
from  a  few  interruptions)  the  residence  of  a 
branch  of  that  family.  At  that  period  the  town  had 


two  mosques,  one  of  which  is  stUl  preserved  and 
has  been  used,  since  1907,  as  a  museum  for  the 
objects  discovered  during  the  excavations;  the 
other  collapsed  during  the  second  half  of  the  xix. 
century.  There  are  also  Christian  buildings  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  period;  the  Shaddâdids 
acted  os  beneficent  rulers  even  towards  their 
Christian  subjects,  and  being  related  by  marriage 
to  the  Bagratids,  they  were  recognised  by  the 
Christian  population  as  native  and  lawful  kings. 
The  walls  of  the  town  were  repaired  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  some  towers  during  their  rule. 

Anl  was  for  the  first  time  conquered  by  the 
Georgians  as  early  as  IX24,  under  David  II  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  Georgian 
kings;  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Shaddâdids 
the  town  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  but  was  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Arme¬ 
nian  dynasty  of  the  Zakharids  wo  held  it  as  a 
fief.  Under  the  Zakharids  the  walls  of  the  town 
were  extended  so  as  to  reach  the  steep  banks  of 
the  Arpa-Oai.  The  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the 
period  show  that  the  Georgian  rulers  (like  their 
Greek  predecessors)  favoured  the  so-called  ‘Chal- 
ccdonitic*  (Greek-Orthodox)  tendency,  which  ac¬ 
cordingly  predominated  at  the  time,  —  a  fact  ig¬ 
nored  by  the  Armenian  tradition.  There  was  no 
religious  persecution  of  Muhammadans  during  this 
period,  just  as  there  had  been  no  persecution  of 
Christians  under  the  Shaddâdids;  a  Muslim  con¬ 
temporary  (cp.  Ibn  Haw^al,  ed.  dc  Goeje,  p.  242 
et  rr/.)  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  Geor¬ 
gian  king  protected  Islam  against  all  injury,  and 
that  under  their  rule  no  distinction  was  made 
between  Muslim  and  Georgian. 

Anl  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the  Khw5- 
rizmshlh  pjalâl  al-Din  in  1226,  and  conquered 
by  the  Mongols  in  1 239;  but  even  after  this 
conquest  the  town  remained  for  a  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  Zakharids;  an  inscription  on 
the  main  gate  shows  that  at  a  later  period  it  was 
considered  the  ‘private  domain* 
of  the  Mongol  rulers  of  Persia;  but  it  never  re¬ 
gained  its  former  importance.  According  to  tradi¬ 
tion  Anl  was  finally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  year  13x9;  but  both  inscriptions  and  coin« 
of  a  later  date  have  been  found.  A  variety  of 
copper-coins  struck  at  Anl  by  the  Ilkhao  Sulal- 
mân  (1339 — 1 344)  Is  called  by  the  Turks  ‘mon¬ 
key-coin*  ( maimun  sikkesi ),  the  coins#  bearing  the 
image  of  a  hairy  figure.  Money  with*  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  Anl  was  struck  as  late  as  the  second  half 
of  the  xiv.  century  by  the  l>jalâir,  and  even  in 
the  xv.  century  by  the  Kara-Koyunlu;  but  their 
mint  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  perhaps  in  the  fortress  of  Mahazpert  at# 
a  distance  of  less  than  2  miles  from  Anl.  It  U 
impossible  to  determine  when  the  town  was  fi¬ 
nally  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants;  the  excava¬ 
tions  shows  that  after  the  decay  of  the  palaces 
and  churches  a  rude  and  miserable  population 
had  built  their  dwellings  on  the  ruins.  At  the 
time  of  Ker  Porter’s  visit  (November  1817)  it  was 
possible  even  without  excavations  to  distinguish 
clearly  these  houses  and  their  separate  rooms,  as 
well  as  the  streets  of  the  later  period,  which  are 
only  12 — 14  feet  wide.  Anl  is  now  the  name  of 
a  Turkish  village  situated  near  the  ruins.  As  the 
villages  of  the  neighbourhood  possess  no  mosque 
for  the  Friday  service,  the  mosque  of  the  town 
which  is  still  comparatively  well  preserved,  was 
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down  to  recent  times  used  for  the  purpose.  This 
is  done  even  now  on  one  occasion  in  the  year, 
although  in  the  eyes  of  many  Muslims  the  build¬ 
ing  has  been  desecrated,  since  the  objects  found 
during  the  excavations,  including  the  statue  of 
king  Gagik  and  many  stones  with  crosses,  were 
brought  into  the  mosque. 

Bibliography.  Accounts  of  the  history 
of  AnI  are  chiefly  found  in  Armenian  sources, 
especially  in  Stephan  Asolik,  a  contemporary 
of  king  Gagik  1.  The  Arabic  and  Persian  ac¬ 
counts  are  extremely  scanty,  and  the  town  is 
not  mentioned  at  all  by  the  Arabic  geographers 
of  the  ix.  and  x.  century  ;  Yakut  (ed.  Wiistenf., 
i.  70)  gives  it  a  single  line;  Hamd  Allah  Kaz- 
wlnl  (cp.  Nizam  al-Mulk,  SiyUsat-Name,  ed. 
Schéfcr,  Supplement,  p.  229)  states  merely  that 
the  district  has  a  cold  climate  and  produces 
much  corn  and  little  fruit  (translated  in  The 
lands  of  the  eastern  caliphate  by  G.  lc  Strange, 
p.  183:  la  town  in  the  mountains  where  much 
fruit  was  grown1).  Ibn  al-Athlr  (cd.  Tomb.  x. 
27)  seems  to  be  the  only  Muslim  author  who 
describes  (not  quite  accurately)  the  situation 
of  Aol. 

The  ruins  were  first  visited  in  1693  by 
Gemclli-Carreri  ( Collection  de  tous  les  voyages 
faits  autour  du  moftde ,  ii.  Paris  1788,  p.  94) 
and  described  at  length  in  1817  by  Ker  Porter 
(  Travels ,  i.  London  1821,  p.  172 — 175).  Since 
the  peace  of  Turkmcn-Cai  (1827),  in  which 
Persia  ceded  the  district  of  Eriwan  to  Russia, 
the  Arpa-Cai  constitutes  the  frontier  between 
Russia  and  Turkey;  the  ruins  of  AnI  therefore, 
although  on  Turkish  ground,  were  now  situated 
close  to  the  Russian  frontier,  and  travellers 
could  visit  them  from  Russia  without  danger  or 
difficulty.  Plans  of  the  town  were  sketched  by 
Texier  (1839;  cp.  Voyages  en  Arménie ,  Paris 
1842,  At las,  plate  n®.  14)  and  Abich  (1844; 
cp.  M.  Brosset,  Rapports  sur  un  voyage  dans 
la  Géorgie  et  dans  l'Arménie,  St.  Petersburg 
1851,  Atlas ,  plate  n®.  23  and  id.,  Les  ruines 
iTAni ,  St.  Petersburg  i860,  Atlas,  plate  n®.  30) ; 
Abich1*  plan  was  still  used  during  the  excava¬ 
tions  of  the  last  years.  The  Christian  monu¬ 
ments  were  specially  described  by  Murawjew 
(1848;  cp.  his  Gruziya  i  Armettiya ,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  1848);  an  account  of  the  Muhammadan 
inscriptions  is  given  by  Khanykbw  (1848;  cp. 
Melanges  Asiatiques ,  i.  70  el  seq.  and  M.  Brosset, 
Rapports  etc .  jme  rapport,  p.  121 — 1 50);  the 
Album  compiled  by  Kästner  (1850)  contains 
pictures  of  architectural  monuments  on  36  leaves, 
and  a  collection  of  Armenian,  Arabic,  Persian 
and  Georgian  inscriptions  on  If  leaves  (cp. 
Brosset,  Les  ruines  d'Ani,  p.  10 — 63).  Among 
Armenian  writers  special  recognition  is  due  to 
Nerses  Sargisyan  and  Sargis  Jijalalyantz  for  the 
collection  of  Armenian  inscriptions.  A  study 
on  the  history  of  the  town  based  on  this  ma¬ 
terial  was  published  by  the  Armenian  Alishan 
(Venice  1855,  in  Armenian,  cp.  Brosset  in  the 
Mélanges  Asiatiques,  iv.  392 — 412);  the  writer 
had  not  himself  visited  the  ruins,  but  his  re¬ 
sults  have  only  been  made  obsolete  through 
the  excavations  of  the  last  decades. 

Anl  became  a  part  of  the  Russian  empire 
through  the  conquests  made  in  the  war  of 
1877-1878;  but  the  excavations  were  not  begun 
until  1892;  they  were  interrupted  for  ll  years 


after  1893,  and  continued  systematically  since 
1904.  The  results  of  these  investigations  con¬ 
ducted  by  N.  Marr  throw  new  light  on  the 
history  of  the  town.  Buildings  which  formerly 
had  been  inscribed  to  the  Bagratids  have  now 
been  recognised  as  dating  from  a  later  period; 
on  the  other  hand  discoveries  have  been  made 
both  in  the  town  and  in  its  surroundings  of 
buildings  belonging  to  the  earliest  period  of 
Armenian  Ghristianity,  when  the  influence  of 
the  Syrian  Church  had  not  yet  been  supplanted 
by  the  Greek  civilization.  The  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  clear  evidence  both  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  and  of  Arab  and  Persian  influence,  where 
the  tradition  of  the  church  has  preserved  no 
record  of  such  connections  with  foreign  culture. 
The  results  of  the  excavations  have  therefore 
acquired  considerable  importance  not  only  for 
the  investigation  of  Armenian  history  but  also 
for  the  treatment  of  general  historical  questions 
on  the  relations  between  the  civilizations  of 
Christianity  and  of  Isläm. 

As  the  excavations  have  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted,  only  separate  articles  and  reports  by 
Marr  are  so  far  available  :  I.  A  ni,  stolitza  drewnei 
Armenii  (St.  Petersburg  1898,  from  the  col¬ 
lection  Bratskaya  pomo$hl  arm'anam );  cp.  Mit - 
teil  des  Seminars  für  oriental  Sprachen,  Wes  tas. 
Stud.  ii.  93  et  seq .;  2.  Raskopki  w  Ani  w  IÇ04 
godu  (St.  Petersburg,  1906,  from  the  IsWestiya 
Imp.  Archcologiieskoi  Kommissii  part  1 8);  3.  O 
raskopkaeh  i  rabotach  w  Ani .  le  tom  içoô  g. 
(St.  Petersburg  1 907);  4.  Zapiski  wostol.  old . 
Imp.  Russk,  Arch.  Obsk?.,  xvii.  protokolly,  p. 
xxv — xxviii  (on  the  excavations  of  1905).  A 
systematic  study  of  the  history  of  Ani  based 
on  the  results  of  the  excavations  is  still  wan¬ 
ting.  The  facts  brought  together  in  this  article 
are  derived  partly  from  the  reports  quoted  and 
partly  from  direct  communications  from  the 
explorer  and  his  collaborators. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

'ANÇÂ5,  a  large  legendary  bird,  which  is 
said  to  have  received  its  name  from  its  long  neck 
or,  according  to  others,  from  a  white  collar  on 
the  neck.  (The  name  of  the  biblical  ‘Ana^im  is 
derived  from  the  same  root).  The  further  accounts 
of  Arabic  authors  suggest  both  the  griffin  and 
the  phoenix,  and  legend  connects  the  Snkä3  with 
the  ashäb  al-rass  [q.  v.]  mentioned  in  sura  25,  40 
and  50,  ta.  Although  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  bird  only  existed  in  the  remote  past,  Ibn 
Khallikän  (quoted  by  al-Damlrl)  claims  to  have 
read  in  the  historian  al-Karghanl,  that  an  <ankft3 
was  to  be  seen  among  other  Strangs  animals  in 
the  zoological  garden  of  the  Fitimite  caliph.  The 
description  which  he  adds  indicates  that  he  al¬ 
ludes  to  a  species  of  waders  (herons)  occurring  in 
Upper  Egypt). 

Bibliography :  Kazwlnl  (ed.  Wiistenf.)  i. 
419  et  seq.\  Damir!,  Hayât  aU/ayawan  s.  v.; 
Frey  tag,  Proverbia  Arabum,  ii.  25;  Lane,  The 
soot  nights,  chap.  20,  note  22. 

CANKABUT  (a.),  the  spider.  Al-Kazwlnl  and 
al-Damlrl  mention  several  species,  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  of  which  is  the  poisonous  tarantula,  al~ 
Rulaitü*  or  alRuthailiP .  Al-Damlrl  also  describes 
a  fieldspider  of  reddish  colour  with  fine  hair  on 
its  body  ;  at  the  head  it  has  four  claws  with  which 
it  bites;  it  digs  a  nest  in  the  ground,  and  seizes 
its  prey  by  night.  The  weaving  spiders  make  their 
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webt  according  to  mathematical  rules;  according 
to  some  the  male  spins  the  warp  and  the  female 
the  worf;  according  to  others  the  female  only  is 
capable  of  making  a  web;  as  material  they  use 
spittle.  When  the  web  is  finished  the  spider  sits 
down  in  a  corner  waiting  for  a  fly  to  enter  the 
web,  and  pounces  on  it  at  once.  Others  suspend 
themselves  on  threads,  others  sit  motionless  on 
the  ground  and  catch  their  prey  at  a  jump;  after 
rendering  it  helpless  by  entangling  it  in  their 
web  they  carry  it  off  to  their  lair  and  suck  its 
blood.  According  to  al-Pjähiz  the  spiders  young 
are  among  the  most  wonderful  of  existing  things 
because  they  are  able  to  spin  without  being  taught. 
The  spider  lays  eggs  out  of  which  come  small 
worms  which,  after  three  days,  change  into  spiders; 
the  act  of  copulation  lasts  a  very  long  time,  Damirl 
describes  how  the  male  approaches  the  female.  — 
Spiders  webs  arc  applied  to  external  wounds  to 
stay  the  flow  of  blood  ;  they  are  also  used  for 
polishing  cornishcd  silver.  The  spiders  themselves 
when  pounded,  are  said  to  be  a  good  remedy 
against  mucous  fever  etc.  —  According  to  the 
tradition  a  spider  once  saved  Muhammad  from  a 
great  danger.  When  during  the  llujjra  he  and 
Abu  Bakr  had  sought  refuge  in  a  cave  the 
Kuraiih  who  pursued  him  found  a  spider  web  in 
its  opening.  They  therefore  gave  up  the  search 
thinking  that  no  one  could  have  entered  the  cave 
a  short  time  previously.  This  and  similar  legends 
are  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  spider  makes  its 
web  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  —  Sürat  al-An- 
kabiit  is  the  title  of  sQra  29.  —  Cp.  also  the  article 
AH'!  UK I. All. 

Bibliography'.  KazwTnl  (cd.  Wustcnf.),  i. 

439;  iJnmirf  (Cairo,  1298),  ii.  132  et  scq. 

(J.  Ruska.) 

ANMÜDADJ  ,  arabiciscd  from  the  Persian 
numuda ,  model,  pattern. 

ANNA,  a  coin  and  weight  in  British  India. 
The  coin  equals  X/i 6  of  a  rupee  [q.v.] 

ANÖSHARWAN,  Arabic  form  of  the  name 
assumed  by  l£hosraw  I  (Tabari,  cd.  dc  Goeje,  i. 
862),  PchlevI  artôsJiak-ntwâny  Päzend  andsh-ntâny 
‘of  immortal  soul’  ;  in  Persian  it  has  become 
NOshlrawän  (Firdawsl),  explained  as  nüshîn-rawân, 
of  gentle  soul  ( 'Bur  hand  Kat?}.  —  It  is  also  the 
name  of  a  son  of  Manû£ihr  and  a  daughter  of 
Mahinüd  of  Qbazna,  who  was  amir  of  Ojurdjän 
from  420—434  (1029—1042;  Ibn  al-Atblr  ix. 
262  14).  [cp.  NDsijirwän].  (Cl.  IIuart.) 

ANÔSHARWÀN  u.  KhAlid  m.  Muhammad 
AL-KashAxI,  wazlr  of  the  Scldjufcs  Mahmud  (521  =s 
1127)  and  Mas'üd  (528=530=  1134—1136),  and 
from  526 — 528  (1132 — 1134)  of  the  caliph  al- 
Mustarshid  bi’lläh.  Anösharwän  was  greatly  honou¬ 
red  by  his  contemporaries,  and  especially  praised 
in  many  poems  by  poets  of  his  time,  because  he 
was  an  author  himself  and  liked  the  society  of 
poets.  lie  composed  memoirs  in  Persian  on  the 
events  of  his  time,  entitled  Futur  zamân  al-fudür 
wa^udUr  zamân  al-futûr ,  which  were  later  trans¬ 
lated  into  Arabic  by  cIm5d  al-Din  [q.v.].  Al- 
Bondärl’s  abridged  version  of  this  translation  has 
been  .edited  by  Houtsma  (, Recueil  dt  textes  relat. 
à  rhist .  des  Seldjoucides ,  ii).  Another  work  by 
him,  entitled  A raf(hat  al-Ma^dur  is  mentioned  by 
al-WarawInf  (ed.  MlrzS  Muhammad,  p.  4)  and 
Khalifa,  but  is  not  extant.  It  was  Anösharwän 
who  encouraged  al-Harlrl  to  compose  his  famous 
makUmas .  He  died  in  Ramadan  532  (Mai  1138). 


Bibliography*.  Recueil  dg  text  a  relat,  h 
rhist .  des  Seldjoucides ,  ii.  preface;  lbn  al-Alhlr 
(ed.  Tomb.),  x.  xi;  Sibt  b.  al-l)jawxl,  MS.  Leiden. 
ANSÄB  (a.),  plural  of  Nu\ub  or  Nu{b  [q.v.]« 
al-ANÇÂR  (a.),  ‘the  helpers’,  title  of  the 
believers  of  Medina  who  received  and  assisted 
the  prophet  after  his  flight  from  Mekka.  They  are 
sometimes  called  more  explicitly  Ansar  al-Nabt, 
‘the  helpers  of  the  prophet*.  The  word  is  probably 
the  plural  of  //aj/r,  which  however  does  not  occur 
in  the  *cnse  of  the  religious  term  in  question.  To 
express  the  singular  the  patronymic  form  an{ârl 
was  derived  from  the  plural  Ansar  ;  this  form 
however  is  aUo  u>cd  as  a  patronymic  in  the  sense 
of  ‘descending  from  one  of  the  An^ir*  and  as  an 
adjective  ‘belonging  to  the  An^ar*,  and  forms  the 
plural  <;///<//  iyû/t.  In  making  Jesus  call  the  disciples 
helpers  of  God  (Sura  3,  45;  6l,  *4)  Muhammad 
seems  to  play  on  the  resemblance  of  the  word 
wiih  the  name  of  the  Christians;  the  idea 

that  the  believers  should  be  helpers  of  Alläh  is 
several  times  expressed  by  Muhammad.  He  men¬ 
tions  the  Ansar  with  special  distinction  together 
with  the  MuhadjirTin  [q.  v.]  as  those  who  led 
the  way,  and  who  arc  followed  by  the  other 
believers  (Sura  9,  101);  besides  Süra  9,  lt3  this  is 
the  only  passage  in  the  Koriin  in  which  the 
word  is  directly  applied  to  the  faithful  of  Medina. 

At  a  time  when  Muhammad’s  doctrines  had 
rendered  his  position  at  Mekka  very  precarious,  he 
succeeded  in  creating  an  interest  in  Islam  in  a 
number  of  men  from  Medina  who  had  come  to 
Mekka  for  the  pilgrimage.  Having  assured  himself 
of  their  protection  he  emigrated  to  Medina  (A.D. 
622)  and  found  there  the  promised  assistance  for 
himself  and  for  his  community,  part  of  whom 
were  living  in  the  directest  poverty  and  had  to  rely 
on  the  material  help  of  their  friends  at  Medina; 
he  also  found  assistance  in  spreading  his  faith. 
At  first  the  followers  of  Muhammad  were  chiefly 
members  of  the  Mcdlnitc  tribe  of  Khazradj,  and 
the  name  Ansär  must  be  understood  as  referring 
to  them;  the  tribe  of  Aws  kept  back  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  was  partly  even  hostile  to  the  prophet; 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Ansâr  themselves  not  a 
few*  made  a  distinction  betw*ecn  the  assistance 
which  they  were  prepared  to  render  to  Muhammad 
as  prophet  and  as  statesman.  The  community 
of  believers  at  Medina  is  thus  divided  into 
MuhädjirQn  and  Ansar,  and  the twp constituent 
parts  remained  distinctly  separate,  although  the 
prophet  strove  from  the  very  beginning  to  knit 
them  together  as  closely  as  possible  by  establish¬ 
ing  the  bond  of  brotherhood  between  indivi¬ 
dual  MuhSdjirQn  and  Ansär.  The  most  intimate 
companions  of  the  prophet  always  belonged  to. 
the  circle  of  the  companions  of  the  flight;  and 
within  the  Ansär  themselves  there  remained  cer¬ 
tain  pre-islämic  tribal  contrasts,  which  however 
never  again  became  as  acute  as  before.  The  duty 
of  supporting  the  poor,  although  involving  a  very 
pressing  burden,  was  fulfilled  by  the  Ansär  in 
a  most  self-sacrificing  spirit;  for  the  rest  the  ‘as¬ 
sistance’  rendered  was  at  first  chiefly  of  a  defen¬ 
sive  character,  it  was  only  reluctantly  that  they 
lent  their  aid  for  the  offensive  wars  of  the  faith, 
and  none  of  the  Ansar  took  part  in  the  first 
struggles  against  Mekka.  The  want  of  enthusiasm 
shown  by  the  Ansär  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  duty  was  a  source  of  much  anxiety  for  the 
prophet;  he  relied  however  on  the  help  of  Alläh, 
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where  the  help  of  men  was  not  forthcoming. 
Graduait/  the  helper«  became  his  subjects.  While 
expected  to  advance  bis  cause  they  were  also 
prohibited  from  rendering  any  form  of  assistance 
to  his  enemies;  they  were  commanded  e.  g.  to 
lay  information  with  Mutiammad  against  their 
pagan  relatives.  At  the  same  time  they  preserved 
up  to  a  certain  point  the  right  of  criticism,  and 
demanded  respect  for  their  persons,  which  Mu* 
hammed  was  ready  to  accord.  —  The  Ansär  had 
no  reason  to  regret  their  espousal  of  the  cause 
of  the  prophet;  ‘Allfth  helps  those  wo  help  him* 
was  a  saying  of  Muhammad,  which  did  not  remain 
unfulfilled.  After  passing  through  the  critical  period 
the  community  of  the  Ansar  soon  began  to  flourish  ; 
rich  spoils  of  war  flowed  into  the  town,  and  trade 
improved.  After  the  taking  of  Mekka  many  Ansär 
feared  that  Muhammad  might  transfer  the  seat  of 
government  to  that  town,  but  he  allayed  their 
fears  by  saying  that  he  wished  to  live  where  they 
lived  and  to  die  where  they  died.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  could  have  found  in  the  population  of 
no  other  town  such  trustworthy  supports  of  his 
ecclesiastical  state  as  the  Ansar  had  gradually  be¬ 
come.'  Vet  it  was  the  fate  of  the  Ansar  to  see 
the  noble  population  of  Mekka,  who  formerly 
had  opposed  the  prophet  in  every  possible  way, 
loaded  with  tokens  of  his  favour  [cp.  further  the 
article  muiiammad.] 

Although  the  Muslim  monarchy  after  Muham¬ 
mads  death  was  at  first  elective,  the  Ansär  did 
not  succeed  in  securing  the  dignity  of  caliph  for 
one  of  their  number;  and  when  it  had  become 
hereditary  in  a  dynasty  of  the  Koraish  belonging 
to  Mekka  they  were  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
succession.  They  became  however  the  classical 
types  of  Muslim  piety,  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  Muhammad  and  pre-eminent  in  the  science  of 
tradition.  This  distinction  was  their  answer  to  the 
pride  of  the  Mekkans,  which  occasionally  found 
expression  in  venomous  words;  they  could  also 
appeal  to  the  fact  that  they  alone  had  rendered 
assistance  to  the  persecuted  believers  in  their 
direct  need,  and  the  recognition  which  their  con¬ 
duct  had  received  from  the  prophet.  Like  the  Ko¬ 
raish  they  traced  back  their  excellence  to  the 
character  of  their  noble  ancestors  and  opposed 
the  confident  pride  of  the  Koraish  in  their  an¬ 
cestral  nobility  by  an  embellished  version,  pro¬ 
bably  invented  at  that  time  and  for*  this  purpose, 
of  their  own  early  history,  which  told  of  glorious 
past  in  South  Arabia,  their  traditional  home;  it 
is  probable  that  the  famous  contrast  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Arabs  established  by  the 
genealogists,  had  its  chief  source  in  the  jealous 
imagination  of  the  Ansar  (sec  Goldzihcr,  Muham- 
medanischc  Studien ,  i.  93  et  seq.)  Yet  their  chief 
pride  was  in  the  name  of  Ansâr,  which  they 
preferred  to  their  former  much  praised  tribal 
names  of  Medina. 

Bibliography.  A.  Sprenger,  Das  Leben 
und  die  Lehre  des  Mohammad  ;  A.  M  tiller,  Der 
Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abendland  ;  II.  Grimme, 
Mohammed ;  Cactani,  Annali  dell  'Islam  ;  D.  S. 
Margoliouth,  Mohammed  and  the  rise  of  lslam\ 
II.  Kcckcndorf,  Mohammed  und  die  Seinen. 

(II.  Rkckrndork.) 

'ANÇARA  (dialectical  form  canferetff),  name  of 
a  festival  celebrated  in  North  Africa  and  other 
places  on  the  24.  June  (according  to  the  Julian 
calendar),  by  lighting  fires  of  plants  which  produce 


much  smoke,  (cp.  our  fires  on  theday  of  John 
the  Baptist)  and  by  similar  usages;  the  object 
being  to  produce  a  wet  and  therefore  fruitful  year 
by  sympathetic  magic.  According  to  Doxy,  Sup • 
pliment ,  Ü.  181,  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
hebr.  rni$  (TV$y>  pentecost. 

Bibliography.  Besides  Dozy  lot.  cit.  and 
the  books  quoted  there:  Doutté,  Merrâkech ,  i. 
377;  Westermarck,  Midsummer  customs  in 
Morocco  ( Folklore ,  1905);  Bel,  La  population 
musulmane  de  Tlemcen  in  Revue  des  etudes 
ethnograph.  et  sociology  1908;  Destaing,  Fites 
et  coutumes  saisonnières  chex  les  béni  Snous  in 
Revue  Africaine ,  p.  362  et  seq. 

ANÇÂRl  (Abu  IsmâcÜ  cAbd  Allah  b.  Abu 
Mansûr  Muhammad),  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  Persian  mystics,  usually  called  Plr-i 
Ansär  or  (after  his  birth-place)  Plr-i  Hiri,  his 
nisba  indicating  that  he  boasted  of  Arab  descent  (he 
is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
Abu  Aiyûb  al-Ansärl).  The  year  of  his  birth  is 
396  (1006),  that  of  his  death  481  (1088).  Ansär! 
is  the  author  of  several  Arabic  and  Persian  works, 
the  titles  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Ethé  and 
£hukowski  in  the  books  quoted  below.  The  best 
known  of  them  are  his  Prayers  ( Munadjat ) 
which  have  been  frequently  printed  (Teheran, 
1299,  1304;  India,  1286,  1297). 

Bibliography :  Suyütf,  fabulât  al-mufas • 
sirîn  (cd.  Mcursingc),  p,  15;  Qhahabî,  fabulât 
al- huff üz  (cd.  Wüstcnf.)  p.  24  ;  Djäml,  Nafahât 
al-utis  (Calcutta),  p.  212;  Ethé  in  the  Grundriss 
der  iran.  Philot .,  ii.  282;  Zhukowski  in  Wostol - 
niya  Zam'ctli ,  p.  79  et  seq . 

AL-ANfÂKl  (Dâwüd  b.  cOmar  al-Darîr),  Arabie 
writer  on  medicine,  born  at  Antioch  as  a 
son  of  the  ra5Is  of  Karyat  Sid!  Habib  al-Nadjdjär» 
in  spite  of  his  blindness  he  travelled  extensively, 
and  visited  Asia  Minor  where  he  learned  Greek, 
in  order  to  study  the  sources  of  his  science  in 
in  the  original  texts.  Later  he  lived  at  Damascus 
and  Cairo  and  died  in  1008  (1599)  at  Mekka, 
where  he  had  resided  less  than  a  year. 

His  chief  work  is  a  great  compendium  of  the 
whole  science  of  medicine  Tadhkirat  uli  * l-albâb 
wa  ' t-d/ümi '  H  'l-ca$ab  aNudjâb,  printed  at  Cairo 
1308-1309=1324  (Dàail  by  a  pupil,  and,  on 
the  margin,  a  treatise  on  Therapeutics,  entitled 
al-Nuzha  al-mubhidja  fl  tashidh  al-adhhân  wa 
tcldll  al-amzid/a ),  cp.  Leclerc,  in  the  Notices  et 
Extraits ,  xxiii,  p.  xiii.  The  ars  amatoria  having 
always  been  considered  as  an  appendix  to  medical 
science,  he  prepared  an  abridgment  of  the  work 
of  Muhammad  al-Sarrädj  (died  500  =  1 106)  on 
lx) vc,  entitled  Tazyln  al-aswal  hi  taf(il  ( tartib ) 
ash  waft  al-uduhâly  printed  Bülafc  1281,  1291; 
Cairo,  1 279,  1305,  1 308;  cp.  Koscgartcn,  Chrestom . 
arab.,  p.  22;  A.  v.  Kremcr,  Ideen ,  p.  408;  Gold- 
ziher,  in  the  Sitzungsber .  d.  Wien.  Akademie , 
rhil.-hist.  Classe ,  lxxviii,  513  et  seq.,  n°  vii.  In 
addition  to  a  few  smaller  treatises  on  his  science 
he  wrote  a  book  on  the  philosophers  stone  Risâla 
fi  'l-{air  wa  'NukUb  (de  Slane,  Cat.  d.  mss. 
ar.  de  la  Bibl.  Nationale,  n°  2625,  s)  and  one 
on  the  application  of  astrology  to  medicine  Un» 
mTulhâilj  fl  cilm  alfa  la  k  (ibid.,  n°  2357,  9).  . 
Bibliography.  MuhibbI,  R’kulâjat  al - 
Athar,  ii.  140 — 149;  Leclerc,  Histoire  de  la 
médecine  arabe,  ii.  304;  Wüstcnfeld,  Geschichte 
der  arab.  Aerzte  und  Naturforscher ,  N#.  275; 
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Brockel  mann,  Gack.  d.  armb.  Litter ^  IL  364. 

(Brockklmamn.) 

▲X^ANTÄICI  (Yahyl  bw  Sa'ld),  Arabic 
aslhor  who  continued  the  history  of  Eutychius 
[q.  v.]»  The  work  which  dealt  with  the  years  from 
326—417  (938 — 1036)  was  completed  at  Antioch, 
where  the  author  had  gone  in  405  (10x4/1015). 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  born  in  Egypt  where 
he  had  spent  the  first  35 — 40  years  of  his  life, 
and  that  he  died  in  458  (1066). 

Bibliography:  V.  von  Rosen,  Imperator 

Wasilii  Bolgaroboitza  etc.  (St.  Petersburg,  1883); 

Brockelmann,  Gesck,  d.  arab.  Litter .,  i.  148; 

Wasilew,  IVtzantiya  i  Arabia  iib,  58  et  seq, 

ANJÂKIYA  (the  classical  antiochia),  a  town 
In  Northern  Syria,  situated  in  the  very  produc¬ 
tive  and  beautiful  plain  of  the  lower  Orontcs 
valley,  not  very  far  from  the  rivers  mouth,  (about 
14  miles  in  a  straight  line)  under  36°  10'  North. 
Lat.  and  36°  6 '  East.  Long.  (Greenw.) 

Antakiya  was  founded  in  B.C.  300  by  Sclcucus  I 
in  place  of  two  unimportant  older  Greek  colonics; 
as  the  residence  of  art-loving  rulers  and  as  an 
important  emporium  of  trade,  it  soon  became  the 
capital  of  Syria,  and  was  later  regarded  as  the 
most  important  and  most  populous  city  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire  after  Rome  and  Alexandria, 
and  as  the  capital  of  all  the  Asiatic  provinces. 
Its  gradual  decay  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Säsanid  empire  which  caused  the  regions  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  be  more  and  more  re¬ 
moved  from  the  sphere  of  its  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  influence.  This  was  followed  in  499  by  the 
complete  separation  of  the  Persian  Ncstorian  Church 
from  the  Church  of  the  West,  with  the  result  that 
Antakiya  lost  its  primacy  over  the  Christians  of 
Babylonia.  It  had  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  kings  to  weaken  the  Asiatic  centre  of  the  Roman 
power.  As  early  as  260  the  town  was  besieged 
and  captured  by  ShäpQr  I,  who  transplanted  a 
large  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  Lijundëshâpûr 
in  Susiana  (cp.  Tabari,  i.  827).  Again  in  the  vi. 
century  Antakiya  was  the  principal  object  of  the 
expeditions  of  the  Persians.  Khosraw  I  Anöshar- 
wän  captured  and  destroyed  the  town  in  538, 
and  deported  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants 
into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ktcsiphon,  where 
a  town  called  RQmiya  was  built  for  them  exactly 
on  the  plan  of  the  Syrian  Antakiya  ;  cp.  Noldeke, 
Gesch .  d,  Perser  und  Araber  zur  Zeit  der  Sasa - 
niden  (Leiden,  1879),  p.  165,  239;  Streck,  Baby¬ 
lonien  nach  den  arab .  Geographen ,  ii.  (1901), 
p.  266  ei  seq . 

Apart  from  the  two  devastations  by  the  Persian 
kings  the  decay  of  the  town  was  accelerated  by 
terrible  earthquakes  which  occurred  with  extra- 
ordinaiy  frequency.  During  the  first  five  centuries 
of  our  era  no  fewer  than  ten  great  earthquakes 
arc  counted,  one  of  which  (in  526)  claimed  250000 
victims.  The  emperor  Justinian  rebuilt  the  town 
on  its  ruins  after  the  destruction  by  Khosraw  I, 
but  it  was  restored  in  considerably  less  than  its 
previous  size.  Antakiya  was  occupied  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  year  17  (638);  cp.  al-Bclädhorl  (ed.  de 
Goeje),  p.  132;  Weil,  Gesch .  d,  Chalifen ,  i.  79 
et  seq.\  A.  Müller,  Der  Islam  im  Morgen -  und 
Abendland ,  i.  259;  and  the  Muslims  remained  in 
possession  of  the  town  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
defeat  which  the  inhabitants  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Byzantines  in  69  (688;  cp.  Weil,  loc,  cit.y 
.  470).  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  year 


355/966  (according  to  Cedrennri  or  at  the  latest 
358/969  (according  to  the  Araoic  sources)  that 
Antakiya  was  wrested  from  the  HamdSnids  by 
Burtzes,  the  bold  general  of  the  Greek  emperor 
Nikephoros  Phokas,  assisted  by  a  traitor  among 
the  Arabs  (an  earlier  attempt  to  gain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  town,  which  Nikephoros  Phokas  him¬ 
self  had  undertaken  in  the  spring  of  355/966, 
had  proved  unsuccessful);  cp.  Freytag  in  the 
Zeit  sehr,  d.  Deutsch,  Morgen l,  Gescllsch,y  xi.  213, 
230;  Weil,  loc,  cit,y  iii,  18;  À.  Müller,  loc.  citn 
i.  574.  For  more  than  a  century  Antakiya  re¬ 
mained  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  Byzantine  em¬ 
pire  against  Islam.  After  473  (1080)  it  had  to 
pay  tribute  to  Muslim,  the  eUkaiüd  prince  of 
Mosul  (Mawsil),  and  in  477  (10S3)  it  passed 
again  under  Muhammadan  rule,  the  treachery  of 
the  Greek  governor  having  opened  the  gates  of 
the  town  to  Sulaimän  I,  the  Scldjüfc  sultan  of 
Iconiuni.  A  dispute  broke  out  between  SulaimOn 
and  Muslim  regarding  the  possession  of  the  town, 
and  the  latter  was  killed  in  478  (1085)  in  a 
battle  near  Antakiya,  Sulaimän  died  soon  after¬ 
wards  (479  =  10S6),  whereupon  Muslim’s  lieute¬ 
nant  invoked  the  intervention  of  Malikshäh  who 
established  order  by  appointing  Yäghi  Basün 
amir  of  the  town.  The  latter  was  still  ruler  of 
Antakiya  when  the  army  of  the  Crusaders  ap¬ 
peared  before  its  walls  on  21  October  1097. 

The  town  was  protected  by  strong  and  exten¬ 
sive  fortifications  as  well  as  by  the  natural  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  siege  presented 
considerable  diflicultics  to  the  Christians.  It  took 
more  than  four  months  to  complete  the  invest¬ 
ment  on  all  sides,  but  os  in  the  cose  of  two 
previous  attacks  it  was  only  possible  to  capture 
Antakiya  by  the  help  of  a  traitor.  On  2.  June 
1908  the  crusaders  stormed  the  town  with  great 
slaughter.  Three  days  later  there  appeared  a  large 
Muslim  army  under  Kerböghä,  the  amir  of  Mosul, 
who  had  set  out  to  raise  the  siege  :  the  Christians 
were  now  besieged  within  the  town,  and  their 
position  soon  became  desperate.  But  their  spirits 
having  been  fired  by  the  alleged  discovery  of  the 
holy  lance,  they  raised  the  siege  on  23.  June  by 
a  bold  sally,  which  was  followed  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  victory  over  the  troops  of  Kerböghä  in 
spite  of  their  great  superiority  in  numbers.  For 
179  years  Antakiya  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Christians  and  became  the  capital  of  a 
principality,  a  vassal  state  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  comprising  the  coast  region  of  Northern 
Syria  from  the  Nähr  Qjaihän  (Pyramus)  in  the 
North  to  the  Nahr  al-Kebir  (near  Lädhjkfya)  in 
the  South  and  including  the  cAmk  depression 
[q.  v.]  and  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  as  far  as 
Shaizar  (Larissa,  to  the  north  west  of  HamSt). 
During  this  period  Antakiya  once  more  expe¬ 
rienced  a  certain  prosperity;  many  new  buildings 
were  erected,  and  the  population  increased  and 
gained  in  wealth  owing  to  the  revival  of  trade. 

The  Christian  rule  in  Northern  Syria  found  a 
sudden  termination  at  the  hands  of  Baibars,  the 
Mamlük  sultan  of  Egypt.  Already  in  660  (1262) 
his  armies  had  devastated  the  principality  of  An¬ 
takiya;  in  666  (1268)  he  proceeded  to  greater 
deeds.  Threatening  thé  town  by  a  sudden  attack 
he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  its  knights 
who  had  met  him  in  the  open  field;  negotiations 
for  a  surrender  having  proved  unsuccessful  he 
attacked  the  town  by  open  force  on  19.  May,  and 
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An|Iklya  fell  into  the  saltans  bands  almost  without 
further  resistance;  16000—17000  Christans  are 
said  to  have  perished  at  the  capture  of  the  town, 
100 000  to  have  been  led  away  to  captivity;  the 
whole  town  including  the  citadel  was  burned 
down,  and  the  spoil  taken  was  enormous;  Antâ- 
kiya  never  recovered  from  this  blow;  it  has  re¬ 
mained  under  Muslim  rule  ever  since,  but  its 
importance  has  decreased  steadily. 

The  situation  of  Antäkiya  is  most  delightful; 
it  lies  in  the  richly-watered  valley  of  the  Orontes 
which  is  here  about  140  feet  wide.  The  favou¬ 
rable  climate  and  the  great  productiveness  of  the 
soil  make  it  one  of  the  fairest  spots  in  the  Hast; 
and  Orientals  praise  Antäkiya  as  the  most  plea¬ 
sant  town  of  Syria  after  Damascus.  The  abundant 
rainfall  to  which  it  is  exposed  —  and  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pctcrmann  has  gained  for  the  town  the 
nickname  al-shckh khïikh a  (=  pissabed,  Wensinck’s 
correction  of  Petcrmann’s  sJl^kllükbà)  produces  a 
most  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  modern  Antakiya  is  situated  in  the  plain 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Orontes  and  extends 
as  far  as  the  slopes  of  mons  Silpius  (Arabic  Habib 
al-Nadjdjâr,  1525  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea) 
which  belongs  to  the  Casius  chain.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  extensive  gardens  in  the  Past,  and 
the  pleasant  fruitful  land  of  the  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings  affords  a  vivid  contrast  with  the  wild 
and  rugged  mountains  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
sharp  outlines  of  which  present  a  very  beautiful 
view.  In  antiquity  the  slopes  of  the  Silpius  were 
covered  with  houses,  hut  the  modern  Antäkiya 
occupies  hardly  a  tenth  part  of  the  space  which 
it  occupied  before  Justinian's  time.  Its  extent  at 
that  period  can  still  he  clearly  determined  by  the 
traces  of  the  ancient  walls  which  suffered  no 
serious  damage  at  the  conquest  of  the  town  by 
Khosraw  I,  and  the  course  of  which  can  still  he 
recognised  everywhere.  The  town  as  re-built  by 
Justinian  occupied  a  smaller  space  within  these 
walls. 

Jfy  far  the  most  interesting  of  Antäkiya’s  ancient 
remains  is  the  enormous  girdle  of  fortifications 
of  which  considerable  portions  are  still  extant; 
it  draws  a  wide  curve  round  the  little  modern 
town  situated  in  the  north  west  comer  of  its 
circumference.  1*he  manybuttressed  walls,  led 
boldly  over  the  heights,  as  well  as  the  enormous 
dimensions  of  the  fortifications  which,  for  the 
medieval  art  of  war,  were  practically  unassail¬ 
able,  still  excite  our  admiration.  Their  length 
is  more  than  16  miles;  enormous  towers  of  de¬ 
fence  rose  from  the  walls  at  distances  of  70 — 80 
paces  from  each  other  (altogether,  it  is  said,  more 
than  360).  The  destruction  of  the  walls  has  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  during  the  last  few  decades,  as 
after  the  last  great  earthquake  (1872)  the  inha¬ 
bitants  received  permission  to  use  them  as  buil¬ 
ding  material  for  their  houses.  The  citadel  built 
by  Nikephoros  Phokas  on  the  Silpius  has  l>ecn 
in  ruins  since  it  was  destroyed  by  Bcibars.  On 
the  Silpius  is  shown  the  martyr’s  tomb  of  the 
‘prophet’  Habib  al-Nadjdjär  (i.  c.  Agabos:  Acts 
II,  2S)  said  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  of 
Antioch;  it  is  regarded  by  the  Muslims  ns  an 
honoured  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  has  given  to 
the  Silpius  its  modern  natne.  'Hie  most  important 
remains  of  antiquity  are  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Silpius,  the  ruins  of  the  colossal  aqueducts 
being  especially  noteworthy.  Of  the  ancient  gates 


a  few  are  still  tolerably  well  preserved;  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  modern  town  has  no  buildings  of 
importance,  the  14  mosques  of  the  town  are  un¬ 
important.  The  houses  give  an  impression  of 
great  poverty  ;  and  the  frequently  recurring  earth¬ 
quakes  have  left  everywhere  vast  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  ruins.  The  mounds  on  which  the  town  is 
built  can  in  many  places  be  clearly  recognised 
as  similar  rubbish  heaps  of  an  older  period. 

The  ancient  Antäkiya  situated  at  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  sea  with  those  leading  from  Syria  to  Asia 
Minor,  was  the  chief  centre  of  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  West;  to-day  trade  and  industry 
are  in  a  state  of  absolute  decay.  The  bazars  are 
unimportant  and  not  much  frequented.  The  most 
considerable  of  local  industries  is  the  manufacture 
of  soap  for  which  Antakiya  is  the  most  important 
town  in  Syria  next  to  Idlib  (S.  E.  of  Haleb). 
Other  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  silk,  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  olives; 
eels  arc  also  caught  in  the  Orontes  in  large 
quantities.  The  appellative  noun  Anfiktya  =s 
‘cover,  carpet’  indicates  the  former  importance  of 
the  town  as  a  seat  of  textile  art;  cp.  Krankel, 
Die  aram .  Fremdwort  im  Arab.  (1886),  p.  44, 
and  Zuhair,  Mtfallaka,  8  (9),  Var. 

In  Antiquity  Selcucia  l’ieria  (Arab.  Salukiya) 
served  as  harbour  of  Antäkiya,  in  the  Middle 
Ages  al-Suwaidïya  situated  farther  to  the  South 
at  the  month  of  the  Orontes.  Both  harbours  are 
now  in  a  state  of  absolute  decay.  The  modern 
Antakiya  suffers  not  only  through  the  want  of  a 
protected  harbour,  but  also  through  the  fact  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  town 
is  not  navigable.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
the  town  in  spite  of  its  magnificent  and  advan¬ 
tageous  situation  never  again  rose  to  any  degree 
of  prosperity  since  it  was  captured  by  Bcibars, 
must  be  sought  in  the  fierce  hatred  with  which 
Muslim  fanaticism  regarded  the  former  capital  of 
Oriental  Christianity.  Another  obstacle  to  econo¬ 
mic  progress  were  the  frequently  recurring  severe 
earthquakes  (see  the  enumeration  in  Ritter,  Erd~ 
kunde ,  xvii.  1 1 55  et  seq.)\  the  most  important 
shocks  of  recent  date  occurred  in  1822  and  1872. 
Since  the  decline  of  Antäkiya  trade  and  traffic 
was  more  and  more  diverted  to  Haleb  (Aleppo). 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  which  was  very 
considerable  in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages 
is  now  greatly  reduced;  in  the  last  decades  a 
slow  increase  of  the  population  can  be  observed. 
In  1853  H.  Pctermanu  counted  about  10000  in¬ 
habitants  (one  third  of  whom  were  Jews  and 
Christians,  chiefly  Greeks  and  Armenians),  another 
estimate  dating  from  1848  states  the  number  as 
17000  (1500  Christians),  later  authorities  give 
only  6000  inhibitants;  Sachau’s  informant  in  1880 
estimated  the  size  of  the  town  as  containing  3500 
houses,  i.  e.  about  17500  inhabitants  (among  whom 
2500  Christians  and  250  Jews);  Cuinct  (1890) 
notes  25  000  inhabitants ,  Badcker  (edition  of 
1900)  28000  inhabitants  (4000  Christians,  a  small 
number  of  Jews).  In  the  Arab  Middle  Ages  An¬ 
täkiya  was  the  capital  of  the  cAwäsim  district 
[q.  V.]  i.  c.  of  the  ‘military  frontier’  erected  against 
Byzantium  on  the  frontier  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 
To-day  Antäkiya  belongs  to  the  wiläyet  of  Haleb 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  Kacim-makäm.  Of  the  five 
existing  ‘patriarchates  of  Antioch’  belonging  to 
the  different  Christian  sects  (on  which  cp.  Neber 
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in  Kaulen’»  Kirchenlexikon,  Freiburg  1882  et  seqn 
L  948  et  seq.)  none  has  bow  its  residence  in 
Antäkiya  itself. 

Bibliography :  The  accounts  of  Antäkiya 
given  by  the  Arabic  geographers  are  collected 
and  translated  in  G.  le  Strange,  Palestine  under 
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I.  Guidi  in  the  R  end  icon  ti  della  reale  a  read, 
dei  I.incei,  scr.  iv.  vol.  7  (Rome  1897)  is  valuable; 
it  possibly  goes  back  to  a  Syriac  original  and 
cannot  have  l>ccn  composed  before  Nikephoros 
Phokas  i.c.  before  A.D.  968;  important  correc¬ 
tions  to  Guidi's  edition  derived  from  a  Bodleian 
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used  in  the  universal  geography  of  UâdjdjI 
Khalifa  entitled  Djihan  Kurna  (Stambul  1145  = 
1732,  p.  595  et  seq.) —  Abu  ’1-Hasan  al-Mukhtar 
b.  Butlän  (died  455  =  1063)  describes  his  ex¬ 
periences  at  Haleb,  and  Antäkiya  in  a  Risîila 
which  was  largely  used  by  Yakut  in  his  article 
on  Antäkiya  ( al-Mtfdjam ,  cd.  Wiistcnf.,  i.  382 
et  seq.)*,  cp.  on  I  bn  Butlan  :  G.  lc  Strange,  loe. 
cit.,  p.  7;  Brockclmann,  loc.  cit .,  i.  4 1 3  ;  llecr, 
Die  hist .  und  geogr.  Quellen  in  Yakut's  geogr. 
Wortcrb .  (1898),  p.  22. 

II.  On  the  history  of  Antäkiya  during  the 
crusades  cp.  F.  Wilkcn,  Gesch.  d.  Kreuzzüge 
(Leipzig  1807—1832),  i.  173—263;  ii.  52,  300, 
349,  380;  iii.  ii.  143;  vii.  523  et  seq.*,  II.  Kugler, 
Gesch .  d.  Kreuzzüge  (Berlin  1 880),  p.  44 — 56, 
89 — 95,  1 16,  218,  389-390;  K.  Röhricht,  Gesch . 
des  Königreiches  Jerusalem  (lioo — 1 291)  (Inns¬ 
bruck,  1898),  index;  R.  Röhricht,  Gesch.  des 
ersten  Kreuzzuges  (Innsbruck,  1901),  p.  108 — 152; 
cp.  also  Weil,  Gesch .  der  Chalifen ,  iii.  (1851), 
p.  163 — 169  (events  of  the  years  1097-1098. 

III.  Of  books  of  travel  the  following  are 
worthy  of  notice:  R.  Pococke,  Beschreib ;  des 
Morgenlandes ,  german  ed.  by  Breyer  and  Schrebcr 
(Erlangen,  1 791),  ii.  273 — 280;  Pococke  who 
visited  the  East  in  1737  is  the  first  author  who 
gives  topographical  details.  —  C.  Niebuhr,  Reise- 
beschr.  nach  Arabien  (1774  et  seq.)  iii.  15 — 18 
(corrects  Pococke's  plan  of  Antäkiya  in  several 
details);  J.  Ruscgger,  Reisen  in  Europa ,  Asien 
und  Afrika  (1847),  i.  363 — 373;  Chcsney,  The 
expedition  for  the  survey  to  the  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  (London,  1850),  i.  425  et  seq.*, 
Sandreczki,  Reise  nach  Mosul  und  durch  Kur¬ 
distan  nach  Urmia  (Stuttgart,  1857),  iii.  467 
et  seq .  H.  Peterman n,  Reisen  im  Orient  (Leipzig, 


!  1867),  ii.  366  et  seq E.  Sachau,  Reise  in  Syrien 

und  Mesopotamien  (Leipzig  1883),  p.  462  et  seq. 

IV.  The  following  works  give  comprehensive 
accounts  of  Antäkiya  :  Ottfr.  Müller,  Antiquitates 
Antiochenae ,  Göttingen,  1839;  K.  Ritter,  Erd¬ 
kunde,  xvii,  1147 — 1210;  E.  Reclus,  Konvelle 
géographie  univers,  ix.,  766  et  seq.;  Streber  in 
Kaulen' s  Kirchenlexikon  (Freiburg,  1SS2  et  seq.), 
i.  94t — 945;  V.  Cuinct,  La  Turquie  d'Asie 
(Paris,  1890  et  seq. ),  ii.  193 — 197;  J.  Benzingcr 
in  Pauly-Wissowa’s  Realeneyllop.  der  klass „ 
A  lier  tu  m  s  -ci s  sense  h . ,  i.  2442 — 2445;  R*  Förster, 
Antiochia  am  Oronti  s  in  the  Jahrb.  des  deutsch, 
arehacolog.  Instituts ,  xii  (1897),  p.  103 — 149 
(an  important  historical  account  of  the  building 
of  the  town).  S.  Krau.ss,  Antioche  in  the  Revue 
d.  ctud.  Juives ,  1902,  u1  89  (collects  and  dis¬ 
cusses  all  the  accounts  found  in  Jewish  sources 
concerning  the  foundation  of  Antakiya,  the 
history  of  the  town  until  A.  D.  70,  the  Christians 
of  the  town,  and  the  Byzantine  and  Arabic 
periods);  Badekcr,  Palaestina  und  Syrien,  5.  ed. 
(1900),  p.  427—433-  (Strei  k.) 

CANTAR(A)  n.  Sijai»hAp  n;  cAmr  (according  to 
others  b.  Wmr  I».  Sit  add  ad)  11.  Ml’ âwiya  ai.-MssI, 
an  ancient  Arabic  poet  who  flourished  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  vi.  century,  two  generations 
before  the  victory  of  Islam.  lie  was  the  son  of 
or  black  slave-girl  called  Zabiba,  and  is  therefore 
counted  among  the  Aghribat  aKArab,  ‘the  ravens 
of  the  Arabs’;  It  was  not  until  he  was  grown  up 
that  his  bravery  won  him  his  father's  recognition 
as  a  legitimate  member  of  the  family.  According 
to  Noldekc’s  observation  ( Eiinf  Moallaqat  etc. 
ii.  9)  he  betrays  himself  as  a  half-caste  in  lines 
25  and  27  of  his  Mu'allaka,  where  like  a  true 
upstart,  he  refers  to  black  slaves  in  somewhat 
contemptuous  terms.  It  is  not  very  probable  that 
he  was  known  by  the  nick-name  al-Falha’,  lof 
the  cleft  lip’,  as  in  that  case  he  would  hardly 
have  represented  a  man  with  this  infirmity  in  his 
Mucallaka  (line  41;  Nüldckc,  toe.  eit.  p.  IO,  note 
l).  cAntar(a)  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war 
of  Dali  is  and  Ghabrä’  (cp.  A.  Mtillcr,  Der  Islam 
im  Morgen-  und  Abendland ,  i.  5  et  seq.),  and  in 
his  old  age  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the 
tribe  of  Taiyi7.  He  has  become  the  most  popular 
Arab  hero  whose  memory  is  still  preserved  in 
the  romance  of  cAntar  [q.v.]  and  in  numerous 
place  names  (cp.  Goldzihcr,  in  Globus  lxiv, 
65 — 67).  i  lis  poems,  although  for  the  most  part 
only  preserved  in  fragments,  were  held  in  such 
estimation,  that  al-AMam  [q.v.]  gave  them  a  place 
in  his  collection  of  the  six  poets.  The  only  com¬ 
plete  poem  of  his  which  survives,  is  ranked  as 
one  of  the  Mucallakät.  It  is  a  typical  ka^îda,* 
unusual  only  in  the  length  of  the  nasib,  which 
owing  to  the  insertion  of  several  descriptions  and 
similes  extends  to  33  lines.  He  similarly  breaks 
through  the  conventional  form  of  the  nasib  in 
poem  n°  20  (of  Ahlwardt’s  ed.),  where  he  combines  it 
with  praise  of  himself.  It  may  be  in  allusion  to  this 
that  a  later  poet  prefixed  to  his  Munllaka  that 
line  in  which  he  complains  that  the  poets  had 
left  him  nothing  lto  patch’.  In  an  erotic  scene  of 
his  Mucallaka,  line  64  et  seq.,  his  manner  is  quite 
modern,  recalling  almost  the  style  of  ‘Omar  b. 
Aid  Rabfa  (Noldcke,  toe,  cit.,  p.  43).  A  noteworthy 
feature  of  his  technique  is  the  comparatively 
frequent  occurrence  of  enjambment  (e.g.  15,  c,,  10 ; 

2°,  9,  13,  14). 
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Bibliograf  hy:  Aghßnl,  vii,  I»  cd.,  p. 
148—153,  2 .  cd.,  p.  141—146;  Ibn  Kotaiba, 
Kitïïb  al-S&^r  (cd.  dc  Goeje),  p.  130 — 134; 
Munyat  al-Nafsi  fl  Adftr  c An  tar  a  b.  Sàaddüd 
al- Ab  si  Intifchab  Iskendcr  Agha  Abkarius  (Bairut, 
1864);  Dlwfin:  W.  Ahlwardt,  The  Divans  of 
the  six  ancient  Arabie  poets  EnnUbiga  etc. 
(London  1870),  p.  33—52,  app.  p.  178—183; 
Diwan  ' Antara  (Bairut,  1888, 1901,  Impr.  Scient; 
Cairo,  1315);  W.  Ahlwardt,  Bemerkungen  über 
die  Achtheit  der  alten  Arabischen  Gedichte 
(Greifswald,  1872),  p.  50 — 57;  H.  Thorbecke, 
iAntarah  ein  vorislamischer  Dichter  (Leipzig, 
1867);  Th.  Küldckc,  f  ünf  Mo<allaqät  übersetzt 
und  erklärt ,  II  ( Sitzungsber .  d.  Kaiserl.  Aka¬ 
demie  der  iVissensch.  in  Wien ,  phil.-hist.  CI , 
exlii;  Wien  1900),  p.  1 — 49;  Brockclmann, 
Gesch.  d.  arab.  Litter .  L  22.  (Bkockki.mann). 
«ANTAR  R  omance  of;  Arab.  Sir  at  « Anlar ,  a 
popular  treatment  of  old  material  similar  to  the 
Sir  at  Banl  Hilal the  Sir  at  a  l- Zakir  etc.  (cp. 
Brockelmann,  Gesch .  d.  arab .  Litter .,  ii.  62).  The 
Slrat  cAntar  shows  clear  traces  of  the  traditions 
on  which  it  is  based.  Essential  features  of  this 
model  badawl  arc  already  found  in  the  account 
which  the  Kitab  al-Aghanl  (l.  ed.  vii.  148;  2. 
cd.  vii.  153)  gives  of  the  poet  «Antara  (q.v.  ;for 
the  secondary  form  «Antar  there  is  evidence  already 
in  the  commentary  to  the  Hamäsa,  ed.  Frcytag, 
i.  108  ,):  his  descent  from  the  slave-girl  Zabiba, 
his  reception  into  his  father's  family  on  account 
of  his  brave  deeds,  his  love  of  «Abla,  his  treacherous 
murder  at  the  hands  of  Wizr  b.  Djäbir,  called 
al-Asad  al-Rahis.  The  story  was  amplified  by  the 
insertion  of  numerous  elements  belonging  to  other 
cycles;  it  is  now  known  in  two  recensions, 
that  of  Hidjilz  ( al-Slra  al-hi\ljâzlya )  which  is  more 
detailed,  and  the  shorter  Syrian  recension  ( al-Slra 
al-shamlya )  with  which  the  Babylonian  recension 
( al-Slra  al-irakiya)  is  probably  identical.  The 
date  of  the  origin  of  these  recensions  cannot  be 
fixed  with  any  certainty.  The  '  earliest  authority 
quoted  is  al-AsmarI  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
rfiwl  of  the  old  «Antara  poems  but  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  work  in  question,  in  which  but 
little  is  found  of  the  genuine  poems.  The  Bairut 
edition  mentions  a  certain  VQsuf  b.  IsmäfIl  al-misrl 
(perhaps  identical  with  Ibn  Khallikän’s  Yüsuf  b. 
lsmacil  Abu  '1-Mahäsin)  as  collector  of  the  Sira . 
The  statement  of  Ibn  Abl  Usaibica,  that  Abu 
Mu ’ai  y  ad  Muhammad  b.  al-Mudjalli  b.  al-Sa’igh 
abcAntarI  (lived  aliout  540  =  1 145)  collected 
stories  concerning  «Antar  is  worthy  of  attention. 
We  may  assume  that  the  stories  about  the  hero 
and  poet  «Antara  re-cast  in  the  form  of  a  novel, 
became  at  an  early  period  the  subject  of  the 
recitations  of  professional  story-tellers;  a  man  of 
literary  tendencies  may  now  and  again  have  put 
together  the  various  recensions  known  to  him, 
but  the  work  of  re-constructing  the  popular  talc 
did  not  cease  at  any  given  time  and  is  still  in 
progress. 

B ibliogr aphy\  Bibliographical  details  in 
Chauvin,  Bibliographie  des  ouvrages  arabes ,  iii. 
113  et  seq .  (to  the  Mss.  there  must  now  be 
added:  Ahlwardt,  Vers .  d.  arab .  JIss.  d,  König l, 
Bibi.  tu  Berlin ,  n#  9123 — 9 1 37);  Pertsch,  Die 
ar .  Ifss.  d.  JiersogL  Bibliothek  tu  Gotha ,  iv. 
363  et  seq,,  v.  53  el  seq,  —  Chief  editions: 
Cairo  1306 — 1311  in  32  parts  (d/uz)  and  Bairut 
1 868 — 1871  in  154  books  (2.  cd.)  and  1883 — 1885 


in  6  volumes.  The  Cairo  edition  represents  the 
recension  of  I£14jftz,  the  Beirut  edition  probably 
that  of  Syria.  —  About  a  third  of  the  whole 
was  translated  by  Hamilton  (Terrick)  Antar, 
a  Bedueen  romance  (London  1819-1820;  4  vols.); 
L.  M.  Dévie,  Les  aventures  <f  Antar,  fils  dc 
Cheddad,  roman  arabe  des  temps  ante-islamiques 
i.  (Paris,  1864).  (M.  Hartmann.) 

«ANTARÏ  (a.),  a  word  derived  from  «Antar 
[q.  v.]f  denoting  in  Egypt  (1)  a  reciter  of  the 
romance  of  «Antar  and  (2)  a  short  garment  worn 
beneath  the  caftan.  In  the  latter  meaning  the 
word  also  occurs  in  Turkish,  where  however  it 
is  written  with  Alif,  not  with  cAin  {Antarl)\  cp. 
Dozy,  Supplement,  s.  v.,  and  the  passages  quoted 
there. 

ANTARTÜS.  [See  TARTES.] 

ANWARI  ‘the  shining*,  poetical  name  of  Aw- 
Ijad  al-Dln  «All.  Anwari  was  born  at  Badna, 
a  small  village  in  the  district  of  Kfiäwarän,  and . 
came  to  the  court  of  the  Seldjflk  sultan  Sandjar 
after  having  recited  his  first  kasïda  in  praise  of 
this  monarch.  When  his  patron  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Ghuzz  he  accompanied  the  em¬ 
bassy  sent  by  Sandjars  wife,  Turkhän  KhîtOn,  to 
the  ruler  of  Samarkand,  in  order  to  ask  for  his 
assistance;  on  this  journey  he  composed  his 
famous  elegy,  translated  into  English  by  Kirk¬ 
patrick  under  the  title  The  tears  of  Khorasan 
(. Asiatic  Miscellany  i.  286  et  seq,),  in  which  he 
describes  the  terrible  devastations  perpetrated  by 
the  (jhuzz  in  Khorasdn.  After  Sanijar’s  death 
Anwari  seems  to  have  lived  at  Merw  at  the 
court  of  the  later  rulers,  until  he  suffered  a  sc- 
I  rious  blow  in  consequence  of  his  predilection  for 
astrological  calculations.  He  predicted  a  storm  for 
a  certain  day  of  the  month  of  Kadjab  581  or  582, 
on  which  all  the  planets  stood  in  the  sign  of 
Libra;  as  however  there  was  a  complete  absence 
of  wind  on  that  day,  he  gained  nothing  but  uni¬ 
versal  derision  for  his  prophecy.  On  this  account 
he  left  Merw  and  went  at  first  to  Nlshäpur,  later 
to  Balkh.  lie  problably  died  shortly  afterwards  at 
the  latter  place  (according  to  Ethé  between  585 
and  587  =  1189—1191),  but  the  precise  date  is 
unknown. 

Anwari  owes  his  fame  chiefly  to  his  Kaslda*s 
which  are  greatly  admired  by  the  Persians.  I  lis 
dlwän  has  been  repeatedly  lithographed  in  Persia 
and  India  (Tabriz,  1260,  1266;  Lakhnaw,  1880), 
and  poems  of  his  have  been  published  and  trans¬ 
lated  (apart  from  Kirkpatrick)  by  Zbukowski, 
PizzI  and  others. 

Bibliography,  «Awft  (ed.  Browne), ii.  125 
et  seq,  ;  Dawlatghäh  (ed.  Browne),  p.  83  et  seq.  ; 
M.  Ferlé  in  the  Jottrn .  Asiat.,  ser.  9,  t.  5, 
235  et  seq.,  Zhukowski,  Alt  Auhad  ed-din  En - 
weri,  Matcriali  dla  yego  biografii  i  karakteris- 
tiki  (cp.  Pertsch  in  the  Littcraturblatt  fur 
orient.  Philol.,  ii.  10  et  seq.)\  Ethé  in  the 
Grundriss  der  iranischen  Philologie,  ü.  261  et 
seq.\  Hom,  Gesch.  J.  pers.  Liter.,  p.  195  et 
seq.  ;  Browne,  A  literary  history  of  Persia,  ii, 
365  et  seq. 

ANWARI.  [See  enwerI.] 

ANWARI  SUHAILl,  title  of  the  Persian  ver¬ 
sion  of  Kalila  wa  Dimna  by  KSshifi  [q.  v.]. 
A«RÄB  (a.)  =  Badawl’s,  nomads.  [See  badawI.] 
«ARABA,  in  the  Old  Testament  name  of  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Jordan,  now  denoting  only 
the  continuation  of  this  valley  to  the  south  of 
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Plats  I. 

I.  Berlin,  Emperor  Frederic  Museum,  plaster  relief,  cIrtfc,  i*t— 3d  cent  H. 

8«  Cairo,  Mosque  of  *Amr,  northern  portico,  wooden  abacus,  Is*  cent.  H. 

3.  w  „  „  „  ,  wooden  abacus  on  columns  near  western  wall  of  Haram,  8"d  cent  H» 

4.  Harrân,  Great  Mosque,  capital  from  the  middle  gateway,  i*t— 2"d  cent  H. 

5.  Baghdad,  LijSmic  al-KhOsakl,  from  the  old  Mihr&b,  21«1  cent  H. 

6.  KairawOn,  doorpost  of  the  gateway  of  Sidi  ‘Ufcba,  262  H. 

7—10.  Cairo,  Arab  Museum,  Room  VI,  n°*  16 — 19  wood  panels,  lrt — 3d  cent  H. 

II.  Cairo,  Mosque  of  Ibn  Jalon,  western  colonnade,  surface  of  arches,  26$  H. 


Plats  II. 


f.  Diwrigi,  12j0mic  al-Kal'a,  gateway,  576  H. 

2*4.  IlamAh,  Mosque  of  NUr  ol-Dln,  three  pieces  from  the  Minbar,  wood,  ±  SS°  H. 

$.  Aleppo,  Minaret  of  the  Great  Mosque,  stone  entablature,  483  H. 

6  and  6s  Aleppo,  fâ{imid  building,  near  the  Hab  Antäkiya,  bracket  and  ogee,  54$  H.,  stone. 
7—10.  Mawsil,  Great  Mosque,  four  pieces  from  the  old  Mi^rab,  543  H«,  stone. 

11.  Sllihin  near  Aleppo,  from  Fa\imid  tombs,  6th  cent.  II. 

12.  Mashhad  near  Aleppo,  stone  friere  of  the  aiyubid  gateway,  ±  doo  H. 

13.  Konia,  Mosque  of  cAla  al-dln,  from  the  border  of  a  carpet,  6th — 7th  cent.  H. 

14.  „  ,  Kora  Jai  Mad  rasa,  mosaic  of  enamelled  titles,  649  H. 

15.  t  ,  Aleppo,  Bab  Antafciya,  wooden  friere,  6th — 7th  cent. 


PLATE  I. 


FLATE  II. 


'ARABA  -  ARABESQUE. 


the  Dead  Sea.  It  b  a  large  bare  desert  of  undu¬ 
lating  ground  traversed  by  the  beds  of  streams; 
the  mountain-ridge  Rlftht  al-Hawwar  divides  it 
into  two  unequtd  parts,  the  larger  of  which  belongs 
to  the  Dead  Sea.  Musil  conjectures  that  even  in 
historical  times  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Red  Sea 
reached  as  far  as  QhadyOn.  To  the  North  is  si¬ 
tuated  the  fruitful  plain  of  Ghör  Fîfe  which  ex¬ 
tends  as  far  as  the  Sebkha,  the  biblical  V alley  of 
Salt.  Cp.  detailed  description  in  Musil’s  Arabia 
Petraea ,  II»  and  llb ,  where  bibliographical  refe¬ 
rences  are  given. 

ARABESQUE.  In  German  the  word  arabes¬ 
que  denotes  the  foliage  ornament  of  Mus¬ 
lim  art;  in  a  wider  sense  current  already  since 
the  Baroque  period  it  is  applied  to  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  that  art  in  general..  The  word 
moresque,  properly  referring  to  the  art  of 
Muslim  Spain,  is  almost  synonymous.  Modern 
usage  frequently  applies  the  word  arabesque  to 
that  style  of  Renaissance  ornament,  which  more 
correctly  is  called  grotesque.  —  It  is  similar 
in  English:  the  word  is  used  in  a  general  way, 
but  without  historical  accuracy,  to  denote  decora¬ 
tion  in  the  grotesque  style,  and  the  moresque  is 
frequently  distinguished  from  it  as  being  the  or¬ 
nament  of  Muslim  art  proper.  —  In  French  the 
adjective  arabesque  is  from  of  old  applied  to 
works  of  art  from  the  countries  of  Islam;  since 
the  Renaissance  it  is  also  used  as  a  noun  for  the 
corresponding  ornamentation,  whence  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  denote  decoration  in  the  Grotesque  style. 

It  is  probably  not  without  reason  that  in  all 
three  languages  the  term  was  transferred  to  an 
object  which  on  the  surface  seems  to  have  no 
connection  with  its  original  meaning.  The  gro¬ 
tesque,  it  is  true,  in  the  first  instance  is  a  Re¬ 
naissance  revival  of  that  form  of  ancient  classical 
ornament,  which  was  first  discovered  in  the  vaults 
of  the  thermae  of  Titus  excavated  at  that  period. 
The  attention  aroused  by  these  discoveries  led 
Raphael  to  decorate  the  I.oggie  of  the  Vatican 
with  his  famous  grotesques,  wherein  he  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  his  pupils  Giovanni  da  Udine,  Giulio 
Romano,  and  Gian  Francesco.  As  the  vaulted 
chambers  of  the  thermae  of  Titus  had  been  buried 
under  the  ground,  they  were  called  4lc  grotte*, 
whence  the  straugc  style  of  ornamental  painting 
discovered  in  them  got  the  name  Cgruttcsca\  The 
grotesque,  which  is  derived  from  purely  classical 
sources,  is  an  architectural  ornament.  The  orna¬ 
ment  of  Renaissance  arts  and  crafts  however, 
especially  in  tapestry,  pottery,  metal-work  and 
book  decoration,  exhibits  before  and  after  the 
discovery  of  the  grotesque  numerous  elements, 
which  ore  obviously  drawn  from  the  ornament  of 
Muslim  art.  Such  arabesque  elements  are  found 
even  in  architectural  decoration,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  the  churches  of  San  Michele  at 
Pavia,  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  of  San  Do¬ 
menico  at  Bologna.  The  arabesque  influenced  even 
the  grotesque  proper,  a  fact  which  may  have  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  general  transference  of  the  word 
arabesque  to  the  ornament  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  to  the  grotesque  in  particular.  The  influence 
of  the  arabesque  is  especially  prominent  in  the 
ornament  of  the  Renaissance  at  its  prime,  and  in 
that  of  the  late  period,  where  it  is  frequently  due 
to  conscious  imitation  of  oriental  models.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  French  Renaissance 
in  the  style  of  Henri  II,  especially  in  book  dc- 
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eoration  ;  in  Germany,  to  mention  only  a  few 
examples,  especially  in  the  decorative  work  of 
Peter  Flotner  and  Virgil  Solis  of  Nuremberg. 

This  popular  meaning  of  the  word  arabesque 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  form  as  now  used 
in  the  history  of  art,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  used, 
i.  e.  as  denoting  the  ornament  of  the  art  of  the 
Muslim  countries.  It  would  even  be  justifiable  to 
restrict  it  to  the  foliage  ornament  as  being  the 
dominating  element  of  that  ornamentation:  it 
would  be  difficult  however  in  an  historical  or 
aesthctical  treatment  to  separate  this  from  the 
other  elements,  such  as  intertwined  bands,  motifs 
derived  from  writing  and  the  less  frequent  figu¬ 
rative  subjects.  These  may  therefore  bo  included 
in  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

•-  The  foliage  ornament  as  conceived  by  Mus¬ 
lim  art  can  hardly  be  described  and  analyzed  as 
a  unity,  since  it  exhibits  considerable  differences 
according  to  time  and  place.  There  are  however 
some  general  characteristics  which  distin¬ 
guish  it  clearly  from  the  foliage  ornament  of  other 
periods  c.  g.  from  that  of  classical  antiquity.  As 
to  its  origin  it  is  certainly  derived  from  the  clas¬ 
sical  foliage  ornament  with  its  conventional  flora, 
always  unrealistic  however  realistically  treated, 
consisting  of  palm-leaves,  acanthus  and  elements 
derived  from  these.  In  Greek  antiquity  we  ob¬ 
serve  a  gradual  striving  towards  life-like  forms,  a 
constantly  increasing  approximation  to  nature, 
which  reaches  its  culminating  point  towards  the 
early  hellenistic  period;  later  however  there  be¬ 
gins  a  reaction  which  is  caused  pat  ay  by  other, 
unhellcnic  ideals  and  views  of  Art,  but  partly 
also  by  the  decline  of  technical  skill.  These 
under-currents  become  dominant  in  the  art  of 
Islam,  which  in  a  general  way  may  be  regarded 
as  representing  the  further  development  of  the 
reaction,  beginning  already  in  the  classical  period, 
of  the  oriental  hellenistic  provinces  against  those 
of  the  West.  The  arabesque  of  Muslim  art  shows-"* 
from  the  outset  a  consistent  tendency  to  become  — 
more  and  more  abstract  and  to  treat  the  foliage 
ornament  more  and  more  as  a  geometrical  design. 
This  tendency  finds  expression  in  the  following 
principles  which  are  of  universal  application.  In 
the  design  of  the  foliage  there  is  no  longer  any 
notion  of  truth  to  nature,  whereas  formerly  the 
principle  had  been  if  not  to  imitate  nature,  at 
any  rate  to  avoid  direct  opposition  to  it.  The 
design  of  the*  foliage  is  now  only  determined  by 
a  regard  for  the  symmetry  which  may  be  required 
by  the  pattern  itself  or  by  a  pendant  correspond¬ 
ing  to  it.  The  vegetable  stalk  loses  almost  enti¬ 
rely  its  character  as  a  part  of  a  plant,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  mere  geometrical  line  combined  to  plea¬ 
sing  figures  and  compartments,  but  meaning  less 
as  a  representation  of  a  natural  object.  The  leaf 
similarly  loses  almost  entirely  its  vegetable  cha¬ 
racter  and  gives  up  all  pretension  to  realism, 
although  it  is  still  possible  to  trace  its  derivation 
from  the  conventional  leaf  of  hellenistic  ornamen¬ 
tation  in  the  drawing  of  the  contour  and  the  in¬ 
terior  design.  This  however  is  not  the  only  source 
of  the  treatment  of  the  leaf.  The  ornamentation 
of  the  JiilQnid  and  early  Ffitiinid  monuments,  os 
well  as  that  of  the  buildings  of  NOr  al-Dln  Mah¬ 
mud  in  Mesopotamia,  show  clearly  how  the  whole 
composition  and  its  separate  elements  frequently 
go  back  to  the  classical  scheme  of  foliage  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  a  vase,  together  with  many  figurative 
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elements  like  cornucopias,  rases  etc.  In  the  fully 
developed  arabesque  eren  these  objects,  cornu¬ 
copias  and  rases,  hare  become  abstractly  con¬ 
ceived  designs  of  leaves.  Abstraction  goes  so  far 
that  the  whole  wealth  of  decorative  elements  taken 
from  plants  consists  only  of  many  combinations 
of  a  small  number  of  patterns  some  resembling 
palm-leaves  and  others  wholly  untrue  to  nature. 
Stalk  and  leaf  are  no  longer  as  in  nature  —  two 
co-ordinate  but  formally  distinct  elements  —  but 
have  coalesced  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  leaf 
no  longer  grows  out  of  the  chief  stem  on  a  small 
stalk,  but  represents  simply  an  expansion  or  out¬ 
growth  of  the  chief  stem.  The  want  of  realism, 
or  rather  the  direct  opposition  to  nature,  is  fur¬ 
ther  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  the  stalk  grows 
through  the  leaf,  in  other  words  the  leaf  does 
not  represent  an  end,  but  develops  into  a  new 
stem  and  so  on  in  countless  repetitions.  This  is 
connected  with  the  fact  that  the  composition  of 
the  ornament  is  usually  based  on  the  principle  of 
infinite  correspondance,  that  is  to  say  each  sur¬ 
face,  however  small,  is  ornamented  in  such  a  way 
that  by  putting  together  the  design  we  get  a 
doubly  symmetrical  surface  pattern  capable  of 
infinite  expansion.  This  law  of  composition  governs 
not  only  the  ornamentation  of  surfaces,  but  also 
that  of  borders,  although  the  latter,  by  their  na¬ 
ture,  arc  capable  of  infinite  expansion  in  one 
dimension  only.  In  spite  of  this  fact  their  com¬ 
position  is  frequently  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  infinite  continuation,  without  change,  in 
their  secondary  direction,  viz.  that  of  width.  In 
the  case  of  borders  there  frequently  appears  the 
cognate  principle  of  reciprocity,  in  which  two 
corresponding  parts  of  the  pattern  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  punch  and  matrix,  so 
that  the  infinite  correspondence  is  clTcctcd  by  a 
means  resembling  the  reflexion  of  mirrors.  Apart 
from  this  the  ornamentation  of  borders  exhibits 
the  conventional  schemes  of  single,  double,  and 
undulating  intermittent  foliage  with  a  wealth  of 
variations.  Another  composition  of  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  is  that  representing  the  foliage  as  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  a  vase.  It  is  dominated  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  strict  symmetry  in  relation  to  a  single 
axis,  as  is  also  the  scheme  of  composition  known 
as  the  ‘heraldic  style*.  Another  form  of  compo¬ 
sition,  closely  related  to  the  last  and  some¬ 
times  indistinguishable  from  it,  represents  the 
foliage  growing  up  as  a  tree,  and  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  old  oriental  ideas  of  the  tree 
of  life.  —  While  these  principles  are  universally 
applicable  to  the  arabesque  of  all  periods,  other 
features  are  subject  to  variation  accord¬ 
ing  to  time  and  place.  The  quantitative  relation 
between  surface  and  pattern,  and  that  between 
stalk  and  leaf,  varies  I »et ween  two  extremes.  One 
of  the  extremes  is  represented  by  the  type  of 
arabesque  best  known  from  the  stucco  decoration 
of  the  mosque  of  Ihn  'J'ûlün  at  Cairo,  where  the 
leaf  covers  almost  the  whole  surface.  The  stalk 
very  nearly  disappears  altogether,  so  that  leaf 
grows  out  of  leaf.  The  result  is  that  the  orna¬ 
mented  surface  is  entirely  covered,  and  nothing  is 
seen  of  the  ground.  This  is  the  ‘horror  vacui’  of 
ornamentation.  It  follows  that  the  design  of  the 
positive  ornament  is  effected  merely  by  means  of 
a  few  negative  lines,  especially  spirals,  which  pass 
through  the  leafage.  The  artisan  in  executing  the 
design,  draws  or  carves  or  points  not  so  much 


the  ornament  itself,  as  the  ground.  The  opposite 
extreme  Is  found  e.g.  In  the  omamention  of  the 
buildings  of  Ndr  al-Dln  Maljmüd:  here  the  leaf 
plays  a  quite  secondary  part,  the  pattern  con¬ 
sisting  of  stalks  ingeniously  and  elegantly  inter¬ 
twined.  The  positive  ornament  is  equally  balan¬ 
ced,  or  even  dominated  by  the  ornamented  ground. 
All  the  other  principles  of  form  and  composition 
arc  preserved. 

The  tendency  to  ft  geometrical  composition  of 
arabesques  finds  an  unmistakable  expression  in 
the  intertwining  of  several  systems  which  are 
frequently  arranged  in  such  a  way,  as  to  create 
a  contrast  between  larger  and  smaller  geometrical 
compartments,  or  between  compartments  orna¬ 
mented  with  greater  or  less  fulness,  or  in  different 
styles  of  design.  Besides  the  ornament  consisting 
of  foliage  only,  geometrically  intertwined 
bands  arc  similarly  combined  with  foliage.  This 
combination  is  the  most  common  form  of  arabes¬ 
que.  The  intertwined  geometrical  design  forms  a 
complicated  framework;  the  manifold  irregular 
polygons  formed  by  the  mutual  crossing  of  the 
lines  are  filled  by  the  foliage,  either  separately 
or  in  a  connected  pattern.  These  forms  pass  into 
arabesques  of  a  purely  geometrical  nature,  i.  e. 
those  consisting  of  intertwined  bands.  Here  all 
possible  combinations  arc  represented,  from  the 
simplest  plaiting,  the  mere  intcrscating  of  systems 
of  parallel  lines,  to  the  most  complicated  geome¬ 
trical  figures.  As  in  the  case  of  the  foliage  orna¬ 
ment  the  effect  aimed  at  is  the  creation  of  a  con¬ 
trast:  a  linking  up  of  the  positive  pattern  by 
means  of  larger  or  smaller  portions  of  the  ground 
surface.  A  wealth  of  polygonal  shapes  or  stars 
appear  as  the  fixed  points  which  create  order  in 
the  kaleidoscopic  confusion,  of  small  irregular 
polygons.  These  compositions,  which  are  often 
most  ingenious,  arc  formed  by  the  well-thought 
out  and  frequently  surprising  use  of  a  few  lines 
not  unfrequcntly  broken;  it  is  often  very  difficult 
to  disentangle  their  fantastic  play  so  as  to  arrive 
at  the  system.  A  certain  advanced  stage  of  the 
power  of  geometrical  vision  is  an  indispensable 
presupposition  of  this  kind  of  composition.  The 
systems  most  favoured  arc  those  founded  on  po¬ 
lygons  or  stars  with  an  odd  number  of  angles, 
e.  g.  pentagons  or  nonagons,  or  stars  with  seven 
or  fifteen  points. 

In  addition  to  these  two  prevalent  elements  — 
foliage  and  intertwined  bands  —  there  appears  a 
third  specific  feature  in  the  motifs  derived  from 
the  Arabic  script.  Writing  itself  as  a  decora- , 
tivc  element  plays  ft  much  more  important  part 
in  Muslim  art  than  in  any  other.  It  is  undoub¬ 
tedly  an  expression  of  a  certain  bigotry  on  the 
part  of  the  Muslims,  that  they  inscribe  nearly 
every  article  of  artistic  craftsmanship  with  some 
verse  from  the  Kor’än,  the  confession  of  faith,  or 
with  innumerable,  sometimes  rather  pointless,  for¬ 
mulas  of  blessing  or  congratulation.  But  besides 
these  inscriptions  proper,  which  we  may  well  ac¬ 
cept  with  gratitude  because  of  their  historical 
importance,  there  frequently  occur  groups  of 
letters  which  do  not  form  intelligible  words  or 
sentences  at  all.  This  should  by  no  means  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  objects  thus  inscribed 
are  the  work  of  illiterate  men.  It  is  rather  a  pu¬ 
rely  decorative  use  of  the  characters,  an  ornament 
in  the  shape  of  letters.  The  letters  most  frequently 
employed  in  this  way  are,  on  the  whole,  AÙf-LSm 
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and  Llm-Alif,  which  often  form  whole  boriers^ 
We  may  suppose  that  these  are  not  quite  mea¬ 
ningless  characters,  but  that  they  serre  as  a  kind 
of  Siglum',  being  in  fact  an  abbreviation  for  or¬ 
namental  purposes  of  the  tJÂüi/a,  which  already 
in  the  papyrus  protocols  is  abridged  as  a  number 
of  Lâm-Alifs.  The  decorative  value  which  the 
letters  of  the  SJtahJifa  already  possess  owing  to 
their  rythmical  and  symmetrical  shape,  is  still 
enhanced  by  this  abbreviation.  —  Other  meaning¬ 
less  groups  of  characters  arc  inaccurate  copies  of 
the  blessings  and  congratulatory  formulas  which 
occur  so  frequently;  and  letters,  the  nature  of 
which  has  been  completely  misunderstood,  are 
found  on  objects  made  by  non-Muslim  artisans 
especially  on  Western  imitations  of  Arab  works 
of  art.  Finally  —  and  this  of  greatest  importance 
for  the  arabesque  —  the  decorative  writing  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  particular  kind  of  linear  ornament, 
in  which  all  consciousness  of  the  original  nature 
of  the  letters  was  completely  lost.  This  pheno¬ 
menon  appears  very  clearly  in  carpets  from  Asia 
Minor. 

The  term  arabesque  in  its  wider  sense,  as  de¬ 
noting  the  ornament  of  Muslim  art  in  general, 
also  comprises  a  number  of  figurative  ele¬ 
ments.  It  would  indeed  be  possible  to  distinguish 
these  from  the  arabesque,  taking  this  word  in  a 
narrow  sense,  and  to  class  them  under  the  term 
‘iconography’;  but  the  value  of  these  figurative 
elements  is  for  the  most  part  purely  ornamental, 
while  their  composition  is  frequently  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  or  even  inseparable  from  the  arabes¬ 
que.  A  short  survey  of  these  figurative  elements 
belongs  therefore  to  an  aesthetic  analysis  of  the 
arabesque.  —  The  most  independent  elements  arc 
a  number  of  genre  pictures:  hunting  scenes,  ban¬ 
quets,  games,  occupations  arc  represented  some¬ 
times  in  a  whole  scries  of  pictures.  They  usu¬ 
ally  fill  appropriate  spaces  of  the  rich  arabesque 
in  the  form  of  médaillons.  In  subjects  and  style 
they  depend  chiefly  on  miniature  painting,  and 
frequently  show  the  influence  of  Eastern  Persia 
and  Central  Asia.  —  Another  class  is  formed  by 
representations  with  an  astrological  or  originally 
symbolic  meaning,  which  have  become  merely 
decorative  forms.  Their  wide-spread  occurrence  is 
due  to  the  decorative  value  inherent  in  all  sym¬ 
bolic  representations,  a  fact  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  illustrate  by  instances  from  all  periods  of 
art.  To  this  class  belong  pictures  of  the  Sphinx 
and  griffons,  genii  or  angels,  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  the  seven  planets,  centaurs  with  Im>ws  and 
arrows,  and  animal  combats.  None  of  these  deco¬ 
rative  motifs  has  been  created  by  Muslim  art; 
they  all  belong  to  the  inherited  stock-in-trade  of 
of  older  periods  of  art.  No  essential  change  was 
made  even  in  their  specific  forms.  We  may  in¬ 
clude  in  this  class  the  somewhat  rare  old  repre¬ 
sentations  of  dragons,  of  St.  George  slaying  the 
dragon  (Khidr,  Ilyas),  probably  also  the  Sâsânid 
winged  crowns  which  frequently  bear  the  Pehlcwl 
sign  of  the  Khwaruno  (unless  we  ought  to  adopt 
a  recent  suggestion  and  read  it  as  Arabic  1 bakr ') 
and  the  royal  rams.  In  the  same  connection 
should  be  mentioned  the  Chinese  motifs,  frequent 
since  the  Safawid  period,  but  occurring  even 
earlier,  such  as  the  dragon,  the  phoenix,  and 
both  together  forming  the  Ming  crest,  the  Kilin 
and  the  Fohu,  the  line  of  clouds  ‘Ci1  symbolising 
immortality,  and  many  others;  lastly  Indian  sub¬ 


jects,  such  as  the  three  spheres  as  a  Buddhist 
symbol  and  the  Angavastra  garment.  Some  figu¬ 
res  have  even  been  identified  as  Buddhas  and 
Bod  hi  sat  vas,  but  this  identification  is  disputed.  — 
Another  frequent  feature  of  the  arabesque  are  the 
representations  of  animals  belonging  to  the  so- 
called  heraldic  style.  They  arc  placed  facing  each 
other  according  to  a  strict  principle  of  symmetry, 
some  vegetable  element  serving  as  axis.  The  more 
frequent  animals  are  lions,  griffons,  deer,  hares, 
peacocks,  parrots  etc.  Besides  this  animals  also 
occur  in  another  scheme  of  composition,  known 
already  in  antiquity,  viz.  in  an  undulating  foliage 
ornament  interrupted  by  pictures  of  animals.  — 
Another  group  is  formed  by  heraldic  crests  proper. 
The  Ming  crest  has  already  l>ecn  mentioned.  Crests 
consisting  merely  of  an  animal  emblem,  such  as 
the  lion  or  leopard  or  the  double  eagle,  Indong 
to  the  Turkish  race,  and  probably  go  back  to 
primeval  toteniistic  ideas.  There  are  further  the 
emblematic  crests  of  the  Mamluks  which  are  clo¬ 
sely  connected  with  the  ornamention  of  pottery 
and  enamelled  glass-ware;  and  such  isolated  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  Man  with  the  Moon,  the  crest  of 
Badr  al-Pln  Lulu\  In  Spain  we  find  representa¬ 
tions  resembling  castles,  which  recall  the  crests 
of  occidental  towns.  These  especially,  but  also 
the  other  motifs,  are  found  in  close  organic  con¬ 
nection  with  the  arabesque.  —  Lastly  there  occur 
isolated  figurative  elements,  such  as  the  heads  of 
lions  and  other  animals,  the  bodies  and  wings  of 
birds,  claws  and  hands,  which  coalesce  with  the 
arabesque  and  are  of  the  same  ornamental  value 
as  the  foliage.  This  phenomenon  can  be  observed 
particularly  in  the  ornamentation  of  Mesopota¬ 
mian  art  in  the  period  of  Badr  al-Din  I>u  lu\  but 
it  also  occurs  in  later  Eastern  Turkish  and  Tur¬ 
kish  works  of  art. 

It  is  clear  that  the  arabesque  os  dcscril>cd 
above  according  to  its  principles  of  composition 
and  its  separate  elements,  did  not  suddenly  come 
into  existence  ready  made  at  the  time  of  the 
rise  of  Islam.  The  aesthetic  description  of  the 
arabesque  as  something  given,  must  therefore  be 
followed  by  an  inquiry  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  history  of  art,  which  regards  it  as  something 
in  the  process  of  becoming.  There  is  an  obstacle 
to  this  mode  of  inquiry  in  the  fact,  that  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  monuments  varies  considerably  according 
to  time  and  place.  —  As  there  arc#  some  great 
gaps  in  our  knowledge,  it  is  somewhat  dangerous 
to  draw  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  course  of  develop¬ 
ment.  —  So  far  as  we  can  survey  the  growth  of 
the  arabesque,  wc  may  say  that  the  first  steps  in 
the  arts  and  crafts  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
caliphate  meant  an  uninterrupted  continuation  of„ 
a  received  tradition  ;  a  fact  which  has  recently 
been  emphatically  demonstrated  by  the  monuments 
of  Mshatta  and  Kusair  cAmra.  As  mentioned  above, 
the  already  existing  tendencies,  which  had  started 
as  a  reaction  of  the  oriental  provinces  of  Hellenistic 
art  against  those  of  west,  gradually  gain  a  more 
and  more  extended  authority.  The  different  provin¬ 
ces  naturally  exhibit  considerable  differences  of 
style,  and  some  characteristic  provincial  features 
of  the  earlier  period  arc  adopted  locally.  As  the 
material  has  to  a  great  extent  Income  known 
quite  recently,  or  is  still  unpublished  we  cannot 
avoid  the  enumeration  of  definite  examples.  Gene¬ 
rally  speaking  the  aralicsque  continues  the  tradition 
of  the  universal  hcllcnistic  foliage  ornament  with 
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Its  conventional  flora  consisting  of  acanthus,  vine 
lcares  and  trefoil.  In  the  mosque  of  cAmr  in  Old 
Cairo  we  still  see  carved  blocks  of  wood  over 
the  capitals  of  some  of  the  columns  of  the  entrance 
hall,  which  exhibit  an  acanthus  border  of  quite 
classical  forms.  They  belong  without  doubt  to 
the  first  period  of  construction,  and  have  at  a 
later  stage  been  imitated  in  a  degenerate  form  in 
a  few  examples  on  the  western  narrow  wall  of 
the  haram.  In  Egypt  the  dependence  on  ancient 
classical  forms  of  ornament  can  also  be  studied 
on  the  tomb-stones  belonging  to  the  first  three 
centuries  of  Islam,  on  which  the  inscriptions  are 
usually  given  in  the  form  of  a  ‘tabclla  an  sa  ta  \ 
In  Syria  the  province  where  good  traditions  had 
been  observed  most  faithfully  during  the  late 
classical  period,  the  good  traditions  of  craftsmanship 
survived  the  Muslim  conquest.  The  only  reason 
why  it  was  possible  to  regard  Mshatta  at  first  as 
a  classical  building  is  the  fact,  that  its  rich  foliage 
ornamentation  had  preserved  an  extraordinarily 
classical  character:  altogether  it  may  be  said  that 
the  buildings  of  Syria  belonging  to  the  late  clas¬ 
sical  period  give  a  much  more  archaic  impression 
than  the  contemporaneous  buildings  of  a  province 
like  Asia  Minor.  Specifically  classicistic  ornamen¬ 
tation  is  found  in  Syria  even  late  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  thus  on  the  large  old  minaret  of  the  Great 
Mosque  of  Aleppo,  built  by  Afc  Sonfcor  during 
the  reign  of  Malikshâh,  on  a  building  near  the 
Bab  Antakiya  in  the  same  town  dated  545,  on 
a  mihräb  of  Nur  al-Dîn  Mahmud  in  the  masdjid 
Ibrâhîm  al-Khalil  in  the  citadel  of  Aleppo,  on 
the  minbar  of  the  J>jämic  Nurl  at  Hamat,  and 
in  the  form  of  an  acanthus  frieze  on  a  mosque 
of  the  same  Nor  al-I>In  at  Rak^a  (possibly  the 
remains  of  the  decoration  of  an  older  building).  — 
In  Egypt  the  Coptic  style  of  ornamentation  pre¬ 
dominated,  as  appears  from  the  objects  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Arab  museum  at  Cairo  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ornamentation  of  the  mosque  of 
Ibn  Jü\üd.  The  style  of  arabesque  exhibited  by 
the  latter  is  of  the  specific  Kgyptian-Coptic  type, 
of  which  however  examples  arc  also  found  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  (on  all  the  monuments  of 
Nar  al-Dln  and  e.g.  on  wood-carvings  from  Takrit 
In  the  Kaiser  Friedrich-Museum  in  Berlin),  and 
Sn  Asia  Minor  (gate  of  the  L)jamic  al-Kalca  at 
Diwrigi,  576=  1180-1181).  —  The  vestibule  of 
the  Khlsckl  l>jämic  at  Baghdad  contains  a  very 
old  mihrab  fashioned  of  a  block  of  yellow  marble, 
which  exhibits  splendid  Byzantine  ornamentation 
of  the  acanthus  and  vase  type;  the  very  archaic 
forms  of  this  monument  force  us  to  place  its  date 
in  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  llidjra  i.e.  in  a 
period  preceding  the  foundation  of  Baghdad.  On 
fragments  of  stucco  decoration,  which  are  brought 
to  the  Baghdad  market  form  the  ruins  of  ‘drufc 
and  the  l'crxian-Turkisli  frontier  (some  specimens 
in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich-Museum)  we  find  typically 
SOsanid  motifs,  such  as  the  winged  palm-leaf,  the 
royal  ram,  and  singular  budlike  forms  resembling 
rosettes  and  lotuses;  the  same  motifs,  as  is  well 
known,  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  rich  decoration 
of  the  Mshatta  façade.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  add  to  this  list  of  examples  illustrating  the 
early  stages  of  the  arabesque  as  an  immediate 
continuation  of  provincial  peculiarities. 

The  present  list  however  is  sufficient  to  enable 
ns  to  state  the  historical  problem.  This  is  two¬ 
fold:  the  question  arises  I.  how  did  the  arabesque 


become  a  dominant  feature  of  supreme  authority 
for  the  whole  art  of  Islam?  and  2.  how  was  it 
possible  for  the  arabesque,  derived  as  it  is  from 
many  heterogeneous  sources,  to  become  a  single 
organic  unity?  Both  questions  can  only  be  ans¬ 
wered  when  treated  in  connection  with  the  whole 
of  Muslim  art.  In  order  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
first  problem  we  must  remember,  that  the  Muslim 
outlook  on  life,  as  contrasted  w’ith  that  of  classical 
antiquity  and  even  of  Christianity,  left,  strictly 
speaking,  no  room  at  all  for  Art  on  a  large  scale. 
The  whole  character  of  the  Muslim  view  of  life 
explains  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  figurative 
element  from  their  works  of  art,  whereas  in 
antiquity  figures  had  formed  the  essential  part 
and  vegetable  ornament  only  an  accidental  by-work. 
The  development  of  ornamental  decoration  as 
exhibited  in  the  arabesque,  was  favoured  by 
the  prejudice  against  the  large  forms  of  art 
in  general  and  against  the  representation  of 
figures,  which  latter  applied  equally  to  the  de¬ 
tailed  work  of  the  craftsman;  the  great  wealth 
on  the  other  hand  created  a  desire  for  luxury, 
art  and  ornament. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  to  find  an  answer  to 
the  second  question.  An  analogy  to  the  unity  ot 
Muslim  art  may  indeed  be  found  in  the  unity  of 
hcllenistic  art,  as  the  provinces  influenced  by  it 
extended  to  the  East  and  West  even  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  and  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Wc  may  even  regard  the  unity 
of  hcllenistic  art  as  a  necessary  condition  without 
which  the  rise  of  a  homogeneous  Muslim  art  would 
have  been  impossible.  There  is  however  a  great 
contrast  between  the  conditions  at  the  beginning 
of  hcllenistic  and  Muslim  art.  In  the  one  case 
the  conquerors  were  the  most  artistic  nation  that 
has  ever  existed,  and  in  this  respect  contributed 
most  in  their  relation  to  the  conquered  peoples. 
The  case  of  the  Muslims  was  completely  different. 
The  Arabs  had  no  artistic  gifts,  and  the  con¬ 
querors  were  the  receiving  clement  in  all  matters 
affecting  culture.  The  hcllenistic  countries  were 
welded  together  by  Greek  civilization;  the  link 
which  bound  together  the  countries  of  Islam  was 
only  the  community  of  religion  and  government; 
handicrafts  were  left  entirely  to  the  subject  po¬ 
pulation.  In  the  hcllenistic  provinces  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  subjects  caused  the  change  and  the 
decay  of  Greek  art;  in  the  Muslim  countries  it 
created  the  art  of  Islam.  In  view  of  these  facts 
the  only  explanation  hitherto  advanced  for  the 
homogeneity  of  artistic  style,  and  for  the  domi¬ 
nating  position  of  the  arabesque,  was  a  reference 
to  the  general  economic  situation  and  to  the  state 
of  Muslim  civilization.  All  the  lands  of  the  cali¬ 
phate  were  united  by  religion  and  language.  The 
pilgrimage  to  Mekka  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
intercourse  and  exchange  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East  and  the  West.  In  spite  of  the  im¬ 
perfect  means  of  transit,  lively  traffic  circulated 
through  all  the  Muslim  countries,  as  formerly 
through  the  Roman  empire.  A  great  number  of 
individuals  travelled  through  large  portions  of  the 
known  world;  while  commerce,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  spread  of  art,  extended  with 
fewer  limitations  than  at  any  previous  period, 
through  all  the  countries  of  Islam.  Although  these 
considerations  afford  a  perfectly  opposite  contri¬ 
bution  towards  an  explanation  of  the  fact  of  ar¬ 
tistic  unity,  they  are  yet  of  such  a  vague  and 
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general  nature,  that  they  cannot  satisfy  ns  com¬ 
pletely  :  Resent  research,  especially  C.  H.  Becker’s 
study  of  papyri,  has  brought  to  light  a  tangible 
and  eery  important  element:  the  Greek  system 
of  ‘liturgies*  existed  in  the  early  times  of  Islitm  : 
the  populations  of  the  most  divers  parts  of  the 
empire  were  bound  to  make  their  contribution 
towards  public  buildings  and  institutions  of  com¬ 
mon  utility,  not  only  in  the  shape  of  money  and 
materials,  but  also  in  the  form  of  workman  and 
master-builders.  In  constructing  the  Umaiyad  mos¬ 
que  of  Damascus,  for  instance,  a  Persian  and  an 
Egyptian  Arab  served  as  architects;  and  work¬ 
men  of  the  most  various  nationalities  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  great  buildings.  This  fact  explains 
the  syncretism  of  Muslim  art;  it  explains  the 
occurrence  of  Persian  elements  at  M  shat  ta,  the 
existence  of  Coptic  features  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  ‘liturgies’  brought  together  the  crafts¬ 
men  of  different  nationalities,  and  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  learning  the  various  traditions  from 
personal  experience.  In  this  way  there  began  a 
process  of  unification  and  the  creation  of  an  ho¬ 
mogeneity,  from  which  the  art  of  Islitm,  and 
with  it  the  arabesque,  arose  as  a  unity.  As  al¬ 
ways  in  the  case  of  such  developments,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  determine  the  date  of  its  end, 
especially  as  the  material  known  to  us  is  scanty. 
We  may  say  that  the  arabesque  in  its  developed 
form  is  found  already  in  the  mosque  of  Ibn 
JülQn.  This  however  does  not  yet  signify  the 
final  completion  of  the  assimilating  process.  The 
ornamentation  in  question,  although  a  pure  arabes¬ 
que,  is  yet  a  specific  variety  belonging  to  Egypt. 
The  arabesque  in  which  the  provincial  types  are 
blended  in  a  more  complex  form,  and  which  at¬ 
tained  universal  predominance,  docs  not  seem  to 
have  reached  its  goal  until  the  Fätimid  period. 
—  Immediately  after  the  end  of  the  unifying 
process,  there  begins  a  series  of  centrifugal  deve¬ 
lopments.  Just  as  the  caliphate  dissolves  itself 
into  separate  states,  the  art  of  Islam  is  broken 
up  into  the  arts  of  the  provinces,  which  partly 
strike  ont  new  paths  of  their  own.  This  deve¬ 
lopment  is  particularly  recognisable  in  the  field 
of  ornamentation,  i.  e.  of  the  arabcsqnc.  Three 
large  regions  can  be  distinguished,  characterised 
both  by  internal  relationship  and  by  manifest 
differences  from  each  other:  the  East,  with  its 
centre  in  Ir5n,  surrounded  by  the  eastern  )  >ja- 
zlra,  cIrik,  Turkestan  and  India;  the  centre  con¬ 
sisting  of  Egypt,  Syria  with  the  western  Djazlra, 
and  Anatolia,  each  of  which  parts  maintains  a 
certain  independence;  and  lastly  the  West  con¬ 
sisting  of  Northern  Africa  and  Spain.  The  ara¬ 
besque  of  the  eastern  group  shows  a  develop¬ 
ment  towards  greater  realism,  obviously  under 
the  influence  of  Central  and  Eastern  Asia.  The 
arabesque  of  the  central  group  preserves  most 
faithfully  the  principles,  by  which  it  had  been 
dominated  at  the  time  of  its  origin:  Byzantine  in¬ 
fluence  being  very  noticeable  in  Anatolia.  The 
arabesque  in  the  art  of  the  western  group  shows 
some  characteristics  approaching  occidental  taste. 

_  All  provincial  developments,  apart  from  a  few 

exceptions,  change  the  style  of  the  arabesque  in 
Its  outward  features  only.  The  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  arabesqne  are  preserved  through¬ 
out,  both  as  regards  the  composition  and  the 
elements;  there  is  therefore  only  one  and  the 
same  arabesque  in  antiquity  as  well  as  in  modem 


times,  in  the  East  and  the  West,  and  in  the 
South  as  well  as  the  North.  (E.  Herzfeld.) 

'ARABFAÇlH  fAbd  al-Kadir  b.  Salim  b.  cOth- 
mln  Shihib  al-Dln),  Arabic  h  is  tori  an;  he  wrote 
towards  the  year  950  (1543)  at  £)jlzän  a  history 
of  the  wars  of  the  Imam  Ahmed  Grafl  of  Harar 
against  the  Christian  Abyssinians;  the  book  is 
entitled  Tuhfat  al-Zamän  or  Futlih  al-IIabaiia, 
and  is  based  on  statements  made  by  the  Imam 
himself  and  by  the  amir  Husain  b.  Abl  Bakr  al- 
ßjatirl;  the  account  of  the  events  beginning  with 
the  year  934  (1528)  is  preceded  by  a  short  his¬ 
tory  of  the  descendants  of  SaM  al-Dln,  who  ruled 
over  the  Somali  coast.  In  addition  to  the  Mss.  at 
Algiers  (catal.  Fagnan,  N*.  1628  et  seq.)  and 
London  (Kicu,  Supplement,  N°.  599)  cp.  Ne  razz  ini, 
La  conquista  Musulmana  delT  F.  do  pi  a  net  secolo 
XVI  (Rome  1891);  R.  Basset,  Histoire  Je  la  eon- 
quête  de  P  Abyssinie  (XV I*  siede)  par  Chihab 
eddin  Ahmed  â.  cAbJ  el-Qàder ,  surnommé  cArab- 
faqih  (text,  French  transi,  and  notes,  Paris  1897 — 
1901),  and  A.  d’Abbadie  and  Th.  Paulitschke, 
Futüh  el-llabacha ,  les  conquêtes  faites  en  Abyssi¬ 
nie  au  XVIe  siècle  par  P  Imam  AfuhammeJ  Ahmed 
dit  Gragne.  (French  transL,  Paris  189S). 

(Brockei.maxn.) 

ARABIA,  the  westernmost  of  the  three  penin¬ 
sulas  of  southern  Asia. 

a.  Topography,  Climate,  Products. 

Arabia,  called  by  the  Arabs  [>jazlrat  al- 
cArab,  “the  peninsula  (island)  of  the  Arabs”,  or 
abbreviated  al-I)jaz!ra,  “the  peninsula”,  ‘Ara¬ 
bist  an  by  the  Persians  and  Turks,  is  only 
joined  to  continental  Asia  in  the  North  and  is 
bounded  to  the  West  by  the  Red  Sea,  to  the 
East  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Sea  of  ‘OraSn, 
to  the  South  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  By  the  isth¬ 
mus  of  Suez  it  is  connected  with  Africa,  from 
which  only  the  straits  of  Bäb  al-Mandcb  separate 
it  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  To  the  East 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  it  approaches 
the  coast  of  Persia.  The  area  of  Arabia  corres¬ 
ponds  to  about  a  fourth  part  of  Europe,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  statement 
because  data  as  to  the  boundaries  in  the  North 
differ  considerably.  Some  draw  them  as  far  as  the 
territory  of  Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates.  But  al¬ 
though  the  mesopotamian  plain  has  been  inha¬ 
bited  by  Arabic  tribes  for  many  centuries  past, 
no  geographer  has  made  Arabia  reach  farther 
than  the  Euphrates  boundary.  Neither  must  the 
so-called  “Arabia  provincia”,  “Arabia  Pctraea”  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  Arabia  but  to  Syria,  al¬ 
though  it  is  inhabited  by  Arabs.  The  SinaT-penin- 
sula  al-Tlh  [q.  v.]  on  the  other  hand,  which  most 
Arabic  and  European  scholars  regard  as  a  part  • 
of  Egypt,  geologically  belongs  to  Arabia. 

West-Arabia  (extending  in  length  about  1 6°) 
consists  of  two  large  parts:  Hi^jäz  and  Yemen. 
Hidjäz  —  the  name  means  barrier  — -  is  pro¬ 
perly  speaking  the  mountain-range  separating  Ti- 
hftma,  the  lowland  along  the  coast,  from  Ncfjjd, 
the  highland;  as  a  matter  of  fact  however  it 
stands  for  the  whole  country,  bounded  to  the 
West  by  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  East  by  Nedjd  and 
stretching  from  the  farther  end  of  the  Gulf  of 
‘Akaba  to  a  few  days1  journeys  south  of  Mekka 
where  Yemen  begins.  The  northernmost  part  of 
Hidjäz  (as  far  as  Tabük)  is  called  HismS  after 
the  mountain-range  crossing  it  from  North  to 
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Soath.  It  U  a  poor  country,  possessing,  it  is  true, 
ft  greftt  number  of  wSdls  (valleys)  through  which 
after  heavy  rains  mountain-streams  (sail)  flow  to¬ 
wards  the  sea,  but  yet  suffering  much  from 
drought.  Formerly  the  ßjudhäm  lived  here,  at 
present  the  IluwaitSt,  who  are  regarded  as  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Nabataeans. 

The  road  from  cAVaba  to  Medina,  the 
old  pilgrims'  road  from  Egypt,  goes 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Yanbo*  or  a  little  far¬ 
ther  to  al-f)jflr,  the  old  harbour  of  Medina  at  a 
distance  of  two  days  journey  from  this  town.  The 
only  place  worth  mentioning  on  the  Gulf  of 
cAkaba  is  Malfntt  whose  inhabitants  as  early  as 
in  the  year  9  (630/631)  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Prophet  from  which  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  weavers  and  fishermen.  Next  we  may  men¬ 
tion  al-Wadjh  were  the  territory  of  the  Hal  I- Arabs 
begins  and  which  offers  an  excellent  roadstead 
for  small  ships.  Close  by  is  the  mouth  of  the 
great  wadi  Idam  with  its  many  branches,  now 
called  wâdi  ’1-Hamd,  which  begins  to  the  south-east 
of  Khaibar  not  very  far  from  the  source  of  the 
wadi  Kumma.  It  first  turns  to  the  South-West, 
then  passes  near  Medina  and  making  a  great 
bend  goes  on  to  the  North  West.  In  pre-historic 
times  this  must  have  been  an  important  stream; 
now  it  only  occasionally  has  water  after  heavy 
rain-fall.  Farther  inland  but  more  to  the  north 
arc  the  ruins  of  Madyan  [q.  v.].  From  Madyan 
the  road  used  to  lead  straight  through  Bada  to 
Wädi  '1-Kurâ  (“the  valley  of  villages”),  of  which 
Kuril  w’as  formerly  the  principal  place.  Here  the 
road  from  Egypt  to  Mekka  joins  the  pilgrims' 
road  from  Damascus  which  goes  cast  of  the 
Hismâ-mountains  past  Macän,  Tabük  and  al-Hisjjr, 
or  Madäln  Sälih.  Sprenger  regarded  al-Wadjh  as 
the  harbour  of  al-Hidjr  which  corresponds  to 
Strabo’s  Kgra.  On  the  coast  south  of  this  place 
we  find  al-Ifawrfl*  (“the  white  village”),  in  which 
Sprenger  recognised  the  old  I.cukckomc.  Here  is 
the  end  of  the  Hall-territory  and  the  beginning 
of  that  of  a  kindred  tribe  the  Djuhaina.  The 
country  between  al-Midjr  and  Wadi  ’1-Kurâ  used 
to  be  the  territory  of  a  tribe  famous  even  up  to 
the  present  day  for  their  depth  of  passion,  the 
cUdhra,  “who  die  when  they  love”. 

The  whole  country  round  about  Medina  is  vol¬ 
canic  —  the  volcanic  r.onc  is  said  to  reach  from 
Palmyra  as  far  as  Mekka  —  and  even  in  histo¬ 
rical  times  have  been  a  few  eruptions.  The  last 
of  which  we  know,  took  place  in  654  (1256;  see 
Samhtidl,  p.  40).  In  Arabic  the  black  volcanic 
mountains  arc  called  Harra  or  Läba  (lava).  Me¬ 
dina  itself  is  situated  between  two  of  them;  hence 
the  phrase:  “what  is  between  its  two  harras  (or 
läbas)”  for  “the  whole  town”.  The  vnllcys  in 
these  harras  are  remarkable  for  their  comparati¬ 
vely  great  fertility.  The  cultivation  of  dates  espe¬ 
cially  has  been  of  importance  for  centuries  past. 

I.css  than  an  hour  north  of  Medina  is  the 
hill  of  Oliod  (q.  v.J.  To  the  territory  of  the  town 
belongs  the  big  harra  of  Khaibar  (to  the  cast  of 
Wadi  ’1-Kurä)  where  the  wadi  Kumma  has  its  rise. 
Taima'  (Tema)  to  the  cast  of  Tabuk  on  the  west 
frontier  of  the  NufQd  desert  and  even  the  oasis 
Dfima  (also  Dllmat  nl-J’jandal,  i.  c.  the  Dama 
built  of  stone),  called  at  present  al-jjjawf  or  al- 
Djf.f  [q.  v.]  and  situated  on  the  north-west  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  Nufûd  desert  at  a  distance  of  13  days 
journey  from  Medina  and  10  days  from  Damascus, 


are  also  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  territory  o! 
Medina  by  the  arable  geographers. 

From  Yanboc  it  is  possible  to  travel  along  the 
coast  to  Ejidda  and  from  there  in  two  days 
straight  to  the  east  to  Mekka.  The  Holy  territory 
(al- Haram,  now  also  often  called  al-Hudad,  i.  e. 
IludOd  al-IIaram,  the  frontiers  of  the  Haram)  is 
entered  at  Tan^m  at  a  distance  of  a  parasang 
from  Mekka  where  the  mosque  of  cA’isha  stands. 
In  all  other  directions  the  boundaries  are  farther 
away  from  Mekka.  Even  before  crossing  the  fron¬ 
tier  the  ihrâm  is  put  on.  The  pilgrims  from 
Ncdjd  and  Yemen  put  it  on  at  Kara  al-Manâzil.  In 
its  vicinity  was  the  once  famous  market  of  cOk3? 
where  a  competition  between  poets  took  place. 
Almost  due  southward  36  miles  from  Kara  al- 
Manâzil  is  Tä’if  situated  high  up  in  the  Ghazwan 
hills,  the  summer-resort  of  the  well-to-do  Mck- 
kans.  The  air  here  is  invigorating  so  that  all 
south-curopcan  fruit  grows  in  abundance.  Espe¬ 
cially  lamous  since  olden  times,  are  the  grapes 
and  raisins  of  this  district.  According  to  al- 
Istakhrl  the  mountains  of  Tä3if  are  the  only  place 
in  Hidjäz  where  in  winter  the  water  freezes. 
(This  happens  on  many  mountains  of  Yemen, 
e.  g.  according  to  Glaser  on  the  Hadär). 

The  hills  to  the  south  of  Mekka  have  heen 
inhabited  from  very  ancient  times  by  the  Hudhail, 
who  produced  many  talented  poets.  In  their 
neighbourhood  we  find  even  to  the  present  day 
the  Xhaklf  to  whom  Ta’if  formerly  belonged.  Here 
the  mountain-range,  called  further  on  Sarät, broadens 
out  and  becomes  an  Alpine  country.  This  is  the 
most  fertile  part  of  the  Ilidjâz.  The  mountains 
themselves  are  inhabited  by  Yemenite  Arabs  called 
Hahlmlya  (i.e.  “cattle-like”)  by  Ibn  al-Mudjawir 
on  occount  of  their  rough  customs.  The  instances 
he  gives  arc  partly  corroborated  by  Burckhardt. 
Ibn  IJjubair  relates  that  they  behaved  very  dis¬ 
reputably  in  Mekka  in  what  is  still  Arabia’s  most 
sacred  month,  the  month  of  Rad  jab,  but  that  people 
had  to  put  with  their  conduct  because  of  the  rich 
supplies  they  brought  to  market.  At  the  time,  in 
the  xiii.  century,  they  were  still  called  Hadjlla, 
now  they  bear  the  name  cAsIr  [q.v.].  The  eastern 
part  of  the  alpine  highlands  is  the  territory  of 
the  Kaht.än,  who  are  for  the  greater  part  camel- 
breeders.  They  are  a  very  old  but  still  a  vigorous 
tribe  from  whom  most  of  the  Yemcnite-Arabs 
claim  descent. 

Yemen  —  properly  the  country  lon  the  right’, 
i.e.  the  southern  country,  also  the  happy  coun¬ 
try  —  has  been  famous  from  time  immemorial  for 
its  great  fertility  and  its  riches.  It  consists  of  two 
unequal  parts:  Tihâmat  al-Yaman  (the  coastland 
of  Yemen)  and  Ncdjd  al-Yaman  (the  highland  of 
Yemen,  also  Djibäl  al-Yaman,  the  mountains  of 
Yemen),  with  the  plateaus  of  Ncdjrân  in  the 
North,  Mârib  in  the  East,  Sancä5  in  the  centre, 
Tacizz  in  the  South.  The  Yemenite  Tihàina  is  the 
continuation  of  the  Tihäma  of  the  Hidjaz,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Glaser’s  observations  it  grows  ever  broader, 
owing  to  the  retreating  of  the  sea. 

The  road  from  Mekka  to  the  highland 
of  Yemen  goes  round  the  mountains  on  which 
Tâ’if  is  situated  and  leads  over  the  well-known 
stations  Turaba  and  Tabäla  to  BlsJha,  the  chief 
town  of  a  flourishing  fertile  district  on  the  wadi 
Blsha,  which  continues  as  far  as  Central  Arabia. 
Journeying  from  Hidjäz  to  Yemen  the  frontier  is 
crossed  between  Talhhth,  situated  at  about  the 
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same  latitude  as  al-Sirrain,  and  Qjarmsh.  From  there 
the  main  toad  goes  straight  on  to  Sa'da,  while 
a  branch  way  leads  eastwards  to  Nedjrkn  [q.v.]. 

From  Çacda  the  road  goes  southward  to  San:fP, 
the  capital  of  Yemen.  To  the  east  of  SanV  lies 
Mflrib  [q.v.]  The  territory  of  which  MSrib  is  the 
capital,  is  now  called  al*L>jawf  (Jjjflf).  It  stretches 
from  NcdjrSn  as  far  as  wädl  Baihûn  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  Märib.  Everywhere  traces  of  former  pros¬ 
perity  are  found.  Ibn  al-Murjjawir  mentions  as  a 
town  of  importance  Barak  i*b,  famous  from  anti¬ 
quity.  The  first  Europeans  who  visited  these  regions 
with  great  danger  to  their  lives  were  Arnaud 
and  Halévy.  The  part  of  Yemen  further  south 
has  recently  been  described  at  length  by  Lamlbcrg 
(. Arabica ,  v). 

Going  southward  from  San'ä*  through  DamJr 
(Dimär),  famous  for  its  horsebreeding,  Yarlin  is 
reached,  the  village  where  Forskâl,  Niebuhr's 
companion  died;  half  a  day’s  journey  further  are 
situated  the  ruins  of  the  capital  of  the  Himyars, 
Zafàr  in  the  longitude  of  SanV,  and  the  latitude 
of  Zabld.  From  here  the  road  led  over  Sah  ill, 
famous  for  its  cotton  spinning  —  the  Prophet's 
body  was  swathed  in  a  shroud  of  SahUl  —  to  Lljanad, 
formerly  the  second  capital  of  Yemen  with  the 
famous  mosque  of  Mura<Jh  b.  JJjabal,  not  far  from 
Ta'izz.  In  the  vicinity  of  Sahül  was  situât.  *  the 
famous  fortress  al-Mudbaikliira,  the  basis  ol  the 
Karmatian  rule  over  Yemen.  The  town  farthest  south 
in  the  mountains  is  Ta  izz,  in  the  middle  ages 
and  up  to  a  century  ago  a  place  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  the  capital  of  the  Kasülids,  but  now  in 
decay.  The  mountains  arc  here  called  Sabir, 
alluded  to  by  Ibn  al-Mudjâwir  as  ‘the  Prince  of 
Yemen’s  mountains’,  and  famous  for  its  coffee 
plantations  arranged  in  terraces  and  an  excellent 
system  of  irrigation,  and  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  kät  (cclastrus  cdulis.).  The  young  sprouts  of 
these  plants,  which  arc  highly  valued  as  an  anti¬ 
narcotic  arc  exported  in  large  quantities  to  all 
the  towns  of  the  Tihama.  To  the  north  of  these 
mountains,  between  Ibb  (Abb)  and  Ijjibla  (Djubla, 
also  called  Uhâ  I>jibla),  is  the  watershed  between 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea.  Here  are 
the  sources  of  two  perennial  streams  the  wfull 
Zabld  flowing  to  the  North  and  the  wiidl  liana 
(Banni)  flowing  through  the  old  mikhlaf  Ru‘ain 
and  opening  out  into  the  Gulf  of  cAden  to  the 
cast  of  the  mouth  of  the  wadi  Tuban  or  wadi 
Maitam.  Another  road,  which  Man/oni  has  followed, 
leads  from  Yarlm  straight  southward  to  'Aden. 
The  road  from  Hodaida  to  San'a^  over  Mandkha 
(the  chief  staple  for  coffee)  has  been  described 
by  Glaser. 

The  old  division  of  Yemen  into  districts,  ////&$• 
/<?/,  which  also  applied  to  Hifljaz  and  the  Ya- 
mîtma,  has  long  been  obsolete. 

South-Arabia.  To  the  cast  Yemen  is  bounded 
by  the  province  of  Hadramawt,  now  usually  pro¬ 
nounced  Hadramut.  This  is  a  mountainous  country 
intersected  by  many  valleys,  whose  industrious 
enterprising  inhabitants  in  more  than  one  respect 
resemble  the  Swiss.  Since  very  early  times  they 
yearly  have  sent  part  of  their  young  men  to  other 
regions  to  try  fortunes  and  thus  they  arc  not  only 
found  in  the  seaport  towns  of  Arabia  but  also  in 
Egypt  .and  in  British  and  Dutch  India.  Almost 
all  the  Arabs  in  both  the  last  named  countries  arc 
Hadramls.  The  country  is  bisected  from  West  to 
East  by  a  wide  valley,  the  wädi  ’1-Kasr.  This  wädl 


has  a  perennial  stream  which  falls  into  the  sea 
on  the  east  frontier  near  SaihBt;  the  two  largest 
places  Shi  bam  and  Yarlm  are  also  situated  there. 
To  the  south  east  of  the  latter  town,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  wädl  Barahat  (Balahat,  BorhUt), 
named  thus  after  a  still  active  volcano,  is  found 
the  grave  of  prophet  llnd,  well  known  from  the 
Kor’ftn.  Here  begins  the  great  desert  which  surrounds 
Hadramawt  on  the  North-West,  the  North  and 
the  East.  The  best  seaport  of  the  country  is 
Makalln  (the  name  means  simply  ‘harbour’).  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  place  is  identical  with 
the  Las‘ä  (al-Ascä)  of  the  Arabic  geographers.  Just 
as  in  Yemen  numerous  ruins  and  tombs  point  in 
Hadramawt  to  a  bygone  time  of  considerable 
prosperity  and  wealth. 

To  the  east  of  SaihQt,  which  perhaps  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  old  Khairldj,  begins  the  ‘incense- 
coast’,  named  Mahra  and  often  called  Sljihr 
by  the  Arabic  geographers,  a  name  meaning 
‘coast’  in  the  old  language  of  South  Arabia. 
The  name  Shi  hr  is  now  limited  to  the  first 
(westerly)  seaport.  The  eastern  frontier  is  Hasik 
to  the  east  of  Mirbät.  The  latter  place  has  an 
excellent  harbour  but  it  has  decayed  to  an  un¬ 
important  village.  The  town  which  is  now  called 
Mirbaj  lies  to  the  cast  of  the  harbour.  Originally 
Mirbat  was  the  harbour  of  the  old,  now  depopu¬ 
lated  capital  Zafär.  This  town  was  devastated  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ibn  al-Mudjawir  in  the  year  618  (I22l). 
In  Ibn  Batata’s  time  however  it  still  was  an  im¬ 
portant  town.  The  latter  speaks  of  the  sardines 
which  are  still  caught  there  in  such  enormous 
quantities  that  camels  arc  fed  on  them.  In  the 
country  they  are  called  wark  and  also  cuiJ.  In 
the  mountain  chain  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
coast  grows  the  incense* tree.  According  to  Ibn 
al-Mudjawir  everywhere  between  Hadramawt  and 
‘Oman  traces  were  found  of  former  terraced  cul¬ 
tivation.  This  is  corroborated  by  Bent’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  remarkable  district.  The  cultivation 
of  incense  in  now  very  limited.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Gara  mountains  and  of  the  fer¬ 
tile  coast  between  these  mountains  and  the  sea 
are  partly  troglodytes.  The  coast  to  the  cast 
of  Hasik  as  far  as  ‘Oman  is  said  to  be  de¬ 
void  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  inland  is  absolutely 
unexplored. 

East- Arabia.  ‘Oman,  the  easternmost  pro¬ 
vince  of  Arabia,  is  for  the  greater  part  a  very 
fertile  mountainous  country  with  a  coast  rich  in 
harbours.  The  gulf  of  ‘Oman  abounds  in  fish  and 
from  olden  times  the  people  along  the  coast  have 
been  excellent  sailors.  Kalhät,  only  founded  in 
the  xii.  century  and  once  a  beautiful  fortified 
town  is  now  in  decay.  Maskat  on  the  other  hand, 
of  little  importance  in  the  middle  Ages  —  al-Mukad-  • 
dasl  calls  it  a  beautiful  place  with  an  abundance 
of  fruit;  Ibn  Batata  not  even  mentions  it  —  it 
at  present  the  most  notable  town  of  the  country 
and  has  the  best  harbour  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
According  to  European  travellers  the  heat  there 
is  even  greater  than  at  ‘Aden  and  almost  unbea¬ 
rable.  That  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  Prince’s 
residence  is  either  at  al-Kust&fe  or  Na?  wa  (Nizwa), 
both  in  the  Green  Mountain  (L>jcbcl  nkhdar).  The 
latter  town,  visited  by  Wellsted  is  old  but  still 
flourishing.  To  the  north  of  Maskat  lies  Sohâr, 
the  old  capital,  therefore  also  called  ‘Um5n  just 
as  Damascus  is  now  generally  called  al-Shum. 
Because  of  its  extensive  trade  with  the  East  al- 
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MuVaddasI  calif  this  town  *the  portal  of  China.” 
Ibn  al-Mudjfiwir  fays  that  it  la  y  waste  in  his 
time.  It  must  however  have  recovered  afterwards; 
Wcllsted  describes  it  as  a  well-fortified  town  of 
some  note.  To  the  north  of  it,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  peninsula,  the  point  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  promontory  Rtts  Mosandam  (Misandum),  lies 
Dabs  (or  Dama),  which  was  already  in  the  time 
of  the  prophet  a  town  of  great  importance  and 
even  now  the  capital  of  North  cOmSn.  Opposite 
on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula  lies  the  flou* 
rishing  seaport  town  of  £har<jja.  About  the  abori¬ 
ginal  population  of  ‘Oman  we  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  whatsoever.  Tradition  only  says  that  after 
the  breaking  of  the  dike  of  Mftrib  the  Azd 
migrated  into  cOmän.  The  former  inhabitants  seem 
to  have  been  MazQn,  as  ‘Omän  is  also  sometimes 
called.  The  Azd  appear  to  have  remained  the 
prevailing  tribe  although  great  numbers  of  them 
migrated  to  cIräh:  in  the  time  of  the  Umaiyads. 
They  belong  to  the  Ibaditcs  [q.v.].  'faiyites  also 
settled  in  ‘Oman  and  a  branch  of  these,  the 
Nabhän,  has  for  a  long  time  have  held  the  upper 
hand.  Even  Northern  Arabs  (Banff  Ohafir)  later 
settled  in  ‘Oman.  Dates  are  the  favourite  food 
and  arc  largely  exported  to  other  countries. 

'Djc  country  stretching  to  the  west  and  north 
west  of  cOmän  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  cIräV 
was  called  in  the  golden  age  of  the  Arabs  al- 
Bahrain,  (now  the  name  of  the  island  Uwäl), 
or  after  the  capital  Ila'jjar.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  x.  century  the  Karmatians  built  their  resi¬ 
dence  al-Ahsa',  also  pronounced  Lnhsa,  not  far 
from  Hadjar;  this  al-AhsäJ  (or  al-Hasa)  is  at 
present  the  name  of  the  country.  The  southern¬ 
most  region  is  named  after  the  tribe  which  in¬ 
habits  it,  the  Kawäsim  (Lÿawâsim),  who  arc  no¬ 
torious  pirates;  farther  west  is  the  peninsula  of 
Katar.  From  very  old  times  the  inhabitants  have 
been  pcarlfishcrs  and  dreaded  pirates.  The  capital  is 
nowadays  called  either  al-Hasä  or  Hufuf  (Hufhüf) 
which  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Arabic  gcogra- 
phcYs.  A  few  hours  farther  cast  lies  the  harbour 
of  ‘Okair.  Whether  Mubarraz,  lying  not  far  to 
the  north  of  Huffff,  is  identical  with  the  old 
MusbaVV^  1»  difficult  to  decide  because  the 
description  of  the  country  given  by  the  Arabic 
geographers  is  altogether  very  superficial.  To  the 
north  of  the  district  Lahsä  lies  that  of  al-Katlf 
named  after  the  well-known  seaport.  The  coast 
was  formerly  called  al-Khatt,  after  a  harbour  from 
which  the  Arabs  got  the  bamboo-canes  for  their 
spears  imported  from  India.  I.ahsä  abounds  in 
dates  so  that  an  ambic  proverb  speaks  of  ‘carry- 
ing  dates  to  Hadjar*  in  the  sense  of  ‘carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle*.  For  centuries  the  ‘Abd  al- 
Kais  tribes  and  the  Tamlm  have  contended  for 
the  over-lordship.  The  latter  held  it  as  long  as 
the  power  of  the  Karmatians  lasted  (close  on  two 
centuries).  About  the  coast  from  al-Katlf  to  Kuwait 
nothing  need  be  said:  it  is  flat  and  sandy. 
Kuwait  —  the  name  means  ‘the  little -köt 
(citadel)’  —  is  also  called  Kurain  (‘the  little 
horn*),  now  pronounced  Cron,  hence  the  English 
spelling  Grane.  It  lies  on  the  south  entrance  of 
a  bay  and  will  probably  become  an  emportant 
trading-place.  For  the  state  of  the  Shammar  it 
is  the  nearest  port  for  traffic  with  the  East.  The 
Shaikh  of  the  territory  is  under  Turkish  suze¬ 
rainty  but  practically  independent.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  bay  lies  Käzima,  the  most  important 


station  on  the  road  from  Baçra  to  L&ÿsft  and  to 
Yamäma. 

Central  Arabia.  To  the  east  of  Yemen, 
north  of  Hadramawt  and  Mohra  and  west  of 
‘Om&n  as  far  as  Central  Arabia  there  extends  a 
vast  desert,  of  which  we  know  the  borders 
only  and  these  imperfectly.  It  seems  to  be  si¬ 
milar  to  the  Nufad  desert  in  North  Arabia. 
Water  is  scarcely  to  be  found.  After  rain  the 
ground  is  covered  with  vegetation  and  abounds 
in  pasturage.  Then  the  bedawfs  journey  inland 
with  their  camels,  sheep  and  families  and  live 
there  for  three  or  four  months.  Neither  they 
themselves  nor  their  cattle  need  water:  the 
people  live  on  milk,  and  because  of  the  succu¬ 
lence  of  the  herbage  —  the  most  juicy  plants 

grow  on  the  sunniest  spots  —  the  cattle  have 

no  need  of  water  and  even  refuse  it  when  it  is 
given  to  them.  As  soon  as  the  summer  heat  has 
dried  up  the  plants  they  go  back  to  the  settle¬ 
ments  of  their  tribe.  This  is  the  custom  of  all 

bcdawls  who  live  at  the  edge  of  the  desert.  How 
far  they  actually  venture  into  the  interior  is 
unknown  to  us.  The  desert  has  several  names. 
The  part  between  East-Ycmcn  and  Northwest- 
Hadramawt  is  named  Saihad;  to  the  North  and 
the  East  of  Hadramawt  it  is  called  al-Ahkäf  (the 
dunes);  the  part  north  of  Mahra  the  Arabs  call 
Wabdr;  but  generally  it  is  called  al-Dahni3,  ‘the 
red  country*,  after  the  colour  of  the  sand.  On 
maps  it  is  indicated  as  al-Rubc  al-Khäll,  i.  e.  the 
empty  quarter.  Whether  there  is  any  water  in  the 
interior  so  that  at  least  animals  may  live  there 
is  quite  uncertain  but  not  improbable.  The  be- 
dawls  of  Mahra,  whose  fleet  dromedaries  (called 
mahärl)  are  famous  all  over  the  world  put  down 
this  excellence  to  the  fact  that  their  camel-mares 
are  sometimes  covered  by  camel-stallions  of  the 
l>jinn.  This  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
there  arc  still  wild  camels  living  in  the  interior 
as  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs  who  call  them 
huUilya  (wild).  Perhaps  the  same  applies  to  the 
camels  of  Wcst-C0man  which  arc  equally  famous. 
The  assertion  that  a  people  speaking  an  unknown 
language  dwells  there  (cf.  v.  Oppenheim,  vom 
Mittelmeer  tum  Persischen  Golf,  11  332),  is  not 
likely  to  be  true.  According  to  Ibn  al-Mudjäwir 
bcdawls  as  late  os  in  the  xiii.  century  ventured 
to  travel  right  across  the  desert  to  MirbaJ  and 
Zafär  for  the  exchange  of  goods  from  ‘Iräfc. 
On  the  north-cast  border  of  the  vast  desert,  û 
three  days*  journey  from  the  south  of  the  Yamäma 
and  nearly  as  far  from  Bahrain,  lies  the  formerly 
flourishing,  well- watered  oasis  Yabrln  which  was 
devastated  by  the  Karmatians;  after  the  oasis 
this  part  of  the  desert  is  sometimes  called  ‘the  sand 
of  Yabrln*.  The  way  from  cOman  to  Mekka  goes 
through  this  oasis.  From  here  a  spur  of  the  desert 
stretches  to  the  North  between  Bahrain  and  the 
Yamäma,  which  is  also  called  al-Dahnä3  or  NufQd 
and  sometimes  ‘the  sand  of  cÄlidj*.  It  is  described 
as  rich  in  pasture  and  is  intersected  by  timbered 
mountain-chains,  residence  in  which  is  said  to  be 
agreeable  and  healthy.  On  the  west  and  north 
west  border  of  the  great  dahnä3  is  found  the 
territory  of  the  Kahtän  and  the  large  depression 
which  was  formerly  called  Fala^j  but  is  now 
named  Wadi  Dawäsir  (Dowasir)  after  an  Arab 
tribe.  Its  continuation  south  west  of  Yamäma  is 
the  Wädl  Aflâdj  (formerly  Faladj  al-Aflädj). 

To  the  north  of  the  desert  commences  the 
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central  highland  (Nadjd),  the  heart  of  the 
peninsula  and  without  doubt  the  most  healthy  and  to 
Arabs  the  finest  part  of  Arabia.  The  south-eastern 
province  (often  not  counted  os  belonging  to  the 
real  Nadjd)  is  the  very  fertile  Yamäma  [q.v.] 
Y'amäma  and  Bahrain  are  together  called  al-cArUd. 

From  the  Yamàma  two  mountain-passes  (cOyaina 
and  lluraimila)  lead  to  Xhamiadi>,  which  is  already 
situated  in  Washm  (also  Wa&ljilm)  and  from  there 
farther  north-west  to  al-Shakrä,  the  chief  town  of 
this  province,  and  in  9  hours  to  ‘Onaiza,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  town  of  the  province  of  Kasim,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  North  by  the  Shammar  country,  and  on 
the  West  by  Khaibar  in  the  territory  of  Medina. 
We  owe  to  Doughty  a  detailed  knowledge  of  this 
country.  Two  hours  north  east  of  cOnaiza  lies 
Buraida.  Right  across  Kasim  goes  the  large  wädl 
Rumma  which  comes  from  the  harra  of  Khaibar 
(6000  feet  high)  and  extends  as  far  as  the  vicinity 
of  Basra.  This  is  a  depression,  most  probably  the 
bed  of  a  stream  in  prehistoric  times.  Although  a 
good  many  wadis  open  out  into  it  and  though 
the  beds  of  torrents  {sail)  conduct  into  it  a  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  rain-water,  still  the  wadi  Rumma, 
often  a  day’s  journey  wide,  is  generally  dry  — 
only  twice  or  thrice  in  a  century  docs  it  become 
a  real  river  —  but  the  water  oozes  through  the 
ground  and  sometimes  is  visible  in  places.  Kasim 
owes  its  fertility  to  this  circumstance.  To  the  west 
of  Kasim  the  wädl  goes  between  the  two  hills 
of  Àbân  (well  known  through  the  ancients  poets), 
of  which  the  northern  is  called  the  black  and 
the  southern  the  red,  formerly  the  white.  The 
width  of  the  valley  is  here  from  two  to  three 
arab  miles.  The  part  of  Nadjd  which  lies  farthest 
north  cast  is  now  called  Sodair  (some  pronounce 
Sodair,  Scdeyr;  Doughty  even  has  Siddir).  The 
name  is  modern.  In  the  I] i  hart  Numa  it  is  the 
name  of  a  station  on  the  pilgrims  road  from  Basra 
(cp.  Norberg’s  translation,  ii.  235  and  203).  In 
olden  times  the  different  parts  of  Nadjd  were 
named  after  the  tribes. 

To  the  West  the  province  of  Kasim  is  bounded 
by  the  territory  of  the  Shammar,  named 
thus  after  a  branch  of  the  great  tribe  of  TaF 
[q.v.]  after  whom  it  used  to  be  called  ‘the  two 
mountains  of  the  JaiV* 

The  Shammar  mountains  form  the  north  boun¬ 
dary  between  Nadjd  and  the  Nufüd  or  Dahnä3, 
the  real  desert  with  exactly  the  same  characteristics 
as  the  great  desert  in  the  South.  After  the  rain 
it  is  covered  with  green,  juicy  herbs;  man  and 
beast  live  for  some  weeks  in  abundance.  But  later 
the  sun  scorches  everything  and  the  country  for 
want  of  water  becomes  a  bleak  waste,  perilous 
for  the  traveller  who  loses  his  way.  Several 
Europeans  have  crossed  this  wilderness  among 
whom  I^idy  Blunt  and  Euting  deserve  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  soil  consists  of  reddish  sand  and  gives 
the  impression  ‘as  if  a  herd  of  gigantic  horses 
had  stamped  through  it  from  East  to  West’ 
(Euting).  On  the  west  side  of  the  falak  (/«//*, 
as  such  a  hoofprint  is  called,  is  a  high 
sand-ridge,  at  the  cast  base  of  which  the  bare 
stone  often  shows;  then  the  ground  rises  gently 
towards  the  East.  The  depression  is  called  Kacr  in 
Arabic;  the  high  sand-ridge  tiifd or  nafdy  the  plural 
of  which  nufïïdy  (also  anfaid ),  now  denotes  the 
whole  desert,  just  as  in  the  South  the  synonymous 
ahkaf.  This  tiifd  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found 
in  the  classical  language,  has  probably  arisen 


through  metathesis  from  find  or  fond  (with  the 
plurals  afnUd  and  funUd).  The  facts  that  these 
falak'%  always  retain  their  shape  leads  to  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  stony  foundation  already  had 
the  dcscriljcd  form  and  that  the  west  wind  has 
blown  the  sand  aginst  the  ridges  and  piled  it  up 
there.  The  area  of  these  depressions  as  well  as 
their  depth  differs  greatly.  The  length  of  the 
largest  is  estimated  at  just  over  a  mile,  the  depth 
docs  not  exceed  150  feet.  The  journey  from  Häyil 
to  Djawf  (L>jûf)  was  done  (in  the  opposite  direction) 
by  Euting  in  8  days,  by  Lady  Blunt  in  10.  After 
three  days  the  oasis  of  Djubba  is  reached  where 
numerous  inscriptions  and  paintings  on  the  rocks 
show  that  it  has  been  visited  since  remote  times. 
Not  quite  a  days*  journey  from  Djawf  there  is 
a  well  called  Shaklk  which  Euting  ( 1 8S3)  however 
found  filled  up.  Djawf,  already  described  al>ove 
under  its  old  name  Düma,  is  s  .aated  on  the  wadi 
Sirhän,  a  hollow  which  stretches  through  Käf  to 
the  Hawran  right  across  the  stony  desert,  which 
is  at  present  called  Hamäd,  a  name  not  to  be 
found  in  the  written  language.  Perhaps,  as  Wallin 
supposed,  the  real  form  is  haniäd  from  the  verb 
ha  1/1  a  da  meaning  ‘to  be  barren*. 

The  name  Bädiyat  al-Shäm,  Syrian  desert,  was 
limited  by  the  Arabs  to  the  western  part;  the 
eastern  part  was  called  in  the  South  Bädiyat 
al-'Irä^,  desert  of  ‘Iräfc,  in  the  North  Bädiyat 
al-Djazlra,  mesopotamian  desert,  ölso  Khusaf.  The 
southern  part  was  also  often  called  the  Samäwa. 
The  bädiya  slopes  from  West  and  North  to  East 
and  South  and  is  intersected  by  numerous  ravines 
whose  water  accumulates  partly  in  ponds  (£h<utlr) 
partly  in  bigger  streams  which  flow  out  into  the 
Euphrates.  In  spring  there  is  an  abundant  growth 
of  grass  and  near  the  wells  oasis-like  gardens;  in 
some  spots  where  the  soil  is  more  bare  or  consists 
of  limestone  covered  with  a  layer  of  sand,  it 
remains  quite  sterile.  An  expedition  right  across 
this  country  from  cIrak  to  Syria  such  as  Khâlid 
b.  al-Walid  undertook  in  the  year  13  (634)  with 
his  horsemen  is  a  hazardous  enterprise.  The  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  territory  expand  or  contract  according 
to  the  weakness  or  the  strength  of  the  surrounding 
civilized  states.  At  present  the  al-IIass  mountains 
south  of  Aleppo  forms  the  north  frontier  according 
to  Sachau,  yet  summer  l>edawl$  travel  often  as 
far  as  Marcash  with  their  herds. 

Climate.  Products.  On  the  whole  Arabia 
suffers  more  from  heat  than  from  cbld.  Yet  in 
the  highlands  the  nights  are  often  cool  even  in 
the  summer  and  in  winter  the  icy  cold  north  wind 
becomes  most  disagreeable.  — -  Poets  look  upon 
the  cast  wind  {fabä)  as  the  most  delightful.  Much 
feared  on  the  other  hand  is  the  samtim ,  now 
generally  pronounced  sii/tum ,  the  ‘poisonous** 
scorching  landwind.  All  prosperity  depends  on 
rain,  hence  it  is  often  called  ‘God's  mercy* 

( rahmat  Allah)  and  the  ideas  water  and  !>cncficcnce 
are  often  synonymous.  The  time  after  the  rains, 
the  rabf ,  is  the  loveliest  time  of  the  year.  Then 
grow  the  herbs  and  the  grass  needed  by  the 
cattle.  The  camels  arc  specially  fond  of  prickly 
plants  among  which  the  sacdan  is  foremost,  so 
that  the  proverb  says:  ‘It  is  pasture-land  but 
not  like  the  sacdUn\  To  men  the  bädiya  (desert) 
yields  the  fa(hth  (a  kind  of  mesembryanthemum), 
now  called  satnh  (a  name  probably  derived  from 
kamli).  Its  reddish  grains  give  a  flour  better  than 
barley  Hour  which  is  much  used  for  the  cooking 
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of  porridge.  They  also  use,  but  only  in  times  of 
need,  flour  got  from  the  seeds  of  the  colycynth. 
Another  product  of  the  desert  is  the  truffle,  which 
is  eagerly  gathered  and  eaten,  and  the  well- 
known  senna  {sand).  Wheat  only  grows  in  Yemen, 
in  the  YamSma  and  in  a  few  oases  and  always 
remains  dear  so  that  bread  always  has  been  on 
article  of  luxury.  Barley  is  cultivated  more  be¬ 
cause  it  is  used  for  the  horses.  Here  and  there 
millet  (< (Mura )  is  grown  in  fairly  large  quantities 
and  in  Lahsä  and  ’’Oman  rice  as  well.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  tobacco  had  decreased  under  the  op¬ 
pressive  rule  of  the  Wahhabis  who  prohibited 
this  article  of  luxury,  but  now  it  is  beginning  to 
increase  again. 

Of  the  trees  of  the  bSdiya  we  must  mention 
several  species  of  acacia  like  the  /< alh ,  which 
yields  the  gum  arabic,  the  sa /am ,  the  samur,  the 
sayal,  the  tamarisk  {i(kil\  the  tiabak  {rhamnus 
lotus),  the  ghadii  which  gives  excellent  char-coal, 
the  düm  (t/Omy palm  always  growing  wild  and 
the  henna.  First  and  foremost,  however,  stands 
the  date-tree  so  highly  valued  by  the  Arabs.  The 
prophet  is  reported  to  have  said:  ‘honour  your 
aunt,  the  palm,  which  was  made  of  the  same  clay 
as  Adam  and  which  is  the  only  tree  that  is 
(artificially)  fertilised’.  The  date  is  for  many  Arabs 
the  principal  food;  the  unripe  fruit  is  eaten  raw. 
There  arc  several  kinds  of  dates;  in  the  territory 
of  Medina  more  than  a  hundred  different  varieties 
arc  counted. 

Lions  ( asad)  arc  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the 
old  poets  and  Hamdânl  gives  a  list  of  the  regions 
where  they  were  found.  Um  al-Mucljäwir  says  that 
there  still  were  some  in  his  time  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  north  of  SanV  and  Doughty  (i.  459)  heard 
the  same  report  in  Central  Arabia.  They  seem, 
however,  to  be  extinct  now.  Panthers  {nantir) 
and  leopards  ( fahd ),  hyenas,  wolves  and  foxes 
are  the  large  beasts  of  prey.  About  game  the 
necessary  facts  are  given  in  the  ethnographical 
part  of  this  article.  Monkeys  live  in  Yemen,  per¬ 
haps  also  in  other  parts.  Among  the  birds  of 
prey  there  arc  two  kinds  of  eagles,  and  falcons, 
hawks  and  owls.  Crows  arc  found  everywhere. 
Among  other  birds  we  may  mention  the  hoopoe 
( upupa  epops ,  hudhud ),  the  lark,  the  nightingale, 
some  species  of  pigeons  and  of  the  partridges 
specially  the  kMS. 

The  first  place  among  the  ca/tle  is  taken  by 
the  camel  {((Jamal)  without  which  the  desert  would 
be  practically  uninhabitable.  Rightly  the  poets 
have  called  it  ‘the  ship  of  the  desert*  for  it  is 
the  only  means  of  traflic  within  it.  The  story 
that  people  in  need  of  water  go  as  far  as  to 
kill  the  camels  and  drink  the  store  of  water  in 
their  stomachs  is  called  by  Jacob  ( Beduinenleben , 
p.  96)  a  fairy-tale.  He  is  partly  right  but  the 
story  is  not  wholly  invented  as  appears  from 
Jabarl  i.  2123  where  horses  arc  watered  by  such 
means.  Hie  Arabian  camel  has  only  one  hump. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  beasts 
of  burden  {ba*lr,  collectively  ibil)  and  the  riding- 
camels  {d/ta/tll,  i.  c.  really  ‘tamed’,  or  hafjtn , 
‘noble’).  To  the  first  kind  belong  the  milk- 
marcs  {nâka).  The  camel’s  flesh  is  eaten  a  good 
deal  and  their  milk  which  tasts  and  is  whole¬ 
some  is  much  drunk  but  it  is  of  no  use  for 
making  butter  for  which  purpose  the  milk  of 
goats  and  sheep  is  used.  Flocks  of  these  animals 
are  kept  throughout  Arabia,  but  cattle  arc  rarely 


found.  Only  on  the  Euphrates  there  are  cow* 
herds  called  bakkUra  in  contrast  to  the  iàewïïya, 
shepherds.  The  arabian  thorough-bred  is  famous 
all  the  world  over.  It  is  small  but  beautifully 
shaped;  and  has  great  speed  and  endurance,  and 
exhibits  an  almost  touching  devotion  to  its  master. 
Only  the  wealthy  can  keep  horses  as  they  are 
used  only  for  war  or  tournament  {djarld,  fanta¬ 
sia),  for  coursing  and  hunting;  besides  they  are 
very  expensive  —  a  thorough-bred  mare  is  said 
to  be  worth  25  camels  —  and  want  much  barley 
and  water.  On  plundering  expeditions  water  for 
the  horses  is  carried  on  camels;  in  time  of  want 
they  often  use  up  the  greater  part  of  the  house¬ 
hold  allowance.  Many  details  are  found  in  Lady 
Blunt’s  and  von  Oppenheim’s  books  of  travel. 
Horses  are  brfed  not  in  Nadjd  only  but  also  in 
several  parts  of  Yemen  like  Damär,  in  Djawf 
etc.  Since  olden  times  horses  have  been  exported 
from  Arabia  to  India.  The  prince  of  Shammar 
every  year  sends  some  by  way  of  Kuwait  to 
Bombay.  —  Although  donkeys  are  used  in 
Hiiljäz,  in  Lahsä  and  Yemen  as  well  as  by  the 
Solaib  in  Central-Arabia,  the  bedawls  consider 
donkey-riding  beneath  their  dignity.  The  semi- 
bedawfs  in  the  valley  of  Sadjur  on  the  Euphrates 
have  numerous  herds  of  donkeys. 

Of  domestic  animals  we  may  mention  dogs  — 
the  ordinary  .watchdogs  very  much  like  jackals, 
and  the  grey-hounds  (called  sliigi  from  sa/iih)  — 
and  cats  bigger  than  european  ones;  fowls  are 
rarely  kept  in  the  bûdiya;  in  the  towns,  however, 
they  arc  found  fairly  often.  Monkeys  arc  said  to 
have  been  often  used  in  Yemen  for  domestic 
services. 

The  locust  plague  is  well-kown  in  Arabia.  It 
is  said  to  appear  every  seventh  year.  When  a 
swarm  settles,  young  and  old  come  down  on  it 
not  only  to  exterminate  the  destroyers  of  the 
precious  herbage  but  also  because  they  regard 
them  as  pleasant  to  eat.  They  either  cook  them 
with  salt  or  roast  them.  —  Bcc-farming  does  not 
exist;  wild  honey  is  found  in  several  parts  and 
regarded  as  a  welcome  gift  of  God. 

Bibliography :  contributions  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  geography  of  Arabia  are  given 
by  nearly  all  the  Arabic  geographers  and  histo¬ 
rians  of  whom  we  may  mention  al-Hamdänfs 
Çifat  $ azirat  al* Arab  (cd.  D.  H.  Müller, 
1884 — 1891).  Further  the  Turkish  geography 
QJihân  Numâ  (Stambul,  1 1 45)  deserves  attention. 
The  state  of  investigation  till  1845  based  on 
the  travels  of  Niebuhr,  Burckhardt,  Wcllsted 
a.  o.  has  been  summarised  by  Ritter:  Erd - 
künde  XII  and  XIII.  The  researches  of  later 
travellers,  the  results  of  which  will  be  given  in 
the  special  articles  on  the  districts  in  which 
they  have  travelled,  have  been  used  in  Zchme’s 
Arabien  und  die  Araber  seit  hundert  Jahren 
(1875)  and  in  Hogarth,  The  Penetration  of 
Arabia  (1905).  For  the  old  geography  cp.  Spren¬ 
ger,  Die  alte  Geographie  Arabiens  etc .  (1875). 

A  Ethnology. 

\  The  theory  of  the  Arab  genealogists  that  all 
Arabs  arc  descended  from  Abraham,  those  of  the 
North  through  Ishmael,  those  of  the  South  through 
Yoktän  who  is  identified  with  Kahtän,  is  based 
on  the  Old  Testament.  Another  view  connected 
with  this  is  that  the  ‘true  Arabs’  (al*Arab  al - 
carba)  arc  the  extinct  tribes  of  cAd,  IhamGd, 
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'Imlfy  (Annick)  etc.,  together  with  the  tribes  des- 
ce  ml  cd  from  Kalian,  and  that  the  Ishmaelite  tribes 
represent  the  ‘arabiciscd  Arabs*  ( al-Arab  al-muta - 
%arriba  or  al*must<fril>a)W The  name  ‘true  Arabs’, 
however,  is  also  used  for  the  Badawls  who  speak 
the  purest  Arabic.  The  plural  A'r&b  or  cl'rbän  is 
even  used  exclusively  for  them.  They  are  called 
Badawt  (of  which  ‘Bedouin*  is  really  a  plural) 
because  they  live  in  the  bädiya,  the  open  country; 
in  contrast  to  the  inhabitants  of  fixed  abodes,  the 
Ahl  al-hadar,  they  are  also  called  Ahl  al-wabar 
on  account  of  their  dwelling  in  tents  of  camcl- 
and  goats-hair  while  the  Ahl  alinadar  (or  al-tln), 
have  clay  houses**/ 

/Thc  division  of  the  Arabs  into  northern  and 
southern  tribes  is  an  actual  fact.  The  southern 
tribes  arc  called  Yemenites,  the  northern  ones 
Nizaritcs  or  Ma'additcs.  Already  in  Muhammcd's 
time,  however,  many  tribes  of  Yemen  were  found 
long  settled  in  the  northern  half,  and  in  the 
South  there  were  a  few  Niziritc  ones.  Tradition 
connects  the  migration  of  the  former  to  the  North 
with  the  breaking  of  the  big  dyke  near  Maribv‘ 
How  far  this  is  historically  true  we  cannot  decide 
from  the  dates  that  have  come  down  to  us.  In 
any  case  there  must  have  been  other  contributory 
causes  and  other  wanderings  must  have  taken  place. 

The  condition  of  the  country  itself  keeps  the 
camel-breeding  Arabs  constantly  moving  about. 
The  desert  which  surrounds  Central  Arabia  in 
the  North,  East  and  South  yields  after  the  rainy 
season,  extraordinarily  rich  pasture-land  for  some 
three  months,  so  that  man  and  beast  can  live  in 
abundance.  Thither  they  take  their  children  and 
haggle  and  return  to  the  territory  of  their  tribes 
when  the  soil  becomes  barren  again.  Often,  how¬ 
ever,  when  their  own  country  cannot  support 
them  all,  parts  of  the  tribe  travel  to  other  regions 
where  they  seek  a  new  home  sometimes  by  force. 
The  Badawls  are  very  prolific  and  under  favou¬ 
rable  conditions  a  small  group  of  families  grows 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  into  a  powerful 
tribe.  Then  the  expulsion  of  neighbouring  tribes 
or  emigration  is  inevitable.  As  the  southern  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Nomades,  between  the  desert  and  the 
states  on  the  coast  is  limited,  the  Badawls  of  the 
South  were  obliged  to  emigrate  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  those  of  the  North.  Already  centuries 
before  Muhammcd  the  powerful  Yemenite  tribe 
of  the  Tai*  had  conquered  a  territory  in  the 
North  of  Nadjd  and  the  Ku<lâca  tribes  had  settled 
in  the  East  and  the  South  of  Syria.  Hence  mi¬ 
grations  of  northern  tribes  to  the  South  take 
place  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  opposition  between  the  southern 
and  the  northern  tribes  may  be  due  first 
of  all  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  regarded  the 
former  as  intruders.  Through  contact  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  states  (Yemen,  Ha- 
dramawt,  cOman)  they  had  acquired  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  perhaps  in  their  customs  some  pecu¬ 
liarities  to  which  the  northern  people  were  not 
used  and  which  they  therefore  resented.  After¬ 
wards  the  ill-will  increased  very  much  and  finally 
became  racial  enmity  in  consequence  of  the  ri¬ 
valry  of  the  Mcdinitcs  —  the  Ansilr  —  who 
were  of  Yemenite  origin,  and  the  Mckkans  — 
the  Koraish  —  who  belonged  to  the  Nizflritc 
tribes.  This  antagonism  has  become  disastrous  for 
the  Arab  rule.  It  even  exists  at  the  present  day. 
l/ The  foundation  of  the  tribe  is  the 


family.  To  have  as  many  sturdy  tons  as  pos¬ 
sible  is  the  Arsb*s  ideal;  through  them  his  fa¬ 
mily  becomes  of  importance  and  acquires  supre¬ 
macy  over  the  kindred  families  who  even  recog¬ 
nise  him  os  their  elder  (Shaikh)  an<^  ca^  them¬ 
selves  his  children.  Out  of  this  springs  a  tribe 
which  is  joined  by  other  and  weaker  tribes  if  it 
is  powerful  and  wealthy.  Different  tribes  also 
often  join  force  for  mutual  help  or  for  great  en¬ 
terprises.  Such  a  complex  of  tribes  has  a  common 
name,  generally  that  of  the  principal  clan,  also 
often  one  chosen  at  random,  like  *thc  Panthers* 
(Anmär),  4thc  Dogs*  (Kil.ib)  etc.  All  affiliated 
tribes  are  regarded  as  the  descendants  of  one 
father  or  of  one  mothers  As  in  olden  times  the 
antagonism  between  Yemenites  and  Niziritcs  was 
not  so  great  as  later,  we  often  find  in  tribal  groups 
that  arc  mainly  North-Arab  some  unmistakenly  Ye¬ 
menite  divisions,  and  sometimes  the  reverse  is  the 
case. 

In  the  gcncological  tables  of  the  Arabs  Kah- 
tän  is  given  as  the  progenitor  of  all  Yemenites. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Kahtân  still  exist 
as  an  important  tribe  in  the  country  to  the  cast 
of  South-Hidjai  and  North- Yemen  and  reaching 
as  far  as  the  great  desert.  (Whether  the  name  of 
Kathan,  according  to  Bent  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  incense-country,  is  identical  with 
Kahtân  I  do  not  venture  to  decide).  South  of  this 
territory  is  that  of  the  Kahlän  tribe  from  which 
the  most  important  of  the  two  groups  of 
Yemenite  tribes  is' said  to  be  descended. 

To  the  Kahlän-group  belong  or  did  belong: 

1.  the  Tai3,  who  have  held  for  about  two 
thousand  years  the  two  mountains  named  after 
them  (Adja3  and  Salma).  The  Syrians  and  Per¬ 
sians  called  all  Arabs  Tai3  [q.  v,]  after  this  tribe. 
Now  they  are  called  Sham  mar  after  the  name 
of  one  of  their  branches  which  gained  supremacy. 
The  ancestral  seat  of  the  Shammar  was  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Tuwârun  in  the  Adja'-mountains.  At 
present  the  name  Tai:  only  belongs  to  a  few 
small  tribes  in  Mesopotamia  which  arc  under  the 
authority  of  the  Shammar,  but  do  not  pay  any 
khüwa  (protection-money)  and  arc  regarded  as 
of  equal  birth.  The  Shammar  did  not  come  to 
Mesopotamia  where  they  arc  ruling  now,  until 
the  end  of  the  xvii.  century,  being  driven  out  of 
the  Syrian  desert  by  the  ‘Anaza. 

2.  the  11  a m dan-  and  M a dfi h i dj -tribes, which 
for  the  greater  part  have  remained  in  Yemen.  To 
the  latter  belong  c.  g.  the  Balhärith,  living  to  the 
south-east  of  Ta'if,  and  the  Badjila  who  played  a 
great  part  in  the  conquest  of '“Irak  in  cOmar*s  time. 

3.  the  CA  m  il  a  and  the  I  >j  u  dj)  ft  m ,  who  early 
settled  in  Palcstina;  the  Lakh  in,  founders  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hlra  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Kinda  who  had  the  upper  hand  not  only  in 
their  native  country  of  Iladramawt  but  also  go¬ 
verned  the  Banü  Asad  in  the  Vamama  and  whose 
Emir  even  bore  the  title  of  King.  The  famous 
poet  Imru3  al-Kais  belonged  to  this  royal  family. 

4.  the  Azd,  a  powerful  group  of  tril>cs  which 
conquered  ‘Oman  and  settled  in  the  Sarftt-moun- 
tains  and  a  branch  of  whom,  the  (‘»hassan,  founded 
a  kingitom  in  Eastern  Syria;  other  branches  of 
their  group  arc  the  Khuzäa,  once  masters  of 
Mekka,  and  the  two  tribes  who  inhabited  Yathrib 
(Medina):  the  Aws  and  the  Khazradj  (the  4Ansär*). 

To  the  other  group  of  descendants 
from  K  a  h  t  ä  n ,  at  the  head  of  whom  the  genea- 
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logists  put  Himiyar,  belongs  the  great  confe¬ 
deracy  of  the  IÇudâ'a,  of  which  the  Bahrft  and 
the  TanQhh,  who  settled  very  early  in  North 
Syria  form  a  part;  the  Qjuhaina,  occupying 
the  valley  of  the  Wadi  Idam  in  the  EUdjSz  and 
the  kindred  cOdhrfi,  who  lived  in  their  vicinity 
and  are  famous  for  their  depth  of  passion;  the 
Kalb,  inhabiting  the  Syrian  desert;  and  the 
Ball  who  settled  in  the  Northern  JlidjSz.  In 
‘Omar’s  time  large  parties  of  the  Ball  and  the 
I>juhaina  were  moved  to  Egypt. 

The  North  Arabian  tribes  are  called  Ni- 
zâ  rites  or  Macaddites  after  their  supposed 
ancestor.  The  latter  name  is  found  in  Procopius 
as  the  designation  of  a  group  of  tribes,  the  former 
occurs  in  an  inscription  of  328  A.  D.,  discovered 
by  Dussaud  at  al-Ncm5ra  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Safä  (to  the  east  of  the  Ilawrän).  This  inscription 
says  of  Mar*  al-Kais  b.  cAmr,  ‘King  of  all  Arabs’ 
that  he  ruled  the  Asad  and  the  Nizär  (Lidz- 
barski  in  the  Ephcmcris ,  ii.  34).  Not  counting 
the  group  of  the  Iyädh,  once  powerful  but  al¬ 
ready  lost  to  sight  before  Islam,  they  arc  divided 
into  two  great  groups:  the  Rablca  and  the 
Mudar.  The  dissolution  of  these  groups  had 
taken  place  long  before  Islam.  The  two  tribes 
which  had  the  upper  hand,  emigrated  to  Meso¬ 
potamia,  where  the  two  provinces  of  Diyar  Rabfa 
on  the  Tigris  and  of  Diyar  Mudar  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  preserved  their  names  for  a  very  long 
time.  These  provinces  were  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  Taghlib  and  the  Kamir. 

To  the  RabIca-group  belong  the  eAnaza 
and  the  closely  related  Asad  who  lived  near 
each  other  to  the  north  of  the  Wadi  Rumma. 
The  pilgrims’  road  from  Basra  to  Medina  crossed 
their  territory.  The  cAnaza,  who  are  said  to  have 
driven  the  Kudäca  from  Arabia  in  the  remote  past 
here  kept  the  supremacy.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  xvii.  century  they  occupied  or  subjugated 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  desert.  To  them 
belong  the  BanQ  Sabaca  in  the  North-East  and 
the  Kuala  in  the  West.  Asad  are  still  found  in 
‘Iräfc.  Closely  related  to  them  are  the  WäMl 
divided  into  two  important  groups;  the  Bckr  and 
the  Taghlib;  the  fratricidal  conflict  between  these 
two  after  the  murder  of  Kulaib,  who  was  in 
authority  over  the  Wä’il,  became  fateful  for  both. 
Both  migrated  to  Mesopotamia  with  the  kindred 
tribe  of  Namir;  the  Bekr  settled  in  the  northern 
part  in  the  province  called  after  them  Diyâr  Bckr. 
The  capital  Amid  still  bears  that  name.  The 
Taghlib  and  the  Namir  occupied  the  southern 
part.  They  were  Christians  and  therefore  had  to 
pay  the  double  poor-tax  in  Isläm.  To  the  Bekr 
b.  Wall  belong  among  others  the  BanU  Uanlfa, 
lords  of  the  Yamäma  and  the  neighbouring 
£haib&n.  Also  the  cAbd  al-Kais,  who  lived  in 
Bahrain  arc  considered  to  belong  to  the  Rab ica- 
group. 

The  first  place  among  the  Mudar- 
group  was  originally  held  by  the  Kais,  who 
were  of  such  importance  that  very  often  all  non- 
Ycinenite  Arabs  were  called  Kaisitcs.  At  present 
it  is  only  the  name  of  a  small,  half-nomadic 
tribe  on  the  Euphrates  which  has  to  pay  the 
khuwa  (s.  a.]  to  the  Shammar.  To  the  east  of 
them  live  the  cAdwän,  also  under  the  authority 
of  the  Shammar;  they  formerly  lived  near  the 
Fahm  and  the  Uudhail  in  south  Hitjjdz.  To  the 
Kais-group  belong  further  the  Haw&zin  and 


the  Sttlaim  who  possessed  the  western  port  of 
Ne  did  to  the  east  of  Medina  and  Mekka.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  iii.  (xi.)  century  the  Sulaim 
and  their  neighbours  the  HilSl  (reckoned  to 
belong  to  the  HawSzin)  became  so  troublesome 
on  account  of  their  large  numbers,  that  they  grew 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  holy  cities  and 
had  to  be  forcibly  subdued.  They  decided  to 
emigrate  to  Egypt;  where  at  first  they  settled  in 
the  Nilc-delta,  then  they  were  obliged  to  move 
to  Upper-Egypt  and  in  444  they  were  persuaded 
by  the  promise  of  a  camel  and  of  a  dinar  each 
to  cross  the  Nile  and  to  emigrate  to  North-Africa. 
Most  Arab  badawls  in  North-Africa  claim  descent 
from  these  two  groups.  The  Hiläl  still  live  in  popular 
stories,  even  in  Central-Arabia.  Formerly  they 
belonged  to  the  tribal-group  of  cÄmir  b. 
Sa<sa<a,  to  which  also  the  Kiläb,  the  Kushair 
and  the  cUkail  (cAgel)  were  considered  to  be¬ 
long.  The  last  mentioned  tribe  is  still  of  im¬ 
portance  in  Nadjd.  They  supply  the  greater  part 
of  the  camels  and  the  escorts  for  caravans  from 
Syria  to  Baghdad.  A  branch  of  them  are  the 
Muntafik,  who  were  already  powerful  in  the  iv. 
(x.)  century  and  still  remain  so.  Their  territory 
lies  on  lower  Euphrates. 

The  Kais-group  also  comprises  the  OhajafSn. 
Their  two  principal  tribes  the  cAbs  and  the 
DhubyJn  are  well-known  through  the  fratri¬ 
cidal  war  between  them  caused  by  two  race¬ 
horses  and  called  after  them  ‘the  war  of  Dähis 
and  Qhabra3*.  The  principal  branch  of  the  Dhub- 
y5n  were  the  Fazära.  To  the  Mudar  belonged 
further  the  I  )abba  and  the  T  a  m  I  m  who  occupied 
the  regions  in  Nadjd  which  had  been  formerly 
inhabited  by  Bekr  and  Taghlib.  The  Tamlm  are 
a  large  tribe  and  have  spread  in  all  directions. 
True  badawls  of  this  name  arc  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  Arabia  (though  there  are  some  on  the 
lower  Tigris),  yet  a  large  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Nadjd  towns  consider  themselves  to 
belong  to  this  tribe.  The  large  badawl-tribes  in  Nadjd, 
all  of  them  Mudarites,  are  now  the  Harb  (Mo- 
zaina)  to  the  east  of  the  Ilidjäz  dominating  the 
road  between  the  two  holy  cities;  to  the  cast  of 
them,  separated  by  the  wüdl  Rumma,  the  power¬ 
ful  tribe  of  the  ‘Otaiba;  and  to  the  east  of 
these  the  Mutair.  The  Banü  Khälid,  cast  of 
the  Yamama,  are  also  Mudarites;  their  importance 
has  diminished  under  the  rule  of  the  Wahhabis. 

Finally  there  belong  to  Mudar  the  Hudhail  who 
from  ancient  times  have  inhabited  the  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mekka;  and  the  Ki- 
nan  a,  once  a  powerful  group  in  South  Ilidjaz 
to  which  the  Koraish,  the  old  ruling  tribe  belong. 
At  present  this  famous  name  is  only  borne  by  a 
small  tribe  of  shepherds  in  the  territory  of  Mekka, 
the  only  one  among  the  nomadic  tribes  skilled 
in  the  art  of  cheese-making. 

The  conquests  of  Islam  have  caused  consider 
rable  changes  in  the  badawï-world.  The  badawls 
provided  very  strong  contingents  for  the  armies, 
and  when  in  cIrak  and  in  Syria  large  military 
stations  had  first  been  founded,  new  centres  were 
formed  for  these  bases  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West  to  which  other  contingents  of  badawls  were 
moved.  On  account  of  this  some  tribes  were  so 
much  weakened  that  they  had  to  join  others  and 
lost  their  independence  in  Arabia  itself.^ 

Between  the  Rablca-  and  the  Mudar- 
tribes  jealousy  has  existed  for  ages  to 
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such  a  degree  that  the  former  often  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  Yemenite  tribes  against  the  Mudarites. 

The  Hataim  who  live  scattered  in  the  Hidjäz 
and  Nadjd  are  not  counted  among  the  true 
Arabs.  They  are  excellent  huntsmen;  their  herds 
consist  of  small  cattle;  they  also  often  do  smiths* 
work.  Related  to  them  are  the  Shcriträt  in  the 
south-west  of  the  Syrian  desert  who  breed  riding- 
camels.  Still  further  removed  are  the  Sulaib 
(Slcb),  “the  gipsies  of  the  desert”,  really  tinkers 
but  none  the  less  excellent  hunters  (vid.  the 
passages  quoted  by  Oppenheim,  /.  r.  ii.  1 1 8,  N°.  3). 
They  ride  on  asses  only.  In  ancient  Arabic  lite¬ 
rature  they  do  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  at  all. 

The  noble  badawl  scorns  handicraft] 
Cattle-rearing,  trading,  hunting  and 
robbery  are  in  his  opinion  the  only  occu¬ 
pations  worthy  of  men.  Agriculture 
and  navigation  too  he  regards  os  be¬ 
neath  his  notice.!’ The  Azd  were  often 
scornfully  called  ‘sailors*  by  the  Tamlm,  because 
their  kindred  in  ‘Oman  were  navigators;  the 
Koraiib  looked  down  on  the  Mcdinites  because 
they  tilled  the  soil.  Their  principal  food  is 
milk.  From  this  they  make  by  evaporation  a 
kind  of  curd  which  becomes  palatable  again  when 
mixed  with  water  and  is  often  carried  on  journeys. 
It  is  called  aki(  (now  /*/#/),  Marisa  or  majir . 
Butter  is  generally  clarified  and  kept  in  this  form. 
Generally  speaking  the  badawls  do  not  know  the 
art  of  cheese-making.  Meat  is  not  cvcry-day  food. 
Except  on  the  not  infrequent  occasions  when 
they  are  obliged  to  slaughter  them,  they  kill 
their  cattle  for  festive  occasions  and  for  guests 
only.  But  as  a  well-to-do  badawl-shaikh  has 
guests  very  often,  his  family  eats  meat  nearly 
every  day.  Butter,  wool  and  stuffs  woven  from 
camel’s-  or  goat’s  hair,  and  —  most  important,  — 
these  animals  themselves  and  horses  (where  they 
are  reared),  are  brought  to  market  by  the  badawl 
and  he  receives  in  exchange  dates,  corn,  clothes 
and  household  utensils.  In  pre-islamic  times  many 
a  rich  shaikh  obtained  the  expensive,  heady  wine  in 
this  way;  now  coffee  and  tobacco  have  become  in¬ 
dispensable  to  all  badawls.  Even  these  most  con¬ 
servative  of  all  people  have  to  obey  the  spirit  of 
the  time.  Thus  bows  and  arrows  have  been  replaced 
everywhere  by  the  ride.  So  long  as  the  Wahha¬ 
bis  were  in  authority  smoking  was  tolerated  in 
none  of  the  regions  under  their  influence. 

The  badawls  have  taken  part  in  commerce 
on  a  large  scale  only  to  the  extent  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  camels  for  the  caravans  and 
guarding  these  against  hostile  attacks  for  which 
protection  they  received  black-mail  (kjiifära).  Even 
now  powerful  badawls  living  along  the  high  roads 
receive  ‘purses*  (furra)  from  the  Government. 
Townspeople  travelling  through  the  territory  of  a 
badawi-tribe  must  establish  with  them  the  bond 
of  ‘brotherhood*  (M/7«/<j,  shortened  for  ukhiïwa), 
which  they  buy  for  money.  The  weaker  tribes  in 
want  of  protection  have  also  to  pay  for  this  ‘bro-. 
therhood*.  -/ 

Hunting  with  greyhounds  (slûgï)  and  falcons 
(ftfÆr)  is  much  indulged  in.  The  big  game  con¬ 
sists  of  gazelles,  mountain-goats,  wild  cattle,  a 
kind  of  antelope  with  heavy,  straight  horns,  in 
all  probability  the  prototype  of  the  fabulous 
‘unicorn’  —  and  wild  asses.  The  chase  of  the 
latter,  the  fleetest  runners  of  all,  is  the  principal 
sport  of  the  Arabs.  ‘The  chase  of  the  wild  ass  is 


the  sum  of  every  kind  of  chase*.  Of  email  game 
there  are  a  few  kinds  of  partridges,  hares,  jerboas 
( yarMf )  and  the  big  lizanl  called  fabb.  Ostriches 
are  shot  especially  by  the  Hutaim  and  the  Çulaib. 
These  birds  are  gradually  disappearing,  however, 
in  the  North-Arabian  desert.  - 

Raids  (gfasw)  play  an  important  part  in  th£j 
life  of  the  badawls. j  A  poet  of  the  earliest  time 
of  the  Umaiyads  (al-KutJtml)  says:  ‘we  attack 
the  camp  of  the  Dibab  (Mudarites),  and  then 
there  happens  to  them  what  docs  happen  and 
sometimes  we  come  down  on  the  Bekr  (ibn  Wa’il), 
our  brothers,  if  we  find  no  one  but  our  brothers.* 
So  it  has  always  been  and  so  it  is  still.  To  rob' 
camels  and  often  wives  and  children  as  well  from  any 
tribe,  best  of  all  from  a  hostile  one,  and  to  spill 
as  little  blood  as  possible  that  no  bloodfeud  may  b^ 
created,  is  the  badawfs  ideal  life.  The  womed 
and  children  can  be  ransomed,  the  booty  is  divided 
according  to  fixed  rules.  The  shaikh  who  has  tö 
keep  up  the  tribe’s  dignity  and  must  have  thi 
necessary  means  for  this  receives  a  large  share! 
On  the  other  hand  the  loss  is  borne  by  all  thi 
men  of  the  plundered  camp  and  the  shaikh  if 
expected  to  contribute  handsomely.  It  is  chiefly, 
for  these  raids  that  horses  are  reared.  Those  who» 
take  part  ride  camels;  the  horses  are  only  mounted] 
in  the  fight  and  when  retreating.  A  good  hors«* 
is  its  master’s  pride  but  it  is  a  very  great  expense, 
if  only  from  the  fact  that  he  must  always  have 
plenty  of  water  for  his  horse.  The  filibustering 
expeditions  arc  altogether  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  impoverishment  of  the  people  of  the  desert. 
The  place  of  destination  is  often  at  a  great 
distance  and  the  journey  thither  very  fatiguing 
for  men  and  beast.  When  they  have  attained  their 
end  they  have  to  march  home  post-haste  in 
order  to  escape  the  pursuing  enemies;  in  this 
way  not  only  the  raiders  but  also  the  plundered 
people  and  animals  suffer  a  good  deal.  If  the 
pursuers  succeed  in  winning  back  the  prey  they 
still  suffer  losses  through  the  forced  marches  t<  ► 
which  their  animals  are  exposed.  And  the  fortunate  '• 
robbers  are  threatened  by  the  same  danger  fron 
some  other  direction.  A  weak  tribe  therefore  is 
obliged  to  join  a  more  powerful  one.  When  men 
arc  in  such  a  raid  the  consequences  may  be  disas¬ 
trous  because  if  no  blood-money  is  paid  or  accepted 
a  blood  feud  ensues  which  may  bring  about  thel 
fall  of  a  whole  tribe.  “ 

The  Sa  i  y  id  (Lord)  or  Shaikji  (settlor,  though 
often  a  young  man)  of  the  tribe  is  really  only 
primus  inter  pares,  and  in  theory  his  dignity  is 
not  hereditary.  As  long,  however,  as  his  sons 
excel  through  ability  and  wealth  it  generally  re¬ 
mains  in  the  family.  As  a  rule  he  is  at  the  same 
time  Emir  (commander  in  chief)  or  ka5id  (Dux) 
in  time  of  war.  The  latter  is  now  generally  called 
‘a kid,  while  the  title  of  Emir  belongs  to  the 
ruler  of  a  province,  as  for  instance  to  the  prince 
of  the  Shammar.  Beside  the  Shaikh  stands  the 
judge,  al-fcädl,  whose  dignity  is  usually  hereditary. 
Justice  is  administered  according  to  the  law  of 
custom  (Wd,  <t///)y  which  agrees  with  Muslim  law 
to  the  extent  in  which  the  latter  is  founded  on 
the  former;  but  as  the  Shaikh  only  gives  advice  and 
never  commands,  so  the  judge’s  sentence  involves 
only  a  moral  obligation. 

The  solidarity  of  the  tribe  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  whole  tribe  for  every  single  member  obliges 
the  leaders  to  exercise  some  sort  of  police- 
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In  per  vision.  If  «  member  commits  a  deed  of 
Ihich  the  tribe  refuses  to  bear  the  consequences 
qr  offends  his  own  tribe,  he  is  expelled  and  is  a 
lbst  man  if  no  other  tribe  will  give  him  protection, 
file  feeling  of  solidarity  and  the  duty  to  uphold 
ijnd  promote  the  interests  of  the  tribe  with  all 
One’s  strength  is  called  cajabJya,  Unfortunately 
{his  often  degenerates  into  blind  party-spirit.  The 
(iadawls  are  the  most  matter-of-fact  and 
jtbe  most. realistic  people  one  can  imagine.  In 
khc  matter  of  religion  they  are  not  only  luke- 
Kvarm  but  indifferent,  they  have  little  faith, 
^herc  the  Wahhäbls  have  had  some  influence, 
however,  the  commandments  of  Islam  are  at  least 
outwardly  obeyed,  as  for  instance  now  in  Nadjd. 
Their  gloomy  fanaticism  however  has  spoiled  the 
{character  of  many  nomads.  —  The  settled 
lArabs  on  the  other  hand  are  religious  and 
I  are  easily  led  on  to  fanaticism. 

Most  badawls  have  only  one  wife.  As  a 
rule  they  only  take  another  when  the  first  is  bar¬ 
ren  and  they  do  not  want  to  divorce  her.  The 
Sljaikhs  often  have  three  or  four  wives,  sometimes 
for  political  reasons,  in  order  to  be  related  to  an 
influential  family,  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  to 
give  a  home  to  a  woman.  Often  the  girls  arc 
only  twelve  years  old  when  they  marry.  For  this 
reason  and  because  the  women  nurse  their  children 
for  two  or  three  years,  they  soon  grow  old.  besides 
they  have  much  work  to  do.  They  have  to 
provide  fuel  and  w'atcr,  to  milk  the  herds  and 
make  butter,  usually  to  cook  the  food  and  to 
weave  tent-coverings,  blankets  and  clothes.  The 
wealthier  women  have  all  this  done  by  the  ser¬ 
vants.  Yet  the  position  of  the  badawl-woman  is 
much  better  than  that  of  the  woman  of  the  towns. 
She  enjoys  much  more  freedom  and  is  generally 
respected.  The  noble  maiden  ( karhua )  of  the 
tribe  is  very  dear  to  all  the  people;  the  matrons 
often  have  a  considerable  influence  in  the  decision 
of  matters  of  importance,  but  a  woman  hardly 
ever  enters  the  men’s  division  of  the  tent.  The 
veil  is  not  generally  worn.  The  bringing 
up  of  the  children  is  very  simple,  but 
even  in  the  roughest  tribes  they  are  accustomed 
to  obedience  to  the  parents  and  respect 
for  grown-up  people. 

The  badawls  possess,  according  to  the  una¬ 
nimous  testimony  of  all  travellers  a  natural 
dignity.  They  arc  courteous  and  Well-mannered 
and  as  a  rule  generous.  That  is  the  kernel  of  the 
manly  excellence,  which  the  Arabs  call  mtnTtwa 
(virtus).  They  arc  keen  on  winning  booty  but 
theft  is  a  crime  in  their  eyes.  They  arc  hospitable, 
though  often  only  for  the  reason  that  they  wish 
their  guests  to  repeat  their  praises.  For  to  be  a 
person  of  note,  to  be  praised  everywhere  as  noble, 
generous  and  brave,  to  be  feared  and  admired, 
is  the  highest  ideal  of  the  aristocratic  Arab. 

The  vicinity  of  the  badawls  is  a  con¬ 
stant  danger  for  all  states  roundabout  the 
desert.  These  states  have  to  be  strong  so  that  the 
badawls  may  not  venture  to  enter  their  territory 
without  permission.  If  not,  they  have  to  buy  their 
peace  and  must  even  thus  suffer  the  badawls  to 
cross  the  frontiers  and  devastate  their  country. 
In  such  cases  wide  stretches  of  cultivated  land 
become  again  pasture-lands,  as  for  instance  at 
present  a  great  part  of  Trafc  and  even  regions 
beyond  the  Tigris.  Or  again  Arab  kingdoms  arise 
on  the  frontiers,  which  reach  far  into  the  cultivated 


states,  like  Palmyra  and  Hathra  in  antiquity,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ghassânids  in  Syria.  And  in  TräJ: 
that  of  the  Lak^mids  not  long  before  Islftm.  In 
inner  Arabia  the  Wahhabite  rule  has  established 
a  fairly  good  condition  of  order,  and  the  heir 
of  their  power,  the  prince  of  the  Shammar  in 
Ha’il  has  considerable  influence  over  the  badawls 
in  Nadjd  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Syrian 
desert.  In  the  frontier  districts  the  badawls  usually 
become  half-nomadic,  shepherds  or  even  rearers  of 
cattle  and  subsequently  take  to  tilling  the  soil. 
The  reverse  process,  that  farmers  take  to  a  no¬ 
madic  life,  happens  only  very  rarely.  Life  in  the 
desert  is  much  too  hard  for  them  and  involves 
too  much  privation.  Only  the  badawls  trained  to 
it  by  nature  can  bear  it. 

The  feeling  of  solidarity  with  other 
tribes  is  usually  but  a  faint  one.  Nor  is  there 
always  harmony  within  the  tribe.  This  makes  it 
easy  to  the  possessor  of  the  authority  at  any 
given  time  to  subdue  and  conquer  the  otherwise 
intractable  tribes  one  by  one.  Owing  to  the  sama 
cause  they  hardly  ever  join  forces  for  a  common 
enterprise.  Acknowledged  evils  that  might  easily 
be  removed  by  concerted  action,  remain  in  existence 
for  years  while  the  people  resign]  themselves  to 
the  will  of  God. 

The  Arab  kitchen  is  very  simple.  For¬ 
merly  the  daily  food  was  a  mixture  of  flour  or 
roasted  or  pounded  corn  and  dates  ( sawik )  and 
water  or  milk.  At  present  it  is  bur&hTtl  (the  name 
is  Persian),  pounded  wheat  or  Indian  corn  steamed 
over  water;  for  the  benefit  of  honoured  guests 
butter,  melted  lard  or  sour  milk  is  poured  over 
it  and  sometimes  cooked  meat  is  put  on  top. 
Bread  was  still  rare  in  Muhammcd’s  time.  Since 
the  famine  in  the  Hidjâz,  however,  in  1 8  (639), 
wheat  was  imported  from  Egypt.  Bread  is  baked 
in  very  thin  Hat  cakes.  Milk  is  drunk  a  good 
deal  and  for  refreshment  they  use  sour  milk  {la  ban). 
Dates  form  the  principal  food  for  many  Arabs. 

In  time  of  need  the  badawl  eats  whatever  he  can 
find,  not  only  the  big  lizards  ( tiabb )  and  jerboas 
(yarbrf),  but  even  snakes,  wabar  (a  kind  of  big 
rat,  according  to  others  more  like  a  rabbit),  wol¬ 
ves  and  foxes,  as  well  as  many  kinds  of  plants 
and  roots. 

Their  clothes  too  are  simple.  Those  who 
arc  not  well  off  wear  a  shirt  only  {(hawb)  with 
a  belt  and  an  upper-garment  or  cubaya). 

The  wealthier  people  wear  over  the  shirt  a  kind 
of  kaftan  and  in  winter  over  this  a  lined  jacket, 
in  place  of  which  others  wear  a  sheepskin  coat. 

In  place  of  the  former  turban,  the  kU/iya  (at 
present  generally  pronounced  keffiya)  has  become 
the  general  head-wear;  it  is  a  piece  of  cloth  held 
together  by  a  black  ribbon  (cakäl).  Trousers  are 
not  used.  Most  people  do  without  foot-wear,  only 
the  well-to-do  wear  boots  and  slippers. 

The  clothes  arc  not  washed  as  water  is  generally 
scarce.  Owing  to  this  same  reason  their  bodies 
too  have  to  do  without  regular  washing.  For 
bathing  the  children  and  for  their  own  hair  they 
have  to  use  camel-urine.  Wherever  the  badawl 
comes  across  a  pool  of  water  he  takes  a  bath, 
but  as  this  is  a  rare  event,  Islam  has  substituted 
in  the  case  of  the  desert-people  rubbing  with  sand 
for  the  ritual  ablutions. 

Each  tribe  has  for  its  camels  a  special  mark 
{was ni)  by  which  every  badawl  recognises  them.  # 
It  is  often  painted  on  the  rocks  to  indicate  the 
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frontiers  of  a  tribe*«  territory.  The  Arabs  who 
can  write  like  to  scribble  their  names  near  it  with 
or  without  additional  remarks  etc.  Formerly  they 
also  painted  pictures,  which  do  not  give  us  a 
high  opinion,  however,  of  the  artistic  talents  of 
the  desert-people.  Nor  have  they  reached  a  high 
state  of  development  in  architecture.  They 
are  much  more  proficient  in  ornamentation, 
and  have  a  turn  for  music  but  Islim  has  not 
favoured  this  art.  They  stand  first  and  foremost, 
however,  as  masters  of  speech. 

For  the  name  Saracen,  by  which  the  Arabs 
were  known  in  Palestine  and  in  the  West  in 
general,  see  s.v.  (M.  J.  i>e  Goeje). 

c.  History. 

Araiua  before  Islam. 

All  that  we  know  of  Arabia  from  pre-Muslim 
and,  further  back  still,  from  pre-Christian  times, 
falls  naturally  into  two  main  divisions,  one  purely 
historical  and  the  other  dealing  rather  with  civi¬ 
lisation  and  religion. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  history  we  owe  partly 
to  inscriptions  found  in  the  country,  partly  to 
contemporary  notices  in  the  literatures  and  mo¬ 
numents  of  other  nations  (Babylonians  and  Assy¬ 
rians,  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans) 
partly  also  (for  the  centuries  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  Muhammcd)  to  early  Islamic  tradition.  If 
our  sources  were  more  complete  and  especially 
if  the  chronology  were  more  certain,  we  could 
perhaps  draw  a  picture  more  or  less  free  from 
gaps  from  about  1000  Ü.  C.  onwards  (or  even 
earlier),  but,  as  it  is,  we  do  not  even  know  for 
certain  how  far  back  we  can  carry  the  date  of 
the  oldest  South  Arabian  inscriptions. 

As  early  as  the  3rd  millennium  B.  C.  the 
old  Babylonian  inscriptions  mention  a  King 
Manium  (also  in  the  fuller  form  Mannu-dannu) 
of  Magan  or  East  Arabia;  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  view  that  Magan  was  only  a  Su¬ 
merian  rendering  of  an  Arabic  Ma'an,  and  that 
from  this  centre  was  founded  (at  a  date  unknown 
to  us)  the  South  Arabian  kingdom  of  Macan  (later 
vocalisation  Ma'ln)  or  the  Minaean  state,  which 
perhaps  in  the  beginning  embraced  the  whole  of 
South  Arabia  (including  Katabän  and  Hadramawt). 
In  addition  a  district  named  Mclukh  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  lying  further  off,  probably  covering 
Central  and  North  West  Arabia,  from  which  as 
well  as  from  Magan  the  Sumerians  c.  g.  Gudca 
of  Sirgulla  (about  2350  B.  C.)  imported  a  large 
quantity  of  products  (wood,  stone  and  metals)  for 
their  temples.  Hubert  Grimme  has  given  an  ex¬ 
planation  free  from  objection  of  this  name  Melukh 
from  the  Old  Testament  cAmalek  (broken  plural 
of  a  singular  cAmlük)  with  a  prosthetic  vowel 
hardened  as  often  in  Arabic  to  cain  and  with  the 
rendering  (for  which  analogies  may  also  lie  found) 
of  kaf  by  an  aspirate  sounding  like  gha'tn  in 
Sumerian:  thus  there  would  really  be  epigraphic 
sources  for  the  existence  of  this  ‘first  of  the  na¬ 
tions’  (Num.  xxiv.  20)  as  early  as  the  second  half 
of  the  3rd  millennium  B.  C. 

The  South  Arabian  inscriptions  begin 
at  the  least  from  about  800  B.  C,  but  very  pro¬ 
bably  several  centuries  earlier.  The  more  exact 
understanding  of  these  —  not  merely  as  regards 
the  grammar  but  particularly  the  subject-matter, 
has  not  only  laid  the  foundation  for  the  history 


of  Arabia  before  Islim  but  has  actually  opened 
up  a  new  era  for  Semitic  archaeology.  Our  largest 
acquisition  of  this  epigraphic  material,  which  was 
very  scanty  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (now 
wc  have  about  2000  inscriptions)  we  owe  to  the 
scientific  explorers  Joseph  Halévy  and  Eduard 
Glaser.  These  inscriptions  fall  into  two  large 
dialectical  groups,  the  so-called  Minaean  and 
the  Sabacan.  To  the  first,  the  Minaean  group, 
belong  not  only  the  numerous  texts  dating  from 
the  period  of  the  Kings  of  Ma*ln  (for  the  name  see 
above),  whose  capitals  Karnawu  and  Vatbil  lay  in 
the  South  Arabian  I  >jawf,  north  cast  of  San'l3,  and 
north  west  of  Ma’rib  respectively,  but  also  the 
majority  of  the  Katabanian  royal  inscriptions  first 
made  known  by  Glaser,  and  the  few  Hadramawtic 
inscriptions  that  have  been  found  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Future  journeys  of  exploration  should  start 
with  the  latter,  for  it  is  known  by  report  that 
hundreds  of  inscriptions  exist  in  Shabwat,  the 
hitherto  unvisited  ancient  capital  of  IJadramawt. 
The  Sabacan  inscriptions  on  the  other  hand 
begin  in  the  period  of  the  so-called  Priest-Kings 
( mkrb  i.  e.  makrüb  or  tnukarrib  or  mukarrab )  of 
Saba",  about  700 — 500  B.  C.  (this  is  the  old  Sa- 
bacan  epoch,  in  which  may  be  included  the  first 
period  of  monarchical  rule);  from  about  $00 — 115 
11.  C.  the  official  title  “King  of  Saba’”  is  borne 
by  the  Princes  ruling  in  Ma’rib,  besides  whom 
the  only  kings  still  existing  were  those  of  Ka- 
tabiin  and  Hadramawt.  Then  a  new  clement  ap¬ 
peared,  the  Himyaritcs,  who  probably  first 
made  themselves  masters  of  Katabän  and  then 
established  themselves  also  in  Ma’rib,  and  whose 
rulers  bore  the  title  “King  of  Saba’  and  (of) 
Him  Raidan”  (after  the  mountain  Raidän  near 
the  Katabanian  capital  Tamna*  south  cast  of 
Ma’rib);  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  era  of  115 
B.  C.  used  in  later  inscriptions  dates  from  this 
critical  point,  which  is  politically  so  significant. 
(If  the  era  —  as  c.  g.  Inschr.  Gl.  799  =  Langer 
7,  line  4  — is  named  after  a  certain  Ma b hud 
bin  Ab  had,  this  is  probably  the  archon  or 
eponymus  then  holding  office,  for  the  Sahaeans, 
like  the  Assyrians,  used  this  mode  of  reckoning 
the  years).  The  title  mentioned  above  wfas  amplified 
about  300  A.  D.  when  the  independence  of 
Hadramawt  came  to  an  end,  and  henceforth  ran 
‘King  of  Saba3  and  Dha  Raidan  and  Hadramawt 
and  Yamänat  (incense-coast  :)’,  to  whigh  a  further 
addition  was  soon  made:  ‘and  of  their  Arabs  in 
the  mountains  and  in  the  Tihämat’.  After  a 
short  Ethiopian  invasion  occurring  in  the  middle 
of'  the  iv.  century  A.  I>.  these  native  kings  with 
the  long  titles  held  their  position  without  a  break 
from  about  375 — 525  A.  L).  when  their  place 
was  taken  by  the  Axumites.  In  this  period 
too,  we  still  have  long  South  Arabian  inscrip¬ 
tions,  especially  the  long,  dated  inscription  dealing 
with  the  break  of  the  Dam  at  Ma’rib;  it  has 
been  discovered  and  published  by  Glaser  and 
belongs  to  the  years  657  and  658  of  the  above- 
mentioned  era  (that  is  542  and  543  A.  I>.).  This 
inscription  begins:  ‘in  the  pcv.cr  and  grace  and 
mercy  of  the  Merciful  (Rahmïunui)  and  his  Mes¬ 
siah  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  memorial  stone 
was  inscribed  by  Abraha,  the  governor  of  the 
Gecezitc  (i.  e.  Axumite)  King  Ramhis  Zibyamdn 
(or  Zu-bi-Yaman  r),  the  King  of  Sabac  and  Dhtt 
Rakkln  and  Hadramawt  and  Yamânat  and  their 
Arabs  in  the  high  land  and  the  low  land’;  it 
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mentions  among  other  things  embassies  of  the 
King  of  Ram  and  of  the  King  of  Firs,  and  of 
Mudhdhir&n  (=  al-Mundhir)  and  Härilb  ben  Ga« 
balat  and  of  Abu  Karib  ben  Gabalat,  so  that  thus 
the  rirai  powers  of  the  period  shortly  before 
Muhammcd,  Byzantium  and  Persia  and  likewise 
the  outposts  planted  by  them  on  the  Arabian 
frontier,  the  kingdom  of  Illra  (al-Mundhir)  and 
that  of  (Ibassln  (in  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan), 
are  fully  represented  here  in  the  distant  South, 
with  their  interests  and  intrigues.  —  An  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  fragment  in  the  Ottoman 
Museum  O.  M.  281,  concludes:  (In  the  name 
of  the  Merciful  and  his  son  Krcstos  the  victorious 
(çhalibân)  [and  of  the  Holy  Ghost]';  it  mentions 
a  King  of  Saba1  Sum  ai  fa  Ashwac  and  a 
Samlakln  (sic)  Ela-Abheha  (probably  a 
mistake  of  the  scribe  for  E  la-  As  be  ha),  King 
of  Ha  bash  at  (Habcsh),  with  which  compare  the 
IIisn-(üjurâb  inscription,  dating  from  525  A.  D. 
(There  we  have  Sharahbcel  Yakmul  and  Ma'dl- 
KaribSn  Yacfur  as  sons  of  Sumaifac  A&hwac,  the 
*Evtfu$a7oç  of  Procopius). 

The  Ethiopian  rule,  during  which  the 
above-mentioned  Abraha  not  merely  defeated  and 
deposed  the  last  King  of  the  I.Iimyaritcs,  Dha 
Nuwas  (cf.  also  Inscr.  liai.  63,  7),  but  later  mar¬ 
ched  with  his  famous  elephant  right  up  to  Mekka, 
was  followed  about  570  A.  D.  by  the  conquest 
of  Yemen  by  the  Persians  under  KJjos- 
raw  I,  who  installed  a  certain  Wahriz  as  go¬ 
vernor.  But  finally  Yemen  also  succumbed  to  the 
conquering  power  of  Islam.  The  last  Per¬ 
sian  governor,  whom  Khosraw  II  Parwcz  had 
appointed,  was  Bfldbân,  who,  after  Khosraws 
death  (628  A.  O.)  accepted  Islam  and  recognized 
Mu  hammed  as  supreme  lord. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  place  the  beginning  of 
the  Sabaean  kingdom  much  later  than  700  B.  C. 
since  otherwise  we  cannot  possibly  find  room  for 
the  many  names  of  kings  already  authenticated 
(from  a  still  very  incomplete  knowledge  of  the 
cpigraphic  material  which  once  undoubtedly 
existed);  and  though  frequently  fathers  and  sons 
or  brothers  ruled  at  the  same  time,  yet  we  can 
establish  from  the  inscriptions  a  large  number  of 
genealogical  scries  (often  of  grandfather,  father, 
son  and  grandson),  and  historical  experience  of 
all  periods,  but  particularly  of  antiquity,  teaches 
us  that  such  a  scries  of  four  mendier?  occupies  on 
the  average  a  century.  Consequently  the  above 
estimates  (Old  Sabaean  epoch  700 — 500  B.  C.  etc.) 
arc  rather  to  be  regarded  as  minimum  dates,  espe¬ 
cially  (and  this  applies  in  particular  to  the  two 
following  epochs,  the  Kings  of  Saba'  and  the 
Kings  of  Sab.V  and  I  dm  Kaidan)  as  we  arc  still 
far  from  knowing  all  the  kings  and  therefore  up 
to  the  present  can  establish  only  a  more  or  less 
defective  sequence. 

Now  the  important  question  arises,  in  what 
chronological  relation  do  the  Minacan 
royal  inscriptions,  for  which  at  least  500 
years  arc  to  be  assumed,  stand  to  the  Sabaean. 
While  it  was  regarded  as  obvious  at  an  earlier 
period  (c.  g,  by  D.  II.  Muller  of  Vienna)  that 
they  were  contemporary,  Eduard  Glaser,  who  is 
followed  especially  by  Hugo  Winckler  and  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  has  championed,  as  is  well- 
known,  the  theory  that  the  rule  of  the  Minacan 
kings  preceded  that  of  the  Sabaean  (and  also 
that  of  the  so  called  Priest- Kings),  an  hypothesis 


which  would  naturally  presuppose  a  much  earlier 
date  for  the  Minaean  (1200 — 700  B.  C.  at  the  least). 
Lately,  however,  the  hypothesis  of  contempora¬ 
neity  has  been  again  defended  by  several  scholars, 
particularly  by  the  Arabist  Martin  Hartmann  and 
the  historian  Eduard  Meyer;  while  Hartmann,  it 
is  true,  now  admits  that  the  golden  age  of  the 
Minacan  kingkom  preceded  that  of  the  Sabaean 
he  holds  nevertheless  that  the  oldest  Minaean 
and  Sabaean  inscriptions  are  contemporary,  and 
assigns  the  important  inscription  GL  1155  = 
Hal.  53$,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  in¬ 
cense  trade  of  the  Minaeans  with  Egypt,  A3shür 
and  cIbr  Naharän  (resp.  Gaza),  as  also  of  a  war 
between  Egypt  and  a  people  named  Mdhy ',  to 
the  year  525  B.  C.,  identifying  these  Mdhy  with 
the  Medcs  (=  Persians)  under  Cambyscs.  It  is 
far  more  probable  however,  that  in  Mdhy  Mi- 
dian  lies  concealed,  and  finally  also  the  name 
Menthiyu,  which  was  that  given  to  the  Beduin 
of  Sinai  by  the  ancient  Egyptians;  for  A3shHr  also 
(plural  of  a  singular  Asher)  and  cIbr-Naharän  we 
have  names  (viz.  AshQr,  abbreviated  to  Shnr,  in 
the  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  cIbr- 
Naharän  =  region  of  the  Nahar  or  of  the  Wadi 
of  Gaza,  which  is  still  called  Nahr  at  the  present 
day),  more  suitable  than  Assyria,  which  was  no 
longer  in  existence  in  525,  and  the  Persian  pro¬ 
vince  Ebir-Näri  =  Syria  and  Palestine. 

At  the  most  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  oldest 
Sabaean  inscriptions  may  have  been  contempo¬ 
rary  with  the  latest  Minacan.  In  point  of  fact  we 
find  in  the  groups  which,  also  on  other  grounds 
I  regard  as  the  latest  preserved  to  us  ( d  and  t 
of  my  Südarab .  Chrest .)  allusions  to  the  Sabacans 
already  settled  in  Yemen,  so  Hal.  257,  where 
after  the  Minaean  gods,  there  also  occur  hillGods 
of  the  sacred  river  districts  ( addTih )  L>hn  llim, 
(l>hü)  Shayümim,  (Dha)  Hablim  and  (Ijhü)  Hu- 
marim',  which  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Sabaean 
inscriptions  are  mentioned  as  lGaww*  in  the 
closest  connection  with  Saba1;  and  similarly  in 
Hal.  485  “and  all  Deities  and  subordinate  Gods 
(.£i hayïïmaï)  and  Kings  (this  points  to  a  number 
of  petty  princes)  and  tril>cs  (as/i  üb)  of  Saba3  and 
Gaww'.  Hence  the  Minacan  kings  referred  to, 
Khali-kariba  Saduk  and  YithcI-il  Riyäm,  father  of 
Tubci-kariba,  may  well  have  been  contemporaries 
of  the  oldest  Sabaean  Priest-Kings  (and  thus  about 
700 — 650  at  the  lowest  estimate).  In  the  above- 
mentioned  old  Minacan  inscription,  Gl.  U5S>  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Sabacans  (in  conjunction 
with  another  tribe  Rhawlän)  clearly  appear  os  a 
horde  of  nomads  roaming  over  the  country  north 
of  Yemen,  who  were  accustomed  to  raid  the  Mi¬ 
nacan  caravans  on  the  high-road  between  Ragmat 
(in  Ncdjran)  and  Maean  (near  Petra;  cf.  also 
Job  I,  15  were  such  attacks  are  carried  back  to 
an  early  period).  The  Assyrian  royal  inscriptions 
also  make  mention,  shortly  before  700  B.  C.  of  a 
Prince  YiPi-amara  of  Saba'  (the  name  Yith'l-amara 
occurs,  especially  in  the  oldest  Sabaean  epoch,  as 
that  of  several  Priest-Kings)  who,  as  appears  from 
the  context,  obviously  dwelt  in  Central- Arabia, 
just  as  the  Queen  of  Saba1,  whom  tradition  places 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  denotes  rather  a  North 
Arabian  princess  (cf.  the  Queens  of  Aribi,  i.  e. 
probably  the  North  Arabian  Qjawf,  in  the  ins¬ 
criptions  of  Tiglatpilcscr  and  Sargon). 

Now  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
Minaean  kings,  for  the  protection  of  their  incense 
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trad«  possessed  a  colony  in  the  land  of  Midi  an 
which  is  called  Musrita  in  the  inscriptions  (e.  g. 
in  GL  1155)  a  fact  directly  rerified  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Minaean  inscriptions  in  al-cU&  (cl-'Ola) 
by  Euting.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Minaean  kingdom 
(about  650  B.C.)  the  Sabaeans  were  probably  the 
heirs  of  this  Midianitic  colony  of  the  Minacnns, 
os  we  may  infer  from  the  passages  in  the  O.  T.,  Jcr. 
vi.  4o  (about  640  B.C.)  Kick,  xxvii.  »?  and  xxxviii.  n 
(about  580)  and  Is.  lx.  6  (about  500?).  But  already 
other  powers  made  themselves  felt  about  this  period 
in  Nort  West  Arabia,  such  as  in  all  probability 
Nebuchadnezzar  (606 — 562  B.C.)  cf.  Jer.  xxviii — 
xxxiii,  which  also  explains  the  fact  that  the  mad 
Nabunid  was  sent  to  Taimä',  where  the  existence 
of  Aramaic-Babylonian  influence  at  this  period  is 
independently  attested  by  the  Taiml1  -  Stele  dis¬ 
covered  by  Huber  and  Euting.  The  lKing  of  the 
Arabs’  (Herod.  3, 4)  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in 
525  B.  C.  is  very  probably  already  a  king  of  the 
Lihyanites  whose  capital  Agra  (Ilagar)  on  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  whose 
inscriptions,  pointing  both  by  their  form  and  con¬ 
tents  to  the  Persian  period,  were  discovered  by 
Euting  in  cl-'Ola  along  with  Minaean  and  Naba¬ 
taean.  Every  thing  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  these 
I.ihyanites  were  the  successors  in  Northwest  Arabia 
of  the  Minaco-Sabaeans  and  the  predecessors  of 
the  Nabataeans,  and  that  they  are  therefore  to  be 
placed  about  500—300  B.  C.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  early  as  31a  Anligonus  wages  war  with  the 
Nabataeans,  who  at  that  time  were  probably 
under  Egyptian  suzerainty,  and  from  the  ii.  cen¬ 
tury  onwards  the  names  of  the  Nabataean  kings 
arc  known  to  us  almost  without  a  break  until 
at  length  in  106  A.  D.  this  kingkom  was  brought 
to  an  end  (by  the  Romans).  The  Nabataean  ca¬ 
pital  was  Petra,  but  Midian  also  belonged  to 
their  domain,  the  land  of  the  Sulaimitcs  or  Sala- 
roacans  (cf.  also  the  fculamitc  i.  c.  Sulaimitc  woman 
in  the  Song  of  Songs).  In  this  epoch  falls  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  of  Aclius  Gallus  (under 
Augustus)  to  South  Arabia.  While  the  Safäitic 
inscriptions  (about  100  A.  L>.)  found  in  the  Haw- 
rän  like  the  earlier  Lihyänitc  fragments  and  so 
called  proto-Arabian  or  'J'hamüdic  scribblings 
represent  by-forms  of  the  South  Arabian  alpha¬ 
bet,  the  Nabataean  cursive  script  developed  out 
of  the  Aramaic  branch  of  the  Canaanite  script, 
and  the  Arabic  directly  from  the  Nabataean  in 
the  iii.  century  A.  D.  The  oldest  Arabic  inscrip¬ 
tion  yet  known  is  that  of  Nemara  in  the  eastern 
Hawrän,  dated  in  the  year  223  of  the  era  of 
Bosrä,  i.  e.  328  A.  D.  and  set  up  as  a  memorial 
on  the  tomb  of  a  King  ImruJ  al-Kais,  son  of 
(Amr  ‘King  of  all  the  Arabs  who  wear  head¬ 
bands  and  King  of  the  two  Asad  (i.  e.  Asad  and 
TaP  in  Central  Arabia,  near  Hjcbcl  Shammar) 
and  of  Nizär  (i.  e.  N.  W.  Arabia)’.  He  extended 
his  conquests,  os  the  inscription  further  announ¬ 
ces,  as  far  as  ‘Ncdjriin,  the  city  of  Shammar’ 
(Le.  the  South  Arabian  King  Shammar  YuhaPis) 
and  is  probably  identical  with  the  King  of  Hira 
of  the  same  name,  whom  Arabian  tradition  places 
about  250 — 330  A.  D.  We  here  reach  the  so 
called  Lakhmid  kings  of  ancient  Arabic  poetry, 
who  were  installed  by  the  Persians  on  the  old 
Babylonian-Arabiar  frontier  as  outposts  against 
the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arabs,  just  as 
Byzantium  had  posted  in  the  land  east  of  Jordan 
the  £>jafnid  princes  of  the  family  of  Ghassän, 


who  had  immigrated  from  South  Arabia,  in  order 
to  protect  the  frontier  and  hold  the  Arabs  (and 
behind  them  the  Persians)  in  check  [s.  a.]. 
As  regards  both  dynasties,  but  especially  the 
Lakhmids,  wc  have  more  exact  information  from 
Arabian  tradition,  particularly  for  the  vi.  century 
and  onwards  until  the  overthrow  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Sisänids  and  the  victory  of  IslSm, 
and  we  even  possess  a  series  of  songs  and 
fragments  of  songs  by  different  court  poets  of  the 
Kings  of  Hira. 

This  covers  in  brief  outline  what  we  know  of 
the  political  history  of  the  prc-lslämic  Arabs.  But 
the  great  importance  of  the  Arabs  for  the  ancient 
East  lies  far  more  in  the  domain  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  religion;  the  two  catchwords 
incense  and  moon-worship  give  the  best 
indication  of  the  direction  in  which  this  nation, 
otherwise  so  inaccessible  and  secluded,  influenced 
its  nearer  and  remoter  neighbours,  especially  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Greeks. 

First  of  all,  as  regards  the  religion  of  the 
South  Arabians,  as  we  find  it  in  their  in¬ 
scriptions,  it  is  a  strongly  marked  star-worship, 
in  which  the  cult  of  the  moon-god,  conceived  os 
masculine,  takes  complete  precedence  of  that  of 
the  sun,  which  is  conceived  as  feminine.  This  is 
shown  in  the  clearest  fashion  by  the  stereotyped 
series  of  gods  (Minaean:  cAtfctar,  Wadd,  Nak- 
ruh,  Shams;  Hadramawtic:  cAlhtar,  Sin,  Höl, 
Shams;  Katabänian  :  cAlhtar,  ‘Amm,  Anbai,  Shams; 
Sabacan  :  cAthtar,  Hawbas,  Almâku-hü,  Shams); 
here  wc  find  throughout,  a :  cAlhtar  (the  planet 
Venus  conceived  as  masculine,  Babylonian  Ishtar* 
as  symbol  of  the  sky)  the  god  of  the  heavens, 
mentioned  first;  6:  Wadd  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
Sin,  *Amm  or  Hawbas  the  real  chief  God,  Le. 
the  moon  (cf.  particularly  Sin  =  Babylonian 
Sin);  r:  Nakruh  (Babylonian  MakrQ  =  the  planet 
Saturn  or  Mars),  or  Hôl  (Phoenix,  who  brings 
the  incense  to  foreign  altars),  Anbai  (messenger  of 
the  gods,  Ncbo)  or  Almäku-hu  (uhis  written  signs” 
i.  e.  the  stars,  cf.  similarly  Zebaoth),  his  (the 
moon’s)  servant  or  messenger,  and  finally  J:  Shams 
(or  in  certain  cases  some  epithet  denoting  her  c.  g. 
I  >hftt  Nasljk  “she  of  the  temple  N”),  the  daughter 
of  the  moongod,  to  whom  women  may  have  ap¬ 
pealed  by  preference  and  who  therefore  stands 
at  the  end  of  the  whole  enumeration.  Besides 
these,  a  certain  part  was  played,  by  a  great 
Mother-goddess,  the  mother  and  consort  of  the 
moon-god,  conceived  as  a  personified  lunar  station, 
the  Minaean  Athirat  (Ashera,  Ashirtu),  who  was 
called  Harimtu  among  the  Sabaeans  and  who  was 
also  in  all  probability  universally  known  as  liât 
(e.  g.  as  a  component  part  in  names  of  persons», 
also  in  the  shortened  form  lût).  We  may  also 
mention  various  lesser  cAÜdar  deities  (confined 
later  to  the  part  played  by  Venus  as  morning  or 
evening  star),  and  among  the  West  Sabaeans, 
Talab,  a  god  of  the  bow  who  also  !>cars  merely 
the  epithet  Hhü-Samawl  Mord  of  the  heavens” 
(cf.  canaan.  and  aram.  Ba‘al  Shamayim),  and  to 
whom  especially  camels  (iV//7)  are  sacred  (hence 
in  Midian  but  probably  also  in  South  Arabia 
Hnhul  or  Ilubal)  etc.  It  is  a  particularly  favou¬ 
rite  mode  of  thought  to  conceive  the  two  chief 
aspects  of  the  moon  (waxing  and  waning  moon) 
as  twin  deities,  in  which  connection  sometimes 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  phase  is  spe¬ 
cially  favoured  according  to  the  locality  ;  thus 
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cAmm  (th#  paternal  uncle)  forma  a  complement 
to  the  father*  Wadd  or  they  are  aet  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  one  another  as  Wadd  (friend)  and  Nakrul) 
(the  evil  Saturn  or  Mare  transferred  to  the  evil 
i.  e.  the  waning  moon)  or  as  Rudwu-Lftt  (inferred 
from  Herodotus'  O/or-Aar)  and  cAzIz-Lät  (for 
which  there  is  epigraphic  evidence)  i.  e.  favourite 
of  Lût  and  enemy  (properly,  enraged  against)  of 
Lät,  or  as  the  Hebrew  Habel  (camelhcrd  and 
shepherd,  cf.  Hubal)  and  Kain  (smith  and  singer, 
cf.  the  Sabaean  divine  name  Kainän)  in  the  pri¬ 
meval  allegory  of  the  nomad  and  husbandman 
Gen.  iv,  or  as  Wankb  (here  waxing  “moon”)  and 
liar  ira  in  (hindcrcr,  avorter)  in  a  South  Arabian 
(Katabänian)  inscription. 

We  may  note  incidentally  that  the  whole  West- 
Scmitic  system  of  names,  which  wc  find  fully 
elaborated  as  early  as  about  2000  B.  C.  in  per¬ 
sonal  names  transmitted  to  us  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  was  first  elucidated  by  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  South  Arabian  names  of 
deities;  thus  in  particular  in  the  personal  names 
beginning  with  abl-  and  c ammb  (“my  father"  and 
“my  uncle”),  this  clement  denotes  the  w’axing  and 
waning  moon  (cf.  above  Wadd  Ab  and  fAmm)  as 
the  special  protecting  deity  of  the  bearer  of  the 
name. 

In  North  West  Arabia  from  Mekka  on¬ 
wards  to  Petra  and  further  onwards  to  the  Syrian 
desert  (Palmyra)  and  the  Hawrän,  the  same  ideas 
prevailed,  partly  even  appearing  under  the  old 
names  partly  with  new  designations.  Here  wc 
have  especially  to  do  with  the  cults  of  Mekka 
and  of  the  whole  Hidjaz  shortly  before  Muham- 
med  (al-Lät  and  Hubal,  in  certain  cases  also  al- 
I  At  and  Wadd,  in  addition  al-cUzzä,  a  feminine 
form  of  the  above  mentioned  ‘Aziz-Lät,  the  god¬ 
dess  of  death  Manät,  a  god  Kuda  and  others) 
and  at  an  earlier  period  the  still  more  important 
cults  of  the  Nabataeans.  Among  the  latter  also 
wc  find  the  moon  divided  into  two  twin  deities: 
l»ia  &harä  (“He  of  the  mountain”  ;>cf.  Arabic 
£barä,  the  Edomitic  mountain  region)  and  his 
consort  Klinrbhä  (the  sun,  Heb*  kheres);  the 
former  especially  in  Petra  (l)ionysos)  and  Habul 
(or  Hubal)  and  his  consort  Manawut;  further  also 
the  “Mother-goddess”  Hat  (especially  the  goddess 
of  cAmml-nad,  in  which  wc  may  perhaps  recog¬ 
nize  the  sulamite  region  of  cAmml-Nadab  known 
from  the  Song  of  Songs)  and  a  god  Acarrä  (i.  c. 
Arab.  at-Agharro,  ‘he  with  the  white  mark  on  his 
forehead',  originally  perhaps  only  an  epithet  of 
Dusarcs).  The  knowledge  (so  important  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  interpretation)  of  the  meaning  of  mötab 
(‘consort*;  cf.  aeth.  awsaba ,  to  marry)  and  of  kais 
(‘husband*)  wc  owe  to  the  penetration  of  Hugo 
Wincklcr. 

For  everything  else  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  the  literature  on  the  subject;  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  books  are  mentioned  below.  But  we  may 
point  out  in  conclusion  that  in  all  probability 
the  Greeks  borrowed  from  Arabia  at  an  early 
period,  through  South  Arabian  incense  merchants 
(cf.  Adramytlion  in  Lycia  and  in  the  Troas,  i.  c. 
‘the  l.(adramawtic’)  their  Apollo  and  his  mother 
l«clo  (lato,  Latin  form  Latona)  as  also  Dionysos 
(or  Herakles,  I.  e.  according  to  Uscncr  the  ‘little 
Heros*)  and  Hermes,  in  the  same  way  as  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Praetorius)  they  took  their  additional 
letters  Phi,  Chi  and  Psi  from  the  South  Arabian 
alphabet  (instead  of  from  the  Canaanitic,  os  the 


remainder);  the  identity  of  Leto  and  the  divine 
mother  Lat  bad  already  been  put  forward  as  a 
conjecture  by  the  famous  Arabist  W.  Robertson 
Smith  as  early  as  the  year  1887,  that  of  Hubal 
and  Habel  (Gen.  4)  before  him  by  Freytag  {Ein!, 
in  das  Studium  der  arab .  Sprache ,  Bonn  i86t, 
p.  345).  This  would  seem  to  prove  definitively 
that  south  Arabian  civilisation  with  its  gods,  in¬ 
cense  altars,  inscriptions,  forts  and  castles,  must 
have  been  in  a  flourishing  condition  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  first  millennium  B.C. 

For  the  above  cf.  J.  H.  Mordtmann  and  D.  H. 
Müller,  Sabaische  Denkmäler  (Vienna  1883);  D. 
H.  Müller,  Durgen  und  Schlösser  (Vienna,  1879 
and  1881);  D.  II.  Müller,  Epigraphische  Denk¬ 
mäler  aus  Arabien  (Vienna  «889);  J.  Halévy, 
Eludes  Sabcenncs  (Paris,  1872);  Ed.  Glaser,  Skizze 
der  Gesch.  u.  Geogr.  Arabiens ,  Vol.  ii.  (Berlin 
1890;  do.,  Zwei  Inschriften  über  den  Dammbruch 
von  Marib  (Berlin,  1897);  do.,  Altjemenische  Nach¬ 
richten  (Munich,  1906);  F.  Hommcl,  Südarab . 
Chrestomathie  (Munich,  1893),  containing  pp.  63— 
88  complete  bibliography  up  to  1892  (con¬ 
tinued  up  to  1907  by  Otto  Weber  in  his  Stu¬ 
dien  zur  südarab.  Altertumskunde ,  iii;  (Berlin, 

1908)  with  the  first  Mi  na  eo- Sabaean  Gram¬ 
mar;  do.,  Aufsätze  und  Abhandlungen  (Munich, 
1892 — 1901,  three  parts);  do.,  Der  Gestirndienst 
der  alten  Araber  (Munich,  1901);  do.  Grundriss 
der  Geogr.  u.  Gesch .  des  alten  Orients ,  1  (Munich, 
1904);  M.  Hartmann,  Die  arabische  Eragc  mit 
einem  Versuche  der  Arehaeologie  Jemens  (Leipzig, 

1909) ;  II.  Winckler,  Mussriy  Meine  ha  y  Mel  in 
(Berlin,  1901);  do.,  Arabisch-semitiseh-orientalisch 
(Berlin,  1898);  W.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Religion 
of  the  Semites  (2,,n  ed.  London,  1894);  J.  Wcli- 
hausen,  Beste  arabischen  Heidentums  (2"‘l  ed. 
Berlin,  1897);  Th.  Nüldckc,  Gesch.  der  Perser 
und  Araber  zur  Zeit  der  Sasaniden  (Leiden, 
1879);  do.,  Die  ghassanidisehen  Fürsten  aus  dem 
Hause  Gafna's  (in  the  Abh.  der  kgl.  preuss. 
Akad.  J.  IV iss. y  18S7);  do.,  Die  sentit.  Sprachen 
(2«“1  cd.  Leipzig,  1899),  pp.  49 — 68;  G.  Roth- 
stein,  Die  Dynastie  der  Zahntiden  in  al-IJira 
(Berlin,  1899);  Fr.  Bacthgcn,  Beiträge  zur  semi¬ 
tischen  Be/igionsgeseh ich te  (Berlin,  1888);  and 
with  reference  to  this,  Nüldckc  in  the  Zeitschr . 
der  Deutsch .  Morgen l.  GcsclUch.,  XLI1  (1888), 
470 — 487;  II.  Grimme,  Die  weltgeschichtliche  Be¬ 
deutung  Arabiens.  Mohammed  (Munich,  1 904). 

(F.  Hommel.) 

Arabia  under  Isläm. 

The  history  of  Arabia  under  Isläm  will  lie 
sketched  in  the  articles  dealing  with  the  parti¬ 
cular  provinces,  cities  and  dynasties.  Here  it  is 
sufficient  to  lay  down  the  main  outlines. 

After  Muhammcd  had  firmly  established  the 
supremacy  of  Isläm  by  the  conquest  of  Mekka, 
almost  all  the  heads  of  tribes  and  petty  rulers  of 
the  peninsula  sent  deputations  to  Medina  in  order 
to  do  homage  to  the  Prophet.  On  this  account 
the  9‘*1  year  of  the  Hidjra  (630 — 631)  goes  by 
the  name,  among  the  chroniclers,  of  the  ‘Year 
of  the  Deputations’.  Nevertheless  the  Arabs  had 
no  intention  of  surrendering  their  independence; 
no  sooner  was  Muhammcd  dead  (632)  than  they 
thought  the  moment  had  come  to  shake  off  the 
irksome  yoke.  Even  in  the  life-time  of  the  Prophet, 
Musailima  (q.  v.]  the  chief  of  the  BanU  Hanifa 
had  arisen  in  Central  Arabia  as  an  opposition 
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Ephet  A  similar  attempt  was  made  by  Tulaiha 
v.]  among  the  BanQ  Asad,  al-Aswad  b.  Ka‘b 
▼.]  of  the  tribe  cAns  in  Yemen,  and  the  prophetess 
Sadjih  [q.v.]  among  the  Tamîm.  Khalid  b.  al- 
Walld,  who  was  sent  by  the  &hailf  AbU  Bckr 
with  troops  against  Tulaiha,  soon  settled  matters 
with  him  and  the  Tamlm,  whereupon  the  pro¬ 
phetess  Sadjäh  joined  Musailima.  The  latter  was 
then  killed  in  the  bloody  battle  of  ‘Akraba*  and 
the  BanD  Hanlfa  brought  into  subjection.  In 
Yemen  al-Aswad  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  of 
his  own  people,  and  the  rising  soon  came  to  an 
end  when  the  Muslim  troops  invaded  Yemen  in 
633,  so  that  in  this  year  all  danger  threatening 
the  continued  existence  of  Isläm  in  Arabia  was 
removed. 

There  followed  the  period  of  the  great  con¬ 
quests  under  cOmar  I,  during  which  it  seemed  as 
if  Isläm  had  really  succeeded  in  moulding  the 
Arabs  into  a  homogeneous  and  powerful  nation. 
But  ‘Omar’s  successor  cOlhm.in  favoured  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  family  and  thereby  brought  about 
the  first  civil  war.  It  now  soon  became  clear  that 
the  Arabs  set  their  separate  interests  and  tribal 
hostilities  above  any  political  commonwealth  em¬ 
bracing  the  whole  nation.  It  is  true  that  the  first 
Umaiyad  Mu'äwiya  succeeded  in  ending  the  civil 
war  and  in  maintaining  his  rule  over  the  whole 
of  Arabia  but  he  transferred  the  centre  of  his 
authority  to  Syria  with  the  result  that  during  the 
reign  of  his  son  and  successor  Yazld  I,  the  ho¬ 
ly  cities  Medina  and  Mekka  rebelled  openly 
against  the  government  and  the  second  civil  war 
broke  out.  It  now  became  more  apparent  than 
ever  that  Islam  far  from  having  got  rid  of  tribal 
differences,  had  made  them  still  more  acute  by 
introducing  the  religious  opposition  between 
Shfas  and  Khäridjitcs.  Especially  the  dogmas  of 
the  last  named  were  to  the  taste  of  the  Arabs 
and  became  the  cause  of  repeated  insurrections 
under  the  later  Umaiyads,  after  cAbd  al-Malik 
had  defeated  his  Arab  opponents  in  the  year  73 
(692)  and  had  restored  peace  in  Arabia.  Finally 
the  khäridjite  doctrines  gained  a  footing  in  certain 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  especially  in  ‘ümän  where 
they  have  maintained  their  hold  to  the  present  day. 

Meanwhile  Arabia  under  the  Umaiyads  as  after¬ 
wards  under  the  ‘Abbûsids,  had  sunk  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  a  province  of  the  empire  of  the  Khallfs 
and  even  with  regard  to  administration  did  not 
form  a  unit.  There  was  no  central  government, 
no  capital  city;  different  cities  and  districts  of  the 
peninsula  had  their  own  governors,  who  were 
appointed  strictly  by  the  Khalif.  When  therefore 
the  khalifatc  lost  its  power  after  the  death  of 
al-Mutawakkil  (86i),  it  was  inevitable  that  these 
governors  should  act  as  independent  princes, 
especially  in  isolated  districts  as  in  Yemen, 
where  this  tendency  had  already  existed  before 
(especially  in  Zabld).  With  such  movements  reli¬ 
gious  risings  were  combined,  c.  g.  of  the  Zaiditcs 
in  Sa‘da  and  San‘äJ,  and  of  the  Karmatians  in 
al-Bahrain.  In  short,  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
question  of  a  history  of  Arabia  as  a  whole;  there 
is  only  a  history  of  dynasties,  tribal  and  secta¬ 
rian  leaders,  who  come  into  prominence  in  the 
different  parts  of  Arabia  and  again  disappear. 
The  influence  of  the  central  government  at  Bagh¬ 
dad  still  makes  itself  felt  at  the  most  from  time 
to  time  in  Mekka  and  the  frontier  districts,  until, 
after  the  fall  of  the  khalifatc  656  (1258)  the 


Egyptian  Mamlnk-Sultana  begin  to  exercise  some 
influence  on  the  course  of  events  In  Mekka  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Under  Sclîm  I  (918—928  as  1512—1520)  the 
Ottoman  Turks  came  on  the  scene  and  established 
their  rule  in  the  holy  cities  and  in  Yemen.  But  in 
this  country  they  had  a  difficult  position  In  face 
of  the  Zaiditcs  who,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
Imams,  at  length  (1043  =  1633)  drove  them  out 
of  the  country.  In  the  rest  of  Arabia  everything 
remained  as  it  was  until  the  Wahhabis  [q.  ▼.] 
arose  in  Central  Arabia  in  the  second  half  of  the 
1 8th  century  and  soon  won  such  a  strong  position 
that  the  Porte  was  compelled  to  call  in  the  help 
of  Muhammcd  cAlI.  The  latter  succeeded,  but 
only  after  great  efforts,  in  breaking  the  power  of 
the  Wahhabis,  yet  the  power  of  the  Turks  in 
Arabia  remained,  as  before,  merely  nominal.  It 
was  not  until  the  last  of  the  xix.  century  that 
they  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  make  their  power 
a  reality,  and  undertook  expeditions  to  ‘Aslr  and 
Yemen  (1871-1872),  while  Midhat  Pasha  (.1870) 
and  Kcdlf  1’asha  (1876),  approaching  from  the 
East,  subdued  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  country 
of  the  Karmatians.  In  consequence  of  this  Yemen 
was  formed  into  a  Turkish  wilSyct,  with  SanV, 
as  capital,  while  Eastern  Arabia,  so  far  as  it 
was  subdued  at  all,  was  added  to  the  wiläyet  of 
Basra  as  a  new  sandjal^  with  the  name  Nedjd. 
But  the  new  wilayct  Yemen  existed  only  on  paper, 
because  the  Arabs  living  there  soon  rose  in  open 
rebellion  and  in  spite  of  repeated  expeditions 
Turkey  did  not  succeed  in  bring  them  into  sub* 
jeetion.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  along  the  whole  of  the 
south  coast  from  'Aden  to  Masqat  and  further  on 
in  the  Persian  Golf  a  supremacy  which  is  none 
the  less  real  for  not  being  quite  openly  avowed. 

Statistical  data  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  peninsula  are  not  available.  In  1875  Rcsîjïd 
Bey  in  his  Td'r'dh-i  Yemen  u-$tincâ‘  (II,  355) 
estimated  the  population  at  10752150  souls  but 
this  number  is  purely  conjectural. 

d .  Arabic  writing. 

The  Arabic  character,  although  one  of  the 
youngest  in  point  of  age,  occupies  the  first  place 
after  the  Roman  character  from  the  point  of  view 
of  geographical  diffusion.  It  is  the  prevailing  script 
from  the  western  frontier  of  China  to  the  West 
coast  of  North  Africa  and  from  Constantinople 
to  the  Malay  Archipelago:  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  it  is  known  and  more  or  less  used,  especially 
in  consequence  of  emigrations  from  Syria. 

Down  to  the  last  century  erroneous  views  were 
held  concerning  the  origin  and  the  primitive 
form  of  Arabic  writing.  It  was  thought  to  b« 
a  development  of  the  stiff  angular  script,  called 
‘kafic*  by  the  Arabs  themselves,  which  had  been 
used  for  the  oldest  Arabic  documents,  manuscripts 
of  the  Korean,  inscriptions  on  stone  and  on  coins, 
which  were  known  at  that  time.  This  view  was 
first  shattered  by  the  discovery  of  papyri,  which 
have  been  found  in  immense  numbers  since  the 
eighth  decade  of  last  century,  thus  increasing  the 
material  in  our  possession  in  a  most  unexpected 
way.  These  documents  some  of  which  date  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  Islam,  exhibit  the  surprising 
fact  that  the  form  of  Arabic  writing  even  at  that 
early  stage  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the 
ordinary  round  script,  latter  NaskhI,  but  all  the 
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more,  it  would  seem,  from  the  ‘kUfic*  character. 
Forms  resembling  the  latter  on  the  other  hand 
are  found  on  the  two  inscriptions,  which  are  the 
earliest  monuments  of  Arabic  writing  hitherto 
known,  viz.  the  trilingual  (Greek,  Syriac,  Arabic) 
inscription  of  Zebed  dating  from  A.D.  5 1 2,  and 
the  bilingual  (Greek  and  Arabic)  inscription  of 
Ilarrän  in  the  Ledja  which  dates  from  A.D.  $68. 

The  question  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
angular  and  the  round  script  may  be  left  aside 
for  the  present,  in  order  to  continue  the  account 
of  the  origin  of  Arabic  writing. 

The  two  inscriptions  just  mentioned  show  a 
close  resemblance  to  a  number  of  inscriptions  from 
the  Sinai  peninsula,  which,  after  many  unsuccessful 
attempts,  were  at  last  correctly  deciphered  in  the 
last  century.  The  '  striking  resemblance  between 
the  two  scripts  inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  must  have  been  derived  from  the  other. 
The  language  of  the  Sinaïtic  inscriptions  was  found 
to  be  Nabataean  (a  dialect  of  Aramaic)  although 
their  authors  for  the  most  part  were  of  Arab 
nationality.  The  type  of  writing  employed  is  later 
than  that  of  the  other  Nabataean  inscriptions  which 
are  found  scattered  from  Damascus  to  Medina, 
dating  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  our  era 
and  exhibiting  a  very  archaic  script.  Even  in  these 
however  the  germs  of  the  later  Arabic  writing  arc 
found  developed  up  to  a  certain  point,  especially 
the  laws  according  to  which  certain  letters  are 
joined  together  in  writing,  and  the  existence  of 
separate  final  forms  for  certain  other  letters. 
(Kuting,  Nabat .  Inschriften ,  p.  4). 

The  linguistic  and  historical  importance  of  the 
Sinaitic  inscriptions  is  not  very  considerable:  unlike 
the  inscriptions  on  Nabataean  monuments  they  are 
not  the  work  of  professional  calligraphists  and 
practised  masons,  but  of  members  of  the  caravans 
which  traded  between  South  Arabia  (India)  and 
the  Mediterranean.  On  the  details  cp.  Euting, 
Sinai/,  Inschriften ,  p.  10  et  seq.  The  inscriptions 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  type  of  cursive 
writing  used  by  the  Nabataeans,  especially  in 
their  capital  Tetra,  in  the  second  and  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  A.  1).,  from  which  period  they 
date;  the  material  written  on,  in  this  case  hard 
granite,  would  of  course  l>e  responsible  for  certain 
modifications.  But  the  general  shape  of  the  letters 
was  prol»ably  the  same,  only  that  rounder  forms 
may  have  been  used  and  that  certain  letters  were 
perhaps  more  frequently  joined  together.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  said  on  this  point  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty,  as  documents  on  any  material  other  than 
stone  and  metal  arc  entirely  lacking.  It  is  to  bo» 
hoped  that  the  discovery  of  such  documents 
(pîtûttf  :  BrUnnow,  Die  Provincia  Arabia ,  I,  in¬ 
scription  to  n°.  633)  at  Tetra  may  prove  to  be 
only  a  question  of  time.  It  may  1>c  regarded  as 
certain,  that  in  a  commercial  town  like  Tetra, 
where  the  art  of  writing  was  in  common  use,  a 
cursive  character  adapted  to  the  practical  needs 
of  every-day  life  must  have  been  developed  at  an 
early  period  side  by  side  with  the  stiff  script  of 
the  coins  and  stone  monuments. 

The  latest  Sinaitic  inscriptions  hitherto 
known  are  Eut.  n°.  457  dating  from  the  year  106 
of  the  Bosr&  era  (210-21 1  A.D.)  and  n°.  319  dating 
from  the  year  126  of  the  Bosra  era  (230-231  A.D.); 
later  still  is  the  inscription  of  Ilcgra  (Tammuz 
162  =s  July  267:  Kn'ite  Jiibt,  1908,  p.  241  et  seq.)  ; 
the  two  oldest  Arabic  inscriptions  date  from 


the  years  $12  and  568  A.D.  (The  Arabic  inscription 
of  Nem&ra  which  dates  from  the  year  223  of  the 
Bosrfi  era  (A.D.  328)  is  still  considerably  older; 
but  it  is  written  in  the  Nabataean  monumental 
character,  which  however  shows  already  many  signs 
of  the  transition  towards  the  Arabic  script:  viz. 
the  many  joined  letters,  the  form  of  the  »  and 
especially  the  disappearance  of  the  letter  Samck). 

The  further  simplification  or  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  Nabataean  cursive  writing 
into  the  Arabic  character  must  therefore  have 
taken  place  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
of  Our  era.  We  must  wait  for  further  discoveries 
of  inscriptions  to  show  whether  this  change  took 
place  at  Tetra,  then  already  beginning  to  decline, 
or  in  the  rising  neighbouring  kingdom  of  the 
GhassSnids;  future  finds  will  similarly  enable  us 
to  fix  more  accurately  the  time  of  the  transformation, 
as  well  as  the  date  at  which  the  present  arran¬ 
gement  of  the  alphabet  came  into  use.  The  nu¬ 
merical  value  of  the  letters  with  its  apparent  ar¬ 
rangement  does  not  represent  the  original  order  ; 
but  it  becomes  intelligible  at  once,  if  we  consider 
|t  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  old  Nabataean 
arrangement.  In  the  Nabataean  alphabet  O  as 
last  letter  corresponded  to  400  ;  to  this  were  added 
the  following  signs  which  did  not  exist  in  the 

Nabataean  writing  =  500,  £  ==  600,  «3  =  700, 
{JO  rs  800,  Jk  =  900,  £=  IOOO. 

The  rearrangement  i.e.  the  present  order  of  the 
alphabet  is  obviously  based  on  the  principle  of 
placing  together  characters  of  similar  shape.  This 
principle  was  not  however  carried  out  quite  con¬ 
sistently,  d  e.g.  was  not  put  after  *  and 
but  placed  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet  perhaps 
because  of  its  distinct  terminal  form  (?).  The  final 

forms  of  &  and  *  also  differed  in  the  ancient 
script,  yet  the  two  letters  were  put  together  in 
the  alphabet. 

It  is  possible  that  the  present  arrangement 
dates  back  to  the  pre-isldmic  period;  it  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  fact  however  that  Maghribl  writing  which 
probably  originated  towards  the  year  200  of  the 
Hidjra  has  a  different  arrangement  which  partly 
corresponds  to  the  old  Nabataean  order  of  the 
letters  and  partly  to  the  modem  arrangement. 
[Sec  below].  Under  the  influence  of  commerce 
the  new  script  spread  to  the  countries  to  the 
North  and  South  of  its  place  of  origin.  As  at  the 
beginning  of  the  vi.  century  of  our  era  it  had 
reached  Northern  Syria,  we  may  well  assume  that 
.by  that  time  it  had  made  similar  progress  towards 
the  South,  and  was  known  and  in  use  throughout 
the  region  where  Northern  Arabic  was  spoken, 
especially  in  the  two  cities  from  which  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  political  movement  started  a  hundred 
years  later. 

We  are  told  that  Mekka  at  the  time  of  the 
prophet  possessed  only  17  men,  whose  names  are 
preserved  by  al-Beladhorl,  who  were  able  to  write, 
in  addition  to  a  few  women.  This  statement 
however  seems  very  improbable.  The  prophet 
himself  had  from  five  to  ten  secretaries.  The  fact 
moreover  that  the  Mckkans,  like  the  Egyptians 
with  their  fondness  for  writing,  used  all  possible 
kinds  of  materials  to  write  on  [see  below],  os 
was  natural  in  an  old  commercial  town,  indicates 
very  clearly  that  a  knowledge  of  writing  was 
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pretty  widely  diffused.  According  to  Arab  tradi¬ 
tion,  which  in  this  case  sounds  very  probable, 
Arabic  script  was  then  brought  form  North  Arabia 
to  the  other  Arab  state,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Lakhmids  in  lower  Mesopotamia.  It  is  very  ques¬ 
tionable  however  whether  it  was  brought  there 
*>y  Christians  as  Wellhausen  assumes  (Skizzen 
und  Vorarbeiten ,  III,  201).  It  is  certain  on  the 
contrary  that  the  literary  language  used  by  the 
Christians  of  that  region  was  Syriac,  as  Nöldeke 
( Geschickte  des  Qorâns ,  p.  7,  note  3;  G  esc  h.  d. 
Perser  und  Araber  sur  Zeit  der  Sasanulcn ,  p.  1 77, 
note  l)  conjectured  correctly.  Even  the  Christians 
of  Nedjrän  were  addressed  in  Syriac  by  Jacob  of 
SarUdj.  It  is  clear  however  that  the  Arabic  script 
was  in  use  at  Hira  as  early  os  the  time  of 
,  Mutalammis  and  parafa  (second  half  of  the  vi. 
century  A.D.);  though  possibly  it  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  only  recently;  for  it  still  appeared  to  the 
Bcdawl  as  something  very  mysterious. 

The  rise  of  Islam  no  doubt  helped  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  writing.  Written  portions  of  the 
Kor  in  existed  before  the  year  622  A.Ü.  (Nöldeke, 
Gesek.  d.  ().,  p.  34  et  seq .),  and  after  the  text 
had  been  officially  fixed  under  ‘Omar  and  cOthmän, 
the  art  of  writing  spread  together  with  the  study 
of  the  sacred  book. 

The  following  are  the  oldest  monuments 
of  Arabic  writing  belonging  to  the 
Muslim  period: 

I.  A  number  of  coins  beginning  with  the 
year  20  (641)  (NUtzcl,  Catalog  des  Berliner 
Museums ;  vol.  i.  n°  83  et  seq.),  the  oldest  of 
which  however  bear  only  very  short  legends; 

II.  several  inscriptions,  none  of  which  arc  older 
than  the  second  half  of  the  vii.  century 
A.D.  one  dating  from  the  year  72  (691-692) 
in  the  Kubbat  al-Sakhra  at  Jerusalem,  three 
undated  mile-stones  of  the  caliph  cAbd  al- 
Malik,  and  the  inscription  of  Kasr  Kharäne 
which  dates  from  92  (710-71 1).  —  For  the 
sake  of  completeness  an  enumeration  of  the 
inscriptions  belonging  to  the  ii.  century  of 
the  llidjra  may  also  find  a  place  here:  I. 
in  Kasr  al-AkhawIn  (N.E.  of  Falmyra)  dating 
from  iio  (728-729);  2.  in  Kasr  al-I.Icir  (S. 
W.  of  Palmyra),  both  put  up  by  the  caliph 
Ilisbam;  3.  in  Antinoë  (Upper  Egypt)  A.II. 

1 1 7  (735);  4.  the  Camp  of  Djcrash  A.II. 
125  (742-743);  5-  mosque  of  Ascalon  A.II. 
155  (772);  6.  cistern  of  Kamla  A.II.  172 
(788-798);  7.  boundary-stone  of  Esjimuncin 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Ilärün  al-KatJjId 
(in  the  possession  of  the  author);  8.  several 
tombstones  found  at  Fustät; 

III.  A  number  of  documents  on  papyrus, 
the  greater  part  of  which  also  belong  to 
the  2.  half  of  the  vii.  century  A.D.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  oldest  of  these  be¬ 
longing  to  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
which  are  preserved  at  Vienna,  are  still 
inaccessible  to  the  world  at  large;  but  the 
documents  which  are  available  are  quite 
sufficient  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the 
script  of  the  vii.  century,  as  it  is  out  of 
the  question  that  it  should  have  been  subject 
to  any  considerable  modifications  between 
the  years  22  (642-643)  and  87  (706). 

Plate  I  gives  a  general  view  ofNabataean 
and  the  oldest  forms  of  Arabic  writing. 
As  in  the  simplified  Arabic  script  the  shape  of 


several  letters  was  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  others,  it  became  necessary  to 
invent  a  means  which  would  prevent  confusion. 
Following  the  model  of  Syriac  writing  dots  were 
chosen  for  this  purpose;  the  date  of  their  intro¬ 
duction  is  unknown,  but  they  probably  go  back 
to  the  pre-isl&mic  period.  The  accounts  of  the 
Arabs  themselves  on  this  subject  (Nöldeke,  Gesek . 
d.  p.  305,  31 1)  may  well  be  set  aside.  Dots 
were  certainly  used  in  the  first  century  of  Islam, 
though  perhaps  not  as  extensively  as  later.  On 
the  documents  of  that  period,  so  far  as  they  have 
l>ccn  accessible  to  me,  the  following  letters 
have  dots: 

h  *9  sb  also  s,*,  Ä,  mzaj  and  a,  but 
not 

>  papyrus  of  91  (709-710); 

coin  of  85  (704); 

Ä  papyrus  of  91  (709-710); 

(jP  coin  of  86  (705); 

^3=0  papyrus  of  91  (709-710),  inscription 
at  Kharäne  92  (710-71 1). 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  as  early 
as  this  period  >  was  in  Egypt  pronounced  as 
a  hard  g  as  is  proved  by  (* ide  by  side 

with  and  ^UW»),  the  Arabic  translitera¬ 

tion  of  the  Latin  ‘quaestor*  (papyrus  of  the  year 
90  =  708-709). 

The  last  letter  to  receive  its  dots  seems  to 
have  been  H,  which  apparently  was  not  thus  marked 
until  the  ii.  century  of  the  llidjra.  Sometimes  (in 
kafic  MSS.  of  the  Korean  nearly  always)  the  dots 
were  replaced  by  strokes  slanting  upwards  from 
left  to  right;  double  dots  were  placed  one  above 
the  other  either  vertically  or  obliquely,  three  dots 
were  placed  in  one  straight  line  and  in  the  case  of 
£  frequently  combined  into  a  stroke.  The  punc- 
tation  of  i  and  ?  exhibits  interesting  variations* 
The  original  distinction  seems  to  have  beeo,  that 
b  had  no  dot  at  all  and  $  one  dot;  this  applied 
only  to  the  letters  when  occurring  at  the  beginning 
or  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  their  final  forms 
were  at  first  sufficiently  distinct  to  render  a  further 
distinction  by  means  of  dots  unnecessary.  The 
place  where  the  dot  of  O  was  put  was  subject  to 
further  variations,  even  in  the  same  country.  In 
Egypt  towards  the  end  of  the  i.  and  beginning 
of  the  ii.  century  it  was  placed  sometimes  above, 
sometimes  beneath  the  letter  (papyri  and  Antinoë 
inscription^,  in  Palestine  (Kharäne  inscription)  it 
was  written  below.  The  punctation  of  S  docs  not 
seem  to  have  come  into  use  until  the  ii.  century, 
at  first  in  the  form  of  ^  later  as  $,  whereupon 
3  necessarily  received  a  second  dot.  The  old  final 
form  of  0  =  0  continued  to  exist  down  to  the 
v.  century,  while  the  later  final  form  of  O*  is  found 

in  its  beginnings  as  early  as  the  ii.  century.  Dif¬ 
ferent  countries  preserved  individual  peculiarities 
in  the  use  of  the  dots;  the  Maghrib  still  retains 

I  the  old  punctation  of  0  =  0,  and  0  =  0» 
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and  In  Baghdad,  where  the  oldest  paper  manus¬ 
cript  so  far  known  (the  Gharib  al-kadlth  of 
Abfl  cUbaid)  was  written  in  256  (870),  was 
written  <JJ  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  iii.  century. 
( Palaeogr .  Society ,  Oriental  series ,  plate  vi.) 

The  vowel  signs  which  were  likewise  borro¬ 
wed  from  the  Syriac  script,  seem  also  to  be  very 
old,  but  as  to  the  date  of  their  introduction  even 
less  can  be  said  at  present.  The  original  system 
of  vowel  marks  differed  considerably  from  that 
which  is  now  in  use;  as  Ewald  recognised,  it 
was  based  oir  the  different  phonetic  strength  of 
the  vowels:  a  (o)  as  strong  vowel  was  expressed 
by  a  dot  above  the  letter,  u  occupying  an  inter¬ 
mediate  position  was  denoted  by  a  dot  in  the 
letter,  an  i  (e)  by  a  dot  below  ;  the  nünation  being 
expressed  by  simply  doubling  the  dots.  In  order 
to  indicate  that  the  dots  were  regarded  as  not 
strictly  belonging  to  the  script  proper,  they  were 
in  copies  of  the  Korean  usually  added  in  various 
colours,  —  in  the  oldest  copies  in  red,  later  also 
in  yellow  and  green,  more  rarely  in  blue,  — 
whereas  the  dots  belonging  to  consonants  were 
apparently  always  written  in  black.  The  dots  are 
occasionally  replaced  by  little  circles. 

At  present  it  can  neither  be  asserted  nor  denied, 
that  the  vowel-points  were  added  by  the  writer 
of  the  text  himself.  It  is  certain  however  that  in 
the  ii.  century  their  use  had  not  yet  received 
canonical  sanction.  Mâlik  b.  Anas  (died  179  = 
795-796)  at  any  rate  demanded  that  copies  of 
the  Korean  destined  for  use  in  divine  service 
should  contain  no  vowel-points.  In  profane  writings 
they  were  probably  not  used  at  all. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  ii.  century  this  system 
of  marking  the  vowels  was  replaced  by  a  new 
method  which  is  still  in  use.  Owing  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  Arabs  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
origin  of  their  script,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  statement  that  it  was  invented  by 
al-Khalll  (died  170=786-787?)  is  founded  on 
fact.  The  vowel-signs  of  this  system  arc  simply 
the  corresponding  vowel-letters:  in  the  case  of 
tjatnma  this  derivation  is  clearly  discernible,  fatha 
is  a  slanting  (in  the  Maghrib)  a  horizontal  alif, 
kasra  obviously  an  analogous  considerably  shor¬ 
tened  form  of  the  old 

The  other  so-called  orthographic  signs 
were  prolnbly  invented  at  a  still#  later  date  than 
the  vowel-marks,  but  the  date  of  their  introduction 
in  equally  obscure.  It  is  possible  that  they  also 
passed  at  least  through  two  stages  of  development. 

Hamza  as  the  most  important  is  probably  the 
oldest.  In  the  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Kor^n 
it  is  expressed  by  two  red  dots  put  alongside  of 
each  other,  later  it  is  represented  by  a  blue  dot 
or  circle  which  appears  sometimes  above  and 
sometimes  ljcncath  the  alif  or  yâ\ 

The  other  forms  of  these  marks  which  are  still 
in  use  arc  also  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  above-mentioned  al-Khalll;  a  statement  which 
to  a  certain  extent  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
they  also  were  expressed  by  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  :  Hamza  is  a  small  £,  and  ta&thd  or  &adda 
a  small  **• 

In  a  similar  way  two  systems  of  punctua¬ 
tion  seem  to  have  been  in  use  at  different  pe¬ 
riods.  In  the  oldest  copies  of  the  Kor’Sn  the  end 


of  a  verse  is  denoted  by  strokes  slanting  up¬ 
wards  from  left  to  right,  the  number  of  which 
varies  from  4  to  10;  the  end  of  a  group  of  five 
or  ten  verses  is  expressed  by  a  circle  enclosing 
3,  4,  5  or  more  similar  strokes.  The  later  system 
was  to  denote  the  end  of  a  single  verse  by  a 
simple  circle,  the  end  of  a  group  of  five  by  a 
»,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  circle  ending  in  a 
point  at  the  top,  and  the  end  of  a  group  of  ten 
verses  by  a  more  or  less  ornamental  circle,  more 
rarely  a  square,  in  which  the  number  ten  was 
written  at  first  in  numerals,  later  in  letters  of  the 
alphabet;  occasionally  this  mark  is  put  not  in 
the  text  but  on  the  margin.  This  system  disap¬ 
pears  in  the  vi.  century;  in  manuscripts  of  the 
Korean  dating  from  the  later  middle  Ages  only 
the  end  of  a  single  verse  is  denoted  by  a  circle 
or  rosette;  and  numerals  denoting  groups  of  ten 
are  occasionally  written  out  in  letters. 

In  profane  writings  punctuation  is  only  spa¬ 
ringly  used.  In  the  oldest  period  only  the  ends 
of  long  sentences  arc  marked  by  a  circle,  which 
perhaps  represents  a  modified  dot. 

Our  information  about  the  writing  materials 
used  at  that  time  is  fairly  extensive:  it  is  derived 
chiefiy  from  the  accounts  of  the  traditionists  con¬ 
cerning  the  missionary  epistles  sent  out  by  the 
prophet,  and  about  the  collection  of  the  Korean 
undertaken  by  Zaid  b.  Thabit  in  the  year  12 
(633-634),  further  details  which  however  belong 
to  a  later  period  are  supplied  by  the  statements 
of  the  Fihrist . 

At  the  time  of  the  prophet  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  during  the  precccding  period  leather 
(adim)  was  the  principal  material  written 
on.  By  this  we  must  understand  real  leather,  not 
the  much  more  expensive  parchment,  as  is  proved 
by  a  story,  told  by  Ibn  Sacd  and  repeated  in 
several  places  (see  Wellhauscn,  Skizzen  und  Vor¬ 
arbeiten,  iv.  123;  Ibn  Kojaiba,  Kitäb  al-Ma^ärif, 
p.  170),  according  to  which  a  messenger  sent  by 
the  prophet  to  deliver  a  missionary  epistle  writ¬ 
ten  on  adim,  misused  it  in  patching  up  his  lea¬ 
thern  water-pail.  The  other  anecdotes  told  by 
ibn  Sacd  {ibid.  N°.  87  and  102)  show  that  the 
leather  was  frequently  dyed  red  (brown?  Bclä- 
dhorl,  cd.  de  Gocjc,  p.  7,  in  telling  the  same 
story  uses  instead  of  aditn  ahmar  the  expression 
d/i/d  ahmar .  The  Khedlvc’al  library  possesses  two 
documents  on  leather  which  however  belong  to  a 
much  later  period,  viz.  233  (847-848)  and  239 
(853-854).  Such  documents  were  rolled  up  and 
fastened  together  with  a  leather  thong  and  thus 
could  be  scaled.  There  is  a  well-known  story  to 
the  effect  that  ihn  Tülün*s  Mesopotamian  architect 
drew  the  design  of  his  mosque  on  leather.  Other 
materials  used  were: 

2.  cAstb,  plur.  cusub  ;  Karahacek  renders  this 
word  by  ‘palm-leaf*  (Papyrus  Rainer,  V.  63).  It 
is  clear  however  from  the  explanation  e.  g.  of 
the  A 'âmûs  that  the  object  referred  to  is  the 
thick  lower  end  of  the  palm-branch,  which  is 
about  i1/]  feet  long  and  has  a  surface  of  about 
2  inches;  the  leaf  of  the  date-palm,  which  has  a 
breadth  of  less  than  3/«  °f  an  inch,  is  much  too 
narrow  and  too  rough.  Muhammcd’s  missionary 
letter  to  the  ‘Udhrii  was  written  onanaril.  (Wcll- 
hausen,  toe.  cit p.  127,  N°.  60). 

3.  Camels*  bones,  capn,  especially  the  ribs, 
ad/if  and  the  broad  shoulder-blades,  aktaf.  The 
Khédivial  library  possesses  a  specimen  of  the 
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Knfic  ^writing  of  the  ii.  and  iii.  cent.  II. 

1.  Inscription  of  the  Khalifa  al-Ma  miin  of  the  year  n6  II.  on  the  Kubbat  al-Sakhra,  Jerusalem. 

2.  Korean  from  Amadjur,  Damaskus,  256 — 260  II. 
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Kor’än,  wiitten  in  ornamental  Küfi  l»y  Abü  Uckr  of  (»liazna,  A.  II.  566. 


Official  document  of  the  iii.  cent.  A.  II.  bearing  the  name  of  the  Abbâsid  Khalifa  al-MuVtadir  bi  llah. 
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1.  umaiyad  A.  II.  77.  4.  ffttimid  A.  II.  358. 

2.  cabbâsid  A.  II.  148.  5*  aiyObid  A.  II.  615. 

3.  {ûlCinid  A.  H.  268.  6.  aiyubid  A.  II.  61b. 
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Aiyttbid  script. 

1.  Inscription  of  Nîir  al-Pln  of  the  year  564  A.  H. 

2.  Inscription  of  Salâh  al-Dln  of  the  year  583  A.  II.  in  the  Aksä-Mosque,  Jerusalem. 
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latter,  containing  a  list  of  witnesses,  unfortuna¬ 
tely  without  date.  The  bone  is  pierced,  in  order 
to  be  filed  on  a  cord  for  future  reference. 

4.  Potsherds,  Masof  or  ihakaf \  chiefly  used 
for  short  notes.  In  Egypt,  as  is  well  known,  this 
was  a  favourite  material  in  antiquity  as  well  as 
during  the  Greck-Coptic  period  —  there  even 
exists  a  specimen  dating  from  the  brief  period 
of  Persian  rule  —  ;  in  the  Arab  period  however 
it  seems  to  have  been  much  less  used,  and  while 
thousands  of  hieratic,  Greek  and  Coptic  ostraca 
are  found  in  many  museums,  the  I£hcdtvc'al  li¬ 
brary  alone  possesses  a  few  in  Arabic.  Potsherds 
were  also  used  outside  Egypt,  especially  in  Arabia. 

5.  Flat  white  stones,  liklnif,  were  also  used 
for  short  notes:  they  were  probably  mostly  peb¬ 
bles  of  lime-stone  cleft  horizontally  by  the  heat. 
No  specimen  seems  to  have  been  discovered  so  far. 

6.  It  is  very  probable  that  wooden  tablets 
were  also  in  use,  although  no  definite  statement 
to  that  effect  can  be  adduced.  A  specimen  (un¬ 
fortunately  incomplete)  is  preserved  in  the  khe- 
dlve’al  library;  one  side  contains  writing  in 
ink;  the  sürat  al-faÿr  is  carved  in  on  the  other 
side  (ii.  century). 

7.  Parchment  (called  raH\  (#//</,  fnljjân  in 
the  Fihrist,  p.  21;  the  expression  al-warak  al - 
Çaiàlb  used  by  Ilassän  b.  Thabit  can  also  hardly 
mean  anything  but  parchment,  cp.  Nöldeke,  Gesch. 
d.  (?.,  p.  34;  kirßs  £^a3t/ti  in  Tara  fa’s  muallaka , 
v.  31,  ed.  Arnold,  v.  30  of  the  Calcutta  edition, 
also  means  parchment;  but  since  it  is  mentioned 
in  a  parallel  with  sibt  yamani  the  meaning  may 
be  leather.  The  explanation  of  the  commentators, 
a  check  as  white  as  parchment  is  foolish  ;  (Itcdawf 
women  arc  brown!),  in  consequence  of  its  high 
price  its  use  must  have  been  limited  chiefly  to 
documents,  and  secondarily  to  copies  of  the  Kor  ^n. 
For  the  latter  purpose  it  was  sometimes  prepared 
in  a  large  size  (the  MSS.  of  the  Kor’än  n°.  X 
and  n°.  389  have  a  size  of  60:  54  and  70:  48 
cm.).  In  the  Maghrib  however  parchment  was 
used  for  books  as  late  as  the  second  half  of  the 
iv.,  and  perhaps  even  early  in  the  v.  century.  — 
Fuff  a  (in  the  Fihrist )  seems  to  mean  a  fragment 
or  scrap  of  a  large  leaf  of  parchment  or  papyrus. 

8.  Papyrus  (- kir(as ,  kir(as  ;////;/),  which  spread 
from  Egypt  over  the  whole  ancient  world,  was 
known  also  in  Arabia,  and  served  down  to  the 
early  'Abbäsid  period  as  the  principal  writing- 
material  of  the  Muslim  world.  The  manufacture 
of  papyrus  which  had  existed  since  the  remote 
past  declined  gradually  after  paper  had  come  into 
use,  as  the  latter  material  was  less  expensive  and 
more  convenient  for  practical  purposes;  in  the 
first  half  of  the  iv.  century  it  seems  to  have 
disappeared  completely.  The  most  modern  papyrus 
document  in  the  Khedive'al  library  dates  from 
319  (931),  that  in  Vienna  from  323  (935;  Mit¬ 
teilungen ,  ii.  98). 

Paper  ( warak ,  kâçhid,  kir(as)  did  not  become 
known  in  Muslim  countries  until  the  end  of  the 
ii.  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  some  time 
however  before  the  use  of  the  new  material  became 
general.  The  oldest  book  on  paper  dates  from 
256  (870)  and  was  probably  written  at  Baghdad; 
the  Cairo  ms.  n°.  6546  bears  the  date  265  (878-879), 
but  this  is  not  beyond  question;  it  must  have 
been  written  however  about  the  year  300  (91 2-9 13), 
most  probably  at  Damascus.  In  Egypt  paper  does 
not  appear  until  the  second  half  of  the  third 


century  (a  fragment  dating  from  the  time  of  Xbn 
Tülüo  ii  in  the  possession  of  the  writer);  it  was 
obviously  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  conservative  tendencies  of  the  country,  to- 
oust  a  material  like  papyrus  which  had  been  in 
use  for  thousands  of  years.  The  popularity  of 
paper  seems  to  have  increased  rapidly  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  iv.  century;  the  change  was 
accompanied  by  a  gradual  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  papyrus,  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  latter  disappears  altogether. 
The  manufacture  of  paper  on  the  other  hand  soon 
developed  enormously.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
century  the  author  of  the  Fihrist  knows  only 
seven  different  kinds  of  paper,  but  their  number 
must  have  increased  very  rapidly,  since  paper 
manufactories  arose  in  almost  every  large  city  in 
the  Muslim  countries,  the  products  of  which  were 
known  by  distinctive  names  according  to  their 
origin,  quality  and  size.  The  size  of  the  paper 
especially  proves  the  high  state  of  development 
which  the  industry  maintained  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  leaves  of  the  largest  Korian 
in  the  &hcdlvc’al  library  (n°.  19)  which  dates 
from  the  ix.  century,  have  a  size  of  117:  98  cm. 
although  the  edges  are  cut.  Where  even  such  sizes 
were  insufficient,  as  in  the  case  of  large  official 
documents,  foundation  deeds  etc.,  several  leaves 
of  paper  (or  parchment)  were  stitched  or  pasted 
or  sewn  together.  Some  foundation  deeds  in  the 
tÇhcdivc’al  library  are  75  feet  long. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  European 
paper  began  to  be  imported  into  the  East.  Al- 
SakhSwI  (died  902  =  1496)  in  the  Ta'rlkb  kuefät 
A/ifr  refers  to  a  work  in  40  volumes,  most  of 
which  were  written  on  paper  coming  from  Frankish 
countries.  It  seems  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  European  competition  gained  the  upper 
hand:  the  paper  of  manuscripts  written  in  Egypt 
towards  the  year  1000  (1591-1592)  frequently 
shows  European  i.e.  probably  Italian  watermarks. 

The  Arabs  have  preserved  no  tradition 
concerning  the  origin  of  their  writing: 
al-Bcl5dhort  (end  of  the  ii.  century)  following 
authorities  which  may  date  back  to  the  end  of 
the  i.  century,  seems  to  hold  that  it  was  invented 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  I.akhmids.  I  .a  ter  writers, 
Ibn  Khaldün  ( M ukaddima  ch.  30)  and  Ibn  fcLhal- 
likan  (article  Ibn  al-Hawwab)  repeat  this  view 
and  state  expressly  that  the  art  of  writing  spread 
through  Arabia  from  Hlra  or  Anb&r.  The  author 
of  the  Fihrist  (p.  4)  alone  gives  an  account 
which  may  preserve  an  element  of  genuine  tra¬ 
dition.  He  writes  as  follows,  on  the  authority  of 
Hishäm  al-Kalbl  (died  according  to  Ibn  Khallikln 
in  204  =  8x9/820):  ‘The  first  who  wrote  Arabic 

were  jüääo  j  ^ 

They  are  said  to  be  the  names  of  kings  of  M  i  d  i  a  n 
who  perished  on  the  ‘Day  of  the  earthquake* 
(sara  xxvi,  189).  It  may  be  possible  to  suggest 
that  this  statement  contains  a  reminiscence  of  the 
origin  of  writing  in  Midian,  the  country  of  the 
Nabataeans.  Another  authority  quoted  by  Aba 
Nadfm,  Ibn  Abl  Sacd  or  Sac!d  (see  Fihrist ,  ed. 
Flügel  II,  1)  gives  the  same  names  more  correctly: 

\j£ù  gLö  ^Jbb*  jLf.1. 

If  we  omit  the  alifs  from  the  middle  of  these 
words  the  remaining  letters  represent  the  order 
of  the  letters  in  the  original  alphabet,  only  that 
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ijo  bas  taken  the  place  of  the  obsolete  Semkat 
and  for  this  reason  had  to  be  replaced  by  {J&* 
[Cp.  the  article  abijjad.] 

But  for  the  rise  of  Islam  the  use  of  the  script 
would  have  been  confined  to  Arabia.  But  the  new 
religion  involved  the  acceptance  of  its  language 
and  script  on  the  part  of  the  conquered  nations; 
only  thus  was  it  possible  for  the  Arabic  script 
to  oust  other  systems  of  writing,  some  of  which 
were  much  more  perfect:  thus  in  Mesopotamia, 
Syria  and  Palestine  it  replaced  the  Syriac  and 
Greek  writing,  in  Persia  the  Pchlevi  script,  in 
Egypt  Coptic  and  Greek,  and  in  North  Africa 
the  rather  primitive  system  of  Berber  writing,  if 
indeed  it  was  still  in  existence  at  that  time. 

The  first  five  centuries  saw  the  development  of 
an  immensely  prolific  literary  production  in  Mus¬ 
lim  countries:  this  fact  together  with  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  writing  soon  began  to  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  field  of  decorative  art,  had  the 
result  that  more  and  more  attention  was  paid  to 
the  artistic  development  of  the  Arabic 
character.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  cAb- 
bäsid  period  an  immense  number  of  scripts, 
Khu(id(  (< Fihrist ,  chapter  on  the  scripts,  p.  6 — 9) 
existed  both  for  copies  of  the  Kor'an  and  for 
profane  literature;  we  know  however  very  little 
about  their  peculiarities  and  distinctive  features, 
os  well-authenticated  specimens  arc  hardly  in 
existence.  We  may  regard  it  as  certain  that  these 
artificial  developments  had  little  or  no  influence 
on  ordinary  cursive  writing,  and  only  influenced 
the  character  used  for  copying  religious  works, 
especially  the  Korean,  and  the  script  used  in  royal 
chancelleries  and  state  departments.  The  latter 
carried  the  bureaucratic  tendency  so  far  as  to 
adopt  separate  styles  of  writing  for  documents  of 
tetuiu  contents  and  for  most  of  the  different 
sizes  of  paper.  In  the  following  centuries  many 
of  these  scripts  were  probably  forgotten  and  re¬ 
placed  by  new  products  of  ingenuity.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  names  of  a  few  among  the  many 
calligraphists  of  the  cAbbasid  era: 

The  script  still  known  as  AV7/<7//7,  was  invented 
by  cAl!  b.  cl'baida  al-Klhanl  (Kaihdnl)  who  is 
also  known  as  a  prolific  author;  he  lived  under 
al-Ma^Qn  and  died  in  219(834;  Pi  hr  ist,  p.  119). 

The  calligraphists  most  famous  in  the  later 
period  were  the  wazlr  Ibn  Mukla  (272—328  = 
885 — 94°)  and  his  brother  AbO  cAbd  Allah  al- 
Hasan  (268—330  or  338  =  881 — 942  or  950). 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  services  they 
rendered  to  calligraphy,  as  no  genuine  specimens 
of  their  art  are  extant.  An  alleged  autograph  by 
Ibn  Mukla  in  the  Kbedlvc’al  library  ( Cal .  I,  141) 
is  a  clumsy  forgery  perpetrated  by  the  modern 
calligraphist  €Abd  Allah  Bey  Zuhdf;  the  Kor’än 
itself,  written  in  a  Persian  hand  with  a  Persian 
interlineary  translation  in  red  ink,  is  not  older 
than  the  year  1000  (1591-1592).  letter  on  these 
two  calligraphists  (fâhib  al-mallh )  were 

regarded  as  reformers  of  the  written  character. 
Ibn  Khatlikän  states  that  Ibn  Mukla  transformed 
the  kafic  character  into  that  now  in  use  ( nakala 
aPKûfîyïn  il3  hadhihi  'l-{üra).  How  little 
Ibn  &hallikän  was  conscious  of  the  difference 
between  a  calligraphist  and  a  reformer  of  the 
script,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  makes  the 
same  statement  in  the  same  words  with  reference 
to  another  calligraphist,  Ibn  al-Dawwäb,  properly 


called  Abtt  *1-Hasan  •All,  who  lived  too  years 
later. 

Finally  we  may  mention  a  calligraphist  of  the 
close  of  the  ‘Abbäsid  period,  who  achieved  great 
fame,  YftfcQt  al-MustacsimI,  the  court  calligraphist 
of  ol-Musta'ftim  the  last  ‘Abbäsid  caliph.  A  script 
called  derives  its  name  from  him.  Genuine 

specimens  of  this  artist's  work  are  fortunately 
still  extant  in  the  shape  of  two  complete  copies 
of  the  Kor’än  (dated  689  =  1290  and  690  ss  1291  ; 
see  Arabic  Palaeography ,  plate  90).  It  is  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  from  these  specimens  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  attribute  to  him  any  original  inno¬ 
vation  in  the  written  character.  Even  the  artistic 
merit  of  his  work  cannot  be  placed  very  high,  if 
we  compare  it  with  other  specimens  of  calligraphy: 
it  seems  therefore  that  he  owes  his  fame  more  to 
fashion  than  to  anything  else.  The  two  copies 
of  the  Kor'än  show  a  quite  ordinary  hand,  which 
is  only  remarkable  as  resembling  the  peculiar 
somewhat  stiff  naskhl  of  the  later  Persians,  which 
perhaps  is  derived  from  it,  just  as  the  ornamen¬ 
tation  of  these  manuscripts  of  the  Kor’än  is  clearly 
the  model  of  the  Persian  style  of  ornament.  Yä- 
kQt’s  signature  is  written  in  a  kind  of  suis. 

For  several  centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  cAb- 
bäsid  khaliphate,  Egypt  as  the  largest  Muslim  state 
remained  the  centre  of  Muslim  civilization.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  F&;imid  rule  (first  half  of  the 
vi.  century)  the  round  character  used  for 
books  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  its  deve¬ 
lopment,  and  under  the  Aiyübid  dynasty  it  also 
gained  an  exclusive  predominance  on  stone  mo¬ 
numents.  The  peculiar  round  and  well-propor¬ 
tioned  forms,  in  which  it  appears  e.  g.  on  Sala- 
din’s  inscriptions  (mihräb  of  the  djämic  al-al^sä 
of  583=  1187-1188,  minbarof  564=  1168-1169) 
give  it  a  character  entirely  its  own,  so  that  we 
are  justified  in  speaking  of  a  separate  AiyQbid 
style  of  writing. 

During  the  MamlQk  rule  (640—917  = 
1242 — 1512)  the  round  script  maintained  its  full 
beauty,  except  on  coins,  where  a  curious  deca¬ 
dence  set  in  rapidly.  The  splendid  copies  of  the 
Kor’än  which  amirs  and  sultans  caused  to  be 
written  for  their  mosques  are  the  best  testimony. 
In  the  chancelleries  of  the  rulers  and  government 
departments  the  same  attention  was  paid  to  the 
scribes'  work  as  under  the  "Abbäsids  at  Baghdad. 
Details  on  this  subject  representing  the  state  of 
things  in  the  middle  Mamlak  period  (end  of  the 
viii.  century)  arc  preserved  by  Kalkashandl  who 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  large  work  enume¬ 
rates  the  dilTcrent  official  scripts  and  adduces 
examples  of  each;  he  mentions  the  following  six: 

1.  a /-(Umar  al-kamil^  in  several  variations, 
used  for  the  official  correspondence  of  the 
rulers; 

2.  muUitnfar  a l- (3 m3 r ,  in  two  variations; 
al-muhahhuk  and  al-phulth.  ; 

3.  <i/-Mw/M,  in  two  forms:  al-thflkll  and  at • 

hkafif\ 

4.  al-tinvkf  in  three  forms; 

5.  al-riki f  also  in  three  forms; 

6.  at-ghub3r  in  one  form  only. 

The  stone  inscriptions  of  the  MamlQk  period 
also  exhibit  the  written  character  in  its  full 
beauty;  only  that  the  letters  are  more  slender 
and  perhaps  more  elegant  than  those  of  the 
AiyQbid  era. 

After  the  fall  of  the  MamlQk  rule  the  Ottoman 
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Turks  inherited  the  poor  remains  of  Muslim  civi¬ 
lization.  Like  their  predecessors  they  paid  consi¬ 
derable  attention  to  calligraphy,  following  both 
in  literature  and  art  chiefly  the  example  of  Per¬ 
sian  masters.  The  civil  as  well  as  the  military 
departments  of  their  administration  preserved  the 
official  scripts  of  the  Middle  Ages  during  several 
centuries.  It  is  said  that  as  late  as  the  xi.  century 
more  than  30  different  scripts  were  known,  most 
of  which  fell  out  of  use  during  the  xii.  and  still 
more  the  xiii.  century.  At  the  present  time  only 
the  following  are  used: 

1.  dtwUnl ,  the  direct  descendant  of  the  old 
tau'kf ,  of  which  there  are  two  forms:  a  larger 
form  used  in  the  Imperial  chancellery  for  treaties 
and  diplomas  (firmàns,  beräts)  of  all  kinds;  a 
smaller  form  is  used  side  by  side  with  the  ta'lik 
by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  is  falling  more 
out  of  use.  The  large  diwânl  is  called  lI>jaU- 
dlwSnl.’ 

2.  suint  (t&nlt£)y  more  for  ornamental  than 
practical  purposes. 

3.  tdlik  and 

4.  nasUit,  chiefly  used  for  books,  the  former 
more  for  poetry,  the  latter  for  scientific,  especially 
religious  literature. 

5.  rikcay  an  official  script,  but  also  the  cha¬ 
racter  most  frequently  used  in  private  life.  With 
the  Turkish  rule  it  spread  over  a  part  of  the 
Arab  countries,  though  the  genuine  Arabs  detest 
it  as  ^Turkish  writing’.  For  the  rest  these  coun¬ 
tries  use  naskhl  with  unimportant,  though  noti¬ 
ceable  variations. 

6.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  the  ißazct 
may  be  mentioned  which  is  now  but  little  used. 

In  Turkey  itself  calligraphy  is  still  highly 
esteemed,  and  the  works  of  the  great  calligraphists 
Hamd  Allah  (died  936  =  1 530)  and  Hafiz  cOth- 
män  (died  I  no  =  1698-1699)  are  in  great  repute 
as  models;  in  the  Arab  countries  however,  and 
especially  in  Egypt,  less  and  less  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  art  of  writing,  principally  it 
seems  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
printing  with  moveable  type. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  oldest 
examples  of  Arabic  writing  hitherto  known  are 
two  inscriptions  of  the  vi.  century  A.  1).  These 
short  forms  arc  dissimilar  to  the  round  script  of  the 
papyri  of  the  vii.  century,  but  resembling  the 
other  Arabic  writing,  the  so-called  kTtfi.  The 

question  arises  whether  these  forms  represent  the 
only  written  character  existing  at  that  period,  or 
whether  their  stiff  angular  shape  is  due  to  the 

basalt  in  which  they  are  cut,  and  whether  a 

round  cursive  form  also  existed  at  that  time; 

to  these  questions  no  answer  can  be  given  at 
present. 

The  facts  which  can  so  far  be  stated  with 
certainty  are  that  in  the  vii.  century  A.  L>.,  the 
first  of  the  hidjra,  two  distinct  types  of  script 
are  found  to  be  in  existence:  a  stiffer,  more  an¬ 
gular  script  on  stone  monuments  and  coins,  and 
a  round  cursive  on  the  papyri.  Closer  investiga¬ 
tion  reveals  considerable  differences  in  the  writing 
of  the  inscriptions:  the  stone  monuments  ot  cAbd 
al-Malik  [see  above]  exhibit  much  more  angular 
fonns  than  the  inscriptions  of  Kharäne  (91  = 
710)  and  Antinoë  (117  =  735)  which  are  in¬ 
scribed  or  painted  on  stucco  by  means  of  a  brush 
or  kalam\  cp.  Moritz,  Arabic  Palaeography ,  plate 
107 — no.  Similarly  the  type  of  writing  found  on 


the  coin«  of  the  first  century,  especially  those  of 
the  early  period,  is  not  so  very  mach  different 
from  the  cursive  script. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  U  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  types  was  chiefly  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  written  on,  though  at  th.  same  time 
there  existed  a  tendency  to  create  a  separate 
monumental  script. 

The  distinction  between  the  round  and 
the  angular  script  became  more  pronounced 
in  the  ii.  century;  the  former  assumes  a  still 
rounder  shape,  and  apart  from  a  few  points  of 
detail,  appears  in  forms  practically  identical  with 
those  now  in  use;  the  angular  writing  both  on 
stone  monuments  and  coins  and  in  manuscripts 
of  the  Korean  becomes  still  stiffer  and  more  an¬ 
gular.  In  the  iii.  century  the  angular  script  enters 
into  a  new  phase  of  development  which  removes 
it  even  further  from  the  round  cursive.  —  The 
name  ‘Kttfic’  (al-kkaff  al-küfi)  has  of  old  been 
applied  to  the  angular  script;  but  the  origin 
of  this  appellation  is  not  easily  explained. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  town  of  Kûfa  which,  founded  in  the 
year  17  (638),  was  one  of  the  oldest  Muslim 
cities,  and  before  the  foundation  of  BaghdSd  (130 
years  later)  was  the  religious  and  intellectual 
centre  not  only  of  clrak,  but  of  the  whole  East. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  in  a  town  of  such 
importance  the  art  of  writing  must  have  flourished, 
and  this  is  borne  out  by  a  statement  of  the  Fibrist \ 
according  to  which  the  people  of  Kûfa  first  in¬ 
vented  a  special  process  of  tanning  by  means  of 
(fermented?)  dates,  whereby  the  hitherto  hard  and 
stiff  parchment  was  made  soft  and  flexible.  Although 
the  script  itself,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was 
known  in  Mesopotamia  at  least  100  years  before 
the  foundation  of  Kûfa,  we  may  conjecture  that 
it  received  its  name  from  the  town  in  which  it 
was  first  put  to  official  use;  the  name  therefore 
probably  arose  in  Mesopotamia,  perhaps,  in  Baghdad 
itself,  and  spread  from  the  centre  of  Isläm  over 
the  whole  empire  as  an  appellation  of  all  the 
more  angular  forms  of  writing  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  round  cursive.  The  name  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  author  of  the  Fihrist  who  enumerates 
the  following  as  the  oldest  scripts:  that  of  Mekka, 
of  Medina,  of  Basra,  and  of  Kûfa.  Unfortunately 
he  only  describes  the  Mekkan  script  *in  a  tolerably 
intelligible  manner.  It  is  surprising  that,  according 
to  this  account,  two  cities  which  were  situated  at 
a  comparatively  short  distance  from  each  other, 
should  have  possessed  two  distinct  types  of  script, 
while  Syria  which  for  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
was  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  Egypt  where 
probably  more  use  was  made  of  writing  than 
anywhere  else,  are  passed  over  in  silence.  It 
would  also  seem  curious  that  neither  of  the  scripts 
associated  with  one  of  the  holy  cities  was  used 
for  copies  of  the  sacred  book. 

If  we  read  further  that  these  four  scripts  were 
derived  one  from  the  other  by  the  calligraphist 
Kutba  at  the  time  of  the  Umaiyads,  we  realise 
that  not  much  reliance  need  be  placed  on  the  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  four  different  scripts.  It  proves 
however  that  the  appellation  (kûfic  writing’  was 
in  existence  at  that  time.  Later  on  it  occurs 
frequently,  once  in  Ibn  §hihna  in  the  form  a/- 
khatj  al-kufi  a  l- mutual  lad,  an  expression  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  regarded  as  m  charac- 
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ter  artificially  derived  from  the  original  script 

Daring  a  period  of  about  500  years  the  knfic 
character,  existing  side  by  side  with  the  round 
script,  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  copies  of 
the  Korean  (of  profane  books  of  the  older  period 
written  in  küfl  only  a  single  one  is  known,  a 
fragment  of  a  genealogical  work  —  see  Ahlwardt, 
Veruick.  Btrlin  i.  367,  published  by  Rödiger, 
Ober  twei  Pergamentblätter  mit  altarabischer 
Schrift  in  the  Abhandlungen  der  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  tu  Berlin ,  1875)  inscriptions  on 
stone  and  coins,  and  for  a  short  time  also  on 
official  documents,  especially  of  a  legal  character. 
Standing  unrelated  to  the  needs  of  practical  life 
it  was  artificially  cultivated  as  a  kind  of  hieratic 
script:  it  existed  side  by  side  with  the  cursive, 
but  not  without  being  influenced  by  it,  and  passed 
through  a  development  of  its  own,  which  did  not 
like  that  of  the  cursive  lead  to  higher  perfection, 
but  to  degeneracy,  and  finally  to  complete  extinc¬ 
tion.  That  it  was  an  essentially  artificial  script, 
which  was  frequently  found  difficult  by  the  scribes, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  often  inad¬ 
vertently  drop  into  writing  the  round  hand  (cp. 
Arabic  Palaeography,  plate  III,  1 14,  1 1 6). 

We  will  now  consider  the  monuments  con¬ 
taining  Kafic  writing  in  detail: 

I.  Manuscripts  of  the  Korfin.  With  one  excep¬ 
tion  ( Arabic  Paheography ,  plate  43)  all  old  copies 
of  the  Korkin  arc  written  in  küfl.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  hieratic  script,  the 
use  of  this  higly  inconvenient  character  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  due  to  an  imitation  of  the  Estrangclo, 
which  as  is  well  known  continued  to  be  used  for 
copying  the  Bible  even  after  the  introduction 
of  the  Peshitto  character  :  but  this  hypothesis 
cannot  be  proved.  The  age  of  the  Küfic  Kor’äns 
was  long  doubtful,  until  the  discovery  of  dated 
manuscripts  or  fragments  rendered  more  accurate 
conclusions  possible.  The  dates  unfortunately  do 
not  refer  to  the  time  when  the  manuscripts  were 
written,  but  to  the  date  at  which  they  became 
the  property  of  a  mosque  foundation  (r vakf)\ 
but  as  most  of  these  copies,  especially  those  of 
large  sire  (ummahât)  were  written  for  this  special 

*  purpose,  we  may  assume  that  the  dates  in  question 
arc  not  far  distant  from  their  time  of  origin. 
According  to  the  wakflyas  (remarks  on  the  foun¬ 
dation)  most  of  the  dated  Korins  belong  to  the 
iii.  century;  viz.  the  Paris  copy  n°.  336  (de  Slane, 
Catal.)  dating  from  229  (843-844;  bi  'l-Pujtäf  fi 
U-4jamC),  the  Cairo  fragments  n°.  33910  from 
270  (883-884  ;  li-mas{fjid  al-JjamC’  bi-madlnat 
Dimaihk)  and  from  277  (890-891  ;  probably  from 
the  mosque  of  ‘Amr  at  Old  Cairo),  n°.  40160 
dedicated  by  Amadjur,  the  governor  of  Damascus 
from  256 — 264  (870—877).  The  only  specimen 
of  the  ii.  century  is  the  complete  Korean,  Cairo 
n®  387  with  a  wakflya  dated  168  (784-785;/ 
Y-<ÿJ  ///Ie  al-caflk  bi  Pusfâf  Mi  fr)  ;  cp.  Za/iski 
west,  old.  imp .  russk.  arljieol.  obihl.,  vi.  69 — 233. 
By  means  of  these  dates,  however  scanty,  we  are 

•  able  to  fix  the  different  types  of  script  exhibited 
in  these  manuscripts,  and  thereby  to  arrive  with 
tolerable  accuracy  at  the  date  of  the  other  copies 
as  well.  The  writing  of  the  KoPän  of  168  is  still  j 
simple  and  natural,  thongh  executed  with  great 
care;  there  are  few  consonantal  dots  (0  =  0, 

<J5  =  0>  U»t  £)»  and  none  at  all  for  the 
vowels;  it  would  be  quite  wrong  however  to 


regard  this  fact  as  an  argument  against  the  existence 
of  these  signs  at  the  period  in  question. 

The  writing  of  the  iii.  century  Çortas  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  the  earlier  manuscripts. 
The  letters  are  of  a  rounder  shape,  and  the  alif 
is  drawn  out  to  a  long  sharp  point  in  the  left 
bottom  corner.  Occasionally  the  letters  are  not 
written,  but  practically  painted,  i.e.  the  outlines 
of  the  characters  only  are  drawn  and  filled  in  with 
ink,  thus  Cairo  n°.  388. 

There  are  no  iv.  century  copies  bearing  an 
unquestioned  date  —  the  Paris  mss.  n°.  358  of 
the  year  300  (91 2-913)  and  n#.  376  of  366  (976- 
977)  and  the  Constantinople  copy  Aya  Sofia  n#. 
2 1  of  337  (948-949)  almost  certainly  belong  to 
the  iii.  century  —  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  copies  in  which  the  tendency 
towards  rounder  forms  and  ornamental  flourishes 
in  the  final  letters  is  further  developed,  may  be 
safely  assigned  to  the  iv.  century.  —  It  is  surpri¬ 
sing  that  Kafic  Korins,  which  however  are  seldom 
complete,  are  very  rarely  dated;  out  of  the  227 
fragments  at  Paris  (=4800  leaves;  catal.  de  Slane, 
I,  87)  only  3  are  dated,  of  the  66  at  Berlin  (6 
of  which  are  on  paper)  not  a  single  one,  and  of 
40  copies  in  Cairo  only  three. 

During  the  fifth  century  the  use  of  kufi  for 
copies  of  the  Korean  seems  to  have  become  less 
frequent.  The  material  in  our  possession  is  not 
sufficient  however  to  fix  the  date  of  the  change 
more  definitely;  for  although  large  numbers  of 
Koreans  (thousands  as  we  are  told)  existed  at  that 
time,  especially  in  the  mosques  of  Cairo,  only 
very  few  have  been  preserved  (Brit.  Museum 
Catal.,  ii,  p.  53,  of  427=1035-1036;  a  Cairo 
copy  of  499=1105-1106;  both  written  in  the 
round  hand).  The  same  applies  to  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury.  Of  the  few  dated  copies  (528=1133-1134 
at  Mekka,  555  =  1160,  566=1170-1171,  and 
599  =  1202-1203  written  in  Persia)  three  are 
written  in  the  round  hand;  only  the  copy  of  566 
exhibits  an  ornamental  kafi,  which  represents  a 
third  type  of  that  script  viz.  a  form  leaning  towards 
the  arabesque,  especially  in  the  final  letters,  and 
corresponding  to  the  script  of  the  stone  monu¬ 
ments  and  coins  of  that  period. 

Inscriptions  on  monuments  and  especially  coins 
yield  far  more  copious  material  for  the  study  of 
the  kafic  script;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  however 
that  the  shape  of  the  characters  may  in  these 
cases  have  been  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the 
nature  of  the  material  written  on.* 

Three  principal  types  of  küfl  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  on  these  inscriptions: 

I.  The  old  simple  küfl ,  generally  stiff  or  an¬ 
gular,  which  on  the  whole  lasts  down  to  the  iii. 
century,  although  already  on  isolated  inscriptions 
belonging  to  the  end  of  the  ii.  century,  e.  g.  the 
inscription  on  a  well  at  Ramla  of  the  year  172 
(788-789;  see  van  Bcrchem,  Inscriptions  arabes 
de  la  Syrie ,  p.  4 — 7,  plate  ii.  3)  the  tops  of 

some  letters  (t,  J,  ,J$)  are  drawn  out  to  a 

sharp  point,  thus  exhibiting  the  first  beginnings 
of  the  tendency  towards  ornamental  flourishes. 
The  numerous  sépulcral  inscriptions  at  Old  Cairo 
which  date  from  the  iii.  century  as  well  as  the 
inscription  referring  to  the  building  of  the  mosque 
of  Ibn  Tulün,  show  a  further  development  in  the 
same  direction,  which  is  also  exemplified  on  the 
coins  of  that  century. 
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a.  The  inclination  to  adorn  the  characters, 
especially  the  final  letters,  with  arabesque-like 
flourishes  becomes  still  more  pronounced  in  the 

iv.  century,  particularly  with  the  rise  of  the 
Fäjimid  dynasty;  (‘coufique  fleuri*;  see  ran  Ber¬ 
eitem,  Matériaux  pour  un  corpus  inscr .  arab 
part  i,  p.  8).  This  script  remains  characteristic  for 
Egypt  under  the  rule  of  the  Fätimids  (about 
350 — 550  =  961 — 1155),  and  disappears  with  the 
fall  of  that  dynasty. 

3.  In  the  v.  and  still  more  In  the  vl.  century 
the  kû ft  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  assumes 
fantastically  intertwined  forms,  which  in  the  end 
become  positively  ugly;  this  is  particularly  notice¬ 
able  on  the  coins  of  the  last  cAbbäsids  of  Baghdad, 
who  retained  this  script,  perhaps  as  a  kind  of 
hieratic  character,  until  the  end,  although  it  seems 
that  only  professional  calligraphists  were  able  to 
read  and  write  it,  while  the  moss  of  the  people 
remained  entirely  ignorant  of  it. 

A  reaction  against  this  unnatural  and  useless 
script  began  with  the  vi.  century.  We  may  leave 
aside  the  question,  whether  it  started  in  the  East 
in  connection  with  the  Sunni  reaction  against  the 
Fätimids,  which  began  in  Persia  in  the  v.  century 
(this  is  van  Berchcm’s  view,  sec  Matériaux  etc., 
i,  85,  254  et  seq.\  Inscriptions  arabes  Je  Syrie  in 
the  Mémoires  Je  f  Institut  Egyptien,  t.  iii,  fasc. 

v. ,  p.  450),  or  whether  on  the  contrary  it  spread 
from  the  West  to  the  Fast.  It  is  certain  in  any 
case  that  on  coins  the  round  script  first  appears 
in  the  West,  first  of  all  on  the  coins  of  the 
Almoravid  cAlI  b.  Yüsuf  b.  Tasfafln  (500 — 537  = 
1106 — 1142;  see  Stanley  Lane -Boole,  Cat.  Brit. 
Mus.  v.,  n°.  60).  After  the  foundation  of  the 
Almohade  dynasty  in  524  (1130)  it  gained  an 
exclusive  predominance;  on  the  coins  of  cAlI  b. 
Yüsuf  ^  still  has  the  old  form  on  the  Almo¬ 
hade  coins  the  later  form  is  used  without  excep¬ 
tion.  The  most  modern  Küfic  inscription  on  stone 
in  Egypt  dates  from  555  (1160);  but  the  round 
script  occurs  as  early  as  100  years  before  that 
date  under  al-Mustansir  (427 — 487  =  1036 — 1094  ; 
inscription  in  the  possession  of  the  author);  in 
Syria  we  find:  Damascus  549  (1 154-1 155)  in  the 
round  script,  551  (1156-1157)  once  more  in  Küfic, 
after  that  only  in  the  round  script;  544  (1149- 
1150)  at  BosrS  in  the  round  script.  Aleppo  543 
(1148-1149)  in  the  round  script,  545  (1150-1151) 
again  Küfic,  after  this  however  only  in  the  round 
script  (s.  van  Berchcm,  loc .  cit .  p.  451).  On 
coins  the  round  script  first  appears  a  few  decades 
later:  a  silver  coin  of  Saladin  of  the  year  573 
(1177-1178)  shows  a  script  which  is  still  some¬ 
what  angular,  but  which  can  hardly  be  called 
Küfic;  the  genuine  naskhl  (^  c.  g.  written  in 
this  later  form)  is  first  seen  on  a  dirham  of  Afdal 
'All  of  Damascus  (592=1196;  see  Cat.  Brit. 
Mus.  iv.  285).  After  622  (1225)  Naskhl  is  used 
on  gold  coins  as  well  without  exception.  Towards 
the  same  time  it  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
coins  of  the  Seldjüks  of  Asia  Minor  (610  = 
1213-1214  still  'angular,  616=1219-1220  round 
script;  Cat.  Brit .  Mus.  iii.  n°.  112,  1 1 8).  On  the 
stone  monuments  of  Asia  Minor  only  the  found 
script  is  used  from  the  beginning  of  the  vii.  cen¬ 
tury  onwards  (Cp.  Sarre,  Reise  in  Klein-Asien , 
passim),  kûfi  is  occasionally  found  as  well,  but 
only  on  ornamental  bands  containing  a  short 
inscription  of  hardly  ever  more  than  a  single 


line;  the  content  U  religions,  usually  a  passage 
from  the  Korean,  and  the  whole  inscription  serves 
only  a  decorative  purpose. 

The  use  of  knfl  persisted  longest  in  the 
further  East-Mesopotamia  and  Persia.  An  extre¬ 
mely  ugly  form  of  it  appears,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other  script,  on  the  coins  of  the  last 
cAbbäsid  caliph  (640 — 656  =s  1243— 1258),  at  a 
time  when  the  round  script  had  been  used  for 
a  long  time  in  the  West.  The  latter  however  is 
found  on  the  not  very  numerous  monuments  of 
that  period,  thus  on  the  Talisman  (Halba)  Gate 
at  Baghdad  dating  from  618  (1221-1222;  Sarre, 
Islamische  Thongefässe ,  p.  8  et  st y.),  on  the  bridge 
of  Harba  of  629  (123 l-l 232;  Jones,  Memoirs ; 
chapter  entitled:  McJiati  wall  of  Xenophon ),  on 
the  Madrasa  Mustansirlya  in  Baghdad  (Niebuhr, 
Voyage  en  Arabie ,  p.  24 1);  the  minaret  of  the 
last-mentioned  building,  now  called  Menârat  Süfc 
al-Ghazl  has  inscriptions  in  ornamental  Küfic 
writing  (Oppenheim,  Vom  Mittelmcer  zum  per  si» 
sehen  Golf,  ii.  240). 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  old  Muslim  monuments 
in  Persia,  little  can  be  said  about  that  country. 
The  inscription  of  the  Cifteh  Minaret  at  Erzerum, 
supposed  to  date  from  the  year  351  (962-963), 
does  not  seem  to  be  genuine.  The  oldest  buildings 
hitherto  known,  viz.  the  tomb  of  Yüsuf  b.  Kuihaiyir 
dating  from  557  (1162)  and  the  mausoleum  of 
Mu^nina  JChfttün  at  Nakhtewnn,  erected  in  582 
(1186-1187),  have  inscriptions  in  pure  kûfi,  while 
the  round  script  is  found  on  the  sépulcral  mosque 
1  of  Ohjjaitu  at  Sultäniye  which  dates  from  the 
year  620  (1223). 

In  the  different  countries  conquered  by 
the  Muslims,  the  Arabic  script  which  they  were 
forced  to  accept  together  with  the  language  of 
the  conquerors,  was  subjected  to  certain  modi¬ 
fications,  partly  perhaps  under  the  influence 
of  the  old  native  scripts,  and  partly  owing  to 
special  circumstances  which  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  in  detail.  In  no  case  however  has  the 
transformation  gone  as  far  as  to  lead  to  the 
development  of  an  entirely  new  script,  just  as  the 
Roman  character,  as  used  in  North  America,  does 
not  differ  so  very  much  from  that  used  by  the 
Italians. 

The  oldest  and  most  widely  spread  of  these 
modified  forms,  which  for  that  reason  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important,  is  the 
MaghribI  (i.e.  ‘Western1)  script,  which  in  our 
time  is  used  throughout  the  whole  of  North  Africa 
and  in  some  parts  of  Central  and  West  Africa, 
while  in  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  period  its  use  extended  to  Spain  m 
as  well. 

According  to  tradition  the  western  script  was 
originally  called  ‘that  of  Kairawftn1;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  this  statement. 
After  the  conquest  of  North  Africa,  Kairawän 
founded  as  early  as  the  year  50  (670),  became 
the  political  capital  of  the  West;  and  after  the 
foundation  of  its  great  university  in  the  next 
century  it  was  the  intellectual  centre  as  well. 
The  importance  of  the  town  grew  still  further  in 
consequence  of  the  political  separation  of  the 
Maghrib  including  Egypt  from  the  empire  of  the 
caliphs,  which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the 
century;  Kairawan  now  became  the  residence  of 
the  new  independent  dynasty  of  the  Aghlabids 
(184—296  =  800 — 909),  and  we  may  assume  that 
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the  new  script  was  developed  there  at  this  period« 
That  the  change  took  place  at  ÇairawAn  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  name  ‘script  of  Kairawan’. 
As  to  the  time  thé  following  points  may  be  no¬ 
ticed:  I.  The  script  on  the  coins  of  the  Agh la- 
bids  differs  in  a  striking  way  from  that  of  the 
coins  of  Eastern  countries;  on  the  whole  it  is 
still  stiff  and  angular,  but  it  already  exhibits 
clear  signs  of  a  beginning  modification.  2.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Western  script  in  which  it  differs  from  that  of  the 
East,  consists  in  the  punctations  of  O  and  as 
C?  and  V-$,  as  had  been  done  in  the  East  down 
to  ii.  century  [see  above].  This  fact  seems  to 
prove  that  the  Maghrib!  writing  separated  from 
that  of  the  East  at  a  time  when  the  latter  still 
placed  the  dots  in  the  older  way.  Similarly  it 
would  seem  that  the  distinct  order  of  the  letters 
in  the  MaghribI  alphabet  dates  from  the  period 
in  question.  The  arrangement  is  partly  that  of 
the  old  Nabataean  alphabet,  and  partly  the  later 
system  based  on  the  similarity  of  the  letters.  It 
is  as  follows: 

The  oldest  specimens  of  this  script  (given  in 
Houdas,  Essai  sur  t écriture  maghrébine,  in  Non* 
veaux  melanges  orientaux ,  p.  91  et  seq .)  do  not 
seem  to  be  much  older  than  the  year  300  (912), 
but  they  show  clearly  that  Maghrib!  writing  is  a 
development  not  of  the  old  round  hand,  but  of 
the  KQfic  script;  it  is  therefore  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  natural  process  of  evolution,  but  re¬ 
presents  the  conscious  attempt  of  a  scholar  to 
create  a  new  script  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
hieratic  Kûfl, 

A  new  form  of  writing  arose  in  Spain  after  the 
centre  of  the  Maghrib  had  been  shifted  from 
KairawSn  to  that  country  :  it  was  called  ‘Anda¬ 
lusian*  or  ‘Cordovan*,  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  still  somewhat  stiff  script  of  Kairawän  by  the 
remarkably  round  forms  of  its  letters,  lbn  Khal- 
dUn  (MukaJJimay  i.  5,  30  on  the  scripts)  states 
that  after  the  script  of  Kairawiin  and  Mahdlya 
had  gone  out  of  fashion,  the  Andalusian  writing 
spread  over  (North)  Africa,  where  its  use  only 
declined  together  with  the  decay  of  the  Almohadc 
power.  Under  the  Marlnids,  he  says,  writing  be¬ 
came  still  worse,  so  as  to  be  very  difficult  to 
read.  By  this  third  script  he  evidently  means  that 
used  in  Morocco,  which  after  Käs  (Fez),  the  third 
intellectual  centre  of  the  Maghrib,  is  called  the 
‘Fäsl’  script. 

Although  in  comparison  with  Spanish  writing 
it  represents  an  undeniable  deterioration,  lbn 
Khaldûn’s  judgment  is  somewhat  too  severe.  The 
‘Fast*  script  of  the  books  is  not  only  legible,  but 
frequently  very  pleasing  as  well. 

After  the  vii.  (xiii.)  century  Muslim  states  of 
considerable  importance  arose  in  Central  Africa; 
their  centre  was  Timbuktu  (founded  610=  1213- 
1224),  which  thanks  to  its  great  college  became 
the  fourth  intellectual  centre  of  the  Maghrib,  and 
retained  its  important  position  down  to  at  least 
the  x.  century.  It  became  the  home  of  yet  an¬ 
other  script  called  the  script  ‘of  Timbuktu*  or 
‘of  the  Sadän',  which  is  characterised  by  the 
largeness  and  thickness  of  its  letters.  Specimens 
of  this  script  as  well  as  of  the  Efts!  are  found  in 


Houdas,  be.  oil.  plat«  lib  fig.  X,  2;  and  In  Bret- 
nier,  Cours  ele  la  langue  arabe ,  p.  148  et  seq. 

At  the  present  day  four  types  of  MaghribI  ar« 
distinguished  in  Africa  (Houdas,  loc ;  rr/.,  p.  105): 

x.  The  Tunisian  script  which  closely  resembles 
that  used  In  the  East,  but  dots  and  sjb 
in  the  Western  fashion. 

2.  The  Algerian  script,  usually  pointed  and  an¬ 
gular,  and  frequently  difficult  to  read. 

3.  The  Fäsf  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the 
round  shape  of  its  letters. 

4.  The  script  of  the  SUdfln,  which  is  generally 
thick  and  clumsy  and  more  frequently  angular 
than  round.  Owing  to  the  progress  of  Islam  among 
the  negroes  of  Central  Africa,  especially  the  Ilausa, 
during  the  second  half  of  the  xii.  century,  this 
script  has  spread  considerably,  and  reaches  to 
the  West  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  where  Lagos  has 
become  a  new  centre  of  Islam,  and  to  the  East 
as  far  as  Wadai  where  it  meets  the  Egyptian 
nashhh 

Persian  writing.  —  It  has  been  pointed  out 
above  that  the  end  of  the  vii.  (xiii.)  century  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  turning-point  in  the  development  of 
the  Arabic  script:  it  was  at  this  time  that  küf  l 
disappeared  from  practical  use  and  that  the  round 
script  reached  the  culminating  point  of  its  growth. 
The  evolution  of  the  Persian  script  —  tacli(:  — 
seems  to  fall  in  the  same  period,  though  its  be¬ 
ginnings  can  be  traced  very  much  earlier. 

This  new  script  is  characterised  by  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  scope  downwards  from  right  to  left: 
hence  the  final  forms  of  some  letters,  especially 

I,  O »  O)  vj$ t  dl)  are  drawn  out 

in  a  long  line,  and  £  end  in  long  curves,  and 
a  similar  line  is  required  to  form  the  connection 
between  certain  letters. 

This  peculiar  development  of  the  Arabic  script 
among  the  Persians  is  manifestly  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  old  national  script,  the  Pehlcvl. 
Like  the  other  countries  with  an  old  civilization 
of  their  own  which  fell  under  the  rule  of  Islam, 
Persia,  where  the  resistance  against  Arab  influence 
was  particularly  strong,  retained  its  old  script  for 
several  centuries  after  the  conquest. 

It  is  found  as  late  as  the  year  140  (757*758) 
on  the  coins  of  the  Ispehbeds  and  the  Arab  go¬ 
vernors  of  Tabaristin.  More  than  two  centuries 
later  the  author  of  the  Fihrist  gives  a  very  exact 
description  of  Pehlcvi  writing,  —  he  states  that 
flesh  was  written  and  read  bread 

written  LtgJ  (more  correctly  U^j)and  read  qÜ—  , 

this  passage  shows  that  at  the  period  in  question 
the  script  was  still  known  at  any  rate  to  the 
learned.  (It  would  almost  seem  that  the  author 
of  the  Fihrist  even  knew  something  of  the  old 
cuneiform  writing  —  though  not  the  Persian  al¬ 
phabetical  script  —  as  he  states  concerning  it 
that  each  character  represented  a  whole  concept). 
Further  proof  is  afforded  by  an  inscription  at 
Pcrsepolis  dating  from  344  (955-956)  on  which 
the  llüyid  sultan  cAdud  al-Dawla  states  that  during 
his  visit  to  the  ruins  two  Pehlcvi  (not  of  course 
Achaemenid)  inscriptions  were  read  to  him  by 
two  men  (Cp.  however  Noldcke  in  Stolze’s  Per - 
sepolis ,  ii.,  note  to  p.  49).  The  specimen  of  this 
script  given  in  the  Fihrist ,  notwithstanding  the 
imperfection  of  the  tradition,  shows  clearly  the 
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tame  tendency  to  slope  downwards  form  right  to 
left;  the  hypothesis  that  it  exercised  some  in¬ 
fluence  on  Arabic  writing  is  therefore  inevitable 
(ed.  Flügel,  p.  23;  the  first  three  lines  of  the 
specimen  are  upside  down,  the  fourth  line  is  the 
recto  of  the  third,  unless  both  lines  ore  intended 
to  be  Arabic).  The  author  of  the  Fihrist  states 
in  the  chapter  on  the  scripts  (p.  6)  that  the 
Persians  derived  theirs  from  a  script  used  for  the 
ICortn  and  called  but  we  know  neither 

the  meaning  of  this  word  nor  the  character  of 
this  script.  The  oldest  document  in  Persian  script 
hitherto  known  seems  to  be  a  bill  of  sale  dated 
401  (loio-ioii;  published  by  Margoliouth  in  the 
Jottrtt .  of  the  Koyal  Asiat.  Soc.  1903,  p.  761 
et  seq.)y  on  which  the  beginnings  of  the  later 
ta'lik  can  be  recognised  unmistakably.  —  The 
Kitâb  al-abniya  of  Muwaffak  al-llerawl  ( Palaeogr . 
Soc .,  Or.  Ser plate  viii  and  ix)  which  until  re¬ 
cently  was  regarded  as  the  earliest  specimen  was 
written  in  447  (1055-1056),  and  the  script  used 
is  Persian  küfl .  —  The  autograph  of  BaihakI  of 
Nlsjjapür  dating  from  about  430  similarly  shows 
the  characteristic  sloping  tendency  of  the  later 
ta'lik. 

In  books  however  the  old  Arabic  script  was 
preserved  much  longer.  (To  the  risä/a  of  543  = 
1148— Berlin,  Peitsch  Katal.y  n°.  75  I  had  no 
access).  Qbazäirs  Klmiyü*  a /-sa' 3  t/a  of  576  (1180: 
Cairo,  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  a  MS.  of  672)  is  written 
in  stiff  nas&Aly  in  which  however  the  Persian 
punctuation  of  the  letters  Jj,  and  'J* 

is  already  fully  developed  though  not  always  con¬ 
sistently  used:  we  find  but  ,  îwX-o  and 
l-X-o;  (but  always  and  0**a>) 

and  ***& 

but 

With  the  vii.  (xiii.)  century  the  new  script  begins 
to  make  its  appearance  io  books,  though  at  first 
only  in  those  containing  poetry:  scientific  and 
especially  religious  works  were  still  nearly  always 
written  in  the  Arabic  script  i.e.  in  a  peculiar 
stift  naskhl  which  somewhat  resembles  the  writing 
of  the  calligraphist  of  the  last  cAbMsid  caliph  of 
Baghdad  known  as  Yâkütï  [see  above).  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  however  that  the  interlinear  translations 
of  the  Kor3än,  and  at  a  later  period  the  marginal 
commentaries  as  well,  were  nearly  always  written 
in  tac/il’,  which  apparently  was  regarded  as  a 
popular  «script.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  data  as 
to  the  time  at  which  these  translations  were  added 
to  the  text.  But  as  the  scribes  of  the  text  usually 
left  large  spaces  between  the  lines,  it  is  probable 
that  the  addition  of  a  translation  was  intended 
by  them  from  the  outset  ;  we  may  assume  therefore 
that  in  most  cases  it  took  place  not  long  after¬ 
wards. 

Owing  to  the  great  artistic  gifts  of  the  Persians 
the  art  of  writing  reached  a  high  state  of  per¬ 
fection  among  them.  Specimens  of  Persian  writing 
of  the  older  period  are  however  so  scanty,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Persian  calligraphists.  One  of  the 
most  famous  artists  of  that  time  was  Muhammad 
Râwendî,  properly  called  Nadjm  al-Dln  Abfl  Bakr 
Muhammad,  born  at  Räwend  near  Kashin  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixth  century  who  was  so 
proficient  in  his  art  as  to  write  70  different  scripts 


(Schcfer,  Tableau  du  repu  de  Sultan  Sindjar%  in 
the  Nouveaux  Melanges  Orientaux ,  p.  5). 

The  Mongol  devastation  and  150  years  Inter 
the  invasion  of  Timur  destroyed  Persian  nationality 
and  Persian  civilization.  What  we  posses  of  Persian 
manuscripts  belongs  for  the  greater  part  to  a 
later  period. 

It  was  probably  not  until  this  later  period  that 
the  nesta'Hk  arose  (said  to  be  a  contraction  of 
nask&l  and  At'/Jÿ),  a  variation  of  tazUk ,  from 
which  it  does  not  differ  in  any  essential  features 
of  still  later  date  is  the  cursive,  zàikesteh  (‘broken* 
script),  used  in  ordinary  life;  it  is  a  small  thin 
script  which  is  very  difficult  to  read  owing  to  the 
omission  of  diacritical  dots  and  the  use  of  ligatures 
in  defiance  of  all  rules  of  calligraphy.  Quite  lately 
a  reaction  against  this  script  has  found  expression 
in  a  movement  to  make  the  written  character 
more  legible.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  script 
known  as  ta'/ik  to  Europeans,  is  called  nestafllk 
by  the  modern  Persians;  ta' Ilk  is  their  name  for 
a  form  of  the  old  tawkf ,  which  is  used  for 
official  documents.  A  species  of  the  old  nesta'tlk 
is  called  by  them  tahrlri  (script  for  ‘corres¬ 
pondence1). 

From  Persia  the  Arabic  script  spread  to  the 
East  and  South  East  over  Asia,  where  many 
authorities  prophesy  a  great  future  for  Islam. 

In  China  Islam  was  known  very  early,  though 
it  is  not  certain  whether  it  first  appeared  there 
as  early  os  the  ii.  or  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
iv.  century.  The  passage  in  the  second  Chinese 
inscription  in  the  old  mosque  of  Canton  (Himly, 
Zeit  sehr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgen/.  Gescllsch.  XU,  141 
et  se*/ .)  dating  from  Radjah  751  (September  1 3 50), 
according  to  w  hich  the  original  temple  was  erected 
in  the  period  Tson-Kwan  of  the  Than  (627 — 650) 
is  not  clear.  Apart  from  the  Arabic  inscription  of 
this  mosque  we  possess  practically  no  written 
documents  of  an  early  date.  The  inscriptions  on 
old  brass  vessels  can  in  most  cases  not  be  dated 
with  any  certainty;  it  is  improbable  that  they  go 
back  beyond  the  ix.  century.  Chinese  Muslims, 
in  spite  of  their  apparently  very  considerable 
number  (perhaps  40  millions)  have  done  practically 
nothing  for  the  religious  life  of  the  community 
and  for  Muslim  learning.  It  was  not  until  quite 
recently  that  Chinese  Muslims  have  begun  to 
write  and  to  print;  the  latter  they  do  according 
to  a  very  old  technical  process  by  means  of 
wooden  blocks,  the  engraving  of  which  necessita¬ 
ted  certain  modifications  of  the  written  character. 

The  Muslims  of  India  also  received  their  script 
from  the  Persians  whose  language  they  study  aa 
much  as  Arabic.  The  use  of  ta'/ik  prevails  . 
throughout,  naskhl  being  reserved  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  for  religious  and  legal  works,  as  in  Persia 
and  Turkey. 

The  Malay  archipelago,  like  India,  first  re¬ 
ceived  Isläin  from  the  Persians,  whose  place  was  later 
taken  by  Southern  Arabs  who  went  there  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  as  merchants  and  sailors.  At  the  time 
of  the  traveller  Ibn  Batata,  c.  A.D.  1350,  Java  was 
governed  by  Muslims  of  Sumatra  of  the  ShàfiHte 
school.  100  years  later  South  Arabian  emigrants 
founded  several  states  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Java,  whereby  the  conversion  to  Isläm  was  greatly 
accelerated  (Van  den  Berg,  Le  lladramout ,  p.  4). 
Old  documents  in  the  Arabic  character  do  not 
seem  to  exist,  the  modern  script  shows  clear 
traces  of  its  South-Arabian,  non-Persian  origin. 
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The  conversion  to  Isllm  of  the  East  coast  of 
Africa  similarly  proceeded  from  South  or  East 
Arabia  fOmfln);  it  does  not  however  seem  to 
have  made  much  progress  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  new  invasion  of  Arabs  from  East  and 
South  Arabia  which  began  towards  the  end  of 
the  xi.  century  and  was  continued  with  great 
energy  by  Negro  converts  from  Zanzibar  (Suaheli) 
since  the  middle  of  the  xiii.  century,  had  gone 
far  in  spreading  Islftm  throughout  large  parts  of 
East  Africa,  at  the  time  when  the  intervention  of 
European  powers  began.  The  progress  of  the 
Arabic  character  which  had  already  reached  Uganda 
and  the  Congo,  has  since  then  been  arrested;  and 
in  the  last  years  a  retrograde  movement  seems  to 
have  set  in. 

The  Sou th-Arabian  script.  The  old  inha¬ 
bitants  of  South  Arabia  (Sabacans,  Minheans  and 
l.iimyars)  used  a  consonantal  script  the  letters  of 
which  —  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ligatures  or 
rather  monogrammatic  combinations—  never  appear 
combined  on  the  stone  and  bronze  inscriptions  in 
our  possession.  This  script  also  is  derived  from 
the  oldest  form  of  Semitic  alphabetic  writing, 
which  as  I'ractorius  has  pointed  out  is  distinct 
from  the  ‘Mesa*  script  hitherto  regarded  as  the 
oldest.  Whether  the  Southern  Arabs  received  it 
from  Palestine  in  the  North  or  from  Southern 
Mesopotamia  is  a  question  which  cannot  yet  be 
solved  with  any  certainty,  and  the  same  applies 
to  the  date  at  which  the  script  was  introduced. 
If  it  came  from  Palestine,  the  intr<»duction  pro¬ 
bably  falls  later  than  the  year  looo  11.  C.  ;  if  from 
Southern  Mesopotamia  it  may  have  taken  place 
somewhat  earlier. 

It  is  much  more  surprising  that  nothing  is 
known  about  the  time  of  its  disappearance.  Pro¬ 
bably  it  did  not  survive  long  after  the  decay  of 
the  South-Arabian  civilization;  in  the  time  of 
Muhammad  it  seems  to  have  been  already  obso¬ 
lete,  hence  e.  g.  the  fabulous  statement  of  Ibn 
Khallik&n  that  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Islam 
nobody  could  read  or  write  in  Yemen,  a  most 
astounding  statement  which  is  refuted  by  direct 
evidence  (e.  g.  4the  slave  from  Yemen  skilled  in 
writing'  in  a  poem  by  Eabld).  Apparently  though 
it  had  fallen  out  of  use,  it  was  still  known,  as  is 
proved  by  the  name  applied  to  it  by  the  Northern 
Arabs  ( musnad ,  propped,  supported,  a  name 
founded  on  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  'characters 
usually  consisting  of  one  or  two  vertical  or  slightly 
slanting  strokes  which  seem  to  carry  or  ‘support' 
a  curve,  circle,  hook  or  notch).  It  is  certain  in 
any  case  that  after  the  rise  of  Isläm  the  North 
Arabian  script  became  solely  dominant. 

The  nations  of  South  Arabia,  which  were  cha¬ 
racterised  in  antiquity  by  the  same  restlessness 
as  to-day,  migrated  at  various  periods,  which  at 
present  it  is  impossible  to  fix  accurately,  through 
North  Arabia  as  far  as  the  South  of  Syria,  at 
first  perhaps  as  traders  and  later  for  political 
reasons.  Sabaean  inscriptions  have  been  found 
near  al-'Öla  in  the  far  North  of  Arabia,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  others  may  yet  be  disco¬ 
vered  in  Midian,  and  on  the  Southern  frontiers  of 
Palestine  as  well  as  in  the  country  East  of  the 
Jordan. 

Apart  from  these  monuments  other  inscriptions 
are  found  in  the  region  of  Northern  Arabic  speech, 
the  script  of  which  is  clearly  derived  from  South 
Arabian  writing.  According  to  the  shape  of  the 


characters  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  they 
belong  to  three  different  periods,  and  thus  owe 
their  origin  to  three  distinct  migrations  of  Southern 
Arabs.  (The  best  account  of  these  South  Arabian 
alphabets  is  found  in  Littmann,  Zur  Entzifferung 
der  Thamudenischen  Inschriften  Mitteilungen 
der  Vorderasiat .  Gesellschaft ,  1904,  plate  xii,  and 
Dussaud,  Les  /trades  en  Syrie%  p.  63). 

1.  The  oldest  arc  the  Lihyän  inscrip¬ 
tions  —  according  to  D.  H.  Müller,  Epigraphische 
Denkmäler ,  p.  20,  this  is  the  oldest  form  of  any 
South  Arabian  script,  and  represents  the  connec¬ 
ting  link  between  the  old  Semitic  and  the  Sabaean 
script  —  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the  district  of  al- 
^la.  The  texts  are  unfortunately  not  very  exten¬ 
sive;  as  they  contain  undoubtedly  Jewish  expres¬ 
sions  (Lidzbarski,  Ephemeris ,  ii,  1 20)  they  cannot 
be  older  than  the  hellenistic  period. 

2.  An  obviously  later  type  of  script,  is  found 
on  the  inscriptions,  formerly  called  proto-arabic, 
and  later  known  as  Thamûdic.  They  were  first 
discovered  by  Kuting  in  the  same  district  as  the 
I.ihyän  inscriptions,  they  occur  however  conside¬ 
rably  farther  North.  Hurton  ( Land  of  Midian ,  ii, 
158)  found  a  few  in  Midian,  and  the  present 
writer  discovered  a  uumber  in  the  mined  town  of 
Grt*yc  to  the  North  West  of  Tcbnk;  see  Melanges 
de  la  Faculté  Orientale  de  Beyrouth ,  iii.  In  spite 
of  their  large  number  —  Kuting  alone  collected 
792  —  they  yield  very  little  information,  and 
their  date  cannot  yet  be  fixed  with  accuracy. 

3.  Still  more  modern,  because  clearly  exhibiting 
cursive  forms,  is  the  script  of  the  very  numerous 
inscriptions  found  in  the  Safa,  an  uninviting  vol¬ 
canic  district  about  100  miles  S.  E.  of  Damascus. 
The  information  yielded  by  their  contents  is 
similarly  scanty;  it  is  possible  however  to  fix 
their  origin  in  the  time  between  A.  D.  I — 200 
with  some  certainty  (Dussaud  and  Maclcr,  Mission 
etc.,  p.  66  extend  this  time  as  far  as  before  the 
iv.  century).  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  late  the 
script  survived;  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  ins¬ 
cription  of  Nemara  dating  from  the  year  328  is 
written  not  in  the  Safa  script,  but  in  Nabataean 
characters. 

The  South  Arabian  script  also  spread  to  Africa, 
where  it  still  survives  in  a  form  differing  from  it 
externally  but  not  in  essential  characteristics.  The 
migrations  of  South  Arabian  tribes  to  Abyssinia, 
wheie  they  founded  trading-stations  at- first  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  district  of  Aksum,  seem  to  have 
begun  long  before  the  commencement  of  our  era. 
The  Ethiopie  nation  speaking  a  Semitic  tongue 
arose  from  their  mingling  with  the  native  tribes. 
Monuments  in  their  South  Arabian  script  which 
at  that  time  was  scarcely  modified,  only  exist 
from  the  period  after  the  conversion  of  the  Abis¬ 
sinians  to  Christianity  (iv.  century  A.  D.).  Soon 
afterwards  however  a  fundamental  transformation 
took  place,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Greek 
writing;  according  to  1>.  H.  M idler  {Epigraphische 
Denkmäler  aus  Abessinien ,  p.  68  et  set/,)  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  conscious  work  of  one  man, 
perhaps  a  Greek.  First  of  all  the  direction  of 
writing,  which  until  then  had  been  from  right  to 
left  and  partly  boustruphedon,  was  fixed  as  run¬ 
ning  from  left  to  right;  the  writing  was  further 
transformed  into  a  syllabic  script  in  such  a 
way  that  the  appropriate  vowel  was  affixed  to 
each  consonant  in  the  form  of  a  dot,  stroke  or 
hook. 
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Between  900  and  1000  A.  D.  the  Aethiopic 
language  died  out,  and  wai  replaced  by  modern 
dialects,  the  most  important  of  which,  Amharic, 
ia  still  used  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia  as 
a  lingua  franca.  It  has  retained  the  old  script, 
only  forming  new  characters  out  of  the  old 
material,  in  order  to  express  new  sounds.  Even 
some  of  the  neighbouring  peoples  —  Galla  and 
Agau  tribes  —  have  tried  to  adapt  the  script  to 
their  languages. 

This  modern  Abyssinian  script  is  the  last  direct 
descendant  of  the  old  Semitic  alphabet,  which 
after  a  space  of  more  than  3000  years  still  retains 
the  principle  of  leaving  the  characters  uncon¬ 
nected. 

Bibliography :  In  addition  to  the  works 
quoted  above  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
De  Sacy,  Nouveaux  aperçus  sur  l'histoire  de 
l'écriture  chez  les  Arabes  du  Hedjaz  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique ,  Series  I,  a.  290  et  seq.\  Ar¬ 
nold.  The  present  order  of  the  alphabet  in  Arabic  \ 

Fleischer,  Beschreibung  der  von  Tischendorf . 

gebrachten  christlich-arabischen  Handschriften , 
in  the  Zeit  sc  hr  d.  Deutsch .  Aforgenl.  Gescllsch ., 
viii.  584  ct  seq.\  id.,  Über  eine  arabische  Über¬ 
setzung  des  Neuen  Testamentes  (in  St.  Petersburg), 
ibid.  xv.  383  et  so/.  ;  id.,  Zur  Geschichte  der 
arabischen  Schrift ,  ibid,  xviii.  288 — 29t  ;Cactani, 
Anna/i ,  A.  II.  II  §210 — 214.  —  On  Papyri: 
Rogers  Bcy,  Notice  sur  les  papyrus  (arabes) 
postérieurs  à  r'ere  chrétienne  in  the  Bulletin  de 
T  Institut  Egyptien ,  1880,  p.  9 — 23;  Ix>th,  Zwei 
arabische  Papyrus  in  the  Zeitschr.  der  Deutsch. 
Aforgenl.  Gescllsch .  xxxiv.  685  et  seq.  Finally 
Karabacek’s  writings.  —  The  following  were  not 
accessible  to  me:  Codera,  Paleografia  arabe  in 
the  Boletino  de  la  Academia  de  la  H istoria , 
xxxiii,  1898,  quoted  in  I/omenaje  à  D .  Fran¬ 
cisco  Codera  (Saragossa,  1904),  p.  xxix.;  C.  Huart, 
Les  calligraphes  et  les  miniaturistes  de  l'Orient 
musulman  (Paris,  1908).  —  Collections  of 
specimens:  Ahl  wardt,  Zwölf  arabische  Schrift- 
Tafeln  (Berlin);  Lewis  and  Gibson,  Forty  one 
facsimiles  of  dated  Christian  mss.,  Studia 
Sinaitica,  xii.;  Remiro,  Escrituras  àrabes  de 
Granada  (Granada  1906).  (B.  Moritz.) 

C.  ARABIC  LANGUAGE. 

CLASSICAL  ARABIC. 

The  phrase  classical  Arabic  denotes  that 
form  of  the  Arabic  language  which  since  the 
commencement  of  Arabic  literature  has  been  used 
by  the  Arabic  writing  nations  for  all  their  lite¬ 
rary  productions  (for  the  very  few  exceptions  sec 
below,  articles  akabic  dialects  and  ARABIC 
literature).  The  earliest  specimens  of  classical 
Arabic  known  to  us  arc  found  in  the  preislilmic 
poems.  The  problem  arises  how  the  poets  (who 
for  the  most  part  must  have  been  ignorant  of 
writing)  came  to  possess  a  common  poetical 
language,  —  either  (perhaps  with  the  object 
of  securing  for  their  works  a  wider  field  of  cir- 
lation?)  they  used  for  their  purposes  a  language 
composed  of  elements  from  all  the  different  dia¬ 
lects,  such  as  may  have  been  created  by  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  trade,  and  which  it  only  remained  for 
them  to  ennoble,  or  the  dialect  of  any  particular 
tribe  (perhaps  owing  to  political  circumstances?) 
achieved  in  prc-historic  times  special  pre-eminence 
as  a  language  of  poetry.  A  final  answer  to  these 
questions,  if  it  ever  becomes  possible  at  all,  will 


have  to  be  reserved  until  all  Accounts  of  the 
ancient  dialects  In  our  possession  have  been 
subjected  to  a  careful  scrutiny.  It  may  be  re* 
marked  however  that  the  analogy  of  other  literary 
languages,  the  history  of  whose  origin  can  be 
followed  more  closely  (e.  g.  German,  English  and 
French),  seems  in  the  case  of  Arabic  also  to 
favour  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  dialect  as  ths 
original  form  of  the  poetical  and  thus  of  the 
written  language.  —  An  account  of  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  given 
in  Brockelmann,  Grundriss  der  vergl .  Gramm . 
der  Semit.  Spr.  i.  23;  cp.  also  Nüldeke,  Beiträge 
zur  sentit .  Sprachwissensch .,  p.  I — 4;  id.,  Die 
semit .  Sprachen  (2.  ed.),  p.  52  et  seq .,  see  how¬ 
ever  the  review  of  the  last-mentioned  work  in 
the  Liter .  Centralblatt ,  1899,  col.  1404;  Prae- 
torius  on  Schleichers1*  Somali-Sprache  in  Ausland, 
1892,  p.  6861»,  and  A.  Fischer  in  th t  Zeitschr.  d. 
Deutsch.  Aforgcnl.  Gescllsch.,  lix.  662,  note  4. 

Except  in  a  limited  sense  there  can  l>c  no 
question  of  a  development  of  classical  Arabic. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  vocabulary  and  forms  of 
expression  were  again  and  again  subjected  to 
considerable  modifications  in  accordance  with  the 
difference  of  outlook  between  the  various  stages 
of  civilization,  and  with  the  special  needs  of  the 
separate  branches  of  literature  (cp.  A.  Fischer,. 
loe.  cit .,  lvi.  580  et  seq.),  it  may  still  be  said 
that  the  grammatical  skeleton  of  Arabic, 
as  now  written  by  the  better  class  of  newspapers 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  is  essentially  identical  with 
that  of  the  old  poetical  language.  (The  difference 
between  classical  Arabic  and  the  modern  verna¬ 
cular  dialects  is  of  course  proportionally  greater; 
see  below:  Arabic  dialects). 

The  cause  of  this  quite  unique  conserva¬ 
tism  may  first  of  all  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  later  Muslims  regarded  the  language  of  the 
KorJSn  as  genuine  classical  Arabic  (see  below], 
so  that  this  particular  form  of  the  language  was 
almost  invested  with  religious  sanctity,  and  se¬ 
condly,  it  would  seem,  in  the  inability  of  the 
Arabs  to  free  their  minds  from  grooves  into  which 
they  have  once  fallen. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  give  here  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  grammatical  structure  of 
classical  Arabic:  we  can  only  refer  to  the  special 
literature  on  the  subject:  Socin’s  Arabische  Gram¬ 
matik  (in  the  6'1»  edition,  1909,  revised  #by  Broc- 
kcltnann,  the  most  up-to-date  of  existing  gram¬ 
mars;  contains  on  p.  1 6 1 — 200  a  good  biblio¬ 
graphy),  Wright's  Arabie  Grammar  (3d  ed., 
1896  and  1898,  revised  by  Robertson  Smith  and 
de  Gocje),  de  Sacy,  Grammaire  arabe  (3'*  ed. 
1904),  Fleischer,  Kleinere  Schriften ,  Noldeke, 
Zur  Grammatik  des  klass.  Arabisch ,  Reckendorf, 
Syntaktische  Verhältnisse,  and  innumerable  arti¬ 
cles  and  essays  scattered  through  the  Oriental 
periodicals.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  Phonetics  and 
accidence  of  classical  Arabic  (particularly  suitable 
for  non-Arabists)  is  given  in  Stummc’s  Arabisch, 
Persisch  und  Türkisch  in  ihren  Grundzügen. 
The  most  important  Arabic  sources  on  classical 
A ral>ic  arc  mentioned  further  down  in  the  article 
ARABIC  literature. —  Dictionaries  by  Lane, 
Freytag,  Dozy,  Kazimirski,  Belot,  Wahrmund  a.  o. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  power  of  expres¬ 
sion  of  Arabic  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
literary  languages  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Com¬ 
paring  it  first  of  all  with  the  other  Semitic  ton- 
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gue*  we  notice  that  the  possibilities  of  syntactic 
distinctions  are  in  Arabic  developed  to  a  far 
greater  extent  and  brought  out.  with  greater  pre- 
cision  than  in  any  of  the  others.  Where  other 
languages  have  to  content  themselves  with  simple 
co-ordination,  Arabic  commands  a  large  number 
of  subordinating  conjunctions.  In  one  respect  ho¬ 
wever  classical  Arabic  as  well  as  its  sisters  com¬ 
pares  unfavourably  with  the  Aryan  languages: 
while  for  the  noun  it  has  created  a  great  number 
of  subtle  distinctions  which  enable  it  to  express 
even  the  most  abstract  concepts,  the  development 
of  the  verb  has  been  most  one-sided.  We  seek  in 
vain  for  a  distinction  between  inchoative  and 
permansive  forms  of  expression:  kama  means 
‘he  was  standing*  and  che  rose*.  Similarly  the 
different  grades  of  the  simple  meaning  of  the 
verb  which  we  render  by  means  of  various  auxi¬ 
liary  verbs,  arc  frequently  left  unexpressed: 
yakrà*u  ‘he  reads*  and  ‘he  is  able  to  read*.  The 
expression  of  the  tenses  also  often  lacks  precision, 
in  spile  of  the  development  of  a  number  of  verbal 
exponents  with  a  temporal  force  (kad,  kuna, 
sauf  a  etc.)  Cp.  on  this  point  the  grammatical 
works  referred  to  above,  and  Brockclmann, 
Grundriss ,  i.  23  ci  seq .,  as  well  as  the  same 
author's  Gesch .  d.  arab.  titter .,  i.  II  el  seq. 

The  extent  to  which  Islam  favoured  the  growth 
of  Arabic  literature  by  putting  new  problems  be¬ 
fore  it,  has  been  set  forth  below  [art.  araii.  liter.]; 
here  wc  content  ourselves  with  drawing  attention 
to  a  few  points  in  which  the  language  of 
Arabic  literature  and  Arabic  philology 
more  or  less  depend  on  Islam.  Classical  Arabic 
owes  its  wide  diffusion  and  its  still  unassai¬ 
lable  predominance  to  the  fact  that  the 
Kor'fln  which  for  the  most  part  was  composed 
in  the  dialect  of  Mekka,  was  assimilated  by  the 
Muslims,  at  least  as  far  as  the  vocalization  and 
orthographic  signs  are  concerned,  if  not  to  a 
wider  extent  (cp.  Völlers,  Volkssprache  und 
Schriftsprache  im  alten  Arabien  and  Hartmann’s 
remarks  in  the  Oriental.  Littcraturzcitung ,  xii, 
19  et  sec.)  to  the  language  of  the  poets  which 
was  already  recognised  as  classical.  The  element 
which  on  the  whole  they  did  not  venture  to 
change  (cp.  however  e.  g.  Vollcrs,  lac.  cit.  p.  s»: 
fit *im,tu  in  place  of  kam)  were  the  consonants 
of  the  sacred  book  as  committed  to  writing  at  an 
early  date,  although  they  frequently  agreed  but  ill 
with  the  classical  pronunciation.  T  his  is  the  reason 
why  the  consonantal  orthography  of  the  Kor’rtn 
still  remains  without  any  essential  changes  the  norm 
for  classical  Arabic.  The  striking  phenomenon 
presented  by  the  omission  of  many  terminations 
in  the  Kor'ftn  is  probably  to  Ire  explained  by  the 
assumption  that  the  creators  of  this  orthography 
in  writing  down  the  text  pronounced  each  word 
separately  and  thus  accepted  the  ‘absolute  form* 
as  the  normal  form  of  the  word.  Although  this 
hypothesis  presupposes  a  fairly  highly  developed 
power  of  abstraction  on  the  part  of  the  early 
scribes  of  the  KorJdo,  it  is  impossible  to  reject  it 
even  on  the  theory  that  the  town  dwellers  of  the 
llidjaz  had  at  the  time  of  Muhammad  already 
lost  the  short  final  vowels,  the  tanwln  etc.  (sec 
A.  Fischer  in  the  Zeit  sc  hr.  d.  Deutsch.  Mordent. 
Gest  lisch.,  lix,  816;  Vollcrs,  lac.  cit.,  p,  165 — 
175);  without  this  theory  it  would  be  impossible 
to  explain  the  fact  that  changes  in  the  position 
of  a  word  are  fairly  consistently  ignored,  a  phe¬ 


nomenon  most  noticeable  in  the  spelling  of  the 
feminine  termination  with  h  even  in  the  con¬ 
struct  state,  which  is  found  already  in  the 
earliest  copies  of  the  Korean.  Cp.  Nöideke,  Gesch. 
des  Qor&ns  (1*  ed.),  p.  247  et  seq .  —  The  en¬ 
deavour  to  read  and  interpret  the  Korean  as 
‘correctly*  os  possible  is  probably  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  two  sciences  which  proved  highly 
important  for  the  task  of  putting  the  language 
on  a  scientific  basis  and  controlling  its  further 
development:  the  sciences  of  Phonetics  and 
Grammar.  It  is  true  that  in  the  field  of  the 
former  the  Arabs  seem  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  Indians,  and  in  that  of  the  latter  by  the 
Greeks  (Aristotle;  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  der  arab. 
Litter.,  i.  97),  there  can  be  do  doubt  however 
that  their  achievements  in  both  subjects  are  con¬ 
siderable.  To  the  Arabic  writers  on  Phonetics  we 
owe  an  exact  definition  of  all  the  old  Arabic 
consonants,  and  native  Arabic  grammar  (however 
artificial  it  may  appear  to  us)  has  unquestionably 
rendered  an  important  service  to  Arabic,  by  . 
restricting  the  ambiguity  inherent  in  all  Semitic 
languages  to  a  minimum. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  forecast  the  future  of 
classical  Arabic.  In  Muslim  countries  all  attempts 
to  elevate  a  vernacular  dialect  to  the  position  of 
a  new  literary  language  have  proved  to  be  failures 
[see  article  Arabic  literature],  and  we  may 
assume  that  the  language  which  has  had  a  life 
of  at  least  15  centuries,  will  maintain  its  position 
so  long  as  its  bulwark  exists  in  the  religion  of 
Isläm.  (A.  SCIIAADE.) 

Arabic  Dialects. 

I.  Definition  of  Arabic  dialects.  —  Clas¬ 
sical  Arabic,  the  oldest  specimens  Of  which  are 
found  in  the  prc-islämic  poets,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  form  of  the  language  which,  originating 
probably  in  the  Kastern  part  of  Central  Arabia, 
was  later  elevated  to  the  position  of  a  common 
language,  and  the  rules  of  which  were  defined, 
not  without  some  artificiality,  by  the  Arab  gram¬ 
marians.  It  is  obvious  from  the  outset  that  forms 
of  speech  differing  from  this  language  must  always 
have  existed  in  Arabic.  Of  the  South  Arabian 
language  we  possess  many  specimens  [see  saba5]. 
Further  dialectical  details  of  the  older  period  are 
preserved  to  us  on  other  inscriptions  (including 
Nabataean  monuments)  found  in  Arabia  itself  and 
in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  especially  in 
the  different  peculiarities  exhibited  by  early  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  language,  in  variants  of  the  Kor’än, 
and  in  numerous  statements  of  Arabic  grammarians 
and  lexicographers.  At  a  later  stage  the  mixture 
of  Arab  tribes,  the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
the  influence  of  the  classical  language  and  other 
circumstances  may  be  expected  to  have  caused 
modifications  in  the  form  of  the  spoken  language. 
Considerations  of  this  nature  show  that  it  is  a 
mistake  of  method  to  derive  modern  Arabic  forms 
of  speech  (as  is  usually  done)  immediately  from  the 
classical  language.  It  is  necessary  on  the  contrary 
to  make  the  relation  of  such  dialectical  forms  to 
classical  Arabic  the  subject  of  investigation,  while 
classical  Arabic  itself  has  to  be  divested  of  its 
dogmatic  character  and  to  be  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  linguistic  history.  With  regard 
to  certain  elements  of  modern  Arabic  it  has  already 
been  proved  that  they  are  not  derived  from  the 
classical  language  [see  below].  For  the  rest  it  may 
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4  The  ordinary  values  of  the  sounds  are  subject 
to  numerous  modifications  caused  by  a  variety  of 
influences,  especially  the  meeting  of  certain 
sounds  within  the  same  word,  or  from  word  to 
word.  In  Tunis  e.  g.  t(  becomes  ff,  t4  <*4* 
nr  rr,  sd  ad ,  CA  fkh  etc.  Similar 

phenomena  wherever  we  have  exact  phonctical 
descriptions.  —  Irregularities  are  frequent  where 
sibilants  meet,  thus  stints  (Trip.),  ihemik  (Malta 
and  other  places  in  the  W.)  ‘sun1,  tins  [djins**] 
‘kind1  (Trip.),  dât  or  dy&s  alongside  of  gàz  [({/us  '] 
‘to  pass  by1  (Mor.).  Similar  phenomena  in  the  E. 

In  Malta  voiced  consonants  at  the  end  of  a 
word  regularly  become  voiceless.  —  Double  con¬ 
sonants  are  usually  preserved;  the  reduplication 
is  dropped  however  regularly  in  Mes.  and  Malta, 
and  frequently  in  other  regions,  in  cases  where 
a  double  consonant  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  syl¬ 
lable;  in  Malta  it  is  also  regularly  dropped  after 
a  long  vowel.  —  For  an  instance  of  a  new  re¬ 
duplication  see  c.  g.  under  g,  and  under  V,  9  m 
in  the  case  of  the  Algerian  verb. 

Very  common  words  are  often  considerably 
slurred  and  abbreviated,  e.  g.  ktid(d)  instead  of 
kadr:  dhêrk  and  other  forms  used  in  Algeria  for 
dha  * l-wakt  ‘now1,  etc. 

e  Vowels.  Instead  of  cl.  «-#- u  we  have  a 
large  variety  of  nuances  of  vowel-sounds  ( aâàeiy 
s*,  upüi ,  etc.).  To  a  certain  extent  the  vowels 
have  lost  their  character  as  elements  distinguishing 
between  different  forms:  sometimes  the  groups 
containing  i  and  m  have  become  confused  (as  in 
cOm.),  sometimes  all  the  three  groups  (W.),  in 
these  cases  the  vocalization  depends  only  on  the 
nature  of  the  adjoining  consonants  (whether  they 
are  emphatic  or  guttural  etc.)  or  on  other  vowels 
(harmony  of  vowels  especially  in  the  W.).  — 
Assimilation  of  vowels  is  frequent,  e.  g.  ihirib 
[iA'irib*]  ‘he  drank1  (Syr.,  Eg.).  In  .the  second 
radical  of  the  verb  the  vowels  of  the  perfect  and 
imperfect  are  frequently  assimilated  to  each 
other.  —  Unaccented  short  vowels  are  dropped, 
either  altogether,  or  (in  the  E.)  loss  of  i  and  u 
rather  than  a .  Hence  e.  g.  in  Syria  kâtabit  ‘she 
wrote1,  but  ihirbit  ‘she  drank1;  an  interesting 
distinction  occurs  in  cOm.:  kit  il  ‘he  was  killed1, 
kA°nok  ‘he  was  strangled1  (both  hypoth.)  became 
fixed  in  de  forms  k/il  and  bhnbk  (with  corres¬ 
ponding  intransitive  forms);  when  the  accent  was 
thrown  back,  these  forms  could  not  be  changed, 
while  katél,  ketéb  were  fixed  in  the  modern  forms 
kdtel ,  kiub  etc.  A  well-known  parallel  is  to  be 
found  in  Aethiopic.  —  Vowels  are  sometimes 
lengthened  under  the  influence  of  the  accent: 
kum  ‘rise1,  burnùs  for  humus  (\V.)  etc.  —  Long 
vowels:  &  where  not  preserved,  I.  <î,  0,  u  etc., 
among  Maltese  peasants,  isolated  cases  in  Syria, 
also  in  South  Ar.  2.  <2,  id  (Lib.  desert,  stated 
also  to  occur  in  Malta);  ie  (Malta)  i  (Sp. , 
Malta)  etc. 

t  Diphthongs:  aw  frequently  =  d  (fl")  and 
further  =  ü\  at:  i  (^*)  and  1  (F);  preserved  e.g. 
when  followed  by  w  or  y  respectively  (Eg.),  in 
other  regions  under  other  conditions. 

Accent:  The  dialects  yield  very  important 
information  about  the  accent  of  Arabic.  The  Arabic 
grammarians  ignore  the  subject.  Our  way  of  accen¬ 
ting  classical  Arabic  is  based  on  the  system  em¬ 
ployed  by  Egyptian  and  Syrian  scholars  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  literary  language.  These  scholars 
however  are  influenced  by  their  way  of  putting^ 


the  accent  in  the  vernacular  (fdla/:  fdta^  hd/adi 
hdlad »*  etc.),  hence  In  the  West  we  get  a  dif¬ 
ferent  stress  (kafdl*)  balâd**  etc.  corresponding 
to  the  stress  used  in  the  vernacular).  A  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  the  Arabic  dialects  proves  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  West  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
method  of  putting  the  accent  represents  the  last 
stage,  reached  at  an  early  date  in  the  countries 
mentioned,  of  a  tendency  to  throw  the  accent 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  word.  This  tendency 
can  be  traced  in  the  entire  field  of  Arabic  speech. 
The  oldest  place  for  the  accent  which  can  be 
historically  traced,  is  found  to  be  nearly  always 
the  pcnultima  of  classical  Arabic  forms 
in  a  few  cases  an  even  earlier  stage  (stress  on 
the  last  syllable)  is  indicated.  To  call  forms  like 
the  modern  k/il  etc.  ‘interchanged1  (umgesprungene) 
(kiitdl  derived  from  kd/af)  and  to  accept  this 
appellation  generally,  is  equivalent  to  a  direct 
reversal  of  the  historical  development  as  proved 
on  the  most  solid  basis  of  facts,  a  development 
which  however  was  ignored  in  coining  and  accep¬ 
ting  the  expression.  A'atdl  became  kd/al^  yaktitl 
became  yàktul  etc.  —  g 

Where  suffixes  and  formative  elements  are  added, 
we  find  both  in  the  E.  and  W.  that  the  accent 
remains  where  it  would  have  been  without  these 
additions:  beUdak^khihibt,  f.  of  kh.ih.ib  [kh^ihabat «* ], 
kjdbbc  [kafaba/n,‘]  (all  Central  Ar.),  ghandma ,  f. 
of  gha  riant  (Sp.);  tdmra  f.  of  tdmar  [tdmr**  ] 
(Sp.)  ;  kdjbtbna  (Central  Ar.),  mdwlctna  (Sp.), 
fdrreghâ ,  ‘divide  it1  (Mor.),  têkhlifhâ  (South  Ar.), 
tkil lernt,  ‘1  have  spoken1  (Mor.),  kâtalt  ‘I  have 
fought1  (Sp.);  cp.  the  forms  of  the  verb  further 
down.  In  most  regions  however  farregha  etc. 
occurs  regularly  side  by  side  with  fdrrtgha  etc.  — 
Suffixes  and  formative  elements  are  accented 
in  the  Violet  fragment  of  the  Psalms  ( akelu  ‘they 
have  eatem1  and  similar  forms  regularly,  li-jJiib'ki 
‘for  his  sathety,1  A’adso  ‘his  holiness1)  and  in  the 
modern  language  both  in  the  W.  (Mor.,  Alg. 
among  Bcdawls)  and  the  E.  (Central  and  South 
Ar.).  Such  accentuation  leads  to  forms  like  kitlu 
(as  against  fixed  ktil)  and  khdshba  (os  against 
fixed  khlhib)  which  seems  to  be  the  regular  modem 
pronunciation  in  the  W.,  while  similar  forms  oc¬ 
curring  in  other  regions  may  have  been  derived 
from  a  fdcal  existing  side  by  side  with  fa^dl.  — 
The  feminine  termination  in  particular  is  accented 
not  only  in  the  W.,  but  also  in  the  country  East 
of  the  Jordan  (Z.  Z>.  A/.  G.  xxii,  177),  cp.  also 
forms  like  sency  sna  (Sp.,  modern  W.,  I  ladramawt), 
myc  'hundred',  4Af  d[dburatn}^ Om.)  and  others.— 

En  cl  is  is  is  found  frequently  especially  in  the 
W.,  but  also  in  the  E.;  /  with  suffixes  e.g.  (to 
express  the  dative  case)  is  regularly  enclitic,  thus; 
m3  katabtclli  ‘you  (m.)  did  not  write  to  me1, 
kaldb/tli  ‘you  (f.)  wrote  to  me1.  (Aleppo). 

Pronouns.  For  the  independent  personal  pro-  1 1 
noun  see  below.  In  cl.  Arabic  we  have  to  assume 
the  pronunciation  dntay  corresponding  to  which 
we  find  ente  in  Sp.  and  other  parts  of  the  W. 
The  form  ntd  etc.  found  side  by  side  with  it  in 
the  W.  and  also  in  the  E.  (dm.)  cannot  have 
been  derived  from  an  Id  (nor  nil  f.  (‘Om.)  from 
dntt)\  perhaps  this  is  a  case  of  preservation  of 
an  older  form  required  on  historical  grounds  from 
which  cl.  an  id  was  derived  at  an  early  stage  by 
throwing  back  the  accent.  —  In  the  case  of  the 
pronominal  suffixes  (as  well  as  with  the  indepen¬ 
dent  pronouns)  the  distinction  between  the  gen- 
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der*  io  the  s.  per*,  i.  tod  pi.  tod  in  the  3  per*, 
pi.  his  frequently  been  lost:  thus  after  com.  eh , 
and  in  the  pi.  masculine  forms  like  hum ,  hum 
or  feminine  forms  like  kon ,  hen  (Syr.)  used  for 
both  genders.  At  the  same  time  we  find  e.g.  in 
Syr.  2.  pers.  s.  after  cons.  m.  ak,  f.  ik\  Central  Ar. 
2.  pers.  s.  after  cons,  ah  and  similar  forms,  f.  il 
(k  as  affricata  because  of  the  f),  2.  pers.  pi.  m. 
kemy  f.  liny  3.  pers.  pi.  c.  hum  or  m.  hum .,  f. 
hin .  cOm.  2.  pers.  s.  m.  f.  2.  pers.  pi.  m. 
humy  f.  3  pers.  s.  mostly  w,  among  llcdawls 
usually  a  A  (a  of  the  accus.  -f*  Â  [w]).  At  Mosul 
ntiy  e.g.  finu  ‘in  him1  etc.  probably  a  secondary 
form  derived  from  plurals  and  duals  ending  in 

It  luy  In  with  suffixes.  —  Periphrastic  constructions 
which  vary  with  the  locality  are  frequently  em¬ 
ployed:  Central  Ar.  el-bit  hdffi  ‘my  house1  ;  where 
the  object  possessed  is  feminine  faffa,  in  the  pi. 
fakfun,  In  other  districts  mat  (Mcsop.),  and  — » 
very  widely  diffused  —  meta\  beta c  (also  abbre¬ 
viated)  with  forms  for  the  fern,  and  the  pi.  in 
Morocco  *Jhialydhi{ South  Arabian,  KampITmeyer).  — 
Relative  pronoun  mostly  elli  (//),  r7/i,  in  South 
Ar.  also  t/hi y  cOm.  bû  (derived  from  *abü),  all 
unchangeable.  —  The  article  at ’,  el  etc.  has  the 
accent  in  Central  Ar.,  even  in  cases  like  dlkalb 
‘the  heart*  etc.  In  South  Ar.  the  article  also  occurs 
in  the  form  of  em  etc.  —  Interrogative  pronoun: 
min  y  witty  in  the  W.  ashkun  ‘who?*;  isky  Ash 
aiy"  shaft»]  etc.  ‘what?';  s/mu  etc.  ‘what  is  it?' 
aiyte  shai**»  hüwa ],  preserving  the  nQnation. 

1  Theverb.  For  perf.  and  imperf.  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  form  sec  below.  Other  stems  of  cl.  Arabic: 
iv.  In  the  \V.  specially  not  only  change  of  adAr 
to  dary  but  also  of  \iftal  to  ftdl  (like  kbdr,  hmdr 
etc.  derived  from  > akbar ,  3 ah  mar  etc.)  so  that  iv. 
became  identical  with  i.;  hence  in  the  living 
language  iv.  has  disappeared,  and  frequently  been 
replaced  by  ii.  Traces  of  iv.  however  have  been 
preserved  side  by  side  with  i.,  e.g.  in  the  case 
of  verbs  nicd.  and  tert.  w  and  /.  The  verb  of 
admiration  on  the  other  hand  is  common  in  the 
\V.,  ns  well  as  in  the  E.  :  mekbirniy  ‘how  great 
1  am'  etc.  »  vii.  is  wanting  e.  g.  in  Tunis  and 
Malta,  though  common  in  other  parts  of  the  W. 
(Tlcmsen,  Tripolis  etc.),  and  in  other  regions, 
especially  as  a  common  way  of  expressing  the 
passive.  —  The  use  of  viii.  is  also  limited  in  the 
W.  (cp.  below),  ix.  (or  xi.  respectively)  occurs 
in  the  W.  in  the  form:  /cd/,  e.g.  4 fâr  ‘to  be 
yellow’,  2.  pers.  s.  (fart  (Tun.)  or  sfarits  (Tlcm¬ 
sen),  imperf.  yeifâr .  —  In  the  W.  Is  (and  //) 
occurs  in  x.  in  place  of  st .  —  Combinations: 
perhaps  ii.  and  x.:  istdnnA  etc.  [ista'anr/J,  or  = 
is  id  ml ]  ‘to  stop*  (common)  and  other  cases  (see 
below).  —  Other  stems:  i.  with  t  prefixed  (i.  e. 
corresponding  to  viii.,  only  that  the  t  is  not  inserted) 
in  the  W.,  e.  g.  in  Tunis,  Morocco  and  other 
localities,  to  express  the  passive,  e.  g.  tbd  ‘he 
was  sold'.  Cp.  in  Tlcmsen  the  mixed  form  ntsrâ 
‘he  was  seen',  Mor.  ttskil  ‘it  was  eaten’.  —  faidaly 
c.  £•  £°lar  g°  away*  ‘to  walk  one  after  the 
other*  (Mcsop.,  Algeria),  also  fafal  (e.  g.  nezely 
tela*)  in  the  sense  of  ii.  (Mcsop.).  The  accent  of 
the  different  stems  is  mostly  parallel  to  that  of 
the  perf.  of  i.;  except  in  JAal  (everywhere). 

The  old  formation  of  the  passive  is 
preserved  in  *Om.  (cp.  supra  under  e  and  below 
under  V.,  3,  *),  traces  also  occur  among  the  Be- 
dawls  in  the  interior  of  .Algeria. 

Ht  The  participle  frequently  stands  for  the 


present  tense  In  isolated  cases  also  for  the  per¬ 
fect.  In  Central  and  South  Ar.  especially  the 
participle  with  suffixes  is  used  to  express  the 
past  tense;  e.  g.  ribtah  ‘she  has  beaten  you', 
in  place  of  which  we  also  find  (firibitak,  mostly 
however  forms  with  nQnation:  fôriâinnak  ‘he  has 
beaten  you’,  f.  efiribtinnah  etc.  (the  suffixes  of 
course  are  suffixes  of  the  accusative). 

Verbal  exponents,  b  common  in  Syr.  and  n 
Eg.,  e.g.  byiktib  ‘he  writes’,  l.  pers.  pi.  mnlktib . 
From  this  must  be  distinguished  bä ,  b  etc.  used 
in  the  E.  and  W.  to  express  volition.  In  Morocco 
we  find  ka  for  the  present  tense  (Sp.  kanna ,  han , 
k(ty  /•»,  the  last  two  forms  :fc  tashdidy  linn  Central 
Ar.,  in  ‘Om.  kenn  +  suffi  followed  by  the  perf. 
to  express  the  past  tense).  In  Mor.  ta  occurs  side 
by  side  with  ka .  In  cOm.  ha ,  ha  [hatta]  for  the 
future,  in  Malta  ha  [fhdlli]  to  express  a  wish; 
and  many  other  forms. 

Verba  med.  geminatae.  Practically  every- # 
where  like  mdddy  mad  dit  etc.;  in  Sp.  however 
hibb  \^ahabb]  I.  pers.  s.  habibty  3.  pers.  pi. 
habibu. 

Verba  primae  hamza .  Forms  like  kh'dkâ 
side  by  side  with  fhadh  faikadh'*]  in  the  W. 
(Syr.  dUiad\  participle  in  the  E.  and  W. 
ivakhidAy  yàkàijhy  mAfhidhy  as  well  os  regular 
forms. 

Verba  tertiae  w  and/:  Corresponding  top 
the  accentuation  fatal  ( ktil  etc.)  we  find  ramd 
(rmA  etc.),  f.  mostly  ramât  etc.,  but  also  as  in 
shrit  (Trip.).  In  (Om.  mesh r,  f.  mishit  [mashd 
‘he  went*],  but  Ikiy  f.  I  fit  \ldfiya\  corresponding 
to  keteby  as  against  dhhil .  —  ram  a  corresponding 
to  fdtaly  but  in  the  Violet  fragment  of  the  Psalms 
still  ate  ‘he  has  come*,  on  the  other  hand  already 
bdath  ‘he  has  sent*;  similar  cases  at  the  present 
time  in  Central  and  South  Ar.  —  Imperf.  ytffl 
‘he  gives’,  (Violet  fragment  of  the  Psalins),  yirmi 
(Sp.),  other  perts  of  the  W.  yirmty  side  by  side 
with  yirmi ;  the  latter  form  prevails. 

Noun.  The  frab  has  disappeared.  Traces  of  q| 
the  nQnation  not  only  in  forms  like  i&nii  ‘what 
is  it?'  (cp.  supra  under  It)  and  similar  fossils, 
but  especially  in  combinations  like  zemAnin  (awll 
(Central  Ar.),  where  in  must  be  regarded  as  de¬ 
rived  from  an\  quite  similar  cases  in  Sp.,  con¬ 
cerning  Inner  Africa  see  infra. 

Cl.  fdt  (or  other  vowel)  frequently  replaced  9 
by  fd'aly  fiful  etc.  (with  the  accent  always  on 
the  first  in  Sp.  where  as  a  rule  the  stress  is  on 
the  last:  tdmar  [tamr*"*]  ‘date',  f.  tdmra  etc.)  or 
faVil  etc.,  as  to-day  in  the  W.  and  E.  in  dialects 
which  put  the  accent  at  the  end,  sometimes  side  by 
side  with  fatal  forms,  c.  g.  in  Trip,  bhdr  and  bdhar 
‘sea*;  or  some  words  =  fa'dl  and  others  /dal. 
Similarly  forms  like  bedu  side  by  side  with  bidtt 
[/Ww"'*]  in  idioms  which  put  the  accent  at  the 
end.  —  For  cl.  fa^al*"  to-day  fazdl  and  /dial 
consistently  corresponding  to  te  verb.  —  ctfjd3 
and  cdsha  [cashäM,t]y  saht  and  {dbi  \jabty"“]  corres¬ 
ponding  to  ramâ  and  rdma .  —  akbdry  a  hmdr  M 
Sp.,  kbdry  hmdr  Mor.,  Tlemsen,  dkbary  dhmar 
Tun.,  Trip.,  Malta  (in  Trip,  however  the  name 
hmad  [3ahmad“]y  similarly  Eg.<  Syr.,  but  Central 
Ar.  k'mdr  (side  by  side  with  ahdmar)\  ‘Ora. 
ekbar  (thus  the  dative  forms),  but  hmdr  etc. 
Fem.  Central  Ar.  hamrâ  and  hdtnra ,  all  other 
regions  hdmra  (thus  also  in  Sp.  owing  to  its 
following  the  analogy  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
the  feminine).  —  For  cl.  fa’ alii  :  Sp.  in  the  old  t 
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period  fa'a/li  tod  /tcJ/i/,  xv.-xvi.  cent  only 
f el  Mil,  in  the  Urge  central  towns  of  the  W.  and 
In  Malta  feldlil,  in  remote  districts,  among  Be* 
dawls  and  in  the  country  facâll l  side  by  side 
with  facâlil.  Hence  probably  not  preservation  of 
the  old  felMil,  but  to  be  classed  with  Sp.  ncihut 
‘mankind’,  Morocc.  Bràhim  \^IbrUhlm*\  etc.  In  the 
E.  only  fa'alil. 

Feminine  termination.  Sing  a  (thus  al¬ 
most  exclusively  in  the  \V.)  ä,  e,  i.  The  final  h 
sounded  in  the  Violet  fragment  of  the  Psalms,  in 
Sp.  down  to  the  xiii.  cent.,  and  nowadays  in 
Central  Ar.;  Accent  see  supra,  Stat.  constr.  ö/etc. 

Dual  (usually  in,  also  in  constr.),  on  the 
whole  restricted  to  objects  found  in  pairs,  and  to 
words  denoting  measures;  iu  some  cases  however 
(especially  with  some  Bedawls)  still  used  to  a 
greater  extent.  —  Regular  plural  m.  in,  also  in 
constr.  (in  Mor.  frequently  without  the  accent), 
f.  ut  (in  Mor.  frequently  without  the  accent),  in 
Central  Ar.  also  A. 

W  Numerals.  For  3 — io  usually  one  form  only 
(m.  or  f.)  is  in  use.  In  the  cases  of  the  numerals 
from  II — 19  forms  preserving  c  or  terminating  in 
ar  er  are  rare.  The  e  is  usually  slurred  over,  or 
the  termination  dropped,  or  both.  In  the  W.  and 
In  Malta  the  termination  is  preserved  in  the 
syllable  el  prefixed  to  the  following  word;  with 
regard  to  assimilation  this  syllable  is  treated  like 
the  /  of  the  article.  In  Tunis  these  numerals  when 
followed  by  a  noun  end  in  en. 

With  reference  to  particles  we  notice  espe¬ 
cially  the  widely  diffused  use  of  an  enclitic  ih{i) 
[iAdi**"]  in  negations  and  with  questions,  e.  g. 
mâ  kalétsA(i)  ‘she  did  not  say*,  muià  =  tnâ  hùwa 
i&t\  liiât/ti  Hs  it  she?’ 

W  The  syntax  can  not  be  treated  here  in  detail. 
If  a  noun  accompanied  by  an  adjective  is  deter¬ 
mined,  the  article  generally  is  put  only  with  the 
adjective.  In  the  W.  a  distinction  is  made  between 
bârakallàhu-flk  (verb  preceding  the  noun)  and 
AUlüh  ibàrek-f ik  ‘God  bless  you*.  A  detailed 
comparative  study  of  syntax  (but  of  that  of  the 
spoken  language,  not  of  the  artificial  written 
idiom;  cp.  Shouck  Hurgronje,  Mekk .  Spriehw ., 
p.  94)  is  important,  and  prevents  error  even  in 
the  interpretation  of  isolated  phenomena.  Thus  it 
shows  that  the  common  particle  Ut 3,  ilyA,  ita  etc., 
the  use  of  which  corresponds  partly  to  that  of 
the  cl.  *i(lhz  ‘when’,  is  not  derived  as  had  been 
assumed  without  a  doubt,  from  5 idha  (change  of 
dh  to  /!),  but  is  a  development  of  the  preposi¬ 
tion  $13. 

*  From  a  lexicographical  point  of  view  (Dozy, 
Supplément  aux  dictionnaires  arabes  ;  cp.  Kampff- 

•  meyer,  Bibliographie)  the  dialects  offer  much  ma¬ 
terial  which  goes  beyond  the  resources  of  the  old 
language.  In  some  cases  this  is  only  due  to  the 
fact,  that  stems  which  are  not  absent  from  the 
classical  language,  have  developed  a  new  special 
meaning,  cp.  e.  g.  the  common  ülàf,  iihùf  Ho 
see*,  or  sJibah  Ho  see*,  among  the  Bedawls  of 
Eastern  Tunis.  In  some  districts  (Syria,  Malta) 
foreign  influence  is  not  quite  inconsiderable 
from  a  lexicographical  point  of  view;  in  other 
regions,  e.  g.  in  North  Africa,  where  a  large 
Berber  admixture  might  be  expected  to  exist 
throughout,  it  is  strongly  developed  only  in  parts, 
while  some  idioms  have  very  little  of  it. 

As  far  as  Phonetics  and  accidence  are  con¬ 
cerned  foreign  influence  can  be  definitely  proved 


only  in  districts  where  Arabs  are  surrounded  by 
or  dispersed  among  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  foreign  elements,  c.  g.  in  Central  Africa,  and 
in  certain  parts  of  Mesopotamia.  In  any  case  it 
is  strikingly  slight. 

In  the  following  we  have  refrained  from 
combining  seperate  groups.  Spain,  the  dialects  of 
North  Africa  and  Malta,  exhibit  strong  resem¬ 
blances,  and  the  idioms  in  question  are  often 
classed  together  as  Maghrib!.  In  most  cases 
however  instances  of  ‘Maghribl*  linguistic  pheno¬ 
mena  can  (even  at  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge)  be  found  in  the  East  as  well;  even  with 
regard  to  the  shibboleth  imperf.  I.  pers.  s.  »— , 

1.  pers.  n — u  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  home  is 
in  the  Maghrib  (cp.  Landberg,  Arabica ,  iii.  55: 
ana  nikzatn,  Hndramawt). 

V.  The  separate  regions.  —  I.  Central 
Arabia.  Syrian  desert.  The  relation  between 
the  language  of  the  city  of  Mekka  to  the  Bedawl 
idioms  is  worthy  of  attention.  —  Pronoun: 
ana  ;  ént(e),  f.  ént(i) ;  hu,  f.  Ai  (in  Mekka: 
awarrik  hùwa,  hiya ,  lI  will  show  him,  her  to 
you)  ;  hinnU ,  henna ,  entum ,  hum  (in  Mekka  :  huma ). 
Verb:  nafdk  and  nddar  with  obvious  transition 
in  the  living  language  from  the  first  form  to  the 
second  (Mekka  only  nâdar),  f.  akhdtlhat  and 
dot  f  et  ‘she  got  ill*  (the  latter  forms  esp.  in  cases 
where  the  vowel  of  the  second  radical  is  1); 

2.  pers.  c.  simact,  hd hi  bit  ;  1.  pers.  identical; 
plur.  3  pers.  m.  nzdlaw,  nzdld ,  3.  pers.  f.  g  a  tan 
they  said,  2.  pers.  m.  sikdntü  [2.  f.  probably 
•ten]  ;  I.  •nU,  Imperf.  yindttr,  with  gutturals  (esp. 
h)  like  yahdfar.  Terminations:  2.  pers.  f.  s.  In, 

3.  and  2.  m.  pi.  ùn,  3.  and  2.  f.  pi.  - an ,  -in. 

Cp.  Wallin  in  Z.D.M.G.  xii.  (1858).  666— 

675 ;  Wetzstein,  ib.  xxii  (1868),  69 — 194;  A. 
Socin,  Diwan  aus  Centralarabien,  part  i — iil 
(Leipzig,  1900-1901)  =  A. 'S.  G.  IV.,  xix,  i — iii; 
C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Mekkanische  Sprichwörter 
und  Redensarten,  in  the  Bijd ragen  tot  de  Taal -, 
Land -  en  Volke n künde  van  Neder landseh  Indie . . . , 
series  5,  i.  (1886),  p.  433 — 576,  also  separately 
(Hague,  1886). 

2.  Mesopotamia.  Fhonetics  and  ac~Hence 
of  this  region  are  closely  related  to  »  ose  of 
Central  Arabia  and  the  Syrian  desert.  Foreign 
influences  (especially  in  the  North):  Syriac,  Per¬ 
sian,  Kurdish.  —  Pronoun:  Anl\  inte,  f.  inti ; 
h ù1  a,  hua,  Mosul  hînü,  f.  hVa,  hie\  éhnj  j  intum, 
intli,  f.  inten ;  htuntna ,  Mosul  htyum,  f.  henné • 
Verb:  kit  eh  (also  (aid*),  f.  (i)ktibet  ;  kiteb(e)t, 
f.  kitcbtî  ;  kiteb{e)t\  (i)ktibaio,  ka'du,  f.  ( i)ktiben\ 
kitébtü,  f.  kit èb ten ;  kitcbnâ.  Imperf.  yiktib  (also 
yifllbtf),  f.  tiktib\  tîktib,  f.  tt kit  bin  ;  àktib;  yekit - 
bùn,  f.  yek'tben  ;  tekitbùu,  f.  te  kit  ben  ;  niktib. 

Cp.  Meissner  in:  II.  S.  S.,  vol.  v.  (1906,  the 
part  in  question  =  1903),  on  this  Weissbach  in 
if.  D.  M.  G.,  lviii.  931—948;  Meissner  in  M.  S.  O. S» 
v.  (1902)  and  vi.  (1903);  Weissbach,  Beiträge  sur 
Kunde  des  Irak-Arabischen  i.  (1908);  Sachau  io 
A.  A.  W.  B.  1889,  i.;  Socin,  Der  arabische  Dia* 
lekt  von  Md\ul  und  Märdin  in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  xxxvi. 
(1882),  1  —  53,238—277;  xxxvii  (1883),  188—222. 
Here  only  texts. 

3.  South  Arabia.  Here  also  much  resem¬ 
blance  with  the  Arabic  of  the  interior  of  the 
Peninsula.  We  possess  a  systematic  account  of 
‘Omani  and  good  texts  in  that  dialect.  Landberg’t 
studies  give  information  about  South  Western 
Ijhdramawt  and  districts  adjoining  it  to  the  West  ; 
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for  linguistic  phenomena  of  the  headland  which 
closes  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Jayakar  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared.  —  Persian  influences  especially  in  the  farthest 
North  East  (Jayakar).  Remains  of  the  old  South 
Arabian  language,  on  which  further  information  is 
still  needed,  in  Hadramawt.  The  Mehr!  spoken  in 
that  region  has  been  studied  in  detail  [see  mehri]. 
m.  ‘O  m  fl  n  I.  Pronoun:  ene ;  nti,  f.  nti ;  huwe  {hue 
&e\  f.  hiye ;  hni,  hönft  {nähnü);  ntù,  f.  ntin,  hum,  f. 
hin .  Verb:  kiteb,  f.  hi tbit  ;  ketebt,  ktibti;  ktibt  ; 
kit  bo,  f.  kit  ben  ;  ktibto ,  f.  ketibten;  kef  ebne.  — 
But  intransitive  verbs  and  the  passive  which  is 
here  preserved  in  the  first  and  second  form,  like 
dhhil  ‘he  forgot*  [dhahila),  kJinbk  lhc  was  strangled* 
fit/  ‘he  was  killed*,  f.  kit  lit,  pi  .kitlo,  {.kitten.  — 
Impcrf.  y  it  k  tub ,  f.  ttiktub;  ftiktub,  f.  tkitbi; 
iktub ;  ykitbo,  f.  ykitben;  tkitbo,  f.  t  kit  ben;  nitktub. 
Pass,  ytiktel,  y  it  k  bar,  ß.  Hadramawt.  Pronoun: 
àna,  f.  anl;  inte;  hit  (hit3),  f.  hi;  ihna,  ndhna; 
intu{m),  horn.  Verb:  Active  and  passive  (or  in¬ 
transitive)  similar  as  in  ‘Omlnl,  the  active  fre¬ 
quently  accented  on  the  last  (< dhabdh ),  partly  al¬ 
ternating  in  the  living  speech  with  accentuation 
on  the  penultimate.  Perf.  3.  pers.  pi.  forms  like 
git  lit  (pass.)  hdmlft  (act.),  gdtlau,  dak  hi  aw.  Impcrf. 
forms  like  yindir,  side  by  side  with  anöshrbb  ‘I 
drink*  baflli  ‘1  will  ascend*  etc.  (In  ii.  also  forms 
like  gedddm).  3.  pers.  pi.  impcrf.  m.  -tin,  -on,  -u, 
{.  also  -ein.  Prefix  of  l.  pers.  pi.  sometimes  / 
instead  of  n. 

Carl  Reinhardt,  Ein  arabischer  Dialekt  gespro¬ 
chen  in  cOtnän  und  Zanzibar  (1894);  on  this 
Noldeke  in  W.Z.K.M.  ix.  (1895);  Texts  in 
‘Omän!  in  M.  S.  O .  S.,  iii.  (1900),  v.  (1902); 
Landberg,  Arabica,  Ui — v.  (1895—1898);  Etudes 
sur  les  dialectes  de  l'Arabie  méridionale,  1.(1901), 
li;l  (1905),  ii^  (1909).  Texts  from  Hadramawt 
also  in  Südarabische  Expedition,  iii.  (Alfred  Jahn), 
iv.  (David  Ilcinr.  Müller,  1902).  Cp.  L.  W.  C. 
van  den  Berg,  Le  I/adhramout  et  les  colonics 
arabes  dans  i Archipel  Indien  (Batavia,  1886).  — 
Jayakar,  The  Shahee  dialekt  of  Arabic,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  A.  As  Soc., 
1902,  p.  246 — 277  (without  transliteration).  — 
lexicographical  details  from  the  district  of  ‘Aden 
in  E.  V.  Stace,  English- Arabic  vocabulary  (Lon¬ 
don,  1893). 

4«  Madagascar.  Cp.  Gabriel  Ferrand,  Les 
musulmans  à  Madagascar  et  aux  îles  Comores 
(part  iii.,  Paris  1902  =  Publications  de  l'Ecole 
des  Lettres  d'Alger.  Bull  de  corr.  qfr.  ix,  part 
3),  especially  p.  41 — 61;  and  Ferrand  In  J.  A., 
ser.  10,  ii.  (1903),  451 — 485.  Treatment  of  the 
numerous  Arabic  loanwords  in  the  modern  lan¬ 
guage  and  in  earlier  documents. 

5.  Syria.  We  possess  detailed  information 
about  the  language  of  the  towns  of  Beirut,  Da¬ 
mascus,  Aleppo,  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  specimens 
from  Lebanon  and  Galilee. —  Foreign  influences: 
especially  Syriac  (now  extinct  except  for  a  few 
remains  in  Maiala  to  the  North  of  Damascus); 
to  a  small  extent  Turkish.  Pronoun:  âna  {dnl); 
Int(e),  f.  inti;  hit  {hue,  hùwa);  f.  ht  {hie,  hiye)', 
nihn(a),  ihna',  entü  c.;  hinne{ti),  hemme,  hittn  c.; 
hin  f.  Verb:  kâtab  {shirib),  f.  kdtabet  {ih.tr be t)\ 
katabt  {katdBt),  f.  katdbti',  katabt  (katab't);  kd- 
tabu  c.;  katdbtu  c.;  katdbna.  Impcrf.  yiktub 
{by iktub,  biktub),  f.  f iktub;  t iktub,  f.  tikt(r)bi 
(i btikitbi );  iktub  {dktub);  yikt{')bu  {bi  kit  bu)  c.; 
tikt(e)bu  c.;  niktub. 

BairOt:  Martin  Hartmann,  Arabischer  Sprach¬ 


führer  (2.  e<L,  Leipzig  and  Vienna  a.  a.);  Da¬ 
mascus:  David  in  J.  ser.  8,  a.  (1887);  J. 
Oestrup,  Contes  de  Damas  (Leiden,  1897); 
Aleppo:  Pourrière-Kampffmeyer  in  M.  S.  O.  S., 
iv.  (190X),  on  which  cp.  Barthélemy  in  J.  An 
ser.  10,  vi.  (1905),  179—186;  Lebanon:  Bar¬ 
thélemy  in  J.  A.,  ser.  8,  x.  (1887),  260—339 
and  465—487;  Galilee:  W.  Christie  in  Z.  D. 
P.  V .,  xxiv.  (190X);  Jerusalem:  Max  Löhr, 
Der  vulgär-arabische  Dialekt  von  Jerusalem 
(Giessen,  1905),  on  which  cp.  Barthélemy  in 
J.  A.,  ser.  10,  viii.  (1906),  198— 258.  6.  Egypt. 
The  dialect  of  Cairo  has  been  studied  in  detail.  In 
the  outlines  of  accentuation,  phonetics  and  acci¬ 
dence  it  closely  resembles  the  language  of  the 
large  Syrian  centres.  Foreign  influences  at  Cairo 
as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Egypt:  Coptic  which 
died  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvii.  century. 
Pronoun:  ana,  dni  ;  inte,  f.  inti  ;  huxua ,  f.  hi  y  a  ; 
ihnä;  entü  {intum)  c. ;  hum,  htim{m)a  c.  Verb.: 
ddrab  (misik),  f.  ddrabet  {misiket,  misket)  ;  dardbt, 
f.  dardbti;  dardbt;  ddrabtt,  ddrabum  c.  ;  dardbtu 
c.  ;  dardbna.  Impcrf.  y  i dr  ab  {yimsik),  f.  tidrab ; 
tidrab,  f.  tidrdbi;  ddrab  {dmsik);  yidrdbtt,  yidra - 
bum  c.;  tidrdbu,  tidrab  urn  c.;  nidrab.  With  b  {m) 
similarly  as  in  Syria. 

Willi.  Spitta,  Grammatik  des  ar .  Vulgärdia • 
lecles  von  Ägypten  (Leipzig,  1880);  K.  Vollers, 
Lehrbuch  der  ägypto-arabischen  Umgangssprache 
(Cairo,  1890;  transi,  into  English  by  F.  C.  Bur¬ 
kitt,  Cambridge  1895);  C.  A.  Nallino,  L'Arabo 
parlato  in  Egitto  (Milan,  1900);  J.  Seiden  Will- 
more,  The  spoken  Arabic  of  Egypt  (London, 
1901  ;  2.  ed.  1905). 

As  for  the  rest  of  Egypt,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  conditions  are  very  different  and  that  many 
peculiar  features  exist;  but  reliable  information  is 
still  scanty.  MaghribI  linguistic  phenomena  reach 
as  far  as  the  gates  of  Alexandria.  On  Upper 
Egypt  cp.  1  lei  nr.  Schafer,  Die  Lieder  eines  ägyp¬ 
tischen  Bauern  (Leipzig,  X903);  H.  DulaC  in 
J.  A.,  ser.  8,  v.  (1885,  5 — 38  (Texts  without 
transliteration). 

7.  Spain.  Important  sources  take  us  back  as 
far  ar  the  xii.  century.  Pedro  de  Alcali  (Petrus 
Hispanus)  published  in  1505  a  systematic  account 
together  with  a  dictionary  in  transliteration. -Spa- 
nish-Arabic  is  particularly  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  linguistic  history,  especially  with 
regard  to  accentuation,  as  it  preserves  to  a  large 
extent  an  early  stage  of  development.  Foreign 
influence:  Romance  and  other  idioms  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula;  Berber.  The  following  forms 
according  to  Pedro  de  Alcali.  Pronoun:  ant ; 
inte  [also  f.?];  hit,  hue,  huet  \huet  South  Ar., 
cp.  Ethiop.,  Noldeke],  f.  hi,  hta,  hiet;  hinat ; 
intum;  hitmet  [f.  ==  ?].  Verb:  shardb,  f.  habilct ; 
ihardbt t  f.  ?;  shardbt;  ihardbu,  f.  ?;  rfiardbtum 
c.  ?;  ihardbna.  Impcrf..  yai£‘*rob  {naktitb),  f. 
taiA'^ob;  tajhyrob,  f.  ?;  naih‘*rôb ;  yaiharôbu , 
f.  ?;  tasAnrbbu ,  f.  };  naihrtrbbu. 

xii.  cent.:  David  de  Gunzhurg,  Le  Divan  d'/bn 
Guzman  (fasc.  i.,  text,  Berlin,  1896);  ca.  xiii. 
cent.:  Vocabulista  in  Arabico ,  ed.  by  C.  Schiapa¬ 
relli  (Florence,  1871);  xv — xvi.  cent.:  Petri  His - 
pani  de  lingua  Arabica  libri  duo,  ed.  by  P.  de 
Lagarde  (Gottingen,  1883;  according  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  edition,  Granada,  1505). 

8.  Morocco.  The  conditions  frequently  re¬ 
semble  those  of  Spanish-Arabic.  The  accent  is 
variable  and  apparently  not  subject  to  any  rules; 
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it  is  dear  however  that  owing  to  circumstances 
which  to  a  great  extent  correspond  to  those  of 
Spanish-Arabic,  the  tendency  to  throw  the  ac¬ 
cent  back  which  is  noticeable  in  Spanish-Ar., 
has  been  carried  to  an  even  greater  length.  The 
development  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  perhaps 
crossed  by  the  influence  of  Berber.  We  may  com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  conditions  existing  in  Central 
and  South  Arabia,  where  the  accent  is  similarly 
variable:  in  the  region  of  the  old  South-Arabian 
language  (e.  g.  in  Mchri)  we  find  that  the  accent 
is  thrown  back  as  much  as  in  Spain  and  even 
as  much  as  in  Morocco.  —  Foreign  influences: 
Berber;  Spanish  (both  directly  and  indirectly,  as 
many  Spanish  Arabs  went  to  Morocco).  —  Pro¬ 
noun:  anâ,  anàia  and  ana  ;  //A/,  tit  iii  a  and  in  fa 
c.  ;  but  also  enti,  inti  f.  ;  also  enfin,  entina  c., 
probably  originally  f.;  hua ,  f.  hta\  hrnd,  h'nâia', 
nttim ,  ntitma ,  ntrina  c.;  hum ,  httma  c.  Verb: 
kfit,  kit  let  ;  ktctl,  f.  ktclti  (also  c.);  ktilt  ;  kit  In 
(keltû)  c.  ;  ktcltu  c.  ;  ktilna .  Impcrf.  yckfcUil  and 
yiktel ,  f.  tck(*)til ',  tiktel\  tek^Jtil,  tiktel  c.  or  f. 
tekt  f)Ii  and  tkitli\  ttckft‘  til,  ttiklcl',  yikfO‘)lu , 
ikitlu  c / — c.; // — .Sometimes  other  terminations 
than  the  u  of  the  perfect  have  the  accent. 

José  Lcrchundi,  Rudimentes  del  drake  vulgar 
que  se  habla  en  cl  imperia  de  Marruecos  (Madrid, 
1S72;  of  greater  linguistic  value  than  the  second 
cd.  Tdnger,  18S9  and  yd  ed.  1902.  Also  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  1900);  Texts  publ.  by  Socin  A.  S.  G.  W., 
xiv.,  iii.  (1893),  by  Socin  and  Stumme  16,  xv.,  1  ; 
by  Fischer  in  M.  S.  O.  S.,  L  (1898,  with  valuable 
remarks),  by  Meissner,  ib.,  viii.  (1905),  by  KampfT- 
meyer,  ib,  (1909).  In  preparation  grammar  by 
Kampiïmcycr,  text#  (Tanger)  by  Marçais. 

9.  Algeria.  «.  Tlemscn.  Accent  generally 
fixed.  Pronoun:  and ,  and  and  dna\  ntin , 
(c)ntsin(a)  c.  ;  hittwa ,  hihua ,  f.  hi  y  a  ;  And  ; 
(e)n  tsitm(a) ,  (e)nt  stint  an  c.  ;  huma,  human  c. 
Verb:  ktsib,  f.  kits  bets',' ksebts  c.;  ktsibts,  kitsbu 
c.;  ktsibtsu  c.;  ktsibna .  Impcrf.  yiktscb,  f.  tsiktseb  ; 
tsiktseb  c.  ;  niktseb ;  yikketsbu  c.;  t —  c.;  n — . 
ß .  Dldd  Brählm  (Dép.  of  Oran).  Accent 
not  as  fixed  as  might  appear  from  Marçais*  ac¬ 
count  (cp.  Marçais,  p.  68  et  seqi).  Pronoun: 
âna,  ündia  ;  en/ti,  entaia,  f.  enti,  en  tty  a  ;  Itquwa, 
f.  he  y  a  ;  hand,  fronaya  ;  entum ,  enluma  c.  ;  hum, 
huma  c.  Verb,  gsim,  f.  gismet\  gsimt ,  f.  gsimti] 
gscml\  gismtt  c  .y  gsim  tu  c.;  gsimna .  Imperf. 
yigsnn,  f.  tig  sent ;  tigsetn,  f.  t'cggismi  ;  ttigsem*, 
y'eggismu  c.;  t —  c.;  n — .  y.  South  Algeria, 
CA  i  n  Mäd  I.  Accent  as  in  Morocco.  Pronoun: 
äna,  and  yd  ;  ttld,  ntayd,  f.  nti,  ntiyd  ;  It  mod,  f. 
hiyii,  rarely  hi  ;  hna,  hnayd\  nttim,  ultima,  en - 
tuma  c.;  huma  c.  Verb;  ktib  (passive:  gubitd 
lhe  was  seized*  etc.),  f.  hi  tbit',  ktib1/,  f.  ktibt}', 
ktibit',  kitbu,  kitbu  c.;  ktibtü  c. ;  ktibna.  Impcrf. 
yiktib  and  yiktib,  f.  t — ;  / — ,  f.  tikt'bi,  trkiti’bi  ; 
niktib,  niktib',  yikt'bTi,  yTikizltmn,  yclibsù  c.  ;  t —  c.; 
n — .  Accent  also  on  other  terminations  than  it. 

Cp.  W.  Marçais,  Le  dialecte  arabe  parli  à 
Tient çen  (Paris,  1902  =  Publications  de  V Ecole 
des  Lettres  et  Alger,  Pull,  de  Corr .  Afr .,  part 
xxvi);  id,,  Le  dialecte  arabe  des  ülàd  Prâhint  de 
Saida  (. Département  cTOratt,  Paris  1908,  Extract 
from  the  Mémoires  de  la  Soc.  de  Linguistique  de 
Taris,  p.  xiv.  and  xv.).  An  excellent  study.  Cp. 
a  text  publ.  by  Ë.  Doutté  in  the  same  Mémoires, 
p.  xii.  KampfTmcyer,  Südalgerische  Studien  in 
ALS.  O.  S.  viii.  (1905). 

10.  Tunis  (town).  Here  also  considerable  im¬ 


migration  of  Spanish  Arabs.  Pronoun:  3na\ 
inti  c.;  hka  ( hùwa ),  f.  hid  ( ktyà );  djna;  en  tuma 
c.;  httma  c.  Verb:  ktib,  f,  kitbet;  ktibt  c.;  ktibt, 
kitbu  c.;  ktibtu  c.;  ktibnä,  Imperf.  yiktib,  f.  tik* 
tib\  tiktib  c.;  niktib  ;  yiktbu  (jiktibu,  yikitbu, 
yikitibti) ;  /—  c.;  n — . 

Cp.  H.  Stumme,  Grammatik  des  tunisischen 
Arabisch  (Leipzig  1896);  Texts  by  the  same,  1893; 
on  this:  Noldeke  in  W.  Z,  K.M,  viii.  (1894), 
250—271. 

11.  Bedawis  of  E.  Tunis.  Cp.  H.  Stumme, 
Tripoli taniseh-tunisische  Peduinenlieder  (Leipzig, 
1894;  no  grammar). 

Tripolis  (town):  Pronoun:  ani  (anq)\ 
antd,  f.  inti  ;  hùwiï,  f.  hiyii  \  fnf;  an  turn  c.; 
ltd  mm3  c.  Verb:  ktib,  f.  kitbet  ;  ktibt,  f.  ktibti  ; 
ktibt \  kitbu  c.  ;  ktibtu  c.;  kfibnd ;  Imperf.  yiktib, 
f.  tiktib',  tiktib,  f.  tiktlbi  {jiktfibi,  tikitbi,  tiktbi)', 
niktib',  yiktibu  (jikitibu  etc.)  c.;  / —  c.;  n — . 

11.  Stumme,  Märchen  und  Gedichte  aus  der 
Stadt  Tripolis  in  Nordafrika  (Leipzig,  1898; 
with  a  grammatical  sketch). 

12.  Malta.  The  dialect  must  be  classed  os 
belonging  to  the  North  African  group  (thus  Nol- 
deke  against  Stumme),  though  a  Syrian  admixture 
may  possibly  be  traced.  It  is  akin  particularly  to 
the  idiom  of  Eastern  Tunis.  The  accent  could  be 
thrown  back  even  in  the  measure  facal  apparently 
because  short  unaccented  vowels  were  not  dropped 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  other  dialects  of 
North  Africa.  —  Foreign  influence:  Italian  (csp. 
Sicilian  dialect).  P r o n o u  n :  yan(c\  yln(a )  etc.; 
intif)  c.;  hua,  hù,  f.  hid,  hi ;  âhna,  intom  c.; 
httma  c.  Verb:  kitcb,  f.  kitbet',  ktibt  c. ;  ktibt', 
kitbu  c.;  ktibtu  c.  ;  ktibna.  Impcrf.  yikteb.  f.  tik- 
teb\  tikteb  c.;  ni  kleb  ;  yiktbu  ( y  a  har  tu  etc.)  c.; 

/ —  c.,  n — . 

II.  Stumme,  Maltesische  Studien  ....  Texte  ... 
(Leipzig,  1904  =  Leipz.  semitist .  Studien,  I,  iv); 
translation  ibid,  I,  v.  On  the  Studien:  Noldeke 
in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  lviii  (1904);  systematic  grammar 
by  Stumme  in  preparation. 

13.  Pan  telle  ria.  Arabic  loanwords  :  Gregorio 
and  Seybold,  in  Studi  glottologici  i tali  ani,  U. 
(1901),  2*5— *38. 

14.  Bal  earic  islands.  Arabic  loanwords: 
Luigi  Salvadore  d’Austria  in  the  Actes  du  XII* 
Congres  intern,  des  Orientalistes  (Rome,  1899), 
p.  III,  i.  (Florence  1902),  p.  I — 56. 

15.  Sicily:  Salvatore  Cusa,  /  diplomiertet  ed 
arabi  di  Sicilia,  I  [all  published]  (Palermo,  1 868); 
cp.  also  Noel  Des  Verges  in  J.  A.,  scr.  4,  vi. 
(1845,  II),  313 — 342.  The  numerous  Greek  trans¬ 
literations  of  Arabic  proper  names  show  that  the 
accent  had  in  its  essential  features  reached  the 
modern  West-Syrian  or  Egyptian  stage  as  early 
as  the  xi.  century.  —  Arabic  loanwords  in  Sicily  : 
Gregorio  and  Seybold  in  Studi  glottologici  i  ta  liant, 
iii.  (1903),  225—251. 

tè.  Libyan  desert.  Martin  Hartmann, Lieder 
der  libyschen  //'//^...(Ixripzig,  1899)  =  A.  D.  M.  G , 
xi,  3.  The  linguistic  features  (North  African  sphere) 
are  very  interesting;  the  book  is  a  work  of  great 
industry,  but  difficult  to  use.  Hardly  any  linguistic 
value  can  be  assigned  to  I.  C.  Ewald  Falls,  Be» 
duincn-Lieder  der  lib.  Wüste  (Cairo,  1908). 

17.  Central  Afria.  Kampflmeycr,  Materialien 
zum  Studium  der  arabischen  Beduincndialckte  Iso» 
ncrafrikas,  in  M.S.O.S.,  ii.  (1899).  Tribes  be- 
longing  to  the  North  African  and  Egyptian  sphere. 
Influence  of  Berber  and  languages  of  the  Sudan. 
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Concerning  a  wide-spread  use  of  old  terminations 
of  the  verb  and  noun,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
is  undoubtedly  found  in  the  colloquial,  further 
materials  are  needed.  But  cp.  also  Kampffmeyer, 
Marokko».  Grammatik  (in  preparation). 

(KAMm'MEYER.) 

/.  Arabic  Literature. 

Already  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance 
In  history  we  find  the  Arabs  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  body  of  traditional  lore,  which 
however  does  not  go  beyond  such  elements  as 
arc  met  with  in  the  case  of  many  other  gifted 
races  on  a  low  level  of  civilization,  such  as  the 
Bantu  negroes  or  the  South-Sea  islanders.  The 
Arabic  language  which  has  brought  out  the 
potentialities  of  the  Semitic  family  of  speech  in 
the  richest  yet  often  onc-sidcd  development,  com¬ 
mands  an  extraordinarily  copious  vocabulary;  the 
men  who  created  it,  were  forced  to  give  a  sepa¬ 
rate  name  to  each  object  in  the  phenomenal 
world,  owing  to  the  fact  that  general  concepts, 
though  not  unknown  to  them,  had  not  yet  be¬ 
come  the  basis  of  their  mental  processes.  From 
this  follows  both  the  chief  charm  and  the  chief 
defect  of  their  literary  art:  it  is  restricted  to  the 
particular,  but  for  this  very  reason  it  is  able  to 
work  it  out  with  the  greater  precision. 

As  early  as  the  year  500  A.  I>.  the  whole  of 
North  Arabia  possessed  a  common  poeti¬ 
cal  language  such  as  is  found  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  so-called  primitive  races.  Wc  may 
assume  that  it  arose  gradually  as  a  result  of  the 
reciprocal  relations  between  the  different  tribes, 
which  followed  from  their  annual  migrations  in 
search  of  pasture,  as  well  as  from  the  pilgrimages 
to  common  places  of  worship  such  as  Mekka  and 
cOkfU;  the  vocabulary  probably  was  drawn  from 
many  dialects.  It  was  used  not  only  by  the  great 
poets  at  the  royal  courts  of  I  Damascus  and  al-Hlra, 
whose  art  served  the  desire  for  refinement  ac¬ 
companying  a  more  luxurious  life,  but  also  by 
the  goatherds  of  the  Hudhail  for  the  purpose  of 
immortalising  the  petty  strife  of  a  narrow  exis¬ 
tence. 

The  dialects  at  the  same  time  maintained 
their  position  in  cvcry-day  life,  and  probably 
supplied  down  to  a  late  period  the  language  of 
many  of  the  more  primitive  forms  of  art,  which 
arc  passed  over  in  silence  by  tradition.  The  camel 
driver  who  called  on  his  animal  and  Svhilcd  away 
the  time  by  accompanying  its  regular  trot  with 
a  monotonous  song,  the  women  in  the  Ilcdawl 
tent  and  the  peasants  of  the  palmtrcc  oasis,  who 
lightened  the  fatigue  of  their  work  by  rhythms 
clothed  in  words,  must  surely  have  used  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  common  [speech.  This  poetry  of  every¬ 
day  life  is  only  referred  to  in  occasional  allusions  : 
thus  wc  hear  of  lullabies  and  cradle-songs  (Gold- 
ziher  in  the  Wiener  Zeitsehr .  f.  die  Kunde  des 
Morgen!.,  1888,  p.  164 — 167),  of  the  workmens 
songs  which  accompanied  the  digging  of  the  fosse 
for  the  protection  of  Medina  egainst  the  Mckkans 
(Ibn  SaM,  lla,  50,  vt),  or  those  verses  with  which 
St.  Nilus  heard  the  Jlcdawls  of  the  Sinai  penin¬ 
sula  saluting  a  well  (cp.  Numbers,  21,  i7).  Scanty 
remains  of  such  songs  arc  preserved  to  us  by 
Bcladhort  (/*>*/«//,  cd.  de  Gocjc,  p.  49),  and  in 
our  own  day  I.ittmann  (  Volkspoesie ,  p.  81,  N®.  xii) 
was  able  to  collect  specimens  in  Syria,  and  Musil 
in  Arabia  Tetra«  {/Iraida  Petraea ,  iii.  Vienna,  1908, 


p.  *59);  they  not  only  assisted  primitive  man  in 
lightening  the  weariness  of  his  labours,  but  were 
believed  by  him  to  exercise  a  direct  beneficial 
influence  on  his  work. 

In  the  eyes  of  primitive  man  words  have  not 
yet  become  the  current  coin  of  common  speech, 
but  are  regarded  os  most  potent  means  for  in¬ 
fluencing  not  only  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men, 
but  also  his  entire  surroundings  which  he  like¬ 
wise  believes  to  be  animate;  the  effect  produced 
by  words  is  much  stronger  than  what  we  under¬ 
stand  by  being  moved,  it  is  a  very  real  power 
which  casts  its  spell  over  the  soul  of  a  person 
to  whom  the  right  kind  of  speech  or  song  has 
been  addressed.  For  this  reason  the  poet  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  ditfir,  the  knower,  that  is 
to  say  the  possessor  of  supernatural  magical 
knowledge.  His  art  is  not  only  valued  as  an 
adornment  of  life,  but  also  feared  as  a  dangerous 
weapon,  which  directed  against  an  enemy,  cannot 
only  put  him  to  shame  by  ridicule,  but  even  has 
the  power  practically  to  lame  his  energy.  Satire, 
hid/d*,  is  thus  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  art; 
and  even  after  its  magical  character  had  disap¬ 
peared,  it  continued  down  to  a  very  late  period 
to  play  a  very  important  part  in  public  life;  un¬ 
der  the  Umaiyad  dynasty  it  temporarily  domi¬ 
nated  the  whole  field  of  literature.  Cp.  I.  Gold- 
ziher,  Abhandlungen  zur  arab.  Philologie ,  i.,  Lei¬ 
den,  1896,  p.  I — 12 1  :  über  die  Vorgeschichte  der 
arab .  //i^- Poesie  ;  id.,  /Bemerkungen  zur  ältesten 
Geschichte  der  arab .  Poesie ,  in  the  Actes  du  X * 
Congr.  d.  Orient.,  sect,  iii,  p.  I — 5). 

Of  equal  antiquity  as  satire  of  an  enemy  is 
the  lament  for  the  beloved  dead.  It  is 
primarily  a  duty  of  woman,  in  whom  the  mimic 
and  still  inarticulate  expressions  of  grief  are  more 
fitting  than  in  man.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
old  family  organisation  the  lament  of  a  sister  for 
her  brother  is  stronger  than  that  of  a  wife  for 
her  husband;  and  thus  the  most  famous  poems 
of  this  group,  those  of  al-Khansa*  [q.  v.],  arc  laments 
for  the  death  of  her  brother.  It  follows  from  the 
very  onc-sidcd  nature  of  the  virtues,  which  make 
up  the  Ilcdawl  ideal,  that  the  range  of  ideas  in 
these  poems  is  very  limited  (Cp.  Goldzihcr, 
/Bemerkungen  zu  den  arab.  Trauergedichten ,  in 
the  Wien.  Zcitschr .  f.  d.  Kunde  d.  Morgen/., 
xvi.,  307—339)- 

But  while  satire  and  elegy  continued  to  exist 
as  independent  forms,  other  motifs  of  poetry, 
which  must  have  played  an  equally  important 
part  in  daily  life,  completely  lost  their  original 
character,  at  any  rate  in  our  tradition,  which 
restricts  itself  almost  exclusively  to  poetry  culti¬ 
vated  as  an  art.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  erotic  poetry:  it  was  not  until  the 
Umaiyad  age  with  its  more  refined  and  civilized 
atmosphere,  that  it  developed  into  a  definite  ar¬ 
tistic  form;  yet  it  can  never  have  been  absent 
from  the  mouth  of  the  people.  In  the  old  clas¬ 
sical  poetry  the  love-song  has  degenerated  into  a 
conventional  common-place  at  the  beginning  of 
a  Vaslda,  the  nasib ,  which  corresponds  to  the 
praise  of  the  gods  as  the  introduction  of  a  my¬ 
thological  Homeric  hymn  in  Greek  literature. 
(Sec  I.  Guidi,  It  4 Nasib '  nella  QasUla  Araba  in 
the  Actes  du  XIV*  congr.  d.  Orient .,  Alger  190$, 
Taris  1906,  iii.,  8 — 12). 

The  same  fate  befell  the  description  of 
nature,  especially  of  animals  so  far  as  they  in- 
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terested  the  Artbs  either  as  game  to  be  hunted 
or  as  domestic  animals.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  old  period  possessed  vivid  descriptions 
of  the  animals  of  the  desert)  which  were  the 
fruit  of  personal  experience  and  observation.  The 
camel,  it  may  be  said,  dominated  the  thoughts  of 
the  Bedawl  in  the  same  way  m  which  the  cow 
was  the  principal  object  in  the  eyes  of  the  Vcdic 
Indian,  and  still  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  Herero. 
Just  as  reference  to  the  cow  runs  through  the 
hymns  of  the  Rgvcda,  (see  Bruchmann,  Psycholo¬ 
gische  Studien  zur  Sprachgeschichte ,  Leipzig,  1 888, 
p.  277  et  sa p.),  in  a  similar  way  we  may  speak 
of  an  Arabic  camel-poetry;  for  the  poets  never 
grow  tired  of  praising  the  excellence  of  their 
camels,  and  the  animal  practically  dominates  their 
imagery.  Vet  no  independent  poems  of  this  kind 
dating  from  an  early  period  arc  extant;  they  are 
lost  as  well  as  the  war  songs  which,  according 
to  Sozomcnos,  celebrated  the  victory  of  the  queen 
Mäwlya.  As  a  separate  species  poems  of  the  chase 
appear  very  late,  even  later  than  erotic  poems. 

At  the  time  at  which  our  knowledge  of  Arabic 
poetry  begins,  i.  e.  not  more  than  about  I  $0  years 
before  Muhammad  (see  L>jähiz,  Kitïib  al-hayawany 
Cairo,  1323,  i.,  37,  19),  poetry  as  an  art  is  already 
dominated  by  a  rigid  conventionalised 
form,  the  kaslda  [q.  v.]  in  which  all  the  sepa¬ 
rate  species  that  once  had  existed  independently, 
are  merged.  The  range  of  contents  of  Arabic 
poetry  had  never  been  very  wide;  it  became  still 
more  narrow  and  barren  in  this  form.  Certain 
stereotyped  similes  arc  repeated  again  and  again, 
while  other  observations  of  natural  objects  which 
would  be  equally  applicable  arc  never  used  at 
all  (sec  Noldckc,  Fünf  Mo'allaqât ,  I  in  Sitzungs¬ 
berichte  d.  Kais,  Akad,  d.  Wiss,  zu  Wien ,  phit,- 
hist.  Classe ,  vol.  cxl.,  N°.  7,  p.  3);  even  Arab 
critics  like  Ibn  Kashlk,  cL'ntday  Tunis,  1865, 
p.  170  et  seq.y  can  enumerate  but  few  fresh 
thoughts  with  which  eminent  poets  enriched  the 
store  of  imagery  possessed  by  the  ancients. 

The  ^aslda  extinguished  the  independent 
existence  of  the  separate  species  without  the 
compensating  effect  of  teaching  the  aesthetic  sen¬ 
sibility  of  the  Arabs  to  appreciate  the  symme¬ 
trical  structure  of  a  connected  chain  of  thought. 
The  general  scheme  of  a  kasida  is  usually  fixed, 
yet  the  details  are  so  loosely  connected  that  the 
tradition  of  most  of  the  poems  is  subject  to  con¬ 
siderable  variations.  The  æsthctic  enjoy¬ 
ment  felt  by  the  Arab  in  reading  a  poem  al¬ 
ways  proceeds  from  the  single  line.  The 
poet  who  docs  not  succeed  in  expressing  a  thought 
within  the  limits  of  one  line  is  adversely  criti¬ 
cised  (sec  c.  g.  cAskarI,  Kifitb  al-sindatain^  p.  174,3 
infra);  but  the  appreciation  of  his  art  is  pro¬ 
portionately  greater  if  he  can  compress  a  separate 
thought  within  a  half-line  (sec  SuyutI,  Shark 
ihawahid  al-mnghnl ,  p.  94,  l8  et  seq .),  or  like 
Imru1  al-Kais  in  line  48  of  his  Mucallakay  make 
use  of  four  different  similes  in  a  single  verse 
(cAskan,  loe,  eit,y  p.  189,  5). 

The  outward  form  of  Arabic  poetry  exhibits 
greater  variety  than  the  range  of  contents  and 
the  composition.  The  language  is  rich  in  vowels 
with  a  recurring  musical  accent;  thus  it  could 
create  a  purely  quantitative  system  of  prosody, 
which  starting  from  the  simple  iambic  metre,  the 
Kedjcz,  had  even  in  prehistoric  times  developed 
a  large  number  of  elaborate  forms.  It  is  probable 


that  all  the  poems  were  meant  to  be  chanted  to 
a  simple  musical  accompaniment  and  only  this 
chant  could  do  full  justice  to  the  subtle  structure 
of  the  poetical  language,  mere  recitation  which 
was  influenced  by  the  vernacular  dialect,  being 
insufficient  to  bring  out  its  full  effect. 

An  art  of  this  type  gave  little  opening 
for  the  expression  of  individual  experience 
and  personal  emotion.  Thus  of  the  large 
number  of  prc-isl3mic  poets  there  are  only  a  few 
who  stand  out  conspicuously  as  expressing  thoughts 
of  their  own.  Public  opinion  seems  to  have  de¬ 
cided  at  an  early  date  to  regard  the  poets  of  the 
so-called  Aftfallakat  [q.  v.]  as  the  most  eminent 
'  representatives  of  their  art;  they  are  mentioned, 
although  together  with  others,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Farazdafc  in  a  poem  (AV/JV#/,  ed.  Bevan, 
N°.  39,  51—39)  in  which  this  poet  enumerates 
his  predecessors  in  the  field  of  poetry.  It  is  true 
that  all  the  most  important  features  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Arabic  poetry  are  found  combined  in  these 
seven:  the  ill-starred  prince  ImruJ  al-Kais;  the 
frivolous  courtier  Tarafa;  al-Nabigha,  the  adroit 
friend  of  the  Ohassänids  and  Ioikhmids,  who  sing 
of  the  intense  joy  of  living;  the  typical  bedawls 
‘Alkama  and  al-IJärith  b.  Ijilliza;  and  Zuhair 
and  Labld,  the  preachers  of  a  tranquil  wisdom« 

The  exercise  of  this  art  was  not  however  con¬ 
fined  to  the  desert.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
oases  and  towns  began  to  take  their  part  at 
an  early  period,  and  to  a  large  extent  struck  out 
paths  of  their  own.  The  Jews  of  Taimi’,  it  is 
true,  like  al-Samaw^l  b.  ‘Ädiyä’,  had  become  so 
far  assimilitated  to  the  Arabs,  that  their  art  hardly 
differs  from  that  of  the  Bedawls;  but  elements  of 
essential  difference  are  found  among  those  Arabs 
who  had  settled  at  al-IJIra  at  the  Persian  frontier 
where  they  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Ara- 
mæan  civilization.  Their  principal  representative 
lAdI  b.  Zaid  [q.  v.]  in  his  youth  chiefly  cultivated 
the  drinking  song  as  a  separate  species  of  poetry; 
in  his  old  age  however  Christian  influence  turned 
his  thoughts  to  religious  subjects,  such  as  found 
expression  in  his  poem  on  the  fall  of  man  quoted 
by  L>jahiz,  JJayauu 7//,  iv.,  66,  M.  Such  ideas 
did  not  excite  much  interest  among  the  thought¬ 
less  children  of  the  desert;  but  they  appear  again 
at  Ta  if  in  the  poems  of  Umaiya  b.  Abi  '1-Salt 
(q.  v.]  whose  home  almost  came  within  the  sphere 
of  South- Arabian  influence,  and  who  Seems  to 
have  derived  his  inspiration  more  particularly 
from  Jewish  ideas. 

Poetry  was  not  however  the  only  intellectual 
possession  of  the  pre-islâmic  Arabs.  Prose  had 
also  begun  to  be  a  medium  of  artistic  expression, 
especially  in  proverbs,  with  which  the  Arabs 
class  many  popular  phrases,  the  origin  of  which 
had  in  most  cases  been  forgotten  at  an  early 
period.  Similarly  we  find  among  the  ancient  Arabs 
the  other  forms  of  popular  literature,  thus  espe¬ 
cially  the  riddle  (e.  g.  Di:t>an  IZudhail,  N°.  97, 
in  an  allusion;  al-I>jähiz,  he,  eit.y  iii.,  168,  >0; 
Ibn  al-Athîr,  al-Mathal ,  p.  401 ,  1)  and  the 
beast-fable;  yet  although  the  proverbs  were 
carefully  collected  as  early  as  the  time  of  Yazld  I 
by  ‘Ilaka  al-Kilabl  and  later  by  the  philologists, 
little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
other  two  species;  the  fables  therefore  are  known 
to  us  only  from  occasional  allusions  and  quota¬ 
tions  (as  the  fable  of  the  ostrich  Iludhait 
N°.  73,  ft  =  al-l>jahiz,  he,  eit,y  iv.,  107,  17  ;  cp. 
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Nöldeke,  Dit  Erzählung  vom  Aiäusekönlg %  io  Ab- 
handl.  d+  Gött .  Gest  lisch .  d.  W iss  tusch .,  xxv.,  io; 
Basbshftr  b.  Burd  in  ol- Kali’s  AmUli,  iiL,  108,  ai; 
applied  to  the  gazelle  in  an  ‘Omani  proverb, 
Reinhardt  p.  396,  N°.  i;  cp.  also  al-l>jähiz,  loc. 
cit.y  v.  75,  6-13  ;  153,  10  J  Baihafcl,  p.  548,  6-9  ; 
Hariri,  Durra,  p.  98,  ,1  tt  seq.\  Räghib,  Afuha- 
darät ,  p.  loi,  14  tt  seq.\  cÄsim,  Sharh  dtwän 
JmrP  a  l- Kais,  Cairo,  1323,  p.  11,  aa;  cAbbäs 
b.  al-Ahnaf,  Diwan ,  p.  121,  s;  Ibn  al-ßjawzl, 
Kifäb  al~adhM)*\  p.  188 — 192;  al-Shirwänl, 
Nafhat  ol-Yaman,  Cairo,  1324,  p.  1 86  tt  seq.\  a 
plant  fable,  al-Ghazäll,  IhyTi  *ulütn  al-din ,  Cairo, 
1279,  iv.,  10,  7).  Germs  of  a  future  literary  de¬ 
velopment  were  also  contained  in  the  orator’s  art 
cultivated  with  great  zeal  from  an  early  period 
(cp.  Goldzihcr  in  Wien .  Ztilschr .  f.  d.  Kunde  des 
Atorgenl.  vi.,  97 — 102).  But  the  best  school  of 
Arabic  prose  was  the  telling  of  stories  at 
the  santar ,  the  evening  gatherings  at  the  royal 
courts  and  in  the  Bcdawl  camp.  The  chief  ma¬ 
terial  was  furnished  by  the  war-like  deeds  of  the 
tribe,  the  Ai  yam  a  l*  Arab  [q.  v.]  (cp.  K.  Mitt¬ 
woch,  Proelia  Arabum  paganorum,  Ajjam  ai • 

'  Arab,  quo  modo  litter  is  tradita  si/if,  Berlin,  1899), 
and  included  petty  raids  as  well  as  events  of 
great  historical  Importance  which  (as  e.  g.  the 
death  of  Zenobia)  arc  strangely  distorted  in  this 
mirror  (cp.  Kcdhousc,  in  Jottrn.  of  the  Royal 
As.  Soc xix,  583 — 597,  and  further  Ilishilm  b. 
Muhammad  al-Kalbl,  quoted  by  Ibn  al-L>jawzI, 
Kitâb  al-adhkiyâ' ,  p.  124 — 1 29).  A  favourite 
theme  were  the  stories  of  famous  lovers,  like  that 
of  al-Munakhkhal  and  Rakâshi  alluded  to  in 
Iludtiail \  N°.  99,  jo.  Other  motifs  were  taken 
from  foreign  nations  and  gladly  assimilated: 
heroic  talcs  common  to  many  nations,  like  the 
battle  between  father  and  son  (Hildebrand  and 
Hadubrand:  cAmr  b.  Macdikarib  and  his  son 
K])uzaz;  al-Käll,  Antal! ,  iii.,  153),  erotic  jests 
like  the  story  of  the  marvellous- tree  (Ujahiz,  loc. 
cit.,  vi.  51  et  scq.\  cp.  the  later  versions:  Ibn 
al-UjawzI,  loc.  cit .,  p.  83  et  scq.  and  Alf  Lai  la, 
cd.  Habicht  and  Fleischer,  xi.  151  et  seq.\  Broc¬ 
kel  man  n,  in  Studien  zur  ver  gl.  Literalurgesch., 
viii.,  237  et  seq.),  Greek  stories  like  that  of  the 
pledge  of  Moiros-Sliarik  (AghânJ,  2.  cd.,  xix.  87; 
cp.  the  later  version:  Alf  laila,  Cairo  1 306,  ii. 
206 — 208),  early  Christian  legends  like  that  of 
the  seven  sleepers  (al-Kftll,  loc.  cit.,  i.  61  et  seq.\ 
cp.  Alitt .  d.  Sent.  f.  or  Sprachen,  Iv.,  228;  dc 
Gocjc  in  Verst,  en  Afededcel.  d.  Koninkl.  Ah.  van 
Hr ctcnsch.,  Afd.  Istt.,  scr.  4,  iii.,  Amsterdam,  1900, 
p.  9 — 33),  and  Persian  heroic  stories  like  those 
with  which  Nadr  b.  Harith  of  Mekka  rivalled  the 
pious  talcs  of  the  prophet. 

Muhammad  not  only  demanded  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  a  renunciation  of  the  old  Bcdawl  ideals: 
he  brought  a  new  element  into  their  lives,  and 
incidentally  created  a  new  literary  form;  the 
influence  of  the  Kor’än  on  the  further  development 
was  however  only  indirect:  for  owing  to  its 
claim  to  divine  origin  it  excluded  all  possibilities 
of  imitation  for  a  large  public  (cp.  Goldzihcr,  in 
the  Zcitschr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgen l.  Gcscllsch.  xxix, 
640;  xxxii,  383;  Thorbecke,  ibid.,  xxxi,  176; 
Goldzihcr,  Muh .  Stud.,  ii.  403  on  ai-Macarrl’s 
imitation).  The  form  of  the  KoPan  was  probably 
not  entirely  new.  The  short  clauses  of  the  earlier 
revelations,  borne  on  a  free,  gliding  rythm  and 
connected  together  by  the  single  rhyme,  must  have 


been  closely  akin  to  the  saff  of  the  old  sooth¬ 
sayers  (kähin).  But  their  contents,  the  intimately 
personal  struggle  of  the  soul  for  its  own  salva¬ 
tion  and  that  of  mankind,  was  something  that 
Arabia  had  never  known  before.  Even  when  calm 
reflexion  had  taken  the  place  of  ecstatic  emotion 
and  the  prophet  strove  to  gain  the  attention  of 
his  people  by  means  of  stories,  and  finally  when 
the  revelation  had  become  a  mere  form  for  laws 
and  ordinances,  its  language  must  still  have  ex¬ 
cited  the  admiration  of  the  Arabs.  If  we  are  not 
always  able  to  share  this  admiration,  this  is  due 
to  the  fact,  that  our  appreciation  is  affected  by 
the  often  very  serious  distortion  of  subjects  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us  from  other  sources. 

The  Kor'dn  did  not  exercise  any  influence  on 
poetry;  on  the  contrary  as  its  language  betrayed 
its  dialectical  peculiarities  even  in  the  consonantal 
orthography  which  became  the  norm  for  the  en¬ 
tire  later  literature,  it  was  necessary  to  adapt  it 
in  some  points,  especially  the  vocalization,  to  the 
language  of  the  poets  which  once  for  all  had 
come  to  be  accepted  as  a  model  of  unquestioned 
authority. 

Muhammad  not  without  reason  saw  in  the  poets 
the  chief  representatives  of  an  ideal  of  life  hos¬ 
tile  to  his  own,  yet  he  was  forced  to  a  certain 
extent  to  acknowledge  their  power,  which  he 
therefore  sought  to  make  subservient  to  his  own 
ends;  to  his  court-poet  Hassän  b.  Thäbit  [q.  v.] 
fell  the  task  of  championing  his  masters  claims 
against  the  Bedawis  in  their  own  language;  and 
the  greatest  poets  among  his  contemporaries,  al- 
Acshä  and  Kacb  the  son  of  Zuhair,  put  their  art 
at  his  disposal,  the  former  voluntarily,  the  latter 
not  without  urgent  pressure. 

Among  the  faithful,  however,  the  prophet’s 
dislike  of  poetry  gradually  became  the  prevailing 
attitude,  and  the  new  aims  which  he  had  put 
before  his  nation  fully  engaged  their  energies 
with  the  result,  that  the  poets  were  kept  in  the 
background  in  the-  public  life  of  the  early  cali¬ 
phate;  the  cynical  parasite  al-IIutaPa  hardly 
helped  to  raise  them  in  the  public  esteem.  The 
Bedawis  however  refused  to  yield  up  their  delight 
in  song  and  story  and  it  appears  that  the  great 
Arab  migration  created  a  kind  of  epic  poem 
consisting  of  ballads  which  were  put  in  the 
mouths  of  the  heroes  themselves  (see  Wellhausen, 
Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,  vi.,  49). 

In  the  Umaiyad  period,  after  the  intoxication 
of  religious  enthusiasm  had  gradually  passed  away 
and  the  Arab  nobles  following  the  example  of 
the  caliphs  had  returned  to  their  old  ideals  of 
life,  poetry  also  regained  its  old  promi¬ 
nence.  The  only  people  of  intellectual  eminence 
still  remaining  at  that  time  in  the  mother-country 
were  the  representatives  of  the  old  Mckkan  fami¬ 
lies  now  eclipsed  by  the  Umaiyads,  and  the  pious 
zealots  of  Medina  who  looked  upon  their  rulers 
as  worldly  usurpers  and  enemies  of  the  theocracy. 
But  even  these  twro  classes  had  been  considerably 
influenced  by  the  changed  circumstances  of  the 
time.  The  enormous  fortunes  brought  to  the  old 
families  by  the  conquests  had  undermined  the 
simplicity  of  manners  which  before  Muhammad 
had  prevailed  even  in  a  comparatively  prosperous 
town  like  Mekka.  Al-Ahwas  there  cultivated  erotic 
poetry  and  the  Persian  Ydnus  composed  his  new 
tunes  which  raised  music  to  the  level  demanded 
by  a  more  refined  aesthetic  sense.  Refinement  and 
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luxury  now  mated  in  Arabia  itself  a  new 
erotic  poetry,  the  chief  representatives  of 
which  were  the  Mckkans  cOmar  b.  Abl  Rabfa 
and  al-Härith  b.  JChälid,  both  of  the  tribe  of 
Makj}zHm,  cAbd  Allah  b.  Kais  al-RuVaiyat,  and 
the  Umaiyad  cAbd  Allah  b.  ‘Omar  al-‘ArdjI. 
Their  art  was  gladly  received  even  in  pious 
Medina  which,  as  the  residence  of  many  of  the 
discontented  old  chiefs,  rivalled  Mekka  in  the 
elegancies  of  life;  it  was  at  Mekka  about  the  year 
70  (689)  that  ‘Al»d  al-IIakam  al-JJjumahl  opened 
a  room  for  reading  and  games  (Aghanl,  iv.  52). 
The  new  art  even  penetrated  to  the  ranks  of  the 
people  and  among  the  Bedawls  it  l>ecame  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  names  of  Kais  b.  Sharlh,  Maçljnün 
and  Djamil. 

Syria  and  IrS^  for  a  long  time  kept  aloof 
from  these  frivolities.  The  old  tribal  feuds 
had  broken  out  with  renewed  fury  in  the  struggle 
for  new  settlements  in  these  colonies,  and  found 
an  echo  in  the  works  of  the  poets.  Al-Akhtal, 
Uijarlr  and  Karazdak  and  numerous  lesser  poets 
helped  to  stir  the  passions  with  their  satires, 
and  at  the  same  time  assisted  the  men  in  power 
with  their  influence  on  public  opinion: 
thus  al-Akhtal  served  the  Umaiyads,  who  saw  no 
objection  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and 
1  >jartr  their  governor  Hadjdj;Vlj.  Syria  was  also 
the  home  of  Dhu  ’1-Kumma,  the  last  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  old  camel-poetry  which  with  him  had 
already  become  a  conventional  mannerism.  Similar 
tendencies  are  represented  by  Aba  Nadjm  and 
‘Adjdjädj  and  the  lattcrs  son  Ru’ba,  who  applied 
the  iambic  metre,  redjez ,  which  until  then  had 
only  been  used-  for  occasional  pieces,  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  old  kaslda;  the  simplicity 
of  the  metrical  form  was  compensated  for  in 
their  art  by  a  proportionately  greater  artificiality 
of  language,  and  especially  a  grotesque  use  of 
all  the  wealth  of  the  vocabulary  including  its 
most  far-fctchcd  elements. 

At  the  court  of  the  Umaiyads  the  new  erotic 
poetry  did  not  find  a  place  until  the  time  of 
their  decline.  Under  al-Walld  b.  cAl»d  al-Malik 
the  Yemenite  Waddäh  wrote  at  Damascus  his 
songs  addressed  to  Rawda  (one  in  stichomythia 
typical  of  the  new  manner  AghanJy  vi.  35)  and 
to  the  wife  of  the  caliph,  which  in  the  end  cost 
him  his  life.  In  the  same  style  the  later  caliph 
al-Walld  sang  the  praise  of  his  sister-in-law  Sal- 
mä;  the  same  poet  also  cultivated  the  drinking- 
song,  with  preference  even  to  erotic  poetry,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  model  of  ‘Adi  b.  Zaid,  to  whose  poems 
he  had  been  introduced  by  his  cup-companion, 
the  ‘Ibaditc  al-Käsim  b.  al-Tufail. 

After  the  ‘Abbas  ids  had  put  an  end  to  the 
glory  of  the  Arab  empire,  all  culture  and  civili¬ 
zation  became  concentrated  in  the  cities  of  ‘Irak 
while  the  desert  sank  back  into  deepest  barbarism  : 
at  this  stage  the  new  poetry  became  uni¬ 
versally  predominant.  The  Persians  who 
had  carried  the  new  dynasty  to  power  and  now 
retained  the  power  themselves  for  a  long  period, 
had  no  taste  for  the  old  poetry  of  the  Bedawls, 
but  responded  eagerly  to  the  familiar  theme  of 
the  celebration  of  love  and  wine.  The 
predominance  of  the  Arabic  language  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  secured  for  many  centuries  by  the  religion 
of  Islam,  and  could  not  be  undermined  by  Per¬ 
sian;  it  is  only  in  jest  that  poets  occasionally 
venture  to  introduce  Persian  words  or  even  Per¬ 


sian  lines  in  their  Arabic  verses  (see  £>jâhiç, 
BayJhiy  Cairo,  1313«  l  p.  61).  But  Persian  re* 
finement  and  elegance  dominated  the  poetry 
as  well  as  the  life  of  the  ‘Abbäsid  civilization  in 
its  prime.  The  art  of  al-Walld  was  transplanted 
to  the  court  of  al-MansOr  by  Muff  b.  Iyfts;  and 
it  found  its  highest  perfection  in  the  art  of  al- 
‘Abbis  b.  al-Ahnaf,  a  native  of  (Choräsän  who 
introduced  the  Persian  form  of  the  tenzon  into 
erotic  poetry  (see  Brockel  mann  in  Mélanges  Hart¬ 
wig  Derenbourg, ,  Paris  1 909,  p.  231),  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  Aba  Nuwâs,  the  son  of  a  Persian  mother 
who  became  the  greatest  poet  in  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage.  The  influence  of  the  latter  persisted  for 
centuries;  his  model  was  followed  by  the  innu¬ 
merable  singers  of  the  joy  of  life,  who  after  the 
decay  of  the  central  power  represented  at  the 
courts  of  the  governors  and  princes  from  l\ho- 
rasan  to  Spain,  the  joyous  Persian  ideal  of  life, 
which  also  dominated  the  fine  arts. 

But  the  old  aspirations  of  the  purely  Arabic 
literary  art  had  not  yet  died  away:  the  foreigners 
themselves  who,  as  pointed  out  below,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  Arabic 
language,  at  the  same  time  brought  aliout  a  re¬ 
naissance  of  Arabic  poetry.  The  an¬ 
cients  were  praised  as  the  unequalled 
models  not  only  of  the  language  but  also  of 
esthetic  beauty,  which  critics  strove  to  analyse 
scientifically  :  it  thus  became  the  fashion  to  imi¬ 
tate  them.  Even  Aba  Nuwäs  who  amuses  himself 
by  ridiculing  the  stiff  manner  of  the  old  Bedawl 
bards,  cannot  escape  their  influence  in  his  pane¬ 
gyrics  and  poems  öf  the  chase.  This  influence  is 
still  more  pronounced  in  the  works  of  the  ‘Ab- 
basid  prince  Ibn  al-Muctazz,  who  made  the  an¬ 
cient  poets  the  subject  of  scholarly  research,  and 
of  Aba  Tamrmlm  and  his  pupil  al-Buhturf,  both 
of  the  tribe  of  Taiy  (cp.  the  formers  instructions 
in  al-Husrfs  Zahr  al-UJub  on  the  margin  of  the 
c/&/,  Cairo,  1 305,  i.  1 08  et  seql).  Al-MutanabbI, 
the  panegyrist  of  Saif  al-Dawla,  similarly  follows 
the  paths  of  the  ancients,  though  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  mannerisms  of  his  imagery  fre¬ 
quently  violate  our  canons  of  taste.  Although  he 
met  with  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of 
contemporary  critics  (cp.  the  severe  criticism  of 
al-‘AskarI,  Kitâb  al-{inî?atain,  Stambul  1320, 
p.  1 1 9,  4),  later  generations  regarded  him  as  the 
last  of  the  great  poets,  and  his  dlwärf  is  still 
read  and  highly  esteemed  even  in  distant  ‘OmJn 
(see  Reinhardt,  Ein  arabischer  Dialekt  gespr .  in 
Oman  und  Zanzibar ,  Berlin,  1894,  p.  xiii).  His  con¬ 
temporary,  the  prince  Aba  Firäs,  possibly  appeals 
to  us  more  directly  owing  to  the  personal  touches 
contained  in  some  of  his  poems,  but  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  aims  of  his  art  he  is  his  inferior,  and  of 
the  countless  number  of  the  later  imitators  of 
Mutanabbf  no  one  has  equalled  him  (cp.  Gold- 
ziher,  Abhandlungen  sur  arab.  Philologie ,  L, 
122— 174). 

A  single  new  literary  form  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  imitators  of  the  1  ancients. 
In  the  early  period  epic  subjects,  the  stories  of 
heroes,  had  found  expression  only  in  prose  in  a 
polished  style  full  of  conceits:  the  later  develop¬ 
ment  both  of  the  elegy  and  the  panegyric  style 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  kind  of  epic  narra¬ 
tive  in  verse.  The  sad  events  which  happened 
at  Baghdad  in  the  year  197  (812)  were  told  by 
al-Khuzaiml  in  a  long  feaslda  (Tabari,  Hi.  873 — 
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880);  Iba  al-MuHaxx  celebrated  the  deeds  of  his 
uncle  al-MuTaijld  as  prince  and  ruler  in  an  heroic 
poem  (ed.  by  Lang,  Zeit  sc  kr.  d.  Deutsch .  Mor¬ 
gen!.  Gacllsc h .,  Ix.,  563  et  seq .,  xli.,  23a  et 
seq.).  But  these  beginnings  did  not  lead  to  any 
fruitful  development.  Ibn  ‘Abdön’s  famous  poem 
on  the  fall  of  the  Af{asids  employs  only  allusions, 
like  the  South-Arabian  fcaslda:  and  other  similar 
poems  of  Spanish  origin,  which  for  the  most  part 
are  no  longer  extant,  like  that  of  Tammän  b.  ‘Al¬ 
bania  on  the  history  of  Spain  and  the  works  of 
Yahyä  b.  Hakam  and  AbQ  'fälib  (Schack,  Poesie 
und  Kunst  der  Araber  in  Spaniets  und  Sizilien , 
ii.,  87)  seem  to  have  been  no  more  than  rhymed 
chronicles  in  the  style  of  Ibn  cAbd  Rabbihi’s 
redjet  poem  on  the  wars  of  cA1m1  al-Kahmän  b. 
Muhammad  (//*</,  it.,  288 — 303);  in  such  works, 
as  well  as  in  numerous  other  didactic  poems,  the 
iambic  metre  was  used  only  as  a  mnemonic  help, 
not  as  an  artistic  form  of  a.*slhctic  value.  It  was 
not  until  a  very  much  later  period  that  parts  of 
the  romances  of  heroism  and  chivalry  which  had 
sprung  from  ancient  Arabic  stories,  were  put  into 
metrical  form  by  professional  rhapsodists. 

Much  greater  prominence  was  achieved  by  an¬ 
other  branch  of  poetical  art,  religious  poetry 
which  in  its  first  beginnings  also  goes  back  to 
the  prc-islàmic  period.  Under  the  early  caliphs 
and  the  l’ mai  y  ads  religious  sentiment  and  poetical 
form  were  still  mutually  exclusive,  and  the  poems 
of  the  Sht'itcs  KutJjaiyir  cAzza  and  al-Kumait 
strike  a  political  rather  than  a  religious  note.  Rut 
the  civilization  developed  in  the  towns  of  ‘Irak 
favoured  the  influx  of  numerous  foreign,  espe¬ 
cially  Persian  ideas  into  the  intellectual  range  of 
lshlm  which  in  its  original  state  did  not  give 
much  encouragement  to  the  emotional  clement: 
and  it  was  here  that  poetry  took  possession  of 
the  held  of  religion.  In  the  meditations  of  Salih 
b.  cAIk1  al-Kuddus,  who  was  executed  as  a  heretic 
in  167  (783)  in  the  reign  of  al-Mnhdl,  we  find 
the  Persian  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
out  of  light  and  darkness  (see  Goldzihcr  in 
Transactions  of  the  qtft  int.  eongr.  of  orient.,  ii., 
104 — 122).  His  contemporary  Bashkir  b.  Rurd  in 
his  poems  openly  confessed  to  his  adherence  to 
the  Mazdayazna  faith.  The  religious  policy  of  the 
€Abbäsids  however  protected  Islam  against  the 
flood  of  heretical  doctrines,  and  when  Abu  ’l-cAlä- 
hiya  in  the  second  period  of  his  poetical  activity 
turned  to  religious  meditations  couched  in  simple 
popular  language,  the  only  fault  that  could  be 
found  with  his  orthodoxy  was  that  his  pessi¬ 
mism  did  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the  hope 
of  resurrection.  I’cssimism  is  also  the  prevalent 
mood  in  al-Ma'arrfs  Lu züm  via  lam  yalzam ,  the 
work  of  his  mature  age,  which  however  achieves 
its  main  effects  by  means  of  artificial  conceits  in 
the  use  of  language.  It  was  not  until  a  late 
period  that  mysticism  began  to  make  use  of 
the  poetical  form;  cOmar  b.  al-Fârid  has  hardly 
any  predecessors  worth  mentioning,  and  he  him¬ 
self  created  the  form  which  since  then  has  been 
regarded  as  classical. 

During  the  last  seven  centuries  no 
original  idea  has  made  its  appearance 
in  poetry  in  its  artistic  form;  poetical  activity 
finds  an  outlet  in  countless  badtlyas ,  poems  in 
praise  of  the  prophet  on  the  model  of  the  Purda 
of  Kacb  b.  Zuhair  and  its  pendant  by  ol-RusIrl; 
their  chief  object  consists  in  the  endeavour  to 


leave  unused  no  artistic  effect  sanctioned  by 
rhetoric. 

Among  the  people,  it  is  true,  the  art  of  song 
had  not  died  out,  but  the  Educated'  for  the  most 
part  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  take  any 
notice  of  the  fact;  thus  it  is  only  in  a  casual 
allusion  that  Ibn  al-Atfilr  ( al-Ma&al  al-siPir, 
RüläV,  1282,  p.  46,  4)  refers  to  songs  in  po¬ 
pular  metres  which  were  sung  in  Baghdad 
during  street  processions  at  night  in  the  month 
of  Ramadan.  Among  the  people  the  Jpislda  with 
its  single  rhyme  running  through  the  whole  poem 
was  replaced  by  a  strophic  form  by  means 
of  which  it  was  possible  to  attain  more  pleasing 
musical  effects.  In  Spain  this  new  poetical  form 
was  introduced  into  literature,  ‘t’bâda  b.  Ma*  al- 
Samä5,  the  court  poet  of  thecÄmirids  of  Valencia 
who  died  in  422  (1031),  created  a  definite  form 
for  strophic  poetry,  tawslnh ,  which  until  then 
had  only  been  cultivated  by  the  people,  and 
transferred  it  from  the  popular  dialect  to  that  of 
literary  art.  He  retained  however  the  freer  metres 
inseparable  from  the  strophic  structure,  and  in 
consequence  this  form  of  art  remained  preserved 
from  the  narrow  trammels  of  a  language  following 
exclusively  the  paths  of  the  ancients.  In  point  of 
subject-matter  however  the  muwashsjiah  did  not 
differ  to  any  extent  from  the  older  poetry;  from 
erotic  poetry,  which  had  been  its  popular  basis, 
it  was  soon  transferred  to  the  other  traditional 
themes  of  poetic  art,  and  even  pious  meditations 
were  frequently  clothed  in  the  form  of  the  mti- 
washsjtah.  From  the  West  the  new  art  migrated 
at  an  early  date  to  the  Fast  where  Ibn  Sana5  al- 
Mulk,  a  contemporary  of  Saladin,  was  its  first 
recognised  representative.  Rut  the  intellectual 
desolation  which  befell  the  Muslim  countries  in 
consequence  of  the  Mongol  devastation,  did  not 
exempt  this  artistic  form  from  the  general  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  muwasjtshah  degenerated  to  an 
insipid  play  with  empty  phrases  (see  M.  Hart¬ 
mann,  Das  arabische  Strophengedicht ;  I  Das  Mu - 
wash  shah,  Weimar,  1897).  A  hundred  years  after 
cL’baida  his  fellow  countryman  Ibn  Kuzmän  (q.  v.] 
made  the  bold  attempt  to  introduce  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people  together  with  the  po¬ 
pular  form  of  the  zadjal  into  literature;  but  he 
found  no  successor  worth  mentioning  to  continue 
his  work.  It  was  not  until  500  years  later,  in 
1098  (1687)  that  the  Egyptian  Yusuf  al-Shirblnl 
once  more  used  the  popular  dialect  in  his  J/azs 
al-kuhuf,  a  satire  on  his  fellow-countrymen;  and 
the  desire  to  use  the  language  of  the  people  for 
the  treatment  of  serious  literary  subjects  did  not 
arise  in  Egypt  until  the  xix.  century.  In  ven¬ 
turing  on  this  bold  undertaking  Muhammed  b. 
cOthman  Üjaläl  committed  the  mistake  of  choosing 
not  national  subjects,  but  French  materials  — 
Molicre’s  comedies  —  which  failed  to  appeal  to 
the  people,  in  spite  of  the  ingenuity  with  which 
he  adapted  them  to  Egyptian  surroundings. 

Prose  as  a  medium  of  artistic  expression  was 
of  much  slower  growth  than  poetry,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  art  of  oratory  already 
zealously  cultivated  in  the  time  of  paganism  found 
most  favourable  conditions  for  its  development 
in  Isläm  with  its  institution  of  the  khutba  deli¬ 
vered  in  each  community  on  the  Friday  of  every 
week.  Rut  it  was  only  on  special  occasions  that 
it  was  found  desirable  to  preserve  these  speeches 
for  posterity,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
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addresses  delivered  by  the  governors  of  ‘Irfifc, 
Ziyàd  and  al-Hadjdjadj,  on  their  accession  to 
office.  Collections  of  sermons  are  first  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Kbäridjites  (see  Well- 
bausen,  Oppositionsparteien,  p.  53,  n.  3).  The 
rhetorical  epistle  as  a  literary  form  was  created 
by  cAbd  al-Hamld  al-Asghar  [q.  v.]  who  died  in 
132  (749)  at  liiislr  in  Egypt  (Goldziher,  Abhund - 
tun  gen  zur  arab .  Philologie ,  i.  66,  n.  4).  Hut  it 
was  left  to  the  literary  circle  of  Saif  al-Dawla  to 
cultivate  sermons  and  epistles  for  the  first  time 
from  a  purely  artistic  interest:  Halab  was  not 
only  the  home  of  the  preacher  11m  Nubâta,  it 
also  received  the  cpistolograplicr  Abü  Haler  al- 
Kh*arizmf,  though  the  restless  roving  spirit  of 
the  latter  prevented  him  from  settling  at  the 
court  of  any  of  the  Eastern  rulers.  The  letters  of 
al-Kh*ärizmI  had  on  the  whole  been  restricted 
in  their  choice  of  subjects  to  literary  themes,  but 
the  style  to  which  he  had  given  popularity,  soon 
found  its  way  into  official  correspondence.  As 
with  the  statesmen  of  the  Italian  renaissance  it 
became  the  ambition  of  the  diplomatists  of  the 
cAbbasids  as  well  as  the  petty  rulers,  to  clothe 
even  the  dry  matters  of  official  business  in  an 
elegant  literary  form.  Prominent  representatives 
of  this  were  Ibrähfm  b.  lliläl,  the  secretary  of 
the  lluyid  ‘Izz  al-Dawla,  and  al-Kâdi  ’1-Eadil,  the 
secretary  of  Saladin.  Hut  the  epistolary  style  with 
its  pointed  antitheses  was  peculiarly  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  becoming  corrupted  and  this  showed 
itself  most  clearly  when  it  was  applied  to  histo¬ 
rical  works  as  was  done  by  aKOtbl  and  al-Kätib 
al-Isfahänl  in  their  works  on  the  deeds  of  Mah¬ 
mud  of  Ghazna  and  of  Saladïn.  It  is  true  however 
that  Arab  sobriety  of  intellect  soon  rejected  this 
aberration  of  taste,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  almost  destroyed  the  faculty  for  the  writing 
of  objective  history. 

A  subject  adopted  to 'this  style  was  discovered 
by  Hadic  al-Zaman  al-llamadhatil,  a  younger  con¬ 
temporary  of  aI-K_hwarizml,  in  the  ma  luma  or 
beggars  address  (see  A.  Mcz,  Abulkasim,  ein 
bagdäder  Sittenbild,  Heidelberg,  1902,  p.  XXIII, 
et  seq.)  which  had  first  been  introduced  into 
literature  by  al-Djähiz  (quoted  by  Haihakl,  cd. 
Schwally,  p.  623  et  seq .).  As  in  imperial  Rome 
the  enormous  social  contrasts  existing  in  the 
towns  of  cIrak,  especially  Haghdäd,  created  a  vast 
proletariate  of  parasites  spunging  on  the  court 
and  the  wealthy  merchants.  Out  of  this  there 
arose  a  class  of  Hohemian  men  of  letters:  men 
who  had  acquired  the  whole  stock  of  scholarship 
and  learning  created  by  the  philologists,  and  who 
wandering  from  town  to  town  throughout  the 
whole  empire  indulged  their  disinclination  to 
serious  work  and  their  love  of  adventure,  al- 
llamadhänl,  himself  an  example  of  this  type,  gave 
it  literary  immortality.  A  century  later  the  literary 
form  of  the  makarna  was  revived  by  al-Harîri, 
who  developed  it  to  its  utmost  perfection.  Hut  in 
the  clumsy  hands  of  later  imitators  the  graceful 
lightness  of  style  degenerated  into  a  mere  pretext 
for  displaying  stores  of  empty  learning. 

Literary  entertainments  of  this  type  made  no 
appeal  to  the  people  which  yearned  for  plot  and 
incident.  Their  taste  was  gratified  hy  the  huff 7/, 
story-tellers  of  the  streets,  whose  exis¬ 
tence  is  attested  by  Ibn  Sacd  v.  148,  3  as  early 
as  the  3rd  generation  after  cOmar.  Originally  their 
materials  were  drawn  from  Koranic  legends,  which 


they  vulgarized  and  distorted  to  a  boundless  ex¬ 
tent;  but  as  early  as  the  Umaiyad  period  new 
subjects  were  introduced  by  the  two  Southern 
Arabs  cUbaid  b.  Sharya  and  Wahb  b.  Munabbih, 
who  embellished  elements  of  Jewish  and  Yemenite 
tradition  with  the  products  of  their  own  imagi¬ 
nation.  Scholars  for  a  long  time  regarded  this 
pseudo-tradition  with  contempt,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  v.  (xi.)  century  that  it  was  given  lite¬ 
rary  form  by  al-Kisl^  and  al-Th^labl. 

The  predominance  of  the  Persian  element  in 
life  and  poetry  which  began  under  the  first  cAb- 
bftsids,  soon  had  the  result  of  making  the  literary 
inheritance  of  the  Pchlcvi  language 
accessible  to  the  Arabs.  The  Persian  KOzbih, 
called  as  Muslim  cAl>d  Allah  b.  al-MukafTac,  trans¬ 
lated  the  Pihodui-N ante,  an  account  of  Persian 
history  embellished  with  many  moralizing  spee¬ 
ches,  which  probably  was  composed  in  the  time 
of  the  last  Yczdcdjird,  and  which  also  forms  the 
basis  of  Eirdawsi’s  Shah-Name.  This,  together 
with  a  number  of  similar  works,  at  a  later  stage 
became  the  basis  of  a  political  literature  which 
found  an  extensive  development  in  numerous 
‘manuals  for  kings’.  Still  greater  was  the  influence 
exerted  by  his  translation  of  the  Pehlcvi  version 
of  the  Pancatantra,  an  Indian  manual  for  kings, 
under  the  title  of  Kalila  wa  Dimna,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  translations  of  the  Huddhist 
romance  of  Barlaam  and  Joasaph  and  the  story 
of  the  seven  wazlrs.  The  new  discovery  of  these 
materials  led  temporarily  to  an  exaggerated  va¬ 
luation  of  all  non-Arab  elements.  Aramxans, 
Persians  and  Spaniards  who,  in  spite  of  their 
acceptance  of  Islam,  for  a  long  time  had  found 
no  more  than  haughty  toleration  in  the  Arab 
empire,  thought  that  their  time  had  come  for 
taking  revenge  on  their  old  oppressors  in  the 
field  of  literature  also,  by  comparing  their  achie¬ 
vements  with  those  of  the  old  civilization  of 
Western  Asia  and  depreciating  them  accordingly. 
Hut  the  efforts  of  the  sfufûbiya  (cp.  Goldziher, 
Muh.  Studien,  i.  147 — 208;  Zeitsehr .  d.  Deutsch . 
Morgenl.  Gesellsch .,  liii.  601  et  seq.)  were  una¬ 
vailing  to  undermine  the  pre-eminence  of  Arabic 
which  was  based  on  the  sanctity  of  the  Kor5än, 
especially  as  their  literary  tendencies  usually 
went  hand  in  hand  with  religious  heresy,  which 
was  opposed  by  the  government  from  political 
motives,  if  from  no  others.  • 

A  new  species  of  literature  arose  out  of 
the  combination  of  Indo-Persian  wisdom 
with  the  crystallized  tradition  of  the  old 
poetry  and  Hedawl  stories  and  with  the 
general  philosophical  results  of  Greek 
literature,  which  had  been  made  accessible 
to  the  Arabs  during  the  same  period:  this  was 
the  adab,  destined  to  provide  the  man  of  the 
world  with  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  wise 
conduct  of  life  in  an  entertaining  form.  The  real 
creator  of  this  form  of  literature  is  al-Ujâhiz,  an 
author  whose  range  of  interests  is  extraordinarily 
wide.  lie  is  attracted  not  only  by  the  oratory  of 
the  Arabs,  the  superiority  of  which  he  defends 
untiringly  against  the  pretensions  of  the  ihifülnya  : 
he  describes  the  peculiarities  of  foreign  nationa¬ 
lities  with  the  same  relish  with  which  he  exposes 
the  evils  of  the  social  and  economic  organization 
of  the  towns.  There  is  no  attempt  at  a  systematic 
exposition:  his  chief  work,  the  Book  of  Beasts, 
mingles  Arab,  Greek,  and  Persian  tradition  with 
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many  observations  of  hit  own  which  bear  witness 
to  his  vivid  interest  in  things.  His  works,  as  well 
as  those  of  Ibn  al-Mufeaffa',  were  largely  exploited 
by  Ibn  Kotaiba,  a  somewhat  younger  contempo¬ 
rary,  who  made  it  his  aim  to  provide  the  secre¬ 
taries  (kuttab^  the  predecessors  of  the  later 
ntuni/iY s,  with  the  store  of  literary  and  historical 
learning  required  in  the  exercise  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.  lie  thus  became  the  creator  of  the  adab  of 
the  schools.  His  chief  work  are  the  10  books  of 
the  *  LJy  tin  al-akhfutry  to  which  his  other  writings 
were  only  intended  as  supplements;  it  not  only 
became  the  model  of  countless  later  works  in 
respect  of  the  arrangement  of  its  subject  matter, 
but  was  recklessly  plagiarised  by  their  authors, 
especially  the  Spaniard  Dm  'Ahd  Kabbihi  in  hisVL/. 

The  courts  were  not  always  content  with  the 
universally  harmless  diversion  offered  by  this 
literature.  The  harem  life  which  had  found  its 
full  development  under  the  cAbbäsids  at  Baghdad, 
favoured  the  tendency  already  appearing  in  the 
ancient  satiric  poetry  of  the  Arabs,  to  enlarge 
with  relish  on  sexual  matters:  this  subject 
seems  to  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  evening 
entertainments  at  the  court  of  the  caliphs,  so 
that  a  courtier  of  Mutawakkil  could  without  scru¬ 
ples  dedicate  a  book  of  obscene  jests  to  the 
latter.  The  f/ikaya  of  Abu  ’1-Mutahhar  al-Azdi,  a 
picture  of  Baghdad  manners,  shows  moreover 
that  the  middle  classes  maintained  no  higher 
standard  on  this  point.  Following  the  Indian 
example  it  became  the  fashion  to  put  these 
matters  in  a  pscudo-scicntific  setting,  and  after 
writings  of  this  kind  had  been  translated  from 
the  Sanskrit  (sec  al-J_>jahiz,  IJayawTtn ,  vii.  70,  l5) 
and  following  on  the  systematic  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  Ibn  Kulaita,  the  ars  aniatoria  took  its 
place  in  the  rcgtilar  repertoire  of  writers  on  me¬ 
dicine;  most  of  these  works  are  dedicated  to 
rulers  or  wazlrs. 

The  people  on  the  other  hand  had  more 
taste  for  the  Indo-l’ersian  fairy-tales,  in 
which  the  erotic  interest  on  the  whole  takes  a 
secondary  place.  As  early  as  the  iii.  (ix.)  century 
the  Persian  work  Hezâr  efsane  (the  1000  stories) 
was  translated  from  Pchlcvi  into  Arabic,  and  be¬ 
came  the  kernel  of  the  Arabian  Nights  [cp.  ALF 
la  1  la  wa-lailaJ.  The  stories  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  with  certainty  as  belonging  to  this  kernel, 
viz.  the  introduction,  the  stories  of  thc|  fisherman 
and  the  ]>jinn,  Hasan  of  Basra,  prince  Badr  and 
princess  Jjjawhar  of  Samandal,  Ardcshir  and 
Hayât  al-Nufûs,  Kamar  al-Zamiln  and  BudQr,  all 
seem  to  go  back  to  Indian  sources.  These  are 
the  talcs  which  occupy  the  highest  place  from 
the  point  of  view  of  true  poetic  value,  subtlety 
in  the  assigning  of  motives  and  unity  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  which  for  this  reason  established 
the  fame  of  the  collection.  At  Baghdad  this 
kernel  was  amplified  by  a  second  group  of  sto¬ 
ries,  conceived  in  a  Semitic  spirit,  the  merit  of 
which  does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  unfolding 
of  a  definite  plot  which  holds  the  attention  all 
through,  but  rather  in  numerous  subtle  traits  of 
wit  and  irony:  to  this  class  belong  the  novels  of 
middle  class  life,  usually  founded  on  a  love  story, 
the  plot  of  which  is  frequently  solved  by  the 
appearance  of  Ilärun  al-Kashld  as  deus  ex  ma¬ 
china.  A  third  group  of  stories  was  added  at 
Cairo  (see  Noldekc,  Zeitsehr .  d.  Deutsch.  Morgen!. 
Gesellsch .,  xlii.  69);  this  consists  of  the  exploits 


of  rogues  and  sallies  of  wit  which  frequently 
expose  the  dishonesty  and  corruption  of  govern* 
ment  officials.  In  these  Egyptian  stories  the  su¬ 
pernatural  and  fantastic  element  again  plays  an 
important  part.  But  whereas  in  the  older  tales  ot 
Aryan  origin  spirits  and  demons  take  a  human 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  heroes,  as  e.  g.  in  the 
case  of  Hasan  of  Basra,  the  supernatural  element 
in  the  Egyptian  stories  is  inseparable  from  a 
talisman,  and  its  effects  are  beneficial  or  the  op¬ 
posite,  like  those  of  a  blind  natural  force,  without 
distinguishing  between  the  persons  into  whose 
hands  it  may  have  fallen:  this  is  exemplified  for 
instance  by  Aladdin’s  wonderful  lamp.  Finally, 
in  order  to  complete  the  number  of  1001  nights, 
the  story  of  cOmar  al-Nocm5n  was  added,  a  ro¬ 
mance  of  chivalry,  which  is  attested  as  belonging 
to  the  Nights  as  early  as  the  xvi.  century  by  the 
Tubingen  ms.  N°.  32,  furthermore  Sindbäd’s  ad¬ 
venturous  travels,  the  origin  of  wich  may  be  put 
at  Basra  towards  the  year  300,  the  stories  of  the 
7,  the  10  and  the  40  wazlrs  related  to  Kalila  and 
Dimna,  the  ancient  Semitic  story  of  Haidar,  and 
a  number  of  love-stories  like  that  of  the  slave-girl 
Tawaddud,  all  of  which  were  at  the  same  time 
handed  down  independently  of  the  collection. 
The  latter  probably  received  its  present  form  in 
Fgypt  during  the  first  half  of  the  Mamliik  period, 
not  apparently  at  the  hands  of  a  single  editor, 
but  as  the  work  of  many  generations  of  profes¬ 
sional  story-tellers. 

Out  of  the  national  traditions  of  the  BedawTs 
the  luxuriant  imagination  of  many  generations 
created  the  great  romances  of  chivalry, 
viz.  the  Sira t  c Antar  which  seems  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  its  present  form  during  the  wars  against 
the  crusaders,  the  Straf  l±hj  ’ l-Ilimme  (these  two 
as  well  as  the  romance  of  Alexander,  and  the 
stories  of  Battftl,  of  cAnkä"  and  of  Taraf  b.  Law* 
ilhan  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  vi.  =  xii.  century;  see  Steinschneider,  Die 
arab .  Lit.  d.  Juden ,  p.  187),  the  Sir  at  Abi  Zahl 
tua  Dani  Hi  là  l,  Saif  Dhu  V-  Yezeny  and  the  ro¬ 
mantic  story  of  the  sultan  al-Zähir  Baibars,  the 
contents  of  which  may  most  conveniently  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  Ahlwardt,  Verzeichnis  der  arab.  I/ss. 
der  Kgl.  Hi  bl.  y  p.  69  et  seq. 

It  was  also  during  the  Mamluk  period  that  the 
shadow-play  was  introduced  into  Egypt,  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  far  East  which  since  then  has  become 
a  favourite  form  of  entertainment  throughout  the 
Muslim  world:  previous  to  the  xix.  century  it  was 
the  only  form  of  dramatic  representation  known 
to  the  Arabs.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  literary 
tradition,  dominated  as  it  is  by  the  narrow  spirit 
of  the  schools,  refers  to  it  only  in  casual  allusions, 
and  the  attempt  of  the  physician  Muhammad  b. 
Dftniyâl  [q.  v.]  to  adapt  both  language  and  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  form  of  play  to  the  taste  of  the  upper 
classes  found  no  successors.  The  cultivation  of  the 
shadow-play  was  left  to  the  lower  classes,  and  it 
was  from  this  source  that  European  scholars  of 
the  xix.  century  first  made  such  plays  generally 
known  (cp.  G.  Jacob,  Geschichte  des  Schatten- 
theaters ,  Berlin,  1907). 

While  the  various  forms  of  belles-lettres  never 
rose  beyond  a  rather  primitive  stage  among  the 
Arabs,  their  achievements  on  the  fields  of 
scholarship  and  science  arc  much  more 
considerable.  It  is  true  that  only  a  small 
part  of  them  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Arabs  as  a 
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Dation,  since  from  the  very  beginnings  of  the 
several  sciences  their  cultivation  was  chiefly  con* 
fined  to  non-Arabs,  Aramæans  and  particularly 
Persians.  As  the  national  literature  of  the  Arabs 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  ends  with  the 
fall  of  the  Umaiyads  the  entire  later  development 
would  be  more  correctly  designated  as  Muslim 
literature  in  the  Arabic  language. 

The  writing  of  history  is  still  most  closely 
connected  with  the  national  literature,  and  at 
any  rate  in  its  beginnings  bears  a  genuinely 
Arab  stamp.  The  traditions  concerning  the  life 
of  the  prophet  which  had  been  created  rather 
than  preserved  by  the  first  generations  of  Mus¬ 
lims  soon  developed  two  distinct  branches:  the 
kaditJa  which  was  studied  for  the  sake  of  its 
authoritative  contents,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
maghazi  or  wars,  which  was  cultivated  for  its 
own  sake  like  that  of  the  'days*  of  the  ancient 
Arabs.  The  earliest  literary  treatment  of  the 
ma^hazi  known  to  us  is  due  to  Müsa  b.  cOkba 
[q.  v.J:  they  received  their  classical  form  at  the 
hands  of  al-Wàkidl,  and  gave  rise  to  the  slra , 
the  .biography  of  the  prophet  by  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  IshäV.  Jn  its  later  development  however 
the  biography  of  the  prophet  moves  away  further 
and  further  from  the  firm  ground  of  historical 
fact  and  loses  itself  in  a  luxuriant  mass  of  legends 
which  arc  not  characterised  by  the  first  charm  of 
popular  fancy,  but  plainly  betray  their  origin  in 
the  inartistic  brains  of  hair-splitting  theologians. 
The  large  biographies  of  the  later  period,  like  the 
Ta  rtkh  al-bhamis  of  Diyärbckrl,  the  Sira  al-shji' miya 
and  a  still  more  famous  abridgement  of  the  latter, 
the  Sira  al-halabiya ,  still  observe  the  technical  rules 
of  the  traditionists;  but  side  by  side  with  these  there 
exist  countless  popular  books,  like  the  Anwar  of 
Abu  ’1-Hasan  al-llakrl,  which  treat  their  subject 
in  a  manner  designed  for  the  edification  of  the 
faithful  on  the  birthday  \mawinf)  of  the  prophet. 

Closely  connected  with  the  biography  of  the 
prophet  was  the  tradition  concerning  the  life 
and  deeds  of  Muhammad’s  companions 
and  their  immediate  successors,  a  subject  the  close 
study  of  which  was  of  considerable  importance 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  as  affording  a 
criterion  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  authori¬ 
tative  traditions  handed  down  by  the  various 
companions.  Muhammad  h.  Sacd,  a  pupil  and 
assistant  of  al-Wakidl,  collected  all  the  informa* 
tion  within  his  reach  in  his  large  ‘book  of  clas¬ 
ses’,  and  the  material  thus  brought  together  which 
he  made  the  basis  of  a  separate  branch  of  scho¬ 
larship,  the  ci/tn  a/-ri{//at,  w'as  frequently  treated 
anew  by  later  authors,  especially  Ibn  al-Atblr  in 
his  Usd  al-^haba  and  Ibn  Iladjar  al-cAsl>alunï  in 
his  Ijaba,  The  example  of  the  science  of  tradi¬ 
tion  exercised  a  stimulating  influence  on  all  the 
related  branches  of  learning.  First  of  all  the  great 
legal  schools  created  their  ‘books  of  classes’  which 
were  continued  and  expanded  from  time  to  time 
so  as  to  include  not  only  the  great  pioneers  but 
also  the  less  important  transmitters  of  tradition: 
to  this  type  belong  especially  the  works  of  Ibn 
Farhun  and  al-Subkl  on  the  Mälikites  and  Shä- 
ffttes.  There  followed  among  men  of  letters  and 
philologists  the  books  of  classes  of  the  poets  such 
as  had  been  composed  already  by  Aba  ‘Ubaida 
and  al-AsmacI,  the  heads  of  the  school  of  Basra  : 
the  work  of  these  men  and  their  successors  for¬ 
med  the  basis  of  books  of  final  authority  like 


those  of  Ibn  Çotmiba  and  especially  the  KïtM 
aUa^h. M  of  Abu  ’i-Faradj  al-Isfahfinl,  which, 
though  dealing  in  the  first  instance  with  the  history 
of  music,  finds  its  centre  of  interest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  poetry  treated  on  the  background  of 
a  rich  store  of  information  on  the  history  of  cul¬ 
ture.  Next  came  Thacäiibi*s  Yatimat  al-dahr ,  the 
continuations  of  which  succeeding  one  another 
through  the  centuries  afford  abundant  material 
for  the  history  of  Arabic  poetical  art  down  al¬ 
most  to  the  present  time,  a  subject  which  how¬ 
ever  gradually  becomes  less  and  less  attractive. 
Of  biographical  collections  dealing  with 
men  of  the  different  professions  we  may  mention 
the  histories  of  grammarians  and  philologists,  of 
which  the  earliest  extant  example  is  the  Xuzhai 
ai-alibba 1  of  al-Anbarl,  and  the  biographies  of 
physicians,  scientists  and  philosophers,  like  the 
works  of  Ibn  al-Kifti  and  Ibn  Abl  1/saibi‘a.  An¬ 
other  class  is  represented  by  the  collections  of 
lives  of  saints  and  mystics,  like  those  of  Abü 
NVaim  al-Isfahanl  or  of  Sha'ranl,  the  legends  of 
which  frequently  resemble  those  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  Christian  literature. 

'l  he  biographical  interest  similarly  predominated 
in  the  local  histories  which  gradually  arose 
in  all  the  important  cities  of  the  Muslim  coun¬ 
tries  from  Spain  to  Khorasan,  from  the  time  of 
Ibn  al-Azralj’s  and  Ibn  Zabâla’s  histories  of  Mekka 
and  Medina.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  most  works 
of  this  class,  like  so  many  other  books  belonging 
to  the  great  period  of  Arabic  literature,  arc  either 
lost  entirely,  or  as  in  the  case  of  the  immense 
work  of  Aba  llakr  al-Khatib  on  Baghdad  and 
that  of  Ibn  ‘Asikir  on  Damascus  preserved  only 
incompletely.  At  the  same  time  the  material  in 
our  possession,  especially  for  the  history  of  North 
Africa  and  Spain  which  are  treated  in  the  works 
of  Ibn  Uassäm,  Ibn  al-Khatib  l.isän  al-Dln,  MaV- 
karl  aud  others,  will  continue  for  a  long  time  to 
yield  an  almost  inexhaustible  store  of  information 
concerning  Muslim  life  through  the  centuries  down 
to  our  own  time. 

The  professional  and  local  histories  formed  the 
basis  of  the  great  collections  of  general  bio¬ 
graphy,  the  earliest  of  which  if  we  leave  the 
works  of  the  oldest  traditionists  out  of  account, 
is  that  of  Ibn  &ha!likan.  IUs  book  was  continued 
by  al-Kutub!  and  from  the  ix.  (xv.)  century  on¬ 
wards  was  supplemented  by  comprehensive  bio¬ 
graphical  collections  dealing  with  the  different 
centuries,  as  for  instance  that  of  Ibn  Hadjar  for 
the  viii.,  that  of  al-SakhSw!  for  the  ix.,  those  of 
al-NVmanl  and  al-BOrlnl  tor  the  ix.  and  x.,  of 
al-Muhibbl  for  the  xi.  and  of  al-Murad!  for  the 
xii.  century. 

Closely  related  to  the  biographies  are  the  bi¬ 
bliographical  works,  the  need  for  which  was 
most  urgently  felt  at  an  early  date  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  books  produced  by  the 
Muslim  civilization  was  at  times  practically  unli¬ 
mited.  For  the  period  intervening  between  the 
date  of  Ibn  al-Nadlm’s  /ihrist  and  that  of  the 
A Mfhf  a /-Z  un  tin  by  the  Turk  Hädjdjl  Khalifa,  l>oth 
of  which  aimed  at  including  the  entire  literary 
possession  of  their  time,  there  arc  a  number  of 
monographs  dealing  with  the  several  branches  of 
learning,  particularly  theology. 

The  science  of  genealogy  which  frequently 
touches  on  the  field  of  biography  takes  us  back 
to  the  very  beginnings  of  Arabic  literature.  Like 
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other  races  on  the  tame  level  of  civilization,  as 
for  instance  the  Samoans  or  the  Antaimori  of 
Madagascar,  the  pagan  Arabs  attached  great  im¬ 
portance  to  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  kinship 
and  descent,  and  the  practical  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munistic  theocracy  of  warriors  under  the  early 
caliphs  gave  it  an  added  interest  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  genealogical  lists  served  at  the  same 
time  as  an  army  roll.  In  addition  to  this  practical 
importance  of  the  study  there  was  the  interest 
taken  by  philologists  in  genealogical  allusions 
occurring  in  poetry  and  the  malicious  joy  with 
which  the  ihtfübiya  regarded  the  countless  petty 
jealousies  between  the  tribes.  Of  the  works  of  the 
early  genealogists,  whose  names  are  given  e.  g. 
by  al-]_>jahiz,  IJayaxvan,  iii.  65,  nothing  is 
extant;  and  the  monograph  on  the  Ansar  by 
cAbd  Allah  b.  Muhammad  b.  'Cnifira  is  known 
to  us  only  from  the  quotations  given  by  Ibn  SaM 
(sec  Sachau  on  Ibn  Sa'd,  iii.,  p.  xxvii).  The  work 
of  the  early  authorities  was  overshadowed  by  the 
zeal  and  industry  with  which  Muhammad  h.  al- 
Sa  ib  al-Kalhl  and  his  son  llidjfim  collected  ge¬ 
nealogical  material:  the  efforts  of  these  scholars 
were  directed  by  a  genuine  interest  in  their  sub¬ 
ject,  and  it  was  for  the  very  reason  of  their 
scientific  qualities  that  they  became  exposed  to 
spiteful  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  theological 
circles  in  authority.  Hishâtn  even  had  the  courage 
to  collect  carefully  the  accounts  about  the  idols 
of  the  ancient  Arabs,  though  as  a  good  Muslim 
he  called  his  Imok  ‘the  overthrow  of  the  idols*. 

The  study  of  the  life  of  the  prophet  and  his 
successors  and  that  of  genealogy  created  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  life  of  the  state  as  such.  During 
the  first  two  centuries  however  the  activity  of  the 
Arabs  in  this  field  atso  remained  confined  to 
isolated  details.  As  early  ns  the  I'maiyad  period 
AbQ  Mikhuaf  wrote  at  Kafa  the  history  of  the 
great  conquests  and  of  his  own  time  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  opposition  of  the 
*1  r&lf.  to  the  rulers  residing  at  Damascus.  The 
fihrist  enumerates  22  monographs  by  him,  which 
arc  partly  preserved  to  us  in  numerous  long  ex¬ 
tracts  found  in  'J'aDarl  :  these  take  us  right  into 
the  midst  of  events  by  means  of  the  accounts  of 
cyc-witnesscs.  He  docs  not  seem  to  aim  at  selec¬ 
tion  and  arrangement:  yet  a  careful  disposition 
of  parts  and  a  definite  point  of  view  are  very 
apparent.  He  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  risings 
of  the  Kh&ridjitcs  and  especially  the  'Ail'd*  against 
the  Umaiyad  dynasty  the  fall  of  whom  he  sur¬ 
vived  to  witness  (see  Wcllhauscn,  Das  arabische 
Deich  und  sein  Sturz,  p.  iii.  et  r»y.).  Still  more 
fruitful  was  the  activity  of  al-Madâ  inf,  a  convin¬ 
ced  partisan  of  the  'Abbasids  who  wrote  the 
early  history  of  that  family  and  dealt  more  par¬ 
ticularly  with  their  rise  in  Khoräsftn  and  their 
final  victory.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  Tabari 
the  later  historical  outlook  is  dominated  chiefly 
by  al-Mada  inl  and  Saif  b.  'Omar  of  Kufa  [q.v.] 
who  wrote  two  monographs  on  the  revolt  of  the 
Arabs  after  the  death  of  Muhammad  and  on  the 
conquests.  The  influence  of  Saif  must  be  described  [ 
as  w'cll-nigh  disastrous  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  history  without  paying  heed  to  chronology 
and  attested  facts  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
artificial  pragmatism  dominated  by  local  patriotism 
and  tribal  jealousy;  his  language  while  bearing 
no  comparison  with  the  simple  charm  of  Aba 
Mikhnof,  made  an  even  deeper  impression  on  the 


masses  through  the  vivid  colouring  he  gave  to 
his  style. 

The  tradition  of  Medina  regarded  historical 
facts  with  greater  objectivity  than  that  of  ‘Irity, 
and  its  chief  representatives  Muhammad  b.  Ishäfc 
and  al-Wakidr,  who  extended  the  field  of  their 
studies  from  the  life  of  the  prophet  to  the  deeds 
of  his  successors,  are  much  more  reliable  than  the 
authors  of  'Irak:  csj>ecially  in  the  matter  of  chro- 
nology.  It  is  possible  that  they  also  had  access 
to  the  Syrian  tradition  which  we  only  know  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  reflected  by  Christian 
Spanish  chronicles  like  the  Continuatio  of  Isidore 
of  liispalis.  The  same  reliable  tradition  forms  the 
basis  of  the  two  works  of  Bclädhorl,  his  ‘Book 
of  the  conquests’  and  his  great  genealogy. 

The  idea  of  a  chronological  collocation 
of  events,  for  which  the  school  of  Medina  had 
prepared  the  way,  seems  to  have  developed  under 
Persian  influence  to  the  plan  of  a  complete  scries 
of  annals  of  the  empire.  At  any  rate  the  first 
author  to  undertake  such  a  work  was  a  Per¬ 
sian,  Muhammad  b.  JL>jarIr  al-Tabari,  who  also 
achieved  great  distinction  as  a  theologian  through 
his  immense  commentary  on  the  Kor  an  and  as 
a  writer  on  jurisprudence.  His  work  is  intended 
to  embrace  the  entire  history  of  the  world  from 
the  creation  to  his  own  time,  and  for  the  period 
after  the  Hidjra  it  is  arranged  according  to  years. 
It  is  true  that  Tabari’s  critical  faculties  arc  not 
of  the  highest.  But  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
we  owe  to  him  the  preservation  of  the  oldest 
historical  traditions  which  lie  places  together  con¬ 
scientiously  without  any  attempt  at  combination; 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  to  make  allowances 
for  many  a  lapse  such  as  the  preference  for  the 
unreliable  Saif.  His  sources  become  scantier  the 
nearer  he  approaches  his  own  time;  it  is  only 
in  exceptional  eases  such  as  in  the  history  of  the 
slave  war  that  he  once  more  possesses  excellent 
sources  of  information.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
Baghdad  is  the  centre  of  his  outlook  he  surveys 
only  a  small  part  of  the  Muslim  world,  and  the 
Maghrib  is  altogether  outside  his  horizon.  The 
works  of  MasSidl  and  Yä  kubl  therefore  form  a 
welcome  supplement  to  his  annals.  The  former  is 
a  typical  child  of  the  world-wide  Muslim  civili¬ 
zation  in  its  prime.  From  his  native  city  Baghdad 
he  travelled  through  the  whole  Pastern  part  of 
the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  extending  his  journeys 
as  far  as  India,  Ceylon  and  China;  after  returning 
by  way  of  Zanzibar  and  cOman  he  resided  in 
Syria  and  Egypt  where  he  died.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  later  generations  had  no  appreciation  for 
the  wide  sphere  of  his  interests,  and  we  thus 
possess  only  two  abstracts  made  by  himself  of 
his  great  historical  and  geographical  work.  The 
travels  of  the  somewhat  older  Ya'kiibl  were  nearly 
as  extensive;  he  moreover  had  the  advantage  of 
possessing  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  Maghrib. 

In  spite  of  the  Shiite  tendencies  hereditary  in 
his  family  he  treated  the  history  of  the  'Abbasids 
with  praiseworthy  objectivity  on  the  basis  of  many 
old  sources  which  arc  not  extant  in  any  other 
form;  it  is  preceded  by  a  compendium  of  uni¬ 
versal  history  which  deals  not  only  like  the  work 
of  Tabari  with  the  biblical,  Voyante  Persian  and 
ancient  Arabic  tradition,  but  embraces  the  whole 
world  so  far  as  it  was  known  at  the  time,  from 
China  to  the  Berbers  and  from  the  peoples  of  the 
North  to  the  negroes. 
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Liter  generations  however  preferred  the  method 
of  Tabari.  Soon  after  his  death  the  Spaniard 
cAr!b  supplemented  his  work  by  a  history  of  the 
Maghrib  and  continued  it  down  to  the  year  320 
(932).  Not  long  afterwards  the  wazlr  of  the  Sd- 
minids  Balcaml  published  a  Persian  abridgment 
which  established  '(atari'*  authority  in  his  own 
country.  All  the  later  writers  on  universal  history, 
especially  Ibn  al-Athlr  and  Ibn  Jshaldün,  base 
their  works  on  Qatari,  contenting  themselves  in 
most  cases  with  adapting  the  materials  furnished 
by  him  to  the  literary  requirements  of  their  age. 

The  decline  of  the  caliphate  and  the  formation 
of  territorial  states  throughout  the  empire  had  the 
result  of  subordinating  the  interest  in  the  com¬ 
mon  fate  of  Isläm  to  the  events  happening  in 
the  several  countries.  Spain  was  the  first 
province  to  gain  political  independence;  but  the 
writing  of  history  did  not  begin  there  to  any 
extent  until  the  iv.  (x.)  century  with  al-RdzI  and 
Ibn  al-Kutlya.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  long  distance  from  the  centre  of  civili¬ 
zation  arrested  the  development.  During  the  later 
period  it  was  the  misery  of  political  separation 
into  petty  states  which,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Christian  danger  constantly  kept  the  religious 
and  national  activities  alive,  prevented  any  enthu¬ 
siastic  interest  in  national  affairs:  Spanish  histo¬ 
rical  writing  which  culminates  in  the  works  of 
the  above-mentioned  I.isän  al-Dln  and  al-Makkari, 
thus  never  got  far  licyond  the  biographical  stage. 
Conditions  in  Egypt  and  North  Africa  were 
much  more  favourable.  A  vigourous  impulse  was 
given  to  history  by  the  powerful  personality  and 
consistent  policy  of  the  Tu^‘nids,  the  first  inde¬ 
pendent  governors  of  the  Nile  province,  and 
during  the  whole  period  from  cAhd  al-Hakam*s 
history  of  the  conquest  to  Makrizl’s  Khi(a(  and 
again  down  to  Djabarjfs  tAd/a’ib  al-Zithar,  able 
writers  have  never  been  wanting  to  treat  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  country.  History  similarly 
flourished  at  the  many  petty  courts  of  the  Ma¬ 
ghrib,  though  it  only  rarely  got  beyond  a  very 
limited  range  of  outlook.  It  is  only  in  the  works 
of  Ibn  Sa'id  and  Ibn  Khaldun  whom  personal 
experiences  brought  into  contact  with  more'  im¬ 
portant  events  —  llm  Sacïd  witnessed  the  rise  of 
the  Egyptian  Mamlüks,  Ibn  KhaldQn  the  disasters 
of  the  Muslim  world  at  the  hands  of  Timur,  — 
that  the  small  dynastic  interests  take  a  secondary 
place:  in  Ibn  Sard’s  work  they  are  overshadowed 
by  the  common  fate  of  all  North  Africa,  in  that 
of  Ibn  Khaldun  by  a  philosophical  theory  of 
growth  and  decay  in  the  life  of  the  state.  —  Cp. 
F.  Wüstenfeld,  Die  Geschichtschreiber  der  Araber 
und  ihre  Werke  (from  vol.  xxviii.  and  xxix  of 
the  Abhandlungen  der  Kgl.  Gesellschaft  der  Wis¬ 
senschaften  zu  Gattungen ,  1882);  M.  J.  de  Gocjc, 
art.  fubarl  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica . 

The  beginnings  of  geography  are  closely 
connected  with  those  of  history.  Descriptions 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula  are  found  already 
in  the  creators  of  historical  tradition  such  a$cAbd 
Allah  b.  cAbb5s  (quoted  by  Bakri,  p.  5  et  set/.) 
and  Wâljddï  (see  Suyütï,  Shark  shawahid  al - 
tnughni ,  p.  16,  1 8).  The  interest  in  geography 
was  further  stimulated  by  the  great  conquests  and 
by  practical  administrative  needs.  The  earliest 
extant  description  of  the  lands  of  the  caliphate 
is  the  work  of  a  postmaster-general,  Ibn  Khor- 
dädhbeh,  and  takes  the  form  of  an  official  route 


book  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  stages, 
the  postal  relays  and  the  taxes  of  each  province. 
At  Baghdad,  which  owed  its  prosperity  In  the 
first  place  to  international  trade,  there  also  arose 
an  interest  in  foreign  countries  and  nations,  which 
found  its  earliest  expression  in  a  naïve  delight  in 
tales  of  the  marvellous,  such  as  probably  formed 
the  subject  of  the  lost  book  of  countries  by  al- 
Djahiz.  The  book  of  his  contemporary  Muham¬ 
mad  b*  Abl  Muslim  al-I>jarml  on  the  history  and 
organization  of  the  Romaic  empire  and  on  the 
neighbouring  barbarians,  such  as  the  Avars,  Bul- 
gars,  Khazars  etc.  was  possibly  more  systematic; 
it  seems  to  be  the  source  of  a  connected  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  countries  on  the  Pontus  and  north  of 
the  Caucasus  preserved  by  al-jjjaih&nl  and  later 
by  al- Bakri  and  in  several  Persian  works  (see 
Marquart,  Osteur .  und  Ostas.  Streif:  iige,  p.  xxxii). 
The  basis  for  a  scientific  outlook  which  in  astro¬ 
nomy  was  supplied  by  the  Almagest  was  furnished 
in  geography  by  the  'Geography'  of  Ptolemy;  an 
Arabic  translation  of  this  work  existed  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  philosopher  al-Kimlf,  it  is 
only  preserved  however  in  an  abridgment  com¬ 
posed  by  Khwärizml  in  428  (1036).  On  the  basis 
of  these  sources  a  pupil  of  al- Kindi,  Ahmad  b. 
Sahl  al-Balkhi,  wrote  the  first  systematic 
geography  in  the  form  of  an  atlas,  the  brief 
descriptions  of  whieh  were  later  expanded  by  al¬ 
lst  akhrl  and  Ibn  Hawkal.  A  great  deal  of  new 
geographical  material  was  furnished  by  voyages 
undertaken  partly  from  a  scientific  interest  and 
partly  for  practical  purposes.  The  travels  of  in¬ 
quiry  undertaken  by  Mas^üdl  and  their  results 
have  already  been  mentioned.  Half  a  century 
later  his  many-sidedness  of  observation  and  tho¬ 
roughness  of  treatment  was  rivalled  by  al-Mu^ad- 
dasl,  though  the  latters  wanderings  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Muslim  world. 
A  valuable  extension  of  the  horizon  of  the  Arab 
world  was  brought  about  by  embassies  to  the 
states  of  the  North,  such  as  that  of  Ahmad  b. 
Kadi  an  who  was  sent  to  Russia  by  the  caliph 
al-Muktadir  in  309  (921),  and  the  mission  of  the 
Spanish  Jew  Ibrahim  b.  VackUb  to  Germany  and 
the  Slavonic  countries  undertaken  on  behalf  of 
the  caliph  of  Cordova  in  the  time  of  Otto  the 
Great.  The  descriptions  of  the  adventures  of  tai¬ 
lors  from  Basra  in  Indian  and  Chinese  waten 
were  addressed  not  so  much  to  the  scientific 
curiosity  of  scholars  as  to  the  delight  of  the 
masses  in  the  sensational:  they  are  well  charac¬ 
terised  by  al-Djahiz  in  his  Kitab  al-bayan ,  i.  19t 
et  set/.  Yet  books  like  the  still  extant  work  of 
Aba  Zaid  of  Slraf,  which  was  based  on  the  nar¬ 
rations  of  two  merchants  and  that  of  the  captain 
al-Râmhurmuzï,  as  well  as  the  works  used  by  ad- 
Tanükhî  ( al-Earad/  bacd  aSshidda ,  ii.  79  et  seq ^ 
87  et  set/.)  contain  in  addition  to  many  exagge¬ 
rations  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  on 
the  Far  East.  Works  of  this  type  were  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  Persian  BêrünPs  book  on 
Indio,  the  author  of  which  is  one  of  the  most 
thorough  observers  and  explorers  of  the  Arabic 
writing  world.  At  a  later  period  interest  in  geo¬ 
graphy  was  continually  revived  by  the  pilgri¬ 
mage  to  Mekka,  which  not  only  created  hand¬ 
books  for  pilgrims  written  for  the  edification  and 
the  practical  assistance  of  the  people,  but  was 
also  responsible  for  works  on  a  higher  literary 
level,  like  those  of  Ibn  l>jubair  of  Granada  in 
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the  rL  (xiL)  century  and  of  the  Moroccan  Ibn 
Batata  in  the  viii.  (xiv.)  century;  the  latter  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  his  time  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  the  work  of  his  predecessor  rather 
more  freely  than  our  conventions  would  permit, 
yet  his  interesting  descriptions  of  India,  China, 
Asia  Minor,  tue  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  Negro  countries  are  entirely 
his  own.  Many  other  books  of  travel  were  written 
in  the  period  after  Ibn  Batata,  especially  in  the 
Maghrib,  but  all  these  works,  among  which  we 
will  only  mention  that  by  cAiyä*]]I,  lose  them¬ 
selves  in  long-winded  descriptions  of  unimportant 
personal  experiences,  and  particularly  in  lists  of 
names  of  scholars  whom  the  authors  met  in  the 
various  towns.  The  only  noteworthy  achievements 
in  the  field  of  systematic  geography  arc  found  in 
the  works  of  the  Mnglirilns  al-Bakrf  and  al-ldrlsl, 
the  dictionary  of  Yak  at  once  a  Greek  slave,  and 
the  geography  of  the  prince  and  author  Abu 
’1-Fida'.  —  Cp.  Keinaud,  Introduction  generate  in 
Géographie  d%  Aboulféda,  trad.,  i.  Baris  1848;  F. 
Wüstenfeld,  Die  Lit  fera  fur  der  Erdbeschreibung 
bei  den  Arabern,  in  Zeitsehr.  f.  vergl.  Erdkunde, 
i.  Magdeburg,  1842;  M.  J.  de  Gocjc,  Eenige  Afede- 
dee  tin  gen  ever  de  arabische  Geographen,  in  Tijd* 
Schrift  van  het  Aardrijkskundig  (lenootschap,  1874, 
p.  190  et  seq.\  B.  Schwarz,  Die  ältere  geographische 
Utteratur  der  Araber,  in  Ilcttncr's  Geogr.  Zeitsehr., 
**«.  O897),  part  3. 

The  fact  that  the  Arabs  forced  the  subject  na¬ 
tions  to  adopt  their  language,  soon  created  among 
the  new  Muslims  the  need  for  a  scientific  method 
which  would  facilitate  nnd  deepen  the  study  of 
Arabic;  the  need  was  felt  the  more,  because  it 
was  necessary  to  become  familiar  not  only  with 
the  dialects  used  in  every-day  life,  but  also  with 
the  language  of  the  Korean  used  in  devotion  and 
public  prayer,  nnd  with  the  classical  language  of 
poetry  which  was  required  for  the  intercourse  of 
polite  society.  As  in  the  case  of  Greece,  India, 
Assyria,  Abyssinia  and  Japan  (cp.  v.  d.  Gabelcntz, 
S/rachwiss .,  2.  cd.,  p.  24)  it  was  the  contrast 
between  the  written  language  and  popular  speech 
which  first  suggested  grammatical  observa¬ 
tions  among  the  Arabs.  The  art  of  reciting  the 
Kor'dn  which  was  cultivated  down  to  a  late 
period  as  a  separate  branch  of  study,  though  it 
aoon  degenerated  into  a  mechanical  office  per¬ 
formed  by  unlearned  readers,  probably  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  a  close  observation  of  the  various 
sounds  and  their  formation;  the  systematic  deve¬ 
lopment  of  these  observations  seems  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  model  of  the  Indian  PraticU- 
khyas .  The  fundamental  conceptions  of  gramma¬ 
tical  reasoning  however  were  borrowed  from 
Aristotelian  logic  (cp.  most  recently  Besthorn, 
Aristoteles  og  de  arab.  Grammatikere ,  in  Fest* 
shrift  til  Wilhelm  Thomsen  fra  Disciple,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  1894,  p.  i.  et  sei/.)  which  had  already  been 
eagerly  studied  under  the  S;lsanids  at  the  Syro- 
I’crsian  school  of  GnndcshftpOr  [q.v.]  whence  it 
reached  the  Arabs  at  an  early  date.  The  channel 
by  which  certain  notions  and  concepts  belonging 
to  liitin  grammar  only,  were  transmitted  to  the 
Arabs  has  not  yet  been  elucidated  (see  F.  Brae- 
tori  us  in  Zeitschr .  d.  Deutsch .  M or  gent.  G  esc  lisch.  ; 
Ixiii.,  495  et  se/.).  The  beginnings  of  Arabic 
philology  suffered  from  the  prejudice  against 
the  pedantry  of  the  schoolmaster  (cp.  aM  >jâhiz, 
Dayan,  i.  151,  16  tt  seq.)  but  as  early  as  the  iii.  • 


(tx.)  century  Its  representatives  had  risen  to  a 
social  status  which  will  bear  comparison  with 
that  of  the  humanists  of  the  renaissance.  Tradi¬ 
tion  calls  the  poet  Abu  ’1-  As  wad  al-Du’all  the 
first  grammarian:  with  what  justification  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  The  earliest  representatives  of 
this  branch  of  learning  who  appear  in  a  some¬ 
what  clearer  light  arc  *Isä  b.  ^mar  al-Thu^afl 
and  Aba  ‘Amr  b.  al-cAUB,  the  former  of  whom 
had  a  reputation  as  a  reader  of  the  Kor3än  while 
the  latter  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of  old 
poems.  The  work  initiated  by  these  two  men, 
whose  pure  Arab  descent  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  questioned,  was  continued  by  Khalil  whose 
tribe,  the  Azd  Omän,  are  not  regarded  as  genuine 
Arabs,  and  his  pupil  the  Bcrsian  Sibawaihi  (Sl- 
böyc).  The  former  created  the  system  of  prosody 
and  collected  the  store  of  Arabic  vocabulary  in 
his  Kitab  attain,  which  was  arranged  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  physiology  of  sounds. 
The  latter  gave  in  his  ‘Book*  the  first  systematic 
exposition  of  grammar,  in  a  form  which  in  spite 
of  its  clumsiness  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  clas¬ 
sical  standard  for  all  time:  later  generations  re¬ 
wrote  it  a  countless  number  of  times  in  order 
to  make  it  more  intelligible,  but  added  practi¬ 
cally  nothing  of  an  essential  nature.  al-AsmacI 
first  gained  for  the  new  science  the  recognition 
of  the  upper  classes  at  the  court  of  IlftrQn,  though 
he  was  probably  honoured  there  as  a  collector 
of  poetry  rather  than  as  a  grammarian.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  achievement  due  to  him  are  his  numerous 
monographs  on  various  fields  of  lexicography. 
These  founders  of  the  school  of  Basra  found 
rivals  at  Kufa,  the  second  capital  of  clräV,  in  a 
number  of  scholars  concerning  whose  activity  we 
arc  unfortunately  only  scantily  informed  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  arc  overshadowed  in  the 
later  tradition  by  the  Basrians.  Al-Ku3asl,  to  whom 
Sibawaihi  often  alludes  in  controversy  as  ‘the 
Kufian’,  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  this  school. 

I lis  pupil  al-KisÄ'I  wrote  the  earliest  extant  trea- 
trise  on  the  grammatical  mistakes  of  the  people 
thereby  creating  a  branch  of  literature  to  which 
we  owe  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  on 
the  early  history  of  the  Arabic  dialects.  From 
the  iii.  (ix.)  century  onwards  the  controversies 
were  gradually  reconciled  at  Baghdad,  the  centre 
of  all  intellectual  activity.  It  was  there  apparently 
that  the  linguistic  theories  of  the  old  masters 
were  developed  on  a  philosophical  basis  espe¬ 
cially  by  Ibn  JjjinnI  (who  is  regarded  as  the  first 
representative  of  the  so-called  ‘great  etymology’; 
see  Goldzihcr  in  Zeitsehr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morgenl. 
Gescllseh xxxi.  545),  and  that  the  science  of 
Poetics,  first  created  by  the  Küfian  Thaclab  was 
put  in  systematic  form  by  Abu  HUM  al-cAskarI. 
From  that  time  onwards  the  study  of  philology 
spread  over  the  whole  Muslim  world,  and  was 
introduced  into  Spain  by  al-Kall;  the  later  philo¬ 
logists  however  in  spite  of  their  large  number 
hardly  produced  any  original  ideas.  Wc  owe  to 
them  countless  manuals,  of  which  only  a  few, 
like  Zamakhsharl’s  brilliantly  written  Afufa^sal , 
rise  beyond  the  level  of  mediocrity,  and  particu¬ 
larly  a  number  of  most  valuable  lexicographical 
collections,  such  as  the  Djamhara  of  Ibn  Duraid, 
unfortunately  still  inaccessible,  the  StihUh  offijaw- 
harl,  the  Mukhasjaf  of  the  Spaniard  Ibn  Sfda,  the 
Lisân  at*  Arab  of  Ibn  Man/Qr,  the  Ala  mils  of 
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Flrtizäbidf  with  its  commentary  by  Murtada 
1-ZabIdl.  —  Cp.  G.  Flügel,  Die  grammatischen 
Schulen  der  Araber  nach  den  Quellen  bearbeitet. 
First  part,  Leipzig  1862  (Abh.  der  Deutschen 
Morgenl.  Gesellseh .,  vol.  ii.,  N°.  4). 

We  have  seen  that  these  branches  of  know* 
ledge  although  proceeding  from  the  vital  interests 
of  the  Arab  nation  were  cultivated  principally  by 
non- Arabs;  the  field  of  theology  lost  touch 
with  the  national  literature  even  more  rapidly  in 
spite  of  the  great  part  it  played  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  life  of  Isläm.  The  Hadith  [q.v.],  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  pointed  out,  was  on  the  whole  the 
product  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  IslSm  and 
reflects  the  intellectual  struggles  of  that  period. 
History  and  legendary  narrative  branched  ofi"  from 
it  at  an  early  date,  and  Hadith  as  the  evidential 
material  of  the  schools  of  Fikh  was  gradually 
withdrawn  from  the  influences  of  actual  life.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  as  early  as  the  ii.  (vii.)  cen¬ 
tury  the  authenticity  of  each  tradition  had  to  be 
established  with  scrupulous  care  by  means  of  an 
uninterrupted  chain  of  authorities,  the  material 
continued  to  grow  like  an  avalanche;  it  was 
therefore  a  literary  achievement  of  great  magni¬ 
tude  which  al-Bukhärl  performed  in  digesting  and 
arranging  it  for  the  first  time  according  to  the 
systematic  order  of  the  science  of  Kikh,  while  his 
predecessors  had  contented  themselves  with  as- 
signing  to  each  tradition  a  place  in  the  Musnads 
under  the  name  of  the  last  transmitter.  Five  other 
collections  achieved  canonical  authority  side  by 
side  with  al-Bukhârl’s,  but  only  that  of  Muslim 
was  in  the  end  able  to  maintain  its  position  per¬ 
manently.  In  the  succeeding  centuries  down  to 
the  present  day  unlimited  industry  has  been  at 
work  on  the  field  of  IJadlLh,  but  it  spent  its  ef¬ 
forts  in  mere  compilations,  partly  for  devotional 
purposes  especially  in  the  collections  of  40  tra¬ 
ditions,  such  as  were  produced  by  almost  every 
noteworthy  theologian,  and  partly  in  the  work  of 
combining  the  canonical  books  for  the  purposes 
of  scholarly  study.  In  the  end  the  devotional  side 
of  tradition  reached  a  stage  where  it  bordered 
closely  upon  adab ,  or  belles-lettres;  lbn  IJibban 
the  compiler  of  the  latest  work  on  tradition 
which  was  distinguished  by  a  novel  arrangement 
of  the  material,  was  also  the  author  of  an  adab 
book,  the  Bawdat  al-tikalTi.  The  activity  of 
scholars  was  concentrated  partly  on  the  criticism 
of  authorities  which,  in  the  case  of  the  great 
biographical  collections,  bordered  upon  history, 
and  partly  on  the  criticism  and  exegesis  of  the 
traditional  material:  Muhammad  al-Yüninl  who 
edited  the  text  of  Bukhari  in  the  viii.  (xiv.)  cen¬ 
tury  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  I  bn  Malik,  the 
greatest  philologist  of  the  time;  and  already  the 
founders  of  the  school  of  Basra,  such  as  AsmaVs 
pupil  Aba  cUbaid,  had  studied  the  special  voca¬ 
bulary  characteristic  of  the  language  of  the  tra¬ 
dition:  the  latter  subject  was  finally  dealt  with 
in  an  authoritative  manner  in  the  excellent  A7- 
hâya  of  lbn  al-Athlr  Madjd  al-l)in,  the  brother 
of  the  historian.  Cp.  I.  Goldziher,  über  die  Ent¬ 
wicklung  des  Hadith  ( Mu  hammed, .  Stud.  ii.  ;  Halle, 
1890,  p.  I—274). 

Beginning  as  a  branch  of  tradition  the  exe¬ 
gesis  of  the  Korean  soon  became  a  separate 
science.  cAbd  Allah  b.  cAbb5s  [q.  v.].  a  cousin  of  the 
prophet  who  appears  as  the  principal  authority 
for  a  countless  number  of  traditions,  is  also  re¬ 


puted  to  be  the  author  of  a  still  extant  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  K.or^n  (printed  BOlafc  1290;  Bom¬ 
bay  1302).  The  Korian  then  became  the  subject 
of  philological  study,  and  the  purely  linguistic 
exegesis  was  developed  in  numerous  book«  on  the 
QJiarib  al-KoEün  none  of  which  are  preserved. 
An  author  as  early  os  AbU  cl*baid  wrote  a  book 
on  the  excellence  of  the  Kor’ftn  as  a  whole  and 
of  certain  Sara’s  and  verses  in  particular  (sec 
Ahlwardt,  Vers.  d.  arab.  IIss.  der  Kgl.  Bibi.  s. 
Berlin ,  N®.  45 1)  and  lbn  Kotaiba  in  his  Mu$±kil 
al-KoEân  tried  to  defend  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  sacred  book  against  the  strictures  of  the  phi¬ 
losophers.  Apologetic  literature  of  this  kind  was 
however  rendered  superfluous  at  an  early  date  by 
the  victory  of  orthodoxy  under  government  pres¬ 
sure;  and  Tabari  in  his  great  commentary  on  the 
Koran  concentrated  his  efforts  on  the  task  of 
collecting  the  traditional  material  with  as  much 
completeness  as  possible.  His  book  found  a  later 
rival  in  the  immense  work  of  Fakhr  al-Dfn  al- 
Kflzl.  The  brilliant  Fersian  scholar  al-Zamakh- 
SÎjarl  combined  in  his  Kashdntf  the  advantages 
of  thorough  philological  exegesis  with  those  of 
theological  criticism.  He  did  not  however  repu¬ 
diate  his  Muctazilite  views,  and  confessed  in  his 
very  preface  his  adherence  to  the  heretical  dogma 
of  the  ‘creation  of  the  Kor’an*:  it  is  owing  to 
this  fact  that  his  work  was  overshadowed  in  the 
judgment  of  a  wider  public  by  the  commentary 
of  al-BaidäwI,  though  its  undeniable  excellence 
secured  for  it  at  all  times  a  large  number  of 
readers.  Al-Baidäwl’s  work  is  now  regarded  by 
the  Sunni’s  as  the  l>est  commentary  and  is  almost 
invested  with  sanctity.  It  is  true  that  it  yields  a 
mass  of  information  in  a  concise  and  well-arranged 
form,  yet  it  fails  to  approach  completeness  in  any 
of  the  branches  with  which  it  deals  (sec  Nuldcke, 
Gesch .  d.  Qor.y  p.  xxix). 

The  amount  of  labour  spent  on  Fifch,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  subject  of  study  among  Muslims  throughout 
the  centuries,  has  been  immense;  but  very  little 
has  been  produced  that  can  claim  literary  impor¬ 
tance.  Independent  intellectual  effort,  which  was 
very  considerable  in  the  beginnings  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  schools  of  Fikh,  was  replaced  after  the  end 
of  the  iii.  (ix.)  century  by  a  rigid  system  of  tra¬ 
dition  which  more  and  more  lost  touch  with  the 
actual  facts  of  legal  life.  In  the  different  schools 
of  Fil>h  certain  manuals  acquired  canonical  autho¬ 
rity  —  al-Kud Oil’s  Mukhtasar  among  the  Hana- 
fites,  the  BisU/a  of  Aba  Zaid  and  later  Khalil  b. 
Ishäk’s  Mukhtasar  among  the  MMikitcs,  and  al- 
Shiräzi’s  Tanbih  and  the  MinhUtJj  of  al-NawawI 
among  the  &häficitc8  ;  these  works  were  followed 
by  a  number  of  glosses,  commentaries  and  super- 
commentaries  on  which  the  intellectual  labour  of 
generations  was  spent. 

The  literary  achievements  of  Islam  on  the  field 
of  dogmatics  do  not  rise  to  a  much  higher 
level.  Our  information  as  to  the  beginnings  of 
this  branch  of  study  is  very  scanty.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  at  Damascus  the  influence  of  Christian 
theologians,  some  of  whom  even  enjoyed  autho¬ 
ritative  respect  at  the  Umaiyad  court,  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  earliest  dia¬ 
lectic  discussions  on  the  Muslim  articles  of  belief. 
At  Baghdad  it  was  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy 
which  gave  rise  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
Muctazilites  to  fou nd  a  rati onalist  sy s- 
tem  of  faith.  As  far  as  the  centre  of  the  em- 
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pire  was  concerned  the  strictly  traditional 
orthodoxy,  in  which  the  cAbbSsids  from  the 
tine  of  Mutawakkil  onwards  saw  their  best  sup¬ 
port,  succeeded  with  the  assistance  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  to  dispose  of  the  troublesome  thin¬ 
kers;  but  MuHazilite  ideas  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  find  a  favourable  soil  for  their  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  îihfites.  The  traveller  Ibn 
Batata  found  as  late  as  the  viii.  (xiv.)  century 
that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kh*5rizm  declared 
themselves  to  be  Mu'tazila  (sec  Kihla,  Cairo  1287, 
i,  221,  4).  In  the  literature  preserved  to  us  or¬ 
thodoxy  which  had  been  put  on  a  philosophical 
basis  by  al-Ashcart  has  gained  the  upper  hand, 
with  the  result  that  an  end  was  soon  put  to  all 
activity  in  this  field,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Fikh, 
except  os  far  as  the  writing  of  catechisms  was 
concerned.  Just  as  every  theologian  who  thought 
of  his  reputation  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  edify 
the  faithful  by  a  collection  of  40  traditions,  nearly 
every  one  thought  it  equally  necessary  to  formu¬ 
late  his  dogmatic  point  of  view  in  an  Akhta , 
even  though  in  point  of  contents  it  differed  in 
no  respect  from  those  of  his  predecessors.  The 
only  opportunity  for  genuine  scholarly  activity 
existed  in  the  field  of  the  history  of  dogma 
which  is  represented  by  the  works  of  the  Spanish 
Zabi  rite  Ibn  Ilazm  and  the  Persian  &hâficite  al- 
Shahrastänl. 

A  healthy  reaction  against  the  rigidity  of 
the  religious  life  introduced  by  orthodoxy,  was 
due  to  mysticism  which  also  was  stimulated 
by  the  influence  of  Syrian  Christianity:  of  all  the 
literary  productions  of  Muslim  theology  those  of 
the  mystics  arc  the  most  brilliant.  In  its  begin¬ 
nings  mysticism  was  principally  a  power  influen¬ 
cing  the  practical  religious  life,  and  its  represen¬ 
tatives  generally  left  no  written  works  except 
poetical  effusions  expressing  their  spiritual  life  and 
»hört  statements  of  their  chief  articles  of  belief. 
Hut  in  response  to  al-Koshairt’s  famous  A'isUia 
written  in  437  (1045)  in  which  lie  called  upon 
the  Soft’s  for  a  revival  of  the  mystical  life,  lite¬ 
rary  activity  on  this  field  soon  became  immense. 
Mysticism  was  the  refuge  of  al-Ghazäll,  the  last 
great  theologian  of  l.släm,  after  he  had  vainly 
striven  to  reconcile  philosophy  and  dogmatic 
theology.  His  statement  of  the  Safi  philosophy 
and  its  practical  demands  on  the  individual,  is 
laid  down  in  his  Jhyît '  culiim  at-din,  the  quint¬ 
essence  of  which  he  restated  in  a  form  adapted 
for  the  masses  in  the  A'hniya  al-saada  originally 
written  in  Persian  :  both  works  have  become 
classics  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  lite¬ 
rary  form.  Mysticism  achieved  its  greatest  triumphs 
in  the  profound  systems  of  the  Persians  cAbd 
al-Kftdir  al-Gilanf  and  nl-Sulirawardl  and  in  the 
luxuriant  imagination  of  the  Spaniard  Ibn  cAraht. 
At  this  stage  it  had  assimilated  new  ideas  drawn 
from  Indian  speculations;  Ibn  ‘Arab!  him¬ 
self  assisted  by  a  Yogi  revised  the  translation  of 
the  Anif/akunda,  which  aI-cAmldl  had  prepared 
a  short  time  previously  under  the  title  MirTtt 
al-mcfàn}.  With  the  end  of  the  vil.  (xiii.)  cen¬ 
tury  however  the  classical  period  of  Safism  had 
reached  its  close.  In  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
countries  it  continued  for  many  centuries  to  attract 
and  satisfy  all  eminent  thinkers,  but  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  these  men,  which  include  the  highest 
creations  of  all  Muslim  poetry,  stand  to  the  credit 


of  the  national  literatures.  In  Arabic  countries 
there  arose  only  a  small  number  of  poets  and 
original  thinkers  like  al-Sha'ranl,  while  literary 
activity  found  its  outlet  principally  in  lives  of 
the  saints  and  rules  of  the  religious  orders.  (Cp. 
A.  Merx,  Idee  und  Grundlinien  einer  allgemeinen 
Geschichte  der  Mystik,  Rektoratsrede,  Heidelberg 
1893;  I.  Goldziher,  Materialien  zur  Entwicklungs¬ 
geschichte  des  Çüfismus  in  Wiener  Zeitsehr .  /.  d, 
Kunde  des  Morgenl xiii.  35 — 56;  M.  Schreiner, 
Der  Çüfismtts  und  seine  Ursprünge  in  Zeitsehr . 
d.  Deutsch ,  Morgenl,  Gesellsch .,  lii.  513  et  seq . 

The  literary  life  at  Baghdad  had  found  an  un¬ 
expectedly  brilliant  development  under  the  early 
cAbbasids  owing  to  the  fact  that  Greek  science 
was  made  accessible  to  the  Muslims  by  Syrian 
intermediaries.  Already  under  the  Umaiyads  the 
prince  Khâlid  b.  Yazld  [q.  v.]  had  pursued  the 
study  of  astrology,  medicine  and  particularly  al¬ 
chemy  (see  al-I)jähiz,  BayTin  i.  126,  10)  and  the 
medical  work  of  the  presbyter  Aharon  had  been 
translated  into  Arabic  by  the  Jew  Mäscrdjöye  for 
Marwän,  or  according  to  others  for  cOmar  II  (Ibn 
al-Kiftt,  ed.  Lippcrt,  p.  324).  At  the  court  of  al- 
Mansür  we  meet  with  a  physician  of  Gondêsh5pnr 
who  is  said  to  have  translated  medical  works 
into  Arabic;  and  the  translator  Yühannä  b.  Mä- 
sawaih  flourished  under  HärOn.  But  it  was  the 
caliph  al-Ma^mûn,  himself  full  of  appreciation  and 
vivid  interest  in  all  scientific  aspirations,  who 
gave  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  this  form  of 
activity.  He  founded  at  Baghdad  the  Bait  at - 
Jlikma  containing  a  library  and  an  astronomical 
observatory,  which  under  the  direction  of  Salm 
soon  became  the  centre  of  active  scientific  study. 
The  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Syriac  continued 
to  remain  confined  almost  entirely  to  Christians 
and  renegades,  but  the  activity  of  men  like  Kostï 
b.  La  ko,  Hunain  b.  Ishak,  his  son  Ishak  and  his 
nephew  Hubaiüh,  opened  to  the  Muslims  a  path 
of  access  to  Greek  science.  —  Cp.  M.  Stein¬ 
schneider,  Die  arabischen  Übersetzungen  aus  dem 
Griechischen  in  Centralh/att  für  Bibliothekswesen , 
supplement  5,  year  vi.  (1889),  supplement  12, 
year  x.  (1893);  id.  in  Virchows  Archiv ,  vol. 
exxiv.  (1891),  p.  115—136,  268—298,455—487; 
id.,  in  Zeit  sc  hr,  der  Deutsch .  Morgenl,  Gesellsch . 

1. 161—219, 337—417- 

Unlike  medicine,  astronomy  and  natural  science 
which  were  confined  to  narrow  professional  circles, 
phil  osophy  gained  a  somewhat  wider  influence 
on  the  whole  literary  development.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  that  both  grammar  and  dog¬ 
matic  speculation  started  from  suggestions  fur¬ 
nished  by  philosophy.  But  the  orthodox  reaction 
under  al-Mutawakkil  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
this  influence.  The  ‘philosopher  of  the  Arabs’,  nl- 
Kindt  suffered  under  reactionary  persecutions,  and 
it  was  only  liecause  of  his  skill  in  astrology  that 
he  was  tolerated  at  the  court.  His  attempt  to 
combine  Aristotelian  observation  af  nature  with 
the  dominant  neo-Pythagorean  and  neo-Platonic 
system  was  not  attended  by  much  success;  and 
his  studies  had  to  be  pursued  at  a  distance  from 
public  life  owing  to  the  persecution  of  the  or¬ 
thodox.  An  eclectic  philosophy  of  nature  was 
transmitted  as  a  secret  doctrine  in  the  circle  of 
the  ‘Brethren  of  Purity’,  whose  religious  and  po¬ 
litical  views  the  sect  of  the  Karmalians  tried  to 
put  in  prnctiec  though  only  in  a  grossly  vulga¬ 
rized  form.  The  treatises  of  the  ‘Brethren  of  Pu- 
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rity*  afford  a  kind  of  encyclopaedic  surrey  of  the 
sciences  of  all  nations  and  religions  known  to 
their  time.  The  4 book  of  the  beasts  and  man' 
borrows  its  framework  from  Indian  fables,  and 
just  as  the  latter  afford  a  means  of  telling  the 
truth  to  a  ruler  in  a  way  unheard  of  under  other 
circumstances,  so  they  venture  to  apply  a  most 
scathing  criticism  to  human  society  and  positive 
religion.  Their  philosophy  of  nature  however  ends 
almost  entirely  in  psychology.  The  soul  is  the 
real  being  of  man  which  has  developed  on  a 
mystical  path  of  ascent  from  the  lower  natural 
orders  through  the  animal  stage  to  an  increasingly 
higher  grade  of  perfection.  The  Brethren  of  Purity 
gained  no  influence  on  the  activity  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  philosophers  and  theologians,  but  their 
treatises  were  eagerly  read  by  the  educated  and 
many  sects  adopted  their  doctrines.  The  Aristo¬ 
telian  philosophy  on  the  other  hand  was  always 
confined  to  certain  circles  of  the  elect,  and  did 
not  flourish  except  under  the  protection  of  prin¬ 
ces,  such  as  was  afforded  to  aUFüräbl  at  the 
court  of  Saif  at-I)awla,  and  to  Ihn  Sind  by  the 
rival  petty  rulers  of  his  Persian  home.  In  the 
latter  country  Ihn  Sind  exercised  a  profound  in¬ 
fluence  not  only  through  his  medical  canon,  but 
also  through  his  psychology  and  logic:  and  his 
influence  on  the  Christian  West  was  still  more 
powerful,  at  a  time  when  he  was  anathematized 
by  Muslim  orthodoxy.  In  the  West  ns  well  as  in 
the  East  of  the  Muslim  world  philosophy  was 
the  privilege  of  isolated  thinkers,  who  could  gain 
no  influence  on  the  masses;  they  had  on  the 
contrary  to  live  in  obscurity  apart  from  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  in  which  such  men  were  invited 
to  the  court  of  some  intelligent  ruler,  as  happened 
to  Ihn  Bafljdja,  a  follower  of  al-Färäbl  who  lived 
at  Saragossa  at  the  court  of  the  Almoravid  cAlI. 
It  thus  came  about  that  the  Andalusian  philoso¬ 
phers  have  been  of  greatèr  importance  for  Jewish 
and  Christian  scholasticism  than  for  their  own 
fellow-believers.  Only  Ibn  al-Tufail  deserves  spe¬ 
cial  prominence  as  the  creator  of  a  new  literary 
fonn,  the  philosophical  novel.  The  ascent  of  the 
mind  from  the  elements  through  the  stage  of 
organic  nature  to  God  had  already  been  described 
by  Ibn  Sind  in  the  allegorical  character  of  the 
ideal  man  IJaiy  b.  YakzSn.  Ibn  al-Tufail  borrows 
this  character,  in  order  to  describe  in  his  example 
the  development  of  a  thinker  growing  up  far 
from  all  human  intercourse  on  a  lonely  island, 
lie  creates  for  himself  the  conditions  of  material 
existence,  and  in  his  mature  age  is  led  by  the 
contemplation  of  nature  to  the  vision  of  God. 
lie  then  meets  a  philosopher  who  has  risen 
beyond  the  limitations  of  human  society,  and  the 
two  resolve  to  communicate  his  pure  knowledge 
to  the  people:  soon  however  he  realises  the 
vanity  of  this  undertaking,  as  the  people  is  ripe 
only  for  Muhammad’s  allegories,  and  together 
with  his  friend  he  returns  to  his  lonely  island. 
Better  times  seemed  to  have  arisen  for  philosophy 
with  the  rise  of  the  Almohadcs  who  gave  public 
recognition  to  the  doctrines  of  al-AshcarI  and  al- 
Ghazdll  whose  concessions  to  philosophy  had  un¬ 
til  then  been  rejected  in  the  West  as  heretical. 
Under  the  reign  of  YOsuf  Ibn  al-Tufail  and  Ibn 
Rusbd  for  a  time  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  court, 
though  the  latter  had  to  go  into  exile  in  his  old 
age.  Ibn  Rushd  did  not  reject  the  state  as  such, 
ns  he  appreciated  its  civilizing  influence;  but  his 


doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  material  world,  of 
the  necessity  of  a  causai  nexus  between  all  events, 
and  of  the  destruction  of  the  particular  put  him 
in  sharp  opposition  to  theology  without  any  hope 
of  reconciliation.  It  was  only  among  the  sufls 
that  a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  philosophy 
was  still  displayed,  though  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gaining  a  more  certain  assurance  of  the 
higher  value  of  mysticism.  ‘When  towards  the 
middle  of  the  xiii.  century  À.  D.  the  emperor 
Frederick  ii.  put  a  number  of  philosophical  ques¬ 
tions  before  the  Muslim  scholars  of  Ceuta,  the 
Almohade  cAbd  al-Wähid  entrusted  the  duty  of 
replying  to  them  to  Ibn  SabcIn,  the  founder  of  a 
mystical  order.  He  undertook  to  do  so.  In  the 
style  of  a  pedantic  schoolmaster  he  enumerates 
the  views  of  ancient  and  recent  philosophers.  He 
allows  us  to  divine  the  safic  secret,  that  God  is 
the  reality  of  all  things.  But  the  only  thing  to  be 
learned  from  his  replies  is  the  fact  that  Ibn  SabcIn 
had  read  books,  of  which  be  believed  the  emperor 
Frederick  to  have  no  knowledge  whatsoever’.  (T. 
J.  de  Boer,  Gesch .  der  Philosophie  im  Islam , 
Stuttgart  1901,  p.  177  el  seq .).  The  last  thinker 
of  Islam,  Ibn  Khaldun,  as  has  already  been  poin¬ 
ted  out,  based  his  system  on  history,  in  the  events 
of  which  he  recognised  an  ordered,  law  (T.  J.  dc 
Boer,  loc.  cité),  Cp.  I.  Goldzihcr,  Die  islamische 
und  die  jüdische  Philosophic ,  in  P.  Ilinncberg, 
Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart,  part  i.,  sect.  5  (Berlin- 
Leipzig,  1909),  p.  45—77- 
The  Mongols  in  the  East  and  the  Berbers  in 
the  West  destroyed  the  flower  of  Muslim  civili¬ 
zation,  and  their  devastating  influence  is  more 
apparent  in  the  held  of  literature  than  in  any 
other.  It  is  true  that  the  literary  output  was 
enormous  even  after  the  vii.  (xiii.)  century,  but 
no  new  idea  and  no  new  form  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  greatest  variety  and  the  most  rapid 
rate  of  production  arc  the  two  most  coveted  titles 
to  fame.  To  the  untiring  industry  of  men  like 
al-SuyUtl,  al-Murtada  *l-ZabTdl,  and  cAbd  al-Kädir 
al-BaghdSdl  wc  owe  stores  of  invaluable  informa¬ 
tion  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  many  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  literary  past  of  their  civilization 
which  are  irretrievably  lost  to  us,  were  still  ac¬ 
cessible  to  them;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  history  of  literature  as  such  they  arc  of  no 
account. 

Bibliography,  C.  Brockelmann,  Çesch.  d ’ 
a  rah.  Litter .  (vol.  i.,  Weimar  1898,  vol.  ii., 
Berlin  1902);  id.,  Gesch,  d,  arab,  Litter,  (=  Die 
I.ittcraturen  des  Ostens  in  Einzeldarstellungen , 
vih;  Leipzig,  1901);  Cl.  Huart,  Littérature 
arabe  (Paris,  1902);  id.,  History  of  Arabic 
literature ,  transi,  by  Lady  M.  Lloyd  (Short 
histories  of  the  literatures  of  the  world ,  ed.  by 
E.  Gosse,  xi.);  I.  Pizzi,  Lettcratura  araba 
(=  Manuali  I/oepli ,  série  scient .,  N®.  335-336; 
Milan  1903);  R.  A.  Nicholson,  A  literary 
history  of  the  Arabs  (in  the  library  of  literary 
his  tory  ;  London  1907);  cp.  also  E.  G.  Browne, 

A  literary  history  of  Persia  (I^ondon  1902, 
1906);  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  Die  arabische  Literatur 
in  P.  Ilinncberg,  Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart , 
part  i.,  sect.  7  (Berlin-Leipzig  1906),  p.  132 — 
160;  P.  L.  Chcikho,  La  littérature  arabe  au 
XIX*  sciécle ,  tr *  partie  de  1800  à  tSjo  (al- 
A  dû  b  al-'  ar ably  a  fi  'l-karn  al- ta  si"  Qa$har) 
(Beirut,  1908;  tirage-à-part  from  al-Machriq)\ 
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der  Juden^  ein  Beitrag  zur  Litt  er  at  ur geschieh  te 
der  Araber ,  großenteils  nach  handschriftlichen 
Quellen  (Frankfort  o.  M.,  1902);  Georg  Graf, 
Die  christlich-arabische  Litteratur  bis  tur  frän¬ 
kischen  Zeit  ( Ende  des  XI,  Jahrh.)  eine  litterar - 
historische  Skizze  (=  Strassburger  theologische 
Studie //,  cd.  by  A.  Ehrhard  and  E.  Müller, 
viii.,  1).  (Brockelmann.) 

‘ARÀBÏ  PASHA,  1  eaderof  the  Egyptian 
Nationalist  party.  —  Ahmad  cArâbI  al-Masrl 
(=:  al-Misrl,  ‘the  Egyptian’),  as  he  called  himself 
with  pride,  was  the  son  of  a  fellah  of  I,owcr 
Egypt.  He  entered  the  army  and  under  the  Khe¬ 
dive  Tawfifc  (Tcwfik)  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
and  commander  of  the  4'1»  regiment.  lie  took  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  officers*  revolt  of  1879 
under  Ismail,  and  later  in  the  great  military 
revolt  of  1881-1882  he  headed  the  movement 
which  is  known  to  history  by  his  name. 

The  occasion  which  first  gave  ‘Ar&bl  political 
prominence  arose  out  of  the  difficult  relations 
which  for  a  long  time  had  been  existing  between 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Turkish-Circassian  officers 
favoured  by  the  Turkish  Pashas  in  authority.  The 
conflict  took  an  acute  form  and  led  in  January 
1881  to  a  complaint  lodged  by  cAlI  Echini,  the 
commander  of  the  1.  regiment,  and  cAr&hI  against 
the  minister  of  war  'Olhman  Pasha  KifkI.  The 
ministry  procrastinated,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  complaints  were  perfectly  justified  and  even 
attempted  secretly  to  arrest  the  two  colonels  in 
order  to  have  them  courtmartiallcd:  this  led  to  a 
mutiny  of  the  troops  who  liberated  the  colonels 
and  demanded  of  the  Khedive  the  dismissal  of 
the  war  minister.  Taw f Ik  was  forced  to  give  way 
and  at  the  desire  of  the  mutinous  troops  ap¬ 
pointed  Mahmud  Pasha  Sami  al-Barüdl  minister 
of  war.  The  army  now  became  the  exponent  of 
national  aspirations,  and  it  was  by  mere  chance 
that  ‘Arab!,  by  no  means  a  great  personality  and 
an  unpractical  theorist,  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement.  In  the  summer  of  1881  another 
change  occurred  in  the  ministry  of  war  and  in 
September  cArftl>!  and  his  regiment  were  removed 
f.om  Cairo.  This  led  to  new  disturbances  which 
found  expression  in  a  second  great  military  de¬ 
monstration  in  front  of  the  ’’Abdtn  palace  (9.  Sep¬ 
tember).  The  Khedive  was  forced  to  change  the 
ministry  and  to  summon  the  chamber  of  notables. 
In  answer  to  this  concession  cArâbI  and  his  com¬ 
promised  colleagues  left  Cairo  with  their  regiments 
in  the  beginning  of  October.  cArftbI,  now  a  po¬ 
pular  hero,  had  a  triumphal  progress  through  the 
city  which  he  left  after  delivering  a  stirring  speech. 
The  position  of  the  government  however  was 
hardly  strengthened  by  his  absence,  as  the  actual 
power  still  remained  exclusively  in  his  hands:  it 
was  therefore  resolved  to  give  him  a  place  in  the 
government,  and  on  4.  January  1882  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry 
of  war.  Attempts  at  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  Powers  and  the  struggle  about  the  rights  of 
the  chamber  with  regard  to  the  budget  led,  on 
4.  February,  to  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry 
under  Mahmüd  Sâmî,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  Nationalist  party,  and  gave  cAräbI  a  place 
in  his  cabinet  as  minister  of  war.  On  11.  April 
a  Turkish-Circassian  conspiracy  against  cArâbI  was 
discovered  and  the  officers  implicated  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  loss  of  rank  and  exile  to  the  Sudan. 
According  to  English  sources  however  the  alleged 


conspiracy  was  entirely  the  product  of  cArfibfs 
fears;  and  the  latters  whole  activity  according 
to  this  view  is  to  be  explained  by  his  fear  of 
punishment  after  the  first  mutiny.  Once  started 
on  his  downward  career,  fear  is  supposed  to  have 
led  him  further  and  further.  However  this  may  be, 
the  confirmation  of  the  sentence  on  the  Turkish 
officers  on  the  part  of  the  Khedive  led  to  a  con¬ 
flict  between  the  latter  and  the  ministry  who 
summoned  the  notables  without  consulting  the 
Khedive.  The  latter  now  put  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  Great  Britain 
and  France  organised  a  naval  demonstration  at 
Alexandria  (20.  May),  as  they  refused  to  treat 
with  the  ministry  in  power  and  feared  for  the 
safety  of  the  foreign  residents.  The  ministry  was 
forced  to  resign  26.  May;  on  the  28th  however 
‘Arâbl  at  any  rate  was  re-appointed  minister  of 
war  in  response  to  a  very  general  demand. 

The  feverish  excitement  created  by  the  high¬ 
handed  action  of  the  Powers  and  especially  by 
the  naval  demonstration  found  a  sudden  outlet 
at  Alexandria  on  11.  June.  A  quite  ordinary 
street  brawl  developed  into  a  sanguinary  riot  with 
a  pronounced  anti-foreign  and  anti-Christian  ten¬ 
dency  :  57  Europeans  and  140  Egyptians  were 
killed.  cAr5bI  was  perfectly  innocent  of  complicity 
in  these  events  which  created  a  terrible  panic 
among  Europeans  and  caused  them  to  leave  Egypt 
in  large  numbers.  Alexandria,  where  the  Khedive 
resided  during  the  summer,  became  henceforward 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  situation.  As  the 
relations  to  the  Powers  became  more  and  more 
strained  and  a  European  or  Turkish  intervention 
was  bound  to  ensue,  cAràbt  began  to  organise 
the  defence  of  the  country.  Great  Britain  protested 
against  the  attempted  strengthening  of  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  Alexandria,  an  ultimatum  was  pre¬ 
sented,  and  on  11.  July,  after  the  French  vessels 
had  left  the  harbour,  the  bombardment  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  which  had  been  notified  to  all  the  Powers 
beforehand,  took  place.  The  troops  quitted  the 
town,  which  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  po¬ 
pulace  and  was  burned.  These  excesses  were  headed 
by  a  certain  Sulaimän  DawQd  Bey  SamT,  who 
pretended  to  act  on  cAräbl\s  orders,  though  the 
latter  succeeded  in  his  trial  in  proving  his  inno¬ 
cence.  After  the  fell  of  Alexandria  the  Khedive 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  cArâbI  as  the 
only  legitimate  representative  of  the  government 
organised  the  resistance;  on  2.  August  he  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  the  Sultan’s  representative  and 
called  the  Khedive  a  traitor.  In  reply  he  was 
declared  a  rebel  by  the  Khedive  on  the  9.  and 
by  the  Sultan  on  the  15.  August.  On  13.  Sep¬ 
tember  cArabt  was  defeated  at  al-Tell  al-Kcblr 
by  the  British  troops  who  had  landed  in  Egypt 
under  Ix>rd  Wolsclcy;  cArabI  fled,  but  on  the 
1 51*»  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  at 
Cairo.  In  the  ensuing  trial  he  was  sentenced  to 
death,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  one  of 
exile,  and  he  was  sent  to  Ceylon,  whence  he 
received  permission  to  return  in  1901. 

Views  on  cAr5bl  and  the  Egyptian  revolution 
will  differ  according  to  the  political  position  of 
the  critic:  English,  French  and  Arabic  sources 
contradict  each  other  in  all  important  particulars. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  misgovernment  under  Ismä'il 
had  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  attempts  at  reorganisation  seemed  to 
deliver  Egypt  entirely  into  European  and  Turkish 
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hands.  This  conriction  created  in  the  upper  classes 
of  the  population  a  profound  discontent  not  always 
swayed  by  moderate  counsels,  which  developed 
into  a  great  Nationalist  movement  too  late  recog¬ 
nised  as  such  in  Europe.  It  was  a  movement  of 
the  educated,  <L'lami>,  officers  and  civil  servants, 
and  its  character  was  not  pronouncedly  fanatical 
and  religious,  or  essentially  anti-foreign;  but  it 
was  directed  against  the  excess  of  European  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Turkish  Pashas. 
Its  motto  was  Ma\r  li  'l-Ma/rfyln^  Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians. 

The  Nationalist  movement  found  its  first  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  insubordination  of  the  army.  The 
alliance  with  the  mutinous  army,  sought  at  first  in 
secret  and  later  quite  openly,  secured  for  it  a 
short  period  of  success,  at  the  same  time  however 
destroying  all  hope  of  European  assistance.  It 
appears  from  Lord  Cromer’s  memoirs  that  Great 
Britain  absolutely  declined  to  recognise  in  any 
way  the  dc  facto  authority  created  by  the  military 
revolt,  and  made  all  attempts  at  reorganisation 
conditional  on  the  removal  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders  and  the  restoration  of  legitimate  authority. 
It  cannot  be  denied  however  that  ‘Arfibl’s  power, 
although  obtained  by  force,  had  received  the 
official  sanction  of  the  state.  According  to  expert 
opinion  he  did  not  legally  become  a  traitor  until 
after  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  when  he 
proclaimed  himself  ruler  of  Egypt.  This  view  of 
thç  political  situation  as  well  as  the  urgent  pres¬ 
sure  of  France  (Gambetta,  de  Freycinet)  caused 
Great  Britain  to  adopt  a  policy  of  intervention 
which  inevitably  led  to  the  occupation  of  the 
country;  the  occupation  was  undertaken  by  England 
alone  owing  to  the  fact  that  France  at  the  last 
moment  declined  to  co-operate. 

Bibliography :  Cromer,  Modern  Egypt  i. 
174  et  set/.  ;  W.  von  Griinau,  Die  staats-  und 
völkerrechtliche  Stellung  Ägyptens ,  p.  133  et  seq.\ 
Ancien  juge  mixte  (van  Bcmmelen),  Ly  Egypte 
et  V Europe  ;  W.  Blunt,  Secret  history  of  the 
British  occupation  of  Egypt  ;  A.  Milner,  England 
in  Egypt  ;  Salim  Khalil  al-Nakkash,  Mi\r  li 
V- Mi/rlyln  (Alexandria  1884)  iv — ix. 

(C.  H.  Becker.) 

'ARABISTÄN,  ‘the  Arab  country’,  modern 
official  designation,  used  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  old  name,  of  the  Persian  district  which 
formerly  was  mostly  called  Kh Q zi s  tfin.  For  further 
particulars  see  article  kuCzistAn.  Following  the 
Persian  usage  ‘Arabistîln  denotes  occasionally  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  (Streck.) 

‘ARABKIR  (carai$gIr),  i.c.  ‘conquest  of  the 
Arabs’,  Armenian  cArabker,  town  in  Turkish 
Armenia,  situated  to  the  North  of  Malätiya  on 
the  road  from  Egin  to  Malätiya  under  38°  N.L. 
and  3872°  E.  of  Greenwich.  The  town  lies  in  a 
depression,  closed  in  by  rocks  of  basalt,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
a  tributary  of  which  called  ‘Arabklr-Su  flows 
through  it.  The  climate  of  cArabkIr  owing  to  the 
high  situation  is  inclement.  The  extensive  orchards 
surrounding  the  town  arc  worthy  of  notice.  The 
modern  settlement  docs  not  go  back  beyond  the 
beginning  of  the  xix.  century;  the  exterior  of 
the  town  is  therefore  quite  modern;  at  an  earlier 
period  the  town  was  situated  7*  hour  further  to 
the  North  on  a  site  still  called  Eski  Shehr,  ‘the 
Old  Town’,  where  traces  of  huildings  are  still 
visible.  The  Byzantines  know  the  town  under  the  | 


name  of  Arabrakes:  on  the  other  hand  it  It  not 
mentioned  by  any  or  the  early  Arabic  geographers, 
though  referred  to  several  times  in  Ibn  Blbl’s 
(wrote  about  680=  1281)  chronicle  of  the  Sel4jafc 
edited  by  Houtsma  (Leiden  1902).  cArabkIr  shows 
clear  signs  of  advancing  prosperity.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  was  calculated  by  Ainsworth  in  1839 
at  8000  (6000  Armenians);  the  British  consul- 
general  J.  Brant  who  visited  the  town  a  few  years 
before  that  date  counted  6000  houses  (4800  in¬ 
habited  by  Turks,  1200  by  Armenians);  the  latter 
figure  would  indicate  a  larger  number  of  inhabitants* 
Taylor  in  1868  notes  35000  inhabitants.  A  large 
number  of  these,  particularly  the  Armenian  families, 
support  themselves  by  weaving  (manufacture  of 
cotton  cloths  from  English  yarn).  Every  year  large 
numbers  of  emigrants  leave  the  hills  of  ‘Arabklr 
and  Kharpfit,  in  order  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
Stambul,  Diyarbekr,  Damascus,  Aleppo  and  the 
sea-port  towns;  at  Aleppo  especially  a  servant 
hailing  from  ‘Arahklr  is,  or  was  formerly,  to  be 
found  almost  In  every  house. 

Bibliography:  G.  lc  Strange,  The  lands 
of  the  eastern  caliphate  (Cambridge  190$)  p. 

1 19;  l.Iädjdjl  J\hallfa,  Djihün  Numä  (transi,  by 
M.  Norbcrg,  Lund  1818)  p.  624;  St.  Martin, 
Mémoire  his  tor.  et  géograph.  sur  1  Arménie  (Paris 
1818)  i.  189;  Ritter,  Erdkunde  x.  793—799; 
E.  Reclus,  Nouvelle  géographie  univers .  ix.  37 1  ; 
J.  Brant  in  the  Journ.  of  the  Boy.  Geograph . 
Society  (1836)  vi.  202  et  seq.\  Moltke,  Briefe 
über  Zustände  und  Begebenheiten  in  der  Türkei 
in  den  Jahren  18 jj — fSjç  (Berlin  1841)  p. 
357  5  W.  Ainsworth,  Travels  and  researches  in 
Asia  Minor  etc.  (London  1842)  ii.  5;  Taylor*» 
report  in  the  Journ .  of  the  Boy.  Geograph . 
Society  (London  1868).  (Streck.) 

CARAP  (accident),  correlative  of  tf/awhar 
(substance),  denotes  every  thing  in  any  respect 
appertaining  to  a  subject.  The  philosophers  restrict 
the  use  of  the  term  especially  to  the  2. — 10. 
Aristotelian  categories;  the  ‘Mutakallimln* however 
use  it  in  a  very  wide  sense  for  everything  that 
is  not  $awhar.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  characteristic 
element  in  the  teaching  of  the  Mutakallimln,  that 
for  various  stated  reasons  they  deny  the  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  an  accident  in  another  acci¬ 
dent.  —  Cp.  e.g.  Diet,  of  techn.  terms ,  p.  986  et  seq . 

(T. .  J.  de  Boer.) 

ARAÇA  (also  arça;  A.),  the  termite  (termes 
arda,  white  ant).  Our  knowledge  concerning  this 
insect  which  is  found  in  all  hot  countries  up  to 
40°  N.  and  S.  Lat.  is  still  very  scanty;  the  Arabs 
were  nearly  as  well  informed,  at  any  rate  os  far 
as  the  species  occurring  within  the  Muslim  world 
are  concerned.  The  insect  described  by  Arabic  * 
authors  is  the  white  ant  which  is  found  in  Egypt 
in  a  few  species,  more  frequently  further  up  the 
Nile  in  Nubia,  and  most  frequently  in  the  Sudan. 
The  Arabs  made  the  observation,  that  some  of 
the  ‘little  white  worms’  possess  wings  during 
some  part  of  their  life  (‘after  a  year*,  Kazwlnl), 
but  failed  to  recognise  the  connexion  of  this  fact 
with  their  sexual  life.  The  social  life  of  the  ter¬ 
mites,  their  common  labour  in  constructing  the 
conical  heaps  of  clay  with  countless  tunnels,  their 
battles  with  the  ants,  and  particularly  their  activity 
in  destroying  wood,  whereby  they  became  quite 
a  plague,  were  well  known.  Arsenic  and  the  dung 
of  cattle  were  supposed  to  be  a  protection  against 
them.  The  voraciousness  of  the  termite  and  the 
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damage  caused  by  them  were  proverbial,  and  the 
popular  superstition,  which  regards  them  as  heralds 
of  death,  seems  to  be  very  old.  In  the  Korkin 
(snra  34,  ij)  Solomon  Is  shown  to  be  dead  by 
‘a  reptile  of  the  earth  which  gnawed  his  sta(T, 
and  in  North  Africa  people  still  say:  ‘rçhcn  a 
person  is  going  to  die,  then  comes  the  anja 
knowing  it  well*. 

Bibliography  :  Kazwînï  (ed.  Wüstenf.) 
i.  428;  Damir!  i.  24  (Jayakar's  transi,  i.  39 
et  seq.)  ;  Hartmann,  Reise  des  Baron  Barnim , 
p.  283 — 286,  443,  643;  Brehm,  Tierleben  (3. 
cd.,  1892)  ix.  560  et  seq .  (Hell.) 

AL-AcRÄF  (a.),  plur.  of  %Urf  [q.  v.];  sftrat 
al*A  raf  is  the  title  of  sQra  7. 

‘ARAFA  or  ‘Arafät,  a  hill  famous  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  with  an  adjoining  plain  of  the 
same  name,  6  hours  to  the  Fast  of  Mekka.  It  is  a  hill 
of  granite  of  moderate  dimensions  reaching  a  re* 
lative  height  of  150—200  feet.  On  the  Fast  broad 
steps  of  stone  lead  to  the  top;  on  the  60'*»  step 
there  is  a  platform  containing  the  pulpit  from 
which  a  Mufba  (sermon)  is  annually  delivered  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  9.  Dhu  *l-Hidj<Jja  (the  day 
of  cArafa).  On  the  top  there  stood  formerly  a 
Kubba  named  after  Umm  Salima  (thus  lbn  l>ju- 
bair,  cd.  de  Gocje,  p.  173)  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Wahhabis.  According  to  CAH  Bey  pious 
Muslims  may  not  penetrate  beyond  the  platform. 
The  hill  is  usually  called  Djebel  al-Kahma  (hill 
of  mercy).  Another  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Hal,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  appellation 
really  referred  to  the  hill;  Wcllhausrn  regards  it 
ns  the  name  of  a  shrine  or  perhaps  of  the  deity 
worshipped  on  the  spot  in  the  prc-islamic  period. 
Fictures  of  the  hill  arc  found  in  ‘All-Bey  and 
Burton;  sec  bibliography.  —  The  plain  of  ‘Arafat 
spreads  southwards  from  the  hill  of  ‘Arafat  and 
is  l>oundcd  on  the  Fast  by  the  lofty  mountain- 
chain  of  'l'Ä  if.  It  is  covered  by  a  low  growth  of 
mimosa  plants,  and  is  filled  with  life  only  on 
one  day  of  the  year  (9.  !>hu  ’l-Hidjdja)  when  the 
pilgrims  pitch  their  camp  for  the  celebration  of 
the  prcscril>cd  r vuktlf  Cp.  the  pictures  in  Burck- 
hardt  and  especially  in  Snouck  Hurgronjc,  Bilder 
aus  Mekka ,  xiii— xvi.  The  wukùf  or  festival  as¬ 
sembly  takes  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
mentioned  and  lasts  until  after  sunset.  The  pil¬ 
grims  present  express  their  religious  fervour  by 
loud  shouts  of  labbaika ,  by  prayers  and  recitation 
of  the  Kor’fin.  * 

The  origin  of  the  name  ‘Arafa  is  unknown. 
The  legendary  explanation  is  that  Adam  and  Eve 
who  had  been  separated  from  each  other  after 
their  expulsion  from  paradise,  met  again  at  this 
•pot  and  recognised  one  another  (tacarafa)\  Arabic 
authors  also  mention  other  etymologies  of  a  si¬ 
milar  nature. 

B ibliografh  y;  WUstcnfcld,  Die  Chroniken 
der  Stadt  Mekka  i.  418-419,  ii.  89  etc.;  Yft|cOt, 
Mu1  d/am  iii.  645-646;  lbn  Djubuir  (cd.  de 
Gocje),  p.  168-169;  Ihn  BatHta  (Baris)  i.  397- 
398;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia  ;  Ali  Bey, 
Travels  i.  67  et  seq.\  Burton,  Pilgrimage  to  el • 
Medinah  and Meccah  (2.  ed.)  ii.  2 1 4  et  seq. ;  Snouck 
Hurgronjc,  If  et  Mekkaansche  feest ,  p.  14 1  et  seq, 
AL-cARAISHt  French  orthography  Larache, 
tea-port  town  in  Morocco  situated  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  about  44  miles  S.  W.  of  Tangicrs 
and  83  miles  N.  W.  of  Fis  (Fez),  under  350  13' 
N.  Lat.  and  8°  28'  22"  W.  I.ong.  (Baris). 


Larache  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  domi¬ 
nating  the  left  bank  of  the  WCd  Lekkns  at  the 
spot  where  the  river  joins  the  ocean.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  an  old  turreted  wall,  which  is 
adjoined  on  the  land  side  by  the  ltasba  and 
towards  the  sea  by  a  fortress.  It  offers  little  that 
is  of  interest:  Hhe  streets  are  dirty,  the  mosques 
common-place,  the  Kasba  is  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  only  really  picturesque  spot  is  the  square 
of  the  Sük  containing  both  the  bazar  and  the 
market,  which  is  surronded  on  its  four  sides 
by  white  arcades.’  (Aubin,  Le  Maroc  d'au • 
jounfhui ,  2.  ed.,  p.  90).  The  surroundings  contain 
groves  of  orange  and  olive-trees,  pomegranates 
and  even  vineyards  which  produce  the  wine  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  Jews  of  Northern  Morocco.  La¬ 
rache  possesses  a  certain  importance  from  the 
economic  point  of  view  owing  to  its  short  distance 
from  Fäs  and  the  fertility  of  the  Wëd  Lckkus 
valley,  the  marshes  of  which  support  numerous 
herds.  The  harbour  serves  as  port  of  transit  for 
merchandise  destined  for  Fas,  and  for  the  export 
of  the  produce  of  the  KhloJ  (Akjdat)  and  the 
Gharb,  particularly  wool  which  is  sent  to  England, 
France  and  Germany.  In  1901  the  imports  reached 
5040000  and  the  exports  1230000  francs.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Wëd  Lek- 
kus  have  formed  a  sand-bank  which  makes  the 
harbour  inaccessible  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage, 
and  even  renders  the  landing  dangerous  during 
one  half  of  the  year.  The  population  is  about 
5000,  including  2000  Jews  and  about  200  Euro¬ 
peans,  two  thirds  of  whom  arc  Spaniards.  There 
is  a  Spanish  Catholic  mission  directed  by  the 
Franciscans,  a  Brotcstnnt  mission  and  a  school  of 
the  Alliance  Israélite. 

larache  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Roman 
colony  l.ixus,  which  in  its  turn  had  replaced  the 
Lybian-Bunic  town  of  I.yx.  Both  of  these  towns 
were  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  an  hour  to 
the  N.  E.  of  Larache;  their  site  is  still  marked 
by  ruins  called  ‘Shcmniisl)’  by  the  natives.  —  The 
old  town  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Arabic  author 
prior  to  the  xiii.  century.  It  was  probably  founded 
by  the  Berber  tribe  of  the  Beni  ‘Arils  who,  by 
reason  of  the  vineyards  abounding  in  the  district, 
gave  it  the  name  of  cl-cArIsh  mtäc  Beni  ‘Arüs. 
The  Almoravid  sultan  YackQb  al-MansOr  built 
here  a  fortress  to  command  the  mouth  of  the 
Wëd  Lckkus.  In  1270  it  was  taken  by  the 
Andalusian  Christians  who  massacred  the  male 
inhabitants  and  carried  off  the  women  as  slaves. 
The  town  however  recovered  again  and  was  fre¬ 
quently  visited  by  merchants  from  Genoa  and 
Venice  who  brought  linen,  silk  and  glass  and 
exported  wool,  leather  and  cotton. 

The  situation  of  Larache  near  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  covetousness 
of  the  Christian  powers.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  occupation  was  made  by  the  Bortugucse  after 
they  had  taken  possession  of  Arzila.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  1477  in  gaining  possession  of  an  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  had  to  retire  soon 
afterwards,  as  the  natives  obstructed  the  channel 
by  means  of  tree  trunks.  For  the  protection  of 
the  town  against  fresh  attacks  the  king  of  FSs 
erected  in  Larache  a  Kasba  large  enough  to  hold 
600  foot-soldiers  and  300  horsemen.  The  Spaniards 
were  more  successful  than  the  Portuguese.  After 
various  fruitless  negotiations  undertaken  by 
Philip  II  who  declared  ‘that  Larache  was  worth 
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more  than  all  Africa*  they  succeeded  in  1610  In 
obtaining  the  cession  of  the  town.  It  was  yielded 
op  to  them  by  Mohammad  al-Shaikh  al-Ma’mUn 
for  the  price  of  their  support  against  his  rival 
al-ZaidSn.  On  24.  November  1610  the  Marquis 
de  Saint-Germain  took  possession  of  l*arachc  in 
the  name  of  Philip  III  king  of  Spain.  The  Spanish 
occupation  lasted  79  years.  Large  sums  were  spent 
by  them  on  fortifying  the  town  and  on  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  Franciscan  convent;  they  were  however 
almost  continually  besieged  in  the  town  by  the 
Muslims  and  gained  no  advantage  from  their 
possession.  In  1689  MüISi  Ism.Vll,  resolved  to 
‘purge  the  sea-board’  of  all  Christians,  marched 
against  Larache  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  16000 
men  rc-inforced  by  bands  of  ‘volunteers  of  the 
faith*.  After  a  siege  lasting  5  months  the  town 
was  forced  to  surrender.  Sonic  of  the  ofliccrs  and 
the  ecclesiastics  were  sent  back  to  Europe,  but 
the  rest  of  the  garrison  were  carried  off  as  pri¬ 
soners  in  contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  capi¬ 
tulation,  and  set  to  work  at  the  building  of  Me- 
quinez.  The  JJjcbnla  and  the  tribes  of  the  Kif 
furnished  the  new  inhabitants.  Henceforward  La¬ 
rache  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Moroc¬ 
cans,  though  on  various  occasions  it  became  the 
object  of  naval  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
Christian  powers.  In  1765  the  French  attempted 
to  destroy  a  number  of  pirate  ships  which  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  harbour,  but  they  suffered  a 
serious  defeat  and  lost  450  men.  No  greater 
success  attended  the  enterprise  of  the  Austrian 
admiral  Bandicra  who  attempted  in  1830  to  set 
fire  to  the  remains  of  the  Moroccan  fleet  moored 
under  the  walls  of  the  town;  he  was  forced  to 
retire  with  considerable  losses.  During  the  war 
between  Spain  and  Morocco  in  i860  Larache  was 
bombarded  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  but  owing  to 
a  great  storm,  which  made  the  shooting  of  the 
squadron  very  uncertain,  little  damage  was  in¬ 
flicted. 

Bibliography :  La  Primaudaie,  Villes  ma¬ 
ritimes  Je  Maroc ,  in  the  Rev,  Africaine ,  1872; 
P.  Castellanos,  I/istoria  Je  Maruecos  (Tangicrs, 
1898),  ch.  vi.;  R.  Lcclerq,  Monographic  écono¬ 
mique  Je  Larache  ( Bulletin  Ju  comité  Je  P  Afrique 
française .  Renseignements  coloniaux ,  1905,  nos 
Il'-S  p.  453—465;  I*1“’,  p.  53°,  533  an<l 
1906,  n°.  2,  p.  43 — 49);  Mcakin,  The  lanJ  of 
the  Moors,  p.  147 — 157  [See  also  Bibliography 
in  the  article  morocco].  (G.  Yver.) 

ARAKÄN,  the  northernmost  division  of  the 
province  of  Burma  in  Further  India  conquered 
by  the  British  in  1826.  The  present  capital  is 
Akyab,  the  name  of  the  former  capital  is  Mro- 
haung  (English  spelling  Myohaung).  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  762  102  (l90l)ofwhom  162  754 
arc  Muhammadans. 

ARAL  (lake),  great  lake  in  Central  Asia  (Rus¬ 
sian  ‘Aralsko'c  more’  i.  e.  ‘sea  of  Aral’)  which 
according  to  the  most  recent  calculations  (1900 — 
1902)  covers  an  area  of  26 140  square  miles 
(without  the  islands);  it  receives  the  two  chief 
rivers  of  Russian  Turkistän,  the  Ämü-Daryä  [q.  v.] 
and  the  Sir-I>aryä  [q.  v.].  The  ancients  do  not 
seem  to  have  known  lake  Aral,  though  a  vague 
notion  of  its  existence  may  be  the  foundation  of 
the  contradictory  accounts  about  the  Central 
Asiatic  Maiotis  (it  is  conjectured  that  the  name 
of  the  sea  of  Azov  was  transferred  to  lake  Aral, 
just  as  the  name  Tanaïs  =  Don  was  transferred 


to  the  Sir-Dtryi)  and  about  the  ‘Marshes  of  the 
Oxus’  (Oxianl  limnC,  palm  Oxiana;  in  ATn- 
mianus  Marcellinus  palus  O xi a).  Old  Chinese 
sources  (from  the  ii.  century  A.  D.  onwards)  only 
refer  in  quite  general  terms  to  a  ‘Northern  Sea* 
or  ‘Western  Sea'  as  existing  in  the  district  of 
lake  Aral.  It  is  similarly  uncertain  whether  the 
lake  (limnü)  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  ambas¬ 
sador  ZCmarchos  ($68  A.  D.)  may  be  identified 
with  lake  Aral. 

More  accurate  accounts  are  found  in  the  Arabic 
geographers.  It  is  possible  that  lake  Aral  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  an  author  as  early  as  I  bn  Khurdadhbeh 
under  the  name  of  lake  ( buhaira )  of  Kurdar 
(cp.  AmQ-DaryS).  It  is  described  by  lbn  Roste 
(end  of  the  iii.  =  beginning  of  the  x.  century) 
who  docs  not  however  mention  its  name;  ac¬ 
cording  to  him  the  lake  which  receives  the  AmQ- 
Daryft  had  a  circumference  of  80  parasangs  (al¬ 
lst  akhrl  and  the  later  authours  give  the  figure 
as  100).  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Sir  (according  to 
lbn  Haw'kal  two  days*  journey  from  the  ‘New 
Village’,  Arab.  al-Karya  al-hadltha,  Pcrs.  Dih-i 
naw,  Turk.  Ycni-Kent  the  situation  of  which  is 
fixed  by  the  ruins  of  l>jankcnt  about  14  miles 
S.  W.  of  the  modern  Kazalinskj  the  coast-line  of 
the  iv.  =  x.  century  seems  to  have  differed  but 
little  from  that  of  the  present  day.  This  applies 
similarly,  it  seems,  to  the  Southern  coast;  Mu- 
kaddasl  counts  a  journey  of  two  days  from  Miz- 
däkhän  (opposite  Gurganjj  or  the  modem  Kunya- 
UrgenC,  at  a  distance  of  2  parasangs  from  what 
was  then  the  right  bank  of  the  Amu)  to  Kurdar, 
thence  a  day’s  journey  and  two  postal  stages 
(barht,  at  two  parasangs  each)  to  Parätcgln 
(written  tmth  Baratcgln  and  Farategln)  and  from 
there  another  day’s  journey  to  the  coast  of  the 
lake.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  basins 
near  the  Cink  like  the  Aibugir,  which  are  now 
almost  completely  dried  up,  were  at  that  time 
connected  with  lake  Aral;  it  is  certain  that  no 
connection  existed  between  lake  Aral  and  the 
Sari-Kamisb  ;  travellers  who  wished  to  go  from 
Kh*arizm  to  the  Pcccneg  country  had  (according 
to  Gardlzl)  to  take  the  route  from  Gurgandj  to 
the  ‘mountain  of  Khwarizm*  (the  Cink)  and  thence 
through  the  waterless  desert;  the  ‘lake  of  Khwâ- 
rizm’  was  on  the  right  of  this  route.  Al-Ist akhrl 
and  the  later  geographers  correctly  describe  the 
‘lake  of  Khwärizm’  (Buhairat  al-Khwfrizm)  as  a 
salt-water  lake  without #  any  outlet  to  the  sea; 
MascQdi  alone  (who  calls  the  lake  after  the  town 
of  ])jurdjäniya  i.  e.  Gurgändj)  erroneously  assumes 
a  connection  between  lake  Aral  and  the  Caspian 
Sea.  In  the  ßjahän-Namah  .(beginning  of  the  vii. 

=  xiii.  century)  and  the  works  dependent  on  this  * 
source  (including  that  of  I>jurdjflnl,  died  881  = 
1476-1477)  the  name  ‘lake  of  I>jand’  (Buhaira-i 
Djand  after  the  well-known  town  on  the  lower 
Sir)  is  used  side  by  side  with  ‘lake  of  Khwârizra*. 

For  the  period  from  the  vii.  (xiii.)  to  the  x. 
(xvi.)  century  we  possess  no  accounts  of  lake  Aral 
which  arc  not  borrowed  from  the  written  sources 
of  an  earlier  time.  Häfiz-Abrd  (820=  1417)  goes 
as  far  as  to  state  that  the  ‘lake  of  Khwârizm*  men¬ 
tioned  in  the ‘books  of  the  ancients’no  longer  existed 
in  his  time.  The  Äma-Daryä  was  at  that  period 
generally  regarded  as  a  tributary  of  the  Caspian 
Sea;  according  to  some  sources  even  the  Sir  no 
longer  joined  lake  Aral.  The  merchant  Badr  al- 
Dln  al-Rtlm!  (quoted  by  the  geographer  lbn  Fa<jl 
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Allah  «L'Omar!)  states  as  early  as  the  viiL  (xir.) 
cent  ary  that  the  Sir  ‘changes  Its  direction'  at  a 
distance  of  three  days*  journey  below  ßjand  :  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hflfi$  Abril  the  river  joined  the  AmQ; 
in  the  Uäber-Namah  it  is  stated  that  the  Sir  joins 
no  other  river  but  loses  itself  in  the  sands  of  the 
desert.  In  the  case  of  the  AmQ  these  geogra¬ 
phical  statements  can  be  verified  by  means  of 
accounts  concerning  historical  events  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  river  [cp.  ÄmQ-Daryä];  for 
the  Sir  no  such  accounts  are  in  our  possession. 
Already  Abu  ’l-Qbdz!  calls  lake  Aral  ‘the  sea  of 
the  Sir*  (Sir-Tenizi);  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  statement  that  the  Sir  at  one 
time  did  not  reach  the  lake.  According  to  the 
same  author  the  AmQ  did  not  find  the  way  back 
to  lake  Aral  until  after  the  year  980  (1572-1573); 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  very  obscure  words  in 
the  travels  of  the  Englishman  Jenkinson  (A.  D. 
1558)  refer  to  lake  Aral.  The  word  ‘Aral’  (Turk., 
‘island',  in  this  case  probably  designation  of  the 
delta  island)  is  found  for  the  first  time  in  Abu 
'i-Ghäzl  ns  the  name  of  the  ‘place  where  the 
river  opened  into  the  lake’;  later  it  gave  its 
name  to  the  lake  (among  the  Kirghiz  Aral-Teiiizi). 
In  the  xii.  (xviii.)  century  the  delta  island  Aral 
was  an  indépendant  state  with  the  capital  Kung- 
rat;  it  was  not  re-united  with  Khïwa  until  the 
reign  of  Muhammad  Rahim  Khän  (I22X — 1247  = 
1806 — 1826). 

The  earliest  Russian  source  mentioning  lake 
Aral  is  the  so-called  ‘great  map*  (beginning  of 
the  xvii.  century)  where  it  is  called  the  ‘dark- 
blue  sea*  (sincye  more)  and  erroneously  connected 
with  the  Caspian.  The  lake  bears  the  same  Rus¬ 
sian  name  on  the  map  accompanying  Witscn's 
Moord»  en  Oost-  Tartar  ye  (first  edition  in  1687). 
tn  Russian  documents  the  name  ‘Aralsko'e  more’ 
occurs  for  the  first  time  in  1697.  On  Western 
European  maps  this  name  is  found  as  early  as 
1723  (in  de  l'lslc),  though  the  Greek  Bazilios 
Batatzes  who  visited  Central  Asia  in  1727,  claims 
to  have  brought  the  first  account  of  the  lake  to 
Europe  and  thereby  to  have  created  a  great  sen¬ 
sation  in  London.  The  first  scientific  survey  and 
description  of  the  lake  is  due  to  the  expedition 
of  Butakow  and  Pospclow  (1847-1848).  The  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  area  of  the  lake  has  decreased 
considerably  within  historical  times  (which  theory 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  historical  accounts 
referred  to  at>ove)  arose  from  the  fact  that  an 
advance  of  the  coast-line  was  observed  in  several 
cases;  during  the  last  twenty  years  however  a 
constant  rise  of  the  water  level  has  been  observed 
in  the  case  of  lake  Aral  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  other  lakes  of  Turkistan;  everywhere  the 
water  has  again  reached  the  coast  line  of  1847 
and  in  many  case  considerably  advanced  beyond 
it.  It  would  appear  that  a  periodical  rise  and 
fall  of  the  level  of  the  lake  must  also  be  as¬ 
sumed  for  the  preceding  centuries;  the  scientific 
theory  of  a  rapid  desiccation  of  the  inland  coun¬ 
tries  (Persia,  Turkistan  etc.)  ha.*  altogether  been 
robbed  of  its  foundation  by  the  study  of  the 
Arabic  geographers. 

Bibliography.  The  lake  has  been  ex¬ 
plored  in  the  years  1900 — 1902  by  L.  Berg 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Imp.  Russ.  Gcogr. 
Soc.,  section  Turkistan  ;  cp.  the  reports  in  the 
‘Izw'estiya*  of  the  section  in  question,  vol.  iii., 
Tashkent  1902  (with  which  cp.  the  collection 


of  the  historical  accounts  concerning  the  lake 
by  Barthold,  ibid.  voL  lv.,  and  the  review  in 
the  Mil  teil,  des  Seminars  fur  orient.  Sprachen , 
Wes  tas.  Study  vi.  216)  and  in  the  periodical 
‘Zemlew'edienie'  1901.  An  exhaustive  mono¬ 
nograph  on  lake  Aral  in  Russian  by  the  same 
author  appeared  in  1908  (also  with  German 
title  :  Der  Aral-See .  Versuch  einer  physisch - 
geographischen  Monographie}. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

ARAR.  [See  harar.] 

ARARAT  (Turkish  Aqhridaqu,  Ecridagh; 
Armen.  Masik;  Pers.  KUil-t  Nülj,  ‘mountain  of 
Noah'),  the  most  important  elevation  of  the 
Armenian  highlands.  The  Ararat  massif  is 
situated  between  44°  and  45*  E.  Long.  (Greenw.) 
and  under  39°  40'  N.  Lat.  ;  it  rises  almost  without 
the  intervention  of  any  foot-hills  from  the  fiat 
plain  of  the  Araxes  which  it  skirts  in  a  wide 
curve  stretching  from  N.  E.  toS.  W.  ;  only  towards 
the  West  certain  ridges  (called  Sinak;  cp.  Dubois, 
Voyage  iii.  454)  form  a  connection  with  the  Ab- 
and  Bingol-Dagh.  The  Ararat  group  has  a  cir¬ 
cumference  of  80  miles  and  covers  an  area  of 
457  sq.  miles.  It  culminates  in  two  peaks, 
the  great  Ararat  (16757  feet)  in  the  N.  W.  and 
the  little  Ararat  (12727  feet)  in  the  S.  E.;  the 
two  peaks  arc  connected  by  a  narrow  ridge  of 
fiat  round  shape  and  a  length  of  8-9  miles  which 
bears  the  name  Sardar  Bulagb  after  a  spring 
situated  about  5  miles  below  it.  A  pass  leads 
across  this  ridge.  The  absolute  height  of  the 
Ararat  exceeds  that  of  any  European  mountain 
and  by  its  relative  height  of  14  180  feet  it  sur¬ 
passes  most  of  the  famous  giants  of  the  other 
continents.  For  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Araxes 
valley  at  Aralykh  has  a  height  of  2578  feet  only 
the  Ararat  towers  above  its  surroundings  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  gigantic  heights  of 
the  Himalayas  or  the  South  American  Andes. 
Viewed  from  the  North  this  unique  monolith 
affords  what  is  perhaps  the  sublimest  landscape 
picture  in  the  world. 

The  great  Ararat  (Djebel  al-Harith)  has  the 
shape  of  a  slightly  rounded  cone;  the  peak  forms 
an  almost  circular  plateau  with  a  circumference 
of  150 — 200  paces  sloping  down  steeply  in  all 
directions;  fields  of  snow  and  glaciers  descend 
from  it  to  a  depth  of  3250  feet.  The  N.  E,  slope 
of  the  great  Ararat  is  crossed  from  top  to  bottom 
by  a  deep  depression  (the  valley  of  St.  James), 
the  uppermost  part  of  which  forms  a  vast  hollow 
closed  in  by  perpendicular  walls  of  rock;  the 
lower  part  now  a  stony  desert  was  once  inha¬ 
bited  (village  of  Arguri,  5645  feet,  and  monastery 
of  St.  James).  The  little  Ararat  (Djebel  al-Huw'ai- 
rilh)  has  the  beautiful  shape  of  a  regular  pointed 
cone.  All  the  elevations  throughout  Eastern  Ar¬ 
menia  arc  volcanic  and  this  applies  also  to  the 
Ararat  group.  The  most  terrible  earthquake  of 
the  last  centuries  was  that  of  20.  June  1840 
which  caused  a  vast  mountain  slide;  the  latter 
destroyed  a  flourishing  community,  the  ancient 
Arguri  (old  Armen.  Akori;  cp.  liübschmann, 
Indogcrman.  Forschungen  xvi.  364,  395)  with 
nearly  all  its  inhabitants,  about  1600,  as  well  as 
the  small  monastery  of  St.  James  situated  almost 
2  miles  higher  up  with  its  monks,  and  the  spring 
of  St.  James. 

The  whole  Ararat  district  suffers  from  an  ex¬ 
treme  lack  of  water;  in  spite  of  the  large  masses 
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of  snow  which  cover  it,  the  slopes  of  the  great 
Ararat  posses  only  two  springs  of  any  importance 
(particularly  the  spring  of  Sard&r  Bulagh  =  spring 
of  the  governor,  already  referred  to,  7442  feet; 
the  famous  spring  of  St.  James  has  changed  its 
situation  since  1840),  on  the  little  Ararat  there 
are  no  springs  at  all.  The  latter  does  not  reach 
the  region  of  perennial  snow  unlike  the  great 
Ararat  (snow  boundary  at  13  582  feet  in  the  N. 
and  12812  feet  in  the  S.). 

Owing  to  the  great  lack  of  water  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  very  scanty.  Apart  from  a  small  growth 
of  birch-trees  the  Ararat  like  the  other  mountains 
of  Armenia  is  characterised  by  a  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  woods.  A  poor  fauna  corresponds  to  the 
scanty  vegetation.  Since  the  destruction  of  the 
human  settlements  in  the  valley  of  St.  James  the 
whole  Ararat  group  has  been  an  uninhabited 
lonely  desert.  Things  were  quite  different  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Arabic  geographer  I^nkhrl 
(cd.  de  Goeje,  p.  1 91)  mentions  expressly  that 
the  Ararat  was  rich  in  timber  and  game;  Mu- 
VaddasI  adds  that  the  spurs  of  the  Ararat  were 
covered  by  more  than  1000  hamlets.  The  Armenian 
historian  Thomas  the  Ar/runian  (x.  cent.)  draws 
attention  to  the  wealth  of  the  district  in  stags,  wild 
pig,  lions  and  wild  asses;  cp.  Thopdschian  in  the 
Mitteil.  tits  Semi  ft.  f.  orient .  Sprachen  in  Bolin , 
1904,  part  ii.  p.  1 50. 

The  first  successful  ascent  of  the  great  Ararat 
was  undertaken  on  9.  October  1829  by  Professor 
Fricdr.  Parrot  of  Dorpat.  Since  then  it  has  been 
ascended  more  than  20  times  usually  from  Ara- 
lykh  on  the  Northern  base.  (Cp.  the  account  by 
Rickmer-Rickmers  in  the  Zeitsehr.  d.  Deutsch - 
Österr .  Alpenvtr .  xxiv.  p.  315),  thus  c.  g.  in 
1834  and  1843  by  Antonomoff,  in  1845  by 
Wagner  and  A bich,  in  1856  by  Stuart  and  Mon- 
tcith,  and  several  times  by  Radde,  the  well-known 
explorer  of  the  Cauca'sus.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  ascents  was  undertaken  in  1850  by  the 
Russian  colonel  Chodsko  for  the  purpose  of  the 
triangulation  of  the  Caucasus;  he  ascended  both 
peaks  and  spent  nearly  a  week  on  the  great 
Ararat  in  the  work  of  mensuration. 

Since  the  last  war  between  Russia  and  Persia, 
the  Ararat  has  been  the  gigantic  boundary-stone 
between  three  rival  powers;  the  vast  mountain 
mass  is  divided  up  between  Persia,  Russia  and 
Turkey,  the  Persian  district  (Adharbaidjan)  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  Eastern  base  of  the  little  Ararat; 
the  North  with  the  chief  peaks  is  Russian,  and 
the  Southern  part  belongs  to  Turkey.  For  the 
legends  connected  with  the  Ararat  sec  the  art. 
AL-münl  (lijcbcl). 

Bibliography  :  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde  x.  77, 
*73>  343—345.  356—386,  479— 5«4i  Kcclus, 
Nottv.  géogr,  Univers,  vi.  247 — 252;  II.  Abich, 
Geolog.  Forsch,  in  den  kaukasischen  Ländern 
(Vienna,  1882  et  set j.)  ii.  451  et  seq.  (and  pas¬ 
sim);  Ivanoviski,  Der  Ararat  (Moscow  1897, 
Russ.);  G.  lc  Strange,  The  lands  of  the  Eastern 
caliphate  (Cambridge  1905)  p.  182;  YäkOt, 
Mtfdjam  ii.  183,  779.  For  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  Armenian  literature  of  travel  cp.  the  bi¬ 
bliography  of  the  art.  Armenia,  sect.  iv.  For 
.  the  Ararat  the  following  works  are  worthy  of 
mention:  Parrot,  Reise  zum  Ararat  (Berlin 
1834)  i.  138  et  seq .  ;  F.  Dubois  de  Mont- 
péreux,  Voyage  autour  du  Caucase  etc.,  en 
Géorgie ,  Arménie  etc.  (Paris  1839  et  seq.)  iii. 


35® — 4®®;  M.  Wagner,  Reise  nach  dem  Ararat 
(Stuttgart  1848,  p.  163—186  (and  passim); 
H.  Abich,  Geognost.  Reise  tum  Ararat  in 
Monatsber.  der  Verband!,  der  Gesellseh ./.  Erdk. 
(Berlin  1846-1847),  n.  Sp  vol.  ir.,  and  in 
Bullet  de  la  Société  de  Géogr.  (Poris  1851),  4. 
ser.,  vol.  i.;  id.,  Die  Ersteigung  des  Ararat 
(St.  Petersburg  1849);  Pannelee,  Life  among 
the  mounts  of  Ararat  (Boston  1 868);  D.  W. 
Freshield,  Trends  in  the  Central- Caucasus  and 
Bashan  (London  1869);  M.  v.  Thielmann, 
Streif züge  im  À'aukasus,  in  Persien  etc.  (Leip¬ 
zig  *®75)  P-  f52  **  i  J-  Bryce,  Trans¬ 
caucasia  and  Ararat  (London  1877;  4.  cd. 
1896);  E.  Markoff,  Eine  Besteig,  des  grossen 
Ararat  (in  Ausland \  1889,  p.  244  et  seq.);  J. 
Lcclerq,  Voyage  au  mont  Ararat  (Paris  1892); 
Scidlitz,  Pastuehow  s  Besteig .  des  Ararat  in 
Globus ,  Ixvi.  (1894),  p.  309  et  seq.;  Kickmcr- 
Rickmers,  Der  Ararat ,  \n  Zeitschr.  des  Deutsch¬ 
ester  r.  Alpenver.  xxvi.  (1895);  M.  Ebcling, 
Der  Ararat ,  //»/</.,  xxx.  (1899,,  p.  144 — 163 
gives  on  p.  162-163  some  bibliographical  and 
cartographical  particulars.  (Streck.) 

ARAS,  the  Ara  x  es  of  the  ancients,  well- 
known  river.  [See  ai.-rass.] 

ARB  All  (a.),  plur.  of  Rabb  [q.  v.] 

'ARBAN,  site  of  ruins  in  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  Western  bank  of  the  KhäbQr,  to  the 
South  of  the  Djebel  lAbd  al-cAzlz,  situated  under 
36°  10'  N.  I .at.  and  40°  50'  E.  Long.  (Green w.). 
The  remains  of  the  old  town  are  hidden  under 
several  hills,  after  one  of  which  the  site  is 
also  called  Tell  cAdjäbe.  It  was  here  that  II.  A. 
Layard  found  several  winged  bulls  with  human 
heads,  products  of  the  genuinely  Mesopotamian 
civilization  which  is  closely  related  to  that  of 
ancient  Babylonia.  ‘Arbän  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Gar  (Sha)-dikanna  of  the  cuneiform  in¬ 
scriptions.  During  the  later  Roman  period  the 
town,  then  called  Arahana,  possessed  considerable 
military  importance  as  the  principal  station  on 
the  line  of  frontier  against  the  Parthians.  In  the 
Arab  period  cArban  played  an  important  part  as 
the  centre  of  the  KhäbQr  district  and  as  place  of 
storage  for  the  cotton  cultivated  in  the  Khäbür 
valley.  Geographers  (cp.  e.  g.  VakOt  s.  v.  cAraban) 
and  historians  refer  to  it  frequently  as  a  flourishing 
town.  The  date  of  its  destruction  is  unknown; 
possibly  it  took  place  during  the  Mongol  invasion 
under  Timur. 

Bibliography :  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde  xL 
271;  H.  A.  Layard,  Niniveh  und  Babylon 
(German  transi,  by  Zenker)  p.  208  et  seq.; 
M.  von  Oppenheim,  Vom  Mittelmeer  tum  per¬ 
sischen  Golf  (Berlin  1900)  ii.  19—21;  id.,  in« 
Zeit  sehr.  d.  Gesellsch.f.  Erdkunde  xxxvi.  (1901), 
p.  69  et  seq.  ;  Streck,  in  the  Zeitsehr.  f.  Assy - 
riologie  xviii.  190;  G.  le  Strange,  The  lands 
of  the  Eastern  caliphate  (Cambridge,  1 905) 
p.  97.  (Streck.) 

ARCHIDONA,  old  town  in  the  South  of 
Spain,  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  not  cer¬ 
tainly  known,  situated  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the 
modern  province  of  Mdlaga  near  the  rise  of  the 
Guadalhorce,  between  Antequera  and  Loja  (on 
the  Genii);  it  has  9000  inhabitants.  Among  the 
Arabs,  who  occupied  the  town  in  711  soon  after 
the  first  battle,  it  w'os  known  as  ArdjidhSn* 
and  Ar&hidhöna  (Yäküt  i.  195  ITdjudhQna 
and  i.  207  Urshudhuna).  For  a  long  time  it  was 
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the  capital  of  the  mountainooi  province  of  Rejjo 
(corresponding  to  the  modern  province  of  M&laga), 
it  played  a  part  in  history  daring  the  rebellion 
of  the  renegade  'Omar  b.  HafsOn  (with  his  chief 
fortress  Bobastro),  and  later  as  a  frontier  fortress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  until  it  was  taken 
in  1431  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  order  of 
Calatrava. 

Bibliograf  hy\  Dozy,  Recherches  sur 
t histoire  et  la  littérature  de  V Espagne  (3.  ed.) 
L  317  et  seç.\  id.,  Histoire  des  Musulmans 
d'Espagne  ii.  35,  18 1,  202;  Madoz,  Diccio* 
nario  geogrâphico~estadistico*histôrico  ii.  494; 
Simonet,  Description  del  rcino  de  Granada 
(2«  ed.)  p.  124;  id.,  Historia  de  los  Motârabes 
p.  928.  [C.  F.  Skyuold.] 

ARCHITECTURE.  The  principal  forms 
of  Islamic  religious  buildings  (Sy  ro- 
Egyptian  school). 

Mosques.  —  The  mosque  dates  from  the 
first  beginnings  of  Islam.  The  simplicity  of  Mus¬ 
lim  worship  allowed  of  a  very  simple  ground- 
plan  which  received  a  fixed  form  during  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Uidjra:  a  large  rectangular 
court  ((ahn)  surrounded  by  arcades  (rncuh)  the 
flat  roof  (sah/)  of  which  rests  on  arches  ((äh) 
supported  by  columns  Qamftd)  of  stone  (hadjar) 
or  pillars  (ruhn)  of  brick  (libn),  The  origin  of 
this  ground-plan  has  been  traced  to  various  older 
types  of  buildings  (ancient  Egyptian  temple,  old 
Persian  palace,  Greek  agora,  Christian  Imsilica); 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  oldest  monuments 
have  either  disappeared  or  been  subjected  to  later 
alterations,  an  approximate  solution  of  the  problem 
can  only  he  expected  from  excavations  and  from 
a  close  examination  of  the  sources  respecting  the 
earliest  mosques.  The  most  recent  explorations  in 
Eamarrä  show  that  Mesopotamia  as  being  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  cAbbäsid  caliphs  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  side  by  side  with  Arabia  and  Syria. 

Like  the  church  the  mosque  has  its  orientation  ; 

It  is  directed  towards  Mekka  ( hibla ,  ‘direction 
towards  Mekka*),  whither  the  Muslims  turn  iu 
prayer  according  to  the  Koranic  ordinance.  The 
absolute  orientation  of  a  mosque  therefore  depends 
on  its  geographical  position.  In  Syria  it  is  directed 
to  the  South,  in  Cairo  to  the  East,  or  rather 
East-South  East.  On  the  side  containing  the  kibla 
the  arcade  is  widened  in  order  to  hold  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  faithful:  it  therefore  allows  of  a 
larger  number  of-  naves  than  the  other  three  ar¬ 
cades.  It  is  called  aldwän  al-kildi ,  ‘the  orien¬ 
tated  arcade*,  in  the  vulgar  language  liwan  hibll 
or  simply  liwan.  This  sanctuary  is  frequently 
divided  into  two  parts  by  means  of  a  screen  of 
trelliscd  wood- work,  called  mahsüra .  On  the  side 
nearest  the  court  it  contains  the  platform  (dihha) 
for  the  officials  of  the  mosque  who  repeat  the 
words  of  the  imäm  (mubat/igh).  The  prayer  niche 
(hiblüy  mihrab)  which  indicates  the  direction  of 
Mekka  opens  out  from  the  background  of  the 
sanctuary;  by  its  side  is  found  the  pulpit  (min* 
bar ),  from  which  the  imam  and  the  preacher 
(kha(ib)  direct  worship  and  prayer. 

This  arrangement  exhibits  obvious  points  of 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  oldest  churches.  The 
court  surrounded  by  arcades  with  a  water  basin 
(miday)  in  its  centre  suggests  the  atrium  which 
also  was  surrounded  by  arcades  and  contained  a 
basin  for  ablutions.  The  sanctuaiy  corresponds  to 
the  main  part  of  a  church;  the  screen  is  a  kind 


of  choir-screen,  the  mihrUb  a  kind  of  apse  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  minaret  {maniäray  mdd&and) 
finally,  perhaps  an  imitation  of  the  bell-lower, 
which  contains  galleries  for  the  call  to  prayer 
(adhUn)  becomes  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  a  mosque.  Like  the  original  bell-tower  it  has 
no  definite  place  and  rises  sometimes  from  a 
corner  and  sometimes  from  a  side  of  the  building. 
These  resemblances  are  easily  explained.  The 
Muslim  conquerors  appropriated  the  much  more 
advanced  art  which  they  found  among  the  van¬ 
quished,  and  in  the  first  place  transformed  a  large 
number  of  churches  Into  mosques.  This  was  the 
case  e.  g.  with  two  famous  buildings,  the  great 
mosque  of  Damascus,  and  the  mosque  al-Ak?a  at 
Jerusalem,  which  betray  their  Christian  origin  at 
the  first  glance. 

Style  and  methods  of  construction  change  from 
generation  to  generation,  especially  as  regards  the 
choice  of  material,  the  gates,  the  façades  and 
minarets,  the  profile  of  the  arches  in  the  interior, 
and  the  ornamentation.  But  the  ground-plan  of 
the  mosque  remains  the  same  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Ottoman  conquest. 

The  original  classical  name  of  the  mosque  is 
masdjid,  ‘place  of  prostration*.  The  Korean  knows 
no  other  expression,  and  the  older  writers  apply 
it  to  all  mosques  irrespective  of  size.  But  towards 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Uidjra  the  advance  of 
civilization  and  architecture  produced  a  distinction 
between  two  kinds  of  mosques.  The  great  mosque, 
in  which  the  assembly  of  the  faithful  (d/amaca) 
meets  for  the  Friday  service  (d/umca)  receives 
the  name  masdjid  al-jjamîfa,  masdjid  li  * t*d/umca 
or  masdjid  djämP,  and  we  soon  meet  with  the 
shortened  form  at-djamP,  ‘the  great  mosque*.  From 
that  time  the  expression  masdjid  denotes  only 
mosques  of  the  second  rank,  the  number  of  which 
gradually  becomes  less  and  less.  Only  the  great 
mosques  of  Mekka,  Medina  and  Jerusalem  (at* 
slhfä)  are  still  called  masdjid  owing  to  the  fact 
that  tradition  following  the  Kor'än  gives  them 
that  name  which  thus  has  become  popular. 

This  development  in  the  use  of  the  expressions 
can  be  followed  in  the  authors;  it  is  also  reflected 
in  the  inscriptions  which  contain  accurate  official 
and  dated  documents.  The  great  mosque  of  Ahmad 
ibn  Tülün  built  at  Cairo  in  265  (870)  still  bears 
the  name  of  masdjid  in  the  dedicatory  inscription. 
But  the  mosque  of  the  Nilometer  also  at  Cairo, 
erected  two  centuries  later  in  485  (1092),  is  called 
djamP  in  the  three  texts  of  the  document  re¬ 
cording  its  foundation. 

Madrasas.  —  The  Ffitimid  caliphs  while 
spreading  the  Shlcite  doctrine  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
effected  no  change  in  the  ground-plan  of  the 
mosque;  it  is  found  in  its  old  form  especially  in 
the  mosques  which  they  built  at  Cairo.  But  the 
development  of  religious  ideas  and  the  political 
situation  created  in  the  Muslim  East  by  the 
Mongol  invasions  and  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Baghdad  caliphate,  led  as  early  as  the  Fäpmid 
period  to  an  orthodox  or  Sunnite  reaction  which 
was  directed  especially  against  the  cAlid  or  Shritc 
sects  and  dynasties.  This  religious  (A&hcarite)  and 
political  (Sunnite)  reaction  produced  a  number  of 
reforms  in  all  the  fields  of  life.  One  of  the  most 
important  was  the  development  of  the  madrasa. 
The  latter  first  arose  in  Khorasân  in  the  beginning 
of  the  iv.  century  of  the  Uidjra;  in  its  original 
form  it  was  simply  a  private  school  of  religious 
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•deuces  I.  e.  tradition,  exegesis  end  law  according 
to  the  Sunnite  rite.  But  in  the  ▼.  (xi.)  century  it 
was  turned  into  a  public  institution  by  the  Sel- 
djUV  sultans  of  Baghdad,  who  had  become  the 
most  powerful  rassals  of  the  cAbb£sid  caliphate 
and  the  official  protectors  of  Sunnism  and  Ash- 
csLrism;  it  now  became  the  object  of  the  Madrasa 
to  train  an  élite  of  officials  for  all  branches 
of  the  administration.  It  thus  developed  into  a 
powerful  centre  of  religious  and  political  propa¬ 
ganda,  a  school  of  official  Sunnism  and,  in  a 
way,  a  government  institution.  In  this  form  the 
madrasa  was  introduced  by  Sunnite  rulers  in  the 
vi.  (xii.)  century,  especially  by  Nür  al-Dln  into 
Syria  and  by  SalAh  al-Dln  (Saladin)  into  Egypt. 

Differing  from  the  mosque  in  nature,  object  and 
history,  the  madrasa  is  also  distinct  from  it  in  its 
architectural  features.  At  the  time  when  it  was 
transplanted  into  Egypt  by  Salah  al-Dfn  its 
ground-plan  had  already  assumed  fixed  forms:  a 
small  rectangular  court  without  a  roof  (/<*////  or 
faza)  surrounded  by  four  high  walls  and  four 
halls  (/ta’tf/j);  the  latter  form  together  a  Greek 
cross  and  open  into  the  court  by  means  of  a  lofty 
arch  (c<iÿi/)  ;  the  exterior  angles  of  the  building  con¬ 
tain  dwelling-houses  for  the  officials  and  servants  of 
the  institution.  This  symmetrical  ground-plan  with 
its  fourfold  division  is  excellently  adapted  to  the 
fourfold  madrasa  consisting  of  the  schools 
of  the  four  principal  Sunnite  rites  (hanafl, 
ihaffl,  mâlikiy  hanbali ).  Each  rite  establishes  it¬ 
self  in  one  of  the  four  lîwâns,  as  is  shown  by 
the  inscriptions  of  the  madrasa  of  Sultan  Hasan 
built  at  Cairo  in  764  (1363).  The  ground-plan 
in  question  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  Syria.  It 
is  found  already  in  the  Kasr  of  ‘Amman,  a  re¬ 
markable  Syrian  monument  of  much  greater  age 
than  the  Syro-Kgyptian  madrasas.  Like  the  plan 
of  the  mosque  it  combiues  elements  of  various 
origin.  The  lîwâns  ate  vaulted  in  the  Persian 
style  (Säsänid  palaces),  but  the  cruciform  arrange¬ 
ment  round  a  centre  court  suggests  the  sym¬ 
metrical  ground-plan  of  some  Byzantine  and 
Syrian  churches  with  two  axes,  with  which  the 
Kasr  also  corresponds  in  some  other  architectural 
details. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  mosque  the  style  and 
method  of  construction  of  the  madrasa  changed 
from  generation  to  generation.  Down  to  the  end  of 
the  xiv.  century  the  lîwâns  have  barrel-vaults  {kabw 
or  cakd)  of  bricks  {libn)  in  the  ‘Irakian  and  Byzan¬ 
tine  style  (in  circular  layers  of  bricks  placed  on 
end).  The  most  recent  great  vaulted  madrasa  at 
Cairo  is  that  built  by  sultan  Barkuk  in  788  (1386). 
loiter  the  vaults  are  replaced  by  flat  roofs  (sakf) 
of  wood  {khaihab)  and  by  ceilings,  the  rich 
many-coloured  ornament  of  which  hardly  hides 
the  deep  decay  of  architectural  art.  The  only 
vaulted  element  which  remains  is  the  arch  of 
hewn  stones  covering  the  entrance  to  the  four 
lîwâns  from  the  court.  In  spite  of  all  these 
changes  ground-plan  and  arrangement  of  the 
madrasa  remain  unaltered  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Ottoman  conquest. 

The  Sunnite  reaction  created  various  institu¬ 
tions  akin  to  the  madrasa,  particularly  the  dâr  al - 
had  Wh  or  ‘school  of  (Sunnite)  tradition*.  But  as 
these  institutions  did  not  possess  the  same  poli¬ 
tical  importance  they  only  played  a  subordinate 
part  and  did  not  develop  a  separate  architectural 
style:  being  mere  offshoots  of  the  madrasa  they 


•dopted  the  ground-plan  of  that  type  of  bnilding. 

The  madrasa  retained  iU  character  of  a  go* 
▼eminent  institution  with  political  aims  during 
the  reign  of  the  AiyQbids  who  had  to  fear  a 
recrudescence  of  Shfite  doctriness.  Its  first  success 
was  the  destruction  of  the  F&timid  school,  the 
Dar  al'Ilnty  a  kind  of  eclectic  academy  in  which 
the  sciences  inherited  from  the  Persians  and  an* 
cient  Greeks  were  taught.  The  Shfite  sects  how¬ 
ever  were  not  the  only  foes  against  which  Sun¬ 
nism  had  to  fight,  as  the  crusades  had  raised  up 
another  enemy  in  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
Sal  Ah  al-Dln  and  his  successors  who  were  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  feudal  system  and  by  political 
decentralisation,  had  only  been  able  to  weaken 
it  without  accomplishing  its  destruction.  This  was 
finally  effected  by  Baibars.  On  ihc  ruins  of  the 
AiyQbid  feudal  kingdom  he  founded  the  Mamlük 
empire,  a  centralised  state  protected  by  a  regular 
army  and  governed  by  means  of  a  bureaucratic 
hierarchy.  With  the  help  of  this  powerful  lever 
he  destroyed  at  one  blow  the  Latin  Kingdom  and 
the  fortresses  of  the  Assassins,  the  last  bulwark 
of  the  ShiSte  heresy  in  Syria.  He  conferred  upon 
his  authority  a  religious  sanction  acceptable  to 
the  Muslim  people  by  assembling  at  Cairo  the 
remains  of  the  caliphate  of  Baghdad  destroyed 
by  Hulaghu  in  1258.  Thus  re-establishing  for  his 
own  purposes  the  dualism  of  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  power  he  restored  the  continuity  interrupted 
by  the  Mongol  invasion  and  completed  the  work 
planned  by  the  great  Sunnites  of  the  preceding 
century. 

Thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  struggle:  the 
war-likc  spirit  of  Sunnism,  fanned  into  flame  by 
the  holy  war,  had  spent  itself  and  turned  to  good 
works  and  contemplative  study.  No  longer  having 
a  fighting  part  to  play,  the  madrasa  necessarily 
lost  its  old  character  and  became  assimilated  to 
the  mosque.  At  this  stage  all  great  madrasas  are 
adapted  to  the  Friday  service.  The  t'iwân  kib/1y 
more  spacious  than  the  other  three  lîwâns,  serves 
as  sanctuary  and  contains  pulpit  and  mihrâb.  A 
minaret  finally  gives  to  the  madrasa  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  mosque.  Meanwhile  however  the 
madrasa  has  acquired  such  importance  that,  for 
from  being  absorbed  entirely  in  the  mosque,  it 
threatens  to  supplant  the  latter  altogether.  While 
the  number  of  great  mosques  built  on  the  classical 
ground-plan  decreases  continually,  the  number  of 
madrasas  with  a  cruciform  ground-plan  continues 
to  increase  down  to  the  Ottoman  conquest. 

This  development  is  reflected  in  linguistic  usage. 
The  madrasas  intended  for  worship  received  the 
name  madrasa  li  'l-djunfa ;  later  they  were 
simply  called  djam?  like  the  great  mosques.  ^ 
Makrlzl,  w'ho  wrote  his  topography  of  Cairo  early 
in  the  xv.  century,  applies  this  name  to  most  of 
the  Mamlük  madrasas.  Inscriptions  from  830  (1427) 
onwards  attest  that  this  wras  the  official  usage. 
The  word  madrasa  thus  shared  the  fate  of  the 
old  word  masdjid  and  came  to  be  confined  to 
institutions  of  minor  importance.  In  Egypt  at  the 
present  day  it  means  no  more  than  a  secular 
school;  every  large  building  connected  with  the 
cult  is  called  djamic. 

The  original  mosque,  masdjid ,  is  thus  split 
into  two  classes,  the  great  mosque  ( djämf )  and 
the  small  mosque  {masdjid).  The  madrasa  simi¬ 
larly  develops  on  the  one  hand  into  the  ^jam^% 
on  the  other  into  a  secular  school.  Both  kinds  of 
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tfämf  finally  become  Identical  as  far  as  their 
purpose  is  concerned,  though  not  in  their  architec¬ 
tural  ground-plan.  The  latter  remained  distinct 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Ottoman  conquest,  which 
led  to  the  disappearance  of  the  ground-plan  of 
the  madrasa.  The  Ottomans  go  on  building  an 
increasing  number  of  tf/ä mfs  in  Egypt  and  Syria 
in  the  style  of  the  great  mosques  as  modified 
under  the  influence  of  the  Turkish  school  with 
its  type  of  mosque  derived  from  the  church  of 
S.  Sophia  (cupola). 

Monasteries. —  The  Sunnite  reaction  which 
introduced  the  madrasa  from  Persia  into  Egypt,  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  course  of  its  development  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  elements  which,  though  of  very  ancient 
origin,  had  been  foreign  to  early  Islam.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  the  elements  thus  as¬ 
similated  is  ÿüfism,  an  oriental  monastic  system 
of  Persian  origin  with  mystical  tendency.  The 
architectural  monument  of  Sufism  is  the  Soft  mo¬ 
nastery  or  khanakah  (Persian  Ik&ätiyäA)  which 
first  appears  in  Syria  and  was  introduced  into 
Egypt  by  Saläh  al-Din,  the  founder  of  the  first 
Egyptian  fchänaVäh.  In  the  latter  country  M3- 
nakah  soon  became  almost  equivalent  to  riba( 
an  Arabic  word  denoting  a  former  military  sta¬ 
tion,  which  has  completely  lost  its  original  cha¬ 
racter  and  been  transformed  into  a  SQfl  monastery. 

Kibal  and  khana^ah  flourished  under  the  Aiyü- 
bids  and  later  under  the  MamlQks,  but  without 
creating  a  separate  architectural  form.  The  monas¬ 
teries  sometimes  imitated  the  plan  of  the  great 
mosque  (monastery  of  the  Emïr  Shaikjia  at  Cairo, 
756=1355),  and  sometimes  that  of  the  madrasa 
(monastery  of  Sultan  Baibars  II  at  Cairo,  709  = 
1310).  I.ikc  its  two  prototypes  the  monastery  is 
furnished  with  all  the  elements  required  for  the 
mit,  such  as  minaret,  sanctuary,  pulpit  aM  miliräh. 
It  is  only  the  subsidiary  buildings  adapted  for 
the  monastic  life  with  their  long  rows  of  cells 
which  give  a  peculiar  character  to  these  monas¬ 
teries.  Interesting  remains  of  this  type  still  exist, 
especially  at  Cairo  where  the  monastery  of  Sultan 
Inal  (858  =  1454)  affords  the  most  perfect  example. 

At  the  time  of  the  Ottoman  conquest  ribat  and 
kbfinalfàh  were  supplanted  by  the  Zakiya ,  the 
Turkish-Pcrsian  dervish  monastery  ( takya ,  tekke\ 
the  architectural  arrangement  of  which  was  also 
influenced  by  the  school  of  Constantinople  (halls 
with  cupolas).  Finally  we  must  mention  the  s3- 
wiya,  a  word  which  in  the  Muslim  East  and  West 
denotes  a  cell  or  hermitage,  and  secondarily  a 
monastery;  in  Egypt  it  is  generally  used  for  a 
small  mosque,  a  prayer  house  or  a  chapel. 

Drinking-fountains  and  schools.  — 
Side  by  side  with  these  three  chief  types,  mosque, 
madrasa  and  monastery,  we  find  two  subordinate 
forma  of  buildings,  known  as  sab) l  and  kuZZTtb . 
Sab it  means  Kway,  path'\  the  expression  fl  sabU 
Allah  ion  the  path  of  Allah ,  for  the  sake  of  Cod' 
is  applied  to  any  good  work,  to  the  holy  war  as 
well  as  to  the  giving  of  alms;  it  is  used  espe¬ 
cially  of  foundations  serving  the  common  good, 
the  use  of  which  is  free  to  all.  In  the  East  water 
is  most  precious;  according  to  a  tradition  going 
back  to  Muhammad  the  offering  of  a  drink  of 
water  is  one  of  the  most  meritorious  forms  of 
alms-giving.  Thus  while  sabil  originally  denotes 
any  charitable  foundation,  it  is  the  public 
drinking-fountain  which  is  regarded  as  the 
sabil  par  excellence. 


In  the  architecture  of  Syria  and  Egypt  the 
sabil  rarely  stands  by  itself.  It  Is  found  on  the 
ground  floor  in  the  corner  of  a  mosque,  a  madrasa 
or  a  monastery,  and  is  characterised  by  its  two 
large  rectangular  windows  placed  corner-wise 
which  are  decorated  with  charming  sculptures  and 
closed  in  by  fine  bronze  gratings.  Over  the  sabil 
is  found  the  elementary  school  ( kuttSb  or  maktab) 
made  conspicuous  from  afar  by  its  elegant  loggia 
which  opens  out  towards  both  façades  by  means 
of  arcades  resting  on  small  columns.  This  graceful 
type  of  the  sabil^kuttab  continued  to  exist  down 
to  the  Ottoman  conquest.  After  this  period  the 
sabil  is  erected  by  itself,  at  first  in  conjunction 
with  the  kuttäb,  and  later  quite  independently« 
The  style  continues  to  degenerate  down  to  our 
own  time:  at  the  present  day  the  drinking-foun¬ 
tain  exhibits  all  the  features  of  the  perverted 
taste  of  the  modern  Turkish  style. 

Monumental  tombs.  —  For  the  dead  of  the 
lower  orders  a  grave  is  sufficient.  Those  of  the 
higher  classes  not  content  with  a  grave  require  a 
mausoleum.  From  the  earliest  times  to  which  it  can 
be  traced  the  Syro-Egyptian  mausoleum  has  its  own 
style:  a  cubic  room  on  a  square  base  with  a 
vaulted  roof.  This  type  may  possibly  be  a  remote 
reminiscence  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  matfaba.  It 
is  more  directly  connected  with  a  Christian  type, 
the  kalybe  (*«A tßn)  of  which  some  traces  are 
preserved  in  Syria.  The  problem  of  erecting  a 
cupola  on  a  square  base,  executed  in  a  rough 
way  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Syrian  kalybe, 
finds  in  Muslim  architecture  the  most  various 
solutions  in  which  the  thought  and  the  successive 
inventions  of  the  Persians  and  Byzantines  are 
reflected.  The  space  of  transition  from  the  square 
to  the  circle  is  occupied  either  by  planks  covered 
with  stucco,  or  by  corncr-trompcs  made  at  first 
of  bricks  and  later  of  stone,  or  by  stalactite  pen¬ 
dent  ives  of  stone.  The  material  used,  the  pro¬ 
portions,  the  section  of  the  space  of  transition, 
of  the  tympanum  and  of  the  cupola,  the  orna¬ 
mentation  and  in  fact  all  the  elements  of  which 
the  style  is  composed,  change  from  generation  to 
generation;  but  the  general  ground-plan  remains 
unaltered  down  to  the  Ottoman  conquest. 

The  classical  word  for  mausoleum  is  turba . 
But  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cupola  is  its  most 
conspicuous  characteristic,  the  name  of  the  latter, 
kttbba ,  is  extended  to  the  whole  monument.  In 
the  authors  and  in  the  Syro-Egyptian  inscriptions 
both  expressions  used  interchangeably  denote  the 
entire  mausoleum  i.  e.  the  building  enclosing  the 
grave.  The  grave  is  called  kabr  or  madfan  or 
darth ,  an  Arabic  word  of  Aramaic  origin. 

In  many  cases  the  mausoleum  stands  quite 
isolated  on  a  cemetery.  But  frequently  several  are 
placed  together  in  one  enclosure  {hawsh)  without 
however  forming  an  organic  whole.  The  mauso¬ 
leum  of  some  great  person  is  often  found  in  the 
corner  of  some  sacred  suilding  founded  by  the 
person  in  question.  For  sultans  and  emirs  — 
former  slaves  who  had  risen  to  power  but  could 
never  be  sure  of  their  fate  on  the  morrow  — 
were  wont  like  the  great  Italian  condottieri  of  the 
Renaissance  to  provide  for  their  tombs  early  in  life. 

The  conjunction  of  the  monumental  tomb  with 
a  sacred  building  creates  three  main  types  of 
combinations:  the  mausoleum-mosque,  the 
mausoleum-mad  rasa  and  the  mausoleum- 
monastery.  We  may  mention  at  Cairo:  the 
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mosque  of  Sultan  Shaikh  (823  a  1420),  the  ma- 
dra«\  of  Sultan  Kiit-Bai  (879  =  1474)  and  the 
monastery  of  Sultan  Farajj  (813=  14x1)  usually 
called  the  tomb  of  Bar^ük. 

Occasionally  we  fiod  more  complicated  types, 
e.  g.  the  monastcry-madrasa-mausoleum. 
To  this  class  belong  the  monumental  tombs  of 
the  sultans  Bar^ül*  (788  =  1386)  and  IniU  (858  = 
1454)*  All  these  combinations  contain  the  sabll- 
kultab  and  combine  one  or  more  minarets  with 
one  or  more  cupolas.  They  do  not  l>car  a  name 
of  their  own,  and  the  inscriptions  of  these  large 
buildings  as  well  as  the  authors  refer  to  them 
by  the  names  of  the  different  parts  according  to 
the  part  to  which  they  wish  to  draw  attention. 

The  turba  like  the  other  types  of  Syro- Egyptian 
architecture  disappears  after  the  Ottoman  conquest. 
The  name  however  continues  to  exist,  though  it 
denotes  no  more  than  any  sépulcral  monument. 
After  the  xvi.  century  Egypt  and  Syria  have  pro¬ 
duced  no  monumental  tombs  worthy  of  their  past. 

Shrines  and  places  of  pilgrimage.  — 
Contrary  to  the  expressed  desire  of  its  founder 
Islam  adopted  at  an  early  date  the  cult  of  saints 
and  the  belief  in  miracles  worked  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  saints.  This  cull  was  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  religious  systems  of  the  East  to 
disappear  l>cforc  the  name  of  Muhammad.  In 
Syria  especially  the  old  pagan  worship  of  local 
deities  which  had  withstood  Christianity,  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist  under  Islam  which  had  to  tolerate 
it  by  affecting  to  assimilate  it.  The  multifarious 
origin  of  the  Muslim  saints  finds  its  explanation 
io  the  obstinate  persistence  of  such  local  tradi¬ 
tions.  Some  of  them  are  pagan  deities  transformed 
into  Muslim  saints  by  a  transference  of  ideas  or 
religious  conceptions  or  by  a  mere  change  of 
name  ;  others  arc  the  great  figures  of  the  Kor  an, 
such  as  Muhammad,  Jesus  and  the  Jewish  pro¬ 
phets,  others  again  arc  historical  heroes,  con¬ 
querors  or  great  rulers,  or  finally  ascetics,  monks 
or  scholars  who  acquired  fame  during  their  lives 
and  were  canonised  by  the  people  acting  under 
an  irresistible  impulse  towards  the  supernatural. 
Each  of  these  saints  has  his  sanctuary  (mash/taU). 
The  belief  in  miracles  worked  by  their  interven¬ 
tion  turns  the  sanctuaries  into  places  of  pilgri- 
mage  (jtunär). 

The  masfjhad  did  not  produce  an  architectural 
type  of  its  own.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  always 
rises  from  the  tomb  of  the  saint  it  imitates  the 
plan  of  the  mausoleum;  viewed  from  an  archi¬ 
tectural  point  of  view  it  is  a  mere  variety  of 
the  turba,  perhaps  the  oldest  variety.  It  is  found 
in  any  size,  from  the  small  white-washed  chapel 
covered  by  a  cupola  (marbftf  =  marabout,  shaikh , 
watiy  nalny  makâm)  to  the  great  classical  mau¬ 
soleum;  they  all  have  a  cupola  on  a  rectangular 
base.  The  only  one  of  these  buildings  which  de¬ 
viates  from  the  traditional  plan  is  the  famous 
dome  of  the  rock,  the  Kubbat  al-Sakhra,  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  built  by  the  caliph  cAbd  al-Malik  in  72 
(691)  and  frequently  restored  since.  A  whole 
cycle  of  Jewish  and  Christian  legends  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  rock  and  the  enormous  cupola 
built  on  a  circular  base  and  surrounded  by  a 
double  octagonal  wall.  The  partly  circular,  partly 
octagonal  type,  which  no  doubt  is  derived  from 
the  ground-plan  of  the  Christian  monument  which 
occupied  the  site  before  the  kubba,  is  also  met 
with  in  a  group  of  Syrian  churches  of  the  pre- 


iiUmic  period  (Bocrt,  Earn*,  Ktfat  Sim'S*  etc.). 
But  apart  from  the  dome  of  the  rock  and  a  few 
buildings  derived  from  it  (dome  of  the  chain  in 
Jerusalem,  mausoleum  of  Sultan  JyalfiwQn  in  Cairo 
etc.)  the  type  in  question  has  made  no  lasting 
impression  on  Syro-Egyption  architecture. 

Apart  from  turba  and  mashhad  the  cupola 
found  yet  another  application  in  this  architecture: 
a  small  cupola,  also  called  kubba,  is  found  in  the 
back-ground  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  great  mosque 
in  front  of  the  mihräb.  This  ancient  clement  may 
possibly  be  a  remnant  of  the  church,  viz.  of  the 
cupola  built  over  the  intersection  of  the  transept 
in  front  of  the  choir.  This  is  the  only  place  as¬ 
signed  to  the  cupola  in  the  great  mosque  in  the 
period  preceding  the  Ottoman  conquest;  the  Otto¬ 
mans  following  the  school  of  Constantinople  place 
cupolas  systematically  on  all  the  halls  round  the 
court  of  a  great  mosque.  (M.  van  Bkri  iikm.) 

cARp  (a.)  breadth,  also  geographical 
latitude.  —  Of  the  numerous  meanings  of  the 
word  we  may  mention  that  of  ‘a  review  of 
troops'.  A  Diwan  al~arf( cp.  glossary  to  Tabari, 
p.  reci.vn),  or  ‘bureau  of  army-lists*  existed  as 
early  as  the  ‘Abbäsid  period.  Under  the  Scldjük* 
the  head  of  this  department  bore  the  title  of 
xUrif  al~t(jaishy  but  the  word  Karify  pi.  turrafy  was 
also  applied  to  the  subordinate  oflîcials  (ka/ib).  — 

*  Arif  or  c arf  at-hat  (Turkish  pronunciation  *arz «- 
hat,  also  cars-i  hat)  further  means  petition 
(lit.  ‘exposition  of  the  circumstances*). 

ARp  (a.)  earth,  country. 

ARDABB  (a),  Greek  mpr&ßn,  Syriac  ûrJeba 
or  ar(<bay  name  of  a  measure;  in  Egypt  = 
197,  7  litres.  The  ardabb  =  6  waiba  =  24  rulfa, 
ARDABlL  (EkUKMlr.),  Persian  ArdabKl,  Ar¬ 
menian  ArtavKt  (later  ArtavEI.),  easternmost 
town  of  the  Persian  province  of  Ädharbaidjän, 
situated  under  48 */j 0  E.  long.  (Grccnw.)  and 
about  38".  N.  I  Mit.,  at  a  distance  of  a  good  day's 
march  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  2$  miles  from 
the  Russian  frontier.  The  town  stands  on  an  al¬ 
most  circular  plateau  (4940  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea),  measuring  about  6  hours  march  in 
diameter,  ond  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  moun¬ 
tains;  to  the  west  of  the  town  is  the  extinct  vol¬ 
cano  Sawalan,  the  Sablan  of  the  Arabic  geogra¬ 
phers,  which  with  a  height  of  15665  feet  reaches 
the  region  of  perennial  snow.  For  many  miles 
around  the  town  no  trees  or  shrubs  are  visible: 
the  dry  white  chalk  soil  of  the  plateau  'can  only 
be  made  fruitful  by  means  of  artificial  irrigation; 
in  the  surroundings  of  the  town  it  has  l>ccn  turned 
into  productive  holds  and  meadows  which  yield 
pasture  for  numerous  herds.  The  climate  of  the 
town  owing  to  its  high  situation  is  rather  incle¬ 
ment  (thus  already  Ibn  Eakih  in  De  Gocje,  Bi - 
b/iofh.  geogr.  arab .  v.  209),  but  has  always  been 
regarded  as  healthy;  the  vine,  oranges  and  melons 
do  not  grow,  but  apples  and  pears  are  produced 
in  large  quantities.  The  town  is  situated  within 
the  watershed  of  the  Araxes  (Aras)  and  Kur.  The 
Balik-Sü  (=  fish-river)  which  rises  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Sawalän  chain  (lows  through  the  town 
in  several  branches;  later  it  joins  the  Kara-Sü,  which 
in  its  turn  (lows  into  the  Araxes  after  being 
united  with  the  Ahar  river.  Near  the  town  are 
found  warm  mineral  springs  which  attract  many 
visitors.  It  is  on  account  of  the  springs  as  well  as 
of  the  healthy  air,  that  Ardabll  has  always  been  a 
favourite  place  of  residence  of  the  Persian  court. 
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No  account  pointing  to  n  great  antiquity  of 
Ardabll  Is  known;  the  town  is  not  mentioned 
In  the  early  historical  literature  of  the  Armenians. 
According  to  an  old  tradition  (found  in  FirdawsT, 
Yakut  and  others)  it  was  built  by  the  Säsflnid 
king  PCr 5z  (Flrdz,  A.  D.  457 — 484)  whence 
It  was  also  called  Badh5n(Abadhän)-Flrüz  or 
FlrQxkerd;  cp.  Nöldeke,  Geseh.  d.  Perser  und 
Araber  sur  Zeit  der  Sasaniden  (Leiden  1879), 
p.  123 ,  note  3,  and  Vullers,  Lexicon  persico- 
latinum  i.  77*.  The  Umaiyads  made  Ardabll  the 
administrative  capital  of  the  province  of  Adhar- 
baidjän  at  the  same  time  transferring  the  troops 
stationed  at  Marägha  to  that  town  (cp.  c.  g.  Bc- 
ladjjorl,  cd.  de  Goejc,  p.  325);  it  was  not  until 
the  late  ‘Abbasid.  period  that  its  place  as  capital 
of  Adharbaidjan  was  taken  by  Tabriz.  Yakut  who 
visited  Ardabll  in  617  (1220)  describes  it  as  a 
very  populous  town;  soon  after  his  departure 
the  Mongols  appeared  at  the  gates:  they  sacked 
and  destroyed  the  town  massacring  nearly  the 
entire  Muslim  population.  Some  time  afterwards 
the  town  was  rebuilt  more  beautifully  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  passed  through  its  most  flourishing 
period  under  the  rule  of  the  Safawids.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  viil.  (xiv.)  century  Ardabll  was 
the  residence  of  a  pious  Shaikh  Ishäk  Safi 
al-Dln  who  acquired  extraordinary  influence  and 
died  towards  the  middle  of  the  century  (735  = 
1334?)  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Under  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  the  Safawids  (Safids),  there  arose  in  Ar¬ 
dabll  a  kind  of  theocratic  state  (on  the  sources 
regarding  its  origin  see:  Teufel,  in  the  Zeit  sehr, 
d.  Deutsch .  Morgen!.  Gesell  sch.  xxxvi.  91)  the 
military  power  of  which  chiefly  depended  on  the 
descendants  of  the  Turkish  slaves  manumitted  by 
{shaikh  Sadr  al-Din,  the  son  of  Safi  al-Dln,  the 
•o-eallcd  Ki/il-lJflsh  (‘Bedheads*);  cp.  A.  Müller, 
Der  Islam  isu  Morgen -  und  Abendland  ii.  346 
et  seq .  The  fifth  successor  of  Sadr  al-Dln,  Ism&'il, 
became  the  founder  of  the  modern  Persian  state; 
in  908  (1502)  he  laid  down  the  title  of  ‘Shaikh 
of  the  Sufis  of  Ardabil*  which  had  been  borne 
by  his  predecessors,  and  transferred  his  residence 
to  Tabriz  as  Hrst  Sliah  of  Persia.  Of  later  histo¬ 
rical  events  we  may  mention  that  it  was  in  Ar¬ 
dabll  that  the  Turkish  condottiere  Nfldir  was 
crowned  king  of  Persia  in  1736  after  the  death 
of  the  last  Safawid.  In  the  beginning  of  the  xix. 
century  Prince  ‘Abbas  Mfrzä  [q.  v.]  made  Ardabll 
the  scat  of  his  court,  and  fortified  the  town  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  European  system  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  French  general  Gardanne,  in  order 
to  make  it  the  chief  frontier  fortress  against  Russia. 
During  the  war  between  Russia  and  Persia  in 
1826  — 1828  Ardabll  was  occupied  by  the  Russians, 
but  was  restored  to  the  Persians  in  1828  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  of  the  town 
Is  the  m  a  u  s  o  I  e  u  m  of  the  above-mentioned  SlpikJj 
ÇafI  al-Dln  in  the  chief  mosque,  which  became 
an  object  of  general  veneration  soon  after  his 
death.  In  the  xvi.  and  xvii.  century  it  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  frequented  places  of  pil¬ 
grimage,  and  is  still  visited  as  such  by  mauy 
Persians.  The  sanctuary  has  suffered  considerably 
in  the  sack  of  the  town  by  the  Russians  in  1827 
and  in  repeated  earth-quakes;  but  it  is  still  very 
remarkable.  According  to  v,  Tliiclmann's  account 
remains  of  the  old  decoration  with  precious 
slabs  are  still  extant;  the  floor  of  the  interior 


it  covered  with  ancient  carpets.  There  Is  also  a 
unique  collection  of  old  Chinese  and  Persian  por¬ 
celain  dedicated  by  the  Persian  kings.  The  mau¬ 
soleum  also  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Çafawid 
Shaikhs  and  of  the  first  Shah  Ismael  (died  930  s= 
1524).  The  famous  library  of  Shaikh  ÇafI,  once 
the  greatest  in  all  Persia,  no  longer  exists.  It 
was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  by  General  Paskie witch 
in  1827  and  became  a  part  of  the  Imperial  li¬ 
brary  of  that  city.  The  fort  erected  by  Gar¬ 
danne  has  been  abandoned  since  it  was  stormed 
by  the  Russians,  and  is  rapidly  falling  into  ruins. 

The  commercial  importance  of  Ardabll 
is  considerable  owing  to  its  situation  near  the  sea 
and  the  Russian  frontier;  it  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  Caspian-Pcrsian  trade  as  frontier- 
station  on  the  trade-route  from  Tabriz  to  Astara 
and  Lenkoran ,  particularly  as  the  commercial 
traffic  between  Tiflis,  Derbcnd  and  Baku  on  the 
one  hand  and  Tabriz,  Ispahan  and  Teheran  on 
the  other  passes  through  it. 

The  population  of  the  town  was  very  consi¬ 
derable  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  especially  under 
the  Safawids.  The  European  travellers  Olearius 
(1637)  and  Chardin  (1671  et  seq.)  describe  Ar¬ 
dabll  as  the  most  flourishing  Persian  town  of  the 
time.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  xix.  century 
it  had  already  lost  much  of  its  former  greatness 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  wars  and  the  re¬ 
peated  earth-quakes.  Moricr  in  1813  counted  only 
4000  inhabitants.  Afterwards  the  town  recovered 
gradually,  and  recent  travellers  estimate  the  popu¬ 
lation  at  from  16000  to  20000. 

Bibliography :  Yakut,  al-Mtfdjatn  (cd. 
Wüstcnfeld)  t.  197  et  seq .  and  Wüstenfeld  in 
Zeitsehr .  d.  Deutsch .  Morgenl.  Gesellsch .  xviii. 
491  ;  G.  le  Strange,  The  lands  of  the  Eastern 
Caliphate  (Cambridge  1 905)  p.  1 68;  K.  Ritter, 
Erdkunde  viii.  671;  ix.  789 — 795;  Fr.  Spiegel, 
Er  anise  he  Altertumskunde  (Leipzig  1871)  i. 
129;  K.  Reclus,  Nouvelle  géogtaphie  univers . 
ix.  250,  253;  J.  Marquart,  Eranlahr.  nach  d • 
Geographie  des  Ps.  Moses-Xorenacci  (Berlin 
1901)  p.  108;  J.  Morier,  Second  Journey  through 
Persia  (London  1818)  j».  250  et  seq.\  A.  Jaubcrt, 
Toy  age  est  Arménie  et  en  Perse ,  1 805- 1806 
(Paris  1821)  p.  166  et  seq.\  J.  B.  Fraser, 
Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Persian  pro - 
vin  ces  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
(London  1826)  p.  292  et  seq.\  Montcith’s 
(travelled  in  1832)  account  in  the  Journ.  of 
the  Boy.  Geogr .  Societ.  iii.  27  et  seq.\  M.  v. 
Thielmann,  Streifzüge  im  Kaukasus ,  Persien 
und  ist  der  asiat .  Türkei  (Leipzig  1875)  p. 
269 — 273;  Radde,  Reisen  an  der  persisch - 
russisch .  Grenze  (Leipzig  1886);  de  Morgan, 
Mission  seientif.  en  Perse,  itud.  géograph .  i. 
338  et  seq,  (Streck.) 

ARDAKAN  (modern  pronunciation  also:  Ar- 
DKKÜ.n),  town  in  Persia  situated  under  32*/*° 
N.  Lat.  and  530  50'  E.  Long.  (Grcenw.)  between 
Adjda  (AfcdäJ  and  Maibild,  on  the  route  leading 
along  the  border  of  the  desert  from  Kashdn  to 
Yazd.  The  town  is  mentioned  already  by  Ptolemy 
under  the  name  of  'Afrattâ**.  It  is  situated  at  a 
height  of  3280  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
and  is  fortified  with  walls  and  towers;  there  are 
several  caravansaries  and  mosques  and  good  bazars. 
Dupré  who  travelled  in  1888  estimated  that  the 
town  contuincd  1 000  houses;  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  was  calculated  by  Houtum-Schindler 
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(1879)  at  from  8000  to  90001,  by  Stack  at  10000. 
They  include  a  number  of  ‘Guebres'  (Parsec*, 
fire-worshippers).  The  town  is  remarkable  for  the 
nourishing  manufacture  of  dyed  cloths  and  of 
beautiful  carpets  with  blue  and  yellow  square 
patterns.  In  Dupré’s  time  most  of  the  materials 
for  the  tents  used  by  the  Persian  court  were  woven 
at  Ardakän.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name  which  contains  17  villages  and 
townships. 

Bibliography,  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde  ix. 
27;  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  Diction»,  géograph . 
i.  196;  E.  Reclus,  Nouvelle  géographie  uni - 
vers.  ix.  275;  Tumaschck,  in  Sitzungsber.  der 
Wiener  Akademie  cii.  (1883),  164  and  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  Pealencyklop.  der  klass.  Altertums - 
wissenseh .  ii.  1303;  Stahl,  in  Peter  mann  s  Geogr. 
Mitteil .,  supplement  n°.  1 1 8  (1895),  P*  29> 
Vullcrs,  Lexicon  Persieo-Latinum  i.  78'. 

(Streck.) 

ARDASiJlR,  old  Persian  :  Artakhshallira,  Greek 
well-known  name  of  P  c  r  s  i  a  n 
kings.  Muslim  tradition  has  certain  knowledge 
only  of  the  later  Säsänid  kings  of  that  name, 
viz.  Ardashfr  I  (226—241),  Ardasblr  11  (379— 
383)  and  Ardashir  III  (628 — 629).  [Sec  article 
sAsAmds.] 

ARDASHIR  KHURRA,  name  of  a  district  in 
Färs.  [See  HkC/.AliAb.] 

ARDIBEHI§fJT,  name  of  the  second  month 
In  the  Persian  calendar  the  years  of  which  arc 
counted  from  the  reign  of  Vczdeijjird ,  the  last 
Sasanid  king  (i.  e.  A.  I).  632).  This  era  is  also 
used  by  most  of  the  Arabic  astronomers  because 
of  its  extreme  simplicity  (each  year  has  365  days: 
12  months  of  30  days  each  4-  5  intercalary  days). 
—  Ardibchijiht  is  also  the  name  of  the  3r  1  day 
of  any  Persian  month;  a  distinction  must  there¬ 
fore  be  observed  between  Ardibeh tsji tmah  (name 
of  the  2nd  month)  and  AriNbchishlruz ,  which  denotes 
the  day  of  the  month.  (E.  Mahler.) 

ARDILAN,  province  in  Western  Persia, 
situated  between  Adharbaidjin  in  the  North,  1.0- 
ristân  in  the  South  and  cJräk  ‘AdjamI  in  the  East, 
with  an  area  of  ca.  24  730  square  miles.  It  is 
occupied  by  the  chains  of  the  Zagros,  a  range  of 
mountains  on  the  Western  border  of  Iran;  the 
climate  is  severe  and  only  a  few  valleys  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  cultivation  ;  for  the  rest  the  district  is 
remarkable  for  its  extensive  forest  (especially 
oaks).  A  number  of  important  rivers  have  their 
rise  in  Ardil.in,  thus  in  the  North  the  Kizil  Uzcn 
flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea;  the  central  part  of 
the  province  contains  the  head-waters  of  the 
Diyälü  (the  chief  of  which  are  the  Shirwän-ROd 
and  the  Gabc-Kod),  the  South  those  of  the  Kcrkhä. 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  exclusively  Kurds; 
hence  the  district  is  also  called  Persian  Kurdistan 
or  land  of  the  eastern  Kurds;  the  name  Ardilân 
which  docs  not  occur  is  medieval  authors,  dates 
from  modem  times.  The  capital  of  the  province 
is  Sihna  (called  also  Sinna  or  Senna)  which  was 
built  as  late  as  the  xvii.  century;  it  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  chief  of  the  Kurds  who  bears  the 
title  of  wall  and  governs  the  province  almost  as 
an  indépendant  ruler.  A  distinction  is  occasionally 
made  between  Ardilän  in  the  narrower  sense, 
consisting  of  the  North  Western  part  of  the 
country  with  the  capital  Sihna,  and  the  district 
of  Kirinflnshähän  (with  a  capital  of  the  same 
name)  in  the  South  West,  and  the  district  of 


Cam&bädän  (Kstfeßmiiprif)  In  the  South  East.  Cp* 
further  the  article  (Persian)  KURDISTAN. 

Bibliography :  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde  ix. 
412  //  seq.  (csp.,  p.  433,  437).  (Streck.) 
ARDISTAN,  a  Persian  town  which  in  the 
Arabic  Middle  Ages  belonged  to  the  province 
of  al-Ujibäl  (Media),  It  was  said  to  have  been 
the  native  place  of  the  Säsänid  king  KJiosraw  I 
Anösharwän  (reigned  53 1 — 579).  Ardistän,  the 
modern  name  of  which  is  Ards  Un  (also  ArdesQn) 
is  situated  to  the  North  of  Yazd  at  a  height  of 
3575  feet*  under  331/*3  N.  Lat.  and  54V*  E.  Long. 
(Greenw.).  To  the  N.  E.  in  the  direction  of  Zu- 
wära  are  found  Säsänid  remains  (fire-temples  etc.). 

Bibliography :  Yftküt,  Mu  dj am  L  198; 
Niildeke,  Gesch .  d.  Perger  u.  Araber  %ur  Zeit 
der  Sasaniden  (Leiden  1879)  p.  1 4 5>  note  2; 
Tomaschck,  in  the  Sitz. -Der.  der  H' i  en  er  Aka¬ 
demie  d.  Wissensch .  (1883),  cii.  162;  G.  le 
Strange,  The  lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate 
(Cambridge  1905)  p.  208;  Stahl,  in  Peter- 
tnanns  geogr.  Mitt .,  supplement  n°.  118(1895), 
p.  28.  (Streck.) 

ARDjISH  (old  Armenian  ArtCfc),  old  town  in 
Armenia,  now  in  ruins,  situated  on  the  N.  E. 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Wan  under  39*  N.  l.at.  and 
43°  20'  E.  Long.  Now  as  well  as  in  antiquity 
the  continuation  of  the  lake  of  Wan  to  the  North 
East  takes  its  name  from  this  town.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  entire  lake  of  Wan  was  called  by  the 
Ambs  lake  of  Ardj^h,  as  appears  e.  g.  from  the 
Persian  geographer  al-Mustawfi  (wrote  about  74°  = 
1340).  Prom  the  x.  century  onwards  Ardjt&h 
usually  shares  the  history  of  the  Muslim  princi¬ 
pality  of  Akhlät  [q.  v.  and  the  art.  Armenia]; 
the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Georgians  io 
1209,  see  the  account  of  Ibn  al-Alhir  (see  De- 
fréinery  in  the  four».  Asiat.,  4,!‘  scries,  t.  xiii. 
p.  517  et  seq.).  There  is  evidence  for  th  .*  existence 
of  the  town  in  antiquity:  it  is  called  in  Greek 
potcrea,  " Apoyeox ,  and  in  cunciforn  inscrip¬ 
tions  Arzas]iku  (?;  thus  Thopdschian,  Zeitschr.  f. 
armen  Phi  lot.  ii.  67,  note  6).  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  lake  of  Wan  gradually  advances 
more  and  more  to  the  North,  the  ruins  of  Ardjl"il 
have  been  surrounded  by  water  since  the  middle 
of  last  century;  it  is  only  occasionally  when  the 
level  of  the  lake  is  very  low,  that  they  appear 
on  the  dry  ground  (e.  g.  in  1888).  To  the  N.  W. 
of  Anjjish,  at  a  distance  of  about  I  Vs  hours  from 
the  lake,  there  is  a  small  town  called  New  Ardjisb 
or  Agantz,  which  contains  a  small  Turkish  gar¬ 
rison  ;  it  is  much  frequented  as  a  postal  stage  on 
the  route  from  Wan  to  Krzerum. 

B  ibliography :  Yâküt,  Mucd/am  i.  1 96  ; 
Pauly-Wissowa,  Kealeneykl.  der  klass.  Alter- 
tumswisscnsch.  ii.  1290  (s.  v.  Arsissa);  K. 
Ritter,  Erdkunde  ix.  784  et  seq.,  989;  x.  271, 
287,  322;  Weil,  Gesch.  der  Chafifen  iii.  1 14; 
G.  le  Strange,  The  lands  of  the  Eastern  Cali¬ 
phate  (Cambridge  1905)  p.  183;  Iliibschmann, 
Indogerm.  Eorsch.  xvi.  329,  405;  Viv.  dc  St. 
Martin,  Nouv.  Diction,  de  geogr.  i.  1 99;  Cuinct, 
La  Turquie  d'Asie  ii.  665,  7*°j  E.  Reclus, 
Nouvelle  géographie  univers,  ix.  330;  Müller- 
Simonis  and  II.  Ilyvcrnat,  Du  Cauease  au  golf  e 
Persique  (Washington  1892)  p.  256,  292. 

(Streck.) 

ARDJISH-DAGH  (Eri»J«âs,  ERi>jlsjLr-E>A<Jij), 
the  Argaeus  of  the  ancients,  the  most  important 
of  a  number  of  volcanic  peaks  in  Cappadocia  to 
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the  South  of  the  Halys;  rising  to  a  height  of 
11480  feet  it  represents  the  highest  eleva- 
tion  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Ardjlsb-Dagh  is 
situated  at  a  distance  of  about  a1/*  miles  from 
Jfaisarlya  almost  in  the  centre  of  a  trachytic 
district  which,  extending  from  W.-S.  W.  to  E.-N.  E., 
forms  an  irregularly  drawn-out  oval  with  an  area 
of  about  760  square  miles.  The  massif  is  cha¬ 
racterised  by  a  number  of  ravines  which  intersect 
it  in  all  directions.  The  chief  mountain  has  the 
beautiful  shape  of  a  pyramid:  the  summit  is  cleft 
into  three  abrupt  peaks  covered  with  perennial 
snow;  hence  the  name  ‘white  mountain1  (Greek: 
*A pymov  ipoç,  from  ùpynç  =  ‘white,  shining1).  Many 
smaller  cones  and  volcanic  formations  surround 
the  chief  mountain.  To  the  N.  E.  protrudes  the 
cAll-L)agh  rising  with  three  peaks  to  a  height  of 
about  6500  feet;  the  town  of  Talas  is  situated 
at  the  north-western  base  of  this  elevation.  The 
Ardjlsh-D.igh  was  active  as  a  volcano  down  to 
historical  times,  though  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
It  has  been  extinct  since  antiquity,  but  traces  of 
its  former  activity  arc  clearly  seen  in  the  gigantic 
masses  of  debris  on  the  slopes  of  (he  mountain. 
The  only  oriental  geographer  of  the  Middle  Ages 
who  mentions  the  mountain  —  under  the  name 
of  Ardja  ish  —  is  the  Persian  al-Mustawfl  (wrote 
about  740  «  1340).  In  modern  times  the  first 
ascent  of  the  Ardji*b-Dagh  was  made  by  VV.  Ha¬ 
milton  in  1837;  he  was  follov.ed  in  1849  by  P. 
v.  Yschitliatcheff  and  40  years  later  by  II.  F. 
Tozer,  probably  the  greatest  authority  on  the 
whole  mountain  and  the  author  of  a  detailed 
description. 

Ii  ibliograp  hy\  W.  Hamilton,  Researches  \ 
in  Asia  minor  ii.  275  et  set/.  ;  v,  Moltkc,  11  liefe 
über  /.ustiinde  u.  Ergebenheiten  in  der  Türkei 
aus  den  Jahren  /Sjj — tSjq  (Berlin,  4*1'  cd.  1882) 
p.  312  et  seq.\  P.  v.  TschithatchcfT,  in  Peter* 
matin's  Geogr,  Mit  teil. ,  supplement,  vol.  xx. 
(1847)  p.  38,  and  id,  Asie  Mineure  (Paris 
1853 — 1859)  and  Kleinasien  (Leipzig  1887)  p. 
15 1  et  seq.  ;  II.  F.  Tozer,  Turkish  Armenia 
and  eastern  Asia  Minor  (London  1891)  eh.  v.  ; 
Hirschfeld,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Realencyhl.  der 
klass.  Alter tumswissensch,  ii.  684  ;  R.  Obcr- 
hummer  and  H.  Zimmerer,  Durch  Syrien  und 
Kleinasien  (Munich  1896)  p.  242,  332  et  seq,\ 
G.  le  Strange,  The  lands  of  the  Eastern  Cali* 
phate  (Cambridge  1905)  p.  146.  (Strkck.) 
‘AREG,  plural  of  the  Arabic  word  cirk  (lite¬ 
rally  ‘vein1).  As  a  geographical  term  this  word, 
or  more  frequently  the  singular  lerg^  is  used  as 
a  name  of  the  vast  stretches  covered  with  dunes, 
which  form  about  one  ninth  of  the  area  of  the 
Sahara  [q.  v.].  In  the  Berber  dialects  they  are 
called  ig'idi  or  edeien .  The  most  important  of 
these  ‘seas  of  sand1  are  the  Libyan  desert  between 
the  Egyptian  oases  and  Tibcsti,  —  the  edeien 
of  the  Touareg  country  between  the  Hamada  of 
Tinghert,  the  Hamada  al-Hamra’,  the  Tassili  and 
the  Hamada  of  Murzuk,  —  the  Maghter  stretching 
to  the  North  and  East  of  the  western  Adrar  etc. 
In  a  narrower  sense  the  w'ord  ‘Erg  is  applied  to 
the  sand  zone  stretching  diagonally  through  the 
Algerian  Sahara  form  the  Hamada  al-Hamrä’  in 
the  N.-E.  to  the  WCd  Sawra  in  the  \V.  This 
enormous  mass  of  dunes  is  divided  into  two 
groups:  the  eastern  ‘Erg  which  is  much  better 
known  owing  to  the  large  number  of  explorers 
who  have  visited  it  (Duvcyrier,  MOry,  Largcau, 


Flatter»,  d’Attanoux  and  particularly  Foureau), 
and  the  western  cErg  traversed  by  Golonien, 
Godron  and  Flamand.  The  former  extends  from 
the  Shotas  of  southern  Algeria  and  Tunis  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hamada  of  Tinghert,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  rocky  heights  called 
al-Udjh  (the  cheek);  the  latter  is  situated  to  the 
N.  and  N.E.  of  the  Gurara.  Its  boundaries  are 
clearly  indicated  in  the  S.E.  by  the  depression 
of  the  Wed  Mcgidden;  to  the  W.  the  Wed 
Sawra  forms  the  border.  A  chain  of  rocks  inter¬ 
rupted  in  its  centre,  towards  al-Gole'a,  by  rows 
of  dunes,  stretches  between  the  two  ‘Erg  from 
the  Mzäb  in  the  North  to  the  plateau  of  the 
Tadcmait  in  the  South. 

The  configuration  of  the  cErg  corresponds  to 
that  of  all  the  districts  consisting  of  dunes.  It  is 
a  mass  of  sand-hills  with  very  narrow  ridges  called 
syüf  (pi.  of  seif  ‘sword1),  the  average  height  of 
which  is  about  325  feet,  though  occasionally  they 
reach  650  and  even  775  feet.  The  hills  stretch  in 
parallel  rows  separated  by  depressions  free  from 
sand,  which  are  called  fefjdj  (lit.  clefts)  in  the 
West  and  gassi  (hard  soil)  in  the  East.  These 
gassi  form  natural  roads  the  use  of  which  is 
indispensable  in  traversing  the  ‘Erg. 

The  ‘Erg  is  not  as  wanting  in  natural  resources 
as  would  appear  at  first  sight.  Water  is  not 
lacking;  it  is  found  under  the  ground,  usually  at 
little  depth.  In  some  parts  of  the  eastern  ‘Erg 
it  is  met  with  at  a  depth  of  no  more  than  3-4 
feet  under  the  ground.  In  other  parts  it  collects 
in  basins  or  pools  { [bahar )  dug  in  the  bottom  of 
depressions  in  the  sand.  Such  is  c.  g.  the  basin 
of  ‘Ain  Taiba  right  in  the  heart  of  the  eastern 
‘Erg  which  has  a  depth  of  16  feet  and  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  1625  feet.  These  subterranean  sheets 
of  water  are  connected  with  w£ds  buried  under 
the  sand.  Thus  the  streams  descending  from  the 
plateaux  of  Tripoli,  from  the  Hamada  of  Tinghert 
and  from  the  Tadcmait  lose  themselves  in  the 
eastern  ‘Erg,  while  the  weds  rising  on  the  massif 
of  Figuig,  on  the  hills  of  the  Ksör  and  the  Djebel 
‘Amör  similarly  disappear  in  the  western  ‘Erg. 
The  presence  of  water  ensures  the  growth  of  some 
plants  which  stretch  out  their  roots  to  collect  the 
water  filtering  through  the  sand  (dissy  drtn ,  had 
etc.).  The  dunes  are  therefore  visited  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sahara,  as  the  scanty  vegetation 
is  sufficient  to  provide  pasture  for  their  herds. 
The  ‘Erg  is  however  unsuitable  for  permanent 
settlements  and  offers  no  more  than  a  temporary 
place  of  passage. 

Long  before  European  travellers  reached  the  Sa¬ 
hara,  the  following  account  of  the  ‘Erg  was  given 
by  Ibn  Khaldun.  To  the  South-East  and  the  South, 
he  writes,  the  Maghrib  is  bordered  by  a  barrier 
of  moving  sand  which  forms  a  line  of  separation 
between  the  country  of  the  Berbers  and  that  of 
the  Blacks.  By  the  Arabs  this  barrier  is  called 
‘Areg.  It  begins  from  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  extends  eastwards  in  a  straight  line 
as  far  as  the  Nile.  Its  breadth  at  the  narrowest 
part  is  3  days  journey.  It  is  intersected  by  a 
stony  plateau  called  by  the  Arabs  al-Hamada  which 
begins  this  side  of  the  Zab  and  reaches  as  far  as 
the  Wed  High.  In  some  years  the  Sanhädja,  wearers 
of  the  lilkam ,  extend  their  wanderings  as  far  as 
the  southern  border  of  the  ‘Areg;  the  northern 
border  is  visited  by  nomad  Arabs  who  possess 
pasture-lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  Berbers 
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(Iba  Kbaldün,  Hist,  des  Berbères,  transi,  by  de 
Slane,  i.  190). 

Bibliography*.  Mission  de  Ghadamès  (of¬ 
ficial  reports,  Algiers  1863);  Duveyrier,  Les 
Touaregs  au  Nord  (Paris  1864);  Rolland,  Les 
grandes  dunes  du  Sahara ,  in  the  Revue  seien - 
t  iß  que ,  18S1  ;  Documents  relatifs  à  la  mission 
Flatters  (Paris  1887);  F.  Foureau,  Une  excur¬ 
sion  au  Sahara  algérien  (Paris  1883);  id.,  Mis¬ 
sion  au  Tademaït  (Paris  1890);  id.,  Mission 
ehe %  les  Touareg  (Paris  1895);  id.,  Dans  le 
grand  Erg  (Paris  1896);  id.,  Documents  seien- 
tißques  de  la  mission  saharienne  (Paris  1905); 
G.  B.  M.  Flamand,  De  l'Oranie  au  Gourara 
(Paris  1898);  id.,  La  traversée  de  T  Erg  occi¬ 
dental^  in  the  Annales  de  Géogr.,  1899;  E.  F. 
Gautier,  Le  Sahara  algérien  (Paris  1908),  p.  413 
et  seq.  [cp.  also  the  bibliography  under  Sahara]. 

(G.  Yvkr.) 

ARESHGÜL,  old  town,  no  longer  in  existence, 
formerly  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna, 
opposite  the  island  of  Rajibgün,  the  insula  Acra 
of  the  ancients.  The  latter  is  situated  at  a  distance 
of  X  */4  mile  from  the  Algerian  coast  under  350 
19'  28"  N.  I  .at.  and  30  48'  53"  W.  Long.  (Pa¬ 
ris);  it  measures  about  2600  feet  in  length  and 
650  feet  in  breadth  and  reaches  in  its  northern 
part  a  height  of  195  feet.  The  coast  is  very  steep, 
except  in  the  S.  VV.  where  it  is  easily  accessible. 

Areshgül  took  the  place  of  the  Portus  Sigcnsis, 
which  served  as  harbour  to  Siga,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Syphax.  The  latter  town  was 
situated  21/]  miles  further  inland  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tafna  at  a  place  bearing  the  Berber  name 
of  Takabrit  (‘the  vaults’).  Our  accounts  of  the 
history  of  Areshgül  arc  confused  and  contradictory. 
There  is  no  doubt  however  that  the  town  was  in 
existence  as  early  as  the  second  century  of  the 
llidjra.  It  belonged  to  the  Idrlsid  kingdom  at  the 
partition  of  wliicK  it  fell  to  the  share  of  £Isä  b. 
Muhammad  b.  Sulaimän,  a  brother  of  Idris  I,  who 
died  in  295  (907-908).  •  During  the  fourth  century 
of  the  llidjra  the  possession  of  Areshgül  was 
disputed  between  the  representatives  of  the  Ffiti- 
snids  in  the  Maghrib  and  the  Umaiyads  of  Spain. 
In  the  course  of  these  struggles  the  IdrTsid  chiefs 
were  driven  from  the  town,  but  retained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  island  where  they  resisted  an  attack 
of  the  Spanish  licet  in  320  (932-933).  During  the 
same  period,  in  the  year  338  (949*950),  Aresh- 
ghül  was  sacked  and  the  inhabitants  transported 
to  Spain. 

The  town  however  continued  to  exist  and  even 
attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity.  It  was 
situated  on  the  Tafna  at  a  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  sea,  but  accessible  to  vessels  of  small 
tonnage.  At  the  end  of  the  iv.  century  of  the 
llidjra  it  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  Hawkal  as  a  ‘small 
town1  surrounded  by  fruitful  fields.  It  had  a  har¬ 
bour  protected  by  the  island  of  Rashgün  which 
was  visited  by  ships  for  the  purpose  of  taking  io 
water,  as  the  island  possessed  cisterns  and  un¬ 
failing  springs.  (Ibn  Hawkal,  transi,  by  de  Slane, 
Journ.  asiat.y  1842,  p.  21 7).  Al-BakrI  mentions 
the  same  fact  and  adds  some  details  about  the 
buildings  of  the  town.  It  possessed  a  mosque  with 
seven  naves  and  a  strongly  built  minaret,  two 
baths  one  of  which  dated  from  antiquity,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  wall  eight  spans  thick 
containing  three  gates  (al-Bakrl,  Masälik  p.  53; 
transi,  by  de  Slane ,  Description  de  fAfrù/ue 


p.  181-182).  The  history  of  Rashgün  during  the 
succeeding  centuries  is  very  obscure.  Nothing  Is 
known  except  that  the  town  was  destroyed  in  the 
course  of  the  struggles  between  Ibn  GhSniya  and 
the  Almohades.  It  subsequently  recovered  and 
retained  some  importance  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  Tlemcen  to  which  it  served  as  harbour.  Spa¬ 
nish  texts  of  the  xvi.  century  mention  the  town 
under  the  name  of  Risgol.  Charles  V  intended  at 
one  time  to  attack  it  by  main  force,  but  in  a 
treaty  concluded  in  1536  with  the  ZaiySnid  pre¬ 
tender  Aba  cAbd  Allah  he  secured  the  right  to 
build  a  fort  or  at  any  rate  to  place  a  garrison  in 
the  town  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Turks 
from  access  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna.  It  does 
not  appear  however  that  this  right  was  ever 
exercised.  Towards  the  end  of  the  xvi.  century 
Areshgül  was  completely  in  ruins  and  the  island, 
called  ‘isla  de  los  Alimaqucs1  by  Diego  Suarez, 
had  l>ccn  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  Of  the 
buildings  erected  in  the  past  nothing  remained 
but  a  tower  of  sun-dried  bricks  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tafna. 

The  mouth  of  this  river  afforded  the  only  com¬ 
munication  between  Tlemcen  and  the  sea.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  a  route  of  access 
to  Tlemcen  and  at  the  same  time  cutting  olT  eAbd 
al-Kadir’s  communications  with  the  coast  that 
Marshal  Clausel  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to 
occupy  the  island  of  Rashgün  (30  October  1835). 
In  the  following  February  a  camp  was  established 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  treaty  of  the 
Tafna  restored  Areshgül  to  cAbd  al-Kâdir,  bat 
left  the  island  in  the  possession  of  France.  In 
modern  times  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected  on 
the  island  and  a  village  has  sprung  up  on  the 
coast*  But  the  traffic  from  and  to  Tlemcen  has 
been  diverted  further  to  the  west  owing  to  the 
building  of  the  harbour  of  Nemo*  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Tafna  is  no  longer  used.  The  village 
of  Rashgün  consists  merely  of  a  few  huts  inha¬ 
bited  by  Spaniards.  Its  development  depends  on 
the  realisation  of  the  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  military  harbour,  which  have  been  drawn  up 
on  several  occasions,  though  their  execution  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  postponed  indefinitely. 

Bibliography  :  Tableau  des  Etablissements 
français  de  V Algérie  (1838)  i.  38;  Canal, 
Monographie  de  l' arrondissement  de  Tl'mcen , 
in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Société  d'archéolpgie  et  de 
géographie  tfOran  vi  (1886);  R.  Basset,  Ne- 
drama  h  et  les  Traras  in  the  Publications  de 
l'École  des  Lettres  d'Alger  xxiv.  (Paris  1901), 
appendix  iii.  (G.  Yvek.) 

ARGEL,  Spanish  name  of  Algiers  [see  A’  '.er]. 
ARGHANA  or  ARGHANA  MA'ÄDIN  Jaca - 
dcn)y  town  situated  half-way  between  Pah»  on  the 
Murâd-Cai  in  the  N.  and  Diyirbckr  in  the  S., 
under  38'*  20'  N.  Lat.  and  40°  E.  Long.  (Greenw.), 
which  owes  its  name  of  Macädin  (‘mines1)  to  the 
copper-mines  found  to  the  N.  W.  of  it.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  ‘AH-Dagh*  **  steep  hill  about  3250 
feet  in  height;  the  number  of  inhabitants  ac¬ 
cording  to  Brant  was  about  3500  in  1837;  the 
greater  half  of  these  were  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
the  rest  Turks;  for  the  greater  part  they  subsisted 
by  labour  in  the  mines,  which  are  reached  from 
the  town  after  4  hours  march  over  steep  and 
difficult  country.  The  mountain  containing  the 
principal  mines,  called  Maghâra  (‘the  cave1),  Is 
situated  to  the  East  of  Ma^fidin,  a  settlement  of 
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about  4000  inhabitants.  The  copper  produced  by 
Argbana  Macâdin  supplies  a  great  part  of  the 
East  with  the  metal.  In  cuneiform  inscriptions 
Arghana  appears  as  Arfeania,  in  Armenian  litera¬ 
ture  as  Argni;  in  Rashid  al-Dln*s  History  of  the 
Mongols  (ed.  Quatremere)  p.  333  it  is  called 
Arghanl. 

Bibliography.  J.  Brant,  in  the  Journ.  of 
the  Roy .  Geogr .  Society ,  1836;  K.  Ritter,  Erd¬ 
kunde  x.  701,  801,  913;  xi.  14  et  seq.;  Sand* 
reczki,  Reise  nach  Mosul  und  durch  Kurdistan 
und  Urmia  (Stuttgart  1857)  i.  181  et  seq.;  E. 
Reclus,  Nouvelle  géographie  univers,  ix.  377; 
Vir.  de  St.  Martin,  Nouv.  Diet .  d.  géogr.  unrv ., 
suppL  i.  s.  v.;  Streck,  in  the  Zeit  sc  hr.  f.  As - 
syriol.  xiii.  97;  Hübschmann  in  Indogerm. 
E or  sch.  xvi.  193  et  seq.  (Streck.) 

ARGHÜN,  fourth  prince  (llkhan)  of  Persia 
<68j  — 690=  1284 — 1 291), born  sometime  between 
1250  and  12$$  (his  father  Abafca  was  born  in 
1234,  his  eldest  son  Ghäzän  in  1271).  His  father 
AbaVa  entrusted  to  him  the  administration  of  the 
province  of  &horasfin.  Summoned  to  his  fathers 
court  in  the  spring  of  1282  he  received  the  news 
of  the  latter's  death  before  completing  his  jour¬ 
ney,  and  had  to  render  homage  to  his  uncle 
Tekudar  (or  Ahmad)  in  Adharbaidjân.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  (1283)  he  returned  to  Kfroräsän; 
in  1284  he  revolted  against  Ahmad,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  latter's  general  AlfnâV,  to  whom 
he  was  forced  to  surrender  in  the  fortress  of 
KalSt.  lie  was  brought  to  his  uncle's  camp,  but 
lil»crated  there  by  the  Kmlr  Bùkâi;  the  troops  of 
Ahmad  soon  went  over  to  Arghün  and  Büküi,  and 
Ahmad  himself  was  surrendered  to  his  nephew, 
at  whose  command  he  was  assassinated  on  26^ 
Ujumäda  1  683  (io'1»  August  1284).  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  Arghön  celebrated  his  accession  to 
the  throne;  his  confirmation  by  the  Great  Khän 
Khubilai  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1286.  Bükai  to 
whom  Arghün  owed  his  throne  remained  chief 
minister  until  1289,  in  which  year  both  he  and 
his  wezlr  Hjaläl  al-Dln  Samnânl  were  deprived  of 
their  ofTiccs  and  executed.  During  the  following 
years  the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministor  SaM  al-Dawla,  who  was  hated  by  the 
Muslims  as  a  Jew  and  unpopular  with  the  Mongol 
grandees;  during  Arghün’»  last  illness,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office 
and  his  life  by  his  enemies.  Argliün  like  his  pre¬ 
decessors  was  distinguished  for  his  religious  tolera¬ 
tion.  lie  was  favourably  inclined  towards  the 
Christians,  but  Buddhist  monks  arc  said  to  have 
possessed  the  greatest  influence  with  him.  The 
negotiations  with  European  powers  (the  kings  of 
France  and  England  and  the  Pope)  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  undertaking  a  combined  action  against 
Egypt,  which  had  been  started  during  the  reign 
of  AbaVa,  were  continued  by  Argliün;  the  French 
public  archives  contain  a  letter  from  Arghün  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Philippe  le  Bel  (discovered  and  edited 
by  Al>el  Kérausat,  translated  by  J.  Schmidt).  But 
no  action  in  this  direction  was  taken  during 
Arghün's  reign,  perhaps  l>ccause  his  armies  were 
engaged  in  other  work.  The  fall  of  the  all-power¬ 
ful  Bükai  was  followed  by  an  insurrection  in 
Khoräsän;  the  movement  was  headed  by  the  Emir 
NawrGz  and  received  assistance  from  Central  Asia; 
it  was  not  quelled  during  the  reign  of  Arghün. 
The  attempt  undertaken  by  Mangü-Tlmür  (Khän 
of  the  Golden  horde)  in  1290  to  enter  Irän  through 


the  gate  of  Derbend,  was  however  frustrated  with* 
out  difficulty.  ArghQn  is  said  to  have  started 
the  building  of  towns;  the  first  plans  of  the  new 
towns  later  founded  by  his  sons  GhOzan  and 
Uldjaitu  (Shanb-i  GfrOzfin  near  Tabriz  and  Sul(Snlya) 
are  said  to  be  due  to  him.  He  is  stated  to  have 
died  on  7*  Rabl*  I  690  (10*  March  1291);  he 
was  buried  in  the  mountains  of  SidjQs  (South  ot 
Sultänlya),  where  a  mausoleum  was  erected  later 
(under  Ghazan).  —  Cp.  D’Ohsson,  Histoire  des 
Mongols  iv.  I  et  seq.\  Hammer-Purgstall,  Ge¬ 
schichte  der  Jlchane  i.  359  et  seq.  ;  Howorth, 
History  of  the  Mongols  iii.  312  et  seq. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

ARGHÜN  Dynasty  of  Sind.  The  early  history 
of  the  Arghüns  has  been  given  under  the  history 
of  Afghanistan.  The  attempt  of  Dbu'1-Nün  Beg 
and  his  son  Shah  Beg  (sometimes  called  Shâh 
Shut\jac)  to  found  an  independent  state  with  its 
capital  at  Kandahar,  though  apparently  successful 
at  first,  broke  down  before  Babar's  persistent  at¬ 
tacks  and  after  his  final  capture  of  Kandahar,  in 
929  (1522)  Shah  Beg  retired  quietly  to  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Shäl  and  Mustang.  It  seems  probable 
that  Bâbar  had  engaged  not  to  molest  him  there, 
and  had  encouraged  his  invasion  of  Sind.  Dhu'l- 
Nun  Beg  had  already  as  far  back  as  884  (1479) 
occupied  these  highlands,  and  had  in  890  (1485) 
invaded  the  plain  of  Kaëthî  by  way  of  the  BolOn 
Pass  and  taken  SCvI  (Sibi)  from  I>jäm  Nanda,  but 
it  was  lost  afterwards.  After  his  death  Shäh  Beg 
who  had  already  conducted  the  first  expedition 
under  his  father,  was  driven  out  of  Kandahar  by 
Bäbar  in  913  (1507)  and  falling  back  on  Shäl  and 
Mustang  was  introduced  by  Fâdil  Beg  Gokaldash 
to  the  Chiefs  of  the  local  Balôë  tribes,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  them  for  the  invasion  of  Sind; 
but  when  Kandahar  was  recovered  he  gave  up 
the  project  for  the  time,  but  gradually  spread  his 
influence.  His  force,  consisting  of  Arghüns  of  his 
own  tribe  and  Tarkhans  who  were  akin  to  them, 
was  not  very  large,  and  he  supplemented  it  when 
he  could  from  local  resources.  Between  917  and 
920  (  1 5 1 1 — 1 514)  he  attacked  the  Birlas  tribe 
who  had  established  themselves  in  Siwistan,  viz. 
parts  of  the  KaCChl  plain  and  the  hills  north  ol 
it,  not  yet  occupied  by  BalOCes,  and  took  from 
them  the  forts  of  Süv!  and  Fathpur. 

Various  tribes  joined  in  the  confederacy  against 
him,  among  them  BalOC  tribes  who  were  now 
pressing  down  into  the  plains  and  spreading  over 
Northern  Sind  and  Multan. 

In  1519  Shah  Beg's  eldest  son  Husain  (some¬ 
times  called  Hasan)  fled  to  Babar's  Court,  where 
he  was  well  treated  and  joined  in  Babar's  expe¬ 
ditions  into  India.  In  927  (1520)  Shäh  Beg  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  plains  and  soon  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  forces  of  Djam  F5röz  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Djam  Nanda.  We  now  find  a  force  of  Bal5£ 
under  the  Djam,  and  it  seems  probable  that  rival 
tribes  fought  on  the  two  sides.  Husain  was  now  with 
his  father,  and  pushed  on  rapidly  to  Thatta  in 
Southern  Sind,  while  Shah  Beg  planted  garrisons 
in  Sljäl,  Sévi,  Fathpur,  Gandjäba  (i.  c.  Gandäva)  and 
Bäghbän  (now  known  as  Bagh).  Some  years  before 
a  pretender  to  the  Sind  kingdom  had  obtained 
the  support  of  Muzafiar  Shäh  11  of  Güdjrat  and 
Djam  Fërôz  asked  for  the  assistance  of  Shäh  Beg. 
The  invader  had  sci2ed  upon  Thatta,  the  capital 
of  Southern  Sind,  and  had  been  driven  out  with 
the  help  of  an  ArghQn  force,  and  it  is  probable 
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that  he  had  become  to  some  extent  dependent  on 
them  and  was  now  anxious  to  shake  off  the  yoke. 
He  resisted  the  advance  of  Shäh  Beg,  but  Thatta 
was  stormed  and  sacked,  and  he  soon  submitted. 
A  treaty  was  made  by  which  upper  Sind  was 
surrendered  to  £häh  Beg  while  lower  Sind  was 
to  remain  under  the  Summits.  But  an  outbreak  at 
Sehwän  led  Shäh  Beg  to  invade  southern  Sindh 
again.  Sehwän  was  taken  and  treated  with  great 
severity.  Ujätn  FCroz’s  misrule  led  to  a  further  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  pretender  $aläh  al-Dln.  Shah  Beg 
was  absent  in  Kandahar  (927  =  1570)  and  sent 
Sb*h  Husain  into  Sind.  The  invader  was  defeated 
and  slain,  and  Shäh  Beg  now  dethroned  Hjäm 
FCröz  and  put  an  end  to  the  Summit  dynasty. 
His  final  loss  of  Kandahar  followed  and  he  now 
made  Hhakhar  on  an  island  of  the  Indus  hiscapital. 

This  was  a  strong  post,  almost  impregnable  in 
those  days,  and  well  situated  for  controlling  the 
unruly  Balöt  and  other  turbulent  tribes  in  Northern 
Sind,,  and  also  affording  a  favourable  base  for 
the  invasion  of  Multiin  now  contemplated.  Sh^h 
Beg  is  asserted  to  have  massacred  the  BalöC  in¬ 
habitants  of  42  villages  by  treachery  and  also 
the  Ijharêja  chief  of  C'ändko.  He  died  in  930  (1524), 
and  Shah  Husain  who  succeeded  had  the 
read  in  Babar's  name,  and  immediately,  probably 
by  arrangement  with  Bäbar,  proceeded  to  attack 
the  kingdom  of  Multan. 

The  Langähs  who  now  ruled  at  Multan  were 
a  RädjpQt  race,  still  known  in  the  South  Pandjäb, 
and  had  formed  an  independent  kingdom  after 
the  break  up  of  the  Dchli  Sultanate.  At  this  time 
Mahmud  was  reigning  and  was  supported  by  a 
large  body  of  Balöces,  Kinds  and  Dodäis  who 
had  settled  in  his  country.  Shah  Husain  ArghUn 
now  found  himself  opposed  by  the  Balöö  every¬ 
where  and  before  starting  for  Multan  he  made  an 
expedition  against  the  Rinds  and  Magassis  of 
KaCChl  by  way  of  Catf  and  Lehr!.  (Raverty,  in 
the  Jour n,  of  the  Roy .  Asiat,  Soc,  Bombay  1892, 
p.  358  reads  Bughtis  for  Magassis,  but  the  Bughtis 
were  not  known  at  that  period).  On  his  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Multän  93  t  (1523)  he  met  and  de¬ 
feated  a  large  force  of  Langähs  and  Bolötcs  near 
U££h,  and  then  advanced  on  Multän.  MahmOd 
Shah  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  force  of  Rinds  and 
Dodäi  BalöCcs  and  JL>jats  advanced  to  meet  him 
on  the  Satladj,  but  died  suddenly,  some  say  from 
poison.  Confusion  followed  his  death  and  Multan 
was  taken  by  Shah  Husain  Arghûn.  An  agree¬ 
ment  was  come  to  in  the  name  of  the  infant 
Husain  I^mgäh  to  cede  all  the  country  south  of 
the  Satladj  to  the  Arghûns.  The  anarchy  in  Mul- 
tiln  however  led  to  a  further  invasion  on  his  part. 
He  besieged  Multan  for  more  than  a  year  and 
finally  took  it  by  assault,  when  a  general  mas¬ 
sacre  followed.  The  place  was  plundered,  but  Shah 
Husain  made  no  attempt  to  hold  it  permanently, 
probably  from  fear  of  Bäbar  who  was  now  em¬ 
peror  of  Dehll.  The  whole  of  Sind  however  re¬ 
mained  under  his  rule  throughout  his  life,  i.  e. 
till  961  (1554).  He  engaged  in  minor  wars,  but 
was  undisturbed  in  his  own  kingdom  till  the 
emperor  Humäyün,  his  suzerain,  claimed  his  help 
when  he  had  been  defeated  and  driven  out  of 
Northern  India  by  Sh£r  Shah  Sûr.  Humäyün  spent 
altogether  two  years  and  a  half  in  Sind  or  in 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  RâdjputSna  desert. 
Shah  Husain  temporized  not  wishing  to  be  drawn 
into  war  with  Shër  Shäh.  Humäyün  then  tried 
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force,  and  laid  siege  to  Bhakhar,  but  was  unable 
to  effect  anything.  Finally  he  agreed  to  leave  for 
Kandah&r  by  the  Bolän  Pass.  These  events  occu¬ 
pied  the  years  947 — 950  (1540— 1543).  Two  years 
later  Kamrän  Humäyün 's  brother  came  as  a  re¬ 
fugee  to  Sindh  after  losing  Kabul,  and  §bäh  Hu¬ 
sain  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Several 
years  afterwards  Kämrän  now  blinded,  came  to 
Hhakhar  again  on  his  way  to  Mecca  and  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Shah  Husain.  His  wife, 
Shäh  Husain's  daughter  accompanied  him  on  his 
pilgrimage.  Shah  I.Iusain's  latter  years  were  distracted 
by  plots  and  intrigues.  The  Arghüns  were  little 
more  than  an  army  of  occupation  and  had  little 
hold  on  the  country.  As  Shah  Husain  had  no  son, 
the  rival  heads  of  the  army  Sultän  MahmOd  Go- 
kaldäsb  and  Mlrzä  cIsä  Tarkhän  were  candidates 
for  the  throne,  and  immediately  upon  the  death 
of  Shäh  Husain  hostilities  broke  out,  but  the 
dangerous  position  of  Sind  from  the  Dchli  em¬ 
pire  on  the  north  and  the  Portuguese  raids  on 
the  coast  induced  them  to  make  peace  and 
divide  the  country,  Mlrzä  ‘Isä  keeping  Lower 
Sind  with  his  capital  at  Thatta,  and  Sultan 
MahmOd  Upper  Sind  with  its  capital  at  Hhakhar. 
The  Arghün  clement  were  not  altogether  satisfied 
and  broke  out  in  rebellion  against  Mlrzä  cIsa  on 
one  occasion.  Akbar  annexed  Upper  Sind  to  the 
Empire  in  982  (1572).  The  Tarkhän  rule  con¬ 
tinued  in  Lower  Sind  for  some  time  longer. 
Mlrzä  cIsä  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Muham¬ 
mad  Häkl  in  975  (1565)  and  he  by  his  grand¬ 
son  L>jânî  Beg  in  993  (1584).  lie  neglected  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  emperor  Akbar  as  his 
grandfather  had  done,  and  the  result  was  the 
invasion  of  Sind  by  the  imperial  army  and 
final  extinction  of  the  Tarkhân-Arghün  rule  in 

1001  (1592). 

Bibliography :  Saiytd  ßjamäl,  Tarkhan - 
name  (or  Ar  ghün-näme  ;  see  Elliot  and  Dow- 
son,  History  of  India  i.);  Ni?äm  al-Dln  Ahmed, 
Jabakât-i  Akbarl  (Elliot  and  Dowson  v.); 
Tcfrikh-i  Piriiâta ,  part  IV,  Sind;  Erskine,  Lives 
of  Babar  and  Humäyün  (London  1854);  Haig, 
The  Indus  Delta  Country  (London  1894); 
Raverty,  The  Mi h ran  of  Sind  in  the  yournal 
of  the  Asiat.  Soc .  Bengal \  1892. 

(M.  Longworth  Dames.) 
cARlB  B.  Sacd  al-KXtm  al-KurtuhI,  Arabic 
historian;  nothing  is  known  about  hpn  except 
that  he  occupied  the  post  of  secretary  to  the 
Umaiyad  al-Hakam  II  (350 — 366  =  961 — 976)  at 
Côrdoba,  during  whose  reign  he  wrote  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  al-Tabari’s  great  chronicle.  The  chief 
value  of  this  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author 
added  the  history  of  Spain  and  North  Africa  on 
which  Tabari  himself  possessed  no  information. 
The  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  this  subject 
was  made  known  by  Dozy  in  his  edition  of  I  bn 
cAdhäri’s  al-Bayän  al-mu ghrib  (on  cArib  cp.,  espe¬ 
cially,  Introduction  p.  43 — 63);  the  rest  so  far 
as  it  is  contained  in  the  unique  ms.  (Gotha  1554% 
cp.  Pcrtsch’s  catalogue  iii.  184-185)  was  pu¬ 
blished  by  dc  Gocje  in  1897  ( Artb ,  Tabari  con - 
tinuatus  quern  edidit  M.  y.  de  Gocje,  Leiden, 
Brill).  It  is  uncertain  whether  Arlb  was  also  the 
author  of  other,  especially  medical  and  chrono¬ 
logical,  works  as  was  maintained  by  Steinschneider 
( Zeitschrift  für  Mathematik  und  Physik  1866,  xl. 
235  et  seq.\  for  the  opposite  view  cp.  Dozy,  Zeit» 
schrift  der  Deutsch .  Morgenl.  Gesellsch .  xx.  $95 
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et  seq.  mad  Lt  calendrier  de  Cordoue  de  P  année 
çâ/y  Leiden  1873,  preface). 

Bibliography.  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  der 
arab.  Litter .  i.  134,  236  and  note;  A.  A.  Wa- 
lilew,  Wizantiya  i  Arabi  ii.  2,  p.  43  et  seq., 
where  further  bibliographical  details  about  cArIb 
•re  given;  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Übersetzungen, 
J  428;  p.  670  et  seq.\  Pons  Boigues,  Ensayo 
bio*bibli  o gr à  fie  o  n®.  47,  p.  88  et  seq . 
cARlF  (a.),  pl.  cUra/â\  ‘he  who  knows’ 
and  by  virtue  of  his  superior  knowledge  directs 
the  affairs  of  the  tribe  (Goldziher,  Abhandlungen 
ater  arab •  Philologie  i.  21*22);  supervisor,  ar¬ 
chitect;  also  corporal,  decurio.  Cp.  Dozy,  Sup • 
plement ;  sub  voce. 

CAR1F  yiKMET  BEY,  Shaikh  al-IslSm 
from  1262 — 1270  (1846—1854)  and  Turkish 
poet.  cArif  Hikmct  Bey  was  born  in  1201  (1786), 
the  name  of  his  father  being  Ibrâhîm  ‘Ismet  Bey. 
He  bore  successively  the  titles  of  Molla  of  Jerusalem, 
Cairo  and  Medina,  and  in  1242  (1826*1827)  was 
appointed  Kadi  of  Constantinople.  He  further 
discharged  the  offices  of  Nakib  al-Ashraf  and  of 
Kfidi-'Askar  of  Anatolia,  and  later  of  Rumelia, 
until  he  became  Shaikh  al-Islâm.  He  died  in  1275 
(1859).  His  dlwän  which  was  lithographed  in  1283 
(1867)  contains  Arabic  and  Persian  as  well  as 
Turkish  poems.  According  to  Gibb  he  is  the 
last  representative  of  the  old  school  of  Turkish 
literature. 

Bibliography :  Gibb,  A  history  of  Ottoman 
poetry  iv.  350  et  seq . 

*ÀRlFl  PASHA,  Turkish  statesman,  son 
of  Sfaeklb  Pasha,  born  in  Constantinople  in  1246 
(1830-1831).  lie  was  educated  privately  and  having 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  French,  started  on  his 
official  career  in  1261  (1845);  in  1263  (1847)  he 
became  first  secretary  of  the  Turkish  legation  in 
Vienna.  After  having  been  temporarily  recalled 
to  Constantinople  he  acted  as  first  secretary  to 
cAll  Pasha  at  the  Vienna  conference  in  1271  (1855) 
and  at  the  Paris  congress  in  1272  (1856).  Later 
he  was  first  dragoman  of  the  Sublime  Porte  and 
discharged  successively  a  number  of  various  high 
official  posts:  thus  he  was  Under-Secretary  of  State 
In  the  Foreign  Office,  ambassador  in  Vienna, 
Minister  of  the  Exterior  in  129t  (1874),  Minister 
of  Education  in  the  same  year,  ambassador  in 
Paris;  in  1293  (1876)  he  was  made  a  senator 
and  for  the  second  time  Minister  of  the  Exterior, 
in  1294  (1877)  he  was  again  ambassador  in 
Paris,  in  1396  (1879)  Bash  WcklJ  and  President 
of  the  Council  of  State;  for  a  time  he  lost  the 
favour  of  the  Sultan,  but  in  1297  (1880)  he  was 
made  Minister  of  the  Exterior  for  a  third  time, 
and  in  1303  (1886)  once  more  President  of  the 
Council  of  State;  he  died  in  1313  (1895*1896). 
Sä  ml  calls  him  an  upright,  cultured,  mild-tempered 
and  sincere  man. 

Bibliography  :  SSmT,  Kâmüs  al^a'lîlm. 

(F.  Gif.sk.) 

al«cARISH ,  or  ‘the  eArlsh  of  Egypt*,  the 
Rhinokorura  of  the  ancients,  town  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coast  situated  in  a  fertile  oasis  surrounded 
by  sand,  on  the  frontier  between  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  The  name  is  found  as  early  as  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era  in  the  form  of  I^aris.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  the  ordinary  view  which  is  presupposed 
e.g.  in  the  well-known  anecdote  about  ‘Amr  b. 
al-cAsl*s  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  town  belonged 
to  Egypt.  The  inhabitants,  according  to  Ya'kubI, 


belonged  to  the  Qjudbtm.  Ibn  Hawkal  speaks  of 
two  principal  mosques  in  the  town  and  refers  to 
its  wealth  of  fruit.  It  was  at  al-'Arfsh  that  King 
Baldwin  I  died  in  1x18.  Yakut  states  that  the  town 
contained  a  great  market  and  many  inns,  and  that 
merchants  had  their  agents  there.  Ai-cArish  was 
occupied  by  Napoleon  in  1799;  in  the  following 
year  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  town,  by  which 
the  French  were  forced  to  evacuate  Egypt. 

Bibliography :  Butler,  The  Arab  conquest 
of  Egypt,  p.  196-197;  Ibn  Ilawkal  in  the 
Bibliotheca  geogr .  arab .  (cd.  de  Gocje)  il.  95; 
MukaddasI,  ib.  iü.  54,  193;  Ya'kübl,  ib .  vil. 
330;  YakQt  iii.  660-661;  Wilhelmus  Tyrensis, 
p.  509;  Musil,  Arabia  Petraea ,  2,  Edom  i.  228 
et  seq.,  304-305.  (F.  Buhl.) 

ARISTUTALIS(AristXtXlIs,  Aristü).  1.  Even 

before  the  rise  of  Islam  the  figure  of  Aristotle 
was  familiar  to  the  legend  as  well  as  to  the  learned 
tradition  of  the  East.  Legend  knew  him  as  the 
wise  teacher,  the  paternal  friend  or  pious  coun¬ 
sellor  of  Dhu  *1-Kamain  (Alexander  the  Great). 
The  learned  tradition  contained  both  biographical 
and  doxographical  elements;  in  addition  to  this 
there  existed,  both  in  Pahlavl  and  Syriac,  trans¬ 
lations,  abridgments  and  explanations  of  Porphyry’s 
Introduction  and  of  some  Aristotelian  writings, 
principally  treatises  on  logic  ( Categories ,  Hermeneu - 
tic,  Analytics).  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule  that  Arabic  translations  of  these  and  other 
works  of  Aristotle  are  derived  indirectly  through  the 
medium  of  Persian  and  especially  Syriac  versions. 

2.  Like  the  West  in  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
the  East  knew  Aristotle  at  first  chiefly  as  logi¬ 
cian  ({3hib  at-man(ih).  In  the  other  sciences  he 
was  supposed  to  be  in  complete  agreement  with 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato  etc.  ;  originality  was 
claimed  for  him  only  in  logic.  In  the  early  period 
however  the  Organon  was  known  only  as  far  as 
the  categorical  figures  of  the  Prior  Analytics.  The 
Syriac  version  of  Paulus  Pcrsa  edited  by  Land 
shows  to  what  extent  the  logical  tradition  of  the 
period  was  tinged  by  Neo-Platonic  influences. 

The  early  development  of  Arabic  linguistic 
speculation  was  decisively  influenced  by  the  gram¬ 
matical  and  logical  categories  of  the  Hermeneutic , 
though  not  without  an  admixture  of  elements 
derived  from  Stoicism.  It  is  the  source  particularly 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  three  parts  of  speech:  ism, 
fN  (also  kawt  or  kalima)  and  harf.  But  outside 
logic  and  grammar  and  apart  from  many  suggestions 
in  the  field  of  Physics  which  influenced  medical 
circles,  the  beginnings  of  philosophical  speculation 
in  Islam,  so  far  as  they  rested  on  Greek  thought 
at  all,  were  dependent  not  on  Aristotle,  but  on 
sources  (genuine  and  spurious)  which  go  back  to 
Plato,  Pythagoras,  Hermes  and  the  Stoics.  When 
Aristotle  gradually  came  to  be  known  he  met 
with  sharp  opposition.  In  theological  circles  he 
was  anathematized  especially  for  his  doctrine  of 
the  eternity  of  the  world;  and  whereas  the  philo¬ 
sophers  (al-Kindl,  al-Färäbl)  followed  the  Neo- 
Platonists  in  emphasising  the  agreement  between 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  theologians  drew  attention 
to  the  points  of  difference  between  the  two  (thus 
also  Joh.  Philoponos  as  against  Proclus  und  Sim¬ 
plicius).  Followers  of  the  various  theological  schools 
therefore  attacked  Aristotle:  e.g.  the  Shicite  Ilisham 
b.  al-Hakam  (a  contemporary  of  al-Nazzäm,  died 
845),  the  Muctazilite  AbO  Hâshim  of  Basra  (died 
933)  and  al-Ash'ari  (873—935). 
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3.  The  accounts  of  the  life  of  the  philosopher 

are  usually  inaccurate.  The  Arabic  historians 
(already  al-Wkübl)  confuse  e.g.  Aristotle's  father 
with  the  Neo-Pythagorean  Nikomachos  of  Gerasa. 
Hunain  Ibn  Ishäk  (died  873)  and  al-Dlnawarf 
(died  895)  give  practically  nothing  but  details  of 
a  legendary  nature.  The  biographical  tradition  on 
the  other  hand  is  best  represented  by  al-Xndlm 
al-MubashsJhir,  lbn  al-Kiftl  and  Ibn  Abr  I’saibi'a, 
whose  statements  go  luck  to  three  principal  sour¬ 
ces.  Firstly  they  use  a  biography  with  testament 
and  catalogue  of  writings  by  Ptolemaios  Chcnnos 
(the  Arabic  al-gharlb  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
corruption  of  that  name  into  to  which  they 

had  access  as  it  seems,  in  a  translation  or  revised 
version  embodied  by  Ishil^  b.  Hunain  in  his 
Ta^rità  al-afibbä*,  Secondly  they  adduce  details 
not  derived  from  Ptolemaios  which,  though  handed 
down  through  different  channels,  go  back  ultimately 
to  the  yivoç  of  an  anonymous  Greek  writer.  The 
accounts  based  on  this  y#fye;,  which  are  widely 
diffused  in  Arabic  literature,  differ  from  Ptolemaios 
in  the  following  points  (among  others):  they  give 
only  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  philosopher, 
without  mentioning  that  of  his  mother;  his  descent 
is  not  traced  back  to  Asklepios;  he  is  said  to 
have  entered  the  school  of  Plato  at  the  age  of 
17  etc.  The  tradition  of  this  second  source  is 
characterised  most  significantly  by  the  fact  that 
according  to  it  Aristotle  does  not  reside  at  the 
Macedonian  court  as  Alexanders  tutor,  but  the 
prince  is  made  to  go  to  Athens  to  sec  the  philo¬ 
sopher:  this  is  undoubtedly  an  oriental  perversion 
of  the  original.  A  third  source,  from  which  al- 
Mubash-diir  derived  an  account  of  the  philosopher's 
youth  after  his  8“‘  year,  is  to  be  sought  in  a 
Neo-Platonist  biography,  the  original  of  which 
cannot  yet  l>c  identified  with  certainty. 

4.  The  Arabic  catalogue  of  Aristotle’s  writings 
which  is  given  according  to  Ptolemaios  Chcnnos 
by  lbn  al-Kiftl  and  Ibn  Abl  t’saibica,  contains 
about  loo  titles.  Catalogues  differing  from  this 
have  reference  either  to  the  philosophical  system 
of  the  Arabs,  or  perhaps  (like  that  of  al-Nadlm) 
to  the  works  found  in  some  particular  library. 
The  following  is  an  exposition  of  the  Arabic 
tradition. 

According  to  legend  ( Eihrist ,  cd.  Flügel,  p.  243) 
Aristotle  appeared  to  al-Ma5mUn  in  a  dream  and 
assured  him  of  the  fundamental  agreement  of 
reason  with  the  religious  law  and  common  sense. 
Al-M.Vmün  hardly  required  an  assurance  of  this 
nature  in  order  to  feel  justified  in  furthering  zea¬ 
lously  the  activity  of  the  translators  who  had 
begun  their  work  under  al-MansQr.  Nor  was  this 
activity  confined  to  Aristotle  alone.  At  first  the 
Christian  Syrian  physicians,  who  almost  alone 
acted  as  translators  during  the  8 — 10.  century, 
were  by  no  means  careful  in  selecting  their  ma¬ 
terials,  though  from  the  time  of  Ishäk:  b.  Hunain, 
(died  910-91 1)  onwards  their  activity  was  on  the 
whole  restricted  to  Aristotelian  and  pseudo-Aristo¬ 
telian  writings  together  with  their  abridgments, 
paraphrases  and  commentaries. 

The  writings  of  Aristotle  —  whose  number  is 
usually  given  as  20  —  were  divided  into  4  groups  : 
those  treating  of  Logic,  Physics,  Metaphysics  and 
Ethics.  Porphyry’s  Introduction  was  put  in  front 
of  the  logical  treatises,  probably  because  it  was 
generally  thought  to  be  Aristotelian.  The  logical 
Organon  consisted  of  the  Categories  (a l- Ma  hula  t\ 


the  Hermeneutic  {mMlhàrm  or  ml-  Ta f sir),  the 
Analytics  (al-fliytLs),  the  A  pod eù  tic  (al-Burhân  oc 
a  l- Bayun),  the  Topics  (al-Djadl)  and  the  Sophistics 
elenchi  (al-MaghSfif)  to  which  were  added  the 
Rhetoric  (al-KhatTiba)  and  the  Poetics  (al-Shfr), 
in  order  to  complete  the  number  eight  required 
by  neo-Pythagorean  and  neo-Platonist  example. 
All  these  treatises  were  translated  and  studied  in 
various  ways.  —  Of  the  treatises  on  natural  science 
the  following  were  translated  etc.:  the  Physics 
(al-Saniif  al-(abfi  or  S>vnlu  ’ 1-hiyUn )  the  De 
Coe  to  (a  I- Saw  a*  toa  'HSlam),  the  De  Generatione 
(a /-ha un  toa  'IfasUif),  the  Meteorology  (al-AthSr 
aHalawlya),  the  De  Anima  (al-Xafs),  the  De 
Sensu  ( at- !J ass  toa  'l-mahsils)  and  the  Histories 
Animalium  (al- //a  y  mean).  In  order  to  complete 
the  canonical  eight  many  interpolated  a  Minera - 
logy  (not  to  be  traced)  and  a  Botany  (that  of 
Nicolaus),  in  which  case  cither  the  His  tor  ia  A  ni - 
malium  was  omitted  or  the  two  psychological 
treatises  counted  as  one.  There  followed  the  Me- 
ta  physics  (ma  ba'da  'l- tabla  or  hi  fab  al-huriif), 
the  Nicomaehean  Ethics  (al-Ahhläh)  and  in  order 
to  complete  the  numl>er  twenty,  a  spurious  Poli¬ 
ties  (sec  below),  a  Mechanics  (Kitäb  al-hiyal)  or 
similar  works. 

Thus  nearly  all  the  didactic  treatises  (mupoetfsss- 
rtn.it  ovyypitfxisetrd)  of  Aristotle  were  accessible 
to  the  Arabs.  The  most  surprising  fact  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Politics ,  the  place  of  which  was 
taken  by  Plato’s  Republic  or  Lazos,  unless  pseud- 
epigraphic  treatises  were  preferred. 

A  compendium  of  Aristotle’s  philosophy  by 
Nicolaus  Damasccnus  which  had  already  been 
used  by  the  Syrians  was  also  current  among 
the  Arabs. 

5.  We  arc  able  to  distinguish  between  genuine 

and  pseudo-Aristotelian  elements  in  the  Arabic 
tradition.  The  Arabs  themselves,  especially  in  the 
earliest  period,  were  quite  unable  to  draw  this 
distinction.  Their  study  followed  closely  the  neo- 
Platonist  commentaries,  ami  even  the  purest 
Aristotelian  of  the  later  period,  Ibn  Rushd,  fre¬ 
quently  preferred  the  explanations  given  by  the 
nco-Platonists  Porphyry  and  Thcmistius  to  those 
of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  strange 
and  heterogeneous  things  came  to  be  connected 
with  the  name  of  Aristotle.  Probably  the  most 
far-icaching  in  its  influence  was  tHe  so-called 
Theology ,  an  abridged  paraphrase  of  the  linn  cads 
(iv — vi)  of  Plotinus  which  was  accepted  as  ge¬ 
nuine  by  al-Kindi  and  al-Färfibl.  Wc  may  further 
mention  a  compendium  of  the  4«<?Ao- 

ytwf  of  Proclus  (liber  de  cans  is)  ;  the  KBooh  of  the 
Apple',  a  dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  * 
which  is  an  Hermetic  imitation  of  Plato’s  Phaedo  ; 
the  sec  re  him  seer  el  or  um  ( Sirr  al-asrar),  a  work 
of  miscellaneous  contents  dealing  e.  g.  with  phy¬ 
siognomy  and  dietetics;  further  various  epistles 
mostly  addressed  to  Alexander;  and  many  other 
treatises.  For  further  information  —  especially  on 
magical  and  astrological  works  —  cp.  the  writings 
of  Steinschneider. 

6.  The  so-called  Aristotelians  of  Isl5m  from  the 
time  of  al-Kindl  onwards  based  their  philosophy 
on  a  more  or  less  purified  tradition.  The  Muslim 
community  however  rejected  this  philosophy  ns 
heretical,  inasmuch  as  it  conflicted  with  three  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  their  faith,  the  doctrine  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  of  a  special  provuLnce 
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and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  most 
detailed  and  effective  refutation  is  that  undertaken 
by  al-Qbaz&l!  in  his  Tahdfut. 

After  the  xiii.  century  Aristotle's  influence  on 
the  Muslim  world  has  been  confined  almost  cnti- 
rely  to  the  field  of  logic. 
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(T.  J.  de  Boer.) 

‘ÂRÏYA  (a.),  gratuitous  loan,  (commoda- 
tum).  In  Muslim  law  this  is  defined  as  a  contract 
by  which  a  person  relinquishes  a  thing  belonging 
to  him  —  the  use  or  employment  of  which  is 
permitted  by  law  and  does  not  immediately  destroy 
the  object  in  question  —  to  another  person  for 
the  latter's  use  without  demanding  payment,  but 
under  the  condition  that  the  recipient  should 
restore  the  object  let  after  using  it. 

Bibliography.  E.  Sachau,  Aluhamm.  K echt 
nach  sehafiitiseher  Lehre,  p.  457 — 471;  L.  W. 
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(Tir.  W.  Juynboll.) 

al-ARKAM,  a  companion  of  Muhammad. 
His  name  was  al-Arkam  (=  Abü  cAbd  Alläh)  b. 
Abi  'I-Arkam  (=  cAbd  Manîtf)  b.  Asad  (=:  Abd 
J)j undub)  b.  cAbd  Allah.  He  belonged  to  the 
MakhzQm,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  res¬ 
pected  families  of  Mekka.  His  mother  Umaima 
came  from  the  trilic  of  Khuzäca.  He  accepted 
Ishlm  as  a  young  man  and  was  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  believers.  Although  the  Makhzîlm  were  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  to  the  prophet  al-Arkam  became 
his  devoted  adherent  and  during  the  time  of  per¬ 
secution  put  his  house  at  the  disposal  of  Mu¬ 
hammad  to  serve  as  place  of  assembly  for  the 
community.  It  was  there  that  the  prophet  found 
a  safe  and  convenient  place  in  which  to  preach 
and  to  carry  on  his  propaganda;  the  community 
grew  during  this  period  and  gained  among  others 
the  adherence  of  Hamza  and  cOmar.  Soon  after 
‘Omar’s  conversion  Muhammad  left  the  house  of 
al-Arkam.  The  date  and  duration  of  his  stay  there 
are  not  definitely  given,  but  may  be  placed  in 
the  years  615 — 617.  Ibn  Hisbâm  does  not  give 
any  account  of  the  house  of  al-Arkam,  but  may 
very  well  have  known  the  story;  Tabari  similarly 
knows  it  and  even  uses  it  for  chronological  pur¬ 
poses,  yet  does  not.  relate  it  anywhere  in  his 
biography  of  the  prophet.  Al-Arkam  took  part  in 
the  emigration  to  Medina,  where  he  inhabited  a 
house  in  the  quarter  of  the  Band  Zuraik  which 
was  also  known  as  ‘the  house  of  al-Arkam'  and 
was  said  to  have  been  assigned  to  him  by  the 
prophet;  Muhammad  also  established  brotherhood 
between  nl-Arknm  and  Abii  Talha  (Zaid).  Like 
many  companions  of  the  flight  he  seems  to  have 
preserved  a  reverent  affection  for  his  Mekkan 
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family;  and  when  the  Faithful  in  the  battle  of 
Badr  gained  possession  of  the  sword  al-Marzubän, 
an  heirloom  of  the  MaJcbzUmite  Bann  ‘Ä’idb,  he 
recognised  it  and  asked  the  prophet  for  it.  At 
Medina  he  took  part  in  all  the  important  battles 
of  the  believers,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
played  any  further  part  in  the  history  of  Mu¬ 
hammad.  Sa'd  ihn  Ahl  Wnkkäs  seems  to  have 
been  a  particularly  intimate  friemd  of  his;  at  any 
rate  he  ordained  that  Sacd  should  perform  the 
prayer  for  the  dead  at  his  bier.  He  died  in  54 
or  55  =  674-675  over  80  years  old.  From  a 
slave-girl  he  had  a  son  ^thmän,  the  ancestor  of 
a  widely  diffused  family  a  branch  of  wich  lived 
in  Syria. 

For  Muslim  chronology  the  period  during  which 
Muhammcd  lived  in  the  house  of  al-Arkam  be¬ 
came  important  in  cases  where  it  was  desired  to 
determine  the  order  of  the  early  conversions  and 
the  high  place  of  honour  in  Islam  which  de¬ 
pended  on  it.  Among  the  later  believers  not  only 
the  person  of  al-Arkam,  but  also  his  house  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  hill  Safa  was  an  object  of  great 
veneration.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  as  ‘house 
of  al-Arkam*  or  ‘house  of  Islam’,  and  down  to 
the  time  of  the  caliph  Mansur  it  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  descendants  of  al-Aikam  who 
had  turned  it  into  a  kind  of  family  fundation. 
MansOr  forced  the  Ar^amids  to  sell  it  to  him  for 
his  own  family;  it  was  inhabited  for  a  time  by 
al-Khaizurün  the  mother  of  Ilarün  al-Rashld, 
whence  it  is  also  called  ‘house  of  al-Khaizurun*. 
The  building  which  is  regarded  as  the  house  of 
al-Arkam  has  been  restored  or  rebuilt  on  several 
occasions,  a  fact  which  is  alluded  to  in  inscrip¬ 
tions  found  there.  It  is  still  visited  by  Mekka 
pilgrims. 

Bibliography :  Sprenger,  Das  Loben  und 
die  Lehre  das  hfohammad ;  Caetani,  Annali 
deir  Islam ,  index  s.  Ali  Bey  Bahgat  in 
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ARKÄN.  [see  RUKN.] 

ARMENIA,  country  in  Western  Asia. 
a.  GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

The  name  Armenia  in  its  wider  sense  denotes, 
now  as  already  in  antiquity,  roughly  speaking 
the  central  and  highest  part  of  the  mountain  zone 
of  Western  Asia,  that  is  to  say  the  vast  moun¬ 
tainous  country  bounded  by  Asia  Minor  in  the 
West,  the  plateau  of  Ädharbaidjän  and  the  sou¬ 
thern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  South-East 
and  East,  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  (modern  name 
Djanik  and  Läzistän)  and  the  Caucasus  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  line  formed  by  the 
Kur  and  the  Rioni  —  in  the  North  and  North 
East  and  in  the  South  by  the  plain  of  North 
Western  Mesopotamia  (country  on  the  upper 
Tigris,  Oshroënc)  with  its  continuation  in  Assy¬ 
ria.  It  includes  therefore  the  vast  stretch  of 
country  situated  between  37 — 490  E.  Long. 
(Greenwich)  and  3 7'/a — 41V20  N.  Lat.  Only  on 
one  occasion  in  antiquity  was  the  whole  region 
in  question  a  united  kingdom  under  a  single 
ruler,  viz.  in  the  1.  century  B.  C.,  in  the  time  of 
Tigrancs  the  Great,  yet  the  name  Armenia  has 
since  then  become  accepted  as  a  geographical 
term.  Viewed  from  a  purely  geographical  stand¬ 
point  the  wild  and  rugged  mountain  tracts  bourn,  rd 


by  the  lake  of  Win  in  the  North  nod  the  Assy* 
rian  plain  in  the  South  (the  Gorduene  of  the  no* 
dents,  modern  Bohtän  end  Hak(k)iiri)  must  also 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  Armenia.  But  in  all 
other  respects  this  territory,  from  of  old  the  do» 
mnin  of  nomadic  tribes,  has  always  been  the 
border  land  between  the  Semites  in  the  South 
and  the  Aryan  Armenians  in  the  North,  being 
successively  connected  as  a  loose  border  province 
with  the  states  formed  by  both,  and  frequently 
leading  a  separate  existence  as  an  independent 
territory. 

From  the  geographical  point  of  view  the  whole 
region  just  described  as  Armenia,  the  area  of 
which  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  1 15400  squ. 
miles,  forms  a  natural  unit,  the  physical  features 
of  which  are  plainly  distinct  from  those  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  geological  foundation 
I  of  the  country  are  mountains  with  an  archaic 
(old  crystalline)  kernel  and  considerable  palaeo¬ 
zoic  and  tertiary  accretions  and  deposits.  Enor¬ 
mous  recent  volcanic  eruptions  have  changed  the 
original  plastic  form  of  the  surface  in  a  decisive 
manner,  and  at  the  present  stage  the  relief  of 
the  greater  part  of  Armenia  exhibits  a  variety  of 
small  plateaus  alternating  with  superimposed 
larger  and  smaller  mountain  chains,  stretching 
from  South  East  to  North  West,  all  of  which  are 
characterised  by  the  complete  absence  of  woods. 
Plateaus  yielding  abundant  pasture  lie  between 
the  mountain  ranges,  their  height  varies  from 
2600 — 6500  feet  al)Ove  the  level  of  the  sea  (pla¬ 
teau  of  BayazTd  and  ErzerUm  6110  feet;  Kars 
5850  feet;  depression  of  the  Muräd-Sd  near  Mü&h 
4550  feet;  Arzindjftn  4225  feet;  Êriwàn  318$ 
feet),  the  average  height  is  5200 — 5850  feet.  A» 
throughout  Western  Asia  the  formation  of  the 
higher  chains  which  reach  the  genuine  Alpine 
region  is  due  to  the  irruption  of  trachyte  and 
porphyry.  Tectonic  activity  is  similarly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  remarkable  conic-shaped  mountains 
most  of  which  arc  ancient  craters.  A  whole  system 
of  such  extinct  volcanoes  extends  from  the  great 
Ararat  mostly  in  a  north  westerly  direction  round 
the  lake  of  Gcik-Cai  towards  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Among  them  are  the  highest  eleva¬ 
tions  of  the  country:  the  twin  group  of  the  great 
and  little  Ararat  [q.v.]  and  the  Alaghbz  (13585 
feet),  an  almost  isolated  mountain  to  the  North 
of  the  latter;  further  wc  may  mention  the  Sipän 
(Seibän-lJagh)  to  the  North  of  the  lake  of  Wan 
with  a  height  of  almost  12350  feet;  the  name  of 
this  mountain  seems  to  have  been  known  already 
to  Belädhorl  (cd.  de  Goeje)  p.  198,  on  which  cp. 
Zeitsehr.  f.  armen.  Philol.  ii.  Ö74;  162*;  Mustawft 
(see  Le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Cali, 
phate ,  p.  183)  calls  it  Kuh  Sipän.  Of  sdmewhat 
lesser  height  arc  the  Bingöl-Dagh  (11960  feet, 
q.  v.)  to  the  South  of  Erzcrum,  and  the  Khori- 
Pagh  (11540)  and  Ala-l)agh  (11440)  situated 
between  Bäyazld  and  the  Slpan-Pagh. 

Armenia  is  the  home  of  great  rivers  which 
descend  in  all  directions,  foremost  among  which 
are  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  the  first  of  these 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  head-waters,  the 
Kara-Sa  in  the  West  (or  rather  North)  and  the 
Murâd-Su  in  the  East  (or  rather  South)  both  of 
which  rise  in  the  interior  of  the  highlands  near 
Erzcrum  and  Bayazld;  the  Tigris  descends  from 
the  southern  chain  of  border  mountains,  the  so- 
called  Armenian  Taurus.  The  system  of  the 
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Euphrates  and  Tigris  drains  the  country  In  the 
direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  towards  the  Caspian 
Sea  the  same  function  is  exercised  by  the  Araxes 
(arab.  ai-Kass,  q.  v.)  rising  on  the  Bingöl-Dagh 
which  unites  itself  to  the  Kur  (Kyros)  not  far 
from  the  Caspian.  Armenia  is  clearly  separated 
from  the  Caucasus  massif  by  the  longitudinal 
valley  of  the  Kur  which  receives  the  waters  of 
North-Eastern  Armenia,  together  with  its  conti¬ 
nuation  running  parallel  to  it  further  North,  the 
small  Kioni  which  joins  the  Black  Sea. 

In  a  wide  mountain  system  like  that  of  Tauris 
and  Armenia  which  is  characterised  by  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  plateaus  alternating  with  valleys  we 
would  expect  to  find  a  large  number  of  mountain 
lakes*  This  however  is  not  the  case,  obviously 
owing  to  the  fact  that  great  rivers  break  through 
the  mountains  at  many  points,  thereby  creating 
an  easy  way  of  escape  for  the  water-courses.  The 
most  important  lakes  are:  the  lake  of  Wän  (5170 
feet)  [q.  v.]  called  by  Arabic  authors  also  lake  of 
Khilat  and  Ardjish  [q.  v.],  further  the  lake  of 
Gok-C*ai  or  Sewatiga  (Scwan)  first  mentioned 
among  Muslim  geographers  by  al-Mustawfl  (ca. 
740=  1340)  under  the  name  of  Gok-tah-tenglz  = 
ithe  blue  lake*.  The  origin  of  these  two  large 
Alpine  lakes,  neither  of  which  possesses  any  out¬ 
let,  is  partly  due  to  plutonic  forces;  apart  from 
these  two  thete  arc  only  a  few  unimportant  basins. 

Owing  to  the  high  situation  of  the  country  the 
climate  of  Armenia  is  speaking  generally,  very 
severe  and  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  the  hot 
regions  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  the  temperate 
district  on  the  Pontic  shore.  In  the  highlands  the 
winter  lasts  as  a  rule  eight  months;  the  short 
and  comparatively  very  hot  summer  lasts  hardly 
more  than  two  months  and  is  so  dry  that  no 
harvest  is  possible  without  artificial  irrigation.  It 
is  owing  to  the  great  dryness  that  in  Eastern 
Armenia  the  line  of  perennial  snow  begins  as 
high  as  13000  feet,  so  that  only  the  great  Ararat 
and  the  Alnghoz  arc  always  covered  with  snow 
and  ice.  In  the  mountains  situated  further  South 
in  the  direction  of  Kurdistan  the  region  of  pe¬ 
rennial  snow  begins  at  a  height  of  10725  feet 
only.  The  Bingol-Dagh  also  is  said  never  to  be 
without  snow  in  contrast  to  all  the  other  Alpine 
peaks  of  Central  Armenia.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  plains  of  the  Araxes  exhibit  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  climatic  conditions,  being  remarkable  for  a 
much  more  favourable  temperature. 

b.  history. 

At  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any 
definite  historical  knowledge  Armenia  was  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  race  of  neither  Semitic  nor  Aryan 
origin  whose  precise  ethnological  and  linguistic 
position  is  still  a  matter  for  discussion.  In  their 
own  inscriptions  which  arc  written  in  cuncifoim 
characters  they  seem  to  call  themselves  Ualdi 
(hence  the  name  of  the  country:  IfaMJa ,  also 
iSiaina\  while  in  the  Assy  ro-  Baby  Ionian  texts  they 
arc  referred  to  as  Urar(tieans  (name  of  the  country: 
Urar(u  =  the  biblical  Ararat).  This  people  which 
immigrated  into  Armenia  towards  the  to<h  century 
H.  C.  founded  a  powerful  kingdom  the  centre  of 
which  was  the  lake  of  Wan.  After  an  existence 
lasting  barely  250  years  it  fell  a  victim  to  the 
K immerhin  invasion  which  devastated  Western 
Asia  in  the  middle  of  the  7^  century.  During 
and  after  these  revolutions  an  Aryan  population 


succeeded  in  occupying  the  country  formerly  ruled 
by  the  Urarfaeans.  By  foreign  nations  these  new 
inhabitants  were  called  Armenians  —  a  name  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
explained  (it  first  occurs  in  Achaemcntan  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  form  of  Arinina,  Herodotus:  A ppéwoi) 
whence  the  country  received  the  appellation  of 
Armenia.  This  name  however  was  never  accepted 
by  the  nation  itself  among  whom  up  to  the.  pre¬ 
sent  day  the  designation  Haikc  is  used  for  the 
people  and  Haykc  or  Ilayastän  for  the  country. 

Except  perhaps  during  the  time  of  Tigranes  II, 
the  Great,  the  Armenians  have  never  played  a 
leading  part  in  Western  Asia.  To  a  great  extent 
this  was  due  to  the  political  disruption  of  the 
country  where,  favoured  by  the  geographical  con¬ 
ditions,  the  feudal  system  found  an  unparalleled 
I  development.  The  rulers  of  the  country  were  a 
large  number  of  noble  families,  and  the  king  pos¬ 
sessed  only  the  shadow  of  power.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  fact  that  Armenia  alw’ays  had  great 
and  powerful  empires  as  neighbours  beyond  its 
frontiers.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Urartu  was  a 
vassal  state  of  Assyria,  and  after  the  fall  of  Ni- 
nivch  we  find  the  country  subject  to  the  Mcdcs 
and  later  to  the  Persians  who  governed  it  by 
means  of  satraps.  During  the  troubled  times  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  these 
satraps  became  the  real  rulers  of  the  country 
though  at  first  acknowledging  the  nominal  suze¬ 
rainty  of  the  Sclcucid  kings.  Even  this  appearance 
without  the  reality  of  power  was  lost  after  the 
unsuccessful  war  of  Antiochus  III  against  Rome: 
after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  (190  B.  C.)  two 
former  generals  of  this  king,  Artaxias  and  Zaria- 
dris,  shook  off  the  Selcucid  rule,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  and  formed  two  independent  states: 
Great  Armenia  or  Armenia  proper  and  Little 
Armenia  (Sophcne,  Arzancnc  and  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts).  A  few  decades  later  Great  Ar¬ 
menia  came  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Arsacids 
which  however  was  only  acknowledged  in  name 
and  not  actually  exercised.  In  the  I.  century 
B.  C.  Tigranes  the  Great,  descendant  of  Artaxias, 
shook  off  the  Parthian  yoke,  dethroned  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  Zariadris  in  Little  Armenia  and  united 
Sophenc  and  Gordyenc  as  a  single  kingdom  under 
his  rule.  It  was  under  Tigranes  that  the  name 
Armenia  received  a  definite  meaning  as  a  geogra¬ 
phical  term;  and  it  was  retained  as  such  by  the 
Armenians  in  the  succeeding  centuries  although 
the  terminology  of  the  time  of  Tigranes  became 
less  and  less  applicable  to  the  political  conditions 
of  the  later  period. 

After  acquiring  a  certain  political  importance 
under  Tigranes  the  Great  Armenia  was  gradually 
forced  into  the  jmsition  of  a  buffer  state  between 
two  rival  world  powers,  in  the  first  place  between 
Rome  and  the  Parthians.  The  internal  confusion 
which  reigned  in  Armenia  after  the  death  of 
Tigranes  continually  provided  both  powers  with 
opportunities  for  intervention  and  for  changes  of 
frontier.  About  the  year  10  of  our  era  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  Arsacids,  Artabanos  III,  ascended  the 
throne  which  now  remained  in  the  possession  of 
this  branch  of  the  Parthian  ruling  family  for 
more  than  four  centuries.  Down  to  the  year  226 
A.  D.  in  which  the  Säsänid  rule  succeeded  that 
of  the  Parthians  the  Arsacids  of  Armenia  were 
able  to  rely  on  the  support  of  their  neighbouring 
kinsmen  in  every  struggle  against  the  Romans, 
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the  common  enemy.  Armenia  continued  to  be  an 
apple  of  discord  between  the  New  Persian  empire 
and  the  Romans.  At  last,  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  eternal  quarrel  in  a  manner  acceptable  to 
both  parties  the  two  powers  proceeded  to  a  division 
of  the  helpless  vassal  state.  In  the  division  which 
took  place  in  387  the  larger  Eastern  part  of  Ar¬ 
menia  (about  four  fifths  of  the  whole)  passed 
under  Persian  rule,  the  smaller  Western  part  be¬ 
came  Roman.  Here  Arshak  III  continued  to  rule 
until  his  death  in  390,  whereupon  the  country 
received  a  Roman  comes  as  governor.  The  Persian 
part,  called  by  Westerns  Pcrsarmenia,  retained 
its  native  rulers  for  some  time.  Rut  after  the 
dethronement  of  the  last  Arsacid  Artaihesh  (428- 
429)  the  country  was  administrated  by  a  Persian 
Warden  of  the  Marches  (Marzb.ln)  who  had  his 
residence  at  Dwln  (Arab.  Dabll).  In  the  division 
of  387  Armenia  had  suffered  considerable  loss  of 
territory,  as  many  districts  were  separated  from 
both  parts  and  directly  incorporated  into  the 
Roman  or  Persian  empire. 

The  part  played  by  Armenia  remained  unchanged 
when  Byzantium  entered  upon  Rome’s  inheritance 
in  the  West.  According  to  the  Armenian  historian 
Schcos  who  is  our  most  important  source  for  the 
time  from  the  middle  of  the  5'*'  to  that  of  the 
71'1  century,  the  Persian  rule  never  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  firm  foothold  in  Armenia.  The  Armenian 
native  rulers  (Nakhara’s)  made  use  of  every  op¬ 
portunity  that  offered  itself  to  shake  off  the  hated 
yoke  of  the  fire  worshippers,  and  during  the 
constant  struggles  with  the  Persian  Mar/.bàns  they 
frequently  invoked  the  assistance  of  their  byzan¬ 
tine  coreligionists.  'Phis  led  to  endless  frontier 
disputes  and  sometimes  to  serious  warfare.  The 
solidarity  of  interests  l>etwcen  Byzantium  and  Ar¬ 
menia  was  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Council  of  CJialccdon  in  45 1  which  the 
Armenians  refused  to  accept.  The  Greeks  hence¬ 
forward  exercised  great  activity  in  the  attempt  to 
reestablish  religious  concord,  with  the  result  that 
the  Armenians  who  were  utterly  averse  to  these 
endeavours  were  driven  more  and  more  to  side 
with  the  Persians  under  whom  they  enjoyed  much 
greater  freedom  in  spite  of  occasional  religious 
persecutions.  A  short  peaceful  period  began  for 
Armenia  with  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maurikios 
(582—602)  and  that  of  the  Sasànid  Khusraw  II 
ParwCz  (590 — 628). 

In  the  succeeding  period  internal  discord  con¬ 
tinued  to  trouble  both  Armcnias  and  warlike  in¬ 
tervention  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  powers 
was  frequently  necessary.  The  peace  of  the  country 
suffered  especially  through  the  constant  disputes 
between  the  numerous  native  petty  rulers  who 
owing  to  their  vacillating  attitude  were  unable  to 
gain  the  confidence  either  of  the  Byzantines  or 
the  Persians.  Disaffection  against  the  sovereign 
powers  was  ripe  everywhere.  In  Greek  Armenia 
the  great  distance  from  the  central  scat  of  govern¬ 
ment  favoured  the  rise  of  seditious  movements. 
Persarmcnia  before  the  Arab  invasion  was  practi¬ 
cally  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  a  condition  which 
was  exploited  by  Theodoras,  the  energetic  ruler 
of  the  RsJjtunians,  for  the  extension  of  his  own 
power  the  base  of  which  was  the  island  of  Agh- 
thamar  in  the  lake  of  Wan. 

Another  constant  source  of  danger  threatening 
the  peace  of  the  country  was  the  appearance  of 
the  Khazars  [q.  v.]  on  the  North-Eastern  frontier 


of  Armenia,  whence  they  made  freqneot  incar  - 
sion*  into  the  adjoining  Armenian  territory. 

It  was  in  this  sorry  condition  —  devastated  by 
continual  warfare,  torn  in  pieces  by  discord  within, 
disliked  by  foreign  powers  —  that  Armenia  had 
to  meet  the  powerful  Muslim  attack.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  re¬ 
sistance  to  this  attack  would  on  the  whole  be 
feeble  and  badly  directed. 

In  the  history  of  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Armenia  many  details  are  still  obscure  and 
uncertain,  as  Arabic,  Armenian  and  Greek  sources 
frequently  contradict  each  other.  By  far  the  most 
important  source  for  the  period  is  the  Armenian 
account  of  the  bishop  ScbCos  who  tells  the  story 
of  the  remarkable  events  as  an  eye-witness;  a 
valuable  supplement  to  his  work  is  furnished  by 
that  of  the  presbyter  I^ontius  which  is  the  only 
authoritative  document  available  for  the  years 
662 — 770.  Among  Arabic  authors  aMtclädhorl 
occupies  the  foremost  place;  his  account  is  based 
entirely  on  the  narrative  of  inhabitants  of  Armenia. 

After  the  death  of  Hcraklius  in  641  the  Arabs 
who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Syria  and 
defeated  the  Persians  began  to  make  repeated 
incursions  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  wrest  the 
country  from  the  Byzantines.  The  first  raid  directed 
against  South-Western  Armenia  was  undertaken 
by  'Iyffd  b.  Ghanim,  the  conqueror  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  year  19  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year  20  =  639-640;  he  pene¬ 
trated  as  far  as  Bitlfs.  Both  Belddhorf  (p.  176, 

1 97),  T*l,arI  (*•  2506)  and  Yäküt  (i.  206)  agree 
in  giving  this  date,  though  they  differ  conside¬ 
rably  as  to  the  details.  A  second  incursion  of  the  * 
Arabs  took  place  in  21  according  to  the  account 
of  Tabari  (i.  2666)  which  is  followed  by  Ihn  al- 
Athlr.  In  four  divisions  two  of  which  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Habib  b.  Maslama  and  Salmon  b. 
Rabi'a  the  Muslims  invaded  the  regions  on  the 
North  Eastern  frontier  of  Armenia,  but  meeting 
with  reverses  on  all  sides  they  were  soon  obliged 
to  evacuate  the  country.  The  short  raid  into  Ar¬ 
menian  territory  undertaken  by  Salmân  b.  RabPa 
in  24  (645)  from  Ädharbaidjdn  similarly  led  to 
no  lasting  result.  Cp.  WfeQbf  (cd.  Houtsma), 
p.  180,  Belddhorf,  p.  198,  Tabari,  i.  2806. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Arabic  histo¬ 
rians  (cp.  especially  Wkübî,  p.  194,  Beladhort, 
p.  197  et  jo/.,  Tabari  i.  2674  et  2806  et  seq^ 
Ihn  al-Athir,  iii.  65  et  set/.)  and  geographers  the 
great  invasion  of  Armenia  which  brought  the 
country  for  the  first  time  under  the  effective  rule 
of  the  Arabs  took  place  during  the  caliphate  of 
‘Othindn  towards  the  end  of  24-25  =  645-646.  A 
general  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in« 
in  the  wars  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Habib  b.  Maslama,  was  charged  by 
Mu'awiya,  the  governor  of  Syria,  with  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Armenia.  He  first  advanced  against  Theo- 
dosiopolis,  the  capital  of  Greek  Armenia,  (Armen. 
Karin,  Arab.  Kälikalä,  modern  Erzcriim)  and 
occupied  the  town  after  a  short  siege;  a  large 
Byzantine  army  rc-inforced  by  Khazar  and  Alan 
auxiliaries  which  met  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  was  decisively  defeated.  He  then  turned 
to  the  South  East  in  the  direction  of  the  lake 
of  Wân  and  received  the  submission  of  the  local 
rulers  of  Akhlät  [q.  r.]  and  Moks.  Ardjf^b  on 
the  North  Eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Win  si¬ 
milarly  surrendered  to  the  Arabs,  Habib  next 
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proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Dwtn,  the  centre  of 
Persarmenia,  which  also  capitulated  after  a  few 
days.  With  the  town  of  Tiflis  he  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  protection  under  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  it  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Arabs  and  undertook  to  pay  the  poll  tax  {djizyay 
During  the  same  time  Salmon  b.  Rabl'a  with  his 
‘Irâkian  army  subdued  Arran  (Albania)  and  took 
possession  of  its  capitnl  Bardkaca. 

Armenian  tradition  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out  differs  from  that  of  the  Arabs  both  as  regards 
the  date  and  in  many  points  of  detail.  Complete 
agreement  exists  only  between  ScbCos  and  Belä- 
(Ihorl  in  their  account  of  the  direction  taken  by 
the  great  Arab  invasion,  as  appears  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  routes  of  advance  given  by  the  two. 

According  to  the  Armenian  historians  an  Arab 
army  which  entered  Armenia  in  642,  reached  the 
district  of  Airarat,  took  the  capital  l)wln  and 
loft  the  country  by  the  same  route  taking  with 
them  35000  prisoners.  In  the  following  year  the 
Muslims  again  invaded  Armenia,  this  time  from 
Adharbaidjän.  They  devastated  Airarat  and  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  Georgia,  but  upon  suffering  a 
severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  prince  Thco- 
doros  Rshtuni  they  decided  to  retire.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  the  emperor  appointed  Theodoros  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Armenian  troops,  and  Armenia 
which  now  remained  immune  from  Arab  inva¬ 
sions  for  several  years  once  more  acknowledged 
the  overlordship  of  Byzantium.  In  653  there  ex¬ 
pired  a  three  years  truce  between  Constantine  III 
and  the  Arabs  and  the  outbreak  of  fresh  hostili¬ 
ties  was  expected  in  Armenia.  In  order  to  ob¬ 
viate  a  threatened  invasion  Theodoros  surren¬ 
dered  the  country  voluntarily  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Mucawiya,  the  conditions  of  which 
were  eminently  favourable  to  the  Armenians,  as 
in  the  first  instance  it  only  obliged  them  to 
acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  Muslims.  In 
the  same  year  the  emperor  appeared  iu  Armenia 
with  an  enormous  army,  too  000  strong,  and 
most  of  the  petty  rulers  of  the  country  imme¬ 
diately  went  over  to  his  side.  Without  much  diffi¬ 
culty  he  once  more  brought  the  whole  of  Arme¬ 
nia  and  Georgia  into  his  power.  But  no  sooner 
bad  Constantine  left  the  country  after  spending 
the  winter  in  Dwfn  (654),  than  an  Arab  army 
made  its  appearance  and  occupied  the  districts  on 
the  Northern  shores  of  the  lake  of  Wän.  With 
the  assistance  of  these  Arab  forces  Theodoros  for¬ 
ced  the  Greeks  to  retire  from  the  country,  where¬ 
upon  Muc5wiya  appointed  him  ruler  of  Armenia, 
Georgia  and  Albania.  The  attempts  of  the  Greeks 
to  rc-conqucr  the  lost  provinces  by  means  of  an 
army  commanded  by  Maurianos  proved  entirely 
unsuccessful.  In  655  Ike  Arabs  extended  their 
sway  over  the  whole  of  Armenia:  even  theGrcck- 
Armenian  capital  Karin  (Kälikalä)  was  forced  to 
admit  them.  A  few  years  afterwards  however  the 
Muslims  found  themselves  obliged  to  give  up 
their  doubtful  possession  for  the  time  being.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  civil  war  between  Mucä- 
wiya  and  cAlI  (36  =  657)  the  former  was  in  need 
of  the  army  of  occupation  stationed  in  Armenia, 
and  the  country  being  denuded  of  troops  once 
more  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  former  masters, 
the  Byzantines. 

It  appears  from  this  account  that,  according  to 
the  narrative  of  ScbCos,  all  the  events  which  the 
Arabic  sources  connect  with  the  first  great  expe¬ 


dition  of  Çablb  in  the  years  24-25  did  not  take 
place  until  after  the  expiry  of  the  three  years 
truce,  and  the  latter  date  fits  in  with,  the  account 
given  in  the  Chronography  of  Thcophanes.  The 
Arabic  historians  do  not  mention  the  fact  that 
subsequently  to  the  first  invasion  during  cOmars 
reign  Armenia  once  more  became  subjected  to 
the  Byzantine  rule,  nor  do  they  refer  to  the 
events  which  took  place  in  the  country  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Mucäwiyas  accession  to  the  throne. 
The  fact  that  Theodoros  Rshtuni  submitted  vo¬ 
luntarily  to  Mu'flwiya  is  attested  not  only  by  Se- 
bCos  but  also  by  Thcophanes,  but  it  would  be 
unintelligible  if  the  country  had  definitely  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Arabs  as  a  result  of 
the  first  invasion.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
seems  to  be  best  to  follow  Ghazarian  who,  in 
the  Zeitschrift  für  armen .  FhiloL  (ii.  1 73  et 
seq.\  analyses  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  Arabic  and  the  Armenian  sources,  and  to  give 
greater  credence  to  the  contemporary  account  of 
ScbCos  than  to  the  tradition  of  the  Arabs.  A. 
Müller  in  his  Der  Islam  im  Morgen  und  Abend • 
land  (i.  259  261)  also  follows  ScbCos.  A  different 
view  is  taken  by  II.  Thopdschian  ( Zeilschr .  /. 
armen .  FhiloL  ii.  70  et  seq.)  according  to  whom 
the  accounts  of  the  first  great  Arab  invasion  given 
by  the  Armenian  and  the  Arabic  historians  agree 
both  as  to  chronology  and  as  to  the  events. 

Constantine  Iil  made  the  prince  llamazasp  go¬ 
vernor  of  Armenia.  Theodoros  Rshtuni  seems  to 
have  died  in  656.  But  the  Byzantine  rule  was 
again  of  short  duration.  After  his  accession  to  the 
throne  (41  =  661)  Mucäwiya  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Armenia  in  which  he  sum¬ 
moned  them  once  more  to  acknowledge  the  suze¬ 
rainty  of  the  Muslims  and  to  pay  taxes:  the  petty 
rulers  of  Armenia  did  not  dare  to  resist  this 
demand.  According  to  the  Armenian  sources  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  most  powerful  families  among  them 
(especially  the  Mainikonians,  Bagratunians)  admi¬ 
nistered  the  country  under  the  early  Umaiyads 
down  to  the  reign  of  cAbd  al-Malik.  This  how¬ 
ever  is  not  borne  out  by  the  Arabic  historians 
according  to  whom  Armenia  had  Muslim  gover¬ 
nors  ever  since  the  conquest  under  Habib,  cp. 
the  list  of  governors  for  the  time  from  ‘Olhmän 
to  the  cAbbäsid  al-Muntasir  quoted  from  Yackûbl, 
Bcl&ihorl,  and  Tabari  in  Ghazarian,  loc .  cit,% 
p.  177—182. 

In  spite  of  the  devastating  wars  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  of  Arab  rule  was  for  Armenia  a  time  of 
national  and  literary  progress.  Yet  Muslim  autho¬ 
rity  which  failed  to  strike  deep  roots  in  the 
country  under  the  Umaiyads  was  even  less  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  cAbbäsid  period  when  the  oppres¬ 
sive  rule  of  the  Aral)  governors  was  felt.  Sedi¬ 
tious  movements  and  insurrections  were  frequent. 
The  greatest  and  most  dangerous  revolt  against 
the  Arabs  occurred  under  the  caliph  al-Mutawak- 
kil  who  sent  his  best  general,  the  Turk  Boghâ 
‘the  Elder’,  with  a  strong  army  to  cope  with  it. 
But  the  rebellion  was  not  quelled  without  obsti¬ 
nate  resistance  and  much  bloodshed  (237-238  = 
851-852).  Nearly  all  the  well-known  nobles  were 
at  that  time  taken  prisoners.  Mutawakkil  did  not 
change  his  hostile  policy  against  Armenia,  until 
he  required  his  troops  for  a  war  against  the  By¬ 
zantines,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
another  great  revolt  which  the  latter  were  orga¬ 
nising.  lie  now  set  the  captive  Nakharars  free 
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and  in  247  (861)  appointed  the  Bagratnnlan  almost  independently  over  a  considerably  smaller 
Ashot  (Arab.  Ashnj)  w^°  had  rendered  great  territory  (Waspurakin  with  *he  capital  Win).  In 
services  to  the  Arab  cause  chief  ruler  of  Armenia,  addition  to  these  comparative!/  large  kingdoms 
For  2 5  years  Ashot  ruled  as  prince  of  princes*  there  existed  a  number  of  smaller  principalities 
and  during  this  time  gained  the  sympathies  of  all  most  of  which  paid  no  more  then  a  nominal  alle- 
his  subjects,  including  the  nobles  the  country,  to  giance  to  the  Bagratid  rule,  there  were  also, 
such  an  extent  that,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  especially  in  the  South,  many  independent  and 
the  caliph  al-Muctamid  conferred  upon  him  the  powerful  Arab  colonics.  The  history  of  the  Bagrm- 
title  of  king  in  273  (886).  The  emperor  honoured  tids  therefore  is  not  »*  **ny  degree  identical  with 
him  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time  con-  that  of  the  whole  0»  Armenia,  a  fact  which  must 
eluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him.  Ashot’s  be  emphasised  as  against  the  treatment  of  the 
friendly  relations  with  the  caliph  were  never  in-  subject  in  many  old  and  recent  works  —  but  in 
terrupted  and  he  regularly  paid  the  taxes  which  accordance  with  its  importance  it  receives  the 
were  obligatory  upon  him  even  after  his  elevation  greatest  prominence  at  the  hand  of  the  native 
to  the  royal  dignity.  But  it  was  only  in  his  own  sources. 

possessions  that  he  was  free  to  act  according  to  Throughout  the  rule  of  Aibot  II  and  during 
his  pleasure:  the  position  of  the  nobles  of  the  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Abas  (928 — 952)  the 
country  in  his  reign  also  was  one  of  almost  com-  emperor  and  the  caliph  were  almost  continually 
plcte  independence.  at  war.  A^hot  III  (952 — 977)  made  the  small 

AOjot  who  died  in  277  =  890  was  succeeded  fortress  of  AnI  the  official  capital  of  the  country 
by  his  son  Smbat  I  (Arab.  Sambilt)  who  in  spite  and  he  and  his  successor  Smbat  II  turned  it  by 
of  his  heroic  qualities  was  no  match  for  his  ex-  means  of  beautiful  buildings  into  a  pearl  of  the 
tcmal  enemies,  the  Shaibanids  and  the  Sidjids.  East.  [Sec  ÄNI.] 

lie  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the  former,  but  Smbat  11  (977=988)  and  his  brother  Gagik  I 
the  intervention  of  the  caliph  al-Mu'tadid  which  (990 — 1020)  ruled  with  energy  and  good  fortune, 
took  place  soon  afterward*  (285  =  890)  terminated  but  their  foolish  domestic  policy  embroiled  them 
the  Shaibänid  rule  and  freed  the  Armenian  pro*  almost  continually  with  the  neighbouring  Christian 
vinccs  from  the  foreign  invaders.  Vet  Sinbat  could  principalities;  at  the  same  time  there  were  constant 
do  nothing  to  prevent  the  aggressions  of  the  Arab  disputes  with  the  Muslim  emirs  of  South  Armenia, 
governor  of  Adharbaidj^n,  a  member  of  the  Tur-  In  988  one  of  the  latter,  Mamlün,  was  severely 
kish  dynasty  of  the  S.idjids  called  Af*bln,  who  defeated  near  Dzempoi  by  David,  the  warlike 
constantly  extended  his  frontiers  to  the  West  and  ruler  of  Taikh  and  lord  of  the  greater  part  of 
North  and  whose  power  continually  threatened  Iberia.  After  the  death  of  Gagik  1  the  succession 
Armenia.  Afshin  died  in  288  (901)  and  under  was  disputed  between  the  rightful  heir  Johannes 
his  brother  and  successor,  the  cunning  Yusuf,  and  the  more  capable  Ashot  IV;  the  confusion 
Ashot  fared  still  worse.  Yüsuf  succeeded  in  gaining  was  made  worse  by  the  intervention  of  the  Ibe- 
thc  adherence  of  the  family  of  the  Arzrunians  who  rians  and  the  incursions  of  the  ScldjQks  which 
after  the  death  of  Ashot  I  had  become  the  most  then  began  for  the  first  time.  These  circumstances 
powerful  rivals  of  the  Bagratids.  Gagik  the  lord  appeared  to  the  emperor  Basilius  II  (976—1026) 
of  Waspurakän,  wha  at  that  time  was  the  head  to  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  for  regaining 
of  the  family  was  honoured  by  Yüsuf  with  the  his  lost  authority  in  the  East.  By  annexing  parts 
title  of  king,  a  distinction  which  the  caliph  al-  of  the  country  and  b/  deposing  some  of  the  oa- 
Muktadir  renewed  in  306  (919).  During  the  years  tive  rulers  he  succeeded  in  extending  his  power 
following  after  9 to  the  incursions  of  Yüsuf  de-  in  Armenia.  In  1021  Scnckhcrin,  the  last  of  the 
vastated  Armenia;  at  last  he  besieged  Smbat  who  Arzrunians,  influenced  by  fear  of  the  threatened 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  nobles  in  the  fortress  Turkish  invasion,  yielded  up  his  domains  (Was- 
of  Kapoit.  In  913  the  Armenian  king  surrendered  purakân)  on  the  Eastern  river;  the  Muslim  emirs 
to  his  enemy  who,  after  keeping  him  in  prison  of  the  towns  round  the  lake  of  Wan  (Berkri, 
for  a  whole  year  had  him  executed  under  cruel  Manazkcrt,  Akhlat,  Ardji^b)  also  became  vassals 
tortures  (914).  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  possessions  of 

After  the  death  of  Smbat  I  Armenia  was  given  the  Bagratids  were  now  surrounded  on  all  sides 
over  to  anarchy.  But  his  energetic  son  Ashot  II  by  Greek  subjects.  King  Johannes  also  was  forced 
‘the  Iron*  (015 — 928)  succeeded  with  the  help  of  to  accept  the  town  of  AnI  as  fief  from  the  By- 
Byzantine  troops  in  maintaining  his  authority,  and  zantincs,  and  Basilius  actively  proceeded  to  secure 
having  enlisted  the  support  of  the  kings  of  Iberia  the  new  Eastern  frontier  by  means  of  strong  for- 
(Gcorgia)  and  Abkhazia  (sec  the  art.  AitKifÀz)  he  tifications.  In  the  quarrel  between  Johannes  and 
cleared  the  land  of  the  Arabs.  Allied  with  the  Ashot  the  latter  was  ultimately  successful  owing 
Greeks  he  reached  the  highest  degree  of  power  to  the  support  of  Byzantine  troops.  After  the 
ever  attained  by  the  Bagratids.  The  title  of  Shähän-  death  of  Ashot  IV  (1040)  the  emperor  Michael  IV 
Shäh  conferred  upon  him  by  al-Muktadir  in  922  made  the  attempt  to  make  Armenia  definitely  m 
gave  official  recognition  to  his  claim  of  suzerainty  part  of  his  empire.  An  army  sent  by  him  was 
over  the  small  Christian  principalities  of  Waspu-  already  engaged  in  the  siege  of  AnI  when  it  was 
rakân,  Iberia  and  Abkhazia,  though  it  is  true  that  forced  to  retire  by  the  Paphlagonian  catastrophe 
their  dependence  on  the  Bagratids  was  never  ef-  (1041).  The  Armenian  nobles  now  proclaimed  the 
fective.  Henceforward  Ashot  II  and  his  successors  17  year  old  Gagik  II  king  (1042 — 1045).  But  no 
ruled  quite  independently  of  the  Muslim  sphere  sooner  had  Constantine  IX  secured  his  position 
of  power  over  the  greater  part  of  Central  and  on  the  throne  than  he  occupied  Anl  and  at  last 
Northern  Armenia:  in  the  latter  region  their  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  Bagratids  (1045). 
family  domains  had  already  been  added  to  consi-  Gagik  II  was  compensated  by  extensive  lands  in 
derably  by  Smbat.  In  Southern  Armenia  the  Arz-  Cappadocia.  The  covetous  Greek  clerioç  now  took, 
runians  who  also  bore  the  title  of  kings  ruled  possession  of  the  wealthy  Armenian  bishoprics* 
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abbeys  and  endowments.  The  vexations  to  which 
the  orthodox  Monophysites  exposed  the  Arme¬ 
nians  knew  no  bounds  and  the  resentment  of  the 
latter  provoked  by  this  insane  treatment  affords 
an  explanation  of  the  success  of  the  Scldj&Vs* 

The  acquisition  of  new  territory  imposed  on 
the  Byzantines  the  heavy  task  of  defending  a 
much  more  extensive  and  more  dangerous  frontier 
than  hitherto.  For  a  time  the  attacks  of  the  Scldjüfc 
hordes  which  began  in  1 042  and  were  repeated 
several  limes  were  stopped  by  the  admirable 
rystem  of  fortifications  instituted  and  excellently 
armed  by  Basilius.  Hut  the  Seldjaks  developed  a 
new  life  and  new  energy  under  Alp  Arslan.  The 
latter  started  from  Kay  in  456  (1064),  subdued 
Albania  and  Iberia  and  conquered  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  towns  of  Eastern  Armenia  such  as  Nackta- 
wän,  Kars,  then  still  the  residence  of  a  branch  of 
the  Bagratids,  and  especially  the  valiantly  de¬ 
fended  Anf  [q.  v.].  In  order  to  stem  the  tide  of 
the  Turkish  power  which  was  continually  growing 
and  gaining  strength  from  concentration,  the  em¬ 
peror  Romanos  IV  set  out  in  the  spring  of  463 
(1071)  with  an  enormous  army  of  100  000  men, 
and  regained  possession  of  the  highly  important 
frontier  fortress  of  Manazkcrt  which  had  been  lost 
in  1069.  But  the  divisions  of  his  army  sent 
against  Akhlat  were  pushed  back  by  the  Scldjüks 
into  Mesopotamia.  A  great  decisive  battle  took 
place  near  Manazkcrt  in  which  Alp  Arslan  in¬ 
flicted  upon  his  enemy  an  overwhelming  defeat; 
the  emperor  himself  was  taken  prisoner  (Weil, 
Gesch .  der  Chalifen ,  iii.  1 14  et  seq.y  M idler,  Islanty 
ii.  89,  Gelzer  quoted  by  Krumbacher,  Byzantin, 
L  i  tier  a  tu  rye  sc  h . ,  p.  10  to).  This  defeat  was  the 
first  terrible  blow  received  by  Byzantium  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turkish  hordes,  and  it  signified  the 
end  of  the  great  Eastern  empire.  The  East  of 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia,  that  is  to 
say  the  countries  representing  the  real  source  of 
strength  of  the  empire  were  irrevocably  lost  to 
the  Turks. 

Ibc  terrible  systematic  devastation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  the  ScMjflfcs  put  an  end  to  the  national 
life  and  the  civilisation  of  the  Armenians  in  their 
own  home.  During  these  troubled  times  many  Ar¬ 
menians  emigrated  to  the  West  in  order  to  es¬ 
cape  the  oppression  of  the  savage  invaders:  Ci¬ 
licia,  a  country  difficult  of  access  from  the  out¬ 
side,  appeared  to  them  a  suitable  place  in  which 
to  settle,  and  to  found  a  national  stato  that  was 
to  be  independent  of  Byzantium.  Reuben  (Rhu- 
pen),  a  near  kinsman  of  the  last  Bagratid  Gagik 
It  who  had  been  killed  in  1079  during  an  in¬ 
surrection  in  Cappadocia  openly  broke  away  from 
the  Byzantine  empire  and  in  1080  received  the 
homage  of  his  subjects  as  ruler  of  the  country. 
This  revival  of  Armenian  supremacy  in  the  old 
Little  Armenia  lasted  almost  300  years  and  the 
warlike  successors  of  Reuben  gradually  conquered 
the  whole  of  Cilicia.  Their  relations  with  Byzan¬ 
tium  were  always  strained;  on  the  other  hand 
they  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  crusading 
states  and  organised  their  country  on  the  model 
of  the  latter  with  their  semi- French  feudal  insti¬ 
tutions.  At  first  an  independent  principality,  their 
state  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  by 
l*con  II  (1198)  as  a  reward  for  services  of  friend¬ 
ship  rendered  to  the  crusaders  under  Barbarossa. 
The  new  kingdom  soon  found  itself  threatened 
by  stronger  neighbours  both  in  the  North  and 


the  Eut:  thus  on  the  one  side  by  the  Seldjtllf 
kingdom  of  RQm,  on  the  other  by  the  Mongol 
empire.  The  Seldjttys  not  only  deprived  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  Reuben  of  large  portions  of  their 
territory  but  also  forced  them  to  acknowledge 
their  suzerainty,  until  the  Mongol  invasion  of 
Asia  Minor  put  an  end  to  their  rule.  Little  Ar¬ 
menia  henceforward  was  no  more  than  a  feudal 
state  under  the  overlordship  of  the  Mongol  prin¬ 
ces  (llkhäns),  and  owing  to  its  geographical  si¬ 
tuation  it  suffered  perpetually  under  the  state  of 
rivalry  existing  between  the  Ilkhgns  and  the  Marn- 
lûks  of  Egypt;  in  the  raids  of  latter  the  country 
was  terribly  devastated  especially  during  and  after 
the  time  of  the  sultan  Baibars  (particularly  in  the 
years  1266,  1273  and  1275).  *342  tIlc  malc 

line  of  the  descendants  of  Reuben  died  out  with 
the  assassination  of  Leon  IV  :  their  kingdom  now 
passed  to  the  Lusignans  of  Cyprus  who  were 
related  to  them  by  marriage.  The  new  kings  tried 
in  vain  to  maintain  their  position  against  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Mamlaks  by  attaching  themselves  to 
the  Mongols  and  relying  on  the  assistance  of  the 
European  West.  Slowly  and  one  by  one  they  lost 
their  towns:  and  in  1375  Leon  VI  was  forced  to 
surrender  his  last  stronghold  to  the  sultan  al- 
Malik  al-Ashraf.  The  ill-starred  last  king  of  Ar¬ 
menia  went  to  Paris  where  he  died  in  a  monastery 
in  1393* 

During  the  time  of  Seldjnk  supremacy  Armenia 
like  Ädiiarbaidjün  and  Mesopotamia  was  divided 
into  several  administrative  districts,  varying  in 
size,  each  of  which  was  governed  by  an  emir; 
from  the  very  beginning  the  latter  occupied  a 
position  of  considerable  independence. 

Compared  with  the  other  petty  Seldjüfc  states 
which  arose  on  Armenian  soil  the  kingdom  of 
KhiUt  (Akhlàt)  in  the  South  West  founded  by 
Sukmûn  al-Kutbî  [q.  v.]  in  493  (1100)  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Marwânids  was  on  the  whole 
the  most  secure  in  its  tenure  of  power.  The  Suh> 
mänids  gradually  extended  their  territories  to  the 
North  and  North  East  until  they  reached  the 
district  of  Bagraw'and:  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Wftn  and  the  country  as  far  as  Kj)oi  and  Salamas 
as  well  as  Mad]  and  the  district  of  Sasun  were 
included  in  their  dominions,  though  the  districts 
in  the  North  frequently  suffered  from  the  devas¬ 
tating  raids  of  the  Georgians.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  principality  of  Khiblt  the  population  of 
which  was  preponderating^  Armenian  included 
hardly  a  fifth  of  the  whole  of  Armenia,  its  rulers 
assumed  the  proud  title  of  §hah  Armany  king  of 
the  Armenians.  Cp.  on  this  title  v.  Berchem  in 
Lehmann-Haupt,  Materialien  zur  alt .  Gesch .  Ar* 
menien sy  p.  139. 

When  the  family  of  the  SuVmSnids  became  ex¬ 
tinct  (581  =  1185)  the  vacant  throne  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Mamluk  Bcg-Timur  (i  185 — 
1197),  who  after  a  period  of  dynastic  disputes 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  A  few  years  afterwards 
the  Aiytibids  took  possession  of  the  country  (604  = 
1207).  The  sultan  al-Malik  al-cAdil  [q.  v.]  under 
whose  sceptre  practically  the  whole  kingdom  of 
his  brother  Saladin  was  once  more  united,  made 
his  son  al-Awhad  ruler  of  Khilat.  After  the  lattcrs 
death  (607  =  1210)  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  al-Ashraf  [cp.  the  art.  aiyUbids].  The 
Georgians  who  since  the  end  of  the  12.  century 
had  made  repeated  incursions  into  Armenia  and 
in  1210  besieged  the  capital  KjbHai  unsuccess- 
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fully,  were  forced  by  al-Ashraf  to  conclude  a 
peace  under  terms  unfavourable  to  them.  Both 
al-Aw1}ad  and  al-Ashraf  ruled  under  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  their  father  al-'Adil;  it  was  not  until 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  (6x5  =  1218)  that 
al-Ashraf  became  completely  independent.  After 
this  date  his  dominions  were  considerably  enlarged 
and  included  the  whole  Northern  half  of  the 
countries  under  Aiyübid  rule,  i.  e.  Khilät,  Meso¬ 
potamia  and  Northern  Syria  with  Damascus.  As 
lords  of  Khil&{  these  AiyClbids  followed  the  SuV- 
mänid  tradition  and  assumed  the  title  of  Shäh 
Arman. 

The  last  AiyQbid  ruler  was  al-Muzaffar  GhSzï; 
in  642  (1244)  after  the  capital  had  been  taken 
several  times  the  kingdom  of  Khilat  finally  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  attack  of  the  Mongols.  Uulagu 
obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  Armenia, 
Kurdistan,  cIräk  and  Mesopotamia.  The  most  pro¬ 
minent  of  the  likhfms  as  the  rulers  of  the  house 
of  Ilulagu  are  usually  called,  was  Gäzän  (694 — 
703  =  1295 — 1304);  he  succeeded  in  reorga¬ 
nising  the  empire  which  had  fallen  into  the 
wildest  confusion  soon  after  Ilulagus  death  (663  = 
1265),  but  his  success  was  only  temporary:  after 
the  death  of  the  llkhän  Abu  SacId  (716 — 736  = 
1316=1335)  under  whom  the  weakness  of  the 
state  had  already  become  very  apparent  there 
followed  a  period  of  absolute  chaos. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Turks  (Tur¬ 
komans)  became  a  preponderating  and  ruling 
element  in  the  population  of  Armenia  which  apait 
from  them  consisted  of  native  Christians  and 
Kurdish  nomads.  The  Turkish  clement  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  two  fresh  hordes 
of  Turkomans  who  had  crossed  the  Oxus  from 
Turkistan  in  the  time  of  the  fourth  Ilkhan,  Ar- 
ghtln  (683 — 691  =  1284 — 1291)  and  found  a  new 
home  on  the  upper  Euphrates  and  Tigris  where 
the  terrible  devastations  of  the  Mongols  had  left 
enough  vacant  country  for  new  scttlcis.  After  the 
crests  on  their  standards  these  hordes  were  called 
Kara-  and  Afc-Koyunlu  i.  e.  ‘black  and  White 
Iambs’.  Their  power  grew  step  by  step  and  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  invasion  of  Timur  the  greater 
part  of  Mesopotamia  and  Western  Armenia  (es¬ 
pecially  the  districts  of  Wan,  l&yazfd,  Erzerüm, 
Arzindjän)  was  in  their  possession;  the  power  of 
the  Kara-Koyunlu  originally  had  its  main  centre 
in  Mesopotamia,  while  the  Ak-Koyunlu  who  at 
first  had  occupied  the  district  of  Arzindjän  only 
made  themselves  rulers  of  Western  Armenia  and 
the  North  West  of  Mesopotamia.  The  small 
Christian  and  Muslim  principalities  still  existing 
in  Armenia  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Turkomans 
and  frequently  were  exposed  to  oppressive  treat¬ 
ment  at  their  hands. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Western  Asia  at  the 
time  when  the  second  and  last  large  wave  of  the 
Tatar-Mongol  migration  under  Timur  advanced 
against  it  and  overran  the  country  with  its  de¬ 
vastating  fury.  The  Ak-Koyunlu  from  the  first 
sided  with  Timur  while  the  Kara-Koyunlu  took 
the  field  with  the  Ottomans  and*  Mamlüks.  During 
the  whole  summer  and  autumn  of  788  (1386)  and 
the  spring  of  789  (1387)  the  Mongol  hosts  passed 
through  the  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Georgia 
in  all  directions  laying  waste  everything;  the 
larger  towns  like  Win  and  Tiflis  suffered  parti¬ 
cularly.  In  the  year  791  (1389)  the  insubordina¬ 
tion  of  the  Kara-Koyunlu  provided  Timur  with 


a  pretext  for  ft  second  expedition  against  Armenia 
which  again  brought  terrible  devastations  In  its 
train.  Five  years  later  Timur  appeared  in  Armenia 
for  a  third  time;  in  the  spring  of  796  (1394) 
after  taking  Baghdad  and  ravaging  the  XUr  <AbdIn 
he  divided  his  army  (in  three  divisions,  crossed  the 
mountains  under  considerable  difficulties  and  pe¬ 
netrated  as  far  as  the  Central  Armenian  plateau 
of  Bagrawand  where  they  found  pasture,  cp.  To- 
maschek,  Sasun ,  p.  36. 

The  great  khin  of  the  Mongols  had  no  sooner 
died  than  endless  disputes  for  the  throne  broke 
out  among  his  sons  and  successors.  This  state  of 
affairs  offered  a  favourable  opportunity  to  Kara 
Yusuf  the  leader  of  the  Kara-Koyunlu  for  re¬ 
gaining  at  the  expense  of  the  Ak-Koyunlu  the 
position  of  power  which  had  been  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed  by  Timur.  Armenia  thus  became  again  the 
scene  of  all  the  ravages  of  war.  In  the  embittered 
struggle  between  the  two  Turkoman  tribes  which 
now  ensued  the  Ak-Koyunlu  led  by  Kara  Yülük 
proved  the  weaker  side:  they  were  defeated  in 
the  battles  of  809  (1406)  and  813  (1410)  and 
especially  in  a  decisive  encounter  near  Kalcat  al- 
Riim  on  the  Euphrates  (above  (Biredjik)  in  the 
year  821  (1418).  The  Kara-Koyunlu  were  now 
able  to  kill  and  plunder  in  Armenia  und  Georgia 
to  their  hearts  content. 

Notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  Timurs 
descendants  on  behalf  of  the  ‘White  Lambs*  the 
Kara-Koyunlu  maintained  their  predominance  for 
the  space  of  fifty  years.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
871  (1467)  that  a  grandson  of  Kara  Yülük, 
CzHn  Hasan  i. e.  Hasan  the  Tall  (857 — 882  = 
1453 — 1477),  was  successful  in  military  operations 
against  them  and  finally  broke  their  power. 
[ijâhân-Shâh  who  had  succeeded  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Kara-Koyunlu  after  the  death  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  (1437)  was  killed  in  a  decisive  encounter. 
For  several  decades  after  this  date  the  Ak> 
Koyunlu  play  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
history  of  Armenia  (cp.  above  p.  225).  By  degrees 
Cziin  Hasan  obtained  possession  of  all  the  districts 
formerly  ruled  by  the  Kara-Koyunlu,  and  on  the 
zenith  of  his  power  he  was  master  not  only  of 
Armenia  and  Àdharbaidjün  but  also  of  the  two 
cIräk,  Ears  and  Kirmän. 

With  the  death  of  Uzün  Hasan  the  power 
founded  by  him  began  to  decline.  The  disputes 
about  the  succession  which  broke  out  among 
his  descendants  favoured  the  rise  ol  the  Sefid 
(Safawid)  Ismâbl  whose  power  in  the  beginning 
was  confined  to  Ardabll  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Gradually  he  succeeded  in  uniting  with 
his  kingdom  the  whole  of  the  territories  formerly 
ruled  by  Uzan  Hasan  which  by  this  time  had 
become  split  up  into  three  smaller  states.  But  the 
union  of  these  territories  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Quarrels  soon  broke  out  between  the  Shâh  and 
his  Turkish  neighbour  and  in  15 13  the  former 
invaded  Asia  Minor.  Sultan  Selim  1  now  advanced 
against  Ismäcil  with  a  strong  army  (920=  1514): 
by  way  of  Slwäs  and  Tenjjan  he  reached  the 
Urmia  lake  to  the  East  of  which  near  Caldirin 
[q.  v  ]  lie  gained  an  overwhelming  victory  over 
the  Persians  (23.  August).  The  sovereignty  over 
Mesopotamia  and  Western  Armenia  now  passed 
to  the  Turks  in  whose  possession  it  has  remained 
ever  since. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  rapid  passing  of 
Armenia  from  Persian  to  Turkish  rule  was  as- 
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alsted  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  attitude  of 
the  influential  Kurdish  chiefs  of  the  country. 
The  interior  troubles  of  Armenia  and  the  de  vas* 
fating  wars  which  went  on  unceasingly  during 
the  last  centuries  had  attracted  a  continually  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  Kurds  whose  chiefs  (Begs) 
exercised  complete  local  autonomy  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Owing  to  the  decay  of  the  power 
of  the  Afc-Koyunlu  their  authority  increased  con¬ 
tinually.  From  the  very  beginning  the  Kurdish 
chiefs  had  offered  a  determined  opposition  to  the 
attempts  of  Ismä'll  to  establish  order  and  to  put 
an  end  to  brigandage;  they  preferred  therefore 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Turkish  Sultan  and 
secured  os  a  reward  the  confirmation  of  their 
wonted  privileges.  Since  this  time  large  districts 
of  Armenia  have  been  subjected  to  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  Kurdish  Begs,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Porte  has  never  been  of  much  account  in  the 
parts  in  question.  During  the  19.  century  and 
after  the  Turks  attempted  on  various  occasions  to 
restrain  the  power  of  the  Kurdish  chiefs  by  the 
use  of  genuinely  Oriental  draconic  methods, 
hoping  thereby  to  bring  the  Armenian  provinces 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Sultan,  but  the 
success  of  these  attempts  has  so  far  been  very 
inconsiderable. 

Sb*b  cAbbäs  1.  the  Great,  the  re-organiser  of 
Modern  Persia  (995 — 1037=  1586 — 1628)  once 
more  began  the  struggle  against  the  Ottomans 
which  had  been  at  rest  for  some  decades;  in 
1012  (1603)  he  defeated  them  at  Sufyän  near 
Tabriz  whereupon  the  latter  town  as  well  as 
Eriwän  (1604)  and  Kars  capitulated.  The  war 
was  interrupted  for  a  short  time  by  the  peace  of 
Aühraf  (1027  =  1618)  but  lasted  altogether  more 
than  20  years;  the  districts  of  Armenia  and 
Georgia  bordering  on  Persia  passed  under  Turkish 
rule. 

During  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Shah  Safi  (1037 — 
1051  =  1628 — 1641),  the  successor  of  ‘Abbäs  I, 
most  of  the  Armenian  possessions  of  Persia  were 
once  more  lost  to  the  Turks  who  inflicted  on 
their  enemies  a  severe  defeat  on  the  plain  of 
Caldirfln  already  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  de¬ 
cisive  battle  of  1514.  In  163$  the  Porte  once 
more  obtained  possession  of  Krzcrilm,  Tabriz  and, 
by  the  help  of  a  traitor,  of  the  highly  important 
strategical  centre  of  EriwSn.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  death  of  Sultan  Muräd  IV  (1640)  that 
the  Persians  succeeded  in  recapturing  the  two  last- 
mentioned  places. 

Georgia,  the  neighbour  of  Persia  to  the  North, 
had  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  vassal 
state  by  Nädir  Jihah  in  1735.  After  the  death  of 
this  ruler  in  1160=1747  the  Grusinian  prince 
Hcraklius  (Irakli)  II  shook  o(T  the  foreign  yoke 
and  extended  his  own  dominion  over  the  Arme¬ 
nian  territory  between  the  Kur  and  the  Araxcs. 
He  imposed  tribute  on  the  khanates  of  Djanza 
(Gcndja)  and  Eriwan  belonging  to  Persia,  but  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  bring  the  last- 
mentioned  town  which  he  besieged  in  1779  under 
his  immediate  control.  An  intervention  of  the 
Shäh  was  now  to  be  expected  which  meant  for 
Georgia  the  imposition  of  Persian  suzerainty  and 
forcible  conversion  to  Islam;  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  Hcraklius  in  17S3  placed  his  country 
under  the  protection  of  Russia.  Ilis  successor 
George  XIII  was  completely  under  Russian  in¬ 
fluence,  and  in  1802  left  a  will  by  which  Georgia 


was  given  to  the  Czar.  Previous  to  this  (in  1210  = 
1796)  it  had  been  temporarily  subjected  by  the 
Persian  king  Agh&  Muhammad  (cp.  above  p.  180). 
Russia  at  once  entered  upon  its  inheritance;  it 
thus  for  the  first  time  became  possessed  of  Ar¬ 
menian  territory,  and  as  it  thereby  threatened 
Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia,  frontier  wars  with 
both  states  could  not  be  avoided.  In  1804  the 
Russians  conquered  Djanza  which  received  the 
name  of  Elizabcthpol  in  honour  of  their  empress. 
Kara-Bägh  surrendered  to  them  voluntarily  in 
1805.  But  all  their  efforts  to  gain  possession  ot 
Eriwän  by  siege  or  main  force  (17  Nov.  1808) 
proved  unavailing.  The  war  between  Russia  and 
Persia  continued  until  British  intervention  brought 
about  the  peace  of  GuUstan  in  1813.  By  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  peace  the  frontier  between  Rus¬ 
sian  Transcaucasia  and  Persia  was  determined  in 
its  main  points;  the  dividing  line  followed  the 
Southern  bank  of  the  Araxcs,  turning  to  the  North 
West  above  NakhCawän  and  Eriwän.  (cp.  on  the 
regulation  of  the  frontier  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
ix.  869  et  seq .).  But  the  fact  that  the  details  of 
the  frontier  had  been  left  undefined  in  this  treaty, 
gave  rise  to  lengthy  negotiations  and  in  the  end 
to  a  second  war.  Hostilities  were  opened  in  July 
1826  by  the  Persian  heir-apparent  cAbbäs  Mlrzd 
who  made  a  successful  raid  into  Russian  terri¬ 
tory:  nearly  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  gates 
of  Tiflis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  The 
hostilities  began  once  more  in  the  spring  of  1827 
and  General  Paskewitsch  now  succeeded  in  se¬ 
curing  the  upper  hand  for  the  Russian  arms. 

In  the  spring  of  1828  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  TurkmanCai  which  modified  the  peace  of  1813 
in  such  a  way  that  all  the  country  to  the  North 
of  the  Araxcs,  particularly  Ordabadh  and  the 
Persian  Khanates  of  Nakh£aw5n  and  Eriwan  as 
w'cll  as  Eciniadzin  passed  under  Russian  rule. 
From  this  time  onwards  the  colossus  of  the 
Ararat  has  served  as  the  gigantic  boundary  stone 
between  three  rival  powers.  In  the  citadel  of 
Eriwän  which  dominates  the  extensive  plateaus 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Araxcs,  once  the  home 
of  a  large  population,  Russia  gained  an  extremely 
important  base  for  operations  against  Persia  and 
Turkey.  As  a  central  point  between  Iran  aud  the 
Georgian  capital  Tiflis,  Eriwan  had  been  an  im¬ 
portant  emporium  of  trade,  but  under  its  new 
sovereign  the  commerce  of  the  town  declined  to 
a  vast  extent.  The  territorial  division  created  by 
the  peace  of  Turkmantai  is  of  considerable  poli¬ 
tical  importance  owing  to  the  fact  that  by  it  the 
classical  soil  of  Armenian  Church  history,  the 
country  which  for  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
Armenians  is  the  most  attractive  in  all  the  East, 
passed  under  the  rule  of  a  Christian  monarch. 
Another  point  worth  mentioning  is  the  provision 
insisted  upon  by  Russia  in  this  treaty  as  well  as 
in  that  with  the  Turks  a  year  later,  whereby  na¬ 
tive  Christians  were  given  the  right  to  emigrate. 
This  stipulation  has  done  more  to  weaken  Persia 
than  the  cession  of  entire  provinces;  most  of  the 
Armenian  subjects  of  the  ShMi  made  use  of  the 
permission  thus  gained;  the  inhabitants  of  entire 
villages  began  to  emigrate  and  whole  districts 
became  depopulated  to  the  dismay  of  the  Persian 
authorities.  Most  of  the  emigrants  were  given  new 
settlements  in  the  Armenian  district  of  Kara- 
I)agh.  After  this  date  the  peace  between  Russia 
and  Persia  has  not  been  seriously  disturbed. 
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Immediately  after  the  hostilities  against  the 
Persians  and  the  subsequent  regulation  of  the 
frontier  had  been  completed  the  Russians  declared 
war  upon  the  Turks;  on  the  14»*»  September  a 
peace  was  signed  at  Adrianople  which  reconsti¬ 
tuted  the  frontier  in  Russia’s  favour  in  such  a 
way  that  the  latter  country  gained  possession  of 
a  portion  of  Armenian  territory  containing  the 
important  fortresses  of  Akhatcikh  and  Akhal- 
kalaki. 

On  the  frontier  between  Persia  and  its  Turkish 
neighbour,  especially  Turkish  Armenia,  relations 
became  more  and  more  strained  owing  to  conti¬ 
nual  quarrels  and  disputes.  In  1821  insignificant 
causes  led  to  the  outbreak  of  open  war  between 
cAbbas  MîrzH  and  the  Turkish  governor  of  Er- 
zerQm.  The  treaty  of  peace  eventually  agreed  upon 
by  both  governments  left  the  frontiers  unchanged 
(cp.  on  this  war  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde  ix,  872  et 
scq.).  During  the  two  following  decades  the  poli¬ 
tical  situation  between  the  two  great  Muslim 
powers  again  tended  to  become  more  and  more 
critical  and  they  were  about  to  refer  the  old 
frontier  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword, 
when  the  influence  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
succeeded  at  the  last  moment  in  bringing  about 
a  settlement  by  means  of  a  treaty  concluded  at 
ErzerQm  in  1847.  According  to  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty  commissioners  of  these  two  Europaean 
powers  as  well  as  of  the  states  affected  were  to 
regulate  and  fix  the  long  line  of  frontier  be¬ 
tween  Turkey  and  Persia.  After  immense  diffi¬ 
culties  the  commission  appointed  succeeded  in 
completing  its  task  in  1852.  Turkey  however  re¬ 
fused  to  ratify  the  treaty;  it  was  not  until  1878 
that  the  Berlin  Congress  (article  60)  obliged  the 
Torte  to  yield  up  the  Armenian  district  of  Rho- 
tur  (halfway  between  Wdn  and  the  Urmia  lake); 
this  decision  was  carried  out  by  Turkey. 

Differences  arising  out  of  the  question  of  the 
‘Holy  places’  brought  about  a  new  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  the  so-called  Crimean  war 
(1853-1854),  and  Armenia  was  once  more  sub¬ 
jected  to  all  the  sufferings  of  a  campaign.  After 
the  conclusion  of  peace  it  enjoyed  a  rest  of  only 
twenty  years,  l*’or  in  1877  another  war  broke  out 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  owing  to  the  refusal 
of  the  Porte  to  accept  the  reforms  proposed  to  it 
in  the  interests  of  its  Christian  subjects.  This  war 
was  ended  by  the  preliminary  peace  of  San  Stefano. 

The  provisions  of  this  treaty  were  subjected  to 
a  minute  revision  by  the  Berlin  Congress  (ended 
on  13th  July  1878).  Article  58  obliged  the  Porte 
to  cede  to  Russia  the  Armenian  districts  of  Arda- 
hän,  Kars  and  Batum  as  well  as  the  country  si¬ 
tuated  between  the  old  Russian-Turkish  frontier, 
(altogether  about  10230  sq.  miles).  The  new 
boundary  line  was  accurately  determined  (cp. 
retermanns  Gcogr,  Mit  teil»  1878,  p.  321  with 
map).  Article  60  on  the  other  hand  restored  to 
Turkey  the  valley  of  Aleshgerd  (Toprak-Kalca) 
and  Bâyazïd  which  had  become  Russian  according 
to  article  19  of  the  peace  of  San  Stefano.  The 
possession  of  Kjjotur,  as  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned,  was  decreed  to  Persia. 

The  reforms  in  Turkish  Armenia  resolved  upon 
by  the  Berlin  Congress  have  had  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  results  for  the  native  Christians;  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  country  gradually  became  unbearable 
until  the  hidden  fire  broke  out  in  open  flame  in 
the  year  1894.  Bloodshed  and  barbarous  massa¬ 


cres  on  a  large  scale  occurred  In  many  towns, 
thus  in  1894  in  SftsOn,  in  1895  in  almost  all  the 
larger  towns,  particularly  in  Trapez unt,  Edessa 
and  Blredjik,  in  1896  in  RÿarpQt,  Niksftr  and 
Win.  During  these  disturbances  innumerable  vil¬ 
lages  were  burned  down,  hundreds  of  churches 
were  desecrated,  plundered  and  spoiled  of  their 
treasures.  There  followed  a  few  quieter  years. 
But  in  1904  fresh  massacres  occurred  in  the 
wiliyets  of  Wan  and  Bitlls,  and  the  social  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  country  still  contain  enough  in¬ 
flammable  material  to  make  the  outbreak  of  new 
disturbances  possible  at  any  moment.  In  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  country  which  has  suffered  much  it  is 
to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  new  regime  of  the 
Young  Turks  may  mean  the  dawn  of  better  times 
for  Armenia. 

C .  DIVISION,  ADMINISTRATION,  STATISTICS, 
TRADE  AND  COMMERCE,  NATURAL 
PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

The  term  Armenia  was  subjected  in  the  course 
of  the  centuries  to  considerable  variations  with 
regard  to  the  territories  included  under  it:  in  the 
same  way  the  division  of  the  country  designated 
by  the  name  was  not  always  the  same.  In  anti¬ 
quity  the  Armenians  (cp.  the  Geogr.  des  Pseudo* 
Moscs-Xorenaçi ,  p.  606)  divided  the  whole  country 
into  two  unequal  parts:  Mez-Haik  =.  Armenia 
major  and  PoVr-Haik  =  Armenia  minor.  Armenia 
major  or  Armenia  proper  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  in  the  West  to  the  district  near  the 
river  Kur  in  the  East  and  was  subdivided  into 
15  provinces.  Armenia  minor  consisted  of  the 
country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  sources 
of  the  llalys.  This  division  into  two  parts  was 
known  to  the  Arabs  (cp.  c.  g.  Yäfcöt,  i.  220 
But  in  contrast  to  the  Armenians  who  are  folio  wed 
by  the  Romans  and  the  Byzantines,  the  Arabs 
use  the  term  Armlniya  in  a  wider  sense  so  os  to 
include  under  it  the  whole  district  situated  between 
the  Kur  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  i.  c.  I>jurz3n  (= 
Georgia,  Iberia),  Arran  (=  Albania)  and  the  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  of  the  Caucasus  as  far  as  the 
Dcrbcnd  pass  (Bäb  al-Abwab).  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  history  of  these  districts  was  always 
closely  connected  with  that  of  Armenia,  especially 
where  the  struggles  against  Muslims  arc  concerned. 
By  the  term  Arinlniya  al-kubra,  ‘Great  Armenia*, 
the  Arabs  (cp.  Ya^ut,  ib.)  understand  .particularly 
the  district  of  which  Khilat  (Akhlat,  q.  v.)  is  the 
centre,  while  Armlniya  al-sughrä,  ‘Little  Armenia*, 
designated  the  district  of  Titlis  (i.  e.  Georgia),  lbn 
Hawkal  (ed.  de  Goeje,  p.  295)  knows  yet  another 
partition  of  Armenia  proper  (without  Albania  and 
Iberia)  into  two  divisions:  the  two  parts  being  . 
the  inner  and  the  outer  Armenia  (Armlniya  dl- 
khila  and  Armlniya  khäridja);  the  former  includes 
the  districts  of  Dabil  (Dwln),  Nashawd  (Nakhôa- 
wdn)  and  Knlikald,  later  Arzan  at-Rain  (Karin); 
to  the  second  division  belonged  the  region  of  the 
lake  of  Wdn  (Berkri,  Akhlat,  Ardjlihi  Wastdn  etc.). 

Side  by  side  with  this  division  into  two  parts 
there  existed  in  Armenia  a  very  old  system  of 
quadripartition,  this  also  was  taken  over  by  the 
Byzantines  (division  of  Justinian  in  536)  and  apart 
from  some  modifications  introduced  by  Maurikios 
(591)  remained  in  force  down  to  the  Arab  inva¬ 
sion.  The  Arabs  in  their  turn  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks  the  principle  of  designating  the  chief 
groups  of  the  Armenian  provinces  as  Armlniya 
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1 — IV,  but  deviate  considerably  from  their  predc*  poll-tax,  land-tax  etc.)  was  replaced  in  the  be- 
cessors  in  their  method  of  assigning  particular  ginning  of  the  9th  century  by  the  MuV&(aca 
districts  to  these  groups;  this  discrepancy  can  system  under  which  the  Armenian  princes  were 
only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  a  re-  obliged  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  of  money.  Ibn  Khal- 
partition  into  provinces  took  place  after  the  Arab  dan's  statement  of  taxes  which  refers  to  the  most 
conquest.  The  statements  of  Arabic  historians  and  flourishing  period  of  the  caliphate  gives  the  Ar- 
geographers  also  differ  considerably  among  them-  mcnian  revenue  (in  the  wider  Arabic  sense  of  the 
selves,  but  on  the  whole  we  get  the  following  name)  during  the  years  158 — 170  (775 — 786)  at 
scheme  of  the  Arab  division  of  the  country:  13  million  dirhams  which  corresponds  to  about 
X.  Armenia  I:  ArrSn  (Albania)  with  the  capital  £  625009;  to  this  must  be  added  various  contri- 
Bardhaca  and  the  district  between  the  Kur  and  butions  in  kind  (carpets,  mules  etc.);  the  average 
the  Caspian  Sea  (Shirwän).  2.  Armenia  II  :  I>jur-  revenue  for  the  years  204 — 237  (819 — 852)  is 
x2n  (Georgia).  3.  Armenia  111:  consisting  of  given  by  Kudâma  at  no  more  than  9  million  dir- 
central  Armenia  or  Armenia  proper,  with  the  hams.  Cp.  on  the  financial  conditions  A.  v.  Kre- 
distrilcts  of  Dabfl,  lîasfurradjan  (Waspurakän).  mer,  Kulturgeschichte  des  Orients ,  i.  343,  358, 
4.  Armenia  IV:  the  South  West  with  Shimsha;  368,  377;  Ghazarian,  he.  cit.y  203  et  seq. y  Thopd- 
(Arsamosata),  Kfillkatä,  Akhlät,  Ardjïsh.  schian,  he.  eit.  (1904)  ii.  132  et  seq .  The  Arabic 

In  addition  to  this  some  Arabic  writers  (al-  system  of  coinage  was  introduced  into  Armenia; 
Sharishf,  ii.  156  et  seq .  and  Aba  ’lfida,  ed.  Rci-  money  was  struck  in  the  country  as  early  as  the 
naud  and  de  Slane,  p.  387  =  Yackübî,  ed.  dc  Umaiyad  period  (cp.  Thopdschian,  loc.  cit.y  1904), 

Gocjc,  p.  364,  5,  xj)  refer  to  a  tripartilion  of  Ar-  ii.  127  et  seq,). 

menia  which  seems  to  represent  a  parallel  to  the  According  to  YäkOt  (i.  222,  is)  Armenia  pos- 
division  of  the  country  before  Justinian,  but  the  sessed  as  many  as  18000  towns  and  villages  of 
enumeration  of  the  districts  belonging  to  each  various  sizes;  1000  of  these  (according  to  Ibn 
division  shows  that  the  number  three  is  arrived  Fakih)  were  situated  on  the  Araxes.  The  more 
at  by  merely  leaving  out  the  Armenia  II  of  the  important  towns  of  Armenia  proper  during  the 
quadripartiliun  given  above.  Arab  Middle  Ages  were  Dabll  (Armen.  I)wln), 

Cp.  on  the  pre-Muslim  division  of  Armenia  II.  which  during  the  whole  period  of  the  caliphate 
Gclzcr,  pie  Genesis  der  byzantinischen  Themen -  was  the  capital  and  scat  of  the  Muslim  govern- 
verfassung  (Leipzig,  1889),  p.  66  and  the  same  ment  (at  that  time  a  very  populous  town,  now 
author’s  edition  of  Georgius  Cyprius  (Lipsiae,  an  unimportant  village),  next  Kâlïlplil,  later  called 
1S90),  p.  xlvi.  et  seq.\  on  the  Arab  period  cp.  Arzan  al-Rum  (fcrzcrnm),  Arzindjfm  (Krzindjan), 
Ghazarian  in  Zeitschr .  /.  armen,  Philol.y  ii.  207-  Malaz<ljird  (Manazkcrt),  Iladlls  (Hillfs),  Akhlä; 
208,  Thopdschian  loe.  cit.y  ii.  65  and  in  the  (Khilät),  Ardjish,  Nashawä  (Armen.  Nakhtawan), 
Mit  teil,  des  Semin,  f.  crient.  5/r.,  1905,  ii.  137.  An!  and  Kars  [cp.  the  several  articles].  The  bulk 
As  for  the  administration  of  the  country  during  of  the  population  during  the  time  of  the  cali- 
tlic  Arab  period  (cp.  especially  Ghazarian.  loc.  phate  was  composed  of  native  Armenians;  it 
r*ty  193 — 206.  Thopdschian,  he.  cit.y  1 904,  ii.  was  only  in  centres  like  Dabll,  Kûlikalâ,  also  in 
123 — 127)  it  must  be  remembered  that  Armenia  Bar*Jhaca  (in  Arran)  and  in  Tiflfs  (in  IJjurzJn), 
in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  was  familiar  to  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  Arab  power,  that 
the  Arabic  authors,  did  not  always  form  a  sepa-  strong  Arab  colonics  were  to  be  found.  Apart 
rate  province,  but  was  frequently  united  with  from  these  large  towns  settlements  of  Arab  tribes 
Ädharhnidjän  and  the  Djazira  (Mesopotamia)  under  existed  particularly  in  the  South  West  in  the 
a  single  governor.  The  latter  (cAmil  or  Wall)  was  district  of  Alznik  (Arzanene);  the  old  district  of 
usually  appointed  by  the  caliph  himself;  his  re-  Hudjunais  (Armen.  Apahunik)  of  which  MaUtz- 
sidcncc  in  Armenia  was  Dwfn  (Arab.  Dabil  to  iljird  was  the  capital  was  occupied  by  a  branch 

the  South  of  Friwän  near  the  Araxes),  a  town  of  the  famous  Arab  tribe  of  Kais.  All  the  Mus- 

which  had  been  the  scat  of  a  Persian  Marzbän  lim  colonics  (on  which  cp.  especially  Thopd- 

before  the  Muslim  conquest.  The  chief  duty  of  schian  loc.  cit.y  1904,  ii.  p.  115  et  seq.)  regarded 

the  governor  was  the  protection  of  tjic  country  the  rise  of  the  Pagratid  power  with  the  utmost 
against  domestic  and  foreign  enemies;  for  this  dislike  as  it  interfered  with  the  consolidation  and 
purpose  he  had  at  his  disposal  a  standing  army,  extension  of  their  own  rule, 
the  garrison  of  which  was  not  however  in  Armenia  Since  the  Russo-Pcrsian  and  Russo-Turkish 
itself  but  in  Adharbaidjan  (it  had  its  headquarters  wars  of  the  last  century  the  territory  of  Armenia 
at  Maragha  and  Ardabil).  Another  important  duty  has  been  divided  up  between  Turkey,  Russia 
of  the  governor  was  to  watch  over  the  punctual  and  Persia. 

payment  of  the  taxes.  For  the  rest  the  Arabs  did  I.  Persian  Armenia,  the  smallest  of  the 

not  interfere  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  three  divinisions  (about  5770  sq.  miles),  consists 

hut  left  it  to  the  several  local  rulers  (Armen,  only  of  a  few  districts  and  in  a  sense  is  no  more 
Jihkhan  and  Nakharary  Ityzant.  ’*PZ*V>  Arab,  than  an  appendix  of  Russian  Armenia;  from  an 
liatriV  =5  xarphioi)  who  retained  all  their  domains  administrative  point  of  view  it  forms  part  of  the 
after  the  Arab  conquest  and  were  permitted  con-  province  of  Ädharbaidjän.  To  the  West  it  borders 
sidcrable  independence  within  the  boundaries  of  on  the  Turkish  wiläyet  of  Wän.  The  northern 
their  own  possessions.  In  case  of  war  each  of  frontier  against  Russia  is  formed  by  the  Araxes 
these  local  rulers  had  to  furnish  a  certain  number  along  a  line  of  about  no  miles  stretching  from 
of  troops,  and  certainly  since  the  cAbbäsid  period  the  eastern  base  of  the  Ararat  to  Urdäbädh  (Ordfl- 
they  received  no  payment  for  this  service.  bädh).  The  capital  is  Khoi  (20000  inhabitants)  and 

Compared  with  the  other  provinces  of  the  other  places  of  importance  are  Maku,  Cors,  and 
caliphate  the  taxation  to  which  Armenia  was  Marand.  Persian  Armenia  corresponds  more  or  less 
subjected  was  moderate.  The  levying  of  the  va-  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Armenian  province 
rious  kinds  of  taxes  (i(/isyay  UiarTuij  etc.  =  of  Waspurakän  (Arab.  Basfurradjän). 
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2.  Russian  Armenia  forms  the  southern  and 
south-western  part  of  the  province  of  Transcau¬ 
casia  and  covers  an  area  of  about  39615  *q. 
miles.  It  is  composed  of  the  districts  bordering 
upon  Persia  and  Turkey,  particularly  the  whole 
governments  of  Eriwän  (10667  s<1*  miles),  Kars 
(72t  l  sq.  miles)  and  Batum  (2683  sq.  miles). 
Of  the  governments  of  Yclissawetpol  and  Tifils 
only  the  southern  and  western  part,  of  that  of 
Kutais  only  the  southernmost  portion  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rioni  are  to  be  regarded  as 
Armenian  territory,  for  the  rest  these  govern¬ 
ments  are  composed  of  districts  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  Georgia  (or  Georgia  and  Albania). 
The  following  are  the  most  considerable  towns 
of  Russian  Armenia:  the  harbour  of  Batum,  of 
great  importance  from  the  strategical  and  the 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  capital  of  the 
gouvernement  of  that  name  (31  700  inhabitants); 
in  the  government  of  Titlis  there  are  the  two 
fortresses  Äkhalcikh  [q.  v.]  and  Akhalkhalaki.  In 
the  administrative  district  of  Kars:  the  strongly 
fortified  town  of  that  name,  important  also  as  a 
centre  of  commerce  (20000  inhabitants),  and  the 
ancient  town  of  Ardahän,  situated  at  a  height  of 
6230  feet  and  likewise  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank. 
In  the  government  of  Kriw&n  the  greater  part  of 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Persia  we  may  men¬ 
tion:  the  capital  Eriwan  (31000  inhabitants)  and 
II  miles  to  the  West  of  it  the  famous  monastery 
of  Ecmiadzin,  the  religions  centre  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians;  next  Nakhcawftn  (Arab.  Nash  a  wit,  q.  v.)  a 
town  which  like  Eriwan  plays  an  important  part 
in  Armenian  history,  and  Alcxandropol,  (origi¬ 
nally  called  Gumri),  with  35  600  inhabitants 
(1897),  until  1878  important  as  a  frontier  for-* 
tress,  now  a  rising  industrial  centre  (silk).  Among 
the  towns  of  the  government  of  Yclissawetpol 
wc  may  mention:  Yclissawetpol,  the  ancient 
Ijjanza  (Gcndja,  q.  v.)*\vith  35400  habitants, 
which  like  ShBsha  in  the  district  of  Kara-Bagh 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  khanate;  further  the 
frontier  town  Urdäbitdh  (Ordnbädh)  on  the  Araxes. 

3.  Turkish  Armenia.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Armenian  territory,  far  more  than  the  Per¬ 
sian  and  Russian  portions  combined,  has  for 
nearly  500  years  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Turks.  It  is  divided  up  among  the  wiläycts  of 
Bitlls,  Erzcrüm,  Macmuret  al-cAz!z  (Kharpüt),  Wan 
and  a  part  of  Diyarbckr  and  occupies  an  area  of 
ca  71  730  sq.  miles.  The  most  important  towns 
are:  Siwäs  with  43000  inhabitants  (1897),  Er- 
zerum  (Arzan  al-Kum)  with  38900  inhabitants, 
Wän  and  Arzinrljän  (Erzindjän)  with  30000  in¬ 
habitants  each,  Ridlis,  (Bad  Us,  20000  inh.)  Khar- 
pOt,  Müsh  and  Bäyazid  [see  the  articles  in  question]. 

Population.  Since  the  second  half  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  population  of  Armenia  has  by 
degrees  been  transformed  to  an  enormous  extent, 
partly  owing  to  the  invasion  of  Turkoman  and 
Turkish  tribes  and  partly  owing  to  the  advance 
of  the  Kurds  (in  the  South)  and  of  the  Geor¬ 
gians  and  other  races  of  the  Caucasus  in  the 
North-East:  the  result  is  that  at  the  present  time 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  ge¬ 
nuine  Armenians,  form  little  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  total  population  of  the  region  which  once 
was  their  own  in  its  entirety.  According  to  the 
reliable  statistics  compiled  by  L.  Sclcnoy  and 
N.  v.  Seidlitz  (in  Pctennann's  Gecg.  Mitteii.,  1896, 
p.  I  et  scq.)  the  six  governments  of  the  province 


of  Transcaucasia  enumerated  above,  which  con¬ 
sist  entirely  or  partly  of  Armenian  territory,  have 
on  an  area  of  ca.  62  300  sq.  miles  a  total  po¬ 
pulation  of  about  3470000,  of  whom  897000 
(or  about  27%)  are  Armenians.  If  in  the  case  of 
three  of  these  governments  we  include  in  our 
calculation  only  those  regions  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  Armenian  territory  we  arc  left  with  an 
area  of  ca.  39615  sq.  miles  containing  an  esti¬ 
mated  total  population  of  about  2000000  of  whom 
about  760000  (=  ca.  one  third)  are  Armenians. 
Among  the  Transcaucasian  governments  that  of 
Eriwan  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  Armenian 
element  (56^/0)  outnumbers  the  other  nationalities. 
Throughout  Transcaucasia  the  Armenian  element 
is  stronger  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country,  thus 
especially  in  the  government  of  Tifils  (Ttflls  4S%)« 
In  the  whole  of  Transcaucasia  the  Armenians 
(960  000)  form  only  20 °/0  of  the  total  population 
of  4  782  000. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  five  wilftyets 
of  Turkish  Armenia  is  2642000,  of  whom  I  828000 
arc  Muhammadans,  633000  Armenians  and  179000 
Greeks,  the  Armenians  therefore  form  barely  one 
fourth  of  the  total  population;  it  is  only  in  the 
sandjak  of  Miish  (wilfiyct  of  Ritlis)  and  in  that 
of  Wän  (wikiyct  of  Wân)  that  they  preponderate 
numerically. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  Russian  and  Turkish  Armenia  may  be 
estimated  at  ca.  4642000,  of  whom  ca.  1400000 
are  Armenians.  In  Russian  Armenia  the  bulk  of 
the  population  now  is  of  Caucasian  nationality 
(Georgians,  ESzians  etc.),  while  in  Turkish  Ar¬ 
menia  it  is  composed  of  Kurds  and  Turks;  to 
these  must  be  added  numerous  Greeks  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  Jews,  Gipsies, 
Circassians  and  Nestorian  Christians  (the  latter  to 
the  South  East  of  the  lake  of  Wan)  and  lastly 
nomadic  tribes  of  Tatars  (Turkomans)  especially 
in  the  East.  Concerning  the  population  of  Persian 
Armenia  no  statistics  are  available,  but  it  may  be 
estimated  at  but  little  more  than  200000.  In 
1891  the  Armenian  population  of  the  whole  of 
Persia  was  stated  to  be  42  000,  one  half  of  which 
number  belonged  to  Adharbaidjan,  i.  e.  chicfiy  to 
the  Persian  Armenian  territory  incorporated  with 
the  latter  province;  it  appears  therefore  that  here 
also  the  Armenians  are  in  the  minority,  the 
bulk  of  the  population  consisting  of  Persians  and 
Turkomans. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  number  of  Ar¬ 
menians  on  Turkish  territory  is  steadily  decreasing, 
partly  in  conséquence  of  the  wholesale  massacres 
perpetrated  by  the  Kurds  and  partly  owing  to 
emigration.  The  settlement  of  so  many  Armenians 
in  foreign  countries  and  their  dispersal  all  over 
the  ancient  world  which  recalls  the  similar  fate 
of  the  Jews,  has  its  principal  cause  in  the  gene¬ 
rally  unhappy  political  conditions  of  their  native 
country  :  the  emigration  movement  began  a  few 
centuries  before  the  Arab  invasion  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since  though  not  without  interrup¬ 
tions  and  variations  in  its  extent.  Cp.  on  this 
point  especially  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  x.  594 — 61 1; 
M.  Wagner,  Peisc  n .  dem  Ararat ,  p.  239 — 250. 
According  to  an  approximate  estimate  the  total 
number  of  Armenians  living  in  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  ancient  world  may  be  put  at  2 — 2v/g 
millions. 

Trade  and  commerce.  During  the  Middle 
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Ages  Arment*  played  an  important  part  from  the 
economic  point  of  view  as  a  stage  of  transit  be¬ 
tween  the  Ton  lus  and  Mesopotamia  and  as  the 
boundary  between  Byzantium  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  caliphate.  The  great  number  of  traders 
and  caravans  passing  through  the  country  neces¬ 
sarily  had  a  share  in  the  development  of  native 
Industries:  apart  from  this  factor  trade  itself  and 
the  industries  of  the  country  were  stimulated  by 
its  wealth  in  natural  products.  The  commercial 
importance  of  Armenia  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
trade  .routes  which  traversed  the  country  in  several 
directions:  to  the  more  important  of  these  the 
Arabic  geographers  have  devoted  detailed  des¬ 
criptions.  From  the  Arab  point  of  view  the  chief 
importance  of  these  routes  lay  less  in  the  fact 
that  they  served  the  needs  of  commerce  than  in 
the  assistance  which  they  rendered  to  their  mili¬ 
tary  interests;  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
principal  routes  met  at  Dabll,  the  Arab  strong¬ 
hold  for  the  domination  of  the  country.  The 
maintenance  and  the  protection  of  the  roads,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  province  surrounded  by  hostile  terri¬ 
tory,  took  an  important  place  among  the  duties 
of  the  Muslim  governors.  It  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  ErzcrQm,  as  meeting-place  of  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  roads,  is  now  regarded  as  a  place  of  great 
strategical  importance  and  os  the  key  of  all  Asia 
Minor. 

Armenia  maintained  its  communication  with 
Byzantium  by  way  of  Trapczunt  (Arab.  Taraba- 
zanda),  which  was  the  principal  place  of  storage 
for  Byzantine  merchandise  (especially  precious 
textiles).  The  great  fairs  held  at  Trapczunt  se¬ 
veral  times  in  each  year  were  visited  by  merchants 
from  all  the  Muslim  countries.  The  merchandise 
was  usually  transported  from  Trapczunt  to  1  labil 
and  thcncc  to  KaliVahi  (Er/crfim).  Jn  Persia  Kay 
was  the  most  important  market  for  the  Armenian 
traders  (cp.  Ihn  al- Fallit,  cd.  de  Gocje,  p.  270); 
they  also  maintained  direct  commercial  relations 
with  Baghdad  (al-WVtibî,  cd.  de  Gocje,  p.  237). 

Natural  products  and  industries.  Ar¬ 
menia  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile 
provinces  of  the  caliphate:  it  produced  corn  in 
such  quantities  as  to  be  able  to  export  it  toother 
districts  e.  g.  to  Baghdad  (Tabari,  iii.  272,  275). 
The  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  country  which  yielded 
an  abundance  of  fish  also  favoured  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  export  trade:  the  lake  o(  Wan  c.  g. 
produces  enormous  quantities  of  a  species  of  her¬ 
ring  (Arab,  (irrikh)  which  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  salted  and  exported  over  great  distances 
(according  to  Kazwlnl,  cd.  Wüsteiifcld,  ii.  352  as 
far  os  India);  it  is  still  found  all  over  Armenia, 
Adharbaidjan,  Caucasia  and  Asia  Minor  as  a  fa¬ 
vourite  food. 

Armenia  is  particularly  rich  in  mineral  treasures, 
it  contains  copper,  silver,  lead,  iron,  arsenic, 
alum,  mercury,  sulphur  (yellow  vitriol)  and  even 
gold.  We  know  very  little  alwmt  the  exploitation 
of  this  wealth  by  the  Arabs;  the  only  Arabic 
author  who  gives  any  valuable  information  about 
the  natural  products  of  Armenia  is  Ibn  al-Fakih. 
According  to  the  Armenian  writer  Leontius  silver 
mines  were  discovered  towards  the  end  of  the 
8.  century  A.  IX;  he  refers  probably  to  the 
ailvcr  (and  lead)  mines  near  the  town  of  Gümii**h- 
Khîne  =  ‘silver  house*  (about  halfway  between 
Trapczunt  and  ErzcrQm,  cp.  Kitter,  Erdkunde ,  x, 
372  and  Wagner,  Reise  nach  Persien ,  i.  p.  172 


et  seq.)  ;  these  are  still  being  worked.  Other  pro¬ 
ductive  mines  are  found  sear  Baiburt  and  near 
Arghana  [q.  v.].  The  extensive  and  very  old 
copper  mines  of  Kedabeg  with  a  branch  at  Ka- 
lakent  (between  Elissawetpol  and  the  Goktai  lake) 
have  undergone  a  considerable  development  during 
the  last  few  decades  through  the  enterprise  of 
the  founders  and  proprietors  of  the  local  foun¬ 
dries,  the  firm  of  Siemens  Brothers;  cp.  espe¬ 
cially  Lehmann-Haupt,  Armenien  einst  und  jetzt ; 
i.  p.  122  et  seq .  The  minerai  found  in  Armenia 
in  the  greatest  quantities  was  salt  which  was  ex¬ 
ported  not  only  to  the  surrounding  countries  but 
as  far  as  Syria  and  Egypt.  All  the  salt  deposits 
referred  to  by  medieval  writers  were  probably 
situated  to  the  North  East  of  the  lake  of  Wan. 
A  very  old  deposit  of  mineral  salt  which  is  still 
uncxploitcd  is  that  of  Kulp  to  the  South  of  the 
upper  Araxcs  (east  of  Kaghlzman),  cp.  on  this 
subject  Kitter,  Erdkunde ,  x.  470  et  seq.  ;  Radde, 
Vier  Vorträge  über  den  Kaukasus ,  p.  47. 

The  industries  for  which  Armenia  was  particu¬ 
larly  famous  during  the  Middle  Ages  were  weaving, 
dyeing  and  embroidery.  The  centre  of  this  acti¬ 
vity  is  to  l»c  found  in  Dabll  where  costly  wooden 
fabrics,  carpets  and  heavy,  coloured  silk  stufTs 
with  flowery  patterns  (Arab,  busy  un)  were  manu¬ 
factured:  these  found  a  ready  market  both  in  the 
country  and  abroad.  The  dye  used  was  derived 
from  an  insect  called  kirmiz .  During  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  Armenian  carpets  were  regarded  as  the  most 
excellent  on  the  market.  The  town  of  Ardashä| 
(Artaxata),  a  few  miles  distant  from  Dabll,  was 
so  famous  for  its  dyeing  industry  that  lïclâdhorï 
(cd.  de  Gocje,  p.  200  cp.  Zeitsehr .  f.  Armen . 
Philol .,  ii.  67,  217)  calls  it,  the  town  of  the  red 
dye’  (K ary  at  al-hinniz).  Cp.  on  the  trade  and 
industry  of  medieval  Armenia  Thopdschian  in  the 
Mit  teil,  des  Semin .  f.  orient '.  A/r.,  1904,  ii.  p. 
142—152. 
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YSknt,  Mt/djam,  i.  219 — 222  (cf.  in  this  con¬ 
nection  J.  Heer,  Die  Quellen  in  Yakut's  Geogr. 
Worterb.,  1898,  p.  62  et  seq.);  Abu  ’1-Fidà5  (ed. 
Rcinaud  and  dc  Slane),  p.  387  et  seq.;  le  Strange, 
The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge, 
1905)7  P-  129—131,  139—  Ml,  182—184;  A.  r. 
Kroner,  Kulturgesch.  des  Orients  unter  den  C ha¬ 
lfen,  i.  342  et  seq.,  358,  368,  377;  N.  A.  Ka-- 
raulow,  Sw*cdieniye  aräwisk.  pisatelei  o  Kawkaz*c, 
Arme  ni  i  Aderbaidzan'e  (Nachrichten  der  a  rah . 
Geogr.  des  ç.  und  10.  Jahrh.'s  über  den  Kauka¬ 
sus,  Armenien  und  AdharbaißanJ  in  Sbornik  ma-, 
ter ia low  dl'ä  opisaniya  m'estn ostei  i  pl'cmen  Kazts- 
kaza,  vol.  xxix.,  xxxi.,  xxxii.  and  xxxviii.  (Tiflis, 
1908);  B.  Khalatceancc  in  the  Armenian  Journal 
Handcs  amsDreay  (Wien),  xvii.  27  et  seq.,  53  et 
seq.,  112  et  seq.,  176  et  seq.,  252  et  seq.;  xviiL 
53  <*  *7-,  367  et  seq. 

For  the  wars  of  last  cent.  cf.  v.  UschakoflT, 
Gesch .  der  Eetdzüge  des  Generals  Pasknoitsch  im 
der  asiatischen  Türkei  während  der  Jahre  1S2S- 
jSsq  (German  cd.,  Leipzig,  1838;  sec  also  Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  x.  414 — 423);  W.  Potto,  Der  persische 
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Kriege  1826—1828  (St.  Petersburg,  1887  et  seq.)  — 
On  the  Crimean  war  cf.  the  works  of  Riistow 
(1855  et  seq.y,  Bazancourt  (German,  Wien,  1856), 
Anitschkow  (1857 — 1860),  Bogdanowitsch  (Russ., 
1S76),  Kinglake  (Tendon*,  1883),  C.  Roussct 
(Paris*,  1894),  Gcflcken  (188«),  llamlcy  (Lon¬ 
don*,  1891),  Kothan  (1888),  Kurz  (1889)  and  A. 
du  Casse  (Paris,  1892).  —  Grccnc,  The  Russian 
Army  and  its  Campaigns  in  Turkey ,  1877-1878 
(Ixindon,  1880);  v.  Jagwitz,  Von  Plcwna  bis  Adria - 
nopel  (Berlin,  1880);  Kuropatkin,  Kritische  Rück¬ 
blicke  auf  den  russisch-türkischen  Krieg  (German 
by  Kramer,  Berlin,  1885 — 1887).  —  For  the  dis¬ 
orders  in  Armenia  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
XIX  cent,  see:  F.  1).  Greene,  The  Armenian 
Crisis  and  the  Rule  of  the  Turk  (London,  1895); 
K.  de  Coursons,  Im  rébellion  arménienne  (Paris, 
1895);  R.  Lepsius,  Armenien  und  Europa  (Ber¬ 
lin,  1896);  G.  Godet,  Les  souffrancis  de  P Armé¬ 
nie  (Neuchâtel,  1896).  —  For  the  history  of  the 
Armenian  Church  cf.  A.  Tcr-Mikclian,  Die  armen . 
Kirche  u.  ihre  liai  ch.  sur  byzantin .  vom  ./. — IJ. 
Jahr  h .  (l<eip/ig,  1891);  II.  Geizer,  Der  gegen¬ 
wärtige  /.us/and  der  armen .  Kirche  (/.ci tsc hr.  f. 
Thcot.y  1893,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  163 — 171);  and  Die 
Anfänge  der  armen.  Kirche  (Sitz.  Her.  der  Sachs. 
Cescllsch.  d.  Wiss .,  1895,  p.  109 — 174);  S.  Weber, 
Die  hat  hol.  Kirche  in  Arm.  (Freiburg  i  B.,  1903); 
Ter  Minassiantz,  Die  armen.  Kirche  in  ihren  He- 
tieh.  zu  den  syrischen  Kirchen  (Leipzig,  1904). 

3.  Geography,  Ethnology,  C  a  r  t  o  g  r  a- 
ph  y:  Otter,  Voy.  en  Turquie  etc.  (Paris,  1748); 
II  an  way,  He  schreib,  seiner  Reise  von  London  durch 
Russland  und  Persien  (I  lainburg,  1 754,  etc.  ;  Fngl. 
Kd.,  I^mdon,  1753);  J.  Moricr,  A  journey  through 
Persia ,  Armen,  etc.  (London,  1812);  J.  C.  Hob- 
house,  A  Journ.  through  Albania  and  other  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Turkey'  of  Europa  and  Asia  (ill.,  1 8 1 3); 
J.  M.  Kinneir,  Geogr.  Memoir  of  the  Persian 
Empire  (ill.,  1813);  and  Journ.  through  Asia 
Minor  (il».,  1 81 8);  J.  Moricr,  A  Second  Journey 
through  Persia'  Armen,  etc.  (ill.,  1 81 8);  Dupré, 
Voyage  en  Perse  (Paris,  1819);  W.  Ouselcy,  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Var.  Countries  of  the  A</j/(I.ondon,  1819 — 
1823),  vol.  iii;  R.  Walpole,  Trav.  in  Var.  Countr. 
of  the  East  etc.  (ib.,  1820);  A.  Jaubcrt,  Voy.  en 
Arménie  et  en  Perse  (Paris,  1821);  Kcr  Porter, 
Travets  in  Georgia'  Persia'  Armenia  etc.  (Lon¬ 
don,  1821-1822);  Montcitli’s  account  of  his  travels 
in  journ.  of  the  Roy.  Geogr.  Socict.'  vol,  iii.  (Lon¬ 
don,  1833),  also  Map  of  Georgia  and  Armen. 
(ib.,  1833);  E.  Smith  und  Dwight,  Missionary 
Research,  in  Koordi statt'  Armenia  etc.  (London, 
1834);  J.  Brant,  Journ.  through  a  part  of  Arme¬ 
nia  etc.,  in  Journ.  of  the  Roy.  Geogr.  Socict.' 
vol.  vi.  (ib.,  1836);  C.  J.  Rich,  Narrai,  of  a 
Residence  in  Koordistan  (ib.,  1836);  E.  Boré, 
Correspondance  et  mémoires  Pun  voyage  en  Orient 
(Paris,  1837 — 1840);  Armstrong,  Trav.  in  Russia 
and  Turkey  (l^ndoti,  1838L  Wilbrahain,  Travels 
in  Transcaucasia  etc.  (London,  1839);  F.  Dubois, 
de  Montpércux,  Voy.  autour  du  Caucase  etc.,  en 
Géorgie'  Arménie  etc.  (Paris,  1839 — 1843,  with 
Atlas);  J.  B.  Fraser,  Travels  in  Koordi  statt'  Meso- 
pot .  etc.  (I,ondon,  1840);  K.  Schultz,  Mémoire  sur 
le  lac  de  Van  et  ses  environs  (Journ.  Asiat'  Serie  3, 
ix.  260—323);  II.  Southgate,  Narrai,  of  a  Tour 
through  Armenia ,  Koordistan  etc.  (Ixmdon,  1840); 
J.  Brant,  Notes  of  a  Journ.  through  a  port  of 
Koordistan'  in  Journ.  of  the  Roy.  Geogr.  Socict.' 
vol.  x.  (ib.  1841);  II.  Suter,  Notes  of  a  Journ. 


from  Erterum  to  Trebtsond \  tee  /or/ra,  vol.  x. 
(1841);  W.  F.  Ainsworth,  Trav.  and  Research . 
in  Asia  Minor'  Mesopot n  Chaldaea  and  Armenia 
(London,  1842);  G.  Fowler,  Three  Years  in  Per¬ 
sia  ;  with  travelling  adventures  in  Koordistan 
(London,  1841);  W.  J.  Hamilton,  Research,  in 
Asia  Minor'  Pontus  und  Armenia  (London,  1842), 
German  Ed.  by  A.  Schonburgk,  additional  mat¬ 
ter  by  II.  Kiepert  (Leipzig,  1843);  Ch.  Tcxier, 
Description  de  P  Arménie'  la  Perse  et  la  Mesopot. 
(Paris,  1842);  K.  Koch,  Wanderungen  im  Orient 
(Weimar,  1846-1847);  M.  Wagner,  Reise  nach 
dem  Ararat  und  dem  Hochland  Armenien  (Stutt¬ 
gart,  1848);  A.  N.  MurawjcfT,  Grusinien  u.  Ar¬ 
menien  (Russian;  St.  Petersburg,  184S);  Brossct, 
Rapports  sur  un  voy.  archéotog.  de  la  Géorgie  et 
de  P  Arménie  (ib.,  1851);  M.  Wagner,  Reise  nach 
Persien  u.  dem  Lande  der  Kurden  (Leipzig,  1852); 
Curzon,  Armenia  :  a  Year  at  Erze r oum  etc.  (Lon¬ 
don,  1854);  Ilommairc  de  Hell,  Voy.  en  Turquie 
et  en  Perse  (Paris,  1854 — 1860);  K.  Koch,  Die 
kaukasisch.  Länder  u.  Armenien  (Leipzig,  1855); 

A.  v.  Ifaxthnuscn,  Transcaucasia  (ib.  1856);  N. 
v.  Scidlitz,  Rundreise  tun  den  Urmiasee  (Peter- 
matin's  Geogr.  Mit  teil.'  1858,  p.  22  et  seq.);  Blau, 
Vom  Urmiasec  zum  Vansee  (sec  supra'  1863,  p. 
200  et  scq .);  J.  Ussher,  A  journ.  from  London 
to  Perscpolis  (London,  1865);  Pollington,  Half 
round  the  old  World'  a  Tour  in  Russia'  the  Cau¬ 
casus'  Persia  etc.  (Ixmdon,  1867);  Taylor  u. 
Strecker,  Zur  Geogr.  von  Hochat  mcnien  (Zeitsehr. 
d.  Gesellsch.  f.  Erdk .,  Berlin,  1869);  F.  Millingen, 
Wild  Life  among  the  Koords  (London,  1 870); 
Raddc  u.  Sicvers,  Reise  in  Hocharmenien  (Pe¬ 
ter  matin's  Geogr.  Mit  teil.'  1873,  p.  301  et  seq.)  ; 
Raddc,  Vier  Vorträge  über  den  Kaukasus  (sec 
supra'  Ergänz.- Heft  n°.  36,  Gotha,  1874);  M.  v. 
Thiel  mann,  Streif  züge  im  Kaukasus'  in  Persien 
etc.  (Leipzig,  1875);  J.  B.  Telfcr,  The  Crimea  and 
Transcaucasia  (London,  1876);  Dcyrollc’s  account 
of  his  journey  in  Tour  du  monde'  vol.  xxix. — 
xxxi.  and  in  GlobitS'  vol.  xxix.  et  scq.  (Brunswick, 
1876);  J.  Bryce,  Transcaucasia  and  Ararat  (Lon¬ 
don,  1877;  4,,t  Ed.,  1896);  Crcagh,  Armenians' 
Koords  and  Turks  (ib.,  1880);  II.  Tozer,  Tur¬ 
kish  Armen,  and  East.  Asia  Minor  (ib.,  1881); 
Frede,  Voy.  en  Artnén.  et  en  Perse  (Paris,  1885); 
W.  Petersen ,  Ans  Transkaukasicts  und  Armen. 
(Ixripzig,  1885);  G.  Raddc,  Reisen  an  der  persisch- 
russischen  Grenze  (Leipzig,  1886);  II.  Binder,  An 
Kurdistan'  en  Mésopotamie  et  en  Perse  (Paris, 
1817);  G.  Raddc,  Karabagh  (Petermann's  Geogr. 
Mit  teil.'  Er  ganz.- H tf t  n*.  100,  Gotha,  1889); 

!  Müller-Simonis  und  Ilyvcrnat,  Du  Caucase  an 
\  golfe  persique  (Washington,  1892;  German  Ed., 
Mainz,  1897);  E.  Naumann,  Vom  goldenen  Horn 
zu  den  Quellen  des  Euphrat  (München,  1893); 

B.  Chantre,  A  travers  P  Arménie  russe  (Paris, 
1893)  and  cf.  besides  the  accounts  in  G  hints , 
vol.  Ixii.  (Braunschweig,  1892);  W.  Belck’s  Un¬ 
tersuch.  und  Reisen  in  Transkattkas.'  Hocharmen. 
etc.  in  GlobuS'  vol.  lxiii.  et  scq.  (Brunswick,  1893); 
v.  Noble,  Reise  nach  Itttierarab. ,  Kurdistan  it. 
Armen.  (Brunswick,  1895);  II.  Abich,  Aus  kau¬ 
kasischen  Ländern.  Reiseberichte  von  1S42 — 1S74 
(Vienna,  1896);  IL  Ilepworth,  Through  Armenia 
on  Horseback  (London,  1898).  On  the  journey  of 
research  in  Armenia  undertaken  by  W.  Bclck  and 

C.  F.  Ixdimann  in  1898-1899  cf.  the  journey  in 
Jahresberichten  der  Geschichtswissenseh.'  1 90 1,  i. 
16  and  now  particularly  Lehmann-Ifaupt,  Arme- 
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nun  einst  u .  jetsty  vol.  i .  (Berlin,  1910);  Sarre, 
Trans  kau  has. ,  Per  tien ,  Mesopot, ,  Trans  kaspien , 
Land  und  Leute  (Berlin,  1299);  Lynch,  Armenia  : 
Travels  and  Studies  (London,  1901);  P.  Rohrbach, 
Kw»  Kaukasus  tum  Mittelmeer  (Leipzig,  1903). 
Much  relevant  material  has  also  been  published 
in  (Russian)  Mémoires  de  la  Sect .  Caucasienne  de 
la  Société  impériale  russe  de  Géographie  ;  see  also 
the  (Russian)  publications  of  the  Caucas.-Statist. 
Committee  (District  Elissawetpol,  Tiflis,  1888; 
Kars,  I.  c.  1889).  Cf.  further  the  Bibliography 
under  art.  Ararat. 

L.  Alishan,  Physiographie  de  P  Arménie  (a1*1  Ed.f 
Venice,  1870);  11.  Abich,  Geolog .  Forschungen  in 
den  Kaukasischen  Ländern  (Wien,  1882  -1887; 
deals  in  2  vol.  with  the  geology  of  the  Armenian 
Highlands);  R.  Sieger,  Die  Schwankungen  der 
hocharmen .  Seen  (Wien,  1888);  G.  VV.  v.  Zahn, 
Die  Stellung  Armeniens  im  Gebirgsbau  Vorderasiens 
(Berlin,  1907);  J.  H.  Schaffer,  Grundzüge  des geolcg. 
Baues  von  Türkisch  Armenien  etc.  in  Petertnànn's 
Geogr,  Mit  teil. ,  1907,  p.  14$  et  seq. 

The  l>ckt  statistics  of  the  population  of  modem 
Armenia  arc  given  by  G.  L.  Selcnoy  and  N.  v. 
Seidlitz  in  the  paper:  Die  Verbreitung  der  Arme - 
nier  in  der  asiatischen  Türkei  u.  in  Trans-Kau - 
kasien  in  Petermann's  Geogr .  Mittcil.y  1896,  p. 
I — 10  (with  map). 

Among  cartographical  aids  the  following  need 
special  mention:  the  atlases  in  the  Travels  of 
Montcith  (1833)  und  Dubois  (1839  et  seq.)y  fur¬ 
ther  G 1  ascot  t ’s  Map  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia 
(ca.  1850);  H.  Kiepert,  Karte  von  Georgien ,  Ar • 
menien  und  Kurdistan ,  1  :  1  500000  (Berlin, 
1854);  Karte  von  Armenien ,  Kur  dis  t.  und  Ater - 
beidschany  1:1000000  (ib.,  1858);  Spezialk.  des 
türk.  Arm.y  I  :  500000  (ib.,  1877)  und  die  Carte 
génér.  des  provins .,  europ .  et  asiat.  de  Pempire  ot¬ 
toman ,  I  :  3  000  000  '  (ib.,  1892).  Good  maps  are 
also  contained  in  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  d'Asie  (1891 
et  seq.)  and  in  Müller-Simonis’  Travels  (1892). 
The  latest  and  relatively  best  of  all  existing  maps 
is  Lynch-Oswald's  Map  of  Armenia  and  Adjacent 
Countries  (London,  1 901),  which  being  to  the 
scale  of  i  :  1000000  is  very  clear  and  contains 
abundant  names.  (Cf.  also  F.  Justi’s  Kartenbiblio¬ 
graphie  in  Grundriss  der  iron.  Phi  loi.  ^  ii.  608 
and  Hübsch  man  n ’s  notes  in  Indogerman.  Forsch ., 
xvi.  (1904),  p.  484  et  seq. 

4.  Bibliography:  M.  Minusaroff,  Bibliogr. 
Caucas .  et  Transcaucas.,  vol.  i.  (St.  Petersburg, 
1874 — 1876);  P.  Karekin,  Armen.  Bibliogr. y  Gesch. 
Uy  Verzeichn.  der  armen.  Litter,  from  1565 — 1843 
(late-Armenian ;  Venice,  1883).  More  important 
works  are  enumerated  in  11.  Petermann’s  Gram - 
matica  armeniaca  (=  Porta  ling,  orient.y  vol.  vi.); 
P.  de  Lagarde,  Armen.  Studien  (Göttingen,  1877). 
—  Karekin,  Gesch.  der  armen.  Litter.  (Armen.; 
2.  Ed.  Venice,  1886);  Patkanean,  Bibliogr .  Umriss 
der  armen.  Litter.  (Russ.;  St.  Petersburg,  1880); 
F.  N.  Finck’s  Abriss  der  armen.  Litter,  in  Ame- 
lang’s  Litter,  des  OstenSy  vol.  vii.  p.  75  et  seq. 
(Leipzig,  1907).  —  The  most  important  scientific 
Journals  appearing  in  Armenian  are  the  Handis 
amsöreay  (Wien,  1887  et  seq.)  and  Ararat  (Wa- 
larshapat).  (Streck.) 

ARNAUTS,  an  Indo-European  people,  known 
to  us  as  Albanians,  who  occupy  the  territory 
which  is  under  Ottoman  dominion  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  from  the  39.  to  the 
43°  N.  Lat.  The  range,  which  is  called  in  the 


South  Pindos  or  Grammos,  la  the  North  Shir, 
of  the  high  central  chain  of  mountains,  is  fire* 
quently  denoted  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  their 
settlements;  but  those  districts  which  are  situated 
on  the  other  side,  viz.  Mon&stir,  Kesrie  (Kastoria), 
Pcrlepe  (Prilip),  Kfllkïndclen,  Üsküb,  Prishtina, 
and  even  the  territories  ceded  30  years  ago  by 
Turkey  to  Servis,  viz.  Ivrftnya,  Les^ovaC  and 
Kürshanl!  must  also  be  included  within  the  sphere 
of  the  Albanians,  so  that  this  has  a  West  to  East 
extension  from  the  19**»  to  the  20°  E.  Long. 
(Greenw.).  Albania,  which  has  the  shape  of  an 
irregular  triangle  with  a  line  from  Dulcigno  (Turk. 
Ulgün)  to  the  Bulgarian  frontier  as  base  and  the 
Gulf  of  Preveza  as  apex,  occupies  a  surface-area 
of  24  129  sq.  mis. 

1.  Physical  Features:  Albania  is  in  the 
main  an  inhospitable  hill-country  consisting  of  a 
number  of  close-crowding  chains  of  hills  and  val¬ 
leys  which  run  lengthwise  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E. 
In  the  North  however  there  appears  to  be  a  curv¬ 
ing  round  from  the  normal  direction  of  the  chains 
of  hills;  they  run  here  from  W.S.  W.  to  E. N.  E. 
Here  too  arc  the  most  extensive  and  greatest 
elevations:  the  “North-Albanian  Alps"  of  which 
very  little  is  yet  known  contain  peaks  which  are 
not  much  under  9850  ft.  high.  The  highest  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  midlands  is  Lyübàtin  (Lyuboten)  in 
the  Shär-range  (8230  ft.).  Mt.  Tömör  (7915  ft. 
high),  to  the  East  of  Berät,  is  specially  famous. 
The  summit,  which  has  a  difficult  ascent,  is 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  holy  place 
wherein  local  legend  honours  the  remains  of  the 
grave  of  cAbbas  (died  680  A.  D.),  son  of  the 
Caliph  CAU;  from  the  thunderous  peal  which  from 
time  to  time  fills  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  with  its  rumblings,  good  and  ill  are  predicted 
according  to  a  very  ancient  custom.  Along  the 
coast-line  of  the  Adriatic  there  stretches  a  range 
of  fruitful  plains.  Some  of  them  are  quite  open 
towards  the  Sea,  e.  g.  the  largest  among  them, 
that  of  Musäkyä  (Turk.  Müzäka),  while  others  arc 
cut  off  here  and  there  by  small  strips  of  coast, 
e.  g.  the  plain  of  I^ködra,  whose  eastern  portion 
bears  the  name  of  Zadrime.  From  Cape  Glossa 
(the  promontory  of  Acroceraunia)  to  the  'South 
there  follows  the  coast-line  a  range  of  mountains 
which  rises  in  peaks  of  over  6500  ft.  high.  The 
eastern  districts  of  Albania  partake  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Macedonia  in  having  extensive  basin¬ 
shaped  plains;  the  plain  of  MctOya  (in  the  upper 
region  of  the  valley  of  the  White  Dr!n),  and 
those  of  Kösova  (plain  of  the  Blackbirds)  and 
Kftlkftndelen  (Slavic  Tetovo)  may  he  mentioned. 
Some  of  these  plains  are  occupied  by  lakes,  e.  g.~ 
those  of  Ökhri  and  Prespa;  the  plain  of  Monftstir 
is  marshy  in  its  lower  parts. 

Hydrographically  Albania  belongs  partly 
to  the  Adriatic,  parly  to  the  Aegean  and  partly 
(through  the  Lfm  and  Ibär,  which  flow  into  the 
Drlna  and  Mßräva)  to  the  Pontic  side  of  the 
watershed.  The  network  of  rivers  is  close,  and 
the  land  generally  has  abundance  of  water.  With 
few  exceptions  however  the  rivers  are  not  natural 
highways  for  shipping.  At  best  the  Bôyâna  up 
to  Isbkddra  and  the  Arta  (Turk.  Nârda)  to  the 
town  of  the  same  name  could  be  called  such. 
The  river-valleys  being  mostly  of  the  nature  of 
glens  cannot  be  used  for  roadways.  Of  the  rivera 
making  for  the  Adriatic  Sea  the  Drfn  surpasses 
the  others  both  in  its  volume  and  the  impetuosity 
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of  Its  descent;  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Black  Drfn  (Kara  Drln,  albsn.  Drln  Ixl)  which 
flows  from  the  Lake  of  Okhrl  (Ochrida),  and  the 
White  Drln  (A If  Drln,  alban.  Drln  IbârdI),  but 
it  now  discharges  most  of  its  water  below 
dra  into  the  Boyäna  along  a  branch  which  arose 
in  the  years  1858-1859.  South  of  it  come  Mâ; 
(Matys),  Arzän  (Kçan),  IshVQmbL  Samän  (Semeni), 
Vi&sa  and  Kälämös.  Further  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Virdlr,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Selä¬ 
nlk,  belongs  to  Albania,  as  does  its  tributary  the 
Lepenat,  which  through  a  furcation  also  joins  the 
Sitnlta,  and  this,  again,  joins  (at  MitrOvIta)  the 
Ibär,  an  affluent  of  the  MSrava.  —  Albania  has 
a  wealth  of  large  lakes,  which  correspond  to 
former  plains  wherein  subsidence  has  occurred,  or 
to  basins  into  which  there  have  been  irruptions: 
the  Lake  of  IshkGdra,  measuring  137  sq.  mis., 
half  of  which  belongs  to  Turkey,  and  half  to 
Montenegro,  and  which  discharges  itself  through 
the  Böyäna  into  [the  Adriatic,  I,ake  Okhrl  (104 
sq.  mis.),  Lake  Prespa  (131  sq.  mis.),  the  marshy 
Lake  Mälik,  and,  farther  South,  Lake  Yänia. 
Right  in  the  North  is  Lake  Plava,  through  which 
the  Llm  flows.  The  existence  of  lagoons  ought 
also  to  be  mentioned,  such  as  that  of  Bütrintö. 

The  climate  of  Albania  is  on  the  whole  a 
healthy  one,  being  mild  at  the  coast,  and  very 
cool  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior  which  are 
covered  with  snow  during  several  months.  On  the 
coast  of  Upper- Albania,  at  Durazzo  and  still  more 
on  the  ßäyäna  there  are  constantly  malarial  fevers. 
The  mountain-chains  are  dry  and  stony  and  never 
yield  a  harvest;  on  the  other  hand,  the  plains 
and  valleys  are  but  the  more  fertile.  The  plain 
of  MOz&ka  is  like  a  paradise.  Whilst  rice,  lemons, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  grapes,  figs,  olives,  melons 
nod  other  southern  fruits  thrive  in  the  south¬ 
western  region,  called  C'fimlik,  the  plain  of  K3- 
fova  can  boast  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  fruits 
indigenous  in  Central-Europe.  In  good  years  part 
of  the  harvest  of  rye,  oats  and  maize  can  be 
exported;  but  owing  to  drought  the  supply  not 
rarely  falls  short  of  the  demand.  Plantations  of 
fir-,  pine-,  beech-  and  planctrecs  are  also  found. 
The  commonest  is  an  excellent  quality  of  oak,  and 
the  timber  used  to  be  exported  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  to  France. 

The  chief  means  of  sustenance  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  are  maize  and  what  they  gain  by  the  breeding 
of  cattle.  Their  herds  of  wethers  and1  goats  are 
so  considerable  that  in  winter  some  of  them  are 
driven  over  the  borders  into  the  lowlands  of 
Thessaly.  Forest  and  mountain,  where  no  European 
has  yet  set  foot,  house  a  plenitude  of  beasts  of 
the  chase  (wild-boars,  bears,  wolves,  chamois) 
which  have  become  rare  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe. 

A  number  of  native  crafts  have  been  preserved 
Into  our  time.  The  preparation  of  leather  has  its 
home  in  Yänia,  Prizrln  and  Ishködra,  and  in 
these  places  Albanian  handicrafts  are  mostly 
concentrated.  The  cloaks,  called  Shayäk,  with 
which  we  always  associate  an  Albanian,  are  made 
by  the  women  of  the  district,  whilst  the  mällsörs 
(i.  e.  hill-dwellers)  wear  only  clothes  which  they 
have  woven  from  home-grown  wool.  At  Prizrln 
and  Dja^ova  iron-wares  such  as  table-knives, 
scissors,  weapons  with  inlaid  pearls  and  precious 
metals  and  even  modern  muskets  are  produced. 

The  sea-harbours  are  among  the  natural  trade- 
resources.  The  best  shelter  from  storm  is  offered  * 


by  the  roadsteads  of  Preveza  and  Pasha  Limftni 
in  the  Bay  of  AvlSnia  (Avions),  but  steamers  can 
also  moor  in  the  venerable  Drtt  (Durazzo,  Alb. 
Ddrrus),  which  is  now  recovering,  laboriously 
however,  from  its  deep  decline,  and  in  S.  Gio¬ 
vanni  di  Medua  (Turk.  Shengln).  The  native  seM 
going  class  is  recruited  almost  exclusively  from 
the  Muhammadan  inhabitants  of  Dulcigno,  which 
now  belongs  to  Montenegro,  and  sails  to  the 
Atlantic,  even  ms  far  as  England,  and  possesses 
about  a  hundred  ships.  For  the  rest,  commerce, 
especially  the  wholesale  branch,  is  in  the  hands 
of  Austria,  which  through  the  excellent  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Tricste-Lloyd  and  the  careful  regu¬ 
lation  of  freights  has  hitherto  been  able  to  stave 
ofT  all,  even  Italian  competition.  Statistics  of  the 
trade  of  Albania  are  of  little  account.  Twenty 
years  ago  Preveza’s  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
8 ’/a  million  francs,  Ishk^dra’s  to  5*/»  million.  The 
Montenegrin  customs-station  of  Podgoritza,  which 
is  showing  a  steadily  progressive  tendency,  has 
importance  as  a  commercial  emporium  for  Isb- 
kOdra.  Albania  contains  part  of  two  railways, 
one  passing  through  the  Värdär-valley  from 
Mitrövlta  to  Selänlk  with  a  branch  line  from 
Csküb  to  Belgrade,  and  the  line  from  Selänlk 
to  Monästir.  Prishtina  is  the  strategically  deci¬ 
sive  point  for  the  control  of  western  Rou- 
mclia;  further,  the  entire  provinces  of  Rou- 
melia  could  be  held  in  check  from  here  before 
Bulgaria  was  raised  to  a  principality  (1878). 
The  sole  highway  running  the  whole  width  of 
the  land  passes  from  Selänlk  to  Yänia.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  passable  roads  of  the  second  grade:  — 

I.  from  Prizrln  by  Varlsüvië  and  Prishtina  to 
Servia  (the  stretch  from  IshV^dr*1  to  Prizrln  is 
not  passable).  —  2.  from  Durazzo  by  Elbasän 
(written:  Elbasän)  and  Okhrl  to  Macedonia.  This 
I  is  the  route  of  the  great  Roman  military-road  Via 
Egnetia.  —  3.  from  Durazzo  by  Berät  and  KUsQra 
to  Yänia.  —  4.  from  KUsQra  by  Tcpcdclcn  and 
I  rgeri  (Argyrukastro)  to  Bütrintö.  —  5.  from 
KUsQra  by  Aidönät  (Paramythia)  to  the  sea. 
Bridges,  even  wood-bridges  were  till  recently  re¬ 
garded  as  a  luxury,  a  fact  all  the  more  regrettable 
because  traffle  suffers  enormously  in  the  rainy 
season  without  them. 

II.  Population.  The  population  of  Albania 
amounts  according  to  the  present  division  into 
Wiläyets  to  little  under  2600000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  i  '/a  million  Arnauts  form  the  kernel,  whilst 
the  rest  are  composed  of  Turks,  Wallachs,  Bul¬ 
garians,  Greeks,  Serbs  and  Gipsies.  It  is  a  great 
step  gained  by  the  Greeks  that  with  the  aid  of 
their  excellent  schools  in  the  southern  and  more 
especially  the  south-eastern  districts  they  have 
either  entirely  or  else  half-helleniscd  many  Wal¬ 
lachs  and  Arnauts.  The  Roumanians  living  on  , 
the  Pindus  speak  only  their  mother-tongue:  those 
who  dwell  farther  West  towards  Berät  as  a  whole 
understand  also  Albanian.  Those  Wallachs  who 
are  become  quite  Albanicised  and  number  here 
not  a  few,  have  in  the  eyes  of  Albanian  patriots 
a  special  roll  of  fame  in  the  Albanian  nationalist 
movement.  Bulgarians  are  numerous  in  the  region 
of  Monastir  and  more  especially  at  OskUb,  Serbs 
around  Prizrln.  Of  the  gipsies  of  western  Albania 
only  those  following  a  nomadic  life  are  not  yet 
albanicised. 

The  term  Arnaut  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
region  ArbesI  extending  along  the  coast  from 
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Corfu  to  AvlOnia,  whose  Inhabitants  are  called 
Arber,  according  to  the  Gheg  pronunciation  Ar- 
bea.  The  Greek  form  is  ’Aj£*v/rifc,  the  Servian 
Arbanas.  By  metathesis  and  replacing  the'/?«  of 
the  Greeks  by  u  (<  tru)  the  Turks  obtained  the 
form  Araiut  (Arab.  plur.  Aränlt),  which  however 
appears  ia  the  modéra  Stambul  pronunciation 
and  in  writing  as  Arnaud,  la  Bulgarian  Arnaut 
is  customary.  The  inhabitants  of  Arbcri  probably 
immigrated  here  from  a  place  Arbona  situated  to 
the  East  of  Durazzo.  Gustav  Meyer  conjectures 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  by  exchanging  /  for  r 
and  having  in  mind  the  Albans,  who  lived  in 
the  Caucasus  and  in  Central-Italy,  obtained  the 
form  Albania  now  usual  in  Europe. 

The  Albanian  is  generally  distinguished  by  his 
tall  stature,  well-developed  chest,  and  slender, 
elastic  body.  He  can  frequently  be  recognised  by 
his  flat  forehead  and  short  eyebrows.  Of  stern 
appearance,  he  scarce  makes  a  jest  or  listens 
without  contradiction.  On  the  march,  thanks  to 
his  tenacity  he  leaves  all  others  lagging  far  in 
his  rear;  in  the  mountains  he  moves  with  light 
step  over  the  stony  ground,  and  climbs  rocks  like 
a  chamois.  His  step  has  the  power  of  the  athlete, 
he  walks  with  an  actor’s  air;  his  nature  is  some¬ 
what  savage,  as  though  he  deemed  his  nation’s 
mission  the  chastisement  of  a  perverse  world.  It 
is  very  obvious  that  war  is  his  natural  element, 
and  thus  Illyrian  legions  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  and  Albanian  troops  in  Turkish  service 
have  covered  themselves  with  lasting  fame.  The 
Albanian  wife  is  loyal  and  industrious.  In  the 
towns  her  activity  is  restricted  to  managing  the 
home  and  zealously  visiting  her  female  friends,  in 
the  villages  and  mountains  howfcver  she  performs 
every  labour  of  the  fields  and  devotes  her  leisure, 
especially  in  winter,  to  spinning  wool. 

The  largest  towns  .of  Albania  are  Prizrin  and 
Monästir  with  ovér  40  000  inhabitants  each,  I$h- 
ÿddra  with  35  000,  and  Djälfova  ami  Kälkändclcn 
with  25000;  Üsküb,  Ipek  and  Yänia  have  each 
20000;  Elbasän  is  estimated  at  12  000, _  Prishtina 
and  Berät  at  1 1  000,  Dibra,  Tlrina,  Okhrl  and 
Koriza  (Turk.  Giirldje)  at  10000;  the  figure  8000 
is  given  for  Ergerl  and  for  Kcsrie,  7000  for  Bre¬ 
veta.  Smaller  towns  of  more  historical  importance 
are  Akte  Hisär  (Alb.  Krüya,  about  10  000  of  a 
population),  Ävlönia  (6000  pop.)  and  Lesh  (Turk.; 
Alb.  Lyesh,  Ital.  Alessio)  and  Durazzo  with  each 
5000.  Albanians  dwelling  without  the  towns  belong 
to  one  of  the  clans  (Alb.  Fis,  Far),  which  are 
often  named  after  mountains,  towards  which  they 
are  pledged  to  loyalty  even  though  they  be  long 
absent.  The  members  of  the  clan  are  organised 
into  companies  ( Dairak )  whose  leaders  (Fairakt/ar) 
are  subordinate  to  the  chieftain.  In  the  north¬ 
west  of  Albania,  on  the  borders  of  Montenegro, 
the  most  important  clans  besides  the  clan  of  the 
‘mountains  of  Isb^Sdra”  are  the  Element!,  Höttl, 
Iskrleli,  Kästrätl  and  Pûlâtl.  These  five  tribes 
achieved  renown  under  the  name  of  Mälisörs. 
The  Vassövii  and  DQ^adjlnl  farther  east  and 
south-east  are  also  held  in  regard.  All  these  tribes 
are  settled  on  extraordinarily  unfavourable  soil 
and  it  is  astonishing  that  they  can  find  here  the 
necessary  means  of  subsistence.  The  condition  in 
which  they  live  is  felt  by  the  rare  European  vi¬ 
sitors  to  be  one  of  distressing  misery,  but  by 
themselves  to  be  the  enviable  lot  of  freemen.  None 
of  the  tribes  could  count  more  than  7000  persons. 


They  art  exceeded  In  number  and  respect  by  the 
Mlrdltes,  whe  are  governed  as  an  it  dependent 
community.  They  are  organised  into  five  Bmirmf 
counting  15—25  000  persona.  Since  their  chief¬ 
tains,  whose  family-traditions  however  do  not 
carry  back  beyond  the  year  1 700,  are  mostly 
called  Prenk  (i.  e.  Peter),  they  falsely,  confounding 
it  with  the  Romance  word  ‘prince**,  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  title  of  ‘prince'*.  There  resi¬ 
dence  is  ArOsh ,  a  little  low-lying  hamlet 
among  the  mountains,  which  enjoys  but  fesr 
hours  of  sunshine  even  in  summer.  The  political 
affairs  of  the  Mlrdltes  are  settled  in  a  general 
assembly  of  the  people  which  is  annually  con¬ 
voked  in  the  chief  church  in  Örösh.  The  Mlrdltes 
are  considered  to  be  exceptionally  brave.  The 
tribes  when  conquered  attribute  their  defeat  to 
the  absence  of  the  Mlrdltes.  The  latter  yielded 
their  submission  to  the  Sultan  under  the  promise 
that  they  would  never  be  liable  for  tribute  and 
that  no  Muslim  would  be  allowed  to  settle  in 
their  territory.  They  pledged  themselves  in  return 
to  rally  to  the  help  of  their  sovereign  in  the 
event  of  war  with  a  considerable  corps,  one  man  per 
house.  They  have  more  than  once  made  the  Sultan 
experience  their  strength;  but  they  have  control 
of  the  three  highways  to  northern  and  central 
Albania:  to  I&bk3dra,  Lesfi  and  Akte  H  Kir- 
Tirana.  They  are,  in  consequence,  strategically 
the  masters  of  the  country.  The  important 
services  which  they  rendered  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  against  Austria  in  the  xviii.  cent,  are  still 
rewarded  by  an  annual  gift  of  twenty  tons  of 
maize.  Since  the  tribe  during  the  last  Russo- 
Turkish  war  did  not  march  against  Montenegro 
its  loyalty  fell  under  suspicion;  and  the  chieftain 
Prenk  Bib  Doda  was  banished  to  Asia  Minor  in 
the  year  1887.  Only  the  proclamation  of  the 
constitution  in  Turkey  (1908)  restored  him  to  his 
home.  We  owe  to  English  travellers  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  the  no  less  interesting  mountain- 
clans  of  southern  Albania.  The  Liaps  are  most 
worthy  of  note,  because  the  Greeks  in  an  earlier 
period  suffered  heavily  from  this  tribe’s  passion 
for  war,  and  hence  even  yet  apply  this  name  in 
contempt  to  the  whole  Albanian  nation. 

In  Roumelia  and  north-western  Asia  Minor  the 
Albanians  impervious  to  weather-conditions  have 
monopolised  the  calling  of  herds.  Everywhere  ia 
Turkcy-in-Europe  their  idiom  can  be  heard.  In 
Constantinople  20  000  at  least  of  them  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  most  varied  occupations.  Since  they 
brave  wind  and  weather  nobody  makes  a  rival 
bid  for  the  sale  on  the  street  of  bread  and  lemo¬ 
nade  which  are  bought  by  thousands.  For  a  long 
time  Albanians  of  the  Greek-Orthodox  Church« 
and  Tosks  have  been  settled  in  Greece;  they 
constitute  a  tenth  of  the  population,  200  000— 
250000.  They  are  thickest  in  the  Peloponnesus; 
but  in  many  districts  they  have  succumbed  to  the 
irresistible  hellenising  influence.  In  Italy  Alba¬ 
nians  have  been  settled  since  the  xv.  cent.;  we 
find  them  in  Capitanata,  Basilicata  and  the  Terra 
d’Otranto,  and  numerous  in  Sicily.  All  together 
they  are  estimated  as  100000  at  most.  Thanks 
to  their  national  ecclesiastical  organisation,  the 
Albanian  clergy  and  bishops  of  the  Greek  rite, 
but  subject  to  the  Pope,  they  have  been  able 
to  preserve  through  the  course  of  centuries  their 
language  and  customs.  Hungary  possesses  two 
Albanian  villages  in  Mitrovic  in  Croatia. 
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IIT.  Religion.  It  it  generally  stated  that  the 
Albanian  Is  cool  in  hit  attitude  towards  religion, 
even  indifferent.  Whether  Muhammadan,  Catholic 
or  G  reek  «Orthodox  dogma  is  to  him  as  in  many 
an  instance  to  the  modern  European  more  a 
matter  of  custom  than  of  deep  inward  conviction. 
This  attitude  of  aloofness  towards  the  superna¬ 
tural  favoured  the  transition  to  the  victorious  Is- 
lim.  The  latter  found  the  greater  vogue  the  far¬ 
ther  the  people  were  removed  from  Iskender  Bey’s 
glorious  war  of  liberation,  so  that  by  the  login¬ 
ning  of  the  xix.  cent,  the  conversion  of  the  rest 
of  the  nation  appeared  to  be  only  a  question  of 
years  [see  infra  Section  viii].  The  Shall  and 
Shashi  in  the  Sandjak  Ishködra  have  remained 
the  most  loyal  to  Christianity,  and  can  boast  of 
counting  no  renegades  in  their  midst.  They  are 
thus  the  poorest  also  of  all  the  hill-peoples,  but 
at  the  same  time  those  who  have  preserved  most 
purely  the  rude  customs  of  primitive  times.  l*he 
tribes  of  Ketl  and  Loho  in  the  Wiliyet  Ishködra 
•re  almost  wholly  Muhammadan.  Entirely  Islamic 
districts  are  suqmsingly  few;  KOrweli^  (Tepe- 
delen,  Ergerl),  the  valley  and  range  of  the  upper 
Ariân  as  also  the  district  of  Mât;  the  Muham¬ 
madan  Ghcgs  prefondcrate  around  Elbasan,  (Jkjfirf, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drln,  at  Dibra,  Prizrln, 
Djakova  and  GhQslna.  The  adherents  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  belong  north  of  the  River  I&hkümbl  to 
the  Catholic,  south  of  it  to  the  Greek  rite.  For 
the  numerical  proportion  of  the  professors  of  the 
two  Christian  creeds  there  are  no  data;  but  the 
Catholic  Arnauts  might  be  estimated  at  about 
180000,  the  orthodox  inclusive  of  the  half- 
hellenised  at  over  300000.  Muhammadan  Arnauts 
number  about  I  million.  Their  Christian  fellow- 
countrymen  designate  them  as  Turks. 

With  a  section  of  the  Muhammadans  religious 
feeling  vents  itself  in  impassioned  adoration  of 
the  sect  of  the  Begtft&b!  which  has  risen  strangely 
into  favour  only  since  the  abolition  of  the  Jani- 
caries.  Almost  the  whole  population  of  Tirana 
•nd  His&r  belong  to  it,  a  fact  to  which  at¬ 

tention  has  only  very  recently  been  drawn.  At¬ 
tempts  were  formerly  openly  made  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  this  order  in  order  to  secure  a  firmer 
footing  for  Muhammadan  institutions;  but  the 
populace  on  the  other  hand  have  by  attaching 
themselves  to  a  half-heretical  sect  given  forcible 
expression  to  their  feeling  for  freedoip  which  they 
bave  converted  into  a  religion.  But  such  has  been 
only  outwardly  the  case,  for  the  Albanian  Begtä*hl 
are  among  the  loyallest  adherents  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  centre  is  ÄV£ö  Hisär.  In  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  a  pupil  of  the  Hädjdjl  Begtasb,  Säri 
Çaldik,  killed  a  dragon  which  was  devastating  the 
crops,  and  so  has  everywhere  naturalised  the  me¬ 
dical  lore  of  the  order.  The  whole  population 
annually  pilgrimages  to  the  grotto  situated  on  the 
plateau  above  HNflr  in  which  the  saint  is 

buried.  The  names  of  the  Dcrwishes  Bftba  CAH 
Efendi  and  especially  Baba  Hüdjdjct  who  achieved 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  their  alleged 
chartered  rights  of  exemption  from  taxation  are 
held  in  high  repute.  The  sect  of  the  Albanian 
Begtasbl  has  a  deeply  imprinted  Shiite  character. 
They  do  not  swear  by  the  Kor’an,  declare  Para¬ 
dise  and  Hell  to  be  theological  inventions,  fast 
in  Ramadan  only  three  days,  but  the  first  nine 
days  of  Muharram  to  make  up  for  that;  cAlt  they 
bold  in  far  higher  esteem  than  do  the  Turks. 


Their  formula  of  confession  of  faith  rmns:  la  Ilahm 
ilia  ’llah.  Muhammad  rasQlu  ’lUh,  CA1I  wallyu 
’llfth.  One  will  actually  seek  in  rain  for  the 
names  Aba  Bekr,  ‘Omar,  cOthm&n  amongst  the 
Albanians. 

IV.  Life  and  Customs.  There  can  be  nothing 
stranger  than  an  Albanian  house  in  the  country. 
Built  of  clay  and  mostly  on  a  pathless  eminence 
it  serves  for  defence  against  enemies  who  are 
never  wanting.  The  small  openings  in  the  walls 
are  loopholes  which  only  incidentally  fulfil  the 
function  of  windows  and  are  stopped  up  with 
paper  in  winter.  Not  a  trace  of  furniture  is  to 
be  seen  within,  unless  one  considers  the  mats  of 
poplar-leaves  lying  spread  out  here  and  there  as 
such.  The  carpet  which  is  so  popular  elsewhere 
in  the  East  is  here  the  rare  luxury  of  the  rich. 
An  Albanian  meal  consists  of  a  soup  of  rice  or 
maize-fiour  cooked  in  milk.  If  he  travel  on  foot 
from  morning  till  evening  he  is  content  with  one 
meal.  At  feasts  a  roast  (YakhnI)  floating  in  sauce 
is  served  up  with  chick-pcas,  a  dish  which  even 
the  most  pampered  taste  praises  as  an  incompa¬ 
rable  delicacy.  At  these  always  ample  banquets 
the  heroic  deeds  of  their  last-deceased  forebears 
are  celebrated  in  song  by  the  tribal  bard,  and 
finally  the  old  national  battle-march  is  heartily 
voiced  by  the  whole  assembly,  a  ceremony  as  in¬ 
flammatory  for  the  rude  temper  of  the  native  as 
crushing  in  its  effect  on  the  stranger. 

The  dress  of  the  Albanians,  even  if  varying 
considerably  according  to  locality  and  social  po¬ 
sition,  has  something  picturesque  about  it,  a  fact 
made  all  the  more  prominent  by  the  proud  car¬ 
riage  of  the  people.  In  well-to-do  families  in  the 
south  the  men  wear  the  fustanelle  (Turk.  Fistün\ 
a  kind  of  kilt  with  many  folds  and  consisting  of 
122  separate  pieces  of  white  cotton  sewn  together, 
which  reaches  from  the  hips  to  the  knees;  a 
gold-embroidered  smock  covers  the  body  and  over 
this  a  vest  is  worn  which  is  open  at  the  breast* 
The  whole  is  held  together  by  a  silk-girdle  in  • 
front  leather-pocket  of  which  the  revolver  with  in¬ 
laid  silver  is  kept.  A  low,  red  Fez  with  thick, 
long  tassel  of  stout  blue  silk  is  used  to  cover  the 
head.  From  this  garb  of  the  Muhammadan  Alba¬ 
nians  living  in  the  towns  that  of  their  Christian 
fcllow-citizcns  is  distinguished  simply  by  the 
darker  colour  of  the  smock.  The  superior  Bey  in 
the  south  wears  over  and  above  a  white,  broad- 
slccved  jacket  which  suits  the  fustanelle  very 
well.  The  raiment  of  the  Muhammadan  towns¬ 
woman  is  notwithstanding  its  simplicity  one 
of  the  most  romantic  the  Orient  can  show;  wide 
trousers  of  bright  colours,  and  the  Dolma  (from 
the  Turk.  Ddlama\  a  scarlet-red  cloth  with  edges 
and  trimmings  in  gold  and  black-silk  embroidery, 
which  is  drawn  over  the  head  in  the  fashion  of 
a  hood;  although  at  the  height  of  the  shoulders 
it  has  slits  for  the  arms  the  slender  Albanian 
prefers  to  wrap  the  cloak  round  body  and  arms 
in  Oriental  fashion,  and  glides  thus  along  the 
street  with  seductive  grace.  Quite  different  is  the 
heavy,  costly  and  more  European  garb  of  the 
Catholic  woman  in  North-Albania.  The  black 
trousers  with  the  long,  purple,  mantle-like  over- 
garment  and  the  gold-embroideries,  recalling  the 
grand  ecclesiastical  robes,  give  an  exceeding  so¬ 
lemnity  to  the  figure.  Such  splendour  however  is 
only  suitable  for  the  towns.  In  the  mountains, 
especially  of  North-Albania,  the  Albanian  has  a 
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more  practical  outfit;  he  is  satisfied  with  troosen 
of  a  coarse  white  cloth  with  black  braiding,  over 
the  chest  a  close-fitting  waistcoat,  and  above 
that  a  black  jacket  which  covers  only  the  back 
and  hips.  For  protection  against  cold  and  rain  he 
wears  a  sleeveless  mantle  of  black  wool  which 
reaches  to  the  haunches  and  ends  above  in  a  kind 
of  hood.  As  foot-gear  high  gaiters  and  light  shoes 
to  which  sandals  are  fastened  with  leather  straps 
are  worn.  The  Albanians,  with  the  exception  of 
the  &hö(Jjas,  shave  off  the  beard.  The  wearing  of 
the  Fez  is  general  among  the  Christians  and  Mu¬ 
hammadans;  among  the  poorer  class  of  them  it  is 
very  frequently  made  from  the  durable,  thick, 
uncolourcd  home-grown  wool. 

There  are  really  but  few  regions  in  Europe 
whose  populations  are  at  as  low  a  stage  of  civi¬ 
lisation  as  the  Albanians.  Public  schools  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  towns;  reading  and  writing  are 
everywhere  regarded  as  inestimable  arts.  All  legal 
situations  are  controlled  by  the  unwritten,  and  to 
us  unknown  in  detail,  law  (A'ff//ff*)  of  the  I.ek 
DQkadjln  (Tosk.  Dukagln),  whose  crudity  knows 
no  higher  justice  than  that  of  blood-revenge,  the 
obligation  to  which  extends  to  the  whole  kin  and 
compels  the  families  at  strife  to  years  of  prepa¬ 
redness  for  fighting.  In  these  regions  where  honour 
is  everything  and  life  counts  for  nothing  murder 
is  the  cause  of  death  in  from  19  to  30%  of  the 
mortality  among  the  male  population,  The  tribe 
Toplana  heads  the  list  with  42%*  The  notion  of 
honour  is  so  strongly  developed  that  a  girl  to 
whom  even  harmless  inclinations  are  falsely  es¬ 
cribed  knows  no  remedy  but  to  seek  a  voluntary 
death;  but  the  heavier  falls  her  luckless  kinsmen’s 
vengeance  on  the  slanderer’s  head.  Sometimes  the 
Osmanli  governors  are  successful  in  negotiating  a 
peace  (/>>*«)  I >c tween  the  quarrelling  families.  A 
decade  ago,  however,  when  the  Wall  of  Isbkôdra 
came  to  an  understanding  with  the  tribes  that 
blood  should  be  avenged  only  on  the  murderer 
himself  the  Mlrdltes  refused  their  assent;  they 
would  not  hear  of  questions  touching  honour  be¬ 
coming  matter  for  political  arbitration. 

V.  Administration.  The  political  division 
of  Albania  has  been  for  centuries  subject  to  con¬ 
tinuous  mutations.  At  the  present  day  it  is  split 
up  into  four  WilAyets,  the  number  of  whose  in¬ 
habitants  however  can  only  be  approximately 
estimated:  Vania  with  700000  inhabitants  (it  falls 
into  5  Sandjaks:  Y&nio,  Prevcza,  Lasfcoylk,  Berat, 
Ergerl),  Mon  Astir  with  700000  (5  Sandjaks:  Mo¬ 
nastic  GUrfdje,  Dibra,  Serfldje,  Klbasän),  Kösova 
with  1  000  000  (5  Sandja^s:  Ipek,  Üsküb,  Vefil- 
päzfir  [NovipAzAr],  Prizrîn,  Prishtina),  and  Isbkö- 
dra  with  200000  (2  Sandjaks:  Isbködra,  DrAdj). 

The  authority  of  the  imperial  government  is 
more  limited  than  elscwere  in  Roumelia.  The  right 
of  the  people  to  carry  weapons  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  laws.  In  every  relation  the  officials  have 
to  impose  on  themselves  reserve,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  whether  it  concern  governance  or  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice  their  calling  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult.  Often  and  often  do  the  members  of 
the  court  of  justice  receive  letters  threatening  that 
they  will  have  to  atone  by  death  for  a  damnatory 
sentence.  These  threats  are  not  empty  words;  often 
enough  examining  magistrates  and  assessors  are 
received  with  shots  if  they  show  themselves  on 
the  street.  Moreover  the  power  of  the  authorities 
many  a  time  does  not  extend  beyond  the  proxi¬ 


mity  of  their  teat  of  office«  Their  authority  has 
chief  recognition  from  the  Muhammadan  popula¬ 
tion  generally  and  the  Christians  living  in  the 
towns.  With  the  majority  of  the  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  mountains,  who  are  organised  into 
clans  of  their  own,  they  communicate  only  through 
the  medium  of  their  delegates,  the  Muhammadan 
Boliik  Bishl,  whose  principal  duty  consits  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  taxes. 

VL  Albanian,  which  in  its  original  form 
was  an  Illyrian  idiom,  is  an  independent  member 
of  the  £reat  Indo-European  family  of  languages, 
and  stands  in  no  closer  relation  to  Greek  than  to, 
say,  Celtic;  perhaps  the  Baltic-Slavic  group  is 
nearest  related  to  it.  In  its  presents  shape  Alba¬ 
nian  has  eight  conjugations  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  infinitives.  Composite  words  have  become 
second  nature  to  it;  nor  is  it  innocent  of  long 
periods  and  constructions.  It  separates  according 
to  the  dialect  into  two  main  branches,  that  of  the 
northern  Ghegs  (Turk,  ghlgha),  and  that  of  the 
southern  Tosks  (Turk.  TOs^aj.  The  dividing  line 
is  said  by  the  natives  to  be  the  course  of  the 
IshVffmbï.  Von  Hahn  has  more  precisely  defined 
the  linguistic-provinces  and  to  this  effect,  that  the 
district  of  Berat  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Ish- 
kffmbl  shows  a  transition-dialect.  The  purest  Al¬ 
banian  is  spoken,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  natives,  at  ElbasAn.  The  term 
Ghegs  one  hears  used  only  by  the  Tosks,  whilst 
the  latter  call  themselves  Tosks  in  several  of 
their  native  districts.  It  is  preferable  to  call 
both  groups  ShkyipetAr  (Turk.  IshklpetAr),  the 
usual  explanations  of  which  name  (*Rock- 
dwellcrs  or  Eagles”)  are  rejected  by  Gustav  Meyer. 
He  compares  it  with  làkyip  (=  Albanian  lan¬ 
guage),  which  is  to  be  arrived  from  the  Latin 
•excipere”,  and  îhkipôny  (=  I  understand).  This 
explanation  which  von  Hahn  has  defended  is  not 
to  our  knowledge  shared  by  Albanians.  Albania 
is  called  Shklpcrf,  Ghegish  Shklpenl.  Although 
Tosk  and  Gheg  on  the  occasion  of  a  first  con¬ 
versation  —  and  this  observation  is  relevant  to 
the  dialects  of  all  languages  —  can  only  with 
difficulty  make  themselves  mutually  intelligible, 
this  stumbling-block  is  removed  after  longer  in¬ 
tercourse.  Educated  Albanians  warmly  emphasise 
the  fact  that,  dialectic  differences  notwithstanding, 
they  can  easily  exchange  opinion»  with  each  other* 

A  great  number  of  the  ordinary  terms  of  civi¬ 
lisation  such  as  the  names  for  day,  night,  mouth, 
year,  for  limbs,  etc.  Albanian  has  in  common 
with  the  other  Indo-European  peoples.  The  Celtic 
invasion  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  at  the  beginning 
of  the  iv .  cent.  B.  C.  appears  to  have  had  no  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  language.  All  the  more  important 
is  the  mark  which  the  wars  of  the  Romans  and 
their  dominion  over  Illyria  have  left.  C  before  * 
and  1  is  still  pronounced  as  k  as  in  Old-Lrtin. 
Also  words  expressing  certain  notions  and  wl  ich 
no  nation  submits  to  having  forced  upon  it  by 
another  language  at  a  moment’s  notice,  e.  g.  those 
for  horse,  dog,  cock,  and  words  expressing  notions 
associated  with  civilised  life,  e.  g.  those  for  gold 
and  silver,  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Romans. 
Most  of  the  expressions  connected  with  a  settled 
mode  of  life  and  organised  political  conditions 
can  be  referred  back  to  them.  The  influence  of 
Latin  does  not  stop  however  at  the  vocabulary, 
but  extends  to  the  sphere  of  inflections.  Albanian 
exhibits  purely  Latin  tenses  and  moods;  further 
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the  plural  U  formed  after  the  Latin  fashion.  Some 
numerals  hare  simply  been  adopted  from  Latin; 
even  the  article  (a  modification  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tive  pronoun)  and  several  pronouns  possibly  take 
their  origin  from  this  source.  Moreover,  since 
Latin  was  both  colloquial  and  official-language  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  the  v.  cent  A.  D.  it 
wanted  little  for  Illyrian  to  have  become  comple¬ 
tely  roman  ised.  The  language  of  the  Visigoths, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  settled 
for  over  a  century  (until  535)  in  Illyria,  has  left 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  itself  in  modern  Alba¬ 
nian.  The  influence  of  the  Slavs,  who  from  the 
iü.  to  the  xiv.  cent,  frequently  played  a  very 
decisive  role,  expressed  itself  with  lasting  effect. 
Only  a  few  expressions  in  Albanian  can  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  Bulgarian;  the  majority  of  the  Slavonic 
words  have  a  Servian  stamp.  On  the  other  hand 
the  presence  of  Slavs  has  in  the  main  had  no 
influence  on  inflection. 

Next  to  Latin  Turkish  has  had  most  promi¬ 
nent  influence  on  the  vocabulary  of  the  Alba¬ 
nians.  Not  only  was  the  community  of  religion 
decisive  in  this  direction,  but  also  the  fact  that 
the  Turks  in  contrast  to  the  Slavs  appeared  as 
representatives  of  a  higher  culture  and  are  still 
regarded  as  such  by  the  Albanians.  The  number 
of  vocables  adopted  in  their  full  Turkish  form  is 
astonishingly  great;  to  nouns,  verbs,  particles, 
everything  in  short  the  Albanians  are  accessible. 
Even  into  the  vocabulary  of  their  Italian  kinsmen 
who  emigrated  centuries  ago  several  Turkish  words 
have  found  their  way,  and  this  must  have  happened 
very  early  ;  hak  (right),  inat  (anger),  potsar  (market), 
peçljer  (window).  Of  Turkish  inflectional  endings 
only  the  d  (in  Albanian  sometimes  changed  into  /) 
characteristic  of  the  Turkish  historic-perfect  has  gone 
over  into  Albanian,  e.  g.  say-d-is  (may  esteem), 
boya-l-is( may  colour).  In  the  Albanian  spoken  by  the 
Muhammadans,  especially  the  Gheg  dialects,  and 
among  these  again  the  dialect  of  Ish^Sdr*  in 
particular,  there  is  a  great  wealth  of  Turkish 
words.  Modern  Greek  has  made  its  presence  deci¬ 
dedly  felt  in  the  South.  The  degree  of  its  influ¬ 
ence  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Turkish.  The 
Albanians  of  Greece,  who  are  here  of  course 
surrounded  by  Hellenes,  have  gone  far  towards 
adopting  the  official  language.  According  to  Gustav 
Meyer’s  researches,  of  the  5140  Albanian  words 
he  had  before  him  400  proved  to  be  common  to 
the  Indo-European  languages,  142^  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Romans,  540  to  be  of  Sla¬ 
vonic,  and  1180  of  Turkish  origin,  and  840  to 
have  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  their  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  modem  Greeks. 

The  majority  of  the  Albanians  can  speak  be¬ 
sides  their  mother  tongue  one  or  several  other 
idioms  almost  with  the  same  fluency.  In  the  South 
Greek  has  a  strong  hold  and  competes  with  Al¬ 
banian  on  the  coast.  In  YSnia,  the  seat  of  the 
Wall,  the  whole  population  without  distinction  of 
creed  attends  the  Greek  schools,  and  at  home, 
although  Albanian  is  often  understood,  Greek  is 
spoken  as  a  rule.  In  the  North  Slavonic  is  spread¬ 
ing  unchecked  through  all  the  veins  of  their  life; 
here  the  Albanians  are  masters  of  Turkish  from 
their  childhood. 

VII.  Albanian  Literature.  The  beginnings 
of  a  literature  in  the  mother-tongue  were  made  by 
those  Albanians  who  obtained  in  Italy  a  more  secure 
existence;  they  availed  themselves  at  first  of  the 


Latin  alphabet  There  first  appeared  a  Grammar 
and  a  Dictionary,  the  latter  printed  at  Rome  in 
1635  by  Francisais  Blanchus.  They  formed  a 
basis  for  the  religious  tracts  which  subsequently 
had  only  a  limited  circulation.  On  so  difficult  a 
task  as  the  translation  of  the  Bible  none  yet  ven¬ 
tured.  The  first  translation  of  the  Bible  dates 
from  the  year  1824;  in  it  —  it  was  made  during 
the  Hellenic  war  of  liberation  —  Greek  first  had 
the  honour  of  supplying  the  Albanians  with  an 
alphabet.  But  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  the 
Albanians  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  were  still  too 
backward  in  their  civilisation  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  large  independent  work.  This  role,  then, 
fell  to  Girolamo  de  Rada  of  San  Demetrio  in 
Calabria  citeriore,  of  whose  family  we  find  men¬ 
tion  in  the  xvi.  cent.  His  first  work  in  epic  form 
is  the  Canti  di  Milosao  figlio  del  despota  di 
Scutari ’,  which  appeared  in  1836.  In  1843  another 
national  composition  of  his,  Canti  di  Serafina 
Tcpia ,  issued  from  the  press.  The  popular  na¬ 
tional  songs  are  as  a  rule  the  threads  de  Rada’s 
fancy  spins  to  a  lengthy  web.  In  1866  he  pu¬ 
blished  the  Rapsodie  di  un  *  poema  albanese,  and 
between  1873-1884  his  Poesie  albanesL  An  ana¬ 
lytical  criticism  of  his  poetical  productions  would 
be  in  our  opinion  more  than  ought  to  be  ap- 
tempted.  The  harshness  of  which  he  has  been 
accused  and  his  views  on  literary  taste  were  rooted 
in  tendencies  which  by  his  time  had  already  had 
their  day  in  the  rest  of  Europe;  but  he  was  not 
writing  for  what  we  mean  by  a  “modern”  public. 

Whilst  this  noble  champion  yet  flourished  the 
collection  of  Albanian  tales  and  folk-poetry , 
was  begun.  Of  such  collections  we  have  up  till 
the  present,  excepting  the  smaller  ones,  five:  two 
by  J.  G.  von  Hahn,  in  the  2.  Part  of  his  A l ba¬ 
nes  i  sc  he  Studien ,  and  in  the  ii.  Vol.  of  his  Grie¬ 
chische  und  albanesische  Märchen  (Leipzig,  1864); 
'AAj&mx>f  fiiAtaoet  by  the  Tosk  Mitkos,  who  lives 
in  Egypt  (Alexandria,  1873);  by  Auguste  Dozon 
in  his  Manuel  de  la  langue  chkipe  ou  albanaise 
(Paris,  1879),  and  by  Holger  Pedersen  in  Ab- 
handL  d.  phil.-hist.  Classe  der  hgl.  Sachs.  Gesellsch. 
d \  tVissensch .  tu  Leipzig ,  Bd.  xv.,  Leipzig,  1898, 
translated  by  him  in  Zur  albanesischen  Volkskunde , 
(Copenhagen,  1898).  During  the  last  decades  the 
leadership  of  the  literary  movement  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  first  to 
come  forward  here  was  Nesim  Bey  of  Premedl, 
son  of  cAlI  Pasha  Trakuli  (Turfcall?),  whose  poems 
are  mostly  lyrical  in  nature,  and  have  an  Orien¬ 
tal  flavour;  after  Turkish  fashion  every  line  ex¬ 
hibits  Arabic  or  Persian  words.  They  are  all 
composed  in  the  Gheg  dialect.  His  name,  though 
very  familiar  half  a  century  ago,  has  almost  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared  from  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.  After  him  appeared  Konst. 
Kristoforidis,  who,  having  equal  mastery  of  the 
Tosk  and  the  Gheg,  had  a  more  thorough  lexical 
knowledge  than  any  other.  He  translated  firstly 
the  Psalter  in  1868,  and  in  the  following  years 
the  various  sections  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  mostly 
into  the  Tosk  dialect.  The  work  wherewith  he 
won  for  himselt  a  lasting  name  in  the  scientific 
world,  viz.  the  “Dictionary  of  the  Albanian 
Language”  (A«£*«dv  rvc  ’AA/tevixifC  yA«<r<rifç),  and 
which  even  in  its  author’s  lifetime  (died  1898) 
attained  a  legendary  fame,  was  printed  at  Athens 
in  1904.  In  the  year  1879  28  Albanians  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  with  the  object  of 
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printing  and  circulating  Albanian  literature.  This 
society  began  in  1884  the  publication  of  the 
Albanian  monthly  magazine  Drita  (=  The  Lights 
which  soon  however  changed  its  name  to  Dituria 
(= a  Education).  A  little  previously  (1883)  de  Rada 
had  begun  to  issue  in  Italy  the  Albanian  journal 
Ei&muri  A  récrit  (=  The  Banner  of  Albania ),  it 
was  dropped  however  after  the  fourth  volume, 
and  in  the  Arbri  i  ri  (=  The  young  Albanian , 
Palermo,  1887),  conducted  by  Schirô,  had  a  short¬ 
lived  successor.  The  Albanian  newspaper  SJtkipe* 
täri  ( The  Albanian ),  which  has  been  published 
at  Bucharest  since  1888,  has  been  received  with 
the  loudest  approbation.  About  this  time  there 
was  opened  at  Koritza  as  a  private  institution 
the  first  school  using  Albanian  as  the  medium  of 
instruction;  in  spite  of  good  results  and  a  fairly 
long  existence  it  had,  however,  to  close  its  doors 
in  the  end.  Among  Muhammadan  Albanians  of 
that  period  Shams  al-Dln  Sami  Bey  of  F rasher 
(1850 — 1904)  stood  out  preeminent  for  his  lite¬ 
rary  zeal,  but  his  pioneering  activity  is  rather 
within  the  sphere  of  Turkish  philology.  We  will 
mention  only  three  works  written  by  him  in  Al¬ 
banian,  which  like  all  his  writing  had  a  practical 
aim;  an  A.B.C.-Book ,  an  Elementary  Grammar , 
both  printed  at  Bucharest  in  1886,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent,  in  Europe  less  known,  General  Geo¬ 
graphy.  At  the  same  time  there  appeared  his 
far  more  gifted  brother  Na'im  Bey  (1846  —1900). 
In  1886  were  published  at  Bucharest  his  three 
very  brief  works:  I.  Beading  Book  for  Children. 

2.  Cattle  and  the  life  of  the  Farmer  in  which  he 
extols  in  sentimental  language  country-life,  the 
ideal  of  the  Albanian.  Notwithstanding  its  bre¬ 
vity  —  there  are  only  a  dozen  pages  —  it  is 
regarded  by  many  as  Nairn’s  best  work. 

3.  Stories  for  maturer  youth ,  collected  from  pagan 
mythology,  the  Bible  and  the  Korean  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  boys  some  definite  point  beyond 
the  antitheses  of  the  religions  round  which  to 
rally  their  national  convictions.  The  most  splendid 
sample  df  his  talent  Na°Im  has  given  us  in  two 
extensive  poetical  works,  both  of  which  appeared 
at  Bucharest  in  1898;  an  epic  poem  Skender  Bey 
containing  10000  Bait  and  as  exhaustive  a  tra¬ 
gedy  in  verse  on  the  death  of  Iiusain,  with  the 
title  Kerbelaya  (=  Ker.beld).  In  the  compass  of 
the  works,  in  the  accumulation  of  scenes  which 
have  only  an  external  connection  with  the  action, 
in  the  fondness  for  vehement  outbursts  of  feeling 
there  are  certain  artistic  weaknesses.  But  they  are 
noble  productions  which  will  still  long  assert 
their  place  in  the  littérature.  Na^m  was  a  free¬ 
thinker,  and  nothing  could  have  lain  farther  from 
his  mind  than  the  intention  of  stirring  up  the 
fanaticism  of  his  co-religionists.  Those  who  knew 
him  assert  that  the  object  he  aimed  at  with  Ker - 
belä  was  simply  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  the  na¬ 
tional  ideal  in  the  Bcgtäshl  who  were  so  numerous 
in  his  native-land.  His  death  was  momentous  for 
the  Albanians  of  the  Turkish  capital.  Other  ca¬ 
pable  literary  productions,  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  were  Lumo  Skendo’s  Albanian  translation 
of  Lamartine’s  Wilhelm  Tell  (Sofia,  1898)  and 
A.  Upi  Kologna's  Albanian  rendering  of  Säml 
Bey’s  Besä  (Sofia,  1901). 

What  is  most  worthy  of  mention  in  the  modern 
Albanian  agitation  is  the  person  of  Fâ’ife  Bey  of 
KCnlta.  Son  of  Shähln  Bey,  and,  bora  about  1874. 
he  grew  up  under  his  mother’s  care,  who  herself 


enjoyed  repute  as  a  heroine.  He  first  attended  the 
Greek  school  of  his  native  place,  and  later  acquired 
Latin  among  the  Jesuits  of  IshV&lra.  Next  he 
studied  for  some  time  at  the  Royal  Lyceum 
lata-SerSi)  in  Constantinople,  until,  turning  his 
back  on  Turkey  (1895),  he  went  to  complete  his 
education  in  Europe,  where  he  received  the  name 
“Hrang  Spiro  Bey”.  His  activity  is  mainly  devoted 
to  conducting  the  newspaper  Älbänia  which  he 
founded  in  1897  with  the  aid  of  the  large  Alba¬ 
nian  Society  in  Bucharest,  and  which  appears  in 
Albanian  and  French;  in  this  he  has  published 
also  several  novels  national  in  character.  Soon  he 
added  to  it  a  purely  Albanian  section  containing 
news  of  the  day.  By  mixing  the  Tosk  and  Qbeg 
dialects  and  coining  new  words  he  is  endeavouring 
to  give  his  nation  a  single  literary  language.  He 
has  had  this  gratification,  that  the'muncipal-council 
of  Brussels  called  the  street  in  which  his  paper 
is  printed  Rue  d’Albanie. 

VIII.  History.  If  the  question  of  the  descent 
of  the  Arnauts  has  not  yet  been  completely  cleared 
up  still  it  can  be  asserted  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  they  are  direct  descendants  of  the  Illyrians 
who  dwelt  between  the  Ishk^mbl  and  the  Danube, 
the  Sau  and  in  the  region  of  Venice,  but  perhaps 
also  descendants  or  in  part  at  least  very  close 
relatives  of  the  old  Epirots  who  were  settled  to 
the  South  of  the  IsltV-Onibl,  and  of  the  Macedonians 
who  extented  towards  the  East  as  far  as  the 
Strymon.  Certain  parallels  in  their  civilisations 
are  an  argument  in  favour  of  descent  from  these 
two  peoples.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statement 
that  the  Pelasgians  were  also  forebears  of  the 
Arnauts  can  in  the  present  condition  of  the  science 
of  language  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved.  To 
leave  the  Macedonians  aside,  the  Epirots  and 
the  Illyrians,  split  up  into  small  clans,  only  twice, 
in  the  iii.  cent.  B.  C.,  formed  an  independent 
political  organisation;  the  Epirots  then  crossed 
over  under  Pyrrhos  to  Italy.  The  campaign  of 
Aemilius  Paulus  and  his  victory  over  the  Mace¬ 
donian  king,  Perseus  (168  B.  C.)  added  besides 
Macedonia  both  Illyria  and  Epirus  to  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  Strabo’s  time  Greeks  and  Epirots  were 
separated  by  the  Ambracius  Sinus,  Epirots  and 
Illyrians  by  the  Genusus  (Ishkümbl).  The  chief 
town  of  the  district  in  the  later  Roman  period 
had  the  same  name  as  this  river,  viz.  Skampa, 
which  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modern  Elbasän.  We  then  for  the  first  time  en¬ 
counter  the  *AA ßocvol  with  their  capital  Albano- 
polis,  whom  the  geographer  Pausaniaus  (middle 
of  the  second  cent.  A.  D.)  mentions  as  one  of 
the  Illyrian  tribes.  It  is  the  Slavs  again  with  their 
ravaging  expeditions  who  are  the  first  to  exercise 
a  lasting  influence.  Before  the  pressure  of  their« 
advance  towards  the  South,  which  began  in  the 
iii.  cent.,  the  Macedonians  retreated  to  the  Alba¬ 
nian  mountains,  where  they  became  merged  in 
the  peoples  who  were  of  common  kin.  In  the 
vii.  cent,  the  Serbs  conquered  the  North  of  Al¬ 
bania;  until  1360  this  formed  a  province  of  the 
Servian  Empire,  and  was  quite  cut  off  from  the 
Southern  part  of  the  country.  Finally  in  the 
second  half  of  the  ix.  cent,  the  Turkish  Bulga¬ 
rians  who  by  this  time  had  been  taken  up  by 
the  civilisation  of  the  Slavs,  carried  their  attack 
against  Macedonia,  and  being  favoured  by  fortune 
quickly  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of 
central  and  southern  Albania  as  far  as  the  Am- 
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bnciin  Golf.  Finally  in  the  years  ioiS  and  1019 
the  Byzantine  Emperor  Basil  Bulgaroktonos  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  again  reducing  Western  Roumelia  under 
bis  dominion;  he  left  the  Bulgarians  however  in 
possession  of  their  domains.  From  this  point,  after 
we  have  had  for  almost  a  millenium  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  names  Epirus  and  Illyria  in¬ 
herited  from  antiquity,  the  modern  designation  is 
used  with  great  consistency:  the  town  Albanon, 
Arbanon,  Elbanon  is  the  local  centre  of  the  By¬ 
zantine  power  now  opening  on  a  new  period  of 
prosperity;  the  whole  region,  so  far  as  it  belongs 
to  the  Byzantines,  is  called  after  it.  When  Nice¬ 
phoros  Bryennios*  successor  in  the  governorship 
of  Durazzo  rose  in  arms  against  the  Byzantine 
emperor  and  advanced  in  1079  by  Ökhrf  to  Se- 
llnlk  he  mustered  besides  Normans,  Bulgarians 
and  Greeks  also  *A pßavirm  in  his  army.  From 
this  time  on  we  meet  them  in  all  the  battles  in 
the  west  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  sometimes  also 
as  'Afßavof.  After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  by 
the  Latins  (1204)  a  scion  of  the  exiled  imperial 
family  founded  the  state  of  the  Despot  of  Epirus 
which  included  also  Aetolia  and  Acarnania,  and 
numbered  among  its  most  famous  towns  Lepanto 
(turk.  Ine  bakhtl),  Arta  and  Yänia.  Apart  from 
these  districts  which  lie  more  to  the  South  and 
now  have  an  independent  existence,  Albania  was 
constantly  an  apple  of  discord  to  foreign  states, 
especially  to  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  so  much 
that  the  Greek-Orthodox  bishops  of  Albania  saw 
that  the  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  passing  over 
to  Latin  Christianity  (circa  1250). 

The  state  of  the  Despot  of  Epirus  during  the 
entire  xiii.  and  xiv.  cents,  was  undermined  by 
the  disputes  for  the  succession  to  the  throne,  so 
that  any  sound  development  was  out  of  the 
question.  At  this  period  the  Turks  first  came  into 
inimical  relations  with  the  Albanians.  These  were 
2000  subjects  of  the  Emir  Umfir  Bey  of  Aidln, 
who  in  1336  went  out  in  the  pay  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  emperor  Andronikos  III  with  the  purpose  of 
reuniting  this  slate  of  the  Despot  with  the  Greek 
Empire,  and  who  won  for  their  nation  permanent 
repute  as  fearsome  opponents.  They  pursued  the 
Albanians  over  the  most  trackless  ranges,  killed 
the  men  and  brought  away  a  vast  booty  in  women 
and  herds.  In  this  time  the  great  Czar  of  the 
Servians,  Stefan  Duschan  (1331 — 1355)  inflicted 
those  mighty  blows  which  brought  Al&tnia  (until 
1340),  northern  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  under 
his  sceptre.  Under  the  influence  of  these  victories 
a  large  section  of  the  Albanians  returned  from 
the  Latin  rite  to  the  Greek. 

The  long  protracted  turmoil  of  dynastic  wars 
had  made  germinate  in  their  real  victims,  the 
Albanians,  the  seeds  of  a  national  sentiment  which 
contained  great  promise,  so  that,  when  after 
Duschan's  death  a  descendant  of  the  former  “des¬ 
pots”  returned  to  the  province,  the  inhabitants 
rose  en  masse  and,  under  the  leadership  of  Karl 
Topia,  cut  down  the  pretender  and  his  entire 
force  in  the  battle  at  Acheloos;  further,  a  Turkish 
punitive  force  which  had  just  landed  in  Thessaly 
and  attached  themselves  to  the  Greeks  perished 
with  the  latter  on  the  field  of  battle  (1388).  The 
family  of  Topia  held  for  a  century  a  position  of 
authority  in  the  history  of  North  Albania.  The 
mother  of  Karl,  victor  of  Acheloos,  was  a  natural 
daughter  of  the  Neapolitan  king  Robert  of  Anjou, 


so  that  the  proud  chieftain  could  with  some  right 
plume  himself  on  being  “the  first  of  the  house 
of  France”.  A  no  less  important  family  of  Servian 
origin  are  the  Balsha.  They  are  mentioned  only 
from  the  middle  of  the  xiv.  cent,  but  soon  there¬ 
after  we  meet  with  them  as  masters  of  Ish^Sdra, 
Antivari,  Dulcigno,  Trau  and  Sebenico.  The  Kas- 
triots  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  a  decade 
later;  their  ancestor,  the  Serb  Branilo,  is  first 
mentioned  in  a  deed  of  the  year  1368. 

A  body  of  Turks  —  we  know  not  whether 
j  they  were  Osmanlis  —  under  an  Albanian  convert 
of  the  name  §häh!n  held  the  town  of  Yänia  and 
district  in  check  from  the  year  1381  for  its  master, 
the  Servian  despot  Thomas.  After  the  path  had 
been  thus  cleared  for  the  Osmanlis  their  most 
capable  general,  TlmOrtäsh  Pasha,  four  years  later 
carried  the  fame  of  his  weapons  as  far  as  Arta; 
he  immediately  returned  however,  so  that  the 
helpless  population  escaped  on  this  occasion  all 
but  terror.  At  this  same  time  prince  Balsha  II 
was  defeated  and  fell  before  the  Turkish  Grand 
Wezlr  Khair  al-Dln  Pasha  in  the  battle  at  Saura 
on  the  Eliösa.  Then  when  Tlmürtäsh  Pasha  pres¬ 
sed  forward  in  1387  into  the  region  of  Perlepe 
and  Monästir  the  despot  of  Yänia  had  to  submit 
to  visit  the  court  to  pay  homage  in  person  to  the 
sultan  Muräd  1.  From  Monästir  the  Turks  pushed 
forward  their  advance  towards  the  Adriatic,  and 
for  two  years  threatened  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Durazzo.  This  is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  they  planted  their  standard  in  North- 
Albania.  Finally  the  need  for  mustering  all  avai¬ 
lable  forces  against  Servia  compelled  them  to 
withdraw.  Whatever  Roumelian  legend ,  taking 
sides  with  the  Osmanlis,  may  tell  of  the  part  the 
Albanians  played  in  the  battle  at  Kösova  (1389) 
there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  they  fought 
on  that  occasion  in  the  opposing  ranks  and  con¬ 
stituted  the  reserves  of  that  army  of  the  allied 
Slavonic  princes  which  collapsed  before  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  Muslims.  After  this  event  so  momen¬ 
tous  for  the  history  of  Europe  the  Turks  did  not 
at  first  have  leisure  to  push  their  former  enter¬ 
prises  in  Albania  to  a  prosperous  conclusion,  and 
later  were  prevented  from  doing  so  through  the 
collapse  of  their  own  forces  under  the  attacks 
of  TlmQrlenk  (1402),  so  that  the  Amauts  were 
spared  by  their  enemies  for  almost  three  decades. 
But,  far  from  utilising  the  opportunity  for  be¬ 
coming  united,  in  many  districts  the  people  had 
long  since  lost  all  hope  of  a  happy  future  and 
left  house  and  home  to  follow  a  dark  fortune 
abroad.  And  so  from  the  pressure  of  the  heavy 
hand  of  Stefan  Duschan  the  Albanians  fled  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  the  first  mention  we  find  of 
them  is  as  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the  young 
despot  Manuel  Kantakuzenos,  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  reducing  the  Archons  who  had  made  bold 
to  rise  against  him,  to  obedience  to  their  master  who 
was  labouring  at  the  time  under  heavy  difficulties. 

Regarding  the  events  which  transpired  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  xv.  cent,  in  the  Albanian 
mountains  we  have  no  information.  We  only 
know  that  in  the  year  1421  on  the  death  of 
Bal&ha  his  most  important  towns,  Drivasto,  Anti¬ 
vari,  Dulcigno,  Alessio  and  Budua  fell  to  the 
Venetian  Republic,  which,  being  already  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Durazzo,  now  held  command  over  the 
whole  coast.  The  north  of  the  Viösa  presumably 
as  far  as  Zen  ta  —  by  this  latter  name  the  coun- 
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try  of  Montenegro  it  to  be  understood,  before 
it  fell  under  Osmanli  twny  —  was  at  that  time 
subject  to  the  family  of  the  Kastriots  which  had 
suddenly  risen  to  authority.  The  south  as  far  as 
the  Ambracian  Gulf  was  subject  to  the  far  more 
powerful  Arianits,  who  ostentatiously  boasted  the 
surname  Komnenes  which  came  to  them  from  their 
mothers  side.  His  contemporaries  conferred  on 
the  Arianit  Topia  the  epithet  of  »the  Great”  in 
recognition  of  the  bravery  he  had  displayed  in 
the  wars  with  the  Turks.  Since  he  had  no  rela¬ 
tions  with  Europe,  history  has  not  recorded  the 
deeds  of  this  national  hero,  who  prepared  his 
countrymen  for  the  notable  high  position  they 
attained  later.  Not  till  the  year  1423  do  we 
again  hear  of  an  Osmanli  campaign,  in  the  course 
of  which  ‘Is#  Bey,  son  of  Ewrcnös,  devastated  ! 
the  countryside  and  forced  the  towns  and  both  ' 
the  Arianits  and  John  Kastriota  to  acknowledge  I 
the  Sultan  as  their  superior.  John  Kastriota  was 
allowed  to  return  home  on  giving  up  as  hostages 
his  four  sons,  including  the  youngest,  George, 
and  the  Arianits,  who  were  ever  meditating  am¬ 
bitious  plans,  contrived  to  strike  off  every  fetter 
from  themselves  and  escape  to  fill  every  moun¬ 
tain  with  the  summons  to  fight  the  Turkish  colo¬ 
nists.  The  latter  were  slaughtered  in  barbaric 
hecatombs,  and  terrorism  and  the  sword  were 
carried  far  and  wide  into  the  country  of  the  Os- 
manlis.  Threatened  by  enemies  on  every  hand  in 
Asia  and  Europe  only  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years 
did  Sultan  MurSd  find  time  to  despatch  (1438)  a 
considerable  fighting  force  under  fAU  Bey  against 
this  people  which  loved  its  liberty  more  than 
aught  else.  Its  success  was  short-lived.  On  its 
withdrawal  the  Albanians  rose  afresh,  and  the 
Osmanlis  who  had  sought  protection  in  the  for¬ 
tified  town  of  Ergeri  would  have  been  put  to 
the  sword,  had  not  Türäkhän  hastened  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter- (1435-1436)  to  the  relief 
of  the  hard-pressed  fortress.  The  Sultan  now  felt 
so  secure  that  in  violation  of  all  right  he  arro¬ 
gated  to  himself  the  sovereign  authority  over 
Akie  Hisär  which  really  belonged  to  George  Kast¬ 
riota,  called  Iskandar  Bey.  The  latter,  now  awa¬ 
kening  to  consciousness  of  a  long  repressed  in¬ 
dignation,  made  his  escape  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Osmanlis  at  NlsJb  (1443)  from  the  Muhammadan 
army,  in  which  he  held  important  rank,  and  sum¬ 
moned  all  Albania  to  battle  for  its  freedom.  The 
details  of  his  glorious  deeds  are  not  in  place  here. 

It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  there  was  rarely 
an  encounter  in  which  the  Albanians  did  not 
strew  the  field  of  battle  with  the  corpses  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  intruders.  But  even  in  the  life-time 
of  Iskandar  Bey  it  frequently  appeared  as  if 
even  his  heroic  soul  could  not  cope  with  the 
weight  of  numbers.  After  his  death  (1467)  the 
Republic  of  Venice  entered  on  the  oppressive 
heritage  of  protecting,  from  its  position  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  the  freedom  of  the  Albanian  moun¬ 
tains.  On  the  fall  of  Afc£e  Hisar,  however,  in  the 
year  1478  the  Doge  had  to  sue  for  peace,  and, 
in  return  for  the  recognition  of  Venetian  autho¬ 
rity  in  the  places  on  the  coast,  to  acknowledge 
(*479)  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan  over  the  en¬ 
tire  interior  and  especially  in  Alfte  Hisär  and 
Ishködra. 

In  the  year  155°  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  northern  Albania  secured  to  themselves, 
in  return  for  their  acceptance  of  the  terms  of 


I  compulsory  military  service  in  the  event  of  war, 
the  rights,  which  had  hitherto  been  disputed  to  them, 
of  self-government  and  exemption  from  taxation. 
The  only  extension  of  the  Osmanli  empire  on 
the  Adriatic  coast  consisted  in  the  annexation  in 
the  xvi.  cent,  of  Antivari  (Turk.  Bär)  and  Dulclgno, 
1571,  shortly  before  the  memorable  day  of  Lc- 
panto.  A  rumour  was  put  in  circulation  at  that 
time  by  officious  Venetian  agents  that  the  Alba¬ 
nians  intended  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
masters;  the  people  did  not  venture  to  do  so 
however,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  war 
had  resulted  unfortunately  for  the  Osmanlis.  Most 
resistance  to  the  central  authority  came  from  the 
Klcmcnti,  troglodytes  who  were  armed  with  lances, 
shields  and  broad  girdle-knives;  to  bridle  this 
race  of  brigands  a  fort  was  built  in  the  year 
1612  in  the  neighbourhood  of  GhQsIna  (Gusinyé). 
In  this  period  occurred  a  fresh  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  the  an¬ 
cient  faith;  the  first  Franciscan  mission  is  set 
down  by  a  reliable  source  to  the  year  1624.  New 
antagonistic  complications  with  the  Turkish  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  castigation  of  the  insurgents  by 
Düdje  Pasha  fall  according  to  the  authority  of 
the  historian  Na'tmd  into  the  year  1624.  The 
conquest  of  Morea  by  the  Venetians  (1687)  did 
not  prejudice  the  Osmanlis  with  the  Catholic  Al¬ 
banians.  When  the  City  of  the  lagoons  made  at 
that  time  an  attack  on  Dulcigno  which  lay  op¬ 
posite  to  it,  the  Höttl  joined  the  side  of  the  Mus¬ 
lims  and  so  distinguished  themselves  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  defence  of  this  fortress  by  the  sea  that 
precedence  over  all  the  Catholic  tribes  (the  Mir- 
dites  excepted)  was  granted  to  them. 

The  G  reck -orthodox  Albanians  had  not  for 
centuries  ventured  to  raise  their  voice  against  the 
Turkish  yoke.  Only  when  the  splendid  deeds  of 
Austria  enlivened  the  perished  hopes  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  in  the  xvii.  cent,  did  they  turn  their 
eyes  towards  the  west  and  the  north.  After  the 
Caliph  renewed  in  1715  the  war  with  Venice, 
and  soon  thereafter  went  to  war  also  w'.th  the 
German  emperor,  the  Greek  archbishop  of  Ökhrt 
in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  other  bishops 
and  prelates  repeatedly  invited  the  imperil  com¬ 
manders-in-chief,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  to  come 
to  the  country's  liberation  (1716).  But  these  un¬ 
ruly  spirits  had  at  first  to  rest  content  with  the 
fact  that  the  Venetians  did  decide  (1716)  upon 
several  landings,  W'hich  miscarried  However,  at 
BfitrintG,  Preveza  and  Vonizza  (Turk.  Vönlta)  in 
Southern  Albania.  Also  the  siege  of  Antivari 
(1717-1718)  and  the  blockade  of  Dulcigno  (172a) 
by  Venetian  squadrons  left  no  traces. 

Favoured  by  the  obscurity  of  the  political  horizon 
Mehmcd  Bey  of  Büshät,  a  village  near  Ishködrm, 
attained  in  the  middle  of  the  xviii.  cent,  such 
importance  that,  for  good  or  ill,  the  Porte  had 
to  nominate  him  VV&lI  of  his  native  place.  The 
influential  families  in  the  town  and  province  he 
incited  to  a  war  of  mutual  extermination,  so  that 
he  remained  unrestricted  master  of  northern  Al¬ 
bania.  For  refusing  to  lake  the  field  against  Ca¬ 
therine  II  he  was  put  to  death  by  command  of 
the  Porte.  His  two  sons,  Mustafo  and  MahmQd 
succeeded  him  in  the  governorship.  They  incor¬ 
porated  the  districts  of  Lcsb,  TlrJna,  Elbasän  and 
the  whole  of  DQlpdjln  within  their  sphere,  and 
even  in  Dibra  and  Mati  their  word  was  law. 
During  the  first  war  of  Catharine  11  against  the 
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Porte  the  Tosks  of  More«  revolted  against  the 
latter  and  could  only  be  held  in  check  by  the 
despatch  (1770)  of  3000  Ghegi,  who  were  fa¬ 
vourably  disposed  towards  the  Turks,  under 
Mustafa  Pasha  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  to 
the  Pcloponoesus.  But  soon  Tosk  and  Gheg  in 
league  produced  yet  madder  disorder,  until  Qb^zl 
Hasan  Pasha,  who  was  almost  the  sole  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  unity  of  the  empire,  in  a  great  battle 
bowed  their  obstinate  necks. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  Beys  of  BQsh&t 
in  the  north  ‘All  of  Tepedelen  [q.  v.J,  whose  fa¬ 
mily  held  for  decades  an  important  position,  had 
usurped  the  authority  of  Southern  Albania,  but 
fell  back  at  first  before  the  masters  of  the  north. 
MahmQd  Pasha  of  Isbfcödra  had  in  1785  given 
the  loose  to  his  enterprising  spirit  and  made  an 
invasion  which  excited  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time  into  Venetian  territory,  then  advanced  against 
Ktlrd  Pasha  of  Elbasftn  who  had  been  commis¬ 
sioned  to  subdue  the  unruly  spirit  of  cAlI  of  Te- 
pedelcn,  and  in  conjunction  with  ‘All  inflicted 
defeats  on  the  Pasha  (1788).  Next  he  butchered 
in  the  plain  of  Kösova  the  Osmanli  troops  who 
had  been  despatched  against  him,  so  that  he  saw 
nothing  for  it  but  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  Austria.  The  Emperor  Joseph  11  offered  to 
recognise  him  as  sovereign  of  Albania  as  soon 
aa  he  should  turn  Catholic.  MahmUd,  who  always 
showed  a  great  fondness  for  Catholicism,  made 
Catholic  and  Muhammadan  alike  swear  by  the 
Gospel  and  the  Korfan  respectively  to  fight  all 
their  last  breath  the  enemies  of  Albanian  freedom. 
By  the  excommunication  which  the  Shaikh  al- 
IslSm  fulminated  against  him  he  was  only  en- 
flamed  to  the  more  violent  hate  and  inflicted  fresh 
defeat  on  the  Turkish  armies  moving  against  him. 
The  Emperor  Joseph  sent  him  shortly  before  the 
Austrian  declaration  of  war  against  the  Porte  a 
large  silver  cross,  under  an  armed  escort  of  2600 
men.  MahmQd  entertained  the  deputation  at  a 
splendid  banquet,  and  had  them  murdered  in  their 
cups;  this  bold  exploit  he  turned  to  such  good 
account  in  Constantinople  that  the  Sultan,  under 
threat  of  war  from  his  northern  neighbours, 
assented  to  his  pardon  (1787).  A  year  later  it  is 
‘All  Pash*  who  is  seeking  to  negotiate  because 
of  his  elevation  to  be  ruling  prince  of  Albania, 
but  on  this  occasion  the  negotiations  arc  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  Russian  commandcr-in-chicf  Po¬ 
temkin.  Soon  after  this  the  Christiarf  Albanians 
of  Süll,  who  for  over  a  century  had  led  an  in¬ 
dependent  life  in  their  inaccessible  and  rather 
unproductive  region,  entered  into  similar  intrigues. 
They  joined  in  April  of  1790  the  deputation  from 
the  Greek  Islands  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  request 
of  the  Empress  Catharine  a  ruler  for  their  de¬ 
vastated  native  country.  Not  till  1803  did  cAlI 
Pasha  of  Tepedelen  succeed  in  driving  the  Süliöts 
out  of  the  land. 

We  are  now  verging  on  the  epoch  when  the 
old-Hcllenic  element  rose  in  rebellion  against  its 
Osmanli  oppressors.  This  is  now  meet  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  mention  of  the  Amauts  who  were 
settled  in  Greece  and  had  played  so  eminent  a 
part  in  these  wars.  The  immigration  which  had 
continued  for  centuries  of  T<<sk  Albanians  into 
Hellas  had  in  no  wise  stopped  since  the  bloody 
war  with  the  K&pQdin  Pa?ha  Qhäzt  Hasan  in  the 
year  1779,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  xix. 
century  a  fifth  of  the  population  of  Greece  was 


composed  of  Albanians,  who  to  the  number  of 
200  000  persons  formed  separate  groups  In  the 
larger  part  of  Boeotia,  the  whole  of  Attica,  Me- 
garis,  Corinth,  Salamis,  Arcadia  and  almost  the 
whole  of  Achaia;  they  preferred  the  mountains 
and  the  low  lands,  whilst  in  the  towns  trades 
and  crafts  as  a  rule  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks.  On  the  islands  Poros,  Hydra  and  Spezzä 
all  the  inhabitants  were  Albanians,  Hydra  alone 
counting  40000,  and  being  bold,  contented  sea¬ 
faring  people  amassed  extraordinary  riches  in  a 
few  decades.  The  islanders  of  Hydra  and  Spezzä 
had  to  provide  a  number  of  sailors  for  the  Tur¬ 
kish  navy,  and  maintain  them  during  their  term 
of  service. 

The  warlike  nature  of  the  Muhammadan  and 
Christian  Albanians  brought  it  about  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Greek  rising  they  cooperated 
with  the  Greeks  in  resolute  fashion,  and  made 
ample  contribution  towards  the  liberation  of  the 
Hellenic  nation.  After  he  had  masqueraded  for 
more  than  half  a  century  before  the  world  as  a 
defiant  rebel  CAU  df  Yânia  felt  his  position  grow 
daily  more  insecure.  As  it  was  he,  the  Muham¬ 
madan  Albanian,  who  emboldened  the  Greek  re¬ 
volutionaries  centralised  in  Roumania  by  his  illu¬ 
sory  representations  and  kept  the  spirit  of  unrest 
awake  in  Morea  also,  so  was  it  the  Christian 
Albanians  of  Süll  who  first  unfolded  (Dec.,  1820) 
the  banner  of  freedom  from  Osmanli  domination 
and  thus  made  the  prelude  to  the  Greek  war  of 
liberation  which  broke  out  four  months  later.  The 
fact  of  ‘All  being  able  to  hold  out  until  February, 
1822,  in  his  fortress  at  Yânia  promoted  in  re¬ 
markable  fashion  the  plans  of  the  champions  of 
liberty. 

Whilst  the  Tosks  had  become  deeply  involved 
in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  the  Ghegs  were  also 
brought  into  sympathy  by  the  prevailing  insta¬ 
bility  of  the  situation. 

The  merchant  marine  of  the  people  of  Dul- 
cigno  perished  almost  utterly  in  the  unequal  fight 
with  the  enthusiastic  Greeks.  Further,  Mustafa 
of  the  famous  Büshät-family  availed  himself  of 
the  straits  in  which  the  Porte  had  laboured,  since 
the  extermination  of  the  Janizaries  to  press  more 
and  more  shameless  demands.  In  1828  he  delayed 
joining  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  then  when  the 
two  powers  had  concluded  an  armistice  he  made 
bold  on  his  own  responsibility  to  renew  the  hosti¬ 
lities.  After  the  declaration  of  peace  he  contrived 
to  muster  round  his  colours  a  line  of  Roumelian 
Pashas.  The  Porte  was  compelled  to  despatch 
(1830)  against  him  its  most  capable  general,  the 
Grand  Wazlr  Mclimed  Reshld  Pasha,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  totally  defeating  (1831)  Mustafa  at 
Perlepe  and  compelling  him  to  capitulate  (1832) 
in  IshV^dra.  With  Mustafa  the  line  of  native 
governors  in  Albania  became  extinct. 

The  activity  of  ‘All  and  the  masters  of  BQsh&t 
has  special  importance  also  on  the  side  of  social 
development,  in  that  so  far  as  they  could  they 
cleared  away  the  Albanian  custom  according  to 
which  every  town  was  a  state  and  every  home  a 
fortress,  and  thus  terminated  for  Albania  its  me¬ 
diaeval  age.  Mchmcd  Reshld  Pasha  gave  the  finish¬ 
ing  blow  to  the  last  remains  of  local  indepen¬ 
dence  in  the  central  part  of  the  country,  so 
thoroughly  indeed  that  for  decades  after  every 
innovation  was  traceable  to  bim,  the  “Sadr-1 
a  ?am  . 
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With  the  six.  cent,  there  dawned  also  a  rosier 
day  for  the  Christians  in  Albania.  Previously 
those  of  them  living  in  or  near  the  towns  had 
had  occasion  to  groan  under  sore  vexations;  their 
clergy  had  sometimes  been  hanged  as  common 
criminals  because  of  trifling  misdemeanours  against 
the  public  law  of  the  State  and  Islam.  When 
the  Turkish  maxims  of  state  came  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  xviii.  cent  under  humaner  revi¬ 
sion  the  Christian  Albanians  were  able  to  breathe 
freely  again.  It  resulted  in  the  approximation  of 
the  two  creeds.  The  lords  of  Büghät  and  c All  of 
Tepedelcn  relied  for  the  defence  of  their  autho¬ 
rity  on  Christians  as  much  as  on  Muhammadans. 
But  these  events  were  only  the  overture  to  reli¬ 
gious  equality  which  was  the  more  firmly  secured 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Janizaries.  Since  the 
overthrow  of  cAlI  and  Mustafa  of  Büshät  the  Mu¬ 
hammadans  in  Albania  have  been  no  less  liable 
to  taxation  than  the  Christians,  the  latter,  indeed, 
had  after  1832  the  advantage  in  that  they  were 
exempted  almost  without  exception  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  service  which  has  proved  very  severe  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  wars.  The  reforms  and  the 
taxation  both  of  the  Muhammadans  and  of  the 
Christian  mountain-clans  who  in  many  respects 
had  hitherto  been  independent  could  not  be  effected 
all  at  once  in  so  broken  and  mountainous  a 
country.  The  disputes  between  the  authorities  and 
the  tribes  lasted  for  decades.  Serious  revolts  on 
the  part  of  the  Muhammadans  fall  to  be  recorded 
especially  for  the  years  1835,  1843-1844,  and 
1847.  Further  in  1854  there  were  bloody  conflicts 
with  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Lower-VassöviC  on 
the  Montenegrin  frontier  on  the  occasion  of  the 
collection  of  the  taxes,  but  these  ended  with  the 
defeat  of  the  tribe  and  its  submission  to  the  laws 
of  the  state. 

During  the  last  Russo-Turkish  war  (1877-1878) 
the  Catholic  and  orthodox  mountain-clans  refused, 
notwithstanding  pressing  suggestions  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians,  to  take  up  arms  against 
their  sovereign,  the  Sultan.  Russia  avenged  her¬ 
self  at  the  Berlin  Congress  by  providing  for  the 
conquered  Servians  and  the  victorious  Montene¬ 
grins  at  Turkey's  expense  and  also  obtained  for 
them  many  Slavic  and  Albanian  districts:  viz., 
Ivränya,  Kürshünll  and  Leskovät  for  Servia,  the 
districts  of  the  Vassöviö,  Höttl,  KlümentI  and 
IsVriell  for  Montenegro.  Now  for  the  first  time 
Muhammadan  and  Christian  tribes  were  seen  united 
in  one  Albanian  league  which  claimed  to  represent 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  their  nationality.  Servia 
retained  her  three  districts,  whilst  Montenegro, 
which  possessed  also  Podgoritza  and  Antivàri, 
was  given  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  hers 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  Muhammadan  Dulcigno. 
Before  the  Albanians  would  submit  to  this  par¬ 
celling  of  their  country  they  had  to  be  brought 
under  subjection  by  campaigns  expressly  under¬ 
taken  in  1880  and  1881  by  Der  wish  Pasha. 

Changes  especially  in  the  system  of  taxation 
repeatedly  led  later  to  serious  dissensions  with 
the  Porte.  In  1902  ShemsI  Pasha  found  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  restoring  peace  at  ßjäkova. 
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in  the  anonymous  book  of  Th.  A.  Ippen,  No¬ 
vi  bazar  und  Kosovo.  Das  alte  Rascien  (Vienna, 
1892). 

For  the  History  see  C.  du  Cange,  Illyricum 
vêtus  et  novum,  1746;  Thunmann,  Untersu¬ 
chungen  über  die  Geschichte  der  osteuropäischen 
Völker,  I.  Teil  (Leipzig,  1774);  G.  Nicoclès, 
De  Albanensium  sive  Schkipetar  origine  et  pro- 
sapiä  (Göttingen,  1855);  D.  Urquhart,  The 
Spirit  of  the  East,  2  vols.  (London,  1838); 
XpovoypotÇf*  rffC  'llrttpov  ovrrtTaypévn  bxà  n. 
A.  n.,  2  vols.  (Athens,  1856-1857);  J.  P.  Fall- 
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mercy  er,  Dt  albanesisbke  Element  in  Griechen • 
Und,  (Munich,  1857,  i860  a.  1861). 

(K.  Süssheim.) 

ARPA  (t.),  barley,  barley-corn,  as 
weight  =s  »/,  ff  abba  [q.r.]. 

ARPALUf,  a  term,  techn.  from  the  age  of 
Feudalism  in  Turkey,  denotes  properly  “Barley- 
money”.  There  was  understood  by  it  an  extra¬ 
allowance  made  to  a  deserving  official,  really  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  costs  of  fodder  for 
the  horses  he  was  required  to  keep.  In  ancient 
time  there  were  no  actual  investitures  with  fiefs 
under  the  name  Arpalik,  and  an  Arpalik  amounted 
at  most  to  19999  Akte  (cf.  KoCi  Beg,  Constan¬ 
tinople  1303,  p.  17  zss  Zeitschr,  d.  Deutsch .  Mor¬ 
gen/.  G  esc  lisch.,  xv.,  278).  This  custom  was  de¬ 
parted  from  later.  Persons  already  invested  with 
a  fief  could  receive  a  second  as  Arpalik  in  in¬ 
crease  of  their  income.  And  thus  it  could  be 
given  not  only  to  Sipähi  but  also  to  ‘Ulamä5. 
Cf.  Tischendorf,  Das  Lehnswesen  in  den  most. 
Staaten  (Leipzig,  1872),  p.  126,  N°.  64  and 
Belin  in  the  Journ .  Asiat,,  Série  2,  îv.,  493,  N.  4. 

(F.  Giese.) 

cARRADA  (a.),  a  kind  of  Ballista,  the  same 
indeed  as  was  called  by  the  Romans  Onager. 
It  is  really  a  loan-word  from  the  Aramaic,  though 
Fraenkel  has  not  accepted  it. 

ARRAQjAN,  town  in  Färs  (Pcrsis).  According 
to  the  Arabic  authors  it  was  founded  by  the 
Säsänid  king,  Kawädh  i-  (488,  496 — 531),  who 
settled  there  the  prisoners  of  war  from  Amid 
(Diyärbakr)  and  MaiyäfärikTn,  and  gave  to  the 
new  settlement  the  official  name  Weh  Ämid-i 
Kawädh  =  “Good  (or  Bettcr)-Ämid  of  Kawadh”, 
run  together  and  arahicised  into  Wämkubädh  or 
usually  simply  Amid-Kubädh  (thus  would  Mar- 
quart  emend  in  'fabarl,  i.,  887,  ult.;  888,  ,). 
home  Arabic  writers  have  erroneously  given  to 
Arradjän  the  name  Abar(z)kubädh ,  which  was 
borne  by  a  district  and  a  town  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Ahwaz  (KhUzistän);  sec  also  supra, 
art.  AüARJfOfiALUb  In  any  case,  the  name 
which  is  in  common  use,  Arradjän,  comes  from 
an  older  town  which  existed  before  the  new  one 
founded  by  Kawädh. 

In  the  Arabic  mediaeval  age  Arradjän  was  a 
very  frequently  mentioned  frontier-town  of  Fttrs 
against  Ahwflz,  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  vii. 
(xiii.)  cent,  was  the  capital  of  the  most  westerly 
of  the  five  provinces  of  Färs;  a  part  of 'the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Arradjän  belonged  earlier  not  to  Färs 
but  to  (ChQzistän  (cf.  Ibn  Faklh,  p.  199,  4;  Mu- 
kaddasl,  p,  42 1,  fr,),  Arab  geographers  describe 
Arradjän  as  a  large  place  with  excellent  bazaars, 
which  manufactured  much  soap,  grew  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  corn,  possessed  numerous  date-  and  olive 
plantations,  and  was  considered  to  have  one  of 
the  healthiest  situations  of  the  “hot  land”  (Garm- 
slr).  The  rise  of  the  Assassins  portended  its  de¬ 
cline;  for  they  seized  possession  of  several  strong¬ 
holds  on  the  neighbouring  hills  and  from  there 
made  frequent  plundering  raids  on  the  town  and 
its  adjacent  district,  and  finally  took  it  in  the 
vii.  (xiii.)  cent.  Arradjän  never  recovered  from 
the  horrors  of  this  conquest.  The  inhabitants 
emigrated  mostly  to  the  neighbouring  town,  Bih- 
babän,  which  succeeded  Arradjän  as  capital  of 
the  province. 

According  to  the  Arab  geographers  Arradjän 
lay  on  the  road  leading  from  gJblräz  to  (lräk 


(Babylonia),  37  miles  distant  from  Shtris  and 
Snk  al-AhwRx  (or,  al-Ahwlz,  q.  ▼.),  and  a  day's 
journey  from  the  Persian  Gulf;  it  was  situated 
on  the  river  Tib,  which  here  formed  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  Firs  and  wl-Ahwaz.  C.  de  Bode  has 
discovered  the  ruins  of  Arradjän;  they  lie  a  little 
under  310  40'  N.  Lat.  and  $o'lte  E.  Long. 
(Greenw.).  The  site  is  called  to  day  Arredjân  or 
Arghän;  Mustawfl  shows  that  the  latter  (Arghän 
or  Arjchan)  was  the  form  in  popular  use  at  the 
beginning  of  the  viii.  (xiv.)  cent.  The  the 
modern  Äb-i-Kurdistän,  was  then  called  after  it, 
and  still  is  occasionally  (cf.  P.  Schwarz.  Iran  tm 
Mittelalter  nach  den  arab,  Geogr.,  i.  6.  N.  l), 
Äb-i  Arghän  (cf.  ‘All  b.  Yard's  Zafar  Nlme,  Bibl. 
Indica,  i.,  600).  The  site  of  the  ruins,  according 
to  the  communications  of  their  latest  visitor  (Herz- 
feld),  is  2  good  hours  to  the  East  of  BihbahSn,  Beh- 
bahan,  now  pronounced  BeibUn),  on  a  canal  leading 
out  of  the  Äb-i  Kurdistän,  and  forms  an  almost 
rectangular  plain  of  ruin  3930  X  2^20  ft**  close 
by  the  foot  of  the  Kuh-i  Behbehän.  In  a  gorge 
in  the  latter  bitumen  (Mümiyä)  is  found,  which 
is  used  as  a  precious  remedy,  a  fact  previously 
mentioned  by  Kazwlnl  (ii.,  94,  160).  Close  to 
Arradjän  two  famous  bridges  whose  ruins  still 
exist  led  across  the  Täb  in  the  middle  Ages. 

Bibliography,  Yakut,  Mti'djam  (ed.  Wiis- 
tenf.),  i.,  193 — 195;  G.  le  Strange,  The  Lands 
of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge,  I9°5)i 
p.  247,  248,  268 — 270;  Nöldeke,  Gesch.  d, 
Perser  u,  Araber  zur  Zeit  der  Sasaniden,  p.  1 3, 
N.  2,  138,  146;  Marquart,  Eränsahr  n.  d, 
Geogr,  d.  Pseudo  Moses-Xorenacci  =  Abh,  der 
Gotting.  Geellsch,  d,  lVissensch,,  N.  F.,  iii., 
Nd.  2  (1901),  p.  41  et  seq,\  P.  Schwarz,  Iran 
im  Mittelalter,  nach  den  arab.  Geogr.,  i.  (Leip¬ 
zig),  P-  2  **  5  e*  seq.  ;  K.  Ritter.  Erd¬ 

kunde,  ix.,  136,  145;  C.  de  Bode,  Travels  in 
Luristan  and  Arabistan  (London,  1845),  i, 
295  et  scq.\  E.  Herzfcid  in  Peterman's  Geogr, 
Mit  teil.  1907,  p.  81-82;  also  in  Klio,  viii.,  8. 

(Streck.) 

cARRAF  (a.),  seer,  one  who  can  discover 
what  has  been  hidden  or  stolen.  Cf.  Goldziher, 
Abhandlungen  zur  arab.  Philologie,  i.,  25  N. 

ARRAN,  frequently  written  al-Rln,  —  Arabic 
name  for  ancient  Albania  (Armenian  Alvankc)\ 
later  Greek  writers  also  call  the  country  Ariania 
instead  of  Albania,  and  the  people  Arianoi  in¬ 
stead  of  Albanoi  ;  according  to  Marquart  ( ErUnJahr , 
p.  117)  these  terms  as  well  as  the  later  Arabic 
name  of  the  country  are  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
Persian  form  of  the  name  Aran.  As  in  ancient 
time  under  the  name  Albania  so  under  the  name 
Arrän  originally  the  whole  region  from  Derbend 
in  the  North-East  to  Tiflis  in  the  West  and  the 
A  raxes  in  the  South  and  South-West  was  com¬ 
prised  (cf.  IstakhrT,  ed.  de  Goeje,  p.  190).  Later 
writers  denote  by  the  name  “Arrän”  merely  the 
land  “between  Shirwän  and  Ädharbaidjän”  (thus 
YäkUt,  ii.,  132,  5)  or  “from  the  bank  of  the 
Araxes  to  the  Kura,  between  the  two  rivers” 
(thus  Hamd  Alläh  Kazwlnl  in  Schefer,  Siyâsat 
Käme,  Supplement,  p.  226).  The  town  of  Partav 
(among  the  Arabs,  Bardha'a),  on  the  Tcrter  (in 
Yäknt,  i.,  560,  ;  IharÜJör),  not  far  from  where  it 
discharges  into  the  Kura,  which  in  the  vi.  cent. 
A.  D.  had  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  capital 
Kcawalak  (in  Ptolemy  Chabala,  in  Pliny  Cabalaca, 
among  the  Arabs  Kabala)  is  described  also  by 
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Um  Arab«  as  Um  capital  of  Arrftn  and  the  largest 
town  la  the  whole  of  Caucasia.  In  the  iv.  (x.) 
cent  Arrtni*  Le.  Albanian,  was  still  spoken  in 
the  district  around  Bardh«ca  (cf.  Isjakbrl,  ed.  de 
Goeje,  p.  192,  9).  Albanian  Christianity  had  not 
yet  been  finally  driven  out  of  Albania  by  Islfim; 
according  to  Mu^addasI  (cd.  de  Goeje,  p.  376,  6— s) 
Christians  formed  the  majority  of  the  population 
in  the  towns  of  Shftberftn  (now  in  ruins  about 
1$  mis.  south-east  of  the  modem  Kuba)  and 
Shakk!  (now  Nükhi).  Nor  had  the  Albanian 
Church  surrendered  her  claims  to  indépendance 
of  the  Armenian  Mother-Church. 

Arrftn  was  conquered  in  the  time  of  *001*050 
(644 — 656  A.  D.)  by  Salmftn  Ion  Kablca  al-Bihilf, 
but  was  frequently  punished  later  by  the  Khazar. 
The  oldest  Arabic  coins  stamped  in  Arrftn  date 
from  the  year  90  (708-709).  The  country  was 
united  with  the  other  Arab  possessions  in  Cau¬ 
casia  under  one  governor,  Armenia  (Armlniya) 
being  the  name  usually  given  to  the  districts  so 
united  although  the  governors  resided  mostly  in 
Bardhaca  as  the  largest  town.  The  ancient  dynasty 
of  the  Albanian  kings  had  by  then  .  been  long 
extinguished;  the  Persian  house  of  the  Mihrakan, 
which  had  been  established  here  towards  the  end 
of  the  vi.  cent.  A.  D.  and  had  accepted  Christia¬ 
nity  some  decades  later,  appears  to  have  ruled 
only  a  part  of  the  land.  In  the  Arabic  period  the 
sphere  of  these  princes,  who  bore  the  Persian 
title  Irftnshih,  was  distinguished  from  Shirwftn 
(written  by  the  Arabs  also  Sbarwftn,  by  the  Per¬ 
sians  later  usually  Shirwan),  the  sphere  of  the 
ählrwanshäh  (i.  e.  the  land  between  the  Kura  and 
the  Caspian  Sea).  The  Iranshih  is  also  called 
“Bajrlk  (i.  e.  Patrikios)  of  Arrftn”  (Ya^Qbl,  ed. 
Houtsma,  ii.,  562).  The  last  prince  of  the  house 
of  the  Mihrakan,  Waraz-Trdat,  was  murdered  by 
his  relative  Nerseh  (Arab.  Narsï,  ibid.)  in  the 
year  821-822  A.  D.  In  the  reign  of  Muctasim 
(833 — 842  A.  D.)  the  governor  Afühln  was  routed 
by  Sahl  Ibn  Sunbâ;,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  Arran  (Ya'köbl,  ii.,  579;  BalâdhurI,  ed.  de 
Goçje,  p.  21 1);  this  same  Sahl,  however,  soon 
after  (223  =  837  838)  performed  a  great  service 
to  the  Arab  government  by  surrendering  Bâbek, 
and  in  return  was  confirmed  as  Batrfk  by  the 
Caliph  (Tabari,  ed.  de  Goeje,  iii.,  1232).  In  the 
history  of  Albania  by  Moses  Kalankatvacci  (Russ, 
transi,  by  Patkanian,  St.  Petersburg,  1861,  p.  266) 
Sahl  is  designated  as  Irinshih  (Arm.  Efan&hahik). 

Mas'üdl  ( Murïïdj,  ii.,  69)  tells  us  that  in  his 
time,  therefore  shortly  before  332  =  943*944  the 
Irftnshah  Muhammad  Ibn  Yazld  made  himself 
master  of  the  land  of  Shlrwän  after  the  death  of 
the  ShlrwansJjah  CAII  b.  al-llaitham,  and  took  the 
title  of  Shlrwinshih  ;  this  same  Muhammad  b. 
Yazid  on  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law  or  his 
son-in-law  (Sahr)  cAbd  Allah  (according  to  the 
Paris  Edition;  some  Mss.  have  cAbd  al-Malik; 
according  to  the  coins  Haitham  Ibn  Muhammad 
ruled  in  Derbend  in  the  year  330  =  941-642)  Ibn 
Hiahäm,  Prince  of  Derbend,  annexed  this  town 
to  his  province  ( Murüijj,  ii.,  5).  In  this  way  all 
the  parts  of  ancient  Albania  would  have  been 
politically  reunited;  but  Masc£ldi’s  information  is 
not  confirmed  from  any  other  source.  Ibn  Haw- 
V&1  (ed.  de  Goeje,  pp.  250,  254)  mentions  a 
Ühlrwanshàh  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Azdi,  con-  1 
temporary  of  the  ruler  of  Ädharbaidjän  Marzbftn  1 
Ibn  Muhammad  (died  346=957-958),  but  he 


alio  ha«  no  mention  elsewhere;  how  far  his  pro- 
I  vince  extended  towards  the  West  is  not  stated  by 
1  Ibn  Hawfcal.  During  the  following  centuries  Arran 
remained  politically  separate  from  Shirwftn  and 
was  ruled  by  a  dynasty  of  Kurdish  origin,  the 
Shaddädids  (Band  Shaddid).  The  capital  of  the 
1  country  at  that  time  was  Gandja  (the  modem 
Jelisawetpol);  the  old  capital  Bardhaca  had  had 
fearful  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Russians  in 
the  year  332  =  943*944  and  could  not  recover 
from  the  consequences;  Yftknt  describes  Bardh&c* 
as  an  unimportant  village.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  little  important  (not  even  mentioned  by  Ibn 
al-Athlr)  dynasty  of  the  Shnddldids  Arrftn  was 
immediately  annexed  to  Àdbarbaidjàn  and  has 
since  had  no  ruling-house  of  its  own;  as  in 
Adharbaidjln,  Shirwftn  and  Derbend  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  since  the  time  of  the  Scldjaks  gradually 
grown  Turkish;  since  the  period  of  the  Mongols 
the  southern  portion  of  the  country  has  been  usually 
designated  by  the  Turkish  name  Karabftgh.  By 
that  time  the  name  Arrftn  was  retained  really 
only  as  a  literary  tradition. 

For  the  later  fortunes  of  the  country  see  gancja. 

Bibliography :  A.  Manandian,  Beiträge 
tur  albanische n  Geschichte  (Diss.),  Leipzig,  1897; 
J.  Marquart,  Eränlahr  nach  der  Geographie  des 
Ps.  Moses  Xorenafiy  Berlin,  1901  (Abh.  der 
Kon .  Ges.  des  Wiss.  tu  Göttingen ,  phil.-hist . 
Klasse ,  N,  /\,  vol.  iii,  N°.  2),  p.  Il6  et  seq.\ 
and  Osteuropäische  und  ostasiatische  St  r ei/t  tige 
(Leipzig,  1903),  p.  457  et  tej. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

ARSENAL,  a  word  adopted  by  the  European 
languages  from  the  Arabic  Dar  al-  $anca.  Cf. 
Ducange  under  darsena ,  Dozy-Engelmann,  Glos¬ 
saire  des  mots  espagnols  etcn  p.  205  et  seq. 

AR§H  (a.)  denotes  in  the  Muslim  Books  of 
Law  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  wounds  or 
injuries;  its  amount  is  accurately  determined  for 
any  given  case.  If  the  injuries  be  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  as  to  leave  retaliation  possible,  often  the 
full  blood-money  for  murder  (. Diya )  must  be 
paid,  in  other  cases  only  a  fixed  part  of  it  Cf. 
diva  und  hukUma. 

Bibliography:  The  chapter  on  “Blood- 
money  and  compensations  for  injuries  inflicted” 
in  the  Books  of  Fikh;  E.  Sachau,  Muhamm. 

I  Recht  nach  sehafiitischer  Lehre ,  pp.  788,  792. 

(Th.  W.  Jjjyniioll.) 
cAR§iJ,  throne.  [See  KURsl.) 

ARSÜIN  (Arsuun)  (t.),  eil. 

ARSLÀN  (t.),  lion;  also  frequently  appear« 
as  a  Turkish  proper-name. 

ARSLAN  b.  SEi.pjUif  was  the  oldest  son 
of  SeldjQk,  the  ancestor  of  the  ScldjaV*,  and« 
appears  to  be  identical  with  Isrft’ll,  who  in  other 
sources  is  named  as  such.  Sometimes  the  name 
Paighu  precedes  that  of  Arslftn,  this  name  how¬ 
ever  appears  also  in  connection  with  another  son 
Musft.  In  the  part  of  Baiha^Ps  history  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  mentioned.  In  the  biblical  names  of  Sei« 
djuk’s  sons,  (Israel,  Ml  kill,  Mttsft  and  Yunos;  the 
latter  is  not  mentioned  in  all  the  sources)  there 
seems  to  be  retained  a  reminiscence  of  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  once  was  wide-spread  among  the 
Turkish  tribes  in  Semiryetchcnsk,  a  fact  of  which 
the  Syro-Ncstorian  Tomb-inscriptions  published 
by  Chwolson  bear  evidence.  Cf.  Barthold  in  the 
Zapiski  wostol .  otd.  imper .  russk.  ar^&eol '.  obs^l^ 
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1694,  p.  18  ti  seq.  According  to  Muhammadan 
tradition  however  SeldjOk  was  a  convert  to  lslOm. 
However  that  may  be,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
iv.  (x.)  cent,  we  find  the  SeldjQk*  settled  in  NQr 
Bukhara,  with  Arslan  apparently  head  of  the 
family  and  having  at  his  disposal  a  large  number 
of  cavalry,  dangerous  guests,  of  whom  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  princes  would  gladly  be  rid  when  they 
could  not  utilise  them  against  their  enemies. 
When  MahmQd  the  Qhaznawid  came  in  416 
(1025)  to  Transoxania  he  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  Karakhsnid  Ksdir  Khan,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  matter  of  the  Seldjüks  was  discussed 
and  MahmQd. formed  the  plan,  which  was  only 
carried  out  some  years  later,  about  420  (1029), 
of  capturing  Arslan  and  disbanding  his  Turkish 
soldiers.  The  disorganised  remnant  then  settled 
in  Kborftsln  and  was  kept  in  check  through  their 
captive  chief.  The  plan  seemed  cleverly  concei¬ 
ved,  but,  as  is  well  known,  was  fateful  for  the 
Qhaznawids,  for  the  Turkish  brigands  who  settled 
in  Klwräsan  here  began  robbing  and  plundering 
and  could  not  be  held  in  subjection,  since  they 
were  again  and  again  reinforced  by  new  troops 
which  crossed  the  Oxus,  and  had  no  care  for  the 
captive  Arslan.  He  was  kept  in  custody  in  the 
fortress  of  Kalindjar  until  his  death  which  pro¬ 
bably  occurred  in  the  year  427  (1035-1036).  Of 
bis  two  sons,  Kutulmish  (q.  v.),  founder  of  the 
Seldjnks  of  Asia  Minor,  is  the  better  known. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tomb.), 
ix.  266,  323;  Mlrkljond,  Historia  Seldschuki¬ 
darum  (ed.  Vullcrs),  p.  1 7  el  seq.\  Jcurn.  of 
the  Royal  Asiat .  Soc.s  1902,  p.  587;  Barthold, 
Turkestan  w  epokàu  mongolsk .  na&cstw.,  i., 
283  et  seq . 

ARSLAN  b.  Toqurul  b.  Muhammad  Abu  *l- 
Mu?4FFAR,  Rukn  at-Dunya  wa  U-Dln,  the  Sei- 
flak,  reigned  from  555— 571  (x 1 60— 1 175).  Ars¬ 
lan  was  only  a  year  old  when  his  father  Toghrul 
died  (528=  1134),  and  he  was  educated  with  his 
cousin  Malikohàh  b.  Seldjnkshih.  In  540  (1145- 
XI 46)  by  the  command  of  the  Suttan  Mas'ad  both 
were  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Tckrlt,  and 
only  set  at  liberty  again  through  the  Caliph  al- 
MuVtafI  (549  =  1154).  Arslan  then  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  his  step-father,  the  powerful  Atabeg 
lldeglz  [q.  v.],  with  whose  help  he  ascended  the 
throne  after  the  assassination  of  Sulaiminshah 
[q.  v.]  in  the  year  555  (1160).  He  had  of  course 
to  resign  all  pretension  to  real  power  since  that 
was  in  the  hands  of  lldeglz.  When  the  latter  died 
In  568  (1172)  his  son  and  successor  Muhammad 
Pehlewln  [q.  v.]  got  rid  of  the  sickly  Sultan 
(571  —  1178)  by  poison,  as  some  historians  pro- 
pably  rightly  state,  whilst  he  recognised  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  son  Toghrul,  who  was  yet  a  minor,  asSultao. 

Bibliography  :  Ibn  al-Athir  (ed.  Tomb.), 
xi.,  129  et  seq.\  Recueil  de  textes  relat.  a  l'his¬ 
toire  des  Seldj.y  ii.,  236  et  seq.\  Mlrkhond,  His- 
toria  Seldschukidarum  fed.  Vullcrs),  p.  232  et  seq. 

ARSLÄN  ARCHÜN.son  of  t  he  Selfl a fc 
sultan  Alp  Arslän;  on  the  occasion  of  the 
premature  death  of  his  brother  Malik^hsh  (488  = 
1062)  he  took  possession  of  Merv,  Balkh,  Tirmidh, 
NaisSbflr  and  other  towns  of  Khorasin,  and  was 
allowed  at  first  to  hold  them  in  peace  by  Malik- 
Shah's  successor,  Barkiyârûk.  But  this  friendly 
relation  endured  only  as  long  as  Mu’aiyad  al- 
Mulk,  son  of  Nizäm  al-Mulk,  was  Wazlr.  When 
the  latter  was  dismissed,  BarkiySrOk  sent  another 


son  of  Alp  Arslan,  Buribar,  to  Kborlsin.  But  be 
met  with  little  success,  and  was  soon  after  seised 
by  bis  brother  and  strangled  by  bis  command 
(488  ss  1095).  Arslan  Arghan  however  held  sway 
but  a  short  time,  for  In  the  end  of  the  following 
year  (1096)  he  was  stabbed  by  one  of  his  slaves. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.), 
x.,  178  et  seq.\  Recueil  de  textes  relat.  à  t hist, 
des  Seldj U.,  256  et  seq.  ;  Mlrkhond,  Hi 's  toria 
Seldschukidarum  (ed.  Vullers),  p.  154  (136). 
ARSLAN-KüAN,  Muhammad  b.  SulaimAn, 
KarakhSnid,  Prince  of  Transoxania.  His 
father  Sulaiman-Tegln,  grandson  of  the  “great” 
Tamghäsh-Khan  Ibrahim,  had  governed  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  short  time  about  490  (1097)  as  vassal 
of  the  Sultan  Barkiyäruk.  On  the  conquest  of 
Transoxania  by  Kadr-Khän  ßjibra^Il  of  Turkistân 
the  young  Prince  Muhammad  fled  to  Khoràsan; 
after  this  Karäkhänid  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Sultan  Sandjar  the  Prince  was  appointed  ruler  in 
Samarkand  with  the  title  Arslän-Khan  (495  = 
1 1.02)  ;  his  daughter  was  afterwards  married  to  the 
Sultan  Sandjar.  Only  after  a  prolonged  struggle 
did  he  succeed  in  producing  peace  in  the  country; 
several  times  he  had  to  invoke  aid  from  his  son- 
in-law,  who  interned  the  promoters  of  the  sedi¬ 
tions  (both  Turkish  praetorians  and  ecclesiastic 
dignitaries)  in  Merv.  Arslan-£hän  appears  to  have 
done  a  great  deal,  however,  in  furthering  civili¬ 
sation  in  the  country;  in  the  History  of  Bukhara 
(Continuation  of  the  Tdrikhri  NarshohbX)  he  is 
credited  with  erecting  in  this  town  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  buildings  for  the  common  good.  At  the 
same  time  he  procured  an  army  of  12000  Mam- 
lQks  and  made  frequent  expeditions  into  the  land 
of  the  “unbelieving  Turks’*.  In  the  closing  years 
of  his  life  he  had,  owing  to  a  seizure  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  to  associate  his  sons,  first  Nasr,  then  Ah* 
mad,  with  him  as  regents.  From  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  seditious  movements  in  the  country 
acquired  new  strength  ;  Sandjar  again  appeared  in 
the  role  of  peace-maker,  but  not  however,  till 
after  peace  had  actually  been  restored,  and  con¬ 
sequently  was  regarded  by  the  princes  as  a  bur¬ 
densome  ally;  between  his  father-in-law  and  him 
there  were  first  words,  then  open  war;  Samar¬ 
kand  was  besieged  and  taken  in  RabI*  i.,  524 
(month  began  12  Febr.,  1130);  the  ailing  Arslän- 
Khan  was  fetched  out  in  a  litter  to  his  daughter 
and  carried  thence  to  Balkh,  where  he  died  soon 
after  (the  year  of  his  death  is  variously  given: 
524,  525,  also  526)  and  was  buried  in  Merv  in 
a  Madrasa  he  had  himself  erected. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  al-Athlr  (the  accounts 
have  been  compiled  from  various  sources  and 
consequently  show  frequent  contradictions); 
Recueil  de  textes  relatifs  is  l'histoire  des  Seldjou - 
cidcs  (ed.  Houtsma),  ii.  Cf.  also  the  excerpts 
from  various  Mss.-sources  in  Barthold,  Tur¬ 
kestan  im  Zeitalter  des  Mongoleneinf alls ,  Teil  I, 
especially  the  letter  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan 
Sandjar  to  the  clergy  of  Samarkand  during  the 
siege,  p.  25,  26.  (W.  Barthold.) 

ARSLAN-SEAR  b.  KermXn-ShXh,  Muhyi 
*1- 1  slim  wa  *1-Mu5minln,  the  SeldjQk,  Prince  of 
Kermän  495—537  (hoi — 1 142).  The  long  but 
apparently  rather  inactive  reign  of  this  prince  is 
celebrated  as  a  very  fortunate  one;  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  however,  he  fell  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  favourite  wife  ZaitQn  Khatun,  who 
was  desirous  of  securing  the  succession  for  her 
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ton  Kermln-Shäh.  Bat  the  Utter  proring  incom- 
*  patent  an  other  son,  Muhammad,  caused  his  aged 
father  to  be  arrested  and  seated  himself  on  the 
throne.  Arslân-Shâh  died  soon  after,  but  whether 
a  natural  death  remains  uncertain. 

Bibliography :  Recueil  dt  textet  relût .  à 
1*  histoire  des  Seid) .,  i.,  25  et  s  ff.  ;  Zeitsehr.  d. 
Deutsch .  Af or ge  ni.  G  tse  Ilse  h.,  xxix,  374  et  seq. 

ARSLÄN-SHÄH  B.  Mas<Ud,  the  Zengid. 
[See  hür  al-dIn.] 

ARSLÄN-SHÄH  b.  Mas‘üd  b.  IbrAhIm, 
the  Qiaznawid,  ascended  the  throne  on  his 
father*»  death  in  the  year  508  (11x5)  and  imme¬ 
diately  threw  his  brothers  into  prison,  with  the 
exception  of  Behr5m-SHah  [q.  v.J,  who  succeeded 
in  escaping  and  finding  asylum  with  the  Seldjüfc 
Sandjar.  The  latter  supported  his  cause  because 
Behram-Shäh’s  mother,  a  sister  of  Sandjar,  had 
met  with  unworthy  treatment  at  Arslän’s  hands, 
and  on  Arslan*»  refusing  to  give  ear  to  his  repre¬ 
sentations  he  set  out  with  troops  towards  Ghazna, 
which  he  entered  in  510  (l  1 1 7)  along  with  Bch- 
räm-SJhah.  When  he  withdrew  Arslän-Shah,  who 
had  tied  to  Hindustan,  returned  to  Ghazna,  but 
immediately  took  to  flight  when  the  troops  de¬ 
spatched  by  Sandjar  advanced  on  it.  He  was  dis¬ 
covered  however,  and  delivered  a  prisoner  into 
the  hands  of  Behr5m-Shah  and  strangled  by  his 
command  (512  s  11x8). 

Bibliography :  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornb.), 
x.,  353  et  seq,  ;  TabakUt-i  N J//W,  Raverty’s 
translat.  p.  107  et  seq . 

ARSLÄN-SHÄH  B.  Togijrul-ShXH,  tbe 
SeldjQfc,  Prince  of  Kermän,  one  of  the  four 
tons  of  Toghrul-Shäh,  who  contested  the  throne 
after  his  death  (565  =  1170).  He  died  in  the 
year  57a  (1176-1177)« 

Bibliography'.  Recueil  de  textes  relat.  à 
V  histoire  des  Seldj.y  i.,  35  et  seq.;  Zeit  sehr.  d. 
Deutsch .  Aforgenl.  Gesellsch .,  xxxix,  378  et  seq. 
ARSLÄNLI  (t.),  lion-piastre,  ancient  Turkish 
coin.  (See  Ghurush.] 

ARTENA,  Mongolian  dynasty  in  eastern  Asia 
Minor.  The  founder  of  this  dynasty  of  Artena, 
under  the  honorific  title  ‘AlA*  al-Dln,  obtained 
independence  about  the  year  736  (1335-1336) 
after  the  death  of  Ilkhfln  Aba  SacId,  and  reigned 
in  Afcsara,  Kaisarlya,  Siwls,  Amasia,  Giimush- 
kbine  until  about  753  (1352).  His  son  Ghiyatfi 
al-DIn  Muhammad  and  his  grandson  ‘Ala’  al- 
Dln  appear  to  have  ruled  there  after  him  till 
782  (1380). 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Batuta  (Paris) ,  ii. 
286  f.  ;  Ahmed  Tewhld,  Catalogue  des  monnaies 
du  Musée  Impérial ,  iv.  427  f.;  Weil,  Gesch.  der 
Chalifen ,  iv.  346. 

‘ARUBA,  name  of  a  day  of  the  week,  our 
•Friday’*,  in  the  calendar  of  the  ancient  Arabs  in 
pre-Islämic  time.  Doubtless  it  is  the  cereb  of  the 
Hebrews,  having  reference  to  »he  festival  of  the 
Sabbath  customary  among  many  Arabian  tribes. 
‘Aruba  is,  however,  not  of  old-Arabian  but  of 
Aramaic  origin  (Fischer,  Die  altarabischen  Na~ 
men  der  sieben  Wochentage ,  in  the  Zeitschr.  d. 
Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Gesellsch .,  1.  224).  (Mahler.) 

cARÜp  denotes,  according  to  tradition,  the 
pole  which  is  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  tent 
as  its  support.  In  prosody  it  is  applied  to  the 
last  foot  of  the  first  Hemistich,  since  this  is  as 
constant  in  the  middle  of  the  verse  {Bait  al-SAfr) 
the  pole  is  in  the  middle  of  the  tent  ( Bait 


In  thii  sense  ‘Arlkf  it  feminine,  as  It 
‘ Ariel  a  from  which  it  is  derived.  Used  metapho¬ 
rically  it  denotes  simply  prosody  and  versification. 
In  this  meaning  it  has  both  genders,  masculine  (ss 
t/lm)  and  feminine  (=3  $in<fa).  Prosody,  in  the 
widest  sense  Q/lm  al-Shfr),  falls,  according  to 
the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  grammarians  into 
the  Science  of  Metre  Ç/lm  al-cArSd)  and  the 
Science  of  Rhyme  Qllm  al-JjCUfiya).  By  the  former 
Arabic  prosody  proper  is  understood,  which,  like 
that  of  other  languages,  has  to  discover  the  laws 
of  rhythm  in  the  structure  of  verses.  Arab  philo¬ 
logists  frequently  compare  the  Science  of  ‘Arad 
to  a  balance,  and  define  it  then  as  the  science 
of  the  principles  by  means  of  which  the  right 
metres  (Wazn)  used  in  poetry  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  false.  The  etymology  of  the  name  ‘Arü<jl 
is  not  clear,  and  native  grammarians  have  nothing 
satisfactory  to  offer.  According  to  one  prosody  is 
called  ‘Arad  because  the  verse  is  constructed  on 
its  analogy  {ytfrad*  Qalaihi)\  according  toothers  it 
is  because  al-Khalll  developed  it  in  Mekka,  which 
city  had  an  epithet  al-'Arüd;  while  yet  others, 
with  whom  Lane  agrees,  hold  it  is  because  of 
the  transferred  application  of  the  term  for  the 
last  foot  of  the  first  hemistich,  i.  e.  the  most  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  verse,  first  to  the  whole  verse, 
and  then  to  the  science  of  verses  in  general. 
Jacob  ( Studien  in  arab.  Dichter ny  p.  180)  ad¬ 
duces  in  explanation  of  the  name  the  passage  in 
the  Dlw&n  of  the  Hudhailites  (95,  ,6)  in  which 
the  poem  is  compared  to  an  obstinate  she-camel 
(cArud),  which  the  poet  tames.  Arabic  is  the  only 
Semitic  language  which  can  show  metre  proper, 
and  grammarians  early  applied  much  logical  acumen 
to  the  development  of  an  extremely  subtle  me¬ 
trical  system.  The  principles  of  the  native  system 
of  Arabic  prosody  are  as  follows: 

Every  verse  in  the  final  analysis  consists  of 
•quiescent’*,  i.  e.  vowelless,  and  “moved”,  i.  e. 
vocalised  consonants,  through  the  union  of  which 
there  arise  the  constituent  elements  of  the  foot, 
the  Asbab  (Sing.  Sabab  =  rope)  and  the  Aw  tad 
(Sing.  Watad=  peg);  these  names  like  most  of 
the  metrical  terminology  have  been  borrowed  from 
Beduin-life,  and  especially  from  the  tent.  At  least 
4  such  combinations  of  consonants  can  be  dist¬ 
inguished:  Sabab  khaflf  (light  S.),  e.  g.  ka-d% 
Sabab  (&akil  (heav#  S.),  e.  g.  la-ka,  Watad  mafrûk 
(separated  W.),  e.  g.  wa-k-ta,  and  Wata/madjmi? 
(united  W.),  e.  g.  wa-ka-d.  The  further  combina¬ 
tions  of  more  than  2  and  3  consonants  (the 
Fa^ila  jughrä  and  kubrâ)  can  be  divided  into 
Asbab  and  Awlad.  Through  certain  combinations 
of  these  elements  arise  the  8  primary  feet  of  the 
Arabic  verse.  Each  foot  is  called  Djud  or  also 
Tapll ;  this  latter  term  it  receives  from  regard 
to  the  formation  of  the  names  of  the  normal  feet. 
The  feet,  that  is,  like  the  paradigms  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  forms,  are  expressed  in  certain  voces  me- 
moriabiles  by  means  of  /-'-/  and  the  7  added 
letters.  The  following  are  the  8  primary  feet: 
I.  faciiluny  2.  f  d'Hun,  3.  mafailun ,  4.  /öl  i  latum , 
5.  musta/ilun ,  6.  maf'ülöitu ,  7.  mufa  alatun,  &. 
mutaftfilun.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  3  let¬ 
ters  of  prolongation  AliJ \  Wäw  and  Y3  are  regarded 

here  as  quiescent  consonants,  the  syllable  fë  (13} 

?,  g.  thus  representing  a  Sabab  bAaflf.  Some 
prosodists  suppose  there  ore  10  primary  feet  be- 
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cause  of  the  two  possible  divisions  of  the  feet  4. 
and  5.  into  different  Asbab  and  Aw  fad  (Ja-ila- 
tun  y  f Tula»  tun  ;  mus-taf*ilun ,  musHafi-lun). 
These  being  really  parts  of  every  verse  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  alterations  which  are  constantly 
occurring,  Zihafat  (relaxations)  and  c/4r/  (Sing. 
c///a,  illness).  Zihafat  consist  of  alterations  which 
the  Sabab  experiences  in  its  second  letter.  There 
are  12  of  them  (with  a  technical  term  for  each), 
which  the  poet  can  utilise  at  will  in  individual 
feet.  Khabn  e.  g.  consists  in  the  suppression  of 
the  second  consonant  of  a  foot  when  it  is  quies¬ 
cent,  thus  changing  the  primary  foot  mus-taf^ilun 
first  into  mu*taf~iluny  and  then,  since  this  form 
is  linguistically  impossible,  into  the  metrical  equi¬ 
valent  tna-fa-ilun\  the  same  form  also  arises  e. g. 
through  the  operation  of  the  ZihUfa  called  Kabd , 
i.  e.  the  suppression  of  the  fifth  consonant  of  a 
foot  when  it  is  quiescent,  upon  the  primary  foot 
mafa-4luny  where  the  quiescent  Y3  (CJ  =  ciy  /) 
is  then  dropped.  —  </lla  on  the  other  hand  is 
found  only  at  the  end  of  the  last  foot  of  a  hemis¬ 
tich;  it  arises  through  addition  to  ( Ziyada )  or 
omission  from  (Sakf)  Sabab  and  Watad\  accord¬ 
ingly  3  -f-  10  z//äl  are  distinguished.  If  there  is 
an  c///<x  in  the  first  verse  of  a  poem,  it  must,  in 
contrast  to  Zihafay  be  continued  through  the  whole 
poem.  TadhyM  c.  g.  consists  in  the  addition  of  a 
quiescent  consonant  to  the  Watad  tnadjmïf,  mus - 
taf-ilun  becoming  mus-taf-Kilan\  Iladhf,  on  the 
other  hand,  e.  g.,  denotes  the  omission  of  a  Sabab 
bÂaflfy  ma-fä-'i-lun  becoming  tnaffi  which  is 
metrically  equivalent  to  ff'ûlun,  An  accurate 
knowledge  of  this  subtle  metrical  terminology  is 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  Arab  pro- 
sodists  and  scholiasts,  and  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  larger  treatises  on  the  science  of  cArQd  (see 
Bibliography), 

Through  the  application  of  different  Zihafat 
and  * liai  to  the  10  primary  feet  there  arises  a 
large  number  of  possible  and  permissible  varia¬ 
tions  of  these;  their  number  varies  between  66 
and  85.  Only  then  is  it  possible,  in  the  view  of 
Arab  grammarians,  to  understand  the  metres.  Each 
verse  (Bait)  consists  of  at  least  two  feet  and  falls 
Into  two  hcmistichs  (Shafr  or  Miirf\  the  last 
foot  of  the  first  hemistich  being  called  cAriid , 
that  of  the  second  Qarb,  The  terms  used  to  denote 
the  other  feet  vary,  and  are  mostly  regarded  by 
the  Arabs  as  less  essential  and  called  as  a  whole 
ffa&w  (stuffing).  Through  the  right  scansion 
(  Taktf )  of  the  verse  we  obtain  the  metre  (Bahr), 
According  to  the  common  view  of  the  Arabs 
there  are  16  metres,  which  consist  of  combinations 
of  the  10  primary  feet,  and  their  hemistichs  are 
in  their  normal  form  clearly*  presented  by  the 
Arabs  through  the  following  exceedingly  practical 
mncmonic-verscs  : 

Jawll  :  fiülttn  maffllun  ffulun  maffllun. 
Madid:  ffilâtun  ffilun  f  filât  un . 

BasTt:  mustafilun  ffilun  mustafilun  fa1  il  un, 
Kamil:  mutaffilun  mutaffilun  mutaffilun. 
Wäfir  :  muffalatun  muffalatun  fazülun, 
Hazadj:  maffllun  maffllun, 

Radjas:  mu  stabil  un  mustafilun  mustaf^ilun. 
Ramal:  fa'ilatun  ffilatun  ffilun. 

Sari*:  mustafilun  mustaf'ilun  ffilun. 
Munsarih:  mustafilun  f o' Haiti  mustaf*ilun, 
Khaflf:  fifilatun  mustaf'ilun  fifilatun . 
Mudiri*:  mafifilun  fifilatun, 

Muktadab:  ffilâtu  muftacilun. 


Muditathth:  mustafHlun  ffilatun. 

Mutadlrik:  fifilun  fifilun  fifilun  fifilun . 

MataJj&rib  :  ffülun  fcfUtun  fafUlun  ffülun . 

On  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  the  metres 
the  Arabs  have  made  many  unsatisfactory  conjec¬ 
tures.  The  famous  grammarian  al-&halll  inverted 
a  system  of  five  circles  (DawUUr)  in  order  by 
deducing  one  from  another  to  demonstrate  in  some 
measure  the  ideal  ground-type  of  each  metre. 
About  the  periphery  of  one  circle  there  is  writ¬ 
ten  the  scheme  of  a  hemistich  or  of  a  whole  verse 
of  one  metre,  from  which  others  are  to  be  derived, 
and,  similarly  to  our  metrical  signs  for  “long”  and 
“short”,  the  vowelless  and  vocalised  consonants 
are  marked  by  dashes,  circles  and  points.  According 
to  the  place  where  one  breaks  open  this  circle- 
complex  and  begins  to  read,  the  rhythmical  struc¬ 
ture  changes.  Let  us  take  the  first  circle,  called 
Dfirat  al-Mukhtalif  as  an  instance;  here  from 
the  scheme  Tawïl  (ffülun  maffllun . . .)  Madid 
( fifilatun  fifilun  . . .)  is  derived  by  beginning  to 
read  onwards  from  the  first  lun ,  and  also  Basl{ 
(; mustafilun  fifilun . . .)  by  beginning  to  read 
from  7  of  the  second  foot.  Similarly  Kamil  is 
derived  from  Wäfir,  Radjaz  and  Ramal  from  Ha¬ 
zadj,  Mutadärik  from  Mutalfärib,  and  the  five 
remaining  metres  from  Sari*.  Thus  for  every  metre 
we  get  a  primary  form,  which  rarely  however, 
and  in  most  cases  never,  appears  in  this  shape. 
The  metres  which  really  are  used  by  the  poets 
we  get  by  applying  the  system  of  Zihafat  and 
c//d/,  which  has  been  sketched  above ,  to  the 
various  feet.  The  intervening  feet  termed  Ha&w 
here  play  a  secondary  role,  only  the  alterations 
of  the  last  foot  of  the  first  and  second  hemistich, 
the  cArûd  and  Qarby  being  important.  Thus  there 
arise  various  subspecies  for  all  metres,  and,  since 
the  Qarb  as  the  last  foot  of  the  verse  is  subject 
to  far  more  alterations  than  the  cArud- foot,  the 
number  of  possible  metres  of  one  type  is  reckoned 
according  to  the  various  Qurüb.  Tawfl,  e.  g.,  has 
only  1  cArûd ,  i.  e.  has  always  the  same  last  foot 
(maffllun)  in  the  first  hemistich,  but  3  Qarby 
i.  e.  in  the  last  foot  of  the  second  hemistich  two 
other  forms  are  admissible.  We  speak,  therefore, 
of  a  first,  second  or  third  Jawll  according  as  the 
Qarb  has  the  foot  maffllun ,  maffilun  or  /acff- 
lun.  Similarly  with  the  other  metres;  Kamil  hav¬ 
ing  9  has  the  highest  number  of  Qurüb .  The 
sum  of  the  possible  'Arad  of  all  16  metres  is 
36,  and  that  of  all  Qurlib  67,  i.  e.  these  are  in 
all  67  possible  paradigms  in  the  Arabic  metrical 
system.  —  Of  non-classical  metres  grammarians 
have  recognised  only  6  as  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages  of  Islam,  Mustatll  and  Mumtadd,  i.  e.  the 
inverted  forms  of  TawIl  and  Madid,  further  Mu¬ 
ta  waflir,  Mutta3id,  Munsarid  and  Muttarid.  These 
consist  entirely  of  the  primary  feet,  can  be  fitted 
into  the  scheme  of  circles,  and  are  subject  there¬ 
fore  to  the  same  rules  as  the  16  canonical  metres. 

In  this  brief  sketch  simply  the  views  of  native 
grammarians  are  represented,  and  any  notion  of 
a  scientific  metrical  system  has  been  purposely 
excluded  in  order  to  show  the  Arab  theories  of 
cArQd,  in  their  purity,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
show  their  inadequacy  and  impossibility.  A  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Arab  metrical  system  would  have 
two  fundamental  errors  to  expose.  The  first  error 
is  one  of  a  methodical  nature,  and  here  the  fa¬ 
mous  Grammarian  al-Khalll  (died  between  170 
and  186)  was  at  fault.  For  there  is  no  ground 
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for  questioning  the  national  tradition  which  names 
him  as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  cArü<J,  and 
attributes  to  him  the  coinage  of  the  majority  of 
the  metrical  termini.  Gotdziher’s  proofs  ( A  à  hand - 
lunçem  wur  mrab.  Philo l .,  I,  76  83,  98;  cf. 

Noldeke,  in  the  IViener  Zeitsehr .  /,  d.  Kunde  d. 
Morgen l ^  X,  34*),  that  with  three  exceptions  the 
terminology  which  was  usual  later  was  quite  un¬ 
known  in  the  earliest  period  of  Isl&m,  and  its 
sudden  coming  into  existence  point  to  the  first 
bloom  of  Arabic  philology  as  the  season  of  its 
origin.  Besides  the  very  great  honour  which  al- 
Rhalll  experienced  from  most  Muslims  on  account 
of  the  establishment  of  his  theories,  he  was  much 
attacked  by  contemporary  and  later  critics.  Al- 
AkMash  *the  middle  one”,  in  particular,  appears 
to  have  instituted  a  rival  system,  of  which  the 
metre  Mutadàrik,  which  traces  back  to  him,  is 
still  preserved.  Of  the  vehement  opposition  of 
Abu  ’l-'Abh&s  SAbd  Allah  b.  Muhammed  al-Nashl 
al-Anbärl  (died  293  =  906)  to  the  theory  of  al- 
Kballl  details  have  been  handed  down  (cf.  Ibn 
Ehallik&n,  trans.  of  de  Slane,  II,  578;  Mascadl, 
Paris  Ed.,  vii.  88).  Goldziher  has  collected  other 
scattered  material  of  a  similar  nature  {IViener 
Zeitsehr.  f,  d.  Kunde  d.  Morgen /.,  xvii.  188  f.). 
Al-KbalU's  system,  however,  won  the  day,  and 
in  consequence  the  circle-theory  which  traces  back 
to  him  became  authoritative.  This  circle-theory  is 
the  one  fundamental  mistake  in  the  metrical  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Arabs,  and  has  involved  them  in  the 
complicated  system  of  Zihafat  and  C/A»/.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  the  scheme  of  circles 
is,  that  the  forms  of  the  several  metres  which  fit 
into  it,  or  rather  which  are  derived  from  it,  are 
considered  to  be  the  really  primary  forms  of  this 
metrical  type,  and  the  other  forms  with  varying 
cArSf  and  Qarb  to  be  irregularities.  But  such  is 
not  the  case,  for  of  the  16  primary  metres  II 
never  appear  in  the  complete  primary  form,  and 
the  remaining  5  (Kämil,  Radjaz,  Khaflf,  Muta- 
V&rib,  Mutadàrik)  but  rarely.  This  error  was  car¬ 
ried  yet  farther.  These  alleged  complete  primary 
forms  of  the  metres  were  analysed,  and  8,  or 
rather  10  feet  in  all  were  found  to  be  common 
to  all  metres,  and  these  naturally  were  primary 
feet.  But  just  as  little  as  to  the  primary  forms  of 
the  metres  does  any  guiding  significance  attach 
to  these  alleged  primary  feet.  In  order,  then,  to 
reconcile  the  results  of  the  scheme  with  reality 
the  system  of  Zihafät  and  'Hal  was  invented,  and 
thus  the  feet  which  actually  appear  in  the  an¬ 
cient  poetry  were  deduced  as  irregularities  from 
the  alleged  primary  feet.  If  the  circles  had  no 
existence,  then  there  perished  the  primary  forms 
of  the  metres  and  with  them  the  10  primary  feet, 
and  the  Arabs  would  have  to  enumerate  singly 
the  67  paradigms  with  their  85  possible  feet.  This 
natural  differentiation  of  the  metres  appeared  to 
them  far  too  diverse,  and  they  created  the  scheme 
which  finally  became  much  more  complicated  than 
the  reality. 

The  second  fundamental  error  in  the  structure 
of  the  Arabic  metrical  system  is  to  be  explained 
’by  the  Arabic-Semitic  system  of  writing.  Since 
only  the  consonants  and  not  the  vowels  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  script,  the  ordinary  notion  of  a 
sound  as  the  word-atom  is  wanting,  and  neces¬ 
sarily,  therefore,  the  notion  of  the  syllable  as  the 
union  of  one  or  more  consonants  with  vowels 
having  equal  phonetic  justification.  For  with  the 


notions  of  Arabic  phonetics  it  Is  Impossible  to 
explain  the  real  elements  of  any  foot,  the  short 
and  the  long  syllable.  This  the  Arabs  felt,  and 
had  to  feel,  in  the  construction  of  a  metrical  sy¬ 
stem,  but  they  cleverly  availed  themselves  of  the 
ingenious  combination  of  moved  and  quiescent 
consonants  into  AsbJb  and  AwtSd.  But  these  are 
not  elements  of  the  foot,  since  they  are  composed 
of  long  and  short  syllables.  The  real  elements  of 
the  prosody  would  be,  expressed  in  Arab  fashion, 
the  moved  consonant  (1Î  as  w)  and  the  Sabah 
khaflf  (had  =  -X 

It  is  due  to  the  concealment  ot  this  simple  fact 
that  it  has  not  been  at  once  generally  recognised 
that  we  have  to  do  in  the  ancient  poetry  with  a 
quantitative  metrical  system,  whose  laws  were 
instinctively  followed  by  the  ancient  poets  in  virtue 
of  a  finely  developed  feeling  for  the  length  of 
the  syllabic,  and  without  al-twhalil1#  rules.  If,  then, 
the  general  laws  of  a  quantitative  metrical  system 
are  applied  to  the  Arabic  verse  they  lead  to  the 
same  results  as  the  complicated  rules  of  the  Arabs. 
An  examination  of  Zihifüt  as  possible  alterations 
of  Arabic  feet  shows  that  four  of  these  can  be 
explained  by  the  law  of  the  neutrality  of  certain 
syllables  in  the  verse  which  admit  a  long  as  well 
as  a  short  syllable  (Kh<ibny  Ta^y^  A'u^,  Kaff}\ 
that  two  exhibit  the  possible  appearance  of  a 
“long”  in  place  of  two  “shorts”  ( cAfb ,  Idmlr)\ 
that  four  kinds  exhibit  the  combination  of  both 
possible  alterations  at  one  and  the  same  time 
(Khabl,  Kàas/y  Sâ akly  Nak;)\  and  finally  'Akl  and 
Wak f  the  possible  omission  of  one  of  the  two 
“shorts”  in  Wafir  and  Kärail.  Of  the  on  the 
other  hand,  the  9  'liai  al-Nakf  are  explained  by 
the  law  of  catalcxis  of  the  last  foot,  and  the 
3  'liai  al-Ziyada  by  the  possible  addition  of  a 
syllable  or  increasing  the  length  of  a  long  syl¬ 
lable  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

Since  both  foundations  of  the  native  prosody 
of  the  Arabs  have  been  proved  to  be  too  weak, 
the  whole  erection  collapses.  Individual  portions, 
however,  can  be  saved.  We  must  be  grateful  above 
all  for  this,  that  in  the  traditional  rules  for  scan¬ 
sion,  viz.  the  mnemonic-verses  enumerated  above 
for  the  various  metres,  they  have  provided  us 
with  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  rhythm, 
for  without  there  would  be,  as  in  many  Greek 
songs,  constant  doubts  in  regard  to  the  placing 
of  the  colons.  These  mnemonic-verses  with  their 
divisions  of  the  rhythm  in  the  verse  were  certainly 
the  starting-point  of  their  metrical  theory,  and 
they  were  fixed  by  ear  by  the  Arabs,  who  had 
the  declamation  of  the  verses  in  view,  in  order 
that  the  characteristic  rhythm  of  the  several  metres 
might  thus  be  retained  in  memory. 

The  general  characteristic  of  Arabic  prosody 
indicates  that  the  origin  of  the  Arabic  art  of 
versification  and  also  of  the  science  of  the  structure 
of  the  verse  is  not  to  be  sought  among  the  Greeks, 
as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  but  is  autoch¬ 
thonous.  The  Arabs  have  occasionally  advanced 
theories  on  the  origin  of  prosody  as  art,  and 
classed  the  camel-drivers1  songs,  which  harmonise 
with  the  rhythmical  stride  of  the  camel,  as  the 
oldest  poems.  MascQdI  (viii.  92)  relates  that  Ibn 
Khurdädbbeh  expressed  before  al-Mu'tamid  his 
opinion  on  the  song  and  made  this  statement 
among  others,  that  the  f/uda\  the  song  of  the 
camel-drivers,  existed  before  the  Qhinà*  and 
generally  illustrates  the  beginning  of  musical 
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declamation  and  song.  Hé  uses  as  illustration  of 
the  mutual  influence  of  the  camel's  stride  and 
the  song  the  well-known  story  of  the  Beduin, 
who,  when  his  arm  was  broken  by  the  fall  of  his 
camel,  involuntarily  uttered  this  rhythmical  expres¬ 
sion  of  pain,  yü  yadUh ,  yadâh  (*Oh  my  hand!"). 
We  find  something  similar  in  the  RamUs  (Tatff 
X,  134  see  under  daidai):  a  Beduin  had  beaten 
his  servant,  who  uttered  in  his  pain  daidai ,  the 
sound  of  which  affected  the  camel's  gait.  From 
such  traditions  and  the  observations  of  travellers 
it  is  obvious  that  not  only  has  the  camel's  gait 
influenced  the  driver's  song,  but  vice  versa  the 
slow  or  quickened  tempo  of  the  marching-song 
has  had  an  effect  on  the  beast's  stride,  and  still 
has  (Bücher,  Arbeit  und  Rhythmus ,  4.  Ed.  1909, 
p.  1 31).  Corresponding  to  the  iambic  alternation 
in  the  lifting  and  lowering  of  the  camel's  feet 
there  arose  as  the  oldest  verse  an  iambic  alter¬ 
nation  of  long  and  short,  i.  e.  Kadjaz.  Through 
tradition  and  the  work  of  scholars  it  has  been 
established  as  the  oldest  metre.  Its  age  may  be 
observed  from  the  fact  that  it  occupies  a  middle 
position  between  rhymed  prose,  Sadjc,  and  the 
snore  artistic  metres,  and  thus  seems  to  be  the 
connecting  link.  The  view  of  Grimme  ( Orient . 
ZiV/.  Zeit.,  i.  398  et  seç.),  that  Radjaz  is  the  latest 
and  not  the  oldest  metre,  since  iambic-series  stand 
at  the  end  of  a  development  and  always  belong 
to  the  later  formations,  has  met  with  no  support 
and  remains  unproved.  It  is  impossible  to  demon¬ 
strate  in  as  vivid  a  fashion  the  origin  of  the  more 
perfect  and  richer  metres,  for  even  in  the  oldest  poets 
they  are  found  already  fully  developed.  And  so 
the  hypothesis  of  Jacob  must  also  be  abandoned, 
which  derives  the  various  metres  from  the  measure 
in  the  various  gaits  of  the  camel  on  the  journey. 
Many  other  phenomena  and  noises  have  nor- 
matively  influenced  the  rise  of  metres.  Bücher, 
who  derives  all  metre  ultimately  from  the  rhythmical 
beat  in  work,  distinguishes  three  primary  modes 
of  motion  of  the  workman,  and  though  he  does 
not  pretend  to  have  solved  all  the  problems,  thus 
arrives  at  the  Iamb  and  Trochee,  i.  e.  the  alternation 
of  a  soft  and  a  firm  tread,  the  Spondee,  i.  e.  the 
metre  in  beating,  and  the  Dactyl  or  rather  the 
Anapaest,  i.  e.  the  metre  in  hammering.  To  the 
first  form  would  correspond  Arab  tradition  with 
its  derivation  of  Kadjaz  from  the  camel's  stride, 
and  the  well-known  account  of  al-Khalll’s  invention 
of  his  metrical  system  would  approximate  to  the 
others.  It  is  said  (Hariri,  cd.  de  Sacy,  p.  451) 
that  he  was  stimulated  to  lay  down  a  system  by 
observing  in  the  course  of  a  walk  through  the 
street  of  the  fullers  in  Basra  the  different  tones 
on  the  rebound  of  the  smith's  hammers  ( dak ,  dak 
dakt  dakak  dakak).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
recorded  that  Mutadfirik,  when  all  its  feet  consist 
of  Spondees,  is  called  Dakk  al-NSküs,  i.  e.  *the 
pounding  of  the  hammer". 

Further  development  brought  this  result  that 
the  ancient  Kadjaz,  the  real  *muse  populaire", 
had  quite  early  little  vogue,  and  was  only  em¬ 
ployed  to  a  limited  extent  when  with  artistic 
poetry  more  perfect  and  varied  metres  were  de¬ 
veloped,  which  in  contrast  to  the  former  were 
called  Karld.  Freytag  (p.  15  N.)  and  Jacob  (p. 
190)  have  compiled  statistics  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  various  metres  in  the  ancient  poetry  and 
have  reached  almost  the  like  results.  Jawll  is  by 
far  the  roost  frequently  employed,  then  Wäfir, 


Kamil  and  Basil;  Murin',  MuVtacJab,  Mudjtathtb 
and  Mutadarik  are  entirely  wantiffg.  Observation 
of  this  led  to  the  really  correct  conjecture,  that 
these  metres  had  no  actual  existence,  and  that  they 
were  derived  by  al-Kb*M  from  the  fourth  circle 
simply  for  the  sake  of  symmetry;  whilst  MutadS- 
rik,  the  metre  of  al-Akhtah*  also  gives  us  reason 
to  hesitate. 

Ewald  has  the  merit  of  having  set  up  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  system  of  Arabic  prosody,  and  thereby, 
as  Wellhausen  rightly  says  ( Cosmopolis -,  I,  594), 
takes  equal  rank  with  al-Khalll.  Under  impulse 
from  the  pioneer-works  of  the  classical  philologist, 
Gottfried  Hermann,  he  set  aside  the  native  tradi¬ 
tional  theory,  and  began  to  apply  the  system  of 
the  classical  quantitative  prosody  to  Arabic  verse, 
and  published  his  results  in  the  short  work  De 
metris  carminum  arabicorum  libri  duo  (Brunswick, 
1825).  Freytag  having  shortly  thereafter  issued 
his  Darstellung  der  arabischen  Metrik  (Bonn, 
1830),  Ewald  in  1833  again  dealt  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Grammatica  critica 
linguae  arabicae  (II,  323—343).  In  his  criticism 
of  Frey  tag's  book  Ewald  ( Abhandlungen  zur 
orient,  und  bibl.  Lit.,  Göttingen,  1832,  I,  27— 
52)  emphasises  very  sharply  and  not  unjustly  that 
this  book  marks  no  progress  in  the  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  Arabic  prosody,  since  Freytag 
has  entirely  followed  the  system  of  the  native 
grammarians.  He  himself  lays  down  the  thesis, 
that  the  structure  of  the  Arabic  verse  and  also 
all  variations  from  the  norm  are  to  be  explained 
by  a  specific  rhythm.  The  treatment  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  thesis,  however,  is  essentially  diffe¬ 
rent  in  detail  in  his  two  treatises.  Whilst  he  as¬ 
serts  in  the  former  that  Arabic  prosody  knows 
only  nimble,  agile  metres,  which  proceed  from 
short  syllables  to  long,  he  modifies  this  statement 
considerably  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Grammar. 
Consequently  the  two  theories  laid  down  by  Ewald 
regarding  the  construction  of  the  16  metres  from 
the  various  feet  differ  very  much  from  each  other. 
Whilst  there  was  for  him  at  first  only  the  one 
iambic  rhythm,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Grammar 
he  distinguishes  5  kinds  (Genus  jambicum,  Genus 
antispasticum,  Genus  amphibrachicum,  Genus  ana- 
pacsticum,  Genus  jonicum),  under  which  he  sub¬ 
sumes  the  16  metres.  The  first  system,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  tracing  all  metres  back  to  a  single 
rhythm,  must  collapse;  the  second  is  on  surer 
ground,  even  if  it  is  not  tenable  in  this  form. 
Ewald’s  mistake  lies  in  this,  that  instead  of  ap¬ 
plying  only  the  principles  of  quantitative  prosody 
to  Arabic  verse,  he  has  taken  over  in  its  entirety 
Greek  prosody  with  all  its  characteristic  feet  and 
the  rhythmical  complexes  peculiar  to  it.  In  this 
he  pays  no  heed  to  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  them¬ 
selves  have  handed  down  in  the  mnemonic-words 
for  the  verses  the  best  and  only  method  for 
placing  the  colons  in  the  verse.  Whilst  Ewald  at 
first,  thanks  to  his  iambic  theory,  left  this  fact 
out  of  account  and  made  e.  g.  Tawll  (Jacülun 
mafäfiluri)  equivalent  to  the  following  metrical 
complex  (w.lw-k-),  he  gave  more  heed 
later  to  native  tradition.  Even  in  his  second  trea¬ 
tise  he  is  far  from  being  correct,  since  he  did 
not  accept  the  traditional  rhythmical  groups  of 
the  Arabs  in  their  original  forms,  but  pressed 
into  them  Greek  feet  alien  to  them  in  nature. 
Through  an  amphibrach,  an  anapaest,  or  other 
specifically  Greek  feet  Arabic  verses  can  never 
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be  entirely  explained.  Weitphal,  who  in  dealing 
with  prosody  in  general  (Berlin,  1893)  deals  also 
(p.  478  et  seq.)  with  the  prosody  of  the  Arabs, 
but  confines  himself  mainly  to  repeating  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Ewald,  advances  the  unproved  and 
certainly  false  hypothesis,  that  the  whole  metrical 
system  of  the  Arabs  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
grammarians,  and  may  even  be  based  on  an  Ara¬ 
bic  translation  of  a  metrical  compendium. 

Guyard  in  his  Nouvelle  théorie  de  la  métrique 
arabe  subjected  Arabie  prosody  to  an  entirely  new 
treatment  ( Journal  asiatique ,  sérié  7,  vii.  413  et 
seq.\  viii.  101  et  seq 285  et  seq.;  x.  97  et  seq.). 
Proceeding  from  the  close  connection  in  general 
between  speech  and  music  he  came  to  the  decision 
not  to  be  content  with  the  mere  distinction  of 
•long”  and  “short”,  but  also  to  time  the  various 
long  syllables  and  to  fix  them  in  musical  notes. 

.  The  division  of  the  verses  handed  down  in  the 
Arabic  mnemonic  verses  he  regarded  as  correct, 
but  through  measuring  them  according  to  musical 
principles  he  obtained  the  result,  that  a  temps 
fort  and  a  temps  faible  must  alternate.  Apparent 
contradictions  he  settled  cither  by  declaring  a 
temps  fort  to  be  weak  (as  e.  g.  the  syllable  % 
fH  or  mus  in  the  feet  maffilttn ,  f if  Hurt ,  mus- 
taf^ilun)  or  by  inserting  a  pausal-note  (silence), 
which  was  not  graphically  expressed  however,  but 
which  played  the  role  of  a  temps  faible ,  e.  g. 
after  the  cfl  in  facûlun  or  between  the  two  feet 
immediately  following  one  another  f  o' il  tin  fifiltin . 
Further  alterations  are  possible  through  the  law 
of  the  double  “ictus”  in  every  Arabic  foot,  and 
so  he  can  eventually  explain  the  16  metres  with 
all  their  variations  as  corresponding  to  the  musical 
rhythm;  only  the  foot  mafTilatu  does  he  dispose 
of  as  imaginary,  because  incompatible  with  the 
principles  he  sketches.  He  has  not,  however,  by 
this  means  explained,  the  metrical  verse,  but 
turned  it  into  a  musical  one.  D.  Ginzburg  *eems 
to  have  obtained  similar  results  (Zapiski  wost . 
old.  imp .  russh.  arbheol.  obsh.1 .,  vii.  83 — 168;  viii. 
103 — 146).  The  inadequacy  of  Guyard's  system  has 
been  emphasised  on  many  sides,  especially  by 
Hartmann.  To  proceed  to  explain  a  metrical  verse 
by  purely  musical  principles  is  an  arbitrary  act, 
since  in  this  way  one  could  divide  any  verse  into 
whatever  metrical  divisions  one  pleased,  and  ex¬ 
plain  not  only  the  Arabic  but  every  quantitative 
metrical  system.  We  owe,  however,  to  Guyard  the 
discovery  of  a  primary  law  of  Arabic  prosody, 
the  law  of  Dipody,  with  a  chief  and  a  secondary 
accent,  whose  significance  has  been  shown  in 
extenso,  especially  by  Hartmann. 

Hartmann  by  avoiding  the  errors  of  Ewald 
and  Guyard,  in  that  he  would  not  apply  the 
musical  theory  of  the  xrfVOi  to  the  verse,  but 
returned  to  the  traditional  division  of  the  verses, 
thereby  laid  the  foundation  for  the  structure  of  a 
system  of  Arabic  prosody.  In  his  work  Metrum 
und  Rhytmus  (Giessen,  1896)  he  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  origin  of  the  simplest  metre,  the 
alternation  of  the  accented  and  the  unaccented 
syllable,  in  the  camel's  mode  of  advancing  her 
feet  in  pairs,  and  to  establish  the  rule  of  the 
chief  and  the  secondary  tone  in  Arabic  verse. 
Accordingly  he  distinguishes  in  his  preface  ( Actes 
du  jo*  congres  internat .  des  Orientalistes ,  Sect, 
iii.,  p.  53 — 56)  4  types  of  verse  for  Muwashshah: 
the  Haza^-typc  ( [mafëfllun  vl..),  i.  e.  a  diiamb 
with  a  constant  short  syllable  in  the  first  place, 


and  the  Radjas-type  (mustafSlun  —  Le.  a 

diiamb  with  a  constant  short  syllabe  in  the  third 
place.  Corresponding  to  these,  the  Ramal-type 
(f*f ilatun  1.  e.  a  ditrochee  with  an 

obligatory  short  for  the  first  depression,  and  a 
Mat  alatu-type  (..lv)  with  the  short  for  the 
second  depression.  This  established  he  explains 
the  more  complicated  metres  ;  his  theory,  however, 
is  far  from  being  fully  developed;  its  importance 
lies  in  its  setting  of  4  main  types  with  their 
variations,  and  the  consequent  notes  on  the  pos¬ 
sible  combinations  of  feet.  Its  value  may  also  be 
observed  in  this,  that  it  can  be  applied  to  the 
more  recent  poetic  forms. 

The  Arabs,  then,  have  devoted  their  attention 
only  to  the  prosody  of  the  classical  poetry;  in 
explanation  of  its  rhytmical  structure  they  have 
besides  the  theory  of  cArUd,  i.  e.  prosody  proper, 
also  developed  the  science  of  rhyme,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  mentioned  here  only  to  explain  the 
strophical  construction  of  the  poems.  On  the 
other  hand,  Rhymed-prose  (Sadj*),  which  is  used 
in  the  Kor’dn,  sermonic  literature,  the  Ma^Smât 
and  frequently  elsewhere,  and  a  strophic  struc¬ 
ture  similar  to  the  ancient-Hebrew,  which  D.  H. 
Müller  discovered  in  the  l£oriän,  do  not  fit  into 
the  frame  of  prosody  in  its  stricter  sense.  The 
keeping  of  the  same  rhyme  at  the  end  of  every 
second  hemistich  throughout  the  poem  is  the 
primary  principle  of  the  Shfr,  i.  e.  the  classical 
poetry,  and  the  cause  of  its  utter  lack  of  strophic 
arrangement.  The  starting-point  for  the  theories 
of  the  Arab  grammarians  is  the  Kapiday  a  poem 
containing  at  least  7  complete  verses  (Rail),  in 
one  of  the  16  canonical  metres  maintaining  the 
same  rhyme  throughout,  and  having  a  mid-rhyme 
in  the  first  verse,  the  so-called  Matlac.  If  the 
latter  be  wanting,  the  whole  is  only  a  Kifa  (a 
fragment).  Groups  with  a  smaller  number  of  ver¬ 
ses  are  seldom  found  ;  2  or  3  Bait  ranged  together 
are  termed  Nu{fa ,  a  single  complete  verse  Yatlm . 

In  sharpest  contrast  to  this  constant,  monoto¬ 
nous  repetition  of  the  rhyme  stand  the  more  re¬ 
cent  poetic  forms  of  the  Arabs,  which  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  ancient  poetry  through  their  use 
of  the  colloquial  and  a  number  of  new  metres., 
but  especially  by  the  grouping  of  the  verses  into 
strophes.  This  change  came  about  slowly,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  various  stages  are  unknown  to  us. 
It  was  crippled  by  the  Arab  theorists,*  who  pro¬ 
hibited  everything  which  fell  without  the  scheme 
of  canonical  feet  and  metres,  and  so  intimidated 
many  poets,  perhaps  even  corrected  their  writings. 
Even  if  in  quite  early  times  Aba  Tammfin  Habib 
b.  Aws  (died  231  =846)  disregarded  the  prohi¬ 
bition  and  used  a  new  metre  (Frey  tag,  see  Sup  ra^ 
p.  10  N.;  p.  443),  and  even  if  Abu  ’l-cAtähiya 
spiritedly  declared  that  he  was  greater  than  rules 
of  prosody  ( AghTint ,  iii,  131),  and  many  such 
verses  pouring  ridicule  on  the  metrical  theories 
were  in  circulation  (Freytag.  p.  7),  yet  entirely 
new  poetic  forms  are  only  of  late  appearance. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  Arabs  allowed  themselves  to  be  for  cen¬ 
turies  completely  fettered  by  the  academic  bann, 
and  that  there  existed  no  folk-songs  or  poems  in 
the  colloquial  (Lahn).  The  song  which  the  Mus¬ 
lims  sang  at  the  digging  of  the  trench  around 
Medina  in  the  5th  year  of  the  Hidjra  (de  Goejc  in 
Kultur  der  Gegenwart ,  i.  7,  p.  141)  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  entirely  in  the  Jcraby  and  of  the  elegy 
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of  the  slave-girl  of  ßja€  for  al-Barmakl,  the  earliest 
known  Mawll,  the  contrary  is  expressly  mentioned« 
Only  to  late  writers  however  do  we  owe  more 
accurate  information  about  the  existence  of  new 
poetic  forms.  Ibn  KhaldOo,  Ib&blhl  and  others 
speak  of  7  kinds  of  strophe,  which  are  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Sabca  Funün ,  and  have  been 
treated  of  by  Gies  in  his  by  no  means  exhaustive 
monograph  (Leipziger  Diss.  1879).  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  them  are  Muwa§bsh&h,  which  Hartmann 
has  given  special  treatment  on  the  basis  of  abun¬ 
dant  material  ( Semitist \  Studien ,  No.  13,  14; 
Weimar,  1896-1897),  Zadjal,  DQbait,  which  was 
borrowed  from  Persian  poetry,  and  MawSl,  which 
is  in  general  use  today  as  the  metre  of  the  folk¬ 
song;  the  other  three,  K8n  wa-kSn,  al-Kömä  and 
al-IIimàlf  (rather  al-Salsala)  scarcely  exist  now, 
and  have  importance  for  the  scholar  only.  It  is 
certain  that  in  the  composed  in  the  classical 
tongue,  the  Icr3by  the  law  that  the  same  rhyme 
must  be  preserved  throughout  was  early  violated, 
and  that  strophic  groups  were  distinguished.  In 
this  transition-period  the  old  long  verse  with  its 
two  characteristic  hemistichs,  the  one  rhymelcss 
and  the  second  rhymed,  had  to  go.  The  verse  in 
the  folk-poetry  is  a  unit  in  itself,  and  has  ap¬ 
proximately  the  length  of  a  classical  hemistich. 
If  we  take  several  of  these  hemistichs  of  the  | 
same  metre*  and  see  that  they  have  the  same 
end-rhyme,  and  then  set  at  the  end  of  this 
strophic  group  a  verse  with  another  rhyme,  which, 
however,  is  always  repeated  at  the  end  of  each 
strophe  as  the  principle  rhyme  and  thus  holds 
the  whole  poem  together  as  a  unit,  we  get  the 
simple  and  exceedingly  popular  poetic  form 
lasmi;  (the  stringing  of  pearls).  Each  strophe 
must  consist  of  not  less  than  three  and  not  more 
than  ten  such  short  verses;  and  so  we  obtain  8 
kinds  of  MusammaJ  —  poems,  which  are  named, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  verses,  mutkal- 
murabba %  mukhammas, . .  mtlaiàîàar  J  the 
favourite,  and  indeed  the  oldest  of  these  strophes 
is  Murabbac  (a  a  a  x ,  bbbx);  tradition,  however, 
places  a  MupJjainmas  as  early  as  the  ii.  cent,  of 
the  Hi'djra  (Hartmann,  Das  MuwaJJah ,  p.  112  et 
«*+  Among  the  Persians  we  find  all  the  varieties 
of  MusammaJ;  in  Arabic  poetry,  however,  mostly 
v  nu,T»l>crs  only  are  chosen  as  the  verses 
Vfhich  shall  have  the  separate  rhyme,  perhaps 
thereby  to  preserve  outwardly  the  Kaslda-form  of 
the  whole,  Tasmlj  as  a  poetic  form  in  the  clas¬ 
sical  tongue  and  in  the  16  canonical  metres  being 
generally  regarded  as  Sk?r. 

It  is  otherwise  with  Muwashshah,  which  Hart¬ 
mann  rightly  derives  from  MusammaJ  as  a  further 
development.  Muwashibah  consists  of  4 — 10 
strophes  in  different  metre  having  the  same  or 
different  separate  rhymes,  which  are  held  together 
*  v  k  *  ßlrtM*  (  IVilàüh)  by  the  principle  rhyme, 
Vfhich  occurs  in  the  introductory  strophe  and 
Tk**  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  strophe. 

portions  of  the  strophes  ( Dawr  or  Bait) 
*hich  ®ot  share  in  the  common  rhyme  are 
called  GAj*{ny  and  those  verses  with  the  common 
fbyme  PCufl*y  an  introductory  strophe  ( Mat  la *) 
ft?®  *  fi°al  strophe  (KAarfla)  with  a  common 
t  ^ave  *Pcc*al  names.  Hut.  in  sharp  contrast 
«  MusammaJ,  the  verses  (£jur)  of  the  two  parts 
€ac^  strophe  of  Muwashshah  consist  not  of 
rhv  mcml>cr  but  of  several  (. Fikra )  whose  number, 
ÄDd  metre  must  be  the  same  in  every 


strophe.  Further  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
not  only  the  16  canonical  but  also  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  new  metres,  some  of  which  are  difficult 
to  scan,  are  employed,  whose  number,  according 
to  HartmanA,  amounts  to  about  200.  According 
to  the  common  tradition  found  in  Ibn  KhaldUn, 
Çafï  al- Din  al-HUlI,  etc.  the  classical  tongue,  the 
Icr3by  must  be  used  in  Muwa&hshah,  the  Lahn 
in  the  last  verses  only  of  the  last  strophe  which 
show  the  common  rhyme.  In  contrast  to  this 
Zadjal,  which  in  other  respects  is  constructed  like 
Muwasbshah,  is  composed  entirely  in  the  collo¬ 
quial.  Whilst  scholars,  following  the  lead  of  Ibn 
KhaldBn,  commonly  hold  Muwashshafy  to  be  the 
older  and  Zadjal  the  later  and  vulgar  imitation 
of  it,  Hartmann  sees  in  Muwashshah  an  artistic 
composition*  in  the  fcr3by  a  refinement  of  the 
original  and  older  folk-song,  the  Zadjal,  and  in 
which  the  Khardja-vcrses  in  the  Lahn  still  indi¬ 
cate  its  origin.  The  poems  which  stand  midway 
between  these  two  poetic  forms  and  show  the 
correct  as  well  as  the  colloquial  tongue  are  called 
Muzannam.  Spain  is  the  traditional  home  of  both 
these  poetic  forms,  Ibn  Kuzmân  (died  555  =s  xi6o) 
being  one  of  the  first  to  employ  Zadjal  and  the 
most  famous.  Later  development  has  brought  it 
to  pass,  that  from  about  the  viii.  (xiv.)  cCnt. 
only  poets  of  the  Mashrifc  have  cultivated  these 
poetic  forms,  and  that  very  little  is  composed  in 
them  at  the  present  time  outside  Egypt.  There 
were  also  other  alterations.  The  modern  Zadjal  is 
scarce  sung  any  more  by  professional  singers,  but 
is  recited  and  has  become  an  entirely  literary 
form,  the  most  frequent  metre  employed  in  it 
being  a  kind  of  Munsarih  makJQc.  On  the  other 
hand  the  notion  of  Mu  wash  shah  has  been  much 
enlarged  and  is  given  to  any  song  sung  in  the 
vernacular;  accordingly  Muzannam,  representing 
an  earlier  transition-stage  between  these  two,  has 
quite  disappeared. 

There  exist  besides  these  in  the  modern  Islftmic 
world  many  and  very  varied  kinds  of  folk-songs 
proper,  a  knowledge  of  which  has  only  been  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  last  two  decades  through  study  of 
the  songs  collected  by  travellers.  But  a  compre- 
tensive  treatise  on  the  metres  of  these  songs  and 
on  the  laws  of  prosody  observed  in  them,  as  also 
of  their  strophic  structure,  has  not  yet  been 
written;  we  can  only  refer  therefore  to  some, 
mostly  brief,  metrical  introductions  to  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  these  songs: 

Sachau,  Arabische  Volkslieder  aus  Mesopotamien 
(Berlin,  1889),  p.  4  et  seq.y  17  et  seq.y  43  et  seq.\ 
Stumme,  Tunisische  Märchen  und  Gedichte  (Leipzig, 
1893),  i.,  xii — xiv;  and  T ripolitanisch-tunisische 
Beduinenlieder  (Leipzig,  1901),  p.  xiv  et  seq,\ 
Meissner,  Neuarabische  Gedichte  aus  dem  Iraq . 
Mitt,  d.  Sem .  /.  Or,  Spr.  (Berlin),  vii,  1  et  seq,; 
Marçais,  Le  dialecte  arabe  parlé  à  Tlemcen  (Paris, 
1902),  p.  205  et  seq . 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  known 
kinds  of  songs;  only  the  best-known,  constantly 
recurring  groups  will  be  mentioned.  Besides  the 
quatrain  composed  in  the  classical  tongue,  the 
Persian  DQbait  or  Ruba‘1,  there  are  three  forms 
of  popular  quatrains. 

I.  The  origin  of  cAtlba  (or,  more  accurately, 
of  the  bat  *ataba)  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  desert  ; 
it  is  current  to  day  only  in  Syria,  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia.  Of  the  four  short  lines  the  first 
three  have  the  same  rhyme,  the  fourth  rhymes 
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with  the  syllable  to  of  the  mnemonic-word  cAtIba, 
and  is  prolonged  in  singing,  and  frequently  is 
simply  added  without  any  sense.  The  syllable  ÿà 
is  rarer  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  short  verse. 
Meissner  records  for  an  cAtftba-song  of  this  kind 
the  name  Laml.  The  metre  is  a  sort  of  Wlfir 
(«---  I  w - I  ~ — ). 

2.  'ArUbl,  called  Murabbar  in  Egypt  is  current 
in  Africa;  its  second  and  fourth  verse  must  rhyme, 
the  first  and  third  do  so  frequently.  Its  metre, 
which  according  to  Stumme  is  iambic,  is  to  be 
classed  as  MudjtaQHh-  cArnbI-songs  with  more 
than  4  verses  are  properly  called  ‘Arilbl  Zä’id. 

3.  The  last  and  widest  spread  of  these  popular 
quatrains  is  Mawäl,  which  is  to  be  found  from 
Mesopotamia  to  Morocco  and  has,  in  contrast  to 
cAtaba,  its  home  in  the  towns.  Accordingly  it 
admits  both  the  correct  and  the  colloquial  tongue. 
The  metre  of  Mawil  is  an  abbreviated  Basi;;  it 
usually  contains  four,  five  or  seven  lines.  In  the 
quatrain  either  all  four  short  lines  rhyme  or  only 
the  first  two  with  the  fourth.  The  form  wiih  five 
lines  has  special  vogue  in  Egypt  and  in  Tlemcen: 
its  fourth  short  verse  is  unrhymed;  according  to 
tradition  it  is  also  styled  the  limping  MawSl 
(al-a'ratfj\  in  Tlemcen  it  is  called  MawSl  Khawfl. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ibn  Khaldun  men¬ 
tions  the  latter  name  as  a  sub-species  of  MawSl, 
that  the  BQläV-cdition  however  of  the  Mukaddima 
has  inserted  in  place  of  it  the  strophic  form  called 
al-KamS.  Lastly  the  sevenlined  MawSl  is  commonly 
styled  the  Baghdad-  or  NuSnan-MawSl;  Meissner 
records  from  clrSk  the  name  Zeheri  (=  zuhairl)  for 
this  form;  it  contains  a  double  rhyme  (a  a  a  b  b  b  a). 

Besides  these  vulgar  folk-songs  the  ancient  form 
of  artistic  poetry  has  been  preserved  down  to  the 
present  time,  the  Kaslda  of  the  Beduin.  The  most 
abundant  material  is  now  contained  in  Socin1* 
Diwan  aus  Centralarabien  (Leipzig,  1901,  T.  I — 3), 
in  which  the  older  literature  is  also  collected 
(Vol.  iii.  i  ti  seq.).  At  the  present  day  the  Kaslda 
is  cultivated  by  Beduin  almost  exclusively,  and 
if  its  name  has  a  wider  extension  than  formerly, 
being  sometimes  given  even  to  quite  short  poems 
and  to  modern  strophic  forms,  yet  must  it  be 
regarded  lin  content,  form  and  language  as  in  direct 
descent  from  the  ancient-Arabic  art  qf  versification1, 
besides  Kastdas  with  a  single  rhyme  throughout 
one  very  often  meets  others  in  which  now  the 
first  and  now  the  second  hemistichs  rhyme  with 
each  other.  The  metre  of  the  modem  Beduin-Kaslda 
is  mostly  a  Tawll  with  the  first  syllable  wanting 
(not  Munsarid);  Ramal,  Basil,  Radjaz  and  Wifir 
are  also  still  in  use.  Outside  the  artistic  poetry 
Tawll  is  very  rare,  but  is  still  found  in  almost 
all  the  Kasldas  in  the  vernacular  which  occur  in 
the  Romance  of  HilSl;  WSfir  is  similarly  employed 
in  the  Romance  of  Zlr.  Of  the  ancient  metres 
Madid,  Kamil,  Mudaric  and  Mulftadab  are  quite 
wanting  in  the  folk-poetry. 

In  connection  with  the  rich  collections  of  ma¬ 
terial  of  Arab  folk-songs  the  question  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  modern  Arabic  prosody  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  raised  and  been  variously  answered. 
Whilst,  in  the  first  place,  Stumme  believed  that 
in  some  pieces  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  is  deter¬ 
mined  only  by  the  accent,  Sachau  and  Socinhave 
firmly  held  by  the  principle  of  a  quantitative 
prosody  for  the  later  poetry  as  well.  This  principle 
was  for  the  first  time  seriously  questioned  through 
Landberg^  publications  and  researches;  he  demon¬ 


strated  that  In  the  songs  of  the  modern  Arabs 
the  metrical  form  becomes  apparent  only  when 
they  are  sung,  since  it  is  only  then  that  the  ne¬ 
cessary  helping- vo weis  are  inserted;  now  these 
being  wanting  when  the  song  is  declaimed  there 
can  be  no  question  of  metre.  From  this  he  con¬ 
cluded  —  somewhat  too  radically  —  the  inse¬ 
parableness  of  metre  and  melody,  and  declared 
music  to  be  primary,  and  metrical  form  secon¬ 
dary;  in  practice  however  he  applied  the  old 
quantitative  metres  as  being  quite  sufficient.  His 
investigations  have  thrown  light  on  the  question 
of  the  manner  in  which  Arabic  poems  feere  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  listener,  but  they  have  not  over¬ 
thrown  the  views  entertained  as  to  their  metrical 
character.  The  helping-vowels,  which  are  mostly 
remains  of  the  old  /cr2b  ^  must  be  wanting 
in  the  folk-poetry  when  this  is  spoken,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  they  are  also  wanting  in  the 
vernacular;  but  the  circumstance  that  they  must 
appear  immediately  one  wishes  to  introduce 
a  metre,  either  theoretically  or  through  singing, 
shows  that  they  are  metrically  necessary  elements 
of  the  verse,  which  in  this  its  complete  form 
would  in  the  main  almost  exactly  coincide  with 
the  classical  Bait  or  $ha(r.  Whether  the  ordinary 
Arab  brings  any  intelligence  of  rhythm  to  a 
verse  spoken  in  the  Lahn  and  inserts  the  ne¬ 
cessary  helping-vowels  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  for  the  point  in  question,  and  hence 
the  complaint  of  most  investigators  and  travel¬ 
lers  about  the  deficient  rhythmical  and  metrical 
intelligence  of  the  modern  Arabs  is  not  generally 
valid,  especially  as  the  contradictory  accounts  do 
but  show  that  this  intelligence  is  entirely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  individual.  Stumme,  e.  g.  asserts  that 
the  Arabs  pronounce  their  poems  very  rhyth¬ 
mically  when  reciting  them  with  the  requisite 
quickness,  but  not  when  they  dictate  them  (cf. 
Zeit  sc  kr.  d.  Deutsch .  Aforgenl.  Gesellsch.^  Ivi.  418); 
but  none  will  deny  to  the  poet  himself  a  con¬ 
scious  striving  after  metre  whenever  he  would 
create  a  rhythmically  ordered  verse.  In  these  folk¬ 
songs  we  have  quite  irrespective  of  singing  and 
the  melody,  to  distinguish  between  the  pieces  in 
the  form  in  which  they  are  dictated  and  the  me¬ 
trical  emendations  a  poet  may  have  made  in 
them.  We  will  then  arrive  with  Hartmann  at  the 
I  conclusion,  that  the  original  metrical  form  can  be 
recognised  in  the  majority  of  cases,  bqt  only  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  characteristic 
treatment  of  the  syllable  by  the  vulgar  poetry 
(cf.  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morgenl .  Gesellsch .,  li. 
178).  Hence  the  principle  of  a  quantitative  pro¬ 
sody  appears  to  be  established  also  for  the  late- 
classical  poetry  and  for  the  modem  folk-poetry 
in  the  songs  and  strophic  forms  which  have  been 
treated  of  above.  Indeed  certain  rules  of  quan¬ 
tity  can  be  laid  down  especially  for  the  vulgar 
poetry,  which  hitherto  have  been  dealt  with  in¬ 
cidentally  only  by  Stumme  (  Trip.-tun .  Beduinen - 
Heder ,  p,  24  et  seq.)  and  Kern  ( Molïere's  Femmes  sa¬ 
vantes  übers .  Leipzig,  1898,  p.  13 — 16,  18),  e.  g. 
the  ambiguity  of  the  final  vowels,  the  possible 
solution  of  any  “long11  into  two  “shorts11,  that 
diphthongs  are  not  counted  as  such,  etc. 

If  it  were  desired  to  derive  theoretically  from 
the  scheme  an  accentuating  metre  in  the  vulgar 
poetry,  it  would  be  necessary  to  begin  with  the 
verse  in  which  the  syllables  are  counted.  In 
this  case  the  transition  would  be  constituted  of 
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such  metres  as  c.  g.  the  four-syllabled  Mutadfrik, 
which  as  Daft  ot-NUfSs  may  appear  purely  in 
the  form  of  spondees.  By  the  careless  construction 
of  such  metres  an  accentuating  metre  could  come 
about  through  the  intervention  of  "shorts'*.  By¬ 
zantine  poetry  could  be  adduced  as  an  analogy, 
where  in  late  times  the  verses  were  still  con¬ 
structed  regularly  according  to  the  quantity,  but 
were  really  accentuating.  Further,  such  a  view 
would  be  strengthened  by  observing  that  the 
ancient  Arabs  made  short  syllables  long  and 
long  syllables  short,  and  that  this  phenomenon 
is  still  more  frequently  perceptible  at  the  present 
day.  But  everything  of  a  numerical  verse  in  any 
shape  or  form  is  strenuously  rejected  by  Sachau; 
"The  Arabs  have  never  copied  from  the  Christian 
poets  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Syrians  the  method 
of  syllable-counting,  and  if  in  many  popular  com¬ 
positions  the  metrical  form  appears  only  to  consist 
of  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  yet  we  must 
not  see  in  this  a  new  principle,  but  only  an 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  old  one"  (p.  5). 
Even  though  feeling  for  the  length  and  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  syllable  was  dwindling  they  did  not 
Introduce  the  word-accent  to  regulate  the  rhythm, 
and  "if  in  quest  of  the  word-accent  we  examine 
songs  in  which  of  the  old  metre  only  a  corre¬ 
sponding  number  of  long  syllables  now  remain, 
we  will  find  many  a  time  that  metrical  and  word- 
accent  coincide,  and  that  this  agreement  is  a  pu¬ 
rely  casual  one,  and  that  the  intention  of  en¬ 
livening  a  monotonous  number  of  long  syllables 
by  means  of  the  word-accent  has  always  been 
far  from  the  Arab  poet's  thoughts”  (p.  6.)  This 
is  still  valid  for  the  songs  and  strophes  of  the 
poets,  but  in  "the  folk-poetry  in  its  most  real 
sense”,  as  Stumme  styles  it,  or  the  "poésie  maghréb¬ 
ine”,  as  Desparmct  calls  it  {La  poésie  a  lUida , 
Ait  et  du  I4<  coagr.  intern .  des  Oriental .,  iii. 
437  et  stq.\  one  will  not  always  be  able  to  apply 
the  laws  of  a  quantitative  prosody  and  therefore 
the  scheme  of  the  Arabic  metres  and  their  varie¬ 
ties,  for  the  modern  Arabic  vernacular  with  its 
frequent  slurring  and  especially  its  deficiency  in 
short  vowels  cannot  always  satisfy  the  demands 
of  a  quantitative  prosody.  A  poet  of  course  can 
by  the  insertion  of  helping  vowels  still  measure 
the  syllables  of  the  verse  according  to  their  own 
quantity,  but  the  real  folk-poetry  proper  can  not. 
In  it  the  emphasis  of  certain  syllables  and  the 
rhythmical  accent  of  the  whole  will  (frequently 
owing  to  the  deficiency  of  short  vowels  be  the 
sole  normative  influence.  The  final  answer  to  this 
question  may  still  perhaps  have  to  be  long  awaited  ; 
but  we  must  remember  how  long  it  has  taken 
to  come  to  a  decision  upon  the  metrical  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  old-ltalian  versus  saturnius,  which 
presented  similar  but  not  so  difficult  problems.  A 
system  of  Arabic  prosody  will  only  lie  possible 
when  accurate  investigations  into  individual  metres 
and  poetic  forms  have  been  undertaken  indepen¬ 
dently  of  Arab  tradition. 

Like  the  Romans  who  took  over  with  the 
knowledge  of  belles-lettres  Also  the  art  of  versifica¬ 
tion  from  the  Greeks,  the  Persians  adopted  from 
the  victorious  Muslims  the  almost  canonical  system 
of  Arabic  prosody,  adapted  it  to  the  peculiarities 
of  their  own  language  and  poetry,  and  endeavoured 
to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  their  rich  literary 
tradition.  The  main  principles  of  Persian  prosody 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Arabic,  indeed  in  the 


I  structure  of  the  verse  the  metrical  law  of  the 
1  quantity  Is  much  more  marked  than  in  Arabic. 
Of  the  16  Arabic  metres  Basil,  Wftfir,  Ka¬ 

mil  and  Madid  appear  almost  not  at  all;  of  the 
rest  the  epic  Mutalfftrib  and  the  metres  Ramal 
and  Hazadj  are  in  special  favour.  Through  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  primary  feet  of  the  two  last  three 
new  peculiarly  Persian  metres  have  arisen,  Ejadld 
( fPilMun  f (Pi  la  tun  mustaf'ilun\  Karib,  {maf Pi¬ 
ta  n  mafPllun  /PilUtun\  and  Mushäkil  (fPilü- 
tun  mafPllun  mafPllun). 

As  in  Arabic  poetry  so  also  in  Persian  there 
are  no  rhymeless  verses;  a  special  feature  of  the 
Persian  verse  is  the  Radlf  or  Refrain-rhyme.  It 
arises  through  one  or  several,  but  always  the  same 
words  being  added  throughout  the  poem  to  the 
main  rhyme  of  each  line.  But  out  of  almost  these 
same  elements  the  Persians  have  been  able  to 
construct  richer  and  finer  strophic  forms  than  the 
Arabs.  The  Persians,  too,  have  the  Arabic  artistic 
Kaslda  with  one  or  several  initial  verses  having 
mid-rhyme  {Dhât  al-Ma(UlP\  but  it  is  far  from 
holding  a  dominant  position.  The  Ghazal,  which 
has  quite  the  same  structure  as  the  Kaslda,  being 
a  poem  in  one  metre,  with  one  rhyme  and  mafia , 
but  with  a  limited  number  of  verses,  is  more 
common;  the  number  of  liait  in  it  varies  between 
4  and  15.  Besides  the  various  kinds  of  Tasml| 
a  characteristically  Persian  strophic  poem  must  be 
mentioned,  the  Tardjt  Band.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  one-rhymed  strophes  of  5 — 10  verses  in  the 
same  metre,  but  with  different  rhyme,  to  which 
an  invariable  rhyme-verse  in  the  same  metre  is 
added  as  a  refrain  ( IVasifa ).  If  the  IVasifa  at 
the  end  of  the  several  strophes  is  not  the  same 
but  always  different ,  the  poem  is  then  called 
Tarklb  Band.  In  contrast  to  these  later  poetic 
forms  w'hich  have  been  mostly  only  derived  from 
Arabic  models  stand  the  two  originally  Persian 
kinds,  the  older  RubacI  and  Mathnawl.  Rubä^  or 
Dübait  is  a  quatrain  in  which  the  first,  second  and 
fourth  short  verse  rhyme  with  each  other;  if  the 
third  also  rhymes,  the  poem  is  called  Rubä0!  Ta« 
räna  (=  melody).  Each  of  these  quatrains  is 
complete  in  itself,  without  relation  to  the  others. 
In  the  RubacI  a  special  group  of  24  metres  is  used, 
which  are  all  regarded  as  varieties  of  Hazadj, 
and,  according  as  the  foot  mafPilun  becomes 
tnaf-ftlun  or  maf’ttlu  in  consequence  of  the  licen¬ 
ces  Kharm  or  J£harb,  are  derived  by  Persian 
prosodists  from  two  circles.  The  characteristic  foot 
of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Dabait  (-  — ww  -  | 
-ww—  |—  )  is  mustafilatun .  Finally  Math¬ 

nawl  is  known  by  its  rhyming  in  couplets  (aa 
bb  cc);  each  hemistich  rhymes  with  the  other, 
but  the  same  rhyme  docs  not  run  through  the 
whole  poem.  On  account  of  the  great  freedom  in 
the  choice  of  the  rhyme  this  poetic  form  is  the 
usual  one  for  long  pieces,  whilst  the  one-rhymed 
or  Arabic  system  is  preferred  for  shorter. 

If  the  application  of  the  metrical  system  of  the 
Arabs  to  Persian  verse  must  seem  a  strange  thing 
since  the  rhythm  in  the  structure  of  the  verse  is 
different  in  the  two  languages  and  the  forcing  in 
of  this  system  could  but  result  in  rough  edges 
and  harsh  ontline;  the  adoption  by  the  Turks 
of  Arabic  prosody,  which  the  Persians  had  remodel¬ 
led,  exhibits  the  utter  subversion  of  the  measure 
and  rhythm  of  the  real  Turkish  verse  and  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Otto¬ 
mans  for  the  belles-lettres  of  the  Persians.  Their 
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original  and  distinctive  mode  of  verse-construction 
was  never  systematised  by  the  Turks;  they  codified 
only  the  Arabic-Persian  metrical  system.  But  the 
alterations  are  of  so  trifling  a  nature  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  enumerate  them.  Peculiarly 
Turkish  verse-construction  depends  simply  on  the 
enumeration  of  the  syllables,  the  Parmak  Hisabi 
(i.e.  floger-counting).  Each  hemistich  consists  of 
7 — 15  syllables  with  a  caesura  after  about  every 
4,  and  the  tone  is  determined  by  the  accent  of 
the  word  itself.  When  the  Persian  metrical  system 
was  adopted  the  syllabic  and  the  quantitative 
prosody  were  both  in  use  at  first,  until  the  former 
entirely  disappeared  in  the  xv.  cent.  Remains  of 
the  old  Folk-ballad,  the  TurkI,  have  been  preserved 
to  the  present  hidden  in  Shark!  which  has  been 
derived  from  it  and  metrically  adjusted.  Recently 
a  beginning  has  been  made  on  the  one  hand  to 
get  back  to  the  ancient  Turkish  verse,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  introduce  European  forms  of  verse 
into  Ottoman  poetry. 

The  rules  and  metres  of  Arabic  prosody  have 
been  adopted  also  by  Jewish  poets  in  Islamic 
lands,  and  have  been  introduced  into  the  late- 
Hebrew  poetry. 
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Arabs.  Collected  in  Freytag,  see  supra,  p.  33 — 
41.  Also  Muhammad  b.  Shanab,  Tuhfat  al-Adab 
f\  Mizan  Ashlar  al-Arab  (Algiers,  1906);  Mu- 
hammcd-Bcn-llraham,  La  métrique  arabe  (Paris, 
1907);  al-'/kd  al-farid \  iii.  187 — 229.  —  Treat¬ 
ment  by  European  scholars  in  the  grammatical 
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Gibb,  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry  (London, 
1900),  i.  70 — 1 10  ;  Wickershauser,  Über  türkische 
Metrik  und  Poetik ,  in  der  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch . 
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(Weil.) 

‘ARÜpI.  [See  nizämI  carupI.) 

CARÜDJ,  famous  Turkish  Corsair,  co-founder 
of  the  Algerian-Turkish  state.  Christian  authors 
often  give  him  the  name  Barbarossa,  which 
however  rather  belongs  to  his  brother  Kh&ir 
al-Dln  [q.  v.] 

His  origin  has  been  much  disputed.  Some  take 
him  to  be  the  son  of  a  Turkish  captain,  others 
that  of  a  Greek  or  Albanian  renegade  or  even  of 
a  nobleman  of  Saintonge.  The  most  probable 
view  is  that  his  father  was  a  potter  of  the  island 
Metelino  (the  ancient  Lesbos).  From  earliest  youth 
along  with  his  two  brothers  Kh&ir  al-Dln,  Elias  and 
IshSk  he  practised  piracy  in  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago.  On  one  of  these  piratical  expeditions  Elias 


was  killed  and  <ArQdi  taken  captive,  whereupon 
he  had  to  serve  a  term  at  the  oars  on  the  galleys 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  For  the  rest,  his  early 
years  are  much  veiled  in  darkness,  notwithstanding 
the  legends  with  which  popular  fancy  has  adorned 
the  life-story  of  the  famous  corsair.  It  is  certain 
however  that  cArodj  left  the  region  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  and  turned  towards  the  western  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  From  1501 — 1510  he  cruised  continuously 
along  the  Spanish  coasts,  feared  by  the  Christian 
population  and  already  in  renown  amongst  the 
African  Muslims.  A  host  of  adventurers  attached 
themselves  to  him,  so  that  by  about  1510  ‘Arüdj 
mustered  over  1000  wellarmed  men  and  a  flotilla 
of  from  10—12  ships.  The  Hafsid-sultan  of  Tunis, 
Mülài  Muhammad,  whom  he  had  won  over  to 
his  enterprises  by  the  gift  of  a  part  of  his  booty, 
empowered  him  to  provision  himself  in  the  har¬ 
bours  of  Tunis,  and  transferred  to  him  the  gover¬ 
norship  of  the  island  of  l>jerba,  which  he  made 
his  head-quarters. 

cArûdj  had  wider  designs  however,  and  purposed 
creating  an  independent  principality.  For  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  the  sultans  of  the 
Barbary  States  he  offered  to  mediate,  in  the  hope 
of  possessing  a  strip  of  land  ns  recompense  for 
his  services.  In  1 5 12  he  readily  complied  with 
the  call  of  the  King  of  Bougie,  cAbd  al-Rahmän, 
when  the  latter  sought  for  his  aid  against  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  driven  him  out  of  his  capital. 
He  besieged  Bougie,  but  at  the  storming  of  the 
town  lost  his  arm  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  had 
to  withdraw.  Another  and  likewise  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Bougie  which  was  undertaken  two  years 
later  (1514)  forced  him  to  flee  to  ßjidjelli.  From 
there  he  watched  events  in  Kabyle,  whose  posses¬ 
sion  two  native  princes  were  contesting,  ‘Abd 
al-cAz!z,  Sultan  of  the  BanQ  cAbb&s  (the  “Sultan 
of  Labes**  of  the  Spanish  writers),  and  Ahmad 
b.  al-Kädl,  the  Sultan  of  Kuko.  ‘Arodj  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  former  and  helped  him  to  get 
rid  of  his  opponent  in  1516.  Thereafter  *Abd 
al-cAzIz  proved  for  cArQdj  a  valuable  confederate, 
who  furnished  him  with  soldiers  especially  for 
his  expedition  to  Algiers.  For  about  this  time, 
the  Shaikh  of  Algiers,  Salim  al-Toml,  requested 
cArudj*s  help  in  freeing  Algiers  from  the  Spaniards, 
who  from  the  fortress  of  Penon  controlled  the 
town  with  their  cannon,  prevented  the  entry  and 
departure  of  the  corsair-ships  and  so  brought  ruin 
on  the  inhabitants  [see  Algiers,  p.  258a].  cArOdj 
hastened  to  fulfil  the  request.  He  sent  the  half 
of  his  troops  by  sea,  and  himself  with  800  Turks 
and  5000  auxiliaries  from  Kabyle  marched  towards 
Algiers;  he  first  overcame  Shcrshcll,  of  which 
one  of  his  former  officers  had  taken  possession, 
caused  this  rival  to  be  hanged,  then  advanced 
into  Algiers  whose  inhabitants  welcomed  him. 
But  their  attitude  changed  when  they  observed 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  attacks  attempted  by 
"Arflfij  against  Penon  and  the  violences  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers,  who  treated  Algiers  like  con¬ 
quered  territory.  In  view  of  the  growing  dis¬ 
cord  cArOdj  speedily  removed  Säliin  al-Tüml  by 
throttling  him  in  his  bath,  then  had  himself  pro¬ 
claimed  sultan  by  his  own  soldiers.  Bloody  violence 
suppressed  the  protests  of  the  townspeople,  and 
military  expeditions  secured  the  subjection  of 
the  Mitldja. 

The  occupation  of  Algiers  by  the  dreaded  corsair 
naturally  caused  disquietude  in  Spain,  and  so 
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already  In  1516  Cardinal  XJmenes  endeavoured  to 
wrest  the  town  from  him.  But  the  expedition  led 
by  Don  Diego  de  Vera  against  Algiers  came  to 
grief  and  cost  Spain  1500  men  (30th  Sept.,  1516). 
Since  the  conduct  of  the  sultan  of  Tenes  (Tanas) 
bad  been  open  to  suspicion,  cArtkdj  used  this 
as  a  pretext  for  an  attack.  He  conquered  MUyâna 
and  Medea  (al-Madlya),  and  eventually,  after 
the  annihilation  of  his  opponent  on  the  banks 
of  the  W5d  fijer  (Wajer),  brought  Tenes  under 
his  power.  He  was  still  in  this  town,  when  a 
deputation  of  people  arrived  from  Tlemcen  to 
ask  his  aid  against  king  AbQ  HammU,  a  confederate 
of  the  Spaniards  of  Oran,  and  this  was  extremely 
opportune  for  ‘ArOdj’s  ambitious  plans.  He  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Kh&ir  al-Dln  the  administration  of  Algiers 
and  made  with  all  speed  towards  the  West.  On 
the  way  thither  he  took  the  Kalca  of  the  Band 
Rashid,  in  which  he  put  a  garrison  under  command 
of  his  brother  Ishtyi  put  to  flight  the  army  of 
AbQ  Hammtl  at  Arbal,  and  entered  into  Tlemcen 
without  striking  a  blow.  But  then,  instead  of 
restoring  to  the  throne  the  pretender  AbQ  Zaiyttn 
in  whose  interest  he  had  moved,  he  took  possession 
of  the  town  for  himself.  Then  he  intrenched  him¬ 
self  in  the  Mashwàr  (Citadel),  had  the  Zaiyänid 
princes  and  their  adherents  put  to  death  (according 
to  a  local  tradition  70  members  of  the  royal  family 
were  drowned  on  one  day  in  the  Saharidj  (a  pool 
in  front  of  the  town  (see  Tlemcen]),  garrisoned 
the  districts  Tibda  and  Udjda,  and  made  raids  into 
the  region  of  the  BanO  Snassen  to  force  them  to 
recognition  of  his  authority.  Finally  he  set  on 
foot  negotiations  with  the  Merlnid  sultan  of  Fäs 
for  common  procedure  against  the  Spaniards.  For 
the  latter  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  Tlemcen  in 
order  to  wrest  it  from  the  Turks  and  to  restore 
their  old  confederate  AbQ  Ilammu  to  the  throne. 
In  January  1518  Don  Marlin  de  Argote  with  a 
small  Spanish  army  reinforced  by  native  troops 
took  the  Kalca  of  the  BanO  Rashid,  and  thereby 
cut  off  cArOdj’s  return  to  Algiers.  Ishafc  after  a 
powerful  resistance  was  compelled  to  surrender 
the  fortress,  but  was  done  to  death  by  the  Arabs 
against  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  Simultaneously 
Marquis  Comares,  commandcr-in-chicf  of  Oran, 
advanced  to  the  siege  of  Tlemcen.  ‘ArQdj  defended 
himself  for  six  months,  at  first  in  the  town,  and 
then,  after  it  became  untenable,  in  the  Mashwär 
where  he  barricaded  himself  in  with  his  Yoldash 
(„Comrades1*).  But  on  the  day  of  the  cId  al-saghJr 
the  Moors  of  the  town  entered  the  Mashw&r  under 
pretext  of  a  desire  to  pray  in  the  mosque  of  the 
citadel,  and  put  to  death  the  majority  of  the  Turks. 
cAradj,  who  had  but  a  few  faithful  companions  left, 
resolved  on  flight,  and  escaped  by  night  making 
for  the  sea.  He  was  pursued  by  the  Spanish 
cavalry  and  overtaken  at  the  ford  of  the  Rio 
Salado,  and  after  a  desperate  defence  was  slain 
by  the  Spanish  Ensign  Garcia  de  Tineo.  cArüdj 
was  only  44  years  of  age.  According  to  Haëdo  he 
was  “of  medium  stature,  powerful,  indefatigable 
and  very  brave;  had  a  reddish  beard  and  a  brown 
complexion.  His  soldiers  loved  and  feared  him, 
obeyed  him  and  bitterly  lamented  his  death”.  He 
was  not  only  a  capable  soldier,  but  displayed  also 
great  political  insight.  He  recognised  the  possibility 
of  utilising  the  anarchy  of  the  Maghrib  to  found 
a  mighty  islàmic  state  on  the  ruins  of  the  small 
Berber  principalities  which  would  impose  a  limit 
on  the  attacks  of  the  Christians  on  the  African 


coast  His  considerable  fighting-strength  allowed 
him  to  prepare  this  great  plan,  which  £b*iral-Dln 
was  called  on  to  adopt  and  realise. 

Bibliography*.  Sander  Rang  and  F.  Denis, 
Fondation  dt  la  Régence  d'Alger  (Paris,  1837; 
the  chronicle  translated  by  these  two  authors 
is  the  Arabic  rendering  of  a  Turkish  work: 
GhatawHt-i  Khair  al-Dln  Fatàa,  which  is  wrongly 
ascribed  to  tü>air  al- Din  himself);  Haëdo,  Topo* 
grafia  t  historia  general  de  Argel  (Valladolid, 
1612;  French  translation  by  Berbrilgger  and 
Monnereau,  in  the  Rev .  Africaine,  xiv.  and  xv.)  ; 
and  Epitome  de  los  rtyes  de  Argel  (French  by 
H.  de  Grammont,  in  the  Rev .  Afr.,  xxiv,  xxv); 
Watbled,  Etablissement  de  la  domination  turque 
en  Algérie  (Rev,  Afr ,,  xvii);  Lopes  G  omar  a, 
Chronique  des  Barberousse  (Memorial  hist,  es • 
panol ,  vol.  VI.;  Madrid,  1854);  E.  Mercier, 
Hist,  de  P  Afrique  sep  tenir.  (Paris,  1888 — 1891  ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  426  flf.;  vol.  iii.  p.  15  ff.);  see  also 
the  Bibliography  under  ALGER,  ALGÉRIE. 

(G.  Yver.) 

CARÜS  (a.),  bride.  [See  NIKXi/.] 

*ARUsIYA,  Dervish-order,  according  to  Rinn 
a  branch  of  the  Sh^dhillya  which  takes  its  name 
from  Abu  VAbbäs  Ahmad  (b.  Muhammad  b.  €Abd 
al-Saläm  b.  Abl  Bakr)  b.  al-cArfls,  who  died  c. 
1460  in  Tunis. 

Bibliography  î  Rinn, Marabouts  et  Khouan, 
p.  268;  Depont  et  Coppolani,  Les  confréries 
musulmanes ,  p.  340. 

ARZACHEL.  [See  ibn  al-zarçXla.] 

ARZAN,  town  in  Armenia,  half-way  between 
Sicird  (Söeort)  in  the  East  and  MaiyfifSri^In  in  the 
West,  7  Parasangs  (1  parasang  ss  3,6  miles)  distant 
from  the  latter,  situated  rather  under  4i°4o'  E. 
Long.  (Greenw.)  and  a  little  over  38°  N.  Lat. 
According  to  ancient-Armenian  geography  Arz&n 
(in  Armenian  Arzn)  was  the  chief  place  in  a 
district  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  the  province 
Alznik,  and  this  name  the  foreigners  (Greeks  and 
Romans)  have  transferred  to  the  province  (Arza- 
nene).  The  names  Alznik  and  Artanene  ought, 
moreover,  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  each 
other.  The  Arabs,  who  took  possession  of  the 
town  on  their  first  Armenian  expedition  under 
cIyâd  b.  Ghanim  in  the  year  20  (640),  included 
it  in  the  territory  of  ßjazlra  (Mesopotamia). 
Arzan,  the  "AfTf#  of  the  Byzantine  historian 
Cedrenus  (Bonn,  1839,  ii.  577)*  was  situated, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Arabic  authors, 
in  the  middle  of  a  fruitful,  well-cultivated  region, 
and  was  considered  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  be  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Armenia;  it  was 
protected  by  a  strongly  fortified  fort.  The  average 
revenue  from  taxes  of  the  districts  of  Arzan  and 
MaiyäferikTn  together  amounted,  according  to 
Kudâma  (de  Goeje,  Bibl.  Geogr .  Arab.,  vi.  246), 
in  cAbbäsid  times  to  4,100,000  Dirhams  =  ca. 
£  165,000.  (Cf.  A.  v.  Kremer,  Culturgesch .  des 
Orients  unter  den  Chalifen ,  i.  368).  At  the 
beginning  of  the  iv.  (x.)  cent,  the  Hamdftnid  Saif 
al-Dawla  took  up  his  residence  in  Arzan.  When 
he  and  his  brother  (Nftsir  al-Dawla)  were  engaged 
in  war  and  political  enterprises  in  Babylonia,  the 
Byzantines  utilised  this  favourable  opportunity  for 
an  incursion  into  Mesopotamia  in  the  year  330 
(942),  when  they  took  and  sacked  Arzan  ;cf.  Weil, 
Geseh .  der  Chalifen ,  ii.  673,  Anm.  l,  690,  and 
Frey  tag  in  the  Zeitschr .  d.  Deutsch .  Morgenl. 
Gesellsch .,  x.  472.  The  town  appears  to  have 
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entirely  recovered  in  tbe  eonrse  of  time  from  this 
blow,  for  al-Mustawfl  on  his  travels  in  the  riiL 
(sir.)  cent,  describes  it  (he  calls  it  Arxanah)  as 
a  flourishing  place.  But  from  the  beginning  of 
the  v.  cent,  there  is  evidence  of  Arzan  (in  Syriac 
ArzGn,  hence  occasionally  also  in  Arabic  Arson) 
being  the  see  of  a  Nestorian  bishop  (cf.  Guidi  in 
the  Zeitsehr .  d.  Deutsch .  Morgenl.  Gesellsch.yx mu, 
408).  Arzan  is  to-day  a  pretty  extensive  stretch 
of  ruin,  which  occupies  according  to  Taylor  an 
area  of  5000  paces  (ca.  0.386  sq.  m.)  and  in  which 
Kiepert,  wrongly  however,  would  find  the  site  of 
the  Armenian  royal-city  of  Tigranocerta.  Arzan 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arzan  (Erzen)-Çu 
(Cai),  in  Kurdish  Gharzan  (GherzenJ-Su,  which, 
coming  from  Qharzan-Dagh,  falls  into  the  Tigris 
about  2$  miles  south  of  Arzan.  Below  Arzan  this 
river  is  also  called  Redwfin-Su  after  the  town 
Redwftn  (Ridwän);  its  other  name,  Yazld-Khfine-Su 
comes  from  modern  neighbouring  Kurds  who  belong 
to  the  sect  of  the  Yazldls;  the  Arab  geographers  call 
this  watercourse  Nahr  al-flh^b  (Qhîb)  or  ol-Sarbat. 
This  Arzan-Su  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Nahr  Arsanfls  (also  Nähr  äbimshät)  of  the  Arab 
geographers;  for  the  latter  is  the  Arsanias  of  the 
classics,  the  modern  Muräd-Su  (or  Ôai),  the  eastern 
(better  southern)  one  of  the  two  sources  of  the 
Euphrates;  for  further  details,  see  under  MurSd-Su 
and  Euphrates.  The  name  Arzan  is  found  elsewhere 
in  this  region,  e.  g.,  as  the  name  of  a  small,  eastern 
tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  which  has  its  mouth 
below  Mal&;iya  (cf.  the  art.  Arsanias  N°.  2  in 
Pauly-Wissowa’s  Realencyklop .  der  Mass .  Alter  turns* 
wissenseh .,  ii.  K272).  Finally  warning  must  be 
given  against  the  confusion,  which  appears  several 
times  even  in  Oriental  authors,  of  our  Arzan  (near 
the  Tigris)  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  situated 
in  the  region  of  the  source  of  the  Euphrates, 
near  Theodosiupolis.  When  this  town  was  sacked 
by  the  Scldjüks  in  the  year  1049  those  inhabitants 
who  escaped  the  blood-bath  went  over  and  settled 
in  the  neighbouring  Theodosiupolis  (Armenian 
Karin,  Arabic  KâlI^alS),  and  named  this  after 
their  desolated  home  “Roman-Ardz(n)”,  Arabic 
Arzan  al-RQm,  the  modern  ErzerQm;  for  further 
details,  see  art.  erzekUm. 

Bibliography :  Y&Vüt,  Mtftfjam,  i.  205 
et  seq.]  Quatrcmère,  Hist*  des  Mongols  de  la 
Perse  (Paris,  1836),  i.  376;  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde , 
x.  89 — 92,  98;  xi.  6;  Taylor  in  the  Journ .  of 
the  Roy .  Asiat,  Soc,  xxxv.  26  et  seq .  (with  plan 
of  the  ruins);  H.  Kiepert,  in  the  Monatsber. 
der  Ber l,  Akad,  d,  Wissensch.,  1873,  pp.  1 85— 
188,  and  also  in  Hermes ,  ix.  142;  Tomaschek, 
in  the  Sits.- Her.  d,  IVien.  Akad,  d.  Wissensch., 
vol.  cxxxiii,  N°.  4,  p.  21  ;  G.  le  Strange,  in 
the  Journ,  of  the  Roy,  Asiat .  Soc.,  1895,  p.  264, 
and  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1905),  p.  1 12  et  seq.\  Belck,  in  the 
Verhandl .  der  Berlin.  Anthrop.  G  esc  lisch 1899, 
p.  414;  J.  Marquart,  Eräniahr  =  Abh ,  der 
Gotting.  Gesellsch.  d.  IViss.,  N.  F.,  vol.  iii. 
N°.  2,  p.  25,  14 1, 177  et  seq.,  306;  Hübschmann, 
in  the  Indogerm.  Forschungen ,  xvi.  249 — 251, 
289;  H.  Thopdschian,  in  th t  Zeitsc hr.  f.  armen. 
Philol.,  ii.  (1904),  p.  46.  (Streck.) 

ARZAN  al-RÜM.  (See  erzerCm.] 

CAÇA  (a.),  Rod,  Stick.  —  The  rod  mentioned 
in  the  Koran  is  that  of  Moses;  the  self-same 
account  is  given  of  it  (Sura  7,  104;  26,  31)  as  of 
Aaron’s  rod  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  Ch.  7,  8  et  seq.)* 


On  the  occasion  of  Allfth's  self-manifestation  In 
the  fire  Moses  receives  the  command  to  cast  hit 
rod  to  the  ground,  and  here,  too,  it  becomes 
changed  into  a  serpent  (Sara  20,  is;  27,  to ;  28,  3.). 
As  in  the  Bible,  the  rod  is  effective  at  the  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea  (Sara  26,  63),  and  makes 
water  flow  from  the  rock  (Sara  2,  57). 

Tbe  commentators  and  writers  add  further  details 
which  show  partial  dependence  on  Jewish  legends 
(cf.  Grünbaum,  Neue  Beiträge  tur  semitischen 
Sagen  künde,  p.  162  et  seq.)*  Only  the  following 
need  be  mentioned  here  :  Moses1  rod  was  a  branch 
of  a  myrtle-or  black-berry  bush  in  Paradise,  to 
ells  long.  Adam  fetched  it  thence  with  him,  and 
after  him  it  became  the  heritable  possession  of 
the  prophets  till  Jethro.  —  According  to  another 
version  it  was  entrusted  to  Jethro  by  an  angel.  — 
Moses  received  it  miraculously  from  his  father- 
in-law. 

Moses*  rod  has  served  many  purposes;  its  two 
branches  shone  in  the  darkness,  it  made  water 
gush  forth  from  the  ground  and  disappear  again, 
it  put  forth  leaves  and  fruits,  etc.  —  It  is  also 
related  that  Solomon  had  a  rod  from  which  he 
never  separated. 

I2jahiz  has  embodied  in  his  Kitüb  al-Bayün  wa 
7-  Tabyin  a  section  on  the  rod,  in  which  he  speaks 
specially  of  the  use  of  the  rod  amongst  the  ancient 
Arabs  and  in  the  Jthujba  (Kairo,  1 3 1 1 — 13139 
vol.  ii.  p.  49  et  seq.).  Also  UsSmS  b.  MunVidh 
has  composed  a  Kitüb  al*A(ä.  Cf.  Dérenbourg 
in  his  edition  of  the  Text  of  the  Autobiography, 
p.  499  et  seq.]  and  Melanges  orientaux  p.  116. 

For  the  use  of  the  staff  in  public  worship  see 
'anaza. 

Bibliograhy  :  The  KoPftn-commentaries  on 
the  passages  in  question;  Jha^bl,  Kiqaq  al- 
Anbiyd3  (Kairo,  1 297),  p.  167  et  seq.]  Weil, 
Biblische  Legenden  dtr  Muselmänner ,  p.  149 
et  seq.]  GrUnbaum,  see  supra. 

(A.  J.  Wensinck.) 

‘AÇABA,  cA$abAt  (a.),  as  a  juristic  term  denotes 
Agnates.  Cf.  the  art.  mIrAtH* 
cA?ABlYA  (a.),  patriotism,  party-spirit. 

ASAD  (a.),  the  lion.  Known  to  the  Semites 
from  earliest  times  the  lion  has  engaged  the 
imagination  of  the  Arab  people  and  the  Arab 
poets,  especially  in  the  pre-lslämic  period.  By 
that  time,  indeed,  lions  may  no  longer  have  been 
at  all  abundant  in  Arabia,  for  the  number  of 
Mcfsada's ,  i.  e.  districts  abounding  in  lfons,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  literature  is  small  (the  lions  of 
SharS  and  Khaflya  were  held  in  most  fear). 
Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  the  lion  the 
oldest  literature  shows  the  most  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  its  characteristics.  The  thick 
neck  —  almost  never  the  mane  —  is  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  power  and  majesty;  the  fetid 
breath,  the  adroit  spring,  the  fearsome  roar, 
the  boldness  and  voracity  of  the  lion  recur 
again  and  again;  but  his  occasional  cowardice, 
his  craftiness  and  his  “going  in  the  rain”  were 
also  sharply  observed.  As  old  as  Arabic  poetry 
itself  is  the  identification  of  the  dread  warrior 
with  the  lion  ;  the  forest  of  lances  with  which  the 
Beduin  enter  the  fray  appears  to  the  poets  like 
the  thicket  of  reeds  ( GhUba )  which  lions  haunt. 
Just  as  the  lion  has  found  a  place  among  the 
constellations  in  the  heavens,  so  does  a  whole 
Beduin-tribe  bear  the  proud  name  “sons  of  the 
lion”  (see  next  art.).  —  In  IslSmic  time  the 
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Dumber  of  Horn  in  Arabia  decreased  more  and 
more,  but  one  became  acquainted  in  their  stead 
with  new  varieties  in  Nubia  and  the  Sadftn,  North 
Africa,  Mesopotamia,  Persia  and  India.  Yet  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  lion  remained  surprisingly  scanty  In 
Arabic  Science.  Even  al-Damtrl  can  scarce  inform 
of  a  trait  which  could  not  be  found  in  poetry  or 
Saga,  e.  g.  that  the  lion  eats  only  his  own  prey, 
that  he  drinks  no  water  from  which  a  dog  has 
lapped,  that  the  lioness  bears  only  1—2  cubs, 
etc.  The  therapeutic  and  magic  powers  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  several  bodily  parts  of 
the  lion,  the  skin,  the  fat,  the  flesh,  the  tooth, 
etc.  are  also  rooted  in  ancient  superstition,  and 
even  the  numerous  (500  it  is  said,  according  to 
others  1000)  epithets  of  the  lion  in  the  Arabic 
languige  do  not  yield  a  perfect  portraiture  of  it, 
but  are  synonyms  for  the  most  outstanding  cha¬ 
racteristics.  The  lion-chase  has  never  been  a 
knightly  sport  with  the  Arabs,  but  consisted  in 
the  laying  of  pitfalls  In  which  a  kid  was  made 
fast  for  a  lure.  —  In  Syria  and  Palestine  the  lion 
is  now  extinct,  and  on  the  Euphrates  it  was  by 
the  middle  of  last  century  a  rare  sight;  Arabia 
still  has  a  Ma’sada  in  Yemen  (Doughty,  Travels 
in  Arabia  Deserta%  1.  459);  even  in  Tunis,  Al¬ 
geria,  Morocco,  the  oasis  Fezzan  and  in  Abyssinia 
it  is  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  formerly.  Con¬ 
stantly  increasing  traffic  is  driving  it  more  and 
more  to  the  southern  wilds.  The  variety  extant  in 
Abyssinia,  the  SQdftn  and  Senegal  with  a  short 
main  which  is  only  about  five  inches  long  and 
is  never  black  but  always  a  yellowish  brown  may 
be  the  nearest  approach  to  those  described  in 
Arabic  poetry. 

In  Astronomy  Asad  denotes  the  Constellation 
of  the  Lion,  and  specially  the  Star  Kcgulus 
(«  Lconis);  in  Alchemy  it  signifies  “Gold". 

Bibliography,  Damlrl  i.,  p.  3  et  seq,\ 
Kazwlnl  (ed.  Wiistenf.),  i.,  389  f.;  i.,  36  (constel¬ 
lation);  Hartmann,  Reise  ties  Baron  Barnim , 
p.  491  ;  R.  Hartmann,  in  the  Zeitschr.f.  ägypt . 
Alter tumsk.  und  Sprachivisscnseh, ,  1864,  Ja¬ 
nuary,  p.  10;  Urchin,  Reiseskizzen  in  Nordost¬ 
afrika ,  p.  1 1 5  ;  and  Ergebnisse  meiner  Reise 
nach  Habesehy  p.  58;  Sectzen,  Reisen  (Berlin, 
1854),  i.,  272;  Hommel,  Die  Namen  der  Säu¬ 
getiere  bei  den  Semitischen  Völkern f  p.  287  et 
seq.\  Jacob,  Altarabisches  Bedninenleben ,  p.  16 
et  seq,  (Hell.) 

ASAD,  trab  tribe.  In  Ptolemy  ’Artrnj vot (? ?) 
Genealogical  Scheme:  Asad  b.  Khuzaima  b.  Mud- 
rika  b.  al-Mudar.  Brother-tribes  are  al-Ilawn  and 
KinSna;  sub-tribes  Dtidfin,  Çacb,  Hulmo,  Kâhil, 
Hind  and  cAmr  (=  Na'flmn).  Unimportant  tribes 
and  clans  arc  Asad  b.  cAbd  al-cUzzft,  Asad  b. 
Pjusham,  Asad  b.  Musliya,  Asad  b.  cAbd  Manät, 
Asad  b.  Murr. 

Dwelling-places.  The  Asad  occupy  a  spacious 
region.  It  extends  almost  right  across  Arabia  from 
Medina  to  the  Euphrates.  They  are  not  masters 
however  of  this  entire  region,  but  live  in  scattered 
groups  and  really  exercise  no  correspondingly 
significant  authority,  as  the  regard  paid  them  by 
the  other  tribes  does  not  appear  quite  proportioned 
to  the  area  of  their  wanderings.  Towards  the 
North  their  main  settlement  extends  to  the  Sham- 
raar-hills,  but  they  also  dwell  beyond  them.  In 
Africa  the  Asad  appear  in  Sapf  (west  of  Kaira- 
wftn).  Neighbours  of  the  Asad  were:  The  cAbs 
(in  the  WfidI  Ghuraiyir  between  Nibägh  and 


Nukra.  The  stronghold  of  the  cAbs,  UÜJäl,  lay 
near  the  border.  Of  the  Wadi  Thadlfr  the  lower 
part  belonged  to  the  €Abs,  the  upper  to  the  Asad; 
similarly  with  the  Wadi  Gfcuraiyir);  Yarbtfites 
(in  Ubat  cUshaira  in  Wftdl  l&aww);  pabba  (in 
Wadi  cAkll);  Hanf  ala  (in  the  steppe  of  al- 
Shaisha);  Kinänites  (in  the  West);  Jaiyites  (in 
the  North);  Sulaimites  (in  the  West);  Rabf  b. 
Malik  (on  the  hill  DhU  cAlak);  Fazara  (in  the 
West);  Qadhlma  b.  Malik  (on  the  hill  Banän); 
Ghaml  (in  the  upper  part  of  Wadi  cAfcIl).  —  Hills 
in  the  territory  the  Asad  :  al-cAbd,  al-Akiran,  Djils, 
Farfcain  (between  Basra  and  KQfa),  Haba&hS, 
Hazram,  al-Hibs,  Kalkh,  al-Kanän,  Karn  Zaby, 
Katan,  Kulâb,  al-Kunna,  Kusàs  (iron-mine,  whence 
Kus&sian  swords  take  their  name),  Muhaiy at,  RaVd, 
Safar,  Salt  al-Farwain,  Çara,  Sba{ab,  Turaf/UwärnJ, 
al-Zahrän.  —  Wadis  and  Watering-places: 
Abrajt  al-cAzzäf  (often  named;  on  the  road  from 
Basra  to  Medina),  eAbs,  AJchthäl  (wadi),  eA|pl 
(widl),  Alya,  Armäm  (wadi),  BanSna,  al-BacQda, 
al-Butah,  Buzttkha  (famous  battle,  see  infra),  al- 
Da<cflih  (wadi),  Dalfac,  al-Dhanaba,  al-Phlba,  ÇhU 
cUràt  (wadi),  al-pjiwa  (wadi),  Djuraiyir  (wadi),  Djur- 
thQm,  al-Hafar,  al-IIaflr,  Hawmänat  al-Darrädj, 
Hazlz  Sufaiya,  al-Hizä5,  cI;yar,  al-Kahfa,  Katan, 
Khajmä,  Khaww(a),  KhidhSm,  Malhüb,  Man'adj 
(name  of  the  Wadi  ’1-Rumma  in  the  Asad-region), 
Nabawän,  al-Radjfa,  Rawdat  al-Hazm,  al-Rimth, 
al-Shabaka,  Shardj,  Shlfân,  Sil:  al-Sutar,  Sufaiya, 
Tarmus,  Talhra,  Xhädi^,  al-Xhulathi5,  al-Zawra5, 
Zulfa.  —  Asaditc  Place-names:  al-Abatir,  Abrafc 
Alya,  Aihab,  Akbira,  al-'Aliya,  Arik  al-Abyad, 
al-cAthyar,  al-Buraira,  Bustân  Ibrahim,  al-Dadjü*, 
Dhät  al-Sirar,  phü  Akhthal,  al-DjamrSn,  pjaww. 
Djufif,  al-Ghamr,  al-Ghamran,  al-Gharrä5,  al-Ghu- 
rabat,  Hakil,  Hubaiy,  al-cIlyäba,  Immara,  Kj)i- 
dh^ni,  Kuffa,  al-Nädjiya,  al-Nä5ic,  Nukär,  al-Rawkä3, 
Rawtha,  al-Rukak,  al-Saflha,  Samlrä5,  al-Çamm&n, 
al-Sara’,  al-Sarära,  al-Shaflr,  al-Sharaka,  Shark, 
Silc,  Su^’ik.  Tarmud,  Tawbädh,  Tiyäsän,  TOz, 
al-‘Udjaifir,  Xrfat  Acyar,  Zabad  (near  Kinnesrln), 
al-'Uw&lIya. 

History.  From  pagan  times  come  accounts  of 
many  struggles  of  the  Asad,  e.  g.  with  the  immi¬ 
grating  Jaiyites  by  whom  they  were  displaced 
from  part  of  their  territory.  Again,  on  a  preda¬ 
tory  expedition  against  the  Asad,  Sakljr,  who  has 
become  famous  by  reason  of  the  laments  for  him 
composed  by  his  sister  al-KhansS5  [q.  v.],  received 
the  wound  from  whose  consequences  he  died.  But 
they  are  best  known  by  their  variances  with  their 
king  Hudjr  and  his  son,  the  poet  Imru*  al-Kais 
[q.  v.].  In  this  instance  the  Kindite  prince  al- 
Harith  ibn  cAmr  had  on  dividing  his  empire  ap¬ 
pointed  his  son  Hudjr  king  of  the  Asad.  Some 
time  after  the  Asad  took  advantage  of  HudjFs 
absence  in  the  TihSma  for  an  uprising,  which, 
however,  met  with  a  bloody  suppression  from 
Hudjr  who  had  hastened  hither;  henceforth  the 
Àsad  were  called  “Slaves  of  the  Club”,  because 
on  this  occasion  some  of  them  were  beaten  to 
death  with  clubs.  Besides  this  they  were  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  Tih5ma,  but  afterwards  pardoned. 
On  their  return  home  they  fell  upon  Hudjr  and 
put  him  to  death.  According  to  another  account 
Hudjr  of  his  own  free  will  renounced  the  royal 
power,  but  then  fell  the  victim  of  an  act  of  re¬ 
venge.  Or  again,  the  Asad  came  out  to  meet 
Hudjr  who  was  advancing  from  the  Tihäma  to 
quell  the  rising,  and  defeated  and  killed  him. 
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Imre*  Hudjr’.  son,  did  indeed  take  heavy 

vengeance  on  them,  bat  was  unsuccessful  in  hU 
endeavour  to  bring  them  ander  subjection  to 
himself. 

With  the  year  624  they  make  their  entry  into 
the  history  of  Muhammad.  Two  men  of  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Asad  thought  they  might  turn  to 
use  Muhammad's  supposed  weakness  after  his 
defeat  at  Ohod  (624)  in  order  to  recommend  to 
their  tribe  a  predatory  expedition  against  Medina; 
some  other  with  truer  judgment  of  the  position 
of  affairs  warned  them  against  it,  but  in  vain. 
However  before  the  assembled  Asad  were  ready 
to  set  out,  the  Prophet  got  wind  of  the  matter 
and,  faithful  to  his  policy  of  nipping  every  such 
movement  in  the  bud,  «sent  about  150  men  under 
a  capable  leader  by  forced  marches  against  the 
Asad,  who  fled  to  escape  attack  but  left  with 
the  Muslims  considerable  booty  in  camels  and 
sheep.  The  person  who  gave  the  Prophet  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  proposed  expedition  of  the  Asad 
was  a  Jaiyite,  and  they  were  l'aiÿitei  also  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  confusion  which  was 
now  spread  amongst  the  Asad  and  attacked  and 
utterly  despoiled  them.  In  the  year  627  they  gave 
a  contingent  to  the  great  coalition  (The  Campaign 
of  the  Ditch)  formed  by  the  people  of  Mekka 
against  Muhammad,  which  separated  later  with 
its  object  unaccomplished.  In  the  same  year 
Muhammad  despatched  an  expedition  against  the 
Asad,  who  fled  being  warned  in  time,  but  again 
lost  camels.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  9  (Spring, 
630),  which  was  for  them  a  year  of  famine,  a 
section  of  the  Asad  announced  their  political  sub¬ 
mission.  To  this  embassy  and  its  negotiations 
Sara  49,  14^47  makes  reference.  Here  too  the  out¬ 
ward  mark  of  political  subjection  was  the  payment 
of  the  Sadaka;  but  whether  conversion  to  the 
religion  of  lsläm  occurred  among  this  widely- 
dispersed  tribe,  of  which,  too,  some  lived  far 
apart,  is  really  uncertain.  The  alleged  ill-conduct 
of  the  Asad  envoys  in  Medina  is  but  a  biassed 
invention,  the  Asad  appear,  however,  even  in 
Muhammad's  lifetime  to  have  offered  many  an 
occasion  for  complaint.  Immediately  before  the 
death  of  Muhammad  Jalha  (Tulaiha),  the  chief 
instigator  of  the  Asad  attack  planned  in  624,  the 
leader  of  the  Asad  in  the  Campaign  of  the  Ditch, 
participator  in  the  Asad  embassy  to  Medina,  had 
ventured  to  proclaim  himself  a  prophet  —  an 
attempt  with  inadequate  means,  to  be  sure  — 
and  to  urge  apostasy  from  the  State  of  Muhammad. 
Muhammad's  death,  the  generally  uncertain  situ¬ 
ation  produced  thereby  and  the  absence  of  the 
large  Muhammadan  army  in  North  Arabia  enabled 
Julaiha  to  greatly  extend  (632)  the  religious- 
political  movement  initiated  by  him.  At  first  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  Asad  to  open  apostasy. 
But  his  endeavours  to  incite  the  powerful  Beduin 
tribes  whose  encampments  were  in  the  West  to  a 
great,  united  insurrection  had  only  partial  success. 
It  appears  that  only  the  Fazära  attached  themselves 
openy  to  the  Asad.  But  bye  and  bye  men  from 
the  cAbs,  the  Dhubyän  and  the  Tftiy  seem  also 
to  have  been  found  among  them.  At  the  well  of 
BuzSkha,  in  the  territory  of  the  Asad,  there  ensued 
a  fight  with  the  faithful  under  Kh5lid's  leadership. 
When  Tulaiha  in  the  middle  of  the  fight  was  left 
in  the  lurch  by  the  FazSra  the  day  was  lost  to 
the  Asad.  Some  subsequent  skirmishes  (e.g.  at 
al-Qharm)  completed  their  subjection.  Only  then 


appears  to  have  occurred  their  conversion  to 
Islam. 

In  KOfa  they  occupied  later  a  quarter  of  their 
own,  and  constituted  a  considerable  section  of  the 
local  population.  We  then  find  also  their  Kafic 
contingent,  e.g.  in  the  armies  of  (A1I,  Husain, 
Mukht&r,  Muhallab  and  Yazld. 

Bibliography,  Sprenger,  Das  Leben  n/ui 
die  Lehre  des  Mohammad  ;  Wellhausen,  Skitxen 
und  Vorarb.y  Pt.  vi,  p.  7  f.  ;  Caetani,  Annali  del V 
I slam.  Index.  (Reckendorf.) 

ASAD  B.  cAhd  Allah  al-KasrI  (according  to 
the  Arabic  sources;  according  to  the  Persian  al- 
Kushuirl),  governor  of  Khor&sfin  under  the  Caliph 
Hiühäm  b.  cAbd  al-Malik,  106—109  (724—727) 
and  117— 120  (735 — 738)-  Especially  during  his 
first  term  of  office  he  conducted  himself  in  relation 
to  the  Arabs  as  a  fanatical  adherent  of  the  Yemenite 
party.  With  the  Persian  Dihkäns  (landowners)  he 
was  in  high  favour  and  was  praised  by  them  as  a 
prudent  “householder”  (Katkhudä)  of  his  province. 
Saman-Ühudät,  the  ancestor  of  the  Sâm&nids,  em¬ 
braced  Islam  under  him,  and  in  his  honour  gave 
his  son  the  name  Asad.  The  city  of  Balkh  which 
had  been  demolished  by  the  Arabs  he  had  built 
anew,  and  transferred  (107  =  726)  the  Arab  camp 
thither  from  Barukän  (2  parasangs  from  Balkh); 
later  he  made  this  city  his  place  of  residence, 
probably  in  order  the  more  effectively  to  carry 
on  the  struggle  with  the  princes  of  Tukh&rist&n, 
their  Turkish  allies  and  the  Arab  insurgents  under 
Härith  b.  Suraidj.  In  contrast  to  his  successor  Nasr 
b.  Saiyftr  he  did  not  archievc  any  great  military 
successes.  The  village  of  Asadäbäd  near  Naisibür 
was  built  under  him,  and  remained  in  possession 
of  his  successors  until  the  administration  of  cAbd 
Allah  b.  T*Hir  (q.v.). 

Bibliography :  Taharl*  Index;  NarshakhI 
(ed.  Schefer),  p.  57  f.  ;  Gardlzl,  Zain  al~A&&bär 
(MSS.  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge);  history  of 
Balkh  edited  by  Ch.  Schefer,  Chrestomathie 
persane ,  I;  cf.  van  Vloten,  Recherches  sur  la 
domination  etc.  (  Verhandclingcn  der  Koninklijke 
Akademie  Amsterdam ,  Afdecling  Letterkunde ,  I, 
N°.  3);  J.  Wellhausen,  Das  Arabische  Reich  und 
sein  Stun  (Berlin,  1902).  (W.  Barthold.) 

ASAD  b.  al-Furät  b.  SinAn,  Abu  ‘Abi^AllAii, 
bom  142  (759*760)  in  Hanün,  came  while  yet  quite 
young  with  his  father  to  Africa,  afterwards  in 
Medina  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  famous 
jurist  Malik  b.  Anas  (q.v.).  After  the  latter's  death 
he  went  to  eJrik,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
pupils  of  AbO  Hanlfa,  and  studied  thereafter  in 
Egypt  under  Ibn  Kasim  (q.v.).  Returning  to  Kairn- 
wàn  (181  =797)  he  soon  acquired  the  reputation 
of  a  great  jurist  [cf.  art.  aqui.ahids],  and  by  the 
Aghlabid  Ziyftdat  Allah  was  appointed  K&dl  of 
this  town  (203  =  818-819)  along  with  Aba  Muhris 
Muhammad  who  was  already  occupying  this  office, 
although  it  was  unusual  for  two  Kadis  to  officiate 
at  the  same  period  in  the  same  town.  Great  ns 
was  the  repute  he  enjoyed  as  jurist  he  is  yet 
better  known  by  the  expedition  to  Sicily  (210  s 
826)  which  was  commanded  by  him  (with  the 
title  “Amir”),  in  the  course  of  which,  during 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  he  died  (213  =  828)  of  the 
plague,  or,  as  another  tradition  has  it,  by  an 
enemy's  hand. 

Bibliography,  Amari,  Bibliotheca  Arabo- 
Sicutay  see  Index;  and  Storia  dei  Musulman* 
di  Sicilia ,  i,  253,  ff.;  E.  Mercier,  Histoire  de 
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ASAD  —  AS  ÄS. 


r Afrique  septentrionale \  L  378  ft;  Revue  du 
mtende  musulman ,  x,  528  f. 

ASAD  al-DAWLA  (a.),  Lion  of  the  Empire, 
honorific  title.  [Cf.  $Auij  B.  mirdAs,  etc.] 

ASAD  al-DIN  (a.),  Lion  of  the  Faith,  honorific 
title.  [Cf.  &UIRKÜH,  etc.] 

ASCAD  EFENDI.  (See  escad  kfendt.] 
ASADÄBADH,  town  in  £>jibäl  (Media),  7  para- 
tangs  or  a  day’s  journey  to  the  west  of  HamadhSn, 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alwand-Köh  (Elwend), 
at  the  entrance  to  a  fruitful,  well-tilled  plain 
(56 59  ft.  high).  As  a  permanent  caravan-station 
on  the  famous,  ancient  highway  Hamadhan  (Ekba- 
Uo  a)- Baghdad  (or  Babylon),  it  is  a  settlement 
reaching  back  into  antiquity,  and  (according  to  To- 
maschck)  is  probably  the  'Aèpan&va  of  Isidor  of 
Charax  and  the  Beltra  of  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana 
(cf.  in  this  connection  Weissbach,  in  Pauly-Wis- 
»owi’s  Realencykl.  d.  Mass,  AltcrtuntswissenscA ., 
Ill,  264).  In  the  Arab  Middle  ages,  and  even 
into  the  Mongol  period,  Asadabadh  was  a  flou¬ 
rishing,  thickly  populated  place  with  excellent 
markets,  and  its  inhabitants  were  considered  well 
to  do  because  of  the  rich  yield  of  their  domains, 
to  which  canals  gave  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 
It  is  to-day  a  fine  village  with  some  200  houses 
according  to  Bellew,  some  of  which  are  occupied 
by  Jewish  families.  The  Persians  call  it,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  European  travellers,  Absadabadh 
(Petcrmann,  Bellew),  also  SacIdäbädh  (Duprée,  Pe¬ 
termann)  or  Sahadabädb  (Ker  Porter).  In  the  year 
514  (1120)  there  was  fought  at  Asadabadh  a  battle 
between  the  two  Seldjüfc  Sultans  Maslud  of  Mawsil 
(Mosul)  and  MahmGd  of  Ispahan,  which  resulted 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  3  parasangs  from  Asadä- 
bldb  there  stood  imposing  buildings  of  Slsänid- 
time  which  the  Arabs  called  Matbakh  or  Matäbikh 
Kisrfl,  i.  e.  the  Kitchen(s)  of  Khosraw;  for  the 
explanation  of  this  name  cf.  the  legend  deriving 
from  the  Itinerary  (RisSla)  of  Miscar  b.  Muhalhil 
in  Yftktlt,  Md'fjam  (cd.  Wüstenf.),  IV,  593  s.  v. 
Matbakh  KisrÄ. 

Bibliograph  y  :  Yaköt  ,  Mu'fjam  (ed. 
Wüstenf.),  i,  245;  Quatremère  Hisf.  des  Mon¬ 
gols  de  la  Perse  (Paris,  1836),  i.  250,  264—266 
(N.  87),  427  f.;  G.  le  Strange,  The  Lands  of 
the  Eastern  caliphate  (Cambridge,  1 905),  p. 
196;  Weil,  Gesch.  d.  Chalifen ,  iil,  218;  Toma- 
schek,  in  the  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wiener  A  had.  d. 
Wissensch .,  cii  (1883),  1525  Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
ix,  81,  344;  H.  Petcrmann,  Reisen  Im  Orient 
(1861),  II,  252;  II.  W.  Bellew,  From  the  Indus 
to  the  Tigris  (London,  1874),  p.  431  ;  de  Morgan, 
Mission  scientif.  in  Perse,  ctud.  giogr,,  ii.  124, 
127  f.,  138.  (Streck.) 

ASADl,  Ann  Nasr  Ahmad  b.  Mançür  al-JUsî, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Neo-Persian  poets,  who 
died  during  the  reign  of  the  Ghaznawid  Ma$cüd 
(1030 — 1041).  Little  that  is  certain  is  known  of 
bis  circumstances,  for  what  Dawlat-Shah  tells  of  his 
relations  with  FirdawsI  appears  to  be  of  a  legendary 
nature.  Specially  is  he  known  for  his  Strife-poems 
(Munäzarät),  a  form  of  composition  wich,  according 
to  Ethé,  is  imitated  in  the  Provençal  Tenzone. 
Bibliography.  Dawlat-£h?lh ,  Tadhkirat 
al-ShtfarlP  (ed.  Browne),  p.  35  f.;  Ethé,  in  the 
Verhandlungen  des  y.  internation.  Oriental- 
Congresses  (Berlin),  ii,  48  f.  ;  and  in  the  Grund¬ 
riss  der  iranisch .  P  h  Hol.,  ii,  226  f.;  Horn, 
Gesch.  der  per  s.  Lit  ter. ,  p.  113;  Browne,  A 
Literary  History  of  Persia ,  ii,  148  f. 


ASADl,  «AU  b.  Açmkd,  son  of  the  above- 
mentioned,  author  of  a  Neo-Persian  Dictionary  of 
Rhyme,  edited  by  Horn  ( [AsadVs  neupersisches 
Wörterbuch  Lughat-i  Furs',  Göttingen,  1897).  He 
is  also  held  to  be  the  author  of  an  epic  poem 
entitled  Gar &asp-N  Time,  which  was  completed  in 
10 66.  Selections  from  this  were  published  by 
Turner  Macan  in  the  4th  Vol.  of  his  edition  of 
the  Shäh-Näme.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that 
the  well-known  and  very  ancient  Vienna  MS.  of 
the  Liber  Fundamentorum  P karma kologiae  edited 
by  Seligmann  bears  the  signature  of  our  poet. 

Bibliographie :  Ethé,  in  the  Grundriss 
der  iranisch .  Philo l.,  ii.  234  et  seq.  ;  Browne,  Lite¬ 
rary  History  of  Persia ,  ii.  272  et  seq. 

A§AF  B.  Bara&hyX  (Hebrew  Asaf  b.  Bere- 
kyah),  name  of  the  alleged  Wazlr  of  King  Solo¬ 
mon.  According  to  the  legend  he  was  Solomon's 
confidant,  and  always  had  access  to  him.  When 
the  royal  consort  QjarSda  was  worshipping  idols 
Asaf  delivered  a  public  address  in  which  he 
praised  the  apostles  of  God,  Solomon  among  them 
but  only  for  the  excellent  qualities  he  had  ma¬ 
nifested  in  his  youth.  Solomon  in  anger  thereat 
took  him  to  task,  bnt  was  reproved  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  idol-worship  at  the  court.  This  was 
then  done  away  with  and  the  consort  punished; 
the  king  became  repentant. 

Bibliography :  Tabari  (ed.  de  Goeje),  I. 
588  et  seq.',  Weil,  Biblische  Legenden  der  Mu¬ 
selmänner  ,  p.  265,  270;  Grünbaum,  Neue  Bei¬ 
träge  zur  semitischen  Sagenkunde,  p.  222. 

(A.  J.  Wensinck.) 

AÇAF-CJXH,  title  of  the  NiçSm  of  liaidarft- 
bäd  [q.  v.]. 

ÂÇAF-KHSN.  This  title  was  borne  by  several 
persons  at  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  of  whom 
the  following  deserve  mention: 

1.  Asaf-KhXn  MIrzX  D]acfar-Beg  b.  MïrzA 
BadP  al-Zamän,  born  at  Kozwln,  came  in  988 
(1577)  to  India  and  received  after  the  death  of  his 
uncle  MfrzS  Ghiyfith  al-Dln  the  Office  of  a  Baklj- 
shigari  which  the  latter  had  administered,  with  the 
title  Asaf-Khîn  (989=1581).  Under  Djahängtr 
he  was  appointed  Wazlr,  but  he  owes  his  fame 
mainly  to  his  literary  merits.  He  composed  poems, 
and  had  a  share  in  the  great  historical  work 
Ta'rikh-i  Alfl.  Äsaf-Khän  died  1021  (1612). 

Bibliography :  al-Badâ50nï,  Munta^hab  al • 
Tawarihi ,  iii.  21 6  et  seq.\  Elliott  and  Dowson, 
History  of  India ,  v.  1 50  et  seq . 

2.  Abu  'l-Hasan,  son  of  the  Wazlr  Ptimfid  al- 
Dawla  and  brother  of  Nurdjahän  [q.  v.],  after 
his  father's  death  he  was  also  appointed  Wazlr 
by  DjahSnglr,  as  well  as  under  his  successor 
Shäh  Djahän,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Ardju- 
mand  IJänü  Begam  (Mumtäz  Mahall,  q.  v.)  was 
first  man  of  the  empire  in  esteem  and  in  wealth. 
Äsäf-Khan  died  1051  (1641).  His  tomb  in  Sbah- 
dara,  not  far  from  Lahore,  is  still  existent. 

ASAFL  {See  Safi.] 

ASAS  (a.),  foundation.  This  word  has  a 
special  denotation  in  the  system  of  Ismâ'ïllya  [q.  v.]. 
According  to  this  there  follow  upon  each  appea¬ 
rance  of  the  Nâtik  (Speaker,  Prophet)  who  ap¬ 
pears  anew  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven  world- 
periods  as  the  embodiment  of  the  World-intellect, 
seven  Imams  one  after  the  other  who  are  termed 
Çâmit  (silent);  after  these  7  Samit  there  begins 
again  a  new  cycle  of  the  self-renewing  Natik.  The 
first  in  point  of  time  of  each  group  of  seven 
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of  these  Çtmit  b  the  Acts  (or  Naÿlb)  as  the  ln- 
cammtion  of  the  world-Soul;  to  him  there  emanate 
from  the  Ni{ifc  the  secret s  of  the  progressively 
'  revealed  true  doctrine.  Thus  to  the  Nltife  Adam 
belongs  the  A  sis  Seth  ;  to  Moses ,  Aaron  ;  to 
Jesus,  Peter;  to  Muhammed,  'Alt;  to  Muhammed 
b.  IsmiHl,  cAbd  Ail  äh  b.  Maim  On  al-Kaddi^, 
grandfather  of  the  Mahdl  €Ubaid  Allah,  tlfc  founder 
of  the  Fltimid  dynasty. 

Bibliograf  hy  :  De  Sacy,  Expose  dt  la  re¬ 
ligion  des  Druses  (Paris,  1838),  1:  St.  Guyard, 
Fragments  relatifs  à  la  doctrine  des  Ismaélis 
(in  the  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Mss ,  de  la  Bibi, 
Nation .,  xxii.  I.  177-192);  de  Goeje,  Mémoire 
sur  les  Carmathes  du  Bahrain  et  les  Eu  timi¬ 
des  1  (Leiden,  1886),  166  et  seq,\  Blochet,  Le 
■  Messianisme  dans  l'hétérodoxie  musulmane  (Paris, 
I903X  p.  59;  E.  Browne,  Literary  History  of 
Persia  (London,  1902),  p.  408  et  seq , 

(Goldziher.) 

AÇFAR  (a.),  yellow:  also,  in  distinction  from 
black,  simply  light-coloured.  Some  Arab  philolo¬ 
gists  and  exegetes  indeed  claim  for  a{far  also 
the  meaning  “black”;  see  the  discussions  the¬ 
reon  in  the  Khitanat  al-Adab ,  ii.  465.  The  Arabs 
called  the  Greeks  Banu  %t-A{far  (fern.  Banat  a  l- A,: 
Usd  al-Ghäba ,  i.  274,  a  ab  infra)  according  to 
fabarî  (ed.  de  Goeje,  i.  357,«»;  354,  «5)  sißni* 
fying  “Sons  of  the  Red  One”  (Esau).  In  the 
Hadith  mention  is  made  of  the  contest  of  the 
Arabs  with  the  Banu  ’1-Asfar  and  of  the  conquest 
of  their  capital  Constantinople  ( Musnad  Ahmad , 
ii.  174).  Mulük  Bani  'l-A{far  ( Aghäni ,  i.  ed.  vi. 
98,  is)  =  the  Christian  princes,  especially  those 
of  the  Ram  (ib.  p.  98,  7  ab  infra;  cf.  AbQ  Tam- 
m&m,  DiwSn,  ed.  Beirut.  18  ult.  in  a  poem  to 
al-Mu‘tasim  after  the  battle  at  cAmmurîya).  Later 
this  designation  was  applied  to  Europeans  in 
general,  especially  in  Spain.  Tdrlhh  al-Çufr 
(Spanish  Era)  can  thus  be  best  explained;  other 
views  in  Zeit  sc  hr,  d.  Deutsch,  Morgenl,  Gesellsch ,, 
xxxiii.  626,  637.  Many  genealogists  have  explained 
Asfar  as  the  name  of  the  grandson  of  Esau 
in  the  Septuagint,  Gen.  36,  M)  and  father  of 
RQmll  (Re'ü’êl,  Gen.  36,  IO),  ancestor  of  the  Ram. 
According  to  the  explanation  of  De  Sacy  ( Not . 
el  Extr,,  ix.  437;  Journ,  As .,  3.  Serie,  Pt.  i., 
p.  94),  which  Franz  Erdmann  accepts  ( Zeitschr . 
d,  Deutsch ,  Morgenl,  Gesellsch,  ii.  237 — 241),  the 
designation  Banu  *1-Asfar  was  a  literal  translation 
originally  referring  to  the  Flavian  dynasty,  then 
became  extended  beyond  it  to  the  western  nations. 
From  his  travels  among  the  present-day  Nosairis 
(q.  v.)  H.  Lammens  relates  that  they  designate 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  Malik  al-A{far  (Au  fays 
des  Nosairis  in  Bev,  de  l*  Or.  chrétien,  Paris,  1900, 
p.  42  of  the  separate  edition). 

Bibliography,  In  Goldziher,  Muhamme- 
danische  Studien ,  i.  268  et  seq.\  Caetani,  An- 
noli  dell*  Islam ,  ii.  242;  Zeitschr .  d.  Deutsch . 
Morgenl,  Gesellsch .,  iii.  363;  Journ,  As,,  IO. 
Serie,  ix.  230;  10.  Serie,  xii.  190. 

(Goldziher.) 

al-AcSHÄ,  Abu  BasIr  MaimUn  b.  Kais  al- 
BakrI,  of  the  tribe  Kais  b.  ïhaclaba,  eminent 
poet  of  the  period  of  transition  from  the  ßjähi- 
llyS  to  Islim.  To  distinguish  him  from  other  poets 
of  the  same  name  he  is  called  al-Acsha  ’1-akbar. 
The  epithet  al-Acsha  was  given  him  from  a  verse 
in  his  so-called  Mucattafa  (ed.  Lyall,  Calcutta, 
1894,  v.  20).  The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown; 


lie  died  c*  629  A.  D.  Though  he  lived  therefore 
into  the  period  of  Islim  and  even  composed  n 
very  famous  poem  in  praise  of  Muhammad,  yet 
he  did  not  accept  the  new  faith.  Bat  jast  as 
little  may  he  have  been  really  a  Christian,  al¬ 
though  he  professes  to  be  a  monotheist  and  came 
into  close  contact  with  Christianity  through  inter¬ 
course  with  the  court  of  al-Hfra  and  through 
those  in  his  intimate  neighbourhood.  Next  to 
Imru5  al-Kais,  al-Ash*  is  the  ancient-Arabian  poet 
who  has  wandered  about  most  in  the  world  and 
procured  for  himself  thereby  a  proportionately 
broad  horizon.  Hence,  too,  the  astonishing  num¬ 
ber  of  allusions  to  historical  incidents,  and  the 
numerous  foreign  words,  especially  Persian,  in  his 
poems.  Through  their  Wine-songs  al-A'shi  and 
*Ad!  b.  Zaid  have  served  as  models  for  the  later 
singers  of  wine« 

Bibliography:  Brockelmann,  Gesck,  d, 
arab.  Litter,  i.  37;  Geyer,  Zwei  Gedickte  vom 
at-A'Jâ  (Wien,  1908);  H.  Thorbecke«  A  l- A  JA* s 
Lobgedicht  auf  Muhammed,  in  the  MorgenL 
Forschungen,  (A.  Hafpner.) 

A‘SHÄ  HAMDXN,  properly  «Abd  al-Rahmta 
b.  cAbd  Alllh,  Arab  poet,  who  lived  in  Kofa  in 
the  second  half  of  the  i.  (vii.)  cent.  He  was 
married  to  a  sister  of  the  theologian  al-ShacbI, 
and  he,  again,  had  married  a  sister  of  al-Acsh£. 
The  role  which  he  played  under  cAbd  al-Rahm&n 
b.  al-Ashcath  is  best  known.  He  took  part  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Turks  and  was  taken 
captive  but  escaped  with  the  aid  of  a  Tur¬ 
kish  woman  whose  passions  were  enflamed  for 
him.  When  Ibn  al-Ashcath  turned  against  al- 
Hadjdjädj  the  poet's  sharp  tongue  aided  him  with 
satires.  The  decisive  battle  at  Dair  al-£)jamidjim 
resulted  unfortunately;  Ibn  al-A&hcaib  took  to 
flight,  and  al-Ac&hl  was  led  prisoner  before  al- 
HadjdjSdj,  who  immediately  recalled  to  him  some 
of  his  malicious  songs.  His  extemporaneous  flat¬ 
teries  availed  him  no  longer:  al-Iladjdjadj’s  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  was  carried  out  on  the  spot  (83  =r 
702).  The  poems  of  Ac&h&  HamdSn  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us  are  reflexes  of  his  adven¬ 
tures  and  political  sentiments. 

Bibliography :  Aghânl  (1«  ed.),  v.  146 
et  seq,,  162  et  seq.%  Mascadl,  Muriidj  (Paris), 
v.  355  seq,\  TabarI  (cd.  de  GoejeX  s.  Index« 
(A.  J.  Wensinck.) 

AÇHÀB  (a.:  sing.  $âhib)  or  Çahlba  (a  single 
one:  Çahâbl),  “Companions”;  as  term,  techn.  of 
Islim  it  has  the  special  sense  of  “The  Compa¬ 
nions  of  the  Prophet”.  In  earlier  times  the  term 
was  restricted  to  those  who  had  enjoyed  inter¬ 
course  with  the  prophet  for  some  time,  and  had 
accompanied  him  on  his  expeditions.  Later  the 
circle  of  Companions  became  more  and  more  ex¬ 
tended,  the  condition  that  this  must  have  been 
actual  intercourse  being  disregarded,  and  those 
orthodox  being  also  included  in  the  Ashlb  who 
had  met  the  prophet  during  his  life,  or  who  had 
seen  him  even  if  but  quite  a  short  time,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  age  of  the  persons  in  question. 
(On  the  differences  of  opinion  on  the  definition 
of  this  term,  cf.  Goldziher,  Muh.  Studien,  ii.  240). 
The  definition  which  is  valid  in  Theology  atta¬ 
ches  itself  to  the  wider  extension  of  the  term 
(KastalllnT,  vi.  88).  cAmir  b.  Wlthil  al-Kinlnt 
Abu  'l-Tufail  who  died  shortly  after  100  A.  H. 
is  styled  the  last  of  the  Companions  (Usd  a/- 
ghâba,  iii.  97,  v.  233),  and  must  have  been 
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quite  a  little  child  when  he  taw  Mohammad;  he 
was  only  born  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Ohod 
and  was  with  the  prophet  at  the  age  of  8  (cf. 
Zeitsehr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgent.  Gesellsch ,  xxiii.  595). 
Orthodox  £)jinn,  whom  legend  mentions  as  haring 
communication  with  the  prophet,  also  have  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  canon  their  place  among  the  Ashfib. 
The  Ashib  occupy  in  Sunn!  Islam  high  rank  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Faithful.  After  the  Korean 
they  are  the  sources  of  authentic  religious  doctrine, 
since  information  about  the  prophet's  expressions 
and  procedure  traces  back  to  the  communications 
which  they  as  ear-  and  eye-witnesses  have  made 
regarding  them.  On  the  dicta  handed  down  by 
them  as  authentic  the  Hadllh  is  based;  those  Ha- 
dlih  which  trace  back  to  them  in  an  unbroken 
chain  are  musnad  (“propped").  Attested  accounts 
of  their  own  procedure  are  regarded  as  evidences 
for  the  correct  Sunna,  which  the  Faithful  must 
hold  to  be  the  rule  of  conduct  for  all  times. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  prophet  and  the  im¬ 
portance  which  they  have  in  the  establishing  of 
Islam  have  made  them  from  the  beginning 
objects  of  piety  to  the  orthodox.  To  revile  them 
or  to  hold  them  in  contempt  is  considered  an 
execrable  crime.  Scourging  is  the  penalty  set  upon 
their  reviling  ( Sabb  al-$ahaba\  even  capital  punish¬ 
ment  in  the  event  of  an  obstinate  repetition.  As 
precedence  among  the  Ashäb  the  first  four  Khali¬ 
fa’s  occupy  the  highest  places  in  the  order  of  their 
accession  to  the  ruling  power;  six  other  Ashäb 
share  with  them  this  preeminence,  that  Muham¬ 
mad  assured  them  while  yet  they  lived  of  Paradise 
( al-c  Altar  a  al-mubai&shar  la  hum  bi  W-Djanna)]  they 
constitute  a  separate  category  of  the  Ashäb.  Other 
categories  among  the  Ashab  are  determined  by 
the  different  nature  of  their  share  in  the  prophet’s 
enterprises:  MuhTuljirttn  (who  emigrated  with  him 
to  Medina),  Anftlr  (natives  of  Medina,  their 
share  begins  only  after  the  emigration),  lladrlyün 
(who  cooperated  with  him  at  Badr),  etc.  The 
opinions  on  their  qualitative  gradation  have  been 
collected  in  Nawawi's  Commentary  on  Muslim 
($ahih,  V,  1 61).  The  contemptuous  attitude  which 
manifests  a  hatred  that  not  rarely  becomes  inten¬ 
sified  into  a  wild  fanatism  towards  the  Ashäb, 
because  with  their  approval  the  first  Khalifas 
wrested  away  the  rights  of  cAlf  and  his  family, 
forms  an  outstanding  peculiarity  of  the  £h>ca  in 
contrast  to  Sunni  Islam.  The  adherents  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  constantly  make  the  Tard iy a- Eulogy  (radiya 
Allflhu  canhu,  “Allah  be  pleased  with  him  !")  follow 
the  mention  of  any  one  of  the  Ashäb  in  speech 
or  writing.  In  the  theological  literature  of  the 
Sunnis  the  collection  of  the  traditions  concerning 
the  virtues  (Fa dû' il  or  Manàkib  al-A/hab)  receives 
assiduous  attention,  most  systematic  works  on 
Hadllh  contain  a  section  on  such.  There  are, 
besides,  several  works  in  which  the  names  of  the 
entire  companions  have  been  collected  with  bio¬ 
graphical  notices  and  communications  regarding 
the  Hadllh  they  have  handed  down.  They  display 
many  variations  from  one  another.  Of  cAbd  al-Bäkl 
Ibn  Känic,  a  MawlS  of  the  Omaiya-family  (died 
in  Baghdad  351=962)  a  Mucf(jam  al-Ça/utba  is 
mentioned  (!>hahabï,  J'alHthâl  al- IJ  uff  âz ,  iii.  99). 
The  authors  of  the  most  famous  of  these  works 
dealing  with  the  Companions  are  :  Aba  cAbd 
Allah  b.  Manda  (died  395  =  1004-1005),  Aba 
Nucaim  al-IsfahSnl  (died  430=1038-1039),  Abü 
cOmar  b.  cAbd  al-Rarr  al-Namarl  al-Kurtub!  (died 


463=1070-1071),  Kimb  at-Islfdb.fi  Mfrifat 
at  A  (hbb  (2  Vols.  Haidarfibfld,  1318;  cf.  the  critical 
notes  on  this  in  Subkl,  T'abats/  al-Stdfflya,  vi. 
135),  Abü  MOsa  Muhammad  b.  Abl  Bakr  al-Isfahänl 
(died  581  =  1185-1186).  The  material  of  these 
predecessors  has  been  critically  compiled,  corrected 
and  supplemented  by  clzz  al-DIn  Ibn  al-Athlr 
al-Qjazarf  (died  630=1232-1233)  in  his  com¬ 
prehensive  Usd  al-Çhâba  fl  Md'rifat  al-$ahäba 
(5  Vols.  Cairo  1286),  also  DhahabI,  Tajjrid  Usd 
al-Qffäba  (2  Vols.  Haidaräbäd  1315;  8809  Bio¬ 
graphies).  Still  fuller  material  is  given  by  Abu 
’IFadl  Ibn  Hadjar  al-cAskalänI  (died  852  = 
1448-1449)  in  his  al-Iqâba  fi  Tamyiz  al-Çahâba 
(4  Vols.;  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  lndicay  Calcutta 
1853—1894;  8  Vois.  Cairo  1323—1325). 

(Goldziher). 

ASHÄB  al-HADITH  (a.),  the  adherents  of 
tradition  in  contrast  to  the  Afhât  al-Fa'y  [q.  v.] 
For  further  information  on  this  and  similar  com¬ 
binations  see  Ahl. 

AÇyÂB  al-KAHF,  “the  people  of  the  cave”. 
This  is  the  term  used  in  the  Korean  to  denote 
the  youths  who  in  the  West  are  commonly  called 
“the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus”.  This  is  the 
story  almost  as  Muhammad  tells  it  (SOra  18,  8  et 
seç.):  Some  youths  in  a  pagan  town  are  loyal  to 
the  one  God;  they  conceal  themselves  in  a  cave, 
whose  entrance  is  on  the  north  side.  There  God 
puts  them  and  their  dog  to  sleep.  “And  if  you 
had  come  upon  them  you  would  have  fled  thence 
and  been  filled  with  terror.”  After  309  years  the 
sleepers  awake  and  send  one  of  their  number  into 
the  town  to  buy  bread.  —  The  Kor5än  has  no  more 
to  relate;  there  is  only  added  that  their  number 
is  variously  given  as  3,  5  or  7  and  that  the  story 
is  intended  to  confirm  faith  in  the  resurrection. 

The  historians  and  commentators  have  more 
to  tell.  Of  the  various  traditions  which  al-'fabarî 
(cd.  dc  Gocje,  1,  775  et  seq .,  Tafslr,  fasc.  xv. 
123  et  seq»)  communicates  the  majority  are  of 
the  following  type:  In  a  town  of  Ram  (i.  e.  in 
Greece  or  Asia  Minor)  some  youths,  who  have 
gone  over  to  Christianity  refuse  to  worship  the  idols. 
They  flee  from  the  town  and  with  a  dog  which  would 
not  be  chased  away  conceal  themselves  in  a  cave, 
where  they  go  to  sleep.  The  pagan  king  Däkyüs 
(Däklnüs,  Däkyänüs)  soon  appears  at  the  scene 
with  his  servants  to  seize  the  persons  of  the  young 
men.  But  no  one  is  able  to  enter  the  cave,  and 
so  the  only  thing  possible  for  him  to  do  is  to 
build  up  the  entrance  that  those  shut  in  may  die 
of  hunger  and  thirst.  This  he  does.  Afterwards 
the  thing  is  forgotten.  On  day  an  owner  of  herds 
sends  workmen  to  remove  the  wall  at  the  entrance, 
and  causes  a  shcepfold  to  be  constructed  there. 
The  workmen  however  do  not  observe  the  sleepers. 
In  God’s  good  time  the  latter  awake.  Filled 
with  anxiety  they  send,  observing  all  caution,  one 
of  their  number  into  the  town  to  buy  bread. 
The  baker  does  not  recognise  the  coin  which  is 
given  in  exchange  and  brings  the  young  man 
before  the  king,  when  everything  is  explained: 
the  men  have  slept  for  309  years  ;  in  the  meantime 
the  pagan  has  given  place  to  a  Christian  generation. 
The  king  is  much  rejoiced,  for  the  presence  of 
this  youth  is  proof  that  the  body  is  raised  with  the 
spirit,  a  thing  which  some  had  doubted.  As  soon 
as  the  young  man  enters  the  cave  again  he  goes 
to  sleep  beside  his  companions.  A  church  is  then 
built  at  the  spot. 
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This  account  must  suffice.  Only  one  differing 
version  need  be  mentioned  which  originates  from 
Wahb  b.  Munabbih  (JaboTl,  ed.  de  Goeje,  I,  778 
et  seq.\  Ibn  al-Atfclr,  ed.  Tomb.,  I,  254  it  seq.): 
One  of  the  apostles  went  to  the  above-mentioned 
town;  at  the  gate  he  found  that  an  idol  had 
been  set  up  before  which  every  one  who  entered 
had  to  prostrate  himself.  In  consequence  he 
remained  without  the  town  and  hired  himself  out 
as  an  attendant  at  the  baths.  There  he  carried 
on  his  propaganda  and  won  the  youths  for 
Christianity.  One  day  as  the  son  of  the  king  was 
about  to  enter  the  baths  in  company  with  a  female 
the  apostle  admonished  him  This  time  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  forego  his  intention,  but  not  the 
next  time  however.  Then  the  divine  punishment 
fell  on  them  both,  and  they  died  in  the  bath.  As 
soon  as  this  reached  the  king’s  ears  he  issued  a 
warrant  of  arrest  on  the  person  of  the  apostle. 
But  he  and  the  young  men  were  carried  off  for 
safety  to  a  cave  by  an  acquaintance;  there  was 
also  a  dog  with  them. 

What  it  goes  on  to  state  agrees  with  the  other 
version.  —  The  story  is  told  in  the  sources  with 
much  historical  and  geographical  detail;  many  of 
these  details  are  contradictory,  and  others  have 
not  yet  been  explained.  The  most  important  of 
them  will  now  be  noticed. 

The  pagan  king  is  named  DäfcyQs,  i.  e.  Decius 
(249 — 251),  who  persecuted  the  Christians,  and 
the  Christian  is  Theodosius  II,  (408 — 450).  This 
however  does  not  agree  with  the  Koranic  ac¬ 
count,  that  the  sleep  lasted  309  years,  nor  with 
others,  according  to  which  it  lasted  472.  —  The 
question  as  to  which  town  is  the  scene  of  the 
story  is  important.  The  western  sources  all  name 
Ephesus;  some  of  the  oriental,  Afsüs.  The  Arabs 
know  of  two  places  called  AfsQs:  the  one  is  the 
well-known  town;  the  other  is  the  old  Arabissus 
in  Cappadocia,  which  is ‘called  also  Absils  (now 
Yarpuz).  Are  wc  to  seek  there  the  scene  of  these 
actual  or  supposed  events? 

De  Goeje  has  adduced  proofs  out  of  the 
literature  in  favour  of  this  view.  Some  travellers 
e.  g.  relate  that  a  cave  was  pointed  out  to  them 
there  containing  13  male  corpses  which  looked 
as  though  they  had  dried  up  (Yäknt,  Mtfdjam ,  ii. 
806;  al-Mu^addasI,  p.  153;  Ibn  Khordadhbeh, 
p.  106,  HO:  al-Blrünl,  Chronology ,  ed.  Sachau, 
p.  290).  Further  in  the  Recueil  des  textes  rel.  à 
V  histoire  des  Seldjoucides ,  ed.  Ifoutsma,  iv.  152 
it  is  simply  stated  that  Arabissus  is  the  place  of 
•the  people  of  the  cave”.  Perhaps  it  is  this  dis¬ 
covery  which  is  the  original  source  of  the  legend 
of  the  seven  sleepers.  Because  of  the  name  AbsQs 
people  came  to  think  later  of  Ephesus. 

Another  important  question  is  connected  with 
the  meaning  of  the  last  word  in  the  Koranic 
•men  of  the  cave  and  (of)  al-Raklm”.  Many  take 
it  to  be  the  name  of  the  dog,  or  to  be  the  tablet 
which  contains  the  story  of  the  youths.  The  Arab 
geographers  regard  it  as  a  geographical  name; 
Ibn  Khordadhbeh  e.  g.  calls  the  cave,  which  is 
mentioned  as  containing  the  corpses,  al-Rakfm; 
he  lays  the  scene  of  the  story  of  the  youths  at 
Ephesus.  Al-MukaddasI  on  the  other  hand  regards 
the  13  men  discovered  as  the  Ashäb  al-Kahf,  and 
knows  of  a  place  al-Ral^Tm  in  the  country  to  the 
East  of  the  Jordan  not  far  from  cAmmän.  There 
a  wonderful  incident  has  occurred  with  3  men 
who  are  therefore  called  Açhâb  al-Ra^Im.  Cler¬ 


mont  Ganneau  hat  visited  the  cave  there  as d 
considers  it  to  be  the  one  described  in  the  Kor*Sn. 

What  significance  attached  to  the  dog  we  can* 
not  tell,  nor  where  the  mountain  Anchilus  (the 
spellings  of  it  are  very  various)  is  to  be  looked 
for;  nor  is  there  unanimity  in  regard  to  either 
the  number  or  the  names  of  the  youths. 

The  oldest  mention  of  the  legend  in  the  east 
we  find  made  by  Dionys  de  Tell  Mahra  in  a 
Syrian  work  of  the  v.  cent.;  in  the  east  by  Theo¬ 
dosius  in  his  book  on  the  Holy  Land.  In  these 
versions  the  names  of  the  youths  are  Greek. 
Opinions  are  at  variance  in  regard  to  the  question 
whether  the  version  found  in  Dionys  was  translated 
from  the  Greek  or  was  originally  composed  in 
Syriac.  •—  The  legend  is  widely  spread  in  the 
literatures  of  east  and  west.  On  this  point  see  the 
work  by  John  Koch,  who  has  attempted  to  give 
it  a  mythological  interpretation. 

Bibliography :  Dionysii  Telmaharensis 
Chronici  Liber  primus  (ed.  Tullberg,  p.  l6l 
and  133);  Guidi,  Testi  orientali  inediti  sopra 
1  sette  dormienti  di  Efeso  (Acad,  dei  Lined, 
1884-1885);  Land,  Anecdota  syriaca ,  i.  38;  iii. 
87;  Tabari  (cd.  de  Goeje),  i.  775  et  scq.\  also 
To f sir,  xv.  123  et  seq.  \  dc  Goeje,  Bibliotheca  geo- 
graforum  arabicorum ,  Indices  s.  vocc.  al-Ra^lm, 
AbsQs,  AfsQs,  TarsQs;  YàkQt,  Mtfjjam,  s.  tisdem 
vocc.;  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tomb.),  i.  254  ff.; 
al-BirQnl,  Chronology  (ed.  Sachau)  p.  290; 
Kazwlnl  (ed.  Wustenf.),  i.  161  et  seq.  \  Makrtzl, 
Hist .  des  sultans  mamlouks  (Transi,  of  Quatre- 
mère),  Vol  i.  Part  2,  142  ;  Nöldeke,  in  Gotting . 
Gel.  Anzeigen ,  1886,  p.  453;  de  Goeje,  De 
legende  der  seven  slapers  van  Efeze  (Ver si.  en 
Afeded.  A  had.  Amsterdam ,  Let  ter  k.,  4.  Reeks, 
Deel  iv.),  p.  9  et  seq.;  John  Koch,  Die  Sieben - 
Schläfer  legende,  ihr  Ursprung  und  ihre  Ver¬ 
breitung  (1883);  Theodosius,  De  situ  terrae 
sanctae  (cd.  Gildcmcister),  p.  27;  DamTrI,  IfayUt 
al-Hayawan,  sub  voce  Kalb',  Xhaclabl,  A7f<i{ 
al-Anbiyä?  (Cairo,  1297),  p.  394  et  seq.\  Cler¬ 
mont  Ganneau,  Etudes  d' Archéologie  orientale , 
iii.  295;  W.  Tomaschek,  Historisch-topographi¬ 
sches  vom  oberen  Euphrat  und  aus  Ost-Kappa - 
dokien  (in  Kiepert-Festschrift ,  Berlin,  1898); 
G.  le  Strange,  Palestine  under  the  Moslems, 
p.  274 — 286;  cl.  also  Brockelmann,  in  Mitt, 
d.  Sem .  f.  Or.  Sprachen ,  iv,  228  und  B.  Heller, 
in  Revue  des  etudes  juives ,  xlix,  190  */  seq. 

(A.  J.  Wensinck.) 

AÇHÂB  àl-RASS,  •the  people  of  the  ditch** 
or  Mof  the  well’*,  are  twice  mentioned  in  the 
Kor^fin  (SQra  25,  40;  50,  «),  along  with  cAd, 
ThamOd  and  other  unbelievers.  The  commentators 
know  nothing  for  certain  about  them,  and  $0  give 
widely  divergent  explanations  and  all  manner  of 
fantastic  accounts.  Some  take  al-Rass  to  be  a 
geographical  name  (cf.  Yakut,  sub  voce);  some 
hold  that  these  people,  a  remnant  of  Jhamud, 
cast  (rassa)  their  prophet  Hanzala  in  to  a  well 
(rass)  and  were  consequently  exterminated.  It  is 
also  related  that  the  mountain  of  the  bird  cAnkS* 
[q.  v.]  was  situated  in  their  region.  —  Tabart 
mentions  the  possibility  of  their  being  identical 
with  the  Ashäb  al-UkhdQd  [q.  v.];  otherwise  he 
does  not  know  of  anything  relating  to  them  ;  just 
as  little  do  we. 

Bibliography :  The  Commentaries  on  the 
verses  of  the  Korfen  in  question;  DamTrt, 
Hay ât  al-Hayawân ,  see  under  tAnkïï>  ;  Xha'labl, 
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aLAnbly#  (Cairo,  1*97),  p.  141  //  seq. 

(A#  J.  Wensinck.) 

AÇÏJÂB  al-RA’Y  (a.),  •the  men  of  opinion", 
L  e.  the  speculative  jurists,  who  recognise  of 
course  the  authority  of  tradition,  but  also  hold  to 
be  ralid  what  the  individual  insight  of  the  jurist 
who  supports  himself  on  tradition  recognises  as 
true.  Cf.  the  articles  J£iyäs  and  Ra’y. 

Bibliography,  Sachau,  Zur  ältesten  Ge- 
schichte  des  muh .  Rechts ,  in  Sitzungsberichte 
der  Kais .  A  had.  Wien,  lxi;  von  Kremer,  Culture 
geschichte  des  Orients ,  ii.  490  et  ssq.  ;  Goldziher, 
Dit  dahinten,  p.  2  et  seq . 

AÇHÂB  al-UKHDUD,  Äthe  people  of  the 
ditch",  mentioned  in  Sura,  85,  4  et  seq .  The 
Muslim  historians  relate  as  follows  in  regard  to 
this  passage: 

King  iibQ  Nuwäs  of  Yemen  was  a  devotee  of 
Judaism  and  intolerant  of  the  Christians.  He 
bade  them  choose  between  Judaism  and  death. 
The  Christians  preferred  martyrdom.  Thereupon 
the  king  caused  a  long  ditch  to  be  constructed 
in  which  they  were  burned  alive. 

This  story  is  partly  confirmed  by  Christian 
sources  ana  enlarged  upon.  When  the  KQshites 
were  unable,  since  winter  had  set  in,  to  send  a 
viceroy  to  Yemen,  DbH  Nuwäs  (he  is  variously 
named),  who  was  a  convert  to  Judaism  usurped 
the  authority  and  persecuted  the  Christians.  More¬ 
over  he  laid  siege  to  Nadjrän,  and  breaking  his 
word  on  the  capture  of  the  town  destroyed  the 
steadfast  Christians  with  fire  and  word.  Of  a  real 
ditch  however  there  is  no  mention.  —  Almost  the 
same  as  this  is  the  account  given  by  Simeon 
de  Bît  Ar&hftm  and  by  the  anonymous  writer  in 
Boissonade.  The  account  of  these  events  was 
written  in  the  spring  of  524  A.  D.  in  Syria;  they 
happened  therefore  towards  the  end  of  523. 

Other  explanations  are  also  given,  e.  g.  that 
the  •people  of  the  ditch"  were  Daniel  and  his 
companions  (Jabarl,  Tafslr ,  s.  loc.),  a  view  which 
Geiger  (  Was  hat  Mohammed  etc.,  p.  192)  and 
Loth  {Zeit sehr,  d.  Deutsch .  Morgen l,  Gesellsch ., 
XXXV,  121 )  regard  as  probable.  —  According  to 
a  tradition  in  Tha'labl  the  „people  of  the  ditch" 
were  Antiochus  in  Syria,  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Persia, 
and  DbQ  Nuwfis  in  Yemen. 

Bibliography  :  Ibn  HishSm  (ed.  Wlistenf.), 
p.  24  et  seq.;  Jabarf  (cd.  de  Goeje),  I,  925;  the 
Koranic  commentaries  on  SOra  85,  4  et  seq,  ; 
Mas'Qdt,  Mur 0(1/  (Paris),  I,  129  et'seq.;  Caussin 
de  Perceval,  Essai  sur  rhistore  des  Arabes ,  I, 
128  et  seq.;  Nöldeke,  Geschichte  der  Araber  u, 
Perser  zur  Zeit  der  Sasaniden  (Leiden,  1879), 
p.  185  et  seq.  ;  Assemannus,  Bibliotheca  or  Un¬ 
falls,  I,  364  et  seq.;  Guidi,  La  letter  a  di  Simeone 
vescovo  di  Bêth-Arisâm  sopra  i  martiri  omeriti 
{Memorie  detr  Accademia  dei  Line  ei,  1881,  p. 
471  et  seq.);  Boissonade,  Anecdota  graeca,  V, 

I  et  seq.  ;  Fell,  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morgenl. 
Gesellsch.,  XXXV,  1  et  seq.;  Duval,  Littérature 
syriaque,  p.  136  et  seq.;  Xha'labI,  Kifaq  al- 
Anbiyà 3  (Cairo,  1297),  p.  421  et  seq. 

(A.  J.  Wensinck.). 

A'SBAR.  [See  ‘usiir.) 

ÀL-ASif  ARl,  Abu  Burda  cAmir  b.  {AbT  MüsA, 
judge  and  tradition  ist.  When  §b&b!b  b.  Yazld  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  head  of  the  Khiridjites  in  the  year 
76  (695-696)  and  surprised  Küfa,  Abu  Burda  had 
also  to  pay  homage  to  the  insurgent.  Later  he 
was  appointed  judge  in  KQfa.  Through  his  personal  I 


qualities  he  gained  great  regard  as  occupant  of 
Uiis  office;  besides  he  was  considered  to  be  well 
versed  in  Muhammadan  tradition.  According  to 
the  usual  account  he  died  in  the  year  103  (721-722); 
but  104,  106  and  107  are  also  given  as  the  year 
of  his  death. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  Sacd,  vi.  187;  Tabart 

(ed.  de  Goeje),  il  131  et  seq.;  Nawawl  (ed. 

Wüstenfeld),  p.  653  et  seq.;  Ibn  KballikSn 

(Trans,  of  de  Slane),  ii.  2  et  seq. 

(K.  V.  Zetterstéen.) 

AL-AS2T ARl,  Abu  ’l-Hasan  cAlI,  famous  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  at  Basra  in  the  year  260  (873-874), 
descendant  of  the  above* named.  The  complete 
genealogy  is:  cAlI  b.  Ismäcil  b.  Ishäk  b.  Sälim 
b.  Ismä(il  b.  \Abd  Allah  b.  Müsâ  b.  Biläl  b.  Abl 
Burda.  Until  his  40.  year  he  was  a  zealous  pupil 
of  the  Mu'tazilite  theologian  al-I^jubbä0!  [q.  v.], 
then  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  with  his  teacher 
on  the  fitness  of  God’s  predeterminations  disagreed 
with  him  and  went  his  own  way.  But  Spitta  has 
shown  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  biassed 
legend  and  that  probably  the  study  of  the  traditions 
elucidated  for  him  the  contradiction  between  the 
Mu'tazilite  views  and  the  spirit  of  IslSm.  However 
that  may  be,  he  henceforth  championed  the  orthodox 
views  against  the  Mu°tazilites  and  composed  a 
large  number  of  works  of  a  dogmatic  and  polemic 
nature.  Ibn  Fûrak  states  that  their  number  amounted 
to  about  300,  Ibn  Asäkir  gives  the  titles  of  93  of  them, 
which  are  repeated  with  occasional  notes  in  Spitta, 
Zur  Geschichte  Abu  'l-Hasan  a  l- A  Part's  p.  63 
et  seq.  Only  a  few  of  them  have  been  preserved, 
and  are  enumerated  by  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  der 
arab .  Litter .,  I,  195.  The  work  at-lbânacan  UfUl 
al-Diyâna  was  printed  with  three  supplements  at 
Haidarabad  in  1321  (1903).  Also  a  Risäla  fi  istihsUn 
al-Khawd  fi  'l-Kalüm  (ibid.  1 323).  Ilis  philoso¬ 
phical  system  is  sometimes  disparagingly  judged. 
Cf.  Goldziher,  Beiträge  zur  Litteraturgeschichte 
der  ÉPâ,  Sitzungsberichte,  Vienna,  Bd.  LXXVIII, 
p.  472  et  seq.  For  the  rest  he  belonged  to  the 
Madhhab  of  £häficites.  He  spent  the  closing  years 
of  his  life  in  Baghdäd  and  died  there  in  the 
year  3*4  (935). 

Al-Afchcarl  enjoys  the  credit  of  having  overcome 
the  antipathy  of  the  older  Muhammadan  scholars  to 
dialectic  in  articles  of  faith  by  his  successful  utili¬ 
sation  of  it  to  combat  the  Mu'tazil'ites  and  the 
chiefs  of  other  sects  who  were  suspected  of  heresy. 
He  is,  therefore,  the  founder  of  orthodox  scholasti¬ 
cism  ( Kalatn ),  since  the  few  orthodox  teachers 
who  had  ventured  on  it  before  him  had  too  little 
culture  to  be  able  to  avoid  giving  offence  by 
certain  of  their  expressions.  His  method  in  conse¬ 
quence  found  acceptance  especially  with  the  Shä- 
ficites,  and  he  gathered  round  him  a  circle  of 
pupils  from  whose  midst  there  went  forth  various 
famous  theologians  who  developed  and  spread  his 
dogmas.  The  best-known  of  these  older  Ashcai1tes 
are  al-BäVillänl,  Ibn  FOrak,  al-Isfarft’lnl,  al-Kushairl, 
al-Djuwainl  (Imam  al-Haramain)  and  especially 
al-GJ)azfilf.  Outside  the  Madhhab  of  al-Shüffi  the 
opinions  of  al-A&hcarl  met  with  less  recognition. 
The  Hanafites  preferred  the  doctrine  of  his  contem¬ 
porary  al-Maturldl,  who  however  differed  from  him 
only  in  subordinate  controversial  points;  the  Han- 
balites  kept  to  the  old  point  of  view  and  remained 
opponents  of  the  Ash  »rite  school.  In  Spain  Ibn 
Hazm  [q.  v.j  opposed  the  doctrine  of  al-A^Varl. 
Under  the  first  Seldjük,  Toghrul-Beg,  the  distin- 
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gobbed  Aib'uite  t eschen  were  eren  persecuted 
at  the  instance  of  the  Waslr  al-Kundurf  ;  however, 
his  successor,  NijSm  al-Mulk  soon  put  an  end 
to  this  treatment  of  them.  They  gained  more  and 
more  influence  generally,  especially  through  the 
writings  of  the  famous  al-Ghaz&ll.  In  the  Maghrib 
they  found  an  ardent  champion  in  Ibn  TUmart, 
the  founder  of  the  empire  of  the  Almohades.  The 
eventual  result  was  that  the  Ash'arite  Kalam  was 
everywhere  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Sunnis 
and  the  initial  opposition  became  silent. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Khallikän  (ed.  Wtlstenf.), 
N§.  440;  F  ihr  ist  (ed.  Flügel),  I,  18 1  ;  £hah- 
rastänl  (ed.  Cureton),  p.  65  et  seq.\  Spitta,  Zur 
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Exposé  de  la  Réforme  de  V Islamisme  etc.,  in 
Travaux  de  la  J*rm*  Session  du  Congrès  des 
Orient .  (St.  Petersburg),  p.  167  et  seq.\  Schreiner, 
Zur  Geschichte  des  Afaritcntums  in  Actes  du 
gitmc  Congrès  intern .  des  Orient .,  Sect.  Ia,  79 
€t  seq.\  Macdonald,  Development  of  Muslim 
Theology  etc.,  p,  187  et  seq. 
al-ASHcARI,  Abu  MUsA  ‘Ard  AllAh  b.  Kais, 
governor.  Abu  MUsi  belonged  to  Yemen  and 
early  accepted  Islam.  According  to  the  usual 
tradition,  after  his  conversion  in  Mekka  he  joined 
the  emigration  to  Abyssinia  and  only  retured  on 
the  conquest  of  JChaibar.  Thereupon  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  a  district  by  Muhammad.  In 
the  year  17  (638)  ‘Omar  conferred  on  him  the 
governorship  of  Basra  on  the  deposition  of  al- 
Mughira  b.  Shu‘ba.  It  was  no  light  task  however 
to  hold  the  restless  Bcduin  in  check,  and  when 
Abü  MGsU  set  out  to  assume  his  oflicc  he  took 
with  him  twenty  nine  distinguished  men  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  position.  When  the  inhabitants 
of  KGfa  were  dissatisfied  with  their  governors  the 
Caliph  acquiesced  in  their  desires,  and  since  they 
declared  they  would  like,  best  of  all  to  have 
Abu  MQsâ  he  was  transferred  to  KG  fa  in  the  year 
22  (642-643).  But  soon  it  proved  that  the  new 
governor  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  capricious 
people  of  Köfa,  and  he  was  recalled  after  a  year 
and  was  given  back  his  post  in  Basra.  Soon  after 
he  was  sued  before  the  Caliph  who,  however, 
accepted  his  excuses,  and  even  after  ‘Omar’s  death 
Abu  MUsâ,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
commander  on  the  field,  filled  the  governorship 
of  Basra.  But  some  years  after  cOthmUn’s  accession 
he  was  deposed  and  cAbd  Allah  b.  ‘Amir  nominated 
his  successor,  whereupon  AbQ  MUsft  settled  in 
KUfa.  In  the  year  34  (654-655)  ‘Othman  appointed 
him  governor  of  Kufa;  but  when  on  the  murder 
of  the  Caliph  this  town  joined  the  cause  of  cAlf, 
AbU  Musi  was  forced  aside  and  had  to  flee.  Once 
again  he  appears  in  the  history  of  Islam,  for, 
when  hostilities  were  interrupted  in  the  Battle  of 
ÇifTîn  in  the  month  of  Safar,  37  (July,  657),  and 
the  combatants  agreed  to  leave  the  decision  as  to 
whether  the  sovereignty  belonged  to  cAlî  or  to 
Mucäwiya  to  two  impartial  arbiters,  AbQ  Müsä 
and  cAmr  b.  al-cAsI  were  entrusted  with  the  com¬ 
mission.  In  Ramadan  of  this  year  (February,  658) 
the  two  arbiters  met  in  DUmat  al-Ujandal  (or 
rather  in  Adhroh  [q.  v.]).  Hefe  Abu  MusS  was 
outwitted,  and  declaring  both  ‘Alt  and  Mucäwiya 
unworthy  of  the  Caliphate  left  the  choice  of  a 
successor  to  the  Islamic  community.  ‘Amr  then 
stepped  forward  and  agreed  with  him  in  regard 
to  ‘All,  but  authorised  Mu'ftwiya’s  possessiôn  of 
the  dignity.  This  was  the  end  of  AbQ  MUs&'s 


political  activity.  Equally  unpopular  with  both 
parties  he  only  with  difficulty  managed  to  save 
himself  and  escape  to  Mekka.  But  here  also  he 
felt  insecure,  and  later  betook  himself  to  KUfa. 
The  year  of  his  death  is  variously  given.  According 
to  the  oldest  tradition  he  died  in  KUfa  in  the 
year  42  (662-663)  or  in  5a. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Saed,  iv.  L  78  et  seq. ; 
vL  9;  Ya'k&b!  (ed.  Houtsma),  iL  136  et  seq.\ 
Bclädhorl  (cd.  de  Goeje),  p.  55  et  seq.\  Jabarl 
(ed.  de  Goeje),  see  Index;  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed. 
Tornb.)  i.  9  et  seq.\  Nawawï  (ed.  Wtlstenfi),  p. 
758;  Weil,  Gesch.  d.  Chalifen ,  i.  72  et  seq.  ; 
Muller,  Der  Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abendland \ 
i.  243  et  seq.  ;  Muir,  The  Caliphate^  its  Rise% 
Decline  and  Fall  (3  Ed.),  p.  1 89  et  seq.  ;  Caetani, 
Annali  dell'  Islam  passim. 

(K.  V.  ZrrrERSTfeEH.) 

al-ASFTATH  b.  Kais  b.  Ma^Ikarib,  Kindite 
prince  in  Hadramawt.  His  real  name  was  Ma'dlkarib. 
lie  was  called  alAsb‘alh  because  of  his  ever  un* 
kempt  hair.  Rare  epithets  given  to  him  are  al- 
Ashadjdj,  *who  has  a  scar  on  his  head”,  and  ‘Urf 
al-När,  a  South-Arabian  term  used  to  denote  n 
traitor.  His  Kunya  is  AbU  Muhammad.  His  father, 
who  on  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  Akil  al-Murftr 
was  the  real  heir  to  the  chieftainship  amongst  the 
Kindites  was  murdered  by  the  Murädites.  To  avenge 
his  father’s  death  he  undertook  an  expedition  against 
them,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  had  to  pay 
3000  camels  for  his  ransom.  In  the  year  10(631) 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  embassy  which  announced 
to  the  prophet  the  submission  of  a  section  of  the 
Kindites.  According  to  some  he  had  by  that  time 
already  married  Umm  Farwa  (or  Kuraiba),  sister 
of  AbQ  Bakr,  but  could  not  take  her  with  him 
to  Hadramawt.  A  sister  of  his  was  engaged  to 
Muhammad;  but  Muhammad  died  before  the  nup¬ 
tials.  Perhaps  even  in  Muhammad's  life-time  he 
had  provoked  disturbances  amongst  the  Kindites. 
In  any  case  after  Muhammad’s  death  (632)  he 
brought  about  the  defection  of  his  clan,  the  al-H&ritb 
b.  Mucftwiya,  to  whom  the  ‘Amr  b.  Mu’ûwiya, 
having  been  driven  to  extremities  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Muhammadans  had  previously  attached 
themselves.  lie  was  defeated  by  the  army  of  the 
Muhammadans  which  had  meantime  advanced 
against  him,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  citadel 
of  al-Nudjair.  When  he  saw  that  there  was  no 
help  for  it  he  made  a  compact  with  the  besiegers, 
according  to  which  his  person  and  that  of  9 
others  should  be  immune  from  danger  if  he  sur¬ 
rendered  the  citadel.  But  since  he,  as  it  is  said, 
omitted  when  drawing  up  the  contract  to  insert 
his  own  name  in  the  list  he  was  within  an  ace  of 
being  executed.  However  it  was  decided  to  send 
him  a  prisoner  to  Medina  for  the  Caliph  to  decide 
what  was  to  be  done  with  him;  there  he  succeeded 
in  securing  not  only  his  pardon  but  also  rein¬ 
statement  in  his  dignity.  At  this  time  [cf.  supra] 
AbQ  Bakr  gave  him  his  sister  in  marriage.  He 
then  remained  in  Medina.  When  ‘Omar  in  the 
year  1$  (636)  for  the  first  time  employed  South- 
Arabian  troops  to  cooperate  with  him  in  the 
Persian  war  which  had  then  entered  on  a  new 
stage,  al-Ashcalh  and  his  Kindites  took  part  under 
the  leadership  of  Sacd.  He  fought  at  KàdisTya, 
MadlPin,  Naha  wand,  and  also  in  Syria  at  the 
YarmUk,  where  he  lost  his  one  eye.  On  the  founding 
of  Kofa  he  was  among  the  first  settlers,  and 
possessed  a  house  there  until  his  death.  In  the 
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year  26  (646*647),  In  the  reign  of  ‘Othman,  el-  7697  a  S&ehrenglt  of  his.  Farther  he  translated 
Walld  b.  cUVba  after  his  campaign  of  conquest  various  Arabic  works  into  Turkish.  The  following 
in  Adharbaidjftn  appointed  him  his  representative  may  be  mentioned: 

there.  He  even  became  governor  and  administered  I.  al-Tibr  al-masbüh  fl  Maftffy  aBMulük  of 
the  province  under  cAlI  also,  who  however  recalled  al-QJiazall  ;  —  2 .  Rawd  aUAkhyZr  of  Mulpyi 
him  since  he  needed  him  and  his  troops  in  the  ’1-Din  Muhammad  b.  aI-Kba|ib  KOsim  (extant  in 
war  against  Mu'ttwiya.  Here  he  rendered  good  Vienna);  —  3.  aBSiySsa  al-iàaViya  fl  Ifl3h  aB 
service  at  hrst,  and  took  an  energetic  part  in  the  Ra*l  wa  'BRâ'îya  of  Ibn  Taimlya;  —  4.  A  corn- 
lighting  at  Çifîln.  But  in  the  decisive  battle  mentary  to  the  ffadithrBarbdjln  of  Ibn  KamOl- 
37  =  657)  he  simply  caused  (Alt  to  comply  with  Pasha  Shams  al-Dln  Ahmad  b.  SulaimSn  (died 
the  pressing  demand  for  a  court  of  arbitration,  to  946=1539*1540;  cf.  Flügel,  Katal \  Wien,  III, 
terminate  the  battle,  and  to  send  him  to  negotiate  537);  —  5.  A  translation  of  Taghköprüzftde’s  £ha* 
with  Mu'âwiya.  There  he  agreed  upon  the  moda-  kä3ik  al-Ntfmäniya  (see  Nädjl);  —  6.  A  trans- 
lities  of  the  court  of  arbitration,  and  nett  forced  lation  of  the  History  of  Medina  of  cOmar  al-HSfiç 
*AH  to  send  the  unsuitable  Abu  Müsä  to  this  (Hadjfjjl  Khalifa  N°.  4772).  (F.  Giese). 

court  as  his  advocate.  When  the  arbitration-court  CA§HIJ£  PASHA,  his  real  name  was  cAli;  he 
turned  out  to  be  but  a  trick  it  was  mainly  he  was  the  oldest  of  the  West-Turkish  poets,  and 
who  restrained  cAlf  from  at  once  resuming  the  wrote  a  large  work  entirely  in  Turkish.  He  was 
fight  with  Mu4wiya.  The  remainder  of  his  life  the  son  of  al-Muk.hli*i  the  son  of  Shaikh  Ilyas, 
he  spent  among  his  kinsmen  in  Knfa.  He  died  in  who  had  the  surname  Baba  Ilyas.  Concerning  the 
the  year  41  (661-662),  shortly  after  the  conclusion  lives  of  these  three  we  have  little  information, 
of  peace  between  Hasan  b.  cAlI  (who  moreover  and  it  is  often  contradictory.  ‘Ashifc  Pasha  lived 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  his)  and  Mu'awiya.  in  Kir-£hchr  in  Anatolia  under  the  reigns  of  the 
His  whole  family,  from  his  father  to  his  grandson,  Sultans  cOlhmän  and  Orkhftn.  He  was  bom  in 
was  regarded  as  a  nest  of  traitors.  670  (1271*1272),  and  died  on  the  13.  Safar,  733 

Bibliography'.  Cactani,  Armait  dell'  Islam,  (3.  Nov.,  1332).  There  is  extant  a  long  Mathnawl- 
Index;  Sprenger,  Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  poem  of  his,  with  the  title  Gparîb-Hâme,  but 
Mohammad ,  Index;  A.  Müller,  Der  Islam  im  which  is  usually,  even  if  inaccurately,  called  the 
Morgen •  und  Abendland ,  p.  182,  319,  323,330.  “Diwan  of  CA  sink”.  HadjdjI  Khalifa  mentions  it 

(Rkckkndork.)  under  the  title  Ma'ärif-Näme.  It  consists  of  xo 
‘ASHÏ  (a.),  U vening,  night,  time  of  the  night-  Bab  of  10  Destan  each,  and,  corresponding  to  the 
prayer.  metre  of  the  Mathnawl  of  L>jaläl  al-Din  and  of 

‘ASHIÇ  CELEBI,  author  of  one  of  the  oldest  the  RebaBNüme  of  Sultan  Weled,  is  composed  in 
biographies  of  Osmanli-Turkish  poets.  His  full  hexameter  Kamal.  It  was  completed  in  the  year 
name  is  al-Saiyid  Plr  Muhammad  b.  al-Saiyid ‘All  730  (1329*1330),  three  years  therefore  before  the 
al-Nattü'l.  Mucallim  Nfldji  in  his  AsUm I  gives  924  death  of  \Ashik.  It  was  intended  to  introduce  those 
(1518)  as  the  year  of  his  birth,  S5ml  in  the  Turks  who  did  not  understand  Arabic  or  Persian 
A  926  (1520).  There  is  disagreement  to  the  doctrines  of  Sufism,  which  —  naturally 

also  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth  (Latiff  and  systemless  —  are  dealt  with  and  explained  by 
Kinalizade:  Brussa;  Riy&dl  and  Nädji:  Koumclia.)  means  of  examples.  If  the  work  be  poetically 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  studies  he  was  judge  in  valueless  yet  this  first  attempt  deserves  full  recog- 
various  Roumelian  towns  (Silivri,  Prishtina,  Ser-  nition  on  the  linguistic  side, 
fldjc),  and  finally  io  Csküb,  where  he  remained  The  Gharlb-N âme  has  not  yet  been  printed; 
until  the  end  of  his  life.  According  to  Kinalizade  MSS.  are  numerous.  Besides  those  mentioned  in 
Hasan  Cclcbi  the  year  of  his  death  was  976  Ricu,  Cat .  of  the  Turk .  MSS .  in  the  British 
(1568-1569),  according  to  Hadjdji  Khalifa  and  Museum ,  p.  i6ift,  last  paragraph,  and  in  Pertsch, 
Mucallim  Nâdji  979(1571-1572).  The  year  939  given  Verzeichn .  d.  türk .  Hss,  d.  Kônigl.  BibL  tu  Berlin, 
in  Sami  is  a  printer’s  error  for  979,  as  we  gather  N°.  359,  the  author  of  the  present  article  has  in 
from  his  statement  that  “he  was  a  contemporary  his  possession  a  well-preserved,  excellently  written 
of  Kinalizade,  author  of  the  Tatlhkira,  and  died  exemplar. 

in  the  same  year.”  Here  of  course  Sami  has  mis-  Bibliography :  Gibb,  History  of  Ottoman 

taken  the  two  Kinalizade,  father  and  son.  Under  Poetry  i.  176  et  seq.\  Hammer,  Gesch.  d.  Osman. 

Kinalizade  he  gives  the  dates  correctly  (979  for  Dichtk '.,  i.  54.  (F.  GlESE.) 

the  father,  1012  for  the  son).  gÂSHIK-PASHA  ZÂDE,  great-grandson  of  the 

cAih>k  Cclcbi’s  chief  work  is  the  Biographies  above;  his  real  name  is,  Ahmad  b.  YahyS  b. 
of  the  Poets  Masltfir  al-$hucarJ?  (HadjdjI  Khalifa  Salman  b.  ‘Aühty'Fasha;  the  oldest  Osmanli  histo- 
N#.  2815  and  12059),  commonly  called  Tadhkirat  rian.  His  work  had  already  become  rare  by  the 

al-Shu'arü*.  It  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  time  of  HadjdjI  Khalifa;  a  fragment  is  extant  in 

Latlff,  and  is  of  great  value  especially  for  the  the  Vienna  Hof bibliothck  (Flügel,  /Catalan,  206). 
contemporary  poets,  some  of  whom  the  author  ASHlR  (French,  Achir),  ancient  fortified  town 
knew  personnally.  Gibb  used  it  extensively  in  his  whose  ruins  lie  S.  E.  of  Medea  on  the  Kaf  ’1-akhdar, 
History  of  Ottoman  Poetry  (cf.  the  Index);  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  of 
Kinalizade  says,  that  the  circumstances  and  charac*  Tijerl,  situated  o°57'  E,  Ix>ng.  (Paris),  350  55' 
teristics  of  the  earlier  poets  have  been  carefully  N.  Lat.  These  ruins  are  built  upon  a  rock,  now 
investigated  in  it,  but  that  the  style  is  without  called  Banya  or  Manzah  bint  al-Sultän,  which 
charm.  The  work  was  completed  in  976.  Gibb  falls  sheer  away  in  high  precipices,  and  has  a 
possessed  MSS.  (see  his  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry ,  surface  of  about  95  acres,  and  they  are  without 

I,  X39),  and  there  arc  two  exemplars  in  Vienna,  doubt  those  of  Ashlr  as  it  is  described  to  us  by  the 

the  older  having  the  date  994  (1586).  Arab  historians  and  geographers.  The  town  has  an 

cAshik  found  expression  also  in  poetry.  HadjdjI  exceedingly  picturesque  site  and  obtains  excellent 
Kballfa  in  N°.  553  mentions  a  Diwan  and  in  N°.  water  from  two  copious  springs,  now  called  cAin 
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Banya  and  eAin  Balafra.  The  town  formed  a  natural 
stronghold  and  could  be  attacked  only  on  the 
east  from  the  ridges  of  the  Ejcbel  TsemsSL  There 
the  citadel  was  built,  now  called  Mantah  bint 
al-Sulßn,  which  was  protected  on  one  side  by 
an  inaccessible  mountain-ridge,  and  on  the  others 
by  walls.  About  l»/t  mis.  N.  W.  of  Banya,  and 
exactly  opposite  it  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
flat  scattered  over  an  area  of  about  37  acres, 
which  are  now  called  Ashlr  or  el-Yashlr.  Traces 
of  three  gateways  can  still  be  recognised;  other¬ 
wise  the  ground  is  now  under  cultivation,  and 
only  the  remains  of  tiles,  bricks  and  rubbish  heaps 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  bear  evidence  of 
the  town  that  once  stood  there.  About  3  •/,  mis. 
as  the  crow  flies  to  the  west  of  the  modern 
el-Yashlr,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Käf 
T-afebdar  are  situated  the  ruins,  now  called  Manzah 
bint  al-Sul{än,  of  the  citadel  which  stood  upon 
a  projection  of  the  rock  slightly  flattened,  steep 
at  almost  every  point  and  insurmountable.  Running 
from  8.  to  N.,  and  about  3960  ft.  high  this  rock 
is  clearly  separated  from  the  central  point  of  the 
chain  which  rises  about  490  feet  higher,  and 
stands  vertical  to  the  Kaf  T-akhdar.  The  plan  of 
the  citadel  forms  a  quadrilateral  of  about  905  ft.  X 
82  ft.  There  can  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  a 
bastion,  two  piles,  a  cistern,  a  tower  and  an 
inner  court.  A  single  door  placed  in  the  west 
wall  and  commanded  by  the  middle  tower  served 
as  entrance.  A  foot  path,  which  is  impracticable 
at  several  points  and  is  still  used  by  tho  people 
of  the  tribe  RabcIya,  went  through  the  pass  of 
the  Kaf  Smfr  and  joined  those  three  places. 

The  last-named  part,  Manzah  bint  al-Sultän,  is 
undoubtedly  the  ancient  A&hir  or  Aghlr-Zlrl;  el- 
Ya&hlr,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  town  built  by 
command  of  the  Fätimid-Caliph  al-Mansür,  and 
finally  Banya  the  recently  built  Ashlr. 

A  shir  or  Ashlr  was  founded  between  324  and 
334  (30.  Nov.,  945  —  2  Aug.,  946)  by  Zlrl  b. 
ManSd,  chieftain  of  the  Sanhädja,  a  large  Berber- 
tribe,  which  possessed  almost  the  entire  modern 
Département  of  Algiers  with  Tiarct  and  Biskra 
excepting  Greater  Kabylia.  The  Ffitimid  Caliph  j 
Aba  'f&tiir  Isma'il,  later  called  al-MansOr,  com¬ 
missioned  his  vassal  Zlrl  to  extend  the  town.  Abu 
’l-Futüh  YQsuf  Buluggln,  son  and  successor  of 
Zîrf,  transported  to  Ashlr  the  inhabitants  of 
Tlemccn  who  had  risen  in  revolt  in  361  (24  Oct., 
971  —  12  Oct.,  972).  The  governorship  of  Ashlr 
was  preserved  under  this  prince  and  his  succes¬ 
sors  and  direct  heirs  Abu  T-Fath  al-MansOr  and 
AbÜ  ManSd  Bädls  in  almost  unbroken  succession 
from  337  (987-988)  till  Hammäd  b.  Buluggln, 
the  founder  of  the  Kalca  of  the.BanQ  Hammäd 
and  of  the  Hammfldid-dynasty.  In  395  (1004-1005) 
Ashlr  was  besieged  by  the  Zenäta,  who  however 
had  to  flee  before  the  advance  of  Hammäd.  In 
408  (1017-1018)  on  the  ratification  of  his  indepen¬ 
dence  Hammäd  obtained  permanent  possession  of 
the  town.  In  468  (1075-1076)  Ashlr  was  tem¬ 
porarily  occupied  by  the  Zenäta  al-Muntasir  b. 
KhazrQn,  but  soon  after  came  again  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Hammäd.  In  495  (lIOI — II02) 
Täshfln  b.  Tinämer,  governor  of  Tlemcen,  took 
possession  of  the  town  in  name  of  the  Almoravid 
YOsuf  b.  Tashfln,  and  utterly  demolished  it. 
Rebuilt  by  the  Hammädids  Ashlr  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Sanhadjid  Ghâzï,  who  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  arrival  in  Bidjäya  of  his  ally,  the 


Almoravid  governor  Aba  Qbiniya,  to  obtain  the 
mastery  of  Afhlr  (c.  580  =»  1 184-1 185). 

After  this  date  Aihlr  became  forgotten,  so  that 
we  do  not  know  when  it  disappeared  to  leave 
only  a  heap  of  ruins  as  evidence  of  It*  former 
splendour. 

Ashlr  was  the  birth  place  of  Aba  Muhammad 
cAbd  Allfth  b.  Muhammad  b.  cAbd  Allah  al- 
Çanhadjl  al-Afthtrl,  jurist,  collector  of  traditions, 
grammarian  and  littérateur,  who  died  at  Baalbek 
in  561  (1165-1166);  according  to  the  author  of 
the  T^ii  al* Arils  however  this  scholar  belonged 
to  A&hlra,  a  hamlet  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Saragossa  in  Spain. 

Bibliograph y  :  Yi^tlt,  Aftfÿam  286; 
Ibn  KbaldQn  (TransL  of  de  Slane),  ii.  4  et  seq^ 
489;  Revue  Afr .,  xUi.  116  et  seq.  ;  Fournel, 
Les  Berbers ,  ii.  208;  Ibn  Kballikftn  (Cairo, 
1310),  i.  86,  98,  197;  Ibn  cAdhärI  (TransL  of 
Fagnan),  i.  313—397,  passim;  Ibn  al-Athlr, 
Annales  du  Maghrib  (Transl.  of  Fagnan),  p. 
374 — 406  ;  Idris!,  Descr.  de  tAfr.  et  de  r Espagne 
(Transl.  of  Dozy  and  de  Goeje),  p.  85  ;  MarSjid 
al- J  {{il ô*  (ed.  Juynboll)  i.  70;  Kitüb  at-istib\àr 
(Transl.  of  Fagnan),  p.  105;  Berbrugger,  Epoques 
milit,  de  la  grande  k  ab  y  lie  y  p.  163;  al-Bakrl 
(Transl.  de  Slane),  p.  144;  Ibn  Haw1$al,  in 
Journ .  Asiate  3.  Serie,  Pt.  xiii.  p.  235;  Pélissier, 
Mémoires  hist,  et  géogr.  sur  l' Algérie)  p.  413; 
Rodet,  Notice  sur  les  ruines  de  Mantah  bint 
el’Sulßn,  Yachir  ou  ER  Ac  kir  et  Benia)  with 
map.  Ms.  published  by  the  editors  of  the  Revue 
Africaine.  (M.  Bencheneb.) 

cA§jjlRA  (a.),  tribe,  syn.  Kabila  (q.  v.]. 
ASHKABAD,  properly  Mshkäbäd  (c.<4i4*,  Turk, 
form  of  the  Arab.-Pers.  c/iAk)  Move”),  Russ. 
Askfcabad,  capital  of  the  Trans-Caspian  region; 
19,  428  inhabitants  (1897);  first  became  a  town¬ 
ship  under  the  Russian  regime;  previous  to  1881 
was  the  most  important  Turkoman-Aul  (500  tents) 
in  the  district  of  Akhal-Tekke  [q.  v.J.  The  town 
possesses  a  museum  (contains  also  ethnological 
exhibits  of  the  Turkomans)  and  a  public  library 
(possesses  also  some  Persian  Mss.).  Some  4*5  mis. 
to  the  West  are  the  ruins  of  the  town  Nasi  (two 
ruin-mounds,  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
appear  on  the  surface);  6-7  mis.  to  the  East  am 
the  ruins  of  the  town  Anaw  (remains  of  a  fine 
mosque  with  inscription  of  the  builder  Abu  ’1-Käsina 
Bäbar,  died  861  =  1456-1457). 

(W.  Barthold.) 

àl-ASHMÜNAIN,  town  in  Upper  Egypt.  Al- 
AshmQnain,  more  correctly  al-U&bmanain,  lies 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Bahr  YOsuf,  about  27° 
47'  N.  Lat.,  not  far  from  the  rail  way -station  RS^a 
in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  a  small  country-town 
(Nahiya)  of  3855  (including  3  dependencies,  7729) 
inhabitants,  and  belongs  to  the  district  (Mar has) 
of  Mallawl  in  the  province  of  AsyO(. 

This  place  which  is  now  quite  unimportant 
was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Egypt. 
The  name  —  an  Arabic  dual  —  corresponds  to  the 
old  Egyptian  KbmUnu,  the  Coptic  ShmOn;  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  called  the  town  Hermopolis 
Magna.  Some  ruins  still  witness  to  its  former 
greatness.  In  the  Coptic-Arabic  Saga  the  Eponym 
UshmOn,  son  of  Misr,  is  regarded  as  the  founder. 
The  modern  name,  for  which  however  there  is 
extant  evidence  in  early  Arab  times,  as  a  dual 
points  to  a  double  UshmQn,  and  can  only  ha vn 
originated  in  the  Arabic  period;  and  certainly 
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the  Papyri  of  the  L  and  U.  centuries  of  Isltm 
know  of  two  places,  UahmQn  al-Suflfi  and  U&hmQn 
al-'Ulf,  L  e.  Lower-  and  Upper-UihmUn.  One  of 
these  two  towns  is  the  ancient  Hermopolis,  the 
other  is  doubtless  of  late  foundation,  and  was 
made  possible  through  the  drying  up  of  the  Baljr 
YOsuf  or  through  the  shifting  of  the  Nile-bed, 
m  matter  about  which  there  are  various  accounts 
existing.  The  double-name  of  this  transition-period 
then  adhered  to  the  new  town.  First  as  ähmün 
m'as  in  ancient  time  the  capital  of  a  vo^ç,  so 
AshmQnain  became  in  the  Islamic  period  the 
representative  town  of  a  Klira,  and,  on  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  provincial  divisions  under  the 
Faprnid  al-Mustansir,  the  capital  of  a  province. 
It  flourished  till  late  into  the  MamlQk-period,  but 
by  1720,  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  change  of  the 
Nile-bed,  the  neighbouring  town  Mallaw!  became 
the  chief  town;  the  same  conditions  resulted  later 
in  the  preeminence  of  Minis  (Munyat  al-KJjasIb). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  AshmOnain  was  famed  for 
its  fertility.  Red  woollen-carpets  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Armenian  Kirmu-carpets  were  also  manu¬ 
factured  there.  Owing  to  the  sheep-rearing  of  the 
Arabs  who  encamped  in  its  neighbourhood  it 
became  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  wool,  and 
the  products  (garments)  were  exported. 

Ma^rizI  informs  us  about  all  manner  of  legen¬ 
dary  buildings,  and  especially  of  a  walled  passage 
under  the  Nile  connecting  it  with  Ansina,  the 
ancient  Antinoe. 

The  town  must  not  be  confused  |with  two  other 
places  of  the  same  name  in  Egypt,  Ushnidn  (or 
UshmQm)  al-Rumm&n  near  Damietta  and  UshmOn 
(al-l^juraisit)  in  the  province  of  ManOffya. 

liibliografhy\  Yafcüt ,  Mu'djam  (ed. 
Wilstenf.),  i.  283;  lbn  L^l'an,  p.  173;  Ma^rlzl, 
Ahifaf,  i.  238;  cAl!  Mubarak,  al-Ahifat  al-djadlda, 
viii.  74;  Kalkashandl  (Transi,  of  VVüstcnfeld), 
p.  94,  105  ;  Quatre  mère,  Mémoires  sur  l' Egy p  te , 
1.  490;  Amélineau,  Géographie  de  l'Egypte  a 
l'époque  copte,  p.  167;  Papyri  Schott  Reinhardt, 
i.  2i;  Roi  net  Bey,  Dictionnaire  Géographique 
de  PEgypte ,  p.  41;  Baedeker,  Egypt  and  the 
Sudân  (6.  Ed.),  p.  213.  (C.  U.  Becker). 

AL-ASBRAF,  name  of  three  AiyQbids. 
t.  Al-Mamk  al-Ashraf  Mu?affar  al-DIn  Abu 
T-Fatij  MUsA  was  a  son  of  al-cÄdil  I.  [q.  v.], 
and  thus  a  nephew  of  Saladin.  Born  in  Cairo  or 
in  Karak  in  the  year  578  (1182-1183),  he  received 
from  his  father  in  the  year  598  (1201-1202)  the 
governorship  of  Edcssa  to  which  HarrAn  was  added 
later.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Zcngid  NQr  al-DIn 
Arsldn-bh&h  of  Mosul,  and  defeated  him  in  the 
year  600  (1204)  in  the  battle  of  Bain  al-Nahrain. 
Later  his  father  transferred  to  him  also  &hilA{, 
Maiy&ffiriVln  and  other  towns,  and  from  the  year 
606  (1209-1210)  on  he  conquered  the  larger  part 
of  Mesopotamia;  his  residence  was  at  al-Rakka. 
On  the  death  of  al-Zfthir  Ghäzl  of  Aleppo  (613  = 
1216)  he  saved  Aleppo  to  his  line,  when  it  was 
threatened  by  Saladin’s  unfortunate  son  al-Af<Jal 
and  Kai-KawQs  of  Rom  (Asia  Minor). 

When  on  his  father's  death  the  Franks  lay  before 
Damietta,  he  decided  after  some  hesitation  to  hasten 
to  the  help  of  his  brother  al-K&mil,  the  new 
head  of  the  family.  The  rcconquest  of  Damietta 
was  ascribed  to  his  lucky  star.  When  on  the  death 
of  al-Mu'azzam  of  Damascus  his  son  al-K&sir  was 
attacked  by  al-KAmil,  he  joined  first  ol-Nasir,  but 
soon  after  al-K&mil,  who  transferred  to  him  Damas¬ 


cus  in  return  for  his  yielding  up  his  claims  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  eastern  possessions  (626  sa  1229).  Shortly 
afterwards  he  allied  himself  with  Kai-Kobfid  of 
Ram  against  the  common  enemy  Qalfil  al-Dln 
Kbwftrizm-Sh&h,  last  prince  of  this  house,  who  was 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  Mongols;  him  they 
defeated  in  the  year  627  (1230).  Soon  afterwards 
the  Aiyabid  Princes  al-Ashraf  and  al-KAmil  were 
at  variance  with  Kai-Kobäd,  who  made  an  attack 
on  Mesopotamia  (631  as  1233-1234);  their  expedi¬ 
tion  was  at  first  unfortunate,  but  they  succeeded 
in  repelling  the  ScldjöV  »0  the  year  633  (1235-1236). 
Thereafter  al-Ashraf,  obviously  from  jealousy,  broke 
with  al*  Kftmil,  and  the  latter  took  the  field  against 
him,  but,  before  arms  could  decide  the  issue,  al- 
Ashraf  died  in  Damascus  on  the  4.  Muharram, 
635  (27.  August,  1237).  Al-Ashraf  was  reputed 
for  his  liberality  and  kindliness,  and  so  was  beloved 
by  his  subjects.  Nothwithstanding  the  praise  lavished 
on  him  he  cannot  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
great  princes  of  his  house. 

Bibliography :  Abu  '1-Fidâ5  (Recueil  des 
Historiens  des  Croisades  ;  Hist.  Or,,  i.  80—  Il  3); 
also  (Constantinople),  iii.  116  ff.  ;  Ibn  Khallikân 
(Transi,  of  de  Slane),  iii.  486  ff.;  Dhail  Kitâb 
al-Rawdatain  ( Recueil  etc.,  v.  158  ff.);  Ibn 
Khaldün,  clbar,  v.  339  ff.;  A.  Müller,  Der 
Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abendland,  ii.  163  ff. 

2.  Al-Mauk  al-Asuraf  Mu?affar  al-DIn 
MüsX,  son  of  al-MansQr  Ibrahim,  was  the  last 
Prince  of  Hirns  of  the  house  of  the  AiyGbids 
(Line  of  ShlrkQh).  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
year  644  (1246-1247).  Two  years  later  al-NRsir 
of  the  Aleppo-line  supplanted  him  against  the 
wishes  of  al-Salih  of  Egypt.  On  the  invasion  of 
the  Mongols  he  was  restored  to  his  states,  and 
his  position  confirmed  later  by  the  Maralak  Ku{uz. 
The  dynasty  became  extinct  on  his  death  (661  ssa 
1262-1263),  and  Hirns  was  administered  directly 
by  the  MamlQks. 

Bibliography.  Abu  T-FidtP  (Recueil  des 
Historiens  des  Croisades  ;  Hist.  Or.,  i.  124 — 150); 
also  (Constantinople),  iii.  184  ff. 

3.  Al-Malik  al-Asuraf  MUsX,  son  of  Yasuf 
and  grandson  of  the  last  Aiyübid  prince  of  Yemen, 
YQsuf;  in  the  year  648  (1250)  this  lad  of  six 
years  was  proclaimed  by  the  first  Egyptian  MamlUk 
Sultan,  Aibek,  as  nominal  master  of  Egypt.  The 
comedy  lasted  for  two  years.  Nothing  further  is 
known  about  him. 

Bibliography.  Quatremèrc,  Histoire  des 
Sultans  Mamlouks,  i.  1,  p.  8 — 37;  MaferTzl, 
Khi(a(,  ii.  237;  Abu  'l-Fida*  (Recueil  des  II is  to* 
riens  des  Croisades  ;  Hist.  Or.,  i.  130 — 133); 
also  ^Constantinople),  iii.  1 92;  S.  Lane  Poole, 
A  History  of  Egypt,  257  f. 

(C.  H.  Becker.) 

al-ASHRAF,  name  of  several  MamlQk-princes. 
[See  BARSHEY,  JQJÄNBALAT,  inAl,  kä’itbey,  kAnsDH 
filiÜRl,  KIJALIl,  çüiyüK  and  TUmXnbBY.] 

ASHRAF  (Asuruf,  Esjuref),  town  in  the  Persian 
province  of  M&zandarEn  and  chief  town  of  a  district 
(Biiliih)  of  the  same  name,  situated  53°  40'  E. 
Long.  (Greenw.)  and  36°  40'  N.  Lat.,  distant  about 
6  mis.  from  the  South-Eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  on  the  road  leading  from  Astarabadh  to  Sari, 
about  40  mis.  to  the  west  of  Astaräbädh.  This 
town,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Elburs  range,  is 
distinguished  by  its  picturesque  site  and  wealth 
of  vegetation  above  all  the  others  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  the  district  of  Aahraf 
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however  Is  one  of  the  poorest  In  the  whole  province 
of  Mizmndartn;  excellent  rice,  cotton  and  sugar¬ 
cane  are  cultivated  in  the  villages.  Of  trees  the 
pomegranate,  lemon  and  mulberry  trees  grow  best, 
Before  the  time  of  Shah  ‘Abbas  I.  Ashraf  was  an 
unimportant  village;  its  situation  so  pleased  this 
Persian  king  that  he  made  it  an  imperial  residence 
(1021  =  1613),  and  in  its  gardens  erected  palaces 
which,  according  to  the  Persians,  had  no  equal  in 
splendour  and  grandeur.  The  palmv  days  of  the 
town  fall  into  the  period  of  Shah  ‘Abbas  I«,  the 
Great,  who  chose  it  wherein  to  set  up  his  splendid 
court;  in  1627  there  were  2000  families  living  in 
it,  and  it  contained  no  less  than  300  public  baths, 
About  the  middle  of  the  xviii.  cent.  A^raf  was 
more  than  once  the  scene  of  civic  disorders,  and 
was  also  repeatedly  plundered  by  the  Turkomans. 
These  internal  disorders  and  the  dangers  which 
constantly  threatened  from  without  caused  many 
inhabitants  to  leave  Ashraf.  And  so  the  town,  in 
which  the  peace  between  Turkey  and  Persia  was 
concluded  on  3.  October,  1727,  again  fell  into 
neglect  and  gradually  into  decay.  It  has  now 
declined  into  a  large  but  unimportant  village  of 
845  houses  (in  i860),  therefore  of  about  8 — 10000 
inhabitants,  who  support  themselves  mainly  by 
transit-trade,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  silk. 

The  gardens,  well-known  under  the  name  Bägb-i 
Shfih  (“King’s  Park”),  lie  to  the  south-west  of  the 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Süt-i  Kulam, 
and  are  divided  into  6  contiguous  gardens,  separated 
from  each  other  by  high  walls  and  contain  a 
number  of  palaces  and  other  buildings.  In  the 
course  of  time  they  have  all  suffered  so  much 
from  fire,  devastation  and  earthquake  that  they 
now  give  no  idea  of  their  former  splendour.  The 
palnce  Cihil-SutQn  which  was  reerccted  by  Nadir- 
Shah  in  1144  (1731)  after  a  conflagration  is  the 
best  preserved.  Fully  Vs  ml.  to  the  north  of  the 
town  ‘AbbOs  erected  upon  a  mountain  with  a 
magnificent  view  another  palace  with  an  obser¬ 
vatory,  which  is  now  usually  called  Safiabadh 
after  Shäh  ‘Abbas'  successor  Safi;  it  is  also  lying 
in  ruins. 

B  ibliograp  hy:  J.  Han  way 's  Travels  (Ham¬ 
burg,  1754),  i.  215  ff.  ;  W.  Ouseley  Travels  in 
Variates  Countries  of  the  East  (London,  1819 — 
1823),  iü.  270  ff.;  Fraser,  Travels  and  Adven* 
tu  res  etc.  in  the  Southern  Bank  of  the  Cas - 
pian  Sea  (London,  1826),  p.  12 — 30;  K.  Ritter, 
Erdkunde ,  viü.  523 — 527;  H.  Brugsch,  Reise 
der  preuss .  Gesandsch .  nach  Persien  (Leipzig, 
Z862),  ii.  462;  Hacntzsche,  in  Zeitschr.  der 
Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Gesell  sch.,  xviii.  672 — 679 
(gives  detailed  description  of  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  palaces);  Melgunofs  statement  in 
Zeitschr.  der  Deutsch .  Morgenl.  G  es  e  Usch .,  xxi. 
242  and  Die  südlichen  Ufer  des  kapischen  Meeres 
(Leipzig,  i868\  p.  10,  61,  149,  152—162;  B.  j 
Dorn,  Caspia  2=  Abh.  der  russ.  Akad.  d.  f  Visse  ns.,  | 
xxiii  (1875),  N°.  I,  p.  74,  315;  J.  Blaramberg, 
in  Petermann's  Geogr.  Mitt.,  1875,  p.  153  ff.  (on 
the  palaces  of  Ashraf);  B.  Dorn,  Eine  Reise  nach 
Masenderan  im  Jahre  i860,  edited  by  V.  Rosen 
(St.  Petersburg,  1895);  F.  Sarre  in  Zeitschr.  f. 
Erdkunde ,  1902,  p.  1 06  ff.  (Streck.) 

ASfJRAFl,  also  Sharift,  sequin,  dinar  gold-coin. 

Cf.  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  Glossaire  des  mots  espagn. 
it  port ug.  dérivés  de  V Arabe,  2.  ed.,  p.  353. 

ASHRAFlYA,  Dervish-order  (according  to 
d'Ohsson),  which  takes  its  name  from  cAbd  Allah 


Aftbraf  (Eahref)  RumI,  died  899  (1493)  *n  knlk. 

al-ASHTAR,  Malik  b.  al-HAriri  al-Nakb% 
loyal  companion  and  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  ‘All  b. 
Abl  Jâlib;  accompanied  him  on  a  campaign  against 
the  Byzantines  on  the  northern  frontier  ot  Syria 
(Belädhori,  ed.  de  Goeje,  p.  164);  conveyed  to 
Medina  the  complaints  of  the  habitants  of  KQfa 
about  the  forestalling  of  estates  which  Sa^d  b. 
al-‘As,  governor  of  ‘IrâV,  was  executing  for  ‘OthmSn 
on  behalf  of  the  Çoraish;  but  since  his  mission 
met  with  no  success,  he  incited  the  inhabitants  to 
revolt,  blocked  the  way  for  SaHd,  and  at  the  Ca¬ 
liph's  command  submitted  to  Aba  Mttsa  '1-Ash‘ari, 
a  former  governor  under  ‘Omar.  At  the  time  of 
the  conspiracy  which  led  to  the  murder  of  ‘Oil¬ 
man,  he  brought  200  men  to  Medina  (35  =  655); 
on  being  persuaded  by  ‘All's  promise  of  reforms 
he  returned  with  his  companions,  but  was  met  on 
the  way  by  a  retainer  of  the  Caliph  who  carried 
their  death-warrant.  He  did  not  however  take  any 
part  in  besieging  cOthman’s  house  (  IVaPat  al-Dar) 
nor  in  his  assassination.  After  this  event  he  com¬ 
pelled  some  who  had  remained  obstinate  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  ‘All  (Tabari,  ed.  de  Goeje, 
i.  3069),  and  was  commissioned  to  bring  round 
the  waverers  of  KQfa  to  his  master's  side;  then 
when  ‘All  took  the  field  against  the  rebellious 
Basra  he  fetched  him  reinforcements.  In  the  Battle 
of  the  Camel  (10.  Djumädä  II,  36=24.  Dec.,  656) 
he  fought  hand-to-hand  with  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  al- 
Zubair  (or  according  to  Tabari  i.  3 20 1,  with c Abd 
al-Rahman  b.  ‘Attab).  In  Kafa  he  vainly  endea¬ 
voured  to  restrain  ‘All  from  sending  ßjarlr  b.  ‘Abd 
AllSh  al-Badjall  to  Mucttwiya,  after  the  former  had 
pledged  himself  to  urge  Mucäwiya  to  acknowledge 
All's  authority  (Ya^Qbl,  ii.  214);  in  the  campaign 
against  Mu'awiya  he  forced  the  obstinate  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Ra^ka  to  construct  a  pontoon  across  the 
Euphrates  (jabarl,  i,  3259;  Ya‘fcabl,  ii.  218).  At 
Çiffln  he  commanded  a  corps  of  4000  cavalry  and 
infantry,  and  was  in  command  at  the  indecisive 
battle  on  Tuesday,  7.  Safar,  37  (25.  July,  657). 
On  the  following  Thursday  he  commanded  the 
attack  against  the  soldiers  of  Mu‘awiya  who  had 
vowed  to  fight  to  the  death  and  had  donned  the 
green  silk  turban  (Mas‘ûdl,  MurïïjJ,  iv.  356);  some 
state  that  it  was  he  who  killed  ‘Obaid  Allah  b. 
‘Omar  with  a  thrust  of  his  lance.  On  the  decisive 
day  he  overthrew  the  right  fiank  of  the  Syrians 
and  held  victory  in  his  hand,  when  ‘Amr  b.  al- 
‘As  suggested  to  Mu‘awiya  the  famous*  artifice  of 
sticking  leaves  of  the  Koriän  on  the  points  of  the 
lances.  On  being  referred  to  by  ‘All  whom  the 
rebels  had  threatened  with  death  he  was  in  favour 
of  continuing  the  fighting.  When  ‘Ali  proposed 
him  as  the  arbiter  for  his  party,  he  was  rejected 
as  having  been  the  chief  agent  in  provoking  the 
civil  war;  he  refused  in  consequence  to  sign  the 
arbitration-agreement.  He  was  appointed  governor 
of  Egypt,  but  at  Mu‘awiya's  instigation  was 
poisoned  (38=2658-659;  Jab.,  i.  3393;  Bcladhort 
p.  228;  Ya^Qbl,  ii.  227)  in  Kolzüm  through  a 
honey-drink  given  him  by  the  ßjäistar  (Tax-col¬ 
lector,  quaestor.  Gloss.  T*l>.).  When  ‘All  received 
news  of  his  death  he  exclaimed:  Li  ' Eyadaini 
wa  li  'l-fami  (“his  hands  and  his  mouth  have 
killed  him"),  Mu‘awiya,  on  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
claimed:  “God  has  legions  ((, QjunüJ)  even  in 
honey".  He  took  to  himself  as  surname  al-Af*!, 
“the  viper"  (MascHdI,  Murufj,  iv.  357).  Mu'awiya 
regarded  him  as  one  of  ‘All's  two  right  hands. 
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the  other  *u  <Aaunir  b.  Yi*ir  (Tab.,  L  3394) 

wlio  fell  it  Çiffln. 

Bibliography**  Tabari  (cd.  dc  Goeje),  L 

*9*7  t,  *999,  3199,  3*07»  333*»  3393  f-i 
Mas'Udl,  Murüjj  (Paris),  iv,  262 — 265,  327  f., 
423;  Ibn  KJialdan,  'I bar,  Ü.  2,  142  f.;  WkabI 
(cd.  Houtsma),  ii.  206 — 227;  Müller,  Der  Islam 
im  Morgen*  und  Abendland \  L  301 — 304,  309, 
3«7i  3*9— 3a7i  33*t  345-  (Cl.  Huart.) 
cÄSHÜRX>,  nanlc  of  a  Yoluntary  fast-day  which 
Is  observed  on  the  10.  Muharram.  When  Muham- 
mad  came  to  Medina  be  adopted  from  the  Jews 
amongst  other  days  the  ‘AshUra*.  The  name  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  Hebraic  with  the  Aramaic  de¬ 

terminative  ending;  in  Lev.  16,  29  it  is  used  of 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  Muhammad  retained 
the  Jewish  custom  in  the  rite,  that  is,  the  fast 
was  observed  on  this  day  from  sunset  to  sunset, 
and  not  as  was  usually  the  case  only  during  the 
day.  When  in  the  year  2  Muhammad's  relations 
with  the  Jews  became  strained  Kamadän  was 
chosen  as  the  fast  month,  and  the  cÄshürä5- 
fast  was  no  longer  a  religious  duty  but  was  left 
to  the  option  of  the  individual.  —  On  which  day 
of  the  Arabian  year  the  fast  was  originally  ob¬ 
served  cannot  now  be  ascertained  owing  to  our 
defective  knowledge  of  the  calendar  of  the  period  ; 
naturally  its  observance  coincided  with  the  Jewish 
on  the  10.  •  TisJhri,  and  so  fell  in  the  autumn.  The 
IO.  Muharram  finds  early  mention  as  the  cÄsJbür&’; 
probably  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  Muslim  month 
was  selected  to  harmonise  with  the  tenth  day  of 
the  first  Jewish  month..  From  the  calculations 
which  have  already  been  made  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  it  could  have  been  originally  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  10.  Muharram  (see  Caetani,  Annali, 
L  43*  f.)« 

Presumably  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Jews  some  fixed  the  9.  Muharram 
either  along  with  or  in  place  of  the  tenth  as  a 
last  day  with  the  name 

The  Jewish  origin  of  the  day  is  obvious;  the 
well-known  tendency  of  tradition  to  trace  the 
Islamic  customs  back  to  the  ancient  Arabs,  and 
particularly  to  Abraham,  states  that  the  Mekkans 
of  olden  time  fasted,  on  the  cÄshürä5.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  tenth,  as  also  the  first  nine 
days  of  Muharram,  did  possess  a  certain  holiness 
among  the  ancient  Arabs;  but  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cAshörä\  t 

The  fast  of  the  ^shQrP  was  later  und  is  still 
regarded  by  Muslims  as  commendable;  the  day 
is  kept  by  the  devout  of  the  entire  Muslim  world  ; 
it  is  holy  also  on  “historical"  grounds:  on  it 
Noah  left  the  ark,  etc.  In  Mekka  the  door  of  the 
Kacba  is  opened  on  the  day  of  the  cAsh&r&  for 
visitors  (see  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Mekka ,  ii.  51). 
In  lands  which  are  Shiite  or  come  under  Shf- 
ite  influence  quite  different  usages  have  become 
associated  with  the  10.  Muharram;  in  this  con¬ 
nection  see  Muharram. 

Bibliography  :  The  Chapter  $awm  tÂihürïïk 
in  the  Collections  of  Traditions,  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  sections  in  the  Fi^h-books;  Goldzihcr, 
Usages  juifs  d'ajres  la  littérature  des  musul - 
mans  in  Rev*  d*  Etudes  juives ,  xxviii,  p.  82 — 
84;  A.  J.  VVensinck,  Mohammed  en  de  Joden 
te  Medina ,  p.  12 1 — 1 25;  Th.  W.  Juynboll, 
Handbuch  des  islamischen  Gesetzes ,  p.  1 1 5  f.  ; 
Nöldeke-Schwally,  Geschichte  des  Qorans ,  p.  179, 


note;  8prenger,  Das  Leben  used  dit  Lehre  des 
Mohammad y  Bi,  $3,  Anm.;  Lane,  Manners  and 
Customs  Ch.  xxiv.  (A.  J.  Wensinck.) 

al-'AçI  is  the  name  in  use  among  the  Arabs 
for  the  Orontes,  the  chief  river  in  the  north  ot 
Syria,  whose  usual  designation  In  classical  anti¬ 
quity  is  preserved  in  Arabic  literature  os  al-Urun$, 
al-Urund.  Presumably  the  word  as  with  the  Greek 
Axios  is  to  be  referred  back  to  an  ancien  na¬ 
tive  name.  The  common  explanation  of  al-cAsI  = 
“the  rebel"  is  a  popular  etymology  with  no  actual 
foundation, and  the  name  al-nahr  al-ma^Iûb  =  fluvius 
inversus  but  a  scholarly  invention. 

The  river-system  begins  to  the  north  of  the 
watershed  of  the  highland-valley  of  al-Bilfä*  not 
far  from  Ba'albakk,  but  really  only  obtains  its 
volume  of  water  farther  north  at  al-Ifirmil  from 
a  spring,  generally  called  simply  the  Orontcs-Spring, 
which  wells  forth  in  a  strong  stream  from  the 
rock.  Following  the  line  of  the  Syrian  canal  to 
its  northern  end  the  river  flows  through  several 
lakes  or  marshes  (those  of  Kadas  and  of  Tämiya  = 
Kalcat  al-Mudlk);  on  its  banks  are  situated  the 
most  important  towns  of  central  Syria,  Hims  and 
HamSt.  Where  the  Syrian  wooded  ranges  meet 
the  folds  of  the  Armcnia-Asia  Minor  region,  the 
river  winds  round  from  the  north  into  a  south¬ 
westerly  direction,  and  takes  up  the  water  which 
has  been  drained  off  northern  Syria  and  is  collected 
in  the  marshy  region  of  al-cAmk,  and  discharges 
itself  below  Antftkiya,  to  the  South  of  the  Amanus, 
at  a  flat  and  havenlcss  shore  (Seleucia  and  al- 
Suwaidlya  were  artificial  havens). 

Bibliography'*  Yakut,  Mu'jjam  (ed.  Wiis- 
stenf.),  iii.  588;  Abu'1-Fidä3,  Takunm  al-Buldan 
(ed.  Reinaud),  p.  49;  G.  le  Strange,  Palestine 
under  the  Moslems ,  p.  59 — 6 1  ;  K.  Ritter,  Erd¬ 
kunde,  xvii.  x 59 — *77>  995 — 1271  ;  Wellhausen, 
in  Zcitschr *  der  Deutsch*  Morgenl*  G  esc  lisch*, 
lx.  245  et  seq*  (R.  Hartmann.) 

‘A SIM  EFENDI  Ahmad  'AintAM,  Turkish 
philologist  and  historian,  received  the  first  part 
of  his  education  in  his  native  town  cAintfib,  and 
then  went  to  Constantinople,  where  from  1211 
(1796)  he  was  engaged  as  Mudarris.  After  a  short 
residence  in  Selänik  he  returned  to  the  capital 
and  died  there  in  1235  (18x9).  Of  his  writings 
the  following  may  be  named  as  in  the  first  rank: 
the  Turkish  translation  of  FirQzäbSdi’s  Arabic 
dictionary  al-Kâmüs  (ed.  Büläk,  1250,  and  Stambul, 
several  times),  the  Turkish  translation  of  the 
Persian  dictionary  Burhân-i  with  the  title 

Tibyân-i  nâ J?  dar  Tardjama-i  Burhan-i  Kofi 
(cf.  in  this  connection  Allgemeine  Li teralurzei lung, 
p.  308  et  seq*)  Among  his  philological  works  are  : 
Kitab  Siyar,  Mark  al-Mdall  fi  Sharh  al-AmUtl 
and  Tuhfa-i  Lughat-i  < ArabJya *  As  official  histo¬ 
riographer  he  composed  the  Wakä*?  Sclîmiya  (cf. 
Flügel,  Catalog  der  Hofbibliothek  zu  Wien,  ii. 
312  et  seq.). 

Bibliography  :  Säm!  Bey,  KUmüs al-Ä’lam , 
iv.  3046. 

CÄSIM  EFENDI  I$mäcIl.  [See  öelebi-zade.] 
cASÎR,  a  hilly  region  in  Arabia  between  H idjSz 
and  Yemen;  since  the  Turkish  conquest  (1871) 
has  been  a  Sandjak  belonging  to  the  Wilflyet  of 
Yemen;  is  divided  for  purposes  of  administration 
into  7  Kazas  (al-AbhS,  Banü  Shehir,  GhSmid, 
Ghunfude,  Mah&’il,  RidjM  Almac  and  Sabyä), 
though  this  division  holds  good  only  on  paper. 
The  Arab  geographers  of  the  Middle  Ages  do  not 
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know  it  as  a  geographical  name,  and  include 
this  region  partly  in  Hidife,  partly  in  Yemen. 
Al*Hamd&nI  (ed.  Müller,  p.  nS)  alone  knows  of 
an  originally  Yemenite  tribe  of  the  name  of  cAsIr, 
which  however  was  reckoned  among  the  Ismâ'IlI 
tribes,  os  belonging  indeed  to  the  'Anx  b.  Wa5il, 
and  names  among  its  locations  the  above-mentioned 
Ab  ha.  From  this  tribe  the  region,  which  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  other  tribes,  especially  the  Badjila  (cf. 
Ibn  Djubair,  ed.  de  Gocje,  p.  132),  Aid  and 
Khathcam,  took  its  name.  Niebuhr  is  not  acquainted 
with  it;  he  states  that  the  Arabs  of  the  coast 
between  Aba  'Arlsh  and  Hicjjaz  dwelt  in  tents 
and  spoke  a  dialect  which  differed  from  the  Arabic 
spoken  in  ßjidda  and  in  Yemen.  Although  they 
call  themselves  Muhammadans,  they  arc  regarded 
in  Yemen  as  Kafirs  and  are  reviled  as  Beni  llalil, 
worshippers  of  the  moon,  lie  mentions  as  one  of 
their  customs  that  they  circumcise  not  merely  the 
foreskin,  but  have  a  section  of  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen  entirely  removed,  and  submit  with  the 
greatest  courage  to  this  painful  operation,  which 
often  enough  results  in  death.  These  accounts  are 
confirmed  by  Ibn  Djubair  (see  supra )  and  others,  so 
far  at  any  rate  as  they  make  mention  of  the  rude 
customs  of  this  brave  hill-folk.  According  to  Burck- 
hardt  they  sell  their  marriageable  daughters  in  open 
market  and  place  their  wives  at  the  guest's  disposal. 

The  region  has  only  become  known  to  any 
extent,  still  insufficiently  however,  since  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  campaigns  of  1824— -1827.  Like  the  whole 
west  coast  'Aslr  also  is  divided  by  vast  mountain- 
chains  (Sarau'dt)  into  two  parts,  a  flat  coastal 
region  (Tihäma,  q.  v.),  and  a  hill-country,  the 
real  cAsIr.  Various  Wadis  run  from  these  moun¬ 
tains  towards  east  and  west,  e.  g.  Wadi  Bisha, 
Wadi  Shahran,  Wadi  ßjanfär.  Some  of  these  Wadis, 
especially  Wadi  Bisha,  belong  to  the  fairest  and 
most  fertile  districts  of  Arabia. 

History.  cAsIr  only  became  known  in  Europe 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  Wahhabi  rising  in 
Nedjd,  a  certain  Muhammad  Aba  Nukta,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Wahhabis,  made  almost  the  whole  of 
cAslr  subject  to  himself  and  compelled  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  accept  the  Wahhabi  doctrines.  Ibrâhîm- 
Pasha  had  in  consequence  to  dispatch  Ahraad-Pas]ja 
with  Egyptian  troops  to  cAsir  in  the  year  1824, 
but  this  expedition  even  after  a  second  attempt, 
in  the  following  year  did  not  bring  about  the 
submission  of  the  brave  hill-folks.  Just  as  little 
success  attended  the  campaigns  of  1834  and  the 
following  years;  in  the  end  the  Egyptian  troops, 
seriously  weakened  by  famine  and  cholera,  had 
to  vacuate  the  field,  whilst  the  then  Shaikh  of 
eAsIr,  ‘Ä’id  b.  Müsa,  continued  to  hold  sway  in 
peace  in  the  hill-country  and  bequeathed  it  to  his 
son  Muhammad.  The  latter  extended  the  province 
of  his  authority,  and  in  the  winter  of  1870-1871 
drove  the  Turkish  garrisohs  out  of  the  coast-towns 
of  Yemen  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
region.  The  government  of  Turkey  was  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  intervene,  and  sent  troops  under  the 
leadership  of  Muhammad  Radlf-Pasha,  who  actually 
succeeded  in  forcing  an  apparent  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  hill-tribes. 

Bibliography :  J omard,  Notice  geographic 
que  sur  l'Asyr ,  accompagnée  d'une  carte  etc.; 
Tamisier,  Voyage  en  Arabie,  séjour  dans  le 
H  id  j  at,  Campagne  d'Assir  etc.  ;  K.  Ritter,  Erd - 
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ASlR  (a.),  captive,  slave. 

ASlR,  more  precisely  Mini  Qjalil  Aitr  h 
Mïrzl  Mu’mtn,  Persian  poet,  born  at  Ispahan, 
died  while  still  young  in  1049  (1639*1640),  accor¬ 
ding  to  another  account  in  1069  (1658).  He  was 
a  pupil  of  the  poet  FaMhI  and  a  friend  of  Shah 
'Abbas  I.,  and  composed  the  majority  of  his  songs 
while  under  the  influence  of  drink.  An  edition  of 
his  Null iy at  appeared  at  Lucknow  in  the  year  1880. 
Bibliography :  The  Mss.-Catalogues  of 
Rieu  (British  Museum),  ii.  681,  and  Pertsch 
(Berlin),  N°.  938;  Elhé,  in  Grundriss  der  ira n. 
Philologie,  ii.  311. 

ASÏRGARH,  name  of  an  ancient  fortress  situated 
in  the  district  of  Nfmar  in  the  Central  Provinces 
of  British  India;  it  stands  on  a  projection  of  the 
Sätpurd  Range.  In  1600  it  was  wrested  by  Akbar 
from  the  last  king  of  the  Muhammadan  dynasty 
of  Khandcsh;  this  event  is  also  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  which  is  set  down  to  that  period.  Of 
the  buildings,  some  of  which  were  erected  by 
Akbar's  successors,  a  mosque  of  the  year  992 
(1584)  and  still  in  a  state  of  preservation  is 
noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  it  (like  another 
preserved  in  the  neighbouring  Burhânpür)  bears 
both  an  Arabic  and  a  Sanskrit  inscription.  This 
mosque  erected  by  the  last  of  the  'Adil^hahl 
dynasty  of  Khandcih  perhaps  served  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  conjointly  in  accordance  with  the 
“Dln-i  Ilahr. 

Bibliography :  Imperial  Gazetteer ,  vi.  12 
(New  Ed.);  Central  Provinces  Gazetteers'.  Ni  mar 
District ',  Vol.  A,  Descriptive,  p.  199— 207; 
Cunningham,  Archaeological  Survey  of  India ,  ix. 

1 18 — 121;  Elliot,  The  History  of  India ,  Index 
s.  v.  Asir\  Bloch,  Annual  Report  of  the  Ar¬ 
chaeological  Survey,  Eastern  Circle,  for  Jçoy-JçoS, 
p.  26  et  seq .  (J.  Horovitz.) 

ASITANE.  [See  istambol.] 

ASIYA.  This  is  the  name  given  by  the  com* 
mentators  to  Pharaoh's  wife,  who  is  twice  (28,  a; 
66,  h)  mentioned  in  the  Kor’än.  She  plays  the 
same  part  as  Pharaoh’s  daughter  in  the  Bible,  so 
that  there  is  obviously  confiusion.  In  the  last  men* 
tioned  passage  these  words  are  put  into  her  mouth  : 
•My  lord,  build  me  a  house  with  thee  in  Paradise, 
and  deliver  me  from  Pharaoh  and  his  doings  and 
deliver  me  from  the  wicked”.  In  connection  with 
this  passage  it  is  related  that  Asiya  endured  many 
cruelties  at  the  hands  of  Pharaoh  because  of  her 
faith  (she  was  an  Israelite);  and  finally  he  even 
caused  her  to  be  cast  down  on  to  a  rock;  at  her 
prayer  God  took  her  soul  to  himself,  so  that  only 
the  body  fell  on  the  stone.  —  It  is  also  related 
that  Pharaoh  scourged  her  to  death,  but  on  Moses* 
•praying  to  God  she  did  not  feel  any  pain. 

Bibliography  :  The  Koranic  commentaries 
on  S.  28,  8,  and  66,  n  ;  Tabari  (ed.  de  Goeje), 
i.  444  ff.;  Ibn  al-AÜtfr  (ed.  Tornb.),  i.  119  ff .  ; 
Grünbaum,  Neue  Beiträge  zur  semitischen  Sa - 
gen  künde,  p.  1 55  ff.;  Weil,  Biblische  Legen  tien 
der  Muselmänner,  p.  38  f.  ;  Tha'labl,  Nisa\  al- 
Anbiyä?  (Cairo,  1287),  p.  179  f. 

(A.  J.  Wensinck.) 

'ASKALÄN,  a  former  coast-town  of  South 
Palestine,  one  (Hebrew:  ’Ashfcelon)  of  the  five 
Philistine  towns  known  to  us  from  the  Old  Tes* 
lament;  in  the  Roman  period  as  oppidum  Ascalo 
liberum  it  was  (according  to  Schürer,  Geschichte 
des  Jüdischen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu,  2.  Ed^ 
ii.  67)  ua  flourishing  Hellenistic  town  famous  for 
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ils  cuits  sud  festal  James”  (Dercetis- Aphrodite- 
shrine);  in  the  Christian  period  a  bishop's  see 
(tomb  of  the  très  fratres  martyres  Acgyptii). 

‘Asiaten  was  one  of  the  last  towns  of  Palestine 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Muslims,  but  was 
soon  after  waged  by  the  Greeks  and  restored  by 
‘Abd  al-Malik  b.  Marwän.  According  to  an  in¬ 
scription  from  a  building  which  was  discovered 
by  Clcrmont-Ganneau  the  Caliph  al-Mahdl  in  155 
(772)  caused  a  mosque  and  minaret  to  be  erected 
there.  After  varied  fortunes  the  town  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Fä{imids.  ‘Askalän  attained  its 
greatest  importance  in  the  period  of  the  Crusades. 
For  over  half  a  century  it  successfully  withstood 
the  Franks  and  was  a  continuous  menace  to  the 
capital  of  the  young  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Not 
till  548  (ll  S3)  did  Balduin  111  get  possession  of 
the  town.  After  the  battle  of  Ilittln  it  had,  like, 
most  of  the  strongholds  in  Palestine,  to  surrender 
to  Salih  al-Dln  (583  =  1187).  In  587  (1191)  the 
latter  found  himself  after  the  defeat  at  Arsuf  not 
in  a  position  to  hold  ‘Askalän  against  Richard  of 
England  and  destroyed  it.  Richard  rebuilt  the 
fortress.  According  to  the  conditions  of  peace  of 
the  following  year  it  had  however  to  be  again 
destroyed.  The  variances  between  al-Sälih  Aiyûb 
of  Egypt  and  al-Sälih  Ismâhl  of  Damascus  again 
let  it  slip  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  After  the 
decisive  battle  of  Ghana  the  newly-fortified  cAs- 
Valin  could  no  longer  expect  help.  It  fell  in  645 
(1247)-  In  order  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Christians  to  effect  a  landing  the  MamlQk-Sultan 
Baibars  in  668  (1270)  destroyed  ‘Askalän  and  other 
places  on  the  coast.  This  was  the  end  of  the  town. 

In  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  the  now 
desolate  environs  of  the  town  were  famous  for 
their  wine,  sycamores  and  Henna  (Kypros).  It  has 
given  its  name  to  a  species  of  onion  (Shalot).  By 
al  Idrlsl’s  time  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  gar¬ 
dens  and  trees  (see  Zeitschr .  d.  Deutsch.  Pat.- 
Vereins^  viii.  123).  Mediaeval  authors  often  call 
cAsVal2n  the  “Bride”  of  Syria  or  of  the  world, 
Sponsa  Syriae,  a  phrase  which  is  traced  back 
to  the  Prophet.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  ex¬ 
pression  is  used  to  characterise  it  as  the  maiden  = 
the  unconquered  or  the  lovely. 

Into  the  period  of  the  Shfite  supremacy  of 
the  Fätimids  falls  the  construction  by  al-Afdal  b. 
Badr  al-L>jamiII  (491  =  1098)  of  the  Mashhad  for 
the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  Prophet’s  grand¬ 
son,  Husain.  This  highly-venerated  rely:  was  in 
548  (l  1 53-1 154)  saved  from  the  Franks  (cf.  Mat¬ 
rix  I,  &£/((*()  2.  Ed.  ii.  284;  Mehren,  Câhirah 
cg  Ker&faty  ii.  60),  and  carried  off  to  Cairo.  Later 
Muslim  pilgrims  visited  besides  Husain’s  chapel 
especially  an  Abraham’s  Well. 

Bibliograf  hy :  Belädhörl  (ed.  de  Goeje), 
p.  142  ff.;  Bib/.  Geogr.  Arab .,  iii.  174;  v.  103; 
‘AH  of  Herät,  Archives  de  /’ Orient  Latin ,  i. 
608;  Y*Vüt,  Afu'ifjam  (cd.  Wiistenf.),  iii.  673  f.; 
Abu  ’1-Fidi5  (cd.  Reinaud),  p.  231;  Ibn  Bajüta 
(ed.  Defrémery),  i.‘  126  f.;  Mudjlr  al-Dln,  al- 
Uns  al-fjalll  (Cairo,  1283),  p.  422;  G.  le 
Strange,  Palestine  under  the  Moslems ,  p.400 — 
403;  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  xvi,  76 — 89;  Gué¬ 
rin,  Judêe^  ii.  133— 171;  Guthe,  in  Zeitschr. 
d.  Deutsch .  Pal.-  Vereint)  ii.  164 — 1 71. 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

alp'AS^ALXnI.  [See  ibn  i/ai>jar.] 
al-cASKAR  (a.,  from  Pers.  Laiàkar)y  the  army, 
the  soldiers,  etc. 


I  al-'ASKAR.  [See  ‘asxar  sAmarrJL] 

‘ASKAR  MUKRAM  (“Camp  of  Mukram”), 
town  in  Ahwäz  (KhtXzUtin),  one  of  those  placet 
refounded  by  the  Arabs  which  here  and  there  in 
the  time  of  the  Umaiyads  grew  up  out  of  fortified 
cantonments.  Mukram,  an  Arab  commander  whom 
al-IIadjdjädj  had  sent  to  Ahwäz  to  suppress  a 
rebellion,  pitched  his  camp  near  a  town  which 
the  Arabs  had  destroyed  of  the  name  ot  Rustam 
Kawädh  (corrupted  by  the  Arabs  into  Rustaku- 
bfidh).  From  this  camp  there  soon  developed  owing 
to  the  favourable  natural  situation  a  flourishing 
town;  for  only  a  little  below  it  the  main  arm  ot 
the  River  Dudjail  (or  Kärün),  the  modern  fthefoi; 
(=  Shutait,  i.  e.  small  river),  reunites  with  its 
eastern  branch  the  Maghrukän-Canal  (modern  Ab-i 
Gargar  or  Gerger)  which  branches  off  at  Shughter, 
and  not  very  far  from  there  its  most  important 
tributary,  the  DizfQl  Rüd  (modern  Äb-i  Dis)  flow's 
into  the  Dudjail.  “Askar  Mukram  lay  on  both 
sides  of  the  Maghru^ân,  and  was  the  chief  place 
on  this  canal.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  the  mint- 
towm  during  the  iv.  (x.)  century  under  the  Büyid 
Mu‘izz  al-Dawla;  cf.  Zeit  sehr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgen/. 
G  es  e  Usch.)  xi.  452.  The  name  ‘Askar  Mukram  is 
no  longer  found  on  our  maps;  its  place  is  marked 
however  by  the  ruins  of  Band-i  Kir  (“Embank¬ 
ment  of  Bitumen”),  about  28  mis.  to  the  south  of 
Shughtcr  (Arab.  Tustar);  the  inhabitants  of  Shush- 
ter  wrongly  look  for  the  remains  of  ‘Askar  Mu¬ 
kram  in  some  considerable  mounds  of  rubbish 
quite  close  by  their  town,  which  they  therefore 
call  also  Laghkar  (Pers.  =  Arab.  al-‘Askar). 

Bibliography :  Belädborl  (ed.  de  Goeje), 
p.  383;  Yakut,  A/«c^tf//i(ed.  Wilstenf.),  iii.  676; 
G.  le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Cali¬ 
phate  (1905),  p.  233,  236  f.,  242,  246  f.;  also 
in  Journ.  of  the  Roy.  Asiat.  Society)  1895, 
p.  312  (on  the  MaghrüVan);  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde) 
ix.  164  f.,  182  f.,  191 — 193,  227;  Weil,  Gesch. 
der  Chalifen ,  ii.  457.  (Streck.) 

‘ASKAR  SÄMARRÄ  or  ‘Askar  al-Mu‘tasim, 
the  camp  of  Samarrä  or  of  Mu'tasim,  is  the  place 
where  the  Caliph  al-Mu‘tasim  bi  ’llah  encamped 
with  his  Turkish  troops  at  the  founding  of  S&- 
marrä  in  the  year  231  (836).  Hence  this  quarter 
of  the  town,  like  ‘Askar  Abi  Dja‘far  at  Ubulla 
or  ‘Askar  al-Mahdf,  i.  e.  Rusäfat  Baghdad,  received 
his  name,  and  with  greater  right,  since  Samarrä 
retained  as  long  as  al-Mu‘tasim  was  ruler,  i.  e. 
till  227  (842),  the  character  of  a  camp,  and  only 
became  under  al-Wülhik,  as  Yackubl  says,  a  civi¬ 
lised  town.  The  story  of  the  foundation  of  Sä- 
marrä  shows  that  the  quarter  ‘Askar  al-Mu'tasim 
stood  upon  the  site  of  an  older  settlement  which 
appears  among  the  Syrians  as  ShUmerä  and  in  the 
classic  writers  of  the  time  of  the  campaign  of 
Julian  the  Apostate  as  Sumere  (Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus)  or  ZoOfs(p)at  (Zosimos).  It  is  this  quarter 
too  of  the  large  town  which  alone  survived  the 
transference  of  the  Caliphate  to  Baghdad,  as  YäkOt 
and  the  AfarSfid  tell  us,  and  which  still  exists. 
Here  lived  and  were  buried  the  tenth  Imäm,  ‘All, 
and  his  son  al-Hasan,  who  consequently  have 
the  cognomen  al-‘AskarIyain.  Besides  these  holy 
tombs  this  place  preserves  the  Sardüb  of  the 
Kä’im  Muhammad  al-Muntazir  al-Mahdl  under  a 
golden  dome  presented  by  Nasr  al-Dln  Shäh  and 
completed  under  Muzaffar  al-Dln  Shah  in  the  year 
1905.  This  Maghhad  of  the  Mahdl  is  also  occa¬ 
sionally  called  al-‘ Askar  owing  to  its  situation. 
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Io  indicate  their  origin  from  Gaur,  the  ancient 
Muhammadan  capital  of  Bengal. 

Bibliography :  Imperial  Gazetteer,  ri,  14 
ff.  (new  ed.);  Gait,  A  history  of  Assam  (Cal¬ 
cutta,  1906).  (J.  Horovitz.) 

‘AÇÇÂR,  Shams  al-DIh  Muhammad,  Persian 
poet,  died  784  (1382-1383).  ‘Assär  was  one  of 
the  panegyrists  of  Shaikh  Uwais,  but  is  chiefly 
known  fur  his  poem  (which  has  been  translated 
Into  Turkish),  Mihr  u-MusAtarl  composed  in 
77®  (  1377)-»  the  content  of  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Ethé  in  Grundriss  der  iranischen  Phi¬ 
lologie  in  the  following  words:  “the  story  of  a 
love,  which  is  free  from  every  frailty  and  pure 
from  every  sensual  lust,  between  Mihr,  son  of 
Sh&bnrshah  and  the  comely  stripling  Mugbtarl.” 

Bibliography :  Pcipcr,  Comment,  de  libro 
persico  Mihr  0  Mishteri  (Berlin,  1839);  Flei¬ 
scher,  in  Zeitschr.  der  Deutsch .  Morgenl .  Ge- 
sellsch.,  XV.  389  ff.  ;  Rieu,  Catal \  Brit.  Mus ., 
Ü.  626;  Pertsch,  Katal.  Berlin ,  p.  843  ff- 
ASSASSINS  is  the  name  given  to  those  Is- 
m&'ilis,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  occupied 
fortified  hill-fortresses  in  Syria  and  other  Muham- 
medan  countries,  and  were  wont  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  opponents  by  assassination.  The  ordinary 
meaning  of  assassin  however  did  not  belong  to  the 
word  originally,  for  the  latter  is  to  be  traced  back 
to  the  Arabic  HashlsjByûn  denoting  “consumers  of 
Hashish”.  Hashish  is  a  preparation  of  hemp  (Can¬ 
nabis  indica),  which  oriental  mystics  sometimes 
consumed  in  order  to  induce  the  ecstatic  state 
and  to  become  intoxicated.  It  is  said  that  those 
who  were  selected,  the  so-called  Fidä^s  [q.  v.],  by 
the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Assassins  to  carry  out 
any  important  mission,  e.  g.  an  assassination,  were 
urged  to  its  use  in  order  that  they  might  as  vo- 
litionlcss  tools  be  ready  for  any  deed.  From  the 
Fidâ'Is  Ibn  Khallikän  calls  the  Assassins  in  general 
also  Fid&wlya;  but  in  the  oriental  sources,  when 
they  arc  not  simply  called  Ismä'ilis,  they  are  often 
named  Malähida  (heretics)  or  NizSrls. 

The  Assassins  in  so  far  as  they  are  a  branch 
of  the  Ismäcills  and  have  general  principles  in 
common  with  all  Ismàcills  will  be  referred  to  in 
the  article  on  the  latter.  What  specially  distin¬ 
guishes  them  is  less  a  doctrine  diftcring  from  the 
other  IsmäcIlfs  than  their  political  organisation 
into  a  secret  league  whose  members  owed  blind 
obedience  to  the  spiritual  head;  and  also  the  fact 
that  they  availed  themselves  of  murder  to  get  rid 
of  their  foes  is  no  new  phenomenon  in  Islam.  AbU 
MansUr  al-ldjll  and  Mughlra  b.  Sar(d,  whose  fol¬ 
lowers  were  called  “Stranglers”  (Khan nah),  had 
previously  resorted  to  it  and  magnified  assassina¬ 
tion  for  political  ends  as  a  religious  and  merito¬ 
rious  act.  For  the  rest,  the  theological  tenets  of 
the  Assassins  so  far  as  they  are  not  contained  in 
the  Ismà^ll  writings  discussed  below  are  insuffi¬ 
ciently  known  to  us,  for  their  holy  books,  of 
which  only  one  is  known  to  us  by  name  ( Sar 
gudhaikt-i  Saiyidna  =  History  of  our  lord,  i.  e. 
of  Hasan  b.  Sabbah,  see  infra)  were  all  distroyed 
in  the  Mongol  period.  This  much  we  know,  that 
the  founder  of  this  secret  league,  Hasan  b.  Sab- 
bfth,  whose  biography  follows  in  a  later  article, 
during  his  residence  in  Egypt  (1078 — 1080)  was 
won  over  to  the  claims  of  the  Fätimid  Nizär  b. 
al-Mustansir,  from  whom  the  members  of  the 
league  derive  the  above-mentioned  name  Nizärlya. 
As  is  well-known  it  was  not  Nizär  but  a  younger 


son  of  al-Muitanflr  who  on  his  father's  death  was 
recognised  by  the  Fâ(imids  as  Imam  under  the  j  , 
name  al-Musta^l;  but  the  Assassins  supported  the  j 
claims  of  Nizär  until  a  later  successor,  who  was  't 
also  called  Hasan  (b.  Muhammad),  of  Hasan  b. 
Sabbäh  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  descendant  of  f  , 
Nizär  and  hence  laid  claim  to  the  dignity  of  \  ' 
Imämship.  With  this  end  in  view  he  summoned  i 
all  his  followers  to  a  great  assembly  Çld  al -  ' 
Kiyäma ,  feast  of  the  resurrection)  in  the  year 
559  (1164),  at  which  he  not  only  secured  his 
recognition  as  Imäm  but  also  publicly  proclaimed 
the  abrogation  of  Islämic  law.  A  reversion  oc-  t 
curred  under  a  third  Hasan  (l>jalal  al-Dln),  who 
on  succeeding  his  father  in  607  (1210)  returned 
to  the  statutes  of  Islam,  informed  the  'Abbasid 
Caliph  of  his  submission  to  him,  and  allowed 
his  mother  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka. 
Hence  his  name  Naw-Musulman  (new  believer). 
Under  his  successors  there  arose  among  the  As¬ 
sassins  differences  of  opinion  and  factions,  about 
whose  real  nature  nothing  is  accurately  known, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  political  strength  of  the 
secret  league  was  destroyed  by  the  Mongols. 

With  this  the  Assassins  as  such  cease  to  exist, 
and  those  of  them  who  survived  the  catastrophe 
and  continued  loyal  to  their  views  were  absorbed  1 
by  the  other  IsmäLIlIs. 

The  history  of  the  Assassins  commences  with 
the  conquest  of  the  hill-fortress  of  AlamQt  by 
Hasan  b.  .Sabbah  in  the  year  483  (1090-1091), 
who  removed  his  residence  there  and  from  this 
place  of  difficult  access  carried  on  his  propaganda. 

This  consisted  first  in  his  followers  obtaining  pos¬ 
session  of  a  large  number  of  hill-fortresses  in  all 
parts  of  Persia,  and  getting  rid  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  of  their  opponents  by  assassination.  One 
of  the  first  victims  was  the  famous  Scldjülç-Wazlr 
Kizäm  al-Mulk  (485  =  1092).  The  death  of  Sultan 
Malik-Shäh  which  occurred  soon  after,  and  the 
resulting  disputes  for  the  succession  among  the 
various  pretenders,  and  the  appearance  soon  after 
of  the  Crusaders  in  the  lands  of  Isläm  threw  the 
Muhammadan  world  into  a  disorder  which  assured 
great  success  to  the  Assassins.  Their  strength  conse¬ 
quently  became  very  considerable  in  a  few  years, 
until  the  Scldjük-Sultan  Muhammad  I.  ascended 
the  throne  and  strained  every  nerve  in  combatting 
the  Assassins.  The  fortress  of  DizkQh,  called  fthah- 
Diz  by  Malikshàh,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ispahan,  was 
at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  a  distinguished  leader 
of  the  Assassins  of  the  name  of  Ibn  wAttäsb,  who 
had  counted  Hasan  b.  Sabbah  among  his  pupils. 

It  was  captured  after  a  courageous  resistance 
(500=1107).  Cf.  the  official  account  of  this  in 
Ibn  al-KalänisI  (cd.  Amcdroz,  p.  152  et  seç.).  The 
Turkish  Emir  Anusbtegfn  Shlrglr  was  then  entrusted  * 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Assassins, 
and  he  after  several  successes  was  on  the  point 
of  taking  the  fortress  of  AlamUt  itself  when  the 
death  of  Muhammad  (511  =  1118)  forced  him  to 
raise  the  siege.  Hasan  survived  this  danger  almost 
7  years;  he  died  in  518  (1124)  leaving  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Assassins  to  Kiaya  Buzurg  Ummld 
Rüdbärf,  who  bequeathed  the  conduct  of  affairs 
to  his  descendants.  The  following  were  the  rulers 
of  AlamQt:  ( 

Hasan  b.  Çabbâh  .  .  483 — 518  (1090—1 1 24). 
Buzurg  Ummld  RQdb&rl  518 — 532  (1124 — 1138). 
Muhammad  b.  Buzurg 

Ummld . 532—557  (1*38 — Il6a). 
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f  fjtaaa  b,  Muhammad  .  557 — 561  (1162—1166). 
î  Nür  al-Dln  Muhammad  •  561—607  (l  166 — i2io> 
pjalftl  al-Dln  Hasan  b. 

Muhammad  .  .  •  607 — 618  (1210— 1220). 

cA)ft  al-Dln  Muhammad  618—653  (1220 — 1255). 
Kukn  al-Dln  b.  Muham¬ 
mad  . 653—654  (1255— 1256). 

During  the  rule  of  these  Grand-Masters  the 
Assassins  had  more  than  once  to  endure  sore 
persecution,  but  neither  the  Caliphs  nor  the 
SeldjaV'Sultao*  succeeded  however  in  breaking 
their  power  and  destroying  their  robberVdcn. 
They  skilfully  rid  themselves  of  their  most  im¬ 
placable  enemies  by  assassination  and  zealously 
carried  on  their  propaganda.  Especially  did  they 
succeed  in  setting  firm  foot  in  Syria,  where  the 
Scldjülj  of  Haleb,  Ridwän,  availed  himself  of  their 
aid,  A  certain  Aba  'Jfihir,  who  seems  to  have 
plied  the  art  of  goldsmith  and  hence  was  called 
al-Sä’ighi  was  sent  to  Syria  as  emissary  and  won 
ia  Haleb  particularly  many  followers.  In  499 
(1105-1x06)  he  managed  by  treachery  to  remove 
from  his  path  the  governor  of  Apamca,  but  was 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  becoming  himself 
master  of  the  town  since  the  Crusaders  soon  after 
look  possession  of  it.  The  bloody  persecution  of 
the  Assassins  in  Haleb  after  the  death  of  Rhjwfin 
in  507  (1113)  did  not  prevent  another  Persian 
emissary  named  Bahram  some  years  later  from 
obtaining  a  large  following  and  even  gaining  pos¬ 
session  (520  =  1126)  of  the  town  of  BrtniyÄs,  which 
was  surrendered  three  years  later  to  the  Crusaders. 
The  Assassins  often  entered  into  friendly  relations 
with  the  Christians,  and  contrived  to  strengthen 
ihcir  position  by  cleverly  availing  themselves  of 
the  political  conditions.  In  535  (1140-1141)  they 
conquered  the  liill-fortrcss  of  Hisn  al-Masyäd 
(Masyäf)  and  other  fortresses  situated  in  North- 
byna,  c.g.  Kahf,  Kadmus,  ‘L’llaika,  al-Khawftbl, 
etc.  The  temporary  chief  of  these  Syrian  Assassins 
was  usually  called  SAai&à.  al-JJjabal  (translated  by 
the  Christians  as  “the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain*1, 
•le  Vieux  de  la  Montagne”),  so  that  this  term 
does  not  denote,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  the  Persian 
Grand-Master,  the  universal  chief  of  the  Assassins. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Syrian  rulers  is 
tRashfd  al-Dln  Sinfin  [q.  v.]. 

\  The  Mongols  who  effected  such  great  changes 
In  the  political  conditions  of  Asia  accomplished 
also  the  downfall  of  the  Assassins.  The  last  Grand 
Master  Rukn  al-Dln  had  just  entered  up6n  his  dig¬ 
nity  when  Hulagu  marched  his  forces  on  AlamQt. 
Resistance  was  impossible;  Rukn  al-Dln  had  to 
submit  (654  as  1256),  and  was  to  be  brought 
r  before  the  Great-Khän,  but  was  executed  on  the 
,  way  thither.  The  strongholds  held  by  the  Assassins 
;  were  taken  and  some  of  them  razed  to  the  ground. 
‘The  hill-fortresses  of  Syria,  e.  g.  Masyfid,  fell  in 
658  (1260)  for  the  time  being  under  the  power 
of  the  Mongols,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
Mamlak-Sultan  Baibars  to  give  the  Assassins  the 
finishing  blow  (671  =  1272).  This  ended  for  ever 
the  political  power  of  the  dreaded  sect,  but  there 
/were  and  are  to  the  present  day  in  the  mountains 
«of  the  Nusairfs  Ismä'llls  descended  from  the  Assas- 
i  sins,  as  also  in  Persia  and  India.  [Cf.  the  arts. 
i  IsmA'IU  and  Khoija]. 

Bibliography.  The  history  of  the  Assas¬ 
sins  is  contained  in  the  Universal  Histories  of 
Ibn  al-Athlr,  Ihn  Kbaldan,  Abu  ’1-Fida’  etc.  Cf. 
also  the  appropriate  section  in  Mlrfchond’s 


History,  separately  edited  in  Notices  et  'Extraits, 
ix.  194  el  seq.  and  in  Tetrlkhrl  Guilde,  trans¬ 
lated  in  Journ .  Asiat.,  1848;  de  Sacy,  Mémoire 
sur  la  dynastie  des  Assassins*,  Quatremère,  Notice 
historique  sur  les  Jsmailiens  ( Mines  de  V  Orient, 
iv.);  Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  der  Assassinen 
aus  morgenlündischen  Quellen  ;  Dcfrémery,  A fou* 
veiles  recherches  sur  les  Jsmailiens  In  journ . 
Asiat.,  Serie  4,  xiü.  Serie  5,  ii.  iii.  v.  viii.  xi.; 
St.  Guyard,  Fragments  relatifs  à  la  doctrine 
des  Ismaélis  (Notices  et  Extraits,  xxiia.);  also 
Un  grand-maître  des  Assassins  (journ.  Asiat., 
Serie  7,  ix.  (1877),  3*4 — 489;  van  Berchem, 
Epigrap  hie  des  Assassins  de  Syrie  (ibid,,  1897); 
Browne,  A  literary  history  of  Persia,  ii.  193 
et  scq. 

ASSUAN,  town  in  Upper  Egypt.  Assuan,  in 
Arabic  character  Uswän  (Uswän  also  appears), 
popularly  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  os  Aswän, 
is  situated  24°  5'  30"  N.  Lat.  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Nile  to  the  north  of  the  first  cataract,  and 
is  the  capital  (13000  inhabitants)  of  the  Egyptian 
province  of  Nubia  and  chief  town  of  the  district 
(Markaz)  of  the  same  name.  The  district  of  Assuan 
inclusive  of  the  island  of  Elephantine  bore  in 
antiquity  the  name  YSbu,  “land  of  elephants**, 
a  name  which  the  island  still  bears.  The  island 
was  in  ancient  time  more  important  than  the 
town  lying  on  the  east  bank,  viz.  Swênet,  the 
Sycne  of  the  Greeks,  the  SuSn  (Yäkat)  but  mostly 
Uswän  of  the  Arabs.  In  the  neighbourhood  were 
stone-quarries  whence  the  ancient  Egyptians  ob¬ 
tained  their  columns  and  the  blocks  for  their  statues, 
Pliny  calls  this  stone  Syenite  after  the  place  whence 
it  is  obtained,  but  this  name  does  not  denote 
quite  the  same  as  the  modern  geological  term. 
In  Islamic  time  mill-stones  were  quarried  there  — 

I  perhaps  ancient  columns  were  turned  to  a  like 
account.  This  manufacture  of  mill-stones  was  for 
a  time  a  royal  prerogative.  The  stone-ware  of 
Assuän  (pots  and  pitchers)  was  also  famous. 

In  the  town  stood  an  old  temple  containing 
the  representation  of  a  serpent.  If  on  the  12. 
Burmüda  clay  (Tafiy  not  T*fl)  were  pressed  on 
this  scorpion,  any  one  carrying  with  him  a  piece 
of  the  clay  was  immune  from  the  bites  of  scorpions 
(Aba  Salih). 

Assuan  both  in  antiquity  and  the  time  of  the 
Arabs  was  the  frontier-fortress  of  Egypt  against 
Nubia.  The  frontier  ran  just  on  the  other  side  of 
the  cataract  at  Philae  (Bilak).  The  first  Nubian 
town  was  al-Kasr.  The  Christian  king  of  Nubia 
paid  annually  to  the  Prefect  of  Assuan  so-called 
tribute  (Bak(),  which  was  in  reality  only  a  kind 
of  official  exchange,  for  he  received  an  equally 
costly  present  in  return  from  Egypt.  The  oldest 
contract  in  this  connection  dates  from  the  year 
31  (651—652).  The  proximity  of  the  gold-mines 
of  cAlläkI  [q.  v.]  and  other  economic  interests  at¬ 
tracted  numerous  Arabs  into  this  region,  and  this 
led  to  constant  friction.  From  the  iv. — x.  cent. 
Assuan  suffered  partly  from  Nubian  incursions, 
partly  from  these  Beduin-hordcs  [see  Article  Nubia]. 
Under  the  Fätimids,  but  especially  under  the 
MamlOks,  Assuan  or  rather  the  most  southern  pro¬ 
vince  of  Egypt,  when  in  the  hands  of  weak  governors 
became  the  asylum  of  rebels  who  were  here  for 
the  time-being  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  authority.  This  did  not  entirely  cease  until 
the  time  of  Muhammad  CAU  who  removed  the 
Egyptian  frontier  well  towards  the  south.  The 
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conquest  of  Nubia  under  the  Mamlttki  brought 
little  change. 

Assuan  possessed  at  aU  periods  great  economic 
importance;  for  it  formed  the  natural  centre  of 
the  Nubian,  Central  African,  and  for  a  long  time 
also  of  the  Indian  trade.  Slaves,  gold,  Ivory  and 
ostrich-feathers  were  the  chief  imports.  Egypt 
exported  on  the  other  hand  corn,  wine  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  (clothes).  In  the  first  centuries  of  Islam 
Assuan  was  a  favourite  starting-point  for  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  which  proceeded  from  here 
through  the  desert  to  cAidhib  and  thence  by  ship 
to  ßjidda.  Assuan  long  remained  therefore  the 
most  important  town  in  Upper  Egypt.  Later  it 
declined  very  considerably  when  traders  and  pil¬ 
grims  preferred  the  route  by  Kqs.  By  the  close 
of  the  Fàtimid  period  it  had  declined  administra¬ 
tively,  and  in  the  MamlQk  period  economically 
as  well,  into  a  dependency  of  KOs.  The  political 
conditions  previously  described  prevent  it  from 
regaining  its  former  splendour,  but,  thanks  to  its 
position  (cataract,  junction  of  several  caravan- 
roads),  it  remains  an  emporium  for  The  Central 
African  trade.  Recently  it  has  lost  greatly  through 
the  Mahdl-rising. 

The  climate  is  excellent;  the  fertility  (com, 
vineyards)  of  the  district  is  lauded  by  all  geogra¬ 
phers;  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  famed  for  its 
dates.  There  were  more  varieties  of  dates  here 
than  in  ‘Irak.  The  section  by  England  in  our 
age  of  the  huge  dam  (Ehaz:3ny  Sadd)  has  essen¬ 
tially  affected  the  climate,  but  has  enriched  Assuan 
with  a  spectacle  of  the  first  rank  and  the  whole 
of  Egypt  with  a  source  of  increasing  blessing. 
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(C.  H.  Becker.) 

ASTARÄBÄDH  (also  Aströbädh,  Istaräbädh, 
Staräbädh),  name  of  a  North-Persian  town  and 
province. 

I.  The  town  of  Astarabadh,  chief  town  of  the 
same  name;  situated  36°  40'  N.  Lat.  and  54l/s° 

E.  Long.  (Green w.),  and  near  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (23  mis.  east  of  it). 

It  stands  on  an  insignificant  eminence  (380  ft. 
above  sea-level)  at  the  foot  of  a  very  high  and 
thickly-wooded  chain,  a  spur  of  the  Elburs,  and 
on  the  margin  of  a  large  and  in  many  parts 
marshy  plain,  which  though  fertile  is  but  little 
cultivated  and  later  ends  in  the  Turkoman  sandy 
desert  (Kara-Kum).  Occupying  a  commercially  and 
strategically  important  position  Astaràbâdh  cer¬ 
tainly  dates  back  to  a  remote  antiquity.  Very 
probably  it  is  mentioned  (according  to  Mannert, 
Mordtmann,  KieperO  by  Arrian  ( Anabasis ,  iii.  c. 

23  and  25)  as  Z oâp&KetpT*.  Some  explain  the 
name  Astarabadh  as  the  city  of  the  stars  (Pers. 
astary  sitarey  ustar”),  others  as  the  city,  or  rather 
the  place  of  the  mules  (Pers.  astary  satary  «mule”), 


since,  it  Is  said,  there  dwelt  in  It  originally  only 
ass-  and  mule-drivers.  The  re-founding  of  a  town 
here  is  ascribed  to  the  Arab  general  Yaxld  b. 
Muhallab,  who  when  on  his  campaign  towards 
Qjordjfin  and  T*b*rist&n  in  the  year  98  (716)  was 
so  pleased  by  the  site  (occupied  at  that  time 
by  the  village  of  Astarek)  that  he  took  up  residence 
in  it.  In  the  Arab  Middle  Ages  Astarabadh  was 
the  second  town  of  the  province  of  Djordjttn;  in 
the  history  of  the  Caspian  coast-lands  it  is  often 
mentioned.  Since  there  were  several  adjoining 
peoples  in  its  vicinity  it  was  often  involved  in 
wars  and  feuds.  During  the  civil  disorders  which 
recurred  repeatedly  in  Persia  in  the  xviii.  cent. 
Astarabadh  frequently  sufTered  invasions  and  was 
several  times  ravaged.  Under  Nadir-Shüh  (1736— 
1747)  it  attained  its  present  compass  (3.  mis.). 

The  town  which  is  built  four-square  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  high  picturesque  wall  flanked  by 
bastions,  which  was  last  repaired  under  Agha 
Muhammad  Khän  [q.  v.,  vol.  i.,  p.  1 80]  but  is 
now  much  dilapidated.  The  handsome  palace  (now 
the  governor’s  residence)  erected  by  Shah  €AbbOs  I 
is  also  on  the  way  to  ruin.  The  frequent  rains 
compelled  the  *  inhabitants  to  build  their  houses 
of  stone,  and  hence  Astarabadh  presents  a  more 
regular  appearance  than  other  Persian  towns.  The 
numerous  prayer-houses  and  public  mosques  (47 
in  number)  are  characteristic;  with  them  are  as¬ 
sociated  7  academies  (Madrasas).  Astarabadh  is 
regarded  in  Persia  as  a  stronghold  of  Shfite- 
persecuted  Sunnis;  hence  the  epithet  Dar  a/~ 
Muminin,  “the  house  of  the  faithful”  (also  on 
coins);  there  is  a  large  number  of  alleged  des¬ 
cendants  (called  Saiyid)  of  the  Prophet  dwelling 
in  it.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  must 
have  been  more  numerous  in  earlier  centuries,  is 
now  given  at  I <^-12,000.  Astaräbadh  was  never 
a  large  town,  yet  it  was  never  without  impor¬ 
tance;  for  since  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  two 
important  trade-routes,  one  leading  to  Herlt- 
Meshhed  and  the  other  to  Ispahän-Teherän,  which 
bifurcate  to  the  south-east  at  Bistän,  it  was  natural 
that  there  should  spring  up  here  an  important 
trade-emporium,  a  bazar  for  the  products  of  Persia 
and  Central  Asia.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are 
cotton,  rice,  silk,  sugar-cane,  salt,  soap,  sesame- 
oil,  carpets,  horse-rugs.  Since  the  Russians  ad¬ 
vanced  their  frontier  close  to  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  an  active  exchange  of  wares 
has  been  set  up  with  them  also.  On  the  other 
hand  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  town  has 
suffered  heavily  by  the  opening  of  the  Trans- 
Caspian  line,  in  that  the  wares  from  the  interior 
of  Asia  coming  through  KhTwa  and  Bukhara  are 
despatched  almost  exclusively  by  this  line,  so  that 
the  transit-trade  of  Astaräbädh  is  being  more  and 
more  limited  to  the  prouucts  of  Persia  and  Russia. 

The  small  town  of  Bender-i  Gez  or  Kenär-i  Ge* 
(Russ.:  Giäs  or  Pereval,  i.  e.  passage)  with 
ca.  1200  inhab.,  situated  about  30  mis.  to  the 
west  of  AstarttbSdh  and  about  2(/i  mis.  to  the 
south  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  serves  as  port 
of  Astarabadh.  This  is  the  best  and  most  shel¬ 
tered  harbour  on  the  whole  southern  coast  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  town  of 
AbaskOn  [q.  v.]  served  as  common  port  for  Djor- 
djan  and  Astarabadh* 

2.  The  Province  of  Astarabadh,  named  after 
the  chief  town  of  the  same  name.  It  comprises 
the  region  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Caspian 
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Se*  and  extends  from  the  river  Kara-Çu  on  the 
east,  or  rather  north-east,  along  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Elburs-range ,  which  separates  it 
from  the  province  of  KborSsfin,  westwards  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  Hay  of  Astaräbadb,  where 
the  river  GalDgÔ  is  considered  to  be  the  boundary 
between  it  and  the  province  of  M&zander&n.  Area  : 
5634  sq.  mis.;  population  small:  ca.  So 000 (only 
14.2  to  the  sq.  ml.).  The  land  is  exceedingly 
thickly-wooded,  but  is  also  very  marshy.  There 
are  no  rivers  of  any  importance.  Among  the  pro¬ 
ducts  rice  must  have  first  mention,  further  walnut- 
wood,  soap  and  sesame-oil.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
there  was  considerable  rearing  of  silk-worms.  With 
few  exceptions  (Gas  and  a  few  places  in  the  hills) 
all  the  villages  of  the  province  are  in  pretty  poor 
plight.  Affluence  and  industry  nowhere  exist.  Apart  * 
from  the  capital  and  its  port  Gaz  (emporium  for 
Persian  cotton)  trade  and  commerce  are  quite  in¬ 
significant.  The  magnificent  chaussee  laid  out  by 
Shah  ‘Abbls  I.  in  the  xvii.  cent,  is  now  quite 
destroyed.  In  summer  the  sand-filled  river-beds 
serve  as  roads.  The  shameless  incursions  of  the 
Turkomans,  at  whose  hand*  the  country  formerly 
suffered  bitterly,  have  almost  quite  ceased  since 
Russian  authority  extended  as  far  as  the  river 
Atrck  (about  38  mis.  to  the  north  of  Kara-Su). 
Astaräbadh  falls  into  6  Bülüks  or  circles.  Among 
the  inhabitants  (partly  Shicites,  partly  Sunnis) 
there  is  a  surprisingly  large  percentage  of  Mol¬ 
lahs  (clergy)  and  Saiyids  (‘Alids).  In  many  vil¬ 
lages  reside  Gudars,  an  energetic  tribe,  wide¬ 
spread  in  the  provinces  of  Astar&badh  and  M&- 
sandarSn  especially,  and  despised  by  the  Persians, 
which  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle-rearing, 
the  cultivation  of  silk  and  the  drying  of  fruits. 
AstarSbädh  «  also  the  native  place  of  the  present 
ruling  dynasty  in  Persia,  the  Kädjärs,  a  Turkoman 
nomadic  tribe,  which  came  to  Astaräbädh  on  the 
conquest  of  Tabaristfin  by  Timur,  and  gave  Agha 
Muhammad  Kfrfin  as  first  king  of  the  present 
reigning  house. 
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ASJARLAB.  [See  asjurlXb.] 

ASTRAKHAN,  Russian  administrative  pro¬ 
vince  and  its  capital,  properly  Hadjdjl Taskljän ; 
founded  by  the  Mongols  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
JChazar  town  of  Itil  [q.  v.].  The  town  is  mentioned 
by  European  and  Muhammadan  travellers  as  early 
as  the  first  half  of  the  viii.  (xiv.)  cent;;  according 
to  lbn  BatQta  a  sainted  Mekkan  pilgrim  dwelt 
there,  and  so  the  place  was  exempted  from  all 
taxation;  hence  the  name.  Coins  appear  to  have 
been  minted  in  Astrakhan  only  from  the  year 
782  (1380).  Demolished  by  Timur  in  the  winter 
of  1395-1396,  the  town  arose  to  new  prosperity 
in  the  xv.  cent.,  probably  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  simultaneous  decline  of  the  ancient  capital 
Sarâi.  After  the  decay  of  the  “Golden  Horde*’ 
there  arose  in  Astrakhan  a  new  ruling  house 
which  endured  until  the  middle  of  the  following 
century.  In  1554  Astrakhan  was  conquered  by 
the  Russians,  who  appointed  at  first  Khan  Der- 
wish  cAlf  their  vassal  and  did  not  annex  the 
country  till  1559  ;  in  1569  a  Turkish  army  ap¬ 
peared  before  Astrakhan,  but  soon  had  to  quit 
the  field;  in  1589  a  Russian  fortress  was  built 
near  the  Tartar  town.  Astrakhan  has  since  re¬ 
mained  under  the  sway  of  the  Russians,  and 
owing  to  its  favourable  situation  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Volga  has  gradually  by  trade  and  industry 
developed  into  a  large  town  (at  present  113,000 
inhabitants).  .  (VV.  Barthold.) 

ASTROLOGY.  Its  technical  name  with  the 
Muslims  Him  (or  jindal)  ah kâm  al •  (or  kadaya  */-) 
nudjüm ,  “the  science  (or  the  art)  of  the  decrees 
of  the  stars”,  or,  shorter,  Him  (find at)  al-ahkam. 
Some  Arab  writers  from  the  xiii.  cent.  A.  D.  on 
use  also  the  expression  Hlm  al-naçljâma,  On  the 
other  hand  the  expressions  Him  (or  findat)  at - 
nufjttm^  “the  science  (or  art)  of  the  stars”,  Him 
find’ at  al-nudjftm ,  Him  aUtanfjim  denote  indif¬ 
ferently  •  astrology  or  astronomy  or  both  these 
sciences  together.  —  The  astrologer  is  called  ah - 
kaml  or  munafjÿim  ;  but  the  latter  name  denotes 
also  the  astronomer.  Not  till  we  reach  the  xix. 
cent.  A.  D.  do  we  find  any  precise  distinction 
made  between  tnunadjtfjim ,  “astrologer”,  and 
falakJ ,  “astronomer”. 

The  majority  of  philosophers  and  authors  of 
bibliographical  and  encyclopaedic  works,  keeping 
to  the  classification  of  the  sciences  given  by  the 
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Aristotelians,  consider  astrology  as  one  of  the 
seren  or  nine  branches  (/art?)  of  the  "natural 
sciences**  ÇulUm  fabfiya)^  placing  it  with  roedi- 
cine,  physiognomy,  alchemy,  interpretation  of 
dreams,  etc.  But  the  astrologers  and  astronomers 
and  other  savants  (e.  g.  al-F&r&bt,  the  Ikhw&n 
al-sofV  and  Ibn  Kb  aid  On),  following  the  example 
of  Ptolemy,  consider  astrology  as  a  branch  of  the 
•science  of  the  stars”,  which  itself  is  only 
one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  "mathe¬ 
matical  sciences”  Çulüm  riyâdlya ).  —  For  the 
rest  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mathema¬ 
tical-astronomical  rules  for  calculating,  of  which 
the  astrologer  always  stands  in  need,  are  set  out 
only  in  astronomical  treatises. 

Astrology  is  based  on  the  principle  that  all 
the  changes  occurring  in  the  sublunary  world, 
i.  e.  the  Aristotelian  “generation  and  corruption” 
(yévtrtt  X4U  al-kawn  wa  '/•fasUd),  are  inti¬ 

mately  connected  with  the  particular  nature  and 
the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Man  espe¬ 
cially,  who  as  microcosm  has  affinities  with  the 
entire  macrocosm,  is  subject  to  the  influences  (/<j5- 
t&trUt)  of  the  stars;  whether  with  Ptolemy  we 
explicitly  assume  the  physical  theory  of  forces  or 
influences  emanating  in  rays  from  celestial  bodies 
and  tending  to  make  the  nature  of  the  patient 
(ksbil)  similar  to  that  of  the  agent  (/«V/),  or,  in 
order  to  approximate  more  nearly  to  Muslim  or¬ 
thodoxy,  consider  the  celestial  bodies  not  as  real 
agents  but  rather  as  indicators  (dala'il)  of  future 
events.  —  The  influence  of  the  stars}  depends 
on  their  individual  nature,  and  also  on  their  po¬ 
sition  relatively  to  the  earth  or  to  the  other  stars; 
the  events  of  the  sublunary  world  and  human 
vicissitudes  are  therefore  subject  always  to  the 
extremely  complex  and  variable  combination  of 
very  numerous,  very  varied  and  even  contradictory 
celestial  influences.  To  know  and  to  combine  these 
influences  is  the  astrologer’s  very  arduous  task. 

Not  only  the  celestial  bodies,  but  also  places 
having  only  a  theoretical  existence  in  the  heavens 
are  supposed  to  possess  a  particular  virtue  capa¬ 
ble  of  radically  modifying  the  virtue  of  those 
stars  with  which  at  the  given  moment  they  sustain 
certain  relations.  From  the  astrological  point  of 
view  the  “head”  (al-ra's)  and  the  “tail”  (a/- 
dhanab\  i.e.  the  ascending  mode,  and  the  des¬ 
cending  mode  of  the  lunary  orbit,  are  oftencst 
assimilated  to  the  planets,  —  an  assimilation 
which  is  rejected  only  by  the  adherents  of  what 
might  be  called  the  “classical  Astrology  of  Pto¬ 
lemy**.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  also,  considered 
separately  or  in  groups  of  three  according  to  the 
four  “trigons”  (muthflllathßt,  triplicitatcs),  have 
their  particular  virtue;  as  also  have  certain  sub¬ 
divisions  unknown  to  the  Ptolemaic  astrology  of 
the  Zodiacal  signs,  such  as  the  “Decans”  ( wutÿüh , 
facies),  the  third  part  of  a  sign,  and  the  “Nove- 
naries*’  (Nuhbahrât  or  Nawbahrât ,  novenariae), 
which  are  the  ninth  part  of  a  sign;  even  the 
degrees  of  the  zodiac  are  considered  by  many 
astrologers  to  have  each  their  own  peculiar  na¬ 
ture,  and  are  divided  into  masculine  ( mudhak - 
kara\  feminine  ( mtdanna(ha ),  shining  ( rnudŸa  or 
munira ,  lucidi),  dark  (muf/ima),  coloured  (/««- 
talawwina ),  smoky  ( katima  or  mudkk*na ,  fumosi), 
void  (khüliya\  wells  ( afar ,  gradus  putcales),  in¬ 
creases  of  happiness  ( tifida  fi  7-jaWa),  etc. 
Further,  there  are  parts  and  points  of  the  Zodiac 
which  are  of  the  highest  importance  from  their 


relation  to  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  five  planets, 
for  they  are  their  limits  {fcudud,  termini,  fines), 
houses  (buyü(%  domus,  domicilia)  and  injuries 
(wabamt)  detriments),  exaltations  (asArUf,  exal- 
tationes,  principatus,  altitudines)  and  (alls  (Aubü 
f<7/,  casus,  dcjectiones). 

The  horizon  and  the  meridian  also  play  a  great 
part;  their  points  of  intersection  with  the  ecliptic 
are  called  the  four  pivots  (awf3dy  anguli,  centra, 
cardines):  I.  the  ascendant  (/S/i*),  i.e.,  the  point 
of  the  ecliptic  rising  to  the  horizon  at  the  given 
moment;  2.  the  pivot  of  the  earth  (wa/ad  al-arfy 
al-rabf-,  angulus  terrae,  imum  caelum),  L  e.,  the 
intersection  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  lower  meri¬ 
dian;  3.  the  descendant  (wa/ad  al-çhïirib,  al-sàb? 
angelus  occidental»,  occidens,  occasus),  i.e.  the 
point  of  the  ecliptic  vanishing  at  the  horizon; 
4.  the  culminating  point  (wasaf  al-sama 3,  al-cai£iry 
medium  caelum),  i.  e.,  the  intersection  of  the  up¬ 
per  meridian  with  the  ecliptic.  —  The  arcs  of 
the  ecliptic  contained  between  these  pivots  are 
eaeh  divided  into  three  equal  parts  by  means  of 
circles  of  declination  (which  pass  through  the 
poles  of  the  equator);  the  ecliptic  is  thus  divided 
into  twelve  sections,  called  the  twelve  celestial 
houses  (< buyS/, ,  houses),  which  form  the  basis  of 
every  astrological  calculation. 

The  relative  position  of  the  planets  (including 
the  sun  and  moon)  is  also  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance;  it  admits  of  five  principal  combinations, 
viz.  the  conjunction  (kirân  or  mukârana ,  but 
called  ujjtima' c  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  sun*s 
relation  to  the  moon),  and  the  four  aspects  (1 anfär , 
aspectus)  or  “applications**  ( if/ijâlâ r),  i.en  I.  the 
oposition  (istikbal\  when  the  two  planets  are 
diametrically  opposite;  2.  the  “sextile”  (/asdis\ 
when  there  is  between  them  a  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude  of  6o°;  3.  the  “quadrature”  (< tarbf ),  when 
the  longitudinal  difference  is  90°;  4.  the  "trine** 
(tatkllth),  when  the  difference  is  120°. —  If  about 
a  planet  as  centre  a  circle  be  described  with  a 
radius  of  6o°,  90°  or  1200,  the  two  points  of 
intersection  of  the  ecliptic  with  this  circle,  and 
also  the  trigonometrical  processif  calculating  them 
are  called  the  “projectio  radiorum**  (ma(rah  a /- 
tAucîf).  These  astrologers  who  adhere  most  closely 
to  the  Ptolemaic  tradition  do  not  take  these  five 
combinations  into  account;  but  all  the  rest  add 
many  others  (Ibn  Ilibintfl  reckons  24),  which  are 
called  “status  (hâlât)  planetarum  ad  invicem.** 
Further,  mention  might  be  made  of  the  lots, 
or,  to  keep  the  technical  expression  of  our  mediaeval 
writers,  the  “partes**  (. si/tam ,  sing,  sahm),  which 
are  at  bottom  only  imaginary  ascendants  reckoned 
on  the  ecliptic  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
true  ascendant.  Ptolemy  and  his  Arab  followers 
admit  only  the  “pars  fortunae”  ( sahm  al-saQaJay 
i  xtfpot  rffç  rbx*i()}  but  the  other  astrologers 
admit  a  very  considerable  number,  which  amounts 
in  the  Introductorium  of  Abü  Macshar  to  97 
exclusive  of  about  30  other  “partes**  mentioned 
by  al-KablsI. 

Lastly,  the  geographical  element  ought  not  to 
be  omitted;  for,  since  every  region  of  the  earth 
is  subject  to  the  particular  influence  of  one  of 
the  Zodiacal  signs  and  one  of  the  planets,  the 
same  prognostication  for  persons  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  heavens. 

Such  is  the  astrologer's  equipment  in  its  main 
features.  Its  usage  is  no  less  complicated.  —  The 
Muslim  astrologer  can  confine  himself  to  three  prin- 
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ci  pii  systems:  I.  The  system  of  "interrogationes" 
or  "  quaes  tiones"  ( mastfil \  ipmrlrtt  ç),  intended  to 
reply  to  questions  relative  to  the  events  incident 
to  daily  life,  e.  g .  when  the  client  desires  information 
regarding  some  one  who  is  absent,  or  to  discover 
a  thief,  or  to  recover  something  which  has  been 
lost,  etc.  This  is  the  simplest  and  commonest 
part  of  the  art  —  2»  The  system  of  "electiones” 
( [ikhtiyarit, ',  tuerafxaOy  L e*  the  choice  of  the  aus* 
picious  moment  for  accomplishing  such  and  such 
an  act;  this  moment  is  determined  by  observing 
in  which  of  the  twelve  cclcstical  houses  the  moon 
is.  Astrologers  who  preferred  the  Indian  methods 
employed  the  28  lunary  stations  ( manâzil )  in  place 
of  the  twelve  houses.  —  3.  The  gencthlialogical 
system,  or,  to  keep  to  the  nomenclature  of  Muslim 
writers,  that  which  is  based  on  the  "revolutions 
annorum”  ( tahâwU  al-siriln\  i.  e.  on  the  years  or 
fractions  of  the  tropical  year  which  have  expired 
or  are  thought  to  have  expired  since  the  birth 
of  an  individual  or  the  commencement  of  a  reign, 
sect,  or  religion,  or  the  foundation  of  a  town, 
etc.  Its  fundamental  principle,  which  is  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  the  other  two  systems,  is  that 
at  the  instant  of  birth  the  configuration  of  the 
celestial  sphere  irrevocably  fixes  the  destiny  of 
the  newly  bom,  and  it  will  then  be  independent 
or  nearly  so  of  subsequent  changes  of  the  sphere. 
This  is  the  system  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  who 
makes  only  very  slight  and  implicit  concessions 
to  the  principle  of  the  "electiones",  and  has  not 
a  single  word  to  bestow  on  the  “interrogationes"  ; 
it  is  also  a  system  which  has  more  technical  dif¬ 
ficulties  than  the  other  two  and  too  often  en¬ 
counters  the  impossibility  of  knowing  the  instant 
of  birth  or  of  commencement  with  sufficient  ap¬ 
proximation.  When  the  prognostications  concerned 
individuals,  the  “rcvolutioncs  annorum  nativitatum" 
(ahüwU  tint  '  i-mawaihf)  were  employed  ;  for 
prognostications  concerning  peoples,  towns,  sects, 
etc.,  (and  consequently  epidemics,  famines,  wars, 
inundations, etc.),  the  “revolutiones  annorum  mundi” 
{jahäwll  sini  'l-âlani)  were  employed. 

The  fundamental  operation  in  all  these  three 
systems  was  the  determination  of  the  ascendant 
(/d/j*),  from  which  the  initial  ( awa'il  or  marakit) 
of  the  remaining  eleven  celestial  houses  were 
calculated.  In  the  case  of  the  “interrogationes" 
and  the  "electiones"  the  ascendant  to  be  determined 
was  that  of  the  moment  in  question;  but  in  the 
third  system,  the  genethlialogical,  it  wa&  the  ascen¬ 
dant  at  the  birth  of  the  individual  or  the  commen¬ 
cement  of  a  reign,  etc.  Now  even  supposing  that 
the  precise  date  of  the  birth  or  commencement 
were  known,  how  could  the  ascendant  be  deter¬ 
mined  if  it  varies  very  rapidly  in  consequence 
of  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  celestial  sphere? 
Birth  is  not  an  instantaneous  act;  even  if  the 
astrologer  had  aided  at  the  accouchement  he  would 
not  be  able  to  choose  the  exact  instant  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  ascendant.  The  gencthlialogical  system 
had  therefore  to  frame  for  births  the  theory  of 
the  "animodar"  ( numüJâr ),  i.  e.  very  complicated 
rules  for  choosing  an  imaginary  ascendant  for  the 
nativity;  the  methods  most  in  vogue  with  Muslim 
astrologers  are  the  method  of  Ptolemy  and  those 
which  they  ascribe  to  Hermes  and  Zoroaster  re¬ 
spectively.  For  prognostications  not  concerning 
individuals  the  ascendant  of  the  eclipses  or  of 
the  great  planetary  conjunctions  were  employed. 

But  there  is  still  more  contained  in  the  ge¬ 


nethlialogical  system.  Destiny  is  determined  by 
one  of  the  planets  (including  the  sun,  the  moon, 
also  the  "pars  fortunae”  and  the  ascendant)  oc¬ 
cupying  at  the  moment  of  the  fictitious  ascendent 
one  of  the  five  places  which  Ptolemy  calls  röros 
iQtnuof,  and  our  mediaeval  astrologers  "loci  hi- 
legiales”  ( mawZd?  al-haifàtff).  In  this  situation 
the  planet  (sun,  moon,  "pars  fortunae1',  ascendant) 
becomes  the  apbeta  or  indicator  (daitl  or  hatfiidj, 
significator,  alhylech,  hilegium,  d$frtfç),  which  is 
to  be  "directed"  towards  the  stars  and  those 
points  in  the  heavens  possessing  a  particular  astro¬ 
logical  signification.  From  the  examination  of  the 
combinations  arising  from  these  meetings  may  be 
learned  the  fortunes  of  the  newly  born.  On  its 
mathematical  side  this  directing  ( \tasytr ,  atazir, 
directis,  ü$i<nç)  can  be  explained  as  follows:  in 
consequence  of  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  ce¬ 
lestial  sphere  a  planet  or  a  point  of  the  ecliptic 
having  a  particular  astrological  importance  will 
arrive  at  a  certain  moment  at  the  circle  of  posi¬ 
tion  (i.  e.  the  circle  passing  through  the  points  oi 
intersection  of  the  horizon  and  the  meridian)  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  the  indicator.  The  equatorial 
angle  (hour-angle)  thus  traversed  is  calculated; 
when  dealing  with  human  life  a  solary  year  is 
counted  for  each  equatorial  degree,  but  with 
general  events  each  degree  counts  only  as  one 
day.  —  It  ought  to  be  added  that  for  prognosti¬ 
cations  relative  to  peoples,  towns,  religions,  etc. 
the  indicator  is  chosen  in  a  different  manner. 
According  to  the  Arab  followers  of  Ptolemy  it  is 
the  planet  or  the  star  possessing  the  most  "dig¬ 
nities"  over  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  where  there 
has  occurred  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon.  But 
the  majority  of  Muslim  Astrologers  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  system  of  the  planetary  conjunc¬ 
tions  (Kira nut) ,  which  they  probably  learned 
from  the  Indians;  they  base  their  calculations  on 
the  conjuctions  of  the  three  superior  planets 
(Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn),  whence  they  draw  their 
prognostications  by  the  method  of  the  tasyir  or 
by  other  methods.  —  The  tasylr  of  the  above- 
mentioned  indicator  gives  the  duration  of  life. 
For  the  other  events  of  life  one  must  choose, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  event  one  wishes 
to  know  about,  between  five  other  indicators  (as¬ 
cendant,  pars  fortunae,  moon,  sun,  culminating 
degree)  and  "direct"  the  one  chosen.  —  Further 
it  is  necessary  to  translate  into  terms  of  time, 
according  to  special  rules,  the  uniform  movements 
of  the  indicators  according  to  the  order  of  the 
signs  (i.  e.  from  west  to  east),  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  species  of  lords  for  the  tropical  solar  years, 
the  months,  and  the  days  of  life;  this  movement 
(of  the  indicator),  or  the  point  of  the  ecliptic 
where  it  arrives,  is  called  intihi f  (alynthie,  pro- 
fectio).  —  Finally,  there  are  cycles  of  the  years 
of  life  which  are  specially  subject  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  or  that  planet;  these  cycles,  cor¬ 
responding  fundamentally  to  the  planetary  "ru¬ 
lers  of  time"  (xtOVOKP&TOP* c)  of  the  Greeks,  but 
modified  however  and  often  very  complicated 
(especially  in  Aba  Ma'shar)»  ^  called  fardarit 
(fridariac). 

Other  secondary  methods  were  also  employed, 
among  which  I  will  mention  only  that  of  the 
constellations  and  images  ( \uwar )  ascending  with 
the  decans,  which  goes  back  to  the  Chaldean 
tradition  of  Teucer,  and  that  which  is  founded  on 
the  risings  of  the  star  Sirius  (Sothis  of  the  an- 
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dent  Egyptians),  and  was  employed  only  by  the 
Muslims  of  Egypt 

Muslim- Arabic  astrology  has  drawn  from  the 
most  diverse  sources.  Its  Greek  masters  were 
Ptolemy,  Vettius  Valens,  Dorotheas  Sidonius, 
Teucer,  Antiochus  and  several  pseudepigraphical 
treatises,  i.  e.  not  only  authors  proceeding  on  ra¬ 
dically  different  principles,  but  also  authors  who, 
like  Vettius  Valens  and  Dorothcus,  had  already 
amalgamated  the  most  diverse  doctrines.  At  the 
same  time  it  drew  from  Pahlawl  and  Indian 
books,  and  also  absorbed  the  oral  traditions  of 
Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Egypt.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  therefore  that  only  a  small  number  of 
Muslim  astrologers  have  adopted  in  its  purity  one 
or  other  of  the  three  fundamental  systems.  The 
others,  i.  e.  the  majority,  accepted  the  “interro- 
gationes”,  “clcctiones”,  “rcvolutioncs  annorum” 
en  bloc,  considering  the  one  as  the  complement 
or  even  as  a  confirmation  of  the  others,  and 
leaving  it  to  the  practitioner  to  choose  between 
the  systems  and  the  different  methods  according 
to  his  own  ability,  to  expediency,  and  the  rank 
and  needs  of  his  client.  The  complctcst  and 
Strangest  mixture  is  met  with  in  the  books  of 
Aba  Mac&har,  a  veritable  jumble  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  doctrines. 

What  really  distinguishes  the  astrology  of  Mus¬ 
lim  peoples  from  preceding  systems  is,  apart  from 
its  eclecticism,  the  degree  of  perfection  attained 
in  the  mathematical  processes.  They  are  set  forth 
with  all  the  precision  that  could  be  desired  in 
the  astronomical  treatises,  alongside  the  other 
problems  of  spherical  trigonometry  ;  and  it  was 
to  aid  to  this  end  that  the  calculators  drew  up 
very  numerous  and  detailed  mathematical  tables. 
In  this  regard  there  is  a  striking  contrast  with 
Greek  and  Indian  astrology  which  made  clumsy 
calculations  and  always  shrank  from  an  excessive 
complication  of  mathematical  elements. 

Theologians,  jurists  and  philosophers  are  al¬ 
most  unanimous  in  condemning  astrology;  excep¬ 
tions,  e.  g.  al-Kindl,  the  Ikhwän  al-SafV  and  Eakhr 
al-DIn  al-Râzï,  are  very  rare.  But  in  practical  life 
the  condemnation  had  no  eflect;  at  the  court  of 
the  caliphs  and  sultans  as  well  as  with  the  masses 
astrology  triumphed  until  last  century  when  the 
introduction  of  European  civilisation  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  Copernican  system  gave  it  a  mortal 
blow.  But  in  places  to  which  European  culture 
has  only  slightly  penetrated  astrology  still  sur¬ 
vives,  although  destitute  in  great  measure  of  the 
splendid  scientific  pomp  with  which  it  was  ar¬ 
rayed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  To-day  in  Yemen  — 
irony  of  fate  —  it  is  no  less  personages  than  the 
Kîtdîs  themselves  who  practise  the  profession  of 
astrologers. 

Astrological  problems,  so  far  as  they  are  ma¬ 
thematical  (geometrical,  trigonometrical,  arithme¬ 
tical)  problems,  are  dealt  with  in  the  works  on 
astronomy  and  in  the  tables  compiled  and  calcu¬ 
lated  for  astrological  purposes.  The  “judicial’* 
side,  that  of  the  ahkarn ,  has  been  the  subject  of 
innumerable  treatises  and  monographs  whose 
titles  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate;  for 
the  rest,  save  for  two  unimportant  treatises  which 
have  been  wrongly  ascribed  to  Aba  Ma'sJhnr,  a 
chapter  of  the  Jntroductorium  of  AbQ  Macshar 
(in  Boll,  Sphaera ,  1903),  and  the  treatise  of  al- 
Kindf  on  the  duration  and  fortuoes  of  IslSm  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  of  the  planctery  conjunc- 
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tions  (in  O.  Loth,  ml*Kindl  mb  Astrology  In  Mor* 
genländische  Forschungen  \Flebcher*Festsckrift\ 
Leipzig,  1875,  P*  *63 — 309),  all  the  Originaltexts 
are  unedited.  The  following  works  as  having  been 
translated  into  Latin  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
printed  should  be  mentioned:  the  commentary  of 
Haly  Heben  Rodan  (CA1I  b.  Ridwfin)  on  the 
Quadripartitnm  (TtrphßtßKtt)  of  Ptolemy,  and 
that  of  Ahmad  b.  YOsuf,  called  Ibn  al-Dâya,  ou 
the  Centiloquium  (Kaprô'ç,  Kitäb  al-thamra) 
wrongly  attributed  to  Ptolemy,  the  two  printed 
together  in  Venice,  1493  and  1519;  several  works 
of  Albumasar  (Aba  Macsbar,  q.  v.);  the  large 
treatise  in  eight  books  of  Albohazen  Ilali  filius 
Abcnragel  (Abu  *1-I{asan  cAlI  b.  Abi  ’1-Ridjäl), 
printed  in  Venise,  148$,  1503,  1523,  and,  with 
slight- stylistic  corrections,  at  Basle,  1551,  1 57 1  ; 
the  convenient  Liber  introductorius  of  Alcabitius 
(al-Kahi*!),  several  times  printed,  oftencst  with 
the  commentaries  of  Johannes  de  Saxonia,  and 
annotated  also  by  V.  Nabod  (Cologne,  1560, 
with  stylistic  improvements  on  the  older  version); 
the  treatise  of  Zahcl  (Sahl  b.  Bistjr)  and  of 
Mcssahallach  (Mft  &hü>  Allah),  printed  as  ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  commentaries  on  the  Quadriparti • 
turn  and  the  Centiloquium  mentioned  above;  the 
Liber  nativitatum  of  Albubathcr  (AbQ  Bakr  al- 
Hasan  b.  al-Ehasib)  printed  in  Venice,  1492  and 
1501;  the  De  judiciis  nativitatum  of  Albohall 
(Aba  ‘All  Yahya  ’1-Khaiyät),  Nürnberg,  1546  and 
1549;  the  De  nativitatibus  and  De  interrogativ 
ni  bus  of  Omar  (Muhammad  b.  ‘Omar  b.  al-Far* 
rukhän  al-'Jabarl),  Venice,  1503,  and  as  appendix 
to  Eirmicus  Maternus,  Basle,  1533  and  1551; 
lastly,  some  treatises  of  unknown  or  uncertain 
authorship. 

/> ibliography\  The  sources  and  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  Muslim  astrology,  its  rote  in 
social  life,  and  the  philosophical  and  theolo¬ 
gical  polemics  against  it,  will  be  fully  dealt 
with  by  the  author  of  the  present  article  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  (edited 
by  I)r.  Hastings),  s.  v.  “Star”,  an  article  pre¬ 
supposing  an  elementary  acquaintance  with 
Greek  astrology.  —  Tbe  explanation  of  some 
mathematical-astrological  processes  and  of  a 
certain  number  of  technical  terms  are  to  be 
found  in  Nallino’s  commentary  on  al-Iiattanl 
sive  Alba  ten  ii  opus  astro‘nomicumy  Milan,  1899 — 
1907,  3  Vols.  —  Kor  a  number  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  terms,  see  also:  Mafatih  a  Nul  Um  (cd. 
van  Vloten);  Dictionary  of  the  technical  terms 

used . by  the  Musulmans  (ed.  Sprenger); 

Dieterici,  DU  Propädeutik  der  Araber  (Berlin, 
1865)  —  all  unsatisfactory.  —  For  the  theory 
of  the  planetary  conjunctions  applied  to  the 
history  of  Islam:  O.  Loth,  in  the  monograph  • 
on  al-Kindl  cited  above;  lbn  Kljaldan,  Prole* 
gomcnes ,  (Transi,  of  de  Slane,  ii.  21 7 — 226).  — 

For  the  life  and  works  of  the  Astrologers: 
Suter,  Die  Mathematiker  und  Astronomen  tier 
Araber  (Leipzig,  1900;  ss  AbhandL  f.  Gesch . 
der  tnalhcm.  Wissenschaften ,  x.  lieft;  with  the 
important  Nachträge ,  in  Abh.  g.  Gesch.  d.  math . 
Wiss.y  xiv.  1902,  137 — 185).  —  lastly,  the 
astronomical  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
this  article.  (C.  A.  Naujno.) 

ASTRONOMY.  This  science  is  called  by  the 
Muslims  cilm  al-hafa  “science  of  the  aspect  (of 
the  universe)”  and  cilm  al-aflak  “science  of  the 
celestial  spheres”.  For  other  names  common  to 
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it  and  astrology  s.  Astrology;  further  al*FSrfib! 
and  Jbn  Kushd  (Averrocs)  understand  by  tfriefat 
al-nu$f1m  al-taÙlmlya  (“the  mathematical  art  of 
the  stars”)  theoretical  astronomy,  and  by  finîfat 
al-nu£jûm  al-taçÿr'iblya  (“the  experimental  art  of 
the  stars”)  observation  of  the  stars.  —  Following 
the  Aristotelian  classification  of  the  sciences  Mus¬ 
lims  unanimously  consider  astronomy  as  one  of 
the  four  mathematical  sciences  (culiim  riyâdlya). 
For  them,  as  for  the  Greeks,  astronomy  only  aims 
at  studying  the  apparent  movements  of  the  stars 
and  giving  a  geometrical  representation  of  them; 
it  comprises  therefore  what  we  call  spherical 
astronomy  (with  the  calculation  of  the  planetary 
orbits  and  their  employment  in  the  compilation 
of  ephemerides)  and  the  “theory  of  the  instru¬ 
ments”.  The  study  of  meteors  in  the  Aristotelian 
sense  (including  comets,  shooting  stars,  etc.)  and 
of  what  might  be  called  an  elementary  Astro-Physics 
and  Celestial  Mechanics  (origin  of  celestial  move¬ 
ments,  nature  of  the  spheres,  light  of  the  stars, 
etc.)  belongs  entirely  to  the  domain  of  physics 
and  metaphysics.  —  The  sum  total  of  the  practical 
knowledges  necessary  for  determining  by  calculation 
or  instruments  the  hours  of  day  and  night,  having 
especially  in  view  the  fixing  of  the  times  of  the 
five  canonical  prayers  in  the  mosques,  is  called 
c i/m  al-mlkat  or  c//«i  al-ntawakit  “science  of  the 
fixed  times”. 

At  the  beginning  of  Isläm  the  Arabs  already 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  practical  astronomy. 
In  their  frequent  night-journeys  the  lieduin  often 
had  no  other  guide  than  the  moon  and  the  brigh¬ 
test  stars,  whose  places  of  rising  and  setting  they 
knew  and  from  which  they  could  estimate  ap¬ 
proximately  the  time  by  night;  they  determined 
also  the  seasons  of  the  year  from  observing  the 
position  of  the  moon  relatively  to  28  successive 
groups  of  stars  called  lunnry  stations  (< tn  a  nazi  l 
al-kamar ).  Among  the  majority  of  settled  tribes 
the  agricultural  seasons  and  meteorological  pro¬ 
gnostications  were  associated  with  the  annual 
rising  of  certain  stars  or  the  cosmic  setting 
( natf )  of  the  lunary  stations. 

Hut  it  was  only  in  the  ii.  (vili.)  century  of  the 
Ilidjra  that  the  scientific  study  of  astronomy  was 
entered  on,  under  the  influence  of  two  Indian 
books:  the  Uralt  m  asp  ft  if  (a  si  JdJnuitay  composed  by 
Brahmagupta  in  628,  which  was  brought  to  the 
court  at  Baghdad  in  154  (771),  perhaps  only  in 
an  Abridgment,  and  was  used  as  a  model  in  Arabic 
by  Ibrahim  b.  Habib  al-FazArl  and  Wfcüb  b. 
Tarik;  and  the  treatise  of  Aryabhata  (al-Anjjabhad 
or  al-Ardjabhar  of  the  Arabs)  composed  in  500, 
from  which  Abu  M-Hasan  al-Ahwftz!  derived  his 
tables  of  the  planetary  movements.  These  books 
consisted  of  a  short  explanatory  text  followed  by 
numerous  tables  of  celestial  movements  arranged 
according  to  the  artificial  millennial  cycles;  for  the 
fundamental  hypothesis  was  that  at  the  commen¬ 
cement  of  the  world  the  moon  and  the  planets 
wxrc  all  in  conjunction  in  the  same  degree  of 
longitude,  and  will  again  be  in  conjunction  there 
at  intervals  of  millions  of  years.  This  method,  which 
was  called  al-sindhind  (corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 
siddhanttiy  “treatise  on  astronomy”),  was  still  cm* 
pi  Dyed  by  Muslim  astronomers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  v.  cent.  A.  II.  (xi.  A.  lb).  From  Indian 
books  the  Muslims  learned  also  the  use  of  tri¬ 
gonometrical  Sines. 

To  these  selections  from  Indian  books  there 


was  soon  added  the  Arabic  translation  of  the 
Pahlawl  tables  entitled  ilk  i  ifrairo-aydr,  “royal 
astronomical  tables”  f  Arab.  iidj  al-iàâh  or  ildj 
al-z&ahriyïïr),  which  had  been  compiled  in  the 
last  period  of  the  empire  of  the  Sasanians.  They 
had  great  vogue  with  the  Muslims  of  the  ix.  cent. 
A.  D.;  but  about  two  centuries  later  they  ceased 
to  be  used« 

The  Greek  influence  was  the  lost  in  order  of 
time,  but  first  in  order  of  importance;  it  intro¬ 
duced  into  Muslim  astronomy  the  geometrical  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  celestial  movement,  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Hellenic  genius.  The  first  and  not 
very  satisfactory  Arabic  translation  of  the  Almagest 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  viii.  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  ix.  ceotury;  it  was  followed  by  two 
others  much  superior,  that  of  al-Hadjdj£dj  b.  Matar 
finished  in  212  (827-828;  not  in  214  =  829-830,  as 
is  commonly  stated),  and  that  of  Hunain  b.  Ishäk 
(after  the  middle  of  the  ix.  cent.),  revised  by 
Xhàbit  b.  Kurra.  In  the  first  half  of  the  ix.  cent, 
there  were  also  translated  the  Geography,  the 
Hand-Tables,  the  Planetary  Hypotheses  and  the 
Planisphere  of  Ptolemy;  the  Hand-Tables  of  Theon 
of  Alexandria;  the  work  of  Aristarchus  on  the 
size  and  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  two 
treatises  of  Autolycus,  three  of  Theodosius  and 
one  of  Hypsicles.  In  this  same  century  appeared 
very  probably  the  translation  of  the  tables  of 
Ammonius,  and  the  translation  of  a  work  entitled 
Kiitib  a  l-m  an  Outrât  y  wrongly  ascribed  to  Ptolemy, 
dealing  with  the  size  and  distance  of  the  celestial 
bodies. 

The  first  series  of  regular  observations  with  the 
aid  of  fairly  accurate  instruments  appears  to  have 
been  made  at  J)jundaisäbflr  (Gondöshäpör  in  the 
South-West  of  Persia)  in  the  first  years  of  the  ix. 
cent.,  and  was  utilised  by  Ahmad  al-Nahawandf 
when  compiling  his  “General  Tables”  ( al-zt $  at - 
i  musjtiamil ).  But  it  was  during  the  Caliphate  of 
I  al-Ma’mün  (813 — 833  A.  Ü.)  that  the  most  bril- 
I  liant  period  of  Muslim  astronomy  commenced.  At 
the  Observatory  which  stood  in  the  quarter  called 
al-ShammSsIya  in  Baghdad  the  Caliph’s  astrono¬ 
mers  under  the  directorship  of  Yahyä  b.  Abl 
Mansor  (d.  830  or  831  A.  D.)  not  only  made 
systematic  observation  of  the  celestial  movements, 
but  also  verified  with  remarkably  precise  results 
all  the  fundamcntcl  elements  of  the  Almagest  : 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  the  length  of  the  solar  year,  etc. 
After  these  observations  they  composed  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Verified  Tables”  (al-z'idj  al-mumtahan ),  for 
which  they  also  had  at  their  disposal  the  series  of  ob¬ 
servations  made  in  the  other  observatory  of  the  Ca¬ 
liph  on  the  mountain  of  Käsiyän,  2 — 2lfa  nils  to 
the  north  of  Damascus.  This  same  Caliph  carried 
out  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  geo¬ 
detic  operations,  the  measuring  of  an  arc  of  me¬ 
ridian  in  the  region  between  Tadmur  (Palmyra) 
and  al-Kakka  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  mean  result  gave  5673  Arabic  miles  as  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  meridian,  a  remarkably  ac¬ 
curate  value;  for  the  Arabic  mile  being  6473  ft. 
this  value  is  equal  to  366,842  ft.,  a  number  which 
only  exceeds  by  about  2S77  ft.  the  ical  length 
of  the  degree  between  38°  and  36°  N.  Lat.  (for 
fuller  details  concerning  these  numbers  sec  Nal- 
lino,  It  valor e  metrico  del  grade  di  meridiano 
seconda  i  geografi  arabiy  Turin,  1893). —  Among 
the  astronomer-calculators  of  the  time  of  al-Ma’mün 
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mention  ought  to  be  made  also  of  Muhammad  b. 
MQsa  *1-Kb*irizml,  whose  tJf/J  had  a  wide  circu¬ 
lation  during  two  centuries. 

From  850  to  870  A.  D.  the  three  sons  of  MQsa 
b.  Shakir  made  regular  observations  in  the  obser¬ 
vatory  they  had  fitted  up  in  their  house  in  Bagh¬ 
dad,  at  the  gate  Bäb  al-JftVt  on  the  Tigris;  in 
the  second  half  of  the  ix.  cent,  others  made  ob¬ 
servations  with  excellent  instruments  at  Shiraz, 
NnisabQr,  Samarkand;  the  celebrated  al-Battanl 
[q.  v.]  made  observations  from  877  to  918  A.  L>. 
at  al-Rnkka  on  the  Euphrates;  Xhäbit  b.  Kurra 
(d.  288  =  901)  utilised  the  observations  of  his 
predecessors  in  revising  the  theory  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  sun;  al*MuhanI  and  al-NairlzI  con¬ 
tinued  systematically  the  immediate  study  of  the 
heavens.  Shortly  after  the  year  300  (912*913) 
Habash  composed  at  Baghdad  his  principal  work 
in  which  trigonometrical  processes  attained  an 

unexpected  degree  of  perfection.  —  In  the  second 
half  of  the  x.  cent,  the  Biiyid-Sultans  founded 
nn  observatory  in  their  own  palace  and  gathered 
around  themselves  astronomers  including  cAbd  al- 
Rahmân  al -Safi  (d.  376  =  986;  q.  v.),  lbn  al- 
Àclain  (d.  375  =  988),  Widjan  b.  Rustam  al- 

Kuhl,  Ahmad  al-Sâghanï  (d.  379  =  990),  Abu’I- 
WafiP  (d.  388  =  998;  q.  v.),  and  various  others. 
At  Ghazna  in  Eastern  Afghanistan  al-BtrQnl  (d. 
440=1048;  q.  v.),  the  most  original  and  the 
profoundcst  thinker  that  Islam  has  produced  in 
the  domain  of  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences,  displayed  the  greater  part  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  activity. 

In  Egypt  the  scientific  study  of  astronomy  be¬ 
gan  during  the  reign  of  the  Fatimid  Caliph  al- 

‘Azlz  (365 — 386  =  975 — 996),  the  founder  of  a 
celebrated  observatory  at  Cairo,  which  received  a 
rich  endowment  also  from  the  Caliph  al-Hâkim 
(386—411=996 — 1021).  It  was  here  that  Ibn 
Yunus  (d.  399  =  1009,  q.  v.)  made  from  367 
(977)  to  398  (1607)  the  regular  series  of  obser¬ 
vations  which  served  as  a  basis  for  his  famous 
“Häkimid  Tables’*  (al-sl$  al-hUkimt),  Among  the 
writers  on  astronomy  in  Egypt  ought  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  also  lbn  al-IIaitham  (d.  430  =  1039), 
author  of  a  very  popular  little  manual  wherein 
obviously  on  the  analogy  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Hypotheses  of  Ptolemy,  he  explains  the  ce¬ 
lestial  movements  by  the  two  hypotheses  of  solid 
spheres  and  of  discs  ( vtanTt^hjr )  of  the  sphere,  i.  c. 
segments  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

In  Spain  astronomy  was  cultivated  especially 
from  the  middle  of  the  x.  cent.  A.  I).,  and  re¬ 
garded  with  favour  by  the  princes  of  Cordova, 
Seville  and  Toledo,  and  it  is  to  Arab  astronomy 
that  the  works  which  appeared  first  in  Spanish 
and  afterwards  in  I.atin  by  order  of  Alphonso 
x.  of  Castille  (1252 — 1282)  must  be  reckoned. 
The  most  distinguished  Spanish  astronomers  were 
Maslama  al-Madjrltl  (d.  398  =  1007-1008),  Ibn 
al-Samh  (d.  426=  1038),  [)jftbir  b.  Allah  (d.  be¬ 
tween  1140  and  U50  A.  1>.)  called  Geber  filius 
Afllae  by  our  mediaeval  translators,  and  especially 
al-Zarkäll  (Arzachcl  in  the  translations),  who 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  xi.  cent.,  and 
with  whom  we  will  deal  later.  It  was  in  Spain, 
os  will  be  shown  below,  that  the  philosophers 
opposed  the  Ptolemaic  representations  of  the  ce¬ 
lestial  movements.  —  In  North-Africa  lying  west 
of  Egypt  no  regularly  organised  observatories  are 
known  of,  but  certain  astronomers  who  made 


good  observation!  could  be  mentioned,  e.  g.  AbtX 
‘All  ml- Hasan  al-Marrftkuahl  (wrongly  called  Abu 
1-Hasan  CA1I  in  some  manuscripts),  who  wrote 
in  Morocco  about  1250  A.  D. 

Around  the  Seldjctfes  of  northern  Persia  were 
gathered  a  number  of  astronomers  who  bad  at 
their  special  disposal  an  observatory  founded  in 
467  (1074-1075)  at  al-Raiy  or  at  Naisäbttr  by  the 
Sultan  ])jal&l  al*l)fn  MalikshSh,  the  same  who 
introduced  into  the  civil  calendar  a  very  important 
reform  based  on  an  excellent  determination  of  the 
length  of  the  tropical  year.  For  one  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  the  astronomer  aI*Kh&zinI  composed  shortly 
after  $12  (1118)  his  important  *Sandjaric  Tables’* 

( al-zhjj  al-sanJjarl).  —  A  year  after  he  had 
pillaged  Baghdad  and  overthrown  the  cAbbHsid 
caliphate  the  Mongol  Khftn  llGlagQ  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ilkhän  commenced  in  657  (1259)  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  great  observatory  of  MarSgha  in 
western  Persia  near  the  lake  of  Urtniya;  with  this 
was  associated  a  number  of  select  astronomers 
under  the  direction  of  the  illustrious  savant  Nasir 
at-Dln  al-TOst,  who  after  spending  twelve  years 
preparing  them  published  in  Persian  his  famous 
“ Ilkhän ic  Tables”  ( al'ZhfJ  al^ltkhûnï).  Kutb  al-Dîn 
Mahmud  al-Shlrâzl  (d.  7 io  =  1 310),  a  pupil  of 
Nasir  al-Din,  also  deserves  special  mention.  — 
At  Cairo,  Ibn  al-Shatir  (d.  777  =  1375 — 1379,  or 
78t)  took  good  observations;  his  tables  were  re¬ 
nowned  in  Syria,  Egypt  and  the  whole  of  North 
Africa.  —  The  astronomical  science  of  the  Mus¬ 
lims  experienced  its  last  glories  at  Samarkand. 
Sultan  L’lOgh  Beg,  grand* son  of  Tamcriane, 
founded  a  large  observatory  there,  to  which  he 
summoned  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  his 
time,  such  as  Hjamühld  al-Käshl,  Kitdf  Zâdc,  al- 
RümT,  CAII  al-Küshdjf,  etc.;  and  for  several  years 
presided  in  person  at  the  observations,  and  left 
in  his  tables  (zljj)  a  glorious  monument  of  his 
zeal  for  science.  Like  Nasir  al*Dln  before  him 
Ulugh  Beg  not  only  had  the  tables  of  celestial 
movements  improved,  but  also  undertook  a  com¬ 
plete  and  independent  revision,  i.  e.  one  based  on 
direct  observation  of  the  heavens,  of  the  catalo¬ 
gues  of  the  stars  made  by  his  predecessors.  The 
Sultan  himself  wrote  in  Persian  the  preface  a  few 
months  before  he  perished  by  an  assassin’s  hand 
(853  =  1449). 

With  t  high  Beg  the  scientific  study  of  Astronomy 
ceased  throughout  the  Islamic  world.  Henceforth 
we  only  meet  with  authors  of  elementary  manuals, 
compilers  of  Ephemcridcs  and  Almanacs  and 
dcscribers  of  the  commonest  instruments;  the  real 
astronomers  have  disappeared  and  in  their  place 
we  find  only  the  muwukkit  of  the  mosques. 

Muslim  astronomers  accepted  almost  without  * 
reserve  and  always  followed  in  their  tables  the 
fundamental  features  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
the  universe:  The  earth  stands  absolutely  motion¬ 
less  in  the  centre  of  the  universe;  the  movements 
of  the  celestial  bodies  are  all  circular  and  uni¬ 
form,  and  their  apparent  inequalities  are  explained 
by  the  combination  of  circles  concentric  (///#/- 
math.th.iLi)  with  the  Zodiac,  eccentric  circles  (£4u- 
riil/at  al-marakiz )  and  epicycles  ( aßak  tuJüziir).  — 
Even  in  the  iv.  cent.  A.  II.  the  possibility  that 
the  earth  revolves  on  its  own  axis  is  one  of  the 
questions  discussed;  but  in  the  following  centuries 
its  absolute  immobility  is  universally  accepted. 

The  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  spheres 
(ajlak)  is  dealt  with  only  by  the  philosophers  and 
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the  dogmatic  theologians,  whilst  the  astronomers 
of  the  first  centuries  are  not  concerned  therewith, 
being  content  to  consider  them  for  the  purposes 
of  their  science  as  geometric  circles,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  time  of  Ibn  al-Haitham  (d.  430  =1039) 
that  there  is  introduced  into  astronomical  instruction 
the  idea  of  solid  and  transparent  spheres.  Although 
the  hypothesis  of  eccentric  circles  and  epicycles 
made  the  idea  of  planetary  movements  an  extremely 
complicated  one,  yet  it  corresponded  too  well  to 
the  data  from  observation  (without  pendulum  or 
telescope)  and  the  needs  of  the  calculator  to  be 
replaced  by  other  hypotheses  for  which  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  physical  explanation  was  then  forthcoming.  — 
No  trace  is  found  of  the  heliocentric  system,  to 
which  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  authority 
of  Ptolemy,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  the 
dogmas  of  astrology  would  have  been  opposed. 
It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  with  us  the 
question  of  the  Copcrnican  system  was  for  more 
than  a  century  a  purely  philosophical  one,  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  astronomy  of  observation  which  could 
not  have  contributed  any  decisive  or  important 
argument  in  support  of  it. 

The  Arab  astronomers  understood  perfectly  that 
instead  of  advancing  new  general  theories  no 
more  demonstrable  than  the  ancient  ones  it  was 
necessary  to  observe  the  heavens  methodically  for 
centuries  and  thereby  to  correct  the  numbers  given 
in  the  Almagest.  This  task  they  splendidly  per¬ 
formed,  without,  allowing  themselves  to  be  influen¬ 
ced  by  the  so-called,  fallacious  observations  of 
Ptolemy.  They  perceived  that  the  apogee  of  the 
sun,  believed  to  be  immobile  by  the  ancients  who 
stated  that  they  had  always  observed  it  from  the 
same  point  of  longitude,  is  subject  to  the  movement 
of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes;  al-ZarkSlI  even 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  slight  movement 
peculiar  to  this  apogee.  They  perceived  that  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  not  invariable,  as  the 
Greeks  had  asserted  it  to  be  on  the  ground  of 
fictitious  observations,  but  is  subject  to  a  slow 
secular  diminution  whose  approximate  limits  only 
our  Celestial  Mechanics  of  the  xviii.  cent,  has 
naturally  been  ublc  to  determine.  The  elements 
of  the  sun  and  partly  also  of  the  moon,  the  length 
of  the  tropical  and  the  sidereal  year,  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  they  investigated  with  marvellous 
accuracy;  they  also  improved  the  Planetary  Tables, 
and  Naslr  al-Dln  al-'j*usl  endeavoured  Jo  perfect 
the  theory  of  the  planets  by  rendering  the  geometri-  j 
cal  constructions  of  Ptolemy  yet  more  complex. 
It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that,  in  contrast 
to  the  Greeks,  the  Arab  astronomers  gave  to  Venus 
the  same  longitude  of  the  apogee,  the  same  eccen¬ 
tricity  and  the  same  centre  of  equation  as  to  the 
sun,  which  was  fundamentally  equivalent  to  trans¬ 
forming  the  orbit  of  Venus  into  an  epicycle  of 
the  solar  orbit  having  the  sun  for  centre,  i.  e.  to 
making  Venus  a  satellite  of  the  sun.  Arab  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  fixed  stars,  In  so  far  as  they  have 
not  been  simply  derived  from  the  catalogue  of 
Ptolemy,  have  considerable  importance;  lastly,  in 
the  application  of  trigonometrical  formulae,  in  the 
number  and  the  quality  of  their  instruments,  in 
the  technique  of  their  observations  the  Arabs 
have  splendidly  outstripped  their  predecessors  the 
Greeks.  In  the  number,  continuity  and  precision 
of  the  obvervations  we  mark  the  most  striking 
contrast  between  Greek  and  Muslim  astronomy. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  trepidation  ( harakat  al - 


ikbM  « fa  'I4dbâry  Le.  motion  forwards  and  back¬ 
wards)  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  was  accepted  by 
Xhäbit  b.  Kurra  and  in  a  slightly  different  form 
by  al-Zarkftll,  is  false;  but  its  authors  had  given 
expression  to  it  in  order  to  bring  the  observations 
of  the  Greeks  into  harmony  with  those  of  the 
Arabs  in  regard  to  the  variations  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  and  of  the  precession.  —  It  is  a 
mistake  to  attribute  to  Abu  ’l-Wnfa3  the  discovery 
of  the  third  lunary  inequality  or  variation,  which 
was  first  made  by  Tycho  Brahe;  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  about  the  half  of  this  “variation” 
was  already  contained  in  the  irpérvtvrtç  of  Ptolemy 
and  in  the  “equation  of  the  lunary  anomaly” 
( lacdil  has  sat  [or  Hia^at]  al-kamar )  of  the  Muslim 
astronomers. 

An  eminent  theologian  and  philosopher,  like¬ 
wise  astrologer,  Fakhr  al-Dln  al-R5zl(d.  606  =  1210) 
expressed  on  several  occasions  his  profound  scep¬ 
ticism  in  regard  to  various  fundamental  hypotheses 
of  the  Astronomers.  But  it  was  in  Spain  that  cer¬ 
tain  philosophers  in  the  name  of  Aristotle  pro¬ 
claimed  war  against  the  Ptolemaic  representation 
of  the  celestial  movements.  The  first  was  Muhammad 
b.  Yahyâ  b.  al-SS3igh,  called  Ibn  Badjdja,  the 
Avenpace  of  our  writers  (d.  533  =  1139),  who 
rejected  the  epicycles  and  claimed  to  be  able  to 
explain  the  whole  by  means  of  eccentric  circles. 
Ibn  Tufail  (d.  581  =  1185-1186)  rejected  both 
the  epicycles  and  the  eccentric  circles,  but  has 
not  left  any  written  exposition  of  his  views.  Ibn 
Kushd  or  Averroes  (d.  595  =  1198)  largely  revived 
Eudoxus’  hypothesis  of  the  concentric  spheres, 
with  its  spiral-shaped  ( [laivlabt ,  the  ixwoTrJif  of 
Eudoxus)  planetary  movements,  i.  c.  in  the  form 
of  an  elongated  00  according  with  the  ecliptic, 
the  one  half  *\j  being  in  the  eastern  and  the 
other  in  the  western  hemisphere;  but  he  had 
not  time  to  give  a  completed  exposition  of  his 
system.  Lastly  al-BitrOdjl  (Alpetragius  ;  d.  ca. 
600=  1204),  in  order  to  reduce  everything  to 
harmony  w*ith  the  principles  of  the  peripatetic 
Physics,  not  only  admits,  with  Averroes,  only 
spheres  concentric  with  the  earth  and  turning  on 
different  axes,  but  also  makes  another  strange 
hypothesis  (which  he  held  in  common  with  the 
Ikhwän  al-Safä5  and  Fakhr  al-Dln  al-RâzI),  denying 
the  existence  of  any  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies 
from  west  to  east:  i.  e.  the  direct  movement 
(towards  the  east)  of  the  planets  is  only  an  optical 
delusion  due  to  the  fact  that  the  angular  celerity 
of  the  planets  is  less  than  the  celerity  with  which 
the  celestial  sphere  accomplishes  its  diurnal  ro¬ 
tation  round  the  earth.  None  of  these  hypotheses 
of  the  Spanish  philosophers  were  accepted  by  the 
astronomers. 

Bibliography,  Delambre’s,  Hist,  de l'astron. 
au  moyen  âge  (Paris,  1819),  p.  I — 2 II,  513 — 
539,  is  not  a  history,  but  a  mathematical  ana¬ 
lysis,  of  very  unequal  w'orth,  of  several  works 
of  Muslim  authors,  an  analysis  which  has  the 
further  disadvantage  of  frequently  substituting 
Delambre’s  own  expositions  for  those  of  the 
authors  studied.  The  other  histories  of  astro¬ 
nomy,  of  which  Wolfs  is  the  best,  are  all  out- 
of-date  and  insufficient.  Reference  may  be  made 
here  to  my  extensive  article  which  will  appear 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics 
(ed.  by  Hastings),  s.  v.  Star\  Nallino,  al-Batlanl 
sive  Albatenii  Opus  astronomicum  (Milan,  1899— 
1907,  3  vols.);  Caussin,  I*e  livre  de  la  Grande 
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Table  Hait  mitt  observât  par  ....  ihn  founts , 
in  Notices  et  extraits  ties  mss .  de  ta  Bibi.  Nat . 
Vol.  vii.  1804,  p.  16—240  (Text  and  Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  more  important  historical  parts); 
Sédillot,  Mémoire  sur  tes  instruments  astrono¬ 
miques  des  Arabes  (Paris,  1841);  L.  Gauthier. 
Une  réforme  du  système  astronomique  de  P  to - 
lémée  tentée  par  les  philosophes  arabes  du  XII* 
siècle  (fourn.  Asiat .,  10e  sér.,  Vol.  XIV,  p. 
483 — 510;  astronomically  very  insufficient);  von 
Braunmühl,  Vorlesungen  über  Ge  sch»  d»  Trigo¬ 
nometrie  (Leipzig,  1900),  i.  42—86.  Kor  bio¬ 
graphical  and  bibliographical  notices  of  astro¬ 
nomers  see  the  excellent  work  by  Sutcr  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  end  of  the  art.  Astrology. 

(C.  A.  Nali.ino.) 

ASTURLÄB  or  Asjuri.Ab  (A.;  on  the  voca¬ 
lisation  sec  also  Ibn  Khallikän,  cd.  Wüstcnf, 
n*.  779i  n°.  746  of  ihc  Egyptian  editions),  Astro¬ 
labe,  from  the  Greek  aiTpohhßoty  name  of  several 
astronomical  instruments,  which  can  be  reduced 
to  three  fundamental  types  according  as  they  re¬ 
present  the  projection  of  the  cclcstical  sphere  on 
a  plane,  or  the  projection  of  this  projection  on 
a  straight  line,  or  the  sphere  itself  without  any 
projection. 

I.  The  astrolabe  in  its  stricter  sense  is  the  flat 
(tat hi  or  musa((ah)  Astrolabe  or  “astrolabium 
planisphaerum”,  in  Arabic  called  also  dhat  ai - 
/rt/dVÂ”  (the  instrument)  consisting  of  tablets”. 
It  is  a  portable  metal  instrument  in  the  form  of 
a  disc  of  from  3.9"  —  7.8"  diameter,  with  a  handle 
Çurwa%  habs )  through  which  passes  a  suspending 
ring  (halka,  {iliikn)  by  means  of  which  it  is  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  vertical  position.  The  simplest  type 
of  this  astrolabe,  and  the  one  which  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  pieces;  (<i)  the  “mother”  (#w;/i),  a  disc  or 
circular  tablet,  with  a  raised  edge  (kuffa,  had/ray 
(aioh)  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  box; 
it  contains  the  other  tablets.  Its  circular  inner 
surface  is  called  “face”  ( wadjh ),  the  exterior  sur¬ 
face  “back”  (?d//r);  (£)  other  discs  or  circular 
tablets  (^ajtdihy  sing,  fa/iha),  usually  nine  in  num¬ 
ber,  contained  in  the  mother;  (e)  the  “spider” 
(cankabüt)  or  the  “net”  (ihnbaka)y  a  tablet  placed 
above  the  others  in  the  mother;  it  is  made  as 
open  as  possible  having  of  course  due  regard  to 
its  solidity  and  the  requisite  space  for  marking 
in  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  the  places  and 
names  of  the  chief  stars,  and  in  consequence 
consists  only  of  strips  of  metal  with  several  poiuts 
or  indicators  (in  the  sing.  sJiatbay  i&azJya)  artisti¬ 
cally  cut,  which  indicate  the  stars;  (d)  the  ruler 
or  diopter  or  alhidade  (cidada)y  revolving  round 
the  centre  of  the  “back”  and  as  long  as  the 
diameter  of  the  latter;  its  two  arms  are  sharpened 
to  a  point  (shatba,  ihaziya)  and  each  has  a  per¬ 
forated  sighting-piece  ( libna ,  daffa^  hadaf)  so 
that  the  sun’s  rays  can  pass  through  the  two 
holes  (tbiukbd)  of  the  sigluing-picccs;  the  axis  or 
pivot,  “pole”  (mi hoar  y  ku(b)y  a  bolt  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  all  the  other  pieces  and 
holds  them  together;  the  head  of  the  bolt  is  to 
the  back  of  the  astrolabe,  and  at  its  other  extre¬ 
mity  there  is  a  small  bolt  or  screw-nut  which 
prevents  it  from  slipping  out  and  from  its  form 
is  called  the  “horse”  {far as)» 

On  the  back  of  the  astrolabe  are  several  con¬ 
centric  circles  having  the  degrees  marked  and 
also  chronological  indications  (i.  e.  a  sort  of  per¬ 


petual  calendar);  they  with  the  alhidade  are  used 
for  measuring  the  elevation  of  the  stars.  On  both 
sides  of  the  tablets  b  is  marked  the  stereographical 
polar  projection  of  the  Almucantarats  (mukanfarSfy 
i.  e.  circles  parallel  with  the  horizon,  the  projection 
of  the  vertical  circles  (dawa’ir  al-sumut)y  of  the 
equator  and  of  the  ecliptic,  for  a  particular  geo¬ 
graphical  latitude  in  this  projection  the  observer's 
eye  is  situated  at  one  pole  of  the  sphere  and  the 
plane  of  projection  is  tangential  to  the  opposite 
pole  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  equator. 
Certain  astrolabes  have  also  a  tablet  which  gives 
for  a  particular  geographical  latitude  the  projection 
of  the  circles  of  position,  of  which  use  is  made 
in  the  astrological  calculation  called  “directio” 
(tasyir)  ;  others  have  a  tablet  for  all  latitudes  (//- 
djatnf  al-urTt<f)y  also  called  the  tablet  of  the 
horizons  (safiha  Ufakiya)  or  general  tablet  (djamla)^ 
the  use  of  which  is  not  very  clear.  —  According 
as  the  almucantarats  of  the  tablets  b  arc  all  marked, 
or  only  from  2  to  2,  from  3  to  3,  from  5  to  5, 
from  6  to  6,  from  9  to  9,  from  10  to  10  degrees, 
the  astrolabe  is  called  ta mm  “complete”  (“soli- 
partium”),  «///#  (“bipartium”),  (hjtlthi  (“tripar- 
tium”),  kh  urn  si  y  sudsiy  tusciy  cushri.  Lastly  this 
common,  flat  astrolabe  is  distinguished  into  northern 
(fhamali)  or  southern  (d/anübi)  according  as  the 
plane  of  projection  is  tangential  to  the  north  pole 
or  to  the  south  pole  of  the  sphere;  the  former 
is  naturally  the  more  common.  By  adding  other 
markings  to  those  already  on  the  tablets  and 
changing  the  order  of  the  zodiacal  signs  on  the 
net  they  obtained  astrolabes  which  were  at  the 
same  time  northern  and  southern  and  were  named 
after  the  somewhat  fantastic  figure  in  which  the 
zodiacal  signs  were  grouped  on  the  net,  as  (abliy 
“Drum-”,  asi  “Myrtle-”,  saratani  or  musartany 
“Crab-”,  * adafiy  “Shell-”,  (haiori\  “Bull-”,  shakä'ikiy 
“Anemone-Astrolabe”,  etc.  Probably  the  astrolabe 
zawrakiy  “Boat-astrolabe”,  of  Ahmad  al-Sidjz!  (ca. 
400  =  1009)  belongs  to  this  category.  The  “perfect” 
(kamif)  Astrolabe  bore  besides  the  other  markings 
the  circle  of  the  sun’s  equation.  —  Other  flat 
astrolabes  which  have  as  basis  a  different  projection 
from  the  stereographical  arc  to  be  regarded  as 
theoretical  constructions  without  practical  signifi¬ 
cance,  e.  g.  the  astrolabe  devised  by  al-BfrQnl  and 
called  usfuwanly  “cylindrical  Astrolabe”,  because 
of  its  projection  (the  “Analcmma”  of  Ptolemy), 
which  al-Birûn!  called  cylindrical,  and  which  we 
now  call  orthographic;  the  circles  of  the  sphere 
arc  projected  on  to  this  in  the  form  of  straight 
lines,  circles  and  ellipses.  The  muhatfah  (“flattened”) 
astrolabe,  described  by  al-BlrQnl  (Chronologys  p. 
358-359),  appears  to  have  been  only  a  stellar 
chart  in  equidistant  polar  projection,  i.  e.  the  |>ole 
of  the  ecliptic  was  the  centre  of  the  projection, 
the  parallels  with  the  ecliptic  or  circles  of  longitude 
were  represented  by  equidistant  concentric  circles 
and  the  circles  of  latitude  by  equidistant  radii. 

The  astrolabe  gives  on  immediate  observation 
the  height  of  any  star,  and  consequently  the  hours 
already  spent  of  day  and  night;  it  also  enables 
one  to  solve  without  any  calculation  all  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  spherical  astronomy.  It  is  useful  further 
in  geodetic  operations,  e.  g.  for  calculating  the 
distance  of  an  inaccessible  place,  the  height  of 
a  building,  the  depth  of  a  well  whose  diameter 
can  be  measured.  Naturally  we  cannot  look  for 
absolute  accuracy  from  so  small  an  instrument, 
which  moreover  on  account  of  the  precession  of 
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i  tie  ecliptic  is  no  longer  of  any 
^  period  of  years  has  elapsed  sine 
il  füch  il  vas  made. 

Each  marking  oa  the  tablets  b 
h  i  particular  geographical  latitui 
rq-  considerable  number  of  table 
sired  before  the  instrument  con 
a  all  latitudes.  This  inconvenience 
'ij  :  Spanish  Aral),  abZarljlU  (A 
iwfarmcd  the  particular  astrolabe 
mkituting  for  the  stereograph 
dioa  the  horizontal  projection.  * 
4ct\ct  is  placed  at  the  point  to 
ä  vest  of  the  horizon,  i.  c.  at 
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the  equinoxes  and  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  is  no  longer  of  any  use  when  a 
long  period  of  years  has  elapsed  since  the  period 
for  which  it  was  made. 

Each  marking  on  the  tablets  b  is  valid  only 
for  a  particular  geographical  latitude,  and  so  a 
very  considerable  number  of  tablets  would  be 
required  before  the  instrument  could  be  utilised 
in  all  latitudes.  This  inconvenience  was  removed 
by  a  Spanish  Arab,  al-Zarljäll  (Arzachel),  who 
transformed  the  particular  astrolabe  into  a  general 
by  substituting  for  the  slcreographical  polar  pro¬ 
jection  the  horizontal  projection.  The  eye  of  the 
observer  is  placed  at  the  point  to  the  cast  or  to 
the  west  of  the  horizon,  i.  c.  at  one  of  the  two 
equinoctial  points;  the  plane  of  projection  is  the 
plane  of  the  solstitial  colure,  i.  c.  of  the  meridian 
passing  through  the  solstitial  points;  the  projections 
of  the  two  celestial  hemispheres  exactly  coincide, 
so  that  one  sign  suffices  for  both.  In  its  final 
form,  which  al-Zarl^all  called  al-abbadiya  in  honour 
of  al-Mu~tainid  b.  cAbbäd,  king  of  Seville  (461- 
484  =  1068 — 1091),  the  entire  instrument  consists 
of  a  single  tablet  with  two  small  subsidiary  pieces. 
On  the  face  of  the  tablet  in  slcreographical  hori¬ 
zontal  projection  the  equator  is  represented  with 
its  parallels  {mad  ä  rat)  and  its  circles  of  declination 
{marnat  rZit\  and  the  ecliptic  with  its  circles  of 
latitude  and  longitude;  not  only  then  is  the  tablet 
valid  for  any  geographical  latitude,  but  also,  since 
the  projections  of  the  two  hcini-sphcies  exactly 
coincide  with  the  coordinates  of  the  ecliptic  and 
the  principal  stars,  replaces  the  “net"  of  the  other 
astrolabes.  A  rod  {ufik  ma*  il)  “oblique  horizon" 
fixed  at  the  centre  of  the  graduated  face  fulfils 
the  other  functions  of  the  tablets  b  of  the  common 
astrolabe;  by  inclining  it  more  or  less  to  the 
line  of  the  equator  we  obtain  the  horizon  of  the 
place  of  observation,  and  can  then  deduce  from 
its  divisions  the  eastern  and  western  amplitudes. 
On  the  back  of  the  tablet  are  the  alliidn.de  and 
the  markings  found  on  the  back  of  the  common 
astrolabes;  but  al-Zarkall  further  added  the  “circle 
of  the  moon",  which  enabled  him  to  follow  also 
the  course  of  our  satellite,  and  also  a  trigonometrical 
square  which  immediately  supplied  the  “straight 
(horizontal)  and  inverted  (vertical)  shadows"  {azlal 
tnabsüfä  wa-mankitsa^  cotangents  and  tangents  re¬ 
lated  to  the  radius  divided  into  twelve  parts)  of 
the  angles  measured.  —  This  simple  and,  perfected 
astrolabe  was  called  by  the  other  Arabs  al- 
fa/iha  at-zarkä/iya,  “the  tablet  of  al-ZarkMi", 
and  wai  famous  in  Europe  nncler  the  name 
Saphaea .  —  A  variety  of  this  instrument  of  al- 
ZarVftH  1*  the  {aß  ha  {pakZizlya  (or  {IjakZirlya)^ 
about  which  we  do  not  yet  possess  any  accurate 
information. 

2.  The  “linear"  astrolabe,  also  called 

ca{a  “the  rod  of  al-'fusl",  after  its  in¬ 

ventor  al-Muzaffar  b.  Muzaflar  al-TösI  (d.  ca. 
610  =  1213 — 1214)  resembles  iu  form  a  calcu¬ 
lating-rod.  The  projection  of  the  common,  planis- 
phcric  astrolabe  is  projected  on  a  straight  line  in 
the  same  plane;  the  instrument  represents  accor¬ 
dingly  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  with  the  plane  of  the  projection  of  the 
planispherie  astrolabe.  Points  marked  on  the  rod 
Indicate  the  straight  and  oblique  ascensions,  the 
divisions  of  the  ecliptic,  the  almucantarats,  etc.; 
the  threads  attached  to  the  rod  arc  used  for 
measuring  the  angles.  The  same  operations  can 


be  performed  with  this  instrument  as  with  the 
flat  astrolabe,  but  not  with  the  same  accuracy. 

3.  The  spherical  (hurl,  ukarï)  astrolabe,  called 
“astrolahio  redondo"  In  the  Spanish  works  of 
King  Alphonso  x.  of  Castille,  exhibits  without 
projection  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  sphere 
relatively  to  the  horizon  of  the  given  place;  it 
is  of  service  therefore  in  measuring  the  heights 
of  the  stars,  in  determining  the  time,  and  in 
solving  a  number  of  problems  of  spherical  astro¬ 
nomy.  It  consists  of  the  following  pieces:  (a)  a 
metal  globe  on  which  the  ecliptic,  the  equator, 
the  horizon  of  the  given  place  with  its  almucan¬ 
tarats  and  its  circles  of  height,  the  positions  of 
I  the  principal  fixed  stars,  the  division  of  the  day 
into  hours  and  equinoctial  hours,  the  geographical 
latitudes  of  various  places,  ( b )  the  “spider"  or 
the  “net"  Çankabût^  ihabaka),  a  metal  hemisphere 
fitting  closely  round  the  globe  and  of  such  open 
work  that  it  contains  only  the  ecliptic  (which 
forms  its  rim),  the  positions  of  the  principal  stars 
and  half  of  the  equator;  (r)  a  small  strip  (safilta) 
of  metal  fitting  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  net 
and  with  one  extremity  fastened  to  the  equatorial 
pole,  so  that  the  other  extremity  is  always  on  the 
equator;  (</)  a  gnomon  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  metal  strip;  (e)  an  axis  passing  through  the 
globe,  net  and  metal  strip  from  one  equatorial 
pole  to  the  other. 

Bibliography*  J„  A.  Sé  cl  i  Ilot,  Mémoire 
sur  les  instruments  astronomiques  ties  Arabes 
(Taris,  1841),  p.  1 41— 194  (insufficient);  F. 
Woepeke,  Geber  ein  in  der  kg/ .  Bikl.  zu  Berlin 
befindliches  arabisches  Astrolabium ,  in  Ab h.  der 
mathem .  Kl.  der  kgl.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch .  zu 
Berlin ,  (1858),  p.  I — 31  (a  flat,  northern  astro¬ 
labe  with  three  plates);  A.  da  Schid,  Di  due 
astro/abi  in  caratteri  cufici  oeeidentali  trovati 
in  Valdagno  {Vene  to)  (Venice,  1880;  a  flat, 
northern  astrolabe,  and  {afiha  of  al-Zarlfäl!,  with 
catalogue  of  the  Arab  astrolabes  existing  in 
Europe);  H.  Sauvairc  and  J.  de  Rey  Pailhade, 
Sur  une  mere  d'astrolabe  arabe  etc.  ( Journ . 
Asiat .  9,;  sér.,  i.  5—76,  185 — 231);  Carra  de 
Vaux,  V astrolabe  linéaire  on  bâton  d' El-  Tou  si 
{Journ.  Asiat.  9"  sér.,  v.  464 — 516);  al-Blrünl, 
al-A(hâr  al-bâkiya  (cd.  Sachau),  357 — 362  (cf. 
M.  Fiorini  in  Bcllettino  della  Soc  i  et  a  Geografien 
Italiana ,  ser.  3,  iv.  287 — 294);  Libres  del  saber 
de  astronomia  del  rey  D '.  Alfonso  X  de  Castilla 
(Madrid,  1863 — 1867),  vol.  ii.  (common  flat 
astrol.  and  spherical  astrol.)  and  iii.  {{afiha 
of  al-ZarkSlî);  \V.  H.  Morley,  Description  of  a 
planispherie  Astrolabe ,  constructed  jor  Shah 
Sultan  Husain  Safawi  (London,  1856). 

(C.  A.  Nallino.) 

al-ASWAD,  epithet  of  cAihala  (according  to 
some,  \Abhala)  b.  Kacb  of  the  madbhidjUe  tribe 
*Ans.  He  had  another  epithet  Dhu  ’1-Khimär, 
“the  veiled"  (not  IJhu  H-Himîr,  as  Ilcladhorï, 
p.  105,  writes  it).  Shortly  before  the  death  of 
Muhammad  he  assumed  the  lead  of  a  national 
revolt  in  South-Arabia  which  soon  overthrew  the 
Persian  officials  and  with  them  the  superiority  of 
the  Prophet.  He  set  out  from  Kahf  Kljabbän, 
conquered  Nafljran,  defeated  and  put  to  death 
£liahr,  son  of  the  former  Persian  governor  Hâdbîn, 
and  took  possession  of  the  capital  SaoV,  so  that 
the  whole  of  south-west-Arabia  came  under  his 
sway  in  rather  less  than  a  month.  The  majority 
of  Muhammad's  officials  in  the  country  fled  to 
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Medina  or  to  Ça^rammwt  To  legitimise  his  cltims 
he  married  the  widow  of  the  murdered  Shahr. 
But  hit,  power  was  of  short  duration.  A  member 
of  another  madh!?idjite  tribe,  Kais  b.  Hubaira  al- 
Makjfcah,  with  whose  mid  he  had  conquered  the 
country ,  allied  himself  with  the  overthrown 
Persians,  at  whose  head  stood  Füröz  and  DadJja- 
waih,  and  obtained  effective  support  from  the 
widow  of  Shahr,  who  had  wed  the  usurper  much 
against  her  will.  With  her  help  they  made  their 
way  into  the  fort  and,  according  to  tradition, 
killed  al-Aswad  as  he  lay  on  his  couch  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  Muhammad.  The  fall  of 
al-Aswad  had  however  no  importance  for  the 
Muhammadans,  since  Kais  soon  afterwards  arro¬ 
gated  to  himself  the  authority  and  separated  from 
the  Persians  who  had  given  him  their  help.  The 
accounts  about  al-Aswad  are  of  special  interest 
from  the  fact  that  they  represent  him  as  possessing 
prophetic  aspirations,  a  feature  which  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  historic  reality.  According  to  BclâdhorI 
he  was  a  Kâhin  or  prophet  and  styled  himself 
Rahman  of  Ycmeu  (i.  c.  he  who  speaks  iu  the 
name  of  Rahman),  just  as  Musailima  had  come 
forward  as  Rahman  of  Yainäma.  Another  account 
calls  him  a  juggler  who  did  some  remarkable 
tricks  and  deluded  the  mob  with  his  words,  lie 
had  a  Shaitan  who  communicated  to  him  every¬ 
thing,  even  the  plans  of  his  enemies;  and  the 
story  is  graphically  told  of  how  after  the  slaughter 
of  a  number  of  sacrificial  animals  in  the  open 
square  in  San'tt’  he  listened  with  his  car  to  the 
earth  and  heard  the  mysterious  voice  of  his  spirit 
(“he  tells  me”).  When  on  the  occasion  of  nn 
obsession  by  night  he  bellowed  like  a  bull  his 
wife  pacified  the  watch  who  came  hurrying  up 
with  the  words:  “he  has  a  divine  revelation”. 
Also  his  epithet  “the  veiled  one”  is  consistent 
with  his  art  of  divination. 

Bibliography:  Bclädhorl  (cd.  de  Goeje), 
p.  105 — 107;  'Jabarl  (cd.  de  Goeje),  t.  1795  — 
1798,  1853 — 1868  (where  1859 — 1864  contains 
a  parallel  account  with  what  ‘follows);  Well- 
hausen,  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten ,  Heft  VI, 
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ASYÜT,  town  in  Upper  Egypt.  Asyüt,  the 
largest  and  most  commercial  town  of  Upper  Egypt, 
is  situated  270  II'  N.  Lat.  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Nile.  Owing  to  its  situation  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  compact  districts  of  the  cultivable 
Nilc-valley,  and  also  to  its  being  the  natural  ter¬ 
minus  of  great  desert-highways  it  was  in  antiquity 
an  important  town  (Syowt,  Greek  :  Lykopolis)  and 
the  chief  town  of  a  Nomos.  Under  Islâm  Asyüt 
remained  the  chief  town  of  a  Kura  (modern 
tnarkaz,  “district”),  and  on  the  inauguration  of 
the  division  into  provinces  became  the  capital  of 
a  province  ÇAniat,  now  AfudlrJya ).  The  town 
itself  contains  42,000  inhabitants,  the  district 
120,000,  and  the  Province  embracing  9  districts 
783,000. 

Asyüt  is  the  colloquial  form  of  the  literary 
Usyut.  Both  are  Arabisms  for  the  Coptic  Siout, 
to  which  in  the  survey-records  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  form  Suyü;  or  Sayüt  corresponded.  But  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Kallpihandl  (d.  821  =  1418) 
the  popular  pronunciation  was  Asyüt. 

A  history  of  Asya;  cannot  be  written  for  the 
reason  that  we  scarce  find  any  mention  of  it  in 
the  historians,  and  only  towards  the  end  of  the 
Mamlak  period,  under  cAlI  Bey,  did  it  play  any 


historical  part,  vU.  In  the  year  1183  (1769*1770) 
when  it  wot  for  a  time  the  centre  of  revolt 
From  the  accounts  of  geographers  and  travellers 
we  ascertain  that  it  enjoyed  unbroken  prosperity 
throughout  the  entire  Islamic  period.  At  the  end 
of  the  xix.  cent,  it  experienced  a  considerable  ac¬ 
cession  of  importance,  especially  after  it  became 
linked  by  rail  with  Cairo  (in  1292  =  1875).  Its 
population  has  risen  from  28000  in  1293  (1876) 
to  the  present  figure  42  000. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  AsyüÇ  was  famed  for  its 
agricultural  products,  its  industry  and  trade.  Besides 
corn  and  dates  quinces  were  found  here  in  great 
quantity.  The  main  industries  were  the  weaving 
of  woollen,  cotton  and  linen  goods.  Owing  to  the 
aluin  and  indigo  obtained  from  the  adjacent  oases 
dyeing  was  extensively  carried  on  ;  c.  g.  the  materials 
manufactured  for  export  to  Där  Für  were  dyed 
here.  Its  specialities  were  linen  goods,  called 
Dabikt  after  their  chief  place  of  production  Dablfe 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and  soft  woollen  goods  and 
carpets  made  to  the  Armenian  standard  pattern. 
AsyQt  now  manufactures  black  and  white  Tulle- 
shawls  with  silver-work,  which  are  very  popular 
in  Europe,  and  represent  the  last  remains  of  an 
industry  once  very  famous  throughout  the  Orient. 
Further  Asyüt  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
opium  and  in  the  making  of  pottery  which  with 
its  antique  patterns  is  still  much  in  demand  as 
black  and  red  “Asyüt* wares”. 

There  was  a  brisk  trade  in  all  these  products 
throughout  Egypt  and  abroad.  The  direct  trade 
with  the  Südiin  is  specially  famous.  The  annual 
Dar  Für  caravans  (ca.  1500  camels)  brought 
slaves,  ivory,  ostrich-feathers  and  other  products 
of  the  Sudan,  and  received  in  exchange  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Egypt's  industries,  especially  stuffs.  The 
scholars  of  Napoleon's  expedition  made  careful  in¬ 
vestigations  into  this  trade  which  has  now  so 
much  declined. 

Like  all  industrial  towns  of  Egypt  AsyüJ  had 
a  large  Christian  population  —  60,  according  to 
others  as  many  as  75  churches  and  chapels — ,  but 
no  Jews  at  all,  a  fact  explicitly  stated. 

Caravanserais,  bazaars,  baths  —  one  of  the  latter 
famous  and  very  ancient  — ,  mosques  and  other 
public  buildings  adorn  the  town  to-day  ns  formerly. 

In  one  of  the  mosques  stood  a  Mi  11  bar  which  at 
certain  seasons  was  filled  with  corn  and  carried 
through  the  streets  as  Mahtnal  (Ibn  J)ukmäk). 
Like  as  the  flourishing  towns  in  modern  Egypt, 
AsyGj  has  a  strong  admixture  of  levantines  and 
is  assuming  a  European  appearance. 

Asyüt  is  the  birth  place  of  Plotinus,  the  Coptic 
Saint  John  of  Lykopolis  and  of  several  Arabic 
scholars  bearing  the  name  al-Suyutl,  of  whom  the 
savant  JJjalal  al-Dln  (d.  91 1  =  1505)  is  the  best 
known. 

Bibliography :  Yäküt,  Mtfdjam  (ed.  Wüs- 
tenf.),  i.  272;  iii.  222;  IdrlsI  (ed.  Dozy  and 
de  Goeje),  p.  48;  IJulfcashandl,  Jpau*  at-$ubh 
a  LM us  fir,  p.  235;  also  transi,  of  Wüsten  fcld, 
p.  106;  Ibn  DukmîVî  v.  23;  Abü  Sâlih,  foL 
87b;  ‘All  Mubarak,  al-Khi(a(  aLpadhfa ,  xii. 

98  et  seq,\  Ibn  IJjfän,  p.  184;  Näsir-i  Khosrawr, 
Safetr^Name,  p.  61  (Trans,  p.  173);  Quatrcmère, 
Mémoires  geography  et  histor.  sur  l'Egypte,  i. 
274  el  set/.  ;  Amclineau,  La  géographie  de  l'Egypte 
it  l'époque  Copte ,  p.  464  et  seq.\  Boinct  Bey, 
Dictionnaire  géographique,  p.  88;  Marcel,  Histoire 
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Baedeker,  Egypt  (6.  Kd.),  p.  22 5  et  teq.\  Des - 

trip tbn  de  /' Egypte  (a.  Ed.),  Etat  moderne, 

xviii.  378  et  seq.  (C.  H.  Becker.) 

AT  (t.),  horte;  in  compounds  ;  Atbatar ,  horse- 
market,  etc.  Name  of  a  town  in  the  west  of  the 
district  of  Akmolinsk;  Atmaidan ,  horse-ground  in 
Constantinople  on  the  site  of  the  imperial  Hippo¬ 
drome,  etc. 

ATA  (t.),  father;  in  compounds:  A  (a  beg.  Father 
Beg,  originally  a  customary  form  of  address  for 
the  guardian  and  tutor  of  Turkish  princes  who 
during  the  Seldjak  period  were  entrusted  while 
still  in  their  youth  to  some  prominent  emir  who 
assumed  a  paternal  relationship  towards  them. 
From  this  originated  a  fixed  title  which  was  given 
to  other  powerful  emirs.  Under  the  Mamlüks  of 
Egypt  the  emir  who  held  the  position  of  com- 
mandcr-in-chicf  of  the  troops  took  this  title  whence 
it  became  customary  to  speak  of  an  Atäbcg  al- 
casakir.  Cf.  van  Bcrchcm,  Matériaux  pour  un 
corpus  inscript,  arab .,  i.  290.  —  A  tali k ,  fatherhood, 
high  title  of  a  Wazlr  or  Beg  in  Turkestan.  Hence 
the  well-known  Yacfcnb  Beg  [q.  v.)  is  often  called 
AtaliV  f*»b3*h 

<AjÄ  I*.  Aul  KauäU,  Arab  jurist  and  tradi¬ 
tionist.  A  native  of  Yemen  he  was  reared  in  Mek¬ 
ka;  he  wax  of  humble  origin  and  is  commonly  refer¬ 
red  to  as  Mawlä  of  the  family  of  Abo  Maisara  b. 
Abl  Jvhuthaim  al-Fihrl.  Among  his  masters  cAbd 
Allah  b.  ‘Umar  and  cAbd  Allah  b.  ‘Abbis  and 
many  others  are  mentioned.  As  Mufti  in  Mekka 
he  attained  extraordinary  repute  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  in  juris¬ 
prudence  and  Muhammadan  tradition  generally. 
Especially  was  he  considered  to  be  an  unsurpassed 
authority  in  all  that  concerned  the  pilgrimage- 
ceremonies.  He  died  in  Mekka  in  114  (732-733) 
or  115  at  the  age  of  88  years. 

Bibliograph  y  \  Ihn  Sa‘d,  v.  344  et  seq.] 

Nawaui  (cd.  Wüstcnf.),  p.  422  et  seq.\  lbn 

Khallikan  (Trans,  of  de  Slanc),  ii.  203  et  seq. 

(K.  V.  Zkttkrstêen). 

‘ATÄ’  MALIK  DjuwainI  [Sec  ai.-i»ju\vainI]. 

‘ATÄBE  (a.),  modem  quatrain  [Sec  cARÜp.) 
Examples  in  Sachau,  Arabische  Volkslieder  aus 
Mesopotamien ,  p.  17,  et  seq. 

ATABEG.  [Sec  ata.) 

CATÄ  I,  poetical  name  of  €A\hl  b.  Yafyyâ  Newci 
Zlldc  |q.  v.) 

‘ATA  IR  (a.).  IMur.  of  cAtira ,  name  given  to 
the  prc-lsl&ntic  sacrifices  in  the  month  of  Radjah. 
Cf.  Wcllhauscn,  Beste  arab,  lieidenthums  (a,wl  Ed.), 
p.  118. 

ATAK,  Atek.  [See  attock.) 

ATALIÇ.  [Sec  ata.) 

‘ATAMA  (a.),  the  first  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  night;  also  a  name  given  (instead  of  'ithjV) 
among  the  Bcduin  to  the  Night-prayer,  but  for¬ 
bidden  by  tradition  ax  pagan. 

‘ATBARA,  tributary  of  the  Nile.  ThecAt- 
bara  (Astaboras  of  the  ancients)  ix  the  only  impor¬ 
tant  tributary  of  (he  united  Blue  and  white  Nile.  It 
comes  from  Abyssinia  and  has  its  origin  not  far 
from  lake  Tana.  Between  17°  and  180  N.  Lat.  it 
discharges  its  waters  slightly  to  the  south  of 
Berber  into  the  Nile.  Whilst  in  the  season  of  the 
Nilc-fiood  it  flows  in  fertilising  volume,  from 
April  to  June  it  is  almost  dry.  The  Battle  of  the 
Atbara  (8.  April,  1898)  is  famous,  in  which  Kit¬ 
chener  defeated  the  emir  MahmDd,  the  leader  of 
the  Mahdists,  thus  opening  the  way  to  Khartum. 


The  name  ‘Atbara  it  now  given  also  to  the  little 
railway-station  at  the  month  of  the  river  (385 
mis.  from  Wftdl  Haifa).  Here  the  line  for  Suakin 
and  Port  SQd&n  branches  from  the  Nile-line. 

Bibliography :  Bttdeker,  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan ,  6.  Ed.,  p.  409  et  seq.\  W.  I.  Churchill, 
The  River  War ,  i.  416  et  seq.]  ii.  26  et  seq.] 
Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  The  Mile  Tributaries  oj 
Abyssinia  (London,  1861  ;  German  Transi., 
Brunswick,  1868),  Index;  Chavanne,  Afrikas 
Ströme  und  Elusse  (Vienna,  1883),  p.  73. 

(C.  H.  Becker.) 

‘ATEIBA.  [See  ‘otaiua.) 

ATEK,  district  in  Russian  Türke  st  ln, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  frontier-mountains  of 
RhorSsän,  between  the  modern  railway-stations 
Gjaurs  and  Dushak.  The  name  is  really  Turkish, 
Etck,  “edge  border*’ (of  the  mountain-chain),  and  is  a 
translation  of  the  Persian  name  given  to  this  district, 
viz.  l)äman-i  Kôh,  “foot  of  the  mountain”;  but 
the  word  is  always  written  Atak  by  the  Persians. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  no  special  name  for  Atek 
appears  to  have  been  in  use;  being  a  district  of 
the  town  of  Ablward  [q.  v.)  it  belonged  to  Khorîsân. 
In  the  x.  (xvi.)  and  xi.  (xvii.)  cents,  it  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Khans  of  Kh*5rizm,  and  later 
into  that  of  the  Turkomans;  before  the  appearance 
of  the  Russians  the  frontier  towards  Persia  was 
never  clearly  defined.  Previous  to  the  delimitation 
of  the  borders  in  1881  a  part  of  Atek  with  Abiw'ard 
belonged  to  the  principality  of  Kalât,  which  was 
subject  to  the  over-lordship  of  Persia.  Under  the 
Russian  administrative  system  the  district  (pristaws- 
tw’o)  of  Atek  forms  part  of  the  circle  (nyezd)  of 
Tcdjcn  (Transcaspian  region);  it  has  no  towns 
nowadays.  (W.  Barthold.) 

ÄTESH  (u.),  f  i  r  e,  in  compounds  :  Alesh-Parast, 
fire-worshipper,  Magian  [sec  MXpjUs);  AtesA-Kada, 
fire-temple,  also  the  title  of  a  Persian  Tadfikira  com¬ 
posed  by  Lutf  ‘All  Beg;  Atcsh'Dagh ,  volcano,  etc. 

CATF  (=  C  o  n  n  e  c  t  i  o  n),  as  a  grammatical  term 
used  in  the  sense  connection  with  a  preceding 
word.  2  kinds  arc  distinguished  :  'Atf  al-Nasak 
also  called  simply  ‘Atf,  and  *A(f  al-Bayân'. 

1.  The  simple  connection  in  a  sequence  ÇA(f 
al-Nasak)  consists  in  this,  that  by  means  of  one 
of  the  zo  particles  of  connection  a  word  is  joined 
on  to  a  preceding,  c.  g.  karna  Zaid  wa- Am r.  The 
particles  of  sequence  (a  l-' A  nul  (if  or  J/urüf  al • 
lA(f)  arc  distinguished  according  to  their  degree 
of  strength:  wa  is  used  for  simple  coordination 
(/*  7 -Zÿtf/ii*)];  fa, .  (hum ma  and  hattU  for  super- 
ordination,  or  rather  subordination  (/#  'l-tartib)] 
aw,  imma  or  am  to  express  an  alternative  (//- 
tePlik  al-huktn  bi  ahadi  * 1-madh.kurain ),  and  là, 
bal,  or  lâkin  as  an  adversative  (//  'l-khiliif.  The 
‘Atf  can  connect  both  words  ( mufrad'ala  mufratl) 
and  sentences  (djumla  'alä  djumla )  with  each 
other.  According  to  I  bn  Ya‘lsh  Nasak  is  a  Kufic 
term,  cA(f  a  Basran. 

2.  The  explicative  connection  QA(f  at-Bay3n) 
is  an  apposition,  which  however  cannot  be  an 
adjective,  and,  in  contrast  to  Badal,  explains  the 
preceding  w'ord,  e.  g.  djâ'a  akhüka  Zaid,  or  ah • 
sa  ma  bi  'Hä  h  Abu  J  I  aft  'Omar.  As  such  it  is 
identical  in  use  with  wa-huwa . 

In  both  kinds  of  ‘A{f  the  second  word  is  cal¬ 
led  al-mac(lif,  and  the  preceding  al-ma'(Uf'alaihi. 

Bibliography'.  Zamnkh sljarl ,  Afufa(\al , 
p.  50,  »—51,  9;  140  Is— 142,  ti  ;  Diet,  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Terms ,  p.  1007 — 1010.  (Weil.) 
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ATFlty,towa  ta  Middle  Egypt A{H1) (also 
written  with  /  Instead  of  f),  is  a  small  town  of 
4300  inhabitants  on  the  Cast  hank  of  the  Nile 
on  the  eminence  of  the  Faiyam.  The  old-Egyptian 
name  of  the  town  was  Tep-yeh  or  Per  llathor 
nebt  Tep-yeh,  i.  e.  *house  of  Hathor,  lady  of  Tep- 
yeh”.  From  this  the  Copts  obtained  the  form 
Petpeh,  the  Arabs  Ajfïh;  the  Greeks  identifying 
Hathor  with  Aphrodite  called  the  town  Aphro- 
ditopolis,  abbreviated  to  Aphrodito.  The  town 
must  still  have  possessed  importance  in  the  Christian 
period,  for  it  had  over  20  churches,  of  which  in 
the  xiii.  cent.  10  were  preserved.  The  ancient 
ve/utfc,  later  Karat  Atflb  was  called  also  al-Shar^lye, 
since  it  lay  on  the  east  bank  ;  on  the  occasion 
of  the  division  into  provinces  towards  the  end  of 
the  Fâtimid  period  a  whole  province,  ltfihïya, 
was  named  after  it.  Not  till  the  year  1250  (1834- 
1835)  was  it  incorporated  as  a  district  (tnarkaz) 
of  the  province  of  I>jlzc.  Recently  al-Saff  took 
the  place  of  Atflh  as  chief  town  of  the  Markaz. 

Information  about  Atfih  is  very  scant;  it  must 
have  seriously  declined  in  the  Mamlük  period; 
the  Khedives  first  began  to  do  anything  for  this 
region  by  putting  an  end  to  the  incessant  pilla¬ 
ging  on  the  part  of  the  Bcduin  and  Mamltiks, 
and  building,  or  rather  restoring  canals.  Atflh  is 
to-day  a  port  with  a  small  trade  and  possessing 
some  local  importance. 

Bibliograph  y  \  Kalkasljandl  (Transi,  of  Wü¬ 
stenfeld),  p.  93,  104;  Makrlzl,  Khita /,  i.  73; 
CAU  Mubärak,  a  l- A' hi  (at  al-djaahta,  viii.  77; 
Ibn  DukmäV,  iv.  133;  Ya^ut,  Mtldjam,  I.  311; 
Aba  Sâlih,  fol.  56»;  Ibn  Khordadhbeh  (Bib/. 
Geogr.  Arab.,  vi.),  p.  81;  Amclincau,  Géogra - 
phii  de  l' Egypte  h  Z1  Epoque  Copte ,  p.  326; 
Boinet,  Dictionnaire  géographique  de  V Egypte, 
p.  86;  Bädekcr,  Egypt  and  the  Sudàn ,  6  Kd. 
p.  205.  .  (C.  II.  Beckkr). 

ATHAR (a.;  properly  signifies  “trace"),  i.  Tra¬ 
dition  [see  iiAUllii];  2.  R  e  1  i  c  ;  al-athar  al-s£arif 
(Plur.  al-Athâr  a/’iAarïfa),  relies  alleged  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Prophet,  such  as  hair,  teeth, 
pieces  of  raiment,  autographs,  utensils,  especially 
impressions  of  his  foot-prints  which  are  preserved 
in  mosques  and  other  public  places  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  Muslims  [sec  kadam].  The  relic  is  also 
called  both  by  Christians  and  Muslims  DA<*khira 
(treasure). 

Bibliography :  Coldzihcr,  Muh,  Studien , 
ii.  356—368.  (Gou)ZIHer.) 

‘ATHLlTH, formerly  a  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Palestine  between  the  promontory  of  Carmel 
and  al-#(an;nra  (Dora),  on  a  little  tongue  of  land 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  a  small  bay  and  is 
washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  According  to 
the  Itinerarium  Burdigatense  there  was  a  mutatio 
Certha  there,  but  the  name  ‘Atlillth  appears  to 
be  ancient.  ‘AthlILh  appears  in  the  light  of  history 
in  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  In  583  (1187)  it 
fell  into  Saladin’s  hands.  In  1218  the  Castellum 
peregrinorum,  as  the  Franks  called  it  was  recon¬ 
structed  as  a  powerful  Templar-fortress.  Along 
with  Districtum-Detroit  (Khirbct  DustC)  it  had  to 
guard  the  passes  of  Carmel  leading  south.  In 
690  (1291)  it  was  conquered  and  demolished  by 
the  Mamlûk  Sultan  al-Asjiraf  Khalil.  But  about 
1400  cAthlllh  is  again  mentioned  as  the  most 
southerly  official  post  of  the  Mamlaka  of  Safcd. — 
About  100  Fcllahin  now  dwell  among  the  ruins, 
which  are  worthy  a  visit. 


Bibliography:  Yllfdlt,  M^djam,  iii.  616; 
Kalkajhandf,  Mukhta\ar  fubü  al-A*i&ä  (Kairo, 
1906),  i.  306;  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  xvL  612— 
619;  G.  Rey,  Étude  sur  les  monuments  de  P  ar¬ 
chitecture  militaire  des  croisés  en  Syrie,  p.  93— 
105;  E.  von  Mülinen,  Beiträge  sur  Kenntnis 
des  Karmels ,  p.  258 — 277  (=  Zeitschr .  d. 
Deutsch .  Palästina- Vereins,  xxxi.  167— 1 86). 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

cATIKA,  a  native  of  Mekka  and  daughter  of 
the  Hanlf  Z  a  i  d  b.  CA  m  r  (of  the  Koraisjjite  family 
of  ‘Adi  b.  Ka'b)  and  Umm  Kurz  bint  al-HadramL 
She  accepted  Isläm  before  the  Ilidjra  and  accom- 
panied  Muhammad  on  the  Ilidjra.  Her  first  hus¬ 
band  was  cAbd  Allah,  son  of  the  later  Caliph 
Aba  Bakr.  Of  dazzling  beauty  she  so  captivated 
him  that  he  in  dalliance  w  ith  her  omitted  to  fulfil 
the  religious  obligations,  even  the  obligation  to 
war,  and  Aba  Bakr  insisted  on  their  separation. 
After  long  resistance  cAbd  Allah  submitted  to 
this,  but  was  so  consumed  by  his  longing  for 
her  that  Aba  Bakr  consented  to  their  reunion. 
On  his  death-bed  cAbd  Allah  extracted  from  her 
a  promise  that  she  would  ever  remain  a  widow, 
and  bestowed  on  her  in  return  a  considerable 
legacy.  But  a  year  after  his  death  'Omar,  who 
subsequently  became  Caliph,  prevailed  on  her  to 
acquit  her  of  her  promise  by  restoring  the  in¬ 
heritance  to  the  family  of  the  deseased  and  to 
give  him  her  hand  in  marriage.  According  to 
another  account  this  restitution  was  only  effected 
after  yet  another  marriage  at  the  instance  of 
cA3isha,  sister  of  cAbd  Allah.  According  to  another 
account  she  did  not  marry  ‘Omar  until  he  be¬ 
came  Caliph.  (‘Omar’s  father  al-Khatt£b  and  ‘Atika’* 
grandfather  cAmr  were  brothers).  After  ‘Omar’* 
death  she  married  al-Zubair  b.  al-‘Awwära  [q.  v.]. 
On  his  death  she  married  Husain,  son  of  cAlI; 
further  both  ‘All  and  Marwün  had  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful  suitors  for  her  hand.  Before  her  marriage 
to  ‘Omar  she  had  been  consort  of  his  brother 
Zaid.  ‘Omar  was  assassinated,  her  other  husbands 
were  mortally  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle; 
hence  arose  the  saying,  who  will  die  a  hero’s 
death  may  wed  ‘Atika.  Her  elegy  on  her  husband 
al-Zubair  has  attained  some  celebrity. 

Bibliography :  Cactani,  Annali detP Islam , 
xii.  p.  428;  Ibn  Sa‘d,  viii.  193  et  scq.\  al- 
‘Ainf,  ii.  278  et  seq.\  Khizânat  al-Adab ,  iv. 
351  et  seq.\  AghanI  (2.  Kd.)  128  el  seq. 

(Kkckkndory.) 

ATJEH  '),  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  I»- 
land  of  Sumatra.  Here  flourished  the  once  power¬ 
ful  Muslim  empire  of  Atjèh,  which  is  now  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  authority  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
southern  limit  is  now  formed  by  the  administrative 
districts  of  “Sumatra’s  Wcstkust’’  and  “Sumatra’s 
Oostkust’’,  but  in  earlier  times  the  province  (or 
at  least  the  sphere  of  political  sovereignty)  of 
Atjèh  extended  much  farther  towards  the  south. 
A  considerable  part  of  both  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  Sumatra  was  subject  to  the  authority 
of  Atjèh,  and  even  the  pagan  chiefs  in  the  Battnk- 
regions  received  their  rank  at  the  hands  of  the 
princes  of  Atjèh. 

Great-Atjch.  Only  the  district  to  the  north¬ 
west  with  the  Atjèh  river  and  the  port  Atjèh, 

1)  In  this  article  tj  is  retained  from  regard 
to  the  official  mode  of  writing  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands;  i  =  closed,  r  =  openr;  b  =  open  o. 
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the  former  residence  of  the  princes  of  Atjèh,  wes 
from  the  first  reckoned  es  Atjèh  proper.  The 
Datch  named  it  Grcat-Atjch  end  the  capital  Kuta 
Kadja  (i.e.  fort  of  the  prince).  'Hie  port  ofSabang 
situated  on  the  island  of  Pulu  We  (to  the  north¬ 
east  of  Kuta  Radja)  only  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
littoral  (BarGh)  ere  distinguished  in  many  respects 
from  the  population  of  the  highlands  of  the  interior 
(Tundng);  the  customs  and  speech  of  the  former 
(who  live  of  course  in  the  vicinity  of  the  residence) 
are  always  considered  to  be  the  more  refined. 

The  Dependencies.  The  other  districts 
situated  on  the  west,  north  and  east  coasts  arc 
usually  referred  to  as  the  Dependencies.  Among 
the  important  towns  are  :  on  the  west  coast  : 
MolaliCh,  TapaJ  Tuan  and  Singkcl;  on  the  north 
coast:  Sigli  in  the  region  of  the  former  empire 
of  Pidic  (Pcdir),  Gigicng,  Miirodu,  Samalanga, 
1’osangan  and  LhG'  Soinawé.  In  the  region  between 
the  latter  place  and  the  river  Djambö  Aye  stood 
the  flourishing  empire  of  Past*  (P.isci)  which  Jbn 
llattaja  (ed.  JJcfrémery  and  Sanguinctti,  iv.  228 
et  so/,)  visited  in  the  year  1345;  recently  many 
monuments  with  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
here  (cf.  C.  Snouck  llurgronjc,  Arabic  en  Oost - 
Indie  y  p.  8 — IO  =  II Arabie  el  Us  Indes  *Yi: ir¬ 
landaises  in  Kevue  de  !  histoire  des  retirions , 
Ivii.  63  el  se/.).  On  the  east  coast  are  situated 
among  others:  Simpang  Ulim  and  Idi.  A  steam 
tramway  laid  some  years  ago  joins  the  east  and 
north  coasts  with  Kuta  Kadja.  The  weal  of  the 
dependencies  which  on  the  coasts  arc  very  thickly 
populated  at  parts  is  mainly  dependent  on  the 
cultivation  of  pepper,  great  quantities  of  which 
are  exported  annually.  A  part  of  the  population 
has  migrated  thither  from  Great  Atjch  ;  many  Malays 
have  also  settled  here  from  the  ncigbouring  districts. 

GayG  and  Alas-Coun  tries.  High  mountain- 
chains  overgrown  with  virgin  forest  separate  the 
littoral  from  the  GayG-country  ;  transverse  chains 
divide  the  region  of  the  GayGs  into  four  table¬ 
lands.  The  most  northerly  (containing  the  great 
Tnwar  lake  and  the  sources  of  the  river  Posangan) 
is  occupied  by  the  so-called  “t'rang  Laut”  (i.e. 
people  of  the  lake),  the  plain  to  the  south  of  it 
is  occupied  on  the  other  hand  by  the  *l’rang 
Dorüt”  (i.  e.  people  of  the  land);  to  the  south¬ 
east  lies  the  tabic-land  of  Scrbi>djadi  containing 
the  sources  of  the  river  Pürüla  which  (lows  in  an 
easily  direction.  The  fourth  table-land,  situated  in 
the  south  and  containing  the  bed  of  the  river 
Tripa  which  discharges  its  waters  on  the  west 
coast,  is  called  GayG  Luos  (i.  c.  the  wide,  spacious 
GayG-countrics).  The  Alas-countrics  lie  south  of 
this.  The  population  of  these  regions,  who  differ 
in  many  respects  from  that  of  Atjch,  have  from 
the  first  recognised  the  authority  of  Atjèh.  The 
four  chiefs  appointed  by  the  princes  of  Atjèh  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  GayG-country  (the  so-called 
•Kcdjuröns”  were  the  mediators  between  the  GayGs 
and  Atjèh.  Two  of  these  KedjurGns  had  their 
t»phcre  of  influence  in  the  region  of  Lake  Ta  war 
(their  distinctive  titles  were  Kcdjo  Bukét  and 
Siah  Utama),  among  the  Döröt,  and  the  fourth 
in  GayG  Luos  (with  the  title  Rüdjö  Linggo,  or 
Pgtiambang).  Scrbödjapi  was  formerly  without  in¬ 
habitants;  later  its  most  eminent  chieftain  was 
also  called  KcdjurGn  (Kcjjurön  abök).  In  the  Alas- 
countrics  the  authority  of  Atjch  w*as  represented 
by  two  Kedjurons. 


For  accurate  information  about  the  people  of 
Atjèh  we  are  indebted  above  all  to  C.  Snouck 
llurgronjc,  who  (first  in  the  years  1891-1892) 
investigated  the  previously  but  little  known  social, 
political  and  religious  conditions  of  thb  nation 
(De  Atj'ehers\  Batavia,  1893 — 1894;  cf.  the  English 
translation  of  this  work  which  is  provided  with 
a  new  introduction  and  some  additions  by  the 
author:  The  Aehehnese ,  Batavia-I/ciden,  1906), 
and  later  described  at  length  the  land  and  customs 
of  the  G  ay  os  (I let  G  ay  Viand  en  si/ ne  bewo  tiers  ; 
Batavia,  1903). 

Population  and  Language.  Little  is  known 
about  the  origin  of  the  people  of  Atjèh.  Linguisti¬ 
cally  they  belong  to  the  Malay-Polynesian  peoples. 
Slaves  (from  the  island  of  Nias,  etc.)  aud  other 
foreigners  (e.  g.  merchants  from  Hindustan)  have 
influenced  to  some  extent  the  composition  of  the 
population.  Atjèh  has  many  dialects,  and  each 
dialect  again  many  differences;  the  literary  lan¬ 
guage  has  in  general  closest  affinity  with  the  idiom 
of  the  BarGh-district.  For  the  literature  of  Atjèh 
see  Snouck  llurgronjc,  De  Atjehers ,  ii.  67  — 193 
(rather  fuller  in  The  Aehehnese ,  ii.  66 — 189).  The 
dialect  of  the  GäyGs  is  so  different  from  that  of 
Atjèh  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  independent 
language.  Malay  is  almost  unknown  in  Atjèh 
except  among  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sea-ports.  Those  scholars  who  wrote  books 
in  Malay  while  yet  the  empire  flourished  wxre 
mostly  foreigners.  From  earliest  times  in  Atjch 
letters,  official  documents  and  many  works  on 
theology  were  written  in  Malay,  but  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  rule  Achehncsc  who  arc  not  well  educated 
do  not  understand  Malay;  for  further  details  see 
C.  Snouck  Hurgronjc,  Studien  over  Atj'ehsche 
klank -  en  schriftUcr  in  Tijdsehrift  van  het  Data - 
diaasch  Genootschap  van  Künsten  en  Wetcnschap- 
pen ,  1892,  xxxv.  346 — 442,  also  Atj'ehsche  Tant- 
Studien ,  ibid.y  1900,  xlii,  144 — 262;  K.  F.  H. 
van  Langen,  Ilandleiding  voor  de  beoefening  der 
Atjeksche  Taaly  Haag,  18S9;  also  Woordcnbeek 
der  Atj'ehsche  Taaly  Haag,  1829;  G.  A.  J.  Hazcu, 
Gajdsch-Ncderlandsch  Woordcnbeek  met  NederL- 
Gajdsch  register y  Batavia,  1907. 

Tribes  and  Families.  There  are  still  pre¬ 
served  traces  of  a  division  of  the  population  of 
Atjèh  into  4  tribes.  The  members  of  such  a  tribe 
or  family  —  Achehncsc  :  K a  worn  (from  the  Arabic 
Kawnty  people)  —  regard  themselves  as  blood- 
relations  in  the  male  line,  and  have  (especially 
in  regard  to  Blood-feud  and  the  payment  of  Blood- 
money)  common  rights  and  obligations.  The  mem¬ 
bers  however  of  the  various  Kawôms  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country;  only  where  many  kinsmen 
dwell  together  arc  they  wont  to  choose  a  chief  to 
represent  their  common  interests.  The  traces  of 
this  KawGm-division  which  has  been  preserved  from 
a  remoter  period  of  civilisation  are  disappearing 
among  the  Aehehnese;  the  GayGs  on  the  other 
hand  are  still  divided,  into  families  who  dwell 
together  under  their  chiefs  (Rödjös).  When  Rodjiis 
disagree  decision  rests  with  the  KcdjurGn. 

Administration  of  the  Villages.  In 
Atjèh  the  Kbtjhi'  or  SjihP  (i.  c.  the  elder)  is  the 
head  of  the  Gatnpbng — i.e.  village,  also  a  quarter 
of  a  town  (=  Mal.  A\vnpong) — ;  in  case  of  neces¬ 
sity  he  consults  the  “eldest”  (i.  e.  the  people  who 
have  had  experience  of  life)  The  religious  affairs 
of  the  Gampöng,  e.  g.  leading  the  community  in 
the  Salat,  are  the  concern  of  the  Töogku.  This 
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title  is  borne  in  Atjèh  both  by  people  whose  func¬ 
tions  are  connected  with  religion,  and  by  those 
who  have  acquired  some  acquaintance  with  the 
sacred  law.  The  Gampöng-Töngkus  are  not  men 
of  learning.  Their  rank  has  become  hereditary, 
and  the  ignorance  of  many  Töngkus  is  so  great 
that  they  arc  scarcely  able  to  administer  their  office 
without  the  help  of  other  people. 

The  Princes,  Ulcebalangs  and  Sagi- 
chiefs.  In  historical  times  Atjèh  has  always  been 
divided  into  many  small  districts,  whose  hereditary 
chiefs  —  the  so-called  Vlccbalangs  (i.  e.  comman- 
dcrs-in-chicf)  —  lived  in  constant  feud  with  each 
other.  They  paid  homage  however  to  the  prince 
of  the  port  of  Atjèh  as  their  common  over-lord. 
The  latter  had  the  title  of  Sultan  in  Official  (Malay) 
documents,  but  was  usually  called  by  the  Achchncse 
Kadja  or  Polô  (i.  c.  “our  master”).  The  powcr% 
and  dignity  of  the  Achchncse  princes  and  the 
riches  and  splendour  of  their  court,  which  are 
mentioned  both  in  the  earliest  native  and  European 
accounts,  depended  on  the  tribute  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  regions  on  the  coasts  and  the  harbour- 
dues  of  the  capital  Atjch.  The  bold  Achchncse 
mariners  were  master  of  sea  and  harbours;  if  they 
demanded  tribute  few  dared  resist.  The  interior 
of  the  country  possessed  little  interest  for  the 
princes.  Even  when  the  empire  was  flourishing 
(2.  half  of  the  xvi.  cent,  and  particularly  during 
the  i.  half  of  the  xvii.)  the  authority  of  the  Sultan 
was  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
capital. 

Ily  the  end  of  the  xvii.  cent,  the  princes  were 
become  quite  independent  of  the  Ulcëbalangs  in 
Crcat-Atjch.  The  latter  had  at  that  time  apparently 
on  the  ground  of  common  interests  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  three  federations,  the  socallcd  Sagis, 
“sides”,  i.  c.  of  the  triangular-shaped  Great- Atjèh), 
which  exist  to  this  day.  Each  Sagi  had  an  over- 
lord  (Panglima-Sagi ),  whose  authority  however 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  common  Sagi-intcrests. 
(In  the  Dependencies  also  such  federations  are 
found).  The  Sultan  chosen  by  the  three  Sagi-chtefs 
used  to  pay  to  them  a  certain  sum.  He  usually 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  previous  ruler,  but 
strangers,  e.  g.  Saiyids,  who  dwelt  in  Atjèh,  were 
sometimes  elected  to  the  Sultanate.  In  the  course 
of  time  other  chiefs  obtained  a  voice  in  the  choice 
of  a  ruler;  according  to  tradition  at  one  period 
12  chiefs  (including  the  3  Sagi-chiefs)  formed  a 
kind  of  electoral  college. 

The  majority  of  the  Ulècbalangs  in  Creal-Atjèh 
and  the  Dependencies  later  received  and  still  receive 
their  authority  from  the  Sultan’s  hand  and  in  witness 
thereof  were  given  a  document  bearing  the  ruler’s 
seal  (a  so-called  Sara  kata  ;  on  the  Hindustani  origin 
of  this  seal  sec  G.  P.  Rouffacr,  in  Rijdragcn  tot 
dc  Ta  al-,  land -  en  volkenk .  van  Ned. -Indie,  Serie 
7,  V.  349—384;  Cf.  C.  Snouck  Ilurgronjc,  ibid., 
Serie  7,  vi.  52 — 55).  The  Kcdjuröns  of  the  Gayös 
and  Alasscrs  on  the  other  hand  usually  received 
a  kind  of  dagger  as  symbol  of  their  rank. 

Division  into  Mukims.  The  Friday-servicc 
according  to  the  SbâfiStc  doctrine  is  only  valid  if 
40  Muklm- s  arc  present.  A  Muklin  is  a  person 
domiciled  in  the  place  and  satisfying  the  stipu¬ 
lations  of  the  law.  Since  the  population  of  most 
of  the  Gampöngs  was  not  numerous  enough  to 
be  able  to  hold  a  regular  Friday-scrvice  with  40 
participants,  it  became  the  custom  to  group  to¬ 
gether  several  Gampöngs  and  as  near  the  centre 


as  possible  of  such  a  district  to  construct  a  mosque 
for  the  Friday-tervice.  Hence  Mu  Vim  (here  pro¬ 
nounced  Mukim)  acquired,  not  only  in  Atjèh  but 
also  in  some  other  Malay  regions,  the  meaning: 
department,  circle.  Each  Ulccbalang  was  lord  over 
several  of  these  Mukims.  Further  the  names  of 
the  3  Sagis  have  been  derived  from  the  original 
number  of  their  Mukims;  Le.  they  are  called: 
the  Sagt  “of  the  22  Mukims”  (in  the  South),  the 
Sagi  “of  the  25  Mukims”  (in  the  west)  and  the 
Sagi  “of  the  26  Mukims”  (in  the  east  of  the 
triangular-shaped  Great  Atjch).  These  ancient  names 
were  preserved  even  after  the  number  of  the  Mu¬ 
kims  in  the  Sagi  of  the  2$  Mukims  and  especially 
in  that  of  the  22  Mukims  had  mounted  up  owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  population. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Mukims  bore  the  title  of 
/mom .  This  word  denoted  originally  the  leader  of 
the  Friday-scrvice  (Arab.  Imam).  The  Iiuoins  be¬ 
came  however  gradually  hereditary,  secular  chiefs, 
who  transferred  the  leadership  of  the  Friday-Salät 
to  special  Officials. 

Administration  of  Justice.  I.aws.  As  a 
general  rule  the  chiefs  themselves  were  wont  to 
fulfil  the  functions  of  judges;  they  based  their 
decisions  on  the  unwritten  law  of  custom  ÇÀJat). 
There  arc  indeed  some  statutes  ( Sarakatas ),  which 
tradition  credits  Mokuta  cAlam  and  other  famous 
rulers  with  having  issued,  and  the  Achehnese, 
who  know  these  laws  only  by  name,  ordinarily 
assume  that  they  contain  an  exact  statement  of 
their  law;  they  really  consist  however  only  of 
brief  regulations  regarding  matters  of  administration, 
court-ccrcmonial  (including  the  homage  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  rules  by  the  I’lccbnlangs),  the  division 
of  the  harbour-dues  and  the  fulfilment  of  several 
religious  obligations.  These  regulations  date  from 
the  time  when  the  princes  attempted,  without 
permanent  result  however,  to  centralise  their  im¬ 
perial  administration;  muslim  scholars  at  the  court 
also  left  their  impress  on  these  laws  (for  fuller 
information  see  C.  Snouck  Ifurgronje,  Dt  Atjeherty 
i.  3 — 17;  The  Achehnese,  i.  4 — 16  ;  K.  F.  II. 
van  Langen,  De  inrich  ting  van  het  Aljehsche  staats- 
bestuur  onder  het  sultanaat  in  Bijdragen  tot  dt 
Taal-,  land-  en  volkenk .  van  Ned.- Indie,  Serie  5, 
iii.  381 — 471).  Further  both  the  Sultan  and  the 
l’anglinms  had  their  Kali  (=s  Kädi),  hut  these 
ecclesiastical  judges  only  took  a  share  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  on  exceptional,  occasions 
(e.  g.  in  the  division  of  an  inheritance,  in  some 
forms  of  divorce,  in  contracting  marriage,  and  in 
other  cases  where  the  religious  law  was  usually 
followed;  in  other  occasions  only  if  the  chiefs 
expressly  took  them  into  council).  The  judge  of 
the  sultan  bore  the  title  Kali  Malikdn  Ade  =r 
Kadi  Mali  ht  ’ KAdil) ;  his  hereditary  office  dege¬ 
nerated  in  course  of  time;  he  became  the  peculiar 
chief  of  several  Gampöngs  within  the  sultan's  realms. 
Also  the  rank  of  the  other  Kalis  became  hereditary, 
and  if  those  people  who  were  Kali  in  virtue  of 
their  hereditary  right  possessed  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  this  office  it  was  by  a  rare  chance. 

Religion.  From  earliest  times  there  existed 
trade  relations  between  Atjch  and  Hindustan.  The 
civilisation  and  language  of  Atjèh  were  at  first 
subject  to  Hindu  influence;  later  Islam  reached 
the  shores  of  Atjèh,  probably  conveyed  thither 
by  Hindustani  merchants.  When  Ihn  Battuta  visited 
Basé  in  1345  Isläm  held  the  field;  the  ruler  of 
the  country  warred  against  his  unbelieving  neigh- 
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boars.  The  Achehnese  are  orthodox  Muslims,  but 
Isllm  as  it  exists  in  Atjèh  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Dutch  Indies  has  some  peculiar  features  which 
are  to  be  explained  by  its  Indian  origin.  Such 
are,  for  instance,  the  existence  of  a  heterodox 
mysticism  and  some  characteristics  distinctively 
Siifitc.  The  first  month  e.  g.  is  in  Atjèh  always 
called  Asan  (Ise'n,  obviously  from  the  two  martyrs 
Hasan  and  Husain  who  are  held  in  special  honour 
in  tibiae  countries.  The  representation  on  a  cap¬ 
tive  standard  of  ‘All's  sword  L>hu  '1-FnVär  with 
a  Sfafte  marginal  inscription  has  formerly  led  some 
scholars  to  the  false  opinion  that  the  Achchnesc 
w'cre  partly  Shfite  (cf.  A.  W.  T.  Juynboll,  Een 
A  tj hutsche  via  g  met  Arabische  opschriften  in  Tij ti¬ 
sch  rift  van  Ned.-Indii,  1873,  ii.  325  fr.;  1875, 
ii.  471 — 476;  M.  J.  dc  Oocjc,  Atjeh  in  De  Ncdcrl. 
Spectator ,  1873,  p.  388).  In  agreement  with  the 
character  of  their  Indian  teachers  which  is  disposed 
to  an  ascetic  view  of  life  the  Achchnesc  in  general 
are  lax  in  the  fulfilment  of  many  religious  duties. 
The  faint  for  instance  is  usually  neglected  by  the 
majority.  On  the  other  hand  many  Achchnesc  arc 
wont  annually  to  join  in  the  IJadjfj.  Further  the 
A' i tabs  (Malay,  Arabic  and  Achchnesc)  arc  still 
studied  in  various  places  under  the  guidance  of 
masters  learned  in  the  law  (cf.  C.  Snouck  Hur- 
gronjc,  Eene  versameling  Arab.  Mal.  en  Atjehsche 
Handschriften  en  gedrukte  bocken  in  Notulen  van 
het  Batav.  Gcnootschap  van  Künsten  en  Wet  en  sch ., 
1901,  xxxix,  n°.  vii.;  also  De  At jeher s,  ii.  1  — 
33;  The  Achehnese,  ii.  I  —  32).  The  students  who 
mostly  come  from  remote  districts  live  in  a  com¬ 
mon  residence  ( Kangkang ).  Whilst  yet  the  Kmpire 
flourished  the  splendour  of  the  court  not  rarely 
induced  foreign  scholars  from  India,  Syria  and 
Egypt  (including  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Ibn  Hndjar 
al  Haitaml)  to  settle  in  Atjèh.  For  the  Achehnese 
princes  they  composed  in  the  Malay  tongue  some 
works  which  are  still  held  in  high  esteem,  including 
the  Malay  Fikh-Book  Sitôt  al-mustakim  (printed 
in  Mecca  in  1892)  of  KitnfrI,  an  Indian  savant 
of  Gudjarat.  He  also  dedicated  in  the  year  1637 
bis  encyclopaedic  work  Bustân  al-Saläfin  to  the 
then  sultan  Iskandar  II.  (cf.  G.  K.  Niemann, 
Bloemlning  nit  Malcische  geschriften ,  2  Ft.)  Si¬ 
milarly  cAbd  al-Ka’nf  of  Sinkcl  dedicated  his  FiVh- 
Book  Mirât  at-Tullab  to  the  princess  Saffyat 
al-Dln  (1641  — 1675).  Cf.  S.  Keyzer  in  Bi/d ragen 
tot  de  Taal-y  land-  en  volkenk.  van  Neater l.  Indie, 
Serie  2,  vii.  223  AT.;  A.  Meursinge,  I/andbock  van 
het  Mohamm.  regt  in  de  Malcische  taal ,  Amster¬ 
dam,  1844. 

Many  Achehnese  pilgrims  become  members  in 
Mekka  of  one  of  the  orthodox  mystic  brotherhoods 
(especially  the  KSdirlya  or  NaV?hibandfya)  but 
these  farlkas  do  not  have  in  Atjeh  the  same 
importance  as  they  possess  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  Hutch  Indies.  Formerly  there  were  prevalent 
in  Atjeh  the  forms  of  Pantheistic  mysticism  which 
at  that  period  were  generally  spread  throughout 
Hindustan.  The  most  famous  representatives  of 
this  heterodox  tendency  in  Atjeh  were  Shams  al- 
Din  of  Sumatra  (or  of  Fasè;  d.  1630)  and  his 
predecessor  Hamza  FansQrl.  Its  chief  opponents 
were  Känlrl  and  cAbd  al-Ka^Qf  (cf.  H.  N.  van  der 
Tuuk  in  Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal -,  land -  en  volkenk. 
van  Nederl.  Indie ,  Serie  3,  i.  464).  The  latter 
had  studied  in  several  lands,  amongst  other  places 
in  Medina,  where  Ahmad  Kusha^hl  was  his  teacher. 
After  the  latter's  death  in  1 66 1  cAbd  al-Ka’Qf 


returned  home  and  introduced  the  more  orthodox 
mysticism  of  his  master  (the  so-called  Sh*U*rfya). 
Cf.  D.  A.  Rlnkes,  Abdoerraoef  van  Singhel ,  Leid. 
Doktor-Diss.  1909;  F.  Wüstenfeld,  Die  Çufiten  in 
Süd- Arabien  im  XI  (XVII)  Jahr h.,  in  Abh.  der 
Kgl .  Gesellseh .  der  Wissenseh.  tu  Göttingen ,  1883, 
xxx.  127— -129.  Certain  forms  of  the  ancient 
heterodox  mysticism  have  been  preserved  till  mo¬ 
dern  times,  but  such  differences  from  the  orthodox 
teaching,  which  are  based  on  Ignorance,  are  gra¬ 
dually  disappearing  before  the  increasing  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  centre  of  Islam.  (Fuller  infor¬ 
mation  in  Snouck  Hurgronje,  De  Atjchers ,  ii. 
14  f.;  The  Achehnese  ii.  13  f.).  Veneration  of  saints 
has  still  an  important  place  in  the  popular  faith 
of  the  Achehnese.  The  pilgrim  visits  the  tombs 
of  illustrious  saints  and  seeks  by  gifts  and  vows 
to  secure  their  favour  and  intercession.  Some  of 
the  most  celebrated  Achehnese  saints  were  foreig¬ 
ners,  as  c.  g.  the  Arab  Tongku  Andjöng,  who  died 
in  1782,  and  the  Turkish  or  Syrian  “saint  of 
Gam  pong  Bitay",  who  according  to  tradition  came 
to  Atjeh  in  the  xvi  cent.  The  aforc-mentioncd 
‘Abd  al-Ra50f,  who  so  combatted  the  sins  and 
heterodoxies  of  his  countrymen  that  he  became 
regarded  by  later  peoples  as  the  introducer  of 
Islam  into  Atjèh,  is  also  honoured  as  a  saint. 
After  his  death  in  Atjèh  he  was  honoured  under 
the  name  Tongku  di  Kuala,  because  his  tomb  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  (Kuala)  of  the  river  Atjèh. 

Princes  of  Atjeh. 

I.  ‘All  Mughdyat  Shah  (±  1514 — ^1528). 
IL  Salàh  al-Dln  (1528 — 1537). 

III.  eAHP  al-Dln  al-Kahhär  (1537— 1568). 

IV.  Husain  (1568 — 1575). 

V.  Sultan  Muda  (a  child,  reigned  only  some 
days). 

VI.  Sultan  Sri  ‘Alain  (1575-1576). 

VII.  Zain  al-cAbidin  (1576-1577). 

VIII.  ‘Ala5  al-Dln  of  Fcrak  =  Mansür  Shah 

(1577—  ±  is86> 

[IX.  Sultan  Buyung  (d:  1589)]. 

X.  ‘Ala5  al-Dln  Ri'fiyat  Shah  (l 586(89]— 
1604). 

XI.  ‘All  Ri‘äyat  Shah  (1604 — 1607). 

XII.  Iskandar  Muda  =  Mokuta  cAlam  (1607 — 
1636). 

XIII.  Iskandar  Than!  (1636 — 1641). 

XIV.  Saftyat  al-Dln  Tadj  al-cAlam  (daughter  of 
XII,  widow  of  XIII,  1641 — 1675). 

XV.  Naklyat  al-Dln  Nar  al-cAlam  (1675— 
1678). 

XVI.  ‘InSyat  Shah  (1678—1688). 

XVII.  Kamdlat  Shah  (1688—1699). 

XVIII.  Badr  al-‘Atam  Sharif  Ildshim  Djamil  al- 
Dln  (1699—1702). 

XIX.  PerkaracAlam  Sharif  I,amtuy(  1702-1703). 

XX.  Djamal  al-cÄlam  Badr  al-Munlr  (1703— 
1726). 

XXI.  Djawhar  al-‘Alam  Amin  al-Dln  (reigned 
only  a  few  days). 

XXII.  Shams  al-‘Alam  (reigned  only  a  few  days). 
XXill.  ‘Ala’  al-Dln  Ahmad  Shall  (1727—1735). 

XXIV.  ‘Ala*  al-Dln  Djuhan  (1735— *760). 

XXV.  Mahmüd  Shah  (1760 — 1 781). 

[XXVI.  Badr  al-Dln  (1764-1765)]. 

[XXVII.  Sulaiman  Shah  (1743)]. 

XXVIII.  ‘Ala3  al-Din  Muhammad  (1781 — 1795)« 
XXIX.  ‘Ala5  al-Dln  Ujâwhar  al-‘Alam  (1795 — 
1815;  under  a  regency  till  1802). 
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XXX.  Sharif  Saif  al-cÄlam  (1815—1818). 
XXXI.  Qjawhar  ol-'Alam  II  (1818—1824). 

XXXII.  Muhammad  Sh&h  (1824—1838). 
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The  earlier  history  of  the  princes  of  Atjèh  is 
known  only  in  its  main  outlines  from  Malay  chro- 
nicies,  occasional  notices  by  European  authors  and 
a  few  other  sources.  According  to  tradition  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Atjèh,  which  had 
hitherto  been  a  dependency  of  Pcdir,  was  ‘All 
Mughüyat  ähäh  (supra  n°.  I.)  His  two  sons  Salâh 
al-Dln  and  more  especially  cA1ä*  al-Dln  Ri fiyat 
gh5h  al-KahhOr  increased  the  importance  of  the 
new  kingdom.  In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Atjeh  reached  its  greatest  prosperity, 
attaining  its  zenith  during  the  reign  of  Iskandar 
Mud  a,  honoured  after  his  death  by  the  title  of 
Mökuta  ‘Alain  (#.  e.  Crown  of  the  World,  supra 
n •.  XII).  The  dominion  of  the  Atjelmcsc  was  ex¬ 
tended  far  to  the  south  during  his  reign.  Iskandar’* 
expedition  with  a  great  fleet  against  Pahang  and 
Malakka  forms  the  subject  of  an  inportant  Atjelmcsc 
epic  (for  particulars  see  Snouck  llurgronje,  Dc  At* 
iehers ,  ii.  83 — 92;  77te  Achchnese ,  ii.  80 — 88). 
After  the  death  of  his  successor  (Iskandar  Thant, 
supra  n#.  XI II)  four  princesses  ruled  over  Atjeh 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
(1641  — 1699).  This  period  of  feminine  rule  was 
naturally  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ulèëbalangs 
whose  power  and  authority  were  thereby  increased; 
but  on  the  other  hand  many  disapproved  of  this 
state  of  affairs  and  declared  on  the  authority  of 
a  fatwü  received  from  Mecca  that  it  was  forbidden 
by  law  for  a  woman  to  rule.  Thereupon  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  arose  a  scries 
of  dynastic  wars.  Some  of  the  princes  who  con¬ 
tended  for  the  throne  were  Saiyids  (i.  e.  descendants 
of  Husain)  born  in  Atjeh.  The  best  known  among 
these  was  Djamâl  ( supra  n®.  XX.)  After  he  was 
deposed  in  1726,  he  held  out  for  a  considerable 
time  against  the  later  Sultans,  amongst  others 
against  Ahmad  ( supra  n°.  XXIII,  a  man  of  Bu- 
ginese  descent,  ancestor  of  the  last  dynasty  of 
Atjèhncsc  princes)  and  his  son  DjuhSn  (supra 
n®.  XXIV).  The  contest  between  Djamâl  and  Djuhän 
and  the  death  of  the  former  are  the  subjects  of 
another  great  Atjchncse  epic  (cf.  Snouck  llur¬ 
gronje,  De  Atjehers ,  ii.  92 — 100;  The  Achehnese , 
ii.  88 — 100).  Even  after  the  authority  and  wealth 
of  the  court  had  gradually  become  insignificant, 
there  survived,  indeed  till  quite  recent  times  a  great 
reverence  (among  the  Atjehnese)  for  their  rulers 
whom  they  honoured  as  the  representatives  of  a 
glorious  past. 

The  Subjection  of  Atjeh.  The  piracy  and 
slave  trade  of  the  Atjchncse  and  their  raids  on 
neighbouring  territories  constituted  a  constant 
danger.  Merchants  visiting  the  shores  of  Atjeh 
for  the  pepper  trade  were  always  liable  to  be 
murdered  or  robbed.  The  Dutch  government  were 
at  first  not  in  a  position  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
evil  as  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  England 
in  1824  not  to  extend  their  dominion  in  Sumatra 
to  the  north.  When  this  obligation  was  removed 
by  a  new  treaty  with  England  in  1871,  Dutch 
troops  occupied  in  1873  the  chief  town  of  Atjeh 
with  its  immediate  neighbourhood  and  some  ports 
in  the  Dependencies.  The  last  prince  (supra 
n®.  XXXIV)  lied  from  his  residence  and  died  soon 
after  (1874).  H  was  now  expected  that  the  inha¬ 


bitants  of  the  interior  of  the  island  would  gradually 
acknowledge  the  sway  of  the  Dutch;  but  this 
hope  was  not  fulfilled;  on  the  contrary  there  grew 
up  amoog  the  Atjehnese  a  powerful,  irreconcilable 
faction  in  favour  of  war,  organised  chiefly  by  the 
native  jurists.  Learned  men  have  always  enjoyed 
a  certain  authority  in  Atjèh  but  the  political 
situation  at  this  time  increased  their  influence  to 
an  extraordinary  degree;  they  went  throughout 
the  land  preaching  a  holy  war;  their  war-chest 
was  the  Zakat-tax  levied  on  the  people  ;  the  native 
chieftains  were  ignominiously  thrust  into  the 
background.  Other  political  adventurers,  amongst 
them  the  famous  Töku  cUmar,  made  use  of  the 
changed  state  of  affairs  to  obtain  for  themselves 
positions  of  power.  On  the  other  hand  Muhammad 
DâwQd,  the  6  year-old  boy  chosen  Sultan  in  1873 
who  subsequently  stayed  with  his  court  as  a  rule 
in  Komala  in  Pidië,  had  really  no  political  in¬ 
fluence. 

After  Great  Atjèh  had  been  conquered  and 
occupied  in  the  years  1877 — 1891,  the  Dutch  troops 
were  again  concentrated  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  Kuta  Radja.  As  recently  as  1896  they  had 
again  to  take  vigorous  offensive  measures,  chiefly 
in  Great  Atjèh  but  also  in  1898  in  the  Dependencies 
and  even  later  in  Gayoland  and  Alasland.  This 
had  the  desired  result;  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Dutch  was  gradually  recognised  everywhere  by 
the  Ulèëbalangs  and  other  chiefs  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1903  by  the  Sultan  Muhammad  D&wdd 
also.  Nevertheless  the  latter  was  not  confirmed 
in  his  dignity. 

For  some  years  Atjèh  with  Gayoland  and  Alas¬ 
land  has  been  quite  subdued.  The  different  districts 
and  departments  are  governed  by  the  traditional 
native  chiefs  under  control  of  the  Dutch  authorities. 
Continual  miniature  warfare  in  many  parts  of  this 
wide  territory  still  requires,  however,  a  fairly  strong 
body  of  troops  to  follow  to  their  hiding  places 
and  render  harmless  the  last  unruly  spirits  —  not 
only  the  implacable  fanatics  but  also  the  incorrigible 
marauders. 
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(Tir.  VV.  Juynbou..) 

ATLAS.  The  collective  designation  of  the  whole 
mountain  system  which  forms  the  skeleton  of  North 
Africa  and  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through 
Morocco,  Algeria  and  Tunis  to  the  Gulf  of  Tunis. 
The  name,  which  was  already  in  use  among  the 
Greeks,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Berber 
word  Adrar  (“mountain”).  Although  North  Africa 
was  a  Roman  possession  the  ancients  appear  to 
have  had  only  very  indistinct  notions  of  the  Atlas. 
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Strabo  (Book  xvli)  Identifies  the  Atlas  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  mountain  called  Dyrin  (Berber: 
Derkn)  by  the  natives,  which  lay  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Mauretania  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  mentions  a  mountain- 
chain  which  stretched  from  Mauretania  through 
Numidia  to  the  Syrtes. 

The  Arab  Geographers  are  not  much  more  ac¬ 
curate:  aMlakrl  (transi,  by  de  Slane  p.  249)  designates 
by  the  name  of  “Adlant”  (atlas)  a  mountain  “op¬ 
posite  which  the  Isles  of  Bliss  lie”,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  extend  this  name  to  the  whole  North 
African  mountain  system.  The  statements  to  be 
found  in  this  and  some  other  authors  are  of  two 
classes;  on  the  one  hand  fairly  clear  and  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  elevations  to  the  South  of  the 
town  of  Marr&kugh  which  modern  geographers  call 
•the  High  Atlas”  and  the  Morocco  Berbers  Ad  rär- 
’n-Dercn;  on  the  other  hand  very  obscure  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  western  extension  of  this  elevation 
and  a  want  of  exact  accounts  of  its  boundaries  and 
direction.  “In  Taraerurt”  writes  al-Bakrl  “begins 
the  pass  over  the  Deren.  This  range,  placed  there 
as  it  were,  to  be  a  rampart  to  face  the  desert,  is 
inhabited  by  Sanhädja  tribes  ....  it  is  said  to 
stretch  as  far  as  the  Mukattam  hills  in  Egypt”, 
(transi,  by  de  Slane,  p.  353).  According  to  Mu¬ 
hammad  bin  Yösuf  the  Deren  is  the  highest  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  world  and  stretches  to  Auras  and  the 
mountains  of  Kcfüsa  at  Tripoli  (BakrI,  loe,  fit.). 
According  to  IdrisI  Djebel  Daren  al-A’dem,  at  the 
foot  of  which  passes  the  road  from  Tarudant  to 
Agh’nüt,  is  notable  for  its  height,  the  fertility  of 
its  soil  and  the  great  number  of  settlements  in  it. 
•It  stretches  from  SQs  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  chain  of  Djebel  Ncfüsa  the  name  of  which  it 
takes.  Some  authorities  on  the  other  hand  insist 
that  these  mountains  stretch  to  the  Mediterranean 
as  far  as  a  place  called  AwLhân.”  (Idrîsî,  transi.# 
by  Dozy  and  de  Gocjc,  p.  73  f.)  Ibn  Khaldun 
regards  .the  mountains  of  Daren  as  “a  girdle  en¬ 
closing  Maghrib  al  AfcsS  from  Asfl  to  Tarza”, 
Hist,  of  the  Berbers ,  Transi,  by  de  Slane,  i.  178.)  In 
another  place  he  describes  the  Daren  range  in 
detail. 

•The  Daren  range,  situated  on  the  western  border 
of  Maghrib  is  to  be  counted  among  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  world.  Having  their  roots  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth  these  mountains  touch  the 
heavens  with  their  summits  and  fill  ,thc  space 
between  with  their  colossal  mass.  They  form  a 
continuous  wall  around  the  coast  lands  of  Maghrib 
and  starting  fron«  Asti  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  they 
stretch  to  the  East  an  unknown  distance.  According 
to  some  accounts  however  they  are  said  to  come 
to  an  end  in  the  land  of  Barka  south  of  Bercnike. 
Across  the  breadth  of  Morocco  they  appear  to  be 
arranged  in  layers  so  that  they  rise  in  terraces 
from  the  desert  to  the  Tell  range.  The  traveller 
coming  from  Tcmcsna  or  the  coast  of  Morocco 
who  desires  to  cross  this  range  to  reach  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Sus  or  Dräca  (Dhiräc)  requires  more  than 
a  week  to  do  it”.  Writing  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Leo  Africanus,  who  collects  the  previous 
notices,  is  not  much  better  informed,  though  he 
distinguishes  the  mountains  “of  the  coastland  of 
Barbary”  which  lie  along  the  African  coast  from 
Rif  to  Bono,  and  the  Atlas  range  in  the  narrower 
sense  which  runs  from  mount  MeTcs  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Egyptian  frontier  to  Messa  in  SQs 
and  whose  mean  distance  from  the  South  coast 


of  the  Mediterranean  Is  about  a  hundred  mites. 
(Description  of  Africa, ,  i.  77.)  These  two  ranges 
are  called  “Sierra  Menor"  and  “Sierra  de  Athalante 
Mayor”  by  Marmol  (Africa,  i.,  Ch.  5.)  Some  ad¬ 
ditions  to  these  statements  are  given  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  by  isolated  European 
visitors  to  the  Barbary  stales,  notably  Shaw  (  Travels 
or  observations  relating  to  several  parts  of  Bar - 
bar  y  and  the  Levant London,  1 740;  second  edition 
1757)  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  Atlas  mountain-system  was  thought  to  consist 
of  two  chains,  the  one,  the  little  Atlas  range 
running  along  the  mediterranean  coast  from  Tan¬ 
ger  to  Cape  Blanco,  the  other,  ihe  Great  Atlas 
range,  along  the  northern  limit  ol  the  Sahara  from 
SOs  to  Tripoli.  Between  those  two  chains  lay  a 
broad  plateau,  traversed  in  Morocco  by  the  heights, 
of  the  Middle  Atlas  range  (Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  i.  886, 
895).  The  possession  of  Algeria  by  the  French 
paved  the  way  for  the  scientific  exploration  of  the 
country.  As  regards  Algeria  and  Tunisia  this  work 
is  now  almost  finished  but  in  Morocco  on  the 
other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  journeys  of 
exploration  undertaken  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  remains  a  good  deal  to 
be  done  and  many  blanks  are  still  to  be  filled  up. 
In  this  article  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
general  observations  and  for  details  refer  the  reader 
to  the  articles  on  Morocco,  Algeria  and  Tunisia. 

The  Atlas  is  an  expansive  corrugated  mountain 
system  covering  the  whole  of  North  West  Africa. 
It  stretches  about  1600  miles  from  West  to  East 
and  with  its  ramifications  covers  an  area  of  more 
than  165,000  square  mis.  In  the  South  it  is 
bounded  by  a  scries  of  valleys  formed  by  the  beds 
of  the  Wed  Drftca,  the  Wed  Djcdf  and  the  streams 
of  the  Algero-Tunesian  Shotts.  In  the  North  it 
slopes  rapidly  down  to  the  mediterranean  coast. 
Geologists  consider  it  to  be  an  upheaval  formed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Apcnnine  and  Bacticon 
systems  and  separated  from  them  in  comparatively 
recent  times.  The  folding  of  the  Morocco  chains 
appears  to  have  been  completed  by  the  end  of 
secondary  times  but  on  the  other  hand  the  upheaval 
of  the  Algero-Tunesian  ranges  sccins  to  have  taken 
place  for  the  most  part  in  tertiary  times.  During 
the  quartiary  period  these  upheavals  were  subjected 
to  very  great  erosion.  The  debris  proceeding  from 
this  erosion  has  covered  in  various  places  the 
framework  of  the  ranges  and  altered  the  original 
physiognomy  of  the  system  in  a  marked  manner. 
With  reference  to  these  distinctions  the  Atlas  system 
can  be  divided  into  three  distinct  groups:  a.  The 
ranges  of  Morocco;  b.  The  plateau  of  the  Shotts; 
e.  The  ranges  stretching  along  the  coast. 

a .  The  Ranges  of  Morocco.  These  traverse 
Morocco  in  the  narrower  sense  and  have  the  highest 
peaks  of  all  North  Africa.  Four  parallel  lines  are 
distinguished:  the  High  Allas  range  in  the  middle, 
the  Middle  Atlas  range  in  the  North  and  the  Anti- 
Atlas  range  in  the  South  of  the  High  Atlas;  and 
lastly  the  Djebel  Bänl  on  the  border  of  the  Sahara. 
Stretching  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  the  various  folds 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  valleys  lying 
along  them  which  in  their  turn  are  again  cut  up 
into  divisions  by  transverse  ranges.  Through 
these  valleys  run  the  chief  water  courses  of  Mo¬ 
rocco;  the  MulOya  and  the  Wed  al  ‘Abîd  in  the 
North,  the  Wed  Süs  and  Wed  Drâca  in  the  South. 
The  High  Atlas  is  the  most  important  of  these 
ranges;  it  runs  from  cape  Ghlr  on  the  Atlantic 
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coast  to  Sho\\  Tlpl,  a  distance  of  about  650  miles  ; 
Its  average  height  is  about  10,000  feet  but  some 
peaks  surpass  this;  thus  Tiza  is  11,300,  Meltsin 
12600  high,  and  lastly  Djcbel  Alyaabio,  a  mountain 
range  abut  100  miles  broad,  15000  feet  high. 
There  are  no  glaciers,  however,  no  eternal  snow. 
The  greatest  elevation  of  this  range,  called  by 
the  natives  Adrilr-*n-Dcren,  lies  to  the  immediate 
south  of  the  town  of  Marräkusb.  The  High  Atlas 
range  forms  an  exact  dividing  wall  between  Morocco 
and  the  Sahara;  it  is  difficult  to  cioss  as  its  passes 
are  all  at  a  considerable  height.  The  most  frequented, 
the  Pass  of  BibSun  over  which  runs  the  road 
from  Marrlku&h  to  SOs  is  5830  feet  high,  the 
others  with  the  exception  of  the  most  eastern  are 
on  an  average  6600  Icet  and  in  the  Adrär  ’n-Deren 
about  10,000  high.  This  mountain  wall  thus  af¬ 
fords  secure  protection  against  the  dry  wind  from 
the  Sahara  while  the  moist  winds  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  strike  the  northern  slope  and  nourish  forests 
extolled  hy  Arab  authors,  notably  by  Ihn  Khaldün 
(he.  cit.)  The  Middle  Atlas  range,  still  little  known, 
especially  in  its  eastern  parts  runs  northward  from 
the  High  Atlas  range,  from  Wed  Tessaut  in  the 
province  of  Dcmnat  to  the  breach  at  Mulüyd.  At 
first  surrounded  by  rather  low  spurs,  it  starts  out 
more  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  of  the  Wêd 
al-cAbid  and  runs  as  a  single,  fairly  unbroken 
ridge  to  the  sources  of  the  I’inm  al-Rebft  (Djebel 
Amhäwsb).  Its  height  is  almost  as  considerable 
as  that  of  the  High  Atlas  range;  its  passes  are 
never  less  than  5700  feet  high.  The  mountaiu  ridge 
alone  would  be  difficult  enough  to  cross  hut  it 
is  rendered  still  more  impassable  by  the  woods 
on  both  its  slopes  in  which  wild  animals  (lions 
and  panthers)  lurk.  On  this  account  the  trade- 
routes  from  F5s  to  Marrftkusj)  go  around  it  with  a 
wide  curve  to  the  west.  At  the  other  side  of  the 
sources  of  the  Urn  in  al-Rebica  this  mountain  chain 
bifurcates.  The  most  important  branch,  which 
again  branches  and  ends  with  a  rugged  decline 
into  the  Mulüya  valley,  possesses  several  peaks; 
the  Djebel  Tamarakuit,  the  Djcbel  Esukt  and  the 
Reggu.  To  the  Northern  branch  belong  the  Djebel 
Zaiyän  almost  ns  high  as  the  main  range,  Djebel 
$jitUa  and  |)jebcl  Waiirets.  To  the  W.  and  N.  W. 
the  Middle  Atlas  range  shows  a  series  of  gra¬ 
dations  which  stretch  in  several  ramifications  almost 
to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Anti-Atlas  begins  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  stretches,  some  600  miles  wide, 
as  far  as  the  district  of  the  Wed  Gir  near  the 
Algerian  border.  Somewhat  to  the  west  of  the 
meridian  of  Marräkush  it  is  united  with  the  High 
Atlas  by  a  huge  spur,  crowned  by  Djcbel 
Sirua  (about  11,000  feet).  The  greatest  part  of 
its  course  the  Anti- Atlas  exhibits  a  fairly  straight 
ridge  about  7000  feet  high  in  the  centre.  Passes 
arc  fairly  numerous  but  they  arc  all  from  5°°0 — 
7000  feet  high.  The  slopes  arc  on  an  average 
bare,  with  the  exception  of  the  north  slope  in  the 
Süs  district.  The  Anti-Atlas  may  be  divided  into 
three  sections:  a  western  section  from  the  coast 
to  the  chain  uniting  the  Anti-Atlas  and  the  High 
Atlas:  a  middle,  from  this  point  to  the  southern 
breach  of  the  Wêd  Dräca,  and  an  eastern  from 
the  Wêd  Drift  to  the  Wed  Gir.  The  western 
Anti-Atlas  consists  of  two  principal  chains  with 
numerous  spurs  penetrating  the  Wêd  NOn  district 
to  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  middle  Anti-Atlas 
shows  a  much  simpler  structure:  a  single,  very 


sharp  ridge,  turning  twice  at  right  angles,  with 
very  ateep  slopes  on  the  south  side  and  gentle 
declivities  to  the  north.  The  eastern  Anti- Atlas 
rises  an  the  other  side  of  the  Wed  Drift,  to  ßjebel 
Saghro,  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  chain  and 
then  sinks  and  stretches  out  in  a  wide  plateau 
pierced  in  the  middle  by  the  valley  of  the 
Wêd  Ziz. 

The  Djcbel  Bfint  400  miles  long,  running  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  Anti-Atlas  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  plain  of  al-Feija  is  a  wall  of  rock  of  black 
sandstone  devoid  of  vegetation  from  */a  1°  1 V* 
miles  broad.  Its  greatest  elevation  in  the  middle 
part  is  about  3000  feet  but  the  outlying  parts  are 
scarcely  1300  feet  high. 

b .  The  plateau  of  the  Shotas.  While  in 
western  Barbary  the  Atlas  system  branches  off 
into  several  distinct  chains,  in  central  Barbary  it 
expands  into  a  wide  tableland  whose  height  and 
breadth  decrease  from  West  to  East  and  in  the 
somewhat  altered  centre  of  which  the  water  col¬ 
lects  in  enclosed  basins  (Shotts,  Scbkhas).  This  is 
the  Algerian  Highlands.  In  the  north  and  south 
the  closely  connected  mass  of  these  plateaus  is 
bounded  by  mountains  on  its  verge,  in  the  north 
by  the  Tcll-Atlas  and  in  the  south  by  the  Sahara 
Atlas.  How  these  two  ranges  connect  with  the 
Morocco  chains  is  not  exactly  known.  The  Tell- 
Atlas  range  runs  with  the  plateau  of  Dcbda  as 
far  as  the  break  at  Mulüya.  The  Sahara  Atlas  range 
meets  the  Anti  Atlas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kcnadsa.  These  Algerian  ranges  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  Morocco  in  more  than  one  respect. 
They  are,  first  of  all,  lower  for  their  highest  peaks 
in  the  north  arc  only  7000  feet,  in  the  south 
only  8000  feet  in  height  at  most  and  are  also  more 
accessible.  The  individual  mountain  masses  have 
been  divided  into  sections  by  erosion  and  arc  cut 
up  by  broad  ravines  which  render  possible  the 
traffic  of  the  plateaus  with  one  another  and  with 
the  outer  world.  Nowhere  in  Algeria  are  the  moun¬ 
tains  such  obstacles  to  traffic  and  isolating  barriers 
as  in  Morocco;  and  lastly  the  two  border  ranges 
do  not  run  parallel  but  gradually  approach  one 
another  and  unite  at  last  in  the  province  of 
Constantine,  while  the  ridges  of  the  Sahara  Atlas 
combine  with  those  of  the  Tell  Atlas  and  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  North  East  of  Algeria  and 
northern  Tunisia.  In  Tunisia  the  mountain  chains 
diverge  some  to  the  cast  and  some  to  jhe  north¬ 
east,  the  river  Mcdjerda  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  two  groups.  In  the  north  extend  the 
mountains  of  Khrunir-land  covered  with  cork- 
and  Âzàn"-oak  forests:  to  these  are  joined  the 
heights  of  the  Mogod  district.  In  the  south  the 
Zeugitania  chain  runs  like  the  backbone  of  Tunisia 
with  a  continuous  scries  of  rounded  summits  and 
flattened  plans  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Tunis. 
Here  the  average  height  of  the  Atlas  decreases 
still  more.  The  Khrumir  mountains  do  not  rise 
above  3000  feet  and  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Zeugitanian  range  not  above  6300  feet  [sec  ai/^kria 
and  TUNISIA.) 

c .  The  ranges  lying  along  the  coast.  — 
These  appear  now  only  as  fragmentary  mountain 
masses  separated  from  each  other  and  scattered 
along  the  coast,  which  some  Geographers  have 
denoted  by  the  common  name  of  Sahal  (£74//)  or 
Rif  (A‘i f).  These  ranges  are  separated  from  the 
main  Atlas  system  by  a  subsidence.  Their  height 
does  not  exceed  100  feet  and  their  direction  in 
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Morocco  as  well  as  io  West  and  Central  Algeria 
is  clearly  marked  by  the  river  courses  of  the  Wed 
Jnnauen,  the  MulOya,  the  Shalif,  the  Summam  etc. 
The  valleys  running  parallel  to  the  coast  facilitate 
traffic  between  eastern  and  western  Barbary  and 
serve  as  natural  roads  not  only  for  commerce  but 
also  for  hostile  raids.  In  eastern  Algeria,  however, 
the  tertiary  formations  of  the  Sho{Ç  tableland 
have  filled  up  the  valleys  in  different  places  between 
the  coast  and  the  interior  and  rendered  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  mountains  on  the  coast  and 
the  border  chains  of  the  Shott  plateau,  occasionally, 
rather  difficult.  The  most  important  mountains  on 
the  coast  are  those  of  the  Rif  and  TrSra  districts 
of  the  Algerian  Dahra  (Zahra)  and  those  of  Great 
Kabylia.  Their  height  varies  considerably  and  ranges 
from  1300  feet  (the  Sahels  of  Algeria  and  Oran) 
to  600  feet  (Kabylia)  [sec  Morocco  and  ALGERIA.] 
Though  the  Atlas  range  may  be  called  the 
skeleton  of  North  Africa,  its  individual  parts  are 
so  very  different  from  one  another  that  one  cannot 
establish  any  general  characteristics  for  the  whole 
system.  Kvcry  one  of  the  mountain  groups  specified 
has  its  own  peculiar  character,  its  own  special 
physiognomy.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  greater 
contrast  than  between  the  huge  masses  of  the 
Moroccan  Atlas  with  their  wooded  slopes  and 
green  pastures  running  up  to  a  height  of  3500  feet 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  bare  plans  and  the  slopes 
of  the  Tell  Atlas,  cut  up  by  ravines  or  the  scarcely 
discernible  ridges  of  the  Sahara  Atlas  on  the  other. 
Within  the  same  group  the  contrasts  arc  often  no 
less  striking.  One  cannot,  for  example,  compare 
the  jagged  ridges  of  the  Lijurdjura  with  the  plateaus 
of  the  Awras  cut  up  by  deep  and  narrow  glens 
or  the  cloud-cappcd  summits  of  central  Tunisia. 
The  influence  of  the  Atlas  range  on  hydrographic 
and  climatic,  conditions  varies  considerably,  also, 
in  different  localities.  Torrents  stream  from  the 
summits  of  the  Moroccan  Atlas,  which  are  covered 
for  nine  months  with  snow,  dow'n  courses  which 
have  nothing  but  the  name  in  common  with  the 
Wadis  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  climate  also  the  Moroccan  Atlas  plays 
a  much  more  important  role  than  the  middle  or 
eastern  mountain  ranges.  The  middle  High  Atlas 
and  the  western  Anti-Atlas  shelter  the  northern 
districts  from  the  winds  from  the  desert.  It  is 
quite  the  opposite  with  the  Tell-  and  Sahara 
Atlas,  partly  on  account  of  the  ravines  penetrating 
them,  and  partly  on  account  of  thein  insignificant 
height.  On  this  account,  the  Moroccan  Tell  shows 
many  more  special  features  than  the  Algerian  Tell 
where  the  climatic  influences  of  the  Sahara  coun¬ 
teract  those  of  the  Mediterranean  sometimes  even 
down  to  the  districts  on  the  coast. 

Nevertheless  from  the  economic  and  ethnogra¬ 
phic  points  of  view  some  common  features  in  the 
whole  Atlas  system  can  be  found.  For  the  Atlas 
in  its  whole  extent  seems  to  conceal  important 
mineral  treasures  and  it  is  inhabited  for  the  greater 
part  by  Berlier  tribes.  Its  richness  in  minerals  is 
undoubted.  Iron,  copper,  lead  containing  silver, 
calamine  and  other  ores  have  been  found  in  nu¬ 
merous  places  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  The  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  these  natural  treasures  as  well  as 
the  phosphate  deposits  disseminated  throughout 
the  whole  of  eastern  and  central  Maghrib,  seems 
to  assure  Tunisia  and  Algeria  of  a  permanent 
place  among  he  richest  lands  of  the  earth  in  ores 
and  to  promise  them  a  brilliant  future.  Morocco 


appears  to  be  so  1cm  favoured.  Even  In  the  sixteenth 
century  Leo  Africanus  called  attention  to  its 
deposits  of  iron,  lead,  silver  and  antimony.  The 
preliminary  investigations  of  present-day  explorers 
seem  to  confirm  the  reputation  (for  mineral  wealth) 
of  the  soil  of  Morocco. 

Regarding  the  ethnography,  the  original  popu¬ 
lation  seems  to  have  survived  more  unmixed  in 
the  Atlas  than  in  the  plateaus  and  plains.  In  Mo¬ 
rocco  where  the  Berber  element  preponderates, 
Arab  culture,  and  with  it  the  authority  of  the 
Sharifs,  ceases  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The 
tribes  in  the  Atlas,  the  Rif  and  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Beni  Iznäsen  have  preserved  an  almost 
complete  independence  in  speech,  manners,  and 
customs  from  the  ruling  caste  in  Fez.  In  the  same 
way  in  Algeria  the  mountains  of  Träras,  Great 
Kabylia,  ol  Awräs  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the 
mountain  stock  of  the  Varsenis  (Wänshcrish)  of 
the  Zakkar,  Little  Kabylia  and  £)jabal  cAmQr  and 
in  Tunisia  the  Khrumir  district  have  remained  un¬ 
contaminated  by  the  consequences  of  the  Ililäll 
invasion.  There  the  mountains  afforded  the  Berber 
population  an  almost  inaccessible  place  of  refuge 
from  the  Arab  invaders  and  enabled  them  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  languages,  manners  and  customs  and 
until  the  possession  of  their  land  by  Europeans 
their  political  institutions  and  independence  also. 

Jt ibl iog rap hy :  see  Bibl.  to  the  Articles 

MOROCCO,  ALGERIA,  TUNISIA,  BERBERS,  AWRÄS. 

(G.  Yver.) 

ATLAS  (a.),  smooth,  level.  From  this  comes 
the  name  Atlas  for  a  certain  kind  of  silk,  quite 
unknown  in  the  Romance  languages.  Cf.  Quatremere, 
Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamlouks ,  II.  I.  p.  69. 

ATRÄBULUS.  [See  järabulüs.) 

ATREK,  a  river  forming  the  present  day  boun¬ 
dary  between  Russia  and  l’ersia.  The  name  seems 
to  appear  first  in  Hamdalläh  KazwinI  (740  =  1 359); 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  geographers  of  the 
iv.  (x.)  century.  It  rises  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Mount  Hazâr-Masdjid,  flows  through  the  districts 
of  KuCftn  and  Hudjnurd  which  have  been  Kurdish 
principalities  since  the  days  of  Shah  ‘Äbbäs  I 
(one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Khoräsän,  the 
ancient  AstabênS  or  Astanêoü  and  the  mediaeval 
Ustuwfi)  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sumbar 
(more  correctly  Sitnbär)  at  the  village  of  Cat 
or  Catli.  From  this  place  till  its  discharge  into  the 
Caspian  Sea  it  has  formed  since  1882  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  Russia  and  Persia.  At  the  village 
of  Garmkhäna  (north  of  Hudjnurd)  where  the  river 
is  spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge,  it  is  25 — 30  feet 
broad  and  2-3  feet  deep.  Below  the  village  of  Kharaki 
both  banks  are  almost  quite  uninhabited  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  huts  of  the  Turkoman  tribe 
of  Yomut  though  there  are  many  traces  of  ancient 
irrigation  canals.  Quite  recently  a  dam,  built  on 
the  Russian  bank  (at  Gadri)  has  given  its  lower 
course  a  northerly  direction,  so  that  the  southern 
river-bed  chosen  as  the  political  boundary,  is  now 
almost  quite  waterless.  The  district  watered  by 
the  lower  course  of  the  Atrek  on  the  north  side, 
was  called  Dahistän  in  the  middle  ages  (perhaps 
from  the  Dalis,  an  ancient  people).  Now  there  is 
to  be  found  there  the  ruined  town  of  Masbhad-i- 
Misrlyän,  usually  called  Mcstoryan  on  maps; 
water  was  brought  to  this  town  from  the  Atrek 
and  even  farther  from  the  Sumbor  (over  35  miles). 
Dahistän  is  said  to  have  been  settled  as  early  as 
pre-Muhammadan  times  but  Istakjirl  and  I  bn  Hawkal 
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only  mention  it  u  i  little  place  which  was  only 
of  importance  for  its  fisheries  and  as  a  refuge  for 
ships  in  stormy  weather. 

As  early  as  the  tenth  century  Mufcoddas!  (375  = 
985)  knows  Dahistän  as  a  flourishing  district,  the 
richest  in  Gurgan  with  its  capital  Akhur  and  24  vil¬ 
lages.  Above  the  gateway  of  the  chief  mosque  in  the 
ruined  city  of  Mestoryan  is  an  inscription  of  its 
builder  (photographed  and  published  by  A.  Semenow 
in  the  Zapiski  wost .  otd,  russk.  arkh •  ob&t.  xviii, 
3156),  Sultan  Muhammad  KhwJürizmshäh  (596 — 
617  =  1200—1220).  Dahistän  is  mentioned  as  a 
village  by  Hamdalläh  Kazwînl;  the  name  appears 
to  be  used  by  Abu  '1-GhizI  only  as  the  geogra¬ 
phical  designation  of  the  whole  district.  When 
civilisation  ceased  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Atrck 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  On  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  both  banks  see  especially  C.  E.  Yate, 
Khurasan  and  Sis  tan  (Edinburgh  and  London, 
X900);  on  the  ruins  of  Dahistän  the  chief  work 
is  A.  Conolly,  Journey  to  the  North  of  India 
(London,  1838)  and  in  Russian  A.  Konshin,  Elu¬ 
cidation  of  the  question  of  the  Aneient  Course  of 
the  A  mu*  Darya ,  St.  Petersburg,  1897  (contains  a 
plan  of  the  ruined  city).  (W.  Barthold.) 

ATSIZ  ».  Auak (Awak),  Turkish  emir  under 
Malik-Sj]äh  who  wrested  Ramla,  Jerusalem  and 
the  whole  of  Palestine  with  the  exception  of  As- 
calon  from  the  Fatimids  in  463  (1071).  He  then 
laid  siege  to  Damascus  in  vain  but  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  kept  harassing  the  country  round 
the  town  with  his  raids  till  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  it  in  468  (1045).  A  cam¬ 
paign  which  he  undertook  in  469  (1046)  against 
Egypt  was  not  a  success  and  some  years  later  he 
was  himself  besieged  by  the  Fatimids  in  Damas¬ 
cus.  They  withdrew,  however,  on  the  approach  of 
Tutuslj,  who  had  received  the  Governorship  of 
Syria  from  Maliksfcäh  but  he  had  Atsiz  put  to 
death  (471 — 1078)  as  fie  was  in  his  way.  The 
Turkish  name  Atsiz  was  pronounced  Aksiz  by  the 
Syrians  or  with  the  Arab  article  Ala^siz. 

Bibliography  :  lbn  al-Athir  (ed.  Tornbcrg) 
X,  46,  68,  70,  72. 

ATSIZ  b.  Muhammad  b.  AnüsutegIn, prince 
of  Khwärizm  (Khwärizmsjjäh)  succeeded  his 
father  in  this  position  in  521  or  522  (1 127-1 128) as 
vassal  of  the  Sehjjuk  Sultan  Sandjar.  He,  first  of  all, 
consolidated  his  power  by  the  conquest  of  Djand 
and  Manl^asblägh  (more  correctly  the  Turkish  Mifi- 
Kijililak,  “the  thousand  winter  dwellings”  on  the 
Caspian  Sea)  and  by  a  campaign  into  the  interior 
of  Turkistân  ;  soon  afterwards  he  declared  himself 
independent  but  was  defeated  by  Sandjar  at  Ha- 
z5rasp  in  533  (1138)  and  driven  from  the  country. 
Sandjar  appointed  his  own  nephew  Sulaimän  b. 
Muhammad  Sfiah  of  Khw'ärizm,  but  Atsiz  was  re¬ 
called  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  following  year 
and  the  prince  expelled.  In  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  Shawwäl  535  (May  H41)  Atsiz  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Sultan  and  swore  him  unchanging 
fealty  but  broke  his  pledge  in  a  few  months  when 
the  power  of  the  Sultan  had  been  broken  by  his 
defeat  in  battle  with  the  Kara-Khitai  (5  Safar 
536  =  9  Sept.  1141).  In  the  same  autumn  Atsiz 
appeared  with  his  forces  in  Khorasän  and  con¬ 
quered  Marw.  In  the  following  spring  Naisäbür 
submitted  to  him  but  immediately  after  he  was 
dispossessed  of  the  country  by  Sandjar,  in  538 
(1143-1144)  attacked  in  Khwärizm  itself  and  had 
again  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan. 


A  short  time  afterwards  he  revolted  for  the  third 
time  and  threw  the  ambassador  of  the  Sultan, 
the  poet  Adlb-Sabir,  into  the  Ämü.  In  the  month 
of  Lfiumädfi  II  542  (Nov.  1144)  Sandjar  undertook 
his  third  canpaign  against  Khwärizm,  captured 
the  town  of  Hazärasp  after  a  two  month's  siege 
and  attacked  Gurgändj;  Atsiz  submitted  to  the 
Sultan  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  office  although 
he  conducted  himself  very  indecorously  on  his 
meetiog  with  Sandjar  (Muharram  543  =  May-June 
1148).  In  548  (1153)  Sandjar  was  captured  by 
the  Ghuzz  ;  Atsiz  wished  again  to  invade  Khor&sän, 
this  time  as  a  faithful  subject  and  defeoder  of  his 
Sultan  and  demanded  that  the  important  town  of 
ÄmQ  (the  modern  tärdjüi)  should  be  handed  over 
to  him,  but  this  request  was  denied  him.  It  was 
not  till  551  (1156)  that  he  appeared  before  Nasi 
and  assured  his  sovereign,  who  had  shortly  before 
escaped  from  his  confinement,  of  his  loyalty;  he 
died  soon  after,  however,  on  the  9  Djumâdâ  11  (30 
July)  of  the  same  year  in  Khabüshän  (the  modern 
Kütän)  at  the  age  of  59. 

Bibliography :  [)juwainl,  Ta’rikAd Djahan 
Kushüi  whom  Mirkhwänd  follows  (edited  by 
Defrémery,  Paris  1842);  lbn  al-Athir  (both  here 
made  considerable  use  of  the  lost  Mas£arib  at - 
TadJarib  of  Abu  ’1-Hasan  Baihakl);  Räwandl 
( Nouv .  mélanges  orientaux  Paris  1886);  Recueil 
de  textes  relatifs  a  Vhistoire  des  Seldjoucides 
(ed.  Houtsma),  Vol.  II.  On  the  struggles  between 
Atsiz  and  Sandjar  sec  the  state  documents  of 
both  combatants  in  Barthold's  Turkestan  w 
epohhu  mongolsk  nashestw,  Pt.  I,  quoted  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Institute  for  Oriental  Lan¬ 
guages  in  St.  Petersburg.  (W.  Barthold.) 
cATTÄBl  (a.),  nomen  relativum  from  'Attäb, 
after  which  a  quarter  of  Baghdad  bore  the  name 
alEAttâbiya.  A  certain  kind  of  carpet  which  was 
manufactured  there  was  hence  called  cAttabi  and 
this  name  has  passed  into  the  languages  of 
Europe  in  various  forms.  (French:  tabis,  English: 
taby\  Spanish,  Portughesc,  Italian:  tabi\  Dutch: 
tabvn.  Cf.  Dozy  Supplément  s.  v.). 

<ATT*R  (a.),  druggist.  The  Persian  poet 
FarId  al-DIn  AnU  HAmid  Muhammad  11.  IbrAiiIm 
was  known  by  this  name.  Little  is  known  with 
certainty  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life;  even 
the  year  of  his  death  is  variously  given  as  589, 
597,  619,  627  an  1  632;  it  appears  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  still  alive  in  618  90  that  the 
date  627  (1230)  preferred  by  Dawlatshah,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  correct  one;  but  that  he  was  born  as 
this  author  states,  in  513  (1119)  and  taken  pris¬ 
oner  and  slain  by  the  Mongols  is  hardly  to  be 
accepted.  What  else  is  related  of  his  career  is  also 
of  a  legendary  nature,  for  the  works  of  the  poet, 
the  only  reliable  source,  yield  very  little  informa¬ 
tion.  cA;tär  has  not  like  almost  all  his  fellow 
poets,  —  and  this  is  greatly  to  his  honour  —  left 
behind  him  any  panegyrics  from  which  various 
data  might  be  derived.  Here  and  there  he  has 
scattered  throughout  his  poems  a  few  personal  re¬ 
miniscences.  From  these  it  is  evident  that  he  spent 
13  years  in  his  youth  in  Mashhad  and  occupied 
himself  for  39  years  in  collecting  the  poems  and 
prose  writings  of  devout  Sufis  and  also  that  he 
was  born  in  Nishäpür  and  settled  there  after  many 
wanderings.  His  name  cAttär  refers  to  the  fact 
that  like  his  father  he  was  a  dealer  in  drugs  and 
followed  the  calling  of  a  medical  man. 

cAttär  wrote  a  great  deal,  according  to  his  own 
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statement  about  40  works  containing  202,060  ver¬ 
ses.  Among  bis  prose  writings  are  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  Tadhkirat  al-Awliyü*,  edited  by  Nicholson 
(London  and  Leiden,  1905 — 1907)  his  most  im¬ 
portant  as  well  as  most  voluminous  work.  His 
poetical  works  are  likewise  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  Çûfism.  The  best  known  is  the  short  PandnUmah 
edited  and  translated  into  French  by  Silvestre  de 
Sacy  (1819)  (repeatedly  printed  in  the  East).  More 
extensive  is  the  poem  M antik  al-'fair  edited  by 
Garcin  de  Tossy  (1857)  and  likewise  translated 
into  French  (1863);  a  lithographed  edition  of  his 
complete  works  (Kulliyat)  appeared  at  Lucknow 
in  1877  and  there  arc  similar  editions  of  single  poems. 
The  titles  of  his  writings  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
under-mentioned  works  though  the  best  account 
of  them  and  of  'Attar’s  biography  is  to  be  found 
in  the  introduction  (in  Persian)  by  MlrzÄ  Muham¬ 
mad  Kazwtol  to  Nicholson’s  edition  of  the  Tatf/i- 
kirat  at-Awliya. 

Bibliography.  cAwff,  Lu  bub  al-Albâb  (cd. 
Browne)  II,  337  AT.;  Dawlatdiàh,  Tadhkirat  at - 
SâiParâ1  (cd.  JJrownc),  p.  X  57  ft.  ;  the  catalogues 
of  Manuscripts  by  Ricu,  Ft  hé,  Sprenger,  Stewart 
etc.;  Kthé,  Grundriss  der  iranischen  Philologie , 
II  284  f.;  Horn,  Gesrh.  der  fers.  I Alter.  158  f.; 
JJrownc,  A  Literary  History  of  Persia ,  II  581  ff. 
ak-'ATTAR,  Hasan  n.  Muhammad,  A  ra b  sty¬ 
list  and  theologian,  born  in  Cairo  in  1180 
(1766),  was  at  first  his  father's  assistant  and  studied 
at  the  Azhar.  Iaitcr  he  travelled  in  Syria  and 
Turkey  but  finally  returned  to  his  native  town 
where  he  took  up  the  position  of  editor  of  the 
state  gazette  af-wakU*ï  al-misrlya,  founded  by  Mu¬ 
hammad  'All  in  1244  (1828).  Three  years  later, 
however,  he  was  appointed  Kcctor  of  the  Azhar- 
Madrasa.  lie  died  cither  in  1250  (1834)  or  1254 
(1838).  His  Arabic  guide  to  letter  writing  IntpfV 
aNA((Ur  was  repeatedly  printed  in  Cairo  (1270, 
1297,  1300)  and  in  Bombay  (1302).  His  com¬ 
mentary  to  the  al-Mukaddama  al-Azhariya  fi 
VZ in  aNArabiya  has  likewise  been  printed  (Ilûlftk, 
1284,  C  airo,  1291). 

Bibliography.  'All  Pallia  Mubarak,  al» 
Khi  (at  al-djaJidii  IV,  38  ff.  ;  Brockelmann,  Geseh. 
der  arab.  Litter.  II,  473. 

ATTOCK  (Atak),  capital  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  founded  in  1894,  in  the  Rawalpindi 
division  of  the  Punjuh  (Pundjiib).  The  district, 
which  has  an  area  of  4022  square,  miles,  had 
464,430  inhabitants  in  1 90 1  of  whom  over  90% 
were  Muhammadans.  The  fort  of  Attock  which 
stands  on  the  Indus  was  built  by  Akbar  in  991 
(1583)  who  called  it  Atak- 1  Jan  Kras. 

Bibliography :  Imperial  Gazetteer  VI, 
131—138  (new  edition);  Cunningham  in  the 
Archaeological  Survey  of  India  II,  93;  Elliot, 
History  of  India ,  Index  s.  v.  Atak-Bcnarcs . 

(J.  Horovitz.) 

A'ÜDHU  BI  ’LLAH  (a.)  =  I  take  refuge  with 
Allah  (See  ta'awwuph.] 

AURANGZlB.  [Sec  awrahgzCb.] 

AURES.  [See  AWJtXs.] 

AVENPACE.  [Sec  ihn  liXitfiaJA.) 

AVENZOAR.  [See  ihn  zuhk.) 

AVERROES.  [See  jbn  rusijd.] 

AVICENNA.  [See  ihn  sInA.J 
AWAPH.  [Sec  oupjj.] 

'AWÄmULA.  [See  'AwmiiLLA.] 

'AWÄLIJf  (sg.  'Awlafcl,  Beduin  Mawwelek  and 
Mawlc^I),  dynastic  name  of  a  group  of  tribes 


in  South  Arabia.  Their  country  is  bounded  in  the 
South  by  the  Arabian  sea,  in  the  West  by  DatbTna 
(in  the  southern  part),  by  the  land  of  the  Awldtl 
(in  the  centre)  and  by  that  of  the  Razftz  (in  the 
northern  part);  in  the  Northwest  by  the  Kasftb 
(Gazfib),  in  the  Northeast  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  East  by  the  land  of  the  upper  Wâfyidl  and  in 
the  lower  (southern)  part  of  the  East  by  the  land 
of  the  Qhiäbi  (HhiCbi).  The  whole  country  of  the 
'Awalik  falls  into  two  divisions  :  I.  The  country  of  the 
upper  'Awalik.  2.  The  country  of  the  lower  'AwSlik. 

1.  The  territory  of  the  Upper  'Awälik  consists 
in  the  mnin  of  three  large  plateaus:  Marjcba  (the 
eastern  part  only)  in  the  South,  Nisab  (Ansâb)  to 
the  northeast  of  Martha  and  Habt  (with  its  salt¬ 
mines)  in  the  northwest.  The  largest  wadi  is  the 
Wadi  'Abadän.  The  climate  is  tropical  and  the 
ground  fertile  and  produces  wheat,  maize,  tobacco 
and  indigo.  The  chief  town  is  Nisab  (Ansäb)  with 
about  2000  inhabitants  (including  several  hundred 
Jews);  it  contains  many  palaces,  fortresses  and  a 
large  mosque.  The  southeastern  part  of  the  upper 
'Awalik  is  ruled  by  its  own  chief  who  is  only 
dependent  on  the  Sultan  of  the  upper  'Awalik  in 
external  matters.  He  has  his  court  at  Yaühbum 
(Yeshbum),  a  town  with  about  1000  inhabitants 
(including  several  families  of  Jews)  containing 
several  mosques  and  fort-like  houses.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  country  of  the  upper  'Awalik  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  tribe  of  Mahadjir  in 
the  North  (whence  the  name  Ard  al-Mahädjir  for 
the  nothern  part  of  the  upper  Awalik),  and  in  the 
South  (Yeshl  urn)  to  the  Ma'n  tribes  (among  these 
are  the  Madhidj  of  Hamdani)  who  are  mostly 
independent  (Kabä’il);  they  are  fond  of  fighting 
and  enlist  in  great  numbers  for  service  in  the 
East  Indies. 

2.  The  country  of  the  lower  'Awalik  consists  of 

the  great  plateau  of  Monka'  in  the  East;  the 
remainder  is  }>arUy  highland  and  partly  lowland. 
The  largest  wadi  in  this  barren  coastland  is  the 
Wadi  Ah  war  (Hauwar)  which  is  almost  always 
dry.  By  this  river  dwells  the  tribe  of  Ba  Kazim; 
for  the  most  part  they  arc  subject  to  the  Sultan 
who  levies  taxes  on  and  exercises  jurisdiction 
over  them.  Another,  quite  different  tribe,  the 
Kumüsb,  inhabits  the  plateau  of  Monka'  and  is 
independent  (Kaba^il).  The  capital  and  residence 
of  the  Sultan  is  Ahwar  (Hauwar).  Cf.  Maltzan, 
Reise  nach  Südarabien  (Braunschweig,  1873),  pp. 
239 — 251  and  Landberg,  Notes  préliminaires  sur 
les  tribus  du  pays  libre  de  Vafina  et  du  Sultanat 
des  cAwâliq  supérieurs  etc.  (in  Arabica ,  iv.  Lei¬ 
den,  1897),  pp.  39—54*  (J.  Schleifer.) 

'AWARip  AÇÔESI  or  Wirgüsi.  The  name 
of  a  direct  tax  which  has  been  levied  in  most  of 
the  provinces  of  Turkey.  This  impost  belonged  to 
that  class  of  public  burdens  which  arc  known  as 
voluntary  taxes  (  Takalif-i-Urfiya )  in  opposition 
to  those  laid  down  in  the  Shcrfat  (  Takalif»i»ihar - 
clya).  This  tax  with  the  others  in  the  same  category 
was  abolished  with  the  reforms  instituted  in  1 255 
(1834)  and  replaced  by  a  single  tax  (wirgli). 

Opinions  differ  regarding  the  adjustment  and 
application  of  this  tax;  what  complicates  matters 
is  that  the  practice  in  administrating  the  very 
numerous  taxes  differed  considerably  in  the  various 
provinces  of  Turkey  and  that  the  word  ' Awarid 
was  applied  in  a  general  way  to  denote  several 
quite  distinct  extraordinary  levies. 

The  Hungarian  historian  Franz  Salamon  says 
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in  his  work  cited  below  that  during  the  Turkish 
rule,  by  *Awärij  which  was  called  “statute  labour” 
was  understood  such  special  services  as  unpaid 
labour  (Slav,  robot),  as  fortifications  and  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  relays  of  horses  and  fodder  to  an  army 
marching  through  the  district. 

According  to  some  Turkish  authorities  the  tax, 
introduced  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Selim  111  and 
called  ‘AwSrif  Aklesi  (Wirgilsi),  was  levied  at  most, 
once  every  four  or  five  years  on  every  20  afc£e 
and  its  yield  was  used  for  the  defrayal  of  expenditure 
on  public  necessities  (Masärif-i-baladlya).  The 
modern  Turkish  financier  Sulaimfin  SQdf  thinks  on 
the  other  hand,  after  examining  the  records  on  the 
subject  that  those  houses  which  according  to  the 
registers  of  taxation  were  liable  to  'Awaritf  were 
noted  and  bound  to  pay  certain  dues  in  money 
or  kind.  A  fixed  part  of  these  payments  was  ear¬ 
marked  for  local  purposes  and  the  remainder  handed 
over  to  the  authorities.  In  some  districts  at  any 
rate,  the  cAwüritl-ak'ïe  appears  to  have  consisted 
in  demanding  a  money  payment  in  place  of  the 
boatmen  (Kilrckfci)  who  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  naval  arsenal  one  from  each  8  to  10  houses. 
Documents  found  in  the  archives  at  Sarajevo  sup¬ 
port  this  hypothesis.  According  to  Sulaiman  Stull 
it  was  the  custom  to  send  officers  {Muba$Jiir) 
from  the  capital  to  collect  and  hand  over  the 
proceeds. 

Bibliography :  Frans  Salamon,  Ungarn 
im  Zeitalter  der  Türkenherrschaft  (transi,  by 
G.  lurany,  Leipzig,  1887)  p.  82;  Sulaimfin  Sfidl, 
Defteri  muktafid  (Constant.,  1307),  i.  78  (2. 
edition);  The  collection  of  türkis  h  taxes  (MSS. 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  N°.  82).  (J.  Krcsmarik.) 

cAWÄRIp  WAffFI.  By  this  term  is  understood 
a  Wal^f  foundation  whose  receipts  were  devoted  to 
the  defrayal  of  extravrdinary  or  periodic  require¬ 
ments  of  a  village  or  quarter  of  a  town  {Ma ha l la) 
as  for  example  such  wafcf  as  those  which  were 
founded  for  the  burial  of  paupers  who  had  died 
In  the  district,  for  the  support  of  persons  incapable 
of  earning  their  own  living  and  also  for  repairing 
the  streets  or  for  bringing  in  a  water  supply. 

Bibliography,  ‘Omar  Hi!  ml,  Jthâf  al  A  Uilüf 
fl  Ahkam  al-Awkaf  (Const.,  1 307)  §  36. 

(J.  Krcsmarik). 

ài/AWÂÇIM  (a.,  “defences,  fortifications”)  the 
region  of  fortifications,  the  radius  of  the  Syrian- 
Asia  Minor  boundary  which  from  the  time  ofcOmar 
separated  the  dominion  of  the  Caliph  from  that 
of  the  Emperor.  At  first  the  two  hostile  states  sought 
to  keep  one  another  off  by  turning  a  fairly  wide 
stretch  of  country  into  a  desert.  This  unclaimed, 
waste  zone  was  called  nl- Da  wähl  i.  e.  ‘the  outer 
part,  the  outer  land’  (Cf.  'fabari  cd.  de  Goeje, 
ii.  1317;  Ihn  al-Athlr.  ed.  Tornb.,  iv.  250).  Later, 
though  still  in  the  time  of  the  Umaiyads,  the 
Arabs  began  to  gain  a  footing  there  and  to  rebuild 
as  fortresses  various  towns  destroyed  and  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  Greeks  besides  erecting  blockhouses 
to  strengthen  the  line  of  fortification.  The  most 
important  points,  strategically,  were  JarsQs,  Adbana, 
al-Masstsa  (Mopsuestia),  Mar'ash  and  Malaga  (Ma- 
lafiya),  which  were  ail  situated  at  the  intersections 
of  military  roads  or  at  the  entrances  to  mountain 
passes.  Even  down  to  the  days  of  the  first  ‘Abbfisids 
this  border  district  was  incorporated  in  the  most 
northern  of  the  five  Djunds  (military  divisions)  in¬ 
to  which  the  Arabs  had  divided  Syria  for  admi¬ 


nistrative  purposes  after  Its  conquest,  namely  the 
Djund  of  Kinnasrln.  But  as  after  the  time  of  al- 
Mansttr  this  Qjund  attained  too  great  a  compass 
by  a  considerable  advancing  of  the  frontier  HftrQn 
al-R&shld  resolved  in  1 70  (786)  to  separate  the 
marches  from  Ejund  Kinnasrln  and  to  raise  them 
to  the  rank  of  an  independent  jurisdiction  under 
the  name  of  £>jund  al-cAwüsira  or  briefly  al-'Awäsim, 
a  precautionary  measure  which  at  that  time  and 
later  proved  itself  eminently  suitable  for  the  effec- 
tual  barricading  of  the  frontier.  This  new  pro¬ 
vince  comprised  the  whole  district  of  Antäkiya 
nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  in  the  South¬ 
west  and  to  Halab  (Aleppo)  and  Manbidj  in  the 
Southeast  and  all  the  country  northwards  to  the 
Byzantine  boundary. 

Even  in  quite  early  times  a  distinction  was 
made  within  the  ‘military  marches’  between  the 
inner  (southern)  borderlands,  the  cAwäsim  in  the 
narrower  sense  and  the  outer  (northern  and  north¬ 
eastern)  strip  of  land,  the  ThughOr  =  xXujoGpas 
{Thughür  plur.  of  Thaghr  fissure,  then  boundary) 
also  called  Thughflr  al-Isläm,  the  real  girdle  of 
fortifications  on  the  border.  About  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century  this  ran  (according  to  al-Istakhri) 
from  Awläs  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  past  jarsiis, 
Adhana,  Massïsa,  Zibatra,  Marcasfi  Malat  y  a,  Hisa 
MansQr  to  Sumaisa;  (Samosata)  on  the  Euphrates 
and  then  along  the  west  bank  of  this  river  south¬ 
wards  to  Bâlis  (Barbai issus).  The  Imrder  line  there¬ 
fore  followed  as  a  rule  the  course  of  the  ranges 
of  the  Taurus  and  the  Antitaurus.  The  ThughOr 
are  again  often  subdivided  into  the  Syrian  and 
Mesopotamian;  by  the  former  is  understood  the 
western  part  of  the  cordon  of  fortifications,  the 
district  containing  the  important  passes  between 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  (with  Mar^ash  as  chief  town) 
while  places  on  the  border  line  east  of  Mar'a^h 
were  classed  to  the  Mesopotamian  group.  Strictly 
speaking  however  the  name  is  applied  only  to 
places  in  Syria;  the  description  of  certain  akttaoCpsu 
as  Mesopotamian  arose,  according  to  the  Arab 
writers,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  garri¬ 
sons  there  were  recruited  from  volunteers  from 
I^jazlra. 

The  district  of  the  ‘ThughOr’  had  no  common 
capital;  the  most  important  place  in  it  was  Malatya. 
Manbidj  was  at  first  reckoned  the  centre  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  cAwäsim  and  later  An(&- 
kiya  where  the  Muhammadan  govefnor  resided; 
the  ‘ThughOr’  were  for  the  most  part  also  under 
him,  the  remainder  being  regarded  by  the  Arab 
geographers  sometimes  as  a  quite  independent 
district  and  sometimes  as  a  subdivision  of  the 
Ujund  al-\Awasim.  Besides  the  towns  already 
mentioned  the  following  deserve  to  be  note<f 
as  belonging  to  the  military  boundary:  Baghräs, 
Bayäs,  Dulük  (Doliche),  Iskandanya  (Iskandarün, 
Alexandrctta),  Kürus  (Cyrrhus),  Ra'bän  and  Ttzln. 
The  province  of  ‘AwSsim  was  organised  on  mili¬ 
tary  lines  byllOrQn  al-Kashld;  all  important  points 
were  held  by  standing  garrisons  and  numerous 
new  border  forts  and  blockhouses  erected. 

The  history  of  these  Arabian  marches  reflects 
the  changing  phases  of  the  great  struggle  between 
the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  Caliphate  for  the 
mastery  in  East  and  South  Asia  Minor.  There  is 
scarcely  a  land  more  soaked  in  blood  than  this, 
where  every  foot  of  land  was  fought  for  repeatedly 
and  bitterly.  Under  the  early  ‘'Abbäsids  incur¬ 
sions  into  the  hostile  Greek  territory  (the  so-called 
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Summer-cam p  signs’  )  from  the  cAwäMm-district 
were  organised  every  summer,  considerable  bodies 
of  troops  being  often  called  out  who  always  re¬ 
turned  with  rich  booty  and  a  considerable  train 
of  prisoners. 

Through  these  constant  raids  and  devastating  in¬ 
cursions  the  marches  very  often  became  much  depo¬ 
pulated.  When  the  Caliphs  for  their  protection  and 
to  strengthen  the  Muslim  population  settled  there, 
several  times  brought  people  from  distant  provinces 
of  their  kingdom  hither,  the  old  population  of 
the  country  gradually  changed  to  a  varied  mixture 
of  immigrant  or  imported  elements.  Among  the 
latter  were  Christian  Arab  tribes  {mus  tac riba  : 
Tabarf,  ii,  1 185,  1194),  Slavs,  Persians,  Mardaits, 
Sayllbidja  and  ZutJ.  The  Christian  Mardaits  whose 
origin  is  unknown  were  originally  active  on  the 
Byzantine  side  but  were  taken  over  into  the 
Arab  service  as  frontier  guards  under  Walld  1. 
The  apparently  Turkish  tribe  of  the  Sayäbidja 
[q.  v.]  was  settled  in  Antftkiya  and  the  Cilicia* 
passes.  Large  numbers  of  the  Zut;  [q.  v.],  an 
Indian  people  (Hindu:  lijatt)  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  conqueror  of  India,  Muljammad  b.  al-Kasiin 
with  great  herds  of  buffalo  to  South  Babylonia, 
were  sent  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Vazld  11  to  the 
Cilician  border  and  particulary  to  al-Massfsa  (Mop- 
sucstia).  By  the  introduction  of  thousands  of  these 
buffaloes  with  their  accompaniment  of  Zutt  herds* 
men  al-Walfd  I  sought  to  combat  the  plague  of 
lions  which  was  becoming  so  serious  in  the  deserted 
valleys  in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  Antioch.  From 
this  period  dates  the  abundant  supply  of  buf¬ 
faloes  in  these  districts  (cf.  also  M.  Hartmann, 
Das  LiwU  Haleb ,  1894,  p.  71).  In  the  end  al- 
Mu'tasim  removed  a  large  colony  of  the  Zu(t  to 
Ain  Zarbft  [q.  v.];  cf.  Ibn  al-Atfjlr,  vi.  311; 
Eragtn .  hist .  Arab .  (cd.  de  Goeje),  ii.  473. 

From  the  time  of  al-WalLik  (842 — 847)  the 
Byzantine  troops  pressed  the  Arabs  farther  and 
farther  back;  the  Hamdänid  Saif  al-Dawla  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  in 
defending  the  military  marches  against  the  arch¬ 
enemy  successfully  but  his  success  was  only  tem¬ 
porary.  In  353  (964)  and  354  (965)  al-MassIsa, 
Adljana  and  Tarsils,  l°nK  the  strongest  points  in 
the  line  of  defence,  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  and  were  turned  by  them  into  fortresses 
against  the  Muslims.  Subsequently  the  district  of 
cAwHsim  was  merged  in  the  principality  of  Antioch 
which  had  arisen  with  the  help  of  the  Crusaders; 
parts  of  it  also  passed  under  the  sway  of  the 
kings  of  Little  Armenia  {Hi lad  at-Sls)  who  resided 
In  Sis.  With  these  territorial  changes  the  hitherto 
independent  position,  for  political  and  admini¬ 
strative  purposes,  of  the  North  Syrian  and  Asia 
Minor  borderlands  ceased  to  exist. 

Bibliography :  Bclädhori  (ed.  de  Goeje), 
p.  132,  144—152,  162—171,  193;  Bibl .  Gcogr . 
Arab,  (cd.  ed  Goeje),  passim;  Ya^öt,  Mtfÿam 
(ed.  Wüstcnf.),  i.  927  ff.;  ÜI.  741  ff.;  Abu 
’1-FidlP  (cd.  Kcinaud  and  de  Slanc),  p.  226, 
233  f.;  al-DimisJ]^  (cd.  Mehren),  p.  192,  214; 
le  Strange,  Pale  stifte  under  the  Moslems  (1890), 
p.  25 — 27,  36 — 38,  42,  45  f.;  the  same,  The 
Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge, 
1905),  P*  128;  K.  Kitter,  Erdkunde ,  xvii.  1024  f., 
1636;  G.  Frey  tag,  Seleeta  ex  hist,  Halebi  (Paris, 
1819),  p.  49;  A.  v.  Kremer,  Kulturgesch,  des 
Orients  unter  den  Chalifen ,  i,  239 — 345, 348 — 
351  ;  A.  Muller,  Der  Islam  im  Morgen  und 


Abendland^  J,  4**,  539,  574?  SmImu,  in  the 

Sits.-Ber,  der  Berlin .  Akeid^  1892,  p.  319,  325, 

327  ;  J.  Wellhausen,  in  the  Nachr.  der  G'àtting. 

Gesellsch,  d.  Wissenseh n  1901,  p.  415,429,431. 

(Streck.) 

AWDAGHOST  (or  Awdaojuosht),  an  ancient 
town  in  N.  W.  Africa  which  has  quite  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  According  to  BakrI  it 
was  situated  between  the  land  of  the  negroes  and 
Sidjilm&sso,  distant  about  51  days  journey  from 
the  latter  oasis  and  15  from  Ghana:  according  to 
Barth's  hypothesis  it  lay  between  long.  io°  and 
11°  w.  of  Greenwich  and  between  18°  and  19° 
north.,  not  far  from  Ksar  and  Barka,  that  is  to 
say  S.  W.  of  the  military  station  of  Tidjika  in 
French  Mauretania. 

We  have  only  a  few  scanty  notices  of  this  town  ; 
it  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  trading  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  ZenSga  (Sanhadja)  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ghana.  About  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  when  the  ZenSga  had  con¬ 
quered  a  large  part  of  Gbäna,  Awdaghost  was 
the  capital  of  a  powerful  tribe.  From  350 — 360 
(961 — 971)  they  had  a  SanhSdja  prince,  Tin 
Yerutan,  as  their  ruler  who  numbered  over  twenty 
negro  kings  among  his  vassals  and  whose  kingdom 
measured  60  days'  journey  in  length  and  breadth. 
In  the  following  century  lbn  Yäsln,  founder  of 
the  Alinoravid  sect,  attacked  Awdaghost,  stormed 
the  town,  plundered  it  and  massacred  the  inha¬ 
bitants  (446  =  1054-1055).  After  this  the  ZenSga 
power  declined.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Sussu  invaded  the  country  and  drove 
out  the  Zcnaga  or  made  them  tributary. 

In  the  time  of  al-Bakri  Awdaghost  was  still  a 
flourishing  town.  Its  considerable  population  con¬ 
sisted  of  Maghrib  Arabs  and  allied  peoples  from 
the  province  of  Ifrfkiya,  of  Berbers  (Bcrkadjenna, 
Lowâta,  Zenata,  Nefüsa  and  especially  Nefzäwa)  and 
of  courses  of  negroes  also.  The  town,  surrounded 
by  orchards  and  palmgroves,  contained  schools,  mos¬ 
ques,  splendid  public  buildings,  handsome  houses, 
busy  markets.  It  had  an  important  trade  in  corn 
and  fruit  from  Muhammadan  countries,  in  amber 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  cloths,  copper  wares 
and  brocades.  Payments  were  made  in  gold-dust. 
By  the  time  of  IdrlsI  its  decline  was  evident.  The 
population  had  dwindled  away,  the  commerce  was 
unimportant  and  camel-breeding  formed  the  only 
means  of  livelihood  of  the  inhabitants.  The  com¬ 
plete  downfall  of  the  town  is  no  doubt  connected 
with  the  ultimate  break-up  of  the  Zcnfita  power. 

Bibli ogra p  hy  :  BakrI,  Discretion  de  PAfri • 
que  septentrionale  (transi.  G.  de  Slane),  p.  349 
et  seq,\  IdrlsI  (ed.  Dozy  and  de  Goeje)  trans., 
p.  34.;  Barth,  Reisen  und  Entdeckungen ,  Vol. 
iv.  Appendix  iv.  (after  the  Ta'rikà  aHSüdän  of 
ftl-SaMl).  (G.  Yver.) 

cAWßliILLA  (sing.  cAwdhalI,  pl.  ‘Awädhila, 
in  Hamdani,  BanQ  Awd;  according  to  Sprenger, 
Die  alte  Geogr .  Arabiens ,  p.  206,  269,  identical 
with  the  Oufovot  of  l'tolctny  and  the  Autaridae 
of  Pliny),  a  South  Arabian  tribe.  Their  territory, 
lying  between  the  land  of  the  Yäfica  and  that 
of  the  cAwfilik,  is  for  the  most  part  highland 
and  crossed  by  a  great  range,  the  I>jebel  Kawr 
(Kor)  often  also  called  Zahir  (Daher).  Of  the 
Wadis  that  rise  in  the  Djebel  Kawr  the  W.  YcrSmls 
(Jerames)  is  the  best  watered.  The  climate  is  tro¬ 
pical  and  the  ground  very  fertile  ;  the  chief  product 
is  honey.  The  chief  town  is  Gbudr  (Löder)  with 
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several  hundred  inhabitants  (including  several 
Jewish  families)  a  large  market  and  the  palace  of 
the  Sultan  who  lives  here.  The  largest  town  is 
Zfthir  (Daher)  with  about  a  thousand  inhabitants 
(including  several  hundred  Jews)  and  a  flourishing 
trade.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ^wä&hUaland  are 
for  the  most  part  independent  free  tribes  (Kabi’il) 
who  only  obey  the  Sultan  in  case  of  war.  Cf. 
especially  Maltzan,  Reise  nach  Südarabien  (Braun¬ 
schweig,  1873),  p.  275—282,  and  I.andberg,  No¬ 
tes  préliminaires  sur  les  tribus  du  pays  libre  de 
Da  Cm  a  et  du  Sultanat  des  c Awâliq  supérieurs  etc. 
(in  Arabica  iv,  Leiden,  1897),  p.  54,  note. 

(J.  SCHI. EIFER.) 

AWEJ  (a.),  Arabicised  from  the  Persian  Awg. 
Awiij  and  Hadid  denote  in  Astronomy  the  Apsides. 

AWDJILA, a  Tripolitan  oasis  situated  150 
miles  south-south  west  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Gabes  and  1 52  miles  cast-north-east  of  Murzuk  and 
distant  about  60  hours  journey  from  Benghazi. 
Ibn  Haw^al  describes  it  as  a  small  town  which 
had  just  shortly  before  been  incorporated  in  the 
province  of  Barka  and  makes  particular  mention 
of  its  richness  in  date-palms  (lbn  Hawkal,  transi, 
by  de  Slanc,  Journ.  As .,  Scries  3,  xiii.  163). 
A  century  later  it  is  mentioned  by  al-Bakrl  as  a 
thickly  populated  town  with  bazaars  and  several 
mosques  and  he  adds  that  Awdjila  is  really  the 
name  of  the  district,  the  name  of  the  town  !>cing 
Arzaklya  (Bakrl,  Descr.  de  P  Afrique  Septcnt.  transi, 
by  de  Slane,  p.32).  Today  as  in  al-Bakn’s  time  the 
name  Awdjila  denotes  a  whole  group  of  oases,  viz.  Aw¬ 
djila  (15  miles  long,  2  miles  broad),  lJjälo(i5  miles 
long,  8  miles  broad  with  extensive  tracts  of  desert  and 
sandhills  between  palmgroves),  Batofl  or Battifal  Wa¬ 
di  and  lastly,  a  day's  journey  eastward,  Le^kerresh. 
These  various  oases  contain  about  200,000  date- 
palms  of  which  40,000  are  in  Awdjila  and  400,000  in 
Djàlo.The  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  400  are 
settled  in  Awdjila  and  600  in  Ljälo,  fall  into 
three  classes:  1.  the  AwdjiU,  of  Berber  descent 
and  language  live  chiefly  in  Awdjila  and  the 
little  market  town  of  Lebbo  in  the  oasis  of 
DjSlo  and  are  farmers,  gardeners,  saltmakers  and 
caravan  leaders;  2.  the  Modjabra,  Arabic-speaking 
Berbers,  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  al-Arcg 
in  the  oasis  of  E>j5lo,  are  traders  and  have  the 
reputation  of  being  particularly  honest;  3.  the 
Zöiya,  an  Arab  tribe  which  has  settled  in  Lesh- 
kerre^.  All  these  stocks  however  are  considerably 
mixed  with  negro  blood.  For  administrative  pur¬ 
poses  Awdjila  belongs  to  the  l’ashalik  of  Ben¬ 
ghazi;  in  matters  of  religion  however  the  oasis 
is  under  the  influence  of  the  SenüsTya  and  on 
that  account  is  very  inaccessible  to  Europeans. 
Only  four  explorers  have  as  yet  entered  it:  Horne- 
mann  (1798),  Pacho  (1825),  I.  Hamilton  (1852)  and 
Beurmann  (1862). 

Bibliography :  Pacho,  Relation  (Tun  voy¬ 
age  dans  la  Marmarique  et  la  Cyrénaïque  et  les 
Oasis  (C  Awdjila  et  Maradéh  (Paris,  1827); 
Rohlfs,  Von  Tripolis  nach  Alexandrien ,  Bd.  II: 
Beurmann  in  Petermann'  s  Mitteilungen ,  Ergiin • 
iitngs heft  8,  p.  68;  Reclus,  Géogr.  unir .,  xi. 

33  et  seq .  (G.  Yver.) 

cAWFl,  Muhammad  b.  Muhammad,  Persian  man 
of  letters,  who  prided  himself  on  being  des¬ 
cended  from  ‘Abd  al-Rahmfin  1).  cAwf  [q.  v.]  (whence 
the  name  cAwft).  When  and  where  cAwfï  was  born 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty  but  this 
much  is  certain  that  he  spent  his  early  years  in 


BukbffrI  and  the  other  towns  of  Kborffsln  till 
the  Mongol  invasion  carried  him  into  India.  Here 
he  was  received  at  the  court  of  Sultan  Nlstr  al- 
Dln  KabSdja  and  composed  for  his  Vizier  cAin 
al-Mulk  Husain  al-Asb'arl  the  oldest  Persian  7Vs- 
kira  (  Tadhkira ),  that  has  been  preserved  to  us 
which  bears  the  title  of  LubUb  al-AlbUb.  After 
the  death  of  the  Sultan  in  625  (1228)  he  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  victorious  lltutmish  [q.  ▼.] 
and  dedicated  to  him  his  famous  collection  of 
anecdotes,  the  DjâmP  al-HikUyât ,  which  he  had 
already  begun  to  write  under  instructions  from 
Nfcdr  al-Dln.  He  probably  died  soon  after  in 
Delhi  but  the  exact  date  is  unknown. 

Bibliography x  Muhammad  ‘Awfl,  LubUb 
al-Albâb  (ed.  Browne);  Persian  introduction  by 
Mlrzä  Muhammed  Kazwlnl;  Browne,  A  Literary 
History  of  Persia ,  ii.  477  et  seq. 

AI.-AW1JAD  (properly  al-Malik  al-Awhad), 
Nadjm  ai.-DIn  AiyCb  11.  al-cAdil,  an  AiyGbid, 
received  from  his  father  the  governorship  of  Maiyft- 
ffirikdn  and  a  few  adjoining  towns.  A  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  the  town  of  Khilfit  under  his 
sway  failed  (603=  1206-1207).  He  was  successful 
however  in  the  following  year  but  it  was  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  maintained  his  hold 
there  against  the  Georgians.  Indeed  his  rule  did 
not  last  long,  for  he  died  soon  after  in  607  (1210- 
1211)  and  left  his  territory  to  his  brother  al- 
Ashraf  [q  v.]. 

Bibliography  x  Ibn  al-Athïr  (ed.  Tornbcrg), 
xii.  103  et  seq .;  Makrlzï,  Histoire  cP  Egypte 
(Transi,  by  Blochet)  p.  290,  note,  296. 
AWIJADI,  Rukn  al-I)in,  a  Persian  poet 
who  died  in  (1337)  at  Marägha.  He  had  taken 
the  pen-name  of  Awhadi  in  honour  of  his 
teacher  Awhad  al-Dln  Kerman!  who  himself  was  a 
famous  Soft  and  poet  (cf.  Kazwlnl  on  him,  ed. 
Wiistenf.  ii.  164  et  seq.).  Awhadi  left  behind  him 
a  Diwan  of  10,000  verses  but  he  is  best  known 
by  the  mystic  poem  Djam-l  Djem  (the  goblet  of 
E>jem).  He  also  composed  a  Deh-Namah. 

B ib liogr a p hyx  DawlatghSh  (ed.  Browne), 
p.  210  et  seq.  ;  Ethé  in  the  Grundriss  der  iratt. 
Philologie ,  ii.  et  seq . 

AWÇÂF  (A.),  plur.  of  Wakf  (q.  v.]. 

AWÇÂT  (A.),  plur.  of  Wakt  [q.  v.]. 

‘AWL  (a),  in  Muslim  legal  works  is  a  certain 
method  of  reducing  inheritances.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  number  of  heirs  having  a  claim 
upon  the  estate  at  the  same  time,  according  to 
the  Kor’än,  is  so  great  that  the  total  of  the  legacies 
due  to  them  under  the  statutes  is  greater  than 
the  whole  estate;  for  example  in  the  following 
case:  if  a  man  dies  leaving  a  widow,  both  his 
parents  and  two  or  more  daughters,  their  claims* 
arc  as  follows: 

The  daughters  are  entitled  to  VsOVt 4)  of  the  estate 

The  father  Is  ,  ,  V,  (Vi.)  ... 

The  mother  ...  Vs  (Vs.)  ... 

The  widow  „  ,  »  Vs  (Vu)  •  •  * 

which  would  make  a  total  of  *Vi4  however. 

In  such  a  case  the  legacies  must  l>c  correspondingly 
reduced.  The  estate  is  then  divided  into  27  and 
not  24  parts.  Of  those  the  daughters  receive  16, 
the  father  4,  the  mother  4  and  the  widow  3. 
Such  a  reduction  of  legacies  is  called  cAtol. 

Bibliography x  Neil  B.  E.  Baillie,  The 
Mohammadan  law  of  inheritance  (I.ondon,  1874), 
p.  61 — 64  (on  increase  of  extractors)  ;  E.  Sachau, 
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Muhamm .  A/r4/  /r*ri  schafiitischer  Lehre  p.  214; 
MirthZfÿ  al-F&libîn  (cd.  v.  d.  Berg),  ii.  p.  240  f. 

(Th.  W.  Juynboll.) 
AWLÄD  (a.),  plur.  of  Walad  [q.  v.]. 
AWLIYA  (a.)  plur.  of  Wah  [q.  v.].  ThU 
plural  is  sometimes  used  improperly  by  the  Turks 
and  Persians  for  the  singular. 

AWLIYÄ-ATÄ  (i.  e.  “holy  father”);  chief 
t  o  w  n  in  the  Sir  Daryft  district  in  Russian  Turkestan 
called  after  the  tomb  of  Saint  Kara-£hän.  The 
grave  of  the  saint  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
seventeenth  century  (Bahr  aRAsrar  of  Mahmud 
b.  Waif,  Cod.  Ind.  Off.  545,  fol.  1 19*);  the  town 
itself  arose  only  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  was 
conquered  by  the  Russians  in  1864.  The  present 
tomb  dates  from  quite  modem  times  and  is  without 
inscriptions;  the  tomb  of  the  so-called  “little  saint” 
(1 kilik  au’liya)  in  the  same  town  bears  an  in¬ 
scription  of  the  year  660  (1262)  and  is  the  grave 
of  the  prince  Ulugh  Bilgä  Ikbäl  Khän  Däwöd 
Beg  b.  llyfls  (published  in  the  Zap.  wost .  old. 
russk .  arkh.  Vol  xii.  p.  V).  The  town  of 

Taräz  (Talas)  mentioned  by  the  Arab  geographers 
in  the  same  district  seems  to  have  utterly  disap¬ 
peared.  Old  Turkish  epitaphs  have  recently  (since 
1896)  been  found  in  the  district  of  Awliyä-Atä 
at  Talas  (concerning  these  sec  Zapiski  etc.,  Vol.  xi). 

(W.  Bartiioi.d.) 

CAWN  (a.),  Help,  helper;  hence:  c  Awn  aka  == 
at  thy  service;  also  used  in  honorary  titles,  e.  g. 
*Awn  al-I>In  [see  IHN  Hudaira.] 

cAWNl,  pen-name  of  Sultan  Mehmcd  II. 
‘AWRA  (a.J/Awkat  (i*.,  t.)  pudendum  ;  woman. 
AWRANGÄBÄD,  chief  town  of  the  division 
of  the  same  name  in  llaidarabad  (Deccan)  situated 
between  I9°53'  n.  and  750  20'  L.  and  the  second 
largest  town  in  that  state,  having  in  1901  36, 
837  inhabitants.  The  tow*n  founded  in  1610  by 
Malik  Ambar,  minister  of  the  ruler  of  Ahmad- 
nagar,  was  originally  called  Fathnagar  and  did 
not  receive  its  present  name  till  1653  when  Awrang- 
rCb  was  Governor  of  the  Deccan.  When  Asaf 
I)jah  declared  himself  independent  as  first  Ni;am, 
Awrangäbäd  was  added  to  his  territory.  The  town 
contains  several  Muhammadan  monuments  such  as 
a  mosque  which  Malik  Ambar  built,  the  tomb  of 
the  wife  of  AwrangzCb  and  Awrangzeb’s  palace. 
The  silver-work,  embroidery,  gold  and  silver  bro¬ 
cade  and  silk-stuffs  manufactured  there  enjoy  a 
great  reputation.  About  two  miles  north  of  the 
town  arc  some  famous  caves  of  Buddhist  origin. 
Of  the  2,363,114  inhabitants  in  the  division  of 
Awrangäbäd  in  1901  only  10%  were  Muhamma¬ 
dans. 

Bibliograp  h  y  :  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India , 
vi.  I40—I$0.  (J.  IIOKOVITZ.) 

AWRANGÄBÄD,  a  small  town  in  the  Gfiyfi 
district  of  Bengal  which  in  1901  had  4,685  in¬ 
habitants. 

Bibliograp hy  :  Imperial  Gazetteer ,  vi.  1 50. 
AWRANGÄBÄD  SAIYID,  a  small  town  in 
the  BulandiJiahr  district  of  the  United  Provinces, 
founded  in  1704  by  Saiyid  cAbd-al-cAzIz,  a  des¬ 
cendant  of  Saiyid  Qjalfil  al-Dln  Husain  of  Bukhara, 
and  still  belonging  to  his  descendants.  It  is  called 
Awrangäbäd  Saiyid  (of  the  Saiyid)  to  distinguish 
it  from  another  Awrangäbäd  (A.  Chandokh).  Num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  (in  1 901)  59x6. 

Bibliography  :  District  Gazetteer  of  the 
United  Provinces ,  V.  Bulambhahr  (Allahabad, 
I9°3),  p.  191.  (J.  llOROVITZ.) 


AWRANGZEB  (1618—1707),  the  third  ton 
of  the  emperor  Sh&hdjahln  by  Ardjmand  Blnïï 
Begam  Mumtfiz  Mai} all,  daughter  of  the  Persian 
immigrant  Äsaf  Khän  Yamln  al-Dawla,  was  born 
at  Dhod  (usually  converted  into  DGhad)  on  the 
15*1»  Bbu  *Hfacda  1027  (Nov.  3'd  1618)  in  the 
camp  of  his  grandfather  ßjahängfr,  then  on  his 
way  from  Ahmadäbäd  (Gudjarât)  to  Udjdjuio  ltx 
Màlwn.  It  was  his  fate  to  be  born  and  die  in  a 
camp,  and  to  pass  many  years  of  his  life  in  one. 

I.  From  birth  to  accession,  1618 — 1658. 

In  his  early  years  the  prince  shared  the  adven¬ 
turous  wanderings  of  his  father  §h&hdjahan  from 
the  Dakhin  to  Orissa,  Bengal,  and  back  again 
to  the  Dakhin.  In  the  last  year  of  Djahänglr  he 
was  sent  with  his  elder  brother  Därä  Shukôh  to 
Lähör  as  a  hostage  for  his  father’s  good  beha¬ 
viour.  His  first  public  employment  was  in  1635 
when  he  was  made  the  nominal  generalissimo  of 
three  armies  operating  in  Bundclkhand.  This  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  first  period  (1636— 
1644)  as  governor  of  the  Dakhin  or  southern 
provinces.  During  a  fit  of  religious  fervour  he 
resigned  public  life,  but  in  1645  he  was  restored 
to  his  rank  and  sent  to  Gudjarât.  He  was  called 
thence  in  1646  to  take  command  in  the  newly 
acquired  province  of  Balkh,  which  was  still  in 
a  very  disturbed  condition.  lie  acted  with  great 
vigour  but  secured  no  more  than  a  temporary 
success.  The  emperor  found  that  Balkh  was 
costing  him  more  than  it  could  ever  yield,  and 
handing  it  over  to  a  former  ruler,  he  recalled 
Awrangzcb,  who  in  March  1648  marched  direct 
to  his  new  government  of  Multän  to  which  Tatta 
was  afterwards  added.  Kandahär  was  the  next 
scene  of  his  labours  in  the  field,  but  two  attempts, 
in  1649  and  in  1652,  to  retake  that  fortress  from 
the  Persians  were  unsuccessful.  After  his  return 
from  the  second  of  these  sieges,  AwrangzSb  was 
transferred  to  the  Dakhin  again.  Here  under  his 
father’s  orders  he  attacked  the  Kiqb  Shähl  king 
of  Gulkanda  and  the  cAdil  Shâhl  icing  of  BidjS- 
pGr,  obtaining  from  both  considerable  cessions  of 
territory  and  large  sums  in  tribute.  In  1657 
SJjähdjahän  fell  iÙ  und  it  was  reported  he  was 
dead.  His  younger  sons  at  once  entered  the  field 
to  contest  the  throne  with  their  eldest  brother,  the 
heir  apparent  Därä  Shuköh. 

II.  War  of  Succession,  1658—1659. 

The  second  son  §häh  8hudj*c  was  the  first  to 
advance  on  Agra:  but  he  was  easily  repulsed. 
AwrangzSb  joined  forces  with  his  next  brother 
Muräd  Bnkjiüh  and  after  defeating  an  imperial 
army  near  Udjdjain  on  the  22,,J  Radjab  1068 
(April  25th  1658),  they  encountered  Därä  at  the 
head  of  the  main  army  at  a  place  cast  of  Agra. 
The  great  battle  of  the  7lh  Ramadan  1068  (June  8th 
1658)  resulted  in  the  crushing  defeat  of  Därä, 
who  fled  to  Agra  and  thence  to  Dihll  and  Lähör. 
The  victors  advanced  on  Agra  and  made  the 
emperor  a  captive.  Resuming  their  march  west¬ 
wards,  Muräd  Bakhsh  was  seized  by  AwrangzSb 
in  their  camp  close  to  Mathurä  (4th  Shawwäl 
1068  ss  July  5th  1658).  When  he  reached 
Dihll  AwrangzSb  proclaimed  himself  as  emperor 
(i  l  Dhu  ’1-ka‘da  1068  =  July  31^  1658).  After 
pursuing  Därä  first  to  lAh5r  and  then  to  Multän, 
he  was  recalled  to  Agra  by  a  renewed  attempt 
of  prince  £häh  [üiudjä*.  £hudjac  was  defeated  in 
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«  pitched  battle  ftt  Kbadjwah,  between  AUihSbld 
ftnd  Agra,  on  the  I9,h  Rabl*  II 1069  (January  14th 
X659).  Leaving  his  commanders  to  drive  this 
antagonist  eastwards  from  one  point  to  another 
until  he  fled  into  Arakan,  AwrangzCb  returned 
to  Agra. 

Därü  had  gone  down  the  Indus  as  far  as 
Bbakkor  and  then  turned  eastwards,  was  admitted 
into  AhmadSbad,  and  assembling  a  fresh  army 
moved  northwards  to  Adjmîr.  There  AwrangzCb  met 
and  finally  defeated  his  eldest  brother  on  the 
28th  L>jum5da  II  1069  (March  23'«!  1659).  Two 
generals  were  sent  off  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive; 
he  was  at  length  captured  some  distance  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus,  brought  to  Dihli  with  igno¬ 
miny,  and  there  condemned  and  executed,  2IU  Dbu 
'l-hidjdja  1069  (Sept.  10<h  1659). 

III.  Years  one  to  twenty  three  of  reign 
(1658—1681). 

The  first  half  of  the  reign  was  marked  by  an 
invasion  of  Assam,  a  continuation  of  the  remark¬ 
able  career  of  SivadjI  the  Mahratta  leader,  and 
many  risings  of  the  Pathans  in  the  country 
between  India  and  Kabul.  Mir  ßjumla’s  attempt 
to  conquer  Assam  was  a  failure  and  he  died 
shortly  afterwards  (April  io!,‘  1663).  Shiyista  Khän, 
the  emperor’s  uncle,  and  Mucazzam,  his  second  son, 
were  sent  successively  to  the  Dakhin  but  obtained 
little  success;  they  were  followed  by  Rädj&  lijai 
Singh  of  Amber  and  he  persuaded  SivadjI  to 
submit  and  attend  at  the  Dihll  court.  The  re¬ 
ception  accorded  him  was  not  cordial,  be  soon 
fled,  and  when  he  reached  his  home  country  at 
once  resumed  the  strife.  —  AwrangzCb  early  in  his 
reign  paid  one  short  visit  to  Kashmir,  and  on 
account  of  the  PathSn  troubles  he  passed  two 
years,  1674 — 1676,  at  Hasan  Abdäl  (Räwilpindi 
district).  In  1678  he  resolved  on  absorbing  the 
semi-independent  RadjpHt  states.  He  moved  to 
AdjmSr  and  sent  his  forces  to  invade  Udaipur 
territory.  At  first  he  met  with  some  success;  but 
his  fourth  son,  Akbar,  having  broken  into  re¬ 
bellion,  his  attention  was  diverted  from  the  Radj- 
puts.  After  Akbar  had  fled  into  the  Dakhin,  the 
emperor  moved  on  after  him,  reaching  Burhänpur 
on  Nov.  23*<1  1681. 

IV.  Years  twenty  three  to  fifty  of 
the  reign  (1681 — 1707). 

For  four  or  five  years  the  emperor  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  pursuing  Sambhadjl,  the  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  SivadjI,  and  in  attempting  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Akbar.  Akbar  finally  took  refuge  in  Persia 
where  he  died.  The  local  dynasties  of  Gulkanda 
and  BidjîpUr  were  next  attacked.  Gulkanda  was 
partially  annexed  in  1685  and  its  total  extinction 
effected  in  1687,  when  the  last  king  was  taken, 
October  Is*  1687.  Bidjapür  had  been  annexed 
in  the  previous  year,  the  king  submitting  on  Oct. 

1 8th  1686.  Sambhadjl  was  captured  on  December 
28*8  1688,  and  executed  along  with  his  Brahman 
minister.  A  successor,  Râm  Rîldjî,  fled  south  and 
continued  the  struggle  at  Djindji,  where  he  stood 
a  desultory  siege  for  over  seven  years.  The  con¬ 
cluding  years  were  taken  up  with  the  reduction 
of  many  hill  forts,  but  without  much  effect  on 
the  general  situation,  as  they  were  frequently  re¬ 
captured  after  a  month  or  two.  Awrangzëb’s 
last  exploit  in  the  field  took  place  in  1705  when 
he  commanded  in  person  at  the  taking  of  a  petty 


fort  Wâklnkara  (now  in  the  Niflm’s  Territories). 
In  May  1705  he  .had  ft  severe  illness  and  for 
12  days  did  not  appear  in  public;  some  thought 
he  was  dead.  The  end  had  not  yet  come  and 
he  resumed  his  marching;  he  arrived  at  Ahmad- 
nagar  in  January  1706,  and  died  there  on  the 
28'h  I>hu  ’1-Va€da  1 1 18  (March  y*  1707),  having 
reigned  fifty  (lunar)  years  and  twenty  seven  days. 
He  was  buried  at  Khuldâbad  (or  Rawcla)  four 
miles  west  of  Dawlatäb&d  and  not  far  from 
Awrangab&d. 

His  style  and  titles  in  life  were  Abu  ’1-MuzafTor, 
Muhammad  Muhyl  *1-Dln,  AwrangzCb,  cAlamgfr, 
Bädshäh,  Ghâzl;  and  after  his  death  he  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “Khuld-makän”.  He  had  four  wives, 
Ralimat  al-Nisa3  known  as  Kawflb-BiPl,  mother 
of  Muhammad  Sultan,  Muhammad  Muca2zam  and 
Badr  al-Nisa5  Bcgam  ;  Dilras  BJnü  Bcgam,  mother 
of  Ac?am  £hah  and  Zlnat  al-Nisa5  Bcgam;  Awrang- 
ab&dl  Mahall,  mother  of  Mihr  al-Nisi5;  and  Bà*I 
Udaipur!,  mother  of  Kam  Bakhsh. 

Awrangzcb’s  gold  coins  bore  the  distich: 

Sikka  tad  dar  dJahün  lü  mihr-i  munir 
SAäh  Awrangüb-i  ^Alamglr. 

On  the  silver  coins  mihr  was  changed  into  badr . 
He  rejected  the  use  of  the  kalima  on  coins,  from 
conscientious  scruples. 

Bibliography  :  Djahângîr  Bîdsljîth, 7 Hzuk-i 
Djahângirl  (cd.  Syud  Ahmud  Khan,  Aligarh 
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years  1  to  12  by  A.  Rogers  and  11.  Beveridge, 
1909);  Muhammad  Khan,  Ik  bat  tiama-i  Dja- 
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cAbd  al-Hamld  I.ahôrî,  Jladf&iih-nama  (years  I 
to  20;  Bib/.  Ind.,  Calcutta  1867,  1868);  Mu¬ 
hammad  Wârith,  Bâd^hah-nâma  (years  21  to 
end;  Brit.  Museum,  Persian  Ms.  Add.  N°.  6556, 
f*.  386 — 509)  ;  Sàdifc  Ki?5n,  Ta'rikh-i  Sàâ/tdfahân 
(Brit.  Mus.,  Persian  Ms.  Oriental  N°.  X  74)  ;  Mu¬ 
hammad  KSdim,  CA lamglr-nama  (years  I  to  IO; 
Bib/.  Ind .,  Calcutta  1868);  Muhammad  SikI 
Musta'idd  Kh5n,  Mdâlhtfrd  ^Âlamgïrl  (Bib/.  Ind L, 
Calcutta,  1871);  Anonymous,  Time  Table  of 
Marches  (years  I  to  30;  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat., 
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the  Moghul  Emperors  in  the  British  Museum 
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AWRAS  (Aurès;  in  the  sixth  century  Aminev 
'bpo$  in  Procopius,  De  bell.  Vandal .,  i.  8,  ii.  12— 
13,  19 — 20)  a  mountainmass  in  Algeria  in  the 
Sahara  Atlas  [see  Algeria,  Atlas].  The  meaning 
of  the  word  Awras  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

It  is  probably  a  word  of  Berber  origin  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  several  mountainnames.  Possibly  the 
Djcbel  Awrds  to  the  South  of  Kheohbcla  has 
given  its  name  to  the  whole  system. 

The  Awr!ls  forms  a  quadrangle  which  from 
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North  to  South  und  from  East  to  West  measures 
about  65  miles  and  in  the  south  of  the  province 
of  Constantine  covers  an  area  of  about  3600  square 
miles.  It  is  terminated  on  the  West  by  the  low 
hills  of  Zftb  which  were  traversed  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Roman  road  from  Lambiridi  to  Ves- 
cera  and  at  the  present  day  are  crossed  by  the 
Batna-Biskra  railway;  on  the  east  side  the  valley 
of  the  Wed  al-lArab  separates  it  from  the  ßjebcl 
tihersher.  In  the  North  it  rises  above  the  plateau 
of  Sbftkfc  and  the  basin  ofthejarf;  in  the  South 
it  borders  on  the  Sahara.  The  northern  face  slopes 
up  to  plateaus  whose  height  in  the  lowest  parts 
is  about  3000  feet  though  in  some  places  it  is 
above  3300  (Batna  3443  feet)  with  which  the 
Awrfts  is  connected  by  very  inaccessible  spurs 
(J)jebcl  Zella,  Bö  Amrün,  Bö  cAzIz).  The  south 
slope  drops  abruptly  into  the  low  plateaus  of  the 
Sahara  (420  feet  at  Biskra  —  loo  feet  in  the  Sho|t 
Melghir)  and  raises  its  almost  perpendicular  walls 
from  4600  to  5000  feet  above  the  desert. 

Consisting  chiefly  of  Neocomian  chalk  and 
limestone,  the  Awrâs  was  once  subjected  to 
very  great  erosion.  Whole  stories  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  waters.  In  some  places 
all  the  movable  earth  has  completely  disap¬ 
peared  and  the  mountain  become  a  rocky  ske¬ 
leton.  The  ruins,  dissolved  into  muddy  masses, 
have  filled  the  valleys  or  been  piled  up  in  huge 
heaps  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  slopes.  The  ero¬ 
sion  still  continues  although  of  course  it  is  much 
slighter  now  than  in  the  past;  the  waters  roll 
ceaselessly  through  the  valleys  and,  in  various 
places  c.  g.  in  Tighftnlmln  between  Banyftn  and 
MeshUnesb,  and  elsewhere,  have  dug  out  narrow 
ravines,  straight  gullies,  sometimes  several  miles 
long  with  perpendicular  walls  hundreds  of  feet 
high.  In  other  places  in  the  valleys  solitary  rocks, 
worn  by  the  waters,  stand  as  evidence  of  the 
original  formation  of  the  land. 

The  structure  of  the  Awrfts  is,  though  more  re¬ 
gular  and  clearly  marked,  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  mountain  systems  of  the  Sahara  Atlas.  The 
Awrfts  consists  of  a  series  of  huge  parallel  folds 
stretching  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  “which  run 
close  beside  one  another  like  folds  in  a  cloth  and 
form  long  straight  ridges  separated  by  deep  val¬ 
leys**  (Niox). 

The  most  important  peaks  on  the  northern  slopes 
are  Keff  Mahmel  (7740  feet),  Shelia  (7759  feet), 
the  highest  mountain  in  Algeria,  the  JJjcbcl  Farcawn 
(6980  feet)  and  ’l-Azrcg  (6j  19  feet)  ;  on  the  southern 
slopes  the  long  ridge  of  t.ic  Ah  mar  Khaddu  (6933 
feet)  the  south  western  spur  of  which  thrusts  it¬ 
self  out  like  a  headland  towards  the  desert. 

Four  valleys,  which  are  only  very  slightly 
connected  with  one  another  and  which  are  much 
split  up  in  the  upper  parts,  lie  between  the 
parallel  ridges.  These  are  from  North  to  South 
the  valley  of  the  \V5d  Kantara  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  W5d  Fedftla  with  the  Wed  al- 
Aljmar;  the  valley  of  the  Wêd  cAbdl  reinforced 
by  the  Wed  Buzina;  the  valley  of  the  Wed  al- 
Abyad,  and  its  tributary  the  Wed  Shcnnftwra; 
and  lastly  the  valley  of  the  Wed  al-cArab  for¬ 
med  by  the  confluence  of  various  Weds  from  the 
country  round  &hclia.  These  four  rivulets  flow 
from  northeast  to  southwest  and  disappear  in 
the  plains  of  the  Sahara  almost  immediately  on 
emerging  from  the  mountains.  On  the  northern 
slopes  some  less  important  streams  rise  viz.  the 


Wed  al-Mab<Jer,  Wed  Shetnora,  Wed  Bn  Freiss, 
wed  MacrQf  and  Wed  BaghaY  which  are  lost  in 
the  lowlands  of  Sb&kh  and  in  the  Gara  al-Jarf. 
All  these  watercourses  form  narrow  ravines,  where 
they  break  through  the  spurs  of  the  Awrfts,  which 
are  picturesquely  called  FUm  (mouth). 

Lying  as  it  does  between  the  plateaus  and  the 
Sahara,  the  Awrfts  combines  the  flora  as  well  as  the 
climatic  conditions  of  these  two  regions  and  at  the 
same  time  has  the  characteristics  of  various  districts 
in  the  Tell  Atlas  owing  to  its  height. 

Its  highest  peaks  are  constantly  covered  with 
snow  in  winter  and  spring,  and  the  plateaus  of  the 
northern  slopes  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
cold  north  wind;  even  in  the  South  in  the  high- 
lying  valleys  the  temperature  sometimes  falls  to 
12° — 1 4°  below  freezing-point.  To  balance  this 
however  the  thermometer  in  these  same  valleys, 
which  are  exposed  to  the  hot  winds  from  the  Sahara 
and  the  dry  Sbehili,  often  rises  to.  ioo°  to  I04°and 
this  temperature  is  the  rule  in  summer.  The  flora 
and  agriculture  offer  similar  contrasts.  From  the 
desert  one  comes  gradually  into  woods.  The  tran¬ 
sition  is  peculiarly  striking  in  the  valleys  of  the 
southern  slopes.  The  arable  land  in  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  WCd  cAbd!  and  the  Wêd  al-Abyad 
with  its  date-palms,  orange  and  pomegranate  gar¬ 
dens  still  bears  the  character  of  the  oases  of  the 
Sahara.  At  a  height  of  about  1300  feet  the 
date-palm  is  only  an  ornamental  tree  though  it 
is  still  to  be  found  as  high  as  3000  feet  flourish¬ 
ing  in  the  gardens  among  olive  and  evergreen- 
trees  and  the  fruit  trees  of  the  temperate  zone 
(apricots,  cherry  and  pear  trees  and  vines  etc.). 
Higher  still  grow  the  trees  which  lose  their  fo¬ 
liage  in  winter  such  as  nut-trees,  the  oak  and  at 
a  height  of  4600  feet  the  cedar.  The  last  named 
tree  seems  to  have  once  covered  wide  tracts  of  the 
slopes  of  the  Awrfts  but  for  reasons  which  are 
as  yet  little  known,  it  is  dying  out  and  the 
few  ccdarwoods  still  surviving,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  the  forest  of  the  Beni  Udjana  on  the 
slopes  of  the  tiljelia,  are  in  a  very  miserable  con¬ 
dition.  The  Awrfts  possesses  arable  land  only  to 
a  small  extent;  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  depths 
of  the  valleys  where  the  natives  have  made 
use  of  it  for  laying  out  gardens,  and  on  the 
slopes  of  these  valleys  where  it  is  held  together 
by  a  succession  of  walls  of  dried  bricks.  The 
highest  hill  districts  only  afford  pasture.  Arable 
land,  strictly  speaking,  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  northern  sides.  This  irregular  division  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Awrfts  has  determined 
the  habits  of  its  natives.  As  they  can  nowhere 
satisfy  all  their  requirements  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  find  only  one  necessity  of  life  in  one  place 
and  another  in  another,  they  have  been  compel¬ 
led  to  adopt  a  nomadic  life.  In  winter  the  tribes 
settled  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Awrfts  sow 
their  fields  on  the  north  which  they  have  reaped 
in  summer;  in  autumn  they  descend  to  the  Sa¬ 
hara  to  buy  dates.  In  the  intervals  they  bestow 
great  care  on  their  gardens  in  the  depths  of  the 
valleys.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  Awrfts  com¬ 
bine  the  Tell  and  the  desert  in  their  way  of 
living  just  as  the  Awrfts  unites  these  regions  in 
its  flora  and  climate.  On  their  migrations  they 
live  in  tents;  when  they  are  stationary  they  live 
in  houses  whose  walls  consist  of  clay  and  pebbles 
plastered  on  a  framework  of  branches  and  which 
arc  covered  by  roofs  of  hardened  clay.  In  some 
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of  the  very  narrow  valleys  they  lire  In  cares 
(Afrt)  In  the  cliffs  in  order  to  use  the  ground  to 
the  greatest  advantage  and  also  to  hare  a  better 
protection  against  hostile  attacks.  The  valley  of 
the  WCd  al-Abyad  contains  such  Troglodyte  dwel¬ 
lings  in  large  numbers.  The  houses  are  grouped 
in  villages  which  appear  to  hang  on  the  slopes  of 
the  valleys  or  to  crown  steep  hill-tops,  difficult 
of  access,  and  to  be  dominated  by  the  Gelaca  (A'm/'tf; 
in  Shäwlya  ThakiiUth)  a  large  stone  building  of 
several  stories.  A  spiral  staircase  in  the  interior 
of  the  building  leads  up  to  these  stories  and  the 
rooms  in  them  where  the  harvest  and  provisions 
of  the  various  families  arc  concealed.  During  the 
absence  of  the  dwellers  in  the  village  the  Gelaca 
is  guarded  by  a  responsible  watchman.  The  name 
Tfiakliäth  denotes  also  in  a  wider  sense,  the  whole 
village.  The  relatively  large  population  of  the  Awräs 
may  be  divided  into  II  tribes  who  form  36  Ditars 
with  a  total  of  88,100  souls.  The  density  of  po¬ 
pulation  varies  in  different  places;,  it  is  greater  in 
the  valleys  than  in  the  higher  districts  and  it 
also  decreases  from  West  to  East.  In  the  Ahmar 
Khaddu  there  are  II  among  the  Cläd  Dä5üd  33, 
among  the  Ulfld  cAbdI  37,  among  the  Beni  Fera 
40,  among  the  cAmamra  44,  among  the  Beni  BQ 
SUmän  48  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  population  of  the  Awräs  consists  of  diffe¬ 
rent  elements.  Other  constituents  have  been  added 
to  the  Berbers  who  form  the  original  stock;  in 
the  first  instance  descendants  of  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  colonists  as  well  as  the  Vandal  invaders 
and  later  the  Arabs.  The  Berber  element  is  still 
by  far  the  most  important,  being  particularly  pre¬ 
dominant  in  the  mountainous  and  least  accessible 
parts  of  the  range.  On  the  other  hand  the  Arab 
element  is  conspicuous  in  the  valleys  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sahara.  Of  Arab  or  nomi¬ 
nally  Arab  tribes  —  they  are  for  the  most  part 
mixed  with  Berbers  — ‘there  may  be  mentioned: 
the  ’1-Akhdar  Halfuya,  who  have  immigrated  from 
the  Biskra  district  or  they  are  another  branch 
of  this  stock;  the  Clad  Fcdahla  who  come  from 
the  Bibän  district,  the  Clad  Ziyän  who  have  settled 
in  the  oases  of  Beni-Suik,  !_)jcmora  and  Hrancs  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Wed  cAbdI  and  who  are 
said  to  have  immigrated  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  from  Sakiyat  al-Ilamrä  but  are  in  reality 
Arabic  speaking  Berbers;  the  Clad  cAbdi  and  the 
Clad  Dä^Qd  who  profess  to  be  of  Hiläll  descent. 
The  two  last-named  groups  are  said  to  have  in¬ 
corporated  descendants  of  Roman  colonists  on 
w'hich  account  they  have  received  the  name  R0- 
mlya.  The  former  settled  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  W5d  cAbdl,  the  latter  in  the  valley  of  the 
WCd  al-Abyad  after  the  Udjäna-Berbers  had  been 
driven  out.  Lastly  the  Beni  Slimän,  a  branch  of 
the  ‘Amamra,  the  Shörfa  and  the  Serähna  of  the 
the  Ahmar  Khaddu  also  claim  to  be  of  Arab 
descent. 

The  Berbers,  however,  are  superior  in  numbers 
and  they  have  therefore  given  the  population  of 
the  Awräs  the  cast  of  features  which  is  characte- 
rist  [ c  of  them  to  this  day.  These  Berbers  call  them- 
sclv  es  Ktbà'il  (Kabyls)  but  by  the  Arabs  on  the 
other  hand  they  arc  called  Shäwlya  from  ikü* 
(sheep)  perhaps  in  a  contemptuous  sense,  for  an 
Arab  proverb  actually  credits  the  Shäwlya  with 
having  sheeps*  brains  in  their  skulls.  Physically 
they  present  no  uniform  type  throughout,  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  numerous  crossings  between  indivi¬ 


duals  of  different  stocks.  Yet  in  the  A  wits  fidi 
haired  people  with  blue  eyes  are  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  Berber  country  and  make  np 
nearly  one  eighth  of  the  population.  The  language 
of  the  §häwlya  w  *  Berber  dialect  which  they 
themselves  call  *Aafbâyi/i£à"  (Kabylian).  Although 
belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  dialects  of 
Great  Kabylia  it  is  so  different  from  them  that  it 
is  impossible,  for  example,  for  a  Shdwiya  to  make 
himself  understood  by  a  Zwäwa  according  to 
G.  Mercier  the  Shäwlya  would  seem  to  be  more 
allied  to  the  dialects  of  the  Warsenis  (Wänsherish) 
who  belong  to  the  Zenäta  family  like  the  Ber¬ 
bers  of  the  Awräs.  A  number  of  words  have 
passed  into  the  Awrâsian  dialects,  whose  latin 
origin  is  still  easily  recognised  e.  g.  ur/ho  garden 
(hortus),  ktrru$h  oak  (quercus)  etc.  The  dialects 
of  the  various  valleys  also  show  marked  distinc¬ 
tions  in  pronunciation  and  vocabulary  so  that  two 
distinct  groups  of  dialects  may  be  distinguished: 
the  Zenätlya  in  the  eastern  and  the  Tamazlght  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  Awräs.  Although  they  have 
been  converted  to  Isläm  since  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Arab  conquest,  the  Shäwlya  have  still 
preserved  some  traces  of  the  religions  (Paganism, 
Judaism,  Catholicism,  Donatism)  adopted  succes¬ 
sively  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Awräs.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  survival  for  example  of  tattooing 
in  the  form  of  a  cross  or  in  the  form  of  the 
letters  m  and  sacrificing  at  traditionally  sacred 
places,  the  taking  of  oaths  at  megalithic  monu¬ 
ments  and  the  festivals  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  Thus  processions  take  place  among  the 
tläd  cAI>dl  in  the  spring  similar  to  Christian  pro¬ 
cessions  of  intercession,  followed  by  festivities  and 
dances  lasting  for  two  days.  Similarly  the  thrashing 
and  bringing  in  of  the  harvest  in  the  beginning 
of  autumn  gives  occasion  for  great  rejoicings; 
and  lastly  New  Year’s  Day  (/?«  /ni)  is  celebrated 
with  songs,  dauccs  and  customary  rites.  Besides, 
the  Shäwlya  have  preserved  the  Julian  calendar  in¬ 
stead  of  adopting  the  Muhammadan.  Their  year  con¬ 
tains  365  days;  the  names  of  the  months (/7/r/r/iJr- 
January,  /'urar- February  etc.)  suggest  the  old 
I.atin  names.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
alone  arc  borrowed  from  the  Arabic.  These  survi¬ 
vals  of  pre-Islamic  times  do  not  prevent  the  Shäwlya 
from  following  the  impulse  of  Muhammadan  fana¬ 
ticism  and  they  enter  religious  brotherhoods  al¬ 
most  as  readily  as  the  Kabylians.  The  brotherhood 
of  the  Rahmaolya,  w’hose  centre  is  the  Zäwiya  of 
Timerma«ln  at  the  foot  of  the  Ahmar  Khaddu 
numbers  2500  members,  in  the  Awräs  that  of  the 
Shädhillya  some  2000,  that  of  the  Habbäb  500  or 
600.  Lastly  the  Kädirlya,  enthusiastic  adherents 
of  the  family  of  Bn  cAbbas,  the  owners  of  the  • 
Zäwiya  of  Menäca,  are  likewise  widely  spread.  It 
is  by  the  instigations  of  these  brotherhoods  that 
the  revolts  have  been  stirred  up  of  which  the  Awräs 
has  been  the  scene  since  the  French  conquest. 
On  the  other  hand  mystic  love  has  in  no  way 
improved  the  morality  of  its  adherents.  The  code 
of  morals  prevalent  in  the  Awräs  is  a  very  loose 
one.  Talâk  is  frequently  resorted  to  (in  the  Wsd 
al-AI>dl  500  à  600  cases  yearly).  Prostitutes  or 
cAzria  (lit.  ‘divorced  women’)  are  very  numerous. 
Certain  places,  especially  Menaca  arc  notorious  in 
the  whole  district  as  abodes  of  pleasure. 

At  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  the  Awräs 
was  populated  by  Berber  tribes  of  the  great  Ze¬ 
näta  family  (Awraha,  Jdjeräwa).  All  these  tribes 
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had  maintained  their  independence  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  After  the  Romans  and  the  Vandals  the  By¬ 
zantine  Emperors  had  been  content  with  keeping 
the  Berbers  in  check  by  a  row  of  fortifications  on 
the  south  slope  of  the  Awräs  ((.ambacsis,  Baghaï, 
Mascula).  The  advance  of  the  Arabs  seems  how¬ 
ever  to  have  brought  about  a  rapprochement  be¬ 
tween  the  Berbers  and  their  old  adversaries. 
When  HDkba  penetrated  into  the  Maghrib  the  Ber- 
1>ers  united  with  the  Greeks  and  inflicted  such  severe 
losses  on  him  before  Baghaf  and  Lambacsis  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  penetrate  further  into  their 
land.  On  his  return  to  the  West  from  his  great 
campaign  he  contented  himself  with  a  reconnoi¬ 
tring  march  into  the  Awräs  but  met  his  death  at 
Tehüda  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Awràs.  Appa¬ 
rently  the  tribes  of  the  Awräs  on  this  occasion  united 
with  the  other  Berber  tribes  under  command  of 
Kusaila  to  act  conjointly  in  a  rebellion  and  chose 
Kusaila  as  their  chief.  After  the  destruction  of 
his  kingdom  by  Zuhair  b.  Kais,  the  Awräs  served 
the  defeated  peoples  as  a  place  of  refuge  and 
became  the  centre  of  resistance  to  the  Muslims. 
It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  A.  D.  that  opposition  was  Anally  crushed 
under  the  governorship  of  Hassän  b.  al-Nucmän 
after  bloody  battles  alluded  to  in  the  saga  of 
Kfihina,  queen  of  ]_>jcräwa.  The  Awraba  and  the 
I>jeräwa  were  almost  exterminated  by  these  wars; 
their  place  was  taken  by  the  llowära  and  Lowäta, 
Berbers  from  Tripolis  and  South  Ifrlkiya  who 
settled  in  the  Awräs.  All  these  native  tribes  were 
converted  to  Isläm  whether  willing  or  unwilling, 
but  nevertheless  they  preserved  a  certain  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought  which  was  manifested  in  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  adopted  heterodox 
doctrines  such  as  Abädism  in  the  eighth  and  the 
N^kkaric  system  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  from 
the  Awräs  also  that  Abo  Yazld  Mu k lilad  b.  Kaidad 
[q.v.)  “the  man  with  the  ass”,  came,  whose  rebel¬ 
lion  in  934 — 947,  temporarily  imperilled  the 
Ffllimid  dynasty  founded  by  ‘t’baid  Allah  [sec  FÀ- 
flMiDs].  Thellilall  invasion  in  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  altered  the  ethnographic  aspect  of  the  Awräs. 
The  Duraid,  a  branch  of  the  A  thbedj,  settled  on  the 
northern  hills,  then  advanced  southwards  and  arabi- 
cised  part  of  the  Howàra.  Nevertheless  the  great 
mass  of  the  invaders  remained  at  a  distance  from 
the  interior  of  the  mountains  and  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  Arabs  seems  even  to  have  blended  with 
the  natives  and  become  berberised.  In  the  following 
centuries  the  people  of  the  Awras  played  practi¬ 
cally  no  part  in  the  history  of  the  Maghrib,  though 
they  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  indepen¬ 
dence  intact  and  to  avoid  falling  under  the  suze¬ 
rainty  of  the  Hafsids,  the  new  rulers  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Constantine.  The  rule  of  the  Turks  in  later 
times  made  no  difference  in  this  respect.  Since  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Turks  have  had  a  garrison  in 
Biskra,  but  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  that  they  attempted  to  appoint  chiefs  in 
the  Awräs  who  would  support  their  policy.  The 
first  of  these  was  Zadira  b.  Muhammad  BQ  I)iyäf, 
who  according  to  the  account  of  the  traveller 
Pcyssonncl  was  recognised  by  all  the  tribes  about 
1725  and  took  the  title  of  Shaikh  of  the  Awräs. 
The  authority  of  these  chiefs,  however,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Beys  of  Constantine  on  whom  they 
were  dependent  was  always  very  doubtful.  Thus 
for  example,  the  Cläd  L>ä5üd  constantly  prevented 
the  entrance  of  Turkish  troops  entrusted  with  the 


collection  of  taxes  and  the  Uläd  <Abdl  only  al¬ 
lowed  the  troops  summoned  for  the  relief  of  the 
garrison  of  Biskra  to  pass  through.  The  Beni  Udjära 
and  the  €Amamra  were  almost  incessantly  in  revolt 
against  the  Beys  of  Constantine  of  whom  the  last, 
Ahmad,  was  forced  into  a  campaign  against  them 
in  1834. 

Till  the  French  conquest  the  tribes  of  the  Awräs 
preserved  with  their  independence,  their  old  poli¬ 
tical  institutions  which  on  the  whole  resembled 
those  of  the  Kabylians.  They  never  managed  to 
construct  a  great  political  system  for  they  never 
once  succeeded  in  combining  into  federations  of 
several  tribes  bound  to  one  another  by  oath  as  the 
Berber  tribes  of  the  l>jurdjura  had  already  done. 
The  basis  of  their  organisation  was  always  the 
village,  a  genuine  commonwealth  governed  by 
the  council  of  the  people  (Zÿa/z/ûfa).  The  institu¬ 
tions  of  this  village  however  are  more  primitive 
than  in  Kabylia.  For  while  the  Kabylian  ßjamä^ 
appoints  an  authorised  President  {antin')  invested 
with  power  to  execute  their  resolutions,  the  l>ja- 
mäca  of  the  Awräs  limits  itself  to  entrusting  the 
execution  of  its  orders  to  some  man  ( Kobijji ) 
distinguished  for  his  courage  and  physical  strength. 
Legislation  is  also  much  less  developed  and  the 
Känün  or  collected  lists  of  punishments  for  diffe¬ 
rent  breaches  of  the  law  are  much  more  summarily 
compiled.  Beside  these  differences  however,  there 
are  many  points  of  agreement  between  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Kabylia  and  those  of  the  Awräs;  the 
same  separatists  spirit,  the  same  enmity  between 
the  individual  villages  and  within  the  villages 
themselves  the  same  division  into  parties  (£>/), 
whose  rivalries  often  result  in  hostilities  and 
bloodshed.  Among  the  Uläd  cAbdI  and  the  Uläd 
D&’ùd  for  example,  each  village  was  divided  into 
four  hostile  camps  of  which  each  had  its  own 
leader  ( Autokran ,  Arnghär).  Even  the  topographic 
situation  of  the  human  settlements  and  the  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  adopted  for  their  defence  are 
sufficient  proof  that  the  individual  tribes  looked 
on  their  nearest  neighbours  as  their  worst  enemies. 
All  that  can  be  further  learned  of  the  domestic 
history  of  the  Awräs  is  limited  to  constant  tribal 
feuds  and  quarrels  in  the  villages.  Some  families 
which  have  attained  power  by  piety  or  their 
warlike  spirit  have  moreover  been  able  to 
make  use  of  these  rivalries  to  their  own  advantage 
e.  g.  the  BQ  Aokkaz  (cOkkaz),  the  Beni  Ganah 
(Gäna)  and  also  the  chiefs  of  the  Great  Zäwiyas 
of  Timcrmästn,  of  Rhanga  Sfdi  ’1-NadjI  and 
Menäca. 

The  French  occupation  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  affairs.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of 
Constantine  (1837)  the  necessity  became  apparent 
for  subjecting  a  district  that  served  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  ex-Bey  Al?mad  and  all  the  mal¬ 
contents.  Batna  and  Biskra  were  occupied  in 
1844.  In  the  following  year  the  Duc  d’Aumale 
advanced  into  the  Awräs  from  the  south  and 
conquered  Mesbünesh.  Bedeau  marched  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Wed  al-Abyad,  the  W5d  cAbdi 
and  the  district  around  jjhclia  and  forced  the 
chief  tribes  to  recognise  the  suzerainty  of  the  French. 
This  conquest  however  was  only  temporary.  In¬ 
cited  by  Ahmad  Bey  the  natives  refused  to  pay 
taxes  and  opposed  the  Kä’ids  appointed  by  the 
French  government.  Under  the  command  of  Can¬ 
robert  and  Carbuccia  new  campaigns  w'ere  under¬ 
taken  into  the  Wed  cAbdI  in  1848  and  1849. 
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These  had  scarcely  ended  when  the  rising  of 
BQ  Ziydn  in  the  Zlbftn  brought  about  another  re- 
bellion  in  the  Awris.  This  was  suppressed  by 
Canrobert  who  captured  and  destroyed  the  village 
of  Nara  in  the  Valley  of  the  W5d  cAbdI  on  the 
6,h  January  1850  and  by  St.  Arnaud  who  marched 
through  the  mountains  with  a  column  of  troops  in 
May  and  June  of  the  same  year.  Perfect  peace 
now  reigned  till  1859  where  a  rebellion  broke 
out  under  the  leadership  of  the  Marabut  Si  Sad- 
dofc  (Sädik)  b.  al-IIadjdj  who  was  overthrown  by 
general  Dcrvaux.  When  the  Kabylians  took  up 
arms  in  1871,  the  ShSwiya  remained  loyal,  thanks 
to  the  influence  of  their  two  chiefs  Si  Hen  Diyftf 
and  Si  Muhammad  b.  'Abbas.  In  1879  however, 
the  Ulild  Daüd  revolted  on  ihe  call  of  the  Sharif 
Si  Ahmad  Amziyln  and  supported  by  the  I.ehalft, 
a  Marabut  clan  of  Arab  origin  who  believed 
their  prestige  to  be  endangered  by  the  increasing 
intercourse  between  the  Christians  and  the  Shäwiyas. 
This  rebellion  which  began  with  the  murder  of  all 
KtCids  devoted  to  the  French  cause,  was  suppressed 
by  the  troops  of  the  Constantine  Division  (2—20 
June  1879).  The  forces  of  the  Sharif  were  anni¬ 
hilated  in  the  battle  of  Kcbä'a  on  the  9cI>  June. 
The  survivors  died  of  hunger  and  thirst  on  their 
flight  to  Southern  Tunisia,  and  Si  Amziyfin  who 
had  fled  into  the  Ijjerld  was  handed  over  to  the 
French  authorities. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  revolt  in  the 
Awräs  and  peace  may  be  considered  finally  as¬ 
sured.  Nevertheless,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  northern  borders,  the  Awräs  offers  no  future 
to  European  colonisation  because  of  the  structure 
of  the  country  and  its  want  of  natural  resources; 
just  for  these  reasons  it  seems  that  it  ought  to  be 
preserved  for  its  natives.  With  regard  to  ad¬ 
ministration,  it  comprises  three  mixed  commu¬ 
nities  (communes  mixtes):  'Ain  Tûta,  Awräs 
(with  I.amhèsc  as  capital)  and  {xhcnsbcla  and  in 
addition  a  military  colony  with  TkQt  as  its  chief 
town. 
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AL-AWS,  a  tribe  in  Medina.  The  name  is 
abbreviated  by  the  dropping  of  the  name  of  some 
deity  in  the  genitive,  probably  Manät  for  there 
is  an  Awsite  clan  called  Aws  Manät  (in  the  Islamic 
period  Aws  Allah).  The  genealogical  scheme 
is:  Aws  b.  Hariüja  b.  Tha'iaba  b.  ‘Amr  b.  ‘Amir 
b.  Häriiha  b.  InW  al-Kais  b.  Tha'laba  b.  Mäzin 
b.  'Abd  Allah  b.  al-Azd  etc.  The  statement  of  the 
Arabs,  that  the  Awsites  did  not  call  themselves 
sons  of  Hârilha  but  sons  of  Kaila  their  mother  is 
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confirmed  by  facts.  They  are  also  said  to  be  often 
included  under  the  name  of  their  more  important 
collateral  tribe  the  Kbamdj  [q.  v.].  In  ancient 
times  they  were  divided  into  five  clans:  'Amr  b. 
'Awf,  al-Nablt,  Djujham,  Mum  and  Imru5  al-Kais. 
From  the  weakened  remnants  of  the  three  last- 
named  was  formed  a  new  clan  to  which  the  neu¬ 
tral  name  of  the  chief  tribe  Aws  Alldh  or  briefly 
al-Aws  was  given.  The  Aws  Alläh  were  divided 
into  four  septs,  the  Khatma  (the  most  powerful* 
formerly  the  £)jusham)  the  Umaiya  and  the  Wâ5il 
(formerly  the  Murra)  and  the  Wftkif  (in  reality  the 
earlier  lmru5  al-Kais).  Among  the  clan  of  Nablt 
was  a  sept  the  Zafar  which  was  also  called  Ka'b 
b.  al-Khazrndj,  so  that  there  were  Khazradjites 
among  the  Aws.  “The  Aws  inhabited  a  wide 
district  in  the  east  and  south  around  the  Khazradj” 
(Wcllhauscn). 

History.  The  Awsites  originated  in  south 
Arabia  and  after  settling  peaceably  with  the  Khax^ 
radjites  among  the  Jewish  tribes  in  whose  posses¬ 
sion  Medina  was,  gradually  reduced  them  to  A 
state  of  inferiority  [see  mkdIna].  For  the  most 
part  the  Jews  among  the  Awsites  were  scattered* 
but  there  were  however  two  powerful  indepen¬ 
dent  Jewish  families  in  the  Awsite  quarter,  the 
Nadir  and  the  Kuraiza,  allied  with  the  Awsites. 
They  afforded  effective  assistance  to  the  Awsites 
in  the  time  of  the  wars  with  the  Khazradjitcs;  when 
however  Muhammad's  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Jews  was  begun  in  later  days,  the  Awsites 
were  not  in  a  position  to  do  them  similar  services 
in  return.  The  Awsites  in  Medina  were  much 
broken  up  and  weakened  by  feuds  of  more  or 
less  importance  among  their  clans  and  families. 
This  resulted  in  many  changes  in  their  power  as 
well  as  in  their  settlements,  in  wholesale  exo¬ 
duses  from  the  district,  in  families  settling  in  the 
lands  of  one  another,  in  the  utter  extermination 
of  certain  parts,  and  in  driving  many  Awsites 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Khazradjitcs.  The  most 
serious  were  the  fights  between  the  Aws  and  the 
IÇhazradj  which  lasted  ten  years  in  which  sometimes 
a  larger  and  sometimes  a  smaller  part  was  embroiled 
and  sometimes  even  the  whole  tribe.  This  war 
in  which  brother  fought  against  brother  reached 
its  crisis  shortly  before  the  Hidjra  in  the  battle 
of  Bu'äth  in  which  the  Awsites  although  weakened 
by  previous  feuds  which  had  coded  unfavourably 
for  them,  were  victorious,  being  supported  by 
Arabs  from  outside  the  district  and  the  two 
Jewish  tribes  above  mentioned.  They  were  thereby 
saved  for  a  time;  their  existence  however  was 
only  assured  as  a  result  of  the  Migration  of 
Muhammad  who  gradually  adjusted  the  still  very 
strained  relations  among  them.  The  Awsites  had  * 
no  share  in  the  earliest  overtures  between  Mu¬ 
hammad  in  Mecca  and  the  people  of  Medina  but 
they  did  take  part  in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
promising  protection,  which  paved  the  way  for 
Muhammad's  settling  in  Medina.  When  Muham¬ 
mad  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Medina  persuaded 
the  greater  part  of  his  followers  from  Mecca  to 
fraternise  with  the  natives  of  Medina,  there  were 
but  few  Awsites  among  the  latter  and  for  a  long 
time  many  Awsites  held  themselves  aloof  from 
Islam  or  were  even  hostile  to  it;  at  times  they 
caused  the  prophet  serious  difficulty  by  their  op* 
position  in  religious  matters*  by  their  indifference 
in  the  religious  wars  etc.  Gradually  however  they 
all  adopted  IsUm*  even  the  Jewish  families  which 
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had  bees  politically  merged  in  them.  When  the 
choice  of  a  successor  after  Muhammad's  death 
came  near  being  decided  by  bloodshed,  the  Aw- 
sites  assisted  in  securing  the  election  of  Abn  Bakr 
because  his  opponent  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Khazradj. 

Religion.  In  pagan  times  they  worshipped 
Manat  as  their  chief  deity.  Not  long  before  the 
Jfidjra,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  influence 
of  Jewish  monotheism  through  many  years,  a  kind 
of  reformed  paganism,  introduced  by  the  Rfthib 
(ascetic)  Abo  £Amir  who  did  not  confine  himself  to 
leading  the  Aws  Allah  in  battle,  had  gained  ground 
among  the  Aws  Allah  and  the  cAmr  b.  cAwf  but 
it  could  not  hold  its  own  agaiost  the  competing 
Islam.  The  Aws  Allah  saw  AbO  ‘Amir,  soured, 
unswervingly  hostile  to  Muhammad,  depart  to 
heathen  Mecca  with  50  adherents  of  his  tribe.  His 
faithful  disciples  in  Medina  secretly  maintained 
their  relations  with  him  in  religious  matters,  but 
they  did  not  dare  go  over  to  him,  as  he  hoped, 
after  the  defeat  of  Muhammad  at  Mount  Ohod, 
where  he  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  victorious 
Meccans.  They  appear  to  have  agreed  in  ac¬ 
cepting  Isläm  tinged  with  Aba  ‘Amir’s  doctrines; 
but  Muhammad  refused  them  permission  to  keep 
apart  and  worship  in  a  mosque  of  their  own.  It 
cannot  be  proved  that  AbQ  cAmir  and  those 
sharing  hi*  views  were  Christians. 

Bibliography',  The  chief  work  is  Wellhau- 
sen,  Medina  vor  dem  Islam  ( Skizzen  und  Vorar¬ 
beiten,  Heft  IV,  p.  3 — 64).  Also  Samhüdi,  Khu- 
Iît\at  at-Wa/ä*  and  Wüstcnfcld’s  translation, 
Geschichte  der  Stadt  Medina  in  the  Abhandi. 
der  Göttinger  G  esc  Usch.  d.  Wissen  sch.,  1kl.  IX; 
Caetani,  Annali  dclC  Islam,  (Rkckkndorf.) 
AWS  11.  Hapjar,  the  greatest  pre-Isl&mic 
poet,  of  the  tribe  of  Tamlm,  born  about  530, 
died  about  620  A.  D.  We  do  not  possess  reliable, 
accurate  dates  of  his  life.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  cAmr  b.  Hind  of  al-lllra  and  was  always  clo¬ 
sely  in  touch  with  the  court  of  this  Lakhmid 
prince,  although  he  used  to  lead  a  restless  life 
of  wandering.  Aws  b.  Hadjar  was  the  father  of 
tShuraih  who  is  mentioned  as  a  poet  and  the  step¬ 
father  of  the  famous  poet  Zuhair  who  was  his 
K&wt  (reciter  and  transmitter  of  his  works).  A 
Diwän  of  his  poems  has  not  been  preserved 
to  us,  but  one  is  said  to  have  been  collected  and 
annotated  by  Ibn  al-Sikklt.  Resides  the  usual 
themes  of  early  ancient  Arab  poetry  hunting 
scenes  and  descriptions  of  warfare  are  prominent 
in  his  poems. 

Bibliography  :  Geyer,  Gedichte  und  Frag¬ 
mente  des  Aus  b.  Hajar  {Sitz,  Ber,  Ak .  Wien , 
Hand  cxxvi.,  13.  Abhandlung,  p.  I— 107,  arab. 
p.  I — 29);  vgl.  A.  Fischer  in  the  Göttinger 
Gel .  Anz .,  1895,  n*.  5  and  in  the  Zeilschr.  der 
Deutsch .  Morgen/.  Gesellseh .,  ii.  85—144,  673— 
680;  Fracnkel,  ibid.,  p.  297;  Hrockelmann, 
Gesch.  d,  arab .  Litter.,  i.  27.  (A.  Haffner.) 
AWTÄD  (a.,  sq.  Wat  ad),  lit.  44  pegs’*  the 
third  category  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Hisijâl  at- 
G  hath  containing  four  holy  beings;  they  are  also 
called  all U mud,  the  pillars  (see  Alil>Äf.].  Each 
of  them  is  entrusted  with  the  supervision  and 
care  of  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens 
In  the  centres  of  which  they  have  their  dwelling 
place.  (Goldzuikr.) 

ai/AWWÄ1  (a.)  “the  howling”  (dog  or  wolf) 
denotes  in  Astronomy  not  only  the  thirteenth  posi¬ 


tion  of  the  moon  bnt  also  the  constellation  Bootes 
(also  called  al-§aiyäk),  cf.  KazwfnI  (ed.  Wttstenf.) 
ii.  $t,  46. 

AWWAL  (a.),  first;  beginning;  also  one  of  the 
ninety  nine  names  of  God. 

al-AWZX‘1,  ‘Add  al-Raijmân  b.  *Amr  Abu 
cAmr,  a  jurist  born  in  Ba'albekk  88  (757). 
I  .a  ter  he  lived  in  Damascus  and  BairBt.  Nothing 
else  is  known  abut  his  life,  his  good  character 
and  asceticism  are  emphasized;  he  died  in  his 
bath  in  the  year  157  (774)  and  was  buried  in 
the  Kibla  of  the  mosque  in  BairOt.  —  Al-Awzft‘1 
during  his  life-time  w-as  a  star  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  ImSm  of  Sy¬ 
ria  and  even  the  Maghrib  and  Spain  are  said 
to  have  followed  his  Madbhab.  His  influence  soon 
declined  in  favour  of  that  of  AbQ  Hanlfa  and  of 
Mälik.  Hardly  any  data  about  his  system  or  about 
his  works  are  known  in  literature.  According  to  a 
contemporary  “he  was  well  versed  in  the  law 
but  was  no  authority  for  the  transmission  of  say¬ 
ings  of  the  Prophet”  (Goldziher,  Muh.  Studien 
ii.  12'.  According  to  others,  on  the  contrary,  none 
of  his  contemporaries  in  Syria  was  so  conversant 
with  the  Sunna  as  he.  Some  traditions  which  he 
has  handed  down,  are  to  be  found  in  Tabari  (see 
Index). 

According  to  some  authorities  his  Nisba  is 
derived  from  a  South  Arabian  tribe,  the  Awzä‘, 
according  to  others  from  the  name  of  a  quarter 
of  Damascus. 

Bibliography  :  PhahabI,  Tabaka t  al-Huf- 
faz  (ed.  Wiistcnf.),  i.  39,  n°.  20;  Ibn  Khalli- 
kfln  (BuIäV,  1299),  i.  345  et  seq.\  Sachau,  Zur 
ältest.  Gesch .  des  muh.  Hechts,  in  the  Sitzungs- 
ber .  der  Akad.  Wien ,  Bandlxv.,  p.  7i8;NawawI 
(cd.  Wüstcnf.),  p.  382  et  seq. 

(A.  J.  Wknsinck.) 

ÄYA  (a.)  token,  miracle  (of  God),  a  verse  of 
the  Kor’Sn. 

ÄYÄ  ÇÜFIA,  the  largest  mosque  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  formerly  the  first  Christian  me¬ 
tropolitan  church  of  the  East,  which  before  1453 
was  usually  called  *H  Mtydxn  ’ExkAi \wla,  about  400 
A.  D.  without  the  article,  and  at  the  pre¬ 

sent  day  universally  by  the  Greeks  known  by  the 
name  of  *1!  '  Kyix  Lo<p/x  as,  indeed,  it  was  often 
called  in  Byzantine  times. 

The  importance  of  this  monumental  building 
in  the  history  of  art  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  method  of  constructing  a 
dome,  which  had  formerly  been  in  vogue  in  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  from  there  had  travel¬ 
led  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  Ar¬ 
chitects  from  Asia  Minor  introduced  the  new  prin¬ 
ciple  into  the  Byzantine  capital  and  also  into 
Justinian's  building  the  Ayâ  Sofia,  which  then, 
being  regarded  as  a  model  far  and  wide,  dis¬ 
placed  the  Hellenic  form  of  the  Basilika  for  all 
time  in  the  orthodox  Greek  East.  To  Syrian  in¬ 
fluence  may  be  traced  most  of  the  decoration  of 
the  Ayï  Sofia;  the  extended  use  of  brick  which 
at  that  time  was  little  used  in  important  buildings 
is  another  characteristic  of  the  cathedral;  this  is 
still  more  remarkable  because  Asia  Minor  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  richest  lands  in  valuable 
building  stone.  To  the  present  day  the  Äyä  Çôfia 
has  remained  unsurpassed  as  a  model  for  the 
building  of  orthodox  churches,  especially  in  Russia, 
though  many  churches  in  western  Europe  have 
been  designed  from  it,  amongst  them  that  of  San 
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Marco  in  Venice,  while  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
mosques  erected  by  the  Turks  in  Roumelis  are,  as 
a  rule,  smaller  and  simplified  facsimiles  of  the  un¬ 
surpassed  masterpiece  in  the  capital,  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  new  and  improved  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  most  recent  researches  the 
Ay*  Sofia  in  its  original  form  was  not  built  by 
Constantine  the  Great  but,  according  to  his  last 
instructions,  by  his  son  Constanlius  after  he  de¬ 
feated  Licinius  his  brother  in  law.  It  was  built  in 
the  form  of  a  basilika  and  consecrated  in  360 
A.  D.  This  “Great  Church”  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes  at  short  intervals.  Fire  and  earthquake 
played  great  havoc  with  it.  In  415  A.  1).  it  rose 
again  from  its  ashes,  to  remain  unharmed  lor  over 
a  century  till  it  was  consumed  by  fire  (as  was 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  and  even  the  state 
archives)  in  January  532  during  the  rioting  by  the 
factions  of  the  circus. 

The  Emperor  Justinian  then  proclaimed  his  re¬ 
solution  to  re-erect  the  church  in  unheard  of 
splendour.  Even  before  this  time  Justinian  had 
given  strict  orders  throughout  the  provinces  of 
his  wide  kingdom,  in  which  so  many  pagan  works 
of  art  had  been  deliberately  destroyed,  that  the 
valuable  material  of  these  ancient  monuments  was 
to  be  sent  to  his  residence.  After  the  fire  this 
material  was  used  principally  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ayft  Sofia.  Two  of  the  greatest  archi¬ 
tects  the  world  has  ever  seen,  Anthcmios  of 
Tralles  and  Isidoros  of  Miletus  were  entrusted 
with  the  supervision  of  the  building.  Mindful  of 
the  imperial  warning,  that  the  new  church  should 
be  proof  against  fire  and  earthquake,  they  recog¬ 
nised  the  safest  means  of  avoiding  its  previous 
fate,  in  a  system  of  vaulting  and  dome.  In  De¬ 
cember  537  the  consecration  of  the  splendid  buil¬ 
ding  was  completed  with  unusual  pomp  so  that 
Justinian  was  able  to  exclaim  in  the  fullness  of 
his  pride:  “Solomon,  I  have  beaten  thee”.  Never¬ 
theless  in  his  reign  (558)  the  eastern  part  of 
the  dome  collapsed  as  a  result  of  an  earthquake 
whereby  ambon,  tabernacle  and  the  holy  table 
were  ruined.  The  dome,  which  had  been  planned 
too  flat,  was  now  heightened  by  more  than  20 
feet  and  the  abutments  of  the  great  main  pillars 
much  strengthened  so  that  by  563  it  was  possible 
again  to  have  the  ceremony  of  consecration.  The 
church  had  a  most  enviable  situation  :  to  the  South 
was  the  Augusteum,  with  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Justinian,  which  was  appropriated  to  national 
festivities;  to  the  North,  just  within  the  modern 
Seräi  walls,  were  the  court  churches,  fine  mo¬ 
nasteries  and  the  palaces  of  the  court  officials;  in 
the  East,  towards  the  sea  was  the  imperial  palace. 

On  the  west  side  the  visitor  entered  a  court, 
the  Atrium,  surrounded  on  the  right  and  the 
left  by  open  halls.  From  here  several  doors  (per¬ 
haps  four  or  five)  led  into  a  closed  hall  (Exon- 
arthex)  which  was  also  regarded  as  part  of  the 
Atrium;  from  these  five  doors  led  in  to  the  Nar- 
thex  proper  (Esonarthcx)  where  still  another  door 
opened  on  the  widely  separated  north  and  south 
ends.  The  passages  now  branched  still  more  and 
nine  rectangular  door-ways  facilitated  the  entrance 
to  the  interior  of  the  church  of  which  the  central 
one,  imposing  and  richly  decorated,  was  the  King's 
door. 

The  space  covered  by  the  church  is  almost 
quadrilateral  while  the  length  of  the  interior  with 
the  exception  of  the  chief  apse,  situated  in  the  ' 


east  wing  if  about  250  feet  and  the  breadth  nearly 
235  feet.  The  pendentive  dome,  shaped  almost  in 
the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  rises  190  feet  above 
the  floor  space  which  is  cross-shaped.  As  the  outer 
walls  alone  could  not  have  supported  its  weight 
it  had  to  be  supported  by  four  piers  and  these 
again  by  pillars  smaller,  though  of  great  impor* 
tance  in  the  construction. 

On  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  dome  were 
two  wide,  scmi-circular  spaces,  each  of  which  was 
crowned  by  three  half-domes.  In  the  construction 
of  the  interior  the  two-storied  arrangement  of 
the  galleries  adjoining  the  main  body  of  the 
buildings,  of  which  the  upper,  os  was  usual  in 
Byzantine  churches,  was  reserved  for  women. 

The  number  of  pillars  which  shored  the  weight 
of  the  building,  was  107,  40  below  and  67  a!>ove, 
nearly  all  monoliths  of  coloured  marble  (Verde 
antico),  some  however  of  red  porphyry.  The  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  interior  decoration,  the  marble  used 
in  a  most  extravagant  fashion  for  all  parts,  the 
pictures  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  prophets, 
of  the  apostles  and  of  the  saints  as  well  as  of 
the  mighty  seraphim  (in  the  pendentive  of  the 
dome)  which  covered  the  walls  with  a  sea  ot 
colours,  the  inlaying  of  the  domes  and  walls  with 
gold  mosaic  in  unheard-  of  splendour,  made  a 
striking  iupression  on  the  spectator  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  surrounding  walls  and  the  vaulting  of 
the  original  building  were  built  entirely  of  brick. 
The  place  for  -the  clergy  (£*rpa)  situated  on  the 
east  side,  containing  the  altar  and  ciborium  and 
leading  to  the  chief  apse  was  separated  from  the 
central  part  of  the  church  by  a  screen  of  conside¬ 
rable  height  adorned  with  pictures  and  pierced 
with  beautiful  designs.  The  clergy  who  had  also 
to  attend  to  the  services  in  three  other  churches 
consisted  of  425  persons  excluding  too  doorkeepers. 
Shortly  before  the  break  up  of  the  Byzantine  Em¬ 
pire  the  number  of  officials  of  the  AyS  Sofia  was 
about  800. 

The  first  thorough  restoration  of  the  Ayd  Sofia 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Basil 
Macedo  (second  half  of  the  ninth  century).  In 
989  a  part  of  the  dome  fell  in  during  an  earth¬ 
quake.  The  church  suffered  severe  damage  at  the 
hands  of  the  Latins  in  1204  who  plundered  reck¬ 
lessly  and  desecrated  the  holy  garments  and  ves¬ 
sels  by  using  them  as  trappings  and  troughs  for 
their  horses.  The  extensive  alterations  which  date 
from  Byzantine  times  belong  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  the  first  half  of  which  the  walls  of 
the  great  building  were  strengthened  on  all  sides 
and  the  east  wing,  the  finest  part  of  the  building, 
especially  was  supported  by  high  and  broad  but¬ 
tresses  on  the  outside.  « 

We  have  no  description  of  the  interior  of  the 
Ayd  $öfia  in  Byzantine  times  from  the  pen  of  a 
Muhammadan.  The  first  Muslim  to  give  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Cathedral  is  Ahmad  b.  Rosta  (Kitüb 
al-Ä'tak  al-nafUa  in  the  fiibl.  Gtogr.  arab .,  ed. 
de  Gocje,  VII;  the  author  lived  about  290  s  902- 
903).  Without  entering  into  a  description  of  the 
edifice  which  he  calls  at-Kanisa  al^upnä  (i.  e. 

MryiAif  'ExxAifv/*)  he  gives  an  exact  and  life¬ 
like  picture  of  a  procession  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  to  church.  On  a  festival  in  which  the 
Muhammadan  prisoners  of  war  were  led  to  church  (it 
may  perhaps  mean  :  into  its  Atrium)  they  greeted 
the  ruler  with  the  cry,  “May  God  preserve  the 
Emperor's  life  for  many  years”,  (//'/</m,  p.  125). 
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Of  importance  b  bis  remark  that  there  had  been 
four  and  twently  little  doors,  mentioned  now¬ 
here  else,  at  the  west  door  besides  a  Madjlis 
(which  probably  means  beoches)  the  opening  of 
each  of  which  was  a  span  square*  At  the  end 
of  each  hour  of  the  tw-enty-four  one  of  the 
little  doors  sprang  open  and  dosed  again  auto¬ 
matically. 

As  a  result  of  the  decline  of  the  caliphate, 
Arab  writers  after  Ibn  Rosta  give  less  and  less 
information  about  the  far  distant  city  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  till  about  four  centuries  later,  after  Asia 
Minor  had  been  conquered  by  Turkoman  tribes, 
Shams  al-Dln  Muhammad  al-DimaühVî  (ed.  Frähn 
and  Mehren,  St*  Petersburg,  1865  p.  227)  who 
seems  however  to  have  relied  on  a  work  of  the 
somewhat  earlier  copyist  Ahmad,  mentions  the 
Xyâ  ÿôfia  in  a  few  lines  (ibidy  p.  viii).  The  only 
noteworthy  point  is  his  remark  that  an  angel  lived 
in  the  church  and  that  its  abode  was  surrounded 
by  a  screen  by  which  no  doubt  is  meant  the  place 
containing  the  altar  and  the  ciborium  beside  the 
screen. 

Muhammad  b.  Batata  (ed.  Defrémery  and  San- 
guinetti,  ii.  434)  is  the  first,  some  centuries  later, 
to  ascribe  the  building  of  the  Äyä  Çôfia  to  Äsaf 
b.  Barakby*  (q.  v.]  said  to  be  a  cousin  of  King 
Solomon.  Ibn  Baca's  merit  lies  in  his  very  exact 
description  of  the  Atrium.  He  dared  not  enter 
the  church  himself  however,  as  he  narrates,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  obeyed  the  order  mentioned  by 
him  to  kneel  down  before  the  cross  at  the  en¬ 
trance. 

When  the  Turks  conquered  Constantinople  (29 
May  1453)  the  defenceless  inhabitants  fled  in 
crowds  to  the  church  in  the  belief  that  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  had  reached  the  pillar  of  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great  an  angel  would  appear  in  the 
heavens  and  scatter  the  victors  so  that  they  should 
never  see  their  Asiatic  homes  again.  But  the 
Turks  came,  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  house  of 
God  and  finding  the  terrorised  people  an  easy  prey, 
carried  them  off  both  men  and  women  into  slavery. 
Eyewitnesses  make  no  mention  of  the  streams  of 
blood  polluting  the  holy  place  which  later  writers 
delight  in  describing.  The  unfortunate  refugees 
were  quickly  made  prisoners  and  the  tragedy  was 
quickly  over,  the  conqucrcr  himself  entered  the 
church  —  but  not  on  horseback  as  is  often 
insisted  —  caused  his  Mu’adhdhin  70  recite  the 
call  to  prayer  including  the  creed  and  threw  him¬ 
self  at  once  with  all  his  followers  on  his  knees 
before  the  one  God.  Thus  was  the  temple  of  Con- 
stantius  and  Justinian  consecrated  to  Isläm. 

The  changes  which  the  iconoclastic  prescriptions 
of  the  victorious  religion  forced  upon  the  new 
masters  arc  very  important  in  the  interior.  The 
mosaics  which  had  previously  decorated  the  walls 
and  ceilings,  works  of  art  which  seemed  to  have 
been  made  for  all  times  by  the  cunning  hand  of 
the  Greek  craftsman  were  concealed  from  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  by  monotonous  whitewash.  The 
screen  between  the  place  for  the  clergy  and  for 
the  laity  was  tom  down,  the  rich  fittings  of  the 
east  wing,  and  the  Bëma  were  destroyed.  As 
the  old  Byzantine  churches  were  built  in  the 
direction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  $alftt  on  the  other 
hand  must  be  performed  with  the  face  towards 
Mecca,  since  the  day  of  the  conquest  the  Turks 
have  prayed  in  the  Ayfl  SGfia  not  only  towards 
the  east  wiog  of  the  mosque  but  turned  rather 


towards  the  South  in  a  diagonal  direction*  Since  the 
time  of  M earned  II  the  preacher  has  mounted  the 
pulpit  armed  with  a  wooden  sword  on  Fridays  and 
each  afternoon  ofRomaijfln  and  at  the  festivals  of 
Bair&m  [cf.  Article  €anaza  and  Juynboll,  Handbuch 
de s  isläm,  Gesetzes ,  p.  84,  87].  There  are  also  two 
flags  at  the  sides  of  the  pulpit.  We  further  know 
of  the  reign  of  Mehmcd  II  that  he  built  powerful 
buttresses  against  the  south-east  wall  and  built  in 
the  same  place  the  first  of  those  slender  minarets 
which  rise  high  into  the  air.  Selim  II  built  the 
two  buttresses  on  the  north  side  and  the  second 
mi  nitre  t  on  the  north-cast  corner;  his  son  Mur&d 
III  was  the  builder  of  the  other  two. 

Sultan  Mur&d  Ill  undertook  a  thorough  reno¬ 
vation  of  the  whole  mosque.  This  was  primarily 
concerned  with  the  smaller  defects  which  had 
come  to  light  in  course  of  time  but  of  course 
contributed  considerably  to  the  beautifying  of  the 
bare  space.  The  Sultan  took  advantage  of  this 
occasion  to  place  in  the  interior  near  the  principal 
entrance  two  huge  alabaster  urns  each  holding 
1000  gallons  of  water  and  erected  the  two  large 
estrades  (Afas(aba)  on  one  of  which,  the  right, 
the  Kortin  is  recited  almost  all  day  in  that  cadence 
peculiar  to  the  liturgy  of  all  Oriental  creeds  ;  while 
the  other,  the  left,  is  reserved  for  the  Mu5adMhin. 
Murâd  HI  also  had  the  crescent  measuring  1 50 
feet  in  diameter,  which  crowns  the  dome  having 
taken  the  place  ot  the  cross,  gilded  at  enormous 
expense.  Thus,  from  afar,  even  from  Olympia  in 
Bithynia  the  Muslim  subject  of  the  Porte  sees  the 
symbol  of  his  faith  glittering  in  the  sun. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
began  to  build  the  mausoleums  of  the  Sultans  in 
the  cemetery  adjoining  the  mosque  on  the  south* 
The  Oldest  is  that  of  Sultan  Sellin  II.  Hb  son 
Murâd  111  and  his  grandson  Mehmed  III  are  also 
buried  here.  Sultan  Mehmed’s  nineteen  brothers, 
whom  he  had  murdered  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  were  also  laid  to  their  eternal  rest  here. 
When  some  decades  later,  on  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Sultan  Mustafa,  who  had  been  deposed  a 
long  time  before,  a  suitable  burial  place  could  not 
be  readily  found  at  once,  the  old  Baptistery  (on  the 
south  side  of  the  Narthcx),  which  had  served 
the  Turks  as  an  oil-store  since  the  conquest  was 
appropriated  for  this  purpose.  Sultan  Ibrâhîm, 
Mustafâ  Ts  nephew  was  also  buried  there  some 
years  later.  The  very  considerable  store  of  oil 
was  afterwards  kept  in  the  hall  and  court  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Baptistery. 

Sultan  Murâd  IV  (1623  —  1640)  took  conside¬ 
rable  interest  in  the  walls  which  were  uninviting 
in  their  bareness.  It  is  only  since  his  reign,  which 
is  marked  in  some  ways  by  a  revival,  that  the 
gigantic  quotations  from  the  Kortin  written  in 
gold  by  the  hand  of  the  famous  calligrapher 
Bitakdji-Zade  Mustafa  Cclebi,have  been  in  existence. 
Letters  like  Alif  are  30  feet  long.  All  the  artisti¬ 
cally  pointed,  much  interwoven  verses,  whose  deci¬ 
pherment  is  still  the  delight  of  old  Turks,  were 
nevertheless  surpassed  by  the  clear,  vigorous 
painting  of  the  names  of  the  first  four  caliphs 
which  were  fixed  on  the  walls.  The  pulpit  (Afin» 
bar)  also  a  work  of  art  which  still  exists,  dates 
from  this  period.  Of  Ahmad  III  w:  know  that 
he  built  the  enclosed  raised  seat  (MaksQra)  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chief  apsis,  for  the  Sultan. 
MaljmHd  I  (1730—  *754)  built,  besides  the  great 
loge  for  the  Sultftn  in  the  gallery  of  the  first 
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•tory,  tome  institutions  which  fa»  the  East  are 
inseparably  connected  with  a  mosque:  the  fine 
fountain  and  the  school,  both  in  the  court  on 
the  south  side,  the  large  dininghall  Çlmàret)  on 
the  north  and  the  valuable  library  in  the  mosque 
itself,  though  there  are  undoubted  traces  of  the 
fact  that  the  Utter  goes  back  to  an  older  foundation 
situated  in  the  mosque. 

Since  the  time  of  Murfid  IV,  the  conqueror  of 
Baghdad,  the  interior  decorations  of  the  mosque 
have  been  neglected  in  a  manner  indicative  of  the 
general  decline  of  the  empire.  To  prevent  the 
threatened  collapse  of  some  parts  and  also  to 
give  the  interior  a  more  decent  appearance  Sultan 
i\bd  al-Madjtd  entrusted  the  Italian  architects 
Fossati  Brothers  in  «847  with  the  complete  reno¬ 
vation  of  the  building.  The  work  lasted  two  years. 
The  whitewash  was  only  retained  where  human 
figures  were  depicted  but  everywhere  else  was 
cleaned  off  so  that  the  walls  glittering  in  gold 
and  all  other  shades  of  colour  resumed  their  old 
appearance.  The  yellow  painting  striped  with  red 
on  the  outer  wall  dates  from  the  restoration.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Sultan  showed  his  reverence 
for  the  great  deeds  of  his  forefathers,  was  rather 
peculiar.  Like  all  other  parts  of  the  mosque  the 
minSrcts  were  also  repaired  ;  only  that  of  Mchmed  II 
who  had  given  the  last  decisive  blow  against  the 
Byzantine  Empire  was  to  be  excepted.  The  Italian 
architect  was  however  finally  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  making  this  minfiret  as  high  as  the  others. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  mosque  that  it  has  suffered 
so  little  from  earthquake  since  the  tenth  century. 
It  must  be  recognised  that  it  is  primarily  due  to 
the  buttresses  built  against  the  walls  on  three 
sides  by  the  lost  Byzantine  Emperor  and  the  Turks, 
if  this  giant  building  situated  on  ground  subject 
to  earthquakes,  has  been  able  to  be  of  service  to 
mankind  longer  than  .any  other  building  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand  the  storms 
from  the  Balkans  and  the  sea  seem  to  be  much 
more  dangerous  to  the  mosque. 

By  order  of  the  Minister  of  Education  the 
rooms  of  the  library,  which  is  controlled  by  five 
Khôdjas  each  of  whom  officiates  in  turn  for  one 
day  of  the  week,  were  thoroughly  renovated  in  the 
summer  of  1906. 

The  mosque  presents  an  interesting  picture  in 
the  month  of  Ramadan.  The  princes  and  the 
official  world  are  present  at  afternoon  prayer. 
There  is  not  so  much  display  in  the  evening  at 
the  Taröwlh-prayer  offerer!  at  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  sunset  The  dome  is  lit  by  countless  lamps 
arranged  in  a  circle.  The  greatest  splendour  is 
displayed  on  the  twenty  seventh  night,  the  Lai/at 
al-Kadry  on  which  the  Korean  descended  from 
heaven  to  earth.  While  the  earlier  Sultans  fre¬ 
quently  attended  the  solemn  celebrations,  cAbd 
al-IJamld  II,  so  far  from  coming  regularly,  visited 
the  mosque  only  in  the  middle  ofKamadän  when 
he,  coming  by  boat,  honoured  the  relics  of  the 
prophet  in  the  ancient  castle  of  his  ancestors,  with 
only  a  fleeting  visit  (  Yawm-i  Ziyaret-i  Khirka-i 
Safa  Jet'). 

The  countless  legends  which  had  been  woven 
around  the  origin  and  features  of  the  church  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  were  on 
the  conquest  at  once  adapted  by  the  Turks  who 
merely  clad  them  in  Muslim  guise.  Even  soon  after 
his  victorious  entry,  Mchmed  11  ordered  Aljmad 
b.  Ahmed  al-Gilfinl  to  compile  from  Greek  sources 


a  Persian  history  of  the  Ayf  §8fia  (Library  of  the 
Aya  Çfifia  n*.  3035),  afterwards  translated  into 
Turkish  by  Nï W  Allah  (died  969  A.  H.«x$6i- 
1562).  According  to  Kltib  Celebi  (cd.  Flügel,  II, 
1 16)  a  second  Persian  work,  which  apparently 
cannot  now  be  identified,  was  composed  for  the 
same  ruler  by  the  astronomer  and  cosmographer  €AlI 
b.  Muhammad  al-KUshdjl  [q.  v.].  Another  work  by 
an  unknown  author  of  the  year  888  (1483-1484) 
is  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin  (Ms.  Orient. 
8°  821)  as  a  supplement  to  a  Turkish  history. 
Similar  to  this  little  work  in  tenor  and  origins  are 
the  more  interesting  Tawärtkh-i  Kos(an(inJva 
(Fleischer,  Kat.  Dresden,  N#.  133;  Pertsch,  Tür¬ 
kische  Mss.  tu  Ber  Un,  N°.  23 1)  composed  about 
three  years  later.  According  to  these,  the  fabulously 
wxalthy  Asaftya,  the  wife  who  died  early,  of 
Constantine  b.  ‘Aläniya  gave  orders  in  her  will  for 
the  building  of  a  church  which  should  surpass  nil 
other  buildings  of  the  world  in  height.  The  archi¬ 
tect  came  from  Frangistän.  He  is  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundations  to  the  depth  of  120  feet  to 
strike  water.  After  he  had  finished  the  church 
with  the  exception  of  the  dome  he  is  said  to  have 
fled;  the  building  stood  untouched  for  ten  years 
till  he  returned  and  placed  the  dome  on  it.  Marble 
(literally  Marble-metal,  Marmor  Mandant)  which 
had  hitherto  been  known  only  to  the  Diws  was 
brought  from  all  countries.  The  “metal”  for  the 
four  variegated  fdwaki  pillars  which  decorate  the 
interior  —  these  naturally  consist  entirely  of  the  very 
hardest  marble  —  was  brought  from  mount  Kif. 
The  huge  doors  wxre  made  from  the  wood  of 
NaVs  (Noah's)  Ark,  which  had  already  been  of 
service  to  Solomon  for  his  buildings  in  Jerusalem 
and  Cyzicus  (Aidindjik).  The  cost  exceeded  360,000 
bars  of  gold,  (each  containing  360,000  filûrt).  In 
the  reign  of  the  grandson  of  Constantine,  Ilerak- 
lius,  who  was  a  contemporary  and  a  secret  adherent 
of  the  prophet  the  dome  fell  in,  but  was  at  once 
rebuilt  by  the  pious  Emperor.  To  the  time  of 
SulaimSn  the  Great  belong  the  Tawürikh-i  Con - 
s(an(inJya  wa-Àyü  Çôfia  of  cAll  al-fArabl  Ilyis 
who  was  there  a  tutor  in  the  service  of  the  grand 
vizier  ‘All  the  Stout  (d.  28  June  1565;  Flügel, 
Kat.  der  Kais .  Hof-bibl.  tu  Wien ,  III,  97)  which 
in  their  oldest  recension  go  back  to  the  year  970 
(1562-1563).  The  work  w'os  supplied  with  some 
insignificant  additions  and  a  slightly  altered  title  by 
the  author  two  years  later  (TawürikÂ^Binâd  Ayl 
Çôfia  in  the  Bibl.  Nat.  in  Paris,  SuppUm .  an 
fonds  turc  y  n®.  X  546  ;  Taituirlkhd  Kos(an(inIya 
wa-Ayl  $oßa  wa-bafd-i  (iikayât  in  Pertsch,  Vert, 
d \  türk.  /iss.  der  Kgl.  Bibi,  tu  Berlin ,  n*.  232. 
Another  Ms.  in  Fourmont,  Cat .  eod.  man .  Bibi, . 
Beg.y  p.  329,  n°.  147,  1).  According  to  these 
the  Ayfi  Sofia  was  built  in  the  reign  of  UstiniSnO 
by  the  architect  IgnSdiQs.  This  author  is  as  a 
rule  more  reliable  and,  since  he  gives  several 
versions  beside  one  another,  more  explicit  than 
his  predecessor  of  the  fifteenth  century  so  that 
he  must  be  reckoned  the  best  authority  among  the 
Turks  on  the  history  of  their  greatest  mosque, 
though  of  course  quite  unreliable  according  to 
our  ideas. 

The  substance  of  the  legends  which,  constantly 
expanding,  hang  around  the  AyS  Çôfia  changea 
from  period  to  period.  They  were  mostly  inspired 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  apparently,  when  the 
Turks  showed  a  general  contempt  for  anything 
worldly. 
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It  was  then  that  they  began  to  point  out  the 
spot  on  which  the  Arab  heroes  of  the  first  century 
of  Islam  prayed  on  the  occasion  of  their  siege 
of  Constantinople  and  the  place  in  the  centre  of 
the  nave  from  which  K bi<}r  superintended  the 
building. 

In  the  southern  gallery  a  hollow  block  of  stone 
was  shown  as  the  cradle  of  Jesus.  An  anecdote, 
which  can  still  at  the  present  day  be  heard  from 
young  theologians,  is  connected  with  Husain-i 
Tabriz!  who  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  position  at 
the  mosque  because  Sultan  Mehmed  II  the  Con¬ 
queror  gave  him,  the  mystic  (güfl-yâ),  the 
palm  (dya)  instead  of  the  back  of  his  hand  to 
kiss  and  he  thereupon  received  the  position  of 
Mudarris  of  the  Ay*  Sofia.  The  so-called  “damp 
pillars'*  (jaià  direk)  and  the  “cold  window”  ({dut 
fernere)  near  the  Kibla  enjoyed  the  greatest 
celebrity  in  the  days  of  cAbd  al-Ijamld  II  as 
wonderworking  places  of  pilgrimage  in  these 
holy  halls.  It  was  here  that  Shaikh  Afc  Shams 
al-Lhn,  whose  words  had  at  once  the  effect  of 
firing  his  contemporaries  and  even  Mehmed  the 
Conquerer  to  action,  first  expounded  the  Kor’fto. 
Everyone  was  till  quite  recently  convinced  that  the 
blessed  draughts  of  fresh  air  which  rushed  in  by 
the  “cold  window”  were  of  the  greatest  efficacy 
in  the  deepening  of  theological  knowledge. 

Bibliography*,  The  most  trustworthy  By¬ 
zantine  authorities  are  the  authors  Procopius, 
Agathias,  Paulus  Silentiarius  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian;  of  modem  writers  the 
most  notable  arc:  Pierre  Gilles,  De  topografhia 
Constantinopolcos  libri  IV  (Lyon,  1561  and 
often  reprinted);  De  Bosphoro  Thracio  libri 
très  (Lyon,  1561  and  several  times  later); 
Charles  du  Frcsne,  sieur  du  Cange,  Ilistoria 
Byzantin  a  (Paris,  1680);  J.  von  Hammer,  Con - 
stantinopolis  und  der  Bosporus ,  I  (Pcsth,  1822); 
ZxxpAaro;  A.  Bvfivr/o;,  KuvsT*VTtvot/7roAtçf  I 
(Athens,  1851);  C.  Fossati,  Aya  Sophia  oj 
Constantinople  as  recently  restored  (London, 
1852);  W.  Halzenberg,  Altchristliche  Baudenk¬ 
mäler  von  Konstantinopel  (Berlin,  1854);  Au¬ 
guste  Choisy,  Kart  de  bâtir  chez  les  Byzantins 
(Paris,  1883),  J.  P.  Richter,  Quellen  der  byzanti¬ 
nischen  Kunstgeschichte  (Reprint  from  Eitel- 
berger  von  Kdclbcrg's  and  llg’s  Quellenschriften 
für  Kunstgeschichte  und  Kunsttechnik  des  Mit¬ 
telalters  (Wien,  1897);  W.  R.  Lcthaby  and 
Har.  Swainson,  The  Church  of  Sant  ta  Sophia , 
Constantinople*,  a  study  of  Byzantine  building 
(I,ondon  and  New- York,  1894);  Heinr.  Ilolt- 
zinger,  Die  Sophienkirche  und  verwandte  Bauten 
der  byzantinischen  Architektur  (in  Die  Baukunst , 
edited  by  R.  Borrmann  and  R.  Graul,  Heft  to, 
Berlin  and  Stuttgart,  1898);  the  best  work  is 
still  :  Evyévtoç  M A  Avrawi^tfç,  "E Kfynnç  r$ç 
Zo^/aç  (in:  BißAioWntf  Kat  pus  Ali,  3  Vols., 
Athens  and  Leipzig,  1907 — 1909).  Notices  by 
Geh.  Baural  Prof.  Willi.  Schleyer  (Hannover). 

Not  far  from  the  great  church  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Lîjundl-Place  is  the  Little  Äyä 
Sofia  (Kücük  AyS  Sofia).  Built  by  Justinian  it 
was  formerly  a  church  dedicated  to  the  saints 
Bacchus  and  Sergius.  A  dome  crowned  the 
octagonal  floor  which  extends  into  four  apses. 
The  church  was  turned  into  a  mosque  in  the 
reign  .of  Mehmed  II  by  the  superintendent  of 
his  harem  and  since  that  time  has  contained 
all  the  establishments  and  institutions  required 


by  Muhammadan  religion  and  education.  The 
entrance  hall  with  the  five  flat  domes  rising 
from  it  is  of  Turkish  origin.  (K.  Süssheim.) 
AYA  SOLÜff,  now  a  Turkish  village,  capital 
of  a  Nfthiya,  with  2  793  inhabitants  (according  to 
Cuinet,  La  Turquie  d'Asie,  III,  505),  in  the  middle 
ages,  an  important  town  which  was  called  by  its 
present  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  lbn  Battra 
(ed.  Paris,  II,  308).  When  this  traveller  visited  the 
town  in  733  (1333)  it  had  15  gates  and  was  an 
important  centre  of  trade  on  the  Kaystros  (now 
called  Küfcük  Menderes  Cai)  the  banks  of  which 
were  covered  with  gardens  and  vineyards.  The 
ruins  of  a  Turkish  castle  may  still  be  seen  and 
the  remains  of  several  mosques  and  baths  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  fairly  well  preserved 
mosque  of  cIs£  Bey.  By  the  silling  up  of  the 
harbour  the  town  gradually  lost  its  importance 
and  a  new  port,  Neapolis,  Scala  nova,  called  in 
Turkish  Kush  Adasi,  arose.  In  western  mediaeval 
(I,atin)  authorities  Aya  SolQk  is  known  as  Alto- 
luogo,  Altologio  or  Lato  longo.  The  Turkish  name 
is  really  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  "Aytoç  Bto xbyoQ 
the  name  by  which  a  church  built  here  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  was  known; 
it  was  held  in  great  reverence  and  dedicated  to 
St.  John. 

History:  Ayft  SolQk  has  replaced  the  famous 
town  of  Ephesus  whose  ruins  arc  situated  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  describe  these  ruins  nor  to  pursue  the  ancient 
history  of  Ephesus  and  Aya  Solüfc.  It  may  however 
be  noted  that  the  Arab  geographers  still  know 
the  town  by  the  old  name  of  Ephesus  (AfsQs  or 
U fsOs)  and  place  there  the  cave  of  the  seven 
sleepers  [sec  ashAu  al-kami*].  'Die  Arabs  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  Ephesus  only  for  a  brief  period  in 
182(782)  but  after  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  by 
the  Seldjükis  the  town  fell  more  than  once  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turkish  emirs  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country,  only  to  be  recaptured  again  by 
the  Byzantine  troops.  After  the  fall  of  the  SeldjBfe 
kingdom  of  Konia  and  indeed  during  the  time  of 
Ibn  Batata's  visit  Khidr  Beg  the  son  of  the  Emir 
Muhammad  of  Aidin  was  ruler  here.  In  1391  the 
Emirs  of  Aidin  had  to  give  up  their  territory  to 
the  Ottoman  Sultan  Bäyazid,  but  there  was  a  break 
in  the  period  of  Turkish  rule  from  1402,  when 
Timur  pitched  his  camp  here,  till  1425  when  Mu- 
räd  11  received  the  homage  of  various  chiefs  here 
and  Aya  Soluk  finally  became  incorporated  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Bibliography ;  G.  le  Strange,  The  Lands 
of  the  Lastern  Caliphate ,  p.  155;  Heyd,  Ge¬ 
schichte  des  Levantehandels ,  see  Index. 

ACYÄN  (a.  plur.  of  cAin),  the  most  influential 
men  of  a  society  or  of  the  state;  for  other 
meanings  see  dictionaries. 

AYAS,  a  site  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Alexandrctte  to  the  east 
of  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hjaihän  (Pyramus). 
In  ancient  times  there  was  a  town  here  called 
Aigai  (see  Ramsay,  Historical  Geography  of  Asia 
Minor ,  p.  355  f.).  Since  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  place  has  played  a  more 
important  role.  The  gradual  expulsion  of  the 
Franks  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  concentrated  all  the  eastern  trade  in  this 
part  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Little  Armenia 
as  it  was  connected  by  frequented  trade  routes 
with  Syria  as  well  as  with  the  interior  of  Asia 
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Minor.  The  Italians  called  the  town  Lajazzo.  After 
it  had  been  plundered  in  665  (1266),  and  again 
in  674  (1275),  by  Muslim  troops  and  finally 
destroyed  in  722  (1322),  by  the  Mamldk  Sultan 
al-Nasir  Muhammad,  but  again  built  by  the 
Christians,  it  fell  in  748  definitely  into  the  hands 
of  the  Egyptian  MamlQks.  From  this  time  dates 
its  decline  though  it  is  mentioned  as  late  as 
about  1400  as  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Halab.  —  To-day  it  is  a  wretched  place  on  the 
coast  with  numerous  ruins. 

Bibliography'.  Dima^hkl  (ed.  Mehren), 
p.  214;  Abu  ’1-FidV  (ed.  Kcinaud),  p.  249; 
Kalka^handl,  Afu££ta{ar  §ttbh  al-A'iAä  (Kairo, 
1906),  I,  297;  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  xix.  115,126; 
Hcyd,  Geschichte  des  Levan  te  handeis,  ii.  79  ff.  ; 
Schalter,  Cilicia ,  cf.  p.  97.  (R.  Hartmann.) 
ÄYÄS  PASHA, Turkish  grand  vizie  r (  1536 — 
1 539)  ufider  Sulaiinan  I.  Ayds  Pasha,  an  Albanian 
by  birth,  was  enrolled  in  the  corps  of  janissaries 
and  accompanied  Sultan  Selim  in  his  campaign 
against  Egypt.  Under  Sulaimiln  he  was  appointed 
Bcylcrbcy  of  Anatolia,  and  later  Wall  of  Syria. 
During  the  siege  of  Rhodes  he  fell  into  disgrace, 
was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  even  thrown  into 
prison.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  again  restored  to 
favour  and  with  Khair  al-Din  Pasha  Barbarossa 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Corfu  (1537).  lie  died 
of  plague  in  1 539. 

Bibliography :  Sami  Bey,  Kamils  al-sfläm, 
I,  504;  von  Hammer,  Gesch .  des  Osman.  Reiches. 
».  Index. 

ÄYÄT  (a.),  plural  of  Aya  [q.  v.]. 

AYÀZ,  the  Emir,  lord  of  Hamadhän  played  an 
important  role  in  the  struggles  for  the  throne 
between  the  ScldjQk  prince  BarkiyJruJc  and  Mu¬ 
hammad  I.  After  having  first  taken  the  side  of 
the  latter  he  went  over  to  the  side  of  Barkiyaruk 
in  494  (1100)  and  after  his  death  (498=1104) 
he  became  Atabeg  for  his  son  Maliksljah  who  was 
a  minor.  He  could  not,  however,  hold  his  own 
against  Muhammad  and  was  treacherously  murdered 
by  him  in  449  (1105). 

Bibliography :  Ibn  al-AÜfff  (cd.  Tomb.), 
x.  199  ff.;  Recueil  de  textes  relatifs  a  rhist .  des 
Seldjouc ii.  90. 

CAZAB  (a.;  strictly  single,  unmarried)  in 
Turkish  the  irregular  footsoldiers  who  were  made 
use  of  in  raids,  sapping  operations  etc.  Like  the 
Afcindji  [q.  v.]  the  cAzab  played  an  important  role 
in  the  earlier  wars  of  the  Ottomans. 

AZAD  (i*.),  free;  in  the  religious  sense:  free 
from  worldly  desires,  pious;  thence  a  favourite 

fiersonal  name  e.  g.  of  Mir  Ghulâm  ‘All  BilgrSmI 
see  üijULÄM  calI], 

AZ AÇ,  Russian  Azow,  a  t  o  w  n  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Don  ;  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth 
century  (after  1316)  as  a  Genoese,  then  (after 
1332)  as  a  Venetian  colony  under  the  name  of 
Tana  (from  the  ancient  Tanaïs).  The  Turkish 
name  has  appeared  on  coins  since  717  (1317).  In 
the  year  797  (1395)  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
Tirnör  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Ottomans  in 
880  (1475).  The  Russiaos  (Cossacks)  appeared 
before  Azak  for  the  first  time  in  1589;  in  1637 
the  town  was  captured  and  the  whole  Muham¬ 
madan  population  put  to  the  sword;  in  1641  the 
Cossacks  held  the  town  successfully  against  a 
numerous  army,  but  by  orders  of  the  Tsar  retrea¬ 
ted  in  1642  and  at  the  same  time  razed  the 
town  to  the  ground;  Azak:  was  at  once  rebuilt 


by  the  Turks  and  Tatars  and  again  besieged  in 
1642,  captured  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1696.  Azak 
had  again  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Turks  in  171 1  ;  in 
1736  it  was  recaptured  for  the  third  time  and  by  the 
treaty  of  1 739  the  Russians  were  allowed  to  retain 
it  though  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  forti¬ 
fications  had  to  be  destroyed,  and  they  were  not 
rebuilt  till  1769.  Since  that  time  the  town  has 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Russians,  but  it 
has  lost  its  former  importance  with  the  rise  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Rostow.  The  sea  of  Azov, 
the  Maiötis  of  the  ancients,  has  taken  its  name 
from  Azak*  (W.  Barthold.) 

AZAL  (a.),  an  eternity,  which  is  without  be¬ 
ginning,  but  not  without  end.  [cf.  Arad]. 

ÂZAR,  in  the  Korean  (vi.  74)  the  name  of 
Abraham's  father.  .There  appears  to  be  some 
confusion  here  as  the  name  is  nowhere  else  given 
to  Abraham's  father.  That  he  was  called  TOrah 
(Tftrakh)  is  also  related  by  Muslim  commentators 
and  historians;  to  reconcile  these  two  statements  the 
usual  artifices  are  resorted  to,  but  these  have  no 
value.  According  to  Maracci  ( Prodromi,  iv.  90) 
the  form  Azar  is  due  to  a  false  reading  'Alatf  in 
Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical  Chronicle.  Neither  Maracci, 
nor  any  of  those  who  cite  him  later,  has  given  a 
more  exact  reference  to  the  passage.  Eusebius 
rcgulary  writes  0« pp*  in  other  places.  But  in  any 
case  the  chance  would  be  very  improbable. 

For  the  life  of  Azar  and  his  son  Ibrahim  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  latter  article  where  the 
bibliography  is  also  given.  (A.  J.  Wknsinck.) 

‘AZAZlL  (a.),  the  Iliblical  tyjNt£.(Atazel)  alio 

used  as  a  name  of  the  Devil.  Cf.  Griinbaum,  Neue 
Beiträge  sur  semitischen  Sagen  künde,  p.  261. 

al-AZD,  an  Arab  tribe,  occasionally  written 
al-Asd,  and  then  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Asad 
(without  the  article).  The  proper  name  is  said  to  be 
Darrä\  The  genealogical  table  is  :  al-Azd  b.  Ghawth 
b.  Karn  b.  Malik  b.  Zaid  b.  Kahlan  b.  Saba5. 
Four  principal  groups  were  distinguished  of  this 
widely  ramified  family  of  tribes.  1.  Azd  cOmän 
in  ‘Oman.  The  Koraishites  were  unwilling  how¬ 
ever  to  recognise  the  ‘Oman  Azdites,  in  particular, 
as  Arabs.  They  lived  for  the  most  part  by  fishing, 
a  calling  on  account  of  which  they  were  often 
mocked;  the  nickname  of  MuzQn  seems  also 
to  be  connected  with  this.  — •  2.  Azd  Sar3t  in 
the  mountains  of  Sarat  in  Jaman,  famous  as  weavers 
and  ridiculed  on  that  account.  —  3.  Azd  SbanQ’a 
=  Kacb,  rarely  written  ShanQwa;  the  Nisba  is 
ShanS^I.  Their  genealogical  table  is  Kacb  b.  al- 
I.Iärith  b.  Ka‘b  b.  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  Malik  b.  Nasr 
b.  al-Azd.  They  likewise  live  in  the  Sarat.  The  * 
Azd  Sarat  and  the  Azd  Shano’a  seem  to  be  really 
the  same.  —  4.  Azd  Ghassan  =  Marin  in  the 
North  and  in  Syria.  The  al-Aws  and  the  al-Khax- 
radj  in  Medina  and  the  &huzaca  in  and  around 
Mecca  were  also  counted  as  Azdites.  Al-Muhallab 
b.  Abl  Sufra  belonged  to  the  al-'Atlk,  a  clan  of 
the  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  al-Azd.  Aba  Huraira  was  des¬ 
cended  from  the  clan  Daws. 

Localities  which  are  known  as  Azdite  :  Ablda 
(in  the  Sarat),  Barik  (a  mountain  in  the  Sarat),  Hadld 
(mount),  al-Hâl  (in  Jaman),  Maknana  (in  Jemen), 
Mariât  (in  Jaman),  Ma’rib  (in  Jaman),  al-Kufus 
(in  Kirman),  Kunna,  RaisOt  (a  strongly  fortified 
place  on  the  coast),  al-Sard,  Tathnlth  (in  the  Sardi), 
Tindika  (in  the  same  district),  Tu'am  (in  the 
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YamSma  inhabited  only  In  part  by  Asdltes),  al- 
cUdflf  (a  mountain  in  the  SarSt). 

History.  In  pagan  times  the  Azdites  were 
amongst  the  chief  worshippers  of  ManSt  and  of 
Dhu  1-Kbabsa.  €A’im  was  an  idol  in  the  Sarfit. 
The  bursting  of  the  dam  of  Ma’rib  seems  to  have 
compelled  the  Azdites  to  move  out  of  Saba9,  and 
to  have  contributed  to  their  dispersal.  On  their 
entry  into  the  SarSt  mountains  they  had  to  fight 
with  the  Ki?alhcam,  and  overcame  them.  Ar- 
dashlr  1  is  said  to  have  settled  Azdites  .in  cOmfin 
where  they  remained  for  a  long  time  under  Per¬ 
sian  rule.  In  the  ninth  year  of  the  Ilidjra  the 
demand  received  from  Muhammad  to  adopt  Islam 
was  acceded  to  by  a  section  of  the  Azdites  without 
demur,  and  they  exchanged  the  Persian  suze¬ 
rainty  for  the  Muhammadan.  The  number  of  Mu¬ 
hammadans  among  the  Azdites  was  scarcely  noti¬ 
ceable.  After  the  death  of  Muhammad  the  Azdites 
seceded,  but  were  conquered  by  the  Muhammadan 
army  sent  by  Aba  Bakr,  and  found  themselves 
again  compelled  to  attach  themselves  to  Islam. 
The  Azd  £ljanü9a  had  sent  an  embassy  to  Mu¬ 
hammad  in  the  year  ten  of  the  Ilidjra,  according 
to  tradition.  The  victorious  Azdites  took  no  part 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  caliphs  till  the  time  of 
‘OihmSn.  Then  we  find  the  Azd  Sarat  in  Küfa 
and  Basra.  When  Mu'Swiya  in  Basra  attempted 
to  stir  up  resistance  to  the  caliph  cAli,  the  Azdi¬ 
tes  afforded  shelter  to  Ziyfid,  who  was  the  governor 
of  CA1I  at  that  time.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
Azd  cOmSn  the  last  of  the  great  tribes  to  settle 
there,  had  come  in  greater  numl>crs,  about  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Caliph  Mu(äwiya  and  at  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Yazld  I,  that  the  Azdites  at¬ 
tained  to  power  there  while  they  allied  themselves 
with  the  Kabfa  against  the  united  Tamlm  and 
Kais,  in  continuation  of  friendly  relations  dating 
from  heathen  times.  Then  the  Azdites  took  the 
position  of  chief  champions  of  the  Southern  Arabs 
(Kalbites)  in  the  warfare  between  the  north  and 
south  Arabs.  They  supported  Ziyüd  and  his  sons 
c.  g.  after  the  death  of  Yazld  1  and  again  in  the 
wars  against  the  Khfiridjitcs.  Id  Khorasan  whither 
they  had  come  from  Basra,  they  were  the  most 
important  tribe  after  the  Kaisite  Tamlm.  By  the 
rise  of  the  Azdite  Muhallab  and  his  family  the 
Importance  of  the  Azdites  also  increased.  They 
were  much  exasperated  against  the  Kaisite  Kotaiba, 
the  oppressor  of  the  Muhallabites  ahd  took  an 
active  part  in  the  rebellion  against  him  in  Kho- 
räsan.  Kotaiba  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  Azdite. 
Ever  afterwards  the  thought  of  revenge  for  the 
Muhallabites  was  alive  among  the  Azdites.  At 
times  they  had  to  suffer  severely;  Yazld  II  pur¬ 
sued  them  with  persecution  in  his  hatred  of  all 
that  pertained  to  the  Muhallabites.  For  a  brief 
period  their  position  in  Jvhorltsän  improved  in  the 
reign  of  Yazld  III. 

Bibliography*,  concerning  the  Azdites  in 
time  of  the  Umaiyads  see  Wellhausen,  Das 
Arabische  Reich  und  sein  Siurt ,  p.  248  ff, 
275  ff.  (Reckendorf.) 

AZEMMÜR  (Fr.  Azemmovr),  a  town  on  the 
Atlantic  corst  of  Morocco,  50  miles  S.W.  of  Casa¬ 
blanca  and  7  miles  N.  E.  of  Mnzagan,  on  the  left 
bank  and  near  the  north  of  the  I'mm  al-Rabfa. 
Tills  river  is  navigable  even  by  ships  of  small 
tonnage  on  account  of  a  sandbank  that  bars  its 
entrance.  AzemmQr  therefore,  though  it  is  the 
natural  market  for  the  sale  of  goods  from  the 


Dukkala  district,  ranks  far  behind  Mazagan  in 
commercial  importance.  The  town  has  some  5000 
inhabitants  including  many  Jews  but  no  Euro¬ 
peans.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  it  has  pre¬ 
served  its  native  character  better  than  the  other 
towns  of  the  coast  and  that  its  inhabitants  show 
themselves  exceedingly  hostile  to  Christians.  In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  district  of 
AzemmQr  was  the  scene  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
•Mudjähidln”,  champions  of  the  faith.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  full  of  Kubbas  which  are  dedicated 
to  pious  personages.  The  best  known  and  most 
revered  saint  is  SIdf  b.  ShacQb,  patron  saint  of 
the  town. 

Azemmnr  was  founded  by  Berbers  in  a  district 
rich  in  wild  olive  trees  ( azemmtir ).  Its  history  is 
little  known  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Then  it  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the 
Portuguese  who  already  possessed  Tangier,  Arzila, 
and  Mazagan.  According  to  Leo  Africanus  (transi, 
by  Schefer,  i.  292)  it  was  then  a  town  of  about 
2000  households,  and  owed  its  prosperity  chiefly 
to  the  shad-fishing  in  the  Umm  al-RabIca  which 
was  farmed  out  for  6 — 700  ducats  annually.  In 
the  year  914  (1508)  Zaiy&n,  a  Marfnid  prince, 
who  wished  to  make  himself  independent  in  Azem¬ 
mQr  offered  to  hand  over  the  town  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  but  when  the  Christians  appeared  before 
the  town  they  found  it  in  a  perfect  state  of  defence, 
and  they  had  to  retire  after  the  loss  of  several 
ships.  Zaiyftn  really  wished  to  pose  as  the 
defender  of  the  faith  against  the  unbelievers 
whom  he  had  himself  invited  there,  in  order  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants.  By  1 5 13 
however,  another  expedition  under  Don  Jayme  de 
Braganza  and  Don  Juan  de  Mencses  was  success¬ 
ful  in  bringing  AzemmQr  into  the  power  of  the 
Portuguese  who  held  it  for  28  years.  They  showed 
great  activity  in  AzemmQr,  built  a  church  (which 
was  later  turned  into  n  mosque)  a  fort  and  walls 
around  the  town  which  surround  the  Madina  to 
the  present  day.  The  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
defence  of  the  town,  however,  became  more  and 
more  oppressive,  so  they  resolved  in  1541  to  vacate 
it.  The  Sharif  Muhammad  al-Mahdi  populated  it 
again  at  the  instigation  of  three  Marahuts  who 
guaranteed  him  the  future  impregnability  of  the 
town.  This  guarantee  did  not,  it  is  true,  prevent 
Luis  de  Lorero  the  Governor  of  Mazagan  from 
surprising  the  town  in  1545,  and  carrying  off  the 
Marahuts  as  prisoners  who  had  to  be  ransomed 
for  22,000  ducats.  Nevertheless  AzemmQr  has 
since  then  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Muslims,  and  although  the  Portuguese  still  conti¬ 
nued  to  visit  that  stretch  of  coast  and  even 
obtained  permission  to  fish  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  they  w*ere  never  allowed  to  leave  their  ships 
or  to  enter  the  town. 

Bibliography:  Leo  Africanus,  transi,  by 
Schefer,  i.  292  and  Appendix,  p.360;  Budgett- 
Meakin,  The  land  of  the  Moors  ;  Castellanos, 
Historia  de  Marruccos ,  chap,  ix.;  Doutté,  Mar¬ 
rakech  ,  i.  1 16  f.  [See  also  Bibliography  to 
MAROKKO].  (G.  Y  VER.) 

AZERBAÏDJAN,  [see  Awiartiaibjän.] 

ÄZERl  (ÀzcrbaidjSnian),  a  Turkish  dialect. 
Name  and  distribution.  Azerbaijanian  Is 
the  Turkish  dialect  which  is  spoken  in  Russia  in 
the  province  of  Transcaucasia  and  in  Persia  in  the 
Province  of  Azerbaïdjan  and  also  though  isolated, 
in  Hamadh&n,  Farsist&n,  Teheran  and  JChorSs&n. 
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The  Aserbaidjân!»  call  it  Turki.  It  belongs  with 
the  Turkoman  and  the  dialects  spoken  in  the 
Caucasus,  in  Anatolia  and  in  the  Crimea,  to  the 
South  Turkish  family,  according  to  the  classification 
proposed  by  Radloff.  The  Azerbaijanian  may  be 
divided  into  a  northern  and  southern  dialect.  The 
former  is  spoken  in  Russia,  the  latter  in  Persia. 
Only  the  latter  and  that  only  in  the  dialect  of 
Tabriz  and  Urmia  has  been  scientifically,  though 
not  exhaustively,  studied  by  Foy  in  the  Mitteilungen 
des  Seminars  für  crient ,  Sprachen ,  Westasiatische 
Studien ,  vi.  126  and  vii.  197  under  the  title  of 
Azerbaijani  sc  he  Studien  mit  einer  Charakteristik 
des  Südtürkischen  (hereafter  cited  as  Foy  i.  and  ii.). 
Unfortunately  the  work  is  only  a  fragment,  for  the 
author  died  in  the  interval  and  it  has  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  an  incomplete  work.  In  the  main  I  follow 
his  arrangements  •). 

The  Language.  The  Azerbaijanian  agrees  as 
a  rule  with  the  other  South  Turkish  dialects  but 
has  some  peculiarities  of  its  own.  Foy  i.  (143 — 
141)  has  given  the  general  characteristics  of  South 
Turkish  to  which  I  refer  the  reader.  The  essential 
peculiarities  of  the  Azerbaijanian  are  given  here. 

Phonology,  a)  Vowels.  Among  the  vowels, 
which  are  otherwise  the  same  as  in  all  South 
Turkish  dialects,  special  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  double  t  viz.  e  and  i,  The  former,  which 
in  Azerbaijanian  approaches  more  to  a,  con¬ 
forms  as  a  rule  to  the  e  of  the  other  dialects  ;  the 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  pronounced 
rather  like  1  is  seldom  met  with  except  in  Azer¬ 
baijanian  e.  g.  in  East  Anatolia  and  here  and 
there  in  the  dialect  of  Kaisari.  It  can  be  traced 
to  an  original  ij  cf.  Foy,  Türk,  Vokalstudien ,  i. 
199—208. 

a  is  often  changed  to  e  e.g.  gerdedk  =  kardash, 
je%e  = jaka,  Several  vowels  moreover  arc  different 
in  Osmanli  and  Azerbaijanian  e.g.  uja  =  jttjc. 
Among  the  diphthongs  ou  is  found  for  Osmanli 
ovy  av,  au  in  Turkish  words  and  av  or  ev  in 
Arab  loan-words. 

b)  Consonants.  The  greatest  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  ^-sounds,  k  is  very  seldom 
found  (only  double  e.g.  dikket  and  in  the  com¬ 
bination  kg  e.g.  dakguz)*,  elsewhere  it  has  regu¬ 
larly  become  g  at  the  beginning,  %  at  the  end 
and  in  the  centre  of  a  word,  x  before  voiceless 
consonants  and  y  before  voiced  consonants  (some¬ 
times  also  to  *).  lo  Turkish  words  k  on  the  other 
hand  has  been  retained  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
medially  it  has  remained  before  vowels  and  finally 
in  certain  monosyllabic  stems,  in  other  places  it 
has  become  %. 

X  never  becomes  h  as  in  Turkish. 

ß  is  no  longer  pronounced  and  has  as  a  rule 
become  n ,  only  occasionally  y  and  then  it  has  some¬ 
thing  of  a  j  sound. 

By  the  influence  of  an  n  a  preceding  £,  separated 
from  it  by  a  vowel,  is  changed  to  m  e.g.  bu  in  the  lo¬ 
cative  munda ,  ben  to  men .  Among  South  Turkish 
dialects  this  phenomenon  is  found  only  in  Turko¬ 
man.  The  other  changes  cited  by  Foy  are  shared  with 
Anatolian  by  Azerbaijanian  and  indeed  with  the 
spoken  dialect  of  Constantinople  itself  e.g.  what 
Foy  tells  us  about  the  disappearance  of  a  con¬ 
sonant  before  another  consonant  holds  for  the 
most  part  also  for  Anatolian. 


•)  Foy*s  system  of  transliteration  is  also  retained. 

(Ed.) 
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r  and  /  disappear  in  certain  verbal  forms,  th«s 
diy  dy  sa  dir y  dyr  and  deji  or  dej  in  place  of  defil. 

Assonance.  The  most  striking  point  is  that 
certain  endings  are  used  only  in  the  strong  forma 
quite  contrary  to  assonance.  Thus  the  infinitive 
termination  is  always  max  e.g*  Ölmax ,  the  parti* 
cipial  termination  dy$  e.  g.  bildyyy  in  place  of 
Osmânli  bildiji ,  the  termination  of  the  1«  pers.  plur. 
MX  and  dux  c*  g*  gcMuXy  the  future  ending  ajax 
e.  g*  J'ja‘-ÙaXy  the  termination  of  the  pers.  plur. 
of  the  imperfect  is  a x  c.  g.  gedax%  the  termination 
lyx  **  found  only  in  this  form  e.g.  selamet/yxi 
the  comparative  ending  raxy  e.g.  kilxraX • 
Accidence,  a)  The  Noun.  The  accusa* 
tive  of  vowel  stems  does  not  end  in  ji  as  in 
Osm&nli  but  in  ni  as  in  Jagatai.  The  accusative 
of  the  pronominal  suflix  of  the  3rd  pers.  sing, 
ends  in  in.  In  adjectives,  the  old  comparative  ending 
in  rax  still  survives. 

b)  Verb.  There  is  a  definite  and  an  indefinite 
present.  The  former  ends  in  the  affirmative  mood 
in  ir  (yr,  ür,  ur),  in  the  negative  in  mir  (myr% 
mür ,  mur),  the  latter  in  the  affirmative  in  er(ar) 
in  the  negative  in  mer  ( mar ).  Ir  is  derived  from 
ter  =  Osmanli  yor  (cf.  Foy  i.  159).  The  forms 
of  this  present  from  almax  are:  alyrarn ,  alysan, 
aly  and  alyry,  alyrttXy  alysyz,  alylla,  The  form 
in  mez  occurs  only  in  the  3rd  person,  besides  mer 
there  is  a  form  men  in  the  I**  sing,  and  pluraL 
The  preterite  in  mith  occurs  only  in  certain 
persons,  for  the  others  Azerbaijanian  forms  a 
preterite  from  the  gerund  in  ub  with  the  present  of 
the  verb  to  be.  Besides  the  Ifct  pers.  sing,  of 
the  optative  there  is  also  a  I*'  pers.  sing,  of  the 
imperative  in  im,  ym. 

The  mood  of  impossibility  (instead  of  gelememeh 
gele  bilmemek  is  used)  the  mood  of  necessity  (instead 
of  gitmeliyim  they  say  gerex  gldim )  and  the  abbre¬ 
viated  infinitive  form  in  ma  (me)  are  not  found. 
The  infinitive  in  mak  takes  the  pronominal  termi¬ 
nations.  Various  gerundives  are  also  wanting.  The 
participle  in  an  is  more  frequently  used,  e.g. 
gelende  =  Osman,  geldikde,  gelenden  =  geldikden . 

Bibliography,  The  oldest  prose  work  is 
the  Darband-Nâmah  edited  by  Mirza  A.  Kasim 
Beg  (Petersburg,  1 85 1  ).  The  oldest  and  most 
famous  Azerbaijanian  poet  is  FuzQlI  of  Baghdad 
(s.  Gibb,  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry,  iii.  70). 
More  modem  poets  have  been  made  known 
by  Adolf  Bergé,  Dichtungen  transkaukasischer 
Sänger  des  XVIII,  und  XIX,  Jahrhunderts  in 
azerba  iranisch  er  Mundart  (Leipzig,  1868)  and 
by  Bodenstedt,  Beiträge  zum  kaukasischen  Tür • 
kisch  (Zeitschr,  d.  Deutseh,  Alorgenl,  Gesellsch ^ 
v.  245).  Texts  in  the  dialect  of  Tiflis  including 
comedies  by  Mlrzft  Fethcall  Akhondzlde  have  been 
published  in  the  Journ ,  Asiat,  viz.  I.  Barbier 
de  Meynard,  L'alchimiste,  comédie  en  dialecte 
turc  azéri  (8th  scries,  vii.  IO,  cf.  also  Foy  i.  136); 
2.  Lucien  Bouvàt,  Histoire  de  Yoùsouf  Chah  (io*b 
scries,  i.  393,  cf.  also  Foy  ii.  197);  3.  Lucien 
Bouvat,  L'avare  (to1*1  series,  iii,  259  and  365). 

Recently  the  printing  presses  in  Tiflis,  Baku 
and  Eriwan  have  developed  great  activity  and 
several  newspapers  appear  there.  For  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  spoken  Azerbaijanian  in  the  dia¬ 
lect  of  Urmia  and  Tabriz  of  to-day,  we  mutt 
have  recourse  to  the  phonetically  written  text» 
in  Foy  Ü.  The  transcription  of  the  Azarbai  ji- 
nian  tale  given  by  VamWry,  Altosmanische 
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Sprachstudien  (Leiden,  1901)  p.  1x4  it  unre¬ 
liable  and  incorrect.  There  Is  no  really  useful 
grammar.  Mina  Kasim  Reg’s  Grammatik  der 
türk.- ta  torischen  Sprache  contains  useful  notes. 
The  *  Praktischer  Leitfaden  der  türk.-tatarischcn 
ater baiÿâni sehen  Mundart"  of  LazerefT  Budagoflf 
(Moskow,  1857,  In  Russian)  must  be  used  with 
caution  (cf.  Foy  ü.  201  f.).  On  some  grammars 
compiled  by  Azerbaijanians  sec  Foy,  ii.  p.  203. 

(F.  Giese.) 

AZHAR  (Ujämi1  al- Azhar,  from  al-QJam ?  at - 
cuhar ),  mosque  and  College  in  Cairo. 

l)  Buildings  and  endowments.  The  mos¬ 
que  was  built  by  I_>jawhar  al-Kfitib  nl-Çikilli  (alias 
al-SaVlabl),  general  of  A bil  Tamlm  Ma'add  a  year 
after  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Fätimids, 
and  immediately  after  the  foundation  of  the  new  ca¬ 
pital  (al-Kähira,  ßjumädä  1  359 —  Ramadan  361). 
It  was  consecrated  and  opened  for  services  in 
Ramadan  361  =  June — July  972.  It  was  situated 
not  far  from  the  “great  castle”  then  in  existence 
between  the  Dailam  quarter  (N.)  and  the  Tur¬ 
kish  quarter  (S.)  in  the  south  cast  of  the  city. 
l>jawliar  placed  an  inscription  on  the  dome,  dated 
360  A.  II.  the  text  of  which  has  been  preserved 
to  us  by  al-MaVrlzI  (Kàifâf  II,  273,  34-26;  van 
Berchem,  Carp.  Inscr,  Arab.  I,  43,  n°.  20);  it  has 
since  disappeared.  Several  other  Fätimid  rulers 
built  additions  to  the  mosque  and  endowed  it 
with  grants  and  foundations;  al-cAzîz  Nizâr  (365 — 
386  =  976 — 996)  for  example  made  it  an  aca¬ 
demy  and  erected  an  almshouse  in  it  for  35  men. 

A  ( ilasm  (rfAtrpa,  Talisman)  is  mentioned  as 
a  curiosity  on  the  first  building;  figures  of  birds 
were  placed  on  the  tops  of  three  columns  which 
prevented  birds  from  nesting  or  breeding  in  the 
mosque.  Further  additions  were  made  to  the 
building  under  al-IJäkiin  (386— 41 1  =996 — 1020) 
and  endowments  and  gifts  were  bestowed  on  the 
Azhar  and  other  mosques.  A  document  relating 
to  these  of  the  year  400  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  al-Ma^rlzI  ii.  2731//;^.  In  the  year  519 
(1125)  al-cAmir  built  a  prayer  niche  ( Mihrab ) 
with  carvings  in  wood,  the  inscription  on  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Arab  Museum  in  Cairo 
(Kavaisse,  Sur  trois  mihrâbs ,  p.  10;  van  Bcrchem, 
Corp,  Inscr .  Arab.,  i.  N®.  455)*  Ils  name  also 
may  be  explained  from  the  Fätimid  origin  of  the 
mosque,  it  being  rightly  interpreted  ns  an  allusion 
to  al-Zahrä5  a  title  of  Ffl|ima;  a  MakUlra  of  the 
mosque  also  took  its  name  from  hcr  (Makrlzi,  ii. 
27$,  if.)*  Smaller  additions  arc  also  due  to  the  ca¬ 
liphs  al-Mustansir  and  al-Hâfiz. 

With  the  AiyDbid  rule  a  reaction  set  in,  since 
they  as  ardent  Sunnis  sought  to  destroy 
every  trace  of  the  Shl‘a  Fätimids.  Saladin  took 
from  the  mosque  the  right  of  Khutba  and 
deprived  it  of  several  of  al-Häkim’s  endowments. 
Nearly  a  century  passed  before  the  favour  of  the 
rulers  and  nobles  was  again  bestowed  on  it.  Al- 
Malik  al-Zahir  Baibars  made  new  additions  to  it, 
took  an  interest  in  the  learning  taught  there  and 
restored  to  it  the  privilege  of  Khu(ba  (665  = 
1266-1267,  Djawaz  al-Djunfa )  ;  cf.  van  Berchem, 
Corp .  Inscr.  Arab.  I.  n°.  128.  Several  Emirs  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example.  From  this  period  dates  the 
prosperity  of  the  Azhar  as  a  mosque  and  educa¬ 
tional  institute.  Apart  from  the  attention  bestowed 
on  it  at  home  it  was  further  benefited  by  the 
fact  that  the  ravages  of  the  Mongols  in  the  East 
and  the  decline  of  IslSm  in  the  West  destroyed 


or  weakened  so  many  of  the  old,  flourishing  Ma- 
drasas.  When  in  702  (1302*1303)  the  mosque 
was  damaged  by  an  earthquake,  the  Emir  Salär 
(Sallär)  rebuilt  it.  From  the  year  725  (1325)  date 
the  new  buildings  by  Muhammad  b.  Husain 
ol-Is'irdl  (from  Secirt  in  Armenia),  the  Muhtasib 
of  Cairo;  about  the  same  time  colleges,  Madaris, 
were  built  by  Emirs  near  the  mosque:  in  709 
(1309-1310)  by  Taibars,  in  740  (1339 — *34°)  bY 
Afchughä  cAbd  al- Wähid,  (cf.  van  Berchem,  Corp , 
Inscr .  Arab .  i.  n°.  no,  125,  126,  127.)  These 
were  later  brought  under  the  Azhar  and  still  be¬ 
long  to  it.  Various  additions  and  repairs  were 
made  by  the  eunuch  Baslr  al-Ujämdär  al-Näsiri 
(about  761  =  1360).  He  also  presented  a  Korean, 
endowed  a  reader  for  it,  refitted  the  kitchen  for 
the  poor  and  founded  a  chair  of  Hanafi  Law.  In 
the  year  800  (1397-1398)  a  minäret  fell  in,  but 
was  at  once  rebuilt  from  Sultan  Barkük’s  privy 
purse.  This  catastrophe  was  twice  repeated  (817  = 
1414-1415  and  827  =  1423-1424)  but  the  damage 
was  always  made  good.  About  the  same  time  a 
cistern  was  dug,  a  sabil  built  and  a  basin  for 
ablutions,  Midway  erected.  A  school  just  beside 
the  mosque  was  also  built  by  the  eunuch  Djaw- 
har  al-Kankabä^I  (died  844  =  1440-1441).  Further 
information  regarding  this  (al-Hjawharlya)  will 
be  found  in  ‘All  Mubarak,  al-Khitat  al-djadlda 
iv.  196.  The  greatest  benefactor  of  the  mosque 
in  the  ninth  century  was  Kait  Bay.  His  extensive 
additions  were  finished  in  900  (1494-1495)  just 
shortly  before  his  death.  Besides  these,  many  foun¬ 
dations  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  learned 
were  due  to  him.  We  also  know  of  his  buildings 
from  inscriptions  (van  Berchem,  Corp.  Inscr . 
Arab.  i.  n®.  21 — 2$\  I  bn  Iyäs  (ii.  167,  7J  nr.)  re¬ 
lates  a  remarkable  habit  of  this  ruler:  he  used 
to  go  to  the  mosque  of  al- Azhar  disguised  as  a 
MaghribI,  pray  there  and  listen  to  what  the  people 
said  about  him.  We  are  not  told  the  sequel.  The 
last  great  Mamldk  ruler,  Känsuh  al-Ghflr!  (906— 
922  =  1500 — 1516)  built  the  two  towered  minärets, 
on  the  inscriptions  see  van  Berchem,  Corp .  Inscrip , 
Arab. y  i.  n°.  26,  27. 

In  the  Ottoman  period  the  splendour  of  the 
mosque  naturally  paled  a  little.  At  the  same 
time  many  acts  of  attention  have  to  be  noted. 
The  conqueror  Selim  Shäh  often  visited  and  prayed 
there,  ordered  the  KorJân  to  be  read  in  it,  and 
bestowed  gifts  on  poor  students  (Ibn  Iyäs,  Chro • 
tiicUy  iii.  116,  132,  246,  309,  313).  The  style  of 
the  buildings  of  the  Ottoman  period  shows  a  marked 
deterioration  from  those  of  earlier  periods.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  progress  the  place  of  worship 
for  the  blind  is  worthy  of  mention  ( Zäwiyat  al- 
Umyän)  which  was  built  by  ‘Olhmän  Ketkhoda 
al-Kazdoghll  (Käsid  Aghlu)  in  1148  (1 735*1 73<>) 
(cf.  also  J.  Hirschberg,  Ägypten,  1890,  p.  101). 
Among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  mosque 
must  be  reckoned  cAbd  al-Rahmän  Ketkhodä  or 
Kill  y  a  (died  1190=1776)  a  relative,  it  appears, 
of  the  above  mentioned  ‘Othmän  al-Kazdoghlf. 
He  built  a  large  and  richly  furnished  Mak^Ttra  (a 
sanctuary  screened  by  lattice  work),  a  prayer  niche, 
a  pulpit,  an  elementary  school  for  orphans,  a 
cistern  and  a  tomb  for  himself  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  buried.  The  above-mentioned  Madrasas 
of  al-Taibarslya  (Taibarslya)  and  AVhughäwIya 
(whose  name  was  later  corrupted  to  Ibtighâwïya) 
were  connected  with  one  another  by  new  buil¬ 
dings.  Beside  making  other  smaller  alterations 
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in  the  buildings  he  made  provision  for  the  supply 
of  food  and  clothing  to  poor  students.  It  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  al-ßjabartl  says  that  in  his  time,  about 
1220  (1805),  a  generation  after  their  founder,  most 
of  these  pious  foundations  had  fallen  into  neglect. 
Soon  afterwards  the  French  expedition  came,  which 
inflicted  much  hardship  on  the  Azharites  though 
not  undeservedly.  The  national  restoration  under 
Muhammad  ‘All  was  at  first  not  favourable  to 
the  Azhar;  it  is  only  the  later  Khedives  who 
have  done  their  best  to  keep  up  the  fame  of  the 
revered  building.  CA1I  Mubarak  gives  an  exact 
description  of  the  present  building,  not  of  course 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  archaeologist  but 
from  that  of  the  educated  Muslim  ( al-Khi(a( 
at-if/adhta,  iv.  14 — 26),  detailing  the  extent,  doors, 
sanctuaries,  prayer  niches,  closets,  lavatories,  court¬ 
yards,  minSrets,  sundials,  both  the  above-mentioned 
madrasas,  the  loggias  (Arwiha),  living  rooms 
(Marat),  cisterns,  lamps,  mats  and  carpets.  Several 
parts  of  interest  to  the  archaeologist  c.  g.  the 
gateway  of  Käit  Beg  and  the  prayer  niche  of 
the  Madrasa  al-TaibarsIya  arc  reproduced  in  Franz 
Pascha’s  Kairo  (1903)  p.  21  ff.  with  plan;  cf. 
also  Baedeker's  Egypt. 

II.  The  interior  arrangements  in  the 
earlier  period.  Though  wc  arc  very  well 
informed  about  the  history  of  the  building  of  the 
Azhar,  our  materials  on  the  interior  arrangements 
of  the  mosque  and  college  are  very  insufficient 
as  far  as  early  times  are  concerned.  It  is  certain 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Fätimids  it  was  one  of 
the  first  mosques  in  the  city  and  the  land.  The 
Sunnï  reaction  under  the  AiyGbids  has  already 
been  mentioned.  But  after  the  MamlGk  Sultan 
Baibars  began  to  devote  his  attention  to  it,  in 
spite  of  all  the  vicissitudes  which  it  has  suffered 
from  earthquakes  and  political  changes,  its  impor¬ 
tance  has  steadily  increased.  Even  in  the  middle 
ages  wc  hear  of  students  and  pious  visitors  from 
the  most  distant  lands;  for  centuries  the  Azhar 
surpassed  all  other  madrasas  in  Moslem  countries 
as  an  educational  institution.  Among  the  causes 
which  explain  this  position,  the  period  of  the 
Mongols  with  its  devastations  outside  Egypt  and 
the  extinction  of  the  Arab  civilisation  in  Spain 
have  already  been  mentioned.  Other  reasons  can 
also  be  given  :  its  central  situation,  the  nearness 
of  the  IlidjAz,  the  purely  Arab  character  and  the 
economic  importance  of  the  country;  the  exten¬ 
sive  African  hinterland  and  —  last  but  not  least 
—  the  ancient  intellectual  culture  of  the  Nile 
valley,  where  numerous  influences  favour  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  a  literature  of  scholarship  and  belles- 
lettres.  The  condition  of  the  Azhar  college  at  the 
present  day  will  be  discussed  later  (iii). 

The  sacrcdness  of  the  Azhar  explains  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  middle  ages  it  is  often  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  asylum  for  refugees  (Ibn  IySs  ii. 
262  >x;  iii.  ,5).  Further  we  often  hear  (e.  g.  Ibn 
Iyäs  ii.  177;  iii.  116,  132,  167)  that  extracts  from 
the  Koran  or  from  Bukhäri  were  publicly  read  in 
it,  usually  to  remove  serious  plagues  or  famines  :  in 
the  year  798  (1395-1396)  SirAdj  al- Din  (:Omar  b. 
Rasldn)  al-Bulklnl  prayed  in  it  during  the  famine 
(Ibn  lyfls,  i.  s).  In  the  year  1172  (1758-1759) 
the  students  asked  their  professor  to  lecture  on 
Bukhari  to  avert  a  plague  raging  in  Cairo  (Vollere, 
Kat .  Leipzig,  n*.  729,  xi.;  cf.  ‘All  Mubarak  at - 
Kki/a/  al-ijjadida+s,  34  ,);  the  stay  of  the  great 
mystic  Omar  b.  al-Farid  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  IyOs 
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(i  82,  3).  Foundations  for  Fufarf  Ko.  forÇüfls, 
ascetics,  and  pious  enthusiastics  were  early  insti¬ 
tuted.  But  under  cover  of  piety  all  sorts  of  dis¬ 
reputable  people  seem  to  have  taken  refuge  there. 
Robberies,  brawls  and  immorality  are  mentioned 
which  took  place  especially  in  the  nights  of  the  great 
festivals.  This  explains  why  the  inspector  of  the 
Azhar,  the  Emir  SGdGb  in  818  (1415-1416)  took 
the  drastic  measure  of  turning  out  of  the  Azhar  all 
the  occupants,  students,  beggars,  and  loafers  with 
their  goods  and  chattels.  Soon  after  however,  the  fury 
of  the  pious  was  turned  against  him,  even  the 
Sultan  (al-Mu’aiyad)  was  prejudiced  against  him, 
had  him  seized  and  imprisoned  in  Damascus. 
Al-Makrizi  (ii.  276  f.)  likewise  in  his  account 
takes  the  side  of  the  pious  rabble  and  recognizes 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  fate  of  SGdûb.  On  this 
occasion  mention  is  also  made  of  great  gifts  and 
endowments  and  it  is  stated  that  among  the  Fu  hard? 
were  Persians,  people  from  Zaila5  and  district  and 
from  the  Maghrib  and  that  each  group  (fiFifa) 
had  its  own  Riwäk  (see  below).  Another  detail  of 
student-life  is  mentioned  during  the  time  of  the 
Inspector  and  Emir  Bahadur  in  784  (1382-1383); 
he  obtained  a  decree  from  Sultan  Barl^Gfe  that  the 
possessions  of  students  who  died  in  the  Azhar 
without  legal  heirs  should  be  divided  among  the 
other  students.  This  decree  was  carved  in  stone  and 
placed  on  the  ttgrcat  Nilc-gate"  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  preserved  (Makrlzl,  Khi(a( , 
ii,  276  ,8  it). 

Even  in  the  middle  ages  the  students  as  at  the 
present  day,  seem  to  have  lived  partly  in  and 
partly  outside  the  Azhar.  The  internal  students 
were  divided  into  territorial  groups  the  most  of 
which  had  and  still  have  their  own  Mara  and 
their  Kiwak.  By  the  Hardt  (for  the  word  cf. 
Zeit  sehr,  d,  Deutsch,  Morgen/.  Gesel/sch .,  xxxit. 
753;  xlii.  325)  are  to  be  understood  the  living 
rooms  where  the  students  kept  their  furniture 
though  they  frequently  slept  outside  in  the 
court,  or  in  the  loggias,  where  the  libraries  were 
kept  etc.  The  I.oggia  (Fiwäk,  pi.  Anvika )  is 
strictly  speaking  the  space  between  two  pillars; 
it  was  here  that  in  former  days  instruction  was 
given  to  many  little  groups,  here  the  Phikr  is 
celebrated,  discussions  and  conversation  take  place. 

At  the  present  day  there  arc  38  Riwäks  and 
15  H5ras.  These  are:  I.  al-Sacdcida,  students  from 
upper  Egypt,  large  and  important,  chief  residence 
of  the  Mfdikts;  2.  al-IIaramain,  MckVa  and  Me¬ 
dina;  3.  al-I)akarina  (Dakärna),  for  the  Takdrlr, 
people  of  Takrdr,  from  Scnndr,  Ddrför,  Wadal 
etc.  [cf.  8];  4.  al-Sljawain,  Syrians;  5.  al-I)jawä, 
Javanese  and  others  from  Further  India;  6.  al- 
Sulaimaniya,  from  Afghanistan  and  KhordsUn  ;  m 
7.  al-Maghdriba,  from  North-West  Afrika,  large 
and  influential;  8.  al-Scnnäriya,  instituted  by  Mu¬ 
hammad  eAlI  [cf.  3];  9.  al-AtrAk,  Turks;  10. 
al-Birniya,  from  Bomu  and  the  neighbourhood; 
II.  al-Djabartiya,  from  the  Somalicoast;  12.  al- 
Ycmcmya,  from  South  Arabia;  13.  al-Akrld, 
Kurds;  14.  al-lIunGd,  Indians;  15.  al-Baghdadiya 
(Bughdûdiya),  from  :Irdk;  19.  al-Beheira,  from  the 
Northwest  of  the  Nile  Delta;  1 7.  al-FaiyQmfya 
(Fayama),  from  the  FaiyQm-Oasis  ;  1 8.  al-Akbu- 
ghawiya  (Ibtighdwiya),  belonging  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Madrasa;  19.  al-Shanawdniya  (al- 
Adjahira,  al-Wdtiya),  from  the  Southern  Delta; 
20.  al-IIanafiya,  of  the  Hanafi  sect;  21.  al-Fc*h- 
nlya,  from  Central  Egypt;  22.  Ibn  Mu'ammar, 
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a  private  foundation  open  to  all  nationalities; 
23.  al-BarSbira  (Bar&bra),  Nubians;  24.  Dak&rnat 
Çelîh,  from  the  country  round  Lake  Chad; 
25.  al-Sharkawiya,  from  the  North  East  Delta,  in 
honour  of  cAbd  Allah  al-SfaarkäwI  [5.  p.,  537a  n°.  13] 
recently  instituted;  26.  al-Hanàbila  (Han&bla), 
the  sect  of  Ibn  Hanbal,  very  small. 

The  inter-lsläraic  importance  of  the  mosque 
can  be  seen  from  nothing  better  than  from  this 
list  of  names  of  visitors  from  countries  outside  of 
Egypt,  which  takes  us  from  Ccotral  Africa  to 
Russia  and  from  Further  India  to  Morocco.  Poli¬ 
tical  and  economic  affairs  of  course  often  regulate 
the  attendance,  hence  there  are  great  variations  in 
the  statistics  ;  the  improvement  of  methods  of  com¬ 
munication  exercises  its  influence  here  as  at  the 
great  Hadjdj*  The  division  into  Riwftks  is,  as  can 
easily  be  seen  portly  according  to  nationality, 
partly  according  to  sects  and  rarely  according  to 
special  foundations. 

The  students  are  called  from  their  close  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mosque,  Afudjâwir  (Plur.  -fl/i), 
as  learners  f&lib  (Plur.  falabat)  al'lhn  “seekers 
after  knowledge”.  The  teachers  or  Professors  are 
officially  known  as  Mudarris  (Plur.  -/2/s),  they 
themselves  take  a  pride  in  using  the  modest  title 
K  hä  Jim  aUllm ,  “servants  of  knowledge”.  The 
latter  like  the  students  live,  as  a  rule,  as  simply 
as  possible.  The  Professors  arc  supported  by  vo¬ 
luntary  contributions  and  the  receipts  of  various 
foundations.  Only  a  few  arc  well-off.  In  the  same 
manner  very  few  of  the  students  are  supported 
by  the  resources  of  their  parents  or  relatives  ;  most 
of  them  gain  a  modest,  if  not  miserable,  livelihood. 
The  students  are  dependent  on  their  own  earnings 
for  what  is  not  covered  by  the  receipts,  mostly  in 
kind,  derived  from  various  bequests;  they  under¬ 
take  small  duties  in  houses  or  in  the  Jlazar,  the 
reading  of  the  Korean,  education,  and  even  handi¬ 
crafts.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Khcdival  Library 
many  find  employment  there  as  copyists.  In  the 
matter  of  dwelling,  clothing  and  food  they  are 
models  of  economy.  Hygiene  is  something  quite 
unknown  to  them.  The  chronicles  of  the  Azhar 
are  full  of  brawls  and  revolts  among  the  students  ; 
sometimes  the  quarrels  arose  from  differences  of 
nationality  and  sect,  sometimes  over  the  grants  in 
kind  (DjarayUt)  and  other  gifts  which  an  avari¬ 
cious  and  unscrupulous  administration  kept  back 
from  them.  In  accounts  of  the  brawls  among  the 
students  themselves,  the  most  frequently* mentioned 
arc  the  boorish  Upper  Egyptian,  the  restless  Sy¬ 
rians  and  the  fanatic  Maghilrba  and  lastly  the 
occupants  of  the  above  mentioned  chapel  for  the 
blind. 

The  cultivation  of  learning  and  the  method  of 
instruction  are  carried  out  in  a  very  different 
fashion  from  that  which  is  usual  in  the  West  to 
day,  but  they  remind  one  of  the  earlier  periods 
of  our  culture.  The  dogmatic  interdict, proceeding 
from  the  theological  centre,  which  with  us  has  , 
been  non-existent  for  centuries,  still  exists  there  I 
in  unmitigated  harshness.  The  object  of  education 
is  not  research,  proof,  comparison  or  correction, 
but  the  true  transmission  of  what  their  ancestors 
have  left  them.  Each  generation  is  supposed  to  be 
inferior  to  the  preceding;  from  the  Prophets  there 
is  a  decline  to  his  companions  and  their  succes¬ 
sors:  the  independent  inquirers  and  authorities 
( [al-Mud/tahidün )  lie  far  behind  us  in  the  dim 
and  distant  past.  The  history  of  the  lands  of  Isl&m 


to  regarded  from  this  point  of  view  of  continued 
decline,  in  this  case  not  unjustly. 

This  standpoint  also  explains  the  appreciation 
of  the  various  sciences.  At  the  top  stand  the 
•transmitted”  branches  of  knowledge,  al*UlUm 
al-nakilya  :  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  Hadith,  Çü- 
fism,  in  the  second  rank  come  rational  sciences, 
al^Ulüm  aKakliya  :  Philology,  Metre,  Rhetoric, 
Logic  and  Astronomy,  the  latter  studied  almost 
entirely  for  practical  purposes  (chronology  and  time 
of  prayer).  The  other  sciences  also,  belles-lettres, 
history,  geography,  physical  sciences,  mathematics 
etc.  really  belong  to  the  second  group,  but  since 
the  middle  ages  they  have  receded  more  and  more 
into  the  background  and,  as  far  as  they  still 
survive,  are  only  pursued  out  of  obsolete  and  in¬ 
sufficient  text-books.  Al-Tan;äwl  who  taught  in 
the  Azhar  about  1827,  before  going  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  mentions  his  lectures  on  the  Makämät  of 
Hariri  and  on  the  Mtfallakät  with  the  commen¬ 
tary  of  ZawzanI  and  adds  that  as  far  as  he  knew 
no  one  before  him  had  treated  of  this  subject 
there  (Zeit sehr.  f.  J.  Kunde  d.  Morgen /.  vii.  59). 
The  extraordinary  impulse  which  the  study  of 
profane  sciences  has  received  in  Egypt  in  the 
nineteenth  century  under  European  influence,  has 
not  benefitted  the  Azhar  in  the  slightest.  This 
point  will  be  treated  of  below. 

The  distinction  between  the  above  mentioned 
two  groups  of  sciences  is  strikingly  brought  out 
in  the  times  allotted  to  their  instruction.  It  is 
the  custom  to  devote  the  hours  of  the  morning 
in  which  the  mind  is  freshest  to  the  “transmitted” 
sciences  on  which  religion  and  the  religious  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  state  rests:  the  later  hours  are 
devoted  to  subsidiary  sciences  which  owe  their 
origin  merely  to  human  “reason”  ÇAkl).  The 
evening  is  given  over  to  repetition,  conversation 
and  meditation. 

If  one  enquires,  not  for  the  traditional  respect 
which  each  branch  enjoys  but  for  its  popularity, 
then  jurisprudence  takes  first  rank  on  account  of  its 
importance  in  public  life  and  the  numerous  offices 
and  emoluments  connected  with  it.  Modem 
times  which  have  referred  many  legal  cases  to 
the  international  “Tribunaux  mixtes”  and  place 
European  as  well  as  native  jurists  on  the  “tribu¬ 
naux  indigènes”  (al-Mahïikim  al-ahllya)  have  also 
interfered  with  the  old  method  of  studying  the 
Kifk.  Only  Muhammadan  family  law  remains  to 
the  Ka<JI  of  the  old  school.  The  subjects  of  phi¬ 
lology  and  rhetoric  arc  very  largely  attended, 
especially  if  one  includes  the  elementary  instruction 
provided  for  the  younger  Arabs  and  for  the  nu¬ 
merous  non-Arab  students.  Of  the  theological  sub¬ 
jects,  Dogmatics  proper  ( al-Kalam ,  ab  Tawhid)  is 
the  most  studied,  the  exegesis  of  the  Kortn  (  Tafslr) 
and  the  “holy  tradition”  (al-Ha'dith.  al-$harif) 
rather  less.  The  most  usual  text  books  for  all 
subjects  are  given  in  section  V. 

The  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil  is 
patriarchal.  The  students  show  their  tutors  the 
greatest  respect,  kiss  their  hands,  carry  their  shoes 
and  show  them  little  courtesies  of  all  sorts.  They 
are  fond  of  calling  the  professor  ‘master*  (  Ustiïd]}) 
or  “our  lord**  (Mawland).  On  unpopular  measures 
however,  opposition  to  those  in  authority  soon  ap¬ 
pears.  The  much  respected  al-Kuwaisinl  (see  below 
iv.  19),  who  wished  to  introduce  decency  and 
order  into  the  chapel  of  the  blind,  was  thrashed 
by  the  refractory  inmates.  On  holidays,  appoint- 
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menti  and  promotions  and  especially  also  on  the 
deaths  of  Professors  or  students  the  intimate  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  community  appears  most  strikingly. 
On  the  death  of  a  learned  Professor,  the  Mu’adh- 
dhins  call  the  Aàrïïr  (SQra  76  5  <r.)  from  the  Mi¬ 
naret,  the  prayers  and  Dhikrs  are  endless.  Robes 
of  honour  are  worn  as  in  ancient  time  as  official 
distinctions  by  the  Professors.  While  teaching,  the 
tutor  sits  on  a  little  stool  of  palmtwigs  (Zÿarhf) 
or  wood  or  squats  leaning  against  a  pillar  on  the 
matting  (f/ajlra)  which  covers  the  floor  of  every 
mosque.  The  scholars  sit  around  him  in  a  semi¬ 
circle,  whence  the  phrase  “the  circle”  (af-Jfatka) 
like  “Collegium”.  The  lecture  is  usually  based  on 
a  text;  hut  the  texts  {Matn,  plur.  Mut  fin)  of 
the  oldest  authorities  are  only  very  rarely  in  their 
hands,  in  place  of  them  there  are  commentaries 
(Shark,  Plur.  Shurüh)  which  in  their  turn  are 
again  thrust  into  the  background  by  glosses 
(// Cishiya,  Plur.  Jfauutshf),  superglosses  and  notes 
(  Ta^tikui).  The  scholar  seeks  to  understand  the 
text  and  makes  notes  after  the  lecture.  They  are 
fond  of  using  short,  rhymed  manuals  to  aid  and 
refresh  the  memory.  There  were  formerly  no  exa¬ 
minations;  the  Jtfjaza  (slgïi zr),  prized  since  an¬ 
cient  times,  the  “license”  and  the  testimonial  which 
the  teacher  gave  the  student  as  a  certificate  that 
he  understood  a  certain  text,  served  as  a  gradua¬ 
tion  certificate  and  gave  him  permission  in  his 
turn  to  give  instruction.  A  Lcipsic  miscellany  (1).  C. 
166  =  Vollcrs  n°.  729)  affords  us  a  good  insight 
into  the  studies  in  the  Azhar  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Hidjra. 

The  relationship  of  the  great  Sunni  sects  to 
one  another  has  always  played  an  important  part 
in  the  Azhar,  especially  in  regard  to  its  manage¬ 
ments.  Since  the  time  of  the  Ffi^imids  the  Shfa 
has  been  banned.  The  Hanäbla  are  (as  already 
mentioned)  so  insignificant  in  numbers  and  influ¬ 
ence  that  they  have  never  attained  to  the  Rector¬ 
ship  (see  below  iv).  The  Mftlikls  who  live  chiefly 
in  Upper  Egypt  and  also  in  the  Delta  have  always 
held  a  respected  position,  but  have  not  often 
attained  to  the  Rectorship,  and  have  never  quite 
managed  to  attain  or  retain  the  influence  which 
their  numbers  might  warrant.  The  competition 
thus  almost  always  lay  between  the  £hâficïs  and 
Ilanaifs,  the  former  representatives  of  the  national 
ritual,  followers  of  the  Imam,  whose  very  holy 
Mausoleum  is  visible  from  Cairo,  the  latter  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  ritual  of  the  Tatars,  Cauca¬ 
sians  and  Turks  who  have  held  the  ruling  power 
for  centuries.  The  controversy,  nay,  struggle,  conti¬ 
nues  to  our  own  times  when  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Hanaft  Sublime  Porte  has  in  this  matter  one  of 
its  most  effective  means  of  influence  in  the  Nile 
valley.  The  official  preferment  of  the  Hanafts  has 
occasionally  caused  conversions  to  this  sect.  The 
opposition  among  the  learned  between  the  strictly 
dogmatic  tendency  and  the  mystic  ( al-Tasawwuf  ) 
must  be  briefly  indicated  here.  The  former  has 
always  held  the  chief  authority,  though  it  has  been 
occasionally  threatened  by  the  other.  As  far  as 
mysticism  in  its  numerous  forms  only  appears  as 
secondary,  peaceable  or  tempered  with  asceticism, 
it  is  not  interfered  with.  It  is  otherwise  when  it 
rejects,  combats  or  attempts  to  suppress  the  main 
doctrines  of  its  opponents.  For  an  inexorable  and 
consistent  champion  of  the  mystic  conception  like 
al-ShacrawI  (died  973  1565)  there  was  no  room  in 
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Revelation  and  other  questions  constitute  an  fan- 
passable  gulf. 

In  the  middle  ages  we  find  an  inspector  (MSfir) 
at  the  head  of  the  Azhar,  who  was  chosen  from 
the  higher  officials  of  the  state.  Each  Rrwäf 
besides  and  each  sect  bad  its  own  chief  (in  the 
latter  Sha j£j,  in  the  former  Nahlb  also).  It  is  not 
till  Ottoman  times  that  we  meet  with  a  scholarly 
head  of  the  Azhar  the  Shaikh  %Umüm  who  may 
be  compared  to  the  Rector  of  the  German  Uni¬ 
versities  (except  that  he  is  not  changed  every  year). 
He  has  under  him  the  JShaikJjs  of  the  various 
divisions  and  deals  directly  with  the  government. 
Thanks  to  Ljabartrx  Chronicle  we  have  the  list 
of  these  Rectors  for  more  than  200  years  [see 
below  iv.]. 

The  periods  of  instruction  (Dars%  Plur.  Durüs) 
are  usually  broken  by  longer  or  shorter  holidays 
( It  a  (ä  fa ).  The  longest  interval  lasts  from  the  holy 
month  of  Radjab  through  Sha'bln  and  Ramadän 
till  the  close  of  the  “little  festival”  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Shawwsl.  After  two  months  again 
comes  the  great  sacrificial  feast  for  several  days; 
besides  there  arc  the  many  holy  days  (. Mawlid \ 
Mo/itty  Plur.  Manul  Hit)  especially  those  of  the 
Prophet  and  of  lladawl  in  '(antä. 

The  domestic  arrangements,  the  management  of 
the  library  and  of  the  supplies  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  I>jindl  (=  Djundl)  who  again  has  numerous 
minor  officials  and  servants  under  him. 

III.  The  above  sketch  of  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Azhar  has  dealt  mainly  with  the 
earlier  period  and  therefore  requires  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  account  of  the  improvements  which 
the  nineteenth  century  has  effected.  When  Napo¬ 
leon's  expedition  had  shattered  the  old  Turkish  con¬ 
stitution  to  fragments,  Muhammad  CA1I  sought  with 
the  help  of  European  material  to  erect  a  new 
building  from  the  ruins.  As  a  Turk,  as  an  une¬ 
ducated  man  in  the  academic  sense,  as  a  man  of 
action  and  of  new  ideas,  he  could  not  hold  the 
Azhar  in  particularly  high  regard.  The  Arab  spirit 
felt  itself  repelled  by  the  Turkish,  the  oppressed 
Egyptian  had  for  a  long  time  hated  the  Ottoman 
despot;  the  spirit  of  the  Azhar,  ignorant  of  the 
world,  devoted  to  the  past,  was  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  matter-of-fact  attitude  of  the  new  ruler, 
who  regarded  only  the  present  and  the  future. 

In  the  interest  of  the  State,  Muhammad  cAlI  did 
not  hesitate  to  confiscate  the  extensive  estates  of 
the  Azhar,  although  they  were  endowments  with 
the  inviolability  of  a  religious  bequest,  and  to  do 
much  harm  to  Professors  and  students. 

By  the  institution  of  the  “Mission  Scolaire**  in 
Paris  (1828)  many  of  the  best  brains  were  taken 
from  the  old  traditional  teaching  and  guided  on 
quite  new  lines.  Subjects  which  (as  already  men¬ 
tioned)  were  placed  in  the  lowest  rank  in  the 
Azhar  or  quite  neglected,  Mathematics,  Arithmetic, 
Physics,  History,  Geography  etc.  now  took  first 
rank,  formed  the  path  to  office  and  honour,  and 
threw*  no  very  favourable  light  on  the  educational 
stagnation  of  the  Azhar.  The  new  generation  by 
the  translation  of  European,  mainly  French  works 
into  Arabic,  had,  since  the  old  scholastic  termi¬ 
nology  did  not  suffice,  to  form  a  new  vocabulary 
and  a  new  style  which  called  forth  the  scorn  of 
the  Azharitcs.  Whoever  of  these  young  people 
came  back  from  Paris  was  regarded  by  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  Azhar  as  insolent  and  affected.  This 
antagonism  which  had  developed  by  the  time  of 
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al-Jan^IwI  (about  18305  cf.  Zeit  sc  hr.  /.  d.  Kunde 
d.  Morgent. ,  vii.  60)  has  continued  in  spite  of 
many  changes  to  the  present  time.  The  Azha- 
rites  continue  to  scoff:  the  Egyptians  educated 
in  Europe  with  their  not  very  thorough  twofold 
education  are  like  certain  birds  which  can  only 
hop  or  waddle  on  the  ground,  but  can  neither  fly 
nor  swim  properly. 

Under  Ibrâhîm,  'AbbSs  I,  and  Sa(Id  affairs  pur¬ 
sued  much  the  same  course.  The  institution  of 
new  special  schools  did  the  Azhar  still  more 
damage.  It  was  not  till  Ismail’s  reign  that  the 
revolution  was  completed.  Perhaps  in  this  matter 
also  the  Khedive  was  guided  by  the  tendency  to 
set  up  a  purely  Arab  state  in  place  of  the  Arab 
“herd’*  with  an  Ottoman  “herdsman”.  To  this 
purpose  a  reformed  Azhar  conforming  to  modern 
ideas  would  be  very  useful.  His  agent  was  the 
energetic,  cnlightei  ed  and  experienced  jurist  Mu¬ 
hammad  al-cAbbäsl  al -Mahdi  al-Hanafl,  then  Rector 
of  the  Azhar.  lie  perfected  a  new  constitution 
(Kaniin)  which  had  for  its  object  the  elevation 
of  the  position  of  Professors  and  students  (Text 
in  the  newspaper  Wadi  7- A f7/,  16  Febr.  1872). 
Incapable  and  unworthy  elements  were  to  be 
discarded.  The  melancholy  situation  of  most  of 
the  professors  was  to  be  improved  by  fixed  sala¬ 
ries.  That  European,  particularly  French  ideas 
were  at  the  bottom  of  it,  was  shown  most  in  the 
reform  of  the  student’s  curriculum,  the  close  of 
which  had  to  be  confirmed  by  examinations.  An 
examining  body  of  six  members  was  formed,  and 
the  subject  of  the  examinations  to  be  passed  were 
defined.  Distinctions  and  rewards  of  all  sorts 
awaited  the  candidates.  The  theological,  legal, 
philological  and  rhetorical  sciences  were  divided 
into  eleven  subjects  of  examination.  The  petty 
jealousies  of  the  many  groups  in  the  Azhar  were 
limited,  and  the  direction  was  concentrated  more 
than  before  in  the  hands  of  the  Rector. 

The  zeal  and  good  will  of  the  reformers  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  force  of  circumstances  was 
stronger  than  they.  From  the  Azhar  itself  arose 
an  opponent  to  al-cAbbäsl  in  the  person  of 
Muhammad  ‘llfsh,  an  important  Malik!  but  a 
fanatical  zealot,  around  whom  all  the  opponents 
of  reform  gathered.  The  events  which  followed, 
the  financial  and  political  downfall,  the  llritish 
occupation  and  other  troubles  were  not  exactly 
favourable  to  the  reform  of  an  organism  which 
had  been  stagnant  for  centuries,  llow  ndiny  of  the 
proposed  reforms  have  been  carried  through  and 
how  many  have  remained  dead  letters  can  not 
easily  be  told  on  account  of  the  exclusiveness  of 
the  Azhar.  The  successors  of  lsmäcil,  Tawfik 
Pasha  and  cAbbâs  II  have  not  been  lacking  in 
attention  to  it.  The  latter  especially  has  done  all 
he  could  to  bring  about  another  state  of  affairs; 
but  the  passive  and  latent  resistance  is  too  great. 
If  one  cares  to  consider  analogies  from  European 
history  he  will  easily  understand  that  reform,  that 
is,  the  steeping  of  the  Azhar  in  new  ideas,  can 
only  progress  slowly  if  it  be  not  actually  impos¬ 
sible.  There  is  no  lack  of  entightened  individuals 
but  the  great  mass  has  hitherto  been  impene¬ 
trable  by  any  innovation.  While  almost  ail  other 
departments  of  Egyptian  institutions  have  been  pene¬ 
trated  by  European  influences,  the  Azhar  stands 
alone  like  an  island  and  is  proud  of  its  impene¬ 
trability;  one  need  be  under  no  delusions  as  to 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  steeped.  Even  the  few 


reforms  that  have  been  carried  out  seem  to  the 
champions  of  the  old  state  of  affairs  a  desecration 
of  the  place.  This  may  be  understood  from  the  saying 
of  this  group:  at- Azhar  adary  the  Azhar  is  an 
institution  deprived  of  its  honour  and  glory.  When 
about  the  year  1884  the  Mahdists  of  the  SudSn 
threatened  the  Nile  valley  also,  they  received 
much  sympathy  in  the  circles  of  the  Azhar.  How 
far  their  sympathy  led  to  action  can  of  course 
not  be  ascertained.  When  on  the  7th  June  1896, 
the  Egyptian  police  commanded  by  Europeans 
attempted  to  enter  the  Azhar  during  the  cholera 
epidemic  to  carry  out  most  necessary  sanitary 
measures  they  were  bombarded  with  stones,  beams, 
vessels  etc.  by  the  students  and  had  to  retreat. 
Those  young  people  for  whose  spiritual  guidance 
their  teachers  were  responsible,  lived  in  the  belief 
that  dirt  was  inseparable  from  holiness  and  that 
the  inviolability  of  even  the  closets  of  the  Azhar 
was  a  part  of  “holding  fast  to  their  religion” 
(al-Tamassuk  bi  'l-Dbi).  Incidents  of  this  kind 
explain  the  situation  better  than  the  mere  letter 
of  the  statutes,  or  semi-  or  official  explanations.  A 
great  students’  revolt  took  place  in  1909. 

For  the  statistics  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Azhar 
in  modem  times  we  have  various  statements  which 
often  differ  from  one  another  considerably.  ‘All 
Mubarak,  who  worked  on  the  records  of  the  Diwän 
al-Awkâf,  gives  for  the  year  1293  (1875):  325 
teachers  (Shaikhs)  of  whom  147  were  Shâfi'ls, 
99  Mâlikïs,  76  H  ana  fis  and  3  Hanbalfs.  For  many 
years  no  IJanball  is  said  to  have  taught  in  the 
Azhar  ( dl*Khi(a (  al-djadida^  iv,  ,4  above).  Further 
he  gives  10,780  students  comprising  5,651  &hftficIs, 
3,826  Mftlikls,  1,238  IJanafts,  25  Hanballs.  These 
figures  agree  very  well  with  those  given  for 
several  years  of- the  same  decade  by  I.  Goldziher 
(published  in  Ebers*  Ägypten^  ii.  88).  The  Russo- 
Turkish  war  is  adduced  as  the  cause  of  the  serious 
drop  in  the  figures  in  1877,  but  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  Professors  from  325  (1876)  to  231 
(1877)  is  not  explained  by  it.  An  official  report 
for  1892,  soon  after  the  accession  of  cAbb5s  II 
gives  178  Professors  (according  to  sects  79,  61, 
35,  3)  and  only  8,437  (?)  students  (according  to 
sects:  3,94t,  2,508, 1,774, 36).  The  not  unimportant 
difference  of  these  figures  from  those  given  above 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  official  account  gives 
only  the  regular  paid  teachers  and  the  students 
proper,  while  the  general  statistics  include  the 
other  teachers  and  also  the  scholars  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  connected  with  the 
Azhar.  In  1899,  ‘Shaikhs  and  8,246  students 
were  given;  for  1901- 1902  on  the  other  hand 
251  “Professors”  and  10,403  students  (Ileidbom, 
in  the  Prettss .  Jahrbücher ,  1903,  cxii.  1908).  In 
1906  there  were  312  teachers  and  9,069  students 
[cf.  p.  20 1 a]. 

All  accounts  of  the  yearly  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  Azhar  must  be  taken  with  still  more  caution. 
In  1875  the  income  is  said  to  have  been  275,646*4 
Turkish  piastres,  the  expenses  390,834  *8  piastres. 
‘AU  Mubarak,  who  examined  the  matter  more 
deeply,  prefers  to  remain  silent  on  this  point. 
The  official  report  above  mentioned  gives  for 
1892  total  figures  of  £  4,382  and  10,000  loaves 
daily.  On  the  other  hand  for  1901-1902  £  10,001 
arc  mentioned  and  13,510  loaves  of  bread  daily. 
The  £  14,001  arc  divided  as  follows:  the  ministry 
of  Finance  contributes  6,611,  the  Dlwän  al-Aw^äf 
only  5,757  and  the  endowments  of  the  various 
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Riwtfcs  total  only  1632.  One  may  attune  that  the 
official  report  gives  only  the  expenses  of  the  Awkaf 
without  the  contribution  of  the  state  (regulated 
according  to  requirement). 

IV.  Thanks  to  the  excellent  Chronicle  of  al- 
Djabartl  we  possess  a  list  of  the  Rectors  (SÀaièày 
Plur.  Maiftfijch)  of  the  Arhar  from  1100  A.  H. 
onwards,  who  are  chosen  from  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  scholars  (the  office  of  Rector  is  called 
the  Afathyalha).  We  find  among  them  important 
and  unimportant  men;  some  were  capable  os 
administrators  but  not  learned,  others  the  oppo¬ 
site.  The  favour  of  the  Ottoman  Pashas  seems 
to  have  formerly  played  an  important  part  in  the 
selection.  The  jealousies  of  the  various  sects  be¬ 
came  evident  on  elections  to  the  A/azAya&ba. 

We  arc  told  that  the  oldest  Shaikhs  of  the 
Arhar  were: 

I.  the  Malik!  Muhammad  b.  cAbd  Allah  al- 
Khirashï  (Khirshî,  died  Iioi),  known  as  a  com¬ 
mentator  on  various  texts;  2.  Muhammad  al-Nashratl 
(died  1120),  likewise  a  Mälikl.  Then  followed  a 
fierce  contest  between  the  adherents  of  3.  Ahmad 
al-Nafarawl  und  4.  of  cAbd  al-Hakl  al-Kallnl,  who 
was  at  last  victorious.  The  students  in  the  mosque 
settled  the  contest  with  weapons  and  left  a  number 
of  dead  and  wounded.  After  the  death  of  Kalini 
followed  5.  the  wealthy  Malikl  Muhammad  Sha- 
nan  (died  1 133);  6.  the  Mäliki  Ibrahim  b.  MQsa 
M-Faiyüml  (born  1062,  died  1 137);  7.  the  ShäfilI 
cAbd  Allah  al-Shabrawi,  famous  as  a  poet  and 
litterateur  (died  1 1 7 1)  ;  8.  the  pious  and  learned 
Shafi'I  Muhammad  b.  Salim  al-Hifnf  al-Khalwati 
(died  1181);  9.  fAbd  al-Ra’uf  al-Sadjml  (died 
1182);  10.  Ahmad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Muncim  al-Daman- 
hQrl  (died  1 190).  Then  arose  a  struggle  which 
lasted  a  year  between  the  supporters  of  the 
HanafI  XI.  <Abd  al-Kahman  b.  ‘Omar  al-eArIs]ji 
(died  1193)  and  of  the  12.  £hafici  Ahmad  al- 
cArQsI  (died  1208).  In  the  same  year  there  were 
several  disturbances  among  the  students  on  other 
questions,  partly  between  the  Syrians  and  the 
Maghâriba,  partly  against  the  authorities  and  gover¬ 
ning  body  on  account  of  food  etc.  due  to  the 
students  being  withheld.  The  period  of  office  of 
13.  the  Shaft*!  Rector  cAbd  Allah  al-SHar- 
fcawl  (died  1 227  =  1 812)  was  one  of  the  most 
important  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Azhar 
because  the  Napoleonic  expedition  w'ith  all  its 
horrors  and  troubles  fell  within  it.  Al-Shar|taw! 
is  well-known  from  several  dogmatic,  Sufi  and 
historical  publications,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  occupants  of  the  office. 
After  his  death  the  students  again  divided  into 
two  parties,  of  which  one  wanted  14.  Mahdi,  the 
other  15.  Muhammad  al-Shanawänl  (died  1233). 
Al-Mahdl  held  the  rectorship  for  a  nominal  period 
only  and  had  to  make  way  for  his  opponent.  There 
followed  16.  Ahmad  al-cArusi  (died  1245),  then 

17.  Ahmad  b.  cAli  al-DainhQdji  (died  1246),  next 

18.  the  enlightened  Hasan  b.  Muhammad  al-cAtt2r 

(died  1250),  famous  as  a  scholar,  poet  and  stylist, 
lie  was  followed  by  19.  the  learned  Hasan  al- 
Kuwaisinl  (died  1254);  20.  Ahmad  al-Sljä^im 
al-Saftf  (died  1263);  21  Ibrahim  b.  Muhammad 
al-BädjOrt  (IJaidjurl,  died  1277),  very  celebrated  as 
a  scholar,  but  weak  as  an  administrator.  When  he 
became  unfit  for  his  task  through  old  age  a  board  of 
four  guardians  ( arbefat  IVukata I3)  was  appointed 
which  was  dissolved  by  23.  Mustafa  ’1-ArfisI  (till 
1287)  1281.  He  prepared  the  reforms  which 


tinder  his  successor,  the  above  ^ui.)  mentioned 
24.  Muhammad  al-cAbb5sI  al-Mahd!  d-Hanaf)  were 
carried  through  with  the  strong  scoport  of  the 
Khedive  Ismfil.  In  the  year  of  ti.'  rebellion 
(1299  =  1882)  he  had  to  give  way  fora  brief  period 
to  Muhammad  al-Eobäbi  but  soon  recovered  his 
office  and  held  it  till  1304  (3.  Rabf*  II.)  when  he 
was  again  deposed  by  Muhammad  al-Enb&bi,  a 
learned  but  pedantic  man  opposed  to  til  innova¬ 
tions.  Al-Enbilbl  did  not  execute  the  commission 
imposed  on  him  by  the  government  to  write  a 
history  of  the  Azhar  from  the  original  documents. 
He  was  replaced  in  1313  (1895)  by  26.  the  Hänaft 
HassUna  al-Xaw&wi  who  was  deposed  by  27.  the 
HanafI  eAbd  al-Rahmän  al-Nawäwi  in  1317(1899) 
who  died  immediately  after.  The  28.  Mäliki  Selim 
al*Rishri  followed  him  in  1317  (1899)  who  had 
been  chief  of  the  Mälikls  since  1 305  (18S8);  he 
was  succeeded  in  1323  (1905)  by  29.  the  Shaft*! 
cAbd  al-Rahmftn  al-Sharbinl. 

V.  The  text-books  used  in  the  Azhar  give  us 
an  insight  into  the  scientific  and  literary  taste 
of  recent  centuries.  That  the  older  texts  were 
gradually  more  and  more  suppressed  has  already 
been  mentioned.  We  notice  the  same  phenomenon 
in  other  systems  which  have  fallen  victims  to  dog¬ 
matic  stagnation.  This  explains  the  great  difference 
between  the  tastes  of  the  European  Arabist  and 
that  of  the  Arabs  themselves  of  which  the  spirit 
of  the  Azhar  is  typical.  Just  as  strongly  as  we 
incline  towards  the  older,  fundamental  and  more 
creative  literature,  the  Eastern  mind  inclines  to 
the  more  recent  explanatory  works  of  hairsplitting 
commentators. 

Since  the  great  activity  of  printing-presses,  and 
partly  through  the  medium  of  the  Khcdival  Library, 
even  ct’lama>  of  the  old  school  have  begun  to  devote 
their  attention  to  the  noble  works  of  ancient 
times  (Adab,  Poetry,  Philology,  History  etc.).  The 
influence  of  the  Kor3än  and  the  importance  of 
sacred  tradition  have  been  the  means  of  the  oldest 
works  especially  in  Hadith  (rather  less  in  Tafslr), 
remaining  in  honour. 

If  we  go  through  the  curriculum  of  the  Azharitc 
and  begin  with  grammar  then  the  first  work  to  be 
mentioned  on  this  subject  is  the  Atlyurrümlya 
(Pjttrrumlya)  of  Muhammad  b.  UawQd  al-Sinh&ljf 
(died  723).  Of  the  numerous  elucidations  of  this 
manual  the  commentary  of  Hasan  al-Kafraw!  (died 
1202)  and  that  of  Khälid  al-Azharl  (died  905) 
with  the  annotations  of  Abu  ’1-Nadjft5  andofcAttilr 
arc  the  most  popular.  For  the  advanced  courses 
the  works  of  cAbd  Allah  b.  Yusuf  b.  Hi  sham 
(died  761)  viz.  Katr  g/-AW<P,  Shudhür  al-Dhahab 
and  Afughni  'l-Labtb  with  numerous  commentaries 
and  glosses  are  used;  also  the  Alfiya  of  Ibn  ** 
Màlik  (died  672)  with  the  commentaries  of  Ibn 
CAV*1  (died  769)  and  of  F.shmOnI  (about  900:  a 
gloss  on  it  by  Sabi  »Sn  died  1206)  and  others: 
more  rarely  the  Lamiyat  al-Afial  of  Ibn  Malik. 

Of  the  numerous  dictionaries  of  earlier  times 
the  Kâmûs  of  FlrüzSbftdl  was  so  commonly  used 
that  the  name  in  modern  times  generally  has  the 
meaning  of  “dictionary**.  The  fabUlt  of  Pjawhar! 
has  also  always  had  a  good  name.  It  was  only  Euro¬ 
pean  influence  that  brought  other  collections  espe¬ 
cially  the  Ta<l/  al-Artts  and  LisUn  al-cArab  to 
positions  of  honour.  It  required  the  intervention 
of  a  European  diplomat  to  complete  the  prin¬ 
ting  of  the  LisUn  which  had  come  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  What  we  look  for  in  such  a  work,  namely 
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the  explanation  more  especially  of  the  ancient 
poetry,  is  quite  foreign  to  Arab  ideas«  Reference 
to  the  ordinary  meaning  is  only  made  to  illustrate 
the  theological  meaning  of  a  word«  When  the 
printing  of  the  LisUn  was  completed  In  1368 
(1891)  an  official  notice  recommended  the  work 
in  the  following  words:  *Cet  excellent  ouvrage, 
qui  entre  autres  choses  d'une  utilité  incontestable, 
résout  le  sens  mystérieux  des  versets  du  Coran 
et  des  traditions,  dont  l'interprétation  a  fait  l'objet 
de  controverses  innombrables«  mérite  à  bien  des 
titres  l'admiration  des  savants"  etc. 

The  rhetorical  subjects  which  are  little  esteemed 
by  us  are  naturally  connected  with  the  philolo¬ 
gical.  The  Risii/a  of  Abu  '1-Käsim  al-Samarkandl 
(about  890)  on  fstfSrat  (Metaphors)  with  numerous 
commentaries  and  glosses  is  very  popular,  also  the 
Risâ/a  of  Dardlr  (died  1201)  who  was  a  famous 
MaiikI  jurist;  and  that  of  Sabhän.  For  the  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  the  Talkhi /  afAfiftah  of  Kazwlnl 
(died  739)  is  taken,  of  the  commentaries  the  fa¬ 
vourite  is  the  Afutawwal  of  Taftäzänl  Sa‘d  al- 
Din  (died  790*  Since  philosophical  questions  have 
been  forgotten  for  centuries,  logic  alone  of  this 
branch  is  studied.  This  is  based  on  the  “Scala"  (af 
Sullam)  of  Akhdarl  (about  94  0  with  many  com¬ 
mentaries,  the  Isagogt  of  I’orphyrius  in  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  Abhari  (died  683)  likewise  often  anno¬ 
tated,  the  Shamslya  of  cAll  b.  ‘Omar  al-KazwInl 
(died  675)  and  the  compendium  of  the  theolo¬ 
gian  Muhammad  b.  Yüsuf  al-SanüsI  (died  892). 

At  the  head  of  theological  subjects  stand  dog¬ 
matics  with  its  systems,  compcndiums  and  cate¬ 
chisms.  The  large  and  small  cAkida  of  Sanüsl, 
just  mentioned  are  very  popular;  so  are  the  Jßaw* 
Mara  of  Ibrahim  b.  Ibrâhîm  al-Lakànl  (died  1041) 
•nd  the  Kharlda  of  the  already  mentioned  Dardir, 
nil  with  numerous  commentaries  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  e.  g.  by  Muhammad  al-Emlr,  al- 
Iludhudf,  al-Shar^ftwI,  al-Itfrjjarl.  The  literature 
of  the  “Môlid"  of  the  Prophet  and  the  poetry 
devoted  to  his  praise  (Afodlh)  must  also  be  men¬ 
tioned  here. 

On  the  Hadith  the  old,  canonical  collections, 
notably  al-UukMrJ  arc  still  much  read  by  scholars 
while  more  recent,  smaller  collections  are  used 
in  teaching.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
af£ßäm?  affaçhîr  of  SuyüJI  (died  91 1)  with 
supplement,  notes,  extracts  and  new  adaptations. 
A  special  branch  of  this  field  is  Prophctology, 
the  dogmatic  conception  of  the  personality  of 
Muhammed.  Highly  valued  works  on  this  subject 
are  the  Shama'il  of  Tirmidhl  (died  279),  and  the 
Afawahib  afladuniyîl  of  al-Kasteltanl  (died  923) 
the  Shifn  of  Kadi  lyäd  (died  544).  Of  the  many 
works  dealing  with  the  technical  language  of  the 
tradition  (Alutfa/ah  afffadi(h)  the  favourites  are 
the  Baikünlya ,  whose  author  lived  in  the  eleventh 
(seventeenth)  century  and  the  short  text  called 
after  its  opening  words  Gharâmî  fahlh. 

On  the  Tafslr  the  once  celebrated  commen¬ 
tary  of  al-Zamakh  sharl  has  fallen  much  into 
disuse  through  theological  changes,  and  it  is  only 
through  European  influence  that  that  of  al-Tabari  has 
been  recently  deemed  worthy  of  printing.  The 
great  commentary  of  Fakhr  al-Dln  al-RflzI  (died 
606)  is  very  popular:  further  may  be  mentioned 
the  work  of  the  Ujalfllain,  al-Mahallf  (died  864) 
and  of  al-Suyüti  (died  91 1)  with  the  gloss  of  Su- 
laimSn  al-Djammäl  (died  1209);  also  the  Straß 
a  f  munir  of  £hatlb  al-Sharblni  (died  977)  and 


the  Irj&äd  a/SAff  afsatlm  of  the  Turk  Abu 
’l-Stftd  al-Tmtdl  (died  982).  More  rarely  used 
are  al-Baid&wl  (died  716)  and  his  commentators 
al-]Chaftidjî,  Shaikhzâde  and  others. 

The  doctrine  of  fundamental  principles  («A 
C/fBf)  common  to  the  great  sects  is  readily  studied 
from  the  Shaft®!  Djanf  al-DJawäm?  of  cAbd  al- 
Wahhäb  al-Subkl  (died  771). 

In  other  respects  each  sect  goes  its  own  way. 

Among  the  Shafi‘ls  the  MinKäß  affälitln 
of  Nawawl  (died  676)  extracted  from  the  Muhar - 
rar  of  al-RSfft  (died  613)  holds  an  unrivalled 
position.  The  most  popular  commentaries  on  the 
Afin  haß  are  the  Ni  hay  a  of  al-Ramll  (died  1044) 
and  the  Tuhfat  al-Muhtaß  of  Ibn  Hadjar  al- 
Haitaml  (died  974  or  973;  cf.  on  this  commen¬ 
tary  Snouck  Hurgronje  in  the  Zcitschr .  d,  Deutsch, . 
Aforgcnl,  Gcscllsch .,  LUI,  142).  Two  works  of 
Zakarlyâ1  al-Ansfirl  (died  926),  the  afTahrlr  and 
the  Af  anhaß  affût  tab  are  also  popular;  there 
are  also  the  commentaries  of  Ibn  Kasim  al-Ghazz! 
(died  918)  called,  afKawl  afmuthtâr  and  the 
afJkncf  of  Khatib  al-Sharblni  and  the  compendium 
(Af tithe  a  far,  Matn)  of  AbU  Shudjä*  ai-Isfah£nl 
(about  500). 

Among  the  ÏJanafls  the  formerly  highly  cele¬ 
brated  Hidaya  of  cAll  al-Marghln&nl  (died  593) 
with  its  many  commentaries  has  lost  ground  be¬ 
fore  more  recent  works.  The  Kanz  afDaküîik  of 
‘Abd  Allah  b.  Ahmad  al-Nasaft  (died  710)  is 
popular  with  the  commentaries  of  al-cAin[  (died 
857),  of  Mulla  (Munlä)  Miskln  (about  950),  of  Ibn 
Nudjaim  (died  970),  of  Mustafa  al-X^I  (died  1 192); 
further  may  be  mentioned  the  Nur  afldâh  of 
Hasan  al-ShurunbulSlI  :  (died  1069)  the  selections 
from  it,  the  Afarâki  Y- Fatah  with  the  gloss  of  al- 
Tahtawl  (died  1 231);  also  ai-Haskaft's  (died  1088) 
commentary  ( a  f  Durr  afAfukhtâr)  with  the  gloss 
of  Ibn  ‘Abidin  (died  1753)  on  the  Tanwlr  af 
Ab(ar  of  Muhammad  b.  cAbd  Allah  al-Timur- 
tashl  (I)cmirdashi  died  1004);  likewise  the  Qhurar 
afAhkTun  and  the  commentary  Durar  af/fukkam 
of  Mulla  fcÇhusraw  (died  885).  Ibn  Nudjaim  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  commentator  devised  also  a  favourite 
system  (afAihbâh  wa'fNafâUr)  and  a  collection 
of  judicial  decisions. 

Of  the  earlier  literature  of  the  M&likls  besides 
the  fundamental  work,  the  Afuwa{tc?  of  Malik  b. 
Anas  (died  179),  the  chief  that  have  survived  are, 
the  Risäta  of  ‘Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abl  Zaid  al-Kaira- 
wänl  (died  388)  with  many  commentaries,  e.  g.  that 
of  Abu  '1-IIasan  ‘All  al-Shädhill  (died  939),  of 
al-Tatä^I  (died  942)  and  of  al-Adjhürl  (died  1066). 
For  the  rest  Khald  b.  Ishäfc  (died  767)  with  his 
compendium  holds  a  similar  position  to  al-Nawawt 
among  the  S]jäficfs.  Nearly  all  prominent  Malikls 
have  expounded  his  Afukhtafar ,  among  them  Tata*!, 
al-AdjhQrl,  cAbd  al-Iiaki  b.  Yüsuf  al-Zurkänl  (died 
1099),  al-Khirshl  (Khirashi;  died  hoi),  al-Dardlr 
(died  1201)  and  Muhammad  ‘IHsh  (died  1299). 
Another  important  text-book  is  the  Afukaddima 
of  ‘Abd  al-Bäri5  al-A&hmäwI  with  the  commentary 
of  Ahmad  b.  Turk!  (about  992)  and  the  Afukad- 
dima  known  as  ‘ Izzlya  which  has  been  explained 
by  Ibn  Turkl,  al-Fishl  and  al-Zurkanf. 

The  more  recent  literature  of  the  Hanballs  is 
as  small  as  the  number  of  its  adherents.  The  Dalll 
affatib  of  Mart  b.  Yüsuf  (died  1033),  and  the 
Afuntaha  * flrâdàt  of  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  al- 
Futühl  arc  popular. 

The  law  of  inheritance  (afFardid)  which  is 
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common  to  all  the  great  sects  is  usually  studied 
from  the  SirZfflya  and  the  Rahblya, 

The  sciences  in  general  studied  in  the  Ashar 
are  treated  of  in:  Nasr  al-Huwaihr,  al-Mabädf 
al-na^rlya  li-majJihUr  al-Ulilm  al-atharlya  (Kairo, 
1320).  The  most  popular  texts,  especially  those  in 
verse  have  been  frequently  reprinted  recently  as 
Mafjmi f  Mutun,  e.g.  Cairo,  1 306,  349  pp.;  1 302, 
*39  P-P  1  lithogr. 

VI.  Like  other  academies,  the  Azhar  has  in 
course  of  time  acquired  important  treasures  in 
books  which  serve  partly  for  study  and  partly  for 
teaching.  When  the  Khcdival  Library  was  founded 
in  1870  and  the  mostly  abandoned  madrasas  had 
to  give  up  their  collections  for  this  purpose,  the 
Azhar  was  left  untouched,  much  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  Arab  studies  in  Europe.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  make  a  division  and  leave  the  text 
books  to  the  Azhar  and  to  give  the  scientific 
works  to  the  new  library.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  these  collections  is  therefore  not  only 
insufficient  but  (what  is  worse)  one  cannot  be 
certain  that  the  works  mentioned  in  the  old  cata¬ 
logues  still  survive.  J.  L.  Burckhardt  compiled  a 
list  based  on  his  own  examination  and  published 
it  in  1816  (A  Catalogue  of  Hooks  in  the  Mosque  al- 
Athar ).  A  selection  from  the  contents  of  the  Azhar 
and  other  Madrasas  was  published  from  a  Vienna 
Codex  by  G.  Flitgcl  (Hadjdjl  ühalifa,  vii,  I — 22). 

From  an  official  catalogue  of  1268  (i8$l)  I  take 
the  following.  The  divisions,  Riwftks,  and  en¬ 
dowments  arc  distinguished  as  follows.  I.  Turks; 
2.  Syrians;  3.  Kurds;  4.  Magt]ftr(i)ba;  5.  al-Nadj- 
djarf;  6.  al-Sa'ft'ida  ;  7.  Riyftfa  (from  the  Delta) 
or  Manirtfa  (from  the  Manöfiya)  or  Shaikh  al- 
Shanawftnl;  3«  Bahär(i)wa  (from  the  BehCra); 
9.  Shaikh  al-BftdjQrt;  10.  al-Madrasa  al-Ibtighft- 
wïya;  II.  al-Fuläta  (Central-Africa);  12.  al-Shaikh 
Te^lib;  13.  al-Dan3sh(i)ra  (from  DanCsljar  and 
district);  14.  Ibn  Mu'ammar;  15.  al-Madrasa  al- 
Xabarsiya;  16.  al- Shark  ft  wl  ;  17.  al-SbubrakhiU  ; 

18.  al-lIunQd;  19.  al-Baghdftdlya;  20.  al-Daman- 
hürl;  21.  al-Basbabisfja  (from  Bishbcih  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood);  22.  al-Dakftr(i)na  or  Solch ly a;  23. 
Dftrför;  24.  Yemenites;  25.  Barilb(i)ra;  26.  Java¬ 
nese;  27.  al-cImftra  al-djadida  or  Muhammad  al- 
Mugharbil;  28.  Sulaimünlya;  29.  cIsä  Efendi; 
30.  Fayama;  31.  Djabartïya.  The  richest  are  the 
Turks,  the  Maghar(i)ba,  the  Syrians,  the  Sa'&’ida 
and  Kurds,  smaller  numbers  belong  to  the  al- 
Nadjdjirf,  the  Riyftfa,  the  Danftsh(i)ra,  al-Daman- 
hOrl  and  the  two  old  madrasas  (10,  1 5);  the 
remaining  vary  from  100  to  200  volumes  or  less. 
The  total  number  of  books,  entered  in  this  cata¬ 
logue,  may  exceed  8,000  works  in  almost  19,000 
volumes.  No  official  numbers  since  that  time  are 
known  to  me. 

Bibliography,  On  the  building  sec  L, 
end.  —  al-Makrizf,  &hi(a(,  ii,  273 — 277;  al- 
SuyOtî,  Husn  al-Muhadara  (1299),  ii,  l8l  et  set/,  ; 
al-Qjabarti’s  Chronicle  and  cAlI  Mubftrek’s  al- 
Khitat  al-fjadida,  iv.  1 9 — 44,  who  as  an  enligh¬ 
tened  individual  and  the  reformer  of  the  modern 
school-system  deals  with  the  subject  in  an  unpre¬ 
judiced  manner.  Mustafft  Bairam,  Kisala  fl  Tc/rtkh 
al- Azhar  (Cairo,  Tamaddun,  1321),  a  short,  un¬ 
assuming,  history  (school,  teachers,  pupils,  and 
management).  The  author  who  presented  the  pam¬ 
phlet  to  the  Hamburg  Oriental  Congress  in  1902 
is  a  son  of  the  Muhammad  Bairam  mentioned  in 
the  Zeit  sc  hr,  d,  Deutsch,  Morgenl,  Cesellsch,  xlv. 


358.  Mora  thorough  is  Sulaimln  Rapid  al-Hanaft 
al-Zalyttf,  Kant  al-Djawhar  ft  Te/rlkh  al-Atkor 
(which  appeared  in  1322).  It  treats  in  five  sections 
of  the  history  of  the  building,  various  important 
parts  of  the  institution,  the  rectorship,  the  Inner 
history,  customs  and  statistics.  The  other  small, 
theological  schools  of  Egypt  are  included.  In  the 
beginning  of  1323  (spring  1905)  was  published: 
AcmUl  Madjlis  /durât  al-Athar  IJ/2 — IJ22 
(Cairo,  1323).  Under  the  misleading  title  which 
leads  one  to  expect  aa  official  report,  a  scathing 
attack  on  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  ruling 
system  is  concealed.  The  obviously  well-informed 
author  spares  neither  the  most  respected  scholars 
nor  the  Khedive  and  the  camarilla  of  the  (Abdln 
palace.  The  greed  of  the  professors  is  especially 
criticised  and  next  to  that  their  ignorance.  The 
pam  phlet  is  an  important  sign  of  the  times.  Of  quite 
another  sort  is  Muhammad  b.  Ibrahim  al-Ahmadl 
al-Zawfthirl,  aNIlm  wa  'NUlamZ3  wa  Nizam 
al-To/lim  (Tan;ft,  1904).  It  is  part  L  of  a  work 
to  be  called:  al-Tc/allm  al-islamlya .  The  work 
deals  in  nine  chapters  with  scholars,  theological 
schools,  sciences,  method  of  teaching,  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people,  elementary  instruction, 
paedagogics,  the  necessary  reforms  and  the  theo¬ 
logical  control.  A  moral  sincerity  such  as  is  here 
shown,  would  be  a  rarity  even  amongst  us,  much 
more  so  is  it  in  stagnant  Islam.  The  combination 
of  the  purely  Islamic  point  of  view  with  a 
great  susceptibility  to  the  good  that  comes  from 
other  sources  is  most  remarkable.  Islftm  should 
learn  not  only  from  Europe  but  also  from  China 
and  Japan.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  studied 
the  propagation  of  Islftm  (Dafwa^  Eisâld)  it 
mentioned.  The  author  desires  annual  Islamic 
congresses  but  without  Panislamism.  Other  means 
of  culture  he  seeks  in  learned  commissions,  in 
the  production  of  an  encyclopaedia,  in  the  spread 
of  university  instruction  among  the  people.  Islftm 
is  to  be  purified  of  fables  and  other  encum¬ 
brances.  lie  warn«  his  readers  against  speculative 
philosophy.  The  book  is,  at  all  events,  a  bril¬ 
liant  testimony  to  the  author’s  genuine  convic¬ 
tions  and  idealism.  Cf.  also  al-Kanz  al-anwar 
fl  /\tdu3  il  Df  Um/  al- Azhar  (  Kat,  Land  berg, 
Leiden,  N°.  263).  Further  I.  Goldziher  in 
G.Ebers,  Aegypten ,  ii.  71 — 90;  A.  v.  Krcmer, 
Aegypten  ;  ii.  50  ff.;  E.  Dor,  V  Instruction  pu¬ 
blique  en  Egypte  (1872),  pp.  373 — 378;  Jacoub 
Artin,  V Instruction  publique  en  Egypte  (1889); 
p.  34  fT.,  205  f.;  Völlers  in  Trübncr’s  Minerva 
sub  Cairo,  especially  iii,  1894;  A.  Malian,  in 
al-Mad.tr /£,  vi.  49—60;  A.  Heidbom,  in  the 
Preuss,  Jahrbücher ,  exii.  (1903),  95 — 119; 
and  in  Westermanns  Monats h .,  xciv,  819—829 
(with  Illustrations);  P.  Arminjon,  Universités 
musulmanes  d'Egypte ,  in  the  Revue  de  Paris , 
1904;  and  L'enseignement ,  la  doctrine  et  la  vii 
dans  les  Universités  musulmanes  d'Egypte  (Paris, 
1907);  Krymski  and  Miller,  Wsfemusulmanski 
universitet  pri  tneleti  Azkhar  (cf.  Or,  Bibi 1, 
xvii.  N°.  5590),  after  al-Mathrik,  iv.  94  ff.; 
M.  Bobba,  La  fiorita  Gaula  El-Azrar  (cf. 
xvii.  N  °.  5623).  (K.  Voller*.  ) 

al-AZHARI  Ahmad  b.  cAjK  AllAii  b.  Ahmad 
wrote  in  the  year  1161  (1748)  the  work  on  Rhe¬ 
toric  Ni  hay  at  al-Pfjaz  fi  '  l- IJaklka  wa  'HMud/Ux^ 
which  is  preserved  in  Berlin  (see  Ahlwardt,  Ver¬ 
zeichnis  der  arab .  //>/.,  N°.  7289)  with  a  com¬ 
mentary  by  his  son.  (Brockelmann.) 
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al-AZHARI  IbrXiiIm  b.  Sulaimän  al-HanafI 
wrote  about  the  year  noo  (1688)  al-FisÜla  al - 
wukktüra  fi  Manühi  'FZiyVra,  io  which  he  shows 
that  it  is  illegal  00  visiting  graves,  to  touch  or 
kiss  them,  or  lie  upon  them  (s.  Ahlwardt,  Ver» 
uic finis  der  ara  A,  Hss.  der  Kgl.  Bibliothek  tu 
Berlin ,  N*.  2694)  as  well  as  a  monograph  on  the 
FiVh  precepts  regarding  expectoration,  kissing,  and 
embracing,  entitled  Raltik  al- Fir  daws  fi  Jfukrn 
al-Klk  wal-Baws  ( ib .  5596).  (Brockelmann.) 

al-AZHARI  KhAlid  ».  cAbd  Am.Ah  ».  Aid  Baku 
AL-ljjAKi?jA\vl,  Arab  philologist  died  on  the  1 9. 
Muharram  905  =  26.  Aug.  1499  *n  Cairo.  His 
chief  work  is  the  a»-Mukaddima  al-Azharlya  fl 
*Jlm  al-Arablya ,  printed  with  a  commentary  by  the 
author  at  Bùlak,  1252.  There  arc  glosses  on  it  by 
Hasan  b.  al-'AltJr  printed  at  Bfilak,  1284  and 
Cairo,  1 307  (in  addition  a  Takrir  by  Muhammad 
al-Anbfilt  on  the  margin  of  his  glosses  to  the 
Adjurrümlya ,  Cairo,  1319)  and  by  Abu  ’l-Nadja* 
(Cairo,  1312).  Of  his  commentaries  there  arc 
printed  that  on  Ibn  Ilisliftm’s  al-J  rabcan  Kaurfid 
al»/r3b  entitled  Muwas\il  al-(itllub  ilCi  Kawaid 
al-FrUb  (Stambul,  1285  and  Kairo,  1 292),  that  on 
the  Adjurrümlya  (Amsterdam,  1756,  cd.  Schnabel; 
Bulillf,  1259»  1290);  thereon  (Bosses  by  Muhammad 
Mudjfthid  Abu  ’1-Nadjft'  (Büläk,  1284;  Kairo,  1305, 
1306,  1319,  cd.  Carlctti,  Tunis,  1290),  thereon 
Supcrglosscs  by  Muhammad  al-Anbabl  (Kairo,  1319). 
as  well  as  by  Ibn  al-Hâdjdj  ( Fes) ;  that  on  the  part 
of  Ibn  Malik's  Alf  iya  treating  of  inflection,  entitled 
Tamrin  al-fullab  fi  Sinifat  al-Frïïb  (Cairo,  1289, 
1305,  1308,  1310;  in  4  voll.,  edited  by  al-IIürlnl, 
Bulal*,  1294,  Tunis,  1290,  1292).  Besides  these,  there 
arc  still  preserved  a  commentary  by  him  on  the  Mu - 
kaddima  al-Qjazarlya  fi  'l-Tadjwht  (Mss.  sec  Broc- 
kclmann,  Gesch.  d.  arab .  Litter.)  and  a  work  entitled 
**/•  Afghaz  al-nahwiya  (Fi  fir  ist  al- Kit  tub  aKarablya 
fi  ' l-Kutu!>k]üina  al-Khediwlya ,  vii,  59,  190). 

B  ibli  ograp  h  y  :  Sharaf  al-I>In  al-Nocm5nI, 
al-Rawd  al-athir  fl  ma  t  ay  assura  min  A  Mar 
Ahl  al-Karn  al-säbiK  i/a  K hi  (Tun  al-Karn  al • 
cA<hir ,  cod.  Bcrl.  Wetzst.,  ii.  289  (Ahlwardt, 
Verzeichnisse  N°.  9886)  ii.  fol.  I23r;  cAh  Mubärak, 
al-Khi(a{  al-jjadldae  x.  53;  Brockclmann,  Gesch . 
d.  arab.  Litt.y  ii,  27.  (Brockei.MANN.) 

cA?lM  (a.),  great;  al-cAfJmy  the  Great,  is  one 
of  the  names  of  God. 

cAZlMA  (a.).  From  the  dictionary  meaning 
•earnest,  inviolable  expression  of  thc#  will,  firm 
decision"  various  special  applications  of  the  word 
have  developed. 

1.  In  Law,  cAzTma  denotes  an  inviolable  com¬ 
mand  i.e.  the  divine  law  in  itself  without  reference 
to  possible  serious  obstacles  to  its  being  followed. 
Correlative  to  it  is  Fufhsa,  exemption  given  by 
the  lawgiver  for  certain  cases  of  prevention,  or 
complete  dispensation  from  observance  of  the  law 
(c.  g.  the  breaking  of  a  law  concerning  food  in 
cases  of  necessity  where  adherence  to  the  law 
might  be  dangerous  to  health  or  life).  Cf.  Gold- 
ziher,  %ähiritcn,  p.  68. 

2.  In  Theurgy  *Aznna  means  magical  adjuration  ; 

thence  also  the  application  of  magic  formulae  from 
which  certain  effects  are  expected.  Cf.  Nöldekc» 
Festschrift,  p.  307  ff.  (Goi.U7.IHEK.) 

AZIMECH,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  of  the  virgin  (Spiea  virginis ).  The 
name  goes  back  to  the  Arab  designation  al-Simâk 
al-a^zal  [q.  v.]. 

AZIMUT  (from  the  Arabic  al-Samt,  the  zenith) 


It  the  angle  which  the  parallel  of  altitude  through 
any  star  or  earthly  object  makes  with  the  merl* 
dian.  In  Astronomy  it  Is  reckoned  from  the 
southern  point  of  the  horizontal  circle  to  West, 
North,  and  East  from  o°  to  360°,  while  surveyors 
begin  at  the  north  point  and  count  from  there  to 
the  East,  South  and  West  from  0°  to  360°.  In 
both  cases  therefore  the  counting,  is  made  in  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  only 
the  starting  point  of  counting,  that  is  the  zero 
point,  is  different  in  astronomy  from  in  Geodesy. 
The  Azimut  of  a  star  or  object  is  decided  by  the 
arch  read  on  the  horizon  or  Almukantarat  which  is 
enclosed  by  the  parallel  of  altitude  and  the  meridian. 
The  Altazimut,  the  theodolite  or  in  simpler  cases, 
with  reference  to  the  magnetic  declination,  the  com¬ 
pass  serves  to  determine  it.  (Mahler.) 

cAZlZ  (a.),  mighty,  valuable;  al-Azlzy  the 
Mighty  is  one  of  the  99  names  of  God  and  in 
the  KoFftn  (12,  3o)  also  a  designation  of  Potiphar 
[see  £ITMr]. 

al-\AZIZ,  ai.-Malik  al-‘AzIz  cImXd  al-DIn  Abu 
’i.-Fath  ‘OoimAn,  an  AiyQbid,  son  of  Saladin 
was  born  in  Cairo  on  the  8  I>jumftda  I  567 
(6  February,  1172).  In  582(1186-1189),  when 
15  years  old,  he  became  governor  of  Egypt.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  he  inherited  Egypt,  where 
he  reigned  from  589  till  his  early  death  on  the 
27  Muharram  595  (29  November  1198).  The 
events  of  his  reign  are  dealt  with  in  the  articles 
ai.-cAi>il  I  and  ai.-afdal.  lie  was  an  amiable  but 
weak  prince.  lie  did  his  best  to  be  just  but  could 
not  be  master  of  the  difficult  political  situation 
in  which  Egypt  was  then  placed.  Nevertheless  his 
subjects  loved  him.  In  his  youth  he  had  pursued 
serious  studies  in  the  Hadith.  He  w*as  entombed 
near  the  Imam  al-Shäfici, 

Bibliography:  E.  Blochet ,  Histoire 

XFgypte  de  Makrizi ,  pp.  216 — 250  and  the 

Bibliography  to  al-afhal  and  al-‘ädil  I. 

(C.  H.  Becker.) 

al-cAZIZ  BILLÄH,  AbU  MansUr,  born  on  the 
I4*h  of  Muharram  344  (May  11th  955)  was  the 
second  son  of  al-Mu‘izz,  the  Ffl{imid  conqueror 
of  Egypt.  His  elder  brother,  cAbdalläh,  having 
died  in  364  (974),  al-cAzIz  became  his  father’s 
successor  at  the  latter’s  death  in  RabI*  ii.  365 
(Dec.  676).  He  was  not  formally  proclaimed,  how¬ 
ever,  till  the  lol1»  of  Dhu’l-IIidjdja  365  (Aug.  9th 
975),  thus  becoming  the  fifth  Fâtimid  and  the 
first  of  this  dynasty  to  commence  his  caliphate 
in  Egypt.  Of  a  somewhat  luxurious  nature,  al- 
cAzI  1  spent  vast  sums  on  garments  of  a  fashion 
and  magnificence  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Egyptians;  new  dishes  were  served  at  his  tabic, 
and  his  love  of  rarities  brought  many  strange 
animals  and  birds  to  Cairo.  In  this  city  and  its 
environs,  new  mosques,  palaces,  bridges,  canals 
and  dry  docks  were  built.  Such  extravagance  and 
even  the  really  necessary  improvements  made  heavy 
demands  upon  the  treasury.  These  al-cAzIz  met  by 
a  strict  control  of  his  exchequer;  he  was  the  first  to 
give  fixed  salaries  to  his  servants  and  retainers,  for¬ 
bidding  all  bribes  and  presents,  and  commanding 
that  no  payment  should  be  made  without  a 
written  order.  In  this  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his 
vizier,  Wkab  b.  Killis,  a  converted  Jew,  who 
served  him  for  fifteen  years.  Upon  Ibn  Killis’  death, 
‘Omar  al-‘Addad,  Abu  Fadl  Uja'far  b.  al-Furat, 
Abu  ‘Abdallah  al-I.lusain  b.  al-Hasan  al-Bazyär, 
Abü  Muljammad  Ibn  ‘Ammär,  al-Fadl  b.  Çâlih  and 
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‘Isä  b.  Nestoriu*  held  office  In  vapid  succession. 
The  Appointment  of  I  bn  Nestoriux,  ms  well  as  that 
of  a  Jew,  Manasseh,  to  the  chief  secretaryship 
in  Syria,  were  in  accord  with  the  Fatimid  policy 
of  toleration  in  regard  to  religion  and  race.  Dut 
in  the  case  of  al-cAzfz,  special  influence  was  exerted 
by  his  Christian  wife,  the  mother  of  his  son  and 
heir  al-Hâkim.  Her  two  brothers  were  appointed 
Melkite  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem, 
by  the  caliph's  express,  though  irregular,  command, 
and  the  Christians  never  enjoyed  so  much  tole¬ 
ration  as  under  his  rule.  The  Coptic  patriarch, 
Ephraim,  who  stood  in  high  favour  with  al- 
‘Aziz,  obtained  permission  to  rebuild  the  church 
of  AbQ  Saifain  outside  Fustel  and  all  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  grant  on  the  part  of  the  Muham¬ 
madans  was  summarily  suppressed  by  the  caliph. 
Indeed,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  encourage  dis¬ 
cussions  between  Christian  and  Muhammadan  di¬ 
vines  [see  hin  al-nuSiän]  and  to  refuse  to  perse¬ 
cute  apostacy  on  the  part  of  a  Muhammadan, 
though  he  was  the  first  to  institute  the  custom 
that  the  caliph  went  in  state  to  the  mosque  every 
Friday  in  Ramadan,  the  month  of  fasting,  and 
performed  the  prescribed  service  in  the  presence  of 
the  people.  Such  appointments  and  grants  natu¬ 
rally  gave  offence  to  the  Muhammadans.  To  pacify 
them,  al-‘AzIz  from  time  to  time  removed  obno¬ 
xious  officials,  but  harem  influence,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  Ibn  Ncstorius,  and  the  need  of  their 
advice  soon  restored  those  who  had  been  dismis¬ 
sed.  The  discontented  were  forced  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  this  policy  by  a  firm  administra¬ 
tion  backed  by  a  powerful  army,  for  which  al*cAzlz 
was  the  first  of  his  family  to  adopt  the  fateful 
policy  of  importing  Turkish  troops.  The  caliph  had 
scarcely  any  cause  to  call  upon  his  forces  to  quell 
insurrections  at  home,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
active  service  was  demanded  of  them  abroad.  The 
Turkish  general  Aftakln,  who,  after  the  intervention 
of  the  Karmatls  which  severed  Syria  from  Egypt, 
had  restored  the  name  of  the  ‘Abbâsid  caliph  at 
Damascus,  emboldened  by  the  death  of  al-Mucizz 
advanced  upon  Sidon  which  he  conquered,  and 
then  proceeded  as  far  as  Tiberias,  whence  he 
returned  to  Damascus.  Thither  Djawhar  was  dis¬ 
patched  in  365  (976),  but  after  besieging  the  city 
for  two  months  retreated  to  Ascalon  upon  al- 
Ilasan's  al-Acsam  al-Karmätl  coming  to  Aftakln’s 
relief.  The  allies  pursued  the  Egyptians  and  the 
veteran  Fatimid  general  was  forced  to  promise 
Aftakln  valuable  presents  in  order  tô  extricate 
himself  from  a  precarious  position  and  return  to 
Egypt.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  al-cAzIz  in 
person  advanced  into  Falestine  and  defeated  the 
allied  forces  in  the  year  367  (977),  capturing  Afta¬ 
kln,  but  with  characteristic  generosity  pardoning 
him  and  showering  honours  upon  him.  In  spite  of 
this  victory,  Damascus  was  still  but  nominally  under 
the  control  of  Egypt.  Kassäm,  one  of  Aftakln’s  coun¬ 
sellors  straightway  usurped  authority  over  the  city, 
and  withstood  all  attempts  to  remove  him  on  the 
part  of  the  generals  Abil  Mahmûd,  al-Fadl  b. 
Çàüh,  Salman  b.  LÜaTar  b.  Falläh  and  L^aijh  b. 
SamsSma,  till  he  was  forcibly  ejected  in  372  (982) 
by  Yaltakln,  who  had  been  sent  to  Kamla  to  dis¬ 
cipline  al-Mufarradj  b.  Daghfal.  Owing  to  a  revolt 
on  the  part  of  the  Maghnbl  troops  at  Cairo  in 
373  (983*984)  Yaltakln  was  recalled  and  Damas¬ 
cus  was  entrusted  to  Badjkur,  who  had  quarrel¬ 
led  with  his  master  the  Ilamdânid  Abu  Macäll 


Sacd  al-Dawla*  Exceedingly  ambitions,  the  new 
governor  assumed  command  of  Rafcfca  and  al* 
Kahba,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  position  by 
making  treaties  with  neighbouring  rulers,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  treat  with  the  Ruwaihid  Bahä’ 
al-Dawla  and  Sa‘d  al-Dawla  for  Hi  ms.  Upon  their 
refusal,  BadjkOr  again  turned  to  al*‘AzIz  and  re¬ 
quested  reinforcements  to  capture  llalab  from 
Sacd  al-Dawla.  The  Caliph,  not  unwilling  to  extend 
his  power,  agreed  and  commanded  Nazzâl,  the 
prefect  of  Tripolis  and  other  Syrian  generals  to 
support  him.  These,  however,  at  the  instigation 
of  lbn  Ncstorius,  deserted  him  at  the  critical 
moment  and  Badjkur  betrayed  by  some  of  his 
own  troops,  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  and  later, 
denounced  by  an  Arab  with  whom  he  had  taken 
refuge,  was  executed  at  the  order  of  Sacd  al-Dawla. 
Five  years  later  al-‘Az!z  persuaded  by  his  general 
Aba  ’l-IJasan  al-Maghribl,  once  more  sent  an  army 
under  MangOtakln  against  IJalab  now  in  the  hands 
of  Abu’l-Fadilil  the  son  of  Sa‘d  al-Dawla.  After 
defeating  an  army  of  50,000  men  dispatched  to 
the  relief  of  this  city  by  the  Byzantine  governor 
of  Antioch,  the  Fdtimid  general  besieged  the  city 
for  thirteen  months  in  383-384  (993*994),  where¬ 
upon  the  Emperor  Basil  11  himself,  abandoning 
a  campaign  against  the  Bulgarians,  came  to  its 
relief.  At  his  approach  the  Egyptians  retired,  and 
the  Emperor  sacked  Mims  and  Sjjaizär,  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Tripolis.  Straightway 
al*‘Az!z  went  to  Bilbais  where  he  collected  a 
large  force.  The  departure  of  the  expedition,  how¬ 
ever,  was  delayed  by  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
eleven  of  his  largest  vessels.  Though  this  mis¬ 
fortune  was  speedily  repaired  by  the  energetic 
Ibn  Ncstorius,  preparations  were  brought  to  an 
end  for  a  time  by  the  death  of  al-‘Azîz  on  the 
28'»»  of  Ramadan  386  (October  15.  996).  He  was 
without  doubt  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent 
of  all  the  Fatimid  rulers  of  Kgypt,  and,  though 
Africa  under  Yusuf  Bulugln  and  his  son  al-Mansür 
was  loosening  its  tics  from  Egypt  and  Syria  was 
only  retained  by  force  of  arms,  the  Fatimid 
rule  extended  at  least  nominally  over  the  greatest 
amount  of  territory  during  his  reign,  his  name 
being  prayed  for  in  the  mosques  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Red  Sea,  in  Yaman,  at  Mecca  and 
once  even  in  the  pulpit  of  Mosul. 
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«AZlZl  —  CAZZA, 


(AZlZl,  ft  Turkish  poet,  who  was  born  in 
Constantinople,  and  died  there  In  993  (1585). 
His  proper  name  was  Mustafa.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  kind  of  poem  entitied  Shehr-engU  (cf.  on 
this  style  of  writing:  Gibb,  A  history  of  Ottoman 
Poetry,  ii.  *32  f.)  which  J.  von  Hammer  published 
in  volume  v.  of  the  Mines  de  POrient  and  Gibb 
translated,  îoc.  eit»  iii.  182  ff. 

‘AZlZÏ,  poetical  name  of  cAbd  al-'AzIz  Kara 
Celcbi-Zäde  [q.  v.J. 

CAZL  (a.),  deposition,  dismissal.  In  Al¬ 
geria,  estates  which  belonged  to  the  head  of  the 
state  or  to  the  community  used  to  be  known  as 
cAtel.  After  the  French  occupation  they  became 
national  property  and  the  government  disposed  of 
them  either  by  granting  the  use  of  them  to  indivi¬ 
duals  on  payment  of  a  certain  duty  called  Ilukr 
(Flur.  JJukür)  or  in  certain  cases  by  recognising 
their  proprietary  rights  in  them. 

al-AZRA$I  Anu  VWalId  Ahmad  b.  Muham¬ 
mad  and  his  grandson  Abu  'l-Wal1d  Muhammad 
B.  cAbd  AixAh  11.  Ahmad,  the  historians  of 
the  town  of  Mecca.  The  Alisba al-Azra^I under 
which  both  are  known,  is  taken  from  an  ancestor 
of  theirs,  ‘OQimän  b.  cAmr  al-Ghassänl  al-Azrak 
(i.  e.  the  blue  eyed).  He,  a  contemporary  of 
Muhammad,  belonged  to  the  ruling  house  of  the 
Djafnids  of  Ghassän.  Al-AzraVl  the  grandfather 
(died  219  =  834  or  222  =  837)  was  the  first  to 
collect  traditions  relating  to  the  history  of  Mecca. 
They  were  first  written  down  by  the  grandson, 
who  was  already  dead  in  244  (858).  Al-Fàsl  [q.  v.] 
edited  a  new  edition  and  this  recension,  later 
augmented  by  his  nephew  Abu  *l-IIasan  Muham¬ 
mad,  has  been  published  by  Wüstcnfcld  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Chroniken  der  Stadt  Mekka . 
Bibliography:  in  Wüstcnfcld,  op.  eit.  Cf. 
also  Brockelmann,  Geseh .  der  arab.  Litter .,  i.  137. 
AZRAKl  Zain  al-DIn  A11U  Bakr  ii.  IsmATl 
al-WakkAk,  Persian  poet,  who  according  to 
Ethé  died  in  527  (1132-1133)  or  524  (1130). 
MirzS  Muhammad  Kazwlnl  has  however  shown 
( Ùahâr  Mahal  a ,  p.  1 75  ff.),  that  the  poet  probably 
was  dead  before  465  (1072-1073).  He  composed 
a  Diwfin  which  among  o' her  things  contained  a 
panegyric  on  TughänsbaK  b.  Alp  Arslan  the 
governor  of  Herät  (not  of  NishSpDr,  as  is  often 
stated)  and  on  AmlrSnshäh  b.  Kftwurd.  Un  the 
other  hand  it  appears  to  be  incorrect  that  he,  as 
Hädjdjf  Khalifa  amongst  others  has  stated,  is  also 
the  author  of  the  Sindbäd-Näma  and  of  an  obscene 
work  entitled  Alfiya  wa-Sholflya» 

Bibliography :  cAwfi,  Lu bâb  al-Albâb  (ed. 
Browne,  ii.  86  IT.);  Dawlatsb^h,  Tadhkirat  al- 
ira*  (cd.  Browne),  p.  72  ff.  ;  NizSml-i  eArödI, 
Ùahâr  Makâla  (cd.  Kazwlnl),  p.  44,  170  ff.; 
Recueil  de  textes  relat»  a  this  tore  des  Seldjou- 
eides ,  i.  14  ff.;  Ethé,  in  Grundriss  der  iron. 
Philologie,  ii.  258  ;  Brow  ne,  A  Literary  History 
of  Persia ,  ii.  323. 

AZRAÇITES  (AzArika),  a  Kb&ridjltesect, 
so-called  after  their  leader  N9fic  b.  al-Azrak  [q.v.], 
who  founded  the  doctrine  that  all  followers  of 
other  doctrines  were  without  exception  infidels 
and  —  if  they  did  not  at  once  become  con¬ 
verted  —  doomed  to  death  with  their  wives  and 
innocent  children.  After  Nafic  had  met  his  death 
on  the  battlefield,  ‘Ubaid  Allah  b.  al-MfthQz  be¬ 
came  leader  of  these  fanatics  till  he  also  was  slain 
in  the  battle  of  SillabrA  (ShawwSl  66  =  May  686). 
A  similar  fate  befell  his  successor  Zubair  b.  al- 


Mâ^üz,  but  the  Azrajrites  asserted  themselves  under 
the  leadership  of  the  brave  Katart  b.  al-Fudjä’a 
[<j.v.]  till  77  (696)  in  which  year  he  also  was 
killed  and  the  Azra^ites  disappear  from  history. 
Al-ShahrastfinI  accuses  this  sect  of  eight  heresies. 
Most  of  these  proceed  from  their  holding  all  fol¬ 
lowers  of  other  doctrines  as  infidels,  though  special 
mention  may  be  made  here,  that  they  also  con¬ 
demned  prudent  concealment  of  one’s  own  belief 
( Taklya )  and  rejected  institutions,  which  were  not 
laid  down  in  the  Kortin  e.g.  the  stoning  of  an 
adulterer  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  revelation 
hitherto  customary. 

Bibliography  :  al-Mubarrad,  Kâmil,  p.  606 
et  seq. ;  Tabari  (cd.  de  Goeje),  ii.  44X  et  seq.', 
Ahlwardt,  Anonyme  arab.  Chronik,  p.  79  et  seq.  ; 
Aghänl  (l.  ed.),  vi.  3  et  seq.',  al-Shahrastftni  (ed. 
Cureton),  p.  89  et  seq.  (transi,  by  HaarbrUcker, 
i.  133  et  seq.)\  Brünnow,  Die  Charidschiten,  p. 
36  et  seq.',  Wellhausen,  Die  religiös-politischen 
Oppositionsparteien  im  alten  Islam,  p..  28  et  seq. 
CAZZA  (a.  ;  »young  gazelle)" ,  a  common 
woman's  name,  two  bearers  of  which  are  spe¬ 
cially  famous,  cAzzat  Kutfiaiyir  and  cAzza  al-MaiU5. 

cAzzat  Kulhaiyir  whose  real  name  was 
€Azza  bint  Humaid  b.  Wa^käs  (A ghânl  ;  Khizâna  ; 
bint  Humail  b.  Hafs)  and  was  a  Bedouin  of  the 
tribe  of  Damra.  She  was  called  eAzzat  Kulhaiyir, 
the  €Azza  of  Kulhaiyir  because  this  poet  dedicated 
all  his  Kasldas  to  her  (which  for  his  part  brought 
him  the  title  of  Kulhaiyir  cAzza).  She  must  have 
been  quite  a  child  when  Kulhaiyir  fell  in  love 
with  her.  Later  she  married  another,  which  did 
not  hinder  her,  however  from  meeting  the  love  of 
her  youth  on  pilgrimage  and  elsewhere.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  the  details  of  her  life.  The 
story  that  she  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
Djamil  and  thereby  aroused  Kulhaiyir's  jealousy 
probably  springs  from  a  love  of  playing  on  ety¬ 
mologies  and  from  a  desire  to  connect  Kulhaiyir 
and  (Azza  with  another  equally  famous  pair  of 
lovers  Djamil  and  Bulhaina.  According  to  Ibn 
Kotaiba  she  died  in  Egypt  at  a  time  when 
Kulhaiyir  still  was  consumed  with  love  for  her; 
on  the  other  hand  according  to  the  JCitab  al - 
Aghanl  she  came  as  an  old  woman  to  the  Caliph 
cAbd  al-Malik  and  related  to  him  the  story  of 
Kulhaiyir’s  love  for  her  in  days  gone  by. 

Bibliography :  lbn  Kotaiba,  Kitâb al-Sh^r 
cd.  de  Goeje),  p.  252  et  seq.,  321 — $z%\Agh*nl 
I.  ed.),  viii.  36—36;  Khizânat  al-Adab,  ii. 
3$i— 383. 

‘Azzajal-Mailâ’,  i.e.  ,‘Azza  with  the  swing* 
ing  gait  ,  a  famous  singer.  She  was  a  pupil 
of  the  singer  Sâ’ib  Khâlhir  and  Na&hit  (both  of 
Persian  origin)  as  well  as  of  woman  singer  R&’ika. 
cAzza,  a  client  of  the  AnsSr  lived  in  Medina  and 
was  a  general  favourite  there  not  only  on  account 
of  her  skill  in  singing  and  playing  the  lute,  but 
also  for  her  beauty  and  moral  life.  Hassän  b. 
ThSbit  is  said  to  have  been  moved  to  tears  by  her 
song,  cOmar  b.  Abl  Rabfa  to  have  swooned  with 
delight  at  her  musical  interpretation  of  his  poems. 
The  singers  lbn  Muhriz  and  lbn  Suraidj  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  her  tuition.  The  period  of  her 
activity  can  only  be  approximately  fixed  from  the 
assertion  that  she  sung  in  Medina  during  the  reign 
of  Mu'âwiya  and  his  son  Yazld  as  well  as  from 
the  persons  with  whom  she  is  said  to  have  come 
in  contact;  the  Ibn  Suraidj  just  mentioned  had 
lessons  from  her  while  a  young  man  and  died  at 
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the  age  of  85  daring  the  caliphate  of  Hi$h&m  b. 
cAbd  al-Malik. 

Bibliography.  Aghßnl  (ed.  Kosegarten), 
Prooemium  p.  5—17;  id.  (Büläfc,  t.  ed.),  i.  151  ; 


i r.  35;  ▼«.  18 8;  x.  55,  57;  xri.  13  et  seq. 
(cf.  Kosegarten,  Ckrestomathia  arabica ,  p.  130 
et  seq.)\  Ibn  Kboliikin  (ed.  WUstcnf.),  N§.  557. 

(A.  Schaade.) 


,  BÄ5,  the  second  letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet 
(apart  from  Khalil's  arrangement  of  it;  cf.  the 
article  ahijjad),  os  a  numeral  =2.  G  ra  phi  call  y 
it  is  known  as  al-Bi ?  al-muwahhada.  Phoneti¬ 
cally  Slbawaihl  defined  it  sufficiently  according 
to  our  ideas  as  a-voiced,  bilabial,  explosive  sound 
(ed.  Dcrenbourg  ii.  453,  ,6,  .8,  454,  7)»  our  b- 
al-BS3  is  also  the  name  of  the  Arabic  preposition 
bi  (to,  in,  on;  through  [instrumental!]).  For  further 
information  see  grammars  and  dictionaries.  [Cf. 
besides  the  Artt.  araiua  :  script  and  dialects]. 

(A.  Schaade.) 

BÄC  (a.),  also  Ba\vc,  BUc,  Plur.  An\vAc,  a  linear 
measure  =  a  fathom  (Turkish  kulcujj). 

BAALBEK  (Baclabekk;  called  ttHelio polis” 
by  the  Greeks)  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the 
province  of  Damascus,  seat  of  a  Kälmmakäm, 
situated  in  the  Syrian  plateau  of  Bikac,  famous 
for  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  erected  by 
the  Emperor  Antoninus  (138 — 161)  on  a  broad 
terrace,  the  courts  and  propylaca  of  which  Cara- 
calla  added,  as  well  as  for  its  Temple  of  Bacchus. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  Baalbek  has  not  been 
explained,  according  to  the  Greek  designation 
•Heliopolis"  it  was  the  site  of  the  cult  of  a  sun- 
god.  The  name  “Bikac  al-cAziz"  points  in  the 
same  direction.  cAziz  is  a-paredros  of  the  sun-god 
who  was  worshipped  in  North  and  Central  Syria. 
This  plateau  is  called  after  him  and  not  after  a 
less  important  son  of  the  famous  Salâh  al-Dln.  The 
Arab  legend  relates  that  the  temple  of  Baalbek  was 
a  palace  of  Solomon  which  he  gave  to  Bilkls  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  as  a  w'edding  gift.  Baalbek  was 
incorporated  in  the  Muslim  dominions  by  cOmar  I’s 
general  AbO  cObaida  in  637  (16)  peacefully  by 
agreement,  and  remained  a  part  of  the  province 
of  Damascus  in  the  possession  of  the  Ùmaiyad 
and  ‘Abbasid  Caliphs  till  the  Fätimid  Caliph  al- 
Mucizz  conquered  Damascus  in  942  (361)  and 
placed  a  governor  in  Baalbek.  The  Fätimid  rule 
lasted  till  1075  (468)  though  it  was  twice  inter¬ 
rupted:  once  by  the  conquest  and  destruction  of 
the  town  by  the  Byzantine  Emperor  John  Zi- 
misces  in  974  (363)  and  again  on  its  occupation 
by  Salih  ibn  MirdJs  Frincc  of  Aleppo  in  the  year 
1025  (416).  In  1075  (468)  the  rule  of  the  Schjjuk 
prince  Tutush  and  his  sons  began.  It  was  only 
held  for  a  short  time  in  1083  (476)  by  Muslim 
ibn  Kuraish,  Prince  of  Aleppo.  After  Muslim's 
departure  the  eunuch  Gümüshtcgin  became  gover¬ 
nor  and  remained  in  his  office  under  Tutush’s  sons. 
The  successor  of  the  Scldjuks  was  Toghtikin,  a 
former  Atabeg  of  theirs  [q.v.].  When  Gümüshtegln 
intrigued  against  him  in  I  no  (504)  with  his  over¬ 
lord  the  great-sultan,  Toghtikin  deposed  him  and 
entrusted  his  son  But!  with  Baalbek.  After  the 
death  of  Toghtikin  in  1128  (522)  his  son  Bürï 
succeeded  him  in  Damascus  and  granted  Baalbek 
in  fief  to  his  son  Muhammad  who  held  out  against 


bit  hrothers  after  the  murder  of  Barf  in  1128 
($22).  At  this  time  Baalbek  seems  to  have  been 
strongly  fortified  for  we  hear  for  the  first  time 
of  its  successful  defence  (cf.  below).  Muhammad 
became  Prince  of  Damascus  in  1138  (633)  after 
his  brothers  Ismä'll  and  M  ah  mad  had  been  assas¬ 
sinated  in  1132  (526)  and  1 134  (529)  respectively. 
His  gifted  vizier  Onor  received  Baalbek  in  fief. 
As  stepfather  of  the  murdered  MahmGd,  Zangl, 
Prince  of  Aleppo  demanded  revenge  from  the 
innocent  Muhammad.  As  Zangl  did  not  dare 
attempt  the  siege  of  Damascus,  he  advanced 
against  Baalbek  and  in  1136  (53 1)  the  bravely 
defended  citadel  w*as  surrendered  to  him  on  his 
promising  a  safe  retreat,  but  he  did  not  keep  his 
word.  I lis  governor  was  Salâh  al-Din’s  father  AiyQb 
[see  AiyCmds]. 

Zangf  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Baalbek* 
Muhammad  died  in  1 139  (534)  and  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Önör  ruled  on  behalf  of  his  young  son  Ahalf. 
After  the  assassination  of  Zangl  in  1146(541) 
AiyOb  had  to  give  Baalbek  back  to  önür.  The 
eunuch  {At5  held  it  in  fief;  after  the  murder  of 
cAt5,  his  nephew  Dahhak,  lord  of  Wädi  ’1-Taira 
(southwest  of  the  Bika‘)  obtained  possession  of 
Baalbek  but  had  to  make  way  in  1 1 57  (552)  for 
Nur  al-Dln  who  had  also  forced  Abak  to  retire 
in  1154  (549).  NOr  al-Din  caused  the  walls  of 
Baalbek  which  were  destroyed  by  the  fearful  earth¬ 
quake  of  1170  (565)  to  be  rebuilt.  Baalbek  w-as 
taken  from  his  successor  Ismicil  in  1174  (570) 
after  a  siege  of  four  months  by  Salâh  al-Din.  The 
latter  granted  it  in  fief  first  to  Muhammad,  one 
of  his  generals,*  then  to  his  brother  Törän-Shäh 
in  1178  (574)  and  a  year  later  to  his  nephew 
Farrukh  Shäh.  When  the  latter  died  three  years 
afterwards  his  son  Bahram  Shäh  (q.  v.)  received 
it  and  ruled  from  1182  — 1230  (578 — 627).  He 
built  two  towers  of  the  fortifications.  In  the  year 
1230  (627 )  Prince  al-Ashraf  Müsä  [see  müsä) 
obtained  possession  of  Baalbek;  after  his  death 
his  brother  akSälih  Ismacil  received  it  in  1237(635) 
from  whom  it  was  taken  after  a  year's  warfare 
in  1146  (644)  by  al-Sälih  Aiyüb.  Aiyub’s  governor 
Sacd  al-Dln  al-Humaidi  was  recognised  by  his 
sncccssor  Türän  Shäh  in  1249  (647).  When  the 
latter  was  murdered  after  only  a  year’s  reign,  al- 
Näsir  Vasuf  Sultan  of  Aleppo  conquered  Damas¬ 
cus  and  called  upon  the  governor  of  Baalbek  to 
surrender  it.  The  latter  submitted  to  Türän  Shäh’s 
young  son  and  agreed  to  pay  tribute.  Al-Näsfr 
Viisufs  rule  ceased  on  the  invasion  of  Syria  by 
the  Mongols  in  the  year  1260(658).  Baalbek  was 
captured  by  the  Mongol  general  Kctbughi  and 
its  fortifications  destroyed.  In  the  same  year  how¬ 
ever  Sullän  Kotuz  of  Egypt  inflicted  a  crushing 
defeat  on  the  Mongols.  Thereupon  Baalbek  pas¬ 
sed  under  Egyptian  sway  and  was  placed  under 
the  rule  of  the  governor  of  Damascus.  Thus  it 
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remained  till  1516  (92t)  when  the  Ottoman  Sul* 
\&n  Selim  conquered  Syria  and  incorporated  it 
in  hit  kingdom.  Since  that  time  Baalbek  subser- 
vient  to  the  Porte  has  been  in  the  hands  of  petty 
dynasts  chiefly  of  the  Harftlsh  family.  In  the  con¬ 
tinual  struggles  between  the  Syrian  families  the 
prosperity  and  population  of  Baalbek  has  suffered. 
It  suffered  considerable  damage  from  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  1459.  About  1831  the  town  was  con¬ 
quered  for  a  short  time  by  the  Egyptian  Ibrâhîm 
Paiha.  On  his  departure  it  again  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  llarfOsh  family.  It  was  not  till  1850 
that  the  Porte  placed  a  regular  administration 
there,  when  Baalbek  became  the  scat  of  a  Kfl’im- 
makftm  under  the  governorship  of  Damascus. 
Since  then  its  prosperity  has  been  continuous:  at 
the  present  day  its  inhabitants  number  5000,  of 
whom  about  2000  arc  Sunni  Muslims,  2000  shi'a 
Mu  ta  walls.  Excavations  have  been  carried  out  by 
the  Germans  under  the  direction  of  Puchstcin  and 
Schulz  and  Baal)>ck  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  goal  of  all  tourists  in  the  East. 

The  fortress  of  Baalbek  (extracted  from 
the  second  Annual  Report  of  the  excavations  of 
Puchstcin,  Berlin,  1903  p.  41  fT.).  The  Arabs  turned 
the  temple  into  a  citadel.  The  general  form  of 
the  citadel  was  defined  by  the  Arab  architects 
by  the  courts  and  the  two  temples  the  outer 
walls  of  which  afforded  sufficient  security.  The 
small  temple  appears  to  have  licen  a  separate 
building  by  itself  inside  the  fortress,  a  sort  ol 
Donjon.  Its  ditches  with  the  walled  countcrscarpe 
on  the  north  side  are  still  recognisable  and  the 
great  fortified  tower  on  its  south  east  corner  was 
built  especially  for  its  protection.  Greater  expen¬ 
diture  was  necessary  to  fill  up  the  gap  on  the 
south  west  corner  of  the  fortress,  between  the 
iwu  temples  and  here,  where  the  entrance  and 
exit  to  the  Bikac  were  situated,  the  Arab  archi¬ 
tects  had  to  compete  with  the  Roman  and  show 
their  own  skill.  In  contra-distinction  to  the  soli¬ 
dity  of  the  ancient  walls  manifold  reconstructions 
have  been  necessary  to  meet  changing  require¬ 
ments.  'Hie  various  periods  of  building  are  defined 
on  the  plan.  The  most  recently  fortified  ground 
was  the  lowest  of  the  whole  town,  a  sort  of 
lower  town  or  suburb. 

In  the  first  period  of  building,  a  wall  was  built 
in  the  south  west  in  the  direction  of  the  south 
front  of  the  small  and  another  in  the  direction 
of  the  west  front  of  the  large  temple.  The  gate 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  west  side,  flanked 
by  two  towers  of  no  great  height.  A  second  pe¬ 
riod  of  construction  may  be  placed  in  the  time 
of  Muhammad  b.  Burl  who  defended  Baalbek 
successfully  or  in  that  of  Zangl  who,  as  inscrip¬ 
tions  discovered  and  literary  records  show,  occu¬ 
pied  himself  with  the  fortification  of  Baalbek. 
This  period  is  marked  by  the  filling  up  of  the 
doorway  on  the  south  side,  where  a  road  led  to 
the  interior  of  the  outer  fort  through  a  long  co¬ 
vered  corridor  and  from  here  through  another, 
likewise  covered  path,  gradually  rising  to  the 
niveau  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  citadel.  In  place 
of  the  old  gateway  and  its  two  small  towers  a 
new  large  towxr  was  built  and,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  it,  new  curtains  were  drawn  not  far  from 
the  old  ones;  a  tower  seems  also  to  have  stood  in 
the  southwest  corner.  Sultan  Bahr&m  Sbäh  erected 
m  new  one  here  io  1 21 3  (610)  and  the  tower  inr 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  citadel  in  1224. 


The  strengthening  of  the  front  of  the  west 
tower  may  also  be  ascribed  to  him.  Finally  in  a 
fourth  period  1£alaBn  and  his  successors  built 
more  important  and  very  strong  new  buildings 
after  the  destruction  of  Baall>ek  by  the  Mongols 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  two 
west  curtains  were  taken  dow'n  and  moved  to  the 
front  of  the  west  tower  which  was  also  built  in 
a  new  style  by  the  use  of  great  blocks  of  stone. 
The  strong  tower  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
small  temple  likewise  belongs  to  this  period.  The 
old  simple,  south  gate  was,  as  required  by  changed 
conditions  strengthened  as  if  by  a  barbican,  so 
that  the  road  behind  the  bridge  over  the  ditch 
and  behind  the  outer  gate  had  four  turns  before 
it  led  through  the  inner  gate,  where  still  another 
smaller  court  which  could  be  swept  from  above, 
awaited  the  enemy.  This  barbican  according  to 
the  foundation  inscription  on  the  fallen  prop  of 
the  outer  gate  is  to  be  dated  about  1240  (689). 
After  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  no  alte¬ 
rations  were  made  in  the  fortification  of  the  ci¬ 
tadel,  only  improvements  such  as  those  in  the 
moat  in  1 394  (796)  when  Su1;3n  Barkûk  [q.  v.] 
prepared  to  resist  Timur  as  is  proved  by  in- 
criptions. 

B ibliography  :  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  Vol.  1 7, 
pp.  223 — 228  and  244 — 246,  where  older  au¬ 
thorities  are  indicated;  Alouf,  Histoire  de  Baal- 
bek  (Beyrutb,  1896);  Puchstein,  Erster  und  zweiter 
Jahresbericht  über  die  Ausgrabungen  in  Baal - 
^/•(Berlin,  1902,  and  1903);  Puchstein,  Führer 
durch  die  Ruinen  Baalbeks ,  Berlin,  1905  ;  Sobcrn- 
heim,  Zur  Geschichte  Baalbeks  im  Mittelalter , 
in  *  Festschrift  für  Amari ”,  (Palermo,  1910), 
p.  152 — 163.  Further  work  of  the  Baalbek- 
Expedition,  with  the  histories  and  Arabic  in¬ 
scriptions  of  Baalbek,  by  M.  Sobernheim  will 
be  published  shortly.  The  Arab  sources  given 
there.  (M.  Soherniieim.) 

BAB  (a.)  door,  gate.  Unlike  the  open  tent 
of  the  Bedouin  the  ancient  Arab  house  formed  a 
sort  of  stronghold  which  could  only  be  entered 
by  a  door,  Bab.  As  is  still  often  the  case  the 
door  varied  with  the  style  of  house  and  was  small 
and  concealed,  heavy  and  barricaded,  or  high 
and  open.  The  Bab  always  concealed  the  view 
into  the  interior  of  a  dwelling,  nothing  of  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  which  could  be  gathered 
from  the  exterior.  The  Bab  thus  became  a  symbol 
of  approach  and  beginning  of  the  means  of  doing 
anything,  of  aim,  of  perception  and  finally  os  a 
a  symbol  of  any  goal.  The  symbolic  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  word  is  frequent  and  manifold  in 
Arabic  and  its  sphere  of  influence  and  has  not 
been  without  influence  in  the  West.  The  court  of 
the  Sultan  appears  as  the  “Sublime  Porte”  or  the 
“Gate  of  Fortune”;  the  Milky  Way  is  the  “Gate 
of  Heaven”,  the  “Two  Doors”  are  metaphorically 
this  life  and  the  next,  the  contents  of  a  book 
arc  contained  in  various  gates  (chapters).  One 
speaks  of  the  gates  i.  e.  means  of  livelihood,  of 
war,  of  rebellion,  of  the  gates  of  the  right  path, 
of  wickedness,  of  dominion,  of  death,  etc.  The 
gate  of  the  mighty  appears  especially  frequently 
as  the  rendezvous  of  suppliants  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  beggar  lives  “at  the  gate  of  Allah”  (V/3 
bUb  alliih ,  cf.  Italian:  alla  baba l Id).  Cf.  Lane, 
Arab.- Engl.  Lexicon ,  I,  272  ;  Dozy  Supplément 
aux  Dictionn.  Arab.,  I,  124,  125.  (J.  Hem..) 

BAB,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  „gate”,  early 
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received  among  the  Çnfis  the  meaning  of  "gate 
by  which  one  enters,  means  of  communication  with 
that  which  is  within*.  Among  the  IsmaéHs,  this 
word  is  used  symbolically  for  the  Shaikh  or  spi¬ 
ritual  leader,  who  initiates  into  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  the  As3s  (Cuyard,  Fragments ,  p.  106); 
among  the  Nosairis,  Sal m fin  al-Fârisî,  entrusted  with 
the  propaganda  is  the  Bäb  (R.  Dussaud,  Nosairis , 
p.  62.  n.  4).  The  Druses  call  by  this  name  the 
first  spiritual  minister,  wdio  embodies  universal 
reason  (Afaw/âya  cakl  “Monseigneur  l’esprit”;  cf. 
Racy,  Druzes ,  ii,  59).  The  name  has  been  made 
famous  by  the  Saiyid  CAU  Muhammad  of  Shirftz 
who  called  himself  Hüb,  when  he  declared  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  gateway  to  knowledge  of  divine 
truth  (5.  Djumâcla  II  1260=  II.  Juni  1844).  Bom 
on  the  I.  Muharram  1236  (26.  March  1821),  the 
son  of  a  merchant,  he  became  an  orphan  and 
was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  maternal 
uncle;  he  continued  his  father’s  business  but  at 
the  same  time  occupied  himself  with  religious 
questions.  lie  practised  austerities  and  exposed  him¬ 
self  for  hours  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  so  that  his 
mind  became  affected.  lie  then  made  the  pilgri¬ 
mage  to  Kcrbcla  and  there  received  instruction 
from  the  Shaikh!*.  Returning  to  Rhiräz  he  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  a  reformer  and  delivered  a  scries 
of  sermons,  in  the  Mosque  of  the  Smiths,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  denunciations  of  the  official  clergy. 
A  RhaikhI,  Husain  of  BusljrQye  who  was  seeking 
a  successor  to  the  Saiyid  Kfuim  of  Kcfcht,  who 
had  just  died,  chose  CA1I  Muhammad  and  became 
his  first  disciple.  The  latter  thereupon  set  out 
for  Mecca  via  Btlshlr  and  Muscat  and  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  pilgrimage  to  write  various  trea¬ 
tises  which  were  considered  divine  revelations.  On 
his  return  he  had  a  confession  of  faith  loudly 
proclaimed  in  which  he  added  to  the  Shicite  for¬ 
mula  the  declaration  that  “CAU  before  Nebll  (i.  c. 
cAli  Muhammad ,  the  prophet  being  surnamed 
Nebll  by  the  Balds)  is  the  mirror  of  the  breath 
of  God”.  A  rising  followed  and  the  governor  had 
the  missionaries  of  the  Bâb  imprisoned.  Saiyid 
YahyJ  of  Dflrat,  who  was  sent  to  investigate  the 
doctrine,  became  a  convert  to  it.  Meanwhile  cho¬ 
lera  had  broken  out  and  all  who  could  quitted 
Shiraz.  At  Isfahan  cAlI  Muhammad  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  Mantlcehr-Khân  Moctamad  al-Dawla, 
governor  of  the  city,  but  on  his  death,  his  suc¬ 
cessor  received  orders  to  place  the  Bill)  in  the 
fortress  of  Mâku  in  Adharbaidjân  where  he  was 
detained. 

Meanwhile  Husain  of  Bushruye  continued  his 
preaching  and  converted  two  brothers  in  Teheran, 
Mirzä  N’Cri  (later  called  Subh-i  Kzcl)  and  Mlrzä 
Husain  cAlI  Nürl  (who  became  Baha'  Allah).  At 
Kazwin,  a  young  woman,  Zarrin  Tfldj,  surnamed 
Kurrat  al-'Aio,  daughter  of  Molli  Sälih  BarakSnl, 
of  rare  beauty  and  superior  intelligence  declared 
herself  a  follower  of  the  new  religion  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  correspondence  with  the  Bib.  Being 
forced  to  quit  the  town  after  the  murder  of  her 
uncle  Muhammad  Takl,  a  fanatical  Mudjtahid,  in 
which  she  was  accused  of  being  implicated,  she 
fled  by  night  and  sought  refuge  in  Bedcsht  in 
Khoräsin  where  the  first  assembly  of  the  disciples 
of  the  reformer  took  place. 

After  a  long  stay  in  Mäkü,  CA1I  Muhammad  in 
consequence  of  the  troubles  which  had  broken 
out  in  Rhaikh  TabarsI  and  in  Zendjftn  (sec  nXnl] 
was  transferred  to  t^ehnk  and  from  there  taken 


to  Tabriz.  His  execution,  being  determined  upon, 
was  entrusted  to  the  Christian  regiment  of  Bahn- 
durfin  who  shot  him  with  his  disciple  Muhammad 
eAU  of  Yezd.  At  the  first  volley  the  bullets  only 
severed  the  cords  which  bound  him  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  fire  again  (27  Sha'ban  1266  =r 
8  July  1850).  After  the  execution,  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  town  ditch  but  was  taken  up 
by  his  devoted  disciples,  and  carried  to  Teheran, 
where  it  lay  buried  for  29  years  when  it  was  taken 
out  of  its  place  of  concealment  by  order  of  Bahä* 
Allah  and  according  to  an  oral  tradition,  carried 
to  St.  Jean  d’Acre  (SVkka). 

His  Doctrine.  Under  an  apparent  reform  of 
Islam  the  Bab  has  founded  n  new  religion  with 
its  own  beliefs,  dogmas  and  its  own  conceptions 
of  a  new  state  of  society.  God  is  one  and  CAU 
Muhammad  is  the  mirror  in  which  He  is  reflected 
and  in  which  every  one  can  regard  Him.  “You 
ought  to  make  mirrors  of  yourselves  and  your 
deeds  so  that  you  shall  only  see  in  these  mirrors 
the  sun  which  you  love”,  says  the  Bayân  Arabe , 
transi,  by  Nicolas,  p.  133.  God  created  the  world 
by  means  of  seven  attributes  called  the  Letters  of 
Truth,  which  arc  Predestination,  Predetermination, 
Will,  Volition,  Permission,  Doom  and  Revelation 
(kadar^  kadi i\  irada ,  mashiya ,  idt±n,  kitab). 

Cabbalistic  counting  plays  an  important  role:  the 
number  19  is  sacred.  It  is  found  in  the  numerical 
value  of  the  letters  composing  the  word  wahid 
and  wii\ljTtd ’,  existence;  the  year  is  divided  into 
19  months  {Bayân,  p.  146),  the  months  in  19  days 
(=  361  days  in  a  year).  A  council  of  19  members 
is  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  community;  into 
its  hands  is  paid  the  tax  of  one  fifth  of  the  value 
of  property  which  is  levied  each  year  on  the  capital, 
provided  the  latter  has  not  diminished  meanwhile 
(p.  1S8);  the  believer  is  pledged  to  pay  it,  but 
neither  the  spiritual  nor  temporal  authorities  may 
employ  force  to  make  him  pay  it.  All  penalties 
arc  abolished  except  fines  and  the  interdiction  of 
cohabitation  between  married  people  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods.  The  absolute  freedom  of  trading 
and  contract  is  recognised;  payment  of  interest 
is  allowed  on  goods  sold  on  credit. 

Marriage  is  compulsory  after  the  age  of  eleven. 
Divorce  is  discouraged  and  a  year  is  allowed  the 
parties  to  come  to  an  agreement  in.  Divorced 
parties  arc  allowed  to  come  together  again  nine¬ 
teen  times,  after  one  month  (p.  164).  Widowers 
and  widows  are  to  marry  again,  the  former  after 
90  days,  the  latter  after  95,  under  pain  of  a  fine 
(p.  207).  The  schoolboy  may  not  be  beaten  before 
the  age  of  five  (p.  163)  and  after  this  age  he 
must  not  receive  more  than  five  blows,  some 
covering  being  interposed.  Disciples  arc  bidden  Ip 
be  courteous;  the  laws  of  Isläm  against  luxury, 
regarding  the  use  of  articles  in  precious  metals 
and  of  silkstuffs  are  repealed  (p.  162). 

Kvcry  year  there  is  a  fast  of  one  month  (19 
days)  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting, 
compulsory  from  the  age  of  eleven  to  forty  two. 
Ablutions  arc  merely  recommended  without  being 
formally  prescribed.  There  should  be  a  bath  in 
each  locality.  All  women  may  be  seen  unveiled 
and  arc  allowed  to  be  spoken  to  without  restric¬ 
tion  by  any  one,  but  not  obtruded  upon;  it  is 
advisable,  however,  to  limit  the  number  of  words 
exchanged  to  28  (p.  182). 

The  places  of  pilgrimage  are  the  house  where 
the  prophet  was  born  and  where  a  mosque  i%  to 
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be  bnilt  (p.  140,  146),  the  place  where  he  was 
imprisoned  and  the  dwellings  of  his  principal 
disciples.  Journeys  are  not  as  a  rule  advisable 
except  those  for  purposes  of  trade;  sea-voyages 
are  forbidden  except  to  pilgrims  and  merchants. 
Prayer  is  no  longer  to  be  offered  up  in  common 
except  at  funerals  (p.  200),  although  preaching  in 
mosques  is  recommended.  There  is  no  longer  to 
be  any  legal  impurity;  new  converts  are  purified 
by  the  act  of  conversion  itself  (p.  149),  and  all 
that  they  possess  becomes  pure  immediately;  water 
is  purity  itself  and  it  purifies.  19  verses  of  the 
Bayän  ought  to  be  read  every  day  and  the  name 
of  God  mentioned  361  times.  The  dead  ought  to 
be  buried  in  crystal  (whence  arises  the  story  that 
the  body  of  the  Bäb  was  buried  in  a  crystal 
coffin)  or  rather  in  hewn  and  polished  stone  and 
»car  a  ring  on  the  right  hand  with  a  verse  inscribed 
on  the  setting  “so  that  the  dead  may  have  no  fear 
in  the  tomb*'  (p.  152,  182).  No  one  should  harm 
any  one  nor  cause  his  neighbour  pain  (p.  168). 
One  should  answer  a  question  or  a  letter  and 
carry  letters  faithfully  to  their  destination  (p.  169) 
and  not  tear  them  up.  Electuaries,  fermented  and 
intoxicating  drinks  are  forbidden  (p.  200).  Once 
in  every  nineteen  days  one  should  invite  nineteen 
)>ersons,  be  it  only  to  drink  water.  Begging  is 
forbidden;  it  is  even  a  sin  to  give  to  a  beggar. 

The  division  of  an  estate  after  defraying  funeral 
expenses  is  as  follows  (p.  1 79):  the  children 
the  husband  */w,  the  father  ?/soi  the  mother  8/C0, 
the  brother  •/g#,  the  sister  4/co,  the  teacher  3/eoi  the 
right  of  inheritance  does  not  extend  further  ;  repre¬ 
sentation  however  is  allowed  (p.  190).  cAli  Mu¬ 
hammad  Is  the  author  of  several  works,  all  in 
manuscript:  the  two  Dayan  (Arabic  and  Persian), 
Kitab  Dain  al- liar  amain  and  of  a  commentary 
un  the  Sürat  YOsuf. 

Bibliography :  O«  de  Gobineau,  fss  Deli* 
g  ions  et  1rs  Philosophies  dans  ?  A  tie  e entrale , 
(Paris,  1865),  p.  141 — 172;  Mfrzä  K  are  m -beg, 
Dab  et  les  Babisy  Journ .  ///.,  vi*b  sér.,  t.  vii. 
p.  129  el  seq.  ;  Cl.  Huart,  La  Religion  de  Dab 
(Paris,  1889);  Edw.  G.  Browne,  A  Traveller's 
Narrathe ,  p.  I—  45,  226  et  seq,\  by  the  same 
author,  A  Year  amongst  the  Persians ,  p.  58, 
320  et  seq.\  A.  L.  M.  Nicolas,  Seyyid  Ali  Mo¬ 
hammed  dit  le  Bâb  (Paris,  1905,  with  portrait); 
Le  Dcyân  arabe ,  transi.  Nicolas  (Paris,  1905). 
Further  literature  is  indicated  in«  Geiger  and 
Kuhn's  Crundr,  der  iron.  Phi  loi, y  ii.  602  et 
seq.,  367.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

BÀB  al-ABWÄB,  the  “Iron  Gate"  at  Dcrbcnd. 
(sec  the  latter.] 

BÀB  al-MANDAB,  the  strait,  17 miles  broad, 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aden.  According  to  Yäl>Qt,  Mtf{jjamy  iv.  650fr., 
Mandab  which  means  the  place  of  calling,  or  of 
lament  for  the  dead,  is  the  name  of  a  mountain 
on  the  Arabian  coast.  According  to  the  legend 
mentioned  by  him,  this  mountain  was  originally 
joined  to  the  outlying  mountains  opposite  the 
African  coast  till  a  certain  king  caused  it  to  be 
cut  through.  Ma  ml  ab  nr  Mandam  is  also  however, 
the  name  of  a  harbour,  the  'Ox**?;  iprôptov  of 
Ptolemy,  which  at  the  present  day  must  be  looked 
for  in  Shaikh  Sa'ld  or  in  a  neighbouring  place.  In 
the  strait  lies  the  desert  volcanic  island  of  Pcrim 
(Maiyüin)  which  the  English  have  held,  temporarily 
in  1799 — 1801,  and  permanently  since  1857. 

Bibliography,  besides  YAkQt:  al-llamdänl, 


cd.  Müller,  53,  98,  127;  Ritter,  Erdkunde \  xii. 
664  et  seq.  ;  Sprenger,  Die  alts  Geographie  Ara - 
biensy  67. 

BABA,  (Turkish)  “father"  is  also  used -as  a 
designation  of  any  old  man  of  the  people,  in 
East  Turkish  it  also  denotes  “grandfather" 
(Vâmbcry,  Ùagat.  Sprachstudien ,  p.  240;  Süleimän- 
Efendi,  Lughâti  <(; iaghatai ,  p.  66).  This  surname 
is  best  know'n  from  the  story  in  the  xooi  Nights 
of  cAti  Dab5  and  the  Forty  Thieves  (French 
Translation  by  Galland),  of  which  the  Arabic 
original  has  recently  been  discovered  (Duncan  B. 
Macdonald  in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society , 
April  1910).  Some  holy  men  have  borne  the  name, 
like  Geikli  Bäbä  and  Doghli  Bäbä  who  accom¬ 
panied  Sultän  OrkhSn  at  the  siege  of  Brussa;  a 
&hän  of  the  Crimea,  Bäbä  Giräy,  son  of  Muham¬ 
mad  Giray  who  succeeded  his  father  as  Kalgk a 
on  his  death  and  was  assassinated  six  months 
later  (929  =  *522).  Before  the  introduction  of 
reforms  the  forty  Doorkeepers  ( A'apidji )  of  the 
imperial  Harem  were  called  Bäbä;  their  chief  bore 
the  title  of  Agha  Dâbâsi  (Barbier  de  Meynard, 
Supplement ,  I,  257).  The  name  of  ÄhQ  Bäbä  was 
borne  by  the  heads  of  the  corporations  of  crafts¬ 
men  who  gave  the  apprentices  the  leather  apron 
and  the  title  of  craftsman. 

Bäbä  Däghi,  a  mountain  in  Asia  Minor  (pro¬ 
vince  of  Aidin,  Sandjalf  of  Dcnizli,  in  the  South 
of  the  last  named  town).  Bäbä  Dägh  is  also  the 
name,  among  others,  of  a  mountain  and  town  in 
Roumania. 

Bäbä  btirnu  “Cape  Bäbä”  (the  ancient  Assos) 
a  promontory  on  the  West  of  Asia  Minor  between 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  23*44'  long.  E.,  39°  28' 
lat.  N.,  forms  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Ida. 
On  its  Hanks  rise  the  market  town  and  fortress 
of  Bäbä  belonging  to  the  Sandjaki  of  BIghä  and 
the  Kazä  of  Äiwädjty  with  a  little  fortified  har¬ 
bour  called  Bäbä  l.imäni,  4—5000  inhabitants. 
It  was  formerly  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
yatagans. 

Bäbä-i  ca  t  J  k ,  official  name  of  the  market 
usually  called  Eski  Bäbä  or  Bäbä  Eski,  chief 
town  of  a  Kazä  of  the  province  of  Adrianople, 
Sandjak  of  Kyrk-kilisä,  comprising  3  Nähiye  and  31 
villages;  it  has  a  station  on  the  railway  to  Adrianople. 

Bibliography.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Sup¬ 
plement  aux  dictionnaires  turcs ,  s.  v.;  cAlI 
Pjawâd ,  DjoghrâftyS  lughâti ,  p.  143  ;  Sal- 
name  (1325),  p.  906,  980;  Texier,  Asie  Mi¬ 
neure.  p.  20.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

BÄBÄ  BEG,  an  Uzbeg  chief  of  the  family 
of  the  Kcncgcs,  was  till  1870  prince  of  Shah- 
risabz  and  had  taken  part,  in  the  summer  of 
1868,  in  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Samarkand 
then  held  by  the  Russians.  In  the  summer  of 
1870  Shah  risabz  was  conquered  by  the  Russians 
under  General  Abromow.  Bäbä  Beg  had  to  flee 
with  a  small  body  of  those  faithful  to  him,  first 
to  the  upper  valley  of  the  /.araf&hän  then  to 
Farghäna  where  he  was  seized  by  order  of  &hän 
Khudäyär  and  handed  over  to  the  Russians.  An 
annual  pension  of  3000  Roubles  was  granted  him 
in  Tashkent.  After  1875  he  entered  the  Russian 
service,  took  part  in  the  same  year  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  against  Kjjokand,  and  the  following  year  on 
the  end  of  the  campaign  received  the  rank  of 
Major.  He  afterwards  lived  in  Tashkent  till  his 
death  which  took  place  shortly  before  1900. 

(W.  Barthold.) 
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BABA  FIGHANI.  [See  figuäkI.] 
BABAQHA(a.)  •Parrot*',  a  name  of  the 
Arab  poet  Abu  'l-Fara^j  cAbd  al-Wahid  b. 
Nasr  of  Nisibis,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  the 
prince  Saif  al-I>awla  and  after  his  death  in 
Mosul  and  Baghdad  and  died  in  398  (1007). 

Standing  next  to  his  famous  contemporary  Muta- 
nabbl  in  poetic  endowments,  Babagha  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  intellects  and 
poets  of  his  time.  He  tried  his  skill  on  all  kinds 
of  poetry  with  the  greatest  success  in  panegyrics 
of  princes,  with  less  in  the  domain  of  love  poetry. 

Bibliography :  Ph.  Wolff \Carminum  Abul* 
far  agit  Babbaghac  specimen  (Lips.,  1834);  E. 
G.  Schultz,  Variae  Uctiones  e  cod.  ms.  Paris . 
collectât  (Rcgiomont.  1838);  Thacalibl,  Yatimat 
al-Dahr ,  i.  1 73 — 205;  Abulfedae  Annales  mus - 
lemiciy  ii.  p.  618;  Der  vertraute  Gefährte  des 
Einsamen ,  edited  by  G.  Flügel  (Wien,  1829), 
(Verse);  C.  Brockclmann,  Geschichte  der  arab. 
Litteratur ,  Bd.  i.  p.  90.  (J.  IIem..) 

BÄBEK,  Chief  of  the  Khurrami-sect;  the 
name  is  the  arabicised  form  of  the  Iranian  Pâpak. 
He  was,  it  is  said,  the  son  of  an  itinerant  oil- 
merchant,  and  was  engaged  in  a  very  humble 
occupation  when  Pjâwidhan  b.  Sahl,  chief  of  the 
Khurramls  noticed  his  gifts.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  claimed  that  his  spirit  had  entered  him 
and  began  to  stir  up  the  population  of  the  district 
of  al-Badhdh  in  Arrftn  (201=816-817).  In  204 
(819-820)  Yahyâ  b.  Muädlj  attacked  him  without 
success.  Afterwards  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph 
al*Moctasim  the  advance  guard  of  the  expedition 
commanded  by  lk>gha  the  Elder  having  been 
defeated  at  Hcshtad-Scr  in  the  mountains  of  Ma- 
rftgha,  Afshln  prepared  to  put  down  the  revolt 
(221  =  836)  one  of  the  leaders  of  which,  Tarkhan,  he 
W’as  successful  in  surprising.  After  having  received 
money  and  general  .  of  Babck’s  reinforcements 
Afehin  attacked  another  leader,  Adhln.  His  troops 
W'cre  only  saved  from  disaster  by  his  precaution 
in  placing  mountaineers  ( Kûhbâniya )  furnished 
with  signals  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The  general 
advanced  by  short  stages  only  and  protected  his 
camp  by  Chevaux  de  Frist  ( hasak ).  Al-Jkujhdll 
was  captured  and  plundered  on  Friday  18  Rama¬ 
dan  (=  26  April  837)  after  an  unsuccessful  attack 
by  the  voluntary  troops  of  Basra  and  an  assault 
by  the  troops  of  Farghäna.  Afsljln  having  had 
the  town  demolished  by  his  corps  of  engineers, 
(kilgharlyd)  Bäbck  took  to  flight  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Sahl  b.  SonbSt,  the  Armenian  Patriarch 
who  had  him  arrested  while  hunting.  He  was 
handed  over  to  Afhljln  and  sent  to  S&marrft 
(Thursday  2  Safar  223  =  3»‘l  January  838);  al- 
Moctasim,  disregarding  the  pardon  promised  him 
in  writing,  caused  him  to  be  paraded  on  an 
elephant  and  executed  with  refinements  of  cruelty; 
his  body  wras  left  hanging  and  gave  its  name  to  a 
quarter  of  the  town.  1 1  is  reign  had  lasted  twenty 
years.  In  the  romance  of  which  the  Fihrist 
(p.  343 — 344)  gives  an  extract  his  enthronement 
at  al-Badbdh  is  carried  out  with  special  ceremonies; 
the  skin  of  a  calf  newly  slain  was  spread  on 
the  ground,  bread  was  broken  and  dipped  in  wine 
and  a  garland  of  basil  given  him  as  a  marriage 
ceremony. 

Bibliography :  Tabari  (ed.  de  Gocje),  iii. 
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(Cl.  Huart.) 

BABER,  ZaiiIr  al-DIn  Muhammad,  founder 
of  the  Great  Mughal  dynasty  in  India, 
eldest  son  of  fOmar  Shaikh  MfrzO,  great  grandson 
of  Mlrîn  SJ}5h  the  son  of  TlmOr,  through  his 
mother  Kutlak  Nigllr  he  was  descended  from  Ca- 
gatai,  the  second  son  of  Chingiz  Khan.  When 
only  twelve  years  of  age  he  succeeded  his  father 
in  Farghäna  (5  Ramadan  899  =  10  June  494); 
he  took  Samarkand  (903  =  1497)  but  could  not 
hold  it  for  more  than  a  hundred  days;  he  then 
took  up  a  firm  position  at  Khodjand  from  which 
he  was  able  to  recover  Marginân  AndfdjSn  (Phu 
’1-Ka‘da  904  =  June  1499).  After  the  occupation 
of  Samarkand  by  the  Uzbcg  Khan  Shaiblnl  in  906 
(=  1500)  he  lost  all  his  possessions  but  recap¬ 
tured  the  town  by  surprise,  lost  a  great  battle 
at  Ser-i-pul  against  Sfjaibäm  and  fied  to  Tac¬ 
kend  beside  his  maternal  uncle.  As  his  hereditary 
principality  did  not  give  him  sufficient  scope  for 
his  energies  he  resolved  to  cross  the  Hindu-Kush, 
besieged  and  captured  Kabul  in  909  (=  1504), 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  invading  India  from 
there,  but  his  first  expedition  was  confined  to 
ravaging  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  fighting 
against  the  Afghan  tribes.  He  intended  to  pass 
the  winter  in  Khoräsän  from  which  the  Uzbegs 
had  departed,  but  being  recalled  to  Kabul  by  a 
revolt,  he  attempted  to  cross  the  snow-covered 
Hindu  Ku^h  and  only  succeeded  with  great  difli- 
culty  (912  =  winter  of  1506 — 1507). 

In  917  =  1511  Bäbcr,  thanks  to  the  support  of 
Shah  Ismail  Safawl  whose  vassal  he  had  declared 
himself,  defeated  the  Uzbegs  who  were  weakened 
by  the  death  of  Shaib&nl  and  occupied  BukhlrS 
and  Samarkand;  in  the  following  year  however 
on  the  departure  of  his  Persian  auxiliaries  he  was 
again  attacked  by  the  Uzbegs,  defeated  at  Bukhara, 
and  again  at  Ghadjdcwftn  and  compelled  to  retire 
to  Kabul  in  920(1514).  It  was  then  that  giving 
up  all  attempts  towards  the  north,  he  began  to 
realise  his  project,  long  ripened,  of  establishing 
himself  in  India,  after  occupying  Kandahar  in  928 
(1522).  Ibrahim  Lödf,  Sultan  of  i)ihlf,  had  quar¬ 
relled  with  the  Afghan  chiefs;  profiting  by  the 
situation,  Bäbcr  took  I^ihore  in  930  (1524)  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  kiogdofti  of  Ibrâhîm 
by  his  victory  at  Panlpat,  on  Friday  8l,‘  Radjah 
932  (20  April  1526)  in  which  his  adversary  was 
slain,  lie  established  his  capital  at  Agra.  He  had 
again  to  fight  against  the  Rajput  chief  Ranasanga, 
prince  of  Uhitorc,  the  Afghans  of  Jaunpur  and 
the  King  of  Bengal.  He  died  near  Agra  on  the" 
6lh  JJjumäda  I.  937  (26  Dec.  1530)  and  left  the 
throne  to  his  eldest  son  Humäyün. 

Baber  was  a  leader  of  unparallclled  bravery  and 
audacity.  On  the  second  occasion  on  which  he 
took  Samarkand  by  escalade  he  had  only  240 
men  with  him.  Ilis  passage  of  the  Hindu-Kush 
in  the  middle  of  winter  is  a  remarkable  exploit. 
The  description  of  India  which  he  gives  shows  a 
keen  interest  in  natural  history.  He  was  a  poet 
and  wrote  a  Diwün  Turki  and  a  collection  of 
Mathnawis  called  Mubin  (Bcrczine,  Chrestomathie 
lun/ue\  Sprenger,  Z.eitschr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgen/. 
Gesellst h.  xvi,  1862,  p.  87).  He  has  also  left  an 
account  of  his  adventures  in  his  Memoirs  ( Baber - 
nâmah)  the  text  of  which  is  in  Turk!  or  Cagatai. 
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From  certain  differences  in  style  this  latter  work 
oust  hare  been  written  down  from  the  author's 
dictation  by  three  successive  scribes.  The  text  has 
been  published  by  Ilminski  (Kazan,  1857)  from  a 
copy  made  by  Kehr  in  1737.  A  manuscript  which 
belonged  to  Sir  Sftlar  L>jang  of  Haidarftbftd  has 
been  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  Mrs.  Annette  S. 
Beveridge  {Gibb  Memorial  Vol.  i.  1905  with 
two  indices).  It  was  translated  into  Persian  by 
*Abd  al-Rahlm  Mirra  Khan,  son  of  Rairan  Khan 
(1590)  and  this  version  was  translated  into 
Knglish  by  J.  Leyden  and  W.  Erskine  in  1826. 
The  French  translation  by  Pavct  de  Courteille 
(Paris  1891)  is  based  on  the  edition  of  Ilminski. 
These  Memoirs  show  a  certain  number  of  lacunae 
either  due  to  the  desire  of  the  author  to  be  silent 
on  certain  deeds  little  to  his  credit  or  to  the 
accidents  of  his  adventurous  career. 

Bibliography  :  C.  Dcfrémery,  in  the  your- 
mal  des  Savants ,  1873;  A.  S.  Beveridge,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  As.  Soe .,  July  1900  and 
1902,  Oct.  1905 — Jan.  1906  (Separate  edition 
under  the  title  of  The  llaydarabad  codex  of 
the  Baba  mama)  ;  F.  Teufel,  Babur  und  Abu 
'l- F  a}  l  in  the  Zeit  sehr .  d.  Deutsch .  Morgenl. 
Gesell  sch xxxvii.  p.  141  et  seq.\  Lanc-Poole, 
Babar  (Oxf.,  1 899);  A.  Müller,  Islam,  ii.  328, 
330  et  seq, .,  353  et  seq.,  373,  405—414;  on 
the  Babarnfttnah:  G  r  undr.  d.  iron.  Phil  il .,  ii. 
361—363.  (Cl.  I It/ART.) 

BÀBÎ,  the  designation  of  the  followers  of  the 
Bab  who  however  prefer  to  call  themselves  Ahl-i 
bayan.  The  preaching  of  the  doctrine  began  with 
the  sending  of  missionaries  into  various  Persian 
provinces  [sec  iiAnJ  ;  their  teaching,  which  aroused 
the  protestations  of  the  Slii'a  population  brought 
a1>out  persecutions  which  the  Bftbfs  resisted;  in 
consequence  the  sect,  at  first  of  a  purely  religious 
character,  became  a  political  party.  After  a  counsel 
held  at  Bedcsfat,  Mollft  Husain  of  Bushrüye  set 
out  for  Kftrfurush  at  the  head  of  a  little  troop 
which  could  no  longer  defend  themselves  in  the 
town  and  entrenched  himself  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Shaikh  Xabarsl  which  he  turned  into  a  fortress; 
being  besieged  by  the  Royal  troops  he  made 
several  successful  sorties  but  fell  in  the  final  en¬ 
counter.  Under  pressure  of  famine  the  Bàbïs  signed 
a  capitulation  in  spite  of  which  they  were  all  mas¬ 
sacred  in  1265  (July — August  1849).  In  Zendjftn, 
the  chief  town  of  the  province  of'Kbamsah  the 
Kàbis  barricaded  the  town  and  seized  the  citadel 
of  *Ali  Mcrdftn  Khan  but  after  various  vicissitudes 
were  dislodged  from  their  position  and  overpowered 
(May  1849— February  1850).  Saiyid  Yahyft  Däräbi 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Nairiz,  discontented  with 
the  agents  of  the  central  authority  called  upon  to 
lead  them,  shut  himself  up  in  the  ancient  fortress 
there  and  held  out  for  several  days  (January  1850). 
Nft^ir  al-Dln  S]i5h  having  been  wounded  by  an 
attempt  directed  against  him  by  the  Kabis  (28 
bhawwâl  1268  =  16  August  1852),  this  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  persecution  of  the  Bâbls  which 
extended  throughout  the  Empire.  Mirza  Vahyft  Nüri 
su  ni  am  cd  Subh-i  Azal  who  had  declared  himself 
the  successor  of  the  Bftb,  left  Persia  and  retired 
to  Baghdad  from  which  town  he  was  brought  to 
Cyprus  by  the  Turkish  government  and  detained 
in  Famagusta.  Ilis  half-brother  Mirzft  Husain  cAli 
*u roamed  Bahft’  Allah,  arrested,  then  acquitted 
after  an  enquiry,  obtained  permission  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  Kerbclft  and  stop|>cd  in  Baghdad 


[see  bahä  allXhJ*  More  recently  Molli  KSzlm  was 
executed  at  Ispahan  on  the  charge  of  belonging 
to  this  sect  as  was  Mlrza  Ashraf  of  Abadah 
(October  1888).  Persecutions  took  place  at  Se-dih 
and  at  NedjefitbSd.  A  certain  number  of  Bftbls 
took  refuge  at  ‘Asbkftbftd  in  Russian  territory 
where  they  were  allowed  to  build  a  mosque.  The 
schism  between  Çubh-i  Azal  and  Bahft’  Allah  divided 
the  Bftbls  into  two  sects,  the  Azalls  and  the  Baha’is; 
the  former^  who  represent  the  pure  doctrine  of  the 
master,  are  now  but  few  in  number;  the  latter 
who  look  upon  the  Bftb  merely  as  the  forerunner 
of  Bahft’  Allah  are  spread  throughout  the  world 
and  besides  Persians  have  made  some  converts 
among  Europeans  and  Americans. 

Bibliography.  Ctc  de  Gobineau,  Les  Reli¬ 
gions  et  les  Philosophies  dans  VAsie  centrale , 
p.  175 — 307;  Mirza  Kazem-beg,  Bab  et  les  Babis 
( Jours» .  As.,  VPh  sér.,  t.  vii.);  E.  G.  Browne, 
A  Traveller's  Narrative ,  p.  64  et  seq.:  Journ. 
of  the  R.  Asiat.  Society ,  1889;  by  the  same 
author,  A  Year  amongst  the  Persians ,  p.  5  %  et  seq., 
p.  514,  562;  Andreas,  Die  Bail  in  Persien 
(Lpz.  u.  Kerb,  1896);  G r undr.  d.  iron  Philol., 
ii.  602  et  seq .  (Cl.  Huart.) 

BÄBIL,  the  ancient  Babylon,  situated  on  the 
Euphrates  in  320  41'  30"  North  and  440  23'  30" 
East  of  Greenwich. 

The  ancient  Babylon  had  even  in  early 
times  a  much  greater  importance  for  Islftm,  as  for 
us,  than  the  town  which  still  existed  in  the 
earlier  Islamic  period.  All  that  the  Muslims  know 
about  Bäbil,  comes  from  three  sources,  Jewish 
Persian  or  Christian.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
the  information,  which  can  be  traced  to  the  Bible, 
has  come  through  the  Jews  or  the  Christians. 

Even  Adam  and  Kftbll  and  Ilftbll  arc  placed  in 
Bftbil  after  the  expulsion  from  Paradise  and  an 
equal  antiquity  is  also  ascribed  to  the  Byzantine 
Babylon-BabalyQn  in  Old  Cairo  (Yftküt,  i.  45) 
according  to  the  Thora.  After  the  Deluge  Nüh  b. 
Kûsh  b.  Hftm  and  his  sons  settled  in  Bäbil  (Ibn 
Khurdädhbih,  p.  77;  Tabari,  i.  217;  Yakut,  i. 
442,  447).  Babil  is  after  Ilarrftn  the  second  town 
that  was  built  on  the  earth  (Ibn  al-Kftklh,  p.  196). 
The  Tower  of  Babel  is  ascribed  to  Nimrod  and 
the  tower  is  called  “MidjdaP*,  Palace  (Bakrl,  p.  136). 
By  the  confusion  of  tongues  God  scattered  the  sons 
of  Nüh  from  Bftbil;  the  etymology  of  the  name 
Babel  connected  with  this  is  also  known.  Gen . 
II,  9  (Ibn  Rusta,  p.  108;  Mascadi,  Tanbllt,  p.  197; 
Bakrl  s.  v.).  Nlmrüd  Ibn  Kancftn  the  first  king  of 
the  earth,  the  first  to  consult  astrologers  and  who 
built  the  first  canals,  had  his  seat  in  Bftbil  (Ibn 
Khurdädhbih,  p.  77;  Ibn  al-Faklh,  p.  199;  Tabari 
passim;  Istakhrf,  p.  ioi,  860;  Mas'Qdl,  Tanblh, 
p.  94,  after  the  Thora,  p.  105,  106,  Murûiÿ 
passim).  His  contemporary  was  Ibrfthim,  born  in 
Ilarrftn  and  brought  with  his  father  as  a  child  to 
the  land  of  Babil  where  Lubftn  lived  and  Ibrfthim 
married  and  then  departed  (Tabari,  i.  252  et  seq.). 
In  spite  of  many  divergences  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  account  this  must  be  regarded  as  of  Jew'ish 
origin  as  well  as  the  accounts  of  the  later  period 
of  Babylonian  history.  Bukhtnassar  who  destroyed 
Jerusalem  and  led  thç  Jews  into  captivity  in  Ba¬ 
bylon,  lived  in  Bftbil  (Ibn  al-Fa^ih,  p.  218;  Tabari, 
i.  692;  MascÜdi,  Tanbih,  p.  105,  106;  Yftköt,  i. 
448).  That  Cyrus  the  Medc  slew  Balsfaasar  b. 
Awilmarüdakh  b.  Bukhtnassar  may  also  have  come 
from  Syriac  sources  (Jabarl,  i.  216).  The  Baby- 
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Ionian*  Nimrod,  BuUitnasxar  and  Sinahfirfb  are 
often  mentioned  in  books  and  astronomical  tables 
(Mas'tidf,  Tanbih,  p.  1 05).  The  names  Chaldeans, 
Kanacanaeans  and  Nabataeans  seem  to  be  used 
quite  uncritically  as  the  designation  of  the  ancient 
Babylonians  (Istakhrl,  p.  101;  Yäküt,  i.  447,  5). 

The  Iranian  legend  had  associated  all  its 
heroes  with  Bäbil  even  before  Islam.  After  the 
introduction  of  Islam  naive  comparisons  w'ere 
made  between  the  Biblical  and  Persian  stories. 
Ijjaiyümart,  the  first  man,  extended  his  kingdom 
from  Dunbawand  to  Babil  (Tabari,  147).  Odihang, 
the  first  carpenter  and  architect  built  Bäbil  and 
bbndi  (Tabari,  i.  17 1),  or  perhaps  'jamlirath  (Ibn 
al-Kakih,  p.  319;  Tabari,  i.  17$  following  HKbam 
al-Kalbi  ;  Hamza,  p.  29,  30).  Ujamshidh  used  to 
travel  in  one  day  from  Dunbawand  to  Bäbil  like 
Solomon  from  Jerusalem  to  rcr>epolis — Takht-i 
Ujamslpdb  (Tabari,  i.  180).  Al-Dahhak,  I>jam- 
SÎpdh’s  opponent  ruled  in  Babil.  This  is  the  account 
of  the  Avcsta  (Istakhn,  860,  Yäküt,  i.  448  follo¬ 
wing  Yazdadjird  b.  Mahbundädh).  Afridün  also 
resided  in  Babil.  Of  the  Kayanids,  Kai  Käüs, 
Luhrasp  and  Yisljtäsp  are  mentioned  as  rulers  of 
Babil  (Jabarl,  i.  596,  642 — 674).  Kai  Käüs  was 
according  to  the  Siyar  al-mulük  in  Hamza,  p.  35, 
the  builder  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  hero 
Rustam  appeared  in  Bäbil. 

The  Arabs  also  know  of  Alexander  in  Ba¬ 
bylon.  This  sounds  historical  but  it  all  comes 
from  the  Alexander  legend  and  without  exception 
from  the  Syrian  version.  Tabari  I.  813,  quotes 
the  Christians  as  his  source.  That  al-Iskandar  slew 
Därä  b.  Därä  and  lived  in  Bäbil  might  have  also 
come  from  Sdsanian  sources,  for  example  from 
the  Pahlavi  original  of  the  Syrian  romance  ol 
Alexander,  as  in  Hamza  [p.  40,  Istakhrl  p.  145. 
Notices  of  the  descendants  of  Arsaccs  in  Bäbil 
and  certainly  those  of  St.  Thomas  as  the  apostle 
of  the  land  of  Bäbil 'come  from  the  Syrians  e.  g. 
Tabari  I,  702  ff.,  738.  Cases  where  on  the  other 
hand  Bäbil  is  called  a  possession  of  the  Säsä- 
nians  (Tabari  I,  813;  Istakhrl,  p.  145;  Mascüdi 
Tanbih  p.  145,  150;  Munttjj  Chap.  VII)  may  be 
traced  to  the  Khudäinäwah.  The  only  original 
historical  observation  is  in  Istakhrl  p.  145,  where 
he  mentions  the  site  on  which  the  Säsänians  and 
later  the  Arabs  had  had  their  residences,  because 
of  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Muslim  world. 

Among  the  Arabs  Bäbil  is  preeminently  used  as 
the  name  of  the  country.  The  form  Bäbail,  i.  e. 
Babel  is  also  occasionally  used  as  Persian  and 
Nabataean  (Mas'üdi,  Tanbih ,  p.  35)  or  Bäfail, 
Bäbilün  (Yäküt  iii.  630).  As  the  Chaldaean  name 
Masfüdi,  /i»r.  (it,,  gives  Khuniralh  which  also  ap¬ 
pears  in  BakrI  s.  v.  and  according  to  al-Hamdänl  in 
the  form  KhaitäratJ].  The  Persians  appear  to  have 
already  used  Bäbil  as  the  Dame  of  the  fourth  of 
the  seven  climates  equivalent  to  Iranshahr.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  lbn  Khurdädhbih  Bäbil  is  the  heart  of 
Iränshahr  and  of  the  world  (so  also  Tabari  1,229; 
Istakhrl  p.  4.  to).  The  climate  of  Bäbil  is  the 
middle  one  and  therefore  the  most  fortunate  (Ibn 
al-I'aVlh,  p.  6;  lbn  Rusta,  p.  t$2;  Mnshidi,  Tan* 
bih ,  p.  6).  MasQdl,  Tanbih  p.  32  describes  its 
boundaries;  its  western  limit  is  at  Thn'lablya,  the 
first  station  on  the  road  to  Mecca  from  Küfa, 
the  eastern  the  river  of  Balkh,  the  northern  be¬ 
tween  Naslbln  and  Sindjär,  the  southern  at  Daibul 
on  the  coast  of  al-Mansüra  in  Sind.  The  climate 


of  Bäbil  and  the  land  of  Bäbil  are  occasionally 
used  synonymously  (Ibn  Hawfcal,  p.  1 67).  The 
land  of  Bäbil  however  is  used  chiefly  for  Trtfc. 
YäkQt  i.  447  describes  the  land  of  Bäbil  as  still 
more  limited,  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  on  the  Tigris  to  below  Kaskar  (\Väsi|) 
on  the  Euphrates  to  behind  Küfa,  equivalent  to 
the  Sawäd.  In  another  passage  he  calls  Anbär  on 
the  Euphrates  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
land  of  Babil. 

Besides  being  the  name  of  the  climate  and  of 
the  country  Babil  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
six  Tassü<jj  of  Astän  Upper  Bih^ubJiUj  in  the 
administrative  division  of  fcIräk  taken  over  from 
the  Arabs  (lbn  Khurdädhbih,  p.  8 — 10;  Kudäma, 
p.  136;  Ynküt,  i,  770).  This  district  is  watered 
by  the  Nähr  Sürä,  the  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
which  flows  through  the  town  of  Bäbil  (lbn  Se¬ 
rapion,  VI  and  after  him  Abu  d-Kidä').  Till  the 
time  of  lbn  Serapion  about  900  Bäbil  was  still 
the  chief  town  of  this  district.  It  was  in  this  town 
that  the  “Day  of  the  Arabs”  took  place  when 
Mulhannä  slew  the  elephant  in  the  year  13  ss  634 
(Tabari  i.  2117,  2177,  2422). 

The  place  called  *Akr  Bäbil  at  which  in  the 
year  102  =  720  Yazld  lbn  Muhallab  fell  after 
the  revolt  in  Basra,  is  different  and  is  situated 
near  Karbalä  on  the  road  from  Kafr.  I.atcr  writers 
such  as  Istakhrl  and  lbn  Hawkal  know  Babil  only 
as  a  small  village.  It  lies  off  the  highway  from 
Baghdad  to  Küfa  which  crosses  the  Euphrates 
at  the  bridge  of  Babil  (Mukaddasl,  p.  121).  Yakut 
gives  a  whole  scries  of  towns  as  “in  the  land  of 
Bäbil”  of  which  may  be  mentioned  al-Amiriya, 
Burs,  Barmalaha,  al-Djamicain  =  IJilla,  £hàlaha, 
al-fihämiriya  and  the  two  Küthä;  only  in  the 
case  of  al-Sarh  where  a  palace  of  Bukjitnassar  is 
mentioned,  and  the  district  of  Shin  war  (the  an¬ 
cient  Sincar?)  which  he  quotes  from  Nasr  al-Iskan- 
darl  (died  560)  docs  he  give  their  situation  with 
respect  to  Bäbil  as  an  existing  town,  while  dis- 
cussiog  Khutarniya  and  Zäkif  he  speaks  of  the 
administrative  district  (Nahiya)  of  Bäbil  which  he 
calls  a  Tassüdj.  This  division  did  not  have  an 
independent  existence  for  much  longer.  Since  the 
days  of  the  first  cAbbasids  after  the  foundation 
of  Baghdad  a  new  division  of  cIrak  was  in  existence 
and  Bäbil  was  reckoned  with  the  places  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Kura  of  Baghdad. 

When  Yäküt  and  Kazwlm  tell  strange  stories 
of  the  seven  cities  of  which  the  'ancient  Bäbil 
consisted  with  their  seven  talismans  these  arc 
obviously  local  traditions  connected  with  the  ruins. 

All  sorts  of  Biblical  and  Koranic  matter  is 
found  interwoven  in  local  legends  of  this  sort. 
The  traveller  is  shown,  as  was  Hamdalläh  al* 
Mustawff,  Daniel’s  Den  of  Lions  or  the  well  in 
which  the  angels  llärüt  and  Märüt  arc  imprisoned 
till  the  Day  of  Judgment  (Kur’àn  ii,  96).  cAlf 
also  prayed  in  Bäbil  and  cursed  it  (Mukaddasl, 
p.  1 16).  Of  the  ruins  the  northern  palace  of  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar  still  bears  the  name  of  Bäbil  and 
in  this  mound  numerous  specimens  of  mediaeval 
Muhammadan  pottery  have  been  found.  This  was 
aKo  the  site  of  the  early  Arab  town  and  hence 
the  continuation  of  the  ancient  name  through  the 
ages.  On  this  spot  the  other  mounds  arc  called  at 
the  present-day  al-Kasr  which  is  the  palace- 
mound  of  Babylon,  lAmrän  Ibn  'All  with  a  small 
grave  of  a  saint  which  is  the  temple-mound  uf  the 
ancient  town  and  Humaira  where  a  Hellenistic 
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theatre  ha«  come  to  light.  For  ages  the  ruins  have 
been  used,  as  is  mentioned  as  early  as  KazwInT, 
as  building  material,  Babil  especially,  which  for 
this  reason  is  called  by  the  natives  Mudjllibe 
{Mutjjellibe')  or  also  al-Maklûbü  (according  to 
Beauchamp)  the  “Overturned”.  Although  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  Babylon  has  always  been  known 
to  Orientals,  it  had  to  be  rediscovered  for  western 
knowledge  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Bibliography',  Besides  the  Arab  historians 
and  geographers  quoted:  G.  le  Strange,  Lands 
of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  p.  42;  by  the  same 
author,  Ibn  Serapion  :  Jottrn,  of  the  Roy,  As, 
Soe.  1895;  M.  Streck,  Babylonien  nach  den  arab. 
Geographen ,  passim;  on  the  scientific  redis¬ 
covery  of  Babylon:  II.  V.  llilprccht,  Explora • 
rations  in  Bible  Lands  during  the  XIX1*  Cen • 
fury  (Edinburgh,  1 903):  the  excavations  not 
treated  of  there,  of  the  German  Orient-Gesell¬ 
schaft,  in  the  Mitteilungen  der  D,  O,  G,  since 
1899.  (Ernst  IIer/.ield.) 

BABYLON  (BAhalyUn),  a  town  in  Egypt. 
The  name  Babylon  of  the  mediaeval  Egyptian  town 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Cairo  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  Casanova  the  Gracciscd  form  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  1'i-lIapi-n-On  through  assimilation  to 
the  Asiatic  fiatfivKuv  which  was  familiar  to  the 
Greeks.  This  etymology  is  not  quite  free  from 
objections  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  an¬ 
cient  Egyptian  place-name  underlies  it.  By  the 
name  is  meant  the  ancient  town  and  fortification 
of  the  Greeks  which  —  situated  on  the  borders 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  —  commanded  the  in¬ 
terior.  Even  to  the  present  day  portions  of  the 
ancient  fortification  have  survived  in  the  Kasr 
al-bham'a.  The  situation  and  importance  of  this 
|>oint  was  much  more  important  in  ancient  times 
as  the  Nile  then  flowed  further  to  the  East.  Here 
the  decisive  battles  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
cAmr  took  place.  With  the  fall  of  Babylon  (21 
Kahl*  II,  20=  9  April  641)  the  fate  of  Egypt 
was  settled.  The  camp  of  the  Arab  Army  which 
developed  in  later  times  into  Fostfit  Misr  was  then 
pitched  near  this  place,  important  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  ]>oint  of  view,  and  the  ancient  fortifications 
were  made  use  of.  As  far  us  wc  know  from  pa¬ 
pyri,  Babylon  and  Fos^a;  were  still  distinguished 
at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  In  Eos{a{  lived 
the  MuhadjirQn,  here  their  Khipil  were  marked 
out.  In  Babylon  were  the  great  corn-merchants 
and  the  scat  of  the  administration.  The  arsenal 
on  the  island  of  Rôda  which  is  also  mentioned 
in  papyri,  was  closely  connected  with  the  fortress. 
The  original  distinction  between  FostSJ  and  Ba¬ 
bylon  was  naturally  soon  lost,  the  name  Babylon 
fell  out  of  use  among  the  Arabs  and  only  survi¬ 
ved  among  the  Copts,  its  application  by  them 
being  extended,  for  the  Copts  occasionally  used 
Babylon  to  describe  the  whole  of  the  great  series 
of  towns  from  Kasr  al-{>!mmca  through  Fosjfij  and 
Cairo  to  Matarlyc-IIcliopolis.  This  usage  then  spread 
to  western  writers.  This  is  why  Bahilonia  with 
varying  orthography  appears  as  a  name  for  Cairo 
in  the  numerous  commercial  treaties  between 
Egypt  and  the  western  states,  which  have  been 
published  by  Amari.  The  name  may  also  be  found 
in  the  contemj»orary  literature  of  Europe  as  well 
os  in  charters  for  example  in  Mandcvillc  and 
Boccaccio  who  following  historical  documents  calls 
Saladin  “Soldano  di  Babilooia”. 
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BADÄ’  (a.),  appearance;  in  the  dogmatic 
sense:  the  intervention  of  new  circum¬ 
stances  which  bring  about  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  an  earlier  divine  determination. 
(Dozy  gives  the  term  too  wide  a  signification 
Essai  sur  Fllistoire  de  F  Islamisme,  223,  trans¬ 
lating  it  “mutabilité  de  Dieu”).  Three  sorts  of 
BadfiJ  are  distinguished  (Shahrastfim,  cd.  Cureton, 
p.  no)  according  as  the  word  refers  to  the  know¬ 
ledge,  the  will,  or  the  command  of  God  {B.  fi 
'U ihn,  fi  * 1-irUda ,  fi  * l-amr ).  The  possibility  of 
Badfi’  is,  in  opposition  to  the  very  divergent 
orthodox  Sunni  doctrine,  always  dealt  with  in 
the  chapter  on  divine  knowledge  (*//«)  in  the 
textbooks  of  Shiite  dogmatics,  in  which  however 
it  has  found  no  uniform  statement.  In  its  widest 
conception,  which  includes  the  hypothesis  of  the 
mutability  of  the  divine  will,  it  is  taught  only  in 
the  ultra  Shiite  sects  (, Bada’lya );  the  moderate 
JmUmlya- school  are  careful  to  exclude  the  muta¬ 
bility  of  divine  knowledge  or  at  least  to  give  it 
very  moderate  expression  [see  below].  The  former 
could  quote  the  doctrine  of  the  Shiite  Mutakallim 
Ilishfiin  b.  al-Uakam  (q.  v.)  according  to  which 
God’s  knowledge  only  appears  on  the  realisation 
of  the  object;  that  which  does  not  yet  exist  {ah 
MddTwi)  could  not  be  an  object  of  his  know¬ 
ledge;  this  follows  on  a  nescience  of  things  as 
soon  as  they  become  phenomena  (cAbd  al-Kfihir 
al-Baghdfidi,  Kitàb  al-Fark  bain  a  ' l-Firak ,  Cairo, 
1328 — 1910,  ed.  Muhammad  Badr,  p.  49),  subtle¬ 
ties  which  are  also  treated  of  in  modern  times  in 
the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Shlcite  Shaikhi 
sect  (cf.  Revue  du  Monde  musulman ,  1910,  xi. 
435“ '4 3®)*  TM#  conception  leaves  room  for  the 
admission  of  God’s  knowledge  being  in  correspon¬ 
dence  with  new  experiences  and  of  I  lis  changing 
a  fixed  resolution.  The  Islamic  historians  of  the 
sect  agree  that  the  doctrine  of  Badfi’  was  first 
propounded  by  Mukhtfir  (q.  v.)  and  then  became 
the  thesis  of  the  Sfri'itc  faction  of  the  Kaisaniya 
(cAbd  al-Kähir  1.  c.  36;  cf.  Ahmad  b.  Yahyfi  b. 
al-Murtada  in  M.  Ilortcn,  Die  philos .  Probleme  der 
spekulat,  Theologie  im  Islam  (Bonn,  1910),  124). 
Abd-Alläh  b.  Nawf  is  occasionally  said  to  be  the 
originator  of  this  doctrine  (cf.  Wellhausen,  Die 
religiös-politischen  Oppositionsparteien  im  alten 
Islam ,  p.  88,  i„).  When  Mukhtfir  had  to  defend 
himself  in  the  battle,  which  was  to  decide  the  fato 
of  his  enterprise,  against  the  superior  forces  of 
Musbib  b.  al-Zubair,  he  (or  Abd  Allah  b.  Nawf) 
announced  that  God  had  revealed  to  him  that  he 
was  assured  of  victory.  When  the  alleged  oracle 
was  proved  false  by  his  defeat,  Mukhtfir  (or  Abd 
Allah)  said  referring  to  SQra  13,  that  something 
had  intervened  {bade? a  la hu )  which  had  caused 
God  to  alter  his  determination.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Shiite  community  this  view  had  to  be 
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Accepted  as  a  convenient  explanation  of  the  fai¬ 
lure  of  the  hopes  and  prophecies  of  victory  for 
the  defeated  Imäm.  It  had  been  God's  determi¬ 
nation  that  the  deliverance  (Jaratjj )  and  victory 
of  the  lawful  Imämate  should  take  place  at  a 
certain  moment.  He  had  however,  meanwhile, 
altered  his  determination  on  grounds  of  expe¬ 
diency.  This  principle  also  serves  the  Shiites  to 
explain  the  alteration  which  took  place  in  the 
legitimate  succession  of  the  Imäms  which  had  been 
appointed  by  God  from  all  time,  when  in  place 
of  the  predestined  Is  infill,  his  brother  Müsfl  al- 
Kit/im  succeeded  [)jacar  al-Sädi|>  as  the  seventh 
bearer  of  this  theocratic  dignity.  They  ascribe  to 
L^jaTar  the  saying  “God  has  never  been  so  led  by 
a  new  consideration  (to  alter  his  determination) 
as  in  the  case  of  my  son  Ismä  il  (t/tä  Inula  a  lil - 
là  hi  kama  badaa  fi  fstnîfil  /Tv//)”.  To  many  Shiite 
theologians  this  crass  application  of  the  principle 
of  lîad.V  might  have  appeared  discreditable;  so  the 
speech  of  JJjaTar  has  been  made  tolerable  by 
the  alteration  of  the  word  ibitl  to  all.  God’s 
change  of  mind  is  by  this  reading  referred  not  to 
the  son  but  to  the  amtster  of  the  Imam  Ism.Vil 
the  son  of  Abraham,  the  predetermined  dhabih 
whom  God  originally  ordered  Abraham  to  sacrifice 
but  later  freed  from  this  obligation. 

The  most  important  arguments  adduced  by  the 
Shiites  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  Uadi*  arc 
a.  firstly  the  passages  in  the  Korean:  13,  ?9; 
14,  h  at  the  end  (these  are  the  strongest  proofs); 
55,  avl»;  the  assurance  frequently  repeated  that  God 
in  consequence  of  the  repentance  of  sinners  will 
change  his  determination  to  punish  them,  7,  ,5.; 
particular  narratives  in  the  Kor'än  in  support  of 
this  are  especially  the  sparing  of  the  people  of 
Jünus  devoted  to  destruction,  10,  89  ;  the  rescin¬ 
ding  of  the  command  to  Abraham  to  offer  up  his 
son,  37,  101— 107;  the  lengthening  of  the  period 
allowed  Moses  for  his  intercourse  with  God  from 
30  to  40  nights,  7,  l3s;  b.  Traditions  according 
to  which  by  the  exercise  of  certain  virtues  (ho¬ 
nouring  one’s  parents),  the  span  of  life  originally 
allotted  may  be  lengthened,  by  doing  good  an 
appointed  destiny  (al-kadä  al-mubram)  may  be 
altered;  the  prayer  of  cOmar  that  “God  might 
strike  his  name  out  of  the  Ilook  of  the  Damned 
and  write  it  in  that  of  the  Messed’*  (Ibn  Kutaiha, 
Kitàb  Ta'wU  Mukhtalif  ai-  IJadith,  Cairo  1326, 
p.  7);  <*.  a  scries  of  pious  legends  from  which  it 
is  evident  that  misfortunes  predetermined  to  indivi¬ 
duals  may  be  averted  by  acts  pleasing  to  God  ; 
d.  the  doctrine  of  the  abrogation  of  divine  laws 
(nas£h)  which  is  also  a  tenet  of  the  Sunni  doctrine. 

As  Shiite  dogmatics  in  general  arc  influenced 
by  Muctazilile  speculation  so  also  in  the  case  of 
Uadi1  the  Muctazilite  foundation  is  closely  connected 
with  the  principle  of  of  ah  that  God  is  determined 
in  his  operations  w  ith  regard  to  men  by  the  motives 
of  expediency  and  the  general  good.  According  to  it 
it  comprehends  Badä'  under  the  point  of  view'  “that 
(divine)  determinations  on  things  may  alter  with 
changes  in  the  means  of  well-being”  (fakdiral 
al-umür  latabaddal  bhlabaddul  ai-tna filth').  The 
moderate  Shl'itc  dogmatists  had  to  exercise  much 
ingenuity  to  reconcile  the  theological  antinomies 
which  this  conception  implies,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  assumptions  of  the  appearance  of  new  determining 
moments  in  God’s  knowledge  as  implied  in  the 
word  Badä*  with  the  belief  in  the  absolute  om¬ 
niscience  of  God,  in  the  eternity  of  I lis  knowledge 


identical  with  Ilis  being  ax  is  specially  required 
by  the  MuHazila  doctrine  in  general;  to  meet  the 
objection  of  the  orthodox  dogmatists  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  God’s  ignorance  of  the 
end  of  things  Çazvàkib  al -u mûr )  which  implies  the 
admission  of  Badä'  (cf.  Ejonjjänl,  to  Ijjl,  Maivakif, 
ed.  Socrcnscn,  Lcipsig  1848,  346,  r>).  The  effort 
to  meet  the  objections  from  this  point  of  view 
had  led  them  in  spite  of  all  protests  against  the 
Jewish  and  Sunni  deniers  of  Badä*  to  prepare 
formulae  by  which  these  objections  might  be 
combatted  and  to  accuse  their  Sunni  opponents 
that  they  arc  crediting  them  with  a  false  defini¬ 
tion  of  Badä5  invented  by  the  Sunnis.  Their  next 
contention  is  that  the  term  Badä*  is  not  to  be 
understood  in  its  literal  dictionary  meaning  but 
metaphorically  (mad/äz,n).  They  reject  the  view 
that  Badä',  according  to  its  literal  meaning  implies 
an  alteration  in  the  divine  knowledge.  In  fine 
the  distinction  of  the  Imamitc  dogmatist  with  respect 
to  the  Sunni  Kaläm  ends  in  a  profitless  war  of 
words  for  they  also  explain  the  fact  of  a  Badä* 
intervening  in  the  future  as  included  in  the  eternal 
foresight  of  God  which  includes  all  particulars 
(W<7  7 vadjh  al-lafftl).  A  very  remarkable  way  of 
reconciling  Badä'  with  the  idea  of  the  lawh  mahfüç 
required  by  the  Korän  is  the  assumption  of  two 
tables  of  fate,  the  lawh  mahfttz  on  which  the 
definite  unalterable  decrees  of  fate  arc  set  out  and 
a  lawh  al-mahw  7 va  W-i/hbâl  (according  to  Sflra 
13,  3^)  which  contains  the  decrees  which  may  I« 
altered  in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  new 
causes  (Dildür  cAIf,  i.  114  below),  a  view  which 
has  also  penetrated  into  Sunni  circles  and  has 
given  rise  to  esoteric  mystic  subtleties  ( Kali  mat 
' adjiba  7 va  asrUr  g hamida )  (l  akhr  al-dfn  al-KazI, 
Mafatih  al-ghaib,  v.  310).  According  to  this,  two 
kinds  of  divine  knowledge  must  be  distinguished  : 
c/7///  mahtftm ,  the  unalterable  knowledge  the  objects 
of  which  God  announces  to  the  prophets  and  angels, 
and  c/7///  makhzftn  the  knowledge  entrusted  by  God 
to  no  one,  which  concerns  matters  in  suspense 
( umftr  mawkufa  c ind  Allah)  Kulini,  85. 

While  the  ShPa  lays  the  greatest  stress  on  the 
preservation  of  the  conception  of  Badä'  for  the 
reasons  given  above  (they  allowed  one  of  their 
Imams  to  say  :  “one  can  serve  God  by  nothing 
better  than  recognising  Badä'”  since  repentance, 
prayer  and  humility  before  God  to  procure  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins  or  the  alteration  of  one’s  fate 
can  only  have  meaning  if  the  proposition  of  BadA* 
is  granted),  this  doctrine  is  a  constant  point  of  at¬ 
tack  with  the  opponents  of  the  ShPa.  Kven  Sulaiman 
b.  Hjarlr  an  adherent  of  the  Zaiditc  ShPa  sect  re¬ 
proached  the  Imamitcs  with  embracing  two  erro¬ 
neous  conceptions  :  the  principle  of  Zakiya  [q.  v.]  and 
the  proposition  of  Badä  (Shahrastânl,  ed.  Curctôn, 

1 19  ult.).  The  bitterest  opponents  of  the  latter  doc¬ 
trine  were  the  Jews  who  base  their  rejection  of  the 
abrogation  of  divine  law  (< naskh  al-dtarfa)  on  the 
fact  that  this  proposition  implies  the  recognition 
of  Badä’  as  was  shown  by  the  Jewish  theologian 
Yahyu  b.  Zakariya  al-Kätib  al-Tnbaränl  in  Pale¬ 
stine  in  his  controversy  with  al-Mas  ûd(  (A7/JÆ 
al-tanbih  iva  'l-ifftàf,  ed.  dc  Gocjc,  Jubl.  (Jtoyr* 

Arab .,  viii.  1x3,  ,5;  for  reading  *ÎA<oî). 

In  the  third  century  A.  H.  the  question  of  Badi* 
seems  on  account  of  difficulties  connected  with  it 
which  could  only  be  explained  by  subtle  argu¬ 
ments,  to  have  belonged  to  these  questions  by 
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which  keen  intellect  end  originality  could  be 
tested.  This  may  be  inferred  from  lÜ&ÿifc  Tria 

Opuscutay  cd.  van  Vloten,  11 3,  7  (correcting  LXJÜI 
to 
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BADAJOZ,  at  the  present  day,  the  fortified 
capital  of  the  province,  the  largest  in  Spain  of 
the  same  name,  the  southern  half  of  Spanish 
Estremadura,  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Guadiana 
before  its  bend  to  the  South  on  the  Portuguese 
border  (31,000  inhabitants).  The  identification  of 
the  town  with  and  the  derivation  of  the  name 
from  Pax  (Julia)  Augusta  or  Colonia  Paccnsis  is 
«ithout  foundation  and  has  arisen  from  nn  error 
of  local  patriotism  as  the  latter  certainly  is  llcja 
in  Portugal  (Arab.  Bädja  =  Bcdja  from  Paccm). 
The  identification  with  the  doubtful  Badia  of  Vale¬ 
rius  Maximus  and  Plutarch  is  also  uncertain.  Its 
first  certain  historical  appearance  is  under  the 
Arabic  form  BatalyOs  (which  is  the  original  of 
the  modern  Spanish  form)  as  the  strongly  fortified 
base  of  the  brave  renegade  Ibn  Marwftn  (262  = 
875)  during  his  revolt  against  the  Caliphate  of 
Cordova  (Muhammad  1).  It  was  only  regained 
from  his  valiant  son  by  cAbd  al-Raljmän  111  in 
318  (=  390)  (BayUny  ii.  105  et  seq.\  140,  195, 
213  et  seq.ÿ  216).  The  new  town  founded  by  the 
Arabs  at  Balaîyôs  (Abu  ’1-fida5,  173:  7 vahiya  muh» 
Jatha  istûmiya )  gradually  took  the  place  of  Colonia 
Augusta  Emcrita,  Arab.  Mflrida  =  Mérida  (40 
miles  to  the  cast  above  B.  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Gaudiana)  which  was  sinking  into  insignificance 
especially  after  it  became  on  the  decline  of  the 
Oinaiyad  caliphate  of  Cordova,  the  brilliant  capital 
of  the  Afjasids  [q.  v.]  who  united  the  greater  half 
of  Northern  Lusitania  into  an  important  Kingdom 
1022 — 1094.  After  the  defeat  at  al-Zalläka  = 
Sacra  lias,  northeast  of  Badajoz,  in  108  6  so  fateful 
to  the  Christians,  the  principality  of  the  North¬ 
western  part  of  Badajoz  like  the  other  Keyes  de 
Taïfas  also  fell  more  into  dependence  on  the 
Berber  al-Moravids  who  had  hastened  to  their 
assistance  from  Morocco  till  in  1 094  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  by  this  more  powerful  dynasty  and  became 
a  part  of  the  Spanish  Province  or  dependence  of 
the  Almoravids  of  Northwest  Africa  and  of  the 
Almohads  who  soon  succeeded  them.  In  II 68 
Alfonso  1  Ilcnriqucz  of  Portugal  took  Badajoz  by 
surprise,  but  it  was  taken  from  him  again  by  Ferdin¬ 
and  of  I*con  who  afterwards  gave  it  back  to  him. 
Badajoz  again  became  an  Almohad  possession  and 
it  was  not  till  1230  that  it  was  finally  conquered 
by  Alfonso  IX  of  Castile  and  Leon.  Badajoz  was 
the  birth  place  of  many  Arab  scholars  the  most 
prominent  of  whom  is  cAbd  Allah  ibn  Muhammad 
ibn  al-Sfd  al-Ba$aly5s!  who  died  521  (1127)  cf. 
Brockelmann,  Cesch .  der  arab .  Lit.  i.  427,  where 
444  (1052)  is  to  be  read;  b.  Uc&hkufil  639). 

Bibliography :  Ya^dt,  Mtfdjamy  i.  66 4; 
Marâ  fui  al-I((iid  i.  150,  iv.  344;  Dozy,  Histoire 
des  Musulmans  tf  Espagne  y  ii.  183  et  seq .,  207, 


238,  260;  Madox,  Diecionarioy  Hi.  256  et  seq.\ 

M.  R.  Martinex  y  Martinez,  Historia  del  reino 

de  Badajoz^  [see  also  Arp asids.] 

(C.  F.  Seybold.) 

BADAKHSHÄN,  frequently  written  Badhakh- 
S1IÄN,  in  the  spoken  language  also  sometimes 
called  BadakushXnXt,  (with  Arabic  plural  ending) 
a  mountainous  land  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
AmQ-Daryft  or  more  correctly  of  the  Pandj,  on 
the  left  bank  of  this  stream  which  is  the  source 
of  the  great  river;  from  it  comes  the  adjective 
Badat&ihUnl  or  BadatàihJ.  J.  Marquart  ( Erän - 
ihß/iry  p.  279)  explains  the  name  as  “land  of 
Badhakhsh  or  Balakhsh,  a  kind  of  ruby  which  is 
said  to  be  found  only  in  Badhakh$h5n  at  Kokta”. 
It  is  very  probable  however  that  Balakhsh  (from 
which  comes  the  French  Balais  and  the  English 
Balas)  originally  denoted  the  land  as  a  dialectic 
form  for  Badhakhsh  and  was  later  transferred  to 
the  kind  of  ruby.  Yäfcöt  (cd.  Wüstcnfeld,  i.  528) 
states  that  the  form  Balakhshfin  was  the  form  for 
the  name  of  land  more  commonly  used  among  the 
people;  Marco  Polo  also  gives  this  form.  The 
mines  from  which  the  rubies  come  are  found 
outside  of  Badakhshftn  proper  —  in  Shughnan  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ämü-Daryä  as  is  testified 
by  so  early  a  traveller  as  Marco  Polo  ;  this  district 
however  has  in  historical  times  usually  been  united 
with  Badakhshftn  under  one  ruler.  The  rubies  (Arab. 
Idly  Pcrs.  also  ltd)  of  BadnkhsJbân  w'crc  famous  in 
the  middle  ages  throughout  the  whole  Muliam- 
madan  world;  in  Fersian  poetry  the  expression 
uld/-i  baJaffidil"  or  badakhs£ânl"  is  fre¬ 

quently  used  in  a  figurative  sense  for  wine  or 
the  lips  of  the  beloved  ;  in  Central  Asia  this 
expression  is  widely  known  even  amongst  the 
common  people.  The  district  with  the  mines  in 
question  belongs  now  to  the  territory  of  Bukhärä 
under  Russian  rule;  the  mines  however  arc  still 
exploited  in  the  same  primitive  fashion  as  in  former 
days  and  have  not  as  yet  attained  any  importance 
in  the  European  jewel  trade. 

Badakhshrtn  is  watered  by  the  Kokta,  a  tributary 
of  the  AmO-Daryft,  called  the  Khirnftb  in  the  HudUd 
aHA/am  (composed  in  372  =  982-983,  cf.  on  this 
work  J.  Marquart,  Osteuropäische  und  ostasiatische 
Streif  züge  y  p.  xxx.  ;  unique  manuscript  in  St. 
Petersburg)  from  the  economic  point  of  view  ;  only 
the  valley  of  the  Kokta  and  its  tributaries  has 
ever  been  of  importance  —  here  were  the  towns 
of  Badakhshftn  —  probably  not  far  from  the 
modem  capital  Faidhäbäd,  first  founded  in  the 
xi.  (xvii.)  century  —  I_)jinn  and  Kisljm;  the  two 
latter  which  are  already  mentioned  in  the  ear¬ 
liest  Arab  accounts  have  retained  their  names  to 
the  present  day.  The  lapis  lazulis  of  Badakhah&n, 
famed  in  the  middle  ages  as  now,  come  from  the 
mines  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Kokta;  the 
trade  in  these  stones  is  at  the  present  day  a 
monopoly  of  the  Afghan  government;  they  are 
exported  exclusively  to  India.  Besides  these,  iron 
and  copper  mines  are  found  in  BadakhshSn. 

The  name  Badakhsijän  is  first  mentioned  in 
Chinese  annals  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  centuries 
A.  D.  in  Hiian-Cuang  in  the  form  Po-tco-t£oang-na, 
of  which  according  to  Schlegel  the  ancient  pro¬ 
nunciation  was  Pat-tok-ts‘ong-na,  in  the  T*ang» 
/£//,  Pa-tco-$hiln,  in  the  encyclopaedia  fefu»ycn» 
xoei  Pu-tco-g]ian.  The  country  is  described  by  the 
Chinese  as  part  of  Tu-ho-Io  (Tukhäristän).  The 
Arabs  likewise  use  the  name  TukhSristSn  in  two 
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meanings:  Tufchäristän  in  the  narrower  sense  was 
only  the  land  between  Balkh  end  Badakhsbän,  in 
its  wider  application  it  comprised  all  the  lands 
cast  of  Balkh  on  both  banks  of  the  Ämü-Daryä. 
The  name  seems  to  come  from  the  Tokhars  who 
first  appeared  in  the  second  century  B.  C.,  the 
conquerors  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  kingdom.  In  the 
fifth  century  A.  D.  these  lands  were  conquered  by 
the  Haital  (the  Ephthälites  of  the  Byzantine  writers). 
Again  in  the  anthology  composed  by  cAwfï  in 
the  xiii  (vii)  century  we  find  a  story  according 
to  which  a  king  of  the  Ilaital  gave  his  son  the 
lands  of  tt£)jirm  and  Badakhshän”  (Barthold,  Türke* 
Stan ,  I.  p.  91).  The  kingdom  of  the  Haital  was 
overthrown  by  the  Turks  in  the  sixth  century; 
at  the  time  of  the  first  Arab  invasions  the  ruler 
of  Tukhäristän  in  the  wider  sense  according  to 
Arab  and  Chinese  notices,  bore  the  Turkish  title 
Yabghu  (arab.  Lijabghnya);  the  princes  of  various 
lands,  amongst  them  the  prince  of  Badakhshän, 
were  his  vassals.  We  have  no  more  accurate  in¬ 
formation  as  to  when  and  how  Badakhshän  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabs  and  Islam  introduced;  the 
name  of  the  country  is  not  once  mentioned  by 
Tabari;  amongst  the  events  of  the  year  118(736) 
mention  is  made  of  a  campaign  against  “Kishm 
in  the  land  of  I>jabghOyaM  and  other  places  (Ta¬ 
bari,  ii.  1230  et  set/.).  According  to  \VkfibI 
(cd.  de  Goeje,  p.  28S)  hjirm  in  Badakhshän  was 
the  frontier  town  of  Islam  on  the  trade  route 
(via  Wakhän)  to  Tibet.  The  same  author  also 
mentions  an  otherwise  unknown  Turkish  prince 
Khumär-Bcg  (this  is  the  correct  reading)  “King 
of  Shikinän  and  Badhakhshän”.  Istakhri  (cd.  de 
Goeje  p.  278)  describes  Badakhshän  as  the  “the 
territory  of  Abu  ’1-Eath”;  probably  the  prince 
Abu  ’1-Fath  al-Yaftal!  is  here  meant  whose  son 
Aba  Kasr  is  said  according  to  SanPanî  (W.  Barthold, 
Turkestan ,  i.  p.  69)  and  Yäküt  (iv,  1023)  to  have 
fought  with  Karä-Tcgin,  the  Sämänid  Governor, 
(died  340  =  951-952;  cf.  Ibn  al-Athlr,  cd.  Torn- 
berg,  viii,  p.  157  and  370)  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Balkh.  Nothing  else  is  known  about  the  poli¬ 
tical  affairs  of  Badakhshän  in  this  period.  In  the 
v  (xi)  century  the  doctrine  of  the  Ismaélites  was 
brought  to  Badakhshän  by  the  poet  Näsir-i-Khusraw 
and  disseminated  there  with  success;  his  tomb  is 
still  pointed  out  on  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kokca; 
his  teaching  has  survived  to  the  present  day  in 
Badakhshän  and  the  adjoining  lands.  In  the  se¬ 
cond  half  of  the  vi  (xii)  century  Tukhäristän  in 
the  wider  sense  (with  Badakhshän)  w'as  under  the 
sway  of  a  branch  of  the  Ghörid  house  which 
had  its  capital  in  Bämiyän  and  like  the  other 
branches  of  this  dynasty  was  conquered  by  Mu¬ 
hammad  Shäh  of  Kb^arizm  in  the  beginning  ol 
the  vii  (xiii)  century. 

Badakhshän  was  not  affected  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Mongols  and  remained  till  the  ix  (xv) 
century  under  the  rule  of  its  native  dynasty.  The 
tradition  of  the  descent  of  this  ruling  family  from 
Alexander  the  Great  is  first  mentioned  by  Marco 
Polo  and  is  often  mentioned  later  by  Muhamma¬ 
dan  writers.  The  daughter  of  the  last  ruler  is 
credited  by  Muhammad  Haidar  (  Ta'rikh-i 
p.  203)  with  the  statement  that  her  ancestors 
had  ruled  Badakhshän  for  3000  years.  Even  Tlmür 
and  his  successors  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  suzerainty  after  severe 
fighting.  The  land  was  not  incorporated  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  TlmOrids  till  the  time  of  TimQr's 


great-grandson  Abü  Saéd.  The  last  prince  Shah 
Sultän  Muhammad  Badakhgh!  had  before  this 
abandoned  the  observance  of  the  prescriptions  of 
Alexander  the  Great  ( Dastür  at-' Arnett )  and  com¬ 
posed  a  Persian  Dlwän  under  the  pen-name  of 
Läll  (  Tafrlkh-i  Ka&hti,  p.  147).  He  submitted 
without  resistance  to  the  army  sent  by  Abü  Saéd 
and  betook  himself  to  Herät;  his  son  had  to  flee 
to  Käshghar;  Mlrzä  Abü  Bakr  a  son  of  Aba  SacId 
was  appointed  Prince  of  Badakhshän.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  the  prince  returned  from  Käshghar;  AbQ 
Bakr  was  expelled;  Badakhshän  had  to  be  con¬ 
quered  again  for  which  reason  Abü  Sacid  had 
Shäh  Sult  än  Mu  hammed  executed  in  871  (1466- 
1467)  (Vaivlnts/idh,c d.  Browne,  p.453).  The  date 
must  therefore  have  been  read  wrongly  in  the  in¬ 
scription  discovered  by  the  English  in  1885  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  this  prince  built  a  stone  bridge 
as  late  as  884  (1479-1480)  (cf.  Ta'rtkh-i  A'aihtJi^ 
p.  221).  Aba  Bakr  was  afterwards  driven  out  of  Ba¬ 
dakhshän  by  his  brother  Sultän  MahmOd,  Prince 
of  Hisär.  Till  the  conquest  of  Hisär  by  the  l*z- 
begs  (in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century) 
Badakhshän  remained  united  with  Hisär.  A  national 
movement  led  by  Mubarak  Shäh  and  Zubair  Räghf 
arose  in  Badakhihan  against  the  Uzbcg  conquer¬ 
ors;  a  fortress  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kokca 
which  still  bears  the  name  Kafla-i  /.afar  (for¬ 
tress  of  victory)  given  it  by  Mubärafc  Shah  is 
mentioned  as  the  centre  of  the  movement.  The 
Uzbcgs  were  driven  back;  the  TimQrid  Näsir 
Mir/ä  (brother  of  Bäbar)  who  had  been  callctl 
upon  by  the  rebels  was  recognised  in  Badakhshän 
as  ruler  about  the  end  of  910 (=  spring  1505)  but 
could  not  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  and  was  driven  out  after  two  years. 
In  the  year  913  (1507-1508)  Sultän  Wais  Mirzl, 
usually  called  Mfrzä  Khan  or  Khän-Mtrzä,  son  of 
Sultän  Mahmud  Mirzä,  came  to  Badakh^ian  with 
the  consent  of  Bäbar  and  was  received  in  KaPa-i 
Zafar.  Mubärak  Shäh  had  been  slain  shortly  l>c- 
forc  by  his  companion  Zubair;  Zubair  who  wished 
to  retain  the  power  in  his  hands  even  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  new  ruler  was  treacherously  put  out 
of  the  way  by  assassination.  A  short  time  after¬ 
wards  Shäh  Uadi  al-lhn  the  chief  of  the  Ismä  I- 
lites  of  Kühistän  appeared  in  Badakhshän,  ga¬ 
thered  the  followers  of  this  doctrine  around  him 
and  brought  a  part  of  the  land  under  his  sway; 
he  was  killed  soon  afterwards  in  the  spring  of 
1509  and  his  head  brought  to  Mirzä-Khän  at 
Kal'a-i  Zafar.  Mirzä-Khän  died  in  926  (1520) 
being  still  ruler  of  Badakhshän,  whereupon  Bäbar 
adopted  Sulaimän  the  son  of  the  deceased  ruler, 
who  was  left  without  a  guardian  and  in  place  of 
him  sent  his  own  son  HumayQn  to  Badakhshän.* 
1°  935  ( 1 528- 1 5 29)  HumayQn  was  called  to  India 
by  his  father;  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Sa' id  Khan  the  ruler  of  Käshghar,  to 
bring  the  land  under  his  sway,  Sulaimän  was  re¬ 
cognised  as  Prince  of  Badakhshän  by  Bäbar  as 
well  as  by  Sacid  Khän  in  1530.  Sulaimän  reigned 
till  983  (1575),  was  driven  out  in  the  first  half 
of  that  year  by  his  grandson  Shährukh,  went  to 
India  and  thence  to  Mecca  but  later  returned  to 
his  native  land.  In  1585  Badakhshän  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Uzbegs  under  cAbd  Alläh  Khän; 
Sulaimän  and  Shährukh  had  to  take  refuge  in 
India  but  returned  afterwards  and  made  several 
attempts  to  dislodge  the  conquerors.  Even  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  xvii  century  a  revolt. 
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led  by  Badl*  al-Zamân,  the  ton  of  Sh&hrakb*  Is 
mentioned.  In  1645  Balfch  and  Badakhsh&D  were 
again  conquered  by  the  Tfmtlrids  though  the  Us* 
begs  did  not  finally  withdraw  till  the  autumn  of 

1647. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  kingdom  of  the 
Uzbegs  broke  up  into  several  independent  states: 
in  Badakhsbln  also  a  dynasty,  founded  by  Y&r 
Beg,  the  builder  of  the  town  of  Faidhäbad  arose, 
whose  dcsccndcnts  in  the  nineteenth  century  still 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  Alexander  the 
Great.  Like  the  other  Usbcg  chiefs  in  the  modern 
Afghanistan  these  princes  bore  the  title  of  Mir 
(abbreviated  from  Amir).  In  1822  Mir  Muham¬ 
mad  Sbäh  was  dethroned  by  Murfid  Beg,  ruler  of 
Kunduz.  Mirza  Kalan  a  vassal  of  Muräd  Beg  was 
sent  to  Badakhsh&n  as  chief,  made  himself  inde¬ 
pendent  later,  on  the  death  of  his  overlord,  and 
in  a  short  time  conquered  Kunduz  itself.  His  son 
and  successor  Mir  Shah  Nizam  al-I)ln  died  in  1862; 
his  son  Üjahftndär  Shah  had  to  fight  for  his  throne 
with  Mahmud  Shah,  another  prince  of  the  same 
dynasty  from  1867,  and  being  finally  overthrown 
in  1869  and  after  a  last  attempt  in  1872  retired 
to  Russian  territory  where  UCkurgan  in  Farghfina 
was  allotted  him  as  a  residence  and  a  yearly  al¬ 
lowance  of  1500  roubles  granted  him;  he  was 
murdered  there  in  1878  by  some  individuals  un¬ 
known.  MahmUd  Shah  was  deposed  by  the  Afghan 
government  in  1873  and  taken  to  Kabul  where 
he  remained  till  his  death;  his  lands  were  incor¬ 
porated  with  Afghanistan  as  part  of  the  province 
of  Turkestan. 

The  fame  of  the  rubies  and  lapis-lazuli  of  Badakh- 
sjjin  and  also  of  supj>oscd  gold  and  silver  mines 
had  reached  Russia  as  early  as  1725;  about  1735 
the  “acquisition  of  the  rich  land  of  Badakh&hän" 
was  introduced  to  further  the  ends  of  Russian 
policy  in  Central  Asia.  Nevertheless  at  the  last 
regulation  of  the  frontier  in  1895,  the  Pandj  was 
fixed  as  the  boundary  river  between  Afghanistan 
and  Bukhari  which  is  subject  to  Russia  ;  the  lands 
of  Badakhshln  in  the  West  (Kulab)  as  well  as  in 
the  East  (Shughnln  and  RoshOn)  arc  thereby  united 
with  Bukhara,  Badakhshàn  itself  remaining  in  the 
possession  of  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan  although 
the  road  from  Kullb  (the  ancient  Khuttal)  to 
fthaghnln  has  always  gone  via  Badakhshln,  never 
by  DarwOz,  which  is  difficult  of  access.  The  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  countries  concerned  havc(becn  seriously 
harmed  by  these  unnatural  frontiers  especially  by 
the  existing  official  embargo  on  trade  across  the 
frontier,  which  should  not  be  too  strictly  (enforced, 
at  any  rate  by  the  Russian  authorities  in  Shughnttn. 
La1x>urcrs  from  Badakhshln  are  always  to  be  found 
in  summer  in  SamarVand. 

Bibliograf  hy  :  Cf.  especially  Tdrikk-i  Ba- 
ihldi,  transi,  by  E.  D.  Ross,  edited  by  N.  Elias 
(Ixmdon,  1895)  and  the  Babar  Nämah ,  cd. 
Beveridge  {Gibb  Memorial  Series  i.,  Leiden  a. 
London,  1 905);  the  passages  concerned  may  be 
found  from  the  indices.  Of  works  in  manuscript 
the  Ma(la€  al-Sd'dain  of  cAbd  al-RazzlIf  al- 
Samarkandi  (cf.  this  article)  has  been  chiefly 
used  on  the  Kingdom  of  the  (Iburids,  cf.  The 
Tabaka ti  Nâsirl  of  Aboo-Ontar  . . .  al-fawsjUni 
(Calcutta,  1864);  Raverty,  The  Tabakät-i  Nä - 
\ir l  (London,  1 881).  The  notices  of  the  lands 
on  the  upper  course  of  the  Oxus  in  the  xix. 
century  have  been  collected  from  the  accounts 
of  English  travellers  in  an  excellent  fashion  by 


J.  Minajew  {Swjedjenija  o  stranach  po  t vr- 
ehovjam  Amu-Darji  ;  St.  Petersburg,  1879).  In 
addition  I  have  been  able  to  use  two  further 
accounts  by  Russian  travellers  in  1878  (not 
generally  accessible).  On  the  present  condition  of 
these  lands  see  especially  Count  A.  Bobrinskoj, 
G  or  tty  verchovjev  Pjandla  (Moskau,  1908) 
partly  following  R.  Lcitner,  Dar  dis  tan  in  /886y 
(i88ç  and  x8çj),  and  the  same  author,  Dar - 
dis  tan  in  i8çj.  (W.  Barthold.) 

BADAL  (a.),  properly  “interchange”  as  a  gram¬ 
matical  term  “permutative”.  The  Badal  is  one  of 
the  five  kinds  of  apposition  (Tab?).  By  it  is 
understood  in  the  first  place  a  substantive  which 
follows  another  substantive  in  the  same  case  in 
asyndeton  but  not  as  an  explanation  of  it  like 
the  * A(f  al-Bayan  [see  Vp]  but  independent. 
Thus  for  example  in  the  phrase  dja'ani  akhitka 
Zaidttuy  Zaid“H  is  a  Badal  of  akhtika  if  the  person 
addressed  had  only  the  one  brother,  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  an  lA{f  if  several  brothers  might  have 
to  be  considered  (Ibn  YafIsh,  cd.  Jahn,  ii.  392,  '5). — 
The  different  kinds  of  Badal  as  well  as  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  idea  to  pronouns  and  even  verbs  can 
be  found  in  the  grammars,  more  especially  in 
al-Zamakhsharl,  al-Mufa^al  (2.  cd.),  p.  48 — 51* 
lbn  Malik,  a l- Alfiya  (ed.  Dieterici),  p.  261 — 263, 
Wright,  Arabic  Grammar  (3.  cd.),  p.  284 — 286. 

(A.  SCIIAAPK.) 

BÄDARÄYÄ,  a  town  and  district  in 
‘Irak;,  east  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  outlying  hills  of 
the  Zagros  Range.  The  place  still  exists  under  the 
name  of  Badré  (somewhat  above  the  330  n.  Br. 
and  under  46°  E.  L.  Green w.).  The  Arab  geo¬ 
graphers  usually  mention  BadarayS  with  Bâkusâya 
and  give  Bandanfdjin  as  the  common  capital  of 
both  districts.  Among  the  articles  exported  they 
mention  particularly  the  local  highly  prized  dried 
reeds.  &hosraw  I  AnGsharwan  settled  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Antakiya  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
him  (sec  above  p.  359  *)  in  this  district.  Bädarayä 
is  also  often  mentioned  in  Syriac  literature  (as 
Bcth-Dartyc)  and  also  in  the  Talmud  (^fcm  ^3, 
if  this  is  not  =  BadQraya  q.  v.).  Bard ar ay a  in 
Yakut,  i.  555  (cf.  also  the  Marâfid,  i.  141)  is 
merely  a  corruption  for  Badaraya.  Daröyä  in  Bada- 
raya  is  perhaps  like  Kusäya  in  Bakusayâ  [q.  v.], 
originally  the  name  of  a  tribe;  cf.  also  the  name 
Mad(dh)aray&  of  a  place  above  W0si(;  on  the 
latter  see  Streck,  Babylonien  nach  den  arab .  Geo¬ 
graphen,  ii.  310. 

Bibliography :  Bibi,  Geogr .  arab.  (cd.  de 
Gocjc),  passim;  Yakat,  Miffjain  (ed.  Wüstcn- 
fcld),  i.  459;  G.  Holtmann,  Auszüge  aus  syri¬ 
schen  Akten  persischer  Märtyrer  (Leipzig,  1880), 
p.  69;  Noldcke  in  the  Zcitschr.  d.  Deutsch • 
MorgenL  G  esc  Usch.,  xxviii.  10 1  ;  by  the  same 
author,  Geschichte  der  Perser  u.  Araber  zur  Zeit 
der  Sasaniden  (1879),  p.  239;  G.  le  Strange, 
The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (1905), 
p.  63 — 64,  80;  E.  Hcrzfeld  in  Memnon ,  i. 
(1907),  p.  126,  140.  (Streck.) 

BADÂ'ÜN,  Budacn  or  BadAyUn,  a  town 
and  district  of  India,  in  Rohilkhand,  United 
Provinces.  Area  of  the  district:  1,987  sq.  m.; 
population  (1901):  1,025,753  of  whom  i6°/0  are 
Muhammadans,  mostly  Pathäns,  Shaikhs,  and  ßju- 
lahäs.  The  town  has  a  population  (1901)  of  39,031, 
including  21,995  Muhammadans.  It  was  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  early  Muhammadan  history,  as  an  outpost 
among  turbulent  Ra^jpUl  tribes.  Two  of  its  gover- 
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non  in  the  fir*t  half  of  the  13th  cent,  Shams 
al-Dln  Iltutmish  and  his  son  Rokn  al-Dln  Flrüz, 
became  emperors  of  Delhi;  and  ^U5  al- Din,  the 
last  of  the  Soiyid  dynasty,  retired  to  end  his  days 
here  about  1451.  Badä’ün  consequently  contains 
many  mosques  and  tombs  of  this  period.  Conspi¬ 
cuous  among  them  are  the  ßjarai*  Masdjid,  built 
by  Shams  al-Dln  in  1223,  largely  from  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  Hindu  temples;  and  the  tomb  of  eAlä5 
al-Dln.  Bada’an  is  also  famous  as  the  birthplace 
of  cAbd  al-Kädir  Badä'anl  (q.v.),  the  chronicler  of 
Akbar’s  reign  and  the  enemy  of  Abu  ’1-Fadl. 

Bibliography :  list  da  un  Gazetteer  (Allah¬ 
abad,  j  907).  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BADA'ÜNÏ,  eAw>  al-KXdir,  sun  of  Mulak 
Shäh,  born  at  Basäwar  in  the  sarkîir  of  Sambhal 
in  A.  Jl.  947  or  949  (A.  D.  1540-41  or  1542-43). 
After  a  studious  life  as  a  youth,  one  of  his  tea¬ 
chers  being  Shaikh  Mubärak,  father  of  Faidi  and 
Abu  ’1-Fadl,  he  entered  the  service  of  Husain 
Khan  'j'ukriya  (ttthe  Fatchcr”),  but  was  trans¬ 
ferred,  as  an  imam ,  in  April  1 5 74  to  the  service 
of  Akbar.  Abu  ’1-Fadl  entered  the  emperor’s  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  same  year.  The  restraints  of  the  court 
were  irksome  to  BadaYini  and  before  1579  he 
absented  himself  without  leave.  In  that  year  he 
was  restored  to  the  service  as  a  munshl  or  secre¬ 
tary,  with  a  fief  of  1000  bighas .  He  remarks, 
somewhat  bitterly,  that  he  was  of  no  account, 
and  was  nicknamed  Ilazârî  from  the  extent  of 
his  fief.  He  was  employed,  owing  to  his  learning, 
in  translating  Sanskrit  texts  and  in  compilation. 
His  attempt  to  translate  the  Atharva  Veda  was 
a  failure,  and  his  successors  in  the  undertaking 
failed  to  surpass  him,  but  his  success  in  the  more 
congenial  task  of  editing  forty  of  the  traditional 
sayings  of  Muhammad  on  the  merits  of  warfare 
for  the  faith  led  to  his  being  appointed  one  of 
the  seven  compilers  of  the  Td'rikJi-i  Alf  /.  In  1581 
he  compiled  the  Nadjat  al-Rashid  and  by  Ak¬ 
bar’s  order  translated  the  MahabhUrata  and  the 
Râmâyâna  into  Persian,  presenting  his  version 
of  the  latter  in  1589.  He  then  translated  a  Sans¬ 
krit  work  into  Persian,  styling  his  translation 
Bahr  al-Asmar ,  and  produced,  in  simple  and  easy 
Persian,  a  version  of  the  History  of  Kashmir  by 
Mullft  Shah  Muhammad  ShAhäbädl.  He  was  now 
appointed  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Mtfdjam 
al-ßuldän  and  performed  his  task  so  well  and  so 
rapidly  that  he  was  allowed  to  return  for  a  time 
to  Badä’un.  He  overstayed  his  leave  and  was 
reinstated  only  by  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Faidi. 

In  1590-91  Badä’ünl  began,  for  his  own  amu¬ 
sement,  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
his  Muntakhab  al-Tawankli^  in  three  volumes, 
the  first  containing  a  history  of  Muhammadan 
rulers  of  India  from  Sabuktagln  to  Humäyün,  the 
second  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Akbar  to  the 
year  1595,  and  the  third  biographies  of  the  saints, 
learned  men,  physicians  and  poets  of  Akbar’s 
reign,  the  w*ork  being  completed  on  Feb.  23, 
1596.  The  second  volume  is  most  valuable  as  an 
account  by  a  rigidly  orthodox  Sunni  observer  of 
Akbar’s  religious  speculations  and  ventures.  Ilis 
oriental  respect  for  the  personality  of  a  monarch 
withholds  him  from  attacking  Akbar  himself,  but 
he  pours  vituperation  on  the  freethinkers  and 
their  leaders,  Mubarak,  Faidi,  and  Abu  ’1-Fadl, 
to  whose  patronage  he  admits  his  indebtedness,  for 
their  encouragement  of  Akbar’s  latitudinarianism. 

This  history,  the  publication  of  which  was 


obviously  impossible,  wot  kept  secret  by  Badft’ttnl 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  A.  D.  1604  or 
1605,  but  its  existence  became  known  in  the  reign 
of  ijjahanglr,  who  sent  for  the  historian’s  sons  and 
questioned  them.  They  professed  ignorance  of  the 
matter,  saying  that  if  the  history  existed  they 
must  have  been  mere  children  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written.  They  were  released  on  giving  a 
bond  admitting  their  liability  to  punishment, 
should  any  copy  of  the  work  be  found  with  them. 

Badä’anl  was  skilled  in  chronograms  and  wrote, 
as  a  poet,  under  the  takhalln/  Kfldirl,  but  his 
bigoted  views  led  him  latterly  to  relinquish  poe¬ 
tical  composition,  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
sin.  (T.  W.  Haig.) 

BADAWl,  Beduin.  [Side  arama,  p.372 — 377.] 
ai.-BADAWÎYA.  [Side  mimai»  ai.-hadawL] 
BADAWLAT,  a  title  of  the  chief  Ya  küb-Bcg 
of  Kavbgbar  [q.  v.j. 

BÂDGHÏS  or  BXpw.hIs,  a  district  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  modern  Af- 
ghftnistftn;  the  name  is  explained  as  being 
derived  from  the  Persian  bâdkhiz  (“a  place  where 
wind  rises”)  on  account  of  the  strong  winds  pre¬ 
vailing  there.  By  the  geographers  of  the  iv.  (x.) 
century  only  the  district  in  the  north-west  of 
Herat  between  this  town  and  Sarakhs  is  called 
Bâdghis.  Later  the  name  was  extended  to  the 
whole  country  between  the  Herlrtld  and  the  Mur- 
ghub;  at  any  rate  it  is  used  in  this  sense  as  early 
as  the  vii.  (xiii.)  century  by  Yakut.  The  small 
towns  and  fortresses  situated  in  Bädghis  have 
never  been  of  great  importance.  At  the  present 
day  Kalca-i  Naw  is  regarded  as  the  chief  town. 
The  rivers,  including  the  tributaries  of  the  Murghab 
contain,  at  the  present  day,  as  a  thousand  years 
ago,  only  small  streams  of  brackish  water;  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  cultivated  fields  the  people  are 
dependent  on  wells  and  the  rain  full.  The  pistachio- 
woods  mentioned  by  the  Aral>s  have  survived  to 
a  certain  extent  to  the  present  day.  Besides  these 
the  excellent  pastures  of  the  country  are  famous; 
Ferrier  (1845-1846)  describes  the  pastures  at  Kalca-i 
Naw  as  the  best  in  all  Asia.  This  circumstance 
has  been  rather  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the 
country,  for  the  neighbouring  nomadic  tribes  have 
always  been  attracted  by  these  pastures.  The  wars 
between  the  Persians  and  the  Mongols  of  Central 
Asia  in  1270  arose  out  of  a  dispute  for  the 
possession  of  the  pasture  grounds  t/f  Biidghls.  At 
the  present  day  Badghis  is  inhabited  for  the 
most  part  by  nomadic  tribes,  the  Hazära  and  the 
Pjamshhl. 

Bibliography  :  W.  Barthold,  Istoriko- 
geegraficcskij  obzor  Irana  (St.- Petersburg,  1 903), 
p.  33  et  set/.;  G.  lc  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the 
Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1905),  p.  412 
(with  list  of  authorities).  (\V.  Barthold.) 
BADlc  (a.),  “Discoverer”,  “Creator”,  one  of  the 
99  names  of  God.  —  In  the  passive  sense  badf 
means  ‘discovered’  and  is  a  technical  term  in 
Rhetoric  for  rhetorical  figures,  metaphors  etc. 
Hence  the  cilm  al-badf  (science  of  metaphors) 
forms  a  branch  of  Rhetoric.  The  first  Arab  writer 
on  this  subject  is  the  poet  I  bn  al-MuYazz  [q.  v.]. 
Later  poets  delighted  in  .using  all  sorts  of  figures 
of  speech  in  one  and  the  same  poem.  Such  poems, 
called  Badfiya  were  composed  by  Saft  al-Din 
al-Hilll  [q.  v.]  and  Ibn  Hidjdja  (q.  v.]  amongst 
others.  Cf.  Hadjdji  Khalifa  s.  v.;  v.  Mehren,  Ehe- 
torik  der  Araber ,  97. 
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auBADP  al-ASTURLÄBI,  HibatallAh  b. 
al-Husain  a  Ai/mad  (also  YUsup)  Abu  ’l»1CAsim, 
a  distinguished  Arab  scholar,  physician,  philo¬ 
sopher,  astronomer  and  poet,  but  especially  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  knowledge  and  construction  of  the 
astrolabe  and  other  astronomical  instruments.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  unknown;  in  the  year  510 
(1116-1117)  we  find  him  in  Isfahan  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Christian  physician  Amin  al-Dawla 
b.  al-Tilmidh.  Later  he  lived  in  Baghdad  and  is 
said  to  have  made  a  considerable  fortune  by  his 
profession  under  the  Caliph  al-Mustarshld.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Abu  ’l-Fidft*  astronomical  observations 
were  made  under  his  direction  in  524  (1130)  in 
the  palace  of  the  Scldjûk  Surfin  in  llagbdftd; 
probably  the  “Tables  of  M ah  mad",  compiled  by 
him  and  dedicated  to  Sultän  Abu  ’l-K&sim  Mah- 
mQd  b.  Muhammad  (1118 — 1131),  were  a  result 
of  these  observations.  He  died  in  Baghdad  in  the 
year  534  (1139-1140)  and  according  to  Abu 
*1-Faradj,  our  only  authority  for  the  statement, 
was  buried  while  only  apparently  dead.  As  to 
his  efforts  in  the  domain  of  poetry,  according 
to  Ibn  al-Kiftf  they  were  noble  and  beautiful, 
according  to  Ibn  Khallikän  they  bordered  on  the 
obscene  and  indecent;  the  latter  and  Ibn  Ab( 
L'saibfa  give  some  specimens  of  the  better  of 
them.  Besides  a  Diwân  of  his  own  poems  he 
published  a  selection  of  the  poems  of  Ibn  I.Iadj- 
dj-vjj  in  one  volume  divided  into  141  sections 
entitled  Durrat  a l- Tadj  min  shir  Ihn  Iladjd/ädJ, 
We  must  not  be  led  astray  by  the  praise  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  Arab  biographers,  notably  Ibn 
al-lyiftf,  on  al-Badl*  al-Asturlabl  and  appreciate 
him  too  highly.  The  historians  and  biographers  of 
the  thirteenth  century  had  too  little  knowledge 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy  to  be  able  to 
value  at  their  proper  worth  the  really  remarkable 
achievements  of  the  scholars  of  the  ninth  to  ele¬ 
venth  centuries,  in  these  sciences;  they  therefore 
easily  fell  into  the  error  of  exalting  the  labours  of 
scholars  who  were  nearer  them  in  point  of  time, 
unduly  and  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  golden 
age  of  Arab  science:  neither  al-Battänl,  nor  Abu 
1-Wafä*  nor  al-BirQn!  have  reaped  such  praise 
from  any  side  as  al-Badl*  al-Asturläbl  although 
they  have  earned  it  in  a  much  dighcr  degree. 

Bibliography  \  Ihn  al-Kiftf  (cd.  Lippcrt), 
p.  339;  Ibn  Khallikän  (Kairo,  1 310),  ii.  184, 
transi,  by  dc  Slanc,  iii.  580;  Ibn  Abl  Usatbi'a 
(cd.  A.  Müller),  i.  280;  Abu  1-Faradj  (cd. 
Salhftnl)  p.  366;  Abulfcdae  Annales  muslemici 
(cd.  Keiskc  and  Adler),  iii.  441  and  483; 
Hammer,  Litteraturgesch .  d,  Araber ,  vi.  431; 
11.  Suter,  Abhandlungen  zur  Gesell .  Uer  mat  hem. 
Hissen  se  h.  x.  1 1 7.  (II.  Sutkr.) 

BADf  al-ZAMÀN  -  wonder  of  the  age",  a 
title  of  honour  given  to  the  Arab  writer  al-Hama- 
llbänf  [q.v.J. 

BADÏL  (a.),  “Equivalent",  “Substitute".  [See 
ABUÄT..] 

BÄDlS  n.  HaiihOs  h.  MAksin  al-Sikii Augf,  called 
AL-Mtv.AKFAR  (the  victorious"),  a  Berber  Zlrid, 
cousin  of  Bfldls  Aba  MennSd  [q.  v.],  King  of 
Granada  (429—465  ss  1038 — 1073),  a  blood¬ 
thirsty  tyrant  and  drunkard,  obtained  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  Granada  by  the  help  of  his  clever 
Jewish  vizier  Samuel  lla-Nagfd  (Samuel  Ha-T.ewi 
b.  Joseph  b.  Nagdela,  arab.  Ismâ'll  b.  Naghdila) 
after  the  death  of  his  father  IlabbOs  and  the 
voluntary  withdrawal  of  his  younger  brother  Bo- 


luggln  who  was  preferred  by  a  powerful  party  in 
the  Kingdom.  He  at  once  fought  to  secure  his 
position  by  murdering  various  opponents  such  as 
the  Slav  Zuhair,  Emir  of  Almeria  and  his  visier 
Ibn  cAbbäs.  A  war  lasting  many  years,  which  he 
waged  with  the  cAbbädids  of  Seville  over  the 
sovereignty  of  Andalusia,  ended  indecisively.  Allied 
with  the  Berber  prince  Muhammad  of  Carmona  and 
Idris  I  of  Malaga  he  defeated  the  cAbbîdid  IsmfftL, 
the  son  of  Jyädt  Abu  *1-Kflsim  Muhammad  I,  who 
was  besieging  Carmona,  at  Écija  (43  t  =  1039) 
but  he  could  not  prevent  the  succcsssor  of  I£Sdl, 
the  'Abbfidid  al-MuctacJid  [q.  v.]  obtaining  posses¬ 
sion  of  several  small  Andalusian  Bcrl>cr  states 
such  as  Mértola,  Huelva,  Nicbla,  Ronda,  Morôn 
and  in  the  end  Carmona  also  (459—1067)  though 
he  soon  recovered  Mdlaga,  which  he  had  seized 
after  the  fall  of  the  HammQdids  in  449  (1057), 
after  its  capture  by  al-Mu^amid  the  son  of  al- 
Mu'tadid.  To  avenge  the  murder  of  a  number  of 
Berber  nobles  by  al-Muctadid,  Hftdfs  resolved  to 
massacre  all  the  Arabs  of  Granada  while  in  the 
mosque  at  the  Friday  sermon,  a  plan  which 
Samuel  thwarted  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  abilities  of  this  vizier  brought  the  Kingdom 
of  Granada  to  great  prosperity  ;  the  capital  fortified 
and  adorned  with  splendid  buildings  by  Bddfs 
was  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Berber  power  in 
Spain  but  after  Samuel’s  death  in  459  (1066)  the 
kingdom  soon  fell  to  pieces.  After  the  death  of 
Badis  in  465  (1075)  his  grandson  cAbd  Alldh 
inherited  Granada  and  his  brother  Tarami,  Mdlaga. 

Bibliography,  Dozy,  Scrip  tor  um  Arab  um 
loci  de  Abbadidis ,  i.  51,  119;  ii.  33  et  seq .,  207, 
210,  217;  Makkarl,  ii.  359  et  seq,  ;  Ibn  KJialdQn, 
Hist .  des  Berbères ,  i.  234;  transi,  by  dc  Slanc, 
ii.  63  et  seq,\  Dozy,  Hist,  des  Musulmans 
d'Espagne ,  iv.  37  et  seq,  ;  97  et  seq,\  108  et 
seq,  ;  the  same,  Ibn  Adhjâr /,  al- Baya  no  ' BMogrib , 
Inlrod.,  p.  80—102;  David  Cassel,  Lehrb .  der 
j'ùd \  Gesch .  u.  Lift,  (Lpz.  1879),  p.  242—244; 
Tornbcrg,  Annates  regutn  Mans  itaniae  (Genea¬ 
logical  tables  of  the  Zïrids);  Müller,  Der  Islamy 
ii.  583,  585  et  seq .,  596—601. 

(M.  Schmitz.) 

BÀDlS,  Aiiü  Mannad  NAÿiR  ai.-Dawi.a,  son 
and  successor  of  al-MansÜr,  a  prince  of  the  Zlrid 
dynasty,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  3.  Rablc  I. 
386  (26  March  996),  as  governor  of  Ifrlkiya  and 
Central  Maghrib.  1  lis  accession  was  confirmed  by  his 
suzerain  al-Udkim  bi-amriilah  the  Fdtimid  Caliph 
of  Egypt,  lie  continued  the  war  again  stthe  Zanftta 
and  after  entrusting  the  government  of  Tähcrt 
(Tagdcmt)  to  his  uncle  IttOwcft  he  sent  against 
Zirl  b.  cAtya,  sovereign  of  Käs,  his  other  uncle 
Hammäd  who  was  defeated  at  Amsdr.  Bâdïs  then 
advanced  in  person  and  his  adversary  retired  be¬ 
fore  him  but  while  the  former  was  occupied  in 
the  West,  Falful  b.  Sa'fd,  governor  of  T°kna, 
rebelled  against  him  and  with  him  Mdksin  and 
Zdwl  the  grand-uncles  of  Bädis,  whom  Badls  had 
offended  by  his  preferment  of  younger  relatives 
in  filling  the  offices  of  state.  Mdksin  and  Zftwl 
were  defeated  by  Hammdd  in  39 1  (tool),  Zäwl 
fled  to  Spain  where  he  founded  the  Zlrid  dynasty 
of  Granada.  Meanwhile  Bädis  had  overtaken  Falfal, 
who,  after  besieging  Bdgljäi  (Bdghaya)  in  vain, had 
turned  his  attcution  to  Kairawân,  and  defeated 
him  at  Wddl  Aghlàn  (10  Qhu  *1-Kacda  389  = 
22  Oct.  999).  Falful  fled  through  the  desert  and 
found  refuge  in  Tripoli  where  he  died  in  400 
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(1009-1010).  Bldls  then  marched  against  this  town 
and  received  the  submission  of  Warrü,  brother  and 
successor  of  Falfol.  While  these  events  were  taking 
place,  Hammfld  founder  of  the  Kalca  of  the  Bann 
Hammäd,  had  rebelled  in  an  per  at  being  deprived 
of  the  governorships  of  Tidjts  and  Constantine. 
Bädls  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  expedition 
against  him  and  defeated  him  on  the  borders  of 
the  Shalif,  whereupon  Hammîld  having  lost  army 
and  treasure,  succeeded  in  fleeing  to  the  fortress 
(al-Kalca)  which  he  had  built.  He  was  saved  by 
the  death  of  Bîtdls  which  took  place  in  the  night 
of  the  29  h  or  30th  of  Ubu  ’1-Knfda  406  (9l,)  or 
IOf)‘  May  1016. 

Bibliograph y  :  Ibn  Adh^rî,  Hist,  de  l' Afri¬ 
que  et  de  l'Espagne,  i.  255 — 261;  269 — 278 
(transi,  into  French  by  Fagnan,  i.  361 — 371; 
382 — 397);  lbn  al-Athïr,  Chronicon  (cd.  Tom- 
berg),  ix.  89  et  seq.\  107—  1 10;  172 — 179;  lbn 
Khaldün,  Kitâb  al- 1 bar ,  vi.  1 97  et  seq,\  vii. 
40  et  seq,\  the  same,  Hist,  des  Berbers  (cd. 
de  Slane),  i.  202  et  seq .,  221  et  seq .,  232;  ii. 
46  et  seq,,  55,  58;  (transi,  into  French  by 
de  Slane),  ii.  16  et  seq.,  43  et  seq.,  59  et  seq.\ 
iii.  247  et  seq.,  260 — 265;  Müller,  Islam,  ii. 
619,  621;  Mercier,  Hist,  de  l'Afrique  septentr ., 
i.  (Paris,  1888),  383  et  seq.,  388 — 395. 

(Kkn£  Hasset.) 

BADIYA,  country  residence  of  the 
Omaiyads.  The  conquering  Arabs,  accustomed 
to  the  free  life  and  open  air  of  the  desert,  required 
some  time  to  become  used  to  the  confinement  of 
towns,  frequently  ravaged  by  epidemics;  whence 
their  saying  “Health  dwells  in  the  desert”.  Some 
of  the  Säsänids  even  had  their  heirs  brought  up 
In  the  desert  by  the  Lakhmids  of  Hira  who 
resided  there  periodically.  This  repugnance  to  the 
town  explains  also  why  the  caliphs,  especially 
Mo'&wiya  I  and  cAbd  al-Malik,  usually  lived  out¬ 
side  Damascus.  In  the  desert  survived  purity  of 
language  and  of  national  customs  threatened  by 
contact  with  conquered  peoples.  The  desert  was 
therefore  called  “the  school  for  princes”  and 
Mocäwiya  readily  allowed  his  son  Yazïd  to  sojourn 
in  it.  cAbd  al-Malik  regretted  not  having  sent 
Walld  I  there  to  improve  his  faults.  We  also 
know  that  the  Omaiyads  passed  a  part  of  the 
year,  preferably  the  spring,  in  the  desert.  Their 
residence  there  they  called  their  Bâdiya,  from 
which  comes  tabaddä  “to  dwell  in  the  desert.” 
Fach  caliph  —  and  following  his  example  the 
members  of  the  ruling  house  —  chose  for  their 
bâdiya  a  corner  in  the  Syrian  desert  where  they 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  spring,  the  most  beautiful 
season  for  a  nomadic  life.  The  Annalists  note  the 
departure  of  the  caliphs  to  their  bâdiya  and  their 
return.  Mofäwiya  who  used  to  pass  the  winter  at 
Sinnabra  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
seems  to  have  done  without  a  bâdiya.  The  bâdiya 
of  Yazïd  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I.Iow- 
wârln;  cAbd  al-Malik  passed  the  spring  at  Djft* 
biya.  I lis  successors,  especially  Walid  11  continued 
the  tradition.  Their  bâdiyas  arc  to  be  sought  for 
preferably  in  the  solitudes  adjoining  Balkâc.  Living 
in  tents  they  there  exercised  the  splendid  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  ancient  saiyids  and  entertained  poets 
and  1 vufud.  Sometimes  the  bâdiya  presented  the 
scene  of  gay  picturesque  confusion,  that  seems  to 
have  reigned  in  the  Hira  of  the  Ghassânids  and 
the  Lakhmids;  tents  for  the  military  escort,  more 
substantial  buildings  for  the  ruler  and  his  harem. 


I  Some  caliphs  preferred  the  forts  erected  along 
the  Roman  frontier;  others,  indefatigable  builders, 
erected  palaces  (Atf/r  or  DUr )  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert;  others  again  only  a  simple  shelter  for 
hunting  from,  one  of  the  favourite  recreations  of 
this  sojourn  in  spring.  In  these  bâdiyas  they  lived 
with  their  families  and  their  guards  (fAskar). 
Some  of  these  buildings  were  adorned  with  pre¬ 
cious  marbles,  sometimes  even  with  frescoes.  The 
ruins  visited  by  Dr.  A.  Musil  enable  us  to  fix 
the  site  of  several  bâdiyas  and  to  reconstruct  the 
whole  appearance  of  these  singular  spring  resi¬ 
dences,  peculiar  to  the  Omayyad  period. 

Bibliography :  Aghânl,  i.  19;  ii.  35—36. 
38,  108;  vi.  61;  vi.  112  —  113»  136;  viii.  183; 
HalSdhorl  (cd.  Ahlwardt),  p.  200;  Tabari  (cd. 
de  Goejc),  ii.  1783,  1793;  Ibn  cAbd  Rabbihi, 
*IkJ,  i.  293;  Ibn  Kotaiba,  c l  y  tin  (ed.  Urockcl- 
mann),  297;  A.  Musil,  A'ufeir  ^  Antra,  p.  151 — 
16  :  ;  H.  Lammcns,  La  BCtdia  et  la  Hira  sous 
les  Omaiyades,  in  the  Mil.  de  la  Faeult.  orient, 
de  Beyrouth,  iv.  91  —  1 12.  (II.  I.AMMKNS.) 
BÄDJ  (i\),  a  gift,  tax,  toll  etc. 

BÄDJADDÄ,  in  the  Arab  middle  ages,  a 
small  strungty  fortified  town  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  south  of  Ilarrln,  some  distance  east  of 
Balikh  situated,  on  the  road  to  Ha's  al-cAin,  with 
famous  gardens.  It  appears  at  the  present  day  to 
be  no  longer  in  existence.  The  Aramaic  name 
vj)  denotes  “house  of  fortune”;  cf.  perhaps, 

an  cAin-gaddä  =  “source  of  fortune”  in  the  Damas¬ 
cene  and  the  Gadda  of  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana 
in  Syria.  See  thereon  Noldcke  in  the  Zeitsehr,  d. 
Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Gesell  sc  h .,  xxix,  441. 

Bi hi i og rap  hy:  YäkOt,  MtPdJam  (ed.  Wils- 
tenfcld),  i.  453;  Belâdhort  (ed.  dc  Goeje),  p. 

1 74,  7 ?»  where  B&ijjaddft,  not  Bâdjuddâ  is  to  he 
read;  CL  le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern 
Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1905),  p.  105. 

(Streck.) 

at.-BAQJALÏ,  ai.-Hasan  it.  cAl!  b.  Warsand, 
founder  of  a  sect  among  the  Berbers  of  Morocco, 
whose  adherents  arc  called  Badjabya.  Al-BakrI 
states  that  he  appeared  there  before  Aba  cAbd 
Allah  al-Shi'f  [q.  v.]  came  to  lfrikiya  (l>efore 
280  =  893).  Al-Badjall  came  from  Nafta  (Nefta) 
and  found  many  adherents  among  the  BanQ  La- 
mîs.  His  teaching  agreed  with  that  of  the  Kawafid 
but  he  asserted  that  the  Imâmate  belonged  only 
to  the  descendants  of  al-IIasan.  So  al-Bakrf  and 
Ibn  Ilazm  state  in  opposition  to  Ibn  Hawkal  (ed. 
de  Goejc,  65),  who  says  that  he  was  a  Musawl 
i.  e.  he  recognised  the  Imamatc  of  Musa  b.  J[)jacfar, 
a  descendant  of  Husain.  The  Badjaliya  were  after¬ 
wards  conquered  and  exterminated  by  cAbd  Allàlr 
b.  Yftsln. 

B  i  b  l  i  og  rap  k  y  :  Ibn  Hazm,  Mi  la  l  wa  Ni  hat, 
iv.  183;  Bckri,  Description  de  T  Afrique  Sep¬ 
tentrionale  (cd.  de  Slane),  161;  Friedlandcr  in 
Journal  of  the  American  Orient.  Soe.,  xxix,  75. 
BÄ&JARMÄ,  or  IWpjarmak,  name  of  a 
district  cast  of  the  Tigris  between  the 
lower  Zfib  in  the  North  and  the  Jjjabal  Hamrln 
in  the  South  whose  chief  town  in  the  middle 
ages  was  Kerkük  (Syr.  Karkhit  dc  Belli  SlOkh). 
During  the  caliphate  it  formed  a  district  of  the 
province  of  Mosul  (cf.  Ibn  Khordâdbbch,  97,  7), 
Büdjarmä  is  an  Arabic  rendering  of  the  Aramaic 
Bëth  (Be)-Garmai  while  Bâdjarmak  goes  back  to 
some  Middle  Persian  form  of  the  name  of  the 
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district,  like  Garmakän,  The  Utter  word  comes 
from  the  Guruinu,  a  nomadic  people  mentioned  in 
cnneiform  inscriptions,  the  Tupufimoi  of  Ptolemy. 

Bibliography.  Bibl.  Geogr.  Arab .  (cd.  de 
Coeje),  35*  ti»  *79>  s5  945  Beladhorl 
(cd.  de  Goejc),  p.  265,  333;  Yfifcat,  Mtfÿatn 
(ed.  Wüstenfeîd),  i.  454;  G.  Hoffmann,  Aus» 
zûge  aus  syrischen  Akten  persischer  Märtyrer 
(Uipzig,  1880),  p.  44,  45,  253  et  seq.\  M. 
Streck,  Art.  Garamaioi  in  Pauly- Wissowa’s 
Realencykt.  tier  klass.  A  itertumswissensch . ,  s.  v. 
(where  further  references  arc  given). 

(Streck.) 

BAEJAWA.  [See  BEßjA.] 

BAßJAWR,  a  tract  of  hilly  country  on 
the  N.  W.  frontier  of  India  (estimated  area: 
5,000  sq.  m.;  estimated  population  100,000).  It 
U  occupied  by  several  Pathän  or  Afghan  tribes, 
who  recognise  the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  Khan 
of  Kawagai. 

Bibliography.  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India. 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BAQjlLA,  an  Arabian  tribe  of  Bedouins, 
which  occupied  the  central  part  of  the  SariU 
mountains  —  at  Ja’if  —  stretching  northwards 
from  South  Arabia  after  they  had  displaced  the 
tribe  originally  dwelling  there,  the  Banfl  Tha?ir. 
The  tribe  was  gradually  broken  up  through  feuds 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  the  quanels  of 
the  individual  clans  with  one  another  and  even 
in  pre-Muhammadan  times  had  been  for  the  most 
part  merged  in  other  Arab  tribes.  A  part  however 
survived  udder  the  old  name  and  was  celebrated 
in  the  Umaiyad  period  by  the  poet  Farazdak;. 

Bibliography:  F.  Wüstenfeld,  Register  zu 
den  genealogischen  Tabellen ,  p.  loi  et  seq.  ;  Ri  tab 
al-AgA3nl  (ed.  BQlâk),  xiii.  4—5;  O.  Blau,  Die 
Wanderungen  der  sabaeischen  Völkerstämme  im 
zweiten  Jahrh.y  in  the  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutschen 
Morgen!.  G  es  e  lischt  Vol.  xxii.  p.  667;  the  DU 
t van  of  FarazdnV  (cd.  Boucher  and  Hell),  N°.  82, 
*56,  279,  644.  (J.  II EM..) 

BADJIMZÄ  or  BagimzA,  a  village  north¬ 
east  of  Baghdad,  a  farsakh  from  Ba^ûbâ,  where 
the  caliph  al-Mu^taft  bi  amr  Allah  put  to  flight 
the  troops  of  the  Seldjük  Suliftn  Muhammad  11 
under  A  ip  Kush  Kun-i  Khar  in  $49  (1154). 

Bibliography \  Yakut,  Mildjam,  i.  497, 
706;  Ihn  al-Athir  (cd.  Tomberg),  xi.  129; 
Recueil  de  textes  relat.  à  T  hist,  fies  Seid  joue. y 
ii.  237  et  seq. 

BADJISRA,  a  township  in  cIr&V  (Baby¬ 
lonia)  according  to  Yakut  cast  (to  be  more  accu¬ 
rate  north-cast)  of  Baghdad,  6  parasangs  =  about 
21  miles  distant  from  Hulwfin.  According  to  Ibn 
tÇhordadhbch  and  Ibn  Serapions’s  more  exact 
description  it  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
great  Kâtül-Nahrawîn  canal  which  was  led  from 
the  Tigris  and  in  the  central  section  of  it,  the 
so-called  Nähr  TämarrU,  probably  very  near  where 
a  cross-canal  called  al-kj)&lis  left  the  Tftmarrä  to 
join  the  Tigris  at  Baradan  [q.  v.]  above  Baghdad. 
In  YfiVdt**  time  it  was  still  a  flourishing  populous 
place  with  many  date-groves  but  by  the  first  half 
of  the  viii.  (xiv.)  century  Bädjisrl  was  quite  deserted 
according  to  the  author  of  the  Mara  fid  and  at  the 
present  day  it  has  quite  disappeared.  The  Arab 
name  means  •place  at  the  bridge**  (R1$3  'jj)- 

Bibliography.  Ihn  Serapion  (cd.  G.  le 
Strange)  in  the  Journ.  of  the  Roy .  Asiat . 


Society ,  1895,  p.  19,  1.  It;  Bibl.  Geogr.  Arab • 
(ed.  de  Goeje)^  iii.  53,  1 15  ;  vi.  175;  Yäfcnt, 
Mu'djam  (ed.  Wttstenfeld),  1.  4J4;  MarUfid 
(ed.  Juynboll,  Leid.,  1850  et  seq.)y  I.  1 15; 
Quatremère,  Histoire  des  Mongols  de  la  Perse 
(Paris,  1836),  i.  279 — 280;  G.  le  Strange,  The 
Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge, 
1905),  p.  59.  (Streck.) 

BÄDJÜRÄN.  The  B&djBrBn  on  the  Perso* 
Turkish  frontier  (Wildyet  Mosul)  in  the  villages 
of  cOmar  Kfln,  Toprâkh  Ziykrct,  Tell  YackQb, 
Bashpltd  amongst  others.  According  to  P.  Ana- 
stase,  they  speak  a  mixed  dialect  and  have  pecu¬ 
liar  religious  observances  and  customs  like  the 
Shabak  and  the  SSrliya  [q.  v.]. 

Bibliography :  P.  Anastase  in  Mai&ri$y 
v.  580. 

BAgjURl  (or  BaiojürI,  IbrAiiIm  ibn  Muham¬ 
mad),  born  in  the  year  1198  (1783)  in  BädjQr, 
a  village  12  hours  journey  from  Cairo,  devoted 
himself  after  1212  (1797)  to  study  at  the  Azhar* 
mosque.  After  retiring  to  al-L>jfzc  during  the  French 
occupation  he  resumed  his  studies  in  Cairo  in  1216 
(1801).  Soon  afterwards  he  began  to  give  lectures 
in  the  Azhar  and  the  fame  of  his  learning  became 
so  great  that  hundreds  of  students  used  to  attend 
his  lectures.  He  •  was  undoubtedly  the  most  learned 
of  all  the  teachers  then  in  the  Azhar**  says  one  of 
his  pupils  (the  Shckh  al-Tan;5wl  in  his  autobio¬ 
graphy  :  Zeitschr.  für  die  Rumie  des  Morgen /.,  vii. 
(1850),  52,  58).  In  the  month  Shacb5n  of  the 
year  1263  (1847)  he  became  rector  which  office 
be  held  till  his  death  in  I)hu  *1-Kacda  1277  (June 
1861).  When  he  was  no  longer  able  in  his  latter 
years  (after  1275)  from  old  age  to  carry  out  the 
business  of  his  office  thoroughly  the  authorities  gave 
him  4  deputies  to  discharge  the  duties. 

His  many  works  in  the  field  of  the  scholastic 
learning  of  his  day  consist  almost  exclusively 
of  commentaries  and  glosses  whose  contents  are 
mainly  borrowed  from  the  writings  of  famous  older 
scholars.  The  best  known  are  the  following:  a.  on 
F  i  V  h  :  I.  Glosses  to  Ibn  KSsim*s  commentary  on 
Aba  §hudjäc  which  form  the  basis  of  Sachau*s 
Muhamm.  Recht  nach  schafiitischer  Lehre ,  Berlin, 
1897;  2.  Glosses  to  al-Sl]inshawri*s  commentary  on 
the  Ürdjüza  al-Rahblya  (cf.  J.  D.  Luciani,  Traité 
des  successions  musulmanes  ;  extrait  du  commentaire 
de  la  Rahbia  par  Chinchouri ,  de  la  glose  d  * el-Bad • 
jouri  et  d'autres  auteurs  arabes,  Paris,  1890);  — 
b.  on  K  a  1  ä  m  :  3.  Gl.  to  al-SanüsPs  comm.  on  his 
U  mm  ai- Il arä  hin  ;  4.  Gl.  to  Ibrâhîm  abLnkânl’s 
comro.  on  his  Ijjawharat  aUTawhld;  5.  Comm. 
to  the  work  entitled  Kifäyat  aRAwwäm  firnü 
jadjibu  ca  la  ih  im  min  c Ilm  a  U  Ra  la  m  by  his  teacher 
Fudäli;  —  c.  on  the  biography  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet:  9.  Gl.  to  al-TirmidhPs  SAamïï*ily  Gl.  to 
Ibn  Iladjar  al-HaitamPs  Mawlid;  8.  Gl.  to  Ibn 
Hishäm’s  comm,  to  Banal  Stfad;  9.  Gl.  to  Khalid 
al-Azharfs  comm,  on  the  Burda;  —  d.  on  Gram¬ 
mar,  Rhetoric  and  Logic;  10.  Gl.  to 
‘Amrllfs  edition  of  al-Sanhadji’s  Ajjrûmlya ;  IX. 
Gl.  to  Samarkand!**  Risala  fi  'l-Bayan  ;  12.  Gl. 
to  al-SanösPs  Mukhta^ar  fi  * UManfik ;  13.  Gl.  to 
al-Akhdarl’s  commentary  on  his  Sullam  fi  'l-Man- 
( ik .  —  A  complete  chronological  list  of  the  works 
of  Bädjürl  (which  have  almost  all  been  printed 
in  Egypt)  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  his  above 
mentioned  commentary  on  Ibn  Kftsim. 

Bibliography:  A.  von  Krcmer,  Ägypten 
(Leipzig,  1863),  ii.  322  et  seq.  ;  C.  Snouck  Hur- 
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gronje,  in  the  Zeit  se  hr .  der  Deutsch.  Morgen!. 

Gesellseh ^  liii  (1899),  144,  146 — 167,  703  et 

seq.  ;  C.  Brockelmann,  Gesck.  der  arab.  Litte - 

ratur ,  H.  487,  (Th.  W.  Juynboll.) 

BADR  (a.),  Full  moon.  A*  the  full  moon  is  the 
▼ery  essence  of  beauty  among  Orientals,  beautiful 
young  slaves  are  often  called  Badr,  and  Badr  is 
thus  a  common  name  not  however  limited  to  slaves. 
The  word  is  frequently  combined  with  Dauda  or 
Db r,  see  below. 

BADR,  also  called  Badr  Hunain,  a  small 
town  southwest  of  Medina,  a  short  night’s 
journey  distant  from  the  coast  situated  at  the 
union  of  the  rood  from  Medina  and  the  caravan 
route  from  Syria  to  Mecca.  The  houses  were,  when 
Burckhardt  visited  it,  built  partly  of  clay  and  partly 
of  stone  and  surrounded  by  a  wretched  mud  wall. 
The  inhabitants  were,  for  the  most  part,  Bcduins 
of  whom  many  however  had  only  their  booths  in 
the  town  while  they  spent  the  night  in  their  tents 
on  the  hills.  In  the  time  of  Muhammad,  Badr 
was  merely  a  watering-place  where  an  annual 
market  was  held.  This  small  place  first  attained 
historical  importance  by  the  battle  between  Mu¬ 
hammad's  followers  and  the  people  of  Mecca, 
which  took  place  here  on  the  1 7**»  or  1 9111  Rama¬ 
dan  of  the  second  year  of  the  Ilidjra.  For,  however 
unimportant  this  battle  brought  about  by  a  series 
of  accidents,  was  in  itself,  it  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  Prophet's  power  and  likewise  for  the 
further  propagation  of  Islam  and  rarely  did  the 
superior  ability  of  the  Prophet  show  itself  so 
clearly  as  on  this  occasion  when  he  was  able 
so  to  inspire  his  followers,  terrified  by  the  un¬ 
expected  meeting  with  the  Meccans,  that  they 
utterly  routed  their  opponents  who  were  superior 
in  numbers  —  according  to  Hamza’s  poem  there 
were  1000  Meccans  to  300  Muslims. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  picture  to  one’s  self  the 
progress  of  the  battle  with  the  aid  of  Burck- 
hardt's  account;  at  any  rate  the  description  of 
the  battle  which  was  given  him  on  the  spot 
throws  no  light  on  the  ancient  accounts.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Burckhardt,  Badr  lies  in  a  plain  which  is 
bounded  on  the  North  and  East  by  steep  moun¬ 
tains  and  in  the  South  by  rocky  hills  and  in  the 
West  by  dunes  of  shifting  sand.  In  the  eastern 
mountains  rises  a  stream  with  a  good  flow  of 
water  which,  confined  in  a  stone  canal,  waters 
extensive  date-palm  groves,  gardens  and  fields  on 
the  Southwest  of  the  town.  The  very  deep  sand 
makes  it  difficult  to  cross  the  western  hills  behind 
which  the  desert  plain  on  which  only  saltworts 
grow,  stretches  to  the  coast.  About  a  mile  south 
of  the  town  the  13  grave  mounds  of  the  Muslims 
who  fell  at  Badr  were  pointed  out  to  him.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Ibn  Ishäk  Muhammad  stood  with  his 
warriors  at  the  well  on  the  slope  nearest  Medina, 
the  Meccans  on  the  opposite  slope;  cf.  Sura  8,43: 
“When  you  were  encamped  on  the  nearer  side 
of  the  valley  and  they  on  the  farther  side  while 
al-Rukb  (the  escaping  caravan  not  the  hostile 
cavalry  or  even  as  Burckhardt  thought  a  reserve 
led  by  cAlt)  was  below  at  some  distance"  (on  the 
sea-shore).  A  sand-hill  al-cAl>ankal  between  which 
and  Badr  was  the  valley  of  Yalyal  concealed  the 
Meccans  from  the  eyes  of  the  Muslims.  According 
to  Wâkidî  Muhammad's  supporters  had  their  faces 
to  the  West  while  the  Meccans  facing  the  East 
had  the  sun  in  their  eyes.  The  battle  was  begun 
in  the  morning  by  the  Meccans  climbing  over  > 


al-cAkankal  into  the  valley  while  Muhammad  had 
forbidden  his  people  to  attack  till  he  gave  the 
signal.  According  to  this  the  site  of  the  battle 
ought  to  be  sought  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on 
the  eastern  border.  Here  the  wells  must  have 
been  which  the  Muslims  destroyed  except  the  one 
nearest  the  enemy,  beside  which  they  dug  a  reser¬ 
voir  and  erected  a  bower  of  leaves  for  the  prophet. 
Their  dead  enemies  were  thrown  into  one  of  the 
destroyed  wells. 

MukaddasI  mentions  Badr  as  a  small  town  situated 
towards  the  seashore  growing  excellent  dates;  there 
are  the  well  of  the  Prophet,  the  battlefield  and 
some  mosques  built  by  the  kings  of  Egypt.  A!- 
BakrI  says  it  is  merely  a  watering  place  with  two 
springs  at  which  bananas,  vines  and  palms  grow. 
The  distance  between  Badr  and  Medina  he  gives 
as  28  parasangs,  Mas'üdf  as  8  buruds  and  2  miles; 
the  distance  between  Badr  and  the  harbour  of  al- 
I_)jär  was  16  miles  according  to  al-Bakri,  a  night's 
journey  according  to  Yakut. 

B i bliography:  Burckhardt,  Reisen  in  Ara» 
bien  (1830),  p.  614 — 619;  Doughty,  Travels  in 
Arabia ,  p,  160;  Bckri,  Geogr.  Wörterbuch  (cd. 
Wüstcnfcld),  p.  141;  MukaddasI  ( Bibliotheca 
geogr.  arab.,  iii.),  82  et  seq.;  Mas'üdl,  (Biblio¬ 
theca  geogr.  arab.,  viii.),  237;  Yâ^üt,  Geogr. 
Wörterbuch  (ed.  Wüstenfeld),  i.  524  et  seq.  ;  Ibn 
Ilishäm  (ed.  Wüstenfeld),  p.  427  et  seq.  ;  W5l>idl 
(transi,  by  Wellhauscn),  p.  37 — 90;  Ibn  Sacdt 
(ed.  Sachau),  i.  2,  p.  6 — 18;  Tabari,  Annales  (ed. 
de  Goeje),  i.  1241  et  seq .  ;  Ya*|<abi,  Historiae 
(ed.  Houtsma),  ii.  45  et  seq.;  Cactani,  Annati 
dell  3 /slant ,  i.  472  et  seq.;  Buhl,  Orientalische 
Studien  (Festschrift  für  Nuldeke),  i.  7 — 13. 

(Fr.  Buhl.) 

BADR  (Pîr).  Besides  Khwädjä  Khidr,  Bengal 
believes  in  a  greater  animistic  power  in  the  |>crson 
of  Pfr  Badr  who  shares  with  the  former  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  waters.  His  spirit  is  invoked  by 
every  sailor  and  fisherman,  when  starting  on  a 
cruise  or  while  overtaken  by  a  squall  or  a  storm. 
All  Muhammadans  agree  that  he  resided  for  some 
time  at  Chittagong,  but  his  history  docs  not 
disclose  the  reason  why  the  attributes  of  a  water- 
god  were  conferred  on  him.  The  guardians  of  his 
shrine,  however,  say  that  about  five  hundred  years 
ago,  Plr  Badr  arrived  at  Cittngong  “floating  on 
a  rock”,  and  informed  the  inhabitants  that  he 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Akyäb  oq  that  novel 
craft  in  order  to  restore  human  sway  over  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chittagong  which  was  haunted 
and  molested  at  that  time  by  l>jinns  or  evil 
spirits.  The  modern  Darg&h  or  shrine  of  Plr 
Badr  stands  in  the  centre  of  Cittagong,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the  city.  Fakirs  . 
(mendicants)  are  its  custodians,  and  the  shrine 
with  its  rooms  for  pilgrims,  is  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  In  its  walls  are  niches  for  ten  oil-lamps, 
one  for  each,  which  are  lighted  every  evening 
and  burn  all  night.  Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
Bengal  visit  the  shrine  in  fulfilment  of  vows,  or 
to  obtain  the  blessing  and  intercession  of  the 
saint,  while  Hindu  fishermen  regard  him  with  as 
much  veneration  as  the  Muhammadans.  His 
(the  anniversary  of  his  death)  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  on  the  29’1'  of  Ramadan.  There  can,  how¬ 
ever,  be  little  doubt  that  Pir  Badr  was  no  other 
than  Badr  al-Din  Badr  al-cAlam,  for  many  years 
a  resident  of  Chittagong,  who  died  844  (1440),  and 
was  buried  in  Chotl  ÏJtargâh  (shrine)  at  Behar. 
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The  tuual  cry  with  which  they  invoke  the 
•eint9»  help  when  their  boats  happen  to  (all  in 
danger  Is  "Allah,  Nabl,  PtfnC  Plr,  Badr,  Badr, 
Badr"  (God,  the  Prophet,  the  Five  Saints,  Badr, 
Badr,  Badr),  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  Mu¬ 
hammadans  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  41  peopling 
the  waters  with  deathless  spirits",  holding  sway 
over  them,  from  the  ancient  Hindus. 

lit  bti ography:  Journ .  of  the  Asiat .  Sot. 
of  Bengal, ,  Part  1,  n".  3,  p.  302  (1873). 

(M.  I JlDAYKT  IIOSAIN.) 

BADR  B.  If ASANWAiii  AnC  Naljm  Näsir  al- 
DIn,  a  Kurdish  chief,  who  was  recognised 
after  the  death  of  his  father  in  369  (679-980)  by 
the  liQyid  cAdud  al-Dawla  as  ruler  of  Kurdistan. 
After  the  latter's  death  in  372  (983)  Badr  inclined 
towards  Fafehr-al-Dawla  and  thereby  came  into 
conflict  with  Sharaf  al-Dawla  the  son  of  cAdud 
al-Dawla.  In  the  struggle  he  was  victorious  over 
the  troo]>s  sent  against  him  under  Karategin  in 
377  (987)  and  brought  the  province  of  al-Ujibil 
under  his  sway.  lie  thereby  became  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Emirs  of  the  time  and  in  388 
(998)  received  from  the  Caliph  the  title  Nisir 
al-Din  wa  *1-Dawla.  In  his  old  age  about  the 
year  (400  (1009)  he  quarrelled  with  his  son  Ililal 
who  made  him  prisoner.  On  being  set  free  again 
he  was  able  to  gain  power  once  more  with  the 
help  of  the  BQyM  Bahft'  al-Dawla,  after  the  troops 
sent  to  his  assistance  under  Faillir  al-Mulk  had 
taken  his  son  prisoner.  Five  years  later  in  405 
(1014)  Badr  was  murdered  by  his  own  people. 
Bibliography :  Ihn  al-AÜffr  (cd.  Torn- 
l*crg),  viii.  494  el  seq.\  Ililftl  al-Snbl,  Kit  ab  al - 
IVtizarâ*  (cd.  Amcdroz),  473  et  seq . 

BADR  ai.-DAWLA,  Sui.aimân  h.  *Ann  al- 
DjahhAr  the  l'rtukid  governed  the  town  of 
Halali  for  his  uucle  Ugh  izl  and  remained  master 
of  it  after  the  latter's  death  in  516  (1122)  but 
had  to  retire  soon  after,  when  in  the  following 
year  he  ceded  Hisn  al-Atll&rib  to  the  Crusaders 
and  his  valiant  nephew  Balak  b.  Bahram  ad¬ 
vanced  against  Haleb  in  consequence.  When  in 
course  of  time  Zangi  became  lord  of  Haleb  his 
governor  Kutlugh  Alia  made  himself  so  hated  by 
the  inhabitants  that  they  again  called  on  Sulaimàn 
in  522  (1126).  Sulaiinin  thereupon  laid  siege  to 
Kutlugh  Abä  who  was  able  to  hold  out  in  the 
citadel  of  the  town  till  Zangi  sent  troops  to  his 
aid.  An  attempt  by  the  Crusatlers  to  take  the 
town  during  these  troubles  was  unsuccessful.  Zangi 
summoned  both  Kutlugh  Aba  and  Sulaiman  to  al- 
Mawsil  (Mosul)  and  reconciled  them  with  one  an¬ 
other  but  he  allowed  neither  of  them  to  return 
to  Haleb. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  al-Athir  (ed.  Torn- 
berg),  x.  418  el  seq . 

BADR  Af.-DlN,  a  title  of  honour  of  I.u’lu5  [q.v,]. 
BADR  al-PJAMALI,  a  Fiji  mid  comman¬ 
der-in-chief  and  vizier.  The  once  so  brilliant 
Katimid  kingdom  was  on  the  verge  of  its  down¬ 
fall  under  the  incapable  Caliph  Mustansir  (427 — 
487  =  1036  —  1094).  The  ScldjuV*  were  pressing  for¬ 
ward  into  Syria,  in  Egypt  the  Turkish  slave-guards 
were  fighting  with  the  negro-corps,  a  seven  years* 
famine  was  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  country, 
all  state  authority  had  disappeared  in  the  general 
struggle,  hunger  and  disease  carried  off  the  people, 
license  and  violence  destroyed  all  prosperity  and 
it  appeared  as  if  the  Fa^imid  kingdom  must  dis¬ 
appear  in  a  chaos  of  anarchism.  Then  on  the 


call  of  the  Caliph,  the  Syrian  general  Badr  al- 
QjamSlI  took  command  of  the  government  as  well 
as  of  the  army  and  with  great  though  brutal 
vigour  brought  order  into  affairs  again  and  indeed 
a  second  period  of  splendour  to  the  Fa{imid 
kingdom. 

Badr  was  an  Armenian  slave  of  the  Syrian 
Emir  PjamSl  al-Dawla  Ibn  cAmmOr,  whence  his 
name  al-l>jainJUl.  He  must  have  been  born  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  A.  H.  for  at  his 
death  in  487  (1094)  he  was  over  80  years  old. 
Even  before  he  became  vizier  he  had  made  a 
great  name  for  himself  in  Syria.  He  was  twice 
appointed  Governor  of  Damascus  but  fell  into 
difficulties  each  time  on  account  of  his  stringent 
measures  with  the  pampered  troops.  He  then 
became  commandcr-in-chief  of  cAkki  and  in  this 
capacity  had  to  fight  against  the  troops  of  Malik- 
ghih.  He  had  an  Armenian  bodyguard  for  himself 
and  the  soldiers  he  commanded  were  also  to  be 
relied  on.  He  took  them  with  him  on  being 
summoned  by  the  Caliph  in  466  (1073)  to  deliver 
him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  despotic  Turkish 
officials.  The  latter  never  suspected  the  reason  ot 
Badr's  coming  to  Egypt,  fell  into  the  trap  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  and  were  all  murdered  in  one  night. 
Badr  thereby  became  master  of  the  situation.  Now 
followed  his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief  or 
Amir  al-Pjuyüsh  (in  the  |>opular  language  Mir* 
gûfA)y  ns  chief  justice,  chief  preacher  and  vizier. 
The  most  popular  of  these  titles  was  the  first; 
the  ])jabal  al-pjuy Oshl  is  still  a  common  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  Mul;at{am  commanding  Cairo  on  the 
spur  of  w'hich  Badr  built  a  mosque,  a  Mashhad 
in  which  according  to  popular  belief  atthepreseot 
day  the  Sidl  l>juyUsJiI  lies  buried.  After  quieting 
the  capital  he  brought  about  order  to  the  cast 
then  to  the  west  of  the  Delta.  Alexandria  also 
had  to  be  taken  at  once.  The  task  of  conquering 
Upper  Egypt  was  also  difficult  as  the  Arab  tribes 
had  set  themselves  up  as  independent  there.  In 
Syria  he  was  not  so  fortunate.  Affairs  were  mis¬ 
managed  here,  and  Damascus  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Seldju^s  about  the  end  of  the  year  468 
(1076).  The  Ffi;imids  were  never  to  regain  it.  In 
the  following  year  the  victorious  Scldjuk  general 
Atslz  appeared  before  Cairo  itself  but  Badr  had 
time  to  collect  his  troops  and  drive  back  the 
Seldjuks.  In  spite  of  repeated  attempts  in  the 
years  471  (1078-1079),  478  (1085-1086),  482 
(1089-1090)  he  was  not  successful  in  regaining 
Damascus  and  Syria  and  at  his  death  only  a  few 
towns  in  the  South  of  Syria  were  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Fitimids.  His  strength  in  Syria 
was  weakened  by  unrest  constantly  breaking  out 
in  Egypt,  inspired  by  one  of  his  sons. 

Of  his  activity  as  a  governor  we  know  little 
but  it  is  praised  on  all  sides.  Under  his  rule  the 
annual  revenue  of  Egypt  from  taxation  w'as  in¬ 
creased  from  aliout  2  to  about  3  million  dinars. 
These  large  receipts  enabled  him  to  put  into 
practice  the  lessons  learned  from  the  SeldjQfe 
invasion.  Cairo  was  invested  by  him  with  its 
second  wall  and  the  three  strong  city  gates  which 
arc  admired  to  this  day,  the  Bib  Zawila  (Zuwaila), 
the  Bib  al-Nasr  and  the  Bib  al-Fuinh,  were  built. 
In  Rabfc  I  487  (March — April  1094)  Badr's  active 
and  successful  career  came  to  its  close  after  he 
had  arranged  that  his  son  al-Afdal  Sjiihinshih 
[q.  v.l  should  succeed  him  in  all  his  offices.  The 
Caliph  Mustansir  who  had  then  been  reigning  for 
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full  60  yean  was  to  follow  him  in  death  a  few 
months  later. 

Bibliography :  Maferlzl,  Kki(a I.  3S0  et 
seq\  Ibn  Khaldun,  c/3ar,  It.  64;  I  bn  al-Atfiir, 
Kamil ,  19,  40,  60,  68  et  seq.  ;  1 5 1  et  seq.  ;  160 
et  seq.  ;  Max  van  Berchcm,  Corpus  Inscript . 

l' Egypte.  N*.  11,  32,  33,  36—39;  5 «6, 
518  and  the  bibliography  cited  there;  F.  W’Ustcn- 
feld,  Geschichte  der  Eatimiden-Chalifen ,  p.  264 
et  seq.\  St.  I.anc-Poole,  History  of  Egypt ,  p.  1 50 
et  seq.  ;  Marcel,  Histoire  de  l'Egypte ,  period  of 
Mustansir;  Quatremèrc,  Mémoires  sur  f  Egypte, 
il.  v.  Index.  (C.  H.  Becker.) 

BÄDÜRAYÄ,  a  district  southwest  of 
Baghdfid,  the  land  south  of  the  Nahr  Sarät,  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates  canal  Nahr  ‘Isä  [q.  v.]. 
The  Sarät  separates  it  from  the  Katrabbul  district  ; 
the  southern  part  of  the  western  half  of  Baghdad 
(the  so-called  town  of  al-MansUr)  as  well  as  the 
suburb  of  Karkh  were  situated  within  the  bounds 
of  the  district  ofBädürayä;  the  latter  formed,  like 
the  district  of  Katrabbul,  a  subdivision  of  the 
circle  of  Astän  al-cAlI. 

Bibliography:  B'tbl.  Gcogr.  Arab.  (cd. 
de  Goeje),  iii.  1 19,  120;  vi.  7,  9,  235,  237; 
Belädhorl  (ed.  de  Goeje),  p.  250,  254,  265;  Yit- 
kGt,  Mifdjam  (cd.  Wiistenfeld),  i.  460;  Streck, 
Babylonien  nach  den  arab.  Gcogr.  (1900),  i.  16, 
19,  25  ;  G.  le  Strange,  Baghdad  during  the 
Abbasid  Caliphate  (1900),  p.  50 — 51,  315;  the 
same,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate 
(1905)7  p.  31,  66,  67,  80,  82.  (Streck.) 
BÄDÜSEPÄN  (l’Äpipisi'ÄN),  founder  of  a 
dynasty  in  Ruyän,  Kostcmdär,  Nur  and  Kudjur, 
cf.  the  art.  dähCya. 

BAGGÄRA,  Arab  tribes  in  the  Eastern 
Sudan.  By  the  Baggära  (i.  c.  Bokhara ,  cattle- 
herds)  arc  meant  the  cattle-rearing  Arab  or  Ara- 
bicised  nomad  or  semi-nomad  tribes  of  the  Eastern 
Sudan,  who  have  received  their  name  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  Abbâla  i.  e.  the  camel-breeding 
Arab  tribes  of  these  lands.  The  distinction  is  not 
absolute  for  the  Bakkära  also  have  camels  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  keeping  of  cattle  seems  to  begin 
south  of  the  sub-tropical  border.  Various  Bakkära 
tribes,  c.  g.  the  Rizekät,  have  northern  relatives  of 
the  same  name  who  rear  camels  exclusively.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  is  also  connected  with  climatic 
conditions.  The  Arabs  in  their  slow  advance 
southward  took  up  cattle-breeding  gradually;  they 
did  not  import  the  cattle,  although  they  all  claim 
to  originate  from  Yemen,  and  cattle-breeding  was 
in  vogue  there.  The  cattle  of  these  tribes  arc  the 
humped  cattle  found  throughout  Central  Africa. 
The  name  Bakkära  is  limited  to  the  cattle-rearing 
Arab  tribes  of  Wadä’i ,  Darfür  and  Kordofan; 
the  Arab  Schoa  of  Bornu  who  also  keep  cattle 
arc  not  so-named. 

The  most  reliable  accounts  of  the  numerous 
Bakkära  tribes  arc  due  to  Nachtigal.  He  mentions 
the  following  chief  groups  in  Wad.Vi:  Salämät, 
Missirija,  Auläd  Raschid,  !>schacädina,  Chozzâm, 
Schurafä,  Heimat,  Deqena,  Schiggerät,  Tordschem, 
Kôlûmat,  Bant  Hasan,  Zabalat,  Mahadi,  Zanàtît, 
Mcdschânin,  Korôbàt,  and  the  Isirrc.  Nachtigal 
has  collected  valuable  material  on  their  relation¬ 
ships,  their  settlements,  their  organisation  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wada’i  and  their  customs.  We  also 
owe  to  the  same  traveller  almost  all  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Bakkära  between  \Vadâ5i  and  the 
Nile.  The  most  important  tribe  in  this  district  is 


the  RiztVät  to  whom  belong  the  Mohortja,  the 
MahSmld  and  the  Nawä’ibe,  also  two  important 
subdivisions  of  the  Heiraftt,  the  Ta'aisha  and  the 
Habanija  and  the  Tordsliem  and  BanI  Holba,  the 
Tacàliba  and  the  Bedrija:  the  low  caste  tribe  of 
the  Hamr  —  generally  called  Bakkära  al-Homr  on 
maps  —  also  belongs  to  them. 

Almost  all  the  above-mentioned  tribes  can  be 
shown  to  be  of  common  origin  and  that  of  the 
others  may  be  presumed.  Kampflmcyer  has  set 
out  their  genealogical  table  which  converges  in 
the  I_)juhaina;  each  stage  of  the  gradual  immigra¬ 
tion  of  the  Hjuhaina  into  the  Sudan  from  Egypt 
can  be  shown.  From  the  beginning  of  the  viii. 
(xiv.)  century  they  can  be  traced  in  Nubia.  Later 
they  were  engaged  in  founding  petty  states  in 
the  Södän  and  in  more  modern  times  have  been 
allied  with  the  slave-traders.  On  the  foundation 
of  the  Mahdi’s  kingdom  in  Khartum  they  were 
settled  in  many  places.  Even  under  the  Mahdf  a 
bulwark  of  his  power,  under  the  Caliph  cAbd 
Allah  who  as  a  IVäi^b»  was  himself  descended 
from  the  Bakkära,  they  became  the  prepondcring 
factor  in  the  SQdan  but  finally  by  the  many  wars 
and  the  Anglo-F.gyptian  conquest  they  were  much 
reduced  in  numbers. 

Schwcinfurth  thus  describes  their  physical  fea¬ 
tures.  “Fine,  light  brown  bronze  figures  of  slim, 
sinewy  build  and  countenances  of  faultless  regu¬ 
larity.  The  profile  in  all  showed  the  full  right 
angle,  the  form  of  the  nose  not  at  all  aquiline, 
but  more  rounded  and  elegant,  gave  the  more 
youthful  faces  a  goodhumoured  almost  feminine 
character,  an  expression  which  was  farther  in¬ 
creased  by  the  symmetrical  rounding  of  the  high 
brow.  They  all  wore  their  long  hair  in  thin  pleats 
running  close  together  along  the  crown  of  the 
head  and  falling  down  to  the  neck’*.  It  is  the 
Rizckat  whom  Schweinfurth  here  describes.  All 
these  tribes  according  to  their  mixture  with  negro 
blood  show  sometimes  a  more  Hamito-Semitic, 
sometimes  more  Nigritic  type. 

Bibliography'.  G.  Nachtigal,  Sahara  und 
Sudan  (Leipzig,  1889),  iii.  p.  206  et  seq.\  453 
et  seq.  ;  G.  Schwcinfurth,  Im  Herzen  von  Afrika 
(Leipzig,  1878),  419  et  seq.  ;  Kampffmeycr,  Mate¬ 
rialien  zum  Studium  der  arabischen  Beduinen - 
dialekte  Inner-af rikas  ( Milt .  Sem.  f.  Orient . 
Sprachen ,  Berlin,  1899,  ii.  Westas.  Studien),  p. 
143  et  seq.  (p.  170);  C.  H.  Becker,  Zur  Ge¬ 
schichte  des  östlichen  Sudan  ÇDer  Islam ,  i.  1910), 
p.  155  et  seq.  ;  Slatin  Pasha,  Eire  and  Sicord 
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(C.  II.  Becker.) 

BÂGH  (p.),  “garde  n”.  Bägh-i  zaghan1  “crow- 
garden1’  is  a  district  in  Herät;  we  know  a  bâgh-i 
lâ/czâr  (“Tulipgarden”)  at  Tchcrän  and  at  ‘Shiräx 
the  gardens  bägh-i  tsaw ,  bägh-i  shaikh ,  bägh-i 
takkt .  A  garden  divided  into  four  by  two  alleys 
crossing  one  another  is  called  lahar-ba gh.  Bägh-i 
siyTi’veshTWy  bagh-i  fhjrin,  bagh-i  shahryär ,  bagh-i 
ar da sh)r  arc  musical  melodies.  In  Turkish  the 
word  has  taken  the  meaning  of  vineyard. 

B  i  bliograp  h  y  :  A.  de  Bibcrstein  Kazi- 
mirski,  Menou  ich  eh  /ï,  Paris,  1887,  p.  29 1,  p. 
309,  n.  3;  p.  350,  n.  4  et  5;  Edw.  G.  Browne, 

A  Year  Amongst  the  Persians ,  p.  95,  272,  279. 

(Cl..  Hu  ART.) 

al-BAQHAWI,  AnU  Muhammad  al-Hcsain  b. 
Mas'üd  b.  Muhammad  al-Farra\  Arab  author, 
Shifi^te  Fakih,  an  authority  on  tradition  and  inter- 
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prêter  of  the  Kortüi,  also  called  Mui/Yl  VSunna 
and  Kukn  al-I>In,  a  native  of  Bach  or  Bagh*hHr 
in  KborOsln  (YftVat,  i.  695).  In  Marw  al-RQdh 
he  studied  with  the  KfidI  Aba  ‘All  al-IIusain  b. 
Muhammad  b.  Aijmad  al-Marwarrüdhî  and  did 
not  leave  this  his  second  home  again  and  died 
there  over,  eighty  years  of  age,  in  the  month  of 
^hawwSl  516  =  Dec.  1122,  according  to  others  in 
£haww5l  5ior=Fcbr.  my.  Besides  a  collection 
of  Fatwas,  which  has  not  been  preserved  to  us, 
in  which  he  also  noted  the  opinions  of  his  teacher 
he  wrote  the  legal  compendium  al-  Tahdhtb  fi 
%t*Furu~  (v.  Fihrist  at- A  «  tu  bk  ha  ne  al-fcjiutnvïyc, 
iii.  212).  His  commentary  on  the  Korean  AA/S7- 
lim  al-Tanzll^  lith.  in  Persia  (place  and  date  not 
stated),  4  vols;  printed  Bombay,  1 309  (1891), 
2  vols,  fui.,  enjoyed  a  greater  popularity.  He  com¬ 
piled  a  very  complete  collection  of  traditions  en¬ 
titled  Shark  al-Sunna  (cf.  Ahlwardt,  Verzeichnis  der 
arab .  //;;.  der  Kgl.  Bibliothek  zu  Berlin ,  N°. 
1295-1296).  His  fame  in  the  Muhammadan  world 
however  rests  chiefly  on  his  collection  of  tradi¬ 
tions  compiled  from  the  seven  fundamental  works, 
the  Mafâblh  al-Sunna  in  which  the  traditions  are 
divided  in  each  chapter  after  a  regular  plan  into 
sound  (fahilt)  from  Bokharl  and  Muslim,  excellent, 
(hasan)  from  the  Sunnn  and  quite  unsound 
(xharib  and  dolif\  printed  Cairo  1294  (1877),  2 
vols.  1318  (1900).  A  new  edition  of  this  work, 
the  Mifhktit  al-Ma\7tb]h  of  Muhammad  h.  ‘  Abd.dltlh 
al-Khnt  lb  al-Tibrlz!  completed  in  the  year  737  (1336) 
Is  still  very  popular  on  account  of  its  fullness 
and  practical  arrangement;  it  provides  the  Mus¬ 
lim,  particularly  the  half-educated  with  all  the 
other  older  collections,  avoids  all  the  wearisome 
pomp  of  the  Isnäd  and  is  written  with  a  view  to 
edification  rather  than  learned  pedantry  (cf.  I. 
Goldziher,  Mu  hammed.  Studien ,  ii.  270,  27 1).  The 
work  has  been  several  times  printed  in  l)clhi, 
Bombay,  Calcutta  and  in  Kasan  in  1909,  litho¬ 
graphed  St.  .Petersburg,  1898-1899,  2  vol.  transi, 
into  English  by  A.  N.  Matthews,  Calcutta,  1809. 
The  author  himself  wrote  a  Kitab  Als  mît  al- Mish¬ 
ka  t  on  it  which  he  completed  on  the  Kndjab  20, 
740=22  Jan.  1340,  v.  Nicholson  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Foy.  As.  Soe .,  1899,  p.  910.  A  commen¬ 
tary  thereon  was  written,  amongst  others,  by  ibn 
Hadjar  al-IIaithaml,  died  974  (1566),  printed 
Cairo  1 309  (1891),  in  5  vols.;  a  Pcrs.  commentary 
by  cAbd  al-Hakk  al-Dihlawl,  died^  1052  (1642), 
has  been  printed  in  Calcutta  and  Chinsura  1251 — 

1*59  (1835— 1843)- 

Bibliography.  Ibn  KhallikSn  (BQläk,  1299), 
N*.  177  =  Wüsten  fehl,  184;  Subkl,  fabakât  al- 
Shlffiya  (Cairo,  1324),  iv.  214— 217;  Suyn^I, 
Jabakat  aAJ/uffu^  xv,  30;  id.,  fabakîtt  aL 
Mufassirln  (ed.  Meursingc),  p.  12,  N°.  35; 
Brockclmann,  Geseh.  der  arab .  Lit .  i,  363. 

(C.  Bkockf.i.mann.) 
BAÇHBÜR.  [See  faç.hfOr.] 

BÂCüCE  SARAI  (Turkish  «Garden  palace") 
Russian  Bachtisirai,  a  Tatar  town  on  the  Crimean 
peninsula  in  the  district  of  Taurus  20  miles  from 
Simferopol,  the  capital  of  the  district  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  sea  shore.  The  town 
lies  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Cirik-Su,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pallas  “Dschuruk  Su”  =  stinking  water; 
the  ravine  of  Salatfk  runs  in  an  easterly  direction 
to  the  mountain  fortress  now  called  Cufut-Kalca 
(“the  fort  of  the  Jews”),  the  oldest  settlement  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bäghte  Saräi.  This  was  the 


chief  settlement  of  the  Jews  (Karaeans)  In  the 
Crimea  during  the  Tatar  rule.  Among  the  Karae¬ 
ans  themselves  the  old  nome  Kir^-yer  survived 
into  the  xix,h  century.  The  fortress  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  by  Abu  TFida5,  Géographie  (ed.  Reinaud 
p.  214)  as  an  abode  of  the  Alans  (As);  the  name 
is  vocalised  “Kirfcri”  by  Abu  'l-Fidä*  but  the 
meaning  (forty  men)  which  he  himself  gives  im¬ 
plies  the  pronunciation  Kirfc-er.  The  name  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  others  as  IJirfc-or  (forty  graves)  but 
on  the  coins  only  the  reading  Kirfc-yer  (forty 
places)  is  found.  As  Smirnow  surmises,  the  name 
is  a  Turkish  popular  etymology  from  the  Greek 
K*AA tâxp*.  Hädjdjl-Giräy,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Giräy  placed  his  capital  at  Kirfcyer  about 
the  year  858=1454  (the  first  coins  struck  at 
KirVycr  are  of  this  year):  his  grave  is  in  the  Sa- 
lacik  ravine.  The  oldest  settlement  (now  called 
Kski-Yurt)  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Cirik-Su  about 
*/3  mile  west  of  the  modern  town  ;  there  arc  the 
graves  of  most  of  the  Khans  of  the  x  (xvi)  cen¬ 
tury.  I.atcr  the  palace  from  which  Bughce  Saräi 
has  taken  its  name  gradually  became  the  centre 
of  the  town  and  Kirk-ycr  as  well  as  Eski-yurt 
became  dc]>opulatcd.  The  palace  according  to  an 
Arabic  inscription  on  the  principal  gateway  was 
built  by  Manglï  Giräy  in  the  year  909  (1503- 
1504).  In  opposition  to  Kirfc-ycr,  Baghce  Sarai  has 
always  liecn  an  open  town;  even  the  palace  was 
not  surrounded  by  fortifications.  The  Polish  am¬ 
bassador  lironiewskl  (1578)  describes  BaghCc  Sarfti 
as  a  small  town  with  the  stone  palace  of  the 
KhSns  and  a  stone  mosque  said  to  have  been  built 
from  the  ruins  of  Christian  buildings.  Another 
small  town  Salacik  (apparently  in  the  ravine  of 
this  name)  adjoined  Bäglice  Saräi;  a  Muhamma¬ 
dan  monastery  (apparently  a  Khânegûh  of  Der¬ 
vishes)  was  likewise  built  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Greek  buildings.  In  the  x  (xvi)  century  the  town 
is  called  Kirk-yer  only  on  coins,  the  name  BaghCe- 
Sarai  appears  first  in  the  xi  (xvii);  after  the  time 
of  Isläin  Giräy  III  (1644 — 1654)  BaghCe  Sarai  was 
the  only  mint  in  the  Crimea. 

On  the  28*b  (17*11)  June  1736  Iläghtc  Saräi  was 
taken  by  the  Russians  under  Miinnich,  plundered 
and  partly  burned;  a  quarter  of  the  town  includ¬ 
ing  the  palace,  the  principal  mosque  and  the  li¬ 
brary  founded  by  Selim  Giräy  I  (reigned  four 
times  1671 — 1678,  1684 — 1691,  1692—1699  and 
1702 — 1704)  as  well  as  the  Jesuit  mission  and 
its  library  were  destroyed.  The  town  then  consisted 
of  about  2000  houses  of  which  about  a  third  be¬ 
longed  to  Greek  Christians,  who  had  their  own 
church  there.  Under  Salämat-Giräy  II  (1740 — 
1743)  the  destroyed  part  was  rebuilt  again  in 
part;  in  the  year  1x53  (1740-1741)  a  mosque 
was  built  opposite  the  palace;  books  were  sent 
by  Sultan  Mahintld  1  from  Constantinople  for  its 
library;  in  the  palace  itself  the  Khän  had  a  new 
hall  of  audience  built  in  the  year  1156  (1743). 
N.  E.  Klcemann,  who  visited  Baghce-Sarai  in  1769, 
mentions,  besides  the  palace  and  the  mosque,  the 
mint  of  the  Khän,  (to  the  right  of  the  palace) 
and  the  residence  of  the  French  Consul  w'hich 
was  the  best  in  town  after  the  palace.  The  houses 
did  not  form  continous  streets  but  stood  at  some 
distance  from  one  another  on  which  account  the 
town  occupied  a  greater  area  than  was  necessary, 
considering  the  population. 

After  the  Crimea  had  been  incorporated  in  Russia 
in  1783  Potemkin  had  the  palace  restored  in 
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I7«4  tor  the  visit  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
According  to  Pallas  the  town  then  contained  31 
stone  mosques,  1  Greek  and  f  Armenian  Church, 
2  synagogues,  2  baths,  16  Khfins,  1566  dwelling- 
houses,  3166  male  and  2610  female  inhabitants. 
The  Russian  Government  afterwards  had  the  pa¬ 
lace  restored  in  its  ancient  splendour  as  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  Oriental  architecture.  As  none  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Khans  of  the  Golden  Horde  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  the  palace  of  Bäghce  Sarai 
is  the  only  memorial  of  this  art  in  South  Russia, 
and  is  famed  as  the  “Tatar  Alhambra”.  In  Rus¬ 
sian  poetry  the  palace  is  well  known  from  Puschin’s 
poem  “The  Fountain  of  Bäghtc  Saräi”.  The  ar¬ 
chives  of  Baghce-Sarâi,  discovered  by  Prof.  Smir- 
now  in  Simferopol  and  now  included  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Library  in  St.  Petersburg,  (124  bound  vo¬ 
lumes  —  all  that  escaped  destruction  in  1736)  con¬ 
tain  many  important  records;  this  material  has  not 
yet  been  used  to  the  best  advantage  by  historians. 

At  the  present  day  Bäghce  Sarâi  is  an  important 
centre  of  Tatar  industry  and  Tatar  literary  activity. 
The  influential  journal  “Tardjuman”  (Tatar  and  Rus¬ 
sian)  is  there  published  by  Ismäil  Mirzä  Gasprinski; 
a  large  number  of  Tatar  books  arc  printed  annually 
at  the  printing  establishment  founded  by  him. 

Bibliography'.  1  looks  of  Travel:  I.  Bro- 
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Obste siva  Jstorii  i  Drevnostei ,  vi.  333  et  seq.\ 
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complete  work  on  the  history  of  the  Giräy  is  W. 
Smirnow,  Krimskoje  chanstvo  (St.  Petersburg, 
1887:  till  the  xviii1*1  century,  and  Odessa,  1889: 
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Girei  (Moscow,  1 905).  Cf.  also  W.  If.  Valentine, 
Modern  Coins  of  the  Muhammcdans{  Lond.,  191 1), 
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BAGHDÄD,  the  name  of  the  largest  town 

in  the  modern  cIräk  (Babylonia):  once  the 
brilliant  residence  of  the  ‘Abbasids  and  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  Muhammadan  world  and  now  the 
chief  town  of  a  wiläyet  of  the  same  name  (formerly 
a  paghalik);  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Tigris 
in  390  19  N.  Lat.  and  440  44  E.  L. 

a .  History. 

The  name  Baghdad,  usually  now  pronounced 
Bughdâd,  is  undoubtedly  Iranian  and  means  “given 


by  God,  the  gift  of  God”.  In  the  middle  ages  a 
number  of  variations  of  this  name  were  in  use  of 
which  the  most  frequent  was  Baghd&n;  cf.  M. 
Streck,  Babylonien ,  i.  49  and  de  Goeje,  Jour». 
Asiat.,  Ser.  x.  Vol.  3  (1904),  p.  159.  This  pre- 
Muhammadan  name  was  always  the  one  preferred 
by  the  people,  while  the  name  Madlnat  al- 
Saläm,  also  I)är  al-Salâm,  i.  c.  “Town  of 
peace  (or  welfare)”  whence  the  Greek  EiptfvàToAsç, 
given  by  the  Caliph  al-Mansür  to  his  new  creation, 
appears  to  be  limited  as  a  rule  to  the  official  style 
(therefore  it  appears  on  the  coins  also).  The  views 
of  Arab  scholars  on  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
this  second  name  arc  very  much  at  variance.  Al- 
MannQr  problably  chose  it  as  a  good  omen  for  his 
new  residence. 

At  the  same  time  a  reference  to  Paradise  was 
no  doubt  intended  (cf.  the  article  dâr  àî.-salâm), 
since  Baghdad  thus  becomes  one  of  the  four  places 
(the  other  three  arc  I'bulla,  the  Ghnta  at  Damascus 
and  the  valley  of  Bawwfm  in  Persia),  which 
the  Mu'dims  describe  as  “paradise  of  the  world” 

( djannat  a l -or dé).  The  Persians  at  any  rate  have 
taken  Madinat  or  Dar  al-Salâm  in  this  meaning, 
as  their  rendering  of  it  by  Hihisht-äh.ldf}  =  “place 
(lit.  foundation)  of  paradise”  shows.  This  appellation 
is  chiefly  used  by  them  in  poetic  language,  as  it 
aKo  is  by  the  'lurks  who  have  copied  it  from 
them.  Baghdad  was  also  occasionally  called  al- 
Mansitriya  after  its  founder.  A  further,  not  quite 
clear  designation  of  the  town  was  al-Zawrä\  “the 
winding,  or  deviation”,  probably  an  Arabiciscd 
form  of  an  old  Iranian  word  to  which  a  popular 
etymology  has  given  a  new  meaning;  on  the 
various  explanations  of  this  name  see  Le  Strange, 
Baghdad,  p.  II  ;  Streck,  Babylonien,  i.  50;  Salmon, 
Hist .  d'al-Kha/ib  al-Baghdà  h,  p.  94*;  P.  Schwarz, 
Die  cAbbäsiden- Residenz  Sâmar râ  (Leipsig,  1 909), 
p.  38  et  seq. 

Baghdad  is  very  often  confounded  with  Babylon 
by  European  travellers  in  the  middle  ages  and 
sometimes  also  with  Solcucia  and  Ctesiphon  and 
appears  in  their  accounts  as  Babel,  Babclloma  etc. 
The  erroneous  application  of  the  latter  name  to 
Baghdad  is  likewise  common  in  the  Talmudic- 
cxegetic  literature  of  the  Babylonian  Gconim  (in 
the  cAbbâsid  period)  as  well  as  in  the  later  Jewish 
authors.  Pietro  della  Valle,  who  was  in  Baghdad 
from  1616  to  1617,  was  the  first  to  refute  this 
error,  widely  spread  in  his  time.*  Down  to  the 
seventeenth  century  the  name  Baghdad  was  gene¬ 
rally  known  in  the  West  in  the  corrupted  form 
Baldach  (Baldacco). 

It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  settlement,  on 
what  was  later  to  become  the  scat  of  the  caliphate, 
quite  early  in  antiquity.  H.  Rawlinson  in  1846, 
J.  Oppcrt  in  1853  and  Pognon  and  Harper  in 
1889  found  bricks  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Ncbucchadnezar  II,  which  came  from  a  quay  on 
the  w’est  bank  ot  the  Tigris,  still  partly  visible 
at  the  present  day;  cf.  H.  Rawlinson  in  the 
Rncycl.  Britannica  (s.  v.  Baghdad),  vol.  ii.  234  a 
and  in  G.  Rawlinson,  Herodotus  (London,  1852), 
i.  513;  J.  Oppcrt,  J\xpcd.  seien tif.,  i.  92;  Harper 
in  The  Academy,  1880,  N°.  877,  p.  1 39.  There 
are  the  remains  of  a  building,  similar  to  this 
quay,  somewhat  belowf  the  present  town  near  the 
Hirr  Canal.  That  the  name  Baghdad  appears  on 
cuneiform  inscriptions  (under  the  form  Bagdadu) 
must  still  be  regarded  as  improbable,  as  the 
doubtful  place-name  which  first  appears  on  a 
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boiadar/HtoM  {kmdurru)  of  the  Babylonian  King 
Merodachbaladan  1  (1194 — 1 182  B.  C)  (»ee  Scheiß 
Dêlêg.  en  Terse ,  vl  1905,  p.  31  et  seq .)  may  al*o 
be  read  tfudadu  (on  this  point  see  Streck,  Mitt . 
tier  Tarderas.  Ges.,  xi.  227);  besides,  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  a  name  which  is  certainly  Iranian 
goes  back  to  so  great  an  antiquity.  Its  mention 
in  the  Thomudan  inscription,  Euting  n°.  565, 
suggested  by  Littmann  (Mitt,  der  Vorderes s.  Ges., 
iv.  28)  appears  doubtful  also.  On  the  other  hand 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  two  references 
in  the  Talmud  to  pre-Muhammadan  Baghdad  (as 
nom.  relat.  HNrVUD)*  Cf.  A.  Berliner,  licit r.  t. 
Geogr.  u.  Fthnogr.  Babyloniens  itn  Talmud  u. 
Midrash  (Berlin,  1883),  p.  25.  On  its  probable 
mention  in  a  Pahlavi  text  (as  Bakdat)  see  Blochet 
in  Recueil  de  Travaux ,  xvii.  p.  170. 

According  to  the  Ptolemaic  chart,  0iAhf  (Ptol. 
vi.  l)  is  on  the  site  of  Baghdad.  The  Drrix^  of 
Xenophon  (Anabasis,  4,  13)  must  have  been  just 
adjoining  the  latter  town;  cf.  R.  Kiepert  in  II. 
and  K.  Kiepert,  Formae  orbis  antiqui,  Heft  v. 
(1910)  p.  6. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  recognise  in  the 
modern  Kski  (=s  Turk.  «01d”)-Baghdad  [q.  v.] 
a!»ovc  Säinarrä  a  predecessor  of  the  modern 
Baghdad,  of  the  same  name;  this  name  which 
has  only  arisen  in  quite  modern  times,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  custom,  of  which  other  examples 
e.  g.  Kski-Mosul  may  be  quoted,  of  naming  ruins 
after  important  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
name  Baghdad  is  borne  by  only  one  other  place 
in  the  East,  Tcll-Baghdad  south-east  of  Urfa- 
Edessa  (somewhat  below  the  37°  n.  lat.);  see 
Sachau,  Reise  in  Syr.  u.  Mesop .,  p.  216. 

The  Arab  authors  are  also  quite  explicit  that 
al-MansGr's  foundation  must  not  be  considered  as 
the  entirely  new  settlement  of  a  hitherto  un¬ 
inhabited  district.  They  mention  a  whole  list  of 
pre-Muhammadan  places  which  had  gradually 
arisen  in  the  area  afterwards  filled  by  the  cAb- 
bisid  capital.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
Baghdad,  a  village  of  Christians  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  belonging  to  the  district  of  BSdO- 
ray&  [q.  v.),  which,  probably  including  the  site 
of  the  socalled  ‘Round  Town*  of  al-Mansîir,  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  capital,  gave  the  latter  its 
popular  name.  The  majority  of  the  more  ancient 
settlements,  chiefly  occupied  by  Aramaic  Christians, 
are  to  be  sought  for  on  the  southern  half  of  the 
later  west  side  (of  the  town  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Tigris)  within  the  great  market  quarter,  the 
Karkh  and  its  eastern  and  western  vicinity.  The 
following  ore  mentioned  as  villages  of  SSsSnian 
origin  here:  Bays war I  (or  Banawari),  Sal, 
Sbarwänlya,  SQnfiyft  (the  later  “Old  Town”, 
aMaflkd),  Wardfinlya,  Warthal  or  Warthala. 
The  Karkh  itself  (=r  Aram,  karkha  =  “town”) 
takes  its  name  from  an  earlier  village  here  which 
tbe  Slslnian  King  £bapur  II  (309 — 379  A.  D.) 
is  said  to  have  built.  In  pre-cAbbastd  times,  the 
small  town  of  BarSlhS  some  distance  north-west 
of  Karkh  was  independent  but  in  course  of  time 
it  was  practically  swallowed  up  by  the  expansion 
of  the  western  side  of  Baghdad.  In  the  northern 
half  of  the  latter,  later  the  al-Ilarbiya  quarter, 
were  before  the  time  of  al-Mansflr,  the  villages  of 
&ba{{&b!ya  and  §h arafftn I ya. 

According  to  Xenophon  the  Achaemcnids  pos¬ 
sessed  vast  parks  in  the  district  of  Baghdad  (at 
Sittake).  This  is  also  true  of  the  later  Persian 


King?;.  Two  such  SSsInion  gardens  were  after¬ 
wards  built  over  (the  quarters  Dor  cUmftra  b. 
Hamza  and  RustSn  al-Kuss).  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  Nahr  Tsfi,  the  SSsSnians  had  built  a  pa¬ 
lace,  later  called  Kasr  cIsS.  In  their  time  also  a 
bridge  rendered  communication  with  the  east  bank 
of  the  Tigris  possible  at  this  spot,  w*here  in  later 
times  a  bridge  of  boats  led  from  Kasr  cIsa  to  the 
palace  of  the  Caliph.  Another  bridge,  distinctly 
stated  to  be  pre-Muhammadan  (al*han]ara  al'atika) 
spanned  the  Sarftt  canal  southwest  of  the  Küfa 
gate;  on  the  eastern  Tigris,  pre-Muhammadan 
origin  is  only  ascribed  to  that  of  SQk  al-Lhalfi- 
tha-’  on  the  Nahr  al-MucallS,  as  well  as  to  the 
Mutharrim ,  the  first  to  be  settled  (under  cOmar). 
This  name,  however,  has  no  connection  with  the 
0*Aafo  of  Ptolemy  (v.  19)  as  not  0iA«3*  but 
0iA9y  agrees  with  the  location  of  Baghdad  on 
Ptolemy’s  chart  [see  above].  Our  Arab  authorities 
also  emphasise  the  fact  that  w  hat,  was  subsequently 
the  Muslim  cemetery  of  Khaizuraniya,  before  the 
time  of  al-MansGr,  served  the  fire-worshippers  as 
a  burial-ground.  The  greater  number  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  monasteries  of  Baghdad  which  flourished  in 
SasSnian  times  must  date  back  to  pre-Muham¬ 
madan  times.  We  have  direct  testimony  that  the 
palace  al-Khuld  of  the  Caliphs  on  the  western 
bank  of  Tigris  included  the  site  of  an  ancient 
monastery,  and  that  a  district  at  the  junction  of 
the  Sarat  and  the  Tigris  showed  in  later  times, 
by  its  name  al^Dair  al^aflk  (=  “the  old  monastery”) 
to  what  use  it  had  originally  been  put. 

None  of  these  ancient  settlements  on  the  site 
of  the  later  Baghdad  attained  any  political  or 
commercial  importance,  so  that  the  town  built  by 
the  second  cAbbasid  Caliph  may  justly  be  re¬ 
garded  ox  a  new  foundation. 

In  the  East  a  change  of  dynasty  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  followed  by  a  displacement  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  centre  of  affairs.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  ‘Abbasids  in  particular  to  give  up  Damas¬ 
cus,  the  capital  of  their  predecessors  writh  its 
Cmaiyad  associations.  For  it  lay,  for  one  thing, 
too  near  the  Byzantine  frontier  and  it  was  too 
far  to  the  West  for  a  kingdom  which  stretched 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus.  We  can 
easily  understand  that  the  new  ruling  dynasty 
would  move  the  centre  of  gravity  of  their  king¬ 
dom  from  Syria,  poor  and  unimportant,  to  ‘Irak, 
so  richly  endowed  with  natural  resources,  which 
seemed  pre-eminently  destined  to  serve  as  a  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  Semitic  and  Iranian 
worlds,  and  to  undertake  the  roll  of  intermediary 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Muslim 
world.  For,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  chief 
strength  of  the  cAbbasids  lay  in  Persia  for  the 
troops  of  Khurasan  formed  their  chief  support,  it 
was  surely  to  their  own  personal  interest  to  shift 
their  capital  more  to  the  East,  which  by  its  foun¬ 
dation  was  again  becoming  of  preponderating 
importance  in  politics  and  culture. 

Even  the  first  Caliph  of  the  new  dynasty,  al- 
Saflah,  had  taken  up  his  residence  on  the  Euphrates, 
lie  deliberately  chose  neither  of  the  two  great 
Arab  towns,  Basra  and  KGfa  which  had  been  in 
existence  since  the  first  Muhammadan  conquest 
of  Babylonia,  both  of  which,  especially  the  latter, 
were  inhabited  by  a  turbulent  populace,  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  cAlids;  Basra,  besides  on  account 
of  its  southern  situation  was  clearly  little  suited 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  kingdom;  he  preferred 
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to  hold  court  in  il-Hisbimlya  [q.  ▼.)  near  al- 
Anbar.  HU  successor  al-MansOr  built  himself  a 
similarly  named  residence  at  some  distance  from 
Kafa,  but  soon  forsook  it,  for  the  proximity  of 
the  fanatical  Shfa  Kafa  was  distasteful  to  him. 
On  his  search  for  a  new  place,  suitable  for  his 
camp  and  for  the  centre  of  government,  he  finally 
settled  on  the  district  on  the  Tigris  above  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Euphrates  canal  Nahr  cIsa, 
where,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  there  was 
already  a  village  called  Baghdad  as  well  as  various 
other  small  settlements. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  horoscope  which 
recommended  this  site  to  the  Caliph  as  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  auspicious  one  for  his  new  capital  has  en¬ 
tirely  fulfilled  its  promise.  The  choice  could 
not  have  been  better.  The  exceedingly  fertile 
stretch  of  land  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  where  they  approach  one  another,  and, 
united  by  partly  navigable  canals,  form  a  hydro- 
graphic  system  and,  where  the  Diyälä,  falling  into 
the  Tigris,  forms  a  natural  gateway  for  the  easiest 
ascent  to  the  Iranian  highlands,  had  always  been 
a  home  of  civilisation,  indeed,  the  cradle  of  an¬ 
cient  Oriental  culture  as  well  as  an  emporium  of 
trade  and  commerce,  of  international  importance. 
Great  capitals  had  succeeded  one  another  here, 
Babylon,  Seleucia,  Ctcsiphon,  and  their  heir  was 
the  new  city  of  the  Caliphs,  a  day's  journey  (7 
parasangs  =  30  miles)  from  its  immediate  prede¬ 
cessor,  Ctcsiphon. 

The  gradual  advance  of  the  marshes  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon, 
and  the  thereby  increased  difficulty  of  communi¬ 
cating  by  sea  with  the  Persian  Gulf  explains 
the  fact,  that  since  the  Sclcucid  period  the 
site  for  the  capital  for  the  time  being  has  always 
been  chosen  on  the  Tigris. 

Al-Mansur  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  his  new 
capital  in  the  year  *145  (762).  In  the  course  of 
four  years,  a  town  designed  on  a  central  plan 
was  completed  by  a  wholesale  levy  on  Babylonian 
and  extraneous  resources  (100,000  men  are  said 
to  have  been  employed);  in  its  midst  the  palace 
of  the  Caliph  (called  Bäb  al-ljhahab  or  al-Kubbat 
al-Khadrä)  and  the  principal  mosque  came  to  be 
erected.  The  adjacent  ruins  of  Ctcsiphon  furnished 
in  the  main  the  quarry  for  the  necessary  building 
material.  Around  the  circular  nucleus  the  town 
proper  was  grouped,  falling  into  separate  quar¬ 
ters,  which  soon  attained  great  compass.  Appa¬ 
rently  because  al-Mansur  soon  felt  himself  some¬ 
what  confined  in  his  abode  by  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  population,  and  perhaps  also  did  not  fee] 
quite  secure,  he  built  for  himself  a  second  palace, 
al-Khuld,  some  years  after  the  completion  ot 
the  Round  Town,  to  the  east  of  it  outside  the  city 
walls  on  the  Tigris.  Al-MansOr  is  not  only  the 
founder  of  the  so-called  west  side  of  Baghdad,  the 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris;  he  must 
also  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  later, 
eastern  half  of  the  town.  In  15 1  (768)  he  began 
various  buildings  in  the  north  of  it  for  his  son, 
the  Crown-Prince  al-Mahdl,  of  which  the  chief 
was  the  palace  a  1  -  R  u  s  ä  f  a. 

Al-Mansur  in  no  way  intended  to  found  an 
imperial  city  in  Baghdad,  his  primary  intention 
was  rather  merely  to  lay  out  a  camp  for  his 
Khurftshn  troops  at  some  distance  from  Küfa. 
Eor  this  reason  he  divided  the  ground  around 
his  town  among  his  relatives,  clients  and  generals 


in  fief,  and  did  the  same  on  laying  out  al-Ruslfa. 
A  list  of  these  fiefs  is  to  be  found  in  aMTa'ktlbl 
and  in  al-Khatlb  al- Baghdadi. 

The  history  of  Baghdad  which  begins  with  al- 
MansUr  falls  into  two  great  periods:  I.  The  *Ab- 
basid  period  which  lasted  500  years,  in  which 
Baghdad,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  55 
years,  was  always  the  centre  of  a  great  Muham¬ 
madan  kingdom  of  occasionally  universal  extent, 
and  rose  to  be  the  centre  of  the  intellectual 
life  and  the  great  commercial  centre  of  the 
nearer  East;  not  only  throwing  all  provincial 
towns  into  the  shade  in  this  respect,  but  taking 
the  most  prominent  place  in  the  civilised  world 
of  the  time  on  account  of  its  size,  splendour  and 
riches;  2.  the  period  to  the  present  day,  from  the 
fall  of  the  ‘Abbasid  kingdom.  Throughout  this 
latter  period,  apart  from  the  temporary  choice  of 
it  as  a  winter  residence  of  a  few  llkhitns,  it  has 
always  been  merely  the  chief  town  of  a  province. 
As  such  it  was  at  any  rate  under  Turkish  rule 
long  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being  the  chief 
town  of  the  largest  and  most  important  Tashalik, 
equal  or  next  to  Egypt.  Since  the  extent  of  the 
Pashalik  however  and  therewith  its  authority 
was  much  reduced,  the  importance  of  Baghdad 
has  been  more  and  more  limited  to  the  sphere  of 
commerce,  in  which  it  has  retained  much  of  its 
earlier  pre-eminence  to  the  present  day.  A  com¬ 
plete  history  of  Baghdad  in  its  first  period  as  the 
capital  of  the  Caliphs  would  practically  be  a 
history  of  the  cAbbacids;  here  we  must  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  a  concise  sketch  of  its  development 
from  the  narrower  point  of  view  of  local  history. 

Baghdad’s  period  of  greatest  prosperity  falls  in 
the  century  immediately  after  the  death  of  al- 
MansGr,  to  be  more  exact  in  the  reigns  of  his 
five  successors  from  al-Mahdl  to  the  death  of  al- 
Ma’mün  (159—218  =  775—833).  When  al-Mahdl 
ascended  the  throne  the  capital  already  covered 
an  area  of  5  or  6  miles  square.  As  this  Caliph 
moved  his  court  to  al-Rusâfa,  the  quarter  of  the 
town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  it  soon  attained 
great  importance.  The  aristocratic  rich  families 
of  the  time  now  settled  there  at  the  same  time 
with  their  retinues  of  slaves,  clients  and  depen¬ 
dants,  numbering  thousands,  and  built  themselves 
huge  palaces.  The  most  splendid  of  these  build¬ 
ings  was  the  pleasure-scat  of  the  very  influen¬ 
tial  and  famous  family  of  the  Barmecides,  which, 
on  their  sudden  fall  in  the  reign  bf  ilärün  al- 
Kashfd,  became  the  property  of  the  ruling  house, 
and  subsequently  formed  the  basis  of  the  great 
complex  of  buildings  of  the  palace  of  the  Ca¬ 
liphs  on  the  east  side.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Härün,  which  perhaps  marks  the  zenith 
in  the  history  of  Baghdad,  the  cast  side  was  aP 
ready  challenging  comparison  in  size  with  the 
west.  In  the  war  of  succession  which  broke  out, 
two  years  after  llärfln’s  death,  between  his  sons 
Amin  and  Ma'inûn,  Baghdad  had  to  suffer  a  siege 
for  the  first  14  months.  Amin  was  completely 
hemmed  in,  in  the  capital  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  196  (812)  by  the  troops  of  Harthama 
and  Tahir,  the  two  generals  of  Ma’mQn;  while 
the  former  cut  off  the  cast  town  which  was  only 
protected  by  a  barricade  hastily  put  up,  Tahir,  en¬ 
camped  before  the  Anhftr  gate,  kept  the  w'est  side 
in  check.  Skirmishes  between  the  armies  of  the 
hostile  brothers,  brawls  between  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  and  the  desperate  inhabitants,  intri- 
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goes  and  treachery  of  all  sorts  filled  the  long 
period  of  the  siege.  The  west  town  especially, 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  artillery.  The 
greater  part  of  its  northern  half  (the  so  called 
Harblya)  was  destroyed.  The  Caliph  at  length 
found  himself  confined  to  the  palace  of  al-£huld 
on  the  Tigris.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  captured 
while  attempting  to  escape  and  put  to  death  (in 
the  beginning  of  198  =  813)  when  the  siege 
came  to  an  end.  The  flourishing  capital  was  re¬ 
duced  for  the  first  time  to  ashes  and  ruins;  a 
great  fire  raged  over  whole  sections  of  the  town 
and  all  the  government  archives  were  lost;  in 
particular  the  west  side,  which  had  suffered  most 
damage  from  this  catastrophe  never  completely 
recovered,  nor  did  it  ever  again  attain  its 
former  extent.  On  this  first  siege  cf.  above  all 
the  exhaustive  account  of  Tabari  (iii.  864 — 925) 
which  is  of  great  value  on  account  of  his  accu¬ 
rate  topographic  details,  as  our  oldest  authority 
on  such  questions;  see  also  Weil,  Gcsch .  der 
C Aali fen  ii.  190  et  seq.  ;  Müller,  Der  Islam  i.  501 
et  seq.\  Le  Strange,  Baghdad  p.  303,  306  et  seq . 

The  death  of  Amin  aroused  great  discontent  in 
Baghdad.  The  dissensions  of  the  populace  which 
found  expression  in  riots  enabled  the  cAbb;lsid 
prince  Ibrahim  k.  Mahdf  to  gain  possession  of 
Baghdad  and  to  hold  out  there  for  nearly  two 
years.  It  was  not  till  he  found  himself  betrayed 
by  his  generals,  that  he  was  forced  to  hand  over 
both  town  and  government  to  the  Caliph  al- 
Ma^mün. 

As  the  two  palaces  of  the  Caliph  on  the  west 
side,  the  so  called  “Golden  Gates1’  in  the  heart 
of  the  central  town  of  al-Mansür  and  al-Khuld 
on  the  Tigris,  had  suffered  great  damage  by  the 
siege  under  al-Amln,  al-Ma’mdn  moved  the  offi¬ 
ciai  seat  of  the  Government  to  the  cast  side.  He 
took  |K>sscssion  of  the  above  mentioned  palace  of 
the  Barmecides  and  extended  it  very  considerably. 
Under  Ma’mUn’s  successor,  al-Mu'tasim  (218 — 
227  =  833 — 842),  Baghdad  had  to  cede  its  pre¬ 
dominant  position  as  centre  of  the  kingdom,  for  a 
period  of  55  years,  to  the  small,  hitherto  unimpor¬ 
tant  provincial  town  of  SämarrS,  3  days’  journey 
up  the  river,  which  had,  in  a  fabulously  short 
time,  been  transformed  into  a  splendid  royal  resi¬ 
dence.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  transference 
of  the  court  to  Sämarrä  (in  221  =  836)  was  the 
resentment  of  the  people  of  Baghdad  to  the  brutal 
soldiery  of  the  Turkish- Berber  militia,  whose 
numbers  under  Mu'tasim  had  risen  to  a  standing 
army  of  about  70,000  men,  so  that  the  perma¬ 
nent  retention  ol  so  large  a  garrison  in  what  had 
hitherto  been  the  capital  appeared  to  be  attended 
with  difficulties.  The  loss  of  the  court  and  the 
government  officials  does  not  appear  to  have  done 
much  injury  to  the  development  of  Baghdad,  as  it 
fortunately  promised  to  be  only  a  temporary  mea¬ 
sure,  of  not  too  long  duration.  Baghdad  was  ruled 
in  this  period  by  governors  mostly  of  the  influen¬ 
tial  family  of  the  Tähirids. 

In  this  interval,  the  Sfiinarrä  epoch  in  the 
bistory  of  the  Caliphs,  falls  the  second  siege  of 
Baghdad  which  occupied  almost  the  whole  year 
251  (865).  When  the  tyrany  of  the  praetorians 
in  Sämarrä  became  more  and  more  unbearable 
and  the  Turks  there  were  lighting  among  them¬ 
selves,  al-Must.i'in  fled  to  Baghdad  with  the  smaller 
portion  of  his  troops  whcrcu]>on  the  larger  por¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  left  in  Sflmarrfi,  of  the  Tur¬ 


kish  guards  appointed  MuHass,  cousin  of  Musta*Tn, 
Caliph.  Mustacln  had  scarcely  time  to  complete  a 
girdle  of  walls  running  round  the  whole  east- 
and  west-side  of  Baghdad  when  Mu*tazz  appeared 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  began  to  encompass 
the  ancient  capital.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
besieged  who  defended  themselves,  from  fear  of  a 
new  Turkish  regime  of  force,  with  the  courage  of 
despair,  Musta'In  on  account  of  his  weak  and 
vacillating  attitude  was  finally  forced  to  capitulate 
on  easy  terms  and  to  give  up  all  claim  to  the 
throne.  While  the  first  siege  under  Amin  shattered 
for  ever  the  prosperity  of  the  west  side  of  Baghdad, 
the  second  under  Musta'ln  was  accompanied  by 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  cast  side,  the  most 
important  quarters  of  which  (Rusäfa,  Shammftslya 
and  Mukharrim)  were  then  destroyed  and  only 
in  part  afterwards  rebuilt.  Cf.  on  this  second 
siege  Tabari,  iii.  1553 — 1578;  Weil  op.  cit .  ii. 
385  et  seq .  ;  Müller  op .  cit.  i.  528  ;  Le  Strange  op.  cit. 
p.  31 1  et  seq.  Affairs  continued  to  be  unsettled,  after, 
as  well  as  before  this  siege;  riots  and  disorders 
are  recorded  for  the  years  249  (863),  253  (867) 
and  255  (869);  cf.  Weil  op  cit.  ii.  381  ff., 
402  ct  seq .,  412  *. 

In  Sfimarrft  meanwhile  the  situation  became 
more  and  more  unpleasant  for  the  Caliph  as  he 
was  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  leaders  of  the 
mercenaries.  Mu'tamid,  the  seventh  successor  of 
Mu'tasim,  therefore  in  279  (892)  finally  turned 
his  back  on  the  royal  residence  chosen  by  the 
latter  and  again  made  Baghdad  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  unmolested  by  the  Turks  and  Berbers 
who  were  kept  well  in  hand  by  his  brother  Mu- 
waffak  ;  Baghdad  remained  the  capital  without 
interruption  till  the  decline  of  the  ‘Abbäsid  dy¬ 
nasty.  The  fifty  years  between  the  return  of  the 
Caliphs  to  the  ancient  capital  and  the  entry  of 
the  Büyid  princes  arc  marked  by  the  enlargement 
on  a  huge  scale  of  the  Caliph’s  palace  on  the 
cast  side;  Muctadid,  Muktaft  and  Muktadir,  the 
three  immediate  successors  of  Mu'tamid,  displayed 
the  greatest  activity  in  this  undertaking.  A  whole 
collection  of  palaces  and  gardens  thus  arose  which, 
covering  a  third  of  the  whole  area  of  the  east 
side,  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by 
walls.  A  circle  of  new,  thickly  populated  quarters 
soon  grew  up  around  the  extensive  quarter  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  court. 

Under  the  active  rule  of  Mu'tadid  and  Muktaft 
Baghdad  again  had  peace  to  dcvclopc  in.  Under 
these  two  the  Turkish  troops  did  not  dare  raise 
their  heads.  But  on  the  death  of  Muktaft  the 
rapid,  irresistible  decline  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  caliphate  set  in.  Disturbances,  especially  mu¬ 
tinies  of  the  soldiers,  often  accompanied  by  con¬ 
flagrations,  rapine,  and  rioting  increased  more 
and  more  in  the  capital  and  caused  its  prosperity 
quickly  to  decline.  (M.  Streck.) 

Affairs  improved  to  some  extent  when  in  334 
(945)  the  Dailamitc  Ahmad  Mufizz  al-Dawla  of  the 
family  of  ftiiyids  took  possession  of  the  capital 
and  succeeded  to  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Caliphs  which  was  to  devolve  on  his  dynasty  for 
over  a  century.  The  Büyid  prince  at  first  occupied 
the  palace  of  the  former  Emir,  Münis,  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  part  of  the  castsidc.  In  course  of  time  he 
and  his  artistic  successors  built  several  splendid 
palaces,  which  were  comprehended  under  the  col¬ 
lective  name  Dar  al-Mamlakn,  in  that  part  of  the 
town  which  had  been  lying  desolate  since  the 
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liege  of  251.  It  may  be  specially  noted  that 
€Adud  al-Dawla  rebuilt  al-&huld,  the  former  palace 
of  al-MansUr,  as  an  hospital.  The  Shfa  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  BQyids  often  gave  rise  to  riotous 
outbreaks,  for,  while  the  active  populace  of  the 
suburb  of  al-Karkh  on  the  west  side  as  a  rule 
were  In  sympathy  with  them,  other  quarters  of  the 
town  were  inhabited  largely  by  Sunnis.  The  Buy  ids 
therefore  were  never  able  to  raise  the  town  to  the 
level  it  had  reached  in  its  palmiest  days  though 
the  main  reason  why  their  efforts  failed,  was  that 
after  the  death  of  cAdud  al-Dawla  in  372  (983), 
the  power  of  the  family  was  divided  and  the 
various  members  fought  with  another,  and  Bagh¬ 
dad  was  more  than  once  involved  in  the  struggle. 
Anarchy  often  reigned  in  the  capital,  sanguinary 
brawls  between  Sunnis  and  Shicas,  between  Turks 
and  Dailamites  were  the  order  of  the  day  and 
the  mob  took  advantage  of  the  unrest  to  rob  and 
plunder  to  their  heart’s  content.  This  state  of 
affairs  did  not  cease  till  Ibn  al-Muslima,  the  vizier 
of  the  Caliph  al-Käim  bi-Amr  Allfth  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Seldjük  Toghrulbcg  who  entered  Bagh¬ 
dad  in  447  (1055).  Some  years  later  in  450(1059) 
the  revolt  of  al-Basäsirl  broke  out.  He  ordered 
prayers  to  be  read  for  the  Fatimid  Caliph  so  that 
the  SYbbasid  had  to  leave  the  town;  this  was 
only  an  interlude  however  for,  when  Toghrulbcg 
returned  a  year  later,  the  usurper  had  to  quit  the 
town  and  the  authority  of  the  Caliph  al-KfCim  was 
again  restored;  henceforth  the  Caliphate  w'as  under 
the  powerful  protection  of  the  Seldjüks.  The  latter 
did  not  reside  in  Baghdad;  Alp  Arslan  never  once 
visited  the  capital,  but  they  appointed  a  military 
governor  who  had  to  see  that  order  was  main¬ 
tained  in  the  town.  Malikshah  was  the  first  to 
visit  it,  which  he  did  on  several  occasions,  and  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  intended  to  make 
Baghdad  his  winter  residence.  For  this  purpose 
he  had  the  palace  of.  the  Bayids  in  which  he  was 
staying  restored  and  transformed,  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  a  great  mosque  (IJjämF  al-Sultan) 
which  on  account  of  his  premature  death  was  not 
finished  till  some  years  later  in  524.  In  this  period 
there  arose  in  Baghdad  as  in  other  towns  many 
madrasas  among  which  the  Nizam tya  founded  by 
the  famous  vizier  Nizäm  al-Mulk  in  457  (1065) 
soon  attained  a  great  reputation.  The  building 
stood  in  East  Baghdad  in  its  southern  part  not 
far  from  the  bank  of  the  Tigris. 

The  Caliphs  al-Muktadl  467 — 487(107$ — 1094) 
and  al-Mustazhir  487 — 512  (1094 — 1 1 1 8)  were 
also  distinguished  for  their  love  of  building.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  latter  caused  the 
quarter  of  East  Baghdad  in  which  the  Caliphs 
lived,  the  so  called  Harim  and  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  town  to  be  surrounded  by  a  wall  which 
on  the  whole  is  identical  with  the  city  wall  of 
Baghdad  as  it  survived  to  the  time  of  Midhat 
Pasha  in  the  last  century.  According  to  Ibn  Ilawkal, 
cd.  de  Goeje,  164  Note  e  (cf.  Ibn  al-Alhlr  cd. 
Tornbcrg,  xi.  260)  it  was  rather  the  Caliph  al- 
Mustadi  who  built  this  wall  in  568  (l  173)  though 
it  had  certainly  been  begun  by  al-Mustazhir.  Ibn 
pjubair  who  describes  this  wall  some  years  later 
in  581  (1185)  (cd.  dc  Gocjc,  229),  says  that  it 
had  4  gates,  viz.  beginning  on  the  side  next  the 
Tigris  on  the  north:  1.  Bäb  al-Sultän  (now  Bab 
al-Mucnz/am  ;  2.  Bill»  al-Zalariya  (now  Bib  al- 
\V ust fini j ;  3.  Bab  al-IJalba  (now  walled  up,  see 
below)  and  4.  Bäb  al-Basaltya  (now  Bab  al- 
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buhr). 

The  last  two  centuries  of  the  'Abbisid  caliphate 
were  on  the  whole  peaceful  ones  for  Baghdad.  Of 
course  there  were  often  fires,  and  now  and  then 
as  in  466  (1074),  554  (“59)  and  614  (1217), 
disastrous  inundations;  there  were  also  riots  and 
popular  risings  and  from  time  to  time  desperadoes 
and  highwaymen  brought  about  a  reign  of  terror* 
but  only  once  had  Baghdad  to  suffer  a  serious 
siege,  in  551  (1157)  from  the  SeldjQk  Sultan 
Muhammad  II.  The  various  incidents  of  this  siege 
have  been  related  to  us  by  an  eyewitness,  the 
famous  stylist  and  historian  ‘Imäd  al-Dm  [q.  v.] 
(cf.  Recueil  Je  textes  relatifs  à  l' hist.  îles  Seldjouc .* 
ii.  246 — 255).  The  Sultan  had  finally  to  retire 
without  having  effected  anything. 

Two  of  the  last  Caliphs  erected  buildings  which 
still  survive.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Caliph 
al-Nasir  lidfn  Allah,  who  restored  the  Bab  al- 
H.ilba  in  618  (1221)  and  embellished  it  with  an 
inscription  which  was  first  made  known  by  Niebuhr 
and  has  recently  been  discussed  by  Mittwoch  in  the 
y  a  hr  buch  der  Kon.  preuss.  Kunstsammlungen , 
Vol.  xx vi.  p.  19  and  by  M.  van  Bcrchem  in 
Archäologische  Reise  im  Euphrat -  und  Tigris * 
Gebiet.  Arabische  Inschriften ,  p.  35.  The  last- 
named  scholar  has  discussed  in  great  detail  a 
remarkable  relief  which  ornaments  both  spandrils 
of  the  archway  above  the  now  walled  up  entrance 
into  the  tower,  which  is  now  called  Bäb  al-Talism 
(the  Gate  of  the  Talisman).  The  second  last 
Caliph,  al-Mustansir  billâh,  was  the  builder  of  a 
Madrasa  which  according  to  an  inscription  pu¬ 
blished  by  Niebuhr  was  erected  in  630  (1232-1233). 
(Cf.  thereon  van  Berchem,  op  eil.  43.)  The  buil¬ 
ding  still  stands  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Tigris 
at  the  bridge  of  boats  and  is  now  used  as  a 
custom-house.  The  inscription  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  and  been  replaced  by  a  modern  one. 
Another  inscription  dated  633  (1235*1236)  of 
the  same  Caliph  was  on  the  Jhjämi1  al-Khulafd5, 
which  has  now  disappeared,  to  which  the 
famous  Minaret  Sük  al-Ghazl,  still  in  existence* 
probably  belonged  (reproduced  in  von  Oppen¬ 
heim,  Vom  Mittelmcer  zum  Vers.  Golf  ii.  240). 
This  building  was  not  erected  by  this  Caliph  but 
only  restored.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
to  the  east  of  the  Mustansirlya  and  is  identical 
with  the  I2jämic  al-Kasr,  one  of  the  principal 
mosques  of  the  city,  founded  by  the  Caliph  al- 
Muktafl  289 — 295  (902—907).  Cf.  Le  Strange* 
op  eil.  252  el  seif. 

In  Muharram  656  (January  1258)  llulagu  with 
his  Mongols  and  Turks  arrived  before  the  walls 
of  the  town  and  by  the  4*1»  Safar  (10  Febr.)  the 
last  Caliph  al-Mustafsim  found  himself  forced  to 
make  an  unconditional  surrender.  Ten  days  later 
he  was  put  to  death  with  several  members  of 
his  family  while  the  town  itself  was  plundered 
and  set  on  fire.  As  llulagu  however  wished  to 
retain  the  town  for  himself,  it  was  not  utterly 
devastated  like  other  tew  as:  on  the  contrary 
llulagu  afterwards  ordere  I  some  of  the  buildings 
which  had  suffered  most,  such  as  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  mosque  Djämf  al-Kasr,  to  be  rebuilt. 

The  history  of  Baghdad  since  the  Mongol  con¬ 
quest  can  only  be  sketched  here  in  its  main  out¬ 
lines.  Till  740  (1339-134°)  't  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  llkliäns  or  Hulagids  as  the  capital 
of  tiie  province  of  cIräk  cArabI.  It  was  during  this 
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period  that  the  famous  traveller  Ibn  Ba{Q(a  visited 
the  town  in  717  (1317);  his  description  (  Voyages, 
cd.  Paria,  IL  loo  ei  seqj  unfortunately  is  for  the 
most  part  copied  from  that  of  Ibn  l>jubair.  Hamd 
Allah  Mustawfl’s  description  also  belongs  to  this 
period  (740  (1339)).  In  740  IJasan  Buzurg  [q.  v.] 
appeared  as  an  independent  ruler  in  Baghdad 
and  founded  the  jQjala’irid  dynasty.  He  built  a 
Madrasa  there  which  was  not  completed  till  the 
reign  of  his  son  Uwaiz,  probably  about  758(1357) 
and  was  called  the  Mlrdjftnlya  after  a  certain  Emir 
Mirdjän.  The  building  still  exists  and  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  it  have  been  published,  in  part  by  Nie¬ 
buhr,  in  full  by  van  Bcrchcm,  op%  eit 45  et 

The  rule  of  the  Djalä'irids  lasted  till  1410  and 
during  this  period  Baghdad  was  twice  taken  by 
Timur;  the  first  lime  in  795  (1392-1393)  the  town 
escaped  with  little  damage  but  the  second  time 
in  803  (1401)  the  population  was  well  nigh  exter¬ 
minated,  and  many  public  buildings  and  private 
houses  destroyed.  After  the  death  of  Timur  in 
807  (1405)  the  Djal&'irid  Sul;3n  Ahmad  returned 
to  Baghdad,  restored  as  far  as  possible  the  walls 
destroyed  by  Timur,  but  not  long  after  in  813 
(1410)  he  was  slain  by  Kara  Yüsuf,  Emir  of  the 
Kara  Kuyunli  (Turkomans  of  the  Black  Sheep). 
The  Kara  Kuyunli  thereupon  entered  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  city  and  held  it  till  872  (1467-1468) 
when  the  AV  Kuyunli  under  t’zun  Hasan  replaced 
them.  In  the  year  914  (1507-1508)  Baghdad  was 
conquered  by  the  Safawl  £häh  Ismäil  and  remained 
under  the  sway  of  his  successors  till  941  (1534). 
After  the  Kurdish  chief  l_>hu  ’l-Falÿâr  had  had 
the  Khutba  read  there  for  a  brief  space  in  the  name 
of  the  Osmanli  .SultSn  Sulaiman  1,  Sljfih  TahmSsp 
seized  the  town  from  him  for  the  Safawis  again 
in  936  (1530).  In  941  (1534)  Sulaimdn  I  entered 
the  town,  and  Baghdad  was  governed  by  a  Turkish 
Ta^ha  till  the  rebel  Bekir  Subashl  called  in  the 
help  of  the  Safawl  ‘Abbas  1  who  took  possession 
of  the  town  in  1033  (1623).  The  Turks  were  by 
no  means  willing  to  give  up  their  claim  to 
Baghdad,  and  in  1048  (1638)  it  was  regained 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Sultan  Murâd  IV. 
On  this  occasion  Murid  walled  up  the  Bah  al- 
'I'alistn  (see  above)  and  restored  some  famous 
tombs  such  as  that  of  Aba  Hanlfa,  at  the  modern 
village  of  al-Mu'oz/am,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Tigris  north  of  the  town,  and  that  of  cAbd  al- 
Kadir  al-üilanl  within  the  town.  At  this  time  the 
fortunes  of  the  town  had  sunk  to  'their  lowest 
ebb  and  according  to  the  estimate  of  Tavernier 
in  1652  it  had  only  14,000  inhabitants. 

Baghdad  thus  again  became  the  capital  of  a 
Pa^balik  which  has  sometimes  been  governed 
jointly  with  that  of  Basra  by  the  same  governor. 
A  list  of  the  names  of  these  Pashas  is  given  by 
Niebuhr  and  by  lluart,  Histoire  de  Bagdad  dans 
Us  temps  modernes .  The  latter  brings  it  down  to 
the  year  1247  (1831).  During  this  period  the 
prosperity  'of  the  town  increased  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  had  risen  to  150,000  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century;  after  the  terrible 
plague  in  1831  only  30,000  however  were  left. 

In  recent  years  the  period  of  the  governorship 
of  Midhat  l'a^ha  1869—1872,  was  a  remarkable 
one  in  the  development  of  BaghdSd  on  account 
of  the  laying  of  the  telegraph  line,  of  a  horse- 
tramway  to  KSzimcn,  by  the  erection  of  schools 
and  other  useful  institutions.  He  also  had  the  old 
city  wall  taken  down  so  that  at  the  present  day 


all  that  U  left  of  the  old  fortifications  is  a  wall¬ 
like  ridge  with  a  few  ruins.  He  introduced  a 
Turkish  steamboat  line  between  BaghdSd  and 
Basra  after  the  concession  for  this  route  (and  the 
Persian  Gulf)  had  already  been  given  to  an  English 
Company,  the  Lynch  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
Great  expectations  are  centred  in  the  making  of 
a  railway  to  Asia  Minor  and  Constantinople, 
whereby  BaghdSd  will  be  linked  up  with  the 
world’s  commerce.  BaghdSd  is  already  the  empo¬ 
rium  for  trade  with  all  the  adjoining  countries 
and  also  with  Persia. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  and  its 
suburbs  is  put  by  von  Oppenheim  at  200,000, 
(Cuinet:  145,000)  of  whom  about  150,000  Mu¬ 
hammadans,  mostly  Shicas.  There  are  also  about 
40,000  Jews  and  10,000  Christians,  the  latter 
mostly  Catholic  and  Gregorian  Armenians. 

A  The  Topography  of  the  ancient  City. 


From  the  preceding  historical  sketch  it  is  clear 
that  the  modem  BaghdSd  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Tigris  still  occupies  the  same  area  as  in  the 
later  centuries  of  the  ‘AbbSstd  caliphate.  In  those 
days,  however,  additional  quarters  of  the  town 
separated  from  one  another  by  ruined  areas  stret¬ 
ched  out  as  far  as  the  modern  al-Mu(a//.am  with 
the  tomb  of  Aba  Hanlfa  and  of  many  others  of 
the  Saints  of  Islam.  Here  was  situated  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cemeteries  of  Baghdad,  which  took 
its  name  from  Khaizurän,  the  mother  of  the  Ca¬ 
liph  HarGn  at  Rashid,  and  where  at  a  later  period 
.the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs  also  were.  To  the  south 
of  it  lay  the  old  East  'I  own  of  al-Kusfifa  oreAskar 
al-Mahdl  with  al-Mahdi's  palace,  and  the  mosque 
of  al-Kusäfa,  one  of  the  principal  mosques  (djant?) 
of  the  city  during  the  caliphate.  The  quarters  of 
al-ShammasIya,  I)itr  al-Kum  (the  Christiau  quarter) 
and  al-Mukharrtm  adjoined  it  on  the  cast  and 
south.  In  the  last-named  the  Buyids  took  up  their 
residence  (D3r  al-Mamlaka)  and  the  Seldjük  Sul- 
tSns  also  resided  there,  whenever  they  held  court 
in  Baghdad.  It  was  here  that  MalikshSh  built  the 
chief  mosque  l>jämic  al-Sultän,  which  has  been 
mentioned  above,  though  not  a  trace  is  left  at  the 
present  day  either  of  this  building  or  of  the 
inosque  of  al-l<us3fa,  although  they  both  survived 
the  Mongol  invasion.  These  districts  covered  the 
area  between  the  village  of  al-Mu'azzam  and  the 
modern  B3b  al-Mu'azzam,  which  are  about  half 
an-hour*s  journey  apart.  Ill  the  modern  East  Town 
there  were  formerly  the  palaces  of  the  Caliphs 
(l)3r  al-Khiläfn)  originally  a  pleasure  house  of 
the  Barmecide  l>jacfar  [q.  v.]  and  afterwards  of 
the  Caliph  al-Ma^nOn  before  he  ascended  the 
throne.  It  was  only  after  their  return  from  S3- 
marrS  that  the  cAbb5sid  caliphs  shifted  their 
court  here  and  built  various  palaces  of  which  the 
(Kasr)  al-T3ü  was  the  most  prominent.  The 
foundations  were  laid  by  al-Muctadid  but  the 
buildings  were  not  finished  till  the  reign  of  his 
son  and  successor  al-Muktafi  who  was  also  the 
builder  of  the  third  (in  chronological  order:  the 
second)  great  mosque  of  East  Baghdad,  the  Djämi* 
nl-Kasr  (cf.  above).  The  TSdj  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  was  protected  from  inundation 
by  an  embankment;  beside  it  al-Muktafi  built 
the  Kubbat  al-Himfir,  (the  Ass’s  Tower)  so-called 
because  one  could  reach  the  top  by  going  on  the 
back  of  on  ass  up  a  circular,  slowly  ascending 
path.  This  style  of  building  reminds  one  of  the 
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ancient  ZiguraU,  other  examples  of  which  are 
found  in  the  ruins  of  SXmarrl  and  in  Baghdad 
itself,  the  still  extant  tomb  of  Shaikh  ‘Omar  al- 
Suhrawardl  (died  632(1234);  cf.  the  illustration  in 
von  Oppenheim  op.  ci/,  p.  246.  All  these  buil¬ 
dings  —  there  are  said  to  have  been  23  of  them 
in  the  time  of  al-Muktadir  —  with  zoological 
gardens,  racecourses  etc.,  connected  with  them, 
formed  a  town  by  itself,  the  so-called  Harlm.  Al- 
Khatlb  al-Baghd3dI  (ed.  Salmon,  p.  49  et  seq.)  132 
of  tlic  translations)  has  incidentally  preserved  a 
very  full  account  of  it  for  us  when  describing  the 
reception  of  a  Byzantine  embassy  by  al-Muktadir 
in  305  (917-918).  Cf.  Guy  le  Strange  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soc.  1897,  p.  35  et 
seq .  The  whole  Harlm  was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
in  which  were  seven  gates  and  comprised  about 
a  third  of  East-BaghdSd.  For  a  more  complete 
account  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pertinent 
chapters  in  Le  Strange’s  Baghdad.  Naturally  great 
changes  have  taken  place  here  in  course  of  cen¬ 
turies;  the  Tädj,  for  example,  and  the  Kubbat 
al-Himâr  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  549  (1154). 

Almost  nothing  is  left  of  the  more  ancient 
west-Baghdad  except  a  few  mausoleums,  and 
though  even  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  in 
their  original  state,  they  arc  still  important  for 
the  ancient  topography  as  they  have  been  rebuilt 
on  their  original  sites.  These  arc  the  tomb  of 
Macruf  Karkhi  and  the  great  Shica  sanctuary  of 
Kâzimën  (Kä/imaini  i.  e.  of  the  seventh  Imam, 
Müsäal-Käzim,  died  183  =  799  and  of  the  ninth, 
Muhammad  al-Djawäd,  died  220  =  835).  The  so* 
called  grave  of  Zubaida,  the  wife  of  Ilariin  al- 
Rashld,  died  206  (831)  need  not  be  noticed,  as 
lbn  al-ALhlr  (cd.  Tomberg  9,  395)  distinctly  states 
that  this  princess  was  not  buried  where  her  grave 
is  now  pointed  out.  The  inscription  on  it  described 
by  Niebuhr,  which  supports  this  erroneous  tradi¬ 
tion,  only  dates  from  the  year  1131  (1 7 1 S).  Some 
other  tombs  as  well  as  the  dervish  monastery 
built  by  Kilidj  Arsl5n,  bearing  an  inscription  of 
the  year  584  (1188),  may  be  omitted. 

The  mausoleum  of  KSrimcn,  now  a  fairly  im¬ 
portant  place  with  7,000 — 8,000  inhabitants,  con¬ 
nected  by  tramway  with  Baghdad,  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris  opposite  al-Mu‘a/zam 
(sec  above).  Here  in  ancient  times  was  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  the  Koraish  at  the  Strawgatc  (BSb 
nl-Tibn).  The  Sh\ca  Mausoleum  has  often  in 
course  of  time  been  destroyed  and  restored  again; 
there  is  now  a  mosque  there  with  four  minarets 
and  a  clock-tower  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  dome  and  the  minarets 
are  covered  with  gold  leaf  and  the  high  gateway 
is  decorated  with  the  finest  faience.  The  sanc¬ 
tuary  is  annually  visited  by  large  numbers  of 
Shi‘as.  The  Sunnis  also  had  in  the  northern  part 
of  Wcst-Baghdäd  a  very  popular  place  of  pil¬ 
grimage,  during  the  ‘Abbas id  caliphate,  namely 
the  tomb  of  the  ImSm  Ahmad  I  bn  Hanbal  at  the 
Bab  IJarb.  According  to  Le  Strange  this  mauso¬ 
leum  disappeared  when  the  quarter  of  the  town, 
in  which  it  was,  fell  into  ruins  and  from  that 
time  the  grave  of  his  son  cAbd  Allah  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tigris  was  erroneously  regarded  as 
that  of  his  father  till  it  also  was  carried  away  by 
an  inundation  of  the  Tigris.  The  area  between 
the  northern  extremity  of  West-Baghdad  and  the 
original  town  of  al-Mansur  was  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  district  of  al-IIarbiya  which  lay  opposite 


the  district  of  al-RusSfe  in  East-Baghdld.  There 
were  also  various  other  districts  of  the  town  here, 
the  names  of  which  varied  at  different  periods; 
they  cannot  be  detailed  here.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  this  part  of  BaghdSd  soon  fell  into  such 
a  state  that  the  inhabited  parts  were  merely  iso¬ 
lated  suburbs  separated  from  one  another  by 
great  areas  of  ruins. 

Of  the  town  of  al-Mansür  (MadTnat  al-Sal3m, 
al*Zawr3>)  with  its  walls  and  gates  not  a  trace 
remains.  Its  peculiar  and  highly  remarkable  situa¬ 
tion,  which  is  known  to  us  to  the  smallest  detail 
from  the  accounts  of  Arab  writers  such  as  al-YackQbf, 
al-Khatib  al-Baghdädl,  would  justify  a  detailed 
description  but  wc  must  pass  it  by  here  and  refer 
the  reader  to  the  opening  chapters  of  Le  Strange’s 
book.  Wc  need  not  be  surprised  that  it  has  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared,  because  on  the  return  of  the 
\Abbasids  from  Sämarrit,  the  court  was  transferred 
to  the  Hast  side  and  no  trouble  was  taken  to 
maintain  the  walls  or  public  buildings  with  the 
exception  of  the  chief  mosque.  What  was  destroyed 
by  floods,  five,  siege  and  riots  was  never  rebuilt,  and 
the  town  became  partly  depopulated.  That  part  of 
the  town  lying  near  the  Bfib  al-Ba^ra  survived  the 
longest  so  that  in  the  last  centuries  before  656 
people  no  longer  talked  of  the  town  of  al-MansQr 
but  of  the  district  of  lk\b  al-Basra. 

The  various  parts  of  the  town  which  stretched 
west  and  south  around  the  town  of  al*Mansûr, 
formed  the  commercial  and  industrial  centre  under 
the  early  ‘Abb&sids.  The  situation  here  was  spe¬ 
cially  favourable  on  account  of  the  many  canals 
which,  like  the  Sarîït  and  the  Nähr  lIs5,  formed 
a  direct  means  of  communication  with  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  and  soon  att  acted  an  energetic  and  indus¬ 
trious  population.  Here  was  the  suburb  of  al- 
Kaikh,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Baghdad  and  whose  Shica  inhabitants  so  often 
had  sanguinary  dealings  with  those  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  quarters,  especially  with  those  of  Bäb  al- 
Basra.  This  part  of  the  town  has  survived  to  the 
present  day.  The  usual  Turkish  designation  for 
the  modern  West-Baghdad  is  A \ir$hi~yaka  (the 
opposite  bank,  Arabic  :  hadäk  aBtljanib). 

In  earlier  times  as  now,  boat-bridges  facilitated 
the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  though  their  positions 
were  often  changed. 

Bib  l i  og  r  a  p  h  y  :  al-  Ya‘k  Qbl,  KitTib  al-BuB 
thin ,  in  de  Goeje,  Bibi .  Geogr.  Arab.,  vii.  ; 
Ilm  Serapion,  Description  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Baghdad^  cd.  and  transi,  by  G.  le  Strange  in 
Journ .  of  the  Roy .  As,  Soc.,  1895;  al-Khatib 
al*  Baghdadi ,  IP  introduction  topographique  à 
V histoire  de  Bagdad  h  by  G.  Salmon;  Ltakhrï,  lbn 
Hawkal  und  al-Mukaddasi  in  Bild.  Geogr.  Arab.y  ^ 
cd.  de  Goeje,  i.  ii.  and  iii.  ;  al-BelSdbort,  ed. 
de  Goeje,  294  et  seq.\  Benjamin  von  Tudcla, 
Itinerarium ,  cd.  Adler  in  Jew,  Quart .  Review , 
1905,  p.  293  et  seq.)  514  et  seq.  ;  Ibn  Ijjubair, 
ed.  de  Goeje,  217  et  seq.\  Yakut,  Mtfdjam 
Art.  Baghdad  and  in  many  other  Articles;  MarJsid 
al-l(tilil)  cd.  Juynboll,  do.;  Ibn  BatQta,  Rih/a , 
ed.  Defrémcry  et  Sanguinetti,  ii.  IOO  et  seq.\ 
Hamd  Allah  Mustawfi,  Xuzhat  aBKulüb  (ed. 
Bombay),  cf.  Siasset  nam  eh ,  Supplément ,  ed. 
Schcfcr,  146  et  seq.  etc.;  Tavernier,  Les  six 
voyages  (Utrecht,  1 7 1 2)  ;  C.  Niebuhr,  Reise - 
beschrcibung ,  ii.  293 — 329;  Ritter,  Erdkunde , 
xî.  790 — 924;  J.  F.  Joncs,  Memoir  on  the  pro - 
visse t  of  Baghdad  in  Selections  front  the  records 
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of  the  Bombay  Government 43,  New  Series,  304 
et  seq.;  Rousseau,  Description  du  Poe  halt  k  de 
de  Bagdad;  v.  K  remer.  Cult  urge  schic  h  te,  il  4$  et 
seq.;  M.  Streck,  Die  alte  Landschaft  Babylonien; 
G.  le  Strange,  Baghdad  during  the  \ Abbâsed 
Caliphate  ;  Cuioet,  La  Turquie  d'Asie ,  iii.  89 
et  scq.  ;  v.  Oppenheim,  Vom  Mittelmcer  tum 
persischen  Golf,  it.  236  et  seq.  ;  E.  Aubin,  La 
Terse  d'aujourd'hui,  405  et  seq.;  Sarre  and 
Uersfeld,  Archäologische  Heise  im  Euphrat •  und 
Tigris-Gcbict.  . 

On  the  history  of  the  town  the  chief  autho¬ 
rities  are  the  Arabic  chronicles,  already  often 
cited  above,  cf.  Jabarl,  WkQbt  and  Ibn  al-Athlr. 
Cf.  also  Recueil  de  textes  relatifs  h  f histoire 
des  Seldjouc .,  B.  2;  Rasftfd  al-Dfn,  Hist,  des 
Mongols ,  cd.  Quatrcmcre;  Abu  *l-Fara<Jj ,  Citron. 
Syriac  urn  etc.  For  the  later  period:  C.  Iluart, 
J  Iis  toi  re  de  Bagdad  dans  les  temps  modernes 
and  the  sources  mentioned  by  him  in  his  intro¬ 
duction. 

ai.-BA£1JDÂDI,  cAhd  al-Kädir  b.  cOmar.  [See 

CAHL>  AL-KAIUR,  p.  45.] 

al-BA&HDADI,  AnU  MansUr  cAud  al-KAhir 
».  TAihr,  Muhammadan  theologian,  came 
with  his  father  to  NlsSpur  and  studied  various 
sciences  there.  Later  in  life  he  made  himself 
famous  by  his  skill  in  arithmetic,  on  which  he 
wrote  a  work,  but  it  was  theological  studies  that 
attracted  him  most;  Aba  Ishäk  al-Isfarä’inl  was 
his  teacher  in  these  subjects.  After  the  latter's 
death  in  418  (1027)  he  succeeded  him  until  the 
revolt  of  the  Turkomans  forced  him  to  leave  the 
town  in  429  (1037).  He  then  betook  himself  to 
Isfarä'in  where  he  died  soon  after.  A  work  com¬ 
posed  by  him  on  the  Muhammadan  sects  entitled 
A'i/iih  alfark  haina  * l-Eirak  uut  bayan  aLEirkat 
af-ntldjiya  mininun  has  lately  been  published  by 
Muhammad  Badr,  Cairo,  1328  (1910). 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Rjjallikan,  N°.  365; 
W Listenfeld,  Die  Sehiijt  iten,  i\°.  345;  Brockel- 
mann,  Geschichte  der  arab.  Lit.,  i.  385  ;  Fried- 
lander  in  Journal  of  the  Amer.  Orient.  Soc., 
Vol.  xxviii,  26  et  seq. 

BAQÜLI,  a  Persian  dirhem  [9.  v.].  Cf. 
on  the  origin  of  this  denomination  Vullcrs,  Lex . 
Tcrs.  Lat .,  i.  25 1  uf  840’*. 

BAGHRAS,  the  ancient  Pagrae,  was  an 
important  station  on  the  road  from  Iskandaruna 
to  Antàkiya  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  Bailän 
pass  the  exit  from  which  it  commands.  Even  in 
the  wars  of  the  cAbbäsids  against  the  Byzantine 
Empcrots  Baghräs  played  a  part,  sometimes  a 
possession  of  the  Emperors  and  sometimes  of  the 
Caliphs.  It  was  included  in  the  I>jund  al-cAwäsim 
[q.  v.)  which  was  separated  from  the  province  of 
Kinnasrin  by  HärUn  and  protected  the  road  to 
the  'JljugliQr.  It  became  still  more  important, 
however,  when  after  the  battle  of  I  fit t in  in  584 
(1188)  it  passed  from  the  power  of  the  Templars 
into  the  hands  of  Kaläh  al-Dln.  Baghräs  served 
as  a  bulwark  on  the  Muhammadan  frontier  against 
the  kingdom  of  Little  Armenia  until  under  Sultän 
al-NûÇir  Muhammad  b.  Kalätin  the  lands  around 
the  Nähr  Djaliän  (Djaihän),  the  FutUhät  al-I>jähä- 
nlya,  were  incorporated  in  the  MamlUk  kingdom. 
In  the  wars  between  the  Osmanli  and  the  Mam- 
lüks  the  possession  of  the  Pass  of  Baghräs  was 
again  contested.  For  administrative  purposes  in 
the  Mamlük  jnrriod  Baghräs  was  the  scat  of  an 
ofticial  of  the  Mamlaka  of  JJalab.  The  castle  is 


now  in  rains;  the  place  is  an  unimportant  village 
(Bekräs). 

Bibliography.  Biblioth.  Geogr.  Arab.,  i. 
65;  il.  123;  Yäfcnt,  Mdfjjam,  1.  693;  IbnBaJQta 
(ed.  Defrémery),  L  163;  Ibn  Fadl  Allah  ai¬ 
rman,  7V/7/(Cairo,  1312),  p.  181  ;  Abu  ’1-Fidä5 
(ed.  Rcinaud),  p.  258  et  seq.;  G.  le  Strange, 
Palestine  under  the  Moslems,  p.  407  et  seq.\ 
A.  von  Krcmer,  Beiträge  zur  Geographie  des 
nördlichen  Syrien  (Wien,  1852),  p.  II ;  Quatre- 
raère  in  Makrlzl,  Sultans  Mamlouks,  i.  2.  partie, 
p.  266  et  seq.;  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvü.  1608 
et  seq.;  Martin  Hartmann  in  the  Zeitschr .  d. 
Geseltsch.  f.  Erdk.  xxix.  170,  513. 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

BAGIRMI  (BakIrmI  or  BakIrmI),  a  country 
in  the  Central  Sudan,  to  the  south  of  Lake 
Chad.  Bagirmi  was  for  a  long  time  unknown  to 
Europeans.  Denham  visited  the  northern  part  in 
1S24,  being  the  first  European  to  do  so.  Barth, 
setting  out  from  Bomtl,  reached  Masscnya  and 
gathered  important  historical  information  on  his 
journey  (5  March — 22  August  1852).  Nachtigal, 
in  1872,  ascended  the  Shäri  as  far  as  Bainghanné, 
but  could  not  penetrate  into  the  interior  on  account 
of  the  troubled  state  of  the  country.  To  the  accounts 
furnished  by  these  travellers  have  been  added  those 
of  explorers  coming  from  the  region  of  the  Congo, 
such  as  Maistre  and  especially  Gentil  who  visited 
Massenya  in  1897.  All  these  accounts  have  been 
supplemented  and  rectified  since  1900  by  the 
French  officers  and  ofliciais  charged  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  territories  of  the  Chad. 

The  native  state  designated  by  the  name  of 
Bagirmi  comprises,  besides  Bagirmi  properly  so- 
called  a  certain  number  of  tributary  states,  such 
as  the  country  of  the  Bona  and  of  the  Kirdi,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chari  as  far  as  the  tenth  degree 
of  north  latitude;  Dcgann,  near  the  Bahr  al-GJja- 
zâl;  Dckâkiré,  a  mountainous  region  in  the  cast; 
Khozzäm  and  Dcbaba  near  Wadab  The  total  area 
of  Bagirmi  and  its  dependencies  is  about  30,000 
square  miles  according  to  the  calculation  made 
in  1903,  about  40,000  according  to  the  latest 
statistics,  those  of  Colonel  Largcau  Ç 1 'occupation 
du  fVadai,  Rev.  de  Paris,  I1*»  Jan.  1910,  p.  29). 

Bagirmi  proper  consists  of  a  plain  measuring 
250  miles  from  North  to  South,  150  from  East 
to  West  and  occupying  an  area  of  about  8,000 
square  miles.  This  plain,  the  altitude  of  which 
averages  1,000  feet,  slopes  very  gradually  towards 
the  North-West  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Chad 
except  in  the  North-East  part  which  descends 
towards  the  Bahr  al-Ghazäl.  In  many  places,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ground  is  so  flat  that  water  cannot  flow 
but  stagnates  in  swamps.  Some  isolated  heights 
rise  above  the  surrounded  country;  on  the  north 
the  hills  of  Ngourra,  which  separate  Bagirmi  from 
the  basin  of  the  Fittri,  and  more  to  the  East  the 
mountainous  mass  of  Ghcrö  which  is  little  known. 
The  greater  part  of  the  water  is  drained  towards 
I.akc  Chad  by  the  Chari  which  bounds  Bagirmi 
for  a  distance  of  about  1 70  miles  and  by  the 
Bahr-Ergig  (the  Batschikain  or  ‘river  of  leaves’ 
of  Barth)  which  is  merely  a  branch  of  the  Chari 
leaving^  the  main  stream  at  Miltu  to  rejoin  it  near 
Buguman.  Of  these  two  water-courses  the  first  alone 
is  a  permanent  navigable  water-way  from  300 
to  500  yards  broad,  the  second  on  the  contrary, 
being  narrow  and  choked  with  plants,  is  of  little 
use.  Both  undergo  great  variations  in  volume 
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according  to  the  seasons.  There  are  two  of  these; 
the  rainy  season  which  usually  lasts  four  months 
and  the  dry  season  which  lasts  eight  months  and 
sometimes  more,  to  the  great  detriment  of  vege¬ 
tation. 

Bagirml  Is,  except  in  cases  of  abnormal  drought, 
a  relatively  fertile  country.  In  it  are  cultivated 
sorgho  and  millet  which  form  the  staple  food  of 
the  natives,  rice,  grown  in  the  marshes  which  are 
formed  during  the  rainy  season,  beans,  and  lastly 
a  plant  called  4djojo'  by  Barth  which  is  much 
appreciated  by  the  natives.  Corn  is  rare  and 
reserved,  according  to  Barth,  for  the  use  of  the 
Sultan.  Pasturage  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  allow 
the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are 
the  tamarind,  the  almond,  the  cotton,  and  indigo 
plants  and  butter-tree.  The  forests  become  more 
and  more  dense  as  one  approaches  the  equatorial 
rone.  The  fauna  is  very  rich.  Large  animals, 
elephants,  giraffes,  panthers,  antilopes,  hippopo¬ 
tamuses,  rhinoceroses  and  crocodiles,  swarm  on 
the  banks  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers;  insects 
abound,  in  particular  ants  and  termites  of  which 
certain  species  arc  a  terrible  scourge  to  the  crops 
and  even  to  human  beings. 

The  population  of  Bagirmi,  estimated  by  Barth 
at  one  and  a  half  millions  and  by  Nachtigal  at  a 
million  is  still  decreasing  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
tinual  wars  which  devastate  these  countries.  A 
census  in  1904  gave  420,000  as  the  number  of 
inhabitants  of  Bagirmi.  According  to  Lt.-Colonel 
Largeau  this  figure  ought  to  be  reduced  to  80,000 
of  which  16,000  are  in  Bagirmi  proper,  the  den-  1 
sity  varying  from  0,3  to  0,9  of  an  inhabitant  per 
square  mile  according  to  the  district.  This  popu¬ 
lation  consists  of  very  diverse  elements:  I.  The 
Bagirmians,  a  people  sprung  from  the  mixture  of 
the  aborigines  with  foreign  invaders.  2.  KanUris 
settled  in  colonics  in  various  parts.  3.  Arabs  (As- 
scla,  Salamat,  Khozzâm,  Ulâd  MüsS,  Shöa)  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  country  but  in  villages  which 
arc  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  them.  4.  The 
Fulbe,  almost  all  shepherds,  very  numerous  in  the 
south;  5.  negro  tribes  (the  Gabcri  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Logon,  Sara  on  the  middle  basin  of 
Dar  Kati,  Tummok,  Nyellcm  etc.),  more  or  less 
related  to  the  Bagirmians,  but  speaking  a  different 
language  and  still  fetish-worshippers. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  physique  the  Ba¬ 
girmians  hold  a  high  place  among  the  peoples  of 
Africa.  Travellers  note  their  tall  stature,  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  their  features  and  the  suppleness  of  their 
limbs.  The  beauty  of  their  women  is  famous. 
They  speak  a  language,  the  Bagrimma,  which, 
according  to  Barth,  is  related  to  the  dialect  spoken 
at  Küka.  At  first  fetish-worshippers,  about  three 
hundred  years  ago,  they  adopted  Islam  which  was 
brought  into  these  regions  by  the  Fulbe  but  have 
retained  numerous  pagan  practices.  Through  their 
intermediary,  however,  Islam  has  gradually  gained 
ground  towards  the  south  and  brought  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  civilisation  to  the  primitive  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  those  regions.  The  culture  of  the  Bagir¬ 
mians  is,  nevertheless,  still  very  rudimentary. 
Barth  remarks  that  none  of  them  knew  how 
to  write  and  that  only  those  individuals  who 
have  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  have  any 
knowledge  of  Arabic.  They  arc,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  industrious  than  the  majority  of  their 
neighbours.  Amohgst  them  arc  clever  artisans, 
especially  dyers  and  weavers.  It  was  the  Bagir- 


mian  captives  brought  to  Wadal  by  Saltan  SabOit 
that  introduced  the  art  of  weaving  into  that 
country.  Slave-trading  was  till  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
Bagirmians.  Slavery,  with  the  continual  wars  of 
which  Bagirmi  has  been  the  theatre  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  communicating  with  Northern  Africa, 
have  certainly  retarded  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

In  the  time  of  Barth,  the  chief  town  of  Ba- 
girmi  was  Masscnya,  the  capital.  Built  some  miles 
to  the  north  of  Bahr  Krgig  it  was  surrounded  by 
a  girdle  of  walls  seven  miles  in  circumference. 
The  houses  which  it  comprised  were,  it  is  true, 
only  mud-huts  with  the  exception  of  the  sultan's 
palace  and  a  mosque  of  stone.  Partly  destroyed 
by  the  Wadaïans  in  1870,  then  abandoned  after 
the  invasion  of  Kabah,  Masscnya,  at  the  present- 
day,  stands  second  to  Buguman,  situated  60  miles 
to  the  west  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shâri.  150 
miles  to  the  east  of  Masscnya,  at  the  foot  of  the 
GOrc  mountains  is  Kanga,  which  local  tradition 
regards  as  the  cradle  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 

The  government  of  Bagirmi  is  a  despotic  mo¬ 
narchy.  The  sultan  or  exercises  absolute 

authority;  he  is  the  object  of  servile  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  respect;  his  subjects  have  to  stand  with 
head  bare  in  his  presence  and  spread  dust  on 
their  foreheads.  Only  a  few  great  dignitaries  are 
allowed  to  sit  on  carpets  in  his  presence.  Among 
the  relatives  of  the  sultan  the  queen-mother  and 
the  eldest  son  enjoy  some  influence;  the  brothers 
of  the  reigning  ttflning  are  blinded  in  one  eye  to 
disqualify  them  from  ruling.  The  principal  officers 
of  the  state  arc  some  freeborn,  others  chosen  from 
among  the  slaves.  The  most  powerful  is  the  /<//- 
sc h\ 1  or  head  of  the  army.  Special  functionaries 
arc  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  forests 
and  pasturages  and  the  government  of  the  more 
important  districts.  The  revenues  of  the  sultan 
arc  obtained  from  taxes  paid  by  the  Muhammadan 
subjects  and  tribute  levied  on  the  pagan  tribes. 
The  former  supply  grain,  cattle  and  cotton-stufTs, 
the  latter  give  slaves  which  still  constitute,  as 
they  did  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  time  of  Barth 
and  Nachtigal,  the  real  wealth  of  the  sultan. 

The  state  of  Bagirmi  was  founded  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  of  our  era  (the  tenth  of  the  Ilidjra). 
It  owes  its  origin  to  adventurers  who  came  from 
the  east,  probably  from  Fittri.  After  defeating  the 
Bulûla,  the  newcomers  united  with  them  and  with 
their  help  imposed  their  authority  on  the  Fulbe 
and  on  the  Arab  communities  settled  in  this  re¬ 
gion.  The  conquered  peoples  were  forced  to  pay 
tribute  but  caused  the  invaders  to  adopt  their 
religion.  The  latter,  like  most  of  the  founders  of 
Sudanese  empires,  claim  to  be  of  Arab  origin  ^ 
and  say  they  come  from  Yaman.  Their  chief, 
Dokkcnge,  was,  according  to  the  legend,  the 
founder  ol  Masscnya  and  conquered  the  four  small 
kingdoms  into  which  the  land  watered  by  the 
Batschikam  was  divided.  His  successors  increased 
their  dominions  on  the  cast  and  south.  One  of 
them,  a  contemporary  of  cAbd  at-Kanm,  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wada'i,  embraced  Islam 
and  took  the  name  of  cAbd- Allah.  From  that  time 
to  the  reign  of  cAbd  al-Kâdir  who  received  Barth 
on  his  journey  to  Masscnya,  forty  princes  have 
occupied  the  throne  of  Bagirmi.  I  hiring  the  se¬ 
venteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  they  gained 
much  power  at  the  expense  of  the  native  fetish  wor¬ 
shippers  and  enriched  themselves  by  the  slave  trade. 
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A  period  of  decline  succeeded  this  period  of 
of  prosperity«  The  struggle  against  Sab  On,  Sul^ln 
of  WadaT  (died  1815)  ruined  Bagirmi.  Sul(âncAbd 
al-Raljmin,  betrayed  by  his  “fatscha”  was  killed 
and  many  Bagirmians  led  into  slavery.  The  dis¬ 
sensions  which  arose  in  consequence  among  the 
sons  of  cAbd  al-RahmSn  as  well  as  the  intrigues 
of  the  “fatscha”  Rueli  provoked  renewed  inter¬ 
ventions  by  the  Wadalans.  Finally  'Otbmln  Bur- 
gomanda,  the  eldest  son  of  ‘Abd  al*Kahm3n  was 
left  as  lord  of  Bagirmi  but  had  to  recognise  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultans  of  Wadal  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  him.  After  being  interrupted  for  several 
years,  hostilities  recommenced  on  the  death  ot 
Sabün.  Bagirmi  was  ravaged  with  great  cruelty 
by  the  Sultän  of  WadaT  and  his  ally  the  Shaikh 
of  BornO,  tOlhm5n  succeeded  however  in  main¬ 
taining  himself  against  all  his  adversaries,  lie  was 
an  energetic  ruler  but  without  faith  or  law,  plun¬ 
dering  indiscriminately  his  friends  and  enemies  and 
not  hesitating  to  marry  his  own  sister.  His  son 
‘AM  at-Kadir  managed  to  live  at  peace  with  these 
neighbour*  and  devoted  himself  to  raiding  the 
pagan  tribes.  But  in  the  reign  of  AbQ  Sakkln  the 
WadaTans  invaded  Bagirmi  again  (i860 — 1877). 
Masscnya  was  taken,  Aba  Sakkin  expelled  and 
replaced  by  one  of  his  cousins.  He  regained 
power,  however,  in  1882  and  retained  it  till  his 
death  in  1894.  I  lis  successor  Gawrang  had  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  a  new  adversary  Kabah,  the 
establishing  of  whose  power  in  Borna  was  a  per- 
|*rtual  menace  to  the  security  of  Bagirmi.  [See 
HornF.] 

The  Fn&nco-Gcrman  convention  of  the  4*1»  Fe¬ 
bruary  1894,  having  placed  Bagirmi  in  the  zone 
of  French  influence,  Gawrang  agreed  without 
demur  to  recognise  the  French  protectorate  and 
signed  a  treaty  to  this  effect  with  the  explorer 
Gentil  in  1897.  His  agreement  brought  on  him 
the  wrath  of  Rabali.  Being  incapable  of  resisting 
his  enemy,  Gawrang  himself  set  fire  to  Massenya; 
the  governor  Bretonnet  who  was  sent  to  his 
assistance  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Tagbao  on 
the  1 71*'  July  1899.  But  in  the  following  year  the 
death  of  Rabah,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Kossuri  by  the  forces  of  commandant  Latny  (22 
April  1900),  brought  peace  at  length  to  those 
regions  so  long  harassed.  Bagirmi  at  the  present 
day  is  included  in  the  military  district  of  Chad; 
it  retains  its  native  administration  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  French  authorities.  # 
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BAHÄ  ALLAH  (“splendour  of  God”),  surname 
of  MIr/.A  Husain  cAi.f  NUkI,  born  at  Nflr  in 
MSzlmlarftn  on  the  I2(k  November  1817,  half¬ 


brother  of  MlrzS  YaÿyS  sumamed  Çublj-i  Axai, 
was  almost  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  became 
a  convert  to  the  new  doctrine  preached  by  the 
BAb  [see  Blbf].  Without  having  ever  seen  him 
he  became  one  of  the  B3b*s  chief  disciples  and 
was  recognised  as  his  successor  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  Babls.  After  the  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  Sh3h  he  was  imprisoned  in  Teheran;  he 
was  then  exiled  and  settled  in  Baghdad  in  1852. 
It  was  there  that  he  declared  himself  to  be  the 
person  announced  by  the  Bab  In  the  mysterious 
words:  Man  yu^hiruhu  Utah:  “He  whom  God 
will  manifest”.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit 
outside  Sulaimlnlya,  where  he  drew  up  the  main 
scheme  of  his  work,  which  was  to  make  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Bab  somewhat  modified  a  universal 
religion;  he  was  interned  in  Adrianoplc  (1864), 
then  at  Acre  (August  1868)  where  he  died  on  the 
29,l>  May  1892,  leaving  his  spiritual  authority  to 
his  eldest  son,  cAbbâs  Eficndl,  sumamed  ‘Abd 
al-Baha\ 

His  Doctrine.  Right  living  consists  in 
doing  harm  to  no  one,  in  loving  one  another,  in 
bearing  injustice  without  rebellion,  only  regarding 
the  good,  being  humble  and  devoting  one  self  to 
healing  the  sick;  such  are  the  principles  adopted 
by  Baha’,  an  obvious  echo  of  Christianity.  The  ul¬ 
timate  aim  is  universal  peace  which  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  this  religion, 
which  possesses  neither  clergy  nor  ceremonial. 
Every  town  is  to  institute  a  place  of  assembly 
for  a  managing  committee,  consisting  of  nine 
members  which  is  called  bait  aK  Adi,  their  chief 
resources  arc  to  consist  of  bequests  to  the  treasury, 
receipts  from  fines  and  a  tax  of  one  nineteenth 
on  capital  to  be  paid  once  and  for  all.  Austerities 
arc  forbidden;  man  was  created  for  happiness. 

The  principal  works  of  JtahS’  are  the  Kitab 
al-Akdas  (cd.  Bombay  and  St.  Petersburg),  the 
Kitiib  al-Ikan  (transi,  by  II.  Dreyfus  and  Habib 
tllah  Shiräzl,  Paris,  1 904),  farüzut,  Kali  mat-  i 
Eirdawslya,  Jih-rUkat,  Tadjalliyat  (transi,  in  the 
Préceptes  du  bchaisme,  Paris,  1906),  Kalimät-i 
Maknüne  (Hidden  words,  Paris,  1905).  The  les¬ 
sons  of  Acre  have  been  collected  by  Mrs.  Clifford 
Barney  (An-Nuru  'l-Abhä,  London,  1908)  and 
transi,  from  the  Persian  text  by  H.  Dreyfus  (Paris, 
1908);  his  last  words  have  been  edited  by  Tou- 
manski  (St.  Petersburg,  1892). 
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BAHÄ>  al-DAWLA,  Aitü  Nasr  FIrUz,  a 
Bay  id.  After  the  death  of  cAdud  al-Dawla  in 
Shawwal  372  (March  983)  his  son  Samsam  al- 
Dawla  was  appointed  Amir  al-Umara*.  The  latter's 
brother  Sharaf  al-Dawla,  however,  refused  to  re¬ 
cognise  him  and  a  war  broke  out  in  which  the 
third  brother,  the  fifteen-year  old  Baha5  al-Dawla, 
was  also  embroiled.  In  the  end  Samsäm  al-Dawla 
had  to  submit  and  was  thrown  into  prison  in 
Ramadan  376  (January  987).  The  Caliph  then 
appointed  Sharaf  al-Dawla  Amir  al-Umara1;  the 
latter  died  soon  after  in  379  (989)  and  Baha5  al- 
Dawla  succeeded  him  as  senior  Amir.  The  new 
Amir  restored  his  freedom  to  Samsäm  al-Dawla 
and  now  began  a  fierce  struggle  between  the 
latter  and  hi*  nephew  Aba  cAli,  the  son  of 
Sharaf  al-Dawla.  In  the  following  year  Balia1  al- 
Dawla  had  AbQ  cAh  murdered  and  then  a  quarrel 
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arose  between  him  and  his  brother.  After  some 
time  a  treaty  of  peace  was  arranged  according  to 
which  Çamsfim  al-Dawla  retained  possession  of 
Firs  and  Arradjan  while  Bahl’  al-Dawla  received 
&hQzistIn  and  Arabian  ‘Jrflk.  At  the  same  time  the 
turbulent  population  of  Baghdad  was  giving  Bahâ’ 
al-Dawla  much  trouble  and  he  had  also  to  fight 
with  his  uncle  Fakhr  al-Dawla.  The  latter  allied 
himself  with  a  Kurdish  prince,  Badr  b.  Hasanwnih 
and  conquered  al-Ahwaz,  whereupon  Bahä5  al- 
Dawla  sent  an  army  against  him.  A*  the  Tigris 
flooded  the  camp  of  Fakhr  al-Dawla,  he  had  to 
take  to  flight  and  vacate  al-AhwIz.  In  the  year 
381  (991)  the  Caliph  al-Tâ3ic  was  deposed  at  the 
instigation  of  Bahä’  al-Dawla,  as  the  latter  had 
designs  on  his  wealth.  Under  his  successor  al- 
Kildir  also  Bahä’  al-Dawla  remained  the  real  ruler 
though  he  again  was  only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
his  soldiers.  In  the  year  383  (993*994)  the  old 
feud  between  him  and  his  brother  Snm^äm  al- 
Dawla  blazed  up  again.  The  latter  defeated  the 
troops  of  Bahâ5  al-Dawla  and  occupied  Khüzistän. 
The  Turkish  prince  Toghän  regained  this  province 
for  Balia’  al-Dawla  but  in  386  (996)  Basra  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Samslm  and  the  Turks  were 
soon  driven  out  of  KhOzistän.  The  situation  was 
soon  suddenly  reversed.  In  388  (998)  Samslm 
al-Dawla  was  murdered;  his  general  Abu  ‘Ah  b. 
Ustàdh  Hormuz  went  over  to  Baba’  al-Dawla, 
Khfizistln  was  occupied  and  Firs  and  Herman 
also  conquered.  After  two  ye  rs  the  governor  of 
KermSn  was  driven  out  but  his  successor  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  again  securing  the  province  for  Bahl’ 
al-Dawla.  The  latter  had  also  to  go  through  much 
hard  fighting  with  the  ‘Ukailids.  To  limit  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Abu  ’1-Dhawwâd,  Emir  of  Mosul, 
who  belonged  to  the  Banü  ‘Ukail,  Balia’  al-Dawla 
sent  an  army  under  Abii  Dja'far  al-Hadjdj;ïdj 
against  the  town.  Abu  'l-ljhawwâcl  was  defeated 
in  several  battles  but  bis  power  was  not  thereby 
broken.  After  his  death  in  386  (996)  a  quarrel 
arose  between  his  brothers  ‘All  and  al-Mukallad 
each  of  whom  wished  to  seize  the  chief  power 
for  himself.  In  391  (1000-1001)  the  latter  was 
murdered;  his  son  Kirwäslj  succeeded  him  and 
was  for  some  years  successful  in  his  war  with 
Bahl’  al-Dawla.  Another  revolt  broke  out  in  al- 
Batiha  on  the  lower  Euphrates.  The  Amir  there, 
cAli  b.  Nasr  Muhadhdhib  al-Dawla,  was  expelled 
in  394  (1004)  by  a  prefect  named  Abu  ’l-cAbbas 
b.  Wâsil  and  had  to  seek  help  from  Bahà’  al- 
Dawla.  The  rebels  occupied  al-Ah wlz  but  could 
not  hold  it  for  long  and  in  the  following  year 
Muha«U.»dhib  al-Dawla  returned  to  al-Batiha.  Mean¬ 
while  they  continued  their  plots  in  Khuzistîn  and 
the  capital  itself  was  besieged  by  the  princes 
Badr  b.  Hasanwnih  ami  Abu  J>ja‘far  al-Hadjdjltlj 
allied  with  Ibn  Wlsil,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
seceded  from  Balia’  al-Dawla.  Finally,  however, 
Ibn  Wlsil  was  taken  prisoner  whereupon  his 
allies  raised  the  siege  of  Baghdad  and  made  peace 
with  Bahn’  al-Dawla.  The  latter  died  10403(102). 
Under  his  father  the  Buy  ids  had  1  cached  the 
zenith  of  their  power.  Through  the  unfortunate 
wars  between  his  sons  on  his  death,  their  influence 
declined  and  in  the  end  affairs  became  worse  and 
worse. 
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Bujeh,  Chap.  ix.  et  seq.  ;  Weil,  Gesch.  d.  C kali  fen, 
iii.  33 — 36, 44  et  seq .  (K.  V.  ZetterstAen.) 

BAH  A’  al-DIN,  •Ornament  of  Religion”,  a 
title  of  honour.  [See  the  articles  IBN  shaddAo, 
MVKTANA  and  NAKsIIRANI>T.1 

BAHÄ’  ai.-DIN  ZAKARIYÄ,  commonly  known 
•*  Bah  a’  ai.-IIakk,  a  saint  of  the  Suhrawardl  or¬ 
der,  was  l>orn  near  Multln  in  565  (1169—1170); 
he  was  one  of  the  greatest  pupils  of  Shaikh  Shi- 
hlb  al- Din  Suhrawardl  [q.  v.]  in  Baghdad  and 
became  his  khalifa  (or  spiritual  successor).  He 
settled  in  Multln,  where  he  is  said  to  have  built 
his  own  tomb  and  died  at  the  age  of  100.  He 
has  a  great  reputation  in  the  South-West  Famljab 
and  in  Sind,  and  is  invoked  as  their  patron  saint 
by  the  boatmen  on  the  rivers  Indus  and  Cinàb. 
His  imposing  tomb,  surmounted  by  a  hemisphe¬ 
rical  dome  and  decorated  with  fine  enamelled  tiles, 
stands  in  the  ancient  citadel. 

Bibliography.  Abu  ’I-Fadl,  A’ïn-i  Akbarl, 
ii.  214  (/»//*/.  ///</.);  Dari  Shtikuh,  Safi/tat  at - 
Azaliya,  s.  v.;  FirLhta,  Gu!$Jian-i  Ibrahim},  Ma- 
kllah  xii.  ;  E.  D.  Maclagan,  Gazetteer  of  the 
Multan  District ,  339  sq.  (Lahore,  1 902). 

(T.  W.  Arnold.) 

BAHA’  At.  -HAKÇ  (BahXwai.  Hakk),  see  ltAHÄ* 

AL-Dl.N  ZAKAKlYÂ. 

BAHADUR,  a  Turkish  word  of  Mongol  origin 
( bakhatur,  Eastern  Turkish  batûr ,  butor)  signified 
originally  “brave”,  “courageous”  and  became  a 
title  of  honour  at  the  r^uit  of  the  Great  Mughal* 
(cf.  bâtür-'aski ,  a  title  in  Turkestan:  Sulaimln- 
Efendi,  f.ughati  djaghatäi,  p.  60).  The  word  is 
met  with  as  early  as  927  of  our  era  in  the  name 
of  the  Bulgarian  chief  Alobogotur,  which  is 
explained  as  Alp  bagatur ,  “the  brave  hero’* 
(J.  Marquart,  Ost  cur.  u.  ostasiat.  Streifzüge ,  p. 
156).  —  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  was  in  Persia  a  regiment,  composed  of 
Christians  called  bafntduran  “the  braves”;  it  was 
this  regiment  which  was  entrusted  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Bib  [q.  v.].  The  name  of  this  regiment, 
whose  composition  is  no  longer  the  same,  was 
again  borne  by  the  first  regiment  of  the  first 
division  of  infantry  in  130t  (1SS4).  There  are 
other  regiments  bearing  this  name  at  Khoi,  Farit- 
hln,  Nahawand,  Kalca-/anfljlil  and  other  places. 

B  ibli  og  rap  h  y.  M  uhammad  Hasan-K  him, 
Matlac  a l- Shams,  Part  ii.  p.  25.  (Cl..  Huart.) 

BAHADUR  KHAN,  last  king  of  the  Fl- 
rûkl  (q.  v.)  dynasty  of  Khände^j;  he  came 
to  the  throne  in  1597,  after  having  spent  30  years 
in  prison;  he  reversed  the  policy  of  his  father 
Rafljl  CAH,  who  had  been  a  loyal  supporter  of 
the  Mughal  Emperor  Akbar  (q.  v.)  and  had  as¬ 
sisted  him  in  his  conquest  of  the  Dakhan  and  % 
died  fighting  on  his  side.  Bahadur  rejected  the 
friendly  advances  of  Akbar  and  shut  himself  up 
in  the  fort  of  Aslrgarh,  but  after  standing  a  siege 
of  eleven  months,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
and  his  territory  became  part  of  Akbar’s  dominions. 
Bibliography :  Elliot* Dowson,  History  of 
Jndia,_\’\.  133 — 146. 

BAHADUR  SHAH,  (1595 — 1600),  tenth  king 
of  the  Nizam  Sh  I h  I  (q .  v.)  dynasty  of  A  h- 
madnagar.  In  1595  Sultan  Murid,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar  besieged  Ahmadnagar,  but  raised 
the  siege  on  receiving  the  formal  cession  of  Berar; 
but  on  a  second  attempt  being  made  in  1600, 
the  king  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  as  a  cap- 
1  live  to  the  fortress  of  Gwalior. 
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Bib/io graphyx  cAlI  ibn  cAzfs  AllXb  Ja- 

bâtabl,  BurhSn-i  MctU&ir  ad  fin.  ;  Abu’l  Fodl, 

A  k  bar -N Umak,  itf.  700,  774  sqq.  (Bib/.  Ind.)\ 

Firigbta,  C ulrfian-i  Ibr3hJmJ%  Makälah  III. 
BAHÂDUR  §HÄH  I  (1643—1712)  Muhammad 
Mu'azzam  was  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor 
Awrangz£b  'Alamglr  by  Rahmat al-NisiP Nawlb- 
IU7,  the  daughter  of  kftdjä  Râdja  of  Radjauri  in 
Kashmir.  He  was  born  at  BurhSnpur  in  the 
Dakhin  on  the  30  Rarjjab  1053  (14  Oct.  1643). 
From  Sba'bän  1086  (Oct.  167O  he  was  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  Shah  cAlam,  then  conferred 
upon  him. 

In  16$ 7  when  his  father  left  the  Dakhin  to  contest 
the  throne  with  DfirS  Shukoh,  Muhammad  Mucaz- 
pm  was  left  in  charge  at  Awrangabad.  He  served 
twice  as  governor  of  the  Dakhin  (1663,  1667), 
and  was  sent  there  a  third  time  in  1678.  lie  was 
recalled  to  take  a  part  in  the  KSdjpQt  campaign, 
and  helped  in  the  suppression  of  his  brother 
Akbar’s  rebellion  near  Adjmcr.  In  1683 — 4  he  held 
command  of  an  army  operating  against  SljambS 
Dji,  Mahratta,  in  the  Konkan.  Shortly  after  his 
return  to  the  emperor’s  head-quarters,  he  was  deta¬ 
ched  against  the  kingdom  of  Culkanda  (1685) 
and  took  part  in  the  BidjapQr  (1686)  and  the 
second  Gulkanda  campaign  (1687).  Falling  under 
suspicion  of  treason  he  was  thrown  into  prison  in 
March  1687  and  was  not  released  until  April  1694, 
when  he  was  sent  to  govern  Käbul,  the  province 
of  iJLhor  being  subsequently  added. 

SL>ah  cÄlam  heard  of  his  father  Awrangzcb’s  death 
on  the  l8'8  Ubu  ’1-hidjdja  1 1 18  (March  22'»d  1707), 
when  he  was  at  ijjamröd,  west  of  Peshawar.  He 
marched  at  once  for  Hindustan  and  it  was  a  race 
between  him  and  his  brother  AVam  Shah,  who 
had  already  started  from  Ahmadnagar,  as  to  which 
of  them  should  first  occupy  Dihll  and  Agra. 
This  first  move  was  won  by  Shäh  ‘Alam.  Finally, 
the  contending  claimants  met  at  Ujfidjau  between 
Agra  and  Dholpür.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the 
l8‘Jl  Rabf  I,  1119  (June  18th  1707).  Sh5h  cAlam 
won  the  day,  Ac/.am  Shah  and  one  son  were  killed, 
while  the  other  sons  were  taken  prisoners.  While 
still  in  the  Pandjäb,  Shäh  cAlam  had  celebrated 
his  accession,  and  had  taken  the  title  of  Bahadur 
Shah  (24th  Muljarram  1119  =  April  26l1»  1 707),  but 
he  dated  his  reign  from  the  18*1»  Ohu  ’I-hidjdja 
1118  (March  22ud  1707),  subsequent  years  being 
counted,  as  usual,  from  the  first  day  ÿf  that  month. 

Bahadur  Shah  now  proposed  a  campaign  against 
the  KädjpQt  states,  but  before  much  progress  had 
been  made  he  was  called  away  to  the  Dakhin, 
to  dispose  of  his  brother  K5m  Bakh^h’s  claims  to 
independent  sovereignty.  Käm  BakhsJ)  was  de¬ 
feated  outside  Haidarabäd  on  the  3d  l>hu  ’l-kacda 
1120  (January  13th  1709),  and  he  died  of  his 
wounds  the  nest  day.  The  interrupted  Rädjpüt 
campaign  was  now  resumed,  but  before  any  real 
progress  was  made,  the  Sikhs  rose  in  the  north  of 
the  Cis-Sutladj  country.  A  hasty  peace  was  patched 
up  with  the  KadjpQts,  and  Bahadur  Shäh  hastened 
northwards  to  meet  the  new  danger.  The  fort  of 
Lohgarh  into  which  Banda  the  Sikh  leader  had 
thrown  himself,  was  stormed  and  taken  on  the 
191h  £haww&l  1122  (Dec.  10th  1710),  but  Banda 
escaped.  The  court  then  moved  to  outside  Lühür 
where  Bahadur  Sh&h  died  on  the  20*k  Muharram 
1124  (February  27th  171 2).  He  claimed  Saiyid 
descent  through  his  mother,  and  insisted  on 
inserting  the  word  wall  into  the  Friday  prayer.  He 


was  also  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  Süftsm.  These 
questions  led  to  two  serious  riots  at  LahOr  and 
Ahmadäbad,  headed  by  the  learned  bigots  of  those 
two  places. 

Bibliography ?  cAbd  al-hamld  L&hSri, 
PUd&Uhnama,  (in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica ,  Cab 
cutta,  1878);  Muhammad  Sal^I  Mustacidd  Khan, 
Mac3jJr-i  cAlamgir1 ,  (in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica , 
Calcutta,  1871);  Dînishmand  Khan  cAlT,  Efang* 
nUma ,  Lithographed,  Naval  Kishor  Press;  Da- 
nishmand  Khan,  Bahadur  Shahnama:  Brit. 
Museum,  Oriental  Ms.  N°.  24;  Kamrädj,  A'zam 
al-harb :  Brit.  Mus.,  Oriental  Ms.  N°.  1899; 
Bhim  Sen,  Dilkui&ä :  Brit.  Mus.,  Oriental  Ms. 
N*.  23;  ßjagdjlwan  Das,  Muntakhab  al-tawä - 
rîtà  :  Bit.  Mus.,  Add.  Ms.,  N°.  26253;  Iradat 
Khân  Wädhih,  Memoirs ,  in  Jonathan  Scott, 
History  of  Deccan  (1794),  Vol.  ii,  part  iv; 
Muhammad  Kasim  iJihôrî,  cIbrat-n3ma:  Brit. 
Mus.,  Oriental  Ms.  N°.  1934;  Kamwar  Khan, 
Ta<îhkira-i  fatâ(ïn-i  Caghatâe ,  Vol.  ii.  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  Ms.  N°.  xevii.;  Khafï  Khan, 
Muntakhab  al-lubab  (Bibliotheca  Indien) ;  Khus]j- 
hal  Cand,  Nadir  al-zamanl ,  Königliche  Biblio¬ 
thek,  Berlin  Ms.  N°.  495;  Muhammad  cAlï  Khân, 
Td'rikhri  Muzajfari ,  Brit.  Mus.  Oriental  Ms. 
N°.  466;  Wärid,  Muhammad  Sbafic  Mirat-i 
IVâridât :  Brit.  Mus.,  Àdd.  Ms.  N°.  6579. 

(WILI.AM  Irvink.) 

BAHÂDUR  SHAH  IL,  the  last  king  of  the 
Mughal  (Moghul)  dynasty,  lie  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  TlmOr,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
genealogical  table  in  Blochmann’s  translation  of 
the  A’in-i  Ah  bar.  But  there  had  been  no  king  of 
Delhi  who  was  possessed  of  real  power  since  the 
death  of  Muhammad  Shah  in  1748.  Bahadur  Shah’s 
full  name  was  Abu  ’1-Muzaffar  Siradj  nl-DIn  Mu¬ 
hammad  Bahädur  Shäh,  and  he  was  the  second 
son  of  Akbar  Shah  II.  He  was  born  in  October 
1775  and  succeeded  to  the  title  of  King  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1837. 

Bahadur  Shah,  who  was  then  over  seventy  years 
of  age,  joined  the  Mutineers  in  1857  and  struck 
coins  as  a  sovereign.  When  Delhi  fell,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestor  Humäyttn,  but 
surrendered  to  Hodson.  Two  of  his  sons  and  a 
grandson  surrendered  on  the  following  day  but 
were  shot  by  Ilodson  to  prevent  a  rescue.  Ba¬ 
hadur  Shah  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  abet¬ 
ment  of  murder.  He  was  deposed,  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1858  was  sent  to  Rangoon,  where  he  died 
on  7  November  1862.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  poet, 
and  a  calligrapher.  His  Diwan  or  book  of  odes 
has  been  printed,  and  also  his  commentary  on 
Sacdl’s  Gulistan.  Garcin  de  Tassy  has  a  notice  of 
Bahadur  Siläh,  under  his  poetical  name  of  /afar 
in  his  History  of  Hindustani  literature  III.  3 1 7s 
and  has  given  a  translation  of  one  of  the  rckhta 
odes. 

Bibliography :  W.  Keene  and  G.  B. 
Mallcson,  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  (London, 
1880—1888);  Parliamentary  Return  No.  j6j 
of  j8jç.  East  India  (King  of  Delhi).  Evidence 
taken  before  the  Court  appointed  for  the  Trial 
of  the  King  of  Delhi.  (London,  1859). 

(II.  Beveridge.) 

BAHADUR  SHAH  GUQJARÀTI,  second  son 
of  Muzaftar  Shah  H.  Having  had  a  disagreement 
with  his  father  he  went  to  the  court  of  Ibrahim 
SultKn  the  last  king  of  the  Lodi  dynasty.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pânîpat,  but  did  not  take 
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part  in  it  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  father 
and  of  the  succession  of  his  elder  brother  Sikandar 
Shah,  he  proceeded  towards  Gudjartt,  and  on  the 
way  heard  of  his  brother's  assassination.  He  became 
king  of  Gudjarat  in  August  1526  and  avenged  his 
brother  in  a  cruel  manner  so  that  he  is  described 
by  Bäbur  (ed.  Erskine,  p.  343)  as  a  bloodthirsty 
and  ungovernable  young  man.  He  was  an  energetic 
ruler  and  famed  for  the  celerity  of  his  movements. 
He  conquered  Mälwa  and  Chitor,  but  was  defeated 
by  Humâyün,  son  of  Babur.  In  his  distress  he 
applied  to  the  Portuguese  for  aid,  but  when 
HumSyön  left  Gudjarät  and  Bahadur  recovered 
his  kingdom,  he  repented  of  his  invitation  and 
sought  to  get  rid  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  Viceroy  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  Diu,  but 
declined,  on  the  plea  of  sickness,  to  conic  ashore 
and  visit  Bahadur.  The  latter  took  the  rash  and 
singular  resolution  of  visiting  the  Viceroy  and 
came  on  board  his  ship.  It  was  the  third  day  of 
Katnadän  and  Bahadur  was  probably  sober  at  the 
time,  but  as  he  was  a  great  drunkard,  he  may  have 
been  suffering  from  a  debauch  of  the  previous  night. 
When  he  found  that  the  Viceroy  was  not  really 
ill,  he  wanted  to  return,  but  the  Portuguese  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  seize  him  and  would  not 
let  him  depart.  An  altercation  and  a  struggle  took 
place,  and  the  result  was  that  Bahadur  was  killed, 
and  that  his  body  fell  into  the  sea.  Immediately 
afterwards,  the  Portuguese  took  possession  of  1  >iu, 
which  had  been  deserted  by  the  inhabitants.  Ba¬ 
hadur’s  death  took  place  on  14  February  1537. 
One  of  the  chronograms  made  on  the  occasion 
was:  Sultfin  al-barr  Shahid  al-bahr  “Monarch  ashore, 
Martyr  asea”  (943  A.  II.).  Bahadur  was  a  cruel 
and  worthless  prince  but  the  Gudjarâtis  cherished 
an  affection  for  him  on  account  of  his  vigour  and 
of  his  tragic  death.  He  reigned  for  eleven  years, 
and  was  the  last  of  his  line. 

Bibliography'.  E.  Clive  Bayley,  History 
of  Gujarat  (London,  1 886);  Elliot,  History  of 
India ,  vols  iv,  v,  vi  ;  Whiteway,  Kiss  of  Portu¬ 
guese  rower  in  India  (1899);  for  a  study  of 
the  Portuguese  accounts  of  the  death  of  Baha¬ 
dur,  see  Gazetteer  of  the  Bombay  Presidency , 
i  (Part  1),  347  sqq.\  Akbar  names  I;  Abu  Turâb, 
History  of  Gujarat  (cd.  E.  Denison  Ross,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  1909);  cAbd  alläh  Muhammad,  Arabic 
History  of  Gujarat  (ed.  Denison  Ross,  London, 
1910).  __  (II.  Beveridge.) 

at.-BAHÄ5!.  [See  al-'XmilI,  p.  327.] 

BAHÄR,  Arabic,  more  accurately  Buhär,  a 
word  supposed  to  be  of  Indian  origin  meaning 
“load”  which  had  spread  through  all  the  lands  of 
Islam  from  the  Indian  Archipelago  to  Africa  as  a 
dry-measure  and  weight.  As  a  measure  it  is  equal 
to  2  ardabb .  The  Arab  authorities  give  very  diffe¬ 
rent  values  to  the  weight.  It  is  most  often  reckoned 
equal  to  3  hin(ur  to  IOO  ritj.  Cf.  Sauvairc  in 
Journ .  Asiat.,  8  Series,  iii.  (1884),  p.  40 1 — 404. 

In  modern  Indian  commerce  the  value  of  the 
BahSr  varies  in  the  different  towns  from  220  to 
850  Cbs. 

BAHÄR-I  DANISH,  a  Persian  collection 
of  tales  and  fables  by  Shaikh  cInayat 
Allah  Knnba,  written  in  1061  (1651)  based 
oh  the  Indian  stories  of  a  young  Brahman  and 
supplied  with  an  introduction  by  the  young 
brother  of  the  author  Muhammad  Salih  Kanbo. 
The  love-story  of  Djahandär-Sultan  and  Bharawar- 
Bänn  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  work.  It  was 


put  into  verse  by  Hasan  ‘All  Txtat  during  the 
reign  of  Tîpü-Çahib,  Sultan  of  Mysore  (1197 — 
1213  =  1783 — 1799)  and  dedicated  to  him  (Ms. 
India  Office  153)*  H  was  translated  into  English  by 
A.  Dow  (London,  1768)  and  by  J.  Scott  (Shrews¬ 
bury,  1799);  on  these  are  based  the  German  trans¬ 
lation  by  A.  T.  Hartmann  (Lcipsig,  1802)  and  the 
French  by  I.cscallier  (Paris,  1S04). 

Bibli  ogra  phy\  F  thé,  Grundr.  der  irars. 

Philologie ,  ii.  325.  (Cl.  IIUART.) 

BAHÄRISTÄN,  a  Persian  work  by  NQr 
al-Din  4 A  b d  al* Rah  man  Dj a m f  in  poetry 
and  prose  modelled  on  Sacdi*s  Gulistän ,  which 
also  bears  the  title  of  Pawdat  al-ahhvar  u  tuhfat 
al-abrar  ;  it  was  composed  in  892  (1487).  It  is 
divided  into  eight  chapters  called  rawlla  and 
contains  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  Shaikh  Djunaid 
and  other  mystics,  philosophers  and  poets  as  well 
as  fables  and  parables.  It  has  been  supplied  with 
Turkish  commentaries  by  Shansi  (between  982 
and  987  =  1574  and  1579),  by  Khödja  Shakir 
(ed.  Constantinople,  1252  ~  1836)  and  translated 
into  German  by  Baron  von  Schlechta-Wsschrd 
(Vienna,  1846). 

B i b l i og rap  hy:  J.  von  1 1 animer,  Schöne 

P  edeh  uns  te  Persiens ,  p.  314;  Kthé,  Grundr . 

der  iron.  Philol .,  ii.  305.  (Ct..  IIUART.) 

BAHÄ WALPUR,  a  native  state  of  India, 
within  the  Province  of  the  Pamjjab  (area:  15,918 
sq.  in.;  population  (1901):  720,877;  revenue: 
Rs.  27,00,000).  It  stretches  for  about  300  m.  along 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Sutle<Jj  Pandjnad  and  Indus, 
extending  into  the  desert  a  mean  distance  of 
about  40  ni.  The  chief  crops  arc  wheat,  rice,  and 
millets,  which  arc  entirely  dependent  on  irriga¬ 
tion  from  the  boundary  rivers.  Of  the  population, 
83%  arc  Muhammadans,  chiefly  Jljats,  KadjpüU, 
and  Haloes.  The  ruling  family  of  Dû  üdputras 
has  an  interesting  history,  as  claiming  descent 
from  the  cAbbàsid  Khalifas  of  Egypt.  Their  an¬ 
cestor  is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt  to  Sind 
about  1370.  But  the  town  of  Bahäwalpur  was 
not  founded  till  1748,  and  the  independence  of 
the  state  dates  from  the  grant  of  a  mint  by  Shah 
Mahmnd  of  Kabul  in  1802.  British  relations  are 
governed  by  a  treaty  made  in  1838. 

Bibliography:  General  C.  Minchin,  a 
former  resident,  wrote  a  history  of  the  country 
from  the  earliest  times,  which  is  still  in  MS. 
Several  histories  of  the  ruling  family,  written 
in  the  I9’fl  cent,  also  remain  in  MS. —  Bo  ha - 
walpur  Gazetteer  (Lahore,  1 90S);  C.  II.  Aitch- 
ison,  Collection  of  Treaties ,  Engagements  and 
Sanads  relating  to  India  (Calcutta,  1892),  ix. 
187  et  seq .  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BAIDAL  Unaif  u.  Waljpja  11.  Kuna  fa, 
belonged  to  the  clan  of  the  Banü  Hâriîha'b. 
Pjanab,  which  was  also  called  al-Bait  or  the 
aristocracy  of  Kalb.  A  Christian  like  the  great 
majority  of  his  tribe,  his  chief  claim  to  fame 
is  that  he  was  the  father  of  MaisQn,  mother  of 
Vazld  I.  His  nomad  clan  dwelled  in  the  south 
of  the  ancient  Palmyra,  whither  Malaiin  afterwards 
brought  the  young  Vazld,  and  where  the  Umaiyads 
reunited  after  the  congress  of  pjäbiya  and  the 
battle  of  Mardj  Rahit.  Bahdal  was  thus  the  founder 
of  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Kalbitcs  while  the 
Umaiyad  dynasty  lasted  though  he  did  not  himself 
take  an  active  part  in  politics.  As  one  of  his 
sons  was  accused  of  being  a  Christian  under  the 
caliphate  of  Vazld  I,  Bahdal  must  have  died  a 
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t  Christian  probably  before  the  battle  of  SifTln, 
ia  which  one  of  his  sons  commanded  the  KodS'a 
of  Damascus,  and  at  an  advanced  age.  His  sons 
succeeded  him  and  became  the  first  persons  in 
the  state;  in  consequence  the  partisans  of  the 
I'maiyads  were  called  Baljdaliya.  His  grandson 
IfassSn,  guardian  of  the  sons  of  Yayld  I,  after 
the  death  of  Mocâwiya  II  even  dared  to  cherish 
the  project  of  succeeding  him.  The  undue  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  Bahdalites  and  the  Kalbites 
contributed  largely  to  the  division  of  the  Arab 
race  into  two  parties,  that  of  Kais  and  that  of 
Yemen,  after  the  battle  of  Mardj  Kfihif. 

Bibliography,  Tabari,  ii.  204,  468,  47 1, 
577;  Ibn  Doraid  (cd.  Wüstenfeld),  p.  316; 
//amusa  (cd.  Freytag),  p.  261,  318 — 319,  659; 
Ibn  cAbd  Rahbihi,  c/*</,  ii.  305;  Dinawarl  (cd. 
Guirgass),  p.  184,  275;  Mas~QdI,  Tanbih  (cd.  de 
Gocjc),  p.  305;  A.  M  usil,  Ku\air  cAmr3,  p.  iS«. 

(II.  Lammkns.) 

bAhila.  The  members  of  the  B  c  d  u  i  n  tribe 
of  Macn  in  North  Arabia  were  usually  called 
RanQ  Hähila  after  Bähila,  the  daughter  of  Sacb 
who  had  married  her  stepson  Macn.  Their  grazing- 
grounds  in  ancient  times  lay  in  southern  Ycmâma 
and  are  known  to  have  been  there  as  late  as  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  In  later  times  we  find 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llasra  in  possession 
of  the  well  al-Hufair  four  miles  from  Basra,  which 
is  of  importance  to  the  caravans  of  pilgrims. 
The  reputation  of  the  tribe  was  a  very  bad  one 
and  the  name  Ilâhili  (Habilite)  was  a  term  of 
reproach. 

Bibliography,  F.  Wüstcnfcld,  /tighter  tu 
Jen  genealogischen  Tabellen ,  p.  104;  O.  Blau, 
/)ie  Minderungen  der  sa  bu  i sc  hen  Stämme ,  in 
the  Zeitschr.  der  Deutschen  Aforgenl,  Gcsellsch ., 
Vul.  xxii.  p.  670;*  O.  Blau,  Arabien  im  sechs  fett 
Jahrhundert ,  /A,  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  584;  I.  Gold- 
ziher,  Afuhammedanische  Studien ,  i.  49;  Diwan 
of  Farazdäk  (cd.  Boucher  and  Hell),  N°.  132, 
136,  265,  272,  476,  632.  (J.  IIkll.) 

ai^BAHILI,  Ai;U  Nash  Ahmad  ii.  Uätim  ai.- 
BAiiii.I,  Arab  phi  logist  and  author,  a  pupil 
of  AsmacI,  Aba  ‘I'baida  and  Aba  Zaid,  belonging 
to  the  school  of  Basra,  lived  first  in  Baghdad, 
then  in  Isfahan  and  finally  settled  in  Baghdad 
again  where  he  died  in  231  (855).  As  a  rule  he 
followed  in  his  works  the  footsteps  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  and  like  them  wrote  a  book  on  trees  and 
plants,  camels,  cereals  and  palm-trees,  horses, 
birds  and  locusts,  of  which  latter  he  was  the  first 
to  treat.  In  his  works  on  proverbs,  on  proper 
names,  and  on  the  errors  in  the  language  of  the 
common  people,  many  valuable  notes  must  also 
have  been  contained  for  us,  but  unfortunately  like 
all  his  other  writings  they  have  perished. 

Bibliography :  G.  Flügel,  Die  gramma - 
tischen  Schulen  der  Araber  (I^ipzig,  1862),  p. 
8t  ;  Kitüb  a  l- Di  hr  ist  (cd.  G.  Flügel),  Vol.  i. 
P.  56;  Zeitschr,  der  Deutschen  Aforgenl,  G  esc  lisch. 
Vol.  xii.  p.  595.  (J.  Hell.) 

ai.-BAHILI,  ai.-IIusain  n.  ai.-Dahhäk  ai.-Asu- 
ÇAft,  a  client  ( Afawlâ )  of  BShila,  an  Arab  poet 
often  called  al-Husain  al-Khali*  (the  libertine)  on 
account  of  his  dissolute  habits.  According  to 
al-Kbapb  al-Baghdädl,  al-Bfthilf,  who  came  from 
Khorasän,  was  born  in  the  year  162  (778-779). 
He  afterwards  went  to  Baghdad  and  liccamc  one 
of  the  most  confidential  friends  of  the  frivolous 
Caliph  al-Amin.  When  the  latter  perished  soon 


[  afterwards,  al-Bffhflt  composed  an  elegy  on  the 
tragic  event;  he  remained  at  the  court  of  his 
successor  however  and  was  held  in  great  esteem 
till  his  death  at  a  great  age  in  250  (864),  The 
biographers  give  further  information  about  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Aba  Nuwfts.  Cf.  p.  102  above. 

Bibliography,  Kitüb  al-Agianl,  vi.  170  el 
teq,\  Ibn  Kballikîn  (ed.  Wüstcnfcld),  N°.  1 90; 
Jabarl  (cd.  de  Goeje),  iii.  869  et  seq, 

BATIRA,  a  she-camel  or  a  sheep  with  slit 
ears.  The  Kor’Sn  and  the  ancient  poetry  (cf. Ibn  * 
Hisham,  58)  show  that  the  ancient  Arabs  used  ta 
carry  out  certain  religious  ceremonies  with  respect 
to  their  cattle,  which  consisted  firstly  in  letting 
the  animal  go  about  loose  without  making  any 
use  of  it  whatever,  and  secondly  in  limiting  to 
males  permission  to  eat  its  flesh  (after  it  had 
died).  In  the  various  coses  the  animals  bore  spe¬ 
cial  names  ( Bahlra ,  Sä’iba  IVafita,  Hä  ml  ;  on 
these  names  cf.  Wcllhausen  os  cited  below).  The 
lexicographers  are  not  quite  agreed  on  the  point 
in  which  cases  a  camel  or  sheep  had  its  ear  slit. 
According  to  some,  it  was  after  it  had  borne  ten 
young  ones,  according  to  others  when  its  fifth 
young  one  was  female  etc.  —  Muhammad  abo¬ 
lished  these  customs  and  stigmatised  them  os 
arbitrary  inventions,  Sara  5,  n.9:  “  Allah  has  made 
neither  bahlra  nor  stfiba,  nor  wajlla,  nor  haml  ; 
but  the  unbelievers  have  invented  lies  against 
God,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  do  not  under¬ 
stand**;  Sara  6,  i39 :  “and  they  say:  these  cattle 
and  fruits  of  the  earth  are  sacred;  none  shall  eat 
thereof  but  whom  we  wish  (so  they  say);  and 
[there  arc]  cattle  on  whose  backs  it  is  forbidden 
[to  ride]  etc.**;  verse  140:  “and  they  say:  That 
which  is  in  the  bellies  of  these  animals,  is  only 
for  our  men  and  forbidden  to  our  wives;  but  it 
it  be  bom  dead  then  both  partake  of  it.  lie  will 
reward  them  for  their  attributing  [these  things  to 
him]  for  he  is  wise  and  knowing**. 

Bibliography,  The  commentaries  on  the 
Koranic  passages  mentioned;  l.isan  aKArab , 
v.  105  et  seq.;  Freitag,  /Anleitung  i,  d.  Studium 
d.  arab,  Sprache ,  p.  238  et  seq,\  Wellhauscn, 
Beste  arab.  /lei tent  ums *,  112  et  seq,;  Ras¬ 
mussen,  Additamcnta ,  p.  66  of  the  Arab,  text, 
p.  60  transi.  (A.  J.  Wensinck.) 

BAHIRA,  the  name  of  a  Christian  monk.  It  Is 
related  that  in  his  twelfth  year  Muhammad  was 
taken  by  his  uncle  AbO  'J'5lib  on  a  caravan  jour¬ 
ney  to  Syria.  When  the  travellers  were  near  or 
in  BosrS,  a  monk  who  lived  there  in  his  cell  no¬ 
ticed  that  one  of  them  was  accompanied  by  a 
cloud  and  that  the  branches  of  the  tree,  under 
which  he  sat,  sprouted  to  give  him  shade.  The 
monk  whose  name  was  Bahirit  thereupon  invited 
the  whole  company  to  cat  with  him.  They  went, 
but  left  Muhammad  behind  to  guard  the  caravan. 
BablrS  missed  among  his  guests  him,  whose  fea¬ 
tures  were  described  in  his  books  ns  those  of  the 
last  prophet,  and  asked  if  they  were  really  all. 
On  learning  that  one  had  been  left  he  insisted  on 
the  boy*s  coming  too.  When  the  latter  was  sent 
for  and  entered,  he  gazed  fixedly  at  him  and 
asked  him  by  Allât  and  nI-cUzzï  to  answer  his 
questions.  After  Muhammad  had  taken  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  his  aversion  to  heathen  deities, 
he  convinced  him  by  his  answers  that  he  was  the 
promised  one.  The  monk  thereupon  warned  AbH 
'pllib  to  protect  the  youth  from  the  Jews. 

This  is  the  version  of  the  legend  given  by  Ibn 
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Hiablm  (11$  et  seql);  according  to  others  A  bn 
Bakr  was  present  at  this  meeting  and  was  even 
then  prepared  for  future  events.  Mas'Qdl  (ed.  Bar- 
bier  de  Meynard,  i.  146)  tells  us  that  the  name 
of  the  monk  was  Sergius  and  that  he  belonged 
to  the  cAbd  al-Kais;  according  to  Halabf  (i.,  157) 
his  name  was  Georgius  or  Sergius. 

Besides  this  story  there  is  an  account  of  a  similar 
meeting,  which  happened  12  years  later.  Muhammad 
was  then  travelling  to  Syria  in  the  service  of  Khadidja 
•  in  the  company  of  her  servant  Maisara.  In  Bosrä 
he  met  a  monk  named  Nestor  who  recognised  the 
future  prophet  by  certain  signs.  We  are  also  told 
of  some  men  of  Rnm  who  arrived  at  one  of  these 
meetings  to  seek  the  future  prophet. 

In  the  oldest  versions  the  name  of  the  monk 
is  lacking  (Ibn  HighSm,  1 19  et  seq.).  In  the  later 
Muslim  and  Christian  sources  he  is  called  Sergius; 
Bahira  (the  Aramaic  behlra  “chosen”)  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  epithet. 

On  the  authenticity  of  such  legends  little  can 
be  said  when,  as  here,  all  clues  arc  lacking.  In 
the  cycle  of  legends  which  have  gathered  round 
Muhammad,  they  form  a  class  of  which  numerous 
examples  appear  which  all  show  the  same  type, 
namely  the  tendency  to  prove  by  an  apparent 
accident  that  possessors  of  books  had  learned 
beforehand  from  their  books  that  Muhammad 
was  to  be  a  prophet  (cf.  my  Mohammed  en  Je 
y  öden  te  Medina ,  p.  54 — 60). 

The  figure  of  Bahträ  is,  under  the  name  Ser¬ 
gius,  mentioned  quite  early  in  Byzantine  litera¬ 
ture  in  a  connection  which  agrees  with  isolated 
Muslim  traditions  (cf.  Sprenger,  Das  Leben  u.  d. 
Lehre  des  Mohammad ,  ii.  384  et  se< {.). 

Thus  Theophancs  (ed.  Classen,  i.  573)  and 
Georgius  Phrantzes  (ed.  Bckker,  295  et  seq.),  relate 
that  after  the  first  appearance  of  Gabriel  and 
Muhammad's  epileptic  fit,  Khadidja  betook  herself 
in  great  anxiety  to  'Sergius,  a  heretical  banished 
monk;  he  comforted  her  with  the  assurance  that 
the  angel  was  sent  to  all  prophets. 

The  Muslim  Bahlrft-traditions  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  a  much  expanded  form  in  the  BahlrS- 
Apocalypse,  a  Christian  production,  which  in  its 
present  form  perhaps  dates  from  the  xilh  or  xiiih 
century  and  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  several 
recensions  in  Syriac  and  Arabic  (cf.  Gottheil,  A 
Christian  Bahira  Legend  in  the  Zeit  sc  hr,/.  Assy - 
rioiogie ,  vol.  xiii  et  seq.). 

This  book  which  is  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  one  Ishö'yab  falls  into  three  parts:  1)  the  sto¬ 
ries  referring  to  the  Muhammadan  dynasties  which 
Sergius  Behlrft  saw  on  Mount  Sinai;  2)  his  con¬ 
versations  with  the  young  Muhammad  in  the  desert 
of  Yallirib;  3)  the  prophecies  of  Sergius,  partly  a 
repetition  of  X.  In  the  second  part  it  is  told  how 
Sergius  communicated  to  Muhammad  his  doctrine 
and  laws  and  parts  of  the  Kor55n  with  a  view  to 
making  the  Arabs  acquainted  with  the  one  God. 
The  object  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  clearly  to 
expose  Muhammad  as  an  impostor  who  received 
his  pretended  revelations  from  a  heretical  monk. 

Sergius  is  also  mentioned  in  the  literature  of 
the  middle  ages. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  Hisfaäm  (ed.  Wüsten¬ 
feld),  115  et  seq.,  no  et  seq.  ;  Ibn  SaM,  Ia  (ed. 
Mittwoch),  76,  82  et  seq .  ;  Tabari  (cd.  dc  Goeje), 
i.  1123  et  seq.  ;  al-Sira  aLIIalabiya  (Cairo,  1292), 
i.  156  et  seq.,  177  et  seq.  ;  Tirmnjhi  (Cairo,  1 292), 
p.  282;  Ta'ribà  al-KAamls  (Cairo,  1283),  i.  2 $7 


et  seq.,  262  et  seq.]  Fikrist  (ed.  Flügel),  p.  22; 
Noldcke  in  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgen/.  Ge~ 
sellsch.,  xii.  699  et  seq .  ;  Sprenger,  ib. ,  238 
et  seq.,  also  ib.,  iii,  454;  iv,  188  et  seq.;  vt, 
457  et  seq.;  vii,  413  et  seq^  580;  viii,  557  et 
seq.;  ix,  779  et  seq.;  x,  807;  Sprenger,  Leben 
und  Lehre  des  Mohammad,  i,  178  et  seq.;  Ibn 
Hatfjar,  /{âba,  i,  357  et  seq. 

(A.  J.  Wensinck.) 

BAHI5ÜT  (Avestan  vahiih.t$),  the  name  of  Pa¬ 
radise  among  Persian  Muslims.  Even  in  the  Avesta 
the  expression  anhu  vahiihta  “the  best  world” 
for  the  abode  of  the  chosen  in  the  future  life  is 
found.  (William  Jackson  in  Grundriss  der  iron. 
Phil.,  ii,  685).  (CL.  IlUART.) 

BAHLÜL  LÜDÏ,  founder  of  the  LödI 
Dynasty  in  Dihli,  (reigned  A.  II.  855 — 894, 
=  A.  D.  1451 — 1488);  he  came  of  an  Afghan 
family  settled  in  the  Pancjjäb  and  succeeded  his 
uncle  as  governor  of  Sarhind;  the  weakness  of 
the  central  power  enabled  him  successfully  to  re¬ 
volt  against  LÀlan»  Shâh,  the  last  representative 
of  the  Saiyid  Dynasty,  and  to  seat  himself  upon 
the  throne  of  Dihli  (A.  II.  S55).  He  was  an  energetic 
ruler  and  restored  to  Dihli  much  of  the  prestige 
that  it  had  lost  under  preceding  reigns;  he  recon¬ 
quered  the  province  of  Ujawnpür  [q*  v*]i  which 
had  been  ruled  by  an  independent  dynasty  for 
more  than  80  years.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
extremely  temperate  in  diet,  fond  of  the  society 
of  learned  men,  and  zealous  in  the  execution  of 
justice. 

Bibliography :  NYmat  Allah,  7VrJ£4«/ 
Khândjahânl  ;  B.  Dorn,  History  of  the  Afghans, 
from  the  Persian  of  Neamet  Vllah ;  Elliot- 
Dowson,  History  of  India,  iv.  85  sqq. ,  436; 
v.  71  sqq. 

BAHMAN,  Behman,  Avcst.  Vohu  Manah,  phi. 
Vohuman,  one  of  the  Ameslja  Spentas  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Persians,  according  to  Plutarch  =  sVvotat; 
it  is  also  a  frequent  Persian  proper  name.  In 
Persian  chronology,  Bahman  denotes  the  eleventh 
month  and  the  second  day  of  each  month. 

BAHMANl  DYNASTY,  a  lincof  Muham¬ 
mad  an  kings,  eighteen  in  number,  who  ruled 
in  the  Dakhin  from  748  (1347)  to  932  (1525); 
in  the  period  of  its  greatest  .power,  this  kingdom 
extended  from  Bcrär  in  the  north  to  the  border» 
of  Vidjayanagar  in  the  south,  and  from  sea  to  sea 
on  the  east  and  west.  This  dynast/  was  founded 
by  Hasan  Gängü  (or  Kîlnkû)  [q.  v.],  a  military 
officer  in  the  service  of  Muhammad  ibn  Taghlak, 
Sultîn  of  Dehli  (725 — 752  =  1324 — 1 35 1  ) ;  he 
took  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  his  master,  to 
found  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  Dakhin  and 
assumed  the  title  of  cAla5  al-Din  Bahman  ShahT 
Kirishta  explains  this  title  by  a  story  that  Hasan 
was,  in  his  youth,  a  servant  of  a  Brahman  astro¬ 
loger,  and  that  while  ploughing  the  field  of  his 
master,  he  found  a  box  full  of  gold,  which  he  at 
once  took  to  the  Brahman;  pleased  with  Hasan*» 
honesty,  the  Brahman  recommended  him  to  Mu¬ 
hammad  ibn  Taghlak  and  predicted  his  future 
greatness,  at  the  same  time  making  him  promise 
that  he  would  take  the  name  of  his  former  master 
as  part  of  his  title;  but  there  is  no  historical 
foundation  for  this  legend,  and  Colonel  Haig  ha- 
shown  that  the  title  Bahman  Shäh  points  to  Ha¬ 
san's  claim  to  be  descended  from  Bahman,  one  of 
the  mythical  ancestors  of  the  Sä^änid  kings  (fours 
nal  of  the  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Bengal,  lxxiii,  3-4). 
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Hasan  made  Gulbarga  [q.  v.J  his  capital,  but  the 
ninth  king  of  the  dynasty,  Afymad  Shah  I,  825 — 
838  (1422—1435)  transferred  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment  to  Bldar  [q.  v.],  which  remained  the  capital 
of  the  Bahraanls  as  long  as  the  dynasty  lasted. 
The  Bahmant  kings  were  constantly  at  war  with 
Vidjayanagar,  the  powerful  Hindu  kingdom  on 
their  southern  border.  The  prestige  of  the  dynasty 
began  to  decline  after  the  death  of  Muhammad 
£hah  111  (867—887  =  1463 — 1482)  and  his  able 
minister,  Mahmud  Gäwan  [q.  v,].  The  governors 
of  the  various  provinces  made  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent  and  the  kingdom  was  divided  among  the 
'Imid  Shihs  of  Berär,  Nizäm  ghähs  of  Ahmad- 
nagar,  lia  rid  Shahs  of  Bldar,  ‘Adil  Shähs  of  Bl- 
djâpür  and  Kutb  Shähs  of  Golkonda. 

The  following  list  gives  the  dates  of  accession  of 
the  Bahmant  kings: 

I.  Hasan  C&ngQ .  .  .  •  748  (1347). 

II.  Muhammad  £h*lh  I  •  •  •  759  (*356). 

HI.  Mudjahid  Shah  ....  776  (1375)« 

IV.  Da  ad  shah . 780  (1378). 

V.  Mul  ir.  uiad  Shah  II.  •  •  780  (1378). 

VI.  GhiyJiJi  al-Din  ....  799  (1397). 

VII.  Shams  al-Din . 799  (1397). 

VIII.  FlrQz  Shih . 800  (1397). 

IX.  A^mad  Shah  I  •  •  •  •  825  (1422). 

X.  Ahmad  £h*h  II  ...  .  838  (1435). 

XI.  Humàylln  Shah  ....  862  (1457). 

XII.  Nizam  Shah  •  •  •  •  .  865  (1461). 

XIII.  Muhammad  Shah  III  •  •  867  (1463). 

XIV.  Mahmüd  Shah . 887  (1482). 

XV.  Ahmad  Shah  III.  •  •  •  924  (1518). 

XVI.  cA!ä  al-Din . 927  (1520). 

XVIL  Wall  Allah  Shah.  ...  929  (1522). 
XVIII.  Kallm  Allah  Shah  ...  932  (1525). 

Bibliography.  J.  S.  King,  History  of  the 
Bahmant  Dynasty ,  founded  on  the  Bur  hand 
Mahathir  [by  ‘All  ibn  ‘Aziz  Allah  fabStaba,  to¬ 
gether  with  extracts  from  other  histories];  Fi- 
rijJjta,  Gufihand  Ibrahim) ,  Masala  III;  T.  W. 
Haig,  Some  Notes  on  the  Bahmant  Dynasty , 
(Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ,  Ixxiii. 

I — 15,  Extra  N§.  1904);  James  Gibbs,  Gold 
and  Silver  Coins  of  the  Bahmant  Dynasty ,  (Nu» 
mismatic  Chronicle ,  3^  xcr.,  i.  91  sqq.  1881; 
with  supplementary  notes  by  O.  Codrington,  id. 
1898,  259  sqq.). 

BAHMANYAR  B.  al-MarzrAn,  a  philosopher 
of  the  school  of  Avicenna  who  wrote  in  Arabic, 
flourished  about  the  year  430  (1038).  Cf.  S.  Poper, 
Behmenjar  ben  el-Martuban ,  der  persische  Aristo* 
Seither  aus  Avicenna's  Schute .  Zwei  metaphysische 
Abhandlungen  von  ihm  Arabisch  und  Deutsch  mit 
Anmerkungen ,  Leipzig,  1851. 

B i bliograp  hy:  Brockelmann ,  Geschichte 
der  arab.  Litter .  i,  458;  de  Bocr,  Geschichte 
der  Philosophie  im  Islam ,  p.  131. 
al-BAHNASÄ,  a  town  in  Egypt.  Now  an  un¬ 
important  village  of  150  (with  two  dependent  vil¬ 
lages  300)  inhabitants  in  the  district  of  Bent 
Mazir,  in  the  Province  of  Minya,  al-Bahnasd  (the 
Egyptian  Pcrmczct,  Coptic  Pemdje  and  the  Greek 
n«>irry  or  ’OÇtpwxoQ)  was  in  antiquity  a  famous 
town  and  even  in  the  early  Muhammadan  period 
it  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Egypt.  It  lies  somewhat  north  of  28°  30'  n. 
betw  een  the  Bahr  VOsuf  and  the  edge  of  the  Lybian 
desert  and  at  the  present  day  is  almost  buried 
in  sand.  As  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Christian 
Egypt  —  it  is  said  to  have  once  had  360  churches 


and  was  the  seat  of  a  Bishop  —  and  held  by  a 
Byzantine  garrison,  it  played  a  certain  part  during 
the  Arab  conquest  which  is  reflected  in  an  apo¬ 
cryphal  romance  of  war,  the  Futüfr  aiBahnasB . 
Under  Arab  rule  also  it  remained  the  seat  of  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  district  (Kara).  When  the  division 
into  provinces  was  carried  out  under  the  Ffitimid 
al-Mustansir,  it  gave  its  name  to  the  province  of 
al-BahnSsIya.  Under  the  Turks  it  appears  to  have 
gradually  declined,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the 
encroachment  of  the  desert.  During  the  period  of 
the  French  occupation  it  was  being  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  as  a 
quarry.  —  It  owed  its  importance  in  the  middle 
ages  chiefly  to  its  industry.  IdrlsI  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  it.  “In  this  town  there  were 
and  are  to  the  present  day  looms  on  which  the 
so-called  RahnasS  veils  and  Sultan  cloths  (AfakSjP 
Sul(anJya)  are  woven  for  the  government,  and 
large  tents  and  Mutakhaiyara  cloths.  There  are 
also  many  private  looms  there.  Next  to  the  special 
fabrics  of  the  place,  merchants  appreciate  most 
highly  the  veils.  —  These  veils,  carpets  and 
garments  are  famed  throughout  the  land."  Wool 
and  cotton-wool  were  the  chief  raw  materials  used. 
The  great  forests  of  BahnasS,  controlled  by  the 
treasury  were  also  famous;  numerous  notices  of 
them  have  been  preserved  under  the  name  of  al- 
HirScJj  (not  al»K]jar5dj  as  it  is  often  misprinted). 
Jesus  and  Mary  arc  said  to  have  lived  for  seven 
years  near  Bahnasg  during  their  stay  in  Egypt. 
The  names  of  many  villages  in  Egypt  begin  with 
the  nisba  BahnasSwI. 

Bibliography :  YSlftit,  i.  77*  tt  seq.\ 
Makrlzl,  Khitat,  i.  237  et  seq .,  272;  Abïï  SSlih 
(ed.  Evetts  and  Butler)  passim;  IdrisI  (ed.  de 
Goeje  and  Dozy),  p.  50;  Ibn  MammSti,  Kawântn 
al-Dawawtn  (Cairo,  1 299),  p.  17;  cAlî  MubarSk, 
A'hitaf  Qjadhla,  x,  2;  Amélineau,  Géographie 
de  B  Egypte,  p.  90  et  seq.\  A  Boinet  Bey,  Die - 
tionnairc  Géographique  de  P  Egypte  (Cairo,  1899), 
p.  105  and  115;  Brockelmann,  Geschichte  der 
arabischen  Lit  ter  a  fur,  i,  136;  Ali  Bahgat,  Les 
Forets  en  Egypte  ( Bulletin  de  P  Institut  Egyptien , 
1900,  4.  Ser.,  N#.  I,  p.  141);  Baedeker,  Egvpty 
1908  (vi*k  ed.),  p.  202,  207.  (C.  H.  Becker.) 
BAHR  (a.),  Sea.  The  word  is  also  used  of  large 
rivers  e.g.  Bahr  al*Abya<f ,  the  White  Nile,  Bahr 
al*Azra$y  the  Blue  Nile,  Baftr  aiGhasSt  (see 
below).  —  In  prosody  Bahr  denotes  a  metre,  see 
above  p.  464. 

ai.-BAHR  al-ABYAP,  •the  White  Sea”,  an 
Arab  name  of  the  Mediterranean.  [See  bahr  al- 

MA<UJRIR.] 

al-BAHR  al-ASWAD,  «the  Black  Sea”.  [See 

£ARA  DF.SlZ.] 

BAHR  al-BANAT  1.  e.  “the  Maidens’  .Sea”, 
as  the  Arabs  call  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  IdrisI  calls 
it  Bahr  al-Kilhr. 

Bibliography.  Ritter,  Erdkunde  xii,  390, 
589  et  seq. 

BAIJR  FÄRIS,  the  sea  of  Fïrs,  the  name  given 
by  Istakhri  (p.  6)  and  Ibn  Haw^al  (p.  35 — 41) 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  by  an  erroneous  extension 
of  the  term.  In  Mujcaddasl  (p.  17)  and  Mascüdl 
(Prairies  dtory  vol.  i.  p.  207)  the  name  merely 
designates  the  Persian  Gulf  proper  from  ‘Abbîdân 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  (Shat|  al-'Arab),  to 
cOm5n  including  the  Gulf  of  that  name.  There 
are  dangerous  shallows  in  the  estuary  of  the 
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railed  al-Khaskabât,  ■the  pile*”,  i.  e.  a  lighthouse 
built  ou  piles,  where  a  watchman  lights  a  (ire  to  point 
out  the  entrance  to  ships;  there  are  pearl-fisheries 
at  the  island  of  KbSnrit  opposite  pjannäba.  The 
principal  harbours  on  the  coast  of  the  Fersian 
Gulf  are  cAbb3d5n,  Mehrubän,  Slnîz,  Djannäba, 
Siräf,  Hisn  lbn  cOmära,  HormOi,  Tlz  (Mckrän),  a 
list  to  which  one  must  add  Bn-Shahr,  Bandar  cAbb3s 
(GumrQn),  and  Linga  which  have  recently  become 
important.  The  Persian  Gulf  is  separated  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  Durdür  (Kusair  and 
cOwair)  —  in  which  many  ships  are  wrecked.  In 
it  arc  the  islands  of  Awäl,  KJhärak,  Kish  (Kais, 
Kishm),  al-Lfir  (Lärak).  The  most  important  ports 
on  the  Arabian  coast  are:  Kowait,  al-Katif,  Mas- 
Va|  (now  called  Muscat). 

Bibliography :  Mohammad  Hasan  Kh3n, 
Mir  ât  al-bu/dan ,  vol.  i.  p.  176— 191  ;  Abu 
P-Fidä5,  Geography ,  p.  22,  369,  373;  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  Pilot\  G.  Genthe,  Der  Per  s.  Meer¬ 
busen',  H.  J.  Carter,  in  the  Journ.  Bomb . 
Br. R.  A.  S,  1852,0p.  21— 96.  (Ci..  IIuart.) 
BAHR  al-GHAZAL,  a  tributary  of  the  White 
Kile  and  the  name  of  a  province  in  the  Egyptian 
Südän.  The  Bahr  al-(ihaz5l,  “the  river  of  gazelles”, 
arises  from  the  union  of  numerous  small  streams 
which  flow  north  and  north-cast  from  the  watershed 
between  the  Congo  and  the  Nile  and  receives  its 
most  important  tributary  the  Bahr  al-Arab,  from 
Därfür.  After  its  junction  with  the  Bahr  al-Ujabal 
which  flows  from  the  Central  African  lakes,  the 
name  of  Bahr  al-Abyad  i.  e.  White  Nile  is  given 
to  the  river  they  form.  The  Bahr  al-Ohazäl  is  not 
simply  r  river  but  a  complicated,  lakclike,  extended 
system  of  water-courses  with  a  slight  drop;  in  the 
rainy  season  it  is  a  sheet  of  water  in  breadth 
stretching  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach;  on  the 
fall  of  the  waters  it  is  an  impenetrable  swamp  on 
which  the  floating  barriers  of  plants  (sudd)  render 
navigation  very  difficult  and  in  places  quite  im¬ 
possible.  The  “Gazelle  river”  was  first  explored 
by  a  tÇhartüm  merchant,  II  abash  I  in  1854  and  in 
1856  by  Consul  Pethcrick.  Schwcinfurth  afterwards 
described  it  thoroughly.  Before  the  clearing  of  the 
sudd  from  the  riverbed,  undertaken  by  the  English, 
navigation  ended  at  the  so-called  Mcshcra  (i.  e. 
Meihrd c)  the  starting  point  for  all  expeditions 
into  the  adjacent  lands,  also  called  Port  Reck  or 
Meshra  al-Rek  on  maps.  According  to  Schwcinfurth 
the  RckV  are  a  Dinka  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood. 

All  the  district  around  between  5  and  lon  north 
and  25  and  30°  east  and  thence  also  the  province  of 
the  Egyptian  Sudan  is  called  Bahr  al-(ihaz3l.  The 
country  is  inhabited  by  heathen  negritoes,  the 
Shilluk  and  the  Dinka  who  arc  divided  up  into 
numerous  small  tribes.  These  (»copies  must  have 
lived  here  for  many  centuries  for  they  have  be¬ 
come  quite  acclimatised  to  life  in  these  swampy 
regions.  Their  chief  occupation  is  cattle-rearing 
(humped-cattlc)  and  they  can  work  in  iron  which 
is  imported.  As  tribes,  which  have  been  scattered 
and  driven  out  of  the  neighbouring  territories,  have 
settled  in  Bahr  al-Ghazâl,  the  population  is  very 
varied.  Statin  (trans.  Wingate,  p.  194)  mentions  the 
following  names:  Kara,  Kunga,  Fertit,  Kretsch, 
Baya,  Tiga,  Banda,  Niam  Niam,  Bongo,  Monbuttu 
and  others  of  which  each  group  has  its  own  chief  and 
fights  vigorously  against  the  others.  All  these  tribes 
are  heathen.  The  geographical  nomenclature  is  mostly 
Arabic  however  but  this  is  due  to  the  constant 
expeditions  (trading  caravans  or  slave-raids)  which 


the  Arabicised  nomads  of  Kordofan  and  Dörfer 
or  the  Dongolans  of  the  Nile  have  undertaken 
from  ancient  times  to  the  Bahr  al-QbazSl.  The 
history  of  the  Bahr  al*Qhaz3l  is  really  only 
the  history  of  these  robber  raids  which  are  further 
complicated  by  the  bitter  feud  between  the  semi- 
Arabs  and  the  Dongolans. 

We  can  only  begin  to  speak  of  a  history  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  when  Egypt,  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  track  of  the  slave-hunters,  laid  her 
hand  on  Bahr  al-Qhazäl.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
occupation  of  the  Südän  by  the  Khedive  in  the 
middle  of  the  xix'h  century,  Bahr  al-Ghazäl  was 
a  dependency  of  Därfür.  In  i860  a  semi-Arab 
named  Zibër  (Zubair)  won  for  himself  princely 
power  and  undertook  long  expeditions  from  a 
strong  position  after  the  manner  of  all  slave- 
hunters.  His  head  quarters  were  called  Dëm  Zibër 
and  became  the  chief  town  of  the  Bahr  al- 
Ghazäl  and  the  scat  of  a  governor  ( muJir ).  The 
first  governor  was  Zibër  himself,  whose  de  facto 
authority  was  confirmed  by  the  Khedive  in  1843. 
Zibër  then  conquered  Därfür  for  the  Egyptians 
but  was  summoned  to  Egypt  in  1876  when  he 
threatened  to  become  too  powerful,  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  to  the  Südän  for  several  decades. 
Zibër  had  left  his  son  Sulaimän  (Solimän,  SU- 
man)  as  his  successor  in  Bahr  al-Ghazäl.  The 
latter  came  into  conflict  with  the  Egyptian  autho¬ 
rities,  rebelled,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle  was 
overthrown  by  the  Italian  Romoli  Gcssi  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  This  Gcssi  Pasha  was  the  first  European 
governor  of  the  Bahr  al-Ghazäl.  He  was  replaced 
in  1881  by  I. upton  Bey,  who  had  to  capitulate 
in  1884  to  the  Mahdists.  Even  before  this  a  cer¬ 
tain  Hasab  Alläh  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  Bahr  al-Ghazäl  by  the  Mahdl  Muhammad  Ah¬ 
mad.  I.upton  had  to  capitulate  not  because  the 
natives,  who  were  of  course  pagans,  forced  him 
to,  but  because  his  own  soldiers  and  officers  did. 
For  over  ten  years  Bahr  al-Ghazäl  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mahdl  or  rather  of  his 
Caliph  cAbdullähi.  It  was  not  till  its  rcconquest 
by  the  English  that  order  was  restored  in  the 
Südän  and  from  the  annual  Reports  on  Egypt 
and  the  Soudan  we  can  learn  the  progress  made 
under  Anglo-Egyptian  rule.  Bahr  al-Ghazäl  like 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Südän  is  under  the 
united  rule  of  England  and  Egypt  (Treaty  of 
January  19,  1899). 

The  Bahr  nl-Ghazäl  was  for  a  long  time  the 
subject  of  serious  diplomatic  complications;  for  it 
is  the  fronteer  province  of  the  Egyptian  Südän 
and  borders  on  the  French  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
In  1898  a  crisis  arose  between  England  and  France 
over  the  Fashoda  episode  which  might  have  ended 
in  war  had  not  France  yielded  the  point  in 
dispute.  On  the  Belgian  frontier  there  have  also 
been  occasional  difficulties  but  according  to  the 
latest  blue-books  these  have  been  finally  settled. 
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BA^R  al-HIND  U  the  usual  name  amongst 
the  Arabs  for  the  Indian  Ocean  which  is  also 
called  bahr  al-Zen<ÿ  from  its  western  shores  or 
—  the  part  for  the  whole  —  al-bahr  al-HabajJtl  ; 
the  expression  bahr  Farts  also,  sometimes,  includes 
the  whole  ocean. 

According  to  Ibn  Rustah  its  eastern  shores 
begin  at  Ils  Makrftn,  its  western  at  cAdan.  Abu 
’l-Fidà*  gives  the  Bahr  al-Ç(n  as  its  eastern  boundary, 
al-Hind  as  the  northern,  and  al-Yaman  as  the 
western,  while  the  southern  is  unknown. 

The  various  parts  of  the  ocean  bear  special 
names  derived  from  various  lands  and  islands. 
If  we  neglect  the  northern  arms,  the  Bahr  al- 
Kulzum  and  the  Bahr  Ffiris  in  the  narrower  sense, 
which  are  dealt  with  in  separate  articles,  we  have 
first  the  Halpr  al-Yaman  stretching  along  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia  with  the  Khuryftn  Muryftn 
(Kuria  Muria)  islands  and  SoVotrfi. 

On  the  African  coast  we  have,  beginning  at 
the  Strait  of  Bftb  al-Mandab,  first  the  land  of 
Barbara,!,  e.  Somaliland  to  the  harbour  of  Manka, 
then  the  land  of  the  Zandj  [see  bahr  ai.-zanjlj] 
with  the  towns  of  Barawa,  Malinda,  Munbasa 
and  the  Island  of  Zanzibar  i.  c.  roughly  British 
and  German  East  Africa  as  far  as  the  island  of 
KanbalO  (undoubtedly  Madagascar).  Sofft  la  is 
joined  to  KanbalQ  and  finally  at  an  uncertain 
distance  is  al-WfiljLwftk. 

If  one  sets  out  from  the  Bahr  Ffiris  at  Tlz 
Makrftn  he  comes  to  the  coast  of  al-Sind  with 
the  delta  of  the  Indus  and  the  commercial  town 
of  al-I>aibul.  On  the  shores  of  the  Bahr  Lftrawl 
lie  the  towns  of  Kanbftya  (Cambay),  Suhftra,  Sal¬ 
mon  and  SindftbQra  (Goa).  The  archipelago  of 
ml-DlbadjSt,  the  Laccadives  and  the  Maldives, 
separates  the  Bahr  iJEraw!  from  the  Bahr  Har¬ 
le  and.  The  last  port  on  the  Malabar  coast  is 
K&lam  Mali  (Quilon)  the  outermost  of  its  islands 
is  Sa  rand  !b  (Ceylon).  The  route  to  the  East 
Indies  appears  to  have  lain  straight  across  the  Bahr 
Harkand  to  the  island  of  al-Kftmnl  which  is 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Bahr  Ilarkand  and 
the  Bahr  SbalShif;  apparently  al-Rfimn!  (al- 
Rftmf,  al-Kamln  =  al-Mmarl,  whence  the  sea  is 
there  called  Bahr  Lftmari)  is  Sumatra,  to  be  more 
accurate  North  Sumatra  while  Sfaalfihij  is  South 
Malacca.  Voyagers  sailing  to  China  must  have  kept 
somewhat  further  north  for  they  touched  at  the 
islands  of  Lanÿabftlds  or  I.andjabftlQs,  the  Ni¬ 
cobars,  to  the  north  of  which  are  placed  the  An¬ 
daman  Islands,  and  from  there  reached  Kalfth 
Bar  (Kedah)  on  the  Malay  Peninsula;  the  Strait 
of  Malacca  is  therefore  called  Bahr  Kalah  (Ka¬ 
lfth  Bar)  while  the  Bahr  Shalfthit,  when  it  is 
distinguished  from  it,  appears  to  be  the  sea  adjoining 
it  on  the  south.  We  have  now  reached  the  land 
of  the  Maharftdj,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  land 
of  al-Zflbadj.  This  name  originally  denoted 
Centra!  and  South  Sumatra,  where  Sarbuzu  = 
Palemixing  is  to  be  sought  for,  then  its  use  was 
extended  to  include  Java  (I>jftba)  and  in  its  poli- 
tical  application  it  includes  a  series  of  smaller 
islands  and  the  coast  of  Malacca.  Beyond  these 
islands  is  the  Bahr  Kardan  dj,  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
which  is  continued  on  the  coast  of  Kim  fir  (Khmer 
s  Cambodja)  in  the  Bafyr  S  a  n  f,  the  sea  of 
Annam  and  the  waters  adjoining  it  on  the  South. 
Bashing  the  Island  of  ÇandarfQ Iftt  (Ilai-itan?) 
we  reach  the  al-Bal;r  al -Sanity  I,  the  Chinese 
Sea  where  &banfa  (Ilang-Chu)  is  the  great  em¬ 


porium  for  the  trade  with  the  west.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Arabs  concerning  Slla  (Corea)  and  the 
Wfitywfity  Islands  (Japan)  was  vogue  and  limited. 

The  notions  of  the  Arabs  of  the  tenth  century 
concerning  the  Bahr  al-Hind  become  more  and 
more  vague  as  one  goes  to  the  East  and  South 
and  the  interpretation  of  their  statements  more 
uncertain.  In  many  coses  they  have  merely  fol¬ 
lowed  their  Greek  predecessors;  they  have,  in 
addition,  utilised  the  accounts  of  their  own  voyages. 
Details  from  different  sources  were  never  properly 
assimilated  to  form  a  uniform  picture.  Sometimes 
the  Bahr  al-Hind  appears  to  pass  into  the  “Sea  of 
Darkness”,  in  which  mariners  driven  out  of  their 
course  are  said  to  be  tossed  about  for  ever;  some¬ 
times,  it  is  believed  that  it  joins  “the  Black  Sea” 
on  the  North  of  Asia,  sometimes  again,  East  Asia 
and  South  Africa  appear  to  be  connected,  as  the 
use  of  the  name  al-Wfikwft^  [q.  v.]  for  Japan  as 
well  as  for  a  land  in  the  South  of  Africa,  some¬ 
times  for  Madagascar,  shows.  This  idea  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  IdrlsI  according  to  whom  the  Zftbadj 
islands  are  opposite  the  land  of  Zandj. 

The  voyages  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  monsoons,  had  as  their 
starting  place  the  Persian  Gulf;  Slrftf  and  Sohfir 
are  important  harbours  there.  The  most  important 
commercial  centres  appear  to  have  been  the  land 
of  Zandj,  to  which  merchants  sailed  even  from 
al-Zftbadj  —  Madagascar  itself  was  ultimately  colo¬ 
nised  from  the  Malay  Islands,  —  and  al-Zftbadj 
itself,  which  had  relations  with  China.  The  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Muslims  with  China  came  to  a  stand¬ 
still  in  264  (878)  because  of  political  changes. 
The  Arab  authors  usually  do  nothing  but  hand 
on  the  old  material.  It  was  not  till  much  later  — 
under  the  Mongols  —  that  intercourse  again  be¬ 
came  active  as  ibn  Batata’s  account  of  his  voyage 
shows. 

Bibliography :  Bib/.  Geogr.  Arab .,  1. 28— 
36;  li.  35—  4*  Î  »*•  IO—19;  iv*  7»  9—i6;  vi. 
Text,  60—72,  Transi.  40 — 53;  vii.  83  et  seq., 
86  et  seq.\  viii.  51—56;  Ya'fcObl  (ed.  Houtsma), 
i.  207  et  seq.\  Mas*Bdî,  MurtkJJ  al-dhahab^  1, 
Chap.  x.  and  xvi.;  Buzurk  b.  Shahriyär,  ^Aßä'ib 
at’ Hind  (ed.  van  der  I.ith,  Leiden,  1883 — 1886); 
Reinaud,  Relation  des  voyages  faits  par  les  Arabes 
et  les  Persans  dans  P  Inde  et  a  la  Chine  (Paris, 
1845);  Idrïsï  (trad.  Jaubcrt),  i.  44 — i03;KazwînI 
(ed.  Wüstcnfeld),  p.  106 — 123;  Reinaud,  Intro- 
duction  to  Abu  ’1-Fidft5,  Géographie ,  p.  ccclxxvii.- 
cdxlv.;  Sprenger,  Post-  und  Reiserouten  (1864), 
p.  79 — 91  ;  G.  Ferrand  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
io'»*  Ser.,  x.  (1907),  p.  433—SW;  xv.  (1910), 
p.  281 — 330.  (R.  Hartmann.) 

BAIJR  al-KHAZAR,  “Sea  of  the  Khazare", 
(Pers.  daryâ-i  Khazaran ),  the  Caspian  Sea  is 
so-called  by  most  Arab  geographers,  after  the 
Khazars,  to  whom  the  land  on  the  north  shore 
of  this  sea,  with  the  important  commercial  towm 
of  Itil  (not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Volga), 
belonged,  in  the  best  period  of  Arab  geogra¬ 
phic  literature,  in  the  iv»1*  (xlj|)  century.  More 
rarely  (by  Ibn  Khurdfidhbih ,  following  him 
Kudftma  and  MnscOdI)  the  Black  Sea  (with  the 
Sea  of  Azov)  is  denoted  by  the  same  name, 
probably  because  the  dominion  of  the  Khazars 
included  a  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  the  Crimea. 
This  name  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
outkidc  the  Muhammadan  world;  the  Old  Russian 
name  *KhwaHtutkoje  (variants:  Khwalisskoje , 
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Khwalinskoje)  mon"  U  certainly  to  be  connected 
with  the  name  of  the  land  of  Kh*ftrizm,  Although 
the  Arabs  and  Persians  have  always  applied  the 
name  of  Lake  (or  Sea)  of  Khwärizm  only  to  the 
Sea  of  Aral.  The  Caspian  sea  is  also  called  in 
Muhammadan  literature  after  various  adjoining 
lands,  “Sea  of  I)jurdj3n”  (the  “Hyrcanian  Sea” 
of  the  ancients),  “Sea  of  AbaskOn”  (from  the 
harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  GUrgen),  “Sea  of 
Tabaristän”  (or  Mazandarän),  “Sea  of  Dailam”, 
“Sea  of  GllSn”,  and  in  later  times  (since  the 
Mongol  period),  also  “Sea  of  Shirwän”  or  “Sea  of 
lläkU’*  (the  latter  name  appears  in  the  middle 
ages  in  European  works  also  in  addition  to  the 
name  “Sea  of  Sarâi”);  the  name  *  lux  hr  al-Kul- 
turn"  which  is  properly  the  name  of  the  Red 
Sea  is  frequently  also  transferred  to  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea.  In  Turkish  literature,  the  expressions 
Bahr-i  Ghuzz  (after  the  famous  nomadic  people, 
the  predecessors  of  the  Turcomans  and  Osmanlis) 
and  Ak-Deniz  (more  frequently  applied  to  the 
Mediterranean)  are  also  used. 

Bibliography:  G.  le  Strange,  The  Lands 
of  the  Tastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1905), 
p.  22  et  seq.,  136  and  180;  J.  Marquart,  Ost¬ 
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BAHR  KHwARIZM  or  Buhairat  Kh"Xkizm  = 
Sea  of  Aral  [q.  v.]. 

BAHR  al-ÇULZUM,  the  Red  Se  a.  The  an¬ 
cient  names  for  the  Red  Sea  were  not  adopted 
by  the  Arabs  although  the  Hebrew  name  for  the 
“Sea  of  Reeds”  was  known  to  them  and  they 
erroneously  applied  t  it  to  the  whole  Red  Sea. 
They  much  preferred  to  call  it  after  the  town 
of  Kulzum,  the  ancient  Clysma,  at  its  northern 
end,  near  Suez.  The  name  Bahr  al-ÏIidjdz  is  very 
popular  and  even  appears  in  the  Turkish  Muhi( 
and  in  modern  maps,  while  Bahr  Suez  only  de¬ 
notes  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  Gulf  of  cAkaba  was 
called  Khalidj  Aila,  now  Bahr  ‘AVaba.  Aila  and 
Kulzum  have  shared  the  fate  of  all  harbours  built 
on  land  undergoing  secutar  upheaval  and  are 
silted  up.  According  to  the  Muhammadan  con¬ 
ception  a  great  East  and  West  Sea  flows  from 
the  Ocean,  al-Bahr  al-Muhlt,  which  surrounds  the 
earth  and  these  approach  nearest  one  another  at 
Kulzum  and  al-Faramä  (Isthmus  of  Suez).  The 
western  arm  of  the  East  Sea,  also  called  the 
Indian  or  Chinese  Ocean  is  the  Bahr  al-Kulzum. 
Its  northern  limit  has  been  given  ;  the  natural 
termination  at  the  Bab  al-Mandab  is  usually  taken 
as  its  southern  end  but  some  include  the  Gulf  of 
Aden,  the  Khalidj  al-Barbarï  (also  Barbara)  as  an 
entrance  to  it.  In  almost  all  the  geographers  the 
description  of  the  towns  on  its  coast  begins  at 
Bäb  al-Mandab,  the  narrow  strait  of  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  story  that  the  Red  Sea  was 
once  a  fertile  land.  It  was  only  when  a  certain 
king  removed  a  mountain  at  Bäb  al-Mandab  to 
make  a  small  canal,  through  which  the  Indian 
Ocean  could  rush  in  and  flood  the  country  of  an 
enemy  of  his,  that  the  whole  Ocean  burst  in  and 
thus  a  new  arm  of  the  sea  took  the  place  of  a 
flourishing  country.  The  following  measurements 
are  given  :  length,  30  voyages,  and  greatest  breadth 


3  day»*  journey;  according  to  others  from  1500 
to  400  miles  in  length  with  a  breadth  of  90 
miles  (the  actual  length  from  Suez  to  Bab  al-Mandab 
is  1400  miles  and  the  greatest  breadth  200  miles). 

The  Bahr  al-Kulzum  had  a  bad  name  among 
the  Arabs  on  account  of  its  storms  and  sunken 
rocks  (coral-reefs),  especially  the  northern  parts, 
which  on  this  account  were  for  a  time  avoided 
by  traffic  [see  article  cAimjÄn].  The  southern  end 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  was  especially  feared, 
where  the  winds  from  the  two  northern  arms  met 
one  another,  particularly  near  the  islands  ofTirän 
(in  Arabic  usually  Tflrän),  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  cAkaba  and  l>joh&l  (undoubtedly  to  be 
identified  with  Pjuhailat  or  Hjubailän)  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  scene  of  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  Kor'do  was  somewhat  vaguely 
located  in  this  region.  According  to  Kalkadjandl, 
Paw'  al-Snbh,  225,  1  and  cOmarl,  Ta't'tf  1 23  the 
“Sea  of  Reeds”,  was  called  Birkat  al-Gharandal 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  Surandala, 
Arandara  of  Christian  pilgrims.  On  account  of  the 
storms  it  was,  and  is  the  custom  of  the  local 
mariners  to  hug  the  coast,  sailing  only  by  day 
and  anchoring  at  night  in  the  shelter  of  the  coral 
reefs.  Nevertheless  the  commerce  on  the  Red  Sea 
has  always  been  considerable.  In  early  Muham¬ 
madan  times  a  canal  united  the  Nile  with  Kulzum, 
and  corn-ships  plied  between  Eostlt  and  al-hjär, 
the  port  of  Medina.  The  route  of  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  traffic,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
was  over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  thence  by  sea 
again,  without  touching  Egypt,  to  al-Ojrtr  and 
Jjjidda  and  thence  on  to  India  and  China.  Ia 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  ‘Abbäsid  cali¬ 
phate  the  chief  trade  in  spices  naturally  followed 
the  route  by  Baghdad,  but  with  the  increasing 
importance  of  Egypt  it  was  gradually  diverted 
to  the  Nile  valley.  Aden  was  the  great  commer¬ 
cial  centre;  from  there  ships  went  forth  to  the 
harbours  of  the  sacred  towns,  to  al-Ku^air,  the 
port  for  the  Egyptian  Kils,  then  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  to  cAi<Ihab;  it  w'as  not  till  the  end  of  the 
viii*l>  (xiv*h)  century  that  al-Tör  in  the  north  at  the 
foot  of  Sinai  won  greater  importance.  From  Kusair, 
<Aidhftb  and  al-Tör  there  was  great  traffic  to  Hjidda 
on  account  of  the  pilgrimages  and  also  from  the 
southern  coast  towns.  Navigation  seems  to  have 
always  been  more  flourishing  in  tho  southern  half 
of  the  Red  Sea  than  in  the  north,  owing  to  the 
ancient  civilisation  of  the  adjoining  lands  and  the 
more  favourable  winds.  In  ancient  times,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  intercourse  had  been  established  between 
Yaman  and  Abyssinia.  The  Bab  al-Mandab  and 
lands  adjoining  it  have  from  the  earliest  times 
formed  a  sort  of  bridge  for  migrations.  Life  and 
commerce  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  kinds  of  ships 
and  the  management  of  harbours  arc  discussed 
in  Klunzingcr’s  Oberägypten.  Here  we  find  many 
terms  which  also  appear  on  the  coast  of  East 
Africa  and  reflect  the  terms  in  use  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  horrors  of  a  sea  voyage  so  often 
described  by  Arab  travellers,  they  sought  to  avert 
by  all  sorts  of  magical  practices  of  which  some 
have  been  collected  in  the  Archiv  für  Religions¬ 
wissenschaft ,  ix.  (1908)  p.  157  et  seq. 

The  following  places  located  in  the  Bahr  al- 
Kulzum  have  a  fabulous  character.  The  magnetic 
mountain,  south  of  Kulzum,  on  account  of  whose 
attraction  for  iron  the  ships  of  the  district  were 
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made  without  any  parts  of  iron,  and  the  islands 
of  al-Qjaisassi  or  al-Qjassa  (the  “spy”,  fern.)  an 
animal  that  ascertains  information  and  bears  it 
to  the  Anti-Christ  (al-Dadjdjfll).  We  are  also  told 
of  fishes  200  ells  long,  of  some  with  the  heads 
of  owls,  and  other  wonderful  marine  animals.  All 
these  features  arise,  partly  from  inaccurate  ob¬ 
servation,  and  partly  from  the  material  of  Oriental 
romances  such  as  the  Romance  of  Alexander. 

Bibliography.  YfikOt,  Mifjjam,  i.  503 ; 
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BAtfR  LUT,  *I-ot*s  Sea”,  is  the  modern  Arab 
name  for  the  Dead  Sea  which  is  usually  called 
by  the  Arab  Geographers  al-buhaira  al-maiyita 
•the  Dead  Sea”,  al-buhaira  al-munlina  "the  stink¬ 
ing  Sea”,  al-buhaira  al-maklftba  •the  overturned 
Sea”  (because  at  al-artf  al-makltiba,  •the  land  that 
has  been  overturned”,  the  artf  kawm  LR(  is  placed), 
buhairat  fogbar  (Zogkar)  “the  Sea  of  Zogljar”,  also 
•the  Sea  of  Sodom  and  Gomorra”.  The  Persian 
Nisir-i  KJjosrau  (v.  =  xi.  century)  appears  to  be 
the  first  geographer  to  know  the  name  buhairat  Lû(. 

'The  name  lia  hr  I.G|  refers  to  the  story  in 
Genesis  xix  which  is  often  referred  to  in  the 
Kor'ftn  though  the  sea  itself  is  not  named. 

To  the  present  day,  names  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  I lead  Sea  —  c.g.  Djebel  Sudum  (Usdum) — 
and  legends  current  among  the  natives,  recall  the 
catastrophe  related  in  Genesis  xix.  These  are  cer¬ 
tainly  founded  less  on  popular  than  on  learned 
tradition.  1 

Geography.  Between  the  steep  and  barren 
fc1o(>cs  of  the  "desert  of  Judah”  and  the  moun¬ 
tainous  land  of  Moab  lies  the  Dead  Sea,  like  a 
blue  mirror  1150  feet  below  sea-level  from  north 
to  south.  Its  length  is  about  50  miles,  its  mid¬ 
breadth  8  miles  and  it  has  no  exit. 

The  deepest  part  of  its  bottom  is  2600  feet 
below  sealevel.  An  isthmus  (than  "tongue”)  run¬ 
ning  out  from  its  cast  shore  separates  the  southern, 
quite  shallow  jmrt  from  the  northern  basin.  While 
on  the  Hast  and  West  shores  the  mountains  rise 
up  from  the  shore  to  a  height  of  over  3000  feet, 
the  land  is  low-lying  in  the  north,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan  and  in  the  south,  where  on  the  cast 
shore  of  the  scbkJia,  Pcntapolis  (Genesis  xiv  and 
xix)  is  to  be  sought  for,  it  only  rises  slowly  into 
al-Ghawr  and  al-cAraba.  The  composition  of  its 
water,  so  extraordinarily  rich  in  salt  is  unsuited  to 
organic  life  and  is  even  an  impediment  to  navigation. 
On  only  a  few  places  on  the  shore,  inhabited  oases 
of  almost  tropical  character  have  survived. 


Geology.  The  Dead  Sea  fills  the  deepest  part 
of  the  Great  Syrian  system  of  depressions  which 
was  formed  at  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
In  the  periods  of  alternate  drought  and  rain  of 
the  diluvial  epoch,  the  great  floods  filled  the 

greater  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  a  part  of 

the  cAraba  with  an  inland  sea;  this  was  never 
connected  with  the  Red  Sea.  There  being  no 

exit  to  this  basin  the  water,  which,  to  begin 

with,  flowed  partly  from  springs  rich  in  minerals, 
came  in  course  of  time,  by  evaporation  to  contain 
a  high  percentage  of  salt  of  peculiar  composition. 
In  the  dry  period  of  historic  times  the  sea  has 
shrunk  to  the  bed  it,  at  present,  occupied.  In  the 
last  century  a  gradual  rising  of  the  level  of  the  sea 
has  been  definitely  ascertained.  Tectonic  distur¬ 
bances  have  affected  the  surrounding  district  down 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  to  one  of  the  most  recent 
of  these  that  the  origin  of  the  southern  basin  is  due. 

The  procuring  of  asphalt  from  the  Dead  Sea,  as 
in  antiquity  (cf.  the  name  lacus  Asphaltitis )  seems 
to  have  been  an  important  business  in  the  middle 
ages,  also.  The  asphalt  was  used  as  a  protection 
against  insects  in  vineyards.  It  was  also  used  for 
many  medicinal  purposes.  To  the  waters  of  the 
sea  itself,  healing  powers  were  also  ascribed. 

The  rich  products  of  the  oasis  of  ZoghSr  (near 
the  modern  ghawr  al-$afiyd)  were  borne  across 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  Frankish  Crusaders  also  sailed 
on  it.  Since  the  Crusades  the  political  importance 
of  the  Sea  and  the  surrounding  country  has  almost 
completely  disappeared. 

Bibliography.  All  earlier  material  has 
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Reinaud),  p.  228;  Ibn  Baitär  (transi,  by  Sont- 
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been  collected  and  translated  in  G.  le  Strange, 
Palestine  under  the  Moslems,  p.  64 — 67, 286—292. 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

BAIJR  al-MAGHRIB.  Among  the  Arabs  the 
Mediterranean  has  a  great  many  names  (in 
many  of  these  the  name  of  the  part  is  applied 
to  the  whole  c.  g.  Bahr  J^antlpa,  b.  Ifrlfiya ).  The 
most  frequent  are  I.  Bahr  al-Maghrib,  West  Sea, 
or  al-Bahr  al-Maghribl  or  al-Qharbi  (Western  Sea), 
rarely  al-Dabürî;  2.  Bahr  al-Rürn,  Sea  of  the 
Romans  and  Greeks,  or  al-Bahr  al-Rûmî,  Graeco- 
Roman  Sea  (more  rarely  Bahr  al-lfranifj,  sea  of 
the  Franks  or  Europeans,  applied  rather  to  the 
European  parts);  3.  Bahr  al-Sham  or  al-Bahr  at- 
S/uiml,  Syrian  Sea.  Al-Bahr  al-Mutawassif  =  Mare 
Mcditcrrancum,  Central  Sea,  or  the  "Sea  in  the 
midst  of  Lands”  is  an  early  name,  while  al-Bahr 
al-Dtibkill  —  Marc  Internum,  Inner  Sea,  appears 
to  be  modern.  The  names  Bahr  al-/skandariya 
or  Bahr  Ma\r  arc  rare  and  in  the  first  instance 
apply  only  to  the  South  East  part.  It  is  often 
called  al-Bahr  al-Milh,  the  Salt  Sea  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  Nile  (al-Bahr)  with  its  fresh 
water,  while  it  is  called  al-Bahr  al-Abyad  =  the 
White  Sea  (Turkish:  Ah  Denis,  see  this  article) 
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and  al-Bakr  al-Akhdar  =  Green  Sea  in  opposition 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  is  called  al-Bahr 
al-Mtthl(  al-Maghribl  =s  the  Western  Sea  which 
surrounds  the  world  or  Bahr  al-gulma  or  al- 
ifulumdt,  Sea  of  Darkness  or  Darknesses,  or  al- 
Bahr  al-Muflim,  Dark  Sea  (Marc  Tencbrosum), 
for  the  name  ail-Bahr  al-Aswad,  Black  Sea  also 
appears,  as  well  as  al-Bahr  al-Afzam  and  al-Akbar , 
Largest  Sea  (by  wich  al-Muhl(  is  meant).  Indeed 
the  Mediterranean  is  sometimes  so  called. 

According  to  most  Arab  geographers,  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  Sea  does  not  begin  at  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  which  is  called  al-Zokak,  the  lane,  but 
includes  also  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  to  the  northwest 
of  the  strait  and  to  the  southwest,  the  sea  along 
the  Morocco  coast  as  far  as  Salc-Rabä|.  The 
Afail/mac  al-Bahrain  also  is  imagined  to  be  west 
of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  where  the  two  seas, 
the  White  or  Green  (Mediterranean)  and  the  Dark 
or  Black  (Atlantic  Ocean,  also  called  Kamus  from 
Okyanôs  =  'flKtavéç)  meet,  whose  rising  and  fal¬ 
ling  cause  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  madd 
and  djazr .  The  formation  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
regarded  by  the  Arabs,  according  to  the  tradition, 
as  having  been  brought  about  by  a  great  inrush 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into  the  lower  lying  lands 
of  what  is  now  a  sea;  or  the  Mediterranean  was 
regarded  as  an  ancient  inland  sea  and  the  piercing 
of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  is  said  to  have  been 
effected  by  fabulous  Egyptian  Kings  or  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  (cf.  the  story  of  the  pillars  of 
Hercules;  as  a  matter  of  fact  geology  shows  that 
Spain  and  Morocco  were  once  connected).  The 
Adriatic  Sea  is  usually  called  Bahr  or  Djün  al- 
Bundukiya  or  al-Banadika ,  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Venice 
or  of  the  Venetians;  the  Aegean  Sea,  Bahr  or 
Ifhalldj  Kostantiniya,.  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  (often  also  =  the  Hellespont,  Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mora  and  the  Bosporus).  The  Black  Sea  is  called 
Bahr  Bonfos  (l’ontus  ‘Euxinus)  which  often  appears 
in  the  corrupt  form  Ni{as(th),  or  Bahr  Aträbi - 
tonda  (Sea  of  Trebizond),  Bahr  al-Kus  wa  'l-Bul- 
ghar,  Sea  of  the  Russians  and  Bulgarians,  or  Bahr 
al-Kiritn ,  Crimean  Sea  and  in  later  times  also 
al-Bahr  al-Aswad  =  Black  Sea,  like  the  Turkish 
Kara  Dehiz,  Russ.  Tsehernoje  more  ;  the  Sea  of 
Azov  is  called  Bahr  AfSnnt(is{jli)  and  also  Miini- 
(h(ih)  or  Mayi(is(jA)  =  Palus  Macotis,  corrupted 
from  MeaSinç. 

Various  calculations  of  the  extent  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  from  East  to  West  (its  length)  were 
given  by  the  Arabs  following  Ptolemy's  estimate, 
which  is  too  high;  on  these  cf.  Reinaud,  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Abu’lfidâ’s  Géographie,  p.  cclxxvi. 

While  in  antiquity  the  Mediterranean  facilitated 
the  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks  and  in  the  Roman  Empire  bound  together 
its  European,  African  and  Asiatic  provinces,  after 
the  Arab  conquest  of  the  Syrian  and  North  African 
coast,  and  the  temporary  conquest  of  Spain  and 
the  principal  islands,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  it  separated  Muhammadan  culture  from 
the  Christian  civilisation  of  Central  Europe;  even 
the  expulsion  of  Islam  from  Sicily  and  Spain  was 
counteracted  by  the  great  eastern  advance  of  the 
Turks  over  Asia  Minor  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
in  the  xv‘h — xviid1  centuries,  since  the  mediaeval 
crusades  were  a  failure.  It  was  not  till  the  po¬ 
litical  and  military  decline  of  the  Muhammadan 
states  and  provinces  (except  Morocco)  dependent 
on  Turkey  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  xviii,h  and  ' 


xix*  centuries,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
most  important  stations  by  Albion,  the  mistress 
of  the  seas,  and  the  conquest  of  Algeria 
(1830)  and  the  occupation  of  Tunisia  by  the 
French  and  of  Egypt  by  the  English  that  the 
permanent  ascendancy  of  Christ tan-Europcan  civi¬ 
lisation  and  policy  was  assured  in  all  the  lands 
adjoining  the  Mediterranean. 

Bibliography  :  Y aküt,  Afucd/am  al-Buldan , 
i.  504-505,  0n  addition  Lexicon  Geographicum  : 
Maras itl  al-lttUrP.  iv.  262  et  seq.  ;  Istakhrf  (/?*- 
blioth.  Geogr.  Arab,  i),  68 — 71;  Ibn  Hawkat 
( Biblioth .  Geogr.  Arab,  ii),  128 — 1 37  ;  Kazwlnl, 
c Adjaib  al-Makhlnkât ,  123— 1 27  (Ihn  al-Wardl 
1309,  1 01  — 104);  DimaibkT,  Manuel  de  Cosmo - 
graphie  (trad.  Mehren),  179 — 194;  Abu  '1-FuRP, 
Geographic  (ed.  Reinaud),  27  et  seq.,  transi.  I, 
32 — 41;  IdrlsI,  B  Afrique  et  l'Espagne,  165, 
transi.  197,5?;  cAbd  al-Wähid  al-Marräkushr, 
The  History  of  the  Almohadcs  (cd.  Dozy),  4. 

(C.  F.  Seyhou».) 

BAHR  MUHlT.  Following  the  tradition  of  the 
Greek  geographers  the  Arabs  have  conceived  of 
the  Ocean  as  a  kind  of  vast  river,  circular  in  its 
general  form,  surrounding  the  whole  habitable 
earth.  They  have  for  this  reason  called  it  Bahr 
Afuhit,  the  surrounding  sea.  They  also  give  it  the 
names  of  Outer  Sea,  Sea  of  Darkness,  or  Green 
Sea.  IdrisI  compares  the  earth  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean  to  an  egg  immersed  in  water  con¬ 
tained  in  a  cup.  As  the  water  surrounds  the 
earth,  the  air  surrounds  the  water  and  Arc  enve¬ 
lops  the  air  under  the  concavity  of  the  sphere 
‘of  the  Moon. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  oriental  scientists,  all 
seas  must  communicate  with  the  ocean;  they  are 
only  gulfs  or  prolongations  of  it.  The  ocean  is 
as  it  were  “the  Source”  of  all  other  seas;  this* 
is  an  opinion  widely  spread,  MaVudI  tells  u* 

( Prairies  d'Or,  i.  258).  Even  the  seas  apparently 
shut  in  arc  thought  to  communicate  with  one 
another,  cither  underground  or  by  some  unknown 
channel.  Thus  it  has  been  thought  that  the  sea 
of  the  Khazars  was  connected  with  the  Russian 
Sea  or  Sea  of  Trebizond,  the  sea  of  Kh*5rizm 
with  that  of  the  Khazars,  that  of  Zoghar  with 
that  of  al-Kulzum  and  that  of  Iladjar  with  the 
Sea  of  Persia.  But  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  all 
geographers  (vide  fh'wi<kkl,vd.  Mehren,  p.  127).  — 
Mas'iidi  tells  us  that  certain  scholars  Relieve  in  an 
Ocean  of  fresh  water  distinct  from  the  Outer  Sea 
which  would  be  the  source  of  all  rivers  ( Prairies 
d'Or,  i.  203). 

The  Ocean  contains  27,000  islands,  says  the 
author  of  the  Compendium  of  Wonders  (p.  45)  and 
refers  this  figure  to  Ptolemy.  In  the  North-east  a^ 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  habitable  world  is  the 
legendary  island  of  Thule,  mentioned  by  Pythcas 
and  Ptolemy,  situated  in  63°  of  North  latitude. 

In  its  eastern  part  the  Ocean  washes  the  coast  of 
Britain,  numerous  towns  in  France  and  Andalusia 
(Spain),  several  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Maghril» 
and  the  country  of  the  Berbers  “the  people  who 
live  in  the  reed  huts”.  It  also  encloses  the  Isles 
of  the  Blessed  (vide  Mas'Qdf,  Kitab  al-tanbih, 
p.  98).  It  is  in  these  Isles  of  the  Blessed  that 
IdrisI  places  the  statues  erected  by  Hercules,  sta¬ 
tues  whose  attitude  and  inscriptions  indicated  to 
voyagers  that  they  could  go  no  farther.  MascQdI 
places  these  statues  sometimes  at  Cadiz,  sometimes 
in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  They  served  also  as 
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lighthouses.  The  Mediterranean  has  been  formed, 
according  to  the  Arabs,  by  the  Ocean,  which 
burst  a  natural  wall  connecting  Andalusia  to  the 
Maghrib  and  poured  over  the  land.  Africa  was 
thought  to  terminate  at  no  great  distance  to  the 
south  of  Egypt  ;  the  Ocean  was  found  there  again 
washing  the  shores  of  the  land  of  the  Negroes. 

To  the  south  of  Asia,  the  Ocean  took  the  names 
of  Sea  of  llind,  of  Serendib,  of  Harkand,  of  Ko¬ 
mar,  of  MaharSdj,  of  Zandj.  Its  eastern  part  was 
called  the  Sea  of  Sanf  or  Sea  of  China.  [See  bahr 

AD-HIND.] 

Arab  scientists  have  discussed  the  cause  of 
tides  and  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea.  As  a  rule, 
they  attributed  tides  to  the  action  of  the  moon, 
regarding  the  earth  as  a  sort  of  animal  and  the 
seas  as  its  humours;  when  the  moon  waxes  it 
provokes  a  more  active  circulation  of  the  humours 
in  the  animal.  As  to  the  saltness  of  the  sea, 
Mas'adI  remarks  that  it  cannot  be  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  heat  on  fresh  water  as  many  of 
the  ancients  believed,  for  nothing  similar  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  distillation  {Joe,  cit.y  p.  279). 

The  Arab  geographers  have  also  given  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  Icogth  of  the  habitable  earth  which 
is  that  of  the  diameter  of  the  ocean. 

(Carra  de  Vaux.) 

BAÇR  al-'ULUM,  whose  real  name  is  Abu 
•i/Aiyäsu  Muhammad  ‘Abd  al-cAlI  b.  NT?. Am 
al-DIn  b.  Ku-pj  al-DIn  SaiiXlT,  was  born  1144 
(1731)  in  the  Firangl  Maljall,  Lucknow,  which 
had  been  given  to  his  father  by  Awrangzcb.  The 
family  had  come  originally  from  Herat  and  had 
received  grants  of  land  from  Akbar.  I lis  great¬ 
grandfather  settled  in  the  village  of  Sah&l,  near 
Lucknow.  Both  his  grandfather  and  father  were 
renowned  as  scholars  and  religious  teachers.  Bahr 
•l-cl’lQm  was  taught  by  his  father  and  his  father's 
successor,  Mullä  Kam&l  al-Din,  and  eventually 
succeeded  to  his  father's  chair.  But  a  controver¬ 
sial  treatise  written  by  him  having  stirred  up  bad 
blood  between  the  Sbfas  and  Sunnis,  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  by  ghudjäc  al-Dawla,  king  of  Oudh,  and 
lived  for  some  time  in  Sh&hdjah&npur  under 
the  protection  of  its  Naw&b,  cAbd  Allah  KhSn. 
After  the  murder  of  the  Naw&b  in  1173  (1759), 
he  taught  in  K&mpur  and  Bih&r  and  finally  settled 
in  Madras,  where  he  died  on  the  I2'1'  Radjah, 
122$  (1810).  In  South  India  he  is  known  as 
Malik  al-<Ulam&*  (king  of  the  learned),  in  North 
India  as  Bahr  al-TlQm  (ocean  of  learning).  He 
was  a  very  successful  teacher  and  a  voluminous 
writer,  his  chief  works  being  commentaries  on 
Arabic  text-books  of  jurisprudence,  logic  and 
scholastic  theology. 

Bibliography.  Al-Nadwa  {Journal  of  the 
NaJwat  al-*Ulaniä\  April-June  1907);  Muham¬ 
mad  SiddiljL  Hasan  &ban,  Abjjad  at^uHim,  p. 
927;  Hasan  b.  ‘AIkI  Allah  al-cAbb9sf,  AthAr 
rtl-ujrat)  p.  24.  (M.  lIlDAYKT  IIoSAIN.) 

BAf^R  al-ZANDJ.  By  the  Bahr  al-Zandj  the 
Aral*  mean  the  western  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Bahr  al-IIind  [q.  v.]  which  washes  the 
East  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Gulf  of  Aden  i.  e. 
the  Khalldj  al- Barbar!  to  Sof&la  and  Madagascar 
which  was  as  far  os  the  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
Arabs  extended.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
adjoining  coast  which  is  called  the  Bil&d  al-Zandj 
or  Zangucbar,  I  .and  of  the  Zandj.  The  name  Zandj 
is  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  black  Bantu  negroes 
who  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Berbers 


and  Abyssinians.  The  name  Zandj  i*  very  old, 
even  Ptolemy  knows  H yy$ra  &*;*.  and  Kosmas 
Indicopleustes  of  rb  Aryéptvov  Zlyyto v.  The  name 
itself  has  not  been  explained.  Nowadays  it  is 
applied  to  the  Island  of  Zanxibar  and  to  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Zambesi  which  bears  the  name  of 
Zangue.  The  Arab  notices  of  the  coast  and  sea 
of  the  Zandj  arc  more  than  scanty  and  partly 
contradictory.  The  sea  was  feared  and  avoided. 
Only  the  Arab  travellers  Mascud!  and  Ibn  Ba^Qpi 
sailed  across  it,  but  they  tell  us  more  about  the 
land  and  its  people  than  about  the  sea  itself.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Arabs  imagined  the  coast  to 
run  in  quite  another  direction  to  what  it  actually 
does.  W.  Tomaschek  has  given  interesting  recon¬ 
structions  of  their  cartographical  notions  in  his 
Die  topographischen  Capitcl  des  indischen  Sec- 
spicgcls  Moh}(  (Vienna,  1899),  while  all  notices 
by  the  Arab  geographers  on  the  sea  and  land 
of  the  Zandj  have  been  collected  in  a  masterly 
fashion  by  L.  Marcel  Dcvic  {Le  Pays  des  Zendjs 
ou  la  Côte  Orientale  d'Afrique  au  Moyen  Age , 
Paris,  1883).  Navigation  on  this  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  regulated  by  the  periodic  monsoons  whence 
the  ancient  relations  between  South  Arabia  and 
North-West  India  and  the  East  African  coast.  — 
For  further  information  see  the  articles:  Bai.ir 
al-hind  and  Zandj.  (C.  H.  Becker.) 

BAHRÄ*,  an  Arabian  tribe.  Genealogical 
table:  BahrÄ*  b.  eAmr  b.  al-H&ft  b.  Kodäca.  The 
tribe  had  its  settlement  in  the  plain  of  Him» 
(llamdanl,  p.  1 32);  Suwa  and  Musaiyakh  Bahra*, 
mentioned  in  the  Syrian  campaign  of  the  years  13 
(635)  were  among  its  watering-places.  Cf.  Tabari 
(cd.  dc  Gocje),  i.  2114,  2122,  2 1 24  ;  Beladjjorl  (ed. 
de  Gocje),  no;  YflfcQt,  Mttfjam,  iii.  172;  iv.  557; 
de  Gocje,  Mémoire  sur  la  conquête  de  la  Syrie\ 
39—43* 

Ibn  Khallik&n  (ed.  Wüstenfeld,  n*.  46)  asserts 
that  the  BahrS,  like  their  neighbours,  theTanOk]} 
and  the  Taghlib,  professed  Christianity,  though 
according  to  al-W&Vidl  in  Wcllhausen,  Shizten  und 
Vorarbeiten ,  iv.  1 70,  thirteen  delegates  appeared 
in  Medina  to  pay  honour  to  Muhammad  in  the 
year  9  (631).  Cf.  also  Jabarf,  i.  1720. 

Bibliography  :  besides  the  above-mentioned, 

Sprenger,  Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Muham¬ 
mad^  iii.  433. 

al-BAHRAIN,  a  group  of  islands  not  far 
from  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in 
26°  n.  L.  The  largest  of  the  islands  is  Bahrain, 
called  Ow&l  or  Samak  (Fish),  about  30  miles 
long  and.  12  broad.  The  chief  town  and  port  is 
called  Manama;  the  smaller  islands  arc  Muharrak, 
Arad,  Sitra,  Nabi  Sfililj,  Çftya  and  Khaslfa.  The 
islands  are  famed  for  the  pearl-fishing  carried  on 
here  from  ancient  times;  the  Arab  geographer 
IdrlsI  gives  an  accurate  description  of  the  opera¬ 
tions.  The  name  Bahrain  (two  seas)  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  pcuinsula  which  stretches  from 
al-Has&  and  by  which  the  sea  is  divided.  The 
islands  have  been  inhabited  since  the  beginnings 
of  history  on  account  of  the  pearl-fisheries;  it  is 
said  that  the  elder  Sargon  conquered  them.  The 
name  of  the  island  Tilwûn  has  come  down  from 
the  Assyrian  period  and  corresponds  to  the  form 
Tylus  transmitted  by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny;  the 
name  Aradus  is  also  mentioned  by  the  above 
named  classical  author.  In  the  middle  ages  Bahrain 
belonged  to  the  dominions  of  the  caliphate.  The 
Portuguese  had  a  settlement  here  from  1507 — 1622 
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which  they  had  to  give  op  on  the  loss  of  Hormuz; 
from  1735 — 1784  the  Persians  ruled  it;  Bahrain 
then  gained  a  certain  independence  under  native 
princes  but  since  1801  it  has  been  under  English 
protection  and  the  English  resident  appointed  by 
the  Indian  government,  is  the  real  ruler  of  the 
islands,  being  the  Shaikh’s  rule  only  nominal. 

Besides  the  pearl-fisheries  the  islands  derive 
considerable  revenue  from  the  beautiful  datepalm 
groves  which  cover  the  well-watered  land.  The 
inhabitants  w*ho  speak  Arabic,  and  as  a  rule  also 
understand  Persian,  are  of  mixed  race;  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  the  islands  remote  from  the 
w'orldv  their  customs  have  preserved  their  ancient 
character;  for  example  falconry  is  still  pursued 
here  quite  in  the  mediaeval  fashion. 

On  the  largest  of  the  islands  are  a  large  number 
of  carefully  built  stone  tombs  now  empty,  divided 
into  larger  and  smaller  groups;  the  largest  group 
is  at  the  village  of  Abu  CÄH  about  6  miles  from 
the  port  of  the  island.  It  is  only  quite  recently 
that  these  graves  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
archaeologists.  The  graves,  as  yet  investigated, 
most  of  which  were  opened  by  the  English  resi¬ 
dent  Mr.  Pridcaux,  all  show  exactly  the  same  plan. 
The  entrance  faces  the  west;  the  building  is  two 
storied,  of  carefully  hewn  square  blocks  of  stone, 
the  under  story  being  higher  than  the  upper.  On 
both  sides  of  a  corridor  leading  to  the  east  are 
niches  which  were  designed  to  hold  cists  stacked 
one  above  the  other.  There  arc  small  holes  beside 
the  niches  in  which  apparently  wooden  bars  could 
be  placed  right  across  the  corridor,  on  which 
offerings  to  the  dead,  and  votive  gifts  were  to 
be  hung. 

Unfortunately  nothing  found  on  the  spot  gives 
a  clue  to  the  historical  origin  of  these  tombs. 
Bones  of  men  and  animals  have  been  found  there, 
including  two  skulls  in  .a  striking  degree  dolichoce¬ 
phalic,  and  a  large  number  of  bones  of  ficldmicc 
(Arab,  yarbt f)  which  appear  to  have  crept  in  here 
to  die,  after  their  custom;  in  addition  there  has 
been  found  a  small  portion  of  an  ivory  ox,  a 
golden  armlet  and  and  enormous  quantities  of  whole 
and  broken  earthenware  vessels  ornamented  in  a 
peculiar  fashion  with  black  stripes.  These  finds 
do  not  give  a  secure  foundation  for  any  archaeo¬ 
logical  hypothesis;  no  trace  of  any  inscriptions 
has  as  yet  come  to  light. 

The  plan  on  which  these  graves  are  built  agrees 
in  a  striking  fashion  with  those  known  of  the 
Phoenicians;  this  w’as  even  noticed  by  Strabo  who 
says  that  the  tombs  in  Bahrain  arc  similar  to  those 
of  the  Phoenicians  (xvi.  3).  Hcrodolos  says  in  the 
beginning  of  his  history  that  the  Phoenicians  came 
from  the  Erythraean  Sea,  i.e.  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
similarity  of  the  place-names  Aradus  and  Tylus- 
Tyrus  points  in  the  same  direction.  The  English 
traveller  Theodore  Bent  who  was  the  first  to 
rescue  those  tombs  from  oblivion  has,  relying  on 
these  facts,  called  these  tombs  “Phoenician*1  without 
further  consideration.  Other  investigators  have 
taken  objection  to  this  supposition  and  say  the 
tombs  date  from  a  much  later  period  and  that 
Bahrain  served  as  a  burial-ground  for  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  opposite  coast  between  Linga  and 
Böshehr.  The  express  testimony  of  Hcrodolos  and 
Strabo  can  scarcely  be  set  aside  by  this  suppo¬ 
sition;  it  may  be  that  the  tombs  w'ere  again  used 
by  Lter  generations  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  civilisation,  which  first  made  them,  was  closely 


allied  to  the  Phoenician;  the  final  solution  of  this 
difficult  question  will  only  be  settled  by  the  syste¬ 
matic  investigation  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
tombs  than  have  hitherto  been  opened. 

Bibliography :  Sprenger,  Die  alte  Geo* 
graphie  Arabiens ,  il  J  el  seq.  ;  Wüstenfeld,  Bah¬ 
rein  und  Jemama ,  nach  arabischen  Geographen 
beschrieben  (collection  of  notices  by  Arab  writers, 
Göttingen,  1874);  Palgrave  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Boy,  Geogr .  Soc.y  xxviv.;  Theodore  Bent  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Boy.  Geogr.  Soc .,  New 
Series,  xii.  (J.  Oestrip.) 

al-BAHRAIN,  the  ancient  Arab  name  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  Arabia  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  opposite  the  Bahrain  islands,  now  called  al- 
Hasä  [q.  v.]. 

BAHRÄM  (Avcstan  verethraghna ,  name  of  a 
genius  of  victory,  Pahlavl  va  rah  ran)  is  in  Persian 
the  name  of  the  planet  Mars  and  of  the  twentieth 
day  of  each  month. 

Bahräm  is  the  name  of  five  kings  of  the 
Säsä  ni  an  dynasty.  Bahräm  I  (273 — 276  A.  D.), 
son  of  Sapor  I  and  brother  of  Ormuzd  I,  succeeded 
the  latter  on  the  throne.  After  three  years  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Bahräm  II  (246 — 293)*  Hu- 
ring  his  reign  the  Roman  Emperor  Cams  appeared 
before  Ctcsiphon  which  was  only  saved  by  his 
sudden  death  in  283.  Bahräm  conquered  Sistän 
from  the  Sakas  and  appointed  his  son  Bahräm  HI 
as  governor  of  it  on  which  account  he  received 
the  epithet  Sagän  Shäh  “King  of  the  £akas”;  a 
bas-relief  in  Shäpür  testifies  to  this  conquest  (see 
Diculafoy,  Art  Antique  de  la  Perse ,  Vol.  v.,  PI.  xxi.). 
Bahräm  111  reigned  only  four  mounths. —  Bahräm 
IV  was  the  brother  and  successor  of  Sapor  III 
(388 — 399);  he  bore  the  name  of  Kcrmän  Shäh 
or  “King  of  Kerman”;  he  died  a  violent  death. — 
Bahräm  V  (430 — 438),  son  of  Yczdigerd  I  was 
brought  up  by  the  Arabs  at  al-Hlra  [cf.  article  BÄ- 
diyaJ;  al-Mundhir  I  b.  al-Nucmân  was  entrusted 
with  his  education  (Tabari,  i.  855);  his  strength 
and  skill  in  bodily  exercises  earned  him  the  name 
of  Gör  “wild  ass”  not  given,  as  the  legend  has 
it,  because  he  transfixed  a  lion  and  a  wild  ass  with 
one  arrow.  He  conquered  the  king  of  the  Ephtha- 
litc  Huns  in  Bactriana,  slaying  him  with  his  own 
hand  in  the  battle  of  Kushiuchan  at  Merw  and 
dedicated  the  crown  of  the  vanquished  king  to  the 
fire-temple  Ädb.argusljnasp  (Shlz  in  Ädharbaidjän). 
He  persecuted  the  Christians  and  declared  a  war 
against  the  Romans,  which  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  his  general  Mihr-Nar.se  was  not  a  successful  one  ; 
although  the  Persians  had  seized  the  town  of 
Nislbln  they  were  glad  to  make  peace  in  42 1. 
Bahräm  died  after  a  fall  while  hunting.  The  Büyids 
claim  to  be  ^descended  from  him. 

Bahräm  Cobln,  a  usurper  of  the  family  of  the 
Mihrän  had  defeated  the  Turks  in  Svanethia  and 
been  himself  defeated  by  the  Romans  in  Armenia 
when  in  589  he  rebelled  during  the  reign  of 
Ormuzd  IV;  he  reckoned  on  the  support  of  the 
aristocracy  and  of  the  Mobcds  and  seized  the 
capital,  where  he  struck  coins.  The  army  which 
was  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  field  against  the 
Romans,  declared  first  for  Khusraw  11  who  was 
proclaimed  king  but  soon  had  to  flee  to  the 
Emperor  Maurice.  An  army  composed  of  Persians 
under  Bindoc  and  Romans  under  Narses  besieged 
Bahräm  Côbin  in  Balaroth  in  Ädharbaijjän  and 
forced  him  to  flee  to  the  Turks  who  afterwards 
put  him  to  death. 
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B ibliogr ap ky :  F.  Spiegel,  Eranisehe 
Altertumskunde,  iiL  355  et  seq^  337,  347;  F. 
Jost!,  Grundrist  der  irate .  Philol .,  ü.  530,  535, 
543;  Geschieh  te  des  alten  Persiens ,  p.  184,  188, 
X94  ;  Nöldcke,  Geschichte  der  Perser ,  p.  86  ;  Roth- 
stein,  Labmiden^j,  14,  53, 67,  (Cl.  Huart.) 
BAHRAM  SHÄH  (SuljAn-i  £h*zI  YamIn 
al-Dawla  BahrAm  Su^h  b.  MascUd  b.  IbrAhIm), 
Gbxxoir!  sult&n  (511— 552  rs  III 8 — 1 1 57). 
The  greater  portion  of  his  long  reign  was  quiet 
and  uneventful,  but  in  the  year  1148  Chaîna  was 
attacked  by  the  GbQrl  chief  Saif  al-Din  Sari  whose 
brother  JCujb  al-Din  Muhammad  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Qhaznavl  king.  Bahrfim  SJjflh  was 
forced  to  retire  to  India  aad  Chaîna  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Saif  al-Din.  lie  did  not  however  hold 
his  conquest  long,  for  Bahr&m  Sblh  returned  with 
fresh  forces  in  the  following  year,  regained  his 
kingdom  and  put  Saif  al-Din  to  death.  This  drew 
u|K>n  him  the  vengeance  of  a  third  ChQri  brother, 
CAU  al-Din  Hasan  who  marched  against  Chaîna 
with  a  large  army,  drove  Bahram  Shah  to  India 
and  sacked  his  capital  with  ruthless  cruelty  that 
gained  him  the  name  of  L>jah&n-&Uz  (“the  world- 
consumer")  (A.  II.  545  or  546).  The  contempo¬ 
rary  authority  of  the  fabakat-i  NUfirl  states  that 
Bahr&m  Shâh  once  more  regained  his  throne  after 
CAU  al-Din  had  been  defeated  by  the  SaldjQfc 
Sandjar,  and  that  he  died  at  Chazna.  The  Ta 
rikh-i  Guzhla  and  Mir  Kbw&nd  arc  therefore 
wrong  in  placing  the  death  of  Bahr&m  Shah  be¬ 
fore  the  sack  of  Chaîna. 

Bahram  Shah  was  a  prominent  patron  of  Per¬ 
sian  literature.  The  poets  Mas^d-i  Sacd-i  Salm&n 
and  Sanl'i  lived  at  his  court,  and  the  latter’s 
ffadika  as  well  as  Nasr  Allah’s  Persian  version 
of  Kalila  and  Dimna  were  dedicated  to  him. 

Bibliography,  J'abaküt-i  tfâftrl  (Calcutta 
ed.),  p,  47  sqq.\  Mir  Kb*  and,  Historia  G  as  ne - 
r •ii/arum  (cd.  F.  Wilkcn,  Berlin  1832),  p.  131; 
Mini  Muhammad  B.  (Abd  al-Wahh&b  in  the 
notes  to  his  edition  of  the  Ûahür  Makula  of 
Ni/iml-i  cAra<1i  (I.eyden,  1910),  p.  156  sqq.; 
id.,  in  the  Journ ,  of  the  Royal  As,  Soc,,  1906. 
p.  26.  (S.  Hillelson.) 

BAHRAM  SHAH  b.  Tugurui.  SjliAh,  the 
SaltJjuV,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Kirmän 
by  the  Atabcg  Mu'aiyad  al-Din  Raihfin  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  his  father  on  the  latter’s  death  in  565 
(1170)  but  soon  afterwards  had  to  maké  way  for  his 
elder  brother  Arslan  Shah  [q.v.].  The  two  brothers 
thereupon  fought  with  one  another  with  varying 
success  till  the  death  of  Bahr&m  Shah  in  570 
(4174-1175). 

Bibliography :  Recueil  de  textes  relatifs 
a  P  hist,  des  Selfi^  >•  35  tt  seq.  ;  Zeitsehr,  der 
Deutsch  Morgenl,  Gesellsch xxxix.  378  et  seq . 
BAHRAM  SHAH,  ai.-Mai.ik  ai.-Amqja!>,  son 
of  Farrukl)  Shah,  son  of  Shâhftnsh&h,  son  of 
AiyDb,  great-nephew  of  Saladin,  received 
Baalbek  [q.  v.]  from  the  latter  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1182  (578)  and  retained  it  on  the 
division  of  the  inheritance  on  the  death  of  Saladin 
in  1193  (589).  In  1226  (626)  the  ruthless  Asbraf 
Musa,  lord  of  l>amascus,  demanded  Baalbek  back 
from  him.  Bahr&m  declined  to  give  up  his  property 
but  after  a  year’s  siege  was  forced  to  exchange  it 
for  the  small  town  of  Zcbdänl  (between  Damascus 
and  Baalbek)  and  several  other  places.  The  prince 
returned  to  Damascus  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
murdered  in  1229  (627),  while  playing  draughts, 


in  revenge  by  a  Mamldk  whom  he  had  punished 
for  some  offence.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
best  poet  of  the  AiyQbids. 

Bibliography  :  Recueil  des  historiens  orien¬ 
taux  ^  i.  52,  70,  106;  Ui.  313;  Ibn  Sh&kir, 
FawJkt  al-wafayüt  (BGl&V,  1299  s  1882),  p.  81, 
82)  where  specimens  of  his  poems  are  given. 
[See  also  the  Bibliography  under  Baalbek]. 

(M.  SOBERNHEIM.) 

BAÇRI  was  the  name  given  to  the  M&mlaks 

Îiurchased  by  the  AiyUbid  Sultan  Salih  AiyOb 
q.  v.],  whom  he  kept  in  barracks  on  Rôda,  an 
island  in  the  Nile  (Bahr).  His  widow  Shadjar 
al-durr  married  the  MamlQk  Aibak,  who  ascended 
the  throne  as  the  first  of  the  Bahrls  in  the  year 
1250  (648).  Among  the  Bahrls  the  family  of 
Kal&Qn  took  the  premier  position  ;  they  ruled 
with  short  intervals  from  1279—1382  (678 — 784) 
and  were  deposed  by  the  BurdjI  Mamluk  Bar^o^. 

(M.  SOBERNHEIM.) 

BAI^RlYA,  a  group  of  oases  in  the  Ly- 
bian  desert.  The  Bahriya  is  the  most  northerly 
of  the  I.ybian  ‘desert.  The  Wäh&t  Bahriya  (also 
singular)  i.  e.  the  northern  oases  are  distinguished 
from  the  W&b&t  Kibliya,  the  southern  oases  i.  e. 
the  D&khla  (q.  v.]  and  KhSrga  [q.  v.].  Between 
these  two  groups  lie  the  little  oases  of  Farafra 
(included  in  the  Dakhla  by  some),  called  al-Far&- 
fira  by  al-Bakrl  and  al-FarfarQn  by  al-WfcQbf.  The 
three  large  oases  are  also  distinguished  as  inner, 
middle  and  outer,  the  inner  is  the  Bahriya  which 
is  also  called  the  small.  It  is  sometimes  also  called 
the  Bahnasiya  as  it  used  to  be  visited  by  the 
people  of  BahnasS.  Bah  nasi  al-Sacid  and  BahnasE 
al-Wfih&t  are  distinguished  as  early  as  al-Bakrl, 
Mughrib ,  14.  At  the  present  day  the  post  goes 
thrice  a  month  from  MaghSgh*  to  the  Bahriya. 
According  to  Boinet  Bey’s  Dictionnaire  Géogra¬ 
phique^  it  is  a  district  of  the  Province  of  Minia. 
It  consists  of  four  townships  with  over  6000  inha¬ 
bitants  in  all.  The  outlying  town  of  al-B&wftfi)  has 
1714,  al-Kasr  1712,  Mandl$ha  1683  (with  its  depen¬ 
dency  al-cAdjdz  1798)  and  al-ZabQ  858  inhabitants. 

The  Bahriya  like  the  other  oases  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  exceedingly  fertile  and  in  the 
middle  ages  its  dates  and  raisins  were  famous. 
Cereals,  rice,  sugar-cane  and  especially  indigo 
were  also  cultivated  there,  and  alum  and  green 
vitriol  found,  though  the  latter  is  not  specially 
mentioned  as  being  found  in  the  Bahriya,  for  all 
the  notices  of  this  sort  refer  to  all  the  oases 
together.  The  fertility  of  the  oasis  is  due  to  hot 
springs  containing  various  chemicals. 

Only  scanty  notices  are  available  for  the  history 
of  the  Bahriya.  In  the  year  332  (943*944)  the 
oases  are  said  to  have  been  under  the  rule  of  a 
Berber  prince  cAbd  al-Malik  b*  Merwân  and  to 
have  been  independent.  Under  the  Fatimids  we 
hear  of  an  Egyptian  governor  Aba  Salih.  In  the 
time  of  MakrizI  and  Kal^ashandl,  that  is,  undtr 
the  MamlQks  they  were  not  governed  directly  by 
the  state  but  by  feudal  tenants.  At  all  periods  the 
oases  have  suffered  from  the  predatory  raids  of 
Arab  and  Berber  Bedouins  while  the  more  southern 
ones  (perhaps  also  the  Bahriya?)  were  sometimes 
the  object  of  forays  by  the  Kings  of  Nubia.  It  is 
only  in  quite  recent  times  that  they  have  been 
placed  in  closer  relationship  to  the  Egyptian 
government.  In  the  seventies  they  were  visited  by 
Schweinfurth  and  since  then  European  travellers 
have  often  gone  there. 
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In  earlier  times  the  oases  mast  have  been  very 
much  more  important  than  they  are  now.  The 
sand  has  evidently  encroached  upon  them  and 
caused  their  decline.  Reliable  reports  and  echoes 
in  traditions  tell  us  of  ruined  buildings  and  ancient 
splendour.  The  Coptic  Church  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  flourishing  condition  till  a  late  period. 
We  hear  of  solemn  processions  with  the  body  of 
one  of  the  disciples  which  was  carried  through 
the  streets  in  a  shrine  (Ta but)  by  a  team  of  oxen. 
No  doubt  St.  Bartholomew  is  meant  (so  al-Bakrl, 
p.  14  ought  to  be  emended)  perhaps  also  St. 
George  or  both. 

Bibliography :  al-Bakrl,  Descript ion  de 
V Afrique  (ed.  de  Slane),  p.  14  et  seq.  ;  Idris! 
(cd.  Dozy  et  de  Goejc),  44;  Abü  Salih  (ed. 
Evetts),  fol.  93a,  75a;  Makrlzï,  K  hi  ta  { ,  i.  234 
et  scq.\  Kalknsfiand!  (transi,  by  Wüstenfeld), 
102;  lbn  Dul^inäk,  v.  il  et  seq. ;  ‘Al!  Mubärak, 
AVtifaf  çjjadida ,  xvii.  29  et  seq.  ;  Baedeker, 
Egypt 6 ,  p.  207;  Amclineau,  Géographie  de 
l'Egypte,  p.  290;  Schweinfurlh,  Prof,  Dr. 
Aschersons  Reise  nach  der  kleinen  Oase  ( Peter - 
mattns  Geogr .  Mitteil,,  vol.  xxii.  264). 

(C.  H.  Bkcker.) 

BAHTH.  kBahth  is  thorough  investigation  and 
examination.  In  a  technical  sense  the  word  denotes 
the  process  of  proving  whether  two  things  mutually 
imply  or  exclude  one  another.  AUmabhath  is  the 
object  of  the  positive  or  negative  judgment”.  These 
are  the  definitions  of  the  Taérifât '.  In  practise  aU 
bah(h  means  discussion,  the  art  of  controversy  and 
disputation.  It  is  connected  in  mcaniog  with  the 
word  nazar  which  means  speculation.  A  good 
example  of  the  application  of  these  expressions 
may  be  found  in  Mas‘Qdl,  Prairies  d'or  (vi.  368). 
There  it  is  said  that  YahyJ,  the  Barmecide  had 
a  keen  intellect  and  judgment,  wa  bahtJi  wa  nazar 
i. e.  a  certain  gift  for  discussion  and  speculation; 
he  gathered  around  him  in  conferences,  learned 
men,  Mutakallim  and  others  who  were  them¬ 
selves  min  ahl  al*bah(£  wa  'Una far  i.  e.  specialists 
in  the  art  of  philosophical  disputation. 

Many  oriental  scholars  and  princes  were  fond 
of  controversy.  Mas‘adl  speaks  of  discussions 
which  he  had  with  Jews  (  Tanbih,  p.  160  et  seq,), 
Avicenna  disputed  in  the  presence  of  ‘Ala5  al- 
Dawla.  At  various  times  controversies  took  place 
between  Muslims  and  Christians  of  which  we 
possess  several  accounts.  (Carra  de  Vaux.) 
BAHURASÎR.  [See  al-madX3in.] 
al-BAHUTH,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Sura  ix. 
BAI,  a  Turkish  word,  properly  an  adjective 
meaning  “rich”  (in  this  sense  it  appears  in  the 
earliest  monuments  of  the  Turkish  language,  the 
inscriptions  of  Orchon);  as  a  substantive  it  means 
also  “landlord,  householder”.  In  Central  Asia 
the  word  “Bai”  is  frequently  appended  to  proper 
names,  whereby  the  bearers  of  these  names  are 
shown  to  be  prosperous,  independent  people  in 
contrast  to  the  masses.  The  oldest  text,  in  which 
the  word  “Bai”  appears  with  this  meaning  is  the 
story  of  Mahmad  Bai,  Vizier  of  the  prince  (GOp 
khän)  of  the  Kara  Khitäi  in  the  Tdrlkh-i  Djihan 
Kuihäi  of  Djuwainl  (vii.  ==  xiii.  century).  Cf. 
d’Ohsson,  Histoire  des  Mongols,  i.  168;  W.  Bar¬ 
thold,  Turkestan,  Part  i.,  (Text),  p.  1 1 3,  Part  ii., 
p.  384  et  seq,  (W.  Barthold.) 

BA1‘,  i.  e.  contract  of  sale,  the  sale  of  goods 
for  money.  Some  other  legal  transactions  how¬ 
ever  which  have  in  view  the  mutual  exchange  of 


goods,  are  described  in  the  Muslim  legal  works 
as  different  “Kinds  of  Bai0’  ( Anwd  aUBaP)  (cf. 
e.g.  Diction,  of  Technic,  Terms,  i.,  137,  1.  14 — 
16;  al-XawawI,  MinhZdJ  aUfùlibîn,  ed.  v.  d.  Berg, 

;  i*i  369)*  Such  legal  transactions  are,  amongst 
others:  the  exchange  of  wares  for  wares  (Mukä* 
yadd)  or  of  money  for  money  ($arf)  and  the  so- 
called  Salaf -  or  &;/«iw-contract  (by  this  the  buyer 
purchases  a  thing  which  he  has  not  seen  himself 
but  which  is  exactly  described,  and  pays  for  it  in 
advance),  further  the  agreement  by  which  one  who 
has  a  legal  claim  on  a  certain  thing  takes  an¬ 
other  instead  of  it  {Sttlh  aUMdawada). 

Baic  may  also  consist  in  any  one’s  stipulating 
for  an  easement;  such  an  agreement  is  legally 
regarded  as  a  purchase  of  the  right  of  use.  The 
buyer  thereby  becomes  the  owner  of  the  right, 
c.  g.  to  go  over  the  property  of  an  another  ( ffakk 
al-Mamarr),  or  to  build  on  it  (ffakk  a /-Bind), 
to  use  his  neighbour’s  walls  to  support  his  own 
etc.  On  the  other  hand  loans  and  leases  arc  not 
regarded  as  Baic  by  most  Faklhs  because  the 
tenant  on  the  one  hand  only  stipulates  for  his 
right  to  use  for  a  certain  time  and  on  the  other 
the  return  of  a  sura  lent  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  equivalent  given  at  a  proper 
mercantile  transaction  (cf.  Bädjürl  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  chapter  on  Baic;  Sachau,  Muhamm, 
Ketht,  p.  *75). 

Muslim  scholars  are  further  accustomed  to 
distinguish  three  sorts  of  Bai*  (Afurâbaha,  Mu - 
wada'a  and  Tawliya),  according  to  which  the 
buyer  agrees  to  pay  either  more  or  less  or  as 
much  as  the  seller  himself  originally  paid  for  the 
object  to  be  sold.  (Cf.  a  formula  of  the  Tawliya - 
contract:  Dozy,  SuppUm,  aux  diction,  arabes,  ii., 
843,  Sp.  i). 

Baic  is  permitted  by  the  Koriin  ii.  276  in 
opposition  to  Riba  i.  e.  usury  in  general  and 
more  particularly  the  sale  of  bonds  (see  Ribi). 
The  sale  of  a  thing  is  only  valid  however,  if  it 
is  ritually  pure  and  can  give  the  Muslim  a  legal 
profit.  Therefore,  dogs,  pigs,  dung,  forbidden  mu¬ 
sical  instruments,  grapes,  from  which  wine  may 
be  made,  etc.  cannot  be  legally  “sold”;  of  course 
one  can  transfer  his  special  rights  in  such  articles 
to  another.  But  such  a  transaction  is  not  called 
Baic  in  legal  works;  it  is  usually  devoted  by 
other  terms  e.  g.  :  “withdrawing  the  hand”  from 
some  thing,  “letting  fall”  one’s  right  4o  a  thing, 
“getting  rid  of”  a  thing;  acquisition  in  such  cases 
is  called  “acquisition  of  the  actual  control” 
(/ stild )  and  the  handing  over  Tamk'tn  i.  e. 
to  put  any  one  in  a  position  to  acquire  any¬ 
thing. 

The  mere  delivery  of  the  thing  sold  and  of  the 
purchase  money  is  not  sufficient  legally.  A  pur¬ 
chase  to  be  binding  at  law,  requires  a  formal 
declaration  binding  the  seller  (the  tender:  ftÿâb) 
and  a  declaration  of  agreement  by  the  buyer  (the 
acceptance:  Kabul).  Only  with  things  of  very 
little  value  do  the  Muhammadan  lawyers  regard 
an  exchange  without  further  formalities  as  valid. 
The  closing  of  a  contract  by  Mulâmasa  or  Mu~ 
nabadha  (i.  e.  with  a  sufficient  examination  of  the 
wares  to  be  sold,  either  when  the  purchaser  has 
only  “handled”  them  or  immediately  after  they 
have  been  “thrown”  to  him  by  the  seller),  was 
according  to  tradition  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
Prophet  (cf.  inter  al.  Bukhari’s  $ ahlh ,  Buylfy 
Bäb  62,  63). 
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Both  parties  hare  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Baf  by  merely  saying  so  while  they  are  still 
os  the  spot  where  the  bargain  was  agreed  to. 
The  contract  is  thereby  terminated  (cf.  on  this 
so-called  A'hivUr  al-Mafjlis  :  Sachau,  Muhamm. 
Reckte  p.  286  it  seql). 

Bibliography.  Besides  the  chapter  on 
Baic  in  the  various  collections  on  Tradition  and 
books  on  Fikh  :  L.  W.  C.  van  den  Berg,  De  eon - 
treutu  *do  ut  des"  jure  mohammedano  (Leiden 
Doctoral  Dissert.,  1868);  Over  het  contract  at - 
Bai1  in  het  Mohatnm.  recht  in  Bijd ragen  tot  de 
Taal-y  land-  en  volkenk .  v.  N.- Indie ,  3.  Volgr. 
iv.  109 — 204  (cf.  Vcthfs  review  in  Tijdschr .  v . 
N. -Indie  1869,  i.  371 — 386);  De  begin  seien  van 
het  Mohamnt.  recht ,  3.  cd.  1883,  p.  88 — no 
(cf.  C.  Snouck  Ilurgronjc’s  review  in  Ind. \ 
Cidsy  1884,  i.  748 — 755);  E.  Sachau,  Muhamm . 
Recht  nach  sehafiitischer  Lehre  (Berlin,  1897), 
p.  265 — 315;  Th.  W.  Juynboll,  Handbuch  des 
islamischen  Gesetzes  (Leidco,  1910),  p.  264 — 
266  ;  A.  Sprenger,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Technical 
Terms  used  in  the  Sciences  of  the  Musalmans 
(Calcutta,  1862),  i.  136 — 138. 

(Tit.  W.  JUYNBOI.I.,) 

BATA,  properly  means  the  scaling  the  contract 
of  sale  by  clasping  the  hands  ( Lis3ny  ix.  374), 
whence  it  comes  to  mean  the  oath  of  allegiance 
taken  on  the  hand  of  the  caliph  on  his  ascending 
the  throne.  This  ceremony  consists  in  placing  the 
hand  in  the  open  hand  of  the  prince  as  a  sign 
of  homage.  The  formula  for  it  was  given  by  cOmar 
on  the  day  of  tlic  Sakffa  (lbn  Hishftm,  p.  1013) 
•I  said:  Open  thy  hand,  o  Aba  Bakr;  he  opened 
his  hand  and  I  paid  him  homage”.  This  act  sym¬ 
bolises  the  handing  over  of  authority  (lbn  EJbaldQn, 
rrolegometMy  Vol.  i.,  p.  1 71).  Among  the  Druses 
it  denotes  the  oath  or  pledge  taken  by  all  those 
who  embrace  their  beliefs;  this  word  has  been 
confused  by  their  opponents,  with  bfa  which  sig¬ 
nifies  the  Christian  Church  and  they  have  drawn 
erroneous  conclusions  therefrom. 

Bibliography.  Al-MäwardI,  al-Ahkam  at • 
smt(3nlya,  trans.  by  Ostrorog,  Vol.  i.,  p.  no, 
note  2;  S.  de  Sacy,  Expose  de  la  religion  des 
Druses^  Vol.  ii.,  p.  539;  J.  Khalil  et  Konze- 
valle,  VEpUre  è  Constantin ,  in  the  Melanges 
de  Beyrouth ,  Vol.  Hi.,  p.  532,  note  2. 

(Cl.  IIuart.) 

BAIBARS  I,  al-Malik  al-ZAhir  Rokn  at.-DIn 
AL-SALJitl,  the  fourth  Sultän  of  the  Bahn  MamlQks 
[see  bahrI],  was  born  in  Kiptak  in  620  (1223), 
later  sold  into  Damascus,  and  in  644  (1246)  was 
taken  to  Egypt  by  Sultän  al-SSlih  AiyQb  and 
appointed  commander  of  a  section  of  his  body¬ 
guard.  He  distinguished  himself,  even  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  Sälih.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
647  (1249)  his  son  TOrfin  Sljäh  aroused  such  dis¬ 
content  among  the  MamlQks  that  they  murdered 
him.  Baibars  took  part  in  this  conspiracy  and  was 
taken  over  by  the  new  Sultän  Aibeg.  When  the 
Sultän  had  one  of  his  accomplices  hung  however 
he  was  forced  to  flee  to  Syria  and  stayed  with 
the  AiyQbid  princes  sometimes  at  Damascus  and 
sometimes  at  Karak  till  the  assassination  of  Aibeg, 
when  he  returned  to  Cairo  and  was  soon  entrusted 
by  the  new  Sulpln  Kopiz  with  the  important  duty 
of  leading  the  vanguard  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Mongols,  who  had  conquered  Syria.  Ko{uz 
became  master  of  Syria  by  the  battle  of  cAin 
ßjllüt,  in  which  Baibars  distinguished  himself  by 


his  unflinching  courage.  The  Aiytlbid  princes  were 
granted  the  tenure  of  the  lands  they  had  possessed 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Mongols,  Baibars,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  had  been  expecting  Aleppo 
as  the  reward  of  his  bravery,  had  to  go  empty- 
handed  and  resolved  to  be  revenged  for  this  slight 
Conspiring  with  other  Emirs  he  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  slay  the  Sultän  while  hunting  on  the 
way  back  to  Egypt.  The  commanders  of  the  army 
and  the  other  Emirs  thereupon  elected  Sultän 
Baibars  who  had  been  the  murderer  of  two  rulers. 

Baibars  entered  Cairo  without  opposition  towards 
the  end  of  658  (1260).  He  divided  the  great 
ofliccs  of  state  among  his  dependents  and  for  the 
rest  confirmed  the  governors  of  provinces  in  their 
positions,  as  well  as  the  AiyQbid  vassals.  The 
governor  of  Damascus  set  himself  up  in  opposition 
as  Sultan  but  Baibars  was  able  by  bribing  his 
dependents  so  to  weaken  him  that  he  was  finally 
able  to  take  him  prisoner.  Many  important  tasks 
awaited  the  Sultän  and  only  a  highly  gifted,  un¬ 
feeling,  determined,  untiring  ruler  could  carry 
them  out.  The  Egypto-Syrian  Kingdom  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  enemies  on  all  sides;  in  the  north, 
the  Christian  king  of  Armenia,  in  the  west  along 
the  coast  of  Syria,  the  Crusaders,  in  the  interior  the 
murderous  Assassins,  in  the  east  the  Mongols  thir¬ 
sting  for  booty  and  revenge,  in  the  south  of  Egypt 
the  warlike  Nubians,  and  in  the  west  the  uncon¬ 
quered  Berbers.  In  addition  there  was  always  the 
danger  of  another  crusade  from  Europe.  At  home 
he  feared  on  the  one  hand  that  an  ambitious 
AiyQbid  prince  might  lay  claim  to  the  throne  as 
the  last  legitimate  successor  of  the  AiyQbid  Sultan 
and  readily  find  adherents,  while  on  the  other  the 
who  had  been  repressed  since  the  time  of 
Çalah  al-Dfn,  were  attempting  to  put  an  Alid  on 
the  throne.  Baibars  soon  found  an  excellent  way 
of  giving  himself  and  his  successors  the  appea¬ 
rance  of  legitimacy.  A  scion  of  the  cAbbäsids,  a 
son  of  the  Caliph  al-Zähir  who  had  escaped  the 
Mongol  holocaust  (see  Baghdad)  suddenly  appeared 
in  Damascus  and  came  to  Cairo  on  the  invitation 
of  theSul(Sn;  after  the  genuineness  of  his  descent 
had  been  tested  and  confirmed,  homage  was  paid 
to  him  as  Caliph  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony; 
he  then  granted  the  Sul;än,  as  a  partner  in  the 
government  (Kasim  al-Dawla),  dominion  over 
Egypt,  Syria  and  the  lands  still  to  be  conquered. 
The  Sultän  had  originally  intended  to  restore  the 
Caliph  to  the  throne  of  Baghdad  and  was  going 
to  place  a  well-equipped  army  at  his  disposal  to 
enable  him  to  conquer  Baghdad,  his  capital,  when 
on  the  advice  of  the  prince  of  Mosul  he  thought 
it  better  to  keep  him  in  Cairo  under  his  eye;  he 
therefore  gave  him  a  force  insufficient  for  his 
campaign  against  the  Mongols  and  in  the  first 
battle  the  Caliph  lost  his  life.  Not  a  shadow  of 
real  power  remained  to  his  successor  and  even 
his  speech  on  his  accession  breathes  a  spirit  of 
complete  subservience  to  the  Sultan.  This  remained 
the  case  till  Sul;än  Selim  took  the  last  of  the 
Caliphs  with  him  to  Constantinople.  It  was  of 
importance  in  the  Muhammadan  kingdom  to  the 
Egyptian  Sultäns  to  pose  as  the  pious  protec¬ 
tors  of  the  caliphate  as  they  could  thereby  lay 
claim  to  a  certain  supremacy  in  the  Muhammadan 
world.  Baibars  thus  gained  a  certain  influence 
over  the  control  of  Mecca  and  Medina  and  was 
the  first  to  send,  as  a  faithful  “servant  of  the  two 
sanctuaries”  a  carpet  on  a  Mahmal ,  (a  litter)  as  is 
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done  to  the  present  day  and  gifts  of  gold  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  holy  places.  He  was  able  to  get  on 
good  terms  with  most  Frankish  and  Oriental  ruters. 
He  made  treaties  with  the  Hohenstaufen  King 
Manfred  and  later  with  Charles  of  Anjou  as  well 
as  with  James  of  Aragon  and  Alphonso  of  Castile. 
He  made  a  friendly  alliance  with  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Michael  Palaeologus  who  had  driven  out 
the  Crusaders;  he  was  also  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Seldjuk  princes  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  chiefs 
of  Yaman.  Not  too  particular  as  to  his  methods, 
he  succeeded  in  enticing  the  AiyUbid  prince  of 
Karak  to  Egypt  by  promising  him  on  oath  that  he 
would  be  safe  and  then  made  away  with  him  and 
his  son.  By  means  of  unscrupulous  intrigues  he 
managed  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  Mamluks  in 
the  Mongol  service  at  the  court  of  Ilülàga,  so 
that  some  were  executed  and  some  imprisoned,  if 
they  were  not  sharp  enough  to  escape  in  time. 
In  this  way  he  was  able  to  deprive  HahgB  of  his 
l>est  advisers.  He  often  came  into  contact  with 
the  Mongols  in  the  Euphrates  district  but  they 
were  so  occupied  with  their  enemies  in  Central  Asia 
that  they  could  not  bring  their  full  force  against 
him.  The  power  of  the  kings  of  Armenia  next 
attracted  Baibars*  attention;  he  raided  their  land 
with  barbarous  cruelty  and  wrought  unspeakable 
havoc  by  his  devastation  and  plundering. 

The  Crusaders  appeared  to  Baibars  to  be  his 
most  dangerous  and  hateful  opponents;  but  as 
they  were  quarrelling  w  ith  one  another  they  could 
not  unite  on  one  great  common  policy.  Some 
exasperated  the  Sultîn  by  petty  intrigues  and 
breaches  of  faith,  while  others  allied  themselves 
with  him  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  brothers 
in  the  faith. 

The  reinforcements  sent  from  Europe  were  in¬ 
sufficient,  and  the  death  of  Louis  IX  freed  him 
from  his  most  dangerous  Frankish  opponent.  Bai¬ 
bars  was  able  to  break  thfc  power  of  Prince  Boemund 
of  Tripolis  by  depriving  him  of  Antioch,  after 
seven  campaigns.  He  weakened  the  Templars  by 
taking  Safcd  and  Burdj  Säficlh5  and  annihilated 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  by  capturing  their  strongest 
fortress  Hisn  al-Akr5d.  The  once  so  dangerous 
IsmSSlis,  also  called  the  Assassins,  had  also  to 
submit  to  the  all-powerful  lord  of  Syria.  Their 
fortresses,  MasySf,  Kadmus,  Kahf,  Khawàbl,  Ma- 
nlka,  cl'llaika  surrendered  one  after  the  other. 
They  became  the  vassals  of  the  SultSn  who  used 
their  daggers  against  the  lord  of  Maraklya  and 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I  of  England. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Suljflns  of  Egypt  to  extend 
his  dominion  to  the  south  with  any  permanent 
result;  his  generals  conquered  Nubia  and  king 
Meshkod  became  his  vassal.  The  Berbers  in  the 
West  were  also  subdued. 

Baibars  thus  remained  victorious  over  his  ene¬ 
mies.  He  shrank  from  nothing  to  gain  his  ends. 
He  was  sometimes  guilty  of  breaking  his  word 
and  forging  letters  to  persuade  the  commanders 
of  hostile  fortresses  to  surrender. 

Nevertheless  his  success  was  chiefly  due  to  his 
power  of  organisation,  his  quickness  and  his  reck¬ 
less  daring.  His  whole  kingdom  was  penetrated 
by  a  network  of  post  routes,  which  brought  news 
from  the  seats  of  the  governors  to  Cairo  with 
almost  incredible  swiftness,  c.  g.  from  Damascus 
to  Cairo  in  three  days.  The  Sultän  with  his  ca¬ 
valry  moved  equally  quickly.  He  often  appeared 
before  a  town  in  Syria  whose  inhabitants  believed 


him  to  be  still  in  Cairo.  His  boldest  feat  wts  a 
reconnoitring  raid  with  40  men  against  the  power¬ 
ful  fortress  of  Hisn  al-Akrfid,  and  the  story  seems 
to  us  almost  incredible  that  Baibars,  disguised 
as  a  Sbaikh,  took  part  in  an  embassy  to  Boemund 
of  Tripolis,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  this 
town.  He  was  always  endeavouring  to  fortify  his 
dominions;  he  began  to  rebuild  the  walls  and 
buildings  destroyed  by  the  Mongols  and  placed 
garrisons  in  the  more  important  places.  It  was 
he  who  instituted  the  custom  still  in  existence  of 
each  of  the  four  orthodox  sects  having  its  own  chief 
Kâdï.  In  spite  of  his  moral  failings  he  was  the 
most  successful  and  capable  of  the  Mamlük  Sul- 
täns.  Ile  died  in  676  (1277).  He  had  previously 
appointed  his  eldest  son  Baraka  Khän  successor 
in  667  (1269)  and  had  homage  paid  to  him. 

B  ibli  og  rap  hy:  Recueil  des  His  tor  tens  orten - 
taux  tics  croisades,  i.  (Abu  *l*Fid.V),  p.  129, 
139,  143  et  seq.\  149  et  seq.\  Makrlzt,  Histoire 
des  Sultans  Mamlouks ,  trad,  par  Quatremère; 
Weil,  Geschichte  der  Chaîifen ,  iv.  20 — 103; 
Muir,  The  Mameluke  dr  Slave  Dynasty  of  Egypt, 
pp.  13 — 42;  Ibn  fchäkir,  Eawât  al-  Wafayât, 
BülSk,  1299  (1882),  p.  87  et  /»y.,  where  a  full 
account  is  given  of  all  his  buildings. 

(M.  SOilEKNItKIM.) 

BAIBARS,  The  ROMANCE  of,  is  unique 
among  Arabic  romances  of  chivalry  as  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  historic  fact,  the  freest  pseudo-historical 
reconstructions  and  combinations,  purely  fantastic 
imaginations  and  picaresque  adventures.  An  out¬ 
line  cannot  be  attempted  here,  but  references 
will  suffice  to  the  descriptions  with  considerable 
extracts  by  Lane  in  his  Modern  Egyptians  (chap, 
xxii)  and  to  Ahlwardfs  further  details  in  the 
Berlin  Catalogue  (vol.  xx.  pp.  1 14 — 144).  It  is 
evident  that  the  life  and  exploits  of  Baibars  as 
!  the  great  restorer  of  Isläm,  a  gallant  and  sug¬ 
gestive  personality  moving  in  brilliant  scenes, 
had  powerfully  affected  the  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions,  and  that  he  narrowly  missed  —  principally 
through  the  lack  of  writers  of  real  creative  ge¬ 
nius  and  simplicity  of  imagination  —  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  such  a  garland  of  stories  as  the  older 
parts  of  the  Arabian  Nights  have  thrown  about 
Ilfirun  al-Rashld.  In  the  Nights  he  found  only 
a  subordinate  and  chronologically  late  place,  and 
the  second  form  of  the  “Story  of  Judar1’  (Weil, 
iv.  253 — 312  from  a  Gotha  MS.;  see,  too,  Berlin 
Cat.  xx.  p.  146),  in  which  he  figures,  and  the 
stories  told  him  by  his  chiefs  of  police  (Breslau 
text,  xi.  321^392  from  Ifabicht’s  final  vol.  of 
Egyptian  origin;  see  my  study  of  his  recension 
in  the  four  ft.  of  the  Roy .  Asiat *  See.  for  July 
1909,  pp.  688  and  696)  show  how  greatly  the 
story-telling  gift  had  declined.  Yet  there  are  good 
stories  in  the  long  romance,  but  they  proved  hard 
to  disentangle  and  tell  separately.  Until  the  recent 
appearance  of  the  whole,  only  two  such  stories 
seem  to  have  been  printed,  one  telling  how  the 
Mukaddam  Ibrahim  al-HawrSn!  journeyed  to  Rome 
(Cairo,  1319)  and  the  other,  how  Usti  cUtman 
served  Baibars  (Cairo,  1321).  The  whole  ap¬ 
peared  in  fifty  parts  (Cairo,  1908*1909),  the  last 
two  of  which,  however,  arc  given  to  a  supple¬ 
mentary  history  of  Egypt  down  to  the  present 
time,  with  a  sharply  Nationalist  conclusion.  Date 
and  authorship  of  the  cycle  arc  naturally  obs¬ 
cure.  The  great  majority  of  MSS  belong  appa¬ 
rently  to  the  xviii.  century,  although  the  origin 
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of  the  whole  It  ascribed  to  a  certain  I  bn  al- 
Dlnirf,  and  to  such  officials  as  the  Kutim  absirr, 
the  abQjaiih,  the  fUfiib,  the  DuwaidUrl 

(see  on  these  titles,  Quatremère  in  his  translation 
of  Makrizi ,  Sultans  Mamlouks ,  voL  i.  part  L 
pp.  115,  1 19,  Yol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  317  ct  seq.) , 
each  being  said  to  have  contributed  a  bahr  of 
the  whole  (printed  text,  part  i.  p.  3,  Ahlwardt, 
p.  133).  Thus  the  separate  story  of  the  Mufeaddam 
Ibrahim  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  second 
bahr  due  to  the  DuwaidUrl.  Of  the  same  kind  is 
the  assertion  in  another  MS.  {Cat,  of  Arabic 
MSS  in  Brit,  Mus ,  p.  698*  ;  cf.,  too,  Berlin  Cat. 
p.  I43,  Nf.  9163)  that  the  narrator  is  Muhammad 
h.  DaVfV  al-cld  (d.  702),  although  in  his  biography 
given  by  CA1I  Mubarak,  a  l- A' hi  (a  (  abßjadJda, 
xiv.  p.  135,  foot,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
fond  of  popular  songs  {muwaihihah,  zaÿal, 
mawUtlyU),  Apparently  more  historical,  though 
shading  off  into  the  fabulous,  is  a  notice  in  a 
Berlin  MS  (Ahlwardt,  p.  133)  of  about  lioo  A.  H. 
It  gives  what  it  calls  the  Häziml  Faklkl  Sira 
because  it  was  written  in  Radjab  945  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  liizim  al-MaVdisI  who  had  it  from  his  shaikh 
the  Kaiyim  of  Damascus,  MascGd  b.  al-Mudjäwir, 
and  he  from  the  Kaiyim  Muhammad  b.  al-Särim, 
and  he  from  the  Hädjdj  cAbd  al-Qhanl  al-Karäß, 
and  he  from  the  Kaiyim  Abu’l-Fath  al-Faklk,  and 
he  from  CAH  al-Tailunl,  and  he  from  Burh&n  al- 
LHn  al-Azhart.  None  of  these  names  can  I  trace, 
but  something  seems  to  lie  behind  them.  It  is 
plain,  however,  from  the  different  recensions, 
that  the  cycle  soon  lost  any  unity  it  may  once 
have  possessed,  and  was  freely  recast  by  collec¬ 
tors  and  editors.  Even  the  publisher  of  the  printed 
edition  calls  himself,  quite  simply,  its  DfUm? 
and  claims  copyright  in  it. 

Bibliography,  Ricu,  Supplement  to  Cat, 
of  Arabic  MSS  in  Brit,  Mus,  Or.  4644—4654 
(all  from  Lane’s  collection);  Pertsch,  Arab, 
I/andschr,  d,  H,  Bibl,  s.  Gotha ,  iv.  387 — 393; 
Paris  Cat.,  Nos.  3908 — 3920). 

(D.  B.  Macdonald.) 

BAIBARS  II,  Rukn  al-DIn,  the  £asunrgIr, 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  was  one  of 
Kaladn’s  MamlQks.  During  the  second  reign  of 
Sult&n  al-Nisir  Muhammad  b.  KaliOn  (698 — 708  =3 
1298 — 1309)  Baiba rs  supported  by  the  Burdji  [q.  v.] 
MamlQks,  shared  the  actual  power  with  SallSr. 
When  the  Sul;ftn  escaped  from  the.  oppressive 
tutelage  of  the  two  Emirs  in  708  (1309)  by  fleeing 
to  al-Karak,  Baibars  was  elected  SultSn  and  took 
the  name  of  al-Malik  al-Muzaffar.  As  al-Nâsir 
again  gained  the  chief  power  in  709  (1310)  Bai¬ 
bars  was  soon  forced  to  beg  for  mercy  from  al- 
Nirir.  He  was  pardoned  and  promised  the  go¬ 
vernorship  of  Sahyfin  ;  on  his  way  to  Syria,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  seized  and  ignominiously  put  to 
death  in  Cairo. 

Bibliography,  MaVrizT,  Sultans  Mamlouhs 
(trad.  Quatremère),  ii.  2  passim;  Ibn  Iy&s,  i. 
149—153;  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Chalifen ,  iv. 
280—302;  Muir,  Mameluke  or  Slave  Dynasty 
*f  Egypt*  PP*  63 — 75.  (R.  Hartmann.) 

BAIBARS,  al-Man$UrI  al-KhajaT,  (about 
645 — 725),  MamlQk  minister  and  histo¬ 
rian.  KaläQn,  who  purchased  and  manumitted 
him,  promoted  him  to  the  governorship  of  Kerak, 
whence  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Sultfin  Khalil; 
on  the  accession  of  N&sir  in  693  he  was  made 
chief  of  the  dlwUn  abint&U  with  the  tide  dawUdar 


I  haMr,  which  he  retained  till  704.  In  703  he  was 
employed  to  repair  the  ravages  caused  by  the 
earthquake  in  Alexandria.  He  was  cashiered  in 
704  by  the  viceroy  Sallfir  in  consequence  of  a 
charge  of  insolence  brought  by  one  of  the  latter’s 
secretaries;  but  on  the  second  return  of  Näfir  in 
709  he  was  restored  to  his  office,  to  which  were 
added  inspection  of  the  ahbUs  and  the  dar  abcadl. 
In  *711  he  was  made  viceroy  (nîfib  absal(ana\ 
but  in  the  following  year  he  was  sent  to  Alexandria 
and  imprisoned  there,  in  which  condition  he  re¬ 
mained  till  717,  when  by  the  intercession  of  the 
viceroy  ArgbGn  he  was  released;  in  the  following 
year  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He  was 
a  Hanaflte  jurist,  qualified  to  instruct  and  give 
opinions,  and  founded  a  Hanaflte  madrasa  in  Cairo. 
He  died  in  RamadSn  725.  Further  notices  of  his 
political  activity  are  to  be  found  in  his  history,  a 
work  in  11  volumes,  called  Zubdat  abFikra  fl 
lafri&â  abHiÿra,  from  the  creation  to  the  year 
724  ;  of  this  the  following  volumes  are  at  present 
known  to  be  in  existence  :  iv.  (131 — 252)  in  Upsala; 
v.  (252 — 322)  in  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.;  vi.  (323 — 399) 
in  Oxford,  Bibl.  Bodl.;  ix.  (655 — 709)  in  London, 
Brit.  Mus.  (A  work  in  the  Bodleian  collection 
called  Zabad  abFikra ,  ending  at  744,  is  by  a 
different  author).  Of  another  work  called  ab  Tuhfa 
abMuluklya,  extending  from  647—721  there  is  a 
copy  in  Vienna,  k.  k.  Bibliothek. 

Bibliography*,  Ibn  KfidI  Shuhba  (Bodl. 
MS.  Marsh  143);  Ibn  lyäs;  Brockelmann,  Gesch, 
der  arab.  Lit.,  ii.  44. 

(D.  S.  Margoliouth.) 

BÄIBURT,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  the  capital 
of  a  Kara  in  the  province  and  Sanjjak  of  Er- 
zcrGm,  60  miles  from  this  town,  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  Curuk-SQ;  it  has  about  8000  inha¬ 
bitants;  ancient  ruins;  manufactures  of  silver  ves¬ 
sels  and  carpets.  —  The  district  of  Bäiburt  Com¬ 
prises  4  nShiyas  and  169  villages;  total  popu¬ 
lation  (including  the  capital)  58,213  souls.  It  is 
a  fertile  country  and  has  numerous  bee-farms  and 
trade  in  wax  with  France.  —  The  town  was  be¬ 
sieged  and  taken  by  the  Kurd  chief  Mus{afll  by 
order  of  Sultän  Selim  I  during  the  Persian  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  autumn  of  920  (1574).  In  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1829  Bäiburt  was  occupied  by 
the  Russians  and  there  was  much  flerce  fighting 
for  its  possession.  The  beauty  of  the  daughters  of 
Bäiburt  has  become  proverbial. 

Bibliography*,  CA1I  DjawSd,  DjoghrUflyU 
LughUtl ,  p.  153  ;  SU bmrna  1325,  p.  856  ;  Hammer- 
Purgstall,  Gesch.  des  Osman .  Reiches ,  iv.  191, 
205,  210.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

BAIDAR,  a  Tatar  village  on  the  Crimean  pe¬ 
ninsula,  18  miles  south  east  of  Sebastopol  (district 
of  Taurus,  province  of  Yalta),  the  chief  town  ot 
the  Baidar  valley  (Baidarskaya  dolina),  famed  for 
its  beauty  and  fertility  and  often  celebrated  by 
Russian  poets.  (W.  Barthold.) 

AL-BAipXWl,  ‘AbdallAh  b.  cOmar,  commen¬ 
tator  on  the  Korttn,  was  a  son  of  the  chief  justice 
of  Fürs  under  the  Atabcg  Aba  Bakr  b.Satd(6i3— 
658=1226—1260),  was  a  judge  in  ShiriU  and 
Anally  settled  in  Tabriz  where  he  died  according 
to  Safadi  in  685  =  1282,  according  to  Subkl  in 
691  =  1291  (see  Suyü;i,  loc,  cit.)  but  perhaps  not 
till  216  (1316)  (cf.  Rieu,  Suppl,  to  the  Cat,  of 
Arab  MSS,  in  the  British  Museum  p.  1 1 6).  His 
chief  work,  the  Anwar  ab  Tamil  wa  As râr  at* 
Tcfwll,  a  commentary  on  the  Korean,  based  on 
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the  Kathibàf  of  Zamakhsharl  bat  considerably 
amplified  from  other  sources.  *Hi*  commentary  is 
regarded  by  the  Sunnis  as  the  best  and  almost  as 
a  holy  book.  He  is  specially  noted  for  the  fact 
that  his  works  contain  much  material  in  small 
compass;  but  he  is  too  inaccurate  and  not  com* 
plete  on  any  one  of  the  branches  with  which  he 
occupies  himself:  historical  Exegesis,  Lexicography, 
Grammar,  Dialectic,  various  readings  etc,”.  (Th. 
Nbldcke,  Gesch .  d .  Qorâns ,  p.  29  (i.  ed.):  Bei- 
dhawii  Commentarius  in  Coranum  ex  codd.  Paris., 
Dresd.  et  Lips.,  ed.  H.  O.  Fleischer,  Lipsiae 
1846 — 1848,  2  voll.;  Indices  ad  Peidhawii  com - 
mentarium  in  Coranum  coofccit  Winand  Fdl, 
Lipsiae,  1878;  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Chrcstomathia 
Baidawiana ,  London,  1894.  The  work  has  also 
been  often  printed  in  the  east:  Büfak,  12S2-1283  ; 
Stambul,  1285,  1305  (lith.),  1314;  Cairo,  1 3 13 
(lith.),  1320-1321;  lith.  Persia  s.  i.  1283;  Luck¬ 
now,  1869,  1873;  Bombay,  1869.  Of  the  numerous 
supercommentaries  there  have  been  printed  that 
of  Ibn  al-Tamtjjfd  (about  880  =  1475),  Stambul 
1827,  7  Vols.;  that  of  Muhammad  b.  Mustafa  al-  1 
Kddjawl  Shaikhzilde  (died  950  =  1 543),  Stambul 
1283,  4  Vols.;  that  of  cAbd  al-Ifakim  al-Siyftlkutf 
(died  soon  after  1060=  1626),  Stambul,  1 2  7 1  ; 
that  of  al-Khafadjl  (died  1969  =  1658),  Bûlâk 
1283,  8  Vols,  and  that  of  Ismâ'il  b.  Muhammad 
al-Könawi  (died  1195=1781)  on  the  margin  of 
Ibn  al-Tamdjid.  Besides  some  smaller  grammatical 
and  juristic  works  BaidSwI  wrote  the  MinhUdj 
al-Wu(ûl  ilU  cIlm  al-U{Til ,  on  which  a  commen¬ 
tary  by  cAbd  al-Rahmân  b.  Hasan  al-Isnawt  (died 
772=1370),  BülâV,  1316  has  been  printed  on 
the  margin  of  Ibn  Amir  al-IIadjdj*  aLTakrlr  wa 
'BTaklibir.  His  account  of  Metaphysics  was  also 
much  used  :  fa-val?  at- Anwar  min  Matai?  al - 
AnzUr\  Mahmüd  b.  \Abd  al-RahmSn  al-Isfahânl 
(died  749=1348)  wrote  a  commentary  on  it, 
printed  Cairo,  1323  *with  glosses  by  al-Djurdj5nI 
(died  8x6=  1413)  which  have  appeared  indepen¬ 
dently  Stambul,  1305.  Finally  he  wrote  in  Persian 
a  history  of  the  world  from  the  time  of  Adam  to 
674  (1275),  called  Nizam  al-Tazvarikh, ,  cf.  de  Sacy, 
Notices  et  Extraits ,  iv.  p.  671 — 673,  Rieu,  Brit . 
Mus,  ii.,  873.  As  in  the  Hamburger  MS.  Orient. 
187  —  cf.  Katalog  der  orient,  II SS.  der  Stadt - 
Bibliothek  zu  Hamburg  mit  ausschluss  der  Hebr, 
Pt.  i.  The  Arabic  etc.  MSS.  by  C.  Brockel¬ 
mann,  n°.  231  —  after  the  beginning  of  this 
work  comes  the  history  of  China  from  Rashid 
al-Dln’s  History  of  the  world,  this  has  been 
printed  under  the  erroneous  title  of  Abdallae  Bei- 
davaei  Historia  Sinensis  pcrsice  e  gemino  ma- 
nuscripto  ed.  lat.  quoque  reddita  ab  Andrea  Mul- 
lero  Greifcnhagio,  Jenae  1689. 

Bibliography :  Subki,  J'abakUt  al-Shaf?iya 
(Cairo,  1324),  v.,  19;  Suyütî,  Bughyat al- IVtfUt 
(Cairo,  1320),  p.  286;  Khwändamlr,  Ilabibu 
W-Siyar  (Bombay,  1857),  iii.,  77;  Elliot,  History 
of  India ,  ii.,  252  et  scq.\  Brockelmann,  Gesch, 
der  Arab,  Litt  ,  i.,  4 1 6.  (C.  Brockei.MANN.) 
BÄIDÜ,  a  Mongol  prince  (Ilkhan)  of  Persia, 
grandson  of  IlulagO,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty; 
he  reigned  only  a  few  months.  Gaikhatu  whom 
he  dethroned  was  strangled  on  Thursday  the  6lh 
ßjumädä  II.  694,  (21  April  1295)  and  he  himself 
was  killed  on  Wednesday  the  23«!  Dhu  ’1-Kacda  of 
the  same  year  (5lh  October)  after  the  victory  of 
his  opponent  by  Ghîzin.  The  young  and  apparently 
unimportant  prince  Baida,  who  had  been  in¬ 


sulted  by  his  cousin  GaikhKtn,  was  recalled  by 
the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  and  raised  to  the 
throne.  In  justification  of  the  deposition  and 
murder  of  his  predecessor  it  was  alleged  that 
Gaikhäta  by  his  vicious  life  unworthy  of  the  oc¬ 
cupant  of  a  throne  and  his  many  transgressions 
of  the  law  (Yäsä)  laid  down  by  Cingiz  &h3n,  had 
forfeited  his  rights.  Bdida  gave  the  same  reasons 
for  his  rebellion  afterwards,  when  Prince  Ghäzln 
advanced  from  KhorîsSn  and  demanded  that  the 
murderers  of  his  uncle  should  be  handed  over. 
The  two  rivals  came  to  an  agreement;  when  the 
struggle  was  again  renewed  GhäzSn  succeeded  in 
deciding  the  issue  in  his  favour  without  bloodshed 
by  the  skill  of  his  general  Nawriiz.  Baida  was 
deserted  by  his  adherents  and  seized  at  Nakhi- 
iewân  in  Armenia,  while  trying  to  escape.  During 
his  brief  reign  he  is  said  by  both  Christian  and 
Muhammadan  writers  to  have  showo  special  favour 
to  Christians  and  their  priests  and  to  have  thereby 
given  offence  to  Muhammadans;  cf.  the  chapter 
on  Baida  in  d’Ohsson,  Histoire  des  Mongols ,  iv. 
n$  et  seq,  (W.  Barthold.) 

BAIHAÇ,  a  district  of  the  province  of 
NlsäbQr  in  Khorasän,  had  at' first  as  its  capital, 
Khusrawdjird,  a  farsakh  (4  miles)  from  Sabzewär, 
then  Sabzewir  itself..  One  of  the  Villages  attached 
to  it  is  Bä^htln,  the  native  place  of  me  Emir 
cAbd  al-Razzâk,  founder  of  the  Sarbadär  dynasty. 
Its  inhabitants  have  always  been  fanatical  ShiStes. 
Formerly  marble  quarries  were  worked  there. 
B5shtln  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Shafi'ite  tradi¬ 
tionist  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  b.  al-Husain  b.  ‘All. 

Bibliography',  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Dic¬ 
tionnaire  de  la  Perse ,  p.  130;  Muhammad 
Hasan-Khîn,  Mi  P  Ut  al-buldan ,  i.  327  Mukad- 
dasî,  p.  318,  326;  Dawlat-Shfth,  Tadhkirat  al* 
ih/?arïi\  p.  277.  (Cl.  HuarT.) 

ai.-BAIHAKI,  Ahmad  11.  ‘AU  Bü-i>jacfarak, 
Arab  philologist,  born  in  740  (1077),  a 
pupil  of  al-Maidânî,  lived  in  strict  seclusion  in  his 
house  and  in  the  old  mosque  at  Nlsîlbûr,  of  which 
he  was  Imam  and  died  on  the  30  Ramadan  544  = 
31  Jan.  1150.  Of  his  works  there  has  been  pre¬ 
served  his  dictionary  of  Arabic  infinitives  with 
Persian  explanations,  the  Tadj  al-Ma(Udir,  cf. 
Loth,  A  Catalogue  of  the  Arab,  Mss,  in  the  Li • 
brary  of  the  India  Office ,  N°.  994 — 996;  Biblio¬ 
thecae  Bodleianae  cod,  mss,  or,  cat,,  i.  N*.  1089. 

Bibliography',  Yâlÿüt,  The  Ir shad  at-Arlb 
ila  Ma^rifat  at- AM  (ed.  D.  S.  Margoliouth), 
i.  414 — 416;  SuyQtl,  Bughyat  0/- HV«7/( Kairo, 
1326),  p.  150;  Brockelmann,  Gesch,  der  arab , 
Lit.,  i.,  293.  (C.  Brockelmann.) 

al-BAIHAKI,  AbU  Bakr  Ahmad  b.  al-Husain 
B. cAlI  b.  MCsX  AL-KnosKCLdtRDl,  Arab  author^ 
authority  on  Tradition  and  Sh5ficI  Fakih  bom 
in  Shacb5n  384  (Sept.  994)  at  KhosrOdjird  in  the 
district  of  Baihak,  20  parasangs  from  NisabQr,  ob¬ 
tained  on  his  wide  travels,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Tradition  and  of  Dogmatics  after  the  doctrine 
of  al-A£hcarI.  Returning  home  he  was  soon  sum¬ 
moned  to  NïsSbür,  to  expound  ShaficI  Fikh  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  great  Compendium  of  the  legal 
opinions  of  the  master  (KitUb  Kuft v/  al-ImUm  at * 
Shafft  in  10  Vols.  cf.  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae 
codd.  mss.  or.  cat.,  i.,  828).  He  died  there  on  the 
10th  Djumadà  I.  458=  9th  April  1066.  An  auto¬ 
graph  copy  of  his  great  compendium  on  Tradition 
KitUb  al-Sunan  wa  'l-AthUr  or  KitUb  at-Sunan 
al-Kabir  is  preserved  in  Cairo  (cf.  Fihrist  at - 
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KutuhtipLme  al-Khidlwiye,  i.,  35s).  A  criticism  of 
this  work,  entitled  al-Djawhar  aUNakU  fi  'l-Radd 
*ala  '  l- B  ai  kahl  by  cAlf  b.  'Othmfin  b.  al-Turko- 
miol  (died  747=1346)  was  printed  In  two  to« 
lûmes,  Hai()arfibäd,  1316  (1898).  On  his  conception 
of  prophecy  cf.  K.  Nylander,  Über  die  Upsalaer  Hi, 
der  Datä’il  al-Nubuwwa  des  Abü  Bahr  Ahmed  ai • 
Baikaql,  Upsala,  1891.  Of  his  chief  work  on  Ethics, 
the  al-DjUm?  al-Mu\annaf  f\  $/tucab  al-ImUn  (on 
the  title  cf.  Goldziher  in  the  Revue  de  V Histoire 
des  Religions ,  xxvi,  133  et  seq.)  there  are  Mss.  in 
Cairo  (Fih.ist,  i.  324),  in  the  Escurial  (II.  De* 
reo  bourg,  Les  mss.  arab.  de  V Escurial,  ii.  743,  ») 
and  in  Leipzig  (Völlers,  Katalog,  der  ist.  u.  s.  w. 
Hss.  der  Universitätsbibliothek  zu  Leipzig,  N°.  3 1 9). 
Letters  to  cAmId  al-Mulk  and  al-Ujuwaini,  father 
of  the  Imftra  al-IIaramain  are  given  by  al-Subkl, 
J'abakUt, ,  i.  272  ft  seq. ,  iii.  210  et  seq. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  KhallikSn,  N°.  27; 

Yfiknt,  Mil  d/ am ,  804;  Subkl,  J'abakUt  at • 

Shaft ly a,  iii.  3;  SuyQ(I,  J'abakUt  al-IJuffUf , 

xiv.,  13  :  Wiistenfeld,  Geschichtschreiber ,  203; 

do.  Shaft  Hen,  407  ;  Brockel  man  n,  Gcsch.  der  arab. 

Lit.,  i.,  363.  (C.  BROCKKLMANN.) 

BAIHAJfl,  Abo  'l-Hasan  *AU  b.  Zaid,  also 
called  I  bn  FUNDUg,  historian.  Of  his  works  there 
has  only  survived  his  Tdrikhri  Baihak  (Persian), 
a  history  of  his  native  district  of  Baihak  in  Kljo- 
risin  which  was  completed  on  the  41*»  (according  to 
Rieu  the  51*1)  ghawwfil  563  (i2,h  July  1168);  cf. 
Pertsch,  Verzeichnis  (Berlin),  p.  516  (N°.  53$);  Rieu, 
Supplement  (I,ondon),  p.  60  et  seq.\  E.  Kahl, 
Persidskija ,  arabskija  i  tureckija  rukopisi  Tttrkes - 
tanskoi  publilnoi  biblioteki ’,  N#.  9»,  p.  8  et  seq. 
No  manuscripts  have  as  yet  been  discovered  of 
his  work  in  Arabic  on  universal  history  men¬ 
tioned  by  I.IadjdjI  Khalifa  (v.,  544),  entitled 
MaiKäiib  aRtadjUrib  wa  ghawärib  ahgharUyib  ; 
quotations  from  it  are  given  by  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed. 
Torn  berg,  xi.  249)  and  in  the  Ta'rlèà-i  DjihUn - 
ku&Uy  of  QjuwainI  (cf.  Barthold,  •  Turkestan  etc., 
Ü.  p.  32).  According  to  Ujuwainl  the  work  was 
n  continuation  (dhail)  of  the  TaJjarib  al-umam 
of  Ibn  Miskawaih;  it  is  fairly  certain  that  its 
title  contains  an  allusion  to  this  work;  neverthe¬ 
less  the  author  himself  (in  his  Tdrikhri  Baihak) 
describes  his  work  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Ta'rlkh-i  Va  ml  ni  of  cUtbI. 

Nothing  is  known  either  from  his  own  works 
or  from  other  sources  of  the  career  of  this  author. 
As  to  his  family,  he  tells  us  that  hhf  grandfather 
AbO  SulaimSn  Funduk  was  summoned  as  Kfidl 
and  Mufti  ( [baiadU  wa  fatwU  dadan)  from  Siwftr 
near  Bust  to  Nish&bdr  by  Sultfin  MabmQd  of 
Ghazni  and  his  vizier  Abu  ’1-IIasan  Maimandf, 
and  afterwards  on  .  giving  up  his  office  acquired 
an  estate  in  the  district  of  Baihak»  We  further 
learn  that  the  author's  father  was  born  on  I«*» 
Sbawwfil  447  (24th  Dec.  1055),  died  on  27*1»  l>ju- 
mfidi  II  517  (23th  August  1173)  and  spent  20 
years  in  Bukhfirfi.  The  author  himself  was  at  the 
court  of  Sultfin  Sandjar  in  Safar  543  (2Ilh  June — 
I9*h  July  1148),  when  the  latter  received  a  query 
(apparently  on  religious  matters)  in  Arabic  and 
Syrian  from  the  Georgian  king  Demetrius.  Bai¬ 
haki  was  commissioned  to  answer  this  question 
in  the  same  two  languages  and  performed  his 
task  very  successfully  (Cod.  Mus.  Brit  Or.  3587, 
foL  94^  b  et  seq.). 

The  Ta'rikh-i  Baihak  contains  a  full  account 
of  the  geography  of  the  Baihak  district,  of  its 


taxation,  of  various  princes  and  governors,  of  men 
bom  in  Baihak,  wbo  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  religious  or  political  activity  etc.  This  small 
work  which  is  preserved  in  good  manuscripts  is 
really  worth  editing;  as  a  source  for  information 
on  the  history  of  culture  it  has  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  rcglected  and  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
Grundriss  der  Iranischen  Philologie.  Some  notices 
from  it  have  been  given  by  W.  Barthold  in  his 
Turkestan  w  epochu  mongolskago  naskestvija  as 
well  as  in  his  essay  Zur  Geschichte  der  fa ff ariden 
{Orientalische  Studien ,  Festschrift  su  Ehren  von 
Th.  Nöldeke,  Vol.  i.  p.  17$).  (W.  Barthold.) 

ai,-BAIHAÇI,  IhkXhIm  b.  Muhammad,  Arab 
author,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known  beyond 
that  he  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Ibn  al-Muctazz 
and  wrote  the  adab  book  KitUb  al-Mahasin  wa 
’ 1-MasUwi ,  (cd.  by  F.  Schwally,  Giessen,  1902; 
reprinted  Cairo,  1906)  during  the  reign  of  the 
Caliph  al-Muktadir  (295 — 320  =  908 — 932). 

(C.  Brockei.mann.) 

BAIHAÇl,  Abu  ’l-Façl  Muhammed  b.  Hu¬ 
sain,  Persian  historian,  author  of  a  history 
of  the  Ghaznawids  in  more  than  30  volumes.  Of 
this  work  only  a  small  part  (end  of  Vols.  v. — ix., 
and  the  beginning  of  .Vol.  x.)  containing  the 
history  of  the  Sultfin  MascOd  i.  (42  X — 432  = 
1030 — 1041)  has  been  preserved.  The  work  is 
usually  quoted  as  the  TcYrikhri  Baihaki  and  was 
first  edited  by  Morley  under  this  title  in  Calcutta 
(1862)  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indie  a  and  again  in 
Teheran  more  recently  (lith.  1307=1889-1890). 
Whether  the  author  himself  had  given  a  title  to 
the  whole  work  is  not  known;  in  the  surviving 
volumes  the  preceding  part,  devoted  to  the  reign 
of  Surfin  MahmQd  is  referred  to  as  the  Tcfribhri 
Yamini  (e.  g.  ed.  Morley,  p.  158)  or  as  the 
MakUmat-i  MahmUdl  (p.  176).  There  are  notices 
(which  have  not  as  yet  been  made  known)  of  the 
author  and  his  work  in  the  Ta'rlkh-i  Baihak  of 
his  countryman  Abu  ’l-Hasan  Baihaki  (vi.  =  xii. 
century)  [cf.  the  article  on  this  historian].  Even 
Abu  ’l-Hasan  had  only  seen  various  parts  of  the 
great  work,  and  not  a  complete  copy.  Quotations 
from  the  earlier  volumes  (on  Sultfin  MahmOd)  are 
found  as  late  as  the  ixlh  (xv*h)  century  in  Hîfiç 
AbrQ  (Barthold,  Turkestan ,  i.  p.  157  et  seq.), 
no  quotations  are  known  as  yet  from  the  later 
volumes  (on  MascQd’s  successors). 

Baihaki  himself  tells  that  he  was  1 6  years  of 
age  in  402  (1011-10x2)  and  65  (p.  246)  in  Dhu 
’1-Hidjdja  450,  so  that  he  must  have  been  born 
about  386  =  996.  Abu  *1-Hasan  gives  his  birth¬ 
place  as  the  village  of  Hfirithfibfid  in  the  district 
of  Baihak.  For  19  years  he  was  in  the  diplomatic 
chancellory  {diwänA  risalaf)  of  the  Ghaznawids 
under  his  teacher  AbQ  Nasr  Mishkfin  (p.  759) 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  431 
(autumn  1039)  so  that  he  must  have  been  in  the 
service  of  the  state  from  about  4x2  (  102 X»  1022). 
BaihaikI  was  considered  too  young  to  be  the 
successor  of  AbQ  Nasr:  AbQ  Sahl  Zuzanl  who  was 
appointed  in  preference  to  him,  was  not  well 
disjmsed  to  him  and  is  said  to  have  afterwards 
done  him  much  harm.  Baihaki  sent  in  his  resig¬ 
nation  but  Sul(fin  Masfnd  gracefully  declined  to 
accept  it.  The  succeeding  rulers  were  not  so  well 
disposed  to  him:  Baihaki  speaks  of  a  misfortune 
which  befell  him  at  this  time  the  consequences  of 
which  he  still  suffered  from  20  years  later  (in 
reality  a  little  less)  while  writing  his  work;  he 
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confesses  that  he  was  not  entirely  innocent  in  the 
matter  but  says  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of 
his  youth  (p.  754;  he  was  then  about  45  years 
of  age!).  He  was  at  a  later  period  again  active  in 
the  service  of  the  state;  under  cAbd  al-Ka^hid 
(1044 — 1053)  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  illwUn-i 
risâ/at  (p.  122).  Towards  the  end  of  thin  reign 
he  was,  as  Abu  M-Hasan  tells  us,  comdcmncd  by 
the  Kâdl  to  imprisonment  (or  illegal  engraving  of 
seals  ( iHuhrzanl ).  When  the  dynasty,  a  little  later, 
was  displaced  by  'foghruL,  the  usurper  had  the 
officiais  of  his  predecessor  ‘Abd  al-Rashid  impri¬ 
soned;  Baihaki  also  had  to  exchange  imprison¬ 
ment  by  the  Kâdl  ( zinJäti )  for  detention  in  a 
fortress  (habs-i  kafa).  Toghrul’s  reign  lasted  only 
57  days;  on  the  fall  of  the  usurper  and  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  previous  dynasty,  all  the  officials, 
including  BaihakI  were  released.  According  to  Abu 
’l-Hasan,  BaihakI  did  not  leave  the  civil  service 
till  after  the  death  of  Sultan  Farrukhzâd  in  451 
(1059)  a°d  then  devoted  himself  to  his  literary 
works;  the  greater  part  (to  p.  466)  of  the  history 
that  has  survived  to  us  was  however  written  under 
Farrukhzâd;  the  author  was  then  in  the  “corner  of 
unemployment”  (p.  121)  having  resigned  sometime 
previously.  According  to  Abu  ’I-Hasan  he  died  in 
Safar  470  (24  Aug. — 21  Sept.  1077). 

The  Ttfrikh-i  BaihakI  is  not  a  history  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  of  a  Kingdom  or  district, 
but  contains  the  memoirs  of  a  Persian  official  on 
the  life  of  his  rulers  and  their  court  and  on  the 
home  and  foreign  affairs  transacted  or  neglected 
at  this  court.  The  author  says  (p.  438)  that  his 
work  is  not  a  uta*r/kh"  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word  in  which  we  only  read  that  “some  one 
killed  this  one  or  some  one  killed  that  one”;  all 
that  he  had  seen  and  experienced,  is  described 
“in  length  and  breadth”  (p.  10  (il /  70a  car</).  Wc 
therefore  have  a  detailed,  first-hand  account  of 
life  at  the  court  of  the  Ohaznawids  under  Mascüd 
as  well  as  of  the  methods  of  government  in  the 
Kingdom  founded  by  Subuktcgin  and  Mahmüd  such 
as  wc  possess  perhaps  for  no  other  Oriental 
Kingdom  of  the  middle  ages.  The  work  is  also 
an  important  source  for  the  history  of  earlier  dy¬ 
nasties,  especially  of  the  Sâmânids,  on  account  of 
its  numerous  excursus  on  the  history  of  earlier 
times;  its  utility  is  somewhat  decreased  by  the 
absence  of  an  index  in  Morlcy’s  edition.  Numerous 
excerpts  arc  given  by  Klliot,  History  of  Imlia , 
ii.  53 — 134,  and  by  A.  Biberstein-Kazimirski  in 
the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  DhvUn  of 
Manucahri  (Paris,  1887,  p.  17 — 1 3 1  ). 

The  portion  of  the  work  which  still  survives  was 
composed  during  the  years  450  and  45 1  (1058- 
1059).  It  is  often  said  (even  by  Abu  ’1- Hasan 
BaihakI)  that  the  work  began  with  the  beginning 
of  the  dynasty;  but  BaihakI  himself  expressly  gives 
409  (1018-1019,  p.  316)  as  the  year  with  which 
he  began  his  narrative;  it  was  on  this  account 
that  his  friend  Mahmüd  Warräk  closed  his  history 
(about  which  wc  know  nothing  else)  with  this  year. 
From  the  whole  plan  of  the  work  it  is  incredible 
that  the  long  period  between  the  beginning  of  the 
dynasty  and  the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmüd  could 
have  been  treated  of  in  4*/a  volumes.  Abu  ’1- Hasan 
says  that  besides  his  historical  work,  Baihaki  also 
composed  a  handbook  for  officials  (under  the  title 
of  Zi/iat  al-Kuttâb)  and  gives  some  interesting 
extracts  from  this  work,  which  is  otherwise  quite 
unknown.  (W,  Baktiioi.i»). 


BAIÇÀN  al-ÇAÇÂB,  a  district  in  South 
Arabia  to  the  north  of  the  country  of  the 
Rassis  and  Upper  ‘Awälifc  [q.  v.],  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  lands  lying  between  Vaman  and 
Hadramnwt.  It  was  a  centre  of  early  Arab  culture 
and  has  many  ruins  and  numerous  inscriptions. 
The  population,  the  most  prominent  in  all  South 
Arabia,  is  capable  and  enterpridng,  and  the  ground 
very  fertile  because  of  the  numerous  springs. 
Baihân  al-Kasftb  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe,  the 
Mus  abain  i.  e.  the  two  (sons  of)  Mus‘ab,  Ahmad 
and  ‘Arif  from  whom  the  two  branches  of  the 
tribe,  the  Ä1  Ahmad  and  the  Al  ‘Arif,  who  live 
at  enmity  with  one  another,  take  their  names. 
They  arc  allies  of  the  Hard)  and  hostile  to  the 
RassfU  and  the  Knur  of  Ma  rib. 

The  most  important  town  in  Baihân  al-Kasâh 
is  al-Kasftb,  also  called  Hbn  cAbd  Allah  (after 
a  son  of  Ahmad  b.  Mus' ab),  the  residence  of  the 
‘Akils  of  all  the  Mus*abain,  with  400  houses,  12 
hint  and  5  mosques.  A  noble  family  of  great 
antiquity  which  is  mentioned  as  early  as  Hain- 
dfuil  in  his  Hjazir a,  still  lives  in  al-Ka^lb.  The 
Jews  who  arc  here  craftsmen  (goldsmiths  and 
weavers)  have  a  quarter  of  their  own  called 
Shirk  ha  al-Vahud,  with  50  houses.  The  trade  of 
al-Kasàb  is  very  important  and  a  market  is  held 
every  day  at  which  the  products  of  the  country, 
especially  cotton,  are  offcicd  for  sale.  Of  the  other 
towns  in  Haitian  al-Ka^ab  wc  must  also  mention 
al-1  ari‘  (with  50  houses  and  3  hifn  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Wâdi  Baihân,  near  which  arc  the 
famous  ruins  of  Marinina  with  many  inscriptions, 
and  al-Hara<  Ija  (wi  th  200  houses  and  5  hisn ) 
where  the  ‘Akil  of  all  the  ‘Arif  lives. 

Of  mountains  in  Baihân  nl-KasJb  there  must 
be  mentioned,  besides  the  two  isolated  al-Karnain 
which  command  the  Wadi  Haitian,  the  |_diiräc 
Raidän  (2200  feet  high  in  the  form  of  a  long 
ridge),  which  is  mentioned  in  Sahara»  inscriptions, 
on  the  Wâdi  Kliirr  ami  the  Kalca  Raidän.  This 
mountain  which  was  famous  even  in  antiquity,  is 
still  held  in  great  reverence  and  is  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  the  people  of  Baihân,  who  ascend 
the  Kal  ä  Raidän  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  Wrafa 
festival  with  their  families  (except  their  women) 
and  sacrifice  to  the  local  deities;  on  the  fourth 
day  they  descend  and  are  received  by  those  they 
have  left  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  amid  shouts 
of  exultation  ami  cries  of  joy  from*  the  women. 

Baihân  al-Asfal  (also  called  Bilâd  al-Säda 
and  al-Ashräf)  is  a  continuation  of  Baihân  al- 
Ka^äb;  it  consists  of  the  four  quite  small  terri¬ 
tories  of  Hinfi,  al-Shatt,  al-Hakba  with  the  town 
of  al-Hima  (with  250  houses  and  3  hisn )  and 
‘Asailân  (a  town  of  200  families  and  4  hisn).  * 
Bibliography'.  Ilamdânl,  pjazira  (cd.  I). 
H.  Müller),  p.  94,  98  and  Index  s.  v.  Baihân; 
H.  C.  Kay,  Yaman,  its  Burly  Motianal  History 
(London,  1892),  p.  105,  126;  C.  Landbcrg, 
Arabica ,  v.  (Leiden,  1898),  i.  Bcyltän  cl-Kasäl», 
p.  3 — 63,  ii.  Bcyhän  cl-Asfal,  p.  67 — 77;  H. 
Malt/.an,  Heise  in  Sïularabicn  (Braunschweig, 

>87:?)l  P-  3*5> - 3*3*  (J-  Sl'IlI.KlKKR.) 

ai.-BAIHASÏYA,  name  of  a  branch  of  the 
Kliäridjites,  called  after  their  founder  Abû  Baihas 
[<!•  v-i  I*-  80]. 

BAIKAL,  a  large  lake  in  Siberia;  it  lie- 
longs  to  the  watershed  of  the  Yenisei.  The  lake 
itself  seems  to  have  remained  unknown  to  the 
Muhammadan  geographers  in  the  Mongol  period. 
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The  lands  around  Baikal  are  called  BorVUdjlo  or 
Barkodjln-Tflküm  and  the  people  who  live  there, 
the  Barfcat  (the  /  at  the  end  of  this  word 
is  the  Mongol  plural  ending)  by  Ro&hid  al-Dln 
(cf.  the  Persian  text  in  Berezin's  edition,  Trudi 
Pvstolnago  Otdeljenija  A rchcotogUcskago  Obsch - 
tes  tins ,  Part  xiii.  p.  180).  The  first  name  is  appa¬ 
rently  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  a  river,  the 
Barguzin,  which  flows  into  the  Baikal  from  the 
east.  In  the  Turkish  inscriptions  of  Orkhon  (vlii'k 
century  A.  u.)  the  people  of  this  district  are  called 
Bay'.rku;  whether,  as  Ilirth  supposes  (Nachworte 
tmr  Inschrift  des  Tonjttkttky  p.  7)  Lake  Baikal 
has  taken  its  name  from  them  is  more  than 
questionable.  Among  the  Yakuts  at  the  present 
day  the  word  Baikal  means  “sea".  The  name  is 
also  explained  as  the  Turkish  bai  /’///(rich  lake); 
this  explanation  also  cannot  he  supported  by  any 
original  authorities.  In  Euroj>e,  Lake  Baikal  first 
became  known  by  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
the  laod  by  the  Russian  Cossacks  (in  the  xvii*1* 
century).  (\V.  Barthold.) 

BÂIÇARA,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  TlmGr, 
grandson  of  its  founder.  He  was  12  years  old  at 
the  death  of  his  grandfather  (Slja'bän  807  s 
February  1 405)  so  he  must  have  been  born  about 
795  (I392-I393)«  IBs  father  'Dinar  {Shaikh  had  pre¬ 
deceased  TlmOr.  Batyard  is  celebrated  by  Dawlat- 
Shall  (cd.  Browne,  p.  374)  for  his  beauty  as  a 
second  Joseph  and  for  his  courage  as  a  second 
Rustam  ;  he  was  prince  of  Balkh  for  a  long 
period.  In  the  year  817  (1414)  he  was  granted 
LOristftn,  Hamadiln,  Nihil  wand  and  HurOdjlrd  by 
Jjhah  Kuklj;  in  the  following  year  he  rebelled 
against  his  brother  Iskandar  and  seized  Slnrfiz  but 
was  afterwards  overcome  by  Shah  Kukh.  Pardoned 
•nd  allowed  to  go  to  Prince  Kaidü  at  Kandahar 
and  (inrmslr,  he  stirred  up  a  rebellion  there  too 
however  and  was  seized  by  KaidU  in  819  (1416- 
1417).  Shah  Kukh  pardoned  him  again  and  sent 
him  to  India;  nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 
This  account  which  is  based  on  Hitfi/.-i  Abril  docs 
not  agree  with  what  Dawlat-Shfth  tells  us;  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  latter  (toe.  cit.)  he  went  of  his  own 
accord  from  MakrSn  to  Shah  Kukh,  was  sent  by 
him  to  Samarkand  and  there  put  to  death  at 
the  instigation  of  Ulugh-Bcg;  according  to  other 
accounts  he  was  put  to  death  at  the  court  of 
&hah  Kukh  himself  (in  Herat).  The  year  819  is 
given  by  other  authorities  also  os  #thc  year  of 
Baikar&'s  death*.  According  to  Bäbar(cd.  Beveridge, 
f.  163  b.)  the  name  Bai  Vara  was  also  borne  by 
a  grandson  of  this  prince,  the  elder  brother  ol 
Sulpln  Husain;  this  second  Baikarft  was  for  many 
years  (»overnor  of  BalK.li. 

Bibliography.  The  history  of  the  events 
of  the  first  decades  of  the  ix*1'  (xv,}')  century  is 
well-known  to  us  from  the  Malta1  at-Sacadain 
of  cAhd  al-Kazzftk  Samarkand!  [q.  v.],  following 
Hftfiz-i  AbiO;  cf.  the  extracts  (for  the  years 
807 — 820)  in  Quatrcmèrc,  Notices  et  Extraits , 
Vol.  xiv.  part.  I.  On  the  original  text  of  Hilftz-i 
Abrfl  preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
(KUiot  422)  cf.  \V.  Barthold  in  at-AfnçaffarJya 
{Shorn ih  state i  nlenikov  bar .  E ozena  y  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1897),  n.  25  cl  scq.  (VV.  Barthold.) 
al-BAILAMAN,  the  original  place  of  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  swords  known  ns  al-bailamUnlya , 
b  sometimes  located  in  India  and  sometimes  in 
Yaman;  cf.  Schwa rzlosc,  Pie  Waffen  der  alten 
Araber  (Leipzig,  1886),  p.  133. 


BAILO.  [See  bälyös.] 

BAINA  (A.),  Strictly  Acc.  constr.  of  the  sub¬ 
stantive  Bainu,ty  interval,  then  a  preposition  mea¬ 
ning  “bet  wee n".  —  Baina  baina  1st  an  adverbial 
expression,  which  means  “of  middle  quality,  of 
middle  worth";  al-IIamza  'llatl  baina  baina  is 
“a  sound  between  Hamza  and  the  semi-vowel 
(i.  e.  Alif)  which  corresponds  to  the  vowel  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Hamza"  (Usany  xvi.  214).  According 
to  our  method  of  expression  this  means:  when 
Hamza  is  between  two  vowels,  the  glottal  stop  is 
omitted  in  certain  dialects  —  among  the  Korai&h 
and  particularly  among  most  of  the  l.Iidjäz  (Ihn 
YacIsh,  p.  1303,  s)  —  but  neither  in  vowel-scqucnccs 
containing  u  and  1  did  any  transitional  vowel  sound 
arise,  nor  was  a-a  contracted.  In  other  words,  this 
kind  of  Hamza  is  not  a  sound  but  what  we,  fol¬ 
lowing  Sievers’  Phonetik  (5  Ed.,  §  408)  might  call 
the  “imperceptible”  or  “direct”  transition  from 
vowel  to  vowel  (but  without  forming  a  diphthong). 
The  Arab  alphabet,  which  could  not  represent  two 
vow’els  in  direct  succession,  was  to  blame  for  this 
aw’kward  conception.  This  sort  of  transition  was 
not  employed  only  in  the  sound  sequences  iay  u-a 
(Slbawaihi,  ed.  Dercnbourg,  ii.  169,  ,—t,;  al-Zaroakh- 
sharl,  Mufa\\aty  2.  ed.  p.  166,  iof.);  in  these  cases 
the  transitional  sound  appeared  (iyay  uwa)  espe¬ 
cially  when  there  was  a  Takbflf* 

Bibliography  :  Slbawaihi  (ed.  DcrcnbourgX 
ii.  168 — 176;  al-Zaniakhsharl,  Mufa^al  (  2.  ed.), 
p.  166 — 167;  Ibn  Yabsfa,  p.  1302 — 1310;  cf. 
also  the  Art.  alif.  (A.  Sciiaadk.) 

BAIRAÇ  (T.)  Banner  =  Arab.  limit*,  —  lîairak- 
dar  =  standard-bearer.  For  Mustafa  Bairn  Vdftr,  see 
the  Article  Musjafä. 

BAIRAM,  an  Osmanli-Turkish  word  which 
denotes  the  two  great  Musulman  festivals:  Küiïtk- 
bairam  “the  little  festival"^  also  called  Shekcr- 
bairam  “feast  of  sweets”  on  account  of  the  custom 
of  making  presents  of  sweetmeats  then,  is  the 
festival  on  the  breaking  of  the  fast  (c7 d  alfft(r) 
which  lasts  three  days.  The  böyük-baira»ty  “the 
great  festival”,  usually  called  kurban-bairant ,  “feast 
of  the  sacrifice”,  is  the  ctd  at-adha  which  lasts  four 
days.  A  riPub-i  hn/nâyûn ,  “oflicial  reception",  is 
held  at  the  Imperial  Palace  on  each  of  these  two 
festivals.  (Cl.  IIuart.) 

BAIRAM  cALl-KHÄM,  Prince  ofMcrw 
(1197—1200=  1782-1783—1785-1786).  His  father 
was  descended  from  the  clzzaldinl0  branch  of  the 
family  of  Kftdjär  which  had  ruled  in  Merw  from 
the  time  of  cAbb&s  I;  his  mother  was  of  the 
Turkoman  tribe  the  Salor;  he  himself  enjoyed 
among  the  Turkomans  the  reputation  of  being  a 
warrior  of  unparallcllcd  bravery.  In  the  war  against 
Murftd-Bl  (Shah  Mu  slim)  of  Bukhara  he  was  led 
by  his  fearlessness  into  an  ambush  and  fell  fight¬ 
ing;  his  head  was  taken  to  Bukhara  and  exhibited 
on  the  place  of  execution.  His  second  son  Muham¬ 
mad  Karim  succeeded  him  in  Merw  ;  his  eldest  son 
Muhammad  Husain  who  had  devoted  himself  to 
learning  and  obtained  the  name  of  being  the 
“Plato  of  his  age”  (Ajfalun-i  Wahl)  remained  in 
Mashhad.  Cf.  Mir  eAlxl  al-Kerlm  Bujchar \y  Histoire 
de  P  Asie  Centrale  (cd.  Schcfer),  p.  58  et  scq,\ 
V.  Zukowski,  Eazvalini  Star  ago  Afcrwa  (St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1894),  p.  83  tl  “1- 

A  small  fortress  (about  900  yards  long  and 
600  wide)  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Merw,  bears  the  name  af  Kalca-i  Bairam 
cAl!  Kban  and  has  been  recognised  by  V.  Zukowski 


BAIR  AM  ‘ALl-KtIÄN  —  BAIRÜT. 
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(Karvalint  Starngo  Merxva )  * s  the  lntest  foundation 
on  this  site.  In  a  wider  sense  the  name  *  Dai  ram 
"All11  is  applied  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Mcrw 
generally  so  that  the  name  has  also  been  given 
to  the  railway-station  near  the  ruins  as  well 
as  to  the  Imperial  estates  ( GosuJarrwo  imjeuije) 
lying  there.  (W.  Barthold.) 

BAIRAM  KHÄN,  KJUÄN-KDÄNÄN,  whose  name 
Is  also  spelt  BairJm,  was  the  son  of  Saif  'All 
Deg,  and  the  fourth  or  fifth  in  descent  from  ‘All 
Jihukr  Turkaman.  \All  t'liukr  (cf.  B.lbur’s  Memoirs^ 
cd.  Erskinc,  p.  30),  belonged  to  the  Dahftrlfi  tribe, 
and  held  large  possessions  in  llamadân  etc.  I lis 
son  or  grandson  Shir  ‘All,  who  seems  also  to  be 
known  as  Hr  ‘All,  was  an  officer  of  hjahin  Shah 
Daran  I  of  the  Dlack  Sheep.  When  the  dynasty  of 
the  Dlack  Sheep  was  overthrown  by  t’zun  Hasan, 
Shir  ‘All  entered  into  the  service  of  Abo  Sa’Id, 
and  when  that  prince  was  put  to  death  in  1469, 
he  became  an  officer  of  his  son  Sultan  Mahmud 
MlrzS.  He  stayed  with  him  at  Hisär  Shädman,  and 
there  his  daughter  Pasha  Bcgam  became  Sultan 
Mahmud’s  wife. 

From  Hisâr  Shir  ‘All  went  to  Kabul  and  then 
to  Shlräz,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  king 
of  that  country.  During  his  flight,  he  was  seized 
and  put  to  death  by  the  servants  of  Sultän  Husain 
of  I lerät.  Shir  ‘All’s  son  iijän  ‘All  Deg  settled  in 
Dndakhslian,  which  included  Kunduz,  and  became 
a  servant  of  Babur,  as  also  did  his  son  Saif  c All, 
who,  according  to  Ferisfata,  died  as  governor  of 
Ghazni.  It  is  DjSn  ‘All  who  is  referred  to  in 
Däbur’s  Memoirs  (cd.  Erskinc,  350)  under  the 
years  903,  905,  910,  and  also  under  the  ycai 
933  A.  H.  Bair  fun  was  born  in  Badukhsjiftn,  and  is 
said  to  have  also  been  in  Babur’s  service,  hut  if 
so,  this  could  only  be  in  his  early  youth.  lie  was 
educated  at  Balkh  and  appears  to  have  been  an 
assiduous  student.  Afterwards  he  came  to  Kabul, 
and  accompanied  IIum:lyün  to  India,  and  was 
present  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Kanaudj.  Aftct 
that  he  took  refuge  with  a  Hindu  Xainfndar  in 
Sambhal,  which  had  been  IlumSyün’s  appanage, 
lie  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  remain  there, 
for  Shir  îüiâ-h  sent  for  him  and  endeavoured  to 
induce  him  to  enter  his  service.  Dai  ram  refused, 
saying  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  fthlr  Shah,  that 
no  one  who  w*as  loyal  to  his  master  would  cvct 
come  to  disgrace.  lie  and  a  companion  then  made 
their  escape,  but  they  were  recaptured,  and  Bai- 
rfun  was  only  saved  by  the  devotion  of  his  com¬ 
panion,  who  persuaded  the  captors  that  he  was 
Bairam.  Bairam  fled  to  Gujarat  where  Sultan  Mah¬ 
mud  offered  him  service.  But  he  pretended  a 
desire  to  go  on  pilgrimage,  and  was  allowed  to 
go  to  Surat.  There  he  turned  back  and  eventually 
joined  IlumSyün  in  Scinde.  He  accompanied  his 
master  in  his  flight  to  Persia,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  court  of  Shah  Tahmfisp  by  his 
address  in  sports.  Ile  was  II  uni  ay  tin’s  general  in 
Afghanistan  and  India,  and  was  no  doubt  the  real 
cause  of  UumfiyQn  restoration.  He  won  the  battle 
of  M Hein  vitra  (in  the  Ludhana  distrjet)  in  1555, 
and  it  was  probably  due  to  him,  as  much  as  to 
Humayün,  that  the  humane  order  was  passed  which 
exempted  the  women  and  children  of  the  van¬ 
quished  Afghans  from  being  enslaved.  At  the  time 
of  HumJyîin’s  sudden  death,  Bairfnn  was  with  Akbar 
in  the  Pandjab.  As  soon  as  he  received  the  news, 
he,  at  Kalânïïr,  proclaimed  Akbar  as  emperor,  and 
caused  him  to  be  enthroned  (February  1556). 


When  Tard!  Beg  wot  disgracefully  defeated  at 
Delhi  by  IlImQ,  Dai  ram  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  this  severity  is  justified  by  Fcrishta. 
Bairam  was  with  Akbar  at  the  battle  of  P&nlpat 
in  November  1556,  and  it  was  he,  we  regret  to 
say,  who  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  wounded 
captive,  llimü  of  KcwJrl.  Bairlm's  conduct  in 
Tard!  Beg’s  case,  and  his  minute  regulations  about 
Akbar’s  pleasures  (see  Khîfï  Khan,  134)  show 
that  he  would  not  have  brooked  his  ward’s  in¬ 
terference.  In  fact,  he  looked  upon  himself  a* 
being  in  the  place  of  Akbar’s  father  and  he  had 
the  title  of  Khan  Babil  i.  c.  the  Khan- Father. 

In  1557  Akbar,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made 
by  his  father,  gave  his  cousin  Salima  Begam  in 
marriage  to  Bairam,  and  the  wedding  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  great  pomp  al-Dj’dandur.  Previous  to 
his  marriage  with  Salima,  Bairam  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  Musalroao* 
Djam.ll  KJiân  of  Mcwat,  and  she  was  the  mother 
of  Bairäm’s  famous  son  cAbd  al-Kahtra.  Neither 
he  nor  Akbar  had  any  children  by  Salima.  Bairam’s 
overbearing  manners,  and  the  influence  of  Akbar’* 
nurse,  Maham  Anaga,  led  to  a  breach  between 
guardian  and  ward.  Bairilm  was  at  first  disposed 
to  submit  and  to  renounce  his  authority,  but  the 
conduct  of  his  enemies  stung  him  into  resistance. 
He  failed  and  was  magnanimously  forgiven  By 
Akbar.  He  set  off  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  But 
was  assassinated  at  Pattan  in  Gudjatiit  by  an  Af¬ 
ghan  in  consequence  of  a  Blood  feud  (31  January 
1561).  His  Body  was  afterwards  removed  by  his 
nephew  to  Masfihad. 

Bairam  was  a  Sljfr  and  it  is  an  evidence  of 
his  greatness  and  a  credit  to  Bada’unf,  that  this 
bigoted  Sunni  has  said  so  much  in  his  favour. 
He  had  a  literary  turn  and  his  Phtutn  is  still  in 
existence.  Radâ  uni  and  Fcrishta  have  given  several 
extracts  from  his  verses.  There  arc  accounts  of 
him  in  the  Akhirnama,  and  in  Fcri-bta  (when 
chronicling  his  death),  and  in  the  JA;  J//V  #//- 
I'utarU*  by  Shäh  Nawaz  Khan  (I,  38 1).  ^  i* 
chiefly  from  this  last  that  Blochniann’s  notice  in 
his  translation  of  the  A  in-i  Akbarl,  p.  315  is 
taken.  There  is  also  a  long  and  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  Bairam  in  the  Hindustani  work  called 
the  Darbär-i  Altbarl ,  pp.  157 — 196,  by  Sham* 
al-TIama"  Muhammad  Husain. 

(H.  .Beveridge.) 

BAIRAMlYA,  an  order  of  Dervishes* 

founded  by  Hadjdjl  Bairam  of  Angora.  The  founder 
died  there  in  833  (1429-1430).  His  grave  adjoins 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Roma  and  Augustus* 
the  walls  of  which  bear  the  famous  inscription* 
the  Monumcntum  Ancyranum.  The  Bairanu  <  >rder 
is  a  branch  of  the  Nakshbandis,  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Turkey  in  Europe.  In  Constantinople 
it  has  settlements  in  Stambul,  Kiyub,  Skutarl  and 
Käsim-PashS. 

bibliography.  Gibb,  History  of  Ottoman 
Poetry ,  i.  299  Anm.;  Dcpont  et  Coppolanî* 
Confréries  religieuses ,  p.  532;  HaJjdjI  Khalifa* 
Zÿiliân-nuMt 7,  p.  643.  (Cl..  llt’ART.) 

BAIRÜT  (also  written  Beirut,  Beyrouth  and 
pronounced  BkkCt),  a  town  on  the  Syrian 
coast,  23°  54'  n.  1.,  lying  on  the  Bay  of  St. 
George  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon  of  which 
the  town  is  the  natural  commercial  contre;  it  doc* 
not,  however,  belong  to  the  autonomous  district 
of  Lebanon  but  is  the  headquarters  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Wilrtyct. 
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Bai  rot  b  «a  ancient  Phoenician  town  which  If 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  Tell  al-cAmama  tablets 
(cf.  Zeitsehr.  d.  Deutschen  Palästina»  Ver.  xxx. 
1907,  p.  13  et  seq.).  An  independent  kingdom 
about  1400  B.  C.,  next  belonging  to  Gcbal  (Byblos), 
the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  in 
the  time  of  the  Diadocbi  from  whom  it  was  re¬ 
gained  by  Antiochus  III,  the  great.  The  town  was 
destroyed  by  the  Syrian  Diodotos  Ttyphon  in  140 
Jl.  C\,  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Augustus  by  Agrippa, 
and  made  a  Roman  Colony  (Colonia  Julia  Augusta 
Felix  Berytus).  In  the  following  centuries  Bairüt 
was  famous  for  its  academy  of  Rhetoric,  Politics 
and  I.aw;  even  the  earthquake  which  did  much 
damage  to  the  town  in  349  A.  I).,  did  not  affect 
the  prosperity  of  its  schools.  When  in  529  an¬ 
other  earthquake  destroyed  the  town,  it  recovered 
only  with  difficulty  and  so  fell  at  once  before  the 
advancing  Arab  hosts  under  the  command  of  AbO 
‘L'baida. 

A  period  of  renewed  prosperity  for  BairQt  began 
with  Muhammadan  rule.  Mucrtwiya  the  first  of  the 
t’maiyads  brought  colonists  from  Persia  to  people 
the  town  and  the  whole  district;  he  also  had  the 
ships  built  here  with  which  the  first  naval  expe¬ 
ditions  were  undertaken.  ItairOt  thus  became  — 
as  it  now  again  is  —  the  harbour  of  Damascus. 
Intellectual  activity  was  again  quickened  and  a 
scries  of  scholars  and  tradilionists  worked  in  Bai¬ 
röt;  the  geographer  Yäküt  calls  it  a  famous  city. 

The  Crusades  brought  new'  vicissitudes.  Balduin  1 
of  Jerusalem  captured  BairQt  after  a  siege  of  two 
months  on  the  27^  April  mo;  in  1187  it  was 
regained  by  Salnh  al-Din,  in  1 1 97  regained  by  the 
Crusaders  and  held  till  1 29 1.  In  the  Turkish 
period  W'c  find  the  town  in  possession  of  Emirs 
of  the  house  of  Marn  of  w*hom  the  famous  Druse 
prince  Fakhr  al-Din  (1595 — 1634)  was  pre-eminent 
in  his  endeavours  to  revive  culture  in  the  town. 
The  Direct  Turkish  rule  —  since  1763  —  its 
1>cing  involved  in  the  wars  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
against  Turkey,  and  the  bombardment  by  the  allied 
English,  Turkish  and  Austrian  fleet  on  the  IO— 
14”'  Sept.  1840  again  reduced  the  town  to  a 
state  of  desolation. 

ItairQt  since  i860  has  experienced  a  last,  great 
development,  which  however  has  already  passed 
its  zenith.  The  massacre  of  the  Christians  in  Dam¬ 
ascus  and  I.ehanon  in  that  year  caused  a  great 
influx  of  Christians  to  Bairöt;  the  town  became  quite 
Christian  in  character  and  the  Muhammadans  now 
form  only  a  third  of  the  population,  which  is 
al>out  120,000.  BairQt  thereby  1>ccamc  not  only 
the  largest  town  in  Syria,  next  to  Damascus, 
but  became  the  intellectual  and  commercial  centre 
of  the  whole  Syrian- Arabian  population.  European 
schools  disseminated  European  education,  printing 
received  a  great  impetus,  the  union  with  Damascus 
by  railway  (since  1895)  and  the  making  of  a  new 
harbour  (since  1893)  facilitated  the  traffic  which 
consists  in  the  export  of  products  of  sericulture 
and  silk  weaving,  of  gold  and  silver  work  and  in 
the  im|»ortation  of  articles  of  clothing,  foodstuffs, 
wood  tobacco  and  luxuries.  Of  recent  years  Haifa 
has  begun  to  offer  serious  comj>etition  to  Bairöt. 
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BAISAN  (Hebrew  B£t  Sbe’Xn,  Greek  Scythopo- 
lis),  one  of  the  first  towns  conquered  by  the 
Arabs,  in  W  estern  Palestine.  A  system  of  dams 
and  canals,  collecting  the  waters  of  several  large 
streams,  irrigated  and  drained  the  neighbourhood. 
To  defend  the  town  against  the  invaders,  the 
Byzantine  garrison  broke  through  the  dams  so 
that  vast  marshes  were  formed,  which  still  exist, 
in  which  the  Arab  cavalry  were  almost  engulfed. 
This  obstacle  was  overcome  and  Baisfin  opened 
its  gates.  It  formed  part  of  the  (fjund  of  Jordan, 
created  by  the  new  masters  of  Syria.  It  was  the 
native  town  of  the  Faklh  Radja>  b.  Haiwa  (died 
about  lia  A.  H.)  famous  for  his  connection  with 
the  Omaiyads  and  his  influence  over  cOmar  II. 
It  was  a  flourishing  town  under  the  Arabs;  it  lies 
on  the  verge  of  a  large,  fertile  plain  which  con¬ 
nects  the  plain  of  Esdrelon  with  the  GJmwr; 
the  valley  of  Jordan  was,  as  It  were,  a  hothouse 
in  which  were  cultivated  the  most  valuable  pro¬ 
ducts,  indigo  and  sugar-cane.  To  these  Baisan 
owed  its  prosperity.  Some  authors  place  here  the 
tomb  of  the  celebrated  Abu  cObnida  ihn  al-  I>jar- 
räh,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Syria.  Its  palm-trees 
were  famous  —  the  Iladilh  mentions  them  — 
and  its  wine  also  which  was  exported  as  far  as 
Ilidjäz.  Situated  on  the  route  of  armies  setting 
out  from  Damascus  or  from  the  Mediterranean 
coast  it  suffered  much  during  the  Crusades;  se¬ 
veral  battles  were  fought  on  the  neighbouring 
plains.  Taken  by  Godfrey  dc  Bouillon,  abandoned 
during  the  wars  with  Saladin,  the  Crusaders  des¬ 
troyed  it  in  the  reign  of  Baibars.  It  recovered 
with  difliculty  from  this  blow.  Its  state  in  the 
time  of  Yäköt  was  similar  to  that  at  the  present  day 
for  he  only  counted  two  palm-trees  there.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  Makrlzi  describes  it  as  a 
little  town.  After  falling  to  the  level  of  a  miser¬ 
able  village  it  recovered  under  the  Egyptian 
occupation  (nineteenth  century).  At  the  present 
day  the  property  of  the  Sultan  with  its  beautiful 
gardens,  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  the  scat 
of  a  mudjr ,  it  has  about  3000  inhabitants  and  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  increase  in  spite  of  the  torrid 
heat  and  the  unhealthiness  of  its  climate.  Baisftn 
has  beoefitted  by  the  making  of  the  railway  from 
Haift  to  I)arca. 

Ribliography.  BakrI (ed.  Wilstcnf.),  p.  188; 
Jabarî,  I.  2 1 57-2 1 58  ;  TirmidhI, &*////*,  (ed.  Buläk), 
n.  4t;  Mobarrad,  Kamil  (ed.  Wright),  p.  73; 
Akhtal,  Diwan ,  p.  3;  Aghanl ,  ii.  86,  ix.  80; 
Muljaddasi  (ed.  de  Gocjc),  p.  162—163;  Yakut, 
i.  201,  788-789;  Ibn  al-L>jawzI,  Safwal  al» 
$afwa,  i.  20  (MS.  in  the  Khcdival  Library);  G.  le 
Strange,  Palestine  under  the  Moslems ,  p.  41 1  ; 
G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land \  pp.  357 — 364.  (II.  Lammkns.) 

BÄISONGHOR,  Quïvâiu  al-DIn,  son  of 
Sh  S  h  R  u  kh  and  grandson  of  Timör  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  bis  father  in  820  (1417)  to  the  office 
of  chief  judge  at  the  court;  in  823  (1420)  on 
the  death  of  Kara-YQsuf,  he  took  possession  ot 
Tabriz  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Astarftbad 
in  Safar  835  (October  1431),  but  he  never  ascen¬ 
ded  the  throne;  the  astrologers  having  predicted 
to  him  that  he  would  not  live  more  than  forty 
years,  he  gave  himself  up  to  dissipation  and  died  at 
Herat  on  Saturday,  7*b  [>jumada  I  837  (19dl  Deccm- 
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ber  1433)  at  the  age  of  thirty  »ix.  He  was  buried 
In  the  Mausoleum  of  Princess  Gawhar-Shad.  An 
artist  and  patron  of  the  arts,  he  was  a  designer 
and  an  illuminator;  in  the  library,  which  he  had 
founded,  forty  copyists,  pupils  of  Mlr-‘Alf,  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  Nasta'lik  script,  were  occupied  copying 
manuscripts.  I lis  example  had  a  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  development  of  the  art  of  painting 
in  Persia  in  the  period  of  the  Timurids.  In  829 
(1425-1426)  he  caused  a  critical  edition  of  the 
£hähnäinah  of  Firdtlsl  to  be  undertaken  and  a 
preface  to  be  written  to  this  work,  the  longer  of 
the  two  which  we  possess.  The  great  history 
of  the  world  by  Iftlfix-i  AbrQ ,  begun  in  826, 
(1422-1423)  is  frequently  called  after  him  :  Zubdat 
al-  Tawartbh-i  BaisonghorJ. 

Bibliography :  Cl.  Iluart,  Cal/igraphes  et 
miniaturistes ,  p.  97,  208,  324,  336;  J.  Mohl 
in  Firdawsi,  Livre  tics  Bois  (Shahnumah),  Y'ul.  i. 
p.  xv.  note  I  ;  Mirklmnd,  Pauulat  al-Safa,  vi. 
212,  213;  Khondemir,  Habib  al-Siyar ,  iii.  Part 
3,  p.  Il6,  123,  130;  Geiger  ami  Kuhn,  Grundr. 
tier  iran.  Philol .,  ii.  p.  140 — 144,  205  et  se </., 
see  Index.  (Cl..  Huakt.) 

BÄISONGHOR ,  second  son  of  Sultftn 
Mah  mQd  of  Samarkand,  grandson  of  Sultän 
Abn  Sa(id  [q.  v.],  born  in  the  year  882  (  1477- 
1478),  killed  on  io’1»  Muharram  905  (I7,f‘  Aug. 
*493)*  In  the  lifetime  of  his  father  he  was 
prince  of  Bukhara;  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
Rabi‘  II  900  (30'1‘  Dec.  1494 — 2711' Jan.  1495)  he 
was  summoned  to  Samarkand.  In  901  (1495-1496) 
he  was  deposed  for  a  brief  period  by  his  brother 
Sultän  ‘All  and  in  903  towards  the  end  of  Rubi4  1 
(November  1497)  finally  overthrown  by  his  cousin 
Päbar.  Räisonghor  then  betook  himself  to  Hbâr 
where  he  was  successful  in  defeating  his  brother 
Mas‘nd  and  taking  the  country  with  the  help  of 
the  Beg  Khusraw  Shah,  who  came  over  to  his 
side;  he  was  sooft  afterwards  betrayed  by  this 
same  Beg  and  put  to  death.  Baisunghur  is  descri¬ 
bed  by  his  rival  Bäbar  as  a  brave  and  just  prince. 
He  was  also  famous  as  a  Persian  poet  under  the 
name  cAdili;  his  (ibaral  were  so  popular  In  Samar¬ 
kand  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
house  ( Bäbarnäma,  ed.  Beveridge,  f.  68  b.) 

(\V.  Baktiioi.d.) 

BÄISONGHOR,  was  also  the  name  of  a  prince 
of  the  Ak-Kuyunll  in  Persia,  son  and  succes¬ 
sor  of  Sultlin  Yac^Hb;  he  only  reigned  for  a 
short  period  from  896-897  (=  1490 — 1492)  and 
was  overthrown  by  his  cousin  Rustam. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

BAIT  (a.),  House,,  with  the  Arabic  article:  at* 
Bait  the  House,  i.  c.  the  House  of  Allah  =  the 
sanctuary  at  Mecca,  also  called  a  l- Bait  aHatik 
(the  ancient  house)  or  al-Bait  al-harUm  (the  holy 
house).  Geographical  names  compounded  with  Bait 
arc  frequent,  some  arc  given  below.  —  In  poetry 
Bait  means  verse,  sec  Art.  ‘arPi>. 

BAIT  ai.-DÏN.  [See  irmndN.] 

BAIT  BJABRÏN  (DjiiwIn)  or,  after  a  popular 
etymology:  Bait  DjiiikIi.  (Gabriel’s  house),  a  town 
in  southwestern  Judea.  It  was  the  successor  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Marcsha,  destroyed  by  the 
Partisans  (again  discovered  in  Sandahanna)  and 
is  first  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8,  1, 
where  Burxfîptç  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  the 
name)  and  by  Ptolemy  v.  15,  5  as  Bxrroyocßfti 
and  in  the  Tabula  Pcutingcriana  as  Be  tog  abri. 
In  the  Talmudic  writings  the  name  appears  as 


Beth  Gubrin.  In  Roman  Imperial  times  the 
town  received  the  name  of  Elentheropolis, 
but  this  was  soon,  as  was  often  the  case  else¬ 
where,  superseded  by  the  older  name.  The  Roman 
name  appears  again  among  the  Christians  towards 
the  end  of  the  viii,h  century  but  Arab  writers  knovr 
only  the  name  Bait  HjabrTn  and  the  Crusaders 
Bcthgebrim  which  was  corrupted  to  Gibclim.  l*he 
town  then  fairly  important,  the  scat  of  a  Bishop, 
was  conquered  in  the  time  of  Aba  Bakr  by  ‘Amr 
ibn  al-'A^l,  who  acquired  an  estate  there,  called 
cAdjla  after  one  of  his  freemen.  In  the  following 
period  it  suffered  much  from  repeated  attacks  and 
devastations.  According  to  the  account  of  Stephen, 
a  monk  of  Mär  Säbä,  Klcuthcropolis  was  completely 
destroyed  in  796  during  a  war  between  Arab 
tribes.  It  recovered  again,  however,  for  Va^Qbl 
mentions  it  in  891  as  an  ancient  town  inhabited 
by  Djudhämids  and  a  century  later  it  is  described 
by  Mukaddasl  as  an  important  emporium  though 
it  had  lost  much  of  its  former  greatness.  The 
Crusaders  found  it  in  ruins  but  built  a  strong 
fortress  there  in  1 134.  IdrisI  (1155)  knows  it  as 
a  station  for  travellers;  but  in  the  year  1187  it 
was  conquered  with  many  other  tow  ns  in  Palestine 
by  Salah  al-l)ln  and  again  destroyed.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  again  rebuilt,  for  it  was  one  of  the  towns 
conquered  by  the  Marnluk  general  Baibars  in 
1244.  An  inscription  over  the  principal  gateway 
tells  us  that  the  fortress  was  restored  in  1551- 
Bait  Hjabrln  is  now  only  a  village,  containing 
some  relics  of  earlier  times. 

B  ibli  o  g  r  ap  hy\  Thiersch  in  Arehaolog. 

Anzeiger ,  1908,  393;  P.  Thomsen,  Loca  sane  ta , 
32,  59;  Schlatter  in  ZeitsJir.  tief  Deutschen 
Palästina*  Vereins,  xix.  225  cl  seq.  ;  Neubauer, 
Géographie  du  Talmud ,  122  et  seq.  ;  Stephanus, 
Aeta  Sanctorum  Martyr .,  Tin.  iii.  1679;  Be- 
lâdhorî,  (ed.  de  Goejc),  138;  Ibn  al Alhlr,  Chro- 
ttieon ,  (cd.  Tornberg),  ii.  361  ;  V:ta  St/ad/ni 
auetore  Bohaddino ,  (cd.  Schultens),  72  ;  Wkûbî, 
Bild,  geogr .  arab.y  vii.  329;  Mukaddasl,  ibd.  iii. 
155,  174,  184,  1 86,  192;  Ibn  al-Fakih,  ibd .  v. 
103,  109;  YdkGt,  Geogr.  Wörterbuch  (ed.  Wii». 
tcnfcld),  i.  776;  il.  19;  Idilsf  in  Zeitsehr .  des 
deutschen  Palästina- Vereins,  viii.  1 23  (of  the 
text);  Robinson,  Palästina ,  ii.  613 — 62t,  672 — 
680;  Guérin,  Judée ,  iii.  307—312,  331—  340; 
Palestine  Exploration  Bund \  Memoirs ,  iii.  257  et 
seq.%  266  et  seq.;  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land ,  pp.  231 — 236.  *  (Fr.  BlTIl..) 
BAIT  ai.-FAÇÏH,  properly  Bait  ai.-FakIii 
Ihn  cl’njAit.  i.  c.  the  house  of  the  lawyer  Ibn 
cCdjail,  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  Tihäma  of 
Y  a  man,  south-east  of  Hudaida,  which  first  rose 
to  prosperity  in  the  xvipk  century  when  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Ghalcfka  (Ghaläfika)  gradually  became  silted 
up  and  was  for  some  time  of  importance  as  the 
centre  of  the  coffee  trade.  At  the  present  day  the 
town  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  The  lawyer,  from 
wdiom  it  takes  its  name,  is  the  famous  saint  Ahmad 
b.  Mösä  b.  ‘Ab  b.  ‘Omar,  usually  called  Ibn  T’djail 
who  died  in  690  (1291).  There  was  at  that  time 
a  village  here  called  Ghasäna  (al-Ghassânu)  where 
the  saint  was  buried;  his  grave  was  a  popular 
place  of  pilgrimage  (cf.  Ihn  Batata,  cd.  Paris,  ii. 
171)  and  near  it  arose  the  later  town  of  Bait  al- 
Fakih.  Sometimes  the  adjective  al-saghir  (the 
small)  is  added  to  this  name  to  distinguish  it 
from  Bait  al-Fakih  al-Kahlr  (great  Bait  al-Faklh) 
which  lies  further  to  the  north  in  the  modern 
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district  of  Bldjil  and  is  properly  called  Zaidiya. 
Niebuhr  mentions  this  town  only  casually  under 
the  name  of  Sädie  (sic)  in  the  district  of  I.oheia, 
near  the  old  town,  now  in  ruins,  of  al-Mahdjam. 
The  old  geographers  know  neither  the  name  Bait 
oM'akih  nor  Zaidiya  so  that  this  town  appears  to  have 
changed  its  name  in  course  of  time.  It  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  al-Mah&lib  mentioned  by  them. 

/V ibliograp hy.  Niebuhr,  Beschreibung  von 
Arabien ,  226;  do.,  (transi.  Heron)  Travels  through 
Arabia ,  i.  25  et  seq.  ;  K.  Kitter,  Erdkunde ,  xii. 
872  et  seq . 

BAIT  LA#M,  the  ancient  Bethlehem.  The 
Arab  geographers  describe  the  town  as  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Jesus,  where  there  arc  an  incomparably 
beautiful  church  (the  Basilika  built  by  Constan¬ 
tine),  the  grotto  where  Jesus  was  born,  the  graves 
of  David  and  Solomon  (which  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion  had  previously  located  here,  cf.  R.  Hart¬ 
mann  in  Zeit  sehr,  des  deutschen  Palästina-Vereins , 
axftiii.  180  et  seq.)  and  the  palm  mentioned  in 
the  Kor 'An  (Sara  19,  25)  »  a  most  wonderful 
tree  for  there  are  no  other  palms  in  the  district.  — 
The  description  given  by  Bishop  Arculfus  of 
Bethlehem  dates  from  the  earliest  period  of  Arab 
rule,  about  670;  the  town  had  then  a  low  wall 
without  towers.  On  the  approach  of  the  Crusaders 
in  1099  the  Saracens  laid  everthing  waste  except 
the  convent  of  St.  Mary.  The  Franks  rebuilt  the 
town,  but  in  1187  it  was  regained  with  many 
others  by  Saladin.  In  1244  Bethlehem  was 
devastated  by  wild  hordes  from  KhwArizm, 
hostile  to  the  Christians;  and  in  1489,  the  strong 
fortress  was  razed  to  the  ground,  the  town-wall 
tom  down  and  the  buildings,  including  the  con¬ 
vent,  destroyed.  After  this  blow  the  town  had  a 
chequered  existence  for  a  long  period  and  it  is 
only  in  recent  centuries  that  it  has  somewhat 
recovered.  Bethlehem,  where  no  Jew  dared  live 
in  Christian  times,  has  always  preserved  a  marked 
Christian  character  even  in  the  Muhammadan 
period.  The  number  of  Muhammadans  has  always 
been  insignificant.  In  1 83 1  the  Christian  popu¬ 
lation,  which  has  a  reputation  for  being  quarrel¬ 
some,  drove  out  the  Muhammadans  and  refused 
to  pay  a  new  tax  and  after  another  rising  in 
1834,  IbrAhlm  Pasha  had  the  Muhammadan  quar¬ 
ter  pulled  down. 

Bibliography.  Istakhn,  Bibl.  geogr.  arab . 
(ed.  dc  Goeje),  i.  57  et  seq.\  Mu^addasf,  ibd. 
iii.  172;  Ibn  al-Faklh,  ibd.  v.  1014  IdrlsI  in 
Zeitsehr .  des  deutschen  Palästina-Vereins ,  viii. 
p.  9  of  the  Arabic  text;  cAlI  of  HcrAt  in  Guy 
lc  Strange,  Palestine  under  the  Moslems ,  299 
et  seq.\  Yfiküt  (cd.  WUstcnfcld),  i.  779;  P. 
Thomsen,  Loea  sa  net  a ,  39  et  seq.  ;  Wilken,  Ge¬ 
schieh  fe  der  Kreuzzüge ,  vi.  635;  Ibn  al-Alhir, 
Chrenicon  (cd.  Tornbcrg),  xi.  361;  Robinson, 
Palästina ,  ii.  379—385;  Toblcr,  Bethlehem  in 
Palästina ,  (1849);  Guérin,  Judée ,  i.  120  et 
seq.\  Palestine  Exploration  Bund ,  Manoirs ,  iii. 
28  et  seq .,  83  et  seq.\  Palmer  in  Zeitsehr.  d. 
deutsch.  Palästina-Vereins ,  xvii.  89  et  seq. 

(Fr.  Bum..) 

BAIT  At*-MA1£DIS.  [Sec  al-çuds.) 

BAIT  al-MAL,  means  treasury,  especially 
that  of  the  state  and  is  applied  not  only  to  the 
actual  building  in  which  the  financial  business 
of  the  state  is  transacted  but  also  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense  to  the  national  exchequer  or  Eisens. 
The  beginnings  of  the  institution  of  a  Bait  ol-MAl 


!  may  be  traced  to  the  time  of  Muhammad;  for  by 
his  time  there  had  arisen  the  conception  of  pro¬ 
perty  common  to  the  Muhammadan  community. 
The  Caliph  ^mar  is  traditionally  regarded  as 
the  official  founder.  It  was  he  who  first  drew  up 
Dlwfins  i.  e.  lists  of  payments  and  instituted  a 
system  of  accountanting;  he  also  recognised  that  on 
the  gradual  transition  from  the  policy  of  plun¬ 
dering  to  permanent  occupation  of  the  conquered 
lands  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  land  to  be 
divided  up  like  portable  booty  (, g&anima ).  There 
thus  arose  an  immense  common  property  (fa?)  the 
rent  from  which  went  to  the  state  treasury.  The 
importance  of  the  Fiscus,  which  had  hitherto 
been  an  unknown  conception  to  the  Arabs,  there¬ 
by  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  Wcllhausen 
{Arab.-  Beiehy  p.  28  et  seq)  has  shown  how  the 
opposition  to  this  new  conception  of  the  state  led 
to  revolts  and  Anally  to  the  murder  of  the  Caliph 
‘OthmAn.  The  Mal  al-Muslimin  was  instituted  in 
contrast  to  the  Mal  Allah.  When  political  condi¬ 
tions  became  more  stable  and  the  Persian  and 
Byzantine  machinery  of  government  was  taken 
over,  it  naturally  followed  that  the  political  con¬ 
ception  that  was  in  existence  before  the  time  of 
cOmar  and  was  adopted  by  him,  triumphed  and 
with  it  the  idea  of  the  Bait  al-MSi  was  carried 
out,  in  theory  and  practice.  In  practice  in  place 
of  the  Bait  al-Mal  of  primitive  times  there  was 
instituted  the  Dawâwin  a l- Annual  i.  e.  the  com¬ 
plicated  machinery  which  was  concerned  with  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  various  Muham¬ 
madan  lands.  To  describe  the  history  of  the  Bait 
al-MAl  in  practice  would  mean  writing  the  history 
of  the  financial  ]>olicy  of  all  Muhammadan  coun¬ 
tries.  This  is  impossible  here.  Like  all  institutions 
of  the  early  Muhammadan  period  however,  the 
theory  of  the  Bait  al-Mäl  gained  importance  with 
the  development  of  Muhammadan  Law.  Only  those 
receipts  of  the  Fiscus  recognised  by  theory  were 
regarded  as  legal  while  all  other  sources  of  the 
state's  revenue  were  considered  mukus  i.  c.  illegal 
receipts.  This  distinction  survived  into  the  Turkish 
period  and  indeed  still  exists  at  the  present  day. 

The  Bait  al-MAl  is  controlled  by  the  Imftm  or 
his  representative.  The  following  are  the  main 
legal  sources  of  revenue  of  the  state. 

I.  Kharatfi  (land-tax)  and  djitya  or  JJJiliya 
(poll-tax);  in  each  of  these  the  idea  of  income 
from  the  fa?  is  apparent  ;  2.  ZakTit  (alms-tax)  also 
called  cu£àr  (tithe)  when  it  is  derived  from  agri¬ 
cultural  land;  since  a  merchant's  w*ares  arc  also 
liable  to  sakât  according  to  definite  rules,  the  tax 
has  been  legalised  as  <ttshr\  3.  Khnms  i.  e.  the 
fifth  of  the  booty  and  receipts  that  were  regarded 
as  similar  (c.  g.  those  from  mines  or  Treasure 
Trove);  4.  Mawar}(Ji  ha$£rlya  i.  c.  the  falling  of 
an  estate  to  the  Fiscus  in  the  absence  of  other 
heirs  Çaqabât).  This  assumes  the  legal  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Bait  al-Mal. 

These  receipts  could  not,  however,  be  used  for 
any  purpose  of  the  state  that  the  authorities  wished  ; 
the  income  from  no.  2  was  car-marked  for  the  poor 
and  needy,  the  collectors  of  this  tax,  the  mt?allafa 
kulftbtthuM ,  the  purchase  and  liberation  of  slaves, 
for  debtors,  those  fighting  in  the  holy  war  and  for 
travellers  (Kor’An,  ix,  60).  There  were  also  strict 
rules  regarding  the  application  of  no.  3,  with 
reference  to  Kor'An,  viii,  42.  Only  1  and  4  are 
allotted  unreservedly  to  all  purposes  of  the 
treasury.  In  practice  no  one  has  ever  troubled 
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about  these  demands  of  theory  and  indeed  the 
legal  names  have  sometimes  been  applied  to  very 
illegal  exactions.  At  any  rate  Muhammadan  rulers 
have  never  been  so  strict  and  scrupulous  with  the 
public  monies  as  countless  anecdotes  on  this  point 
from  the  early  period  of  Islim  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve.  It  was  not  till  the  introduction  of  European 
control  or  of  a  constitution  that  this  stale  of  affairs 
improved. 

For  Bibliography  and  further  information  see 
the  above  mentioned  technical  terms. 

(C.  II.  Becker.) 

AL-BAIT  al-MUKADDAS.  [See  al-kul>s.] 
BAIT  RÄS  (the  original  form  found  in  poetry; 
locally  it  is  also  pronounced  Bait  al-Käs  with  the 
emphasis  more  or  less  on  the  article;  this  spelling 
is  also  found  in  the  histories  of  the  Crusades), 
probably  the  ancient  Capitolias,  a  ruined 
-ilc  of  the  Byzantine  period,  an  hour's  journey 
to  the  northwest  of  which  lies  an  insignificant 
village,  of  the  Kaimakämat  of  Irbid  (cAdjlün),  of 
the  same  name.  Fortified  under  the  Byzantine 
Emperors,  it  is  mentioned  among  the  towns  con¬ 
quered  in  the  Ujund  of  Jordan,  of  which  it  after¬ 
wards  formed  part. 

Its  wine  was  praised  by  the  prc-Islämic  poets, 
such  as  Nilbigha  1  )hobvän!  and  Hassin  b.  Xhabit 
and  retained  its  fame  in  later  times.  All  trace  of 
cultivation  of  the  vine  has  now  vanished  from  the 
village  though  it  is  very  favourably  situated  for 
this  enterprise.  The  Omaiyad  Caliph  \  azid  l  is 
said  to  have  been  born  there.  One  of  his  succes¬ 
sors  Yazid  II,  a  famous  drinker  came  to  settle 
here  with  his  favourite  Haliäba.  Of  the  Ka^r  built 
by  him,  we  think  the  remains  may  be  found  in 
the  ruins  which  have  been  taken  for  those  of  an 
ancient  church.  Habäba  died  and  was  buried  here. 
Yazid  followed  her  soon  afterwards;  his  tomb  is 
believed  to  be  at  Irbid. 

Bait  Kas  is  also  the  name  of  a  village  famed 
for  its  wine,  near  Halali. 

Bibliography'.  Nibigha  Ijhobyânl,  Diwan 
(ed.  Dcicnbourg),  xxvi.  io;  Akhtal,  Diwan  (cd. 
Salhani),  207,  19;  Ihn  Khordädhbch  (cd.  de 
üue je),  p.  78  i  YäVüt,  i.  77ö — 77>  viii- 

Ii;  xiii.  165— 66;Tabari,  ii.  1463;  Schumacher, 
Abi/ay  Pf  lia  and  Northern  Ajlhn ,  p.  154 — 68  ; 
cAini,  MS.  in  the  Khcdival  Library,  xi.  p.  150; 
BakrI,  Diet,  géogr.,  p.  189;  Balâdhorl  (ed. 
de  Gone),  p.  116;  lbn  cAsäkir,  MS.  in  Al* 
Azhar,  Cairo.  (IL  Lammen».) 

BAITÄR  (also  Baitar,  Biajk  from  the  Greek 
7tt/«t^c),  smith,  veterinary  surgeon.  Although 
the  nomad  Arabs  were  fairly  advanced  in  vete¬ 
rinary  science  from  their  own  experience  and 
practice  ns  herdsmen  and  cattle  breeders,  foreign 
wandering  veterinary  surgeons,  who  as  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  name  shows  came  to  them  from 
the  Byzantine  Empire  and  from  Syria,  enjoyed 
a  special  reputation.  Like  the  wandering  wine- 
merchants  these  surgeons  set  up  their  booths  at 
the  great  fairs  of  cCkäz,  Hhu  ’1-Madjaz  etc.  and 
exercised  their  art  which  consisted  chiefly  in  blood¬ 
letting  and  attending  to  wounds.  The  Baitar  appears 
to  have  often  also  applied  his  skill  to  human 
beings,  for  the  ancient  Arab  poets  use  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  physician. 

/>  ibliogra  p  hy\  S.  F  ränkcl,  Die  aramat  sehen 
Fremdwörter ,  p.  265  ;  HjawfdikPs  Muarrab,  cd. 
E.  Sachau,  p.  15;  P.  Anastisc,  aBBaifara  mda 
'l-acrä\  in  al-Md&rih ,  i.  (1898);  Näbighu,  cd. 


Ahl wardt,  5,  15;  ûBAçma'lyZty  ed.  Ahlwmrdt, 

3,  8;  Tiriramäh  ln  Lisän  al»cArab%  v.  156  î 
Farazdajc,  ed.  Hell,  484*  l.  The  oldest  work 
of  the  Arabs  on  horses  is  by  Ya°VUb  Ibn  Akhl 
IJizim  (died  289  =  902)  preserved  in  ma¬ 
nuscripts  viz.  the  Nilîib  aBfnrüsiya  wa  ihiyat 
al-lhail,  Brit.  Mus.  1 305,  and  the  Nit  üb  aldmitara^ 
Brit.  Mus.  813,  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,N°.  2815,2823.  * 

(J.  Hell.) 

al-BÄcIXH  (a.),  the  “Awakcner"  (on  the  day  of 
the  Resurrection)  one  of  the  99  names  of  Allah. 
BAIYINA  (a.),  Proof.  Name  of  SQra  xcviii. 
BAIYÜMÏYA,  a  religious  order,  founded 
by  Sidi  cAli  b.  al-Hidjizi  b.  Muhammad,  l>om  at 
Baiyüm  in  Egypt  in  I10S  (1696:.  The  order  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Kädiriya.  Its  founder,  mukaddam  of 
the  Khalwatiya,  renewed  the  ritual  of  the  Bada- 
wiya,  to  which  he  gave  a  more  stimulating  character 
and  made  stricter  by  more  stringent  exercises. 
There  arc  settlements  of  this  order  in  Arabia 
(Ujidda  and  Mecca)  in  the  Euphrates  and  Indus 
valleys;  the  molher-Zilwiya  is  in  a  village  near 
Cairo.  The  dhikr  of  the  order  consists  in  catling 
out  y3  Allah!  with  an  inclination  of  the  head 
and  crossing  of  the  hands  on  the  breast,  followed 
by  raising  the  head  and  clapping  the  hands. 

Bibliography'.  lJepont  ct  Coppolani, 
Confréries  religieuses ,  p.  336?  Lane,  Modern 
Egyptians ,  i.  332;  ii.  208.  (Cl.  IIuakt.) 
BAKA.  [Sec  nuKfA.] 

BÄKALAMÜN.  [See  AHÜ  kai.amCn,  p.  94  ] 
BAKAR  llD  (vulg.  Bakra  ‘Ii>,  i.  c.  cattle- 
festival),  the  name  commonly  employed  in  India 
for  the  festival  of  lIi>  AI.-AhHÄ  [q.  v.] 

al-BAKARA,  “the  Cow",  Title  of  SQra  11, 
socatlcd  from  the  story  related  in  verses  63—68 
of  the  purificatory  offering  of  the  Israelite?,  Nuns» 
xix  and  Deuteronomy  xxi,  ,_9. 

BÄKARGANDJ,  or  BACKKRGtrNGK,  a  district 
of  India,  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  situated 
in  the  joint  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahma¬ 
putra.  Area:  4,  542  sq.  m.;  population  (190* ): 

2,  291,  752,  of  whom  68 °/0  are  Muhammadans. 
Their  predominance  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  local  dialect  is  commonly  known  a» 

M  usai  maul.  'Hie  name  is  derived  from  Äghä  Bakar, 
a  servant  of  the  Nawilb  of  Mursjiidabäd  early 
in  the  1 S1’*  cent.  The  headquarters  arc  at  Ba- 
risal,  an  important  centre  of  river  traffic  through 
the  Sundarbans. 

B  i  b  liogra p  hy  :  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India . 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BÄKHAMRÄ,  a  place  in  ‘Irik  the  exact 
situation  of  which  cannot  now  be  fixed.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  MasTuli  it  belonged  to  the  Taff  [q.  v.],* 
the  frontier  district  between  Babylonia  and  Arabia 
and  was  16  parasangs  (about  60  miles)  from 
KUfa.  Yak iit  says  it  was  nearer  Küfa  than  \Va>it. 
Bakhamra  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  cAbb3- 
sids  from  the  decisive  battle  which  took  place 
there  between  the  army  of  the  Caliph  al-Mansür 
commanded  by  ‘Isi  b.  Müsi  and  the  troops  of 
the  ‘Alid  Ibrâhîm  b.  cAbd  Allah,  in  which  the 
latter  fell  in  145  (762).  The  Aramaic  place-name 
means  “wine-vaults";  cf.  the  analogous  appella¬ 
tion  Iyaryat  nl-Tnab  =  “Grape-town",  of  a  place 
in  Palestine  (northwest  of  Jerusalem). 

Bibliography  '.  Yakut ,  Mtldjam  (ed. 
Wiistcnfeld),  i.  458;  Mas‘üdl  Murndj  al-dhahab 
(cd.  Barb,  de  Mcynard  et  P.  de  CourtciUc)  vi. 
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194;  Weil,  Geieh.  der  Chali fen ,  11.  55  (wrongly 
vocalised  Bacbimra).  (M.  STRECK.) 

BÄKHARZ,  ft  district  in  Khorftsftn  be¬ 
tween  Nlsäbür  and  Herat  with  the  market  place 
of  Malin  as  its  chief  town;  it  was  the  home  of 
€AlI  b.  Hasan  b.  Abl  Jaiyib,  author  of  the  Dum- 
yot  al-Ka/r  (see  below)  and  of  the  poets  TSdj 
Ill-Din  ismä'll  and  Saif  al-Dln  b.  Muzaffar  (died 
658  =  1260). 

Bibliography'.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Die - 
tionnaire  de  la  rerse \  p.  74  ;  Muhammad  Hasan- 
Khan,  Mirant  al-bu/dätty  i.  150;  Edw.  G#  Browne, 
Literary  History  of  Persia ,  ii.  355;  Muhammad 
cAwff,  J.ubâb  al-Albaby  I.  68;  ii.  156;  Kidd 
Küll-KhSn,  MadjnuP  al-Fttsah7iy  i.  244. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

BXKHARZl,  cAi.r  b.  al-I.Iasan  b.  cAU  b. 
AbiVTaiyiii  al-SauaiojI  Abu’l-KAsim  or  Abu’l- 
II asa n,  died  467,  author  of  a  continuation  to  the 
Yatimaf  al-dahr  (and  sometimes  covering  the 
same  ground  as  the  Tatimmat  a  l-  YatJma)  called 
Dumyat  al-Ka\r  wa^V/rat  ahl  al-Asr,  of  which 
a  copy  in  the  Library  of  Tâdj  al-Mulk  in  Isfa¬ 
han  suggested  the  composition  of  the  Kharhla  to 
(!mäd  al-DIn.  The  author  states  in  the  preface  to 
the  Dumya  that  after  having  received  a  good 
education  at  home,  he  'wandered  from  434  10464 
visiting  first  Nlsabar  and  HerSt,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  his  home,  then  Marw,  Balkh,  Kaiy, 
Isf.ihäo,  llamadjjân,  Baghdad,  Basra  and  Wasip 
he  gives  a  list  of  the  famous  men  whose  acquain¬ 
tance  he  made  at  each  of  these  places,  e.  g.  Xha- 
f Alibi  at  NlsAbOr;  since  this  author's  death-date  is 
given  as  429,  this  implies  an  earlier  visit.  He 
devoted  himself  to  fikh  according  to  SbafiTs 
system  before  studying  adaby  and  at  the  lectures 
of  AbO  Muhammad  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  Yusuf  al-Djuwainl 
(died  438  according  to  Sainc.1nl)  in  Nlsäbür  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Muhammad  b.  MansOr 
al-Kundurl,  afterwards  vizier  to  Toghril-Bck.  A 
satire  by  Bakharzl  on  this  person,  beginning  with 
the  auspicious  word  akbalay  is  said  to  have  won 
him  the  favour  of  the  latter,  who,  when  the 
Scldjük  Sultän  entered  Baghdad  in  447 ,  took 
I&kharzl  in  his  suite;  or,  according  to  another 
account  accepted  a  eulogy  from  him  when  in 
Baghdad,  rewarded  him  handsomely  for  it,  and 
extolled  his  performance.  After  spending  some  time 
in  Basra,  BäkharzI  entered  the  service  of  the  Vi¬ 
zier  as  scribe  and  was  advanced  in  »he  “bureau 
of  correspondence**.  In  455  Bakharzl  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  recite  a  eulogy  before  the  caliph  Kilim; 
the  people  of  Baghdad  had  not  at  first  admired 
his  poetry,  but  by  going  to  reside  at  Karkh,  and 
mixing  with  the  learned  and  unlearned  there  he 
was  able  to  get  rid  of  “the  chilliness  of  the  Per¬ 
sians”,  and  win  the  approval  of  the  metropolis. 
At  some  time  after  this  date  he  retired  to  his 
native  place  where  he  died  in  Dhu'l-Ka'da  467, 
of  a  blow  indicted  at  an  entertainment  by  a  Turk, 
who  was  never  punished  for  the  murder. 

The  most  famous  lines  of  BäkharzI  arc  those 
in  which  he  consoles  his  patron  Kundurl  for  his 
self-indicted  emasculation.  After  this  vizier's  fall 
B.  seems  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
Ki/£m  al-Mulk,  whose  library  supplied  to  a  great 
extent  the  material  for  the  Dumya . 

This  work,  of  which  MSS  are  common,  is  in 
seven  §$: 

I.  Bedouin  and  Hidjäzcne  poets. 


2.  Poets  of  Syria,  DiySrbakr,  Adharbaidjfin,  the 
Djazlra  and  the  Maghrib. 

3.  Poets  of  TrSfe. 

4.  Poets  of  Raiy  and  the  QjibSl. 

5.  Poets  of  Qjurdjän,  Astr&b&d,  Dihistftn,  Kttmis, 
Khwärizm,  Mäwartt3  al-nahr. 

6.  Poets  of  KburSsSn,  KuhistSn,  Sidjistfin, 
Ghazna. 

7.  Adab-writers. 

In  some  MSS  it  is  followed  by  a  selection 
from  the  author's  poems,  of  which  a  bulky  dlwSn 
once  existed. 

Bibliography*.  Preface  to  the  Dumya  : 
Yakut,  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men^  v.  12 1 — 128. 

(D.  S.  Marcoliouth.) 

BAKHRÄ3,  a  place-name  often  corrupted 
In  books  and  manuscripts.  In  place  of  Ba^r,  Bahrft3 
or  NajJjrä3,  Bakhra3  ought  to  be  read,  as  the  etymo¬ 
logical  conjectures  of  the  Chroniclers,  who  derive 
the  name  from  bahharoy  “to  have  an  evil  smell**, 
show.  An  ancient  fortress  on  the  limes  protecting 
the  southern  frontier  of  Palmyra,  afterwards  in 
possession  of  the  family  of  No*m5n  b.  Bashir.  It 
was  there  that  the  Caliph  Walld  II  met  his  death 
while  fleeing  from  the  rebels  who  were  pursuing 
him.  The  erroneous  statements  of  Yitynt  would 
lead  one  to  .look  for  Bakhrä3  on  the  borders  of 
Ir&k>  Hidjaz  and  Syria  but  this  docs  not  agree 
with  the  topographical  information  in  various 
accounts  of  the  route  of  Walld  II  on  his  flight. 
The  other  authorities  wrongly  place  Bakhrä3  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  Hirns  or  oftencr 
still  that  of  Tadmur,  some  miles  distant  from  it. 
More  recent  explorers  have  rediscovered  Bakhra3 
in  the  ruins  of  on  old  fort,  four  hours*  journey 
south  of  Tadmur,  disproving  the  above  locations. 

Bibliography :  Aghânîy  iv.  143,  148;  vi. 
135  et  set/.  ;  Jabarl,  ii.  1796;  MascQdI,  Tanblh 
(cd.  de  Goejc),  p.  419;  Yakut,  i.  158,  523; 
iii.  805;  iv.  173;  Wcllhauscn,  Das  arab.  K  eich  y 
p.  219,  222;  Zeit  sehr.  d.  deutschen  Palästina - 
Vereinsy  xxii.  148;  xxiii,  116;  B.  Moritz,  7 opogr. 

,  der  PalmyrenCy  Map.  (II.  Lammkns.) 

bakhshi,  a  w*ord  (probably  from  the  Sanskrit, 
bhikshu)  which  appears  in  East  Turki  and  Per¬ 
sian  during  the  Mongol  period;  it  denotes  in 
the  first  place  the  Buddhist  priesthood  and 
in  this  meaning  is  equated  to  the  Chinese  Ho- 
ghang,  Tibetan  Lama  and  the  Uighur  Toin.  Writers 
of  Turkish  origin  also,  who  had  to  write  documents 
destined  for  the  Mongol  and  Turkish  population, 
in  Uighur  script,  were  called  Bakjishi;  according 
to  Bäbar  (ed.  Beveridge,  p.  io8*»)  it  was  also  the 
name  of  the  surgeon  (/tjarrah)  among  the  Mongols. 
In  the  Empire  of  the  Indian  Moghuls,  the  ltakhshl 
was  an  official  of  high  rank  who  had  charge  of 
the  registration  of  a  body  of  troops  and  had  to 
pay  them.  At  the  present  day,  among  the  Cal- 
mucks,  Mongols  and  Manchus,  the  word  denotes 
a  high  spiritual  rank;  among  the  Kirghiz  (in  the 
dialect  forms  Baksi  and  Baksa)  it  is  applied  to 
the  diviners  and  magicians  who  heal  the  sick  by 
exorcisms,  among  the  Turkomans  to  the  bards 
(among  the  Kirghiz  also  the  Baksi  accompanies 
his  conjurations  with  the  notes  of  his  musical 
instrument,  the  Kobuz). 

Bibliography*.  Histoire  des  Mongols  de  la 
Perse  par  Kaschid-cldin,  publ.  par  M.  Quatre- 
merc  (Paris  1836),  p.  184  et  scq.\  W.  Radloff, 

I  Proben  der  Volkslitteratur  der  türkischen  Stämme 
Süd-Sibiriens  y  Vol.  iii.  Text,  p.  46  et  seq.  (exor- 
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cisms  of  the  Baksy);  A.  Diwajew,  /i  oblasti 
kirgitskisk  vjerovanij ,  Baksy ,  /rÆar  i  koldun 

(Kazan,  1899,  with  illustrations).  On  the  Turkoman 
bards  cf.  A.  Samojlovifc  in  the  journal  * Shivaja 
Starina"  1 907,  p.  4.  (W.  Barthold.) 

BAKHSHISH  (p.,  verbal  substantive  from  bakjt- 
tit  Jan  “to  give”),  means  in  Persia  properly  a  pre¬ 
sent  given  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  while  the 
present  given  to  a  superior  by  an  inferior  is  called 
pisAki'ià  (first  fruits)  and  presents  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  equals  are  called  ta'aruf  (“mutual  acquain¬ 
tance”).  Hence  the  word  comes  to  denote  gratuities 
given  by  strangers  and  travellers  and  is  further 
wrongly  applied  to  anything  thrown  into  a  bargain, 
court-fees  as  well  as  to  a  sum  given  to  bribe  a 
judge  or  official  (properly  riylnoat).  These  illicit 
gains  are  euphemistically  called  Madâkàil  (income) 
by  the  Persians. 

Bibliography  :  Miss  Pardoe,  The  City  of 
the  Sultan ,  ii.  4;  Edw.  G.  Browne,  A  Year 
amongst  the  Persians ,  p.  68.  (Cl..  IIuart.) 

BAKHTÀWAR  KHÂN,  a  favourite  eunuch  of 
the  Emperor  Awrangzeb,  who  gave  him  the  rank 
of  3000  horse  and  made  him  his  head-steward 
{mir- sa  man).  The  universal  history,  written  in 
Persian,  entitled  Mi  Pat  aKAlam ,  is  usually  ascri¬ 
bed  to  him,  and  he  indeed  claimed  for  himself  the 
authorship  of  it,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  com¬ 
posed  by  his  friend,  Muhammad  Bakä  [q.  v.],  whom 
he  had  induced  to  come  to  the  court  of  Awrang¬ 
zeb,  and  for  whom  he  obtained  a  high  official 
rank.  lie  died  in  1096  A.  II.  (1685  A.  D.) 

Bibliography :  Elliot-Dowson,  History  of 
India ,  vii.,  150  sqq.  ;  Rieu,  Catalogue  of  Persian 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum ,  iii.  890  sqq. 
BAKHT1GÄN  or  PlcAtiÄN,  now  usually  called 
Dakyä-i  NTrIz,  the  largest  salt  lake  in 
the  province  of  Ears  in  Iran. 

The  existence  of  lakes  in  the  Koilc  Persis  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  ’Greeks  after  the  time  of 
Alexander,  cf.  Strabo,  xv.  3,  1.  —  The  Arab 
geographers  as  a  rule  enumerate  five  lakes;  their 
identification  is  not  absolutely  certain  and  the 
readings  of  the  names  very  divergent.  Before 
Istakjhri  there  is  only  one  reference,  viz.  in  Ihn 
Khordädhbah,  53,  to  the  Lake  of  Bakjitigän  or 
I.ake  of  Djübänän,  though  its  name  is  not  men¬ 
tioned.  Istakhr!  mentions:  l)  the  Lake  of  Bakh- 
tigan,  often  written  Badjakän  in  the  manuscripts, 
belonging  to  the  circle  {Kura)  of  Istakhr;  2.  the 
Iaikc  of  Dasht  Arzan,  in  the  circle  of  Sâbîlr; 

3.  the  Lake  of  Tawwaz,  with  many  variants,  in 
SabUr  at  Käzarün;  4.  the  I^kc  Djankän  at  Shlräz; 
5.  Lake  BäsfahQya  in  the  circle  of  Istakhr.  He 
also  gives  the  name  Buhairat  Badjfüz  to  Lake 
Bnkhtigftn.  MukaddasI  gives:  I.  Bakhtigän,  also 
called  Badjakän;  2.  Dasht  Arzan;  3.  Käzarün; 

4.  Djankän;  5.  Bashfüya.  Lastly  Yakut  gives:  I. 
Badjakän;  2.  Dasht’awzan;  3.  Tawwaz  ;  4.  Pjaw- 
dJian;  5.  Djankän.  Our  modern  maps  give:  I. 
Lake  Bakjitigan  under  the  name  of  Ninz;  2.  the 
very  small  Lake  of  l>asbt-i  Ardjän  under  the  same 
name;  3.  the  Lake  of  Käzarün  as  Daryäca-i  Shirin 
or  FamOr;  4.  the  Lake  of  Shiraz  as  Daryäca-i 
Mahärlö.  A  fifth  larger  lake,  further  to  the  north, 
in  the  district  of  Sarhadd-i  Cahär  I,nnga,  called 
Daryäca-i  Käftar,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  older 
geographers.  'Hie  name  Bäsfüya,  Bashfüya,  —  in 
Hamd  Allah  al-Mustawfi  Bäsafüya,  —  is  only  the 
name  of  part  of  Lake  Bakhtigän  and  perhaps 
identical  with  Badjfüz.  As  the  lake  consists  of 


several  sections,  which  are  only  connected  by 
narrow  arms,  it  has  always  borne  several  names. 
As  its  extent  has  undergone  great  variations, 
individual  parts  of  it  may  have  sometimes  formed 
separate  seas.  Thus  the  name  Badjfüz,  BäsafDya 
or  ßjübanän  is  applied  to  the  northern  end; 
while  Bäkhtigän  and  Nlrlz  belong  properly  to  the 
south  end.  The  northeast  corner  is  also  called 
Lake  Nardjîs  at  the  present  day. 

The  lake  is  the  basin  of  a  district  from  which 
there  is  no  outflow,  into  which  flows  the  Kurr 
or  Rüdkbäna-i  Band-i  Amir,  which  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Rüdkbäna-i  Käm  Fïrüz  and 
the  Tarawa!),  now  the  Pulwär.  The  lake  is  excee¬ 
dingly  shallow.  A  quarter  ol  a  mile  from  the 
shore  it  is  only  knee-deep.  In  consequence  the 
evaporation  is  very  great  and  the  water  very  salt. 
In  the  dry  season  the  lake  is  surrounded  by  a 
girdle  of  salt  incrustations.  I  lydrologically  it  is 
not  a  mountain  lake  but  intermediary  between 
this  and  the  great  salt  deserts  frequent  in  central 
Persia,  called  Kawtr .  The  Lake  has  been  surveyed 
by  Capt.  IL  L.  Wells. 

B ibliogra p  hy  :  Ibn  Kliordädhbch  (cd.  de 
Goejc),  p.  48,  53;  Kudäma  (ed.  de  Goeje), 
p.  195;  Istakhri  (cd  de  Goeje),  p.  12 1  et  seq.\ 
MukaddasI  (cd.  de  Goeje),  p.  455  ;  Yftküt  s.  v. — 
B.  Lovett,  Surr  eys  on  the  road  from  Shiras  ta 
Bam ,  in  the  Jottrn .  of  the  Koval  Geogr.  Soc ., 
xlii.  (1872),  202  et  seq.  ;  II.  L.  Wells,  Sun-eying 
Tours  in  Southern  Persia  in  Jottrn.  of  the 
Royal  Geogr.  See .,  N.  S.,  v.  (1885),  138  et  seq.  ; 
George  N.  Curzon ,  Persia  and  the  Persian 
Question  (1872),  s.  ind.;  G.  le  Strange,  The 
Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate ,  p.  6,  277 — 279, 
29S;  the  same,  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  under 
the  Mongols ,  from  the  Xu z hat  al-Kulüb  of 
Hamd  Allah  Mus  tauft  :  Asia  fie  Society  Mono - 
graphs ,  vol.  v.  Maps:  those  of  Mirzä  Saiyid 
Hasan  Shirazi,  according  to  *  Map  of  parts  of 
India  and  Persia ,  com  piled  in  the  office  of  the 
trigonometrical  branchy  Survey  of  India ,  at 
the  request  of  Col.  Ross ,  Polit.  Resident  in  the 
Persian  Gulf"\  Map  of  Persia  (in  6  sheets) 
compiled  in  the  Simla  Drawing  Pjficc ,  Sttrrey 
of  India.  (E.  Hkrzkku».) 

BAKHTl.  Pennamc  of  Sultän  Ahmad  I;  cf. 
Gibb,  A  History  of  Ott .  Poetry ,  iii.  208. 

BAKHTÎSHÜ*, a  family  of  physicians  of 
Syrian  origin,  which  was  originally  settled  in 
Djundai  Sâbîlr.  I>jürdjls  b.  B  a  kh  1 1  sji  û c,  who 
was  chief  of  the  hospital  there  and  had  already 
made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  writer  on  medical 
subjects,  was  summoned  thence  to  Baghdäd  in 
148  (765)  to  attend  the  Caliph  al-Mansür  who 
was  suffering  from  a  disorder  of  the  stomach.  He* 
so  won  the  latter’s  confidence  by  a  successful  cure 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  stay  in  the  capital. 
In  152  (769)  however,  Djfmjjis  himself  fell  ill, 
and,  as  he  wished  to  die  in  his  native  place  was 
allowed  by  the  Caliph  to  depart  in  great  honour. 
He  had  left  his  son  Bakhtlshiï'  as  his  deputy 
in  charge  of  the  hospital  on  being  summoned  to 
Baghdäd.  When,  during  the  reign  of  the  Caliph 
al-Mahdl,  his  son  al-Hadl  fell  very  ill,  Bakhtidjuc 
was  summoned  to  Baghdäd  and  succeeded  in  curing 
the  Crown  Prince.  The  latter’s  mother  al-Khaizurän, 
however,  took  the  side  of  her  own  physician  Abtt 
Koraish  against  him  and  to  avoid  further  jealousies, 
the  Caliph  allowed  him  to  return  to  Djundai  Säbur. 
In  171  (787)  Ilärün  suffered  from  severe  headaches 
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«ml  had  Bakhtl&hB*  summoned  again  to  Baghdad 
and  appointed  him  chief  physician.  He  died  about 
1 8$  (801).  When  he  attended  |)jacfar  b.  YahyS 
al-Barmakl  in  175  (791)  he  recommended  him  his 
son  L>jibrft’ll  as  medical  attendant.  By  success¬ 
fully  curing  a  favourite  slave  of  HärOn's,  whom 
be  healed  of  a  hysterical  paralysis,  he  won  the 
confidence  of  the  Caliph  and  was  appointed  his 
private  physician  in  190  (805).  But,  during  the 
last  illness  of  HOrUn  at  TBs  in  Persia,  he  was 
too  candid  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  as  medical 
adviser  and  fell  into  disgrace. 

A  bishop,  whom  the  Caliph  consulted  in  place 
of  him,  incited  lIUrQn  still  further  against  him 
and  he  was  finally  condemned  to  death.  Hie 
Vizier  al-Fadl  managed  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  the  decree  and  UftrQn’s  son  al-Amfn  again 
ap|>ointcd  him  Court  physician.  When  the  latter 
was  overthrown  by  his  brother  al-Ma’mOn,  Ljibra'll 
was  imprisoned  and  did  not  receive  his  freedom 
till  202  (817)  when  the  vizier  al-I.Iasan  b.  Sahl 
required  his  services.  Three  years  later  he  again 
fell  into  disgrace  and  was  superseded  by  his 
son-in-law  Mftchft’ll.  In  212  (827)  al-Ma'mUn 
had  again  to  send  for  him,  as  Mikhail 
was  unable  to  give  advice  regarding  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  the  Caliph,  lie  did  not  live  long  to 
enjoy  the  favour  of  his  master,  who  in  gratitude 
for  his  rapid  recovery,  replaced  him  in  his  office 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property  which  had 
been  confiscated,  for  he  died  the  following  year. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Sergius  cloister  at  al- 
Madä'in.  His  son  Bakhtlshü*  succeeded  him 
and  accompanied  Ma'mün  on  his  campaigns  in 
Asia  Minor.  In  the  reign  of  al-\V5ihik,  the  second 
successor  of  al-Ma^iiiUn,  his  rivals  succeeded  in 
having  him  banished  to  I>jundai  SftbUr.  In  the 
last  illness  of  this  Caliph,  he  was  again  sum¬ 
moned  to  attend  him  but  only  reached  the  capital 
after  his  death.  Under  al-Mutawwakil  he  practised 
for  twelve  years  in  great  esteem  but  was  then 
banished  to  al-Bahrain.  He  died  in  256  (870).  I  lis 
son  c  U  b  a  i  d  Allah  was  a  financial  official  of 
Ihc  Caliph  al-Muktadir,  who  confiscated  his  pro¬ 
perty  on  his  death.  1  Its  widow  then  married  a 
physician  who  instructed  her  son  l>jibr35ll  in 
the  art  of  his  forefathers.  The  latter  however, 
received  his  real  education  in  Baghdad  whither 
he  had  gone  almost  immediately  after  the  death 
of  his  mother  as  his  stepfather  would  not  give 
him  his  inheritance.  His  fame  reached  Persia 
after  he  had  cured  an  ambassador  from  Kerman 
so  that  the  Buwayhid  €Adud  al-Dawla  summoned 
him  to  SMriiz.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Baghdad 
however  and  never  left  it  except  for  short  periods 
on  being  summoned  to  consultations  at  various 
courts.  He  declined  an  invitation  from  the  Ffttimid 
al-'AzIz  to  settle  in  Cairo.  lie  went  to  MaiyS- 
farikln  in  answer  to  a  summons  from  the  Mar- 
wänid  Mumahhid  al-lMwla  AbQ  Marr  ûr  and  the 
latter  refused  to  allow  him  to  return.  He  died  in 
this  town  on  the  8,f*  Ka<tjab  396  (12*1»  April  1005). 
Here  lived  also  his  son  AbC  Sa'id  CU ba id- 
all  3h,  a  friend  of  Ibn  Bo(l2n,  who  died  in  the 
sixth  decade  of  the  fifth  century  A.  H.  Of  him 
alone,  literary  works  have  survived  to  us,  it 
appears,  while  the  works  of  his  ancestors  arc 
lost.  His  chief  work  was  the  TadJlkirat  al-JJadir 
va  Züil  a  l- Mu  sä  fir  of  which  an  extract  under  the 
title  of  at-Rawda  at-  J'ifdiya  fi  'l*  Fit  nun  at- Ada - 
biya  is  preserved  in  Gotha  (see  Peitsch,  Vit  arab. 


Hss .  der  kertogl.  Bibliothek,  N*.  2024),  Pari»  (de 
Slane,  Catalogue  des  mss .  ar.,  N®.  3028, 2),  London 
( Catalogus  codd.  or.  qui  in  Mus .  Brit,  ass ^  il.  codd. 
ar.,  N°.  984,  4)  and  in  the  Escurial  (Casiri,  Biblio¬ 
theca  Arabico-Hispana ,  N°.  884,  1).  He  treats  in 
50  chapters  of  as  many  philosophical  terms  which 
are  used  in  medical  works.  Of  his  Kitäb  al-ZChawä fr 
mudjarrab  al- Ma  näß ?  there  has  only  been  preserved 
an  extract  on  the  Mänafi*  al-IIayawän  in  Paris 
(sec  de  Slane,  op.  cit .,  N°.  2782)  and  London 
(see  Rieu,  Supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Arabic  Mss.  in  the  Brit.  Museum ,  N°.  778). 
Finally  we  also  possess  from  his  pen  a  treatise 
on  love  as  a  disease  {Kitüù  al-cZ&hki  Mar  ad  an , 
sec  Catalogus  codd.  orient.  Bibliothecae  Academiae 
Lugduno-Batavae ,  K°.  1 332). 

Bibliography  :  al-Nadim,  Allah  al-Fihrist , 
p.  296;  Ibn  Abl  Usaibica  (ed.  A.  Müller),  p. 
123 — 148;  Ibn  al-Kiftf  (cd.  J.  Lippert),  p.  158— 
160,  100— loi,  132—14%  102—104,  146—151; 
Wüslcnfcld,  Ceseh.  der  arab .  Arzte  und  Natur¬ 
forscher,  p.  14 — 18;  Ledere,  Hist .  de  la  médecine 
arabe,  i.  371;  Brockclmann,  G  esc  h.  der  arab. 
Lit.,  i.  236,  483.  (C.  Bkockklmann.) 

BAKHTIYÄR,  AnU  Mansür  CI a.  al-I)awi.a, 
son  of  Mucizz  al-Dawla,  the  Büyid,  born  331 
(942-943),  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father 
356  (967)  to  the  dominion  which  he  had  con¬ 
quered.  Ilis  reign  was  not  a  brilliant  one  as 
he  lived  solely  for  sensual  pleasures  and  was 
distinguished  only  for  his  great  physical  strength. 
He  soon  came  into  conflict  with  the  Turk  Subuk- 
tigïn  and  was  only  victorious  by  the  aid  of  his 
ambitious  cousin  cAdud  al-Dawla;  when  the  latter 
seized  Baghdad,  the  capital,  in  364  (975),  he  had 
Bakhtiyîr  imprisoned  but  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Fürs  by  his  father  Rukn  al-Dawla  and  left 
BakhtiySr  the  dominion  over  al-cIrâk.  On  the  death 
of  Rukn  al-Dawla  in  366  (976)  tAc1ud  al-Dawla 
again  advanced  against  BakhtiySr  and  defeated 
him  at  AhwSz.  BakhtiySr  had  thereupon  to  eva- 
calc  al-Trfllf  and  to  hand  over  his  vizier  Ibn 
Bnkfya  [<j.  v.]  who  was  particularly  obnoxious  to 
cAdud  al-Dawla;  in  return  he  received  fromcAdud 
al-Dawla  the  means  of  retiring  to  Syria.  On  the 
way  he  was  persuaded  by  UamdSn  to  go  to  al- 
Mawsil,  but  at  once  had  the  latter  seized;  his 
brother  Taghlib,  Lord  of  al-Mawsil  asked  him  to 
give  him  up,  promising  in  return  to  replace  him 
in  Baghdad.  As  soon  as  cAdud  al-Dawla  heard  of 
this,  he  advanced  against  him,  and  put  his  troops  to 
flight  near  Takrit;  BakhtiySr  himself  was  captured 
and  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  victor  in 

367  (978). 

Bibliography.  Ibn  KhallikSn  (ed.  Cairo, 
1299),  i.  154;  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornberg),  viii. 
425  el  scq. 

BAKHTIYÄR  KHALDjI.  [See  mui.iammad 

BAKHTIYÄR  KBAr.iiJl.l 

BAKHTIYÄR  NÄMAH,  also  known  as  the 
History  of  the  Ten  Viziers,  a  Muhammadan 
imitatiou  of  the  originally  Indian  story 
ofSindbad  or  the  Seven  Viziers.  Like  its  pro¬ 
totype  it  consists  of  a  single  narrative  which  forms 
a  framework  into  which  a  number  of  other  sto¬ 
ries,  which  in  this  ease  arc  closely  connected  with 
the  main  story,  arc  inserted.  Hie  story  may  be 
briefly  told:  the  son  of  king  AzadhakJlt  is  aban¬ 
doned  by  his  parents  on  their  flight,  soon  after 
his  birth,  found  and  brought  up  by  robbers  and 
with  them  ultimately  taken  prisoner  by  the  king. 
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The  latter,  being  pleased  with  him,  takes  him, 
under  the  name  of  Bakbtiyftr,  into  his  service. 
When  he  has  attained  a  high  position,  the  jealousy 
of  the  viziers  is  aroused,  who,  taking  advantage 
of  an  accident,  cause  him  to  lose  the  king’s 
favour  and  he  and  the  queen  are  thrown  into 
prison.  To  save  herself  the  queen  declares  that 
Bakhtiyftr  has  tried  to  seduce  her.  For  ten  days, 
the  ten  viziers,  one  after  the  other,  try  to  per¬ 
suade  the  king  to  condemn  Bakjitiyar  to  death; 
the  latter  however  always  manages  to  have  the 
execution  put  off  by  telling  a  story  suiting  his 
predicament.  When  finally  on  the  eleventh  day 
the  execution  is  definitely  to  take  place,  the  robber 
captain,  who  brought  him  up,  appears  and  proves 
to  the  king  that  Bakjitiyar  is  his  son.  The  viziers 
arc  thereupon  executed  while  Bakhtiyär  becomes 
king  in  place  of  his  father,  who  abdicates  in  his 
favour.  —  The  book  is  extant  in  Persian,  Uigur, 
Arabic  and  Malay  versions  (there  is  also  a  modern 
version  in  Fellihi).  The  story  was  originally  written 
in  Persian  and  the  oldest  Persian  version,  which 
wc  possess,  appears  to  have  been  composed  about 
600  a.  II.  The  Uigur  (preserved  in  a  manuscript 
written  in  838  a.  ii.)  as  well  as  the  Arabic  ver¬ 
sions,  of  which  one  is  found  in  the  Thousand  and 
one  Nights,  arc  closely  connected  with  this  Per¬ 
sian  version.  A  much  later  Persian  adaptation  (ed. 
Ouselcy)  comes  from  India,  where  the  story  was 
also  put  into  verse  in  a  Malhnawf  in  1210  A.  11.  The 
Malay  version  is  also  derived  from  the  later  Persian. 

Bibliography :  Chauvin,  Bibliographic  des 
ouvrages  arabes ,  viii.  13 — 17  and  78 — 89;  Contes 
Arabes ,  Histoire  des  dix  visier  s  (Bakhtiyär  Name), 
traduit  par  K.  Basset  (1893);  Nöldekc  in  the 
Zeit  sehr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morgen!.  Ges .,  xlv.,  97 — 143  ; 
Ktlic  in  the  Grundriss  der  iranischen  Philologie , 
ii.  323 — 325;  G.  Knoes,  Historia  decent  vezi - 
rorutn  et  filii  Regis  Azad  Bucht  (1807);  Alf 
Laila  (cd.  Breslau),  vi.  19 1  et  seq.\  The  Bukh - 
tiyar  Natneh  or  story  of  Prince  Bakhtiyar  and 
the  Ten  Viziers  from  a  ms.  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  W.  Ouselcy,  1801  (new  edition  by  W.  A. 
Clouston,  1883).  (J.  lloKOViT/..) 

BAKHTIYÂRI,  the  chief  tribe  of  Luri- 
stan,  of  Iranian  origin,  partly  nomads  and  partly 
sedentary,  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Southern 
Persia  between  BurQdjird  and  CahSr-Mahall  in  the 
East,  the  mountain  spurs  above  Pizful,  Shustar 
and  Kam-IIormuz  in  the  west,  the  river  of  Pizful 
In  the  north  and  a  line  drawn  from  Dch-Yar  to 
Kumisha  in  the  south  (Layard  in  the  fount,  of 
of  the  Geogr.  Society,  London,  xv.  6  et  seq.).  They 
fall  into  two  great  groups,  the  Haft-Lang  and  the 
Oah.ir-Lang.  The  tribe  of  the  BindClnl  seems  to  be 
autochthonous.  The  Bakhtiyäris  arc  of  middle  size 
and  strong  physique,  and  have  brown  complexions 
with  long  black  hair  and  aquiline  noses  (sec 
KhanikofT,  Mémoire  sur  P  Ethnographie  de  la 
Perse ,  p.  108).  The  Mâmascnl  (contracted  from 
Muhammad  Husainft)  in  the  district  of  Kalca-i 
Sefid  claim  a  great  antiquity  and  say  they  are 
descended  from  Rustam;  one  of  their  tribes  even 
bears  the  name  Rustam.  By  their  advance  on 
TchcrSn,  the  Bakhliyârîs  gave  the  Persian  revolution 
powerful  support  in  1909  [cf.  ANpjUMAN,  p.  358  '). 

Bibliography  :  Fr.  Spiegel,  Eranische 
Altcrthumskunde ,  i.  353;  Revue  du  Monde  Mu¬ 
sulman,  viii.  1909,  p.  4S0;  E.  G.  Browne:  The 
Persian  Revolution  (Cambridge,  1910),  p.  266, 
pp.  298 — 306.  (Cl.  IIuart.) 


al-BÂÇI,  the  *  Enduring  One”,  one  of  the 
names  of  God  [see  alläh,  p.  303*). 

BÄKI,  the  greatest  of  Ottoman  lyrical  poets, 
properly  called  MahmOd  cAbd  al-Bâkï,  born  In 
Constantinople  in  933  (1529-1527)  the  son  of  a 
Mu’adhdhin  of  the  Muhammadiya;  learned  at 
first  the  saddler’s  trade  and  afterwards  studied 
law  to  prepare  himself  for  a  judicial  career.  In 
962  (1555)  SultSn  Sulaimân  to  whom  he  had 
dedicated  a  congratulatory  Ka^tda  on  his  return 
from  Persia,  attached  him  to  the  court,  where  he 
also  enjoyed  the  Imperial  favour  of  Schm  II  and 
Muräd  III.  After  being  successively  Kädl  of  Mecca 
and  Constantinople  and  three  times  filling  the 
office  of  Kidt-'Askar  of  Anatolia  and  Roumelia, 
he  died  on  the  23  Ramadan  1008  (7  Nov.  1600). 
Remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his  style,  Bäki  is 
the  most  enthusiastic,  but  not  the  most  exaggerated 
of  the  Persianising  school  which  has  dominated 
Turkish  poetry  down  to  the  xixl!l  century. 

Bibliography',  J.  von  Hammer,  BCtkVs , 
des  grössten  türkischen  Lyrikers ,  Diwan ,  Vienna, 
1825  (contains  less  than  half  the  complete 
Diwan);  do.,  Geschichte  der  osmanischen  Dicht¬ 
kunst,  ii.,  p.  360;  E.  J.  W.  Gibb,  A  History 
of  Ottoman  Poetry ,  iii.  133;  Bilkl’s  Diwan , 
Ghazaliyät ,  ed.  by  R.  Dvof.ik  (vol.  i.  appeared 
in  1908);  do.,  Jutki  als  Dichter ,  in  the  Zeitsehr, 
d.  Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Gescllsch .,  xlii.  1888,  p. 
560  et  seq .  (Cl..  IIuart.) 

BAÇlc  ai.-GHARKAD  (also  briefly  called  AL- 
BakP),  the  cemetery  of  Medina.  The 
name  denotes  a  field,  which  was  originally  co¬ 
vered  with  a  kind  of  high  growing  black  berry; 
there  were  several  such  Bakf’s  in  Medina.  The 
place  was  and  is  situated  at  the  south-east  end  of 
the  town,  outside  the  modern  town-wall  through 
which  a  gateway,  Bäb  al-Bakf,  gives  admittance  to 
the  cemetery  (see  the  map  of  Medina  in  Cactani, 
Annali ,  ii.  1,  p.  73).  The  first  to  be  buried  in 
al-Baki  was  ‘Othmän  b.  Mazcün,  the  ascetic  com¬ 
panion  of  the  Prophet;  the  latter’s  daughters,  the 
little  Ihrähtm,  and  his  wives  were  also  buried  here. 

It  gradually  became  an  honour  to  be  granted  a  last 
resting-place  here  among  the  relatives  of  Muham¬ 
mad,  the  Imams  and  Saints.  The  graves  of  the 
famous  dead  had  memorials  and  domes  built  over 
them  by  their  descendants;  the  dome  of  Hasan  b. 
cAlI  for  example,  rose  to  a  considerable  height  as 
Ibn  Pjubair  informs  us.  When  Burckhardt  visited 
the  place  after  the  invasion  of  the  Wahhabis,  he 
found  it  the  most  wretched  of  all  the  cemeteries 
of  the  East.  Like  the  grave  of  Hamza  at  Ohod 
and  KubäJ,  al-BakIc  is  one  of  the  Ziyära  places  of 
Medina  where  the  pilgrims  arc  accustomed  to  pray. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Pjubair  (cd.  de  Goejc),  • 
p.  195  et  seq .  ;  Burckhardt,  Travels  (London, 
1829),  ii.  222 — 226;  Burton,  Pilgrimage  to  at- 
Medinah  and  Meccalt  (London,  1857),  ii.  3 1  et 
seq,  ;  Wüstcnfeld,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Medina 
(Göttingen,  i860),  p.  1 40  et  seq. 

(A.  J.  Wensinck.) 

at.-BAKILLÂNÏ,  Aiiü  Baku  it.  cAi.l  n.  al- 
Taiyib,  Arab  author  and  dogmatist,  a  pupil 
of  Abu  ’l-cAbb;ls  b.  Mudjaliid  al-T5  1  al-Basrl,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Abu  '1-Hasan  al-Ash  arl,  died  on 
the  23  Phu  ’1-Kacda  403  =  6  June  1013  at  Baghdad. 

He  was  famous  for  his  polemical  writings.  He 
introduced  new  ideas  into  the  Kal&m  from  Greek 
philosophy  or  perhaps  from  the  dogmatics  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  such  as  the  conception  of  atoms. 
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of  empty  space  and  the  view  that  an  accident 
can  not  be  the  bearer  of  another  accident  and 
that  an  accident  cannot  last  through  two  units 
of  time.  Of  his  works  there  has  only  survived 
the  Kitüb  fl  Ftljnt  al-K or'ün  (pr.  Cairo,  1315  as 
1897),  according  to  Ibn  al-cArabl  in  SuyajI,  //ban 
(Cairo,  1278,  Vol.  ii.  p.  134)  the  best  work  on 
this  subject.  Ibn  I.Iazm  mentions  also  in  his  Faisal 
his  Kitüb  al-Istib(ar  H  'l-Kor'ün  and  his  Kitüb 
fl  AladRahib  al~Karümi{a. 

ft  ibliogr  a  'p  hy\  Ibn  Khallikân  (Büläk,  1299), 
Nf.  580;  A.  F.  Mehren  in  Travaux  de  la  /  V 
union  du  couvris  internat,  des  orient St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  1876,  Vol.  ii.  (leiden,  1879),  p.  228; 
M.  Schreiner  in  Actes  du  VI II'"“  congres  in • 
ternat ,  des  orient,  tenu  en  1889  à  Stockholm  et 
a  Christiania ,  Sect.  i.  (leiden,  1891),  p.  X08. 

(C.  Bkockki.mann.) 

ai^BAÇIR  (a  .)  the  Splitter  i.  e.  the  Investigator, 
a  name  of  the  Imäm  Muhammad  b.  cAll  [q.  v.]. 

BAKIfAM  (a.),  Brazilwood,  an  Indian  dye- 
wood,  obtained  from  the  Caesa/pinia  sappan  which, 
when  decocted,  gives  a  red  dye,  and  is  also  used 
in  therapeutics  as  a  styptic  and  desiccant  for 
cancer.  The  root  yitdds  a  poison  which  works 
quickly;  it  is  mentioned  in  a  verse  by  al-A'sba. 
The  dictionaries  erroneously  give  it  as  a  synonym 
of  zandam  which  rather  means  “Dragon’s  blood”, 
a  kind  of  resin.  Bakkam  appears  to  be  an  arabi- 
ciscd  word  of  foreign  origin  ( /Mass  al»  Arab ,  xiv. 
318;  Tadj  aKArûs ,  viii.  204).  (Cl..  IlUAkT.) 

BAKKAR,  a  fortified  island  in  the  river 
Indus,  situated  in  27°  43'  N.  and  68°  56'  K. ; 
it  is  a  limestone  rock,  800  yards  long  by  300 
wide,  and  about  23  feet  in  height.  As  early  as 
1327  it  was  considered  a  stronghold  of  some  im- 
portance,  and  different  States  contended  for  the 
possession  of  it.  It  changed  hands  several  times 
(»eforc  it  was  delivered  up  to  an  officer  of  the 
Ktn|>cror  Akhar  in  1 5 74;  the  Kalhora  princes 
obtained  j>osscssion  of  it  in  1736,  and  it  was  sub¬ 
sequently  occupied  by  the  Afghans  until  it  was 
captured  by  Mir  Kustain  &ji&n  of  KhairpQr.  The 
Mirs  of  KhairpQr  ceded  it  to  the  British  in  1839. 
ftibliography\  A.  W.  Hughes,  Gazetteer 
of  the  Province  of  Sind ,  (2,<ll  cd.,  1876)  s.  v. 
Bukkur  ;  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  id. 
BAÇLlYA,  a  Karin a(ian  sect,  which  arose 
in  the  SawSd  of  Wftsi(  in  295  (908)  under  the 
leader-ship  of  a  certain  Aba  Hatint.  He  is  said 
to  have  forbidden  his  people  to  cat*  garlic,  leeks 
and  turnips,  but  otherwise  to  be  vegetarians  for 
he  forbade  the  slaying  of  animals.  This  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  explanation  of  the  name  Bakllya.  He 
alHjlishcd  religious  observances,  and  gave  other 
prescriptions,  which  we  do  not  exactly  know. 
When  the  Bakllya,  allied  with  the  Bcduins  of  the 
neighbourhood  under  MascQd  b.  Huraith  and  others 
began  to  plunder,  the  Caliph  sent  Dänin  b.  fiharlb 
with  troops  against  them;  he  scattered  them  and 
slew  numbers  of  them  in  316  (92S). 

ft  ibliogr  aphy:  M  a  slid  I,  Tanblh  (ed.  dc 
Cocjc),  391;  cArlb  (cd.  de  (Jocjc),  1 37  ;  Ibn 
al-Athlr  (cil.  Tornbcrg),  viii.  136;  de  Sacy, 
Expose  de  la  religion  des  Druzes ,  Introduction , 
210;  Fricdlandcr  in  the  Journal  cf  the  American 
Orient,  Soe.,  xxix,  no  et  seq, 

BAKR  u.  WA’ii.,  a  great  Arab  tribe,  bc- 
longing  to  the  Macaddl  (IsmäTll)  group.  Their 
genealogy  (omitting  one  or  two  unimportant 
links)  is:  Bakr  b.  Wft  il  b.  Käsi|  b.  Ilinb  b.  Asad 


b.  Rabl*a  b.  Nixffr  b.  MaSdd.  Allied  tribes  were 
amongst  others  the  Taghlib  and  Anz,  subordinate 
tribes  the  Jashkur,  Badam,  al-IUrith,  Djushm  and 
cAll.  Other  important  subordinate  tribes  were  the 
Qhuhl,  Hanlfa,  Kais  and  ShaibSn. 

They  lived  in  the  Tihäma  of  Yaman,  the  Ya- 
mfima  and  Bahrain  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Meso¬ 
potamia.  Wc  find  them  here  in  the  time  of  the 
Caliphs  AbQ  Bakr  and  cOmar.  In  later  times, 
they  gradually  pressed  into  northern  Mesopotamia, 
where  they  inhabited  the  district  still  called  after 
them  DiySr  Bakr  [q.  v.]  as  neighbours  of  the 
Taghlib  who  had  been  settling  in  Mesopotamia 
since  the  BasQs  war  [q.  v.].  After  the  break-up 
of  the  Himyaritic  kingdom  under  1)1)0  NuwSs 
they  were  able  to  send  larger  divisions  to  Meso¬ 
potamia.  In  the  time  of  the  Caliph  Mu'äwiya  they 
advanced  thither  in  large  bodies.  By  DiySr  Bakr, 
however,  the  Arab  geographers  and  historians 
understand  not  only  the  district  in  Mesopotamia 
but  also  their  earlier  settlements  in  Yamäma  and 
Bahrain.  Diyär  Bakr  formed  a  part  of  Diyär  Rabfa 
which  also  comprised  the  land  of  the  Taghlib,  so 
that  we  often  find  one  and  the  same  place  (c.  g. 
the  town  of  Nislbln  (Nisibis)  and  the  valleys  ot 
Ahass  (Ahadd)  and  ShubailJb)  sometimes  said  by 
the  geographers  to  belong  to  Diyär  Rabica  and 
sometimes  to  Diyar  Bakr  or  the  Taghlib.  There 
were  also  settlements  of  the  Bakr  in  Persia  (espe¬ 
cially  in  the  province  of  Khorasän). 

The  following  districts  in  Mesopotamia  belonged 
to  them:  Amid  (the  ancient  Atnada)  the  capital, 
now  usually  called  Diyar  Bakr  (but  officially  known 
also  as  Kara  Amid,  “black  Amid”,  from  its  dark 
basalt  walls),  Iscird  or  Sicirt  (a  small  town),  Hint 
or  Hanl  (with  iron  mines,  a  medium  sized  town), 
Dunaisir  (a  fairly  large  town  with  a  large  market), 
Hisii  KaifJ  (with  fortifications),  HizAn,  Milridin 
(Mardi n,  a  fairly  large  town  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill),  MaiyäfAvikin  (Mifarkin,  said  to  have  been  the 
finest  town  in  Diyär  Bakr)  and  Ra’s  cAin.  Besides 
these  the  following  settlements  of  the  Bakr  arc 
mentioned  among  others:  al-Afiîkil,  Khuwailh, 
!_)jafr  Bä  ith,  Dhät  Ridjl,  Dhät  al^Unkuz,  Khusäf, 
Futaimä,  Shältib,  al-Mîa,  Muthakkab,  Kulba,  Firäd. 

The  following  were  watering  places  of  the 
Bakr:  Uhu  Kär  (near  Kdfa,  sec  below),  al-Hinw, 
Salmon,  ShaiyitQn  (or  ShaitSn  ?)  and  Kaläwtan  (in 
the  Bildiya  of  Basra);  Wâdis:  A^TlSf I  (belonging 
to  the  Sljaibän),  'J  harQi.lr  (afterwards  belonging  to 
the  Taghlib);  Mountains:  Aswad  al^UsharlySl 
and  al-'j'Qr  al-Barri  (?,  belonging  to  the  Shaibän). 

The  follow  ing  belonged  jointly  to  the*  Bakr  and 
the  Taghlib:  DhQ  T-HanSsir,  Dhu  T-Ku|b,  al-Ha- 
mâta,  al-Faiyîîd,  also  called  al-Malähi  („place  of 
amusement”  given  as  two  different  places  in 
llaimhlnl,  Jjazira ,  p.  105,  73  and  Wüstenfeld, 
Register ,  p.  no),  the  Wadi  al-Mathâwî,  and 
mount  Abân. 

IlamdanI  further  mentions  a  num1>cr  of  settle¬ 
ments  (mostly  in  the  Tihäma  of  Vainan,  the  rea¬ 
ding  of  the  names  of  which  is  partly  uncertain 
(cf.  HJazha ,  p.  1 23,  ,4 — 1 24,  0). 

In  the  time  of  the  Ujähiliya  they  worshipped 
idols.  As  such  arc  mentioned:  UwSl  (in  ancient 
times  Bahrain  bore  this  name)  whom  the  Taghlib 
also  worshipped,  Dhu  T-Ka(bain  (in  earlier  times 
the  tribal  god  of  the  Iyâd),  al-Muharrak  in  Salman 
(specially  revered  by  the  cI*Jjl).  The  latter,  like  the 
idols  ManSt  and  cUzz5  mentioned  in  the  Kor’ln 
(cf.  Sara  liii.  19,  20)  we  also  meet  with  in  proper 
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names  of  the  Bakr.  A  portion  of  the  Baler  (the 
Taimallllt,  DubaPa  and  a  part  of  the  Ifljl)  pro¬ 
fessed  Christianity. 

History.  We  first  meet  with  the  Baler  b. 
Wi5il  in  the  fourth  century.  At  this  period  they 
were  making  raids  from  Bahrain  and  Yamäma 
into  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Persia,  in  alliance 
with  the  Tamim  and  the  cAbd  al-Knis.  ShftpQr  II 
advanced  into  Bahrain  against  them  (about  350) 
and  wrought  great  carnage  amongst  them  and  the 
two  other  tribes  mentioned,  took  many  of  them 
prisoner  and  settled  them  in  Pcrsis  (Ahwaz,  Taw- 
wadj,  and  KirtnSn).  In  the  fifth  century  we  find 
them  under  the  sway  of  Yaman.  Al*>ut  the  middle 
of  this  century  al-Hudjr  Äkil  al-Murâr,  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  the  Kinda,  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  Central  Arabian  tribes,  among  them  the  llakr 
and  the  Taghlib,  into  an  alliance.  Under  his  suc¬ 
cessor  cAmr  al-Mahsur  this  alliance  seems  to  have 
broken  up;  and  the  chief  of  the  Taghlib,  Kulaib 
WVil  whose  haughtiness  has  become  proverbial 
(“haughtier  than  Kulaib  \V.”)  undertook  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Bakr  ami  Taghlib  for  a  time  (about 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  decade  of  the  fifth 
century).  When  the  latter  was  murdered  by  his 
brother-in-law  because  he,  so  the  story  goes,  had 
wounded  Sarah,  the  camel  of  the  latter’s  aunt 
Basils,  there  broke  out  the  so-called  “Basus  War’’ 
between  the  Bakr  and  the  Taghlib  (under  the 
leadership  of  Muhalhal,  the  brother  of  Kulaib) 
which  lasted  for  forty  years  with  longer  or  shorter 
intervals.  Five  great  battles  arc  mentioned  of  the 
first  period  of  this  war:  cUnaiza  near  I’aldja  (the 
victory  remained  undecided),  Wâridât  (Taghlib 
victorious  and  J >j assäs  was  wounded),  Hinw  (Bakr 
victorious)  Kusaibät  (Taghlib  victorious)  and  Kidda 
also  called  Tihläk  al-I.imam  (in  this  battle  the 
Bakr  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  Taghlib). 
Tired  of  this  mutual  dtcimation  and  fearing  their 
decline,  the  Bakr  and  the  Taghlib  applied  to  al- 
Ilârith  b.  (Amr  al-Maksür,  chief  of  the  Kinda. 
lie  was  successful  in  making  j>cacc  between  them 
for  some  time,  ami  placed  one  of  his  sons,  Shu- 
rahbil,  over  the  Bakr  and  another,  Salama,  over 
the  Taghlib.  In  order  to  guard  himself  from  their 
raids  into  Syria,  the  Kmpcror  Anastasius  made  a 
treaty  with  al-Harilh,  whereupon  the  latter  with 
his  warlike  hordes  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Ioikhmid  kingdom  of  1 1  Ira.  He  defeated  the  army 
of  king  al-Nu'mân  III  and  seized  almost  all  his 
possessions  (with  the  exception  of  Hira  itself)  in 
the  year  503.  Thereupon  Kubitdh  king  of  Persia, 
also  made  a  treaty  with  al-Härilh  and  handed 
over  to  him  the  revenues  of  a  district  of  I  lira  on 
condition  that  the  Bakr  ami  the  tribes  allied  to 
them  should  refrain  from  incursions  into  Persia. 
Under  Kubadh’s  successor,  Khusraw  1  (Kisnl) 
Anïïshirwân,  al-Mumihir  TII  succeeded  in  inflic¬ 
ting  a  decisive  defeat  on  al-l.Iärith  whom  Kubâd.h 
in  the  last  years  of  his  reign  had  appointed  king 
of  Hira  in  place  of  al-Mundhir  and  he  was  scar¬ 
cely  able  to  save  himself  and  a  handful  of  faithful 
followers  by  flight.  Al-Mundhir  thereupon  had  more 
than  forty  members  of  the  princely  house  of  the 
Kinda  executed,  then  seized  Ilärilll  himself  whom 
he  likewise  beheaded  (about  529).  The  struggle 
between  the  Bakr  and  the  Taghlib  had  mean¬ 
while  broken  out  again  on  the  flight  of  HâritJi, 
and  when  Shurahbll,  the  leader  of  the  Bakr  fell 
in  a  battle  with  the  Taghlib  under  Salama  at 
Kulah,  a  watering-place  of  the  Tamim  (the  so- 


called  •  first  day  of  Kulab"),  and  the  Himyaritic 
kingdom  under  Hhn  Nuwds  broke  up  about  the 
same  time  and  had  to  yield  to  the  superior  Abys¬ 
sinian  power,  the  Bakr  applied  to  al-Mundhir  lit. 
The  latter  finally  succeeded  in  appeasing  both 
tribes  of  the  Wa  il  and  had  80  goats  given  to 
him  by  each  as  a  pledge  of  peace.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  Basils  War  (about  525). 

The  Taghlib  then  went  into  Mesopotamia  while 
the  Bakr  remained  under  the  I.akhmid  rule  of 
Hira.  We  next  find  them  following  al-Mundhir  III 
to  Syria  in  his  campaign  against  the  QhassSnid 
chief,  al-Haritf)  al-A'rndj  (in  554).  They  showed 
the  same  adherence  to‘Amr  1».  Hind,  the  successor 
of  al-Mundhir,  who  owed  his  great  success  against 
the  (jhassänids  in  Syria  to  them  and  to  the  last 
I.akhmid  chief  aI-Nucm5n  Abu  Kabus.  When  cAdi 
b.  Z aid  intrigued  with  the  Persian  king  Khusraw 
Parwlz  against  the  latter  and  aroused  his  enmity 
towards  him,  because  he  had  imprisoned  and 
executed  the  poet  /aid,  father  of  cAdI,  he  took 
refuge  with  his  family  among  the  ShaibSn.  He 
left  his  treasure  and  armoury  (about  IOOO  shields) 
with  the  Sbaibän  chief  anti  surrendered  to  Khusraw, 
who  threw  him  into  prison  and  put  him  to  a  violent 
death  (according  to  another  account  he  died  of 
plague).  Iyâs  b.  Kabba,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Taiy 
who  was  made  king  in  Hira  in  place  of  al-NVmän 
by  Khusraw,  then  demanded  that  Häni  should 
give  up  the  treasure  and  armoury  of  al-Nu:nian. 
When  he  refused  to  do  so  and  the  Bakr  at  the 
same  time  began  to  make  raids  into ‘Irak,  Khusraw 
sent  an  army  against  them  under  Iyäs.  In  this  army 
were  the  Taghlib  and  Nämir  under  al-NVmSn  b. 
Züra,  the  Iyäd  and  the  Kud.Ta  tribes  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  under  Kliâlid  b.  Ya/Id  al-Bahrani  and  two 
detachments  of  Persian  cavalry,  each  of  1000  men, 
under  Ilâmarz  and  Khanâbarin.  The  Bakr  under 
I  Ian!  were  encamped  at  Him  K.lr.  After  Häni  on 
the  advice  of  Han/ala  b.  Tha 'I aha  of  the  sul>- 
ordinatc  tribe  of  Mdjl  had  divided  al-NVmän’s 
arms  among  the  Bakr,  a  battle  took  place  here, 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  Arab  history,  which 
has  often  been  celebrated  by  poets  (cf.  inter  alia 
A^liUn'iy  xx.  1 39-140).  The  Bakr  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  on  the  Persians;  Khälid,  Khanäbann  and 
Ilâmarz  were  slain,  the  latter  by  al-Hârith  b. 
Shank,  called  Hawfazän,  and  the  whole  army  wa* 
scattered.  According  to  one  account  the  battle  of 
L>ha  Kiir  was  not  fought  till  some  months  after 
the  battle  of  Badr,  according  to  another  and  more 
reliable  story  it  was  fought  soon  after  Muhammad’s 
appearance  as  a  prophet  in  Mecca.  It  may  however 
have  taken  place  some  time  earlier,  somewhere 
between  604  and  610.  According  to  one  legend 
the  Prophet  himself  is  said  to  have  prayed  for  the 
Bakr  during  the  battle,  and  on  hearing  of  their 
success  to  have  said  that  they  owed  the  victory 
to  him.  After  the  battle  of  Jjhîï  Kär  the  Bakr 
appear  to  have  remained  independent  till  their 
adoption  of  Islam. 

Their  chief  battles  with  the  Tamim  must  have 
taken  place  in  this  period.  During  the  dry  season 
the  Bakr  used  to  let  their  cattle  graze  on  the 
lands  of  their  neighbours,  the  Tamim,  and  were 
thereby  tempted  to  make  inroads  into  their  terri¬ 
tory  which  naturally  gave  rise  to  strife  between 
the  two  tribes.  Of  battles  between  the  Bakr  and 
the  Tamim,  there  arc  mentioned  amongst  others,  the 
battles  of  Zuwairain  (Bakr  victors),  al-IIarir  (Bakr 
victors),  Safh,  Sulaib,  al-Sitär  (Tamim  victors),  Saf&r 
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(a!  DbU  Çât,  Tamin  victors),  ßjabala  (fortress  neAr 
W.  Si  tir»),  Kbuwaly  (Bakr  victor*),  Ra9*  ‘Ain 
(Taralm  victors),  J^jiflr  (Bakr  victors),  Salman 
(Bakr  victors),  a1-K1c  and  al-0hajla  (this  was 
the  last  battle  between  them  in  the  I>jShUlya). 

In  the  so-called  year  of  the  deputations,  (9  =  630) 
a  portion  of  the  Bakr  also  sent  a  deputation  to 
Muhammad  and  adopted  Islam,  whereupon  Mu¬ 
hammad  placed  al-Mundhir  b.  SSwî  over  them  and 
the  cAbd  ol-Kais.  On  the  death  of  the  prophet  a 
section  of  the  Bakr  including  the  Kais  b.  1Tiaclaha, 
under  al-Hutam  b.  DubaPa  made  a  raid  into  Katlf, 
seized  a  large  part  of  Bahrain  and  installed  al- 
Gharör,  a  scion  of  the  Lakhmids  (a  son  or  brother 
of  the  last  I^akhmid  chief  al-Nucm3n  Abn  KabOs) 
as  king.  AbQ  Bakr  sent  an  army  from  Medina 
against  them  under  al-cAIl  b.  al-Hadraml  and  the 
latter  defeated  them  at  the  fortress  of  Ijjuwätha, 
supported  by  the  Tamlm  and  those  of  the  Bakr 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  him,  of  whom  may 
be  mentioned  the  JilpibJn  under  al-Muthanna  b. 
Ilirilha;  their  leader  al-Hutam  fell,  al-Gharür  was 
taken  prisoner  and  became  a  convert  to  Islam. 
The  Bakr  likewise  supported  ((  bill  id  b.  Walld 
when  he  advanced  from  Yamtlma  to  Ubulla  (on 
the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  S.  K.  of  cIr3k)  against  the 
Persians.  On  his  arrival  in  Nibfujj,  his  army  of 
about  10,000  warriors,  was  reinforced  by  8000 
Bakr,  who  lived  in  tents  in  Khaflan  (in  northern 
‘Irak),  under  the  above-mentioned  al-Muthanna; 
with  their  help  he  defeated  the  Persians  and  the 
Christian  Arab  tri1>es  allied  with  them,  including 
some  of  the  Bakr  amongst  others,  at  Kft/ima  (two 
days  journey  from  the  later  Basra,  the  so-called 
•Battle  of  Chains*’),  Wal.ulja  (near  the  great  arm 
of  water  connecting  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris) 
and  Ullais  in  the  year  12  (633).  Khfilid,  oh  being 
summoned  to  Syria  by  Aba  Bakr  in  13  (634), 
gave  Mu i)i Anna  command  of  the  troops  in  I  lira. 
He  defeated  the  Persians  near  the  ruins  of  Babylon 
and  saved  the  Muslim  troops  under  Abd  cl'haid, 
who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Persians  at  the 
•Battle  of  the  Bridge'*,  from  utter  annihilation.  In 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Caliph ‘Omar, 
al-Muthanna  died  at  |2hQ  K&r,  after  inflicting 
another  decisive  defeat  on  the  Persians  at  Buwaib 
(a  canal  on  the  Euphrates,  east  of  the  later  Küfa). 
After  his  oeath  the  Persians  sought  in  vain  to 
win  over  the  ühaibän  and  others  of  the  Bakr 
under  al-Mucanna,  brother  of  al-Muthanna. 

As  in  the  earlier  wars  (against  the  Persians) 
we  also  find  Bakr  fighting  against  Bakr  in  the 
•Battle  of  the  Camel"  at  Khuraiba  liefore  Basra 
(36  =  656).  When  cAll  came  to  i>hü  Kftr  in  this 
year,  a  section  of  the  Bakr  sent  him  a  deputation 
and  made  an  alliance  with  him;  another  section 
fought  on  the  side  of  ‘All's  opponents.  They  are 
said  to  have  lost  500  in  this  battle.  During  the 
civil  war  in  Khorîsïn  \n  64  (683)  which  had 
arisen  through  the  insubordination  of  the  Mudarl 
cAbdall3h  b.  KJiâzim,  the  Bakr  of  Khor3s3n  and 
Marw  retreated  to  IIcr3t,  where  many  of  them 
dwelled  and  Aws  b.  Thalaba,  a  man  of  their 
tribe,  was  governor.  ‘Abdallah  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  on  them  here  (8000  of  them  are  said  to 
have  fallen)  and  seized  IIcr3t.  In  the  year  67 
(686)  Khâlid  b.  ‘Abdallah  won  over  the  Bakr  of 
Basra  under  M3lik  b.  Mismac  to  the  side  of  the 
Caliph  ‘Abd  al-Malik.  When  on  the  death  of 
the  Caliph  al-Walld  in  96  (715)  Kutaiba  b. 
Muslim,  the  governor  of  KborSsän  arose  against 


his  successor  Sulaimln,  we  find  about  7000  bakr 
under  Husain  b.  al-Mundhir  on  the  side  of  Sulai- 
m3n.  They  also  remained  on  the  side  of  the 
government  during  the  rebellion  which  Yozld  b. 
al-Muhallab,  the  governor  of  IrSk,  stirred  up  in 
Basra  on  the  death  of  the  Caliph  ‘Omar  II 
(101  =  720)  but  they  were  overcome  by  him.  On 
the  other  hand  we  find  them  during  the  reign 
of  the  second  Caliph  of  the  ‘Abblsids,  AbQ 
ßja‘far  al-MansUr,  fighting  against  Abn  Muslim, 
the  partisan  of  this  dynasty  and  they  were  like¬ 
wise  conquered  by  him.  Their  further  history  is 
connected  with  that  of  Mesopotamia  (Diy3r  Bakr). 

If  ibliography  :  YilkOt,  Mtfdjam  (cd.  Wüsten- 
feld),  i.  143,  149,  271,  472,  508,  921;  ii.  13, 
40,  89,  400,  501,  636—637,  731,  755;  iii.  38, 
95.  97,  HI—122,  199,  415,  686,  736,  803, 

807;  IV,  10 — 12,  17,  129,  298,  299,  880,  970; 
Ilamdänl,  [tjatlra  (cd.  I).  II.  Müller),  p,  123, 
124,  133,  169,  176;  uMIckrl,  Geograf  hisc  het 
Wörterbuch  (cd.  Wilsten  leid),  p.  53,  116,  324, 
7*3.  773,  800;  lfibl.  geograph,  arah .,  (cd.  de 
Gocjc),  i.  20 — 21,  75l;  iii.  Ï  37  and  vii.  285; 
Tabari,  Annales  (ed.  de  Gocjc),  i.  839,  1029 — 
1035,  1961,  2032,  3158,  3179—3180,  3224;  ii. 
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1381,  1906  and  Index  s.  v.;  Ibn  al-Alhlr,  Cltro- 
tticon  (ed.  To*nberg),  i,  384 — 395,  406 — 409 
and  Index  s.  v.;  Mascüdl,  MurtidJ  (cd.  Barbier 
de  Mcynard  et  de  Courtcille),  ii.  257 — 228;  Ibn 
Kutaiba,  Kitab  al-SAFr  wa  'l-Shu'arä*  (cd.  de 
Gocjc),  p.  82,  96,  164 — 166,  342  and  438; 
Aghanl,  iv.  40—44;  xiii.  47;  xiv.  46;  xx. 
13 — 16,  23,  132—140  and  Index  s.  v.;  BclJ- 
tLhori,  FutTth  al-Buldän  (ed.  de  Goejc),  p.  78, 
176,  241,  341,  403;  Abü  'l-FidiJ,  Histories 
anteislamiea  (cd.  Fleischer),  p.  84;  Ilm  Du  raid, 
Kitab  al-I$Jitikak  (cd.  Wüstcnfcld),  p.  202  and 
204 — 205;  Wüsten fcld,  Genealogische  Tabellen 
der  arabischen  Stämme  und  Familien  (Göttingen, 
1852),  2.  Part:  1 smaiti  tische  Stämme ,  Tafel  A; 
the  same,  Register  zu  den  genealogischen  Ta - 
bellen  (Güttingen,  1853),  p.  110,  113,  268— 
269  and  307;  Sprenger,  Die  alte  Geographie 
Arabiens  (Bern,  1875),  p.  119  and  130;  Ritter, 
Erdkunde ,  xii.  37,  104 — 105;  Blau,  Arabien 
in  sechsten  Jahrhundert ',  eine  ethnographische 
Skizze  in  the  Zeitsehr .  der  Deutschen  Morgenl \ 
Ges .,  xxiii.  579 — 582;  A.  Müller,  Der  Islam 
im  Morgen -  und  Abendland  (Berlin,  1885),  i. 
3—5,  18—29,  i8l,  «26—241,  310—3*7,  377, 
390,  411,  436—437  and  460;  Caussin  de  Per¬ 
ceval,  Essai  sur  l'histoire  des  Arabes  avant 
F  islamisme  (Paris,  1847 — 1848),  i.  II 6,  1 90 — 
191;  ii.  164—185,  270,  271—302,  364,  57*— 
572,  604—605;  iii.  347,  380,  382—384, 
401 — 402,  438,  469 — 470  and  Index  s.  v.; 
Muir,  The  life  of  Mahomet  (London,  1858),  i. 
182,  220 — 223  and  227;  do.,  Annals  of  the 
early  Caliphate  (Londcn,  lS£>),  p.  38,  47— 
50,  67—68,  72—76,  1 12—  1 13,  129— 140,  159, 
359 — 360;  Jacob,  Altarabisches  Beduinenleben 
(2.  cd.,  Berlin,.  1897),  p.  32;  Van  Berchcm- 
Strzygowski,  Amida ,  Matériaux  pour  l'épi  gra¬ 
phie  et  F  histoire  Musulmanes  du  Di  rar  Jfekr 
(Paris  and  Heidelberg,  1910),  p.  7 — 42,  74 — *°4, 
110— 116.  (T.  Schleifer.) 

at.-BAKRI,  ‘Abd  AllAh  b.  ‘Abu  al-‘A/.Iz  b. 
Muhammad  11.  Aiyüb  b.  cAmr  Abü  ‘Ubaid,  the 
oldest  Hispano-Arab  geographer,  whose 
works  have  survived  to  us,  flourished  in  the  second 
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half  of  the  v*h  =  xi1*1  century.  His  family,  belonging 
to  the  great  tribe  of  Bakr,  took  a  prominent  place 
among  the  Arab  families  of  the  West  of  Muslim 
Spain.  Muhammad  b.  Aiyüb,  Kädf  of  Nichla,  the 
grandfather  of  our  al-Bakri,  was  governor  of  Saltes 
and  Huelva  in  the  Caliphate  of  the  Omaiyad 
Hish3m  al-Mu5aiyid.  On  the  fall  of  this  dynasty 
and  during  the  socalled  fawadf  period  of  anarchy 
which  followed,  he  tried  like  so  many  others  to 
turn  his  governorship  into  an  independent  princi¬ 
pality  and  was  successful.  On  his  death  his  son 
‘Abd  al-cAzïz  however,  was  unable  to  make  effec¬ 
tive  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  al-Mu'tadid  the 
Kmir  of  Seville,  who  was  attempting  to  bring  all 
Muslim  Spain  under  his  sway.  Forced  to  surrender 
his  territory,  cAbd  al-'Aziz  fled  secretly  from  Saltes 
with  his  treasures  and  his  son,  our  author.  He 
went  to  Cordova.  This  town,  at  that  time  inde¬ 
pendent,  which  was  ruled  as  an  oligarchy  under 
the  family  of  the  Band  Jjjahwar,  was  the  place 
of  refuge  for  all  the  princes  who  had  to  escape 
the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  mighty  lord  of 
Seville. 

In  Cordova  al-Bakri  completed  his  education 
tion  under  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  the  year  456  (1064), 
he  entered  the  service  of  Muhammad  b.  Macn, 
Emir  of  Almcria,  who  received  him  kindly  andi 
afterwards  made  him  one  of  his  intimate  friends. 
Here  al-Bakri  again  attended  the  lectures  of  cele¬ 
brated  men  like  AbO  Marwän  I>.  Haiyän.  In  478 
(1085-10S6)  al-Bakri  as  the  ambassador  of  the 
Emir  of  Almcria  attended  the  embarkation  of 
al-Mu'tamid  b.  al-Muctadid,  who  was  going  to 
Morocco  to  seek  the  help  of  the  Almornvid  Yusuf 
b.  Tashfin  against  the  Christians  in  Castile. 

After  the  Almoravid  conquest  al-Bakri  seems  to 
have  returned  to  Cordova;  at  any  rate  he  died 
there  at  an  advanced  âge  in  Shawwäl  487  (Octobcr- 
Novcmber  1094)  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  Umm  Salama.  Al-Bakri  had  the  reputation  of 
a  man  who  was  not  ashamed  to  combine  the  love 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape  with  that  of  poetry  and 
letters. 

His  poems  were  appreciated  but  it  was  his 
works  in  the  domain  of  philology  and  belles  lettres 
which  were  especially  prized;  and  it  is  to  these 
that  he  owes  his  reputation. 

The  Muslim  authors  mention  the  following 
works:  l.  Kitâb  fi  o' lâm  nubmvwat  nabiyimi 
JMuhamfnad,  a  work  on  the  proofs  of  the  divine 
mission  of  the  Prophet;  2.  Shifâ*  calil aKarabiyât, 
on  the  incorrectness  of  certain  expressions  current 
in  the  Arabic  of  his  time;  3.  a  commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  of  Abu  cUbaid  al-Kâsim  b. 
Saliâm  entitled  al-amthâl  al-sa*irat  ;  4.  Kit  ab  al- 
laîili  c ala  kitâb  al-amäli ,  a  commentary  on  A  bn 
cAlï  al-Kàlï  al-Baghdâdï’s  Kitâb  al-amâli  (unique 
MS.  in  Tübingen);  5.  Kitâb  m  K  (IJ am  ma  ysta 
tjjam  ;  6.  Kitâb  al-masâlik  wa  ’ l-mamâilik . 

The  first  mentioned  work  was  probably  written 
to  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  heresy  and 
religious  indifference,  which  was  so  often  brought 
against  scholars  in  the  early  Almoravid  period, 
an  accusation,  which  at  that  time  threatened  such 
disastrous  consequences.  The  three  next  works 
are  philological  treatises  or  commentaries.  The 
Mtidjam  is  a  work  on  ancient  geography,  a  sort 
of  lexicon  of  place-names  of  uncertain  ortho¬ 
graphy,  names  which  are  found  in  the  liaditJi , 
the  ancient  historical  works  and  the  pre-Islâmic 


Arabic  poems.  The  most  of  these  names  refer  to 
Arabia;  other  districts  are  only  touched  on  occa¬ 
sionally.  The  work  has  been  edited  by  Wtlstenfeld 
(Gottingen — Paris,  2  Vols,  1876-1877).  It  is  however 
on  the  Kitâb  al-masâlik  wa  '  l-mamalik  that  al- 
Bakri’s  reputation  is  chiefly  l>ascd.  The  work  has 
not  survived  in  its  entirety.  This  geography,  which 
like  most  geographical  works  of  the  middle  ages 
is  written  in  the  form  of  an  itinerary,  is  in  part 
a  compilation  from  important  older  works  now 
lost.  The  author,  however,  also  gives  information 
which  is  the  result  of  his  own  investigations.  The 
book  originally  comprised  several  volumes  and 
besides  the  account  of  the  world  as  known  to  the 
Muslims  of  the  v,h  century,  contained  separate 
valuable  historical  and  ethnographical  essays,  loiter 
authors  have  drawn  on  it  very  largely.  There  have 
survived  to  us  the  accounts  of  North  Africa,  the 
description  of  Egypt  (not  equal  to  al-Makrizi*s 
notices  of  'Irak  and  Transoxania),  and  a  few  pages 
on  Spain.  The  part  dealing  with  Africa  was  edited 
by  dc  Slanc  in  1857  and  translated  in  1858.  An 
improved  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1857  appeared 
in  Algiers  in  1910  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Gouvernement  General  de  l’Algérie.  Fragments 
treating  of  the  Russians  and  Slavs  have  been 
published  and  translated  by  Kunik  and  von  Rosen 
(fzr'i'sfija  af-Vekri  i  drugieh  awtorof  0  Kusi  1 
Sian  ja  nach,  St.  Petersburg,  1878). 

Ii  ibli ogr  a p  h y  :  Ihn  Bashkuwal,  a  l- Si  la  (cd. 
Codera,  Madrid,  1S83),  ii.  282,  N11.  628;  al- 
Suyïitl,  Vughyat  al-M’uiat  (Cairo,  1326),  p.  2S5; 
nl-Makkari,  Anal«- ta  (Beiden,  1858),  ii.  124  et 
scq.\  Hädjijji  Khalifa  (ed.  Flügel),  i.  435;  vi.  53; 
v.  510,  625,  630;  dc  Slanc,  Introduction  to  his 
edition  of  the  Description  de  C  Afrique  Septen¬ 
trionale  by  Abu  T’haid  al-Bakri  (Algiers,  1857); 
Dozy,  Corrections  sur  les  texles  du  Day  à  no 
'l-Mogrib  (Beiden,  1883),  p.  1 1 8 — 123;  Pons 
Boigues,  Ensayo  bio-bibtiogrâfeo  (Madrid,  1898), 
p.  160;  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  der  arab.  Litt . 
(Weimar,  189S),  i.  476.  (A.  Cour.) 

at.-BAKRÏ,  Muhammad  iun  ‘Aiîd  ai.-Rahmâ.n 
AL-SlDLdKÏ  Al.-SjJAKli  AI.-A&l]CAKl  AllU  ’L-MaKÄ- 
rim  Shams  ai.- Dlv,  Arab  poet  and  mystic, 
born  898  (1492)  lived  a  year  alternately  in  Cairo 
and  a  year  in  Mecca,  and  died  in  952  (1545). 
Besides  his  Diwan  (Bibi.  Nationale,  Catalogue  des 
mss.  ar.  by  de  Slanc,  Nu.  3229 — 3233;  inscriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Arabie ,  Vers,  am!  Turk.  Mss . 
in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College ,  Cambridge, 
1S70,  N°.  55 — 7),  a  collection  of  mystical  poems 
entitled  Tardjuniân  al-Asrär  (Völlers,  Katalog 
der  islam,  ttsw.  Ildss .  der  Univers i tat sb ibli oth.  zu 
Leipzigs  N°.  573;  Dcrenbourg,  Les  mss.  ar .  </<f 
VVscurial ,  N°.  439),  and  several  small  Sufi  trea¬ 
tises  (of  which  the  MS.  Gotha  N°.  865  contains 
a  collection)  he  composed  a  romantic  history  of 
the  conquest  of  Mecca  in  verse,  called  al-Durra 
al-Mitkallala  ft  fath  Mekka  al-tnubadfdjala , 
(Cairo  127s  (1S61),  1282  (1865),  1293  (1876), 
1297  (1879),  1300  (18S2),  1301,  1303,  1304);  as 
well  as  a  work  the  contents  of  which  arc  real 
history  entitled  phakhirat  aKl’lum  wa  NaCnljat 
a  l- Vu  hum  (Pcrtsch,  Die  ar.  Ildss.  tu  Gotha, 

N«.  1578). 

V ibliograp hyi  cAlï  RashS  MuhSrak,  al- 
Khitat  al-Pjadlda  (Bülak,  1306),  tii.  1 27;  Wüs¬ 
tenfeld  ,  Die  Geschichtschreiber  der  Araber, 
N°.  520;  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  d.  ar.  Lit.,  ii. 
334,  382.  (C.  Bkockklmann.) 
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ai^BAKRÏ,  Muijahmad  b.  Muhammad  is.  Abi 
VSurUr  Shams  al-DIn  al-ÇiddIçI  al-MisrI  AbU 
'AbimllAii,  Arab  hit  tori  an,  bora  1005  (1596)? 
in  Cairo  and  died  there  about  1060  (1650).  He 
wrote  I.)  a  history  of  the  Conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Osmanli  Surfin  Selim  I  and  of  the  Begier« 
begs  down  to  the  year  1038  (1625)  or  1045 
(1634)  (cf.  Flügel,  Die  ar.,  pers.  und  türk .  Hdss. 
der  HofbiHioth.  tu  Wien ,  N°.  925-926  and  Mehren, 
Codd.  ar .  bibl.  reg .  Hafniensis ,  N°.  158)  entitled 
al-Tuhfa  at*  D ah) y  a  fl  Tamalluk  Al  c Otfimän  al* 
Diyär  al*Mifrlya  ;  a.)  a  history  of  Egypt  from  the 
beginning  to  1035  (1625)  entitled  al*Rawda  a l* 
/.ah) y  a  fl  wit  lût  Mifr  wal-Kâhira  al*Mtici:z1ya 
(Pcrtsch,  Die  ar,  Hdss.  der  hert .  Bibliothek 
tu  Gotha ,  N°.  1638),  till  1041  (1631)  (Di/d, 
Dodleianae  codd,  mss,  orient,  Catalogus ,  i.  N°.  832) 
till  1061  (1651)  ( Bibl .  apostol,  Vatieanae  cod, 
mss,  cat .,  i.  N°.  1 29).  A  synopsis  of  this  work 
in  20  chapters  to  the  year  1053  (1645)  *s  called 
al*Kawïikib  al-Sa  ira  fl  AkJibâr  Mi  fr  wal*Kâhira 
(Aumcr,  Die  arab,  und  fers,  Hdss.  der  Hof*  und 
Staatsbibi,  in  München ,  N°.  398),  to  1060  (1650) 
(Catalogus  codd.  mss.  qui  in  Mus.  Drift,  asserv. 
pars  ii.  N®.  324),  to  1063  (1653)  (Dibl.  Nationale 
Depart .  des  mss.  Cat.  des  mss.  arabes  par  de  Slane, 
N9.  1852;  a  fragment  Gotha  N®.  1646,  cf.  de 
Sacy,  Not.  et  Extraits ,  i.  165).  On  an  anonymous 
continuation  to  the  year  1168  (1754)  cf.  Aumer 
op.  cit.,  N9.  399  (cf.  J.  Marcel,  llist.  de  C  Egypte , 
p.  xxv.);  3.)  an  abstract  of  MajfrlzFs  Khi(a{  called 
Ka(f  a  1-As.hU  r  ( Catalogus  codd.  arab.  bibl.  A  trade* 
miae  Lugduno  Datavae  ed.  ii.  auct.  M.  J.  de  Gocjc 
et  Th.  \V.  Juynboll,  ii.  N®.  974,  Bibl.  Nationale, 
N§.  1765-1766,  V.  Rosen,  Notices  sommaires  des 
mss.  ar.  du  Musée  Asiatique  de  St.  Pétersbourg, 
L  N9.  237)  cf.  C.  Vollcrs,  Note  sur  un  ms.  ar. 
ubrh'ic  tie  Makrizi  in  Dull.  Soc.  Khéd.  géogr ., 
iii.  série,  N9.  2,  p.  131 — 139;  4.  a  Süfi  work,  the 
Durar  at*MalülJ  al*  Dj ally  a  (y.  NQri  cOtlimânIye, 

N9.  2378). 

D i bliography :  WUstcnfcld,  Die  Geschieht - 

Schreiber  der  Araber ,  N®.  565;  Bmckclmann, 

G  esc  h.  der  ar.  Lit .,  ii.  297. 

(C.  Brockf.lmann.) 

AL'BAKRl,  MusfAFÄ  n.  Kamäl  al-DIn  n.  cAi.I 
al-SiduIçI  al-HanafI  al-KijalwatI  Muh vi  V 
DIn,  Arab  author  and  mystic,  born  in  Dhu 
1-Ka'da  1099  (Sept.  1688)  at  Damascus,  being 
left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  wax  brought  up 
by  his  uncle  and  entered  the  Darvish  order  of  the 
Khalwatlya.  In  the  year  1122  (1710)  he  made  his 
first  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem;  there  he  wrote 
his  prayer-book  al*Eath  at*Kudsl  and  procured 
a  certificate  from  rAII  Karabajj)  of  Adrianople, 
that  it  was  not  a  bitPa,  as  one  of  his  opponents 
had  said  to  read  this  book  aloud  at  the  end  of 
the  night.  lie  returned  in  ShacbSn  of  the  same 
year  (October  1710)  to  Damascus,  but  repeated 
this  pilgrimage  more  frequently  in  succeeding 
years  and  made  the  acquaintance  in  Jerusalem  of 
the  vizier  Kägh'ib  Pasha,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  a  journey  to  Cairo.  Under  the  protection  of 
this  patron  he  set  out  from  Jerusalem  early  in 
I f 35  (Oct.  1422)  to  Stambul  and  reached  it  on 
the  1 7,f»  &hafbän  (24th  May  1423).  Four  years  later 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem.  After  making  the  pilgri¬ 
mage  to  Mecca  in  1148  (1735)  which  he  had 
planned  as  early  as  1129  (1717)  but  had  given 
op  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  his  uncle,  he 
went  to  Stambul  for  the  second  time  in  1148 


(*735)«.  Fro™  there  he  returned  by  ship,  via 
Alexandria  and  Cairo.  In  the  following  year  in 
connection  with  a  second  pilgrimage  he  went  to 
Diyär  Bakr  where  he  stayed  8  months.  After 
spending  other  11  months  in  Nfibulus,  he  again 
returned  to  Jerusalem  in  Shaww&l  1152  (Jan. 
1740).  He  died  in  1162  (1749)  in  Cairo  when 
about  to  set  out  on  his  third  pilgrimage.  His 
numerous  mystic  treatises,  prayers  and  poems 
which  are  given  by  Brockelmann  (see  infra,  cf.  also 
at- Hi  ha  m  al-Hahlya  wal-Mawarid  al-Bahiya ,  see 
Vollcrs,  Katalog  der  islam,  usw.  Hdds.  der  Uni * 
versitätsbibliothek  tu  Leipzig  N9.  850  ii.,  and  al* 
W a f)ya  al-Djallla  lil*Sülikln  farlhat  al*Khahua * 
tlya ,  ibd.  iv.;  E.  Litlmann,  A  List  of  Arabic  Mss. 
in  Princeton  University  Library ,  N®.  351  b.)  are 
still  all  unprinted  except  a  Mafjmï?  Çalawât  way 
AwrUd  (Cairo,  1308).  He  also  wrote  an  account 
of  his  first  journey  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem 
in  1122  (1710)  entitled  al*Khumra  al*Hasiya  fi 
'l~ A' i/i la  al*Kudslya  (Ahlwardt,  Verzeichnis  der  Hdss. 
tu  Berlin ,  N®.  6149).  A  journey  to  Damascus  and 
his  stay  there  was  described  in  his  al*Mudâma  at* 
Sha'miya  fi  'l-MakU/na  at-Sha>miya  (ibd.  6148). 

Bibliography :  al-Murädl,  Silk  al* Durar fl 
A'yan  al*Karn  al-Phanl  c Ashar  (Kairo,  1291 — 
1301),  iv.  190 — 200;  al-l>jabartl,  c Adjvdib  al* 
AlhJir  fi  '1-TarTujjim  wal*Akhbür,  (Büläk,  1 297), 
i.  125-126;  ‘All  Bfts]]5  MubSrak,  al*E£i(a( 
al-Djadhla  (Balfik,  1306),  iii.  129;  Brockcl- 
mann,  Gesch.  d.  ar.  Litt .,  ii.  348. 

(C.  Brockelmann.) 

BAKRlYA  (BekrIya),  an  order  of  Dar¬ 
vish  es,  which  according  to  d'Olisson  took  its 
name  from  Ptr  Abu  Waßrt,  who  died  in  Aleppo 
in  902  (1496)  or  909  (1503-1804).  According  to 
Rinn,  Marabouts  et  Khouan ,  p.  27 1,  they  are  a 
branch  of  the  Shadbihya  [q.  v.].  —  Bakrïya  is 
however  also  the  common  name  of  those  who 
claim  descent  from  the  first  Caliph  Aba  Bakr. 
The  head  of  this  family,  the  Shaikh  al-Bakri,  is  at 
the  head  of  all  the  dervish  orders  in  Egypt  and 
also  bears  the  title  Nakib  al*A$]iraf.  On  Bakrlya 
in  this  sense  cf.  Revue  du  Monde  Musulman ,  iv. 
241  et  seq. 

ba#t,  the  Nubian  tribute.  BaVt,  probably 
an  ancient  Egyptian  word  meaning  slave,  appears 
in  Arabic  literature  as  the  technical  term  for  the 
tribute  which  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Nubia 
had  to  deliver  to  the  Egyptian  governor  for 
the  Caliphs  by  a  treaty  of  Ramadan  31  (April — 
May  652).  This  tribute  at  first  consisted  of 
360  slaves,  a  number  and  form  of  payment, 
which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  levies  of 
tribute  in  ancient  Isläm.  In  addition  there  were 
40  slaves  for  the  intermediary  officials  and  other 
presents,  especially  rare  animals  like  elephants, 
giraffes  and  leopards,  which  at  that  period  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  glory  of  a  court.  In  later  times  Ibn 
Taghrlbirdl  (Annales,  i.  725)  notes  the  delivery 
of  500  slaves.  These  Nubian  payments  were  not 
really  tribute,  as  the  Muslims  had  to  give  in  return 
1000  artabs  of  wheat,  as  many  of  barley,  icoo 
vessels  of  wine,  two  fine  horses,  100  robes  and 
a  number  of  very  valuable  articles  of  clothing, 
quite  apart  from  the  presents  which  had  to  be 
given  to  the  Nubian  envoys  in  addition.  The 
Bak;  was  therefore  really  a  primitive  form  of 
political  exchange;  indeed  on  one  occasion  un¬ 
der  the  Caliph  Mu'tasim  it  was  noticed  that 
the  presents  of  the  Muslims  were  more  valuable 
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than  the  Nubian  •tribute”.  Down  to  the. time  of 
the  Ffttimids  the  Bakf  appears  to  have  1»ecn  re¬ 
gularly  delivered.  With  the  decline  of  Nubia  and 
the  Muhammadan  occupation  of  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Nile,  the  Bakt  ceased,  though  we  have  no 
particulars  on  this  point. 

Bibliography :  MakrtzT,  KJtifaf ,  i.  199  ft 
seq.\  HclfrJLhorf,  Eu/üh  (cd.  de  Goeje),  227; 
Quatrcmyrc,  Mémoires  sur  P  Egypte^  ii.  42  ft 
seç.\  C.  H.  Becker,  Papyrusstudien  in  Zeitschr. 
für  Assyriol.y  xxii.  1 4 1  et  seq . 

(C.  II.  Becker.) 

BÄKÜ,  in  the  Arab  geographers  Bakuii, 
BAkCii  and  BAkCya,  a  town  with  the  finest  har¬ 
bour  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
explanation  of  the  name,  which  is  nowadays  ac¬ 
cepted  in  Bäkil  itself  and  is  probably  due  to  a  po¬ 
pular  etymology  (BadkQba  “a  place  where  the  wind 
strikes”)  appears  to  have  arisen*  at  a  very  late 
period  and  the  same  applies  to  the  story  of  the 
founding  of  the  town  by  Khusraw  Anushirwiln. 
The  assumption,  that  the  naphtha  wells  of  Bäkö 
with  their  “eternal  fire”  played  an  important 
part  in  the  fire-worship  of  Persia,  likewise  rests 
on  no  historical  foundations;  fire-worship  was  not 
brought  here  till  the  xviii * *•  century  by  Indians  and 
Indian  Parsees.  The  naphtha  springs  arc  first  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Arab  geographers,  most  thoroughly 
by  Mas'ûdl  (Muriï(t/\  ii.  25  et  seq.)  and  Yakut 
(s.  v.  Bâküya).  There  were  two  large  springs,  one 
of  which  yielded  yellow  or  white  naphtha  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Mascadl,  the  only  spring  of  this  kind 
known  to  him  in  the  whole  world)  and  the 
other  black  or  green;  each  of  the  two  springs 
yielded  1000  dirhems  a  day;  in  the  ixlh  (xv“') 
century  Bïkuwl  estimates  the  amount  of  black 
naphtha  obtained  daily  at  200  mule-loads.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Darband  Nîima ,  (cd.  Kazcm-Beg, 
p.  136  et  seq.)  the  naphtha  springs  and  the  salt- 
deposits  of  Baku  formed  a  Wal^f  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Darband.  At  a  later  period,  as  an 
inscription  of  the  year  1003  (1594-1595)  shows, 
they  were  assigned  to  the  Saiyids  as  Wakf;  BfikQ 
is  first  mentioned  as  a  harbour  (funia)  by  Mu- 
VaddasI  (ed.  de  Gocje,  p.  376,  6),  but  at  that  time 
the  town  in  spite  of  its  having  much  the  better 
harbour  was  of  no  importance  in  comparison 
with  Darband,  at  that  time  the  second  largest  town 
in  Caucasia.  We  have  practically  no  information 
on  the  history  of  the  town;  it  is  not  once  men¬ 
tioned  by  Tabari  nor  by  Ibn  al-Athlr*  The  Rus¬ 
sians  are  said  to  have  advanced  as  far  as  the 
naphtha  springs  about  301  (913-914).  At  a  later 
period  Baku  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
SMrwfln  Shäh  and  is  mentioned  in  the  vi*h  (xii“*) 
century  as  the  residence  of  this  prince.  The 
Shlrwän  Shahs  lived  more  frequently  then  and 
later  at  Shamakhl.  The  ancient  chief  mosque  of 
Bäkü  was,  according  to  an  inscription,  built  in 
471  (1078-1079). 

During  the  Mongol  period  and  afterwards  Baku 
appears  to  have  attained  greater  importance  as  a 
harbour;  after  this  period  the  Caspian  Sea  is 
frequently  called  “Sea  of  ßakü”.  The  authorities 
for  this  period  also  give  us  but  scanty  information 
concerning  the  town  ;  Hamd  Allah  Kazwini  in 
the  viii«l>  (xiv‘h)  century  gives  rather  more  than  the 
other  authorities  and  most  information  is  given 
by  cAbd  al-Rashld  al-BakuwI  in  the  ix 1,1  (xv*1') 
century.  According  to  Ilamd  Allah  Kazwini  there 
was  at  this  period  still  only  a  village  at  Bäkö 


with  a  fort  lying  high  above  it;  there  lived  a 
“Head  of  the  Priests”  (buzurgd  kaihllh^n)  called 
Mar-IJSillhiya  (Agathias  ?).  Bakuwl  speaks  of  two 
fortresses,  one  high-lying,  which  in  his  time  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  other  on  the 
sea-shore;  the  latter  was  considered  unusually 
strong  and  could  not  be  taken  even  by  the  Mon¬ 
gols.  The  surface  of  the  sea  was  then  much  higher 
than  before  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  town  had 
been  submerged.  The  district  immediately  surrounding 
the  town  was  then  as  now  a  dreary  desert;  the 
gardens  of  its  inhabitants  were  at  a  considerable 
distance;  everything  necessary  to  maintain  life  was 
brought  from  Shirwan  and  Miighän.  Besides  naphtha 
and  salt,  silk  was  also  produced.  To  the  ix*1'  (xv1*1) 
century  belongs  the  palace  of  the  Shlrwin  Shah, 
as  well  as  the  two  tombs  (inscription  of  the  year 
869  =  1464-1465)  lying  near  the  palace.  The  palace 
is  now  used  as  a  regimental  depot  and  is  in  an 
utterly  neglected  state.  In  190 1  an  ancient  cemetery 
with  an  epitaph  of  Radjah  818  (September— Oc¬ 
tober  1415)  and  obier  (from  the  forms  of  the 
letters)  undated  tombstones  were  found  by  accident. 

In  906  (1500- 1 501)  Baku  was  besieged  and  cap¬ 
tured  by  Shah  Isma  il,  the  founder  of  the  modern 
Persian  kingdom,  and  the  treasures  of  the  Shirwän 
Shäh  carried  ofT.  In  1583  the  town  had  to  sur¬ 
render  to  the.  Turks  under  ‘OQjmAn  Pasha,  and 
remained  under  Turkish  rule  till  1606.  When  Persian 
rule  was  again  restored,  Shäh  cAbbäs  I  had  the 
town  walls  repaired,  as  an  inscription  of  the  year 
1017  (1608-1609)  proves.  In  July  1723  Bäkü  sur¬ 
rendered,  after  a  brief  resistance,  to  the  Russian 
General  Matjuschkin,  but  was  given  back  to  the 
Persians  in  1735.  After  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah 
(1747)  the  princes  of  Bäkü  became  practically  inde¬ 
pendent.  During  the  fights  for  Caucasia  between 
Russia  and  Persia  in  the  latter  years  of  the  xviii  *h 
and  early  years  of  the  xix“1  century,  Husain  Kull 
Khan,  the  prince  of  BakQ  allied  himself  sometimes 
with  one  and  sometimes  with  the  other.  On  the 
S/-20  February  1S06  the  keys  of  the  town  were 
to  have  been  given  up  to  the  Russian  General 
Prince  Tzitzianow,  but  the  General  was  treache¬ 
rously  murdered  at  his  interview  with  the  Khan 
and  his  head  sent  to  Tabriz.  When  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  General  Bulgakow  advanced 
against  BakQ,  the  Khan  lied  to  Persia  and  the 
town  surrendered  without  resistance  on  the  */u 
October  and  was  finally  incorporated  in  the  Russian 
Empire. 

The  management  of  the  naphtha-springs  was  a 
monopoly  of  the  last  rulers  of  Baku,  who  obtained 
a  revenue  of  40,000  roubles  annually  from  it, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  Traveller  Gmclin. 
Under  Russian  rule  the  springs  were  proclaimed 
Crown  property;  it  was  not  till  1872  that  the 
trade  was  thrown  open  and  springs  sold  by  public 
auction.  Since  that  time  the  trade  and  thereby 
the  town  has  received  a  great  inq>etus,  especially 
since  Bäkü  has  been  connected  by  railway  with 
Batum  on  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  with  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Russia.  In  Ritter’s  G eograph i sch-statisti- 
sehes  Lexicon  (5“*  edition  1864)  Bäkü  is  described 
as  a  town  with  only  10,600  inhabitants;  even  in 
1888  in  the  guide  officially  published  in  that 
year  the  number  is  given  as  only  45,679;  now 
Bäkü  is  an  up-to-date  modem  city  with  over 
100,000  inhabitants. 

B  ibli ograp  hy  :  G.  lc  Strange,  The  Ijsnds  of 

the  Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1 905),  p.  1 80 
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et  iff.  ;  E.  Weldcnbaum,  Putevoditelpo  Kawkatu 
(Tiflis,  1888),  p.  342  et  seq.  On  the  advance  of  the 
Kassians,  cf.  Mas'üdl,  MurÜfj  al-rjhahab  (Paris¬ 
edition),  ii.  20  et  seq.  \  Ch.  Schcfer,  St  asset  Nameh 
(Supplément  p.  223)  gives  the  text  of  Haind  Allait 
Kazwinf.  There  is  a  translation  of  the  text  of 
Bäkuwl  in  Notices  et  Extraits -,  ii.  509  et  seq . 
On  the  ancient  cemetery:  W.  Parthold  in  the 
Jzvjestija  http ,  Archcolileskoj  komntissii ,  vyp. 
xvi.  St.  Petersburg  1905,  p.  1 1 6  et  seq,  (with 
illustrations).  On  events  since  the  xii*1' century  : 
11.  Dom,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  tier  kaukasi¬ 
schen  Lander  und  Volker  nach  morgen  kindischen 
Quellen ,  i.  p.  66  et  seq,\  ii.  p.  49  et  seq „  94, 
109  et  seq.9,  J.  v.  Hammer,  Geschichte  des  Os  ma¬ 
nischen  A’ eich  es,  aml  edition,  ii.  500. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

BA'KUbA  (also  DAcAKrnX)  a  town  in  clrSk* 
According  to  Y&ktU  a  station  on  the  ancient  caravan 
route  from  the  Ilaby Ionian  plains  to  the  Iranian 
highlands  (the  Khoräsän  road  of  the  Arab  geogra¬ 
phers)  10  parasangs  =  about  40  miles  cast  (to  !>c 
more  accurate  northeast)  of  Baghdad  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Diyftlft  whose  course,  from  here  to  lijisr 
Kahrawân,  as  is  clear  from  ibn  Sernpion’s  account, 
formed  that  part  of  the  great  Kâtül-NahrawSn- 
Canal,  which  was  called  l'amarra;  cf.  on  this  point 
Streck,  Jut  by  Ion,  n,  den  Arab,  Geogr.,  I.  37.  The 
place  still  exists;  location:  30*4$'  n.  I.at.,  44°  40' 
c.  L.  ((Jr.).  It  is  a  pleasant  palm  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert,  watered  by  numerous  small 
canals;  the  excellent  dates  and  citrons,  which  grow 
here,  had  become  proverbial  even  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  town,  famous  for  its  pleasant  climate, 
»»  of  some  importance  on  account  of  the  traffic 
which  passes  through  it,  and  has  some  not  incon¬ 
siderable  bazaars.  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants;  Clément  (sec  Reclus  op,  cit.) 
put  the  numl>cr  at  3000  in  1866;  Cuinct’s  estimate 
of  2000  is  accepted  as  the  most  reliable  by  Supan 
in  J'etermann  s  Mitteil.,  Krganz.-I  left,  N®.  135 
(1901),  p.  22.  Aubin's  estimate  (6000)  is  obviously 
too  high.  According  to  the  latter  the  inhabitants 
arc  all  Arabs,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  Jew's  and  I.urs.  Fleischer  (in  Juynboll, 
Af a  rashly  iv.  350)  rightly  interprets  the  Aramaic 
name  of  this  place  as  a  contraction  from  Bayackübä 
=  *•  c*  Jaco^’s  housa 
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tenfeld),  i.  472,  672;  Abu  ’1-Fida’,  Géographie 
(ed.  Kcinaud  et  G.  de  Slane),  p.  294  ;  do., 
Annal,  tnoslcnt,  (ed.  Kciskc- Adler),  iv.  690; 
Ka^htd  al-Dln,  Hist,  d.  Mongols  (ed.  Quatre- 
mirc),  p.  278  et  scq.  ;  Weil,  Gesclt,  d,  Chatif,  iii. 
390;  le  Strange  in  the  Journ.  of  the  Boy.  Asiat, 
Soc,,  1895,  P*  *68;  Kitter,  Erdkunde ,  ix.  498; 
Reclus,  Nottv,  géogr,  unir.,  ix.  437,  439;  Kie¬ 
pert,  Zcitschr.  f.  Erdk.,  1883,  p.  18;  V.  Cuinct, 
Le*  Turquie  d'Asie,  iii.  1 19  ;  C.  Huart,  JJ  ist, 
de  Baghdad ,  (1902),  p.  2,  53;  [Rousseau], 
Dcscript,  du  l'achalik  de  Bagdad,  p.  80;  Czer- 
nik  in  /'Hermann's  Geogr,  Mitteil,,  Krg.-I  left 
44i  P-  34*  Kinder,  Au  Kurdistan ,  en  Mcsopot. 
et  en  l'erse  (Paris,  1887),  p.  319  et  seq\  llerzfcld 
ln  J'et ermann' s  Geogr,  Mit  teil,,  1907,  p.  50; 
E.  Aubin,  La  Perse  d'aujourd'hui  (1908),  p. 
35j  et  scq,  (M.  Streck.) 

BAKUSAYA,  a  place  and  administrative 
district  in  'Irftjf:;  with  KftdarftyS  [q.  v.]  and 
the  three  districts  of  the  great  NahrawSn-Canal, 


it  formed  the  East  Tigris  circle  {as (Un)  of  BSzIyftn 
Khusraw;  cf.  Streck,  Babylonien  naeh  d,  Arab . 
Geogr ^  i.  15.  Like  BfldarSyS,  in  conjunction  with 
which  it  is  usually  mentioned  by  the  Arab  geo¬ 
graphers,  BffkusSyS  still  exists  under  the  name 
Kaksaieh  (IlaksS)  southeast  of  BedrS  (=  BädarSyS) 
below  46*  25'  e.  L.  (Greenw.),  quite  near  the 
Persian  frontier;  see  e.  g.  Stielcr’s  Handatlas,  sheet 
;  59  (l9*o).  In  KusSyä  is  concealed  the  name 

of  a  people  as  G.  Hoffmann  has  suggested  and  it 
=  Syr.  Kuss5yü;  Bäkusäyä  therefore  as  house  of 
the  KussSyc,  the  KoToatot,  and  the  KaSsu  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  situation  of  Rakus5y3, 
close  to  Zagros  the  land  of  the  ancient  Kossaioi, 
agrees  perfectly  with  this  explanation. 

Bibliography9,  BibL  geogr,  arab,  (ed.  de 
Gocje),  passim;  Yfiküt,  MtPjjam  (cd.  Wüsten¬ 
feld),  i.  477»  G.  Hoffmann,  Auszüge  aus  syri¬ 
schen  Akten  persischer  Märtyrer  (Leipzig,  1880), 
p.  61,  91;  Noldckc  in  the  Zeitschr,  d.  Deutsch . 
Morgen!,  Ges,,  xxviii,  101  ;  and  in  his  Ge¬ 
schichte  der  J'erser  u,  Araber  zur  Zeit  der 
Sasaniden  (1879),  p.  239;  G.  Wcstphal,  Unter¬ 
such,  über  die  Quellen  u,  die  Glaulnvitrdig- 
keit  der  Pa  tri  a  rch  euch  ron  i k  en  Mari  ibn  Sttlai - 
man  etc.  (Strassburg,  1901),  p.  121;  1c  Strange, 
The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge 
*905X  P-  63>  8o*  (M.  Streck.) 

BA  L.  The  common  Semitic  w'ord  bacal,  “owner” 
(of  a  thing;  cf.  the  articles  thereon  in  Chcync’s 
Encycl,  BibL,  Hastings’  Diet,  of  the  Juble  and 
Encycl,  of  Belig.)  has  survived  in  living  Muslim 
usage  at  two  points  only.  On  account  ofKur\lnic 
usage  (ii,  228;  xi,  75;  xxiv,  31)  baQl  is  still  a 
possible,  if  archaic,  expression  for  husband  (for 
the  chattel  type  of  marriage  and  the  conceptions 
involved  cf.  Robertson  Smith,  Kinship  and  Mar¬ 
riage \  by  index,  especially  pp.  92  et  seq,)  and  (2) 
even  in  the  colloquial  (e.g.  Spiro,  Vocabulary  of 
Coll,  Ar,  of  Egypt)  bacti  still  means  a  plant 
which  docs  not  need  artificial  irrigation.  For  clas¬ 
sical  Arabic  usage  on  this  latter  point,  which  goes 
back  to  Hal  as  a  divine  landlord,  sec  Lane,  Ixxicon 
p.  228,  1»  &  c;  de  Sacy,  Chrest,  ar.,  i.  224  ff.  and, 
still  fuller,  LisUn ,  xiii,  59  et  seq.  Of  Ha1!,  as  a  divine 
title,  another  slight  trace  remains  in  ba'ila  and  its 
derivatives,  “to  be  bewildered”  really  “Bacl-struck”, 
but  in  neither  of  these  cases  did  any  consciousness 
of  the  derivation  survive  (cf.  Noldcke  on  Arabs 
(Ancient)  in  Hastings’  Encycl.  of  Bel,,  i.  664).  It 
is  true  that  the  lexicons  give  bacl  with  the  sense 
“owner”,  “lord”  (matik,  rabb) ;  but  this  usage  goes 
back,  apparently,  to  South  Arabia  (where  —  as 
opposed  to  North  Arabia  —  bacat  had  been  com¬ 
mon  as  a  divine  title)  and  was  introduced  into 
Arabic  to  explain  a  passage  in  the  Kur’än.  In 
Kur.  xxxvii,  123 — 132,  the  story  of  Elijah  (IlySs) 
is  touched,  and  he  is  made  to  say  to  his  people 
(v.  125),  “Do  ye  supplicate  bacltlM  and  forsake 
the  Rest  of  Creators?”  It  is  very  possible  that  by 
“ba<Tm”  here  Muhammad  meant  simply  Uacal  as 
he  had  heard  the  word  in  some  form  of  the 
Biblical  story  (/.  A’ings,  xviii),  but  the  oldest 
cxcgctcs  have  three  explanations.  Thus  Tabari 
(J'afslr,  xxiii,  53)  says  that  bact  is  a  word  meaning 
rabb,  “owner”,  in  the  dialect  of  Yemen  ;  you  can 
say,  “Who  is  the  AiV  of  this  ox?”  —  or  that  it 
was  the  proper  name  of  an  idol  (fanant)  and  that 
thence  the  place  anciently  called  Bakk  came  to 
be  called  Baclubakk  —  or  that  it  was  a  woman 
whom  they  used  to  worship.  Accordingly,  we 
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would  hare  to  translate  either  “an  owner”  or 
Bacl,  as  a  proper  name.  The  woman  reference  is 
difficult  unless  it  is  because  AiV  can  mean  wife 
as  well  os  husband;  or  it  may  be  an  allusion  to 
the  worship  of  A  starte  at  Ba'albek.  Vet,  even  in 
Tabari,  Ibn  cAbb?ls  regards  the  usage  of  AzV, 
in  the  sense  “owner”  as  true  Arabic,  though 
rare,  and  in  the  story  from  the  Autant  (vii.  43), 
referred  to  in  A'inship*,  p.  92,  there  seems  cer¬ 
tainly  a  play  upon  such  a  sense.  The  I.isTm ,  also, 
(1.  c.)  has  at  least  one  quotation  which  does  not 
go  back  to  Ibn  cAbbäs,  but  the  usage  must,  at 
least,  have  been  obsolescent  in  his  day.  Ra/1,  in 
the  Maf Tilth  (vii,  109  of  cd.  of  Cairo,  130S)  gives 
only  the  two  explanations,  as  a  proper  name 
and  this  Ycmcnitic  use.  So,  too,  Baidawl  and  the 
commentaries  generally.  But  that  BaT,  here,  is 
the  proper  name  of  a  god  worshipped  at  Bacal- 
bek,  or  Heliopolis,  is  now*  the  accepted  Muslim 
position,  and  a  mass  of  scmi-Biblical  legend  has 
grown  up  round  the  Kur  anic  passages.  T  his  is 
given  in  greatest  fullness  by  TIpMabl  in  his  Kifas 
(pp.  142  ft  seq.  of  ed.  of  1314);  see,  too,  Pscudo- 
Balkhi,  iii.  99  ft  scq.  of  Arabic  text,  and  Yàknt  s.  v. 
Ba'labakk.  Eor  an  abstract,  see  Jewish  F.neyel ’., 
ii,  381.  (I>.  B.  MACDONALD.) 

BÄLÄ,  (t\)  “height”,  “high”,  also  a  preposition 
“over”,  is  frequently  found  in  composition  in 
place-names;  examples  will  be  found  below.  — 
The  word  comes  to  be  the  name  of  a  Turkish 
government  official,  corresponding  to  the 
rank  of  general  of  a  division  of  the  first  class, 
immediately  below  the  Mushir  and  ll'azir\  in 
correspondence,  officials  of  this  rank  arc  addressed 
ns  follows:  cOtüfetlii  tf ai  Jim  hazretleri  (To  his 
Gracious  Excellency,,  my  lord  etc.). 

/>’  i b  li  og  ra  phy\  Salua  ma  Ij-Sy  P-  3®  sc<h 
(Cl..  IlUART.) 

BÄLÄ,  K  a  2  a  o  f  the  W  i  1 3  y  c  t  and  S  a  n  dj  a  k 
of  Angora  (Asia  Minor)  with  the  village  of 
Karali  (Kara  cAlI)  as  capital,  comprises  a  N.ihiyc, 
Dabanli,  and  91  villages  with  a  total  population 
of  21,593  inhabitants.  There  arc  manufactures  of 
carpets  and  wallets,  and  coal-mines  in  Kara-Bel; 
near  Karali  is  a  beautiful  forest,  which  is  used  by 
the  people  of  the  village  as  a  summer  dwelling. 

Ji  ibli  og  r  a  p  hy\  cAll  1  >jawâd,  DJoghrâf  iya 

Lughäti  p.  149;  Sä  hut  ma  JJJJ,  p.  789. 

(Cl..  IlUART.) 

BÄLÄ-GHÄT  (“above  the  ghats  or  passes”), 
a  word  of  several  applications  in  Indian  geogra¬ 
phy.  l'arl y  European  travellers  meant  by  it  the 
plateau  of  the  Deccan,  behind  the  Sahyâdri  range 
now  known  as  the  Western  Ghats.  The  Muham¬ 
madans  applied  it  to  part  of  their  conquests  in 
the  extreme  south,  as  the  Bidjapur  Balä-Ghät  or 
plateau,  opposed  to  the  Carnatic  Päyin-(d>at  or 
lowland.  In  Berar  it  means  the  upland  tract  above 
the  Adjanta  pass,  and  in  Haidaräbäd  a  plateau 
in  the  west  of  the  state  enclosed  by  hill  ranges. 
In  1S67,  the  name  was  given  to  a  newly  formed 
district  in  the  Central  Provinces,  consisting  of 
part  of  the  Satpura  plateau  (area:  3132  sq.  m.; 
population  (1901)  325  371).  The  name  was 
likewise  given  to  the  head  quarters,  though  the 
town  itself  lies  below  the  hills. 

Bib  liogr  a p  hy  :  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India . 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BÄLÄ  HIÇÂR  is  frequently  used  in  India  and 
elsewhere  to  denote  a  citadel;  among  the  most 
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famous  are  the  fort  in  PeOjSwar  and  that  in 
Kfibul,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan. 

BÄLÄ  ^IÇÂR,  popularly  called  BSl-tu  II tsar 
(Turk,  “honey  feast”),  a  market-town  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  Wiläyet  and  Sanjjafc  of  Angora, 
Kazä  of  Siwri-Hisar,  three  hours*  journey  distant 
from  it,  has  3000  inhabitants.  There  arc  the  ruins 
of  Pessinus  with  a  Roman  temple  of  Cybele. 

Bibliography:  c All  I  >jaw  Ad,  Ifogkrjf  JyJ 

In  glib  li,  p.  150,  Texier,  Asie  Mineure ,  p.  476. 

(Cl.  Hr  art.) 

BALAD  (a.)  I  .and,  town.  Cf.  art.  Bii.Ad.  — - 
al-Bal.id  is  the  title  of  Sura  xc. 

ai  -BALÄßHURl,  Ahmad  11.  YahyA  r  PjAuir 
A!.-Bai-.\  1  »jit'Kl  was  one  of  the  greatest  Arab  his¬ 
torians  of  the  third  century.  Kittle  is  known  of 
his  life.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  catiphs 
Mutawwakkil  and  Mustacin  and  educated ‘Alxl  Allah 
the  brilliant  son  or  the  caliph  al-Mu  tazz.  Ahmad  b. 
Ynhyä  is  said  to  have  died  mentally  deranged  in 
279  (892),  after  drinking  the  juice  of  the  ana- 
cardia,  (balidhur)  not  knowing  its  effect,  and 
from  the  manner  of  his  death  has  received 
the  name  Balâdhuri.  This  is  probably  only  an 
etiological  legend  and  besides,  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  story  does  not  refer  to  his  grandfather.  Ikald- 
dhuri  was  famous  as  a  translator  from  the  Persian; 
for  this  reason  he  may  have  been  of  Persian 
descent,  but  his  grandfather  was  an  oflicial  in 
Kgyvt  and  in  any  case  the  famous  historian  was 
quite  arabiciscd.  He  received  his  education  partly 
in  Damascus  aud  Kinesa,  but  also  studied  in  Träte 
under  Ibn  Sacd  amongst  others. 

Two  great  historical  works  by  him  have  sur¬ 
vived;  his  reliability  and  critical  powers  have  been 
emphasised  on  all  sides. 

I.  His  Bu fûh  al-Buldan  ( Liber  F. xp ugna  liants 
Begionum  auetore . .  .  aBBehidsori  quern  .  . .  edidit 
M.  J.  de  (ioeje,  Leiden,  1866  and  a  Cairo 
reprint  of  A.  H.  1 3 1 S).  This  valuable  work  is 
only  a  synopsis  of  a  more  comprehensive  work 
of  like  scope.  The  history  begins  with  the  wars 
of  Muhammad  against  the  Jews,  Mecca,  Tä  if  and 
his  other  undertakings,  then  follows  an  account 
of  the  /  /«//</,  the  conquest  of  Syria,  I  >jazira,  Armenia, 
Egypt,  and  the  Maghrib  and  lastly  the  occupation  of 
Truk  and  Persia.  Remarks  of  importance  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  culture  and  social  conditions  arc  interwoven 
with  the  historical  narrative,  such  as  on  the  equi¬ 
valents  of  terms  used  in  the  Diwans,  the  quarrel 
with  Byzantium  in  regard  to  oflicial  documents, 
questions  of  taxation,  the  use  of  the  signet-rings, 
coinage  and  currency  and  the  history  of  the  Ara"b 
script.  This  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  Arab  conquests. 

2.  1 1  is  Ans, lb  ahashräf  (t va-ahhbâruhâ)^  a  very 
comprehensive  work,  which  was  never  completed. 
It  is  genealogically  arranged  and  begins  with  the 
sira  of  the  Prophet  and  the  biographies  of  his 
kinsmen.  The  'Abbäsids  follow  the  ‘Alids.  The 
<Abd  Shams,  among  whom  the  Umaiyads  claim  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  space,  follow  the  BanU 
Hasjiim.  Next  the  rest  of  the  Koraiih  are  dealt 
with  and  other  divisions  of  the  Mudar.  The  Kais, 
in  particular  the  'J'hakif,  occupy  the  closing  portion 
of  the  work;  the  last  biography  of  any  size  is 
that  devoted  to  al-Hadjdjâdj.  Though  a  genealogical 
work  in  outward  form,  the  Ansäb  are  really  Tabulât^ 
arranged  genealogically  in  the  style  of  Ibn  Sacd. 
This  method  of  arrangement  is  not  rigidly  adhered 
to;  for  the  most  important  events  of  the  reigns  of 
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individual  mien  are  always  added  to  the  corres¬ 
ponding  chapters.  The  Ansi lb  are  therefore  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  for  the  history  of 
the  IÇhawfiridj.  An  edition  of  this  work  is  being 
prepared  by  the  author  of  this  article  in  con¬ 
junction  with  several  colleagues,  based  on  a  com¬ 
plete  manuscript  in  Constantinople  (‘Ashir  Efcndl 
597*598).  The  Paris  fragment  (cf.dc  Gocjc  in  Zeit- 
sehrift  d.  Deutsch .  Morgen!.  Ges.,  XXX VIII)  is  based 
on  the  Constantinople  manuscript.  A  later  redac¬ 
tion  divided  the  great  work  into  20  books  (HàdjdjI 
Khalifa,  i.  1346)  of  which  the  eleventh  volume 
has  survived  (W.  Ahlwardt,  Anonyme  Arabische 
Chronik ,  I,cipsic,  1 883).  This  anonymous  fragment 
was  rightly  recognised  by  Ahlwardt  as  a  portion 
of  the  Ansab. 

In  spite  of  all  al-BalädJburl's  merits,  his  value 
ns  a  historian  has  in  recent  times  been  occasionally 
over-estimated.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  he 
gives  the  original  texts,  which  later  writers  em- 
Iscllish  and  expand;  it  may  be  with  much  more 
truth  presumed,  from  the  agreement  of  essential 
portions  with  later  more  detailed  sources,  that  al- 
]>a1ä<lburf  has  abbreviated.  Al-Balâ<lhuri’s  whole 
style  is  influenced  by  lkjiti\ar,  com  pression,  whereby 
it  gains  a  certain  conciseness  but  loses  in  artistic 
effect.  We  seldom  meet  with  a  fairly  loDg  story; 
the  good  old  chroniclers  whom  he  utilises  (e.  g. 
Abfl  Mikhnäf)  divide  their  works  into  rather  dis¬ 
jointed  sections  on  apparently  “scientific”  principles, 
but  documents  and  various  versions  seriously  en¬ 
cumber  the  narrative.  The  arrangement  of  his 
literary  material  is  thus  circumscribed  in  that  he 
applies  the  methods  of  the  books  of  classes  /*£/), 
w  ith  their  separate  articles  to  the  writing  of  history 
(/•ufnh)  and  attempts  to  combine  the  material  of 
the  Ix»oks  of  classes  (lbn  Sacd)  and  of  the  older 
chronicles  (lbn  l^hak,  AbQ  Mikhnäf)  into  a 
third  sort  of  style,  namely  the  genealogical  litera¬ 
ture  (al-Kalbl).  Ansab . 

On  the  bibliography  cf.  the  introduction  to  the 
edition  cited  and  Brockclmann,  Gesch .  der  Arab. 
Lit.  i.  14 1  ;  Valant,  Irihâd,  cd.  Margoliouth  ( Gibb 
Memoria),  v\ ),  ii.  1 27  et  seq.  (C.  II.  BfcCKER.) 

BALÂGHA  (a.),  Abstract  noun,  from  batigh  ac¬ 
tive,  eloquent  (from  balagha  “to  attain  something”), 
meaning  therefore  eloquence.  The  V//w  al-Ha- 
lagha ,  Rhetoric,  comprises  three  branches:  the 
*  Jim  al- Mu' à  nl ,  the  c//w  al-Hayan  'and  the  c///w 
at- Had f.  The  first  branch  (“Notions”),  treats  of 
the  different  kinds  of  sentence  and  their  use;  the 
second  part  (“Modes  of  Representation”)  teaches  the 
art  of  expressing  oneself  eloquently  and  without 
ambiguity  i.  e.  fa\ih  and  treats  of  similes,  metaphors 
and  metonymies;  third  part  (“Tropes”),  deals  with 
the  embellishment  of  speech  and  treats  of  a  large 
number  of  different  figures  of  speech  (Zeugma, 
In  version,  Hyperbola  etc.). 

This  third  branch  of  Rhetoric,  the  cflm  al-Hadf , 
is  the  oldest  and  the  one  that  has  been  longest 
studied.  As  early  as  274  (887-888)  Prince  cAbd 
Allih  b.  al-Mu'tazz  published  a  Kitab  al-Hadf , 
with  17  categories  of  elegant  modes  of  expres¬ 
sions,  which  appear  in  the  Korean  and  in  the 
ancient  poems  and  so-called  Hadfiyas.  Poems  com¬ 
posed  to  illustrate  various  figures  of  speech  have 
been  composed  down  to  quite  modern  times.  — 
A  good  systematic  account  of  the  whole  science 
of  Halâgha  was  given  by  al-Sakkäkf  (died  623  = 
1226  or  626  =  1229)  in  the  third  part  of  his 
encyclopaedic  work  Atiftah  al-  U Hi m  ;  ]_>jal4l  al- 


Dln  Muhammad  al-Kazwfnl,  the  “Kbapb  Dima*hk” 
(died  739  ss  1 338)  made  an  abridgment  of  it  with 
a  commentary,  the  TalbkU  al-MiftUh  ;  this  TalkkU 
was  not  only  often  commented  on  but  even  put 
into  verse  by  al-SuyGtl.  —  Voluminous  extracts 
from  the  last-named  works  are  given  by  Mehren 
in  his  Rhetorik  der  Araber  ;  this  article  is  based 
on  his  researches.  Cf.  also  Hrockelmann,  Gesch.  d. 
Arab.  Litter .,  1.  80  et  seq.,  294 — 296;  ii.  22. 

(A.  Schaade.) 

BALAK  (Balag)  b.  BahrAm,  with  the  honorary 
title  of  NCR  al-Dawla,  the  Urtufeid,  fought 
with  great  success  against  the  Crusaders.  Though 
he  lost  the  town  of  SarQtJj,  which  with  Khartbart 
(Kharput)  was  the  bulwark  of  this  power,  to  Bal¬ 
duin,  as  a  set  off  he  gained  cAna  in  497  (1 103). 
In  514  (1120)  he  defeated  Theodore  Cabras,  Count 
of  Trebizond  in  a  battle  near  Arzangän  and  took 
him  prisoner.  Two  years  later  in  1122  while 
besieging  ICdcssa  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
Crusaders  Joscclin  and  Walcran  and  imprisoning 
them  in  Khartbart.  In  5x7  (1x23)  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Karkar  but  raised  the  siege,  when  a 
considerable  army  of  Crusaders  led  by  Baldwin 
advanced  to  release  Joscelin.  lie  then  had  the 
good  fortune  to  surprise  his  opponent  at  the  bridge 
over  the  river  Sendja  (Nahr  al-Azrak,  now  called 
Bolam  Su)  and  to  take  Baldwin  himself  prisoner; 
the  latter  was  sent  to  Khartbart  while  Balak 
advanced  against  Ilarr&n  and  Halab  and  seized 
these  towns.  He  then  married  a  daughter  of  Malik 
Kidwän  and  frustrated  an  attempt,  which  had  a 
successful  beginning,  by  the  imprisoned  Crusaders 
to  seize  the  citadel  of  Khartbart.  Joscclin  had 
meanwhile  escaped,  though  Baldwin  was  taken  and 
brought  to  Harran.  Balak  now  advanced  against 
Manbidj  and  took  the  lord  of  this  town  prisoner, 
but  his  brother  defended  the  fortress  and  called 
in  the  help  of  Joscelin.  The  latter  lost  no  time  in 
coming  to  his  help  but  was  put  to  flight  by  Balak. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  Balak  was  mortally 
wounded  by  an  arrow  and  died  before  Manbidj, 
on  the  I9,h  April  1124. 

Hi bli ograf  hy  :  Rcinaud,  Extraits  des  histo¬ 
riens  arabes  relatifs  aux  guerres  des  Croisades,  46 
et  seq.  ;  Ibn  al-AQlïr  (ed.  Tornberg),  x;  Recueil 
des  historiens  des  Croisades ,  sec  Index;  Wilken, 
Michaud  and  the  other  historians  of  the  Crusades. 
BÂLAÇ  b.  SAfün.  [Sec  cüuj  M.  canàk.] 
BALAKLAVA  (Balaclava),  Tatar  BAliklava, 
a  small  seaport  town  in  the  southwest  of  the 
Crimean  peninsula  (Government  of  Taurus),  8  miles 
from  Sebastopol.  The  town  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  Strabo  (Chap.  312)  under  the  name  of  I*a  la- 
kion  and  is  said  to  have  received  this  name  from 
Palakos,  the  son  of  the  Scythian  prince  Skiluros 
(second  or  first  century  B.  C.).  There  are  only 
popular  etymologies  in  explanation  of  the  name 
at  the  present  day:  1.  Turk,  batik  “fish”-f-  Greek 
A*/?4  or  A*/3*  “catching”;  2.  Ital.  betta  chiave 
“beautiful  spring”.  The  town  lies  on  a  bay  which 
is  called  by  Strabo  (Ch.  308)  Zvf*ß6Au¥  Aip** 
(mariners  driven  into  this  bay  were  attacked  and 
plundered  by  the  Scythian  Taurians).  The  later 
Genoese  name  of  the  town  Cembalo  or  Cembaro 
(also  Cimbaldi  and  later  also  Jamboldum  and 
Jamboli)  is  apparently  derived  from  this.  Some¬ 
what  to  the  north  at  the  modern  Inkcrman,  lay 
the  Bay  of  Ktënûs  according  to  Strain)  which  was 
serrated  from  the  Symbolön  limën  by  an  isthmus 
only  40  stadia  (5  miles)  broad. 
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Like  other  places  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
peninsula,  Balaklava  belonged  for  a  long  period 
to  the  Roman  Kmpire  and  afterwards  to  the 
Byzantine,  remaining  in  possession  of  the  Greeks 
even  in  the  period  of  the  Latin  Kingdoms.  It 
was  not  till  the  fourteenth  century  that  the  Ge¬ 
noese  gained  a  footing  here:  in  1380  the  whole 
south  shore  of  Kafa  (the  modern  Theodosia)  was 
granted  to  the  Genoese  by  a  treaty  with  the 
Tatars;  the  country  near  Inkernian  and  north  of 
it  remained  in  possession  of  the  Greeks.  Balaklava 
was  strongly  fortified  during  this  period  as  the 
frontier  post  of  the  Genoese  possessions;  fortifi¬ 
cations  were  also  placed  on  the  “Isthmus  ’  men¬ 
tioned  by  Strabo,  between  Balaklava  and  Inker- 
man,  the  remains  of  which  could  still  be  seen  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Balaklava  was,  during  this 
period,  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  bishop.  In  1433 
the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Balaklava  succeeded  in 
driving  the  Genoese  from  their  town,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  Greek  prince  of  the  town 
of  Theodora  (probably  to  be  sought  for  near 
Inkcrman).  The  next  year  however  a  Genoese 
fleet  under  Carlo  Lamcltino  appeared  before  Balak¬ 
lava;  the  town  was  taken  by  storm  but  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  Genoese  force  was  defeated  at  Iski- 
Krim  by  the  Tatars  and  almost  exterminated.  In 
1475  the  land  was  conquered  by  the  Turks: 
Balaklava  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Giräy 
from  the  xv‘>‘  to  the  xviii'1«  century  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  time  of  Sähib  Giräy  (939 — 957  = 
1532 — 1550)  as  the  most  southerly  point  of  the 
kingdom  (Muhammad  Rida,  ed.  Kazim-Beg,  p.  92); 
the  coast  lands  to  the  south  were  incorporated 
in  the  Ottoman  kingdom  and  governed  by  a 
Turkish  Bash  a.  During  the  Tatar  rule,  Balaklava 
is  only  mentioned  as  a  harbour  and  docs  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  military  importance;  the 
fortifications  of  the  Genoese  period  were  left  in 
ruins.  After  the  urfion  of  the  Crimea  with  Russia 
in  1783,  the  Tatar  population  emigrated  to  Turkey. 
In  their  place  Greek  emigrants  from  the  islands 
of  the  Aegean  sea,  who  had  attached  themselves  to 
the  Russians  during  the  war  of  176S — 1774*»  wcrc 
settled  here.  Till  1S60  Balaklava  was  used  by 
the  Russians  as  a  naval  station;  on  the  2*/m 
September  1854,  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
English  and  remained  the  head  quarters  of  the 
allies  during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  famous  for  the  battle  there  on  the  25/i3 
October  1854.  Though  regarded  as  a  town  as  late 
as  the  xviii1*1  century,  Balaklava  is  now  an  un¬ 
important  place,  visited  only  by  coasting  craft. 

Bibliograph  y\  B.  Kcppcn  (Koppen), 

Kritnskij  Sbornik  (St.  Betersburg,  1837)*  P* 

210 — 227  (with  plan);  V.  Smirnov,  Ktimskojc 

Chanstvo  (St.  Petersburg,  1887),  sec  Index. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

BA  LAM  or  Balcäm  n.  Bä^i^ä)  is  the  form 
which  the  name  Balaam  (BiPäm  b.  Bccör)  has 
assumed  in  Arabic.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
this  is  a  later,  post-Muhammadan,  tran>fcr  of  the 
name  and  story,  and  that  before  Muhammad, 
Balaam  had  already  been  naturalized  in  Arabic 
with  a  partial  translation  of  his  name  as  I.ukman 
b.  Ba  ur.  Sec  the  similar  genealogies  in  ThaMabi’s 
Kisai  (pp.  133  and  196  of  cd.  of  Cairo,  1314); 
the  article  in  the  IJsän  on  ba Pam  (xiv,  322) 
which  (without  mention  of  Balaam)  brings  toge¬ 
ther  the  roots  BL*  and  l.KM  and  the  white 
mark  on  an  ass’s  nose;  the  remark  by  Petrus 


Alphonsus  (Migne,  Fair .  Lat .,  civil.  673),  “Ba¬ 
laam,  qui  lingua  arabica  vocatur  I.ucaman”;  and 
the  bibliography  in  Chauvin,  Bib/.  ar .,  iii,  7. 
Some  commentators  find  a  reference  to  Balaam 
in  Kur’an  vii,  173.  “And  recite  to  them  the  story 
of  him  to  whom  we  gave  our  signs;  then  he 
was  stripped  of  them,  and  the  devil  overtook 
him;  so  he  lucarne  one  of  those  that  err.  And  if 
we  had  willed,  we  had  raised  him  by  means  of 
them,  but  he  turned  to  the  earth  and  followed 
his  lust.  So  he  was  like  a  dog;  if  you  attack  it, 
it  pants,  and  if  you  leave  it.  it  pants.”  Accor¬ 
ding  to  various  traditions  given  by  Tabari  (  Tafsiry 
ix.  76  ft  sc/.)  this  was  a  man  named  BaPain,  or 
BuPatn,  b.  ^  or  'A  of  the  Sons  of  Israel  or  of 
the  City  of  Giants  or  of  the  people  of  Yemen  or 
of  the  Canaanitcs.  Others  held  that  the  allu>ion 
was  to  Uniat  y  a  b.  Abi  ’l-Salt  (cf.  Sprenger,  Leben 
J /,)//.,  i^  78  and,  opposed,  Schulthess  in  A  ol»lckc* 
Jest schrift y  i,  89);  others  to  Abu  cAmir  b.  al- 
NtPinan,  called  the  Fàhib  (lljadabi,  p.  135»  ant^ 
Sprenger,  i,  74;  iii,  32  etc.).  There  was  simitar 
uncertainty  a*»  to  the  Signs.  Some  held  that  they 
were  the  Most  Great  Name  of  Allah.  He  was  an 
Israelite  who  deserted  to  the  Giants;  whatever 
he  asked,  Allah  gave  to  him.  Others  that  they 
were  the  prophetic  office:  he  was  a  prophet  who 
had  given  up  his  mission.  Others  that  they  were 
only  arguments  and  proofs  derived  from  things 
past;  he  may  have  studied  the  former  Books. 
Long  and  varying  stories  about  BaPam  are  then 
given  by  Tabari  (cf.  also  his  Annales,  i,  $o$etse»/* 
of  Leyden  cd.;  i,  226  of  Cairo  cd.;  Thaiabt, 
pp.  133  et  sc»/.  ;  Pseudo-Balkhl,  i,  145  (read  al - 
hi nnir)  ;  iii,  5,  89  of  Arabic  text)  based  partly  on  the 
Kur  änic  passage,  partly  on  the  Biblical  narratives 
and  partly  on  Rabbinic  legend.  He  is  associated 
with  the  plague  at  Baal-pcor  and  Rabelaisian 
details  are  added,  suggestive  of  the  Rabbinic 
exhortation  to  tell  of  him  whatever  evil  was  pos¬ 
sible  (cf.  Jnvish  AV/eir/.,  ii.  467  ct  sc/.).  But  for 
later  Muslim  thought,  the  idea  that  a  prophet  could 
ever  fall  away  from  the  faith  became  quite  impos¬ 
sible.  So  we  find  Räzl  (Mafâtih,  iv.  313  *7.  of 

Cairo  cd.  of  130S)  deciding  that  BaPam  was  only 
a  man  who  had  been  taught  by  Allah  and  knew 
the  religion  of  Allah  and  who  thereafter  left  it 
for  unbelief.  A  quite  diflerent  attitude,  going  back 
to  Wahl»  b.  Munabbih,  is  found  tp  Ibn  Kutaib.Vs 
Mifürif  (p.  21  ;  cf.  aNo  Pseudo-Balkhl,  in,  5  G  75 
of  Arabic  text)  according  to  which  BaPam  was 
one  of  a  company,  including  also  al-Khadir  and 
Shucaib,  who  believed  in  Abraham  and  migrated 
with  him  to  Syria.  BaPam  was  also  married  by 
him  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lot.  All  this  may 
be  only  a  sardonic  Jewish  jest  at  Muslim  expense. 
Finally,  BaPam  figures  in  Pseudo-Balkhl  (iii.  14t), 
but  apparently  through  some  strange  confu>ion  of 
name,  as  a  philosopher.  Ilis  view'  was  that  the 
world  was  from  all  eternity  and  had  a  controller 
(fHHtSiibbir),  controlling  it  and  other  than  it  in  all 
respects,  lie  accepted  also  movement?»  (haruk»t/) 
and  said  that  the  first  movement  was  repeated  in 
the  second  movement,  because  he  held  that  move¬ 
ment  went  with  the  world  fundamentally,  and  that 
the  world  was  from  all  eternity. 

(D.  B.  Macdonald.) 

BALcAMl,  family  name  (Nisba)  of  two  mi¬ 
nisters  (father  and  son)  in  the  Sämänid 
kingdom.  Of  the  origin  of  the  name  two  ac- 
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connu  are  given  in  the  Kitüb  a l- Artsüb  of  Sam^ol  : 
according  to  some  the  founder  of  the  house  is 
said  to  have  taken  a  town  (otherwise  unknown, 
it  seems)  of  Bal(am  in  Asia  Minor  under  the 
Umaiyad  Maslama  b.  ‘Abd  al-Malik  while  others 
derive  the  name  from  the  village  of  Bal'amSn 
near  Marw.  The  family  is  said  to  have  been  of 
Arab  origin  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  BaoD  Tamlm. 

The  father,  Abu  ’1-FacJl  Muhammad  b.  cObaid 
Alläh,  is  wrongly  described  by  Sam'Snl  as  the 
vizier  of  the  SSmSnid  Isma'il  b.  Ahmad  (died 
295  =  907);  in  the  historical  notices  of  the  S&tnS- 
nids  he  is  first  mentioned  as  vizier  in  the  time 
of  Nasr  b.  Ahmad  (301 — 331  =  914 — 943)  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  successor  of  this  ruler’s 
first  minister  AbO  ‘Al>d  Allah  f>jaihânf.  In  what 
year  he  took  up  oflicc  is  not  stated.  The  release 
of  the  rebel  Husain  b.  ‘Ah  who  had  been  defeated 
in  Kabic  II  306  (August — Scptcmlicr  918)  and 
taken  prisoner  soon  afterwards,  is  attributed  to 
HjaihSni  by  Ibn  al-Alh«r  (cd.  Tornberg,  viii.  66); 
on  the  other  hand  a  poem  by  this  Husain  is  given 
by  Tha^libi  (  Journ .  ///.,  5  Scr.,  i.  p.  204)  in 
which  the  poet  thanks  the  vizier  BaPami  for  his 
release.  In  326(937-938)  Bal'ami  was  deprived  of 
his  office  (Ibn  al-Athfr,  viii.  283)  and  died  in  the 
night  of  the  io?h  Safar  329  (14 November  940) 
according  to  Sam'äni. 

His  son  Aba  cAli  Muhammad  b.  Muhammad, 
called  “Emirek  Balcaml”  by  MukaddasI  (cd.  de 
Gocje,  p.  338)  was  appointed  vizier  by  ‘Abd  al- 
Malik  b.  Nuh  (343 — 350  =s  954—961)  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  and  held  the  same  rank 
under  his  successor  MansOr  b.  Nah  (350 — 365  = 
961 — 976).  Ills  appointment  is  said  to  have  been 
due  to  the  influence  of  Hfrljib  Alp-Tegm  [see  this 
article  p.  32 1 ;']  ;  according  to  an  agreement  between 
Alp-Tcgin  and  Balcaml  each  was  to  regard  the 
other  as  his  representative  (na*ih)\  BaPaml  did 
nothing  then  without  obtaining  his  friend’s  advice. 
After  the  accession  of  MansOr  he  must  have  can¬ 
celled  his  agreement  with  Alp-Tegm  for  he  was 
able  to  remain  in  office  after  the  latter’s  fall; 
according  to  MukaddasI  (/pc.  cit .)  he  was  deposed, 
then  rcapjtointcd  vizier.  In  352  (963)  lie  composed 
the  famous  Persian  version  of  'Jabari’s  History  of 
the  World,  the  oldest  historical  work  in  modern 
Persian.  According  to  Gardizi  he  died  in  I>juin5d3 
363  (2711'  Kcbr.— 27d*  March  974)  while  still  vizier; 
on  the  other  hand  ‘Othi  (Ta’rJkà  V V////7//7,  edition 
with  commentary  by  Manlni,  Cairo,  1286,  i.  176) 
says  he  was  again  appointed  vizier  in  382  (992) 
in  the  reign  of  Noli  ibn  MansUr  (365 — 387  = 
976 — 997)  and  shortly  afterwards  in  the  same 
year,  resigned,  because  lie  did  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  deal  with  the  critical  state  of  affairs 
(the  S3m3nids  were  then  hard  pressed-  by  the 
Turkish  Ilek-princcs,  into  whose  ]>owcr  even  the 
capital  Bukhara  had  fallen.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  given  by  cOtbl;  the  date  386  (996)  given 
by  Ricu  (Catalogue  Prit .  A////.,  i.  70)  and  follo¬ 
wing  him  Ethc  (Grumt riss  der  Iranischen  Philo - 
tojte^  ii.  355)  an‘l  Brownc  (.7  Literary  History 
of  Persia ,  i.  356)  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
as  the  teat  quoted  by  Kicu  (Notices  et  Extraits , 
iv.  3^3)  refers  to  another  person,  Abu  ‘All  Sun- 
dpirl  [see  the  article  p.  77]. 

Ni /.I in  nl-Mulk  ( Siyïlsat»Nüme ,  cd.  Sehefcr,  p. 
150)  mentions  “the  Bal  ami”  (haPamiyan)  among 
the  most  famous  examples  of  Oriental  ministers. 


The  reputation  of  a  great  minister  seems  to  be 
attached  particularly  to  the  elder  BaPaml  (cf.  e.  g. 
BaihakI,  ed.  Morley,  p.  117),  who  like  his  pre¬ 
decessor  Ujaih&nl  and  his  sovereign  Nasr  b.  Ahmad, 
is  regarded  as  typical  of  the  best  period  of  the 
SSmftnids.  lie  is  extolled  by  Sam‘3n(  as  an  en¬ 
lightened  patron  of  scholars  and  poets;  he  is  said 
to  have  specially  appreciated  the  poet  RadagI 
and  to  have  preferred  him  to  all  other  Arab  and 
Persian  poets.  Buildings  by  him  in  Marw  and 
BukhftrS  arc  mentioned  by  Istakhrl  (cd.  de  Gocjc, 
pp.  260  and  307)  who  calls  him  the  “glorious 
Shaikh”  (al-skaikh  a  Ed/ a  tit).  His  memory  was  kept 
green  in  Bukhari  for  a  long  period;  his  descen¬ 
dants  were  living  in  Bukhara  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Samc3ni  (about  550=  1 155)-  The  modern  name 
of  the  gate  “Shaikh  JDjalâl”  in  Bukhiri  is  probably 
to  be  referred  to  this  vizier.  On  the  other  hand 
Abü  c All  BaPamf  is  not  particularly  mentioned 
by  San/inf;  the  historical  writers  also  have  no 
information  to  give  as  to  his  acts  as  a  minister. 
His  fame  seems  to  be  due  partly  to  his  father 
but  particularly  to  his  historical  work. 

Pibliogra  phy.  The  extract  from  the  Kitüb 
at-Ansäb  of  SanPäoI  is  given  by  Barthold,  Türke - 
stan  w  epochu  monyolskago  naschcstvija ,  i.  54; 
he  also  gives  (p.  58)  the  part  referring  to  the 
poet  Rfidagl  (also  given  by  Mirzä  Muhammad 
Kazwinl  in  the  appendix  to  Part.  i.  of  the 
J.utnib  al-alhUb  of  Muhammad  cAwfi,  cd.  E.  G. 
Brownc,  London — I.eiden,  1906,  p.  29 1,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Brownc,  A  Literary  History  of  Persia , 

Î.  356),  extracts  from  the  Zain  al-Akhbär  of 
Gardizi  (p.  7  et  z<y.,  11  et  set/.)  and  discusses 
the  notices  of  both  BaPamf  in  Vol.  ii.  252  et 
set/.y  262  et  set/.  (W.  Bartiioi.d.). 

BAL-fANBAR.  [Sec  ‘aniiar,  p.  349J|]* 
BALÄSÄGHÜN.  a  town  in  Central  Asia, 
whose  situation  cannot  now  be  exactly  determined. 

In  MukaddasI  (cd.  de  Gocjc,  pp.  264  and  275)  Bal3- 
sakun  (sic)  or  Walâsakün  is  mentioned  among  the 
towns  dependent  on  Asbidj.lb  (the  modern  Sairam,  • 
cast  of  Cimkent).  According  to  V.1k0t,  i.  708 
Balâsâgbïïn  lay  “on  the  other  side  of  the  SaihDn  * 
(Sir  Dnryll)  not  far  from  KSshgljar”;  on  the  other 
hand  Yakut,  iii.  833,  says  that  the  town  of  Eäräb 
(the  modern  ruined  site  of  Otrar),  not  far  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Aris  and  the  Sir  DaryS, 

(i.  c.  northwest  of  SliasJj  or  Tashkent)  was  “farther 
than  Shush  (or  farthest  from  Jshflsb  near  llalSsS- 
ghUn”.  Both  statements  arc  taken  by  Yä^Qt  from 
the  Kitüb  aEAnsäh  of  SanYäni;  in  place  of  “farther 
than  Shush”  the  phrase  used  by  SauYanl  is  “above 
Sh3sh”  (Jaw ha  'EShash),  Ibn  al-Alhir  (ed.  Torn- 
l>erg,  xi.  356)  mentions  a  Turkish  people,  who 
adopted  Islam  in  Safar  435  (9dl  Sept. — 8*11  October 
1043)  ;  the  summer  dwellings  of  these  Turks  were 
near  the  lands  of  the  Bulghär  (of  course  the 
Bolgfiilr  on  the  Volga  are  here  referred  to,  not 
the  Bolghär  on  the  Donau)  and  their  winter 
dwellings  not  far  from  BalasHgliliti.  The  town 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Russian  territory  now  called  “Scinirjctschjc”,  pro¬ 
bably  on  the  Cu,  where  several  ruined  sites  may 
still  !>c  seen  at  the  present  day.  The  latitude  and 
longitude  given  by  Abu  ’l-EidiV  (ed.  Rcinaud,  p. 
500)  seem  to  point  in  the  same  direction:  9t0 
35'  or  91°  50'  cast  Long,  and  47°  40'  north  Lat., 
while  Tar.lz  (the  modern  Awliya-Ata  on  the  River 
Talas),  was  in  89' 51'  cast  Long,  and  440  25'  or 
43°  35'  north  Lat.  (ibid.,  p.  496).  These  astro- 
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no  rai  cal  data  arc  of  course  quite  inaccurate  (the  resistance  by  Cingii  KhJn's  general  Djcbe  Noyon 
town  of  Awliya-Ata  lies  a  considerable  distance  and  received  from  the  Mongols  the  name  Ghll- 
farther  south  in  420  53'  42"  North  Lat.)  but  they  bällk  which  according  to  Mirkhond  {Vie  de 
seem  to  show  that  Balâsâghûn  was  situated  to  the  Djenghiz  Khan ,  ed.  Jaubert,  p.  91)  means  “good 
northeast  of  Awliya-Ata.  Whether  the  name,  as  town"  {/hahr-i  khub)  (apparently  Mongol  = 

has  been  stated,  is  connected  w’ith  the  Mongol  good  -f-  u  bit/ ik"  =  town).  The  earlier  name  raust 
ba/asaghun  =  “fortification,  town”  remains  doubt-  have  l>ecn  still  retained  by  its  inhabitants, 
ful,  especially  as  this  word  has  not  yet  been  found  Balâsâghûn  is  seldom  mentioned  during  the 
in  any  Turkish  dialect.  Mongol  suzerainty.  Amongst  the  natives  of  Ball- 

According  to  a  story  in  Ni/äni  al-Mulk  (Siväsai-  säghün  who  knew  the  Korân  by  heart  {//a fiz) 
Name,  ed.  Schcfcr,  p.  189)  a  religious  war  was  was  the  father  of  Djamal  al-I>In  al-Korashi,  who 


planned  about  330  or  331  (942-943)  against  “the 
infidel  Turks”  who  had  conquered  Balâsâghûn;  it 
would  therefore  appear  that  even  at  that  early 
period,  although  outside  the  dominions  of  Islam, 
Balâsâghûn  was  regarded  as  a  Muhammadan  town. 
The  conquerors  must  have  adopted  Islam  soon 
afterwards.  The  lick  chiefs,  having  Balâsâghûn  as 
their  head  quarters,  conquered  Mû  war.i*  al-Xahr; 
the  first  Muhammadan  chief  of  this  dynasty  was 
Sättig  Bughrâ-Khûn  cAbd  al-Karlm,  who  died 
about  344  (955-956).  According  to  Ihn  al-Athlr 
(viii.  396)  in  349  (960-961)  a  Turkish  people 
numbering  200,000  tents  adopted  Islam  ;  this  story 
might  refer  to  the  Turks  of  this  district,  the 
neighbours  of  the  Sämänids. 

Notices  of  Balâsâghûn  under  the  Ilck-chicfs  arc 
exceedingly  scanty.  The  town  is  mentioned  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  first  conqueror  of  Mâ  war.V 
al-Nahr,  Bugl\rä-Khän  b.  Müsä  (died  382  =  992- 
993)-  Shortly  after  416  (1026-1026)  the  prince  of 
Balâsâghûn,  Tughân  Khän,  brother  of  the  prince 
of  Mä  waräJ  al-Nahr,  cAli  Teg  In  [q.  v.,j  was 
driven  out  of  his  territory  by  members  of  the 
same  dynasty  >vho  ruled  in  Kashghar  (BaihakI, 
cd.  Morley,  pp.  98  and  655).  Balâsâghûn  appears 
to  have  afterwards  belonged  to  the  same  prince 
as  Käshghar.  The  poet  Yttsuf  Khäss  I  îâdjib,  author 
of  the  Kudatbu  Bilik,  the  oldest  poem  in  the 
Turk»  language  was  born  in  Balâsâghûn  (462  = 
1069-1070);  Prince  Bughrä  Khän  of  Kashghar,  to 
whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  must  lie  the  Bughrâ 
Khän  Harun,  mentioned  by  I Im  al-Athir  (ix.  213) 
who  ruled  over  Kashghar,  Khotan  and  Ualäsäghün, 
first  with  his  brother  Toghrul  Khan  and  after¬ 
wards  for  29  years  alone  till  496=  1102-1103. 

About  1130  Balasaghun  was  conquered  by  the 
Karâ  Khilûi,  a  pagan  tribe;  the  prince  of  the 
town,  who  had  himself  invited  the  leader  ((Iitr- 
khân)  of  the  Kara  Khitäi  to  help  him  against  his 
enemies,  the  Kanghli  Karl  ugh,  w  as  deposed  and 
given  the  title  “llek-Turkincn”.  The  real  seat  of 
the  Kara  Khitäi  still  remained  the  territory  on 
the  <Ju  while  native  princes  ruled  as  vassals  of  the 
Gürkhän  in  Mä  warä'  al-Nahr  and  Kashghar  ns 
well  as  in  those  districts  of  Scmirjctsehje  lying 
north  of  the  Hi. 

When  the  army  of  the  Gürkhän  was  defeated 
by  Muhammad  Shall  of  Klpäri/m  in  Kablc  I  607 
(August — September  1210)  on  the  Talas,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Baläsäghnn  expected  the  speedy  arrival 
of  the  victor  and  therefore  refused  the  defeated 
army  admittance  to  the  town.  After  a  16  days' 
siege  the  town  was  takeu  by  the  Kara  Khitäi  and 
plundered  for  three  days  during  which  time  47,000 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  perished.  In  the  follo¬ 
wing  year  the  Gürkhän  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Kiichik,  the  chief  of  the  Naiinan  who  had  lied 
from  Mongolia;  Kiicliik  conquered  Kashghar  as 
well  as  the  laud  north  of  Ticnshan  as  far  as  the 
Sir  Daryä.  In  1218  Balâsâghûn  was  taken  without 


was  born  in  Almälfgh  (near  Kuldja)  about  628 
(1320- 1 321),  translator  of  the  dictionary  al^Sihah 
(cf.  Brockelmann,  i.  128,  where  the  date  is  given 
wrongly).  According  to  Muhammad  Haidar  (Ta3- 
rikh-i  Pash'idi,  transi.  K.  l>.  Koss,  p.  364)  this 
I  >jamûl  al-Pin  mentioned  a  large  number  of  scho¬ 
lars  belonging  to  Pal-Wighun  in  the  appendix  to 
his  work  ( Mu/hak.lt  a/-Suräh);  the  two  manuscripts 
of  the  Mn/hakat  at  present  known  contain  no 
information  of  this  kind.  In  the  time  of  Muhammad 
Haidar  the  tomb  of  an  Imam  Muhammad  Kakih 
Balâsâghünl,  w  ho  died  in  71 1  ( 1 3 1 1-1312)  was  still 
visible  on  the  Cu;  the  town  of  Balâsâghûn  was 
therefore  still  known  by  it'*  earlier  name  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  viii:|t  (xiv*1»)  century.  In  the 
accounts  of  Timur’s  campaigns,  Balâsâghûn  is  never 
mentioned;  like  all  the  towns  on  the  Cu,  Hi  and 
T  alas,  Balâsâghûn  must  have  been  destroyed  during 
the  endless  wars  and  struggles  for  the  throne  in 
the  xivl,‘  century,  l'.vcn  Muhammad  Haidar  (about 
the  middle  of  the  x vi**»  century  only  knewr  the 
names  Balûsûghûn  anil  GhühâÜk  from  books,  so 
that  the  site  of  the  town  was  as  little  known 
then  as  now. 

Pibiiograp  hy\  The  information  available 
on  the  site  of  the  town  has  been  collected  by  \V. 
Barthold,  Oil  et  <>  pojezdke  v  Sredn/uju  Aziju,  St. 
Petersburg,  1897  {Mémoires  de  l\tead.  des  Sienees 
de  St.  Petersburg ,  viii.  Serie,  classe  hist.-phil.. 
Vol.  i.  N°.  4),  p.  35  et  seq.y  where  an  extract 
from  the  Kitab  al-Ansab  of  Sam'änl  is  also 
given.  T  he  historical  notices  have  been  collected 
by  W.  Barthold  in  J’amjatnaja  knilka  Semit  jet-- 
sehen  ska  go  Old.  Statist.  Komiteta ,  ii.  Viernij 
1898,  p.  93  et  Si y.  ;  A  translation  (not  quite 
free  from  errors)  of  the  passage  referring  to  the 
Kara  Khitäi  from  the  I'a'rikhd  /JJihan  Ku'hâi 
is  also  given  by  d’Ohsson  in  his  Histoire  des 
Mongofs,  i.  441  et  se»/.  On  the  reference  by 
Muhammad  Haidar  to  Djamal'  al-Pin’s  work: 
Baron  V.  Kosen  in  the  /.a pi  ski  vast,  otd .  arch . 
ebsehe .,  viii.  353;  on  the  two  manuscripts  of 
the  Mulhokiit  a /-Sit  rah  :  W.  Barthold,  Za/iskiy 
xi.  283  et  sei/.;  xv.  271  et  se/. ;  extracts  from 
this  work  are  given  by  W.  Barthold,  Turkestan 
tv  epoehu  mongolskago  naschestvija ,  i.  1 28  et  'sep. 

(W.  BARTH« >[.!>.) 

BALÄT  is  a  loanword  in  Arabic  from  Latin 
or  Greek;  it  appears  to  represent  platea  as  well 
as  palatium .  As  a  noun  (noun  of  unity:  Pa  l à  ta} 
it  means  “a  smooth,  paved  square”,  “a  paved 
road”,  “a  paving  stone”.  With  this  last  meaning 
cf.  the  jasper  slab  Balä  tat  a  I- 1  )j  anna  on  the 
“Dome  of  the  Rock”  in  Jerusalem  (Badekcr,  p. 

52  el  se/).  VâkOt  (i.  709)  mentions  a  square  paved 
with  stones,  called  a  l- Balät,  in  Medina  between 
the  mosque  of  the  prophet  and  the  market-place. 
The  battle  field  of  Tours  ami  Poitiers  is  called 
Balät  a  1  -  Sh  11  h  a  dä'  after  the  Roman  road  on 
which  the  battle  took  place.  —  The  word  is 
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common  in  place-namef  especially  In  Asia  Minor 
and  Spain  (cf.  the  many  modern  Albalats). 
IdrisI  (cd.  Dozy  and  de  Goejc,  p.  175)  mentions 
a  town  (and  province)  of  al-BalS;  in  Spanish 
Estremadura,  the  name  of  which  has  survived  in  a 
village  south-east  of  Cacercs;  the  Portuguese  pro¬ 
vince,  which  comprised  Lissabon,  Santarcm  and 
Cintra,  was  in  his  time  called  al-IJal3(a.  In 
Syria  also  the  word  appears  in  place-names,  cf. 
Bait  al -Bila{  in  the  Ghötft  of  Damascus  (Yftküt, 
op.  eit.);  al- Halft  Ja  (Yftkat:  al-Hulftta)  is  the 
name  of  a  village  near  Nflbulus  not  far  from 
Joseph's  Grave  and  Jacob's  Well;  the  fact  that 
the  early  Christian  pilgrims  mention  a  plane-tree 
grove  here,  suggests  the  derivation  o i  the  Arabic 
name  from  fin  tonus .  —  In  Constantinople  there 
was  a  place  called  al-Balftl,  where  in  the  time 
of  the  Hamdftnid  Saif  al-Dawla  prisoners  were 
interned.  At  the  present  day  it  is  the  name  of  a 
suburb  on  the  Golden  Horn  between  Fanftr  and 
Aiwftnscrfti.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews  and  is 
notorious  for  its  dirt  and  its  unhealthy  climate. 

(F.  G if.sk). 

BALATUNUS,  the  I.atin  Platands  was  accor¬ 
ding  to  YnVQt,  i.  710,  a  fortified  place  on 
the  Syrian  coast  opposite  al-I^dhi^lya;  accor¬ 
ding  to  al-ljlallfasjjandi  (Jpaw*  al-ljubh)  it  lay  two 
days'  journey  north  of  Tarftbulus  and  one  west  of 
Masyftf.  The  fortress  was  erected,  according  to  al- 
Nuwairl,  by  the  Banu  *1-Ahmar  but  taken  from 
them  in  422  (1031)  by  Nikctas,  the  Katcpan  of 
Antioch.  In  5 12  (1118)  it  was  taken  by  Koger 
of  Antioch  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Crusaders  till  Salfth  al-Din  took  it  in  584(1188). 
Subsequently  Nftsir  al-Din  MankOrus  (Mcngubars) 
b.  IÇhumartcgïn  and  his  successors  ruled  here  till 
6O7  (1296)  when  Baibars  gained  possession  of 
it.  —  As  the  fortress  has  since  then  been  laid 
waste,  its  exact  situation  was  unknown  till  Martin 
Hartmann  found  inscriptions  at  the  modern  Kalcnt 
al-MuhClba,  south-east  of  al-I.ftdbijflya,  which  pro¬ 
ved  the  identity  of  this  fortress  with  Knlfttunus. 

Bibliography,  G.  1c  Strange,  Palestine 
under  the  Moslems ,  p.  416;  E.  Key,  Les  eo/onies 
Franques  de  Syrie  (Paris,  1883),  p.331  et  seq.; 
M.  Hartmann  in  the  Zeitsehr .  des  Deutsch, 
Pal. -Ver. y  xiv.  180;  van  Bcrchem,  Inscriptions 
arabes  Je  Svriey^.*j\  et  seq.  (R.  Hartmann.) 
BALAWAT,  a  village,  16  miles  south-east 
of  Mosul  and  10  north-cast  of,  the  ruins  of 
Nimrûd  (Assyr.  Kallju);  cf.  the  map  by  K.  Kiepert 
based  an  the  survey  by  F.  Jones  (see  Journ.  of 
the  Hoy.  Asiat.  Soc.y  xv.  1855)  in  v.  Oppenheim, 
Vom  Mittelm .  g.  Vers.  Golf  (1900),  ii.  182,  w  here 
the  name  is  written  Bcllawat.  YftjfQt  mentions  the 
place  as  a  caravan  station  situated  in  the  district 
of  Ninawai  (Nineveh),  a  short  day’s  journey  from 
Mosul,  under  the  name  Halftbftdh,  possibly  = 
•foundation  (äbäjh)  of  Bal”  (Bardiya  Smcrdis);  ct. 
on  this  point  G.  Hoffmann,  Auszüge  aus  Syr.  Akt. 
rer s.  Märtyrer  (1880)  p.  2 1 9,  Note  1740,  and  io 
the  Zeitsehr .  f.  Assyriol ii.  57.  Balftwftt  owes  its 
fame  to  the  mounds  of  ruins  (Tell)  there,  in  which 
II.  Kassam  in  1878  discovered  the  bronze  gates 
belonging  to  a  palace  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sal¬ 
manazar  II  (859 — 824),  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  finds  that  hod  hitherto  been  made  in  Assyria, 
not  only  from  the  archaeological  but  also  from 
the  historical  point  of  view.  To  be  more  accurate, 
it  consisted  of  the  two  wings  of  a  door,  made 
of  bronze  bands,  which  had  been  rivetted  on  cedar 


wood;  these  are  covered  with  figures,  arranged  in 
two  rows,  and  show  artistically  executed  basreliefs 
with  scenes  of  war  and  peace  (partly  accompanied 
by  inscriptions)  illustrating  in  a  striking  fashion 
the  history  of  the  first  third  of  the  reign  of  the 
alwve-mcntioncd  king,  and  the  culture  of  the  ninth 
century  B.  C.  generally.  The  historical  inscription 
on  the  small  plates  of  metal,  which  covered  the 
edges  of  the  wings  of  the  door,  is  only  loosely 
connected  with  these  scenes.  The  importance  of 
the  latter  cuneiform  inscription  lies  in  its  detailed 
description  of  the  great  Babylonian  campaign  ol 
Salmanassar  II.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  the  whole  of  the  bronze  outer  panelling  of 
the  gate,  discovered  by  Kassam,  has  been  in  the 
British  Museum  since  1879.  From  an  inscription 
of  Assurnasirpal  (884 — 859),  giving  an  account  of 
the  foundation  of  a  temple  in  Imgur-Bel,  which 
Kassam  states  to  have  been  dug  out  of  the  Tell 
of  Balftwftt,  it  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
this  Assyrian  town  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
mounds  of  ruins  at  Balftwftt.  This  identification  is 
however  not  quite  certain;  cf.  also  L.  W.  King, 
The  Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Assyria ,  (i.  1 902) 
p.  169  note  2  and  A.  Hermann  in  the  Orient . 
Litter.  Zeit.y  ix.  594. 

Bibliography*.  Yftkat ,  Mil  {(jam  (cd. 
Wüstenfeld),  i.  707;  C.  Niebuhr,  Reisebesehr. 
nach  Arab.  u.  and.  umlieg.  Ländern ,  ii.  368; 
F.  Jones,  Records  of  the  Bombay  Government , 
N°.  43,  p.  471.  —  On  the  excavations  and 
discoveries  there  cf.  H.  Kassam,  Asshur  and  the 
land  of  Nimrod  (New  York,  1897),  p.  200  et 
seq.  ;  K.  Bezold,  Überblick  über  die  Baby l.- Assyr. 
Litter.  (1886),  p.  74  et  seq.;  Hilprecht,  Explo¬ 
rations  in  Bible  Lands  (1903),  p.  296  et  seq.; 
British  Mu  scum ,  guide  to  the  Babyl.  and  Assyr. 
Antique  (1908),  p.  35  et  seq.;  Birch  and  Pinches 
have  published  a  volume  The  Bronze  orna¬ 
ments .. .  of  Balawat  (1880 — 1903);  Billerbcck 
and  Er.  Delitzsch  give  an  exhaustive  description 
of  the  gates  in  Die  Palastthore  Salmanassars 
II  zu  B.  =  Beitr .  x.  Assyriologie ,  vi.  Heft  X 
(1908).  (M.  Strkck.) 

BALBAN,  OihyÆth  al-DIn  Uluqu  K!!*n, 
Wazlr  of  Nftsir  al-Din  Mahmud,  King 
of  Delhi  (1246—65)  and  afterwards  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  As  Nftsir  al-DTn  was  of  a  quiet  and 
studious  disposition,  he  left  the  management  of 
affairs,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  in  the 
hands  of  Ulugh  Khân,  who  was  at  once  his 
brother-in-law  and  father-in-law.  His  energetic  ad¬ 
ministration  did  much  to  extend  and  consolidate 
Muhammadan  rule  in  Northern  India.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  in  1265  and  proved  himself 
to  be  a  stern  but  enlightened  ruler;  he  was  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  in  protecting  his  kingdom  from 
the  inroads  of  Mongol  invaders.  His  court  was  the 
refuge  of  many  exiled  rulers  and  men  of  letters, 
among  whom  was  the  poet  Amir  Khusraw.  In 
1285  his  eldest  son  was  slain  in  battle  against 
the  Mongols,  and  the  aged  king  (he  is  said  to 
have  been  more  than  80  years  old),  broken  down 
with  grief, died  in  the  following  year,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  grandson,  Kai  Kubftd,  a  youth  of 
17  or  18  years. 

Bibliography*.  I)iya  al-Din  BaranI,  Tay- 
rlhfi-i  Flruz  Shahl  (in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica), 
pp,  25 — 126;  Elliot-Dowson,  History  of  Indiay 
iii.  97 — 125.  (Arnold.) 

BALDA  (a.),  “Town”,  “district”;  Plural  Bilüd 
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[q.v.]  and  BulLUn  »lands”  which  frequently  appear 
in  the  titles  of  geographical  works. 

BALfiJ  n.  BiüllR  ».  clYÄp  AL-KoyjAtal,  an 
Arab  general,  the  valiant,  though  haughty, 
commander  of  the  Syrian  cavalry  in  the  army, 
which  the  Caliph  Hishäm  b.  cAbd  al-Malik  sent 
against  the  Berbers  in  123  (74 1  )  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Kulthum  b.  cIyad,  uncle  of  Rahtj.  On  their 
arrival  in  Ifrikiya  (in  Ramadän  123  =  20  July — 
18  Aug.  741)  Bal«]j  and  his  Syrians  soon  made 
themselves  thoroughly  hated  through  their  arro¬ 
gance  and  barbarity  by  the  African  Arabs,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Ansars,  who  after  the  battle  in  the 
Harra  (63  =  683)  had  fled  in  large  bodies  to 
the  west.  After  the  Syrian  army  had  united  with 
the  African  at  Tlcmccn  (about  60.000  in  all)  in 
consequence  of  the  arrogance  of  the  Syrians  and 
a  quarrel  between  Baldj  and  the  commander  of 
the  African  troops,  the  two  armies  nearly  came 
to  blows.  The  Berbers  retreated  as  far  as  the 
River  Seim  in  the  extreme  Maghrib,  in  order  to 
weaken  the  enemy.  Shortly  before  the  encounter 
with  the  Berber  host,  Kollhûin  dismissed  Habib, 
who  was  experienced  in  Berber  warfare,  but  whose 
advice  Bahlj  insolently  despised,  from  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  African  troops  and  entrusted  it  to 
two  Syrian  oflicers,  which  still  farther  increased 
the  bitterness  among  the  African  soldiers.  The 
consequence  was  the  total  defeat  of  the  Arabs  at 
Bakdüra  (or  Nabdura  on  the  Scbfl,  north  of  Ffts, 
cf.  Fournel,  Les  Herber s,  i.  294,  note  l)  the  blame 
for  which  must  be  laid  on  Baldj,  not  only  for  his 
arrogance  but  for  his  impetuous  advance,  which 
separated  him  from  the  foot-soldiers  (in  I_>hu 
’l-Hidjdja  I23  =  l7,h  Oct. —  1 4* **  Nov.  74 1  ).  With 
about  7,000  horsemen  he  fought  his  way  to  Ceuta, 
where  he  endured  a  long  siege  by  the  Berbers 
till  cAbd  al-Malik  b.  Katan  [q.  v.],  Governor  of 
Cordova,  an  Ansfir,  brought  him  and  his  Syrians 
to  Spain  to  use  them  against  the  rebel  Berbers 
there.  The  latter  were  annihilated  by  Baldj  and 
VAbd  al-Malik  in  a  great  battle  at  Wadi  Sei  it 
(Guadacclctc)  above  Toledo.  In  the  civil  war 
which  soon  afterwards  broke  out  between  the 
Spanish  AnsJrs  and  the  Syrians,  the  latter  were 
victorious.  They  appointed  Baldj  Governor  of 
Spain,  in  place  of  cAbd  al-Malik,  wdio  had  been 
driven  out  of  Cordova  and  afterwards  murdered, 
but  after  a  brief  rule  Baldj  fell  in  a  battle  against 
the  Spanish  Arabs  by  the  hand  of  cAI>d  al-Rahmän 
b.  Alkama  al-Lakhmi,  Governor  of  Narbonne  (in 
Sbawwâl  124  =  8  Aug. — 5  Sept.  742). 

/Bibliograph  y  :  Ibn  Khaldun,  Hist.  Les 
Herb.,  i.  137  el  set/.,  X  $  I  ;  French  transi,  i. 
217,  238  el  scq.  ;  I  bn  ‘Adhärl,  al- Bay  an  al- 
M ugh  rib,  i.  4 1  — 43  ;  ii.  30—32;  Makkarl,  ii.  II  — 
13;  I  bn  al-Athir  (cd.  Tornb.),  see  Index;  Dozy, 
I/ist.  Les  Musulmans  L' Espagne,  i.  244 — 265; 
Fournel,  Les  Berbers,  i.  291 — 297,  302 — 3°^; 
Müller,  Der  Islam,  i.  449  et  scq.  Mercier ,/fist. 
Le  H  Afrique  sep  tenir,,  i.  (1888),  231  et  seq., 
234  et  scq.  (M.  SuiMiTZ.) 

BALEARIC  ISLANDS,  Creek  Latin 

Bal  tares,  which  form  has  more  authority  than 
Baléares,  usually  but  falsely  derived  from  ßxAMtv  “to 
throw**,  because  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  good 
slingers  and  as  such  served  in  the  Roman  and 
Carthaginian  armies,  earlier  called  Gymncsiac 
Insulae  after  the  almost  naked  horsemen,  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  western  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  name  includes  in  the  narrower  sense, 


the  two  principal  islands,  lying  to  the  north-east: 
Mallorca  (Insula  Major,  since  the  time  of  Procopius 
Majoiica,  Majorca)  and  Minorca  (Insula  Minor, 
Minorica)  with  the  smaller  islands  south  of  Mai* 
lorca:  Cabrera  (Capraria,  Isle  of  Goats)  and  Cone- 
jera  (Cuuicularia,  Isle  of  Rabbits)  and  to  the  west 
Dragoncra  (Triguadra);  in  the  wider  sense  the 
name  comprises,  as  at  the  present  day  the  Tro- 
vincia  de  las  Lias  Baléares  and  in  the  middle 
ages  the  “Kingdom  of  Mallorca**,  Rcino  de  M. 
1276 — 1343,  the  property  of  the  younger  son  of 
the  House  of  Aragon,  the  south-wcNtcrn  group 
also,  of  the  Pityusae,  Isles  of  Figs;  lbisa  (Fdiusus, 
Phoenician  and  Formentera  (Ophiu^a). 

Among  the  Arabs  they  were  called  Ljazair  i^ark 
al-AnLalus,  the  Islands  of  Fasten»  Spain  or  al- 
Ljazair  al-Aat  lira  the  Eastern  Islands.  The  name 
Ljazair  Hat  vara  (, Encyc/pcLie  arabe.  Da  trat  al- 
ma'âtif  by  Bistâni,  v.  149;  Sämi,  K  à  mu  s  al'alâm 
I2lS),  Ljazîiir  al-Balyâr  in  Ahmad  ZckI  Bcy*s 
K  à  mus  al-Ljo  ghraf'tya  al -la  Lima  (Bûlük  1 3 1 7  =r 
1899),  p.  31,  is  quite  modern.  The  larger  islands 
arc  known  in  Arabic  as  Mayôrka  or  Mayorka, 
Manorka  or  Manorka  (often  confused  by  merely 
changing  the  pointing  XJ 

Xjjs*)  and  Ibiza  YSbisa.  After  having  been 
subject  in  ancient  times  to  Phoenicians  ((»reeks 
from  Rhodes)  and  Carthaginians  the  Balearic 
Islands  were  ultimately  subjected  to  Rome  by 
O.  Caccilitts  Mctcllus  Baliaricus,  the  founder  of 
Palma  and  Pollcnlia  on  Mallorca.  Mago  =  Mahon 
and  Jamo  (Jamna)  =  Ciudadela  on  Minorca  are  of 
Carthaginian  origin.  In  465  the  Balcarics  were 
conquered  by  Gciscrich  the  Vandal,  in  534  by 
Belisarius  tor  the  Byzantine  Empire  but  they  never 
were  Visigothic.  In  707-708  Mü>ä  b.  Nusair’s  son 
‘Abd  Allah  is  said  to  have  plundered  and  con¬ 
quered  (:)  them.  In  797*798  they  were  exposed 
to  repeated  Arab  raids  but  were  freed  from  this 
scourge  in  799  by  Charlemagne.  Soon  afterwards 
they  again  suffered  from  the  visits  of  the  Normans 
and  Arabs  and  it  was  not  till  290  (903)  that  they 
were  permanently  attached  to  the  Spanish  Cinaiyad 
Emirate  by  ‘Min  al-Khawl.inf.  In  405  (1014-1015) 
the  Balcarics  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ti’ifa 
prince  Abu  ’I-Pjaish  Mufljähid  nl-Muwafiak  al- 
‘Amiri  of  Dénia  (I)äniya),  which  lay  to  the  west 
opposite  them,  and  were  held  by  his  son  and 
successor  cAlI  Ikbal  al-Pawla  from  436  (1044- 
1045)  to  468  (1076).  The  latter  »was  dethroned 
by  his  father-in-law,  the  Undid  al-Muktadir  of 
Saragossa,  to  whose  lot  Dénia  fell,  while  the 
Balearic  Islands  became  independent  under  Mur- 
tadîï  ‘Alxl  Allah  46S — 486  =  1075 — 1093,  Mu- 
bâsjiir  h.  Sulaimän  484 — 509  =  1091  — 1115  and 
A  Da  Rabic  Siilaim&n  in  the  last  named  year  when 
the  Balcarics  were  conquered  by  the  Almoravids 
(Governor  b.  Aba  Bakr  till  520  =  1131).  From 
525  —  599  =  >131  — 1202  follow  the  inde|»endent 
Almoravid  princes,  the  Banu  Ghaniya,  af  whom 
the  chief  were  Muhammad  b. c All  b.  Ghaniya  520— 
596=  1 1 31  —  1 1 51  and  his  son  Abü  Ibrahim  IshrVfc 
b.  Muhammad  546 — 581.=  1151  — 1185.  Front 
601—627  =  1204—1229  the  islands  weer  under 
various  Almohad  governors  till  their  final  conquest 
by  James  =  Jaime  I  of  Aragon  (al-Conquistador) 
in  1228  el  seq.;  the  clever  Aba  ‘OthmJn  Sa‘fd  b. 
al-llakim  al-Koras}p  continued  to  rule  in  Minorca 
however  from  630 — 685  =  1232  —  1286,  a  pup|>et 
king  with  the  title  al-Mojarife,  as  vassal  of  Aragon 
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till  the  Arabs  were  entirely  driven  out.  The  most 
famous  Mayoral  is  the  historian  al-Humaid!  [q.  v.]. 

Bibliography.  Alvaro  Campanery  Fuertes, 
Bosque  jo  historico  de  la  dominaeion  islamita  en 
las  / slat  Baléares  (Palma,  1 888);  (the  same, 
Numism&tiea  Balear ,  Palma,  1879);  In  addition 
Codera,  Deeadeneia  y  desaparieibn  de  los  Altno • 
r avides  en  Espaiia ,  Saragossa,  1899  (=  Coleecibn 
de  Estudios  arabes ,  iii),  especially  pp.  167 — 
178:  Juss  Baléares  bajo  los  Almoravides\  the 
same,  Estudios  eriticos  de  Jlistoria  arabe  espa - 
nota ,  Saragossa,  1905  (=  Coleecibn  de  Estudios 
arabes,  vii),  especially  pp.  249— 300:  criticism 
of  and  notes  on  Campancris  Bosquejo\  Alfred 
Bel,  Les  Benou  Ghànya ,  derniers  représentants 
de  B  Empire  Afmoravide  et  leur  lutte  contre 
V Empire  Almohade  (Paris,  1903);  cf.  Luigi 
Salvadore  d’ Austria,  Voci  di  origine  araba  nella 
lingua  della  Balear /.  Sec  above  p.  4191  ;  Fran¬ 
cisco  Ilcrndndcz  Sanz,  Compendia  de  geografia 
é  hi  s  tor  ia  de  la  is  la  de  Menorca  (Mahon,  1908). 

(C.  F.  SeYBOLD.) 

BÄLFURÜSH.  [‘Sec  bärfuküsii.] 

BALHARÄ  (a.),  an  Indian  title  said  by 
Ilm  Khurdâdljbch  (cd.  de  Gocjc,  Bild.  Geogr  Arab ., 
vi.,  16)  to  mean  “king  of  kings”;  al-ldrlsl 
adopts  this  explanation,  and  adds  that  the  title 
was  hereditary  ( Géographie  d'  Ed  ri  si,  trad.  P.  A. 
Jaubert,  i.  1 73);  al-Mascü<lî  ( Mnrûdj  al-dhahab ,  i. 
177,  372,  382),  al-Istakhrt  {Bild.  Geogr .  Arab ,  i. 
I73)n  and  lbn  Hawljal  (id.  ii.  227)  describe  the 
Balharä  as  the  ruler  of  Milnkir  and  as  the 
greatest  of  the  kings  of  India;  al-Mas'üdl  ( ib .  162) 
adds  that  the  Balharä  was  the  name  of  the  foun¬ 
der  of  a  dynasty  in  this  city  and  that  his  suc¬ 
cessors  in  turn  adopted  the  name  of  this  prince. 
Manklr  has  been  identified  with  Mnlkhct  (about 
60  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sholapur  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency),  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mft- 
nyakheta,  the  capital  city  of  the  later  KashtrakOla 
dynasty  (almut  630—972  A.  I).).  The  Arab  geo¬ 
graphers  knew  the  Kashtrakupis  by  their  Sanskrit 
title  Vallabha  “beloved'  ;  thus  Indra  HI  (a  con¬ 
temporary  of  al-MascadI)  had  the  title  of  Pfthivl- 
vallahha  “beloved  of  the  earth ”  ( Gazetteer  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency ,  I,  Part  I,  1 20-12 1,  519, 
525).  The  destruction  of  Manyakheta  by  the  Western 
Calukya  king,  Tailapa,  in  972  A.  I).,  explains 
why  no  Arab  geographer  after  lbn  Hawfcal  men¬ 
tions  Manklr.  The  identification  of*  the  Balharä 
with  the  Valabhi  (Ballabhi)  dynasty,  509—766  A.  D. 
(Elliot — Dowson,  i.,  354*355),  and  Kcinaud’s  ex¬ 
planation  {Mémoire  sur  Binde ,  138,  1 44)  of  Bal¬ 
harä  as  Malwä  Kit  (king  of  Mil  wit)  are  histori¬ 
cally  inaccurate.  (T.  W.  Arnold.) 

BAL-^ÄRITH*  [Sec  11ARIXII-] 

BALI,  an  Arab  tribe,  belonging  to  the 
Yamati  group.  Its  genealogy  is:  Bali  b.  ‘Amr 
b.  al-Hafl  b.  Kudäa.  The  Bahrä  and  Haidän  arc 
given  as  consanguineous  tribes  and  the  liant  and 
Farän  as  subordinate. 

Their  dwellings  were  on  the  Syrian  frontier 
near  TaimS  between  the  lands  of  the  Jjjuhaina 
and  the  [Jjjudham.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the 
ThainQd  {HxtAvh'Tsti)  inhabited  their  land. 

Of  districts  belonging  to  the  Balt  there  arc 
mentioned:  al-bjazl,  al-Ruhba,  al-Sukyä,  Iladja- 
hhan(?)  Ma  din  Farän  (called  after  the  subordinate 
tril>e  of  Farän)  at  the  mines  of  the  Sulaiin,  cast 
of  Mecca  (whence  the  precious  stone  Pharanitis 


in  Pliny),  Shaghb  and  Badan.  A  family  of  the 
Ball,  the  Ilighna  b.  Ukftrima,  fled  from  the  two 
latter  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  their  fellow 
tribesmen  to  the  neighbouring  Jews  at  Taim3, 
adopted  Judaism  and  remained  there  for  a  long 
period  till  the  Jews  were  banished  from  Taimä. 
Kfcabln  and  Sharc  were  common  to  the  Ball  and 
Djuhaina.  Of  Wadis  arc  mentioned:  the  Amadj 
and  Ghuran  which  run  from  the  IJarra  of  the 
Sulaim  and  flow  into  the  sea; of  wells:  al-Hudum 
(behind  the  Wadi  *i-Kura)  and  Ühat  al-Salasil  (in 
common  with  the  Ujudlîâin).  At  BPr  Ghadak  in 
Mecca  there  was  a  citadel  of  the  Ball  called  Kac. 
Besides  these  there  were  scattered  settlements  of 
the  Ball  on  the  so-called  Nadjd  road  (the  route 
of  the  Syrian  pilgrims  to  Mecca),  in  Higr  and 
Wädi  M-Kura. 

History.  In  the  year  8  (629-630)  Muhammad 
sent  cAmr  b.  al-'Äs,  whose  mother  belonged  to 
t lie  tribe  of  Ball,  with  300  men  against  the  Ball 
and  Kudaca  tribes  related  to  them.  On  arriving  at 
lihat  al-Salasil,  the  well  mentioned  above  as  being 
common  to  the  Ball  and  the  Djudham  (the  so- 
called  “expedition  to  Ijhät  al-Saläsil”),  cAmr  felt 
his  forces  too  weak  against  the  tribes  and  sent  to 
Muhammad  for  reinforcements;  the  latter  sent  him 
new  troops  under  Abü'Ubaida  b.al-Djarräh, amongst 
whom  were  Abfl  Bakr  and  eOmar.  In  the  same 
year  we  find  the  Ball  in  alliance  with  the  Kuda'l 
tribes  I.akhm,  JJjudhâm  and  Balmain  with  a  total 
strength  of  100,000  men  led  by  one  of  the  tribe 
of  Ball,  fighting  against  Muhammad  in  the  army 
of  Hcraclius  in  Syria  at  Ma’ab  (Battle  ot  Müta). 
After  the  conquest  of  Mecca  by  Muhammad,  in 
the  so-called  “year  of  the  deputations”  (9  =  630) 
the  Ball  also  appeared  before  the  Prophet,  under  the 
leadership  of  Ruwaifi*  b.  l'habit  to  tender  their 
submission.  After  Muhammad’s  death  they  appear 
to  have  seceded  again  for  in  the  year  II  (632) 
AbU  Bakr  sent  against  them  and  the  other  apo¬ 
state  Kudal  tribes,  the  already  mentioned  cAmr 
b.  al-cXs.*  In  the  year  14-15  (635'636)  wc  again 
find  them  with  the  Lakhm,  Üjudhäm  and  Balkain 
in  the  train  of  Hcraclius  at  Varmük,  where  they, 
with  the  Greeks,  were  defeated  by  the  Muslims. 
They  then  emigrated  to  Egypt  (Misr)  with  the 
permission  of  the  Caliph  Dinar.  Here  they  at 
first  fell  into  conflict  over  their  settlements  with 
their  former  neighbours,  the  Jjjuhaina,  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  them  here,  but  soon  came  to  terms.  In  later 
times  we  hear  almost  nothing  of  them.  According 
to  the  accounts  of  the  explorers  Riippcl,  Burck- 
hardt,  Fresnel  and  Wcllstedt,  who  have  visited 
them  and  call  them  Bili  (Fresnel:  Bcli),  they  live 
at  the  present  day  in  the  mountains  south-east  of 
Muila  near  the  harbour  of  Wadjh.  In  Wadjh 
itself  lives  the  chief  Shaikh  of  all  the  Bali  tribes, 
who  receives  an  annual  stipend  from  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt.  His  dominion  is  said  to  extend  from 
the  coast,  six  days*  journey  intand. 

Bibliography  Tabari,  (ed.  dc  Gocjc),  i. 
1604,  1610-1611,  1687,  1963,  2348;  lbn  al- 
Aih.r,  (cd.  Tornbcrg),  ii.  179,  **9i  üamdänf, 
pjazira  (cd.  D.  11.  Müller),  p.  130,  *3*,  *7<>, 
179;  Yakut,  Alu  djam  (ed.  Wiistcnfcld),  ill. 
776;  iv.  81,  553;  lbn  Hishâin,  Sira  (ed.  Wüs¬ 
tenfeld),  p.  792;  Makrlzi,  Abhandlung  über  die 
in  Açvpten  eingewanderten  arabischen  Stämme 
(ed.  Wüstcnfeld)  in  the  Göttinger  Studien ,  1847 
(ii.),  p.  424  and  464;  R.  Kitter,  Erdkunde ’, 
xiii.  272—279;  A.  Sprenger,  Die  alte  Geographie 
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Arabiens  (Bern,  1875),  p.  28-29,  30,  153, 
154;  F.  Wiistenfcld,  Genealogische  Tabellen  der 
arabischen  Stämme  und  Familien  (Göttinnen, 
1852),  Section  i.:  Yaman  tribes,  Pt.  I  and  Register 
su  den  genealogischen  Tabellen  (Güttingen,  1853) 
p.  71,  106,  187,  228;  O.  Blau,  Die  Wanderung 
der  sabiiischen  Völkerstämme  im  zweiten  Jahr¬ 
hundert  //.  Chr.  in  the  Zeitsehr.  der  Deutschen 
Morgen /.  Ges xxii,  664;  do.,  Arabien  im  sech¬ 
sten  Jahrhundert ,  eine  ethnographische  Skizze'. 
Z.  D.  M.  £7.,  xxiii.  573;  À.  P.  Caussin  de 
Perceval,  Essai  sur  l'histoire  des  Arabes  avant 
l'islamisme  t^Paris,  1847-1848),  iii.  212. 

(J.  Sem. EI* KR.) 

BALI.  This,  the  most  important,  of  the 
Little  Sunda  Islands  is  105.5  square  miles 
in  area,  and  is  a  mountainous  island  of  volcanic 
origin  with  the  volcanoes  Gunung  Agung  (11,000 
feet)  Batur  and  Tabanan,  rising  sheer  out  of  the 
sea  to  the  cast  of  Java.  Only  the  western  half  of 
the  south  coast  is  liât;  the  eastern  consists  of 
chalk  clilTs.  The  fauna  and  the  rich  flora  form 
a  transition  between  the  Asiatic  and  Australian 
jmrtions  of  Indonesia;  the  tiger,  the  dwarf  antelope 
and  two  kinds  of  ape,  fc.r  example,  arc  found  here 
but  the  cockatoo  only  appears  in  the  cast  of  the 
island.  The  island  with  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Lombok  forms  a  “residency”  under  an  official 
of  high  rank  in  the  civil  service,  a  “resident” 
whose  head  quarters  are  in  Singa  Kâdja  (Buie* 
lèng).  In  the  years  1906  and  1907  the  princi¬ 
palities  of  Klunkung,  Badung,  Tabanan,  Mengwi 
and  Gyanjar  were  quite  subjected  by  the  Dutch; 
in  Karang  Ascm  and  Bangli  the  princes  arc  still 
semi-independent;  Bulclcng  and  Djcmbrana  were 
incorporated  after  the  wars  of  1846-1849. 

As  to  its  history,  Bali  is  mentioned  by  the 
Chinese  historians  of  the  l^ang  dynasty  in  the 
year  647  A.  P.  and  again  in  992  :  the  island  is 
later  mentioned  as  a  pait  of  the  great  Hindu 
kingdom  of  Modjopait  in  Last  Java,  which  was 
conquered  in  1518  by  the  Muhammadan  princes 
of  DCmak.  The  Hindus  retained  their  independence 
in  Balambagan  in  Hast  Java;  another  section  fled 
to  Bali  where  their  leader  set  himself  up  as  inde¬ 
pendent  prince  of  the  whole  island  under  the 
title  of  Dewa  Agung  KCtut  in  Gègèl  (Klungkung). 
The  governors  of  these  princes  afterwards  made 
themselves  independent  in  their  own  districts. 
Balambagan,  supported  by  Bali,  remained  inde¬ 
pendent  till  the  Dutch  subdued  it  iu  the  xviiph 
century. 

The  above  events  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  population  of  the  island,  estimated  at  about 
500,000  souls,  has  remained  Brahmanica!  with  a 
few  Buddhist  tribes  and  that  the  original  native- 
stock  of  Bali  (Bali  aga)  has  been  strongly  mixed 
with  Javanese  and  this  section  calls  itself  Wong 
Modjopait;  and  further  that  language,  alphabet  and 
literature  arc  closely  related  to  those  of  Last  Java. 
Among  the  numerous  foreign  elements  in  the  coast 
districts  arc  many  Chinese  and  Muhammadans  of 
the  most  diverse  origins.  Centuries  ago  a  section 
of  the  people  of  Bali,  both  men  and  women,  allied 
themselves  in  marriage  with  the  strangers  and 
adopted  Islam;  their  descendants  live  together  in 
the  interior  in  separate  villages  or  collections  of 
villages  and  are  as  a  rule  prosperous.  It  also 
happens  that  evil-doers  among  the  Balians  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  stringent  native  laws  by  be¬ 
coming  Muhammadans.  In  spite  of  a  constant 


increase  the  number  of  Muhammadans  Is  still 
relatively  small.  With  tae  increase  in  personal 
security,  immigration  of  foreigners  into  the  recently 
subdued  principalities  is  encouraged;  the  spread  of 
Isläm  is  also  favoured  by  the  transference  thither 
of  Dutch  officials  with  their  subordinates. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Balians,  chieily  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  rice  in  wet  fields  (sawah)  is  the  most 
highly  developed  of  Indonesia.  Rice  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  food,  there  arc  also  grown  tuberous  plants 
and  all  the  other  foodstuffs  of  the  archipelago; 
the  following  were  the  values  of  the  exports  in 
190S:  copra  /  1,250,000,  cofTcc  /  650.000,  earth- 
nuts  /  200,000,  rice  /  200,000,  cattle  /  315,000 
etc.,  in  all  f  2,700,000.  The  imports  amount  to 
/  1,050,000.  The  centre  of  foreign  trade  is  Bulè- 
Icng;  the  native  trade  is  carried  on  at  markets 
held  regularly.  Supported  by  the  many  splendour- 
loving  princes  and  the  cult  of  Hinduism,  native 
industry  has  maintained  a  high  level;  gold-  and 
silver  work,  the  armourer's  art,  wood-carving, 
sculpture  and  the  weaving  (by  knitting,  ikat )  of 
beautiful  decorated  cloths.  The  people  of  Bali  are 
relatively  far  advanced;  many  of  them  can  read 
anti  write. 

As  an  example  of  an  Indonesian  Hindu  civili¬ 
sation,  on  the  basis  of  which  Islam  has  been 
developing,  in  Java  for  example,  for  four  cen¬ 
turies,  that  of  Bali  is  very  important.  The  four 
chief  castes  of  Brahmanism  arc  to  be  found  here: 
Brahmana.  Ksatria,  Wcsya  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  people;  their  members  cannot  enter  another 
caste,  have  the  right  to  bear  the  titles  ida,  dêzva 
and  gnsti  respectively  and,  if  they  arc  women, 
may  not  marry  into  a  lower  caste.  The  priesthood 
is  composed  of  the  highest  caste,  the  Brahmans; 
amongst  these  are  those  initiated  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  sacred,  chieily  Old  Javanese,  literature  and 
the  judges  ( kerta )  arc  also  chosen  from  the  priest¬ 
hood.  Only  a  few,  and  not  the  great  number  of 
the  subordinate  castes,  that  appear  in  the  Brah¬ 
manism  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  are  to  l»e  found 
in  Bali;  besides  the  members  of  all  four  cartes 
arc  often  farmers,  merchants  etc.  It  is  only  for 
the  most  highly  developed  that  the  outer  forms 
of  Brahmanism  have  a  definite,  religious  value; 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  still  entirely 
influenced  in  its  daily  life  by  its  ancient  Indone¬ 
sian  animism,  although  the  gods  arc  known  by 
Hindu  names  and  worshipped  in  temples;  inspired 
persons  (fak<u\  Shamans  (pet  mas),  and  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  temples  (pamangkn)  play  an  important  part 
in  their  worship.  The  Sun-god  of  the  eastern 
archipelago  appears  in  a  curious  fashion  as  Batara 
Suria,  the  chief  deity  of  Bali.  The  padanda  only 
appear  at  great  religious  festivals  or  when  the 
prince  of  the  land  is  giving  a  feast,  and  at  cre¬ 
mations;  they  bless  consecrated  water  and  weapons, 
sell  amulets,  appoint  new  priests  and  inspire  great 
reverence. 

/>  /  b  li  og  r  a  p  h  y  :  G  c  n  c  r  a  I.  I  .auts,  I  let  eilanJ 
Tali  en  de  Fatineezen  (Amsterdam,  1S4H);  van 
Swieten,  A'riigsverrieh fingen  legen  Fall  (Den 
I  lang,  1S49);  Weitzel,  De  der  de  militaire  expedite 
naar  het  eiland  Fali  (Gorinchcm,  1850);  van 
Vlijmcn,  Fali  iSOS  (Amsterd.,  1875);  J.  Jacobs, 
Fettige  tijd  onder  de  Fa  tiers  (Batavia,  1S83); 
II.  Tonkcs,  Volkskunde  von  Fali  (Halle  a/S. 
tSS3,  with  bibliography);  W.  O.  1*.  Nieuwcn- 
kamp,  Hali  en  Lombok ,  1907,  1 909,  1910; 
in  “  Tijdsehrifi (  voor  Indische  Taal-y  Land-  cn 
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Volkenkunde" ;  van  Bloemcn  Woanders:  t.  431  ; 
vii.  73;  viil,  10$;  Brumund:  xiii.  162;  van 
Eck:  xviii.  370;  xxii.  358;  xxiit.  161;  IJefrink: 
xxiii.  161;  xxiv.  180;  xxxiii.  233;  Schwartz: 
xliii.  108;  dc  Vroom:  xviii.  164;  in  *  Verbände» 
l ingen  v,  A .  Batov .  Genootschap  van  Künsten  en 
Wetenschappen'  \  Fricdcrich:  xxii,  xxiii;  Grocne- 
vcldt:  xxxix,  58;  K&dcmacher:  Iv. ;  Zollinger: 
xxii;  in  ‘  Tijdsehrifl  voor  Ned.- Indie" :  van 
Eck:  Jg.  1878  and  1879;  ‘7W.  Gids”:  F.  A. 
Licfrinck:  1886,  ii.  —  Balinese  literature: 
van  Fxk^Batineesch  Woordcnboek  (Utrecht, 1876); 
van  der  Tuuk,  A'awi-Batineesch  Woordenboek 
(Utrecht,  1897);  in  ‘  Tijdschrift  voor  I nd,  Taal -, 
fand*  en  Volkenkunde":  de  Vroom:  xvii.  164; 
xviii.  «8,  310;  xxi.  104,  169,  323,  403,  530; 
in  “  Ver  handelt  ngen  v.  A.  Bat,  Genootschap"  : 
Brandes:  liv. ;  van  Eck:  xxxviii;  Fricdcrich: 
xxii.;  in  ■ Bijdr,  t,  d.  7\,  /..  en  Volkenk"\  van 
Kck:  1876  and  1883.  (A.  W.  Nikuwrnhuis.) 
BÄLIGH  (a.)  ‘having  attained  maturity”.  [See 

BUUV.ll.] 

BÂL1JÇ,  Turkl-Mongol  word  for  ‘town”  (also 
written  BAu#  and  BAi.iqu);  appears  frequently 
in  compound  names  of  towns,  such  as  Bl*hbaliV 
(‘Five  Towns”,  at  the  present  day  in  ruins  at 
Guccn  in  Chinese  Turkestan),  Khänb&lik  (the 
•Khän’s  Town”),  Turko-Mongol  name  (also  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  European  travellers  in  the  middle 
ages  as  a  name  of  Fckin  (Canihalu)),  llibälik  (on 
the  Kiver  lli,  the  modern  llijsk)  amongst  others. 
As  the  town  of  BistibfdiV  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  the  Orkhon  inscriptions  (viii*1»  century  A.  !>.), 
Balik,  in  the  meaning  of  town,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  Turkl  words,  as  is.  the  word  Bälifc  “fish”, 
which  is  similarly  pronounced  and  is  common  to 
all  Turk!  dialects.  (W.  Barthold.) 

BALIKESRI,  BAi.ikrser,  a  town  in  Turkey 
in  Asia,  capital  of  the  Sandjak  of  Karasi  in  the 
Wiläyet  of  Khudftwcnd  g'flr,  with  13,118  inhabi¬ 
tants,  of  whom  9175  arc  Muhammadans,  1266 
Orthodox  Greeks  and  1941  Gregorian  Armenians. 
Built  at  the  foot  of  the  Yilftn-dägh,  Balikcsri  is 
watered  in  winter  by  a  brook.  In  summer  when 
this  is  dried  up,  water  has  to  be  brought  from  Katläk. 
It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Princes  of  Karasi 
and  was  conquered  in  737  (1336)  by  cAdjlän-zäde 
in  the  time  of  Sultän  Orkhän.  It  has  a  weekly 
market  and  an  annual  fair,  and  manufactures  a 
coarse  kind  of  cloth  called  cab3  [q.  v.].  The  town 
has  91  mosques  of  which  some  arc  fairly  old. 
We  may  further  mention  an  old  cloAc  tower,  a 
monastery  of  the  Bairamlya  as  well  as  the  grave 
and  some  pious  foundations  of  the  Bairami  Shaikh 
l.utfallah.  The  Kaz*  Balikesr!  comprises  5  Kfihtya 
and  328  villages  with  about  90,000  inhabitants. 
Its  chief  productions  arc  opium,  cotton,  cereals 
and  fruit,  including  excellent  melons  called  JJasan - 
Ary,  and  honey,  which  is  famous. 

Bibliography,  ‘All  JL>jawftd,  Djoghraflya 
fjtgAßlt\  p.  1 5 1  ;  Siiln Urne  1 325,  p.  772;  V;  Cuinct, 
Turquie  d'Asie^  iv.  262.  (Cl-  Huart.) 

BALINDS.  In  the  scientific  literature  of  the 
Aral/s  we  meet  with  a  name,  which  is  written 
HalInCs,  Bai.InAs  and  Bai.Is  and  sometimes  de¬ 
notes  Apollonius  of  Tyana  and  sometimes 
Apollonius  of  Pergamon.  It  appears  most 
rarely  ander  the  correct  form  AbuluniyQs.  To 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  is  to  be  ascribed  a  book 
on  the  “Secret  of  Creation”  by  the  sage  BalinQs 
(MS.  in  Baris)  which  has  previously  been  given 


to  Pliny;  for  it  Is  therein  stated  that  the  author 
belonged  to  Ti**&y*%  which  if  clearly  to  be 
emeoded  to  J 'uwUna  =s  Tyana.  A  sort  of  natural 
history  called  Liber  de  Causis  (MS.  In  I<eidcn)  and 
a  treatise  on  astrology,  translated  by  Ilunain  b. 
Ishal^,  must  also  be  credited  to  the  philosopher 
of  Tyana,  as  well  as  a  book  on  the  seven  bodies 
which  IladjdjI  Khalfa  mentions  as  being  by  BalinQs. 

But  on  the  w’hole,  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was 
little  known  to  the  Arabs.  On  the  other  hand  the 
works  of  the  great  mathematician  of  Pergamon 
were  well-known  and  diligently  studied  by  Eastern 
scholars.  The  author  of  the  Kitiib  at-J/ukamä3 
devotes  an  interesting  notice  to  him  in  which  he 
gives  a  sketch  of  his  famous  treatise  on  conic 
sections.  This  treatise  contained  eight  books  of 
which  the  last  has  been  lost  with  the  exception 
of  four  propositions.  The  first  four  books  were 
translated  by  Ililal  b.  Abl  Ililäl  of  Hims  (died 
270  a.  II.),  the  next  three  and  the  four  surviving 
propositions  of  the  last  book  by  Thilbit  Ii.  Kurra. 
There  is  a  manuscript  of  these  translations  in 
Oxford;  the  part  translated  by  Xh^bit  is  to  be 
found  in  several  libraries.  Other  Arab  scholars 
have  studied  his  Conic  Sections  and  given  ver¬ 
sions  of  it,  such  as  Alpnad  b.  MQsft,  Abu  ’1-Fa;h 
ablsfahänl,  Näsir  al-Din  al-TOsI,  Yahyä  b.  Abi 
’l-Shukr,  Muhyi  'l-I)In  al-Maghribi. 

Besides  this,  his  chief  work,  the  Arabs  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  other  treatises  by  Apollonius;  the 
treatise  on  the  intersections  of  straight  lines  or 
planes  in  a  given  ratio  ( de  rot  ion  e  determinatd) 
on  which  Xhäbit  b.  Korra  has  written  an  excel¬ 
lent  commentary,  a  treatise  on  variables,  one  on 
tangent  circles  and  some  theorems. 

B  ibliography :  V.  1 1.  Suter,  Die  Mat  Aetna» 
tiker  und  Astronomen  der  Ara  ber  (Leipzig,  ]  900); 
Nix,  Das  fünfte  Buch  der  Conica  des  Apollo¬ 
nius  in  der  arabischen  Übersetzung  des  T  habit 
ibn  Corrah  (Leipzig,  1889);  Td*r)kh  al-/fttkamd*\ 
B  ihr  ist,  (B.  Carra  dk  Vaux.) 

BÂLIS,  a  town  in  North  Syria,  on  the 
Euphrates,  where  the  stream  turns  to  the  cast 
from  its  southern  course,  situated  in  35°  59' 
n.  I.at.  and  38°  12'  East  Long.  Grccnw. 

The  name  is  the  Aramaic  which  is 

usually  given  by  classical  authors  in  the  form 
Barbalissos.  The  oldest  mention  of  the  town 
appears  to  be  in  Xenophon,  who  mentions  a 
palace  and  pleasure-grounds  of  Belesys,  Governor 
of  Syria,  here.  Ptolemy  gives  Barbarissos  in  its 
right  place  and  the  Tabula  Beutingeriana  mentions 
it  as  station  on  the  Euph’rales  road.  According 
to  the  Not  ilia  Dignität  um^  about  425  A.  D.,  it 
belonged  to  the  Augusta  Eufratensis,  held  a  gar¬ 
rison  of  the  Equités  Palm.itac  Illyriciani  and  was 
under  the  Dux  Syriac.  Stephan  of  Byzantium 
mentions  it  before  the  time  of  Justinian  as  a 
walled  castle.  According  to  Procopius,  KJiusraw  II 
Anüshirwän  must  have  destroyed  the  town  in  his 
devastating  campaign  into  Syria  about  540.  The 
fortifications  were  therefore  rebuilt  by  Justinian. 

The  Arabs  call  the  town  Bälis.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Muslims  under  Abîl  ‘Ubaida  without  figh¬ 
ting  but  most  of  its  inhabitants  emigrated  from 
it.  Under  ‘Omar  and  ‘Ollimân,  Bälis  was  one 
of  the  frontier  fortresses  against  the  Byzantines. 
Ilftrün  incorporated  it  in  the  jjjund  aPAwÜsim, 
to  which  KQrus,  pjawma,  Manbidj,  Antäkiya,  Tûzfn, 
Bälis  and  Kusafat  llishäm  belonged.  When  in  later 
times  the  frontier  had  been  advanced  nearer  Asia 
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Minor,  Balls  belonged  to  the  district  of  Kinnasrfn, 
one  of  the  six  districts  of  Syria.  In  245  (859)  an 
earthquake  visited  Bälis,  which  also  affected  RaVk&, 
Harrän,  KOs  al-cAin,  Ur  fa,  Hi  ms,  Damascus,  the 
Syrian  coast  and  the  Cilician  lowlands.  In  269 
(882*883)  Bälis  was  under  the  suzerainty  of  Ahmad 
Ibn  Tülün.  In  287  (900)  it  was  a  military  station 
of  the  Caliph  Mu'tadid  in  his  campaign  against 
Cilicia.  After  the  time  of  the  Hamdânid  Saif  al- 
Dawla  333 — 356  (944 — 967)  Bälis  began  to  decline 
and  caravans  visited  it  less  frequently  than  before. 
Istakhrl  describes  it  about  309  (921)  as  a  little 
town  and  Yakut  about  621  (1224)  as  still  a 
village.  In  the  Crusading  period,  about  mi, 
Bälis  was  for  a  while  in  possession  of  the  Franks 
under  Tancrcd  of  Antioch.  Benjamin  of  Tudcla 
visited  it  in  1163.  When  he  regards  Balis  as  the 
town  of  Bileam  ben  Bcor,  we  have  here  a  Jewish 
version  of  the  legend  which  the  Arabs  attach  to 
Balica  in  the  Balkä*.  To  the  Arabs  Balis  is  the 
town  of  Bälis  Ibn  Rüm  Ihn  Yakan  Ibn  Säm  Ibn 
Nüh.  In  this  is  preserved  a  memory  of  the  pre- 
Muhammadan  age  of  the  town.  According  to  Ibn 
£haddäd,  Bälis  belonged  to  the  Aiyübid  of  Aleppo, 
al-Malik  al-/.ahir  Ghäzl,  who  died  in  613  (1216) 
and  after  him  to  the  famous  brother  of  Saladin, 
al-Malik  al-cAdil  Abü  Bakr,  who  built  a  minaret 
there  with  his  inscription!  He  gave  it  to  his  son 
al-Malik  al-Häfiz  in  fief.  Yäkat  and  after  him  the 
AfarSfid  and  KazwinI  assert  that  the  Euphrates, 
which  formerly  washed  the  town,  has  gradually 
retreated  from  it  so  that  in  his  time  it  was  4  miles 
distant.  At  the  present  day  the  distance  is  only 
about  2  miles  and  the  river  appears  to  be  again 
approaching  the  town.  The  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  river  must  have  hastened  the  decline  of  the 
town.  After  Yakut,  first  hand  notices  of  the  town 
cease.  Abu  *1-Fidä  quotes  only  older  passages. 
The  final  destruction  of  the  town  was  wrought  by 
the  armies  of  Cingiz  Khân. 

Bälis  lies  on  the  great  road  which  leads  from 
Baghdad  or  from  Mosul  via  Rak^a  to  Syria.  It  is 
the  first  Syrian  town  on  this  road.  On  account  of 
this  prominent  situation  the  geographers  use  it  as 
a  centre  in  describing  the  boundaries  of  the  land. 
It  also  lies  on  the  dividing  line  between  two  stri¬ 
kingly  different  climates.  The  raw  climate  of  the 
plateau  of  Aleppo  here  gives  way  to  the  more 
equable  climate  of  the  l>jazlra.  The  flora  and  fauna 
change  here  completely  also.  Balis  is  called  the 
harbour  of  Syria  on  the  Euphrates.  In  spite  of  its 
favourable  situation  it  has  never  been  able  to 
recover  from  the  Mongol  inroads. 

At  the  present  day  Bälis  bears  the  name  of 
Eski  Meskcnc,  after  the  quite  modern  military 
and  post-station  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  ruins 
of  the  town  5  acres  in  area  lie  on  a  cape  of  the 
higher  bank  that  stretches  out  into  the  Euphrates- 
valley.  The  walls  around  are  still  recognisable. 
One  can  still  recognise  three  gates  for  the  roads 
to  Aleppo,  to  Hi  ms  and  Damascus,  and  to  Baghdad. 

A  deep  ditch  separates  it  from  the  hilly  hinter¬ 
land.  On  this  still  stand  the  ruins  of  the  fortress 
of  the  time  of  Justinian:  a  praetorium  and  a  strong 
bastion.  This  ancient  fortification  must  have  been 
used  throughout  the  whole  Muhammadan  epoch. 
The  area  of  the  town  is  full  of  fragments  of 
pottery,  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  once 
had  a  flourishing  ceramic  industry.  From  its  midst 
rises  a  high  octagonal  minaret,  renewed  in  the 
time  of  al-Malik  al-cAdil  AbQ  Bakr  as  the  inscrip¬ 


tion  tells  ns.  The  name  of  the  Amir  who  had 
charge  of  the  operations  and  the  date  have  dis¬ 
appeared;  the  architect  calls  himself  cAbd  Allah. 
In  the  south  of  the  town  there  still  are  the  remains 
of  a  nameless,  mediaeval  tomb  of  a  saint  with 
two  graves. 

I»  ibtiography.  Balädhurl,  Fntuh  (cd.  de 
Coeje),  p.  150  et  seq.\  lbn  Khordädhbih  (ed. 
de  Gocje),  p.  75,  98;  lbn  al-Fakih  (cd.  de  Goeje), 
p.  92,  in;  Kudäma  (ed.  de  Gocje),  p.  228; 
Tabar!  iii.  52,  1440,  20 28,  2200;  Istakhrl  (ed. 
de  Gocje),  p.  13  et  seq.,  27,  62;  Ibn  Hawkal 
(ed.  de  Goeje),  p.  17,  19,  34,  1 1 9  ;  MukaddasI 
(ed.  de  Gocje),  p.  54,  154  et  st y.;  Yakut  i.  477 
et  seq.\  Ibn  Shaddäd,  A'lük,  St.  Petersburg,  Asiat. 
Museum,  N#.  162,  in  Rosen,  Notices  sommaires , 
f.  64  b.  top;  Knm.ll  al-Din,  in  Rev .  de  I' Orient. 
Latin ,  iv.  223;  C.  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  x.  passim; 
Chcsney,  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  Rivers 
Euphrates  and  7 'igris (London,  1850);  V.Chapot, 
La  Frontière  de  F  Euphrate  (Baris,  1907);  G.  le 
Strange,  Palestine  under  the  A/oslems  (London, 
1890),  p.  4*7î  the  same,  The  Lands  of  the 
Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1905),  p.  107; 
M.  van  Bcrchcm  and  E.  Hcrzlcld  in  Sarre-IIerz- 
feld,  Arehaeologisehe  Reise  im  Euphrat -  und 
Tigrisgebiet  (Berlin,  1910-1911),  chap,  i  and  iii. 

(Ernst  Hkkzfkld.) 

BALISH,  a  unit  of  money  among  the  Mon¬ 
gols;  it  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Cingiz  Khän;  after  the  break  up  of  the  Mongol 
Kingdom  into  several  independent  states,  the  word 
appears  to  have  remained  in  use  in  China  only, 
where  they  still  reckoned  by  the  baliiA  in  the 
viii* *»  (xiv,h)  century.  It  is  very  difficult  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  various  passages  from  Oriental  sources 
collected  by  Quatremère  ( Histoire  des  Mongols  ds 
la  Perse  par  Raihid  a l- Din  p.  320  et  seq.)’,  to 
what  is  given  there  one  can  only  add  Djözdjäni’s 
notice  (  'fabakât-i  Nâfrl,  transi,  by  Raverty,  p.  1 1 10) 
according  to  which  the  balith  was  worth  60Y3 
dirhems.  The  statement  in  the  Ta'rikh-i  Wa^af 
(lithogr.  ed.  Bombay  1269=  1853,  p.  22)  that  the 
gold  and  silver  bali^h,  each  weighed  500  mithkäl 
(about  4*/j  lbs.)  is  very  important  (DjuwainI  tells 
us  the  same  thing).  According  to  Wassäf,  a  balijA 
in  gold  was  worth  2000  dinars,  in  silver  200  dinärs, 
in  paper-money  10  dinars;  in  another  passage 
(p.  506)  in  his  account  of  the  embassy  of  697 — 
704  (1297-1298—1304-1305)  —  cf.  on  this  em¬ 
bassy  d'Ohsson  Histoire  des  Mongols,  iv.  320  et 
seq.  ;  Elliot,  History  of  India ,  iii.  45  et  seq .  — - 
Wassäf  estimates  the  value  of  the  bâlisA  in  paper- 
money  at  only  6  dinars.  The  word  “dinär”  clearly«, 
docs  not  here  mean  a  gold  coin,  but  the  silver 
coin  weighing  3  milhkäls  (about  196  grains)  also 
mentioned  by  Rashid  al-Dïn  (cf.  d'Ohsson,  Histoire 
des  Aîongols ,  iv.  464  on  this  point). 

(W.  Barthold.) 

BALÏYA  (a.)  In  pre-Muhammadan  times,  a 
female  camel,  a  mare,  or  other  beast  of  burden 
was  frequently  tethered  at  the  grave  of  a  warrior 
or  noble,  and  left  without  food  or  water  till  it 
perished.  The  original  reason  for  this  custom  must 
have  been  the  belief  that  the  dead  man  at  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead  would  not  have  a  steed 
at  his  disposal,  unless  one  were  given  him  at  his 
death;  otherwise  he  would  have  to  go  on  foot 
like  the  common  people.  Another  tradition  men¬ 
tions  that  the  Baliya  might  also  be  a  cow,  a  sheep 
or  a  goat  and  that  the  animal  was  slain  at  the  grave. 
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The  original  symbol  of  a  belief  in  a  resurrection 
seems,  in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  this 
belief,  to  have  become  an  offering  to  the  dead. 
bibliography.  G.  W.  Frey  tag,  Einleitung 
in  etas  Studium  der  arab.  Sprache ,  p.  368  ;  Shah« 
ntstänl,  a  UM  Hal  wa  * l-Nihaty  ii.  439  et  seq.\ 
Wellhauscn,  Reste  arabise  hen  Heidentums  (2,Ki 
edition  1897),  p.  180  et  seq.\  G.  Jacob,  Altarab- 
isches  Beduinenleben ,  p.  14 1.  (J.  Hem..) 

ae-BALKÀ’,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  sou  them 
half  of  the  eastern  Jordan  district.  In  the 
narrative  of  the  unfortunate  Mu’ta  expedition,  it 
al*o  comprises  the  land  south  of  Arnon,  for  both 
Mail»  (Kabbat  Moab)  and  Mu’ta  and  the  village 
of  Masjrfrif  (this  however  is  identified  with  Mu’ta 
by  al-Mubarrad  Kämil  C39  et  seq.)  were  included 
in  it.  According  to  Wftkidf  its  southern  boundary 
was  a  day’s  journey  distant  from  Ijhftt  Atlah.  The 
whole  eastern  Jordan  district  is  often  (c.  g.  Tabari, 
Annales ,  1,  2646;  3,  52)  designated  by  al-Balkâ’, 
Baihaniya  [q.  v.J  and  Hawrän.  The  town  of  Arbad 
(Irbid),  where  Yazfd  II  died,  is  also  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  al-Balkä*  (Tabari,  Annates,  2,  1463). 
On  the  other  hand  among  the  geographers  al- 
lialka1  in  the  narrower  sense  signifies  the  district, 
the  capital  of  which  was  cAmman.  As  a  rule  it 
1>clungcd  to  the  province  of  Damascus  though 
Mu^addasi  includes  cAmm$n  among  the  towns  of 
the  province  of  Filastln.  It  formed  a  separate 
jurisdiction  as  (c.  g.  Tabari,  Annates ,  2,  1975;  3, 
416)  an  LAmit  of  al-Balkä*  is  sometimes  mentioned. 
Al*>ut  1300  it  Indonged  to  the  Mamlaka  of  Karak 
ns  Dimishkl  tells  us.  In  the  later  Mamluk-period, 
it  was  again  given  to  Damascus  and  had  Husbän 
(llesbon)  as  its  capital.  The  geographers  often 
speak  of  Zfihir  a  l- Balks’  (the  outer,  surrounding 
territory  of  al-Balkä'),  so  that  al-Zähir  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  Balkä’.  At  the  present  day  al- 
] talks’  in  the  narrower  sense  denotes  the  land  be¬ 
tween  Zarkä’  ‘Ammän  and  Zarkä’  Mäcln  (corres¬ 
ponding  roughly  to  the  ancient  Pcraea)  and  has 
nl-Salt  as  its  capital.  Hut  in  practice  it  is  still 
always  also  used  of  the  districts  south  of  Arnon, 
Bibliography.  Istakjirf  in  Bibl.  geogr.  arab. 
(cd.  de  Goeje)  i.  65;  Ihn  Hawkal,  ibid.  ii.  124 
et  seq .  (on  the  uncertain  text  in  this  passage, 
see  Gildcmcistcr  in  the  Zeitsehr.  d.  deutschen 
Palästina-  Vereins,  vi.  io);  Ya^Obl,  ibid.  vii.  326; 
MukaddasI,  ibid.  iii.  179,  187;  lbn  KyhordSdhbih, 
ibid.  vi.  77;  al-Hakri,  Geogr.  Wörterbuch  (ed. 
Wüstenfeld) ,  1 60;  Yäküt,  Geogr.  Wörterbuch 
(cd.  Wüstcnfcld),  i.  728;  Dimishkl,  Cosmographie 
(ed.  Mehren),  200,213;  lbn  Fadl-alläh  al-'Omarl, 
liau?  at-Çubh  (Cairo,  1312),  178,  183;  R.  Hart¬ 
mann,  Die  geogr.  Nachrichten  üb.  Pal.  u.  Syr. 
in  Khalil  al-Zuhiris  Zubda  (1907),  55;  lbn 
llUh&m,  (ed.  Wüstcnfcld),  794;  Wäkidi  (transi, 
by  Wellhauscn),  308;  #jal>arl,  Annates  (cd.  de 
Goeje),  i.  1614;  Musil,  Arabia  Petraea ,  i.  1. 

(Fk.  Buhl.) 

BALKAIN.  [See  çain.] 

BALKAN  (t.)  high,  steep  wooded  hills  (accord¬ 
ing  to  others  from  the  Fers.  Bftlakhflna,  see  art. 
Bai.khAn),  a  mountain  system  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  wall  of  the  lowest 
basin  of  the  Donau  from  the  valley  of  the 
Timok  to  Cape  Eminc.  Its  highest  peaks  attain 
in  the  Kodja  Balkan  (Central  Balkan)  a  height  of 
7000  to  8000  feet,  while  the  eastern  part  only 
rises  above  3000  feet  at  certain  points.  In  anti¬ 
quity  this  mountain  system  was  called  llscmus. 


The  Balkan  passes  are  historically  important,  vis. 
the  Ak  Boghflz  on  the  road  from  Varna  to  Burgas 
and  farther  to  the  west  the  CaliVawSÿ  Bogh&x,  the 
DemirkSpU  (Iron  Gate),  the  Shipka  Boghäi  (the 
Shipka  Pass)  etc. 

B i bli ogra / ky :  Kanitz,  Donau- Bulgarien 

und  der  Balkan ;  Reclus,  Notev.  géogr.  untv ., 

i.  206 — 212. 

BALK ÄRS,  a  Turkish  tribe  in  the  Caucasus, 

[SCC  KAUKASUS.] 

BALKH,  the  Baktra  of  the  Greeks,  Old  Per¬ 
sian  Bakijtrisji  (really  the  name  of  a  country) 
middle  Persian  BÄ  Kid-,  Haul,  with  the  epithet 
I  BamIk  “the  glittering”,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ämü  Dnryä,  on  its  tributary  the  Dchâs, 
which  now  no  longer  reaches  it,  in  the  flat  northern 
outlying  part  of  the  Köh-i  Mbs  on  the  important 
commercial  route  from  the  mountain  passes  to  the 
Oxus,  was  the  political  metropolis  of  the  ancient 
satrapy  of  Khoräsän,  the  intellectual  and  religious 
capital  of  the  later  kingdom  of  T°khä- 
ristän. 

In  the  Iranian  saga,  which  ascribes  the  founding 
of  the  town  to  Kai  Lohräsp  —  the  form  of  the 
name  and  description  of  its  bearer  as  king  points 
to  Bactria  as  the  home  and  the  Kushân  period  as 
the  period  of  origin  of  this  myth  —  and  connects 
its  origins  with  the  rise  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion, 
there  is  an  echo  of  the  fact  that  Balkh  owes  its 
historical  importance  to  the  Achaemcnid  period, 
in  which  it  was  the  scat  of  the  satrap  of  Kho- 
räsän,  and  early  took  the  character  of  the  holy  city. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  tradition  which  ascri¬ 
bes  the  refounding  of  Balkh  under  the  name  of 
Alexandria  to  Alexander,  contains  some  historical 
truth.  As  the  scat  of  the  Gracco-Bactrian  kings, 
Balkh  was  a  centre  of  Hellenic  culture.  Balkh  lost 
its  historical  importance  in  the  following  T^khari, 
Kusban  and  Ephthalitc  periods,  but  remained, 
especially  after  the  spread  of  the  doctrine  of 
Buddha  under  the  Kuslgtn  kings,  the  intellectual 
and  religious  capital  (whence  its  epithet  “the 
little  town  of  the  king”  Pcrs.  Sha hunts  an).  The 
teaching  of  Zoroaster  however  certainly  survived 
alongside  of  Buddhism  down  to  the  Arab  invasion; 
besides  these  religions  there  were  also  Manichaeism 
and  Nestorian  Christianity. 

Buddhism  was  predominant  however.  The  vene¬ 
rated  Nawbahär,  as  its  name  tells  us,  a  Buddhist 
monastery,  was  visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  lands, 
often  even  by  Chinese.  The  descriptions,  given  by 
the  Arab  authors  of  the  famous  sanctuary  (360 
cells  around  a  high  pagoda)  are  too  hazy  and  at 
a  rule  too  overlaid  with  fantastic  extravagances, 
for  us  to  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  the  building 
from  them.  The  head  of  the  Nawbahar,  the  Bar- 
mak,  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  held  the 
highest  position  in  Balkh.  From  this  priestly 
family  the  famous  dynasty  of  ministers,  the  Bar- 
makids  [q.  v.J,  were  descended. 

As  early  as  32  A.il.  (653)  Sakhr  (or  al-DahhSk) 
b.  Kais  al-Ahnaf  [see  ai.-ahnaf]  is  said  to  have 
advanced  as  far  as  Balkh  and  to  have  forced  the 
town  to  surrender.  But  at  first  there  appear  to 
have  only  been  temporary  raids  into  the  Hindu 
KDsh  as  the  “revolts”  which  followed,  show. 
According  to  the  Arab  chronicles  Kais  b.  al- 
Ilaitham  again  took  Balkh  in  42  (663)  and 
destroyed  the  Nawbahär.  From  J.  Marquait ’s  resear¬ 
ches  (cf.  also  his  Wehrdt  und  Arang ,  p.  4 1  et 
seq.)  in  Chinese  sources  it  appears  certain  that 
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Arab  raids  were  renewed  in  66 1,  which  necessi¬ 
tated  a  strengthening  of  the  opposing  forces.  By 
their  own  request  the  Jokhari  principalities  were 
turned  into  Chinese  provinces  and  the  princes 
were  appointed  governors  for  the  Chinese.  The 
Säsänian  kingdom  was  to  be  restored  under 
Përôz  the  son  of  Yazdigard  with  the  help  of  the 
Chinese.  But  as  the  Chinese  government  did  not 
allow  the  undertaking  of  the  necessary  military 
support,  the  first  revolt  of  Tarkhan  Nëïak  was 
put  down  in  51  (671).  By  the  year  90  however 
Kutaiba  b.  Muslim  had  put  an  end  to  this  unrest 
and  striving  for  independence.  The  insecure  state 
of  the  country  forced  the  Arabs  to  place  the 
Buddhists  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  A  hi  at- 
KitUh  and  even  in  the  various  “revolts’1  not  to 
proceed  against  apostates  with  the  full  vigour  of 
the  Muslim  Law.  Kutaiba  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  pacify  the  country  nnd  to  convert 
it  to  Islam.  But  tribal  feuds  among  the  Arabs 
and  religious  divisions  in  Islam  began  to  bring 
new  confusion.  Asad  al-Kasri  [q.  v.],  Governor 
of  Khorâsân  ordered  Balkh ,  which  had  been 
destroyed  in  these  wars,  to  be  rebuilt  by  the 
Dihkan  Barmak  in  107  (726)  and  transported  the 
seat  of  the  government  from  Mcrwrndh  thither. 
About  130  A.  it.  AbO  I  >äYid  al-Bakrl,  commissioned 
by  AbQ  Muslim,  began  to  stir  up  rebellion  in 
favour  of  the  cAbbastds  in  Tokhäristän  and  Balkh. 
How  long  the  native  dynasties  could  retain  their 
position  and  authority  in  spile  of  all  the  revolu¬ 
tions  in  the  northern  frontier  lands  of  Islam,  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  (ninth)  century,  we  find  a  certain  Dä'öd 
b.  al-cAbbas  of  the  princely  house  of  Khottal,  as 
governor  of  Balkh  (cf.  Marquart,  E ran  so  hr,  p.  300 
et  set/.)  who  built  a  palace,  the  Nawshäd,  which 
Yackfib  b.  al-I.ailh,  the  founder  of  the  Safiarid 
dynasty,  destroyed  about  257  (870).  The  Saflarids 
were  succeeded  in  287  (900)  by  the  Samânids  in 
ownership  of  Balkh.  From  the  description  of  the 
town  which  Istakhrï  (or  rather  Balkh!)  has  left 
us  from  this  period,  Balkh  with  its  clay-walls 
pierced  by  numerous  doors  (Wkîibl  gives  12; 
Istakhrï  7  with  their  names)  cannot  have  presented 
a  very  stately  appearance. 

The  town  suffered  severely  during  the  wars 
between  the  Sâmânids  and  the  Jlig-KhSns,  in 
which  Fâ3il£,  the  governor  of  Balkh  played  a  part. 
The  ancient  regal  city  received  new  importance 
as  the  temporary  residence  of  Subuktigin  and  the 
great  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  Soon  after  the  latter’s 
death  Balkh  fell  to  the  Seldjüks  in  432  (1040)  of 
whom  Caghribcg  was  chief.  About  the  middle  of 
the  vi'h  (xi11*)  century  theGhfirids  began  to  contest 
the  possession  of  Balkh  with  the  Seldjüks.  Their 
advance  was  impeded  by  the  invasion  of  new 
hordes  of  the  Oghuz  (Chuzz-Turks);  but  in  594 
(1198)  the  Ghörid  BahâJ  al-I)in  Sâm  of  Bâmiyân 
seized  the  town  of  Balkh.  In  603  (1206)  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Muhammad  Shäh 
of  Kh*ärizm.  Finally  in  617  (1227)  Balkh  was 
devastated  by  the  hordes  of  Cingiz  Khan  and  it 
was  doomed  never  to  recover  from  the  blow. 
How  thoroughly  destroyed  the  town  was,  is  shown 
by  lbn  Batata’s  description  of  it.  After  Oingiz 
JshSn’s  death,  Balkh  and  Transoxiana  fell  to  his 
son  d’agatai  and  remained  in  the  latter’s  family  till 
Timur  deprived  it  of  its  power.  Various  brandies 
of  the  Ttmiirids  ruled  in-  succession  over  Balkh 
till  900  (1500).  During  the  following  centuries  it 


several  times  formed  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  L’zbcgs,  more  particularly  the  I>jâmids  and  the 
Mughal  Emperors  of  India,  sometimes  it  wxs  inde¬ 
pendent.  After  the  death  of  the  Afebârï  Nadir 
Shah  in  1160  (l747)»  who  had  incorporated  Afgha¬ 
nistan  and  the  adjoining  lands  in  the  Persian 
Safawl  kingdom,  Balkh  remained  continuously  in 
possession  of  the  Durrâni  chiefs  till  1243  (1826) 
when  the  Emirs  of  Bukhara  seized  it.  In  1257 
(1841)  it  was  again  gained  by  Afghanistan,  to 
which  it  still  belongs. 

The  modern  town  with  its  some  500  houses  is 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  the  ancient  Balkh,  to  which 
the  Arabs  gave  the  name  of  I'mrn  al-Ei/tid  or 
“Mother  of  the  Cities”.  If  it  has  preserved  a  cer¬ 
tain  importance  in  spite  of  all  its  vicissitudes,  this 
is  due  to  the  wealth,  praised  by  Mu^addasI,  of 
its  plains,  watered  by  the  Delias.  The  ruins  of  the 
city  are  noteworthy,  of  which  those  of  the  Budd¬ 
hist  period,  which  arc  associated  in  characteristic 
fashion  with  names  from  the  Iranian  saga-cycles 
(cf.  Takht-i  Rustam),  arc  better  preserved  than  the 
Muslim  ones.  The  sacredness  of  the  place  survives 
in  the  tomb  Mazar-i  Sharif,  said  to  be  that  of<AU, 
which  is  first  mentioned  in  the  xii,l‘  century. 

/>’  /  h  / ie g  r  a  f  h y:  Juhlivth.  Geogr.  strut.,  i. 
278,  286;  ii.  325  et  st y.;  iii.  301  et  set/.;  v.  32a 
et  set/.;  vi.  18,  32 — 34,  116,  210 — 212;  vii. 
287  et  set/.;  Mas'ûdl,  Murftdj  (ed.  Paris),  iv. 
47  et  se/.;  Yaküt,  i.  713  et  se/.;  iv.  817 — 820; 
Ibn  Batata,  iii.  58 — 63;  the  historical  notices  in 
Tabari,  Ibn  al-Alhlr  and  in  the  Yahalât-i  A’J- 
f />/'  ;  Schefer,  Chrestom.  Eers .,  i.  56 — 94  and 
65  — 103  l'ers.  ;  G.  le  Strange,  Eastern  Cali - 
finite ,  p.  420 — 423;  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  viii. 
218 — 227;  J.  Marquart,  Lransahr ,  many  passa¬ 
ges,  more  particularly  p.  87 — 91;  Vale,  Af gha- 
n  is  ton.  p.256,  280.  (R.  Hartmann.) 

BALKHÄN,  a  mountain  range  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  where  the  dry  riverbed  of  the 
Uzboi  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Oxus) 
flows  into  the  Sea.  The  mountains  to  the  north 
of  the  riverbed,  rising  to  a  height  of  5500  feet,  arc 
at  the  present  day  called  “the  Great  Balkhän” 
range;  quite  separate  from  them  are  the  “Little 
Balkhans”  (to  the  south  of  the  1‘zboi)  which  are 
quite  close  to  the  Küren-Dagh.  The  Balkhän  Bay 
on  the  Caspian  Sea  has  taken  its  name  from  the 
“Great  Balkhâns”;  in  it  is  the  best  harbour  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Sea  north  of  the  Russo- 
Persian  frontier. 

On  the  story  of  an  “ancient  Khwärizm”  on  the 
Balkhäns  cf.  above  p.  34*;S  Article  ÄMÜ  DARyX. 
According  to  Mukaddasï  (ed.  de  Goeje,  p.  285), 
there  were  cows  and  horses  running  wild  there;, 
he  was  also  told  in  Nasä  and  Ahiward  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  towns  used  sometimes  to  go 
to  the  Balkhans  and  find  many  eggs  there;  but 
no  ruins  in  this  district  arc  mentioned  in  Mu- 
kaddasi  or  in  other  sources.  About  420  (1029) 
the  Turkomans  who  had  immigrated  into  Kho¬ 
râsân  from  Mâ  wara3  al-nahr  retreated  into  the 
Balkhäns;  they  had  made  themselves  obnoxious 
in  Khorâsân  by  their  robberies  and  were  therefore 
driven  out  by  Arslän-Djädhib,  the  general  of  the 
Ghaznawid  Mahmud  (Ibn  al-Atfiir,  ed.  Tornberg, 
ix.  267).  After  Mahmud’s  death,  their  leaders, 
Kizil,  Bufca,  and  Kokta4j  were  summoned  with 
their  followers  to  Mascud  and  taken  into  his  army 
(Baihakl,  cd.  Morlcy,  p.  71). 

After  the  viiith  (xivth)  century  we  find  the  little 
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kmrboar  of  Acting  the  month  of  the  river¬ 
bed  (which  was  at  that  time  filled  with  water), 
mentioned  ;  this  place  does  not  however  seem  ever 
to  have  been  of  any  great  importance.  The  name 
of  the  mountains  is  written  Abu  ’1-Khan  by  Abu 
I-Ghlxl,  following  an  unfortunate  learned  etymo¬ 
logy;  in  his  time  several  Turkoman  tribes  lived 
there.  When  the  river  Uzboi  became  finally  dried 
op  (about  1570)  the  district  of  the  Balkhans  gra¬ 
dually  became  deserted;  in  later  times  we  find 
there  only  a  few  Turkomans  of  the  tribe  of  Yomut 
In  the  trade  with  Khiwa,  the  harbour  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Manghiühlak  had,  at  that  period  as  in  the 
middle  ages,  an  incomparably  greater  imjwrtance 
than  the  Bay  of  Halkhan. 

It  was  only  in  connection  with  the  “Oxus  ques¬ 
tion**  that  attention  was  again  drawn  to  the  Bay 
of  Balkhan,  when  the  idea  was  conceived,  by 
Peter  the  Great  first  of  all,  of  leading  the  Oxu- 
back  to  its  ancient  riverbed  and  thereby  making 
an  uninterrupted  waterway  from  India  to  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  was  several  times  proposed  in  the 
xviii1*»  and  xix'h  centuries  to  build  a  Russian 
fortress  on  the  Bay  but  the  plan  was  not  put 
into  execution  till  1869,  when  not  only  the  district 
around  the  Bay  of  Halkhan  but  also  the  harbour 
of  Michailowsk  lying  to  the  south  of  it,  was  occu¬ 
pied  from  the  Caucasus.  A  railway  was  built  from 
the  latter  harbour  os  far  as  Kizil-Arwat  in  1881, 
thence  continued  in  1885-1888  to  Samarkand 
and  in  1897-1898  as  far  as  Andidjan  [q.  v.];  the 
Baljçhln  district  has  thereby  become  the  most 
important  commercial  centre  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  starting  point  of  the  line 
was  till  1887  Michailowskojc,  from  1887  till  1897, 
Uzun-Ada,  and  since  1897  it  has  been  Krasno- 
wodowsk.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Orcnburg- 
Tashkcnt  line  (1905)  the  “Transcaspian”  line 
has  no  longer  the  same  importance  as  before 
for  through  traffic  and  is  only  of  value  for  traffic 
between  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia.  These 
mountains,  almost  waterless,  and  bare  of  almost 
all  vegetation  are  of  no  importance  for  agri¬ 
culture;  the  only  industry  of  importance  is  the 
obtaining  of  gypsum  from  pits  about  5  miles  from 
JCrasnowodsk. 

The  same  name  Halkhan  (it  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Pers.  Balä-&h3na)  was  brought  to  Europe 
by  the  Turks  and  applied  to  the  llaemus  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  ancients;  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
names  “Balkan”  (for  the  mountains)  and  “Balkan 
Peninsula*',  usual  in  modern  geography. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

BALKHASH,  next  to  the  Aral  [q.  v.]  the  largest 
Inland  sea  in  Central  Asia  (6144  sq.  m.) 
into  which  flow  the  Hi  and  several  smaller  rivers. 
The  lake  remained  unknown  to  the  Muhammadan 
geographers  of  the  middle  ages;  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Iludüd  al-Àlam  (372  =  982-983  ; 
cf.  J.  Marquart,  Osteuropäische  und  ostasiatische 
Streifiüge ,  p.  xxx)  makes  the  Ili  (lia)  flow  into 
the  Issi^-Kul.  A  description  of  Balkhash  is,  as  far 
as  is  known, only  given  among  Muhammadan  authors 
by  Muhammad  Haidar,  al>out  the  middle  of  the 
xih  (xvi'h)  century  (7<vVj£j-r  RaiAldl^  transi,  by 
E.  I).  Ross,  p.  366).  In  this  book  the  lake,  which 
then  formed  the  boundary  between  the  land  of  the 
Uzbcgs  (L'zbcgistan)  and  the  land  of  the  Mongols 
(MoghQlistAn)  is  called  Küktä-Teiiiz  (“blue  lake”) 
and  described  as  a  fresh  water  lake.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  given  for  its  length  and  breadth  are  much 


exaggerated  and  Muhammad  Haidar  also  regarda 
the  Volga  (Itil)  as  flowing  out  of  Lake  Balkhash. 
Of  importance  Is  the  statement  regarding  the  taste 
of  the  water;  modem  geographers  have  always 
regarded  Balkhash  as  a  salt  lake;  it  was  only  os 
a  result  of  explorations  carried  out  in  1903  by 
the  Turkestan  division  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Geographical  Society,  that  it  was  finally  found  to 
be  a  freshwater  lake.  As  was  pointed  out  by  the 
leader  of  the  expedition  (L.  Berg)  the  existence 
of  a  freshwater  lake  without  an  outflow  in  a  district 
where  the  annual  amount  of  precipitate  scarcely 
amounts  to  200  mm.  forms  a  “geographical  paradox**. 
What  is  said  on  p.  420*  of  Lake  Aral  is  also  true 
of  Balkhash  :  an  unmistakable  advance  of  the  coast 
line  was  first  noticed  here  in  the  xix1**  century, 
and  it  was  on  this  account  that  observations  of 
the  drying  up  of  the  lake  were  taken  in  the  last 
decades  of  the  same  century;  distinct  signs  of  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  water  in  the  lake  have 
been  proved  here  also  so  that,  as  over  Central 
Asia  generally,  we  must  not  presume  a  permanent 
exsiccation  but  rather  a  periodic  rise  and  fall  in 
the  surface  of  the  lake.  Cf.  L.  Berg,  BrcdvariVclnij 
otict  ob  izsfiedovaniji  ozera  Balk  ha  ih  fie  tom  içoj  g. 
(hv*estija  Imp,  Buss .  Geogr,  Obrftf,,  t.  xl.  p.  584— 
599,  with  a  very  complete  map). 

The  Lake  first  received  the  Mongol  name  of 
Balkhash  from  the  Kalmucks,  who  ruled  this  district 
in  the  xvii‘h  and  first  half  of  the  xvit'ph  century. 
The  name  of  “Balchas”,  with  a  description  of  the 
lake,  very  accurate  for  the  period,  is  given  on  the 
map  by  the  Swedish  officer  j.  G.  Renat,  who  spent 
17  years  (1716 — 1733)  in  the  land  of  the  Kal¬ 
mucks.  Cf.  Carte  de  la  Dzoungarie  dressée  par  le 
suédois  Renat  pendant  sa  captivité  chez  les  Kal» 
mouks  de  JT  là — 1733,  éd,  de  la  Soc.  lmp.  Busse 
de  Géographie ,  St.  Petersburg  1881.  The  Kirghiz 
tribes  who  lead  a  nomadic  life  in  the  same  country 
to-day  call  the  lake  A^-Tcfiiz  (“White  Sea**).  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Balkhash  has  always 
been,  as  it  still  is,  a  dreary  desert,  so  that  the 
lake,  as  far  as  is  known,  has  never  attained  any 
economic  importance;  neither  have  its  shores  ever 
been  peopled  by  a  civilised  race.  The  shores  of 
the  Balkha&h,  which  are  covered  with  reeds,  are 
used  by  the  nomads  as  a  winter-settlement;  in 
summer  the  district  around  the  Balkhash  is  quite 
deserted.  (W.  Barthold.) 

al-BALKHT,  AnU  Zaid  Ahmad  n.  Saul,  Arab 
writer  on  geography,  born  in  Shamistiyän 
(in  the  province  of  Halkh),  was  a  teacher  in  his 
native  country,  at  first  adopting  the  principles  of 
the  Imämlya-sect  and  afterwards  studying  philo¬ 
sophy  with  al-Kindf.  He  found  a  patron  in  AbQ 
<Alf  al-L>jaihänl,  a  Sämänid  minister,  but  afterwards 
quarrelled  with  him.  He  was  invited  to  Bukhara, 
but  had  not  the  courage  to  cross  the  Oxus.  He 
died  on  the  19th  Dhu’l-KaMa  322  =  31st  Oct.  934. 
The  Fihrist  (vol.  i.  p.  138)  gives  a  list  of  forty- 
three  works  by  him,  all  of  which  were  early  lost; 
HadjdjI  KJialfa  was  only  acquainted  with  six  of 
them  including  a  §uwar  a l- A  kali m  which  is  quoted 
by  MuVaddasI  and  Hamdallnh  Mustawfl,  and  the 
Allah  a l- bad1  wal-ta'rlkh,  which  was  wrongly 
attributed  to  him  at  quite  an  early  period  (before 
the  xiii>h  century)  and  was  really  composed  by 
Mu^ahhar  b.  Tahir  al-MaVdisI. 

Bibliography :  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  Die  Isla» 
kAri-Balkhi- Frage,  in  the  Zeit  sc  hr.  d.  Deutsch . 
Morgenl .  G  es  disc  h.,  xxv.  53  et  seq.\  Yal^Qt, 
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Mu'djam  al-Udabtf,  i.  p.  141  et  seq.\  Cl.  Huart, 

in  the  Journ .  Asiat n  ix.  Ser.,  Vol.  xviii.  1901, 

p.  16;  Le  livre  de  la  Croatian  et  de  l'Histoire , 

Vol.  L  p.  iv.  et  seç.y  Vol  iii.  p.  v. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

BALÖCISTÄN. 

General  Description. 

The  term  Balöcistän  in  it*  widest  significance  in¬ 
cludes  the  whole  country  over  which  ihc  BalöC  race 
is  spread  without  regard  to  modem  political  boun¬ 
daries.  This  tract  is  comprised  between  long.  58° 
and  70°  E.  and  Lat.  250  and  320  N.  Politically 
it  comprises: 

V.  the  Khänat  of  Kalät,  often  spoken  of  spe¬ 
cially  as  Balöcistän  ; 

2.  the  Persian  province  of  Balôëistân,  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Government  of  Karmàn; 

3.  the  province  of  British  Balöcistau; 

4.  the  territory  occupied  by  Balöt  tribes  in  the 
British  Indian  provinces  ol  the  Pamjjab  and  Sindh, 
comprising  the  districts  of  Hera  Ghazi  Khàn  and 
Jacobabad  as  far  as  the  BalôC  tribes  extend. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Indus  valley  and  the 
narrow  coast  district  the  whole  of  these  tracts 
are  comprised  in  the  Iranian  plateau,  of  which 
they  form  the  south-eastern  portion.  It  may  be 
noted  here  that  the  northern  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  British  Balöcistän  (comprising  the  districts 
of  Pcshin,  Zhöb  and  the  Sulaimän  Mountains  as 
far  north  as  the  Gomal  River)  forms  ethnologically 
part  of  Afghanistan.  The  furthest  northern  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  BalöC  race  is  310  N.  in  the  Sulai¬ 
män  Mountains,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  do  they  spread  so  far  north. 

Mountain  system.  In  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  country  the  mountains  are  an  extension  of 
the  system  of  eastern  Afghanistan.  The  Sulaimän 
range  culminating  in  the  peaks  of  the  Kaisar-ghar 
11,300  ft.  and  Takht-Sulaimän  runs  nearly  north 
and  south  forming  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table¬ 
land  from  320  to  290  N.,  when  it  turns  west¬ 
ward  as  far  as  the  Bulan  Passu,  thence  the  moun¬ 
tain  boundary  runs  nearly  due  south  towards  the 
Indian  Ocean,  under  the  names  of  the  Iläl.a  and 
Kirthar  Mountains.  From  these  eastern  mountains 
westward  the  plateau  is  traversed  by  numerous 
ridges  with  a  general  north-cast  and  south-west 
tendency.  Proceeding  westward  through  the  Kha¬ 
nat  of  Kalät  into  Persian  Balöcistän  these  ranges 
assume  a  nearly  cast  and  west  direction,  and  in 
Persian  Balöcistän  they  take  a  north-west  and 
south-east  direction  till  they  join  cither  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Karman  or  those  of  Khoräsän  west  of 
Sistän.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  Bölän  Pass 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quetta  the  ranges  from 
the  east  and  south  meet  in  a  tangled  knot  of 
mountains,  among  which  arc  the  highest  peaks 
Cihl-tan  (11,390  ft.),  and  TakatQ,  Murdär  and 
Zarghun,  all  over  10,000  ft.  This  part  of  the 
plateau  is  of  considerable  height,  the  plain  of 
Quetta  having  an  altitude  of  5500  ft.  and  Ka¬ 
lät  of  6780  ft.  The  long  valleys  which  follow 
the  trend  of  the  mountains  through  Makrän  arc 
of  less  elevation,  and  the  mountains  themselves 
seldom  rise  above  5000  ft.  until  in  Persian  Balö- 
fcistän  they  rise  again  into  high  peaks,  among 
which  the  volcano  Köh-i-Täftän  (or  Cihl-tan) 
13,500  ft.,  and  Kôh-i  Bâzmân  11,200  ft.  arc  the 
most  remarkable.  West  of  the  mountains  of  Quetta 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  Balöcistän  the 


level  of  the  country  falls  towards  the  Helmand 
desert  which  separates  it  from  the  more  fertile 
parts  of  Afghanistan.  The  average  level  of  this 
barren  plain  is  2000  ft.  which  falls  still  lower  in 
Slstfln  to  1580  ft.  at  the  Göd-i-Zirah  depression. 
Immediately  to  the  west  of  this  is  the  Siyähän  range 
running  south-east  and  north-west  along  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Khanat  of  Kalät  and  Persian  Balö- 
cistän  till  it  culminates  in  the  peak  of  Malik-Siyäh 
(5300  ft.),  the  trijunctional  point  of  Persia,  Afgha¬ 
nistan  and  Kalät.  On  the  sea  coast  the  mountain 
ranges  frequently  end  in  majestic  cliffs;  especially 
that  known  as  Käs-Malän. 

Geological  formation.  The  formation  of 
the  country  is  mainly  late.  Rocks  of  the  earlier 
periods  arc  unknown,  cretaceous  formations  being 
the  earliest.  Nummulitic  limestones  and  sandstones 
abound.  There  arc  occasional  intrusive  basaltic 
rocks,  and  in  Persian  Balöcistän  there  are  two 
lofty  volcanos,  of  which  one,  the  Köh-i-Täftän,  is 
still  active. 

River  system.  The  rivers  of  Balöcistän  arc 
small  and  unimportant.  Owing  to  the  very  scanty 
rainfall  and  the  parched  nature  of  most  of  the 
mountain  ranges  their  volume  is  very  small,  and 
many  of  them  are  dry  through  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  On  the  east  tlank  the  most  considerable 
are  the  Kundar  and  Zhöb  which  unite  with  the 
Gomal  flowing  towards  the  Indus.  The  Närl, 
Bölän  and  Mulla  streams  also  run  towards  the 
Indus,  but  their  water  is  used  up  in  irrigation 
before  they  reach  it.  On  the  south  coast  flowing 
into  the  Indian  ocean  arc  the  Halib,  forming 
near  its  mouth  the  boundary  of  Sindh,  the  Pu- 
räli  (Greek  Arabios)  draining  I.as-Bcla,  the  Hin- 
gol  and  the  I)a*ht  in  Makrän,  and  the  Rapsh  and 
Aimini  in  Persian  Balöcistän.  Inland  the  principal 
streams  flow  into  depressions  containing  salt  swamps 
known  by  the  name  of  Häinün.  The  two  chief 
streams  of  Central  Makrän,  the  Rakhdrfn  flowing 
west  and  the  Madjkël  flowing  east  unite  and  fol¬ 
low  a  northerly  course  to  the  Mashkcl  IlämGn 
(1600  ft.)  where  they  are  lost.  The  Lora  river 
flowing  from  Peshln  is  lost  in  the  I.öra  Hämüa 
near  Caghai.  In  Persian  Balöcistän  also  the  Kar- 
wanda  river  flow's  by  Banipur  into  the  1  >j:u  Mo- 
riän  Hämön.  Many  of  the  smaller  streams  are  salt 
or  brackish  and  generally  there  is  a  great  lack  of 
good  water. 

Principal  places.  The  inhbspitahle  nature 
of  the  country  makes  the  growth  of  large  towns 
an  impossibility.  The  population  is  mainly  no¬ 
madic,  and  it  is  only  at  a  centre  of  Government 
like  Kalät  or  Bela,  or  a  military  station  like 
Quetta  that  anything  like  a  town  exists.  Even 
Kalät  and  Bela  have  under  5000  inhabitants  each. 
Pandjgiir  is  only  the  centre  of  the  date-trade  of 
the  Kakhdîân  valley,  and  Sibl  and  I_>hä<lhar  are 
old  centres  of  trade  below  the  Bölän  Pass.  Shâl 
or  Quetta  owes  its  modem  importance  to  its  being 
an  important  military  centre.  Other  military  sta¬ 
tions  in  British  Balöcistän  are  Loralai  und  Fort 
Sandeman.  Fahrajj  or  Pahra  is  the  capital  of  the 
Persian  province.  The  seaports  arc  also  unimpor* 
tant,  and  much  impeded  by  sandbanks.  Sörmiänl, 
Ormara  and  Päsnl  arc  the  principal  ports  in  Ma¬ 
krän  and  I.as-Bcla.  Gwädar  on  the  same  coast 
belongs  to  the  Arabs  of  Masqat.  Gwätar  and  Cih- 
bär  arc  in  Persian  Balöcistän,  and  Tlz  on  the 
same  coast  has  now  lost  its  old  importance. 
Political  Divisions.  With  the  exception 
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of  Persian  BaltëisUbt  the  whole  country  b  in« 
eluded  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India,  but  the  political  statu«  varies  considerably, 
and  the  following  is  the  official  classification* 

I.  British  BalOtistftn.  This  includes  districts 
formerly  part  of  Afghanistan  and  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Gandamak  in  1879.  These  are  Shflhrigh, 
SftM,  Ihikl,  Pejübm,  Oaman  and  &horarûd. 

II.  Territories  administered  by  the 
Agent  to  the  Governor  General: 

a .  directly  administered; 

b.  native  states; 

c.  tribal  areas. 

a,  These  districts  are  either  leased  from  the 
Khfln  of  Kalat  or  are  tribal  areas,  or  territories 
obtained  by  rectification  of  1>oundarics  with  Af* 
ghänistfin.  They  comprise  the  political  agencies 
of  gljub  and  Caghai,  the  eastern  part  of  Quetta, 
Simjjawf,  KöhlQ  and  Bârkh&n,  as  well  as  strips  of 
land  along  the  railways. 

These  areas  are  administered  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  British  Balô£istfin;  the  whole  area  aggre¬ 
gating  4 5,804  Eng.  square  miles. 

b .  The  native  states  are  the  Kalat  Khanat  and 
its  feudatory  states  Las  Bela  and  Khflrän. 

(,  The  tribal  areas  arc  the  country  of  the  Marl 
and  Bugtl  tribes,  which  arc  governed  by  their 
own  chiefs  under  the  Governor  General’s  agent, 
and  not  through  the  &hfln  of  Kalat.  The  country 
near  the  railway  in  Ka£thT,  belonging  to  the 
Pünihkl,  Kahlrt  and  Umarfini  tribes,  is  adminis¬ 
tered  in  a  similar  way. 

!  .as- Bela  is  under  its  own  chief  or  J)jflm,  a 
territorial  not  a  tribal  ruler,  of  Indian  KfldjpQt 
origin.  It  occupies  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
BalôcistSn  os  far  as  the  Sindh  border  and  the 
Indian  ocean. 

The  Khanat  of  Kalat  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  including  the  hill  country  of  Knlflt 
itself  with  all  the  Brahöl  tribes  divided  into  Sa- 
raw&n  and  Lÿahlawfln  (upper  and  lower),  all 
Makrftn  up  to  the  Persian  border  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Kh&rän  on  the  north.  It  also  includes 
the  plain  of  Katthi  below  the  mountains  of  Kalat. 
Kharän,  the  territory  of  the  Nawshirwftni  tribe,  is 
feudatory,  but  administered  by  its  own  chief. 

The  Khän  himself  is  the  chief  of  the  Kamba- 
ranl  tribe  of  Brahûïs,  and  is  the  head  of  a  con¬ 
federation  of  BalG£  and  BrahOI  trilles  and  of  other 
races  which  occupy  a  subordinate  position. 

Persian  BalöCistan  originally  formed  part 
of  the  Khanat  of  Kalat,  but  was  gradually  con¬ 
quered  by  Persia  after  the  rise  of  the  Kädjär 
dynasty.  The  frontier  was  demarcated  by  an  Anglo- 
Persian  Commission  in  1870—-  187a  and  finally 
surveyed  in  1895-1896  under  Sir  T.  Uoldich.  This 
province  is  strictly  speaking  the  western  portion 
of  Makran,  and  shares  its  physical  characteristics. 

Area.  The  total  area  of  the  territories  under 
British  administration  is  45,804  Eng.  square  miles, 
of  the  Marl  and  Hugp  hills  7129.  The  states  of 
Kalat  and  l,as-Bcla  occupy  79,382  sq.  miles.  The 
area  of  the  Persian  province  cannot  be  accurately 
stated  but  is  certainly  not  less  than  50,000  sq.  m. 

Climate.  The  climate  is  extremely  severe  with 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Makran  proba- 
bly  is  one  of  the  hottest  districts  in  the  world, 
but  the  climate  is  generally  dry;  on  the  coast 
the  heat  is  aggravated  by  the  humidity  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  In  the  cold  season  icy  storms  are  pre¬ 
valent  especially  on  the  high  lands  around  Quetta 


and  Kalat.  Makrlln,  Khärfln  and  the  desert  tract 
near  Slstan  are  always  liable  to  violent  winds 
from  the  north.  The  rainfall  is  everywhere  small, 
being  at  its  highest  in  the  mountainous  country 
of  British  BalScistan  and  the  hills  north  and  east 
of  the  KatthI  plain.  The  highest  record  for  Shäh- 
righ  (average  of  five  years)  is  I21/*  inches.  No 
other  place  has  so  much.  In  KatChi  it  is  only 
2  to  3  inches,  at  Kalat  5  inches.  There  are  no 
records  for  MakrSn  and  the  Persian  province,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  rainfall  is  less  than  in  the 
eastern  mountains.  The  whole  country  is  very 
dry,  and  cultivation  is  only  possible  in  the  limited 
areas  in  which  water  is  available  for  irrigation. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  process 
of  desiccation  is  in  progress  and  that  cultivation 
was  more  extensive  at  some  former  time  than  it 
is  now,  but  its  substantial  characteristics  seem  to 
have  been  the  same  in  Alexander’s  time  as  they 
arc  now. 

Population.  The  census  of  1901  extended 
to  76,977  sq.  miles  only.  This  tract  contained  a 
population  of  810,746;  and  the  excluded  tracts 
Makrän,  Khärfln  and  West  Sindjaränl  are  roughly 
estimated  at  229,655  souls  (at  5  persons  to  the 
square  mile).  This  gives  a  total  for  BaloCistfln 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  empire  of 
1,049,808.  Persian  Balôtistfin  may  be  reckoned  at 
about  250,000.  There  is  a  large  population  of 
Balö£  origin  in  the  Pandjab  and  Sindh  together 
with  some  Brahôls  in  the  last  named  province, 
the  total  being  1,017,307  BalCCes  and  48,180 
Brahôls.  In  Balôlistfln  itself  the  enumerated  Ba¬ 
ltics  number  only  10,4498,  but  as  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Makrfin  and  Persian  Balöcistän  is  largely 
Balöc,  it  may  be  estimated  at  300,000.  Even  so 
the  Balôô  population  of  BalGcistfln  is  less  than 
half  the  number  of  the  same  race  settled  in  the 
Indus  valley.  The  Brahôls  are  mainly  settled  in 
the  Kalftt  province  and  number  nearly  300,000. 

Flora  and  Fauna.  The  greater  part  of  the 
mountain  ranges  arc  barren  rock,  without  forests. 
There  are  a  few  limited  tracts  in  the  mountains 
of  British  Balôtistfln  where  some  small  forests 
are  found.  There  arc  patches  of  Pi  mis  Gerardiana 
and  Pinus  Lottgifolia ,  also  of  Qucrcus  Ilex  on  the 
Sulaimfln  Range,  a  forest  of  olive  (jOlea  cuspidate!) 
on  Mount  Shinghar,  a  tract  covered  with  wild 
pistachio  (Pistacia  Khinjuk)  on  Mount  Cihltan, 
and  a  juniper  forest  (  Juniperus  excelsd)  at  ZiySrat, 
but  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  forest.  The 
dwarf-palm  ( Chamaerops  Ritchieana )  is  common 
everywhere  up  to  5000  ft.,  and  its  leaves  are 
much  used  for  matting  and  sandals,  the  central 
stem  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable  and  the  woolly  to- 
mentum  is  made  into  tinder.  The  shlsham-trce 
(Dalbergia  sissoo )  and  the  pukht  (Pop ulus  Eu- 
phratica)  are  often  found  near  river  banks.  Aca¬ 
cia  Arabica  is  also  found  occasionally  in  the  val¬ 
leys,  and  Acacia  Modesta  and  Jacqucmontii  on 
the  hill  sides.  Some  varieties  of  tamarisk,  especially 
Tamarix  Ga/lica ,  also  grow  near  water,  and  the 
oleander  (Nerium  edorutn)  grows  in  dry  water¬ 
courses,  where  also  are  found  occasional  willows 
Salix  acmophylla).  The  yellow  flowered  phflrphugh 
Tecoma  undulata)  is  not  uncommon  in  some  of 
the  valleys. 

The  date-palm  is  abundant  in  parts  of  MakrSn, 
especially  PandjgQr  and  MasbkCl.  In  Panflgör  it 
is  cultivated  and  artificially  fertilized;  the  dates 
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are  of  excellent  quality.  In  MasbkCl  it  it  appa¬ 
rently  wild,  and  the  fruit  is  collected  by  the 
nomad  population.  Fruit  trees  generally  are  few. 
The  climate  of  the  uplands  produces  the  finest 
fruit  of  every  kind  as  has  been  proved  at  Quetta, 
but  generally  speaking  no  attention  is  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees.  Aromatic  plants  are 
frequent  in  the  dry  hills,  and  Makran  was  of  old 
famous  for  the  production  of  myrrh,  spikenard  and 
bdellium.  The  latter,  now  known  ns  lgugaP,  is 
produced  by  the  ‘bödh*  bush  ( BalsamodenJron 
Afukul). 

The  animals  are  mainly  of  the  desert  and  In¬ 
dian  types  throughout  Makrdn  and  Persian  Ha- 
löcistän,  but  in  the  higher  mountains  and  plains 
of  the  north-cast  they  rather  belong  to  the  Ira¬ 
nian  plateau.  The  larger  Mammalia  arc  scarce. 
The  most  important  arc  the  leopard  (id is pa  rtf  us), 
the  wolf  (Cants  lupus),  the  fox  (probably  Vu! pis 
Persieus),  the  hyaena  (//.  Striata),  the  badger 
{Aides  Caneseeus),  the  black  bear  {Ur  sus  labia  tus, 
the  black  bear  of  India),  the  gazelle  {Gazdla  Ben- 
netti  and  G .  fuscifrons ),  the  wild  sheep  {Ovis  cy- 
doceros ),  and  two  wild  goats  viz.  the  ibex  {capta 
aegagrus)  and  the  markhor  —  locally  pâsjiin —  ( ca - 
pra  menaceras),  the  former  of  which  is  found  on 
the  tiorders  of  Sindh  and  in  Makran  and  the  latter 
in  the  Sulaimän  Mts.  The  wild  ass  or  gör  is  pro¬ 
bably  identical  with  that  of  Persia  and  the  Indus 
valley  {Etjuus  hem  io  no  s').  The  cattle  are  the  hum¬ 
ped  cattle  of  India,  sheep  are  both  fat-tailed  and 
long-tailed,  the  buffalo  is  also  of  the  Indian  type; 
the  camel  or  dromedary  is  the  usual  beast  of  bur¬ 
den,  the  two-humped  camel  being  unknown  ex¬ 
cept  as  an  imported  curiosity,  llorses  arc  much 
bred  and  are  of  good  quality,  spirited  and  hardy, 
with  a  strain  of  Arab  blood.  The  BalüCes  ge¬ 
nerally  ride  the  marcs  only. 

Whales  and  porpoises  are  common  on  the  coast. 

Among  the  larger  birds  the  lammcrgeicr  of  the 
mountains  {Gypaetus  barba/us)  is  the  most  remar¬ 
kable.  Common  vultures,  hawks  and  falcons  arc 
also  found.  Among  game-birds  there  are  four 
species  of  sand-grouse  ( Pteroeles ),  the  francolin 
or  black  partridge,  three  species  of  partridge  and 
the  common  quail.  The  lesser  bustard  {Otis  hou- 
bära)  is  found  in  the  hotter  parts  in  winter,  and 
in  summer  migrates  to  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
plateau.  The  flamingo  is  common  on  the  coast, 
and  several  varieties  of  ducks  and  teal  make  their 
appearance  in  the  winter. 

Crocodiles  {erocodilus  palustris )  arc  found  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  country,  in  the  Habb 
River,  and  in  the  streams  of  the  Marl  and  Bugtl 
hills  and  the  Sulaimäns,  but  are  unknown  further 
west.  Snakes  arc  numerous,  the  commonest  poiso¬ 
nous  snake  being  the  small  viper  {Et his  carinata). 
Cobras  are  also  found  in  many  places  especially 
in  the  province  of  British  Balôâistàn. 

Sea-fish  abound  on  the  Makran  coast.  The  inland 
Streams  are  too  small  to  admit  of  any  abundance 
of  freshwater  fish,  but  mahscer  {Barbus  tor) 
arc  found  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  flow 
of  water. 

Ethnography. 

The  population  of  BalSCistân  may  be  broadly 
classified,  according  to  the  system  based  on  an¬ 
thropometry  adopted  in  the  Indian  census  of  19°*» 
as  belonging  to  the  Turko-Iranian  branch.  They 
are  generally  tall,  the  average  height  in  various 


tribes  ranging  from  5  ft.  3  In.  to  5  ft.  7  in. 
(160  cm.  to  170  cm.);  broad-headedness  prevails, 
the  cerebral  index  being  80  or  81;  noses  arc 
long  and  prominent,  hair  and  beard  abundant, 
hair  and  eyes  generally  black  with  occasional 
blue  or  grey  eyes  and  brown  hair,  complexion 
light  brown  but  darker  on  the  coast.  These  cha¬ 
racteristics  apply  more  especially  to  the  Bal3£  and 
to  some  extent  to  the  Brahöi.  The  Afghans  in 
this  province  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
BnlôC,  but  have  been  dealt  with  under  the  head 
Afghanistan.  The  Indian  elements  also  are  to 
some  extent  modified  by  Indian  characteristics 
such  as  narrower  heads,  and  shorter  noses. 

Omitting  the  Afghans  of  British  BalOcistân  the 
population  falls  under  the  heads  of  BalöC,  Brahöi, 
Indians,  and  I'ersians. 

The  Indian  element  consists  of  the  Las  Is  of 
Has- lie  la  and  the  Hjats  who  arc  mixed  up  with 
Ba luces  in  Katthf,  probably  also  the  Meds  and 
other  tril>es  of  low  social  ]>osition  in  Makrän 
should  l>e  included  under  this  head.  There  arc 
also  a  certain  number  of  Hindu  traders,  descen¬ 
dants  of  more  modem  immigrants  from  India. 

The  Persian  or  Tadjik  clement  consists 
mainly  of  the  DChwärs  or  Cultivators  of  the 
Kalät  and  Quetta  plateau.  The  large  and  warlike 
tribe  known  as  Nawshirwânl  of  Khärän  is  also 
asserted  to  be  of  Persian  origin,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  any  real  distinction  between  them 
and  the  Balôi. 

The  Balöt  proper  are  divided  into  two  group» 
which  arc  separated  from  each  other  by  the  central 
mass  of  Brahols.  That  of  the  north-cast  occupies 
the  plain  of  KaCChl  and  the  hills  to  the  north  of 
it  which  merge  into  the  Sulaimän  Mts.  In  these 
mountains  they  spread  to  the  north  as  far  os 
lat.  310  and  below  the  mountains  eastwards 
towards  the  Indus.  A  large  number  inhabits  the 
plains  of  the  southern  Pandjâb  and  northern  Sindh, 
especially  the  districts  of  Hera  Chäzi  Khän  and 
Jacobabad.  The  Balûi  of  Makrän  and  Persian  Ba- 
lüCistän,  lying  to  the  west  of  The  Brahöi  tribes, 
form  the  other  group. 

The  Brahöi s  are  not  so  scattered  but  occupy 
a  compact  block  of  country  around  Kalät,  mostly 
lying  very  high,  and  stretching  from  Quetta  in 
the  north  to  I.as-Bëla  in  the  south,  thus  com¬ 
pletely  separating  the  north-eastern  from  the 
Makrâni  Balôô.  . 

The  Balû£  probably,  as  will  be  shown  below, 
entered  Makran  from  Karmän  and  Sfstän  about 
the  period  of  the  Seldjûk  invasion  of  Persia,  and 
soon  spread  as  far  as  the  Indian  frontier,  from 
which  time  the  country  began  to  be  known  os 
the  land  of  the  BalôC,  BalOcistân.  The  name  «was 
unknown  to  earlier  writers.  The  term  BalOC  has 
sometimes  been  loosely  employed  to  include  all 
residents  in  the  country;  thus  Nasir  Khän  the 
Brahöi  chief  who  rose  to  power  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  is  generally  alluded  to  in  history  as  a  Balö£„ 

The  nature  of  the  early  inhabitants  can  only 
be  surmised,  but  they  were  probably  mainly  of 
Indian  stock.  The  earliest  name  for  the  country 
of  which  wc  have  any  knowledge  is  the  Maka  of 
the  lichistQn  inscription,  the  Mekia  of  Hcrodotos 
(or  the  Country  of  the  Mykians),  which  was 
included  in  the  14th  satrapy.  The  Mykians  are 
elsewhere  associated  by  Hcrodotos  with  the  Utians 
and  Parikanians  who  were  armed  like  the  Pak- 
tyans.  The  frontier  between  India  and  Persia  is 
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drawn  by  Ptolemy  *0  as  to  leave  the  eastern  part 
of  BalGtistSn  in  India,  and  Arrian’s  account  of 
Ora  and  its  inhabitants,  the  Oreitai,  who  lived 
on  the  river  Arabios,  now  the  PurSlI,  shows  that 
they  were  Indians,  as  are  the  inhabitants  of  I^as- 
BC-la  at  the  present  day.  West  of  them,  the  inland 
valleys  were  occupied  by  the  Gadrosioi,  from 
whom  the  country  was  called  Gadrosia  or  Gc- 
drosia,  and  the  maritime  territory  by  the  Ichthy- 
ophagoi,  fishermen  now  represented  by  the  Mcds 
and  other  coast-tribes.  Gcdrosia  remained  the 
recognized  name  of  the  country  through  the  clas¬ 
sical  period  ;  we  do  not  meet  with  Maka  or  Mekia 
again,  but  it  evidently  survived  in  popular  use, 
for  the  first  Arab  invaders  in  the  l»1  century  of 
the  Hidjra  found  the  name  to  be  MukrSn,  the 
modern  MakrSn.  (Possibly  the  correct  reading 
should  rather  be  MakurSn,  and  this  is  the  modern 
BalGC  pronunciation).  The  last  syllabic  -ran  is 
conjectured  by  Molesworth  Sykes  to  be  the  Skr. 
laranya\  a  waste,  (which  is  found  also  in  the 
Kann  of  Katth).  Various  places  along  the  coast 
have  been  identified  by  Holdich,  Muckier  and  others 
with  placet  mentioned  by  the  Greek  historians. 
Sifch  are 

Käs  M&lân  —  Malana  (Arrian), 

Puragli,  KarnpQr  —  Poura  (Arrian), 

GwSdar  —  Hama,  Hadara. 

Kalmat  —  Kaiaina. 

Astola  Island  —  Nosala. 

In  Poura  we  see  no  doubt  the  Indian  fura,  a 
city,  but  the  names  given  os  a  rule  furnish  no 
certain  guide  as  to  whether  an  Indian  or  Iranian 
language  was  at  that  time  spoken  by  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  Gadrosioi  have  been  identified  by 
Mocklcr  with  the  HalG£,  but  there  seems  no 
philological  justification  for  this.  An  original  v 
might  give  rise  either  to  a  modern  ^  or  ^  or  gio 
(as  in  the  case  of  Gwàdar)  but  an  original  g 
could  hardly  be  represented  by  a  modern  b.  There 
is  besides  good  ground  for  believing  that  the 
UalG£  are  immigrants  of  much  later  date. 
Holdich  thinks  the  name  of  the  Gadrosioi  is  to 
Ik  found  in  the  modern  Gadur  a  clan  of  Las- 
Kcla,  but  the  Gador  as  shown  by  the  recent 
census  are  an  insignificant  clan  of  Indian  origin, 
nuinlicring  not  more  than  2000  persons,  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  identify  them  with  a  wide 
spread  race  like  the  Gadrosioi. 

The  L>ja|  of  the  lower  Indus  comprise  both 
true  L>jat*  and  KSdjpnts,  and  the  shine  rule 
applies  to  I,as-Hcla  where  descendants  of  former 
ruling  races  like  the  Sumra  and  Sammä  of  Sindh, 
and  the  LangSh  of  Multan  ore  found.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Arabs  they 
found  the  whole  of  Makr&n  in  possession  of  the 
fijatt  (Zutt). 

Masüdl  indeed  brings  them  as  far  west  as 
KarmSn,  but  in  general  they  arc  alluded  to  as 
occupying  MakrSn.  The  BalOC  at  that  time  arc 
described  by  Mas'üdl  and  Is{ak]jrl  as  occupying 
the  mountains  of  Karman  and  arc  associated  with 
the  KG£  (A'uf{  wa  Unify  or  Kttsjj  wa  but 

al-HaUiibur!  and  Tabari  only  mention  the  Köt. 

It  seems  therefore  possible  that  the  BalGC,  although 
they  were  certainly  in  KarmSn,  when  these  chro¬ 
niclers  wrote,  had  not  arrived  there  so  early  as 
23  A.  II.  when  the  first  Arab  invasion  took  place. 
Their  earlier  location  seems  to  have  been  near 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  we  learn  from 
FirdawsI  that  Naw&hlrwän  made  war  against  them. 


They  ore  associated  in  this  story  with  the  men 
of  GllSn.  Mocklcr  (  Journ .  of  the  As,  Soc.  of  Beug, 
1895.  p.  32)  says  that  FirdawsI  relates  that  aNaw- 
shlrwan  punished  them  in  MakrSn”,  and  from  this 
argues  that  the  BalGt  must  have  been  in  MakrSn 
at  least  a  hundred  years  before  the  Muhammadan 
conquest,  but  a  reference  to  Firdaw*sl’s  text  shows 
that  there  was  no  mention  of  MakrSn. 

All  these  early  legends  preserved  by  FirdawsI, 
and  the  exploits  of  NawghlrwSn  which  are  mainly 
historical,  show  that  the  associations  of  the  Balô£ 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  were  en¬ 
tirely  with  Northern  Persia,  but  that  they  were 
considered  to  belong  to  IrSn  and  not  to  Türän. 
The  name  BalGC  is  frequently  coupled  in  the 
Shahriama  with  Kö£  but  also  often  occurs  alone, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  not  found  in  the  older 
MSS.,  from  which  fact  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
association  of  the  two  tribes,  which  existed  when 
FirdawsI  wrote,  did  not  occur  in  the  legends  on 
which  he  drew.  The  southward  migration  to  Kar¬ 
mSn  and  the  movement  into  SlstSn  and  MakrSn 
and  thence  to  the  Sindh  frontier  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  various  invasions  from  Central  Asia 
commencing  with  that  of  the  Ephthalites  or 
White  Iluns  in  Nawshfrwän’s  time.  In  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Hidjra  the  BalG£  were  certainly 
established  in  the  Karinän  mountains  side  by  side 
with  the  Çufs  or  KG6,  and  had  also  spread  in¬ 
to  SistSn,  while  MakrSn  was  still  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Zutt  or  Oja|ls.  The  BalG£  had  a 
bad  reputation  as  plunderers  and  infested  the 
desert  of  the  I.Gt,  which  lies  between  KarmSn 
and  KhorSsftn.  They  were  consequently  frequently 
attacked  by  the  neighbouring  powers  such  as  the 
Buwaihi  cAdud  al-dawla,  who  destroyed  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them,  and  by  Mascud  son  of  MahtnGd 
Ghaznawl,  who  defeated  them  near  Khabts.  All 
these  wars,  culminating  in  the  ScldjQk  invasion 
and  occupation  of  KarmSn  and  Slstan,  doubtless 
drove  the  mass  of  the  Balö£  tribes  southwards 
and  eastwards  into  MakrSn,  and  they  soon  spread 
up  to  the  Indian  border.  They  are  first  heard  of 
in  Sindh  about  65a  A.  H.  (the  middle  of  the  I3‘h 
century  A.  D.).  They  seem  to  have  been  at  this 
time  in  possession  of  the  highlands  of  KalSt  now 
held  by  the  BrahGis,  and  the  further  migration 
of  a  great  part  of  the  race  into  the  plains  of  the 
Indus  valley  may  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  development  of  BrahGl  power.  Another 
cause  was  no  doubt  the  decay  of  alt  central  go¬ 
vernment  in  India,  which  followed  on  TimUr’s 
invasions.  This  tempted  adventurers  of  all  classes; 
the  Afghan  LGdis,  the  Emperor  BSbar  and  the 
ArghGns,  who  found  themselves  unable  to  hold 
KandahSr,  were  among  these.  The  Balo£  tribes 
participated  in  the  Arghflns’  invasion  of  Sindh, 
sometimes  fighting  for  them  and  sometimes  against 
them,  and  also  spread  under  their  leaders  Mir 
Cakur  Kind  and  Mir  SohrSb  DGdSI  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  LangSh  RadjpOts  at  MultSn  and  up 
the  valleys  of  the  Indus,  Hjchlam  and  CcnSb  as 
far  north  as  BhcrS.  The  BalGôes  seem  to  have 
absorbed  and  assimilated  some  tribes  of  Indian 
origin  during  their  stay  in  MakrSn  and  on  the 
Sindh  border,  and  probably  some  Arab  families 
may  have  risen  to  positions  of  influence  among 
them,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  any  considerable  body  of  BalG£  is  of 
Arab  blood,  nor  that  the  Kinds  are  in  this  respect 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  BalG£.  The  theory 
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of  Arab  origin  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Balôé  tradition  that  they  are  descended  from 
Mir  Hamza,  and  that  they  came  from  Halab,  that 
they  fought  against  Yazld  at  Karbalä  under  Hu¬ 
sain;  but  no  more  importance  should  be  attached 
to  this  story  than  to  other  similar  legends  of 
descent  found  among  many  races.  Mocklcr  consi¬ 
ders  that  the  name  Halab  or  Aleppo  in  the  legends 
is  derived  from  an  actual  descent  from  the  Arab 
tribe  of  c Alilft,  descendants  of  wAläf,  who  were  in 
Makrän  about  65  A.  II.  and  kept  possession  of  the 
country  after  killing  SafId  1>.  Aslam  who  had  been 
appointed  there  by  I.Iadjdjädj.  This  theory  is  not 
supported  by  any  evidence,  and  though  it  might 
apply  to  certain  families  of  Arab  origin,  could 
hardly  have  been  adopted  by  the  whole  Balöc 
race,  which  did  not  settle  in  Makrän  till  four  or 
five  hundred  years  later.  It  also  takes  no  account 
of  the  part  of  the  legend  which  locates  the  Baltic 
in  Slstän  before  their  move  into  Makrän.  Their 
settlement  in  Slstan  is  put  down  in  this  legend 
to  the  time  of  a  ruler  named  Shams  al-Din, 
who  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  Malik 
of  Sistän  of  that  name  who  died  in  559  II..  and 
their  expulsion  is  attributed  to  Badr  al-Dïn,  who 
has  not  been  identified.  Their  leader,  Djaläl  Khän 
is  said  to  have  left  four  sons  Kind,  Lashär,  Hot 
and  Köräl  and  a  daughter  named  DjatG,  who  was 
married  to  his  nephew  Murad.  These  five  arc  the 
eponymous  founders  from  whom  the  five  principal 
divisions  of  the  Raloë  claim  their  origin.  The 
original  forty  clans  or  bolaks  (with  four  servile 
tribes)  who  followed  Djaläl  Khän,  mustered  under 
the  standard  of  one  or  other  of  the  sons,  and 
all  Balöccs  of  the  true  blood  are  classed  now  as 
Rinds,  Lagans,  Hôts,  Köräis  and  Djatöis.  Some 
other  tribes  which  do  not  fit  into  the  genealogy, 
are  generally  classed  as  Balôë,  and  of  these  the 
most  important  are  the  Bulcdf  or  Bul&lhl  (called 
also  Kurd!  in  Sindh),  who  are  found  both  in 
Makrän,  where  their  original  home  the  valley  of 
Bulëda  is  situated,  and  in  upper  Sindh  on  the 
Indus,  the  GickI  of  Makrän  who  arc  believed 
to  be  of  Indian  origin,  and  the  Dödäi,  a  mixed 
Balôë  and  RädjpUt  race,  who  claim  descent  from 
Dödä,  a  Stimrä  king  of  Sindh,  and  are  now  found 
in  the  South  Pandjab.  Their  principal  existing 
branch  is  the  Gurcäm  tribe  of  Dëra  Ghäzi  Khan. 
The  Rinds  under  Cäkur  seem  to  have  been  the 
principals  in  the  migration  into  India,  but  their 
supremacy  was  contested  by  the  Läshäris  under 
Gwaharäm,  and  the  wars  between  these  two  and 
their  dealings  with  the  Turks  under  ZunO  (that 
is  the  Arghuns  under  Dhu'l-nOn  Beg),  form  the 
subject  of  many  heroic  ballads.  At  the  present 
day  Kinds,  Läshäris  and  Hots  are  found  in  Ma¬ 
krän.  In  Kate  hi  also  there  is  a  large  clan  of 
Kinds  and  a  branch  of  Läshäris  known  as  Ma- 
ghassl. 

The  Hots  and  Dôdâls  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ifi1*'  century  spread  northwards  along  the  Indus. 
The  Dödäis  were  under  Sohräb  a  rival  of  CVikur, 
and  spread  up  the  Djehlam  river  as  far  as  Bhcrä 
where  Bäbar  met  them  in  1519  A.  1).  At  the 
present  day  a  number  of  tribes  mainly  of  Rind 
descent,  but  with  sections  derived  from  Ilôts  and 
Läshäris  occupy  the  Sulaimän  Mountains,  and  the 
adjacent  plains  in  the  Düra  Ghäzi  Khän  District 
and  Nothcrn  Sindh.  The  Gurëâms  (Dôdâls)  arc  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  and  the  Mirrani  Nawäbs 
of  Dëra  Ghäzi  Khan  were  also  of  Düdäl  stock. 
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The  towns  of  Dëra  Ghäzi  Khän,  Dëra  lama'll 
Khän  and  Dëra  Fath  Khän  (which  give  its  present 
name  of  Dëradjat,  i.c.  the  Dëras,  to  this  province), 
were  founded  by  Ghäzi  Khän,  Isma'll  Kh*än  and 
Fath  Khän,  sons  of  Sohräb  according  to  tradition, 
and  these  three  men  were  actually  leaders  of  the 
Dôdâls  in  the  l6lfl  century,  and  met  Shër  Shäh 
near  Bhürä  in  1546  A.  I).  Raverty  is  mistaken  in 
speaking  of  the  cDQd.ii  Huts',  as  the  two  tribes 
were  then  and  arc  still  «juitc  distinct  ( Milt  ran 
of  Simi,  p.  389).  The  Rinds  are  now  found 
mixed  with  jjjat  and  Rädjpüt  cultivating  tribes 
all  over  the  districts  of  Multän,  JJjhang,  Muza- 
fargarh,  Montgomery  and  Shähpur,  and  the  DjrUOIs 
and  Köräis,  who  accompanied  them,  are  found  in 
the  same  districts;  but  none  of  these  form  orga¬ 
nized  tribes,  and  east  of  the  Indus  they  have  lost 
their  language  and  speak  dialects  of  Pandjäbl. 
West  of  the  Indus,  in  and  near  the  mountains, 
the  tribes  retain  their  organization  under  their 
chiefs  nnd  their  language.  These  tribes  are  (from 
north  to  south)  the  following:  Kasränl,  Bozdär, 
Nutkänl,  I. und,  Khösä,  Leghari,  Gurcunf,  Drhluk, 
Bugti  (including  Shambänl),  Mazäri,  Marl,  DOmhkl 
L'maränl,  Buledl  or  Burdf,  Djakräni  and  Cändya, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  Rind  and  Maghassl 
tribes  of  Kacchi  above  alluded  to. 

Most  of  these  tribes  arc  made  up  of  several 
clans  originally  distinct,  which  have  collected 
round  a  nucleus  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
tribe.  In  this  way  a  tribe  which  is  mainly  Rind 
may  contain  I^ashâri  or  Höt  clans,  or  a  Dôdal 
tribe  like  the  Gurèânls  may  have  Kind  and 
Läshäri  clans.  Not  only  docs  this  happen  but  in 
some  cases  Indian,  Afghän  and  servile  elements 
have  been  absorbed. 

The  Ujakr.lnl  arc  believed  to  be  mainly  DjaÇ 
and  the  Kahirl  are  by  some  supposed  to  be  ol 
Saiyid  origin.  The  Marl  are  notoriously  a  mixed 
race,  and  certainly  contain  Afghän  elements.  In 
certain  clans  among  the  Bugti  and  others  as  well 
as  the  Mari  tribe  wc  find  the  Indian  patronymic 
•<Jja  and  the  Afghän  •zai  as  in  Shahcdja,  Rahèdja, 
Kiazai,  Mlrozai,  Bahäwalzai,  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  usual  Balöc  patronymic  in  •Uni.  Among 
the  Mazärls  there  is  a  clan  known  as  Kird  or 
Kurd.  Nevertheless  in  most  cases  these  foreign 
elements  have  been  thoroughly  assimilated  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  Balôëcs  of  unmixed 
blood.  * 

The  origin  of  the  name  Balôë  and  of  the  names 
of  the  principal  tribes  or  clans  has  been  much 
discussed.  It  seems  probable  that  all  the  more 
recent  names  of  tribes  and  of  most  of  their  sub¬ 
divisions  are  really  patronymics,  but  the  older 
names  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
Some  of  the  principal  are  undoubtedly  nicknames, 
terms  implying  either  praise  or  abuse. 

The  wrord  Balöc  itself,  for  which  many  impos¬ 
sible  derivations  have  been  propose«!,  seems  to  be 
an  old  Persian  word  meaning  cockscomb  or  crest, 
as  Firdawsi  describes  them  as  wearing  such  crests. 
Kind  ami  l.und  mean  knave  or  vagabond,  Mazarf 
means  tigerlike,  Leghur  means  dirty,  Khö*ä  a 
robhef  and  Mari  a  plague  (but  Muckier  suggests 
the  Arab  al-Marri  as  the  origin).  Other  names 
seem  to  be  of  local  origin,  thus  the  Läshäris  and 
Maghassls  arc  the  people  of  the  districts  known 
as  I.äshär  and  Maghas  in  Persian  Balûèistân,  the 
Gishkhawrl  of  the  GishkhawT  valley,  the  Ruled!  come 
from  the  Kulëda  valley,  the  Kalmati  from  KalmaL 
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The  name  Hot  means  hero  or  warrior,  and  it 
seems  unnecessary,  with  Modeler,  to  seek  the 
origin  of  this  tribe  in  the  Utii  of  Herodotus. 
Hughes  Bulier  would  with  more  probability  derive 
the  name  I  lot  from  the  Oreitai  or  Horcitai  of 
Arrian.  He  finds  in  Makrfin  a  tradition  that  the 
Hot  are  an  old  local  race,  and  if  they  are  like 
the  Död&l,  of  Ragjput  origin,  their  association 
with  this  tribe  in  the  invasion  of  India  would  be 
explained.  Drlshak  may  perhaps  be  connected 
with  the  place  name  Dlzak  of  Persian  Bal3£istän. 
Gorged}  is  probably  also  a  nickname  meaning 
grave-digger  or  grave-opener.  It  is  a  word  of 
purely  Balötf  formation,  and  Modeler's  derivation 
from  ‘Georgian'  seems  far-fetched  and  without  histo¬ 
rical  justification. 

The  Brahöl  although  a  less  important  race 
than  the  Balöt,  if  BalCtistän  as  a  whole  is  consi¬ 
dered,  form  the  most  numerous  and  strongest  body 
in  the  Khanat  of  Kalat,  to  which  they  arealmost 
entirely  confined.  They  are  spread  over  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Kalat  from  Quetta  as  far  south  as  the 
border  of  Las-Hêla.  Some  tribes  winter  in  the 
plains  of  KaCthl.  Physically  the  Brahöl  are  of 
the  same  general  type  as  the  Balö£,  but  differ  to 
some  extent  in  features.  Their  noses  are  less 
aquiline  and  broader,  and  the  face  is  of  a  coarser 
type.  Many  are  of  a  broader  and  thicker  build, 
but  there  are  also  many  of  the  pure  Balôô  type. 

The  tribes  form  a  confederacy  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Khan  of  Kaldt  and  arc  divided  into 
two  large  groups,  the  Sarawfin  or  upper  and  the 
I>jahlawdn  or  lower  Brahöls.  This  confederacy  is 
of  modern  origin  and  comprises  some  tribes  such 
as  the  Rinds  and  Maghassls  of  KaCChl  which  are 
purely  Balöt.  Nearly  all  the  tribes  composing  it 
are  however  now  considered  to  be  Brahofs,  but 
many  of  these  are  of  Afghan,  Balut  or  Indian 
origin.  Mr.  Hughes  Bulier  on  the  authority  of 
the  Ex-Khan  of  Kalat  states  that  the  true  Brahöts 
mho  form  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  race  are  the 
following  : 

KambarSnl,  divided  into  Afymadzai  (The  Khans' 
clan)  and  lltazai; 

Mlrwfinl; 

Gurgn&rt; 

Sumftllnt; 

KalandardnT  (or  KalandrI). 

These,  like  the  Balot,  claim  to  come  from  Halab, 
that  is  Aleppo  in  Syria.  It  is  probable  that  they 
really  are  immigrants*  from  the  west,1  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  should  be  identified  with  the 
K6£  who  were  associated  with  the  BalôC  in  Karman 
before  they  moved  into  Makrdn.  The  name  Kö£ 
meant  simply  ‘nomad*,  and  IdrtsI  stated  that  they 
were  a  sort  of  Kurds.  It  will  be  seen  below  that 
there  is  still  an  important  tribe  of  Kurds  among 
the  Brahöl,  and  the  name  by  which  all  Brahöl 
are  known  in  I.as  Bela  is  Kunbgfllf  or  taicn  of 
Kurd  speech'.  There  seems  therefore  some  ground 
for  supposing  that  this  original  core  of  the  Brahöl 
race  consisted  of  immigrants  of  Iranian  blood  akin 
to  the  Kurds  of  Western  Persia. 

The  next  group  given  by  the  KhSit  consists  of 
the  tribes  believed  to  be  of  BalGl  origin,  and  to 
have  been  in  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Brahofs.  These  are  the 

Bangulzai  (the  GarranI  clan  of  this  tribe 
speak  Balötf); 

iJLngav  (probably  originally  a  servile  dan); 

Löhri; 


then  follow  tribes  said  to  be  Afghans,  vis.  the 

RalsSnl; 

Sarparrâ; 

ShfthwSnl  (sometimes  said  to  be  Baltt); 

then  tribes  said  to  have  come  from  Persia, 
vis.  the 
Kurds; 

Mamas&nl  (or  Muhammad  HasanI); 

and  those  said  to  be  of  Qja(  origin,  vis.  the 
Dizandjö; 

MCngal  ; 

Sadjdl; 

Zöhrl. 

The  last  in  the  list  are  supposed  to  be  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  country  before  either  BalGt  or 
Brahöl  entered  it,  but  are  distinct  from  the  ; 
these  arc  the 

Muhammad  §h&hl; 

NiCftrl. 

In  addition  to  the  distinction  of  blood  between 
the  tribes  there  are  also  internal  distinctions  within 
each  tribe.  In  most  tribes  there  are  certain  sections 
claiming  to  form  the  original  tribe  and  others  said 
to  be  accretions  from  outside. 

The  Brahöl  language,  as  will  be  seen  below, 
is  of  Dravidian  origin,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
be  the  language  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  found  on 
the  Kalat  highlands  before  cither  the  Balö£  tribes 
(speaking  BalöCl)  or  the  Brahöl  tribes  (speaking 
a  tongue  known  then  as  Kurd-gàl)  arrived.  This 
language  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
incomers  who  settled  on  the  plateau,  the  Brahöl 
tribes,  the  remnants  of  the  Balöt  who  had  settled 
there  before  them,  and  the  sections  of  the  Tarin 
•Afghans  who  joined  with  them  in  expelling  the 
BaluC.  Some  of  the  original  inhabitants  were 
absorbed  among  the  newcomers  and  some,  whether 
Dravidian  or  Dja^  kept  up  an  independent  tribal 
organization.  The  whole  were  bound  together  by 
a  common  language,  the  old  language  of  the 
country,  and  form  the  modern  Brahöl  race.  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  probable  history  of  the 
formation  of  this  complex  organization. 

The  name  Brahöl  is  evidently  modem,  and,  as 
Hughes  Bulier  suggests,  is  probably  a  patronymic 
like  most  of  the  tribal  names.  It  is  a  derivative 
from  Brftho  a  popular  form  of  Jhrahfm.  The  deri¬ 
vation  from  ba-rd/ii  ‘on  the  mountains'  is  impos¬ 
sible.  This  hybrid  word  is  supposed  to  be  made 
up  of  the  Persian  ba  with  the  Sindhi  rdh  mountain, 
but  such  a  formation  is  unknown.  The  adjective 
from  roh  is  rdhelo ,  rôhclâ  mountaineer  a  term 
often  applied  to  Afghans,  the  Persian  equivalent 
to  which  would  be  Kohl  or  Kôhistanl. 

The  Dchwfirs  arc  a  branch  of  the  T&djik 
or  Eastern  Persian  race  so  widely  spread  in  South 
Afghanistan.  They  arc  found  mainly  on  the  Kalat 
plateau.  They  speak  Persian  and  arc  occupied  in 
agriculture.  They  are  a  settled  race  living  in  per¬ 
manent  dèhs  or  villages,  from  which  they  get  their 
name  of  Dchwar  or  villager,  in  distinction  from 
the  nomad  Brahofs.  They  hold  a  subordinate 
position  under  the  Brahôïs. 

The  populations  of  Indian  origin  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 

the  Lasts  of  l,as  Bêla; 

the  Djatts  of  Makran  and  Persian  Balötist&o; 

the  Ijjaits  of  KatChl; 

the  Khctr&ns. 

Basis.  The  tribes  of  Las  Böla  were  formerly 
classed  as  Nutnrls  or  Lumrfs,  but  according  to 
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Hughes  Buller  this  name  Is  not  now  in  use  except 
as  a  contemptuous  term  for  the  menial  classes.  It 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  NamurdI  Balög 
tribe  formerly  important  on  the  Sindh  frontier 
but  now  lost.  (There  is  however  a  clan  still 
bearing  the  name  among  the  Bozd&rs  of  the 
Sulaimdn  Range).  The  word  LisI  is  now  used 
for  all  the  tribes  of  Las,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  RffdjpQt  and  12jat(  tribes  akin  to  these  of  the 
Indus  valley. 

The  leading  tribes,  which  arc  probably  of 
RadjpHt  origin  arc  the 

Ujftmot,  to  which  the  0jäm  or  ruler  of  Las 
belongs  ; 

Ründjha,  the  most  numerous  tribe; 

LSngah; 

f'utta,  connected  with  the  Sumrl  of  Sindh; 

Shckh,  a  mixed  tribe  ; 

Siânr,  a  partly  BrahOI  tribe; 

Gongä. 

Of  a  lower  social  position  are  the 

Babbar  ; 

GadrS; 

Med. 

These  are  servile  or  subject  races,  of  dark  com¬ 
plexions  and  broad  noses,  many  of  them  showing 
negroid  features.  The  Mods  are  the  fishing  popu¬ 
lation  living  near  the  sea,  and  spread  also  along 
the  Makriln  coast. 

The  language  of  the  Läsls  generally  is  ßjad- 
gäll  (or  Djagdftll)  that  is  the  language  (gAlh")  of 
the  Djats,  which  is  a  form  of  Sindhi;  but  the 
Siänr  tribe  speak  Brahöl,  and  some  of  the  coast 
Mods  speak  Makräni  Balôgï. 

The  Pjats  of  Makrän.  These  seem  to  be 
akin  to  the  tribes  of  Bela.  They  arc  scattered 
throughout  the  province  and  are  subordinate  to 
the  Balog  who  are  the  ruling  class.  The  lijats, 
called  Zutt  by  the  Arab  chroniclers,  held  the 
whole  country  up  td  Karman  at  the  time  of 
the  first  Arab  invasion  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Ilidjra.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of 
the  leading  clans  have  been  absorbed  among  the 
Balog,  and  now  speak  Balôc!  and  arc  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  Balöces  by  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  Dô dil  tribe  for  instance  are  probably 
akin  to  the  Balög  Dôdüf,  and  some  admixture 
may  be  suspected  in  the  tribes  whose  names  arc 
derived  from  localities  in  Makrftn  and  Persian 
Balôcistiln,  such  as  BnlCda,  Gisfi-Kawr  and  Kolfmc  in 
the  former  from  which  the  names  of  the  Bolcdf,  Gislj- 
kawrl  and  KuklCi  tribes  are  derived;  and  Maghas, 
LSsfiar  and  Dömbak  in  the  latter  from  which 
come  the  names  of  the  MaghassI,  LasJjari  and 
Dûmhkl  tribes.  The  derivation  of  Bugtl  from  Bug 
is  doubtful,  the  (  is  the  Indian  cerebral,  and  is 
not  accounted  for  by  this  explanation.  Possibly 
Drishak  may  be  connected  with  Di/ak,  ns  in 
Sindhi  dialects  initial  </  passes  into  <//*.  In  all 
such  cases,  where  a  tribe  was  so  thoroughly 
identified  with  a  locality  as  to  lake  its  name 
from  it,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  some  local 
elements  were  absorbed.  The  Balog  invaders  were 
however  sufficiently  numerous  and  powerful  to 
impusc  their  language  on  the  whole  of  Makrfin, 
and  it  is  only  in  Las  Bela,  where  the  Djats  and  1 
Riidjpftts  remained  comparatively  pure,  that  an  ; 
Indian  dialect  maintained  itself. 

The  JJjals  of  Kagglif.  Here  the  Djat  cul-  1 
rivaling  population  arc  contiguous  to  and  practi-  I 
cally  identical  with  their  kinsmen  of  the  Indus  1 


valley,  from  whom  they  are  separated  by  no  na¬ 
tural  barrier.  They  are  in  a  subordinate  position 
to  Brahöl  and  Balög  overlords,  and  pay  them  a 
share  of  the  crops.  The  term  Djatt  here  as  in 
the  South  Pamjjäb  comprises  tribes  of  RfUjjpOt 
origin  such  as  the  Somras,  as  well  as  true  lijats. 
Other  important  clans  arc  the  Khûkhars  (also 
RadjpQts)  and  the  Abräs.  The  name  Iijatt  (with 
the  Indian  cerebral)  has  som:  times  been  confused 
with  the  Balôc!  word  1 ijat  (with  dental  /)  which 
means  a  camcl-hcrd  only,  independent  of  race 
or  tribe.  Among  these  tribes  also  the  language 
is  Indian,  the  dialect  being  akin  to  the  Lahndi 
of  the  West  Pandjab. 

The  Khüträns.  It  is  certain  that  the  whole 
of  the  triangular  block  of  hill  country  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Maris  and  Bugtls  was  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Indian  tribes  before  the  Balog  invasion. 
They  were  gradually  destroyed  or  absorbed  by 
the  Üalög  from  the  south  and  the  Afghans  from 
the  north,  and  such  names  as  Shahcdja  among  the 
Marls,  Rahcdja  among  the  Hughs  and  llarip&l 
among  the  Afghans  to  the  north  indicate  that 
fragments  of  these  tribes  remain  among  Balög  and 
Afghan.  The  Khüträns,  however  between  Afghan 
and  Balôc*  have  preserved  their  identity  and  their 
peculiar  Indian  dialect  (of  the  Sindhi  type)  to  the 
present  day.  The  process  of  assimilation  was  in 
progress,  and  the  Khcträns  would  probably  have 
been  absorbed  or  converted  into  a  Balôc  tribe  in 
a  few  generations  if  the  advent  of  British  rule 
had  not  saved  them.  There  is  even  now  a  good 
deal  of  mixture  among  them;  in  organization 
they  are  like  a  Balôg  tuman,  and  certain  sections 
are  perhaps  of  Balög  blood,  although  the  Hasanis, 
who  speak  Balog,  arc  probably  the  remains  of  an 
Indian  tribe  which  had  been  assimilated  and  after¬ 
ward  destroyed  by  Marl  and  Bugtl.  The  Nähars 
too,  who  arc  asserted  by  Kaverty  and  others  to 
be  the  Afghan  Niighar,  arc  probably  really  In¬ 
dian.  The  name  Nahar  means  a  tiger  in  LahndS, 
and  there  is  r.o  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  tribe 
with  the  Näghar.  The  medial  g h  might  have  be¬ 
come  g  in  Indian  mouths,  but  scarcely  h.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  both  Hasan!  and  Nahar 
arc  really  of  similar  origin  to  the  Khetran  among 
whom  they  live.  A  similar  tribe,  the  Dja'atir,  speak¬ 
ing  a  language  like  Khctrftnl,  occupies  the  valley 
of  Drug  in  the  Sulaimân  Mts. 

Patronymics.  It  was  noticed  above  that  the 
ordinary  Balog  termination  —  Uni  sometimes  gives 
way  to  —  r ai  and  <(/<~r.  We  find  a  similar  admix¬ 
ture  among  the  BrahOi  who  make  use  of  the 
BalOCi  -»///J,  the  Afghan  -£<//,  and  the  Sindhi  ••(Jo  for 
the  subdivisions  of  their  tribes,  —  sai  being  much 
more  usual  than  among  the  Balog.  The  Afghan  • 
-/7/tV  is  not  used.  It  seems  impossible  to  draw 
any  trustworthy  deductions  as  to  race  from  these 
terminations  which  arc  mostly  modern.  Similar 
terminations  are  found  among  the  LAs i  tribes. 

Social  organization.  The  modern  tribe  !>oth 
among  BalOCcs  and  drahôis  is  an  aggregation  of 
clans  around  a  central  nucleus.  These  clans  seem 
to  be  the  original  elements  into  which  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  divided,  and  the  names  of  the  oldest 
clans,  the  lbolaks*  of  the  old  ballads,  are  seldom 
among  Balöces  found  as  tribal  names  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  but  are  frequently  found  among  the 
component  clans.  The  whole  tribe  (tuman)  is  uuder 
the  rule  of  a  chief  or  7  whose  autho¬ 

rity  is  generally  respected,  and  under  him  each 
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cito  (JkSf*  or  (akar)  U  presided  over  by  a  head 
mao  or  MttfotMam.  These  offices  are  hereditary, 
and  the  chiefs  family  always  belongs  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  section  of  a  certain  clan,  which  section  is 
Icoown  as  the  phUghflozh.  or  “home  of  the  tur¬ 
ban**,  the  binding-on  of  the  turban  being  the  cere¬ 
mony  which  denotes  accession  to  the  chiefship. 
It  often  happens  that  certain  tribal  sections  of 
alien  blood  to  the  majority  of  the  tribe  show 
great  independence  of  the  chief,  and  a  tendency 
to  split  off  and  join  another,  perhaps  a  hostile 
tribe,  but  in  modern  times  the  existing  constitu¬ 
tion  of  each  tribe  tends  to  become  fixed  owing 
to  a  more  settled  system  of  government.  Among 
the  lAs!  tribes  the  unions  of  clans  are  more 
fluctuating  and  temporary  than  among  the  Balöt 
and  lirahôt  tribes. 

Among  the  IlrahGIs  a  further  tendency  to,  con¬ 
centration  showed  itself  in  the  formation  of  a 
confederacy  of  tribes  by  Naslr  Khan  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  They  were  grouped  into  two  di¬ 
visions,  the  Upper  or  Northern  (Sara wan)  and  the 
Lower  or  Southern  (L>jahlawan),  the  chief  of  the 
Raisänls  was  appointed  to  be  head-chief  of  the 
Sarawän  coalition,  and  the  chief  of  the  Zchris  to 
be  head-chief  of  the  JJjahliwdn  coalition.  Over  the 
whole  was  the  t£hdn  of  Kalat.  This  arrangement 
has  contained  till  the  present  day.  No  purely 
llalöt  tribes  except  the  Rinds  and  Maghassls  of 
KatthI  were  included  in  this  arrangement,  and 
the  &h3n*s  relations  with  these  tril>cs  both  to  the 
north  east  and  in  Makrftn  depended  solely  on 
his  power  to  enforce  his  authority. 

Most  of  the  llalot  and  Hrahöl  tribes  are  no¬ 
madic,  they  depend  but  little  on  cultivation  and 
must  find  pasture  for  their  herds  of  sheep,  goats, 
cattle  and  camels.  Wherever  it  is  possible  the 
tribe*  move  into  the  plains  cither  of  KacChl  or 
Sindh  in  the  winter  and  return  to  the  hills  as 
the  hot  weather  comes  on.  The  stationary  popu¬ 
lation  occupying  fixed  villages  are  seldom  cither 
BalOt  or  Brahöl,  but  are  L>jat  in  the  plains  and 
Dchwftr  on  the  uplands.  Settled  government  docs 
not  increase  the  tendency  to  live  in  villages,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  danger  of  attack  by  enemies 
becomes  less,  the  necessity  of  congregating  in 
walled  villages  di$apj>cars,  and  the  nomadic  in¬ 
stinct  can  be  indulged  in  safety.  On  the  other 
hand  the  development  of  irrigation  has  increased 
the  population  in  tracts  where  water  is  available, 
but  most  villages  are  very  small.  Ldnd  fit  for 
cultivation  is  found  only  in  small  and  scattered 
areas,  and  the  majority  of  the  population  will 
always  be  dependent  on  pastoral  pursuits. 

Both  among  llalGC  and  llralmt  the  blood-feud 
is  one  of  the  principal  features  of  tribal  life.  The 
feud  generally  originates  in  the  alrduction  of  a 
woman  or  a  murder  when  the  injurcr  and  the 
injured  person  belong  to  different  families,  clans 
or  tribes.  Such  feuds  are  most  persistent,  but  in 
modern  times  under  British  superintendence  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  deal  with  them  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  compensation,  and  important  cases  are 
settled  by  tribal  or  inter-tribal  councils,  which 
fix  terms  of  compensation,  and  use  their  influence 
to  bring  the  combatants  to  terms.  A  feud  is 
often  terminated  by  a  marriage  between  the 
hostile  factions. 

Although  the  Brahöl  long  held  the  central  power 
in  the  country  their  social  position  was  never 
regarded  as  equal  to  that  of  the  Balôë.  The 


feeling  Is  shared  by  the  Brahöls  themselves,  who 
often  try  to  prove  Baiöd  descent,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Baiöd  will  not  marry  their  daughters  to 
BrahÖfs  Is  a  sign  of  the  relative  social  rank  of 
the  two  races.  It  may  be  added  that  Brahöts 
often  adopt  the  BalödI  language,  and  that  it  is 
generally  used  in  the  Kb&n’s  family. 

Religion,  Education,  Language, 
Literature. 

Religion.  The  great  mass  of  the  population 
of  Balödistfin  Is  MusalmSn,  the  Hindus  are  few, 
and  are  mostly  immigrants  occupied  in  trade.  The 
BalöCcs,  Brahöls,  I.äsls,  Dehwdrs  and  Oja|  are  all 
Musalmân,  and  all  call  themselves  Sunni.  There 
are  probably  no  admitted  SJji'as  among  the  tribes, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognized  that 
they  cherish  many  Shica  practices,  especially  the 
extreme  devotion  to  Hasan  and  Husain.  The  ten 
days  of  the  Muharram  arc  observed  except  among 
Afghans  who  are  stricter  in  their  Sunni  creed, 
and  keep  only  the  last  day.  There  is  also  a  very 
wide  spread  adoration  of  Plrs  or  Saints,  and 
celebrated  shrines  are  much  resorted  to,  many  of 
which  no  doubt  are  ancient  scats  of  prc-lslamic 
worship.  The  shrine  of  liingladj  near  the  coast 
in  eastern  Makrän  is  resorted  to  by  Hindfls.  as 
well  as  Musalmans,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Sakhl-sarwar  on  the  skirt  of  the  Sulaiman  Mts. 
near  J)cra  Qhazi  Khan  and  of  the  shrine  of  lAl 
Shâhbaz  or  ])jfve  Lai  at  Sehwîn  in  Sindh,  both 
of  which  the  Balôccs  hold  in  great  honour.  The 
more  modern  shrine  of  Taunsa  in  Dêra  Ghazl 
Khan  has  also  attained  great  celebrity  among  the 
northern  tribes.  Older  shrines  in  the  north  are 
that  of  Tir  Sohri  at  Sohrl-Khushtagh  in  the  Bugtl 
country,  and  Zinda  Plr  in  the  Lund  country  where 
hot  springs  of  great  efficacy  mark  the  scene  of 
the  saint's  translation  to  heaven.  Mount  d'ihl-tan 
near  fouetta  gets  its  name  from  the  shrine  ot 
Ifazrat  Ghauth,  whose  forty  children  were  exposed 
on  the  mountain,  Cêtan  Sjiâh  near  Kalat  also 
marks  the  site  of  a  spring  miraculously  produced 
by  the  saint.  A  sacred  spring  in  Mangöcar  is 
efficacious  for  bites  of  mad  dogs,  and  the  shrine 
of  Sultan  Shah  in  Zëhrl  is  resorted  to  by  fever 
patients.  At  the  shrine  of  Pïr  ‘Gmar  near  KhosdOr 
the  ordeal  by  water  is  applied  in  a  neighbouring 
stream.  Shäh  Ililawal  in  I.as-Hcla  is  also  resorted 
to  by  Hindus  as  well  as  Musalmans.  In  addition 
to  the  ordeal  by  water  the  ordeal  of  fire  is  occa¬ 
sionally  resorted  to  but  not  in  connection  with 
any  shrine.  Fanaticism  is  not  common,  and  in 
this  respect  the  Balôë  and  Brahöl  contrast  favou¬ 
rably  with  the  Afghan.  There  is  considerable 
laxity  in  the  outward  observances  of  religion,  but 
nevertheless  there  is  often  a  strong  religious 
feeling  among  the  more  thoughtful  persons,  as  is 
clearly  shown  in  some  of  the  religious  poems 
which  I  have  published. 

The  Iffiikrl  sect  has  great  vogue  in  Makrän, 
especially  among  the  Sangliars,  in  I.as-Btdu  and 
among  certain  tribes  of  Braiiöis  such  as  the  Sûdjdf 
and  Bi/andjO.  Nnsir  Khan  persecuted  this  sect 
in  the  I8'1'  century,  but  it  regained  its  jiosition 
after  his  time.  The  Iffiikils  consider  their  founder 
Löst  Muhammad  to  be  the  twelfth  Malidl  and 
resort  to  his  shrine  at  Turhat  in  Khordsfln.  No 
other  heretical  sect  has  attained  to  any  influence 
in  the  country. 

It  is  possildc  that  the  Karftmipi  or  Karmatian 
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heretics  who  had  great  influence  in  northern  Sindh, 
Katfhl  and  Multan  in  the  4th  and  5th  centurie« 
of  the  Hidjra  and  were  attacked  at  Multan  by 
MahmQd  of  Ghazni  are  represented  in  the  present 
day  by  the  Kalmatf  tribe  of  KatChl  who  are 
classed  among  Balötes,  but  are  not  considered  to 
be  of  BalöC  origin.  They  are  believed  to  possess 
magical  powers  of  healing  the  sick.  Similar  powers 
are  attributed  to  the  Kahlrl  who  are  believed  to 
be  of  Saiyid  origin.  The  story  in  the  Ta'rikh-i 
Marumi  (about  1600  A. I).)  derives  their  name 
from  the  tree  called  Kahlr ,  which  their  ancestor 
is  said  to  have  ridden  like  a  horse.  (The  Kahir 
is  the  Prosopis  Spicigrra).  The  real  origin  of  the 
name  is  probably  from  a  place  name,  as  Kahlrl 
is  applied  to  many  valleys  where  this  tree  is 
abundant.  Certain  tribes  also  possess  levitical 
clans  to  whom  similar  magical  powers  arc  attri¬ 
buted,  as  the  Nothin!  clan  among  the  Bugtis. 

Certain  racial  customs  have  almost  the  force  of 
religious  observances.  Most  Balôë  for  instance  will 
not  touch  fish,  and  the  principal  clan  among  the 
Kacchi  Kinds  object  to  camel's  llesh.  The  Lädiä- 
ris  will  not  touch  the  launch  or  *7 in\  a  milky 
juiced  plant  generally  eaten  by  hillmen.  All 
Balööes  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  cut  the  hair  or 
beard  except  to  perform  the  sunnat,  or  clipping 
of  the  moustache  usual  among  Sunnis.  Eggs  arc 
often  considered  objectionable,  the  reason  assigned 
being  that  they  cannot  be  killed  in  the  orthodox 
fashion.  Signs  and  omens  arc  much  observed  and 
the  usual  method  of  augury  is  to  examine  the 
blood-vessels  on  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  newly 
killed  sheep.  A  similar  practice  was  followed  by 
the  Mughals  in  the  time  of  Cinglz  KhSn. 

Of  all  virtues  that  of  hospitality  and  affording 
shelter  to  refugees  is  the  most  prized,  and  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  man  to 
punish  conjugal  infidelity  by  the  death  of  the 
Woman  and  her  paramour,  a  fertile  cause  of 
blood  feuds. 

Religious  poetry  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
The  poets  are  ordinary  Balöces,  not  Mullas  nor 
persons  with  any  special  religious  character.  The 
plain  doctrines  of  Isläm,  the  delights  of  heaven 
and  the  terrors  of  hell  are  set  forth  in  simple  and 
vivid  language. 

Saiyids  or  reputed  Saiyids  though  common 
among  the  Afghans  are  not  numerous  in  BalöCi- 
stan  proper.  There  are  a  few  families  classed  as 
Shaikhs  who  appear  to  be  of  Kurashl  blood,  but 
most  of  the  so  called  Shaikhs  of  Las-Bcla  arc 
descended  from  converts  from  Hinduism. 

Education.  There  is  little  education  except 
in  the  schools  at  important  centres  such  as  (Quetta 
and  Sibi  established  by  (iovernment  in  recent  years, 
and  these  schools  are  used  more  by  the  immigrant 
than  the  indigenous  population.  Sons  of  chiefs  and 
persons  of  importance  generally  learn  Persian  or 
Urda.  Otherwise  few  Balöces  and  Brahöfs  receive 
any  education  in  Balöcistän  proper,  but  in  Ocra 
Ohä/.I  Khan  and  North  Sindh  education  has  made 
greater  progress.  Religious  schools  can  hardly  lie 
said  to  exist.  The  Afghan  districts  depend  on  the 
schools  at  Kandahar  and  Peshawar.  As  a  rule 
the  Mullas  in  Balöcistän  arc  drawn  from  the 
subordinate  classes,  Dchwär  or  Djat. 

Language  and  literature.  The  Afghan 
population  of  British  Balöcistän  speak  the  South¬ 
western  or  Kandahär I  variety  of  the  Pashto 
language,  which  has  been  dealt  with  under  Afgha¬ 


nistan.  In  the  remainder  of  the  country  Including 
the  Khanat  of  Kalat,  Persian  Balöcistän  and  the 
Balö^I  districts  of  the  Pandjab  and  Sindh  the 
languages  arc  BalöCf,  BrahÖI,  Persian  and  Bjadgäll 
(or  [Tjaghdali). 

BalOt!  is  an  Iranian  tongue  belonging  In  the 
main  to  the  East  Iranian  branch,  although  ta 
some  points  it  shows  greater  affinity  with  the 
Old-Persian  than  with  the  Avesta. 

The  language  is  divided  into  two  very  distinct 
dialects  : 

1.  The  northern  dialect  spoken  by  the  tribe* 
of  KaCChl  and  the  adjacent  hills,  the  Sulaimän 
Mts.,  and  parts  of  the  Dëra  Hhäzl  KJiän  District 
in  the  Pandjab  and  the  Jacobabad  District  in 
Upper  Sindh.  It  extends  occasionally  to  the  Indus, 
and  even  among  the  Mazärls  to  the  left  bank  of 
that  river.  It  is  also  made  use  of  by  some  of  the 
Saräwän  Brahöf  ; 

2.  The  Mnkrânï,  or  southern  Dialect  which  is 
spoken  in  Makrän  and  Persian  Balöcistän,  and 
also  by  the  family  of  the  Khän  of  Kalät.  It  is 
(Hissible  that  the  dialect  spoken  in  Khärän,  the 
northern  desert  and  by  the  Balöces  of  Slsläa 
should  be  classified  as  a  distinct  dialect  from 
either  of  the  above  but  sufficient  information 
regarding  it  is  not  forthcoming. 

Within  the  above  dialects  there  are  also  minor 
differences;  the  northern  falls  into  a  southern 
group  with  fuller  grammatical  forms  and  a  northern 
group  in  which  phonetic  decay  has  made  more 
progress.  Makränl  also  has  eastern  and  western 
varieties,  the  western  being  more  affected  by 
modern  Persian. 

Northern  and  Makränl  BalôCI  differ  considerably 
in  pronunciation,  but  are  mutually  intelligible. 

The  following  are  the  distinctive  points  in  BalöCl 
when  compared  with  other  Iranian  languages: 

1.  the  vowel  system  is  on  the  whole  well 
maintained  ; 

2.  the  distinction  between  ?  and  /,  between  S>  and 
û  is  persistent,  and  not  lost  as  in  Modern  Persian. 
There  is  however  a  strong  tendency  for  ff,  h  to 
become  /,  /.  This  is  more  common  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  Makränl  dialect. 

('»ciger  considers  the  follow  ing  the  principal  points 
in  the  consonant-system  which  denote  the  antiquity 
and  originality  of  BalOci; 

1.  the  preservation  of  medial  and  final  surds 
which  are  weakened  to  sonants  in  Modern  Persian; 

2.  the  preservation  of  medial  and  final  «/,  which 
often  is  weakened  to  r,  i  in  Modern  Persian  ; 

3.  the  hardening  of  spirants  such  as  ££, 

into  /•,/,  /.  (This  is  more  distinctive  of  Makränl  than 
of  North.  Bal.  in  which  this  process  is  confined  to 
initials  which  are  aspirated  and  become  jM,  ph^  M);  « 

4.  original  hr  (M.  Pcrs.  ££:e)  becomes  «*, (some¬ 
times  in  N.  Bal.  //r <•); 

5.  original  r»  becomes  gw  (or^r:  before  i  vowels); 

6.  original  ÿ  and  z  are  kept  separate,  and  not 
confounded  in  a  common  z  as  in  M.  Pcrs. 

There  arc  also  other  minor  points. 

The  chief  phonetic  points  of  difference  betweea 
the  two  dialects  are  the  following: 

1.  the  tendency  to  aspirate  surd  consonants  as 
/*,  <*,  /,  p  is  confined  to  N.  Bal.; 

2.  the  termination  -«/;r  which  is  so  common  in 
Makränl  is  -•tg/i  in  N.  Bal.; 

3.  medial  and  final  letters  in  Makränl  have  a 
tendency  to  become  the  corresponding  »pirants  in 
N.  Bal.,  thus  Jt  becomes  ££,  g  becomes  ;d,  t  be- 
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comet  là,  4j  becomes  th,p  becomes /,  /  becomes  (à, 
d  becomes  dà*  These  transformations  make  North 
Balötl  a  softer  and  more  harmonious  dialect  than 
MakrlnL 

The  Bal&I  vocabulary  has  borrowed  a  large 
number  of  foreign  words,  the  proportion  of  which 
varies  in  the  different  dialects.  The  principal  loans 
are  from  Persian  and  SindhI  (or  dialects  related 
to  SindhI).  The  Persian  words  are  very  common, 
but  are  more  so  in  western  MakrSn  than  elsewhere. 
In  the  same  way,  while  a  certain  number  of  SindhI 
words  are  universally  used,  the  proportion  is  larger 
in  N.  Bal.  Arabic  words  appear  to  be  not  direct 
loans,  but  through  the  medium  of  Persian.  These 
are  the  principal  sources  from  which  the  foreign 
vocabulary  is  derived.  A  few  words  come  from 
Brahôl,  and  in  modern  times  L'rdQ  has  furnished 
a  few.  Pashto  has  hardly  had  any  effect. 

Balöil  has  no  written  literature,  but  possesses  a 
great  body  of  popular  poetry,  including  a  number 
of  heroic  ballads  dealing  with  the  wars  and 
migrations  of  the  i$lh — i6,h  centuries,  other  more 
modern  ballads  and  romantic  tales,  didactic  and 
religious  poems  and  love  songs.  These  poems 
and  a  number  of  prose  talcs  and  legends  have 
been  reduced  to  writing  by  modern  students.  The 
whole  of  the  poetic  material  hitherto  made  avai¬ 
lable  and  the  greater  part  of  the  prose  is  in  the 
N.  Hal,  dialect  and  but  little  has  so  far  been 
published  in  Makr&nl. 

Hrahöl.  Hrahöl  is  now  recognized  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Dravidian  family  of  central  and 
southern  India.  The  structure  of  the  language 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point,  which 
was  established  by  Trumpp  in  1880  and  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  Grierson  in  the  recent  Linguistic  Survey 
cf  India .  The  doubts  which  were  entertained  on 
this  point  were  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the 
vocabulary  is  overlaid  with  a  mass  of  Persian, 
BalôCI  and  SindhI  words,  and  that  the  grammar 
has  also  been  affected  occasionally  by  forms  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Balôtl.  Instances  of  the  latter  process 
are  not  however  so  numerous  as  lias  been  ima¬ 
gined.  Io  some  cases  the  borrowing  has  been  on 
the  side  of  Halöcl.  The  affinity  is  with  the  southern 
group  of  Dravidian  languages  rather  than  with  the 
Mundft  languages  of  Central  India.  It  is  probably 
the  original  language  of  the  tribes  recognized  as 
the  old  Hrahöl  stock  who  are  believed  to  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  Indus  valley  into  the  hill 
country  before  the  appearance  of  the  Balôô  or  of 
the  other  tribe*  now  classed  as  Hrahöl.  Some  of 
these  tril>e*  have  not  adopted  the  Hrahöl  language 
as  noted  alxivc.  In  the  present  day  the  Hrahöl 
speakers  occupy  a  compact  block  of  country 
separating  the  northern  from  the  Makränl  BalöC, 
and  touching  also  on  the  Ojagdall  and  SindhI 
dialects  of  Ka££hl  and  l^is-Heta,  and  in  the  north 
meeting  Pashto  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quetta 
and  Sibl. 

There  is  no  literature,  the  language  never  having 
been  written  till  modern  times.  A  good  many  tales 
and  one  or  two  poems  are  found  in  the  text 
books  of  the  language  compiled  by  Allah-Hakhsh 
and  Mayer. 

Persian.  The  Dehwfir  cultivators  make  use  of 
the  Persian  language,  in  a  form  probably  very 
much  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Tadjiks  of 
Southern  Afghanistan,  but  no  special  study  has 
been  made  of  the  dialect. 

LâsL  The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 


of  Las-Bgll  apeak  dialects  which  are  known  as 
Qjadgäll  or  Qjagdfilt,  that  is  the  language  of  the 
ßjats.  These  are  dialects  of  SindhI  and  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Lärl  or  southern 
branch  of  the  language. 

Dialects  of  Katthl.  With  these  may  be 
classed  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  mixed  popu¬ 
lation  of  KatthI,  Ujats,  Hindu  traders  and  some 
scattered  Balöt,  Brahöl  and  Afghan  who  are  de¬ 
tached  from  the  main  body  of  the  tribes.  These 
belong  to  the  Siräl  or  northern  SindhI  and  are 
in  some  respects,  more  like  the  southern  dialect 
of  the  Lahndft  or  Western  PandjSbl  known  as 
Qjatkl.  The  Balötl  name  for  it  is  Djagdall,  another 
form  of  the  word  used  for  LAsI. 

KhStrSnl.  With  this  language  must  be  clas¬ 
sed  that  spoken  by  the  Khctrans,  which  although 
geographically  nearer  to  the  Djatkl  of  the  Pandjäb 
has  some  features  more  in  accordance  with  SindhI. 

History. 

KarmSn  was  conquered  in  23  H.  by  cAbd 
Allah  under  the  orders  of  the  Khalifa  eUmar,  and 
he  found  the  mountains  of  that  province  occupied 
by  savage  tribes  called  by  some  Kufs  or  Koi  and 
by  others  Kurds,  with  whom  are  coupled  the 
BalQs  or  Balöt  by  certain  chroniclers.  The  con¬ 
quest  did  not  go  beyond  the  frontiers  of  KarmSn 
where  the  Zutt  or  ßjats,  who  occupied  the  whole 
of  MakrSn,  were  encountered.  Hut  no  Arab  army 
actually  traversed  MakrSn  until  later. 

Al-BalâcJhurl  states  that  the  Caliph  ‘Utfjman  had 
sent  an  explorer  to  the  confines  of  Hind  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  regarding  the  land,  and  his  route 
must  have  been  through  MakrSn.  lie  reported  that 
the  country  was  barren  and  the  inhabitants  brave, 
so  that  a  small  army  would  be  destroyed,  while 
a  large  one  would  die  of  starvation  ;  and  this  was 
no  doubt  the  reason  why  the  conquest  was  so 
long  deferred.  In  the  time  of  MucSwiya,  about 
44  (664)  the  towns  of  MakrSn  were  occupied, 
war  made  against  the  Mcds  of  the  coast,  and  ex¬ 
peditions  were  pushed  up  to  the  Sindh  frontier. 
Certain  unidentified  districts  named  Nü^ân  and 
KikSn  were  also  occupied,  and  KusdSr,  (the  mo¬ 
dern  KhozdSr).  NûkSn  possibly  was  the  hill  country 
of  KalSt,  of  which  KusdSr  was  the  capital.  Al- 
Halsdhrurl  says  that  in  his  time  the  people  of 
NQkSn  were  MusalmSns.  In  the  time  of  IfadjdjSdj 
there  was  fighting  in  MakrSn  between  Arab  fac¬ 
tions,  when  SacId  b.  Aslam  was  killed  by  the  sons 
of  al-USrilll  the  ‘AlSfl,  who  were  afterwards  dri¬ 
ven  into  Sindh  by  Madjdjrtdj  86  (705),  It  is  to 
these  cAläffs  that  Mockler  attributes  the  origin  of 
the  Kind  Halöccs,  alluded  to  above.  Kandft'll  (or 
Kandäbll),  generally  identified  with  GandSva,  is 
also  said  to  have  been  taken  at  this  time.  Mu¬ 
hammad  son  of  KSsim  was  then  despatched  by 
I.Iadjcljadj  to  his  celebrated  invasion  of  Sindh  in 
89  (7<>7)«  This  would  have  been  impossible  un¬ 
less  MakrSn  had  been  first  subdued,  for  the  nor¬ 
thern  routes  to  India  through  the  passes  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan  were  not  yet  open  to  the  Muhamma¬ 
dan  invaders,  and  they  had  not  made  any  at¬ 
tempts  at  expeditions  by  sea.  We  find  that  Mu¬ 
hammad  b.  Ka.stm  spent-  some  time  in  Makrftn 
before  advancing  further  and  took  the  towns  of 

and  which  are  generally  translite¬ 

rated  Kanazbur  or  Kanazbun  and  Arms’ll  or  Ar- 
m&bil.  From  Armäbil  he  advanced  into  Sindh  and 
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attacked  DaibuL  The  correct  form  of  these  names  I 
is  very  doubtful.  Kanazbar  or  KanazbUn  b  cer-  | 
tainly  a  corrupt  form,  and  it  is  possible  we  should 
read  PandjgQr,  as  the  fertile  PandjgHr 

yalley  b  a  position  which  must  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  invaders.  ArmäbSl  is  perhaps  the 
most  probable  form  of  the  name  of  the  latter 
town,  which  was  the  last  halting-place  before 
Sindh  was  entered,  and  the  syllable  bCl  suggests 
the  name  of  llcla  the  capital  of  Las-Bcla.  The 
form  ArmäM  might  be  represented  by  the  mo¬ 
dern  Urmara,  but  the  distance  from  Daibul  is  too 
great.  If  we  could  read  Adha-bcl  for  Arma-bcl 
we  might  sec  in  it  the  Adhyavakila  or  Atyana- 
bakcla  of  lliucn  Thsang,  which  also  seems  to 
correspond  with  Bela.  The  author  of  the  Cal -mint a 
too,  who  was  a  native  of  Sindh,  describes  how 
Oai  (a  king  of  Sindh  before  the  Arab  conquest) 
took  Armäbcl  which  he  found  occupied  by  Bud¬ 
dhists  (in  accordance  with  what  lliucn  Thsang 
says),  and  then  advanced  through  Makrän  visiting 
Kanarpür  (Pandjgur?)  and  finally  fixed  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  Makrän  and  Karmän.  Kandabcl  al¬ 
though,  as  Kavcrty  points  out,  it  is  stated  in  the 
MasZilik  wa  Mamälik  to  be  only  five  farsangs  from 
Kusdär,  is  shown  in  the  map  given  by  the  same 
authority  (also  reproduced  by  Raverty  in  the 
Journ .  of  the  As.  See.  of  Bengal,  1892,  p.  222) 
as  distant  from  Kusdär,  and  all  authorities  agree 
in  placing  it  in  the ’desert  country  of  Nudhiya  of 
which  it  was  the  capital.  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  plain  of  KatChl,  and  Kusdär  was  the  capital 
of  the  Kalät  plateau,  generally  called  Tûrân. 

From  these  accounts  we  may  gather  that  Ma- 
krän  was  probably  slightly  better  watered  and 
more  populous  than  at  the  present  time,  but  still 
it  had  a  bad  reputation  as  a  desert  and  inhos¬ 
pitable  country,  and  it  docs  not  appear  probable 
that  it  ever  supported .  large  towns  or  a  dense 
population.  The  Arabs  write  the  name  of  this 
province  Mukrän,  but  the  Balot  of  the  present 
day  call  it  Makurän  and  this  was  perhaps  intended 
by  the  Arab  writers.  Marco  Polo  (circ.  1300  A.  D.) 
writes  it  Kesmacoran,  i.  e.  Kcdj-M^kurän,  the 
first  syllable  being  the  province  of  Kêdj,  Kedj  or 
Kéë.  In  modern  times  it  is  often  called  Kct- 
Makrän. 

The  Arabian  influence  was  probably  maintained 
on  the  coast  through  the  sea  trade,  which  neces¬ 
sitated  a  hold  upon  the  ports,  but  inland  it  no 
doubt  decayed  as  the  central  Khiläfat  Govern¬ 
ment  weakened j  and  during  the  following  cen¬ 
turies  we  have  very  little  information  regarding 
it.  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  no  doubt  extended  his 
power  from  Multän  over  the  plain  of  Nudhiya 
which  extended  through  northern  Sindh  and  Kacchi 
to  the  foot  of  the  Bölän,  and  he  also  held  the 
Kalät  plateau,  for  wc  are  informed  in  the  Tafia- 
kat-i  Nlisirl  that  Kusdär  was  subject  to  him.  I  he 
population  of  KaCChl  (Nudhiya),  Kalät  (Turan) 
and  Makrän  continued  to  be  mainly  Indian,  and 
we  may  suppose  that  in  Türän  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Sind  the  Dravidian  tribes  continued  to 
hold  their  own. 

Meanwhile  the  Balôc  tribes  and  their  neigh¬ 
bours  the  Köc  continued  to  occupy  the  mountains 
of  Karmän;  whence  the  BatöC  raided  far  and 
wide,  and  crossed  the  I .Ht  desert  into  hhoräsan, 
and  also  spread  into  Slstän.  Al-Balädhurl  who 
died  279  (892)  and  Tabari  circa  320  (93*)  °nlX 


mention  the  Kö£  or  Kufs,  but  Mas^dl  drea  33* 
(943)  and  Inf akjjrt  circa  340  (951)  give  the  name 
of  both  Köt  and  Balöt,  as  do  the  later  authorities 
such  as  IdrlsI  and  Yàküt.  IdrtsI,  about  543(IISI) 
says  that  the  Köt  mountains  were  inhabited  by 
a  wild  race  like  the  Kurds,  and  that  the  Bal5£ 
were  to  the  north  and  west  of  them,  were  prospe¬ 
rous,  owners  of  cattle,  and  did  not  infest  the  roads 
so  much  as  their  neighbours.  Yäküt  also  confirms 
this  statement,  and  quotes  an  Arabic  poem  about 
this  country  which  says  l\Vhat  wild  regions  we 
have  traversed,  occupied  by  Zutt,  Kurds  and 
barbarous  Kufs’.  The  Kufs  are  described  as  claim¬ 
ing  Arab  descent  and  also  as  being  inclined  to 
the  Shfa  heresy.  The  Balöt,  he  says,  were  for¬ 
merly  the  most  terrible  of  all  these  races,  but 
had  been  destroyed  by  cAdud  al-Dawla  I>ailaml 
(338 — 372  ==  949— 9S2);  it  may  be  added  that 
Mu'izz  al-Dawla  of  the  same  family  lost  his  hand 
when  fighting  against  Köt  and  Balöt.  Istakhrl 
mentions  that  even  in  his  time  two  provinces  of 
Sïstân  were  known  as  Balöt  country,  and  soon 
afterwards  their  plunderings  in  the  Lot  between 
Tabbas  and  Khalils  brought  the  anger  of  Mahmud 
Ghaznawl  down  on  them,  and  he  sent  his  son  Mas  Ud 
against  them,  who  defeated  them  near  Khabls. 
They  become  numerous  in  Slstän  about  this  time, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  Shams  al-Dln  of 
Slstän  of  their  legends  is  the  Malik  Shams  al-Dln 
of  Saffarl  descent,  who  is  recorded  in  the  T'aha- 
kat-i  Näsirl  to  have  been  an  oppressive  ruler.  He 
died  in  559  (1 164).  The  Balöt  arc  said  in  the  legends 
to  have  been  expelled  from  Slstän  in  his  suc¬ 
cessor’s  time.  Certain  it  is  that  a  great  eastward 
movement  of  the  Balöt  race  began  about  this 
period.  They  seem  to  have  abandoned  Karmän 
altogether,  and  moved  in  a  mass  into  Makrän, 
which  became  and  has  remained  a  Balöt  country 
ever  since,  many  of  the  more  warlike  Djat  tribes 
and  the  remains  of  the  Arab  settlers  being  pro¬ 
bably  absorbed  among  them  during  the  next  three 
hundred  years.  The  movement  from  Karmän  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  occupation  of  Persia  by  the 
Scldjüks  and  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  Balöt 
found  that  strong  governments  like  those  of  the 
SeldjUks  and  Ghaznawis  rendered  it  impossible 
for  them  to  live  by  plunder  as  they  had  hitherto 
done.  (Houtsina,  A'eeueil  de  textes  relatifs  à 
l'histoire  des  Sellout  ides,  i.  5—7)-  Many  of  them 
no  doubt  pressed  on  towards  the  Sindh  border, 
and  thence  began  to  raid  from  the  mountain 
barrier.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  time  of  the  SOmrä  kings  of  Sindh 
Kliaflf,  Döda  iv.  and  ‘Dinar,  wc  find  Balötcs  in 
Sindh  allied  with  Söd hä  and  pjharcdja  Pjats. 

In  the  year  618  (1221)  the  Khwärizml  King  of  . 
Ghazni  Djaläl  al-Dln  Mangbarnl  after  his  defeat 
on  the  Indus  by  Cingiz  Khan  made  his  way  into 
Sindh,  and  thence  into  Makrän,  and  traversed  the 
country  from  cast  to  west  making  his  way  into 
Persia  about  622  (1225);  but  Makran  was  now 
seldom  visited  by  the  armies  of  invaders.  The 
Mughals  and  t’ingiz  Khan,  the  Turkish  followers 
of  TunGr,  the  Arglnlns,  and  Bâbar  all  followed 
more  northern  routes,  and  the  Bal«»c  themselves, 
when  they  at  last  burst  out  front  Makran,  avoided 
the  coast  route  by  llcla,  and  after  occupying  the 
plateau  ami  perhaps  to  some  extent  coalescing 
with  its  Dravidian  inhabitants,  poured  down 
through  the  Bühln,  Mullah  and  Nall  passes  into 
Kate  hi.  Tradition  represents  that  the  BrahOIs  at 
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this  period  took  Kalftt-i  NiiSrt  from  the  Balöt, 
and  that  the  descent  into  the  plains  was  caused 
by  this  loss.  It  seems  probable  that  in  reality  the 
Kitàras  and  Muhammad  §b&hls,  the  old  Dravi- 
dian  stock,  had  held  the  KusdSr  country  from 
early  times.  The  old  name  of  Kal&t-i  NiC&rfi 
seems  to  denote  that  they  were  its  oldest  inha¬ 
bitants.  In  the  disturbed  period  following  the 
Seldjafe  and  Mughal  irruptions  other  refugees 
than  the  KalGl  seem  to  have  found  their  way  to 
this  plateau  from  the  west,  among  them  probably 
the  K 6t  or  Kurds  who  had  lived  side  by  side 
with  the  KalGt  in  the  Karman  mountains.  This  is 
the  most  probable  origin  of  the  non-Dravidian 
BrahGi*,  with  whom  some  BalGë  and  Afghan  clans 
combined  to  form  the  KrahGI  confederacy.  The 
process  must  have  been  a  gradual  one,  as  the 
adoption  of  the  old  I)ravidian  language  proves. 
The  great  mass  of  the  HalG£  no  doubt  found 
these  occupants  of  the  highlands  too  strong  to 
disturb  and  pressed  eastwards  into  the  Indus 
valley  in  search  of  fresh  fertile  lands  to  occupy. 
Something  very  like  a  national  migration  took 
place,  but  suflicicnt  BalGëes  remained  in  Makrän 
to  make  it  predominantly  a  BalGt  country  ever 
since.  Las- Bêla  was  out  of  the  course  of  the 
invasion.  Its  population  consequently  remained 
Indian.  The  Ilalot  were  true  colonists,  who  settled 
in  tribes  where  they  found  themselves  strong 
enough,  suliduing  but  not  exterminating  the 
aboriginal  I>ja{s.  They  had  no  central  organiza¬ 
tion,  hut  each  tribe  was  under  its  own  chief; 
although  temporary  combinations  under  the  chief 
of  the  Kinds  or  of  the  LäsJjarls  were  occasionally 
formed,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  early  ballads. 
This  loose  organization  prevented  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  any  permanent  kingdom.  Kach  tribe 
fought  for  itself,  and  they  often  fought  against 
each  other.  Their  invasion  of  India  therefore, 
although  it  has  profoundly  affected  the  population 
of  the  Indus  valley,  has  been  almost  unnoticed 
in  history,  while  invasions  like  those  of  Cingiz 
Khan,  Timor  and  Nadir  Sljâh,  which  have  left 
no  trace  on  the  population,  fdl  a  conspicuous 
pbee  in  the  historical  drama. 

The  first  tribes  of  which  we  have  any  record 
are  the  Kinds  under  Mir  Cakur  and  the  Dödnls 
under  Mir  Sohrftb  who  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Shah  Husain  Langah,  at  Multan.  The  Langahs 
arc  still  known  as  a  Musalman  KädjpUt  tribe  in 
!*aia,  South  I'andjab,  and  after  the  break  up  of 
the  I lihli  Saltanat  they  formed  a  small  kingdom 
at  Multan.  ShMi  Husain  the  second  of  these  kings 
ruled  from  874  to  908  (1467  to  1502).  During 
bis  reign  Sohrab  with  his  followers  came  to  his 
court  and  obtained  il/ügJrs  on  condition  of  military 
service.  Other  IlalOtes  followed,  among  them  Mir 
(akur  and  his  Kinds  who  came  from  Slvl  (now 
generally  called  Sibi,  but  SevI  by  Balôécs).  Créât 
rivalry  followed,  and  according  to  the  ballads 
there  was  war  l»ctwecn  Kinds  and  Dodais.  These 
same  ballads  state  that  fakur  left  Slvi  because  of 
his  war  with  the  l.adjurls  under  (i  waharAin,  and 
with  the  'lurks  under  Zunü.  In  these  legends  the 
memory  is  pcrjK-tuatcd  among  Balôécs  of  their 
migrations  and  of  their  dealing  with  the  simul¬ 
taneous  invasions  of  India  by  the  Arghöns  of 
Kandahlr,  Dhu  ’1-nQn  Keg  (the  ZunQ  of  the  legends) 
and  his  son  Shall  Keg.  The  history  of  this  invasion 
shows  that  &bah  Keg  himself  had  Balôécs  fighting 
on  his  side,  that  others  fought  against  him  on  the 


side  of  Qjäm  Nanda  SammS,  and  that  his  son  fusain 
who  succeeded  him  in  930=  1529,  fought  against 
the  BalG£  on  the  Indus  and  made  an  expedition 
against  the  Rinds  and  Maghassls  (a  branch  of  the 
Lfishärls)  in  Kaééhl,  also  that  when  he  attacked 
the  Lang&hs  at  U&ch  and  Multan  he  found  their 
army  mainly  composed  of  Rind,  Dödäl  and  other 
Baloëes  (93  X  =  1 523).  Meanwhile  the  Dödäls  and 
Ilôts  had  spread  up  the  Indus  and  ßjchlam  val¬ 
leys.  Kabar  met  them  as  far  north  as  KhSrS  and 
Khushab,  in  1519,  and  later  on,  when  IiumayQn 
was  driven  out  by  Shgr  Shah,  the  three  sons  ol 
Sohrab  Dödäl,  Isma'Ü  Khân,  Fath  Khan  and 
Ghäzi  Khân  met  Slj5r  Shah  at  Khushâb,  and  he 
confirmed  their  possession  of  lSindh*  that  is  the 
fertile  lands  along  the  Indus.  The  two  towns  of 
DSra  Ismael  Khan  and  DSra  Ohäzl  Khan  (and 
also  Dora  Fath  Khan,  now  destroyed  by  the  Indus) 
were  founded  by  these  three.  Ohäzl  Khan’s  descen¬ 
dants,  the  MirrAnl  Nawwabs,  were  local  rulers  of 
Dcra  Qhäzl  Khan,  and  maintained  their  power 
there  under  the  Empire  of  Dihll  and  also  under 
Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmad  Shfih  Durrani  till  they 
were  supplanted  by  the  Kalhüras  of  Sindh  in 
1769.  The  Hots  who  accompanied  the  Dödäls 
founded  a  principality  in  DCra  Ismacil  Khan  which 
after  two  hundred  years  fell  before  the  Afghans, 
and  the  Djistkänls  (a  branch  of  the  Daygirls)  be¬ 
came  chiefs  of  Manküta  in  the  middle  of  the  sandy 
waste  of  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab.  The  present  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  BalGé  tribes  of  the  Panijjab  and 
Sindh  has  been  alluded  to  in  Part  II.  The  poetical 
legends  still  current  among  the  BalGé  represent 
that  they  joined  the  emperor  IIum&yQn  (who  is 
known  as  IlumAu  Cughattfl,  i.  e.  !>jagatai)  in  his 
rcconquest  of  Dihli  from  the  Afghans.  There  is 
no  historical  corroboration  of  this,  but  the  Ta^rikh-i 
$hcr  SJiak  shows  that  Mîr  Çâkur  and  the  Rinds 
as  well  as  Fath  Khän  DGdai  had  been  at  war 
with  Sher  Shah  Sur,  who  had  deprived  them  of 
Multan,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  have  joined  HumayQn.  Cakur  and  the  Kinds 
retained  their  lands  in  the  central  Pandjäb,  and 
Cftkur’s  tomb  still  exists  at  Sathgajdia  in  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  District.  Humayün  had  been  taken  captive 
by  Balôécs  on  his  first  journey  into  Persia  but 
was  well  treated  by  them,  and  helped  on  his  way. 
After  his  conquest  of  Kabul  from  Kämrän  Hu- 
mayQn  bestowed  the  provinces  of  Shal  and  Mustang 
on  a  BalGé  chief  named  Lawang.  His  relations 
with  them  were  therefore  good,  and  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  great  extent  of  land  which  they 
were  able  to  retain  in  the  Central  and  Southern 
Pandjäb  is  evidence  that  they  continued  in  favour 
after  the  re-establish mcnl  of  the  Mughal  empire.  It 
is  most  unlikely  therefore  that  the  persistent  tra¬ 
dition  is  altogether  fictitious. 

'flic  great  emigration  of  the  BalGé  race  left  the 
central  body,  which  began  to  be  known  as  lîra- 
liois,  in  a  comparatively  strong  position,  and  the 
Kambarani  chiefs  gradually  rose  to  pre-cmincc. 
No  doubt  the  adherence  of  certain  foreign  elements 
especially  the  Afghan  Raisams,  strengthened  them 
greatly.  In  the  middle  of  the  17«*»  century  Mir 
Ahmad  Khan  descended  the  Bolstn  and  took  Dliadar 
from  the  BarGzai  Afghans  of  Sibi.  Mir  Samandar 
Khan  who  followed  him  is  said  to  have  held 
Karâél.  He  was  certainly  at  war  with  the  Kalhüras  of 
Sind,  but  the  capture  of  Karati  is  doubtful.  His 
successor  Mir  cA1k1  Allah  was  a  vigorous  chief 
whose  name  is  still  famous  among  both  Krahôi  and 
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BalGt.  In  pursuit  of  his  war  against  the  Kalhöras 
he  utterly  laid  waste  the  province  of  Kaëthi  then 
held  by  them  and  extended  his  power  to  the 
west  also  through  Makrän  and  KC£.  It  was  during 
his  rule  that  the  Ghalzai  invasion  of  Persia  took 
place,  and  Mahmüd  the  Ghalzai  chief  had  many 
Balötes  in  his  army  when  he  invaded  Karmän. 
Afterwards  when  Ashraf  had  been  defeated  by 
Nfidir  Shäh  in  1 143  (i  730),  he  was  attacked  by  Ita- 
löccs  in  his  attempt  to  reach  Kandahar  and  slain 
with  all  his  followers  in  or  near  Sistän.  This 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  favour  with  which  Nadir 
&häh  regarded  the  Brahüi  Khans;  for  after  his 
Indian  conquests  he  awarded  them  the  lands  now* 
held  in  Kntchi  which  he  took  from  the  Kalhöras. 
eAbd  Allah  Khän  is  said  by  the  Balöces  of  the 
Dëradjât  to  have  invaded  that  country  with  his 
son  Muhabbat  Khan,  and  sacked  the  town  of 
Ujämpur.  He  was  ultimately  killed  in  fighting 
against  the  Kalhöras  at  a  battle  between  Dhadar 
and  Mitrf.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mu¬ 
habbat  Khan,  who  with  his  brother  Nasir  Khan 
had  been  a  hostage  at  Nadir  Shah’s  court.  He 
was  an  oppressive  ruler  but  did  service  with 
Nadir  Shah  which  kept  him  in  favour.  After 
Nadir  Shah’s  death  Muhabbat  Khän  raided  the 
Kandahär  province,  and  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  as 
soon  as  his  power  was  established  invaded  the 
Saräwän  province,  and  carried  away  the  Khan’s 
brother  Nasir  Khan  as  a  hostage.  Before  long 
Nasir  Khän  himself  became  Khän  and  was  in¬ 
vested  with  the  title  of  Beglar-Begi.  Muhabbat 
Khän  appears  to  have  been  killed  or  kept  a 
prisoner  by  Ahmad  Shah  till  his  death.  Nasir 
Khän  accepted  the  Durrani  King  as  his  suzerain. 
He  established  his  authority  firmly  throughout 
Makrän  and  KcC,  and  returned  from  an  expedition 
to  the  Persian  frontier  by  the  route  through  Dizak 
and  Khärän.  Ahmad  Shah  bestowed  on  him  the 
districts  of  Sljal  and  Mustang.  He  also  extended 
his  pow'er  over  I  .as- Bela,  whose  chiefs,  known 
still  by  the  Rädjpnt  name  of  Djäin  (formerly  used 
in  Sindh  and  still  found  in  Kathiawar),  admitted 
his  authority,  and  he  obtained  the  cession  of  Karäci 
from  the  Kalhöras.  Towards  the  Indus  he  also 
held  the  territory  of  llarand  and  Dndjil,  a  tract 
in  the  southern  Dëradjât  irrigated  by  the  Kahä 
river  wich  issues  from  the  Sulaiinän  Mts.  at 
Harand.  His  great  w'ork  was  the  organization  of 
the  Brahôïs  into  the  two  main  groups  of  Saräwän 
and  Djahläwän,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Kaisäni 
chief  to  be  head  of  the  northern  and  the  Zchri 
chief  of  the  southern  group.  The  organization  was 
on  the  principle  of  military  service.  Each  tribe 
had  to  supply  a  contingent  to  the  Khän,  and  also 
to  the  head  of  its  own  group.  This  service  was 
accepted  in  place  of  revenue  or  tribute,  and  the 
Khän  also  distributed  among  the  tribes  the  land 
which  he  had  lately  acquired  in  KaCchi  and  else¬ 
where.  Such  a  system  depended  for  its  success 
on  the  character  and  popularity  of  the  Khän.  It 
succeeded  under  Nasir  Khän,  but  rapidly  fell  to 
pieces  under  his  weaker  successors. 

Nasir  Khän  became  so  powerful  that  he  defied 
the  authority  of  his  suzerain  Ahmad  Shah  who 
thereupon  in  1172  (175b)  invaded  his  territories 
and  inflicted  a  defeat  on  him  in  Mustang.  Nasir 
Khän  retired  into  his  fort  of  Kalät  and  was  there 
besieged  by  Ahmad  ShM).  It  is  stated  by  Klphin- 
stonc  that  the  Durränl  chiefs  were  by  no  means 
anxious  for  success,  as  they  did  not  wish  Ahmad 


Shah5*  power  to  increase.  The  army  also  suffered 
severely  before  Kal&t,  and  after  forty  days  Ahmad 
Shah  agreed  to  accept  Nasir  Khän’*  nominal  sub* 
mission.  Nasir  Khan  retained  independence  in  his 
own  dominions,  but  agreed  to  render  military  ser¬ 
vice  to  Ahmad  Shah.  This  condition  he  observed 
faithfully,  and  he  accompanied  Ahmad  Shah  during 
his  wars  in  Khorä-sän  in  1 1 73  (1759)  and  after¬ 
wards  during  his  wars  in  India.  On  the  former 
occasion  his  troops  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
winning  the  victory,  and  he  showed  the  greatest 
personal  heroism.  Pöttinger  who  travelled  through 
Balöcistän  only  fourteen  years  after  his  death  gives 
him  the  highest  character  for  bravery,  justice  and 
patience,  and  a  strict  regard  for  truth,  as  well  as 
liberality  without  which  no  ruler  can  hold  his 
own  among  BalöCcs  and  Brahöis. 

Nasir  Khän  died  in  1 2 to  (1795)  aRd  was  *uc- 
ccedcd  by  his  son  Mahmud  Khän,  then  a  child, 
llahräm  Khän  a  grandson  of  Muhabbat  Khän  who 
had  already  given  trouble  in  Na^ir  Khan’s  life, 
now  again  broke  out,  but  was  defeated  with  the 
aid  of  Zamän  Shah  the  Durräm  King.  MahmQd 
Khän  however  was  unable  to  retain  the  extensive 
dominions  of  his  father.  Kcc\  the  western  part  of 
Makran  was  lost,  and  the  Tälpur  Balôë  Amirs 
of  Sindh,  who  had  expelled  the  last  of  the  Kal- 
höra  rulers  from  that  country,  recovered  posses¬ 
sion  of  Karäci.  The  Khan’s  half-brothers  MustafU 
Khän  and  Kahim  Khän  whose  energy  might  have 
upheld  his  authority  in  Sindh  were  l>oth  killed  in 
a  feud.  Mahmud  Khän  died  him>elf  in  18 21,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mihräb  Khän,  who 
showed  more  vigour  than  his  father,  and  reco¬ 
vered  possession  of  Kef,  but  was  soon  involved 
in  hostilities  with  Ahmad  Vär  son  of  Bahiäm 
Khän,  who  after  various  vicissitudes  was  captured 
and  put  to  death  at  Kalät.  Mihräb  Khän  fell  very 
much  under  the  influence  of  a  Ghalzai  adventurer 
named  DäFul  Muhammad,  and  discontent  among 
the  Brahöi  chiefs  led  to  an  attempt  to  supplant 
the  Khän.  This  did  not  succeed,  but  his  position 
was  much  shaken,  and  sonic  of  the  tribes  such 
as  the  Mcngals  and  Bizamjjös  of  Djahläwän  threw 
off  his  authority  altogether.  The  province  of 
Harand  and  Dâdjil  was  lost,  und  annexed  by  the 
Sikh  ruler  Kamljit  Singh.  Another  trouble  was 
brought  upon  Mihräb  Khän  by  the  misadventures 
of  Shah  Shudjac  al-Mulk  whose  attempt  on  Kan¬ 
dahar  in  1250  (1834)  ended  in  failure«  He  fled 
to  Kalät,  and  Mihräb  Khän  gave  him  shelter  and 
protection,  which  embroiled  him  with  the  Bärakzat 
Sardars  of  Kandahär.  He  was  also  distracted  by 
quarrels  between  his  favourites,  ending  in  the 
death  of  Däüd  Muhammed  and  the  success  of 
Muhammad  Husain.  This  man  was  instrumental 
in  embroiling  Mihräb  Khän  with  I.icut.  Leech,  who 
had  come  to  Kalät  as  British  agent  when  the 
expedition  to  restore  Shah  Shudjà*  al-Mulk  was 
undertaken  in  1254  (183S).  The  intrigues  of 
Muhammad  Husain  and  his  colleagues  had  the 
effect  of  convincing  the  British  authorities  of  the 
treachery  of  Mihräb  Khän ,  and  a  force  under 
Gen.  Willshirc  w'as  sent  against  Kalät.  The  strongly 
situated  fort  was  stormed  and  Mihräb  Khän 
himself  killed.  Kaëchi,  Shäl  and  Mustang  were 
taken  from  Kalät  and  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  restored  Durränl  king.  Thus  Mihräb  Khän 
w'as  badly  recompensed  for  his  hospitality  to  Shah 
Shudjäc  al-Mulk  in  1834. 

The  young  sou  of  Mihräb  Khän  was  set  aside. 
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and  SbXh-Nftwii  KbÄn  «  descendant  of  Mutyabbat 
Khin  was  made  Kbffn*  The  deposed  son,  a  youth 
ot  fourteen,  took  refuge  first  in  PandjgOr  with  the 
Gitkls  and  afterwards  with  AzfUl  KhSn  chief  of 
the  Nawsblrwftnls  of  Kbarftn,  and  a  number  of 
the  Sarfiw&n  trilws  laid  siege  to  Kalät  where  the 
British  Agent  Lieut.  Lovcday  and  Masson  the  tra¬ 
veller  were  with  Kbäh-Nawftx  Khan.  Ultimately  the 
town  was  surrendered  and  Shah-Nawfiz  abdicated  jn 
favour  of  Mihrftb  Khan’s  son  (now  known  as  Naslr 
(Chin  II).  Lieut.  Ix>veday  was  imprisoned  and  Mas¬ 
son  after  a  time  was  sent  to  the  British  Agent  at 
Quetta.  Lovcday  was  murdered  by  the  BrahGls 
after  their  defeat  at  Dhfidar  in  Dec.  1840.  Kalat 
was  again  occupied,  and  Naslr  Khan  II  was  finally 
recognised  by  the  Biitish  Government  as  Khan  at 
the  end  of  184 1.  He  held  to  his  engagements 
through  the  events  of  1842  and  1843,  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  Afghanistan  and  annexation  of  Sindh 
to  the  Indian  empire.  The  position  and  influence 
of  the  Khans  of  Kalat  had  been  much  shaken  by 
this  time.  The  BrahGI  tribes  were  rebellious  and 
discontented,  and  after  the  loss  of  Haraod-Dfrjjil, 
the  Marls  and  Bug(ts  and  the  tribes  of  the  Sulaimfin 
became  practically  independent,  and  plundered  the 
plains  of  the  Dcradjftt,  Northern  Sindh  and  KatChi 
impartially.  To  the  west  the  Kftdjflr  Government 
of  Persia  encroached  on  Kë£  and  western  Makran. 
Kat-Chi,  £bal  and  Mustang  had  been  restored  to 
the  Khan  by  the  treaty  of  1841  by  which  he 
admitted  the  suzeranity  of  the  Durrani  king  £>hah 
Shudja*  al-Mulk,  but  after  the  recovery  of  |>owcr 
in  Afghanistan  by  the  Barakzais,  they  were  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Khan  without  any  admission  of  the 
Amir’s  authority.  A  tract  around  SibI  however 
still  acknowledged  Kabul  rule. 

The  advance  of  the  frontiers  of  the  British 
empire  in  India  by  the  annexation  of  Sindh  in 
1843  and  the  Pandjah  in  1849  altered  the  position 
with  regard  to  the  border  tribes,  whose  incursions 
were  curbed  by  the  formation  first  of  the  canton¬ 
ment  of  Jacobabad  on  the  KaCihi  border,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  military  posts  along  the  foot  of  the 
Sulaiman  mountains.  Sir  Charles  Napier  invaded 
the  Bugtl  hills  in  1845,  and  in  1847  General 
Jacob  inflicted  on  them  a  severe  defeat  in  the 
plains,  but  no  attempts  were  at  first  made  to 
exercise  any  regular  authority  over  these  tribes. 
By  a  treaty  signed  in  127!  (1854)  the  Khan  ac- 
cq>ted  a  position  of  subordination  to  the  British 
Government  and  bound  himself  to  'repress  all 
outrages.  He  had  not  however  the  power  to  en¬ 
force  the  ot>servance  of  this  condition,  and  it 
gradually  became  evident  that  some  further  ex¬ 
tension  of  British  power  was  inevitable.  In  order 
to  assert  his  power  against  the  tribes  he  tried 
to  form  a  permanent  military  force  and  relied  on 
the  advice  of  a  Wazfr  of  servile  origin.  Such 
measuies  were  intensely  unpopular,  and  led  to 
perpetual  trouble  w'ith  the  tribes.  Mir  Naslr  Khan 
died  in  1274  (1857),  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother 
Mir  Kbudadad  Khan.  The  I>arogha  (or  Chamberlain) 
Cul  Muhammad  was  suspected  in  connection  with 
the  late  Khan’s  death,  and  kept  the  young  Khan 
practically  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Miri  or  fort  of 
Kalat,  and  there  they  were  attacked  by  the  BrahGls 
with  the  L>jam  of  Las-BCla  and  Azad  Khan  of  Kharan. 
A  temporary  arrangement  was  come  to  through 
British  influence  and  the  Sljfthghäsl  Wall  Muhammcd 
became  the  Kb&&’*  principal  adviser,  but  the  trouble 


continued  for  several  years.  A  successful  expedition 
was,  with  the  assistance  of  Major  Green  the  British 
Agent,  made  against  the  Marls  in  1859,  but  no 
permanent  stop  was  put  to  their  raids.  In  1863 
the  Khan  was  defeated  by  a  BrahGI  rising,  and 
fled  to  Sindh;  his  cousin  Sherdil  Khan  took  his 
place  but  was  assassinated  next  year,  when  Kbu- 
dftdad  Khan  recovered  Kalat  with  the  assistance, 
of  the  KaisanI  tribe.  Under  such  circumstances 
nothing  like  a  settled  government  remained  in  the 
country.  In  1869  the  I>jäm  of  Las-Bcla  assisted 
by  the  BrahGI  chiefs  broke  into  rebellion,  but  was 
defeated  and  finally  banished;  he  was  interned  in 
British  India  for  a  time.  In  1871  the  trouble 
l>ccamc  still  more  serious.  £>ja<lar  at  the  foot  of 
the  BGlän  Pass,  Bagh,  the  chief  town  of  Kat£hi, 
and  Gnndava  were  taken  by  the  revolted  tri1>es, 
and  Bela  was  seized  by  a  relative  of  the  exiled 
L)jäm.  MakrSn  was  also  in- rebellion,  and  the  Khan 
had  no  authority  left  to  him.  This  brought  about 
more  decided  intervention,  and  Capt.  Sandcman, 
who  had  attained  great  influence  among  the  Maris, 
Bugtls,  Mazärls  und  other  BalG£  tribes  connected 
with  the  Pandjab,  was  sent  to  Kalat  at  the  end 
of  1875,  and  by  means  of  tact  and  personal  in¬ 
fluence,  and  the  assistance  of  an  honest  and  able 
BalGfi  chief,  the  late  Sir  Imam  Baklish  Khan 
Mazärl,  succeeded  after  many  difficulties  in  arran¬ 
ging  all  the  disputes  between  the  Khan  and  the 
chiefs  at  Mustang  by  the  end  of  1876.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Jacobabad  where  the  Kh-in  met 
the  Viceroy  of  India  Ix>rd  Lytton  in  October 
1876.  The  result  of  this  treaty  was  to  make 
Kalat  a  protected  state,  the  rights  of  the  tribal 
chiefs  were  recognized  and  the  Government  of 
India  reserved  the  right  of  intervention  to  secure 
good  government.  Sandeman  became  first  Agent  to 
the  Governor  General,  with  his  headquarters  at 
Quetta.  The  post  at  Quetta  on  a  plateau  nearly 
6000  ft.  high  at  the  head  of  the  Bulan  Pass 
became  a  military  station,  and  is  now  a  very  strong 
position.  In  the  war  with  Afghanistan  1878 — 80 
the  Bulan  Pass  was  used  freely  and  without  inter¬ 
ruption  by  troops  moving  from  India  towards 
Kandahar.  The  treaty  of  Gandamak  between  the 
Amir  YacfcGb  and  the  Indian  Government  trans¬ 
ferred  the  districts  of  SibI  and  Peshln  up  to  the 
Kbw&djS  Amrän  Mts.,  to  British  India.  These 
districts  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  Province 
of  British  BalGtistan.  A  railway  was  commenced 
from  the  Indus  valley  to  the  Peshln  plateau  by 
the  Hamai  Pass  in  1879,  and,  though  work  was 
stopped  for  a  time  in  1880  owing  to  an  outbreak 
of  the  Marl  tribe  after  the  battle  of  Maiwand,  it 
was  completed  after  several  years’  work,  the  first 
and  at  present  the  only  railway  which  mounts 
from  the  low  lands  of  the  Indian  plain  to  the 
Iranian  plateau.  There  was  excitement  also  among 
other  tribes  which  entailed  some  minor  military 
operations,  and  Sir  C.  Macgregor  led  an  expedition 
into  the  Marl  hills. 

The  incorporation  of  SibI  and  Peshin  in  the 
Indian  Empire  led  to  the  further  extension  of 
British  authority  through  the  valley  of  Thai  Co- 
tiäll,  BGr!  and  &hGb  lying  between  Peshln  (other¬ 
wise  Pushang)  and  the  old  Indian  Frontier  along 
the  SulaimSn  Mts.  Ultimately  the  whole  of  this 
country  was  incorporated  in  the  Indian  Empire, 
generally  with  the  consent  of  the  population,  and 
the  Military  Stations  of  LGralai  and  Fort  Sandeman 
were  formed  to  take  the  place  to  some  extent  of 
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the  old  stations  of  Dëra  QiEzi  Kjiln,  Rädjanpur 
and  Jacobabad.  Quetta  when  connected  by  rail 
with  the  Indian  system  became  a  military  centre 
of  more  importance.  The  remaining  history  of 
Baloëistân  up  to  the  present  day  is  one  of  in¬ 
creasing  efficiency  in  administration,  a  growth  of 
peace  and  prosperity  among  the  tribes  whether 
those  near  the  Pandjäb  frontier,  those  of  Makrän, 
the  Nawshlrwänls  of  Khärän  or  the  state  of  I.as- 
Bela.  Sir  R.  Sandcman,  the  founder  of  modern 
Baloëistân  died  at  Las* Bela  in  1892  and  is  buried 
there.  The  KliJn  of  Kalät,  Mir  Khudädäd  Khän 
was  dej*>sed  by  the  Government  of  India  in  1893 
on  account  of  a  savage  and  murderous  outburst, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mir  Mahmud  Khän,  the 
present  Khan. 

The  boundary  between  the  state  of  Kalät  and 
Persia  was  laid  down  by  a  boundary  commission 
appointed  by  the  British  and  Persian  Govern¬ 
ments  in  1872.  This  was  revised  and  rectified 
by  the  further  commission  presided  over  by  Sir 
T.  Holdich  in  1895-6,  in  which  disputes  between 
the  Persian  tribes  and  the  Nawshirwätils  of  Khärän 
were  settled,  and  at  the  same  time  another  com¬ 
mission  under  Capt.  Mac  Mahon  laid  down  the 
boundary  between  Afghanistan  South  of  the  I  lei- 
niand  and  Balöcistän.  The  peak  of  Malik  Syah 
Köh  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Slstan  has  been 
fixed  as  the  meeting  point  of  Persia,  Afghanistan 
and  Balöcistän.  The  northern  strip  of  desert  country 
between  Khärän  and  the  Afghanistan  border,  known 
as  Cäghai  and  western  Sindjarani  does  not  form 
part  of  the  Khanat  of  Kalat  but  is  immediately 
under  the  British  authorities.  Through  it  runs  the 
caravan  route  from  Quetta  to  Slstan  and  Karman. 
The  railway  has  been  continued  as  far  as  NushkI 
where  this  route  starts.  Khärän,  like  I.as-Bcla  is 
not  directly  under  the  Khan  of  Kalat,  but  is 
administered  by  its  own  chief,  who  admits  the 
Khan’s  suzerainty.  All’  disputes  arc  subject  to 
decision  by  the  agent  at  Quetta. 

The  Balöfc  tribes  of  the  Sulaiman  Mts.  cast 
and  north  of  the  Marls  and  Bugtls  arc  not 
under  the  BalöCistän  Government,  but  arc  managed 
like  those  of  the  adjacent  plains  of  the  Deradjät 
by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Düra  Ghäzi  Khân 
under  the  Lieut.  Governor  of  the  Pandjäb.  In  the 
same  way  the  tribes  of  northern  Sindh  are  managed 
through  the  Government  of  Sindh.  In  most  cases 
the  tribes  are  governed  through  their  own  chiefs, 
to  w'hom  a  good  deal  of  uuthority  is  allowed  by 
the  British  Government. 

The  Tàlpur  tribe  who  established  a  short-lived 
rule  in  Sindh  were  an  offshoot  of  the  I^ghârî 
Balöi  tribe  of  CotT  near  Döra  Ghäzi  Khän.  The 
Amirs  of  Sindh  against  whom  war  was  declared 
in  1843  were  members  of  this  family.  After  the 
annexation  of  Sindh  one  of  these  Amirs,  Mir  cAll 
Murad  of  Khairpur,  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
dominions,  and  the  state  of  Khairpur  still  exists, 
the  only  feudatory  state  of  British  India  which  is 
under  a  prince  of  Balôë  nationality. 
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BALTA  LÏMÂNI,  a  bay  on  the  European 
»höre  of  the  Bosporus  l>ctwecn  Boyadji-Köi 
and  RGmili  Hisflr,  so  called  after  Bälta-OghlG 
Su!aim5n-Bey,  the  first  admiral  of  the  Turkish  licet, 
who  equipped  the  fleet  of  420  ships  here,  which 
cooperated  in  857(1453)  at  the  siege  of  Constan¬ 
tinople;  it  is  the  ancient  Phidalia.  Rash  id- Pasha’s 
old  palace  stands  here.  The  commercial  treaty  with 
France  of  1838,  the  Treaty  of  the  Five  Powers  of 
1841  and  the  agreement  of  1849  relative  to  the 
principalities  of  the  Danube  were  all  concluded  here. 

Bibliography :  c A 1 1  Jjjewad,  Qjoghrd- 
Jtyä  lüghati ,  p.  150;  Hammer- Purgstall,  Con¬ 
stant  inopet  und  der  Bosporus ,  ii.  227;  do., 
Histoire  de  P empire  ottoman ,  p.  40t,  519;  Emile 
Lambert,  Itinéraire  de  P  Orient  {Guides  Joanne\ 
2"'1  cd.  1873,  p.  595.  (Ct..  IIuart.) 

BÀLTAQJI,  “Axe-bearer”,  the  nam»  given,  in 
the  older  organisation  of  the  Othmanli  court,  to  a 
body  of  palace-guards,  consisting  of 400  men 
tinder  the  command  of  the  Kizlar-A gha^  and  spe¬ 
cially  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  guarding  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  \dood  as  well  as  the 
Imperial  Harem.  They  wore  a  peaked  bonnet  of 
fawn-coloured  felt,  called  kuläh  and  were  quartered 
in  the  Eski-Serai.  They  accompanied  the  Harem 
to  the  wars,  marching  beside  the  vehicles  con¬ 
veying  it  and  camping  around  its  tents;  they  were 
armed  with  halberts,  whence  their  name.  Their 
commander  bore  the  title  of  Bo llatfjilar-K'ayasi. 
He  transmitted  the  Sultan’s  orders  to  the  Grand 
Vizier  and  at  the  ceremony  of  Mewlitd  assisted  the 
preachers  to  descend  from  the  pulpit.  —  The 
Zülflù-Bâl(a{fjl  were  a  corps  of  120  men  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  chamberlains  (Khâtf-Odali) 
taking  their  orders  from  the  Silihdar-A gha\  their 
bonnet,  not  quite  so  peaked,  was  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Bâlfaÿï »  by  two  strips  of  woollen 
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cloth  which  hung  down  over  their  cheeks  ( zülf  ) 
whence  their  name*  —  In  the  vaulting  of  the 
Siliwri  gate  at  Constantinople  may  be  seen  a  huge 
club  which  was  carried  on  high  by  Deli-PehUwftn, 
one  of  the  Balladjls  of  the  Eski-Scräi. 

Bibliography.  Mouradgea  d’Ohsson,  To* 
bleau  general  de  P empire  ottoman ,  ii.  363;  vii. 
30;  Cl.  Huart,  Keleti  Szemle,  i.  (1900),  95. 

(Cl.  IIuart.) 

BALTISTAN,  or  Little  Tibet,  a  mountain- 
tract  on  the  N.  W.  frontier  of  India;  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  native  state  of  Kashmir:  area  and 
pop.  unknown.  It  contains  some  of  the  highest 
mountains  and  largest  glaciers  in  the  world,  and 
includes  part  of  the  upper  channel  of  the  Indus, 
on  which  Sk&rdu,  the  capital,  is  situated.  The 
inhabitants,  though  Tibetan  by  race  and  language, 
were  long  ago  converted  to  the  Shica  sect  of 
Islam.  Their  hereditary  chiefs  arc  known  as  Rädjäs 
or  Gialpos,  who  trace  their  descent  to  cAli  Shir, 
who  conquered  Ladakh  and  founded  Skardu  about 
the  end  of  the  xvB1»  cent.  They  were  subjected  to 
Kashmir  in  1840.  Owing  to  pressure  of  popula¬ 
tion  on  the  soil,  which  is  said  to  average  1467 
per  sq.  m.  of  cultivation,  the  Baltis  emigrate  in 
search  of  labour  os  far  as  the  plains  of  India. 
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BÄLYÜS  (by  metathesis,  from  the  low  Latin 
bailus  Lat.  bajulus\  Bailo,  the  title  of  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Venetian  Republic 
at  the  Sublime  Porte.  After  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  Girolamo  Minotto 
was  decapitated  on  the  surrender  of  Galata:  nego¬ 
tiations  were  then  entered  into  for  the  resumption 
of  relations  and  the  sending  of  a  new  bailo  with 
the  same  rights  and  duties  as  under  the  Eastern 
Roman  Emperors.  Bartolommeo  Marcello  was  the 
first  agent  in  this  capacity  in  1454.  The  agent 
was  changed  every  two  years  but  as  he  had  to 
await  the  arrival  of  his  successor  his  mission  in 
practice  lasted  three  years.  By  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  renewed  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Sul;ftn  SulaimSn  (926  =  1520)  the  bailo 
could  not  be  imprisoned  for  debt;  he  administered 
the  estates  of  his  countrymen  and  made  out  to 
them  the  passes  without  which  no  merchant  could 
journey  into  the  interior  of  the  Othmanli  kingdom. 
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(Cl.  IIuart.) 

BAM  (Arab.  Bamm),  a  district  and  town 
in  the  province  of  KcrmSn,  Iran,  about  120 
miles  S.  E.  of  Kcrmän  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  great  salt  desert  DaiJjt-i  Lot. 

In  mediaeval  times  Kerman  consisted  of  five 
districts:  Bardasir,  Slrdjan,  Bam,  Narmasir  and 
Djlruft.  Bam  has  long  been  a  commercial  centre 
of  some  importance,  for  the  road  from  Shiraz  through 
Kerman  to  Sidjistan  or  through  MakrOn  to  Man- 
sOra  in  Sind  forked  here,  whence  it  is  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  old  road-books.  Bam  has  also  been  a 
fortified  place  since  early  times  and  it  was  used 
as  a  place  of  detention  by  Salïfcr  YafVüb  b.  al- 
Laith  in  his  campaign  against  the  Jahirids  of 
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KborSftln  Id  259(873).  A  certain  Isms'll  b.  Ibrählm, 
vizier  of  Subkurt,  who  had  been  emancipated  by 
^Amr  b.  al-Lailh,  and  was  lord  of  the  province  of 
Färs  in  the  time  of  al-Muktadir  billäh,  came  from 
Bam.  Istakhrl  and  Ibn  Hawkal  give  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  Bam  (in  the  ivl,‘  =  x'h  century). 
It  had  then  three  chief  mosques,  one  called  al- 
Khawlridj  with  the  alms-box  in  the  bazaar  beside 
the  palace  of  MansQr  b.  Khurdln,  Emir  of  Kcr- 
inSn,  a  second  in  the  cotton  merchants'  bazaar 
( bazzazin ),  and  the  third  in  the  citadel.  The  cotton 
industry  flourished  in  Bain,  in  particular  kerchiefs 
( mandil ),  shawls  for  turbans  and  scarves  known 
as  ( ailasan  were  manufactured  and  exported  to 
KhorSsfln,  'Irak;  and  Egypt.  Mukaddasi  gives  si¬ 
milar  information  and  also  mentions  the  four  gates 
of  the  fortress  by  name.  The  fortress  was  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  included  a  part  of 
the  bazaar.  A  small  river  and  aqueducts  supplied 
the  town  with  water.  The  houses  were  built  of 
mud.  Of  the  baths,  one  in  the  zukâk  al-bidh  was  fa¬ 
mous.  The  surrounding  villages  also  were  dependent 
on  the  cotton  trade.  In  the  viiill‘  (xiv‘f|)  century  the 
fortress  of  Bam  is  mentioned  again  by  al-Mustawft. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  xix,tl  century  Bam  was 
again  a  strong  fortress  which  appears  to  have  been 
•built  in  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah.  Being  a  town 
on  the  Afghan  frontier  it  was  the  object  of  fre¬ 
quent  attacks.  In  1795  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
capture  of  Lutf  cAlI  Shflh,  the  last  of  the  Zand 
dynasty.  The  victorious  Agha  Muhammad  Shah 
ordered  a  pyramid  of  skulls  to  be  erected  here; 
it  was  still  standing  when  Kinncir  saw'  it  but 
was  removed  by  order  of  Fath  cAli  Khan. 

The  modern  town  may  be  better  described  as 
an  agglomeration  of  houses  and  extensive  gardens 
than  as  a  town.  It  lies  on  the  both  sides  of  the 
river  Bam  and  is  unfortified.  Its  bazaar  is  small 
and  mean.  Its  products  are  cotton,  henna,  indigo 
and  wheat,  which  arc  exported  to  Bandar  Abbas. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  estimated  at 
800O — 9000  souls.  The  fortress  at  the  foot  of 
which  lay  the  older  town  lies  mile  to  the 
east  outside  the  modern  town:  it  is  an  oblong 
of  400  X  5°0  yards  surrounded  by  walls  without 
towers  and  a  dry  ditch.  In  it  was  a  strongly 
fortified  citadel  with  a  high  watch-tower. 
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BAMBARA  (Bamharka),  the,  a  negro 
people  in  the  French  Südän.  The  Bambara 
country  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  land 
occupied  by  Moors,  in  the  south  by  the  Mandingo 
country  and  in  the  cast  by  Masina.  It  lies  between 
12°  and  1 40  N.  Lat.  and  40  and  8°  YV.  Long,  of 
Greenwich.  Its  boundaries  arc  approximately  :  in 
the  north,  a  line  drawn  from  Kulodugu  to  Tam- 
bakara;  in  the  south,  the  upper  course  of  the 
Senegal  from  Medinc  to  Bafulabc,  the  Bakoy  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Baule  and  lastly  the  Niger  * 


from  Bamako  to  Saosanding.  The  Bamb&ra  are 
here  found  sometimes  in  very  large  bodies  as  in 
Beludugu  (50,000  inhabitants),  sometimes  in  groups 
scattered  among  a  population  of  different  race 
(Soninke,  Fulbc  etc.).  They  also  extend  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  BambSra  country  proper 
and  have  planted  colonies  in  the  Masina  country 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bani  and  the  Baling.  Mixed 
with  the  Fulbc  they  form  the  population  of  Was- 
sulu  south  of  the  Niger,  where  they  have  retained 
their  own  language  and  customs. 

The  Bambara  belong  to  the  Mande  stock  of 
which  they  arc  the  most  important  branch.  They 
themselves  do  not  use  the  name  Bambira  which 
is  given  them  by  Europeans:  according  to  Bingcr 
it  is  synonymous  with  the  Arabic  kafir  •unbe¬ 
liever”.  They  call  themselves  Bamana  or  Bama- 
nenke,  from  the  root  bama  “cayman”,  the  animal 
which  is  their  tenue  or  totem,  a  custom  which  is 
also  found  in  other  branches  of  the  Mande  stock. 

In  physique  they  closely  resemble  the  other  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  Mande  except  that  in  them  the  ori¬ 
ginal  type  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  crossing 
with  foreign  elements,  especially  with  the  Fulbc. 
The  colour  of  their  skin  varies  from  deep  black 
to  chestnut  brown.  They  are  powerfully  built  and 
arc  usually  tattooed  with  three  parallel  lines, 
burned  with  a  hot  iron,  running  from  the  corners 
of  the  eye  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  They 
are  brave  and  hospitable.  They  readily  change 
their  place  of  abode  and  since  the  French  con¬ 
quest  they  have  spread  throughout  the  whole 
Sudan  as  soldiers,  servants,  and  artisans.  Their 
sobriety  and  economy  have  earned  them  the  title 
of  “Auvergnats  du  Soudan”.  Although  they  have 
for  centuries  preferred  warfare  to  any  other  oc¬ 
cupation,  leaving  the  practice  of  trades  to  the 
Sarakulc  and  Soninke  who  live  amongst  them, 
they  are  nevertheless  industrious.  As  agriculturists 
they  take  advantage  of  the  rainy  season,*  from 
July  to  October,  to  cultivate  millet,  sorgho,  maize, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  hemp  ;  as  artisans  they  weave 
cotton,  work  in  iron  and  make  powder.  Before 
the  arrival  of  Europeans  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  money  and  paid  for  their  pur¬ 
chases  in  cowrie  shells  and  bars  of  salt.  They  are 
sedentary  and  live  in  villages,  each  of  which 
consists  of  several  sokola  or  groups  of  huts  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  earthen  wall.  Their  huts  of  har¬ 
dened  earth  arc  usually  rectangular  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  terrace.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
villages  are  public  huts  called  bio  which  are  used 
as  places  of  assembly  and  palaver  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  social  organisation  of  the  Bambara  is  still 
very  primitive.  The  family  is  under  the  absolute  • 
autliority  of  the  father.  The  children  are  his 
slaves  till  they  attain  puberty;  girls  are  given  in 
marriage  by  their  parents  without  being  consulted, 
and  remain  the  slaves  of  their  husbands.  Polyga¬ 
my  is  allowed  and  divorce  common.  An  inheritance 
descends  from  brother  to  brother.  In  former  times 
the  population  was  divided  into  three  castes: 

I.  the  nobles,  warriors  or  ton tigi  (literally  “bearers 
of  bows”);  2,  citizens  or  ny  ant  aka  la  ;  3.  slaves. 

At  the  present  day  the  royal  families,  Karubali, 
Diara  and  Massa-Si  are  at  the  head  of  the  social 
hierarchy;  next  come  the  numtt  or  smiths,  the 
ga range  or  leather- workers,  the  griot  or  sorcerers 
and  finally  the  slaves.  The  village  is  under  the 
authority  of  a  chief  entrusted  with  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice  according  to  a  code  of  common 
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Uw  which  if  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  The 
villages  sometimes  combine  Into  groups  but  the 
bond  ol  union  is  very  weak  and  these  confedera¬ 
tions  never  last  long  unless  it  is  a  question  of 
defending  themselves  against  a  common  enemy  as 
was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  Tuculor  domina¬ 
tion.  Union  and  a  spirit  of  entente  have  almost 
always  been  wanting  among  the  BambSra.  The 
states  which  they  have  founded  have  soon  entered 
into  conflict  with  one  another  or  fallen  to  pieces 
from  internal  dissensions. 

The  language  of  the  Bambara  is  called  bama* 
ttaka  ;  it  belongs  to  the  Mande  group  of  languages 
and  is  related  to  the  languages  of  the  Malinke, 
Soninke  and  Diula.  The  Bamanaka  differs  most  of 
all  these  from  the  original  type.  It  is  especially 
characterised  by  its  extreme  conciseness  and  by 
the  corruption  of  its  words  through  excessive 
contraction.  There  is  no  declension  among  the 
substantives  and  in  the  verb  no  distinction  of 
voice,  mood,  tense  or  person  (Bazin,  Diction - 
noire  Bambara ,  Introd.  p.  xviii.)*  The  Arabic  al¬ 
phabet  is  used  for  writing,  which  is  however 
little  practised.  There  is,  strictly  speaking,  no 
literature  but  only  oral  traditions  which  scarcely 
reach  farther  back  than  the  last  two  centuries,  as 
well  as  fables,  legends,  and  narratives  intermingled 
with  songs  and  dances,  in.  which  the  Bambara 
take  great  delight. 

The  BambSra  form  the  anti-Musulman  element 
of  the  French  Sûdfin.  With  the  exception  of  some 
insignificant  sections  living  in  Kaarta  they  have 
resisted  the  propaganda  of  Islfira  and  remained 
pagans.  Their  religious  beliefs  are  those  of  primi¬ 
tive  peoples.  Each  family  has  its  own  tenne  or 
totem,  a  sacred  animal  which  the  members  of  the 
family  must  not  kill  nor  eat  nor  even  look  at 
intentionally.  Ancestors  protect  their  descendants. 
The  dead  are  buried  in  the  entrances  to  the 
huts  and  are  depicted  on  the  interior  walls  in 
coloured  designs  (hands,  arms,  geometrical  figures), 
sometimes  even  in  relief.  Sacrifices  arc  made  to 
them;  perhaps  in  former  times  they  used  to  sa¬ 
crifice  captives  on  the  graves  of  their  chiefs. 
Fetishes  or  bouri  play  a  very  considerable  part 
in  their  life.  Every  family,  every  village  has  its 
own  which  is  carefully  preserved  in  a  sacred 
building.  The  fetish  is  often  a  tree  to  which  ani¬ 
mals  such  as  sheep,  dogs,  and  hens  are  sacrificed, 
or  millet  and  fruits  brought.  These  sacred  trees 
are  as  a  rule  surrounded  by  shrubbery  in  which 
a  sorcerer  resides.  The  sorcerers,  recruited  mainly 
from  the  smith  caste,  and  organised  in  secret  societies 
of  which  little  is  as  yet  known,  are  very  much 
feared.  They  foretell  the  future  by  examining  the 
entrails  of  sacrificial  animals;  by  juggling  and  by 
weird  practices,  such  as  nocturnal  promenades 
through  the  villages,  clothed  in  geegaws  and  wearing 
calabashes  pierced  with  holes  on  the  head,  they 
keep  the  inhabitants  in  constant  terror  and  wield 
a  tremendous  influence  over  them.  Among  other 
customs  of  the  BambSra  may  be  mentioned  cir¬ 
cumcision  which  is  performed  when  boys  attain 
the  age  of  puberty  and  which  has  the  character 
of  a  proof  of  initiation,  and  the  celebration  of 
festivals,  some  of  which  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Muhammadans  but  others  of  which,  such 
as  the  festival  of  the  end  of  harvest,  are  much 
more  ancient  in  origin. 

From  the  want  of  written  sources  the  history 
of  the  BambSra  if  very  little  known.  Apparently 


they  were  numbered  among  the  vassal  peoples  of 
the  empire  of  Mali  or  Melle  and  certainly  took 
advantage  of  the  fall  of  this  empire  in  the  xvi‘h 
century  to  declare  their  independence.  Aljmad 
BabS  indeed,  mentions  among  the  five  states  which 
arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Melle,  a 
kingdom  peopled  by  the  BambSras,  the  Samoko 
and  the  Samananke.  A  century  later,  about  1650, 
perhaps  to  escape  the  propaganda  of  IslSm  they 
moved  to  the  upper  Niger.  Kaladian  Kurubari, 
one  of  their  chiefs,  made  himself  master  of  the 
land  inhabited  by  the  Soninke  and  formed  a  vast 
kingdom  on  both  banks  of  the  Niger.  He  divided 
it  amongst  his  six  sons,  who  thus  became  sove¬ 
reigns  of  independent  kingdoms,  often  at  war 
with  one  another.  In  the  beginning  of  the  xviiid* 
century  one  of  his  grandsons,  Bittu,  again  united 
all  the  lands  of  the  Bambara  under  his  sway.  He 
reigned  thirty  years  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  who  founded  Segu-Sikoro.  The  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  kingdom  of  Segu  was  arrested  for 
some  years  by  civil  wars  (1748 — 1754)  but  its 
progress  was  resumed  in  the  reign  of  Ngolo 
(1754 — 1787).  After  getting  rid  of  his  rivals,  this 
chief  succeeding  in  overcoming  the  Fulbe  of  Ka- 
lari  after  an  eight  years1  war,  imposed  his  pro¬ 
tectorate  on  the  Fulbe  kingdom  of  Masina  and 
made  his  word  law  from  Bamako  to  Timbuctu. 
During  the  first  half  of- the  xix,h  century  the 
kings  of  Scgu,  Mansong  (1787—1808)  and  De- 
Diara  (1808 — 1830)  were  again  very  powerful. 
They  conquered  the  BambSras  of  Kaarta  and 
compelled  Masina  and  Futa  to  pay  them  tribute. 

Another  Bambftra  kingdom  had  been  established 
in  Kaarta  in  the  xvii **■  century  by  Sakhaba,  son 
of  Kaladian  Kurubari.  In  the  xviii ’h  century  this 
state  passed  into  the  power'  of  a  new  dynasty 
founded  by  Scbc  Massa  who  reigned  at  Nioro 
about  1754.  His  son,  Daise  Kurubari,  was  ruling 
this  town  in  1796  when  Mungo  Bark  passed  through 
it.  His  successors  maintained  their  independence 
in  Kaarta  till  the  middle  of  the  xix,h  century. 

The  kingdoms  of  Scgu  and  Nioro  were  destroyed 
by  the  conquering  Tuculor  al-Hädjdj  cOmar  [q.  v.]. 
Kaarta  was  conquered  in  1859.  Two  years  later 
CAH  Diara,  king  of  Segu,  who  had  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Masina  to  resist  the  Muham¬ 
madan  invasion,  also  was  overcome;  al-Hädjdj 
cOmar  entered  Segu  on  the  10th  March  1861 
and  there  installed  his  eldest  son  as  king.  The 
BambSra  however  were  by  no  means  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  rule  of  the  Tuculor.  They  rebelled 
in  various  places  against  al-Hädjdj  cOmar  and  his 
son  Ahmadu.  The  people  of  Beludugu  in  parti¬ 
cular  were  successful  in  regaining  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  They  cut  the  Tuculor  empire  up  into  two 
great  divisions  and  cut  off  communication  between 
Kaarta  and  Segu.  This  state  of  affairs  remained 
till  the  French  troops  took  possession  of  Scgu  and 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  Tuculor  (18901891). 
The  land  occupied  by  the  Bambära  then  passed 
under  the  rule  of  the  French  who  have  since  been 
endeavouring  to  establish  law  and  order  there. 
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BÄMIYAN,  in  the  Arabie  sources  frequently 
AL-Bämiyän,  a  town  in  the  Ilindu-Kush, 
north  of  the  main  range  in  a  mountain  valley 
lying  8480  feet  above  the  sea-level,  through  which 
one  of  the  most  important  roads  between  the  lands 
In  the  Oxus  watershed  and  the  Indus  leads;  the 
town  is  therefore  naturally  important  as  a  com 
mercial  centre,  and  was  important  in  the  middle 
ages  as  a  fortress  also.  Although  the  valley  really 
belongs  to  the  Oxus  watershed  and  is  separated 
from  Kabul  by  high  mountain  passes  e.  g.  the 
Kliulm  and  Kuuduz,  Bämiyän  politically  has  been 
more  frequently  associated  with  Kabul  and  Ghazna 
than  with  the  lands  of  the  Oxus  territory.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  xix1*1  century  the  pass  of  Ak-Ribät 
lying  to  the  north  ofBâmiyan  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  districts  of  Kabul  and  Kunduz;  at 
the  present  day  this  pass  forms  the  boundary 
between  Käbulistän  proper  and  Afghan  Turkestan. 

The  valley  as  well  as  the  town  are  described 
as  early  as  the  vii,h  century  a.  d.  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Hiian-Cuang  (. Mémoires  sur  les  contrées 
occidentales ,  trad,  par  Stan.  Julien,  i.  36  et  scq.y 
Histoire  de  la  vie  de  Hiouen-Tksang ,  p.  68  et 
seq.).  The  name  is.  transcribed  Fan-yen-na  (in 
Marquart,  Eran$h<ihr ,  p.  215  et  seq.  according  to 
de  Groot  and  G.  Schlegel  the  ancient  pronun¬ 
ciation  was  Bam-jan-na).  The  “Older  Middle 
Iranian  form”  of  the  name  was  Bâmikân  accor¬ 
ding  to  Marquart.  Even  at  that  period  the  district 
did  not  belong  to  the  Oxus  territories  (Tu-ho-lo  = 
Tokhâristân,  cf.  above  p.  340*,  article  Amü-uaryâ), 
although  the  alphabet,  methods  of  government  and 
coins  were  the  same,  the  language  alone  differed 
slightly.  The  oldest  Arab  authorities  as  well  as 
lliian-Êunng  tell  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  B;i- 
miyan  professed  Buddhism,  which  at  that  period 
was  widely  spread  through  all  the  lands  north 
and  south  of  the  Hinda-Ku_s_h.  In  the  time  of 
Iliian-Cuang  there  were  more  than  ten  monasteries 
there  and  more  than  a  thousand  monks.  The  two 
colossal  images  in  relief  on  a  rock  in  the  north 
ridge  of  the  valley,  which  arc  later  described  by 
the  Arabs  as  unique  in  their  kind  (cf.  especially 
Yäküt,  i.  481)  were  already  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Iliian-Cuang.  The  larger  figure  (according 
to  later  travellers  120  feet  high)  is  that  of  a  man, 
the  smaller  (about  200  yards  distant  from  the 
other)  is  that  of  a  woman;  in  the  middle  ages 
these  figures  were  known  as  Surkh-lut  and  Khink- 
but  (“red  idol”  and  “white  idol”).  Both  ligures 
have  been  disfigured  in  modern  times  by  cannon- 
shots, —  by  order  of  the  Indian  Emperor  Aw  rangzêb, 
it  is  said;  nevertheless  the  town  was  called  But-i 
Bämiyän  after  them,  as  late  as  the  xixl,t  century 
as  cAbd  al-Karim  Bukhärl  (ed.  Schefer,  p.  4  et  seq.) 
and  the  English  traveller  Moorcroft  ( Travels  in 


Himalayan  Provinces ,  ii.  387)  inform  ns«  Only  a 
few  traces  remain  of  the  wall  paintings  mentioned 
in  Yäküt  (“all  the  birds  created  by  God”  are  said 
to  have  been  represented  there).  Burnes  amongst 
others  ( Travels  into  Dokhara ,  London,  1839,  ii. 
159),  gives  a  reproduction  of  the  idols  in  their 
present  condition.  There  was  still  in  the  iiirJ  (ixth) 
century  a  large  Buddha-tcmplc  in  Bämiyän,  in 
which  there  were  idols  also;  the  temple  was 
destroyed  in  the  year  256  =  870  by  the  Saffärid 
Yackûb  and  the  idols  brought  to  Baghdâd  in 
Rabic  II  257  (26  Febr. — 26  March  871).  Cf.  the 
comparison  of  Tabari,  iii.  1851  and  Fihrist ,  p. 
346  by  Barthold  in  Oriental Stud \  (, Xoldeke - 
Festschrift ),  i.  1S7. 

The  town  itself  was  situated  on  a  mountain; 
it  is  described  as  a  “little  town”  by  Huan-Cuang 
as  well  as  by  the  later  Mukaddasf  (ed.  de  Goejc, 
p.  303);  according  to  Istukhrl  (ed.  dc  Goeje,  p. 
2S0)  it  w'as  half  the  size  of  Balkh;  according  to 
Ya'kubl  (Geogr.  cd.  de  Goejc,  p.  299)  and  Yäküt 
(1.  c.)  it  had  a  strong  fortress;  the  town  itself 
however  was  not  surrounded  by  a  wall.  A  gate 
in  Ghazna  (apparently  the  northern  one)  bore  the 
name  “Gate  of  B.îmiyân”  (MukaddasI,  p.  304); 
the  town  must  even  at  that  time  have  been  of 
some  importance  therefore;  but  the  trade  must 
have  been  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of 
later  times,  for  in  the  list  of  taxes  given  in  Ibn 
Khurdâdhbch  (ed.  de  Goejc,  p.  372)  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  Bämiyän  is  quite  an  insignificant  sum 
(5000  dirhems). 

The  prince  of  Bämiyän  bore  the  title  Sfrir 
(written  Shir  and  S/iâr)  which  Ya'kübl  ( Geogr . 
p.  289)  erroneously  translates  “lion”;  the  word 
means  “king”  and  is  to  be  derived  from  the  old 
Persian  khshathriya  (Marquart,  Drän  sh. ihr).  Islam 
was  first  adopted  by  these  princes  in  the  time  of 
the  'Abbäsids,  according  to  Ya  kubl’s  geography 
(1.  c.)  in  the  reign  of  al-Mansur,  according  to  the 
same  author's  history  (ed.  lioutsina,  ii.  479)  in 
that  of  al-Mahdi.  'the  relations  of  this  dynasty 
with  the  lands  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
11  indu- Kush  arc  not  quite  clear.  According  to 
YiCkubI  Bämiyän  belonged  to  Tokhâristân,  i.  e. 
the  lands  of  the  Oxus  territory,  which  is  probably 
confirmed  by  Tabari’s  statement  (ii.  1630,  i)  that 
about  119  =  737  a  foreigner  from  B.îmiyân  ruled 
in  Khuttal  (north  of  the  Oxus);  pn  the  other 
hand  Isiakhri  (p.  277)  says  that  the  district  (camaL) 
of  Bamiyân  only  included  the  lands  south  of  the 
Hindü-Kusl}  with  the  towns  of  Parwän,  Kabul  and 
Ghazna.  According  to  a  document  of  the  year 
718  A.  I),  quoted  in  Chinese  sources,  the  prince 
of  Bämiyän  ns  well  as  all  the  princes  of  th<* 
lands  up  to  the  Inclus  were  vassals  of  the  Turkish 
prince  (Yabghu)  of  Tokhâristân  (E.  Chavannes, 
Documents  sur  les  Tou-line  (  Turcs )  occidentaux^ 
St.  Petersburg,  1903,  p.  201  and  291).  l'ndcr  the 
later  cAbbâsids  the  members  of  the  dynasty  of 
Bämiyän,  like  many  central  Asian  princes,  held 
influential  positions  at  the  court  of  Baghdad; 
Tabari  (iii.  1335)  tells  us  that  a  Sfier  of  Bämiyän 
was  appointed  governor  of  Yaman  in  Rabic  II 
229  (2SW‘  Dec.  S43 — 25^  Jan.  S44). 

The  native  dynasties  seem  to  have  been  finally 
overcome  by  the  Ghaznawids.  A  branch  of  the 
house  of  the  Ghûrids  ruled  in  Bämiyän  for  half 
a  century  (550 — 609=  1144  — 1212-1213).  Bämi- 
yän  was  then  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which 
comprised  all  Tokhâristân  and  some  districts  north 
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of  the  Oxn*  and  stretched  to  the  north  east  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  Kfi&bchar.  Like  the  other 
laods  of  the  Ghdrids,  this  kingdom  also  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Muhammad  ShSh 
of  Kh^flrizm  in  the  beginning  of  the  vii1*1  =  xiii1*1 
century;  Bämiy&n  was  granted  with  Ohazna 
and  other  lands  to  Qjal&l  al-Dln  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Kb*ärizmshäh  (Nasilwl,  ed.  II  ou  das,  text 
p.  25,  transi,  p.  44),  i.  e.  Bämiyän  was  again  se¬ 
parated  from  and  united  with  the 

countries  south  of  the  IlindQ-Kush*  Soon  after¬ 
wards  (618  =  1221)  followed  the  destruction  of 
the  town  by  the  Mongols.  Mütügcn,  a  grandson 
of  Cingiz  Khän  fell  at  the  siege  of  the  town; 
in  revenge  for  his  death  the  conqueror  razed  the 
tow*n  to  the  ground  and  exterminated  its  inhabi¬ 
tants;  the  place  received  the  name  Mo-Balik  (evil 
town)  or  (according  to  Rashid  al*Diii)  Mo-Kur- 
ghSn  (evil  fortress)  and  was  still  uninhabited  40 
years  later  in  the  time  of  the  historian  Djuwainl. 
The  town  built  on  a  hill  and  destroyed  by  Cingiz- 
Rhân  is  apparently  identical  with  the  ruins  now 
called  “Galgala”.  These  ruins  are  situated  on  a 
hill  in  the  southern  ridge,  opposite  the  rock  with 
the  two  idols. 

The  modern  Bämiyän  lies  a  few  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  ruined  town  and  is  no  longer  of  any 
political  importance;  it  is  usually  described  by 
recent  travellers  as  a  “considerable  village**.  For 
the  last  few  centuries  Bämiyän  has  always  been 
combined  with  Kabul  and  Gfiazna;  like  these 
towns  it  belonged  down  to  the  xiid»  =  xviii‘h 
century  to  the  empire  of  the  Mughals  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  newly  founded  Afghan  kingdom. 
According  to  cAbd  al-Karlm  Bukhari  (cd.  Schefer, 
p.  4  et  seq.)  100,000  rupees  were  yearly  levied 
on  Bämiyän  for  the  rulers  of  Afghanistan  in  the 
beginning  of  the  xix11»  century;  the  Indian  tra- 
%  viler  Munshl  Mohan  Lai  (  Journal  of  a  Tour 
through  the  Punjab,  Calcutta,  1835,  p.  37)  reckons 
the  receipts  from  customs  alone  at  70,000  rupees. 
The  same  authority  informs  us  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Bämiyän  speak  two  languages,  Persian 
and  Pushtu  (Afghan).  The  population  of  the  valley 
mostly  belongs  to  the  Ilazära  stock. 

Bibliography :  The  Chinese  and  Arab 
notices  have  been  collected  by  J.  Marquart, 
ErUnihahr,  Berlin,  1901  (see  Index).  Le  Strange, 
The  Jjinds  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge 
1 905),  P*  *s  to  he  used  with  caution;  what 

Mul^addasI,  p.  303  et  seq .  tells  us  about  Ghazna 
is  there  erroneously  applied  to  Bämiyän.  On 
the  history  of  the  Ghörids  of  Bämiyän  cf.  Ta~ 
bakät-i  Niifri  (ed.  Nassau  Lees),  p.  1 01  et  seq,  ; 
id.  (transi.  Ravcrty),  p.  421  et  seq.  On  the 
Mongol  conquest  sec  the  text  of  DjuwainI 
{Td'rlkki**  LUahän-Kuihssy)  in  Schefer,  Chresto¬ 
mathie  persane ,  ii.  142  et  seq.\  the  text  of 
Rashid  ol-Din  (DjUmf  al-tawârikh)  in  Berezin, 
Trudi  vost .  old.  Imp .  Pussk .  Archeot.  Ob  sc., 
xv.  text,  p.  1 16;  cf.  d’Ohsson,  Histoire  des 
Mongols ,  i.  294  et  seq.  ;  J.  Mina’ew,  Sv'ed'eniya 
9  stranach  po  v-erchovyam  Amu- Dar  y  i,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  1879  (see  Index)  has  collected  the 
notices  by  modern  travellers. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

bampUr,  a  district  and  town  in  the 
centre  of  Persian  BalöCistän,  the  scat  of 
n  governor,  who  is  under  the  Governor-General 
of  Kcrmftn.  In  the  older  literature  it  is  only  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mu^addasl  52  (wrongly  BarbQr  for 


Banbllr)  and  in  the  DjihUn  nUmU.  It  lies  at  the 
intersection  of  several  trade  routes;  from  ghlr&z  or 
Kermän  (town)  to  British  BalSCistän  and  Indio, 
and  from  the  harbours  of  Qjâsk,  Gwattar,  Gwadur 
to  Seistän.  Till  about  1750  it  belonged  to  Persia 
and  latterly  under  Nädir  Shah  to  the  Beglerbeg 
of  all  Balötistän,  Naslr  Khän  Brahöl.  On  Nädir 
Shah’s  death  he  placed  himself  under  Ahmad 
Shah  Durrani  of  Afghanistan  and  became  inde¬ 
pendent  after  the  latter’s  death;  he  died  in  1795. 
Balötistän  then  broke  up  into  various  divisions  each 
with  its  own  chief.  In  the  reign  of  Muhammad 
Sfiah  (1834 — 1844)  Persia  again  attempted  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  suzerainty.  When  a  chief  of  BampQr 
attempted  a  raid  into  Kerman  he  was  overcome 
by  the  Persians.  In  1849  a  rising  again  took  place 
after  which  BampQr  itself  was  taken  by  the  Per¬ 
sians.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  held  by  Persia 
under  Persian  governors. 

The  town  itself  is  rather  a  camp  of  soldiers 
with  their  families  than  a  town.  It  has  a  fort  on 
a  mound  too  feet  high  which  protects  the  culti¬ 
vated  valley  of  the  stream  of  BampQr  from  the 
advance  of  the  sand  dunes  of  the  desert.  The 
fort  is  substantially  built  with  walls  of  brick.  The 
river  valley  is  covered  with  gardens  and  date 
groves  belonging  to  Bal5£ls,  which  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  wide  barren  plain  of  Bam¬ 
pQr.  This  land  is  crown  property  and  produces 
corn  and  dates.  A  small  garrison  of.  Persian  in¬ 
fantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  is  stationed  in  the 
fort  while  a  standing  militia  of  Balöcls  is  en¬ 
camped  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Bibliograp  hy  :  G.  l.e  Strange,  The  Lands 
of  the  Eastern  Caliphate ,  p.  330;  Eastern  Persia , 
by  St.  John  Lovett  Smith  and  Goldsmid,  p.  76, 
203,  206;  G.  N.  Curzon,  Persia  and  the  Per¬ 
sian  Question  II,  267  f.  (E.  IIerzeeld.) 
BÄN  (a.  and  P.  from  the  Indian  Behest).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Abu  JIanIfa  and  Dioscorides  the  Ban 
tree  is,  like  the  Oriental  tamarisk,  tall  and  slender, 
with  soft  wood  and  supple  green  branches.  An¬ 
cient  writers  tell  us  that  the  tree  was  principally 
to  be  found  in  Arabia  Felix;  at  the  present  day 
it  is  identified  with  the  Moringa  optera  (Sicken¬ 
berger),  indigenous  from  Upper  Egypt  to  India, 
the  seeds  of  which  yield  the  finest  of  all  vege¬ 
table  oils;  it  was  highly  prized  even  in  antiquity 
and  was  well  known  to  the  Romans  as  glans  un- 
guentaria  and  to  the  Greeks  as  ßdxacvot 
(Dioscorides).  The  bright,  green,  bean-like  fruit 
(If abb  a l- ban ,  Diawz  al-ban ,  Eustuk  al-ban)  was 
bruised  in  a  mortar,  strained  and  then  put  into  a 
press.  The  oil  obtained  in  this  way  was  consi¬ 
dered  an  effective  remedy  against  various  skin- 
diseases  (cicatrices,  leprosy)  in  mediaeval  Arab 
medicine;  a  miQiVäl  of  the  seed  (92  grains)  taken 
in  honey  and  water  was  used  os  an  aperient  and 
emetic;  in  another  connection  it  was  given  (with 
vinegar  and  water)  to  horses  as  a  remedy  for  car- 
dalgia.  In  addition  to  its  use  in  medicine  the  oil 
of  the  ban  was  much  used  in  cosmetics. 

Bibliography.  Muwajfak ,  ed.  Seligmann, 

I,  p.  44;  Achundow  in  Hist.  Stud,  aus  d. 
phatmakol.  Inst,  zu  Dorpat ,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1 6$ 
and  349;  lbn  al-Baitär,  ed.  Leclerc,  N°.  226 
and  N°.  932;  Ibn  al-Awwftm,  Irans.  Clement- 
Mullet,  Tome  ii.  partic  2,  p.  145.  (J.  Hell.) 

BANÄKIT,  a  town  in  Central  Asia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sir-Daryä,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  “river  of  Ila^”  i.  e.  the 
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modem  Angren  (properly  Ähengerfln).  The  name 
is  written  Binflkath  in  MukaddasI  (ed.  de  Goeje, 
p.  277,  *) ;  this  form  is  doubtless  more  con-ect 
than  that  given  by  YakQt  (I.  740),  for  the  name 
like  many  others  such  as  Akhslkath,  Hinkalh, 
TünkaQp  is  evidently  compounded  with  kat  or 
ka(h  “village,  town,  or  fort”.  In  later  times  the 
name  is  also  written  Finäkat  and  Finäkant.  In 
Mukaddasl’s  description  of  the  town  (/.  e.)  we 
are  only  told  that  it  had  no  walls  and  that  the 
Friday  mosque  stood  on  the  market-place;  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  description  of  the  town  in 
any  of  the  sources  that  have  as  yet  come  to 
light.  In  617=1220  the  town  had  to  surrender 
after  a  three  days’  siege  by  a  small  dividon 
(5000  men)  of  a  Mongo)  army;  cf.  d’Ohsson, 
Histoire  des  Mongols,  i.  224,  and  the  text  of 
I>juwain!  (the  only  authority  for  this  siege)  in 
Schefcr,  Chrestomathie  Persane ,  ii.  115.  In  Ti¬ 
mur’s  time  the  town  was  in  ruins;  it  was  rebuilt 
by  his  orders  in  794  (Ape  year,  1392)  and  named 
Shahrukhiya  after  his  son  Shahrukh  ( Zafar-Sâmah , 
Indian  edition,  ii.  636).  In  this  connection  it  is 
related  that  the  town  had  been  destroyed  by 
Cingiz-Khän  and  remained  in  ruins  till  the  time 
of  Timur;  Djuwaini  however  says  nothing  about 
any  such  destruction;  the  state,  in  which  the 
town  was  towards  the  end  of  the  viii,l‘  =  xiv‘f» 
century,  was  perhaps  brought  about  by  some 
later  event.  At  the  present  day  Shahrukhiya  is  in 
ruins,  and  nothing  is  known  of  the  date  of  its  final 
destruction;  in  accounts  of  the  Timurids  and  Uz- 
begs,  Shahrukhiya  is  frequently,  including  the 
xi"‘  (=  xvii’1')  century,  mentioned  as  a  strong  for¬ 
tress.  The  site  of  the  ruins  (now  called  Sharkiya) 
was  fixed  by  Russian  explorers  in  1S76.  Cf.  I.e 
Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate , 
p.  482,  where  the  date  of  the  restoration  of  the 
town  is  wrongly  given.  (W.  Barthold.) 

BANÄKITI,  Fakur  ai.-DIn  AnO  SulaimAn 
DAwun  1».  Muhammad,  Fersian  poet  and 
historian  (died  730  =  1 329-1 330).  According 
to  his  own  statement  he  was  appointed  “king  of 
poets”  {jnalik  a  l-sh  ilar'S)  by  Ghnzän-Khän,  Mongol 
ruler  of  Fersia,  in  the  year  701  (1 301- 1 302)  ;  one 
of  his  poems  is  given  by  Dawlatshäh  (ed.  Browne, 
p.  227).  I lis  history  bears  the  title  Pawdat  fili 
'1-alKib  fi  tauHirikh  a  l- a  k  a  hi  r  7  va  'l-ansab  and 
wms  composed  in  717  (1317-1318)  in  the  reign 
of  Khan  Abti  Sackl  [q.  v.,  p.  103];  the  preface  is 
dated  25«*»  Shawwäl  of  this  year  (31st  Dec.  1317). 
With  the  exception  of  some  short  notes  on  events 
of  later  years  the  work  only  gives  the  contents 
of  the  Djamf  al'tau'ârïkh  of  Rashïd  al-Din  in  a 
briefer  form,  with  the  material  in  a  different  order 
and  is  of  no  independent  value.  Blochet  ( Intro- 
duct  ion  h  T  histoire  des  Mongols  par  Pad l  Allah 
Pash  id  ed-din  (Leyden-London,  1910,  p.  98)  errone¬ 
ously  states  that  the  Chinese  sources  for  the 
Djam al-tawarikh  arc  not  given  in  Rashid 
al-Din  but  only  in  Banäkiti;  the  text  of  Rashid 
al-l)in,  in  which  these  are  given  was  published 
in  1886  by  Baron  V.  Rosen  {Collections  scientifiques 
de  P  Institut  des  langues  orientales  du  ministère 
des  affaires  étrangères ,  iii.  Manuscrits  Persans , 
St.  Petersburg,  1886,  p.  106  et  seq .).  Banâkitï’s 
work  is  divided  into  nine  sections;  the  S'1'  part 
which  contains  the  history  of  China  was  edited  in 
Persian  and  I.atin  in  1677  by  A.  Muller  with 
the  erroneous  title  of  Abdallae  Beidawaei  II  is  lor  ia 
Sinensis ;  Quatremère  has  since  proved  that  this 


extract  come*,  not  from  the  NiiSm  a/-tawdrJk& 
of  BaidSwI  but  from  Banflkitl’s  Pawdat  Bit  't-albüb. 

Bibliography.  Quatremère,  Histoire  des 
Mongols  de  la  Perse ...  par  Base  hid  eldin  (Paris, 
1836),  p.  lxxxv.  et  seq .  and  42$;  H.  M.  Elliot, 
The  history  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Histo¬ 
rians,  vol.  iii.  (London,  1871),  p.  55  et  seq,\ 
Rieu,  Catalogue  Pers .  Man.,  i.  79  et  seq. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

BANÄT,  a  frontier  province  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  which  only  received  this  name  after  the 
Peace  of  Passarowitz  (1718),  without  having  ever 
been  ruled  by  a  Ban,  more  correctly  Temesar 
Banät,  so-called  after  the  town  of  Temesvär,  which 
was  under  Turkish  rule  1552 — 1 716. 

BAND  (r.)  meaning  “band”,  “lx>nd”  and  signi¬ 
fying  anything  used  for  tying,  binding  or  closing; 
it  is  applied,  inter  alia,  to  the  barrages  constructed 
across  a  valley  from  one  hill  to  the  other  and 
converting  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  into  a 
lake  used  as  a  reservoir.  There  are  for  example 
the  band-Emir  near  Sljlräz  built  by  the  Buwayhid 
cAdud  al-dawla  Fannä-Khusraw,  the  band-i  KohrûJ 
built  under  the  Safawis,  which  supplies  the  town 
of  Käshän  with  water  and  the  bands  of  the  forest 
of  Belgrade,  to  the  north  of  Constantinople  built 
to  assure  the  water  supply  of  the  city.  These  are 
nine  in  number,  amongst  them  being  the  great 
band  and  the  little  band  flanked  by  two  smaller 
ones,  the  waters  from  which  supply  the  Bash- 
IlCrwud  built  by  Andronicus  Comncnusand  repaired 
by  ‘Olhmân  II;  to  the  north  of  Pasba-Dcre  is  the 
Aiwat-band,  built  in  1766  by  Mustafa  III;  to  the 
north  of  Baghce-K'oi  is  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
band  of  Sultan  Mahmud  I,  built  in  1 73 1  and 
restored  by  '"AIkI  al-IIamid  I  in  1784  and  the 
band  of  the  Wâlida,  built  by  Mahmud’s  mother. 

Vast-band,  “band  on  the  fore-arm”  is  a  bracelet  ; 
gar  dan-band  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  English 
“neck-tie”. 

Pit-band  “face-band”  is  the  veil  worn  by  Per¬ 
sian  women,  of  white  cotton  pierced  with  holes 
like  a  sieve  and  tied  behind  the  head  above  the 
latter  which  covers  the  whole  body. 

Band-i  Shahriyar  is  a  musical  melody.  —  For 
further  meanings  see  the  dictionaries. 

B ibliograph y  :  Fd w.  ( Browne,  A  Year 
amongst  the  Persians,  p.  1 86;  R.  Walsh,  Voyage 
en  Turquie,  trad,  française,  p.  1 6  (carte  des 
réservoirs);  C,c  Andréo^sy,  Cotfs  tan  tin  opte  et  le 
Bosphore  de  Thrace,  p.  416;  P.  de  Tchihatchef, 
Le  Bosphore  de  Constantinople,  p.  49;  [Rousset], 
De  Paris  a  Constantinople  [Guides  Joanne], 
p.  368;  Emile  Isainbert,  Itinéraire  de  P  Orient 
[do.],  2ml  ed.,  1873,  p.  598;  Polak,  Persien , 
Vol.  i.  p.  161.  (Cl.  H L'art.) 

BÄNDÄ,  a  town  and  district  of  India, 
in  Bundelkhand,  United  Provinces.  Area  of 
district:  3,060  sq.  ni.;  pop.  (1901):  631,058,  of 
whom  only  6°/o  are  Muhammadans.  The  town 
near  the  Ken  river,  has  a  pop.  (1901)  of  22,565. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  I9,;‘  cent.,  it  was  the 
capital  of  Sham  dp  r  Bahadur,  grandson  of  Badjï 
Rao,  the  Marathâ  Peshw.L,  by  a  Muhammadan 
woman.  The  last  Nawwab  of  Bändä,  cAli  Baha¬ 
dur,  rebelled  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  and  the  fa¬ 
mily  now  receives  a  pension  from  the  British 
Government. 

Bibliography.  District  Gaxetteer  of  the 
United  Provinces,  xxi  (Allahabad,  1 909). 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 
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BANDA  ISLANDS.  This  group  of  islands  is 
formed  by  the  peaks  of  a  submarine  volcanic 
mountain  which  rises  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  (which  is  here  about  2200  fathoms  in  depth) 
south  of  the  island  of  Ceram  in  the  east  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago;  it  consists  of  three  inhabited 
islands:  Lontar,  Banda  Neira,  and  the  volcano  of 
Cunung  A  pi  (2000  feet  high)  with  seven  not  or 
rarely  inhabited  islands:  Pulu  Run,  P.  Ai,  P.  Pisang, 
P.  Batukapal,  P.  Krakah,  P.  Manukan  and  P.  Roscn- 
gaio.  Since  the  middle  ages  these  islands  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  Europeans,  not  by  their 
size  (about  1 3  square  miles),  but  by  their  chief 
product,  the  nutmeg.  Immediately  after  their  occu¬ 
pation  of  Malacca  in  1511,  the  Portuguese  set  out 
under  Antonio  d’Abreu  to  the  Banda  Islands  and 
began  commercial  relations  which  still  existed  when 
the  Dutch  arrived  there  under  J.  van  Hcemskerk 
and  W.  van  Warwijck  in  1599  and  the  English 
soon  afterwards.  The  population,  mainly  Muham¬ 
madan,  of  Banda  Islands  then  numbered  about 
15,000  souls,  who  were  living  in  independent 
settlements  and  organised  on  a  patriarchal  basis. 
The  enmity  of  the  Euroj>cans,  competing  w'ith  one 
another  in  commerce,  who  mixed  themselves  up 
with  the  interminable  feuds  of  the  Bandancse 
was  fatal  to  the  latter  for  in  order  to  assure  for 
themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  nutmeg  trade,  the 
Dutch  made  themselves  masters  of  these  islands 
in  1620.  During  these  wars  the  natives  of  the 
islands,  much  decreased  in  number,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  ncight>ouring  islands;  those  who 
remained  were  ultimately  transported  to  Batavia, 
only  a  portion  of  them  being  afterwards  brought 
back.  The  tw'o  islands  on  which  the  nutmeg  is  culti¬ 
vated,  Ixmtar  and  Banda  Neira,  were  divided  into 
farms  (Pcrken)  and  these  w'crc  allotted  to  immi¬ 
grant  Europeans  who  were  to  grow  this  spice 
with  the  help  of  slaves  from  the  adjacent  islands; 
it  could  however  only  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price 
to  the  “Ncderlandschc  Oostindische  Compagnie”. 
This  monopoly  remained  under  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  till  1864,  although  the  nutmeg  tree  had 
also  been  cultivated  in  other  islands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  since  the  end  of  the  xviii,h  century:  after 
that  year  the  occupiers  (Pcrkenicrs)  were  allowed 
to  acquire  their  plantations  from  the  government 
free  from  restrictions  and  this  transference  w*as 
completed  in  1873. 

These  Christian  descendants  of  mixed  blood 
from  early  European  immigrants  form,  with  the 
Dutch  officials,  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  and 
live  in  the  capital  Neira  (Europeans  677,  Chinese 
92,  Arabs  306,  natives  3051)  in  the  assistant- 
residency  which  belongs  to  the  residency  of  Ambon. 
The  Chinese  mercantile  families,  many  of  whom 
have  been  settled  on  Banda  for  a  long  time,  and 
various  Arab  merchants  (often  contractors  for 
Javanese  labourers)  belong  to  the  same  level  of 
society.  The  less  prosperous  inhabitants  form 
the  •  burgers”  and  are  some  Christian  and  some 
Muhammadan,  who  have  been  settled  there  for 
centuries;  the  “burgers”  therefore  have  arisen 
out  of  immigrant  elements.  In  their  daily  life  the 
“burgers”  are  all  dressed  in  similar  fashion,  only 
the  Muhammadans  shave  the  hair  of  their  heads 
and  wear  a  head  cloth;  at  festivals  the  Christians 
arc  dressed  in  European  fashion  and  the  Muham¬ 
madans  in  Malay. 

The  lowest  stratum  of  society  consists  of  Mu¬ 
hammadans  and  pagans,  the  latter  immigrants  from 


the  neighbouring  blonds  (e.  g.  Timor),  the  former 
descendants  of  the  slaves  who  were  set  free  in 
i860,  of  political  exiles  etc.  The  Muhammadan 
population  b  being  considerably  increased  by  the 
Javanese  who  work  on  the  nutmeg  plantations 
as  contract-coolies.  The  number  of  inhabitants  b 
about  6500.  The  sole  export  is  nutmegs;  the 
foodstuff  such  as  rice,  sago,  maize,  cattle  and 
European  luxuries  and  wearing  apparel  are  im¬ 
ported.  There  is  no  industry  worthy  of  mention. 
In  earlier  years  these  glorious  islands  were  very 
unhealthy  for  Europeans  but  through  better 
hygiene  they  are  now  among  the  healthiest  in 
the  Archipelago. 
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BANDAR.  [See  hendkr.] 

BANDJARMASIN  is  at  the  present  day  the 
name  of  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Barito 
in  the  south  of  the  island  of  Borneo  ;  in  early  times 
however  the  name  was  better  known  as  that  of  a 
Muhammadan  kingdom  which  extended  along  the 
west,  south,  and  east  coasts.  The  district  cast  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Barito  was  its  centre.  According 
to  a  Malay  Ms.,  Javanese  Hindus  settled  in  the 
Negara  valley  at  the  end  of  the  xiv‘k  century 
and  in  later  times  the  Sultans  claimed  descent 
from  Maharadja  Suria  Nata,  a  prince  of  Modjopait. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Martapura  and  in  Kutei  (on  the 
cast  coast)  there  have  been  found  however  Hindu 
remains  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Western 
Java  i.  e.  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  In  Book 
323  of  the  history  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368 — 
1643)  a  comparatively  detailed  account  is  given 
of  Bandjarmasin  as  a  commercial  centre  and  of 
the  neighbouring  Bcadjudajak.  With  the  help  of 
the  Muhammadan  kingdom  of  Dcmak  in  Central 
Java,  Sultan  Suria  Angsa  ascended  the  throne 
as  first  Muhammadan  Sultan  in  the  beginning  of 
the  xviith  century  and  removed  the  capital  from 
Negara  to  Martapura,  both  of  which  lie  on  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  same  name  of  the  Barito.  Tribute  was 
paid  by  the  coast  countries;  the  Bcadju  and  other 
Dayak  tribes  in  the  interior  asserted  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  remained  pagans.  From  the  latter 
the  Bandjarcse  obtained  wax,  rotan,  bezoar-stones 
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and  gold;  they  themselves  had  pepper  plantations, 
gold  and  diamond  washings,  so  that  in  the  xvii1*1 
and  xviiPh  century  Bandjarmasin  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  port  much  visited  by  foreign  merchants, 
European,  Chinese,  Arab,  Buginesc  and  Javanese. 
On  account  of  feuds  within  the  Sultan’s  family, 
which  from  the  practice  of  polygamy  was  a 
very  numerous  one,  the  kingdom  was  much  wea¬ 
kened  and  the  sultans  were  often  helpless  against 
their  relatives;  Portuguese,  Dutch  and  English 
attempted  to  found  trading  settlements  here  but 
they  all  had  to  withdraw  on  account  of  the 
treacherous  behaviour  of  the  princely  robbers.  In 
1787  Sultan  Tamdjid  Allah  ceded  his  kingdom 
to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  so  as  to  be  able 
to  assert  his  right  to  the  kingdom,  as  their  vassal 
instead  of  his  brother's.  After  years  of  turmoil 
and  fighting  caused  by  the  disputed  succession  to 
the  throne,  the  sultanate  was  finally  incorporated 
in  the  Dutch  possessions  in  1859.  In  1855  the 
number  of  Banfljarcse  was  reckoned  at  280,000 
souls,  who  were  divided  into  five  classes:  the 
nobility,  the  priesthood,  the  headmen,  the  freemen 
and  the  slaves  (debtors).  The  nobility  consisted 
of  descendants  of  the  Sultan’s  family;  they  lived 
on  their  appanages  and  held  the  highest  offices. 
Although  there  were  native  laws  (ttndang  undang), 
the  government  of  the  land  was  carried  on  in  the 
most  arbitrary  fashion  and  the  people  ruthlessly 
plundered;  offices  were  filled  with  an  equal  dis¬ 
regard  to  the  law. 

Levying  taxes  was  regarded  as  the  main  duty 
of  government;  the  following  were  levied  on  the 
Muhammadan  population:  The  poll-tax,  duties 
(about  '/io  of  the  value),  on  rice-crops  over  30  pi  ko  l 
(9*/j  stones)  padi  a  tenth  (gljakat  for  the  Sultan 
as  head  of  the  priesthood),  ground-tax,  a  tenth  on 
washed  gold  and  all  diamonds  found  must  be 
surrendered  to  the  Sultan  at  33  shillings  per 
carat.  Besides  there ‘were  taxes  on  passports,  fish¬ 
ponds  etc.  Finally  the  people  were  frequently 
oppressed  by  compulsory  presents  at  festivals; 
personal  service  as  soldiers,  artisans  and  oarsmen 
had  also  to  be  supplied. 

The  sultan  was  regarded  as  head  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  w’ith  a  Mufti  under  him  in  Martapura;  the 
personel  of  each  Missigit  consisted  of  a  penghulu , 
kaliba ,  lebet  ^  katip,  bilal  and  a  khaum .  The  pen- 
ghultt  filled  the  office  of  Kîdï  but  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice  also  there  was  the  greatest 
arbitrariness  and  extortion;  crimes,  even  murder, 
could  be  atoned  for.  A  criminal  condemned  to 
death  was  stabbed  w’ith  a  spear  or  kris,  The 
priests  drew  their  revenues  from  the  pitrah ,  a 
share  in  the  djakat ,  from  fines  and  presents; 
many  of  them  also  engaged  in  trade. 

The  chiefs  bore  Javanese  names  from  lurah 
(the  head  of  a  village)  to  adipati ,  the  highest  title. 
The  officials  not  endowed  with  appanages  were 
paid  by  the  people. 

Agriculture,  especially  the  growing  of  rice  on 
wet  and  dry  fields,  forms  the  chief  means  of 
sustenance  of  the  people,  cotton  and  indigo  have 
also  been  planted  for  industrial  purposes.  In  the 
very  marshy  plains,  e.  g.  in  Negara,  industry 
flourishes:  gold,  silver  and  coppcrwork,  pottery 
and  diamond-cutting  of  high  quality  ;  the  merchants 
also  were  numerous  and  prosperous.  They  owned 
most  of  the  slaves  who  led  a  hard  life.  The 
Bandjarese  arc  industrious  and  docile  and  have 
therefore  tolerated  the  extortions  of  their  princes 


without  much  complaint.  There  it  evidence  of 
an  admixture  of  Javanese  culture  In  the  character, 
customs  and  industry  of  the  people. 

The  modern  Bandjarmasin  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  commercial  town  in  Borneo  and  capital  of 
residency  “Zuider-  en  Oostcrafdeeling”  which 
comprises  the  basins  of  the  rivers  of  the  south 
and  cast  coast.  Accessible  to  sea-going  ships,  Ban¬ 
djarmasin  lies  on  a  very  swampy  island  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Martapura  and  the  Barito;  the 
houses  are  therefore  built  on  piles  or  floats.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Dutch  officials  and  the  military,  Chinese 
and  Arab  wholesale  merchants,  who  export  gutta¬ 
percha,  India  rubber,  rotan,  damar,  wax,  copra 
and  pepper  to  Singapore  chiefly,  and  import 
European  and  the  industrial  products  of  Eastern 
Asia,  live  in  Bandjarmasin.  The  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  in  1900  was  52,685  souls,  European, 
Bandjarese,  Chinese  and  Arabs.  These  classes  of 
the  population  have  their  own  rulers. 
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BANGANAPALLE,  a  native  state  in 
southern  India,  enclosed  within  the  Madras 
district  of  Karnül.  Area:  255  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901) 
32,264;  revenue,  Rs.  96,000.  The  chief,  whose 
title  is  Na ww  ab  and  who  is  a  Shlca  by  sect, 
traces  his  descent  from  a  grantee  of  the  Bldjft- 
pür  Sultan  towards  the  end  of  the  XVII‘f«  cent. 
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BANÏ  HASAN,  a  small  town  in  Egypt,  lying 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  between  Minia 
and  Mallawi  somewhat  south  of  N.  lat.;  it 
is  famous  for  its  Egyptian  antiquities,  the  so  called 
Spcos  Artemidos  (Arab.  {tab  l  zAntar)  and  the 
rock  tombs  of  the  Middle  kingdom.  The  present 
Bant  IJasan  aI-Shurûl>  was  founded  about  the  end 
of  the  xviii(h  century  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
now  abandoned  Banl  Hasan  al-Kadim  and  now 
has  about  1800  inhabitants.  For  administrative 
purposes  it  belongs  to  the  district  of  Aba  Kerkös 
in  the  province  of  Minia.  Not  far  to  the  north 
is  an  unimportant  place  of  the  same  name, 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  al-Ashraf,  which 
belongs  to  the  district  of  Minia. 
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_  (C.  II.  Becker.) 

BAN!  SUEP  (written  Banl  Suaif)  a  town  in 
Egypt,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  opposite  the 
Faiyûm;  it  has  only  attained  importance  in  recent 
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timet.  According  to  SakhSwt  (90*  =  U97) 
old  name  of  the  town  was  Binimsuwaih,  from 
which  the  form  Bant  Suaif  arose  through  a  po¬ 
pular  etymology.  This  name  *4y*+*i  may  be 
compared  with  tJty&A  in  Ihn  ßj^fln,  aPTuhfa 
ml-sanlya ,  172  and  the  false  reading 
given  by  Ibn  DukmäVi  Kitäb  al-intijär ,  v.  10, 
whereby  a  considerable  age  would  be  proved  for 
the  town.  In  still  more  ancient  times  Ahnfls  (Hcra- 
clcopoli»  Magna)  was  the  capital  of  this  district, 
which  lies  a  few  miles  west  of  Banl  SuCf.  Ban! 
Sucf  appears  to  have  first  attained  greater  im¬ 
portance  in  the  time  of  Muhammad  cAlf. 

On  the  institution  of  the  division  into  provinces 
(Mudirlyas)  Banl  Sucf  became  the  capital  of  the 
second  Upper  Egyptian  Province,  which  took  its 
name  from  it.  This  province  is  divided  into 
three  districts  ( merket )  and  has  over  315,000  in¬ 
habitants  in  161  villages  and  259  smaller  settle¬ 
ments.  The  Merkes  Banl  Sucf  has  over  140,000, 
the  town  itself  somewhat  over  15,000,  with  15 
suburbs  X 8,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  railway,  post 
and  telegraph  service  and  is  a  flourishing  place 
without  any  very  great  economic  importance.  A 
caravan  route  leads  from  it  to  the  Coptic  mo¬ 
nasteries  on  the  Kcd  Sea.  A  local  sanctuary  is 
the  makâm  of  the  Shnikha  HOrlya  in  the  most 
important  mosque  of  the  town,  the  ancient  ßjaroic 
al-Bahr,  built  of  stone.  A  variegated  marble  is 
quarried  near  the  town. 
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bAniyAs,  the  ancient  Pancas,  so  called  from 
Pant  ion,  a  grotto  sacred  to  Pan  above  the  main 
source  of  the  Jordan  at  the  foot  of  Herman;  its 
Inter  name  Caesarea  Philippi  was,  as  was  so  often 
the  case,  ousted  by  its  more  ancient  one.  The 
grotto  and  the  town  of  Pancas  (and  the  surround¬ 
ing  district  also  of  the  same  name)  are  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  although  it  is 
probable  that  a  predecessor  of  this  place  is  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  name  gisen  to  this  district  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Herod  the  firent  built  a  splendid 
temple  of  Augustus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
grotto,  and  his  son  Philip  increased  and  improved 
the  town  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Caesarea 
in  honour  of  Augustus.  In  the  iv«*1  ccfitury  it  was 
the  scat  of  a  bishop.  In  the  Arab  period  the 
town  of  Bäniyfis,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Kaisfs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ya  knbf,  was  the  capital  of  ßjawlfin. 
MuljaddasI  includes  the  town,  which  lay  in  the 
OhGr  territory  on  the  borders  between  Hiila  and 
the  mountains,  in  the  district  of  Damascus  and 
describes  it  as  a  town  well  supplied  with  pro¬ 
visions,  a  storehouse  for  Damascus;  in  his  time 
the  numl*cr  of  inhabitants  was  increasing  because 
the  population  of  the  frontier  districts  had  moved 
there  after  the  conquest  of  Tarsus  in  963.  In  the 
year  1126  it  was  one  of  the  centres  of  the  Is- 
when  the  Atabcg  Toghtvgin  of  Damascus 
handed  it  over  to  Bahram.  In  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  Bftniyftx  with  the  fortress  of  al-Subaiba 
somewhat  higher  up  on  a  spur  of  rock,  was  the 
centre  of  much  fighting,  ln  1 1 30  the  Ismäblls 
ceded  it  to  the  Pranks  who  granted  it  to  the 
knight  Kenier  Brus  as  a  fief,  tüpuns  al-Mulük, 


A  tab  eg  of  Damascus,  regained  it  soon  after  in 
1132  and  it  was  next  handed  over  to  Zangl;  but 
in  1x39  the  united  Franks  and  Damascenes  re¬ 
gained  it  and  again  gave  it  to  Brus.  It  then  be¬ 
came  the  scat  of  a  bishop  again.  After  an  un¬ 
successful,  attempt  in  1154  NUr  al-Dln  conquered 
the  town  in  XX57  without  however  being  able  to 
take  from  the  Franks  the  strongly  fortified  citadel 
ofÇubaiba;  he  had  to  give  it  up  again  soon  after¬ 
wards  on  the  approach  of  Balduin  III  with  an 
army.  In  1164  he  was  successful  in  gaining  not 
only  the  town  but  the  fortress  also  and  from 
then  onwards  all  attempts  by  the  Franks  (e.  g. 
in  1174)  to  regain  possession  of  the  town  came 
to  naught.  Saläh  al-Dln  presented  it  to  his  son 
al-Afdal.  At  a  later  period  it  was  taken  by  al- 
Mu'azzam  (1218 — 1227)  who  granted  it  to  his 
brother  al-cAzîz  cOthmän,  after  whose  death  it  fell 
to  his  son  al-Sacid.  The  fortifications  destroyed  by 
al-Mucazzam  were  restored  by  cOthman  and  al-SacId 
as  some  inscriptions  still  extant  prove.  The  Mon¬ 
gols  somewhat  later  laid  al-Subaiba  waste  but 
Baibars  had  the  fortress  rebuilt  on  his  conquest 
of  the  town  in  1260.  DimishkI  describes  Bftniyäs 
about  X300  as  an  old,  strongly  fortified  town  and 
mentions  as  does  Abu  ’1-FidJ,  the  adjacent  al- 
Subaiba;  in  the  xvt]>  century  nl-Z&hirl  calls  it  a 
handsome  town  and  speaks  of  the  rice  grown 
there  and  exported.  The  relatively  well  preserved 
remains  of  this  town  still  show  clearly  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Franks  and  the  additions  of  the 
Saracens. 

There  is  another  BäniySs  on  the  Syrian  coast, 
north  of  Tripolis;  it  is  the  ancient  Balanaea 
which  was  changed  by  the  Arabs  to  Buluny&s 
and  then  (c.  g.  in  Ibn  ;1-Athîr,  x.  334)  to  BSniySs. 
liiblio gr aphy\  Robinson,  Palästina ,  iii. 
626 — 630;  do.,  Neuere  biblische  Forschungen^ 
519—538;  Guérin,  Galilée ,  ii.  316  et  rep.\  Pale - 
s  tine  Exploration  F'und ,  Memoirs ,  i.  109  et  seq.\ 
Max  v.  Bcrchcm,  Le  château  de  liâniâs  et  ses 
inscriptions ,  in  the  Journ .  /H.,  Vol.  XII  (1888), 
440  et  seq.\  Ya'ÿühl,  Pibl.  geogr.  arab.  (cd.  de 
Gocjc),  vii.  326;  Mukaddasf,  1 //</.,  iii.  54,  1 54, 
x6o,  184,  X90  et  seq.\  DimishkI,  Cosmographie 
(cd.  Mehren),  200;  Abu  ’l-Fidä’,  Géographie 
(ed.  Reinaud  et  de  Slanc),  249;  R.  Hartmann, 
Die  geogr .  Nachrichten  in  N  hallt  al-Zü/iirls 
Zubda ,  55;  Ibn  al-Alldr,  Chronicon  (cd.  Tom- 
berg),  x.  44S,  461,  481  et  seq.\  xi.  36,  49, 
201,  269;  xii.  63;  MaVrîzI,  Histoire  des  Sultans 
Mamlouks  (trad,  par  Quatremère),  i.  1 4 1 .  — 
For  Bulunyîts:  Abu  T-FidiV,  a.  a .  0 .  255;  Di- 
mishl$I,  a.  a.  0.,  209;  Pibl ,  geogr.  ar .,  vii.  325; 
Yüküt,  Geogr .  Wortcrb.  (cd.  Wüstcnfcld),  i. 
388,  729.  (Fr.  Bum..) 

BANJALUKA  (BaSAlUka),  Circle  and  town  in 
Bosnia  [q.  v.]. 

BANKA  (Danca),  an  island  in  the  south 
of  the  Chinese  Sea,  lying  to  the  cast  of 
Sumatra,  a  mountainous  land,  206  gcogr.  square 
miles  in  area,  formed  of  the  oldest  rocks  such  as 
schists,  quarzites  and  massive  eruptions  of  granite, 
much  denuded  and  weathered  to  lutcritc,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  coral  reefs  and  small  islands.  The 
surf  on  the  cast  side  has  prevented  the  formation 
of  alluvial  plains;  on  the  quiet  west  side  these 
cover  great  areas  hemmed  in  by  a  coast  of  rhizo- 
phors.  In  these  deposits  heavy  tin  ore  is  found 
ns  stream  tin;  in  the  visible  stone-formation, 
little  is  found.  The  highlands  of  undulating  hills 
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ri««  to  a  height  of  2200  feet  in  the  north,  and 
like  the  alluvial  plains  are  almost  entirely  covered 
with  thick  bush  and  underwood  of  modern  growth 
though  the  primeval  forest  still  survives  in  a  few 
parts.  The  flora  and  fauna  agree  with  those  of 
Malacca  and  Sumatra;  large  mammals  like  the 
tiger,  elephant  and  urang  utang  are  not  found 
however.  Its  history  begins  with  the  discovery  of 
tin  and  it  is  to  this  metal  that  the  island  owes 
its  whole  importance.  After  the  beginning  of  the 
xviii*1»  century  the  Sultans  of  Palcmbang,  as 
owners  of  Banka,  began  to  work  the  tin-mines 
with  natives  and  Chinese;  they  are  now  worked 
by  the  Dutch  government. 

With  a  few  small  islands  Banka  forms  a  resi¬ 
dency  with  Muntok  as  capital.  The  administrative 
division  into  nine  districts  is  based  on  the  working 
of  the  mines.  I'ndcr  the  Dutch  resident,  settled 
in  Muntok,  the  administrators  arc  the  chiefs  of  a 
district;  under  these  there  stands  a  kapitan  (in 
Muntok  and  Blinju)  or  lieutenant  as  head  of  the 
Chinese  and  a  dément  g  as  head  of  the  Muhammadans. 

The  population  of  Banka  (in  1909:  115,189 
souls),  in  addition  to  the  Dutch  officials  (317 
souls)  and  military  consists  of  two  sharply  defined 
elements:  the  native  Malay  population  (70,853) 
and  the  foreigners:  Chinese  (43,723),  Arabs  (261) 
etc.  The  Malays  arc  Muhammadans  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  pagans,  who  live  in  the  interior, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Orang  SCkah,  a  fisher 
people  who  live  on  the  coasts  or  in  their  boats. 
Islam  is  continually  spreading  among  the  latter, 
Christian  missions  have  been  unable  to  make 
headway  on  Banka  either  among  the  Chinese  or 
the  natives. 

The  Malay  population  (Orang  Darat)  consists 
of  a  little  developed,  mild,  unenterprising  race  of 
men,  who  were  formerly  not  sedentary  but  were 
forced  by  the  Dutch  government,  in  the  middle 
of  the  xix‘h  century, .to  settle  in  villages  on  the 
roads  connecting  the  chief  towns  of  the  districts. 
Here  they  derive  a  miserable  livelihood  from  agri¬ 
culture  on  dry  fields  (la  <  tang)  ;  in  recent  years  the 
government  has  again  been  trying  to  teach  them 
cattle-rearing  and  the  cultivation  of  irrigated  fields 
(suivait).  Kaeh  village  has  a  Muhammadan  house 
of  prayer  and  a  priest;  they  observe  Muhammadan 
customs  at  marriages  and  deaths;  in  consequence 
of  their  poverty  the  annual  number  of  I.bldjdjis  is 
however  very  small  (6 — 50).  It  has  been  specially 
noted  of  the  Bankancsc,  in  bow  high  a  degree 
they  arc  still  guided  by  animistic  beliefs  in  their 
daily  life.  In  accordance  with  their  primitive  Indo¬ 
nesian  development  their  village  constitution  is 
patriarchal;  trade  among  them  is  quite  unimpoitant; 
their  industries  arc  only  exercised  for  their  own 
needs  and  their  matting  alone  is  worthy  of  mention. 
They  spend  much  time  in  fishing  and  hunting 
wild  swine  and  deer. 

The  Arabs,  being  merchants  and  seafarers,  arc 
chiefly  settled  in  Muntok,  which  is  the  centre  of 
foreign  trade  though  they  are  also  to  lie  found 
in  Blinju  and  the  chief  towns  of  other  districts 
The  Chinese  population  consists  in  the  first 
place  of  Ilakka-  and  other  Chinese  who  arc  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mines  as  labourers,  traders  or 
contractors,  and  ultimately  return  home  again. 
They  work  the  mines  allotted  to  them  by  the 
Dutch  engineers  in  %ngsPs,  who  have  to  deliver 
the  tin  up  to  the  Dutch  government  at  a  fixed 
price.  Secondly  there  is  a  large  number  of  Chinese 


of  mixed  blood,  born  of  native  women,  who  are 
settled  in  Banka  and  live  by  trading,  industry, 
fishing,  pig-breeding  and  a  little  agriculture.  Their 
children  are  educated  in  45  Chinese  schools.  As 
the  natives  at  most  only  supply  their  own  require¬ 
ments  in  the  necessities  of  life,  rice,  fish,  cattle, 
and  wearing  materials  also  must  be  imported;  the 
total  imports  amount  to  £  146,000  and  the  exports 
to  £  26,000  of  which  £  23,500  is  pepper. 

Bibliograph  y  :  F.  F.pp,  Schillerungen  aus 
Osh  Indiens  Archipel  (Heidelberg,  1841);  J.  H. 
Croockcwit,  Banka,  Malakka,'  Billiton  (*s  Gra- 
venhnge,  1852);  P.  van  Dicst,  Banka  (Amstcr- 
dam,  1865);  Mohnieke,  Bangka  und  Bale  nt  lang 
(Munster,  1S74);  Th.  Posewitz,  Die  Zinninseln 
im  Indischen  Occam  (Budapest,  1SS5);  Th.  Pose¬ 
witz,  Die  geologischen  Verhältnisse  von  Bangka: 
Das  Ausland ,  1SS7;  II.  Zondervan,  Banka  en 
tijne  beivoncrs  (Amsterdam,  1S05,  with  Biblio¬ 
graphies);  also  in  44  Indite  he  G  ids" ,  1S94  und 
1895.  Sec  Zondervan  for  numerous  memoirs  on 
the  mining  industry.  T.  \Y.  Arnold,  The  Prea¬ 
ching  of  Islam ,  Chap.  xii.  (London,  1S96). 

(A.  W.  NlKfWFMins.) 

BÄNK1PÜR,  the  western  suburb  of  the 
city  of  Patna,  situated  in  25°  37'  N\  and  85* 
8'  K.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Public  Library  of  this  town  contains  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  Arabic  and  Persian  MSS.  in 
India,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  6000:  it  owes 
its  origin  to  Mawlawl  Muhammad  Bakh*b  Khän 
(died  1876),  who  was  a  diligent  collector  of  rare 
manuscripts. 

Bibliography:  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic 
and  Persian  Manuscripts  in  the  Oriental  Public 
Library  at  Bankipore  (Calcutta,  t  , .  '  ). 

BANNU,  a  town  and  district  of  India, 
in  the  N.  \V.  Frontier  Province.  Area  of 
district  1,670  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  226,776,  of 
whom  nearly  90 %  are  Muhammadans.  It  consists 
of  a  basin,  watered  by  the  Kurr.nn  and  Tochi 
rivers,  and  entirely  shut  in  by  mountains.  More 
than  half  of  the  inhabitants  are  PathAos,  speak¬ 
ing  Pashtu,  the  chief  tribes  being  Marwats, 
BannflcLs,  and  Wazlrs.  The  crops  are  w  heat,  gram, 
maize,  and  millet,  grown  by  irrigation  from  petty 
canals.  Except  for  frontier  raids,  the  district  has 
never,  been  disturbed  since  British  occupation.  The 
town  of  Bannu,  formerly  called  LdwardcsAbAd , 
was  founded  by  Sir  Herbert  Fdwardcs  in  1S4S: 
pop.  (1901),  including  cantonment,  14,29t.  It  is 
the  centre  of  an  important  medical  mission  for 
the  frontier  tribes. 

B  i b  li  og  r  a  p  h  1*  :  S.  S.  Thorburn,  Bannu , 
or  our  Afghan  Frontier  (1876);  Bannu  Gaz¬ 
etteer  (Peshawar,  1907);  '1*.  L.  Pennell,  Among  • 
the  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Afghan  Frontier. 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BANTAM  or  BANTEN  is  the  name  of  the 
western  residency  o  f  I  a  v  a  ;  it  w  as  also  the 
name  of  an  earlier  Muhammadan  kingdom  in  this 
district,  the  capital  of  which.  Bantam,  still  exists 
on  the  north  coast.  Serang  is  now  the  cnpli.u 
of  the  resiliency  which  covers  an  area  of  143 
geogr.  square  miles  and  is  divided  into  five  as¬ 
sistant  residencies,  Scr.urg,  Anjer,  Pandeglang, 
Tjaringin  and  l.ocbak  nml  in  1905  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  895,300  souls  including  537  European*, 
3155  Chinese,  82  Arabs,  75  other  foreigner* 
from  outside  Java,  and  891,541  Sumlancsc  and 
Javanese.  The  northern  half  is  mainly  flat  country. 
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the  southern  covered  by  the  chalk  hills  of  G. 
Kendeng.  In  the  centre  rise  the  volcanoes  Karang 
and  Pulosari,  on  the  eastern  border  the  Halimun. 
The  coasts  are  flat  except  the  northwest  and  the 
west  and  the  east  of  the  south  coast.  In  the  north 
the  deep  Bay  of  Bantam,  running  far  inland,  used 
to  form  a  good  harbour.  Little  was  known  of 
Bantam  before  the  beginning  of  the  XVI*h  cen¬ 
tury.  It  then  belonged  to  the  Hindu  kingdom  of 
Padjadjaran  of  West  Java  of  which  the  most  im¬ 
portant  harbour  wasSundaKalapa  and  afterwards  Ja- 
katra  and  Batavia.  The  Hindu  figures  of  Brahma, 
Siva  and  Cancsa  found  in  Central  Bantam  on  the 
volcanoes  of  Karnng  and  Pulasari  afford  ample 
evidence  of  the  widespread  influence  of  Hinduism. 
Soon  after  l$22  Bantam  was  conquered  by  the 
Muhammadans  of  Demak  in  Central  Java  and  Sunda 
Kalapa  fell  soon  after.  Bantam  then  became  the 
great  commercial  port  of  West  Java  whither  Chi¬ 
nese  and  other  merchants  of  the  Indies,  since 
Malacca  had  become  a  Portuguese  possession  in 
1511,  brought  the  wares  of  the  archipelago.  Ban¬ 
tam  was  also  the  first  harbour  in  the  archipelago 
to  be  visited  by  the  Dutch  in  1596. 

Mulana  Ifasan-Uddin,  a  son  of  the  Susuhunan 
Gunung  Djali  of  Chcribon,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  Muhammadan  prince;  he  conquered 
South  Sumatra,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  middle 
of  the  xvi‘h  century  by  Pangcran  Ynsuf,  whose 
son  P.  Muhammad  built  the  great  Missigit  of 
Bantam.  On  the  decline  of  the  Muhammadan 
kingdom  of  Demak,  Bantam  became  independent 
early  in  the  Wild*  century  and  its  princes  took 
the  title  of  SultSn.  In  West  Java  their  power  was 
gradually  exte*'',*d  to  the  south  and  cast  and  in 
the  process  they  came  in  contact  with  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Mataratn  in  Central  Java  which  had  sub¬ 
dued  Demak.  The  consequences  were  the  spread 
of  Islam  in  West  Java  and  the  settlement  of 
Javanese  from  North  Bantam  under  the  Sunda- 
nese  there.  West  Borneo  also  was  for  a  time 
subject  to  Bantam. 

In  1619  the  Dutch  Governor  General  J.  P.  Koen 
conquered  Jakatra,  and  Batavia  was  founded  there 
as  a  commercial  emporium  and  centre  of  the 
colonial  possessions  of  the  Dutch  Hast  India  Com¬ 
pany.  This  caused  the  warfnrc  among  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  states  which  was  practically  continuous 
except  for  brief  intervals  after  treaties  of  peace. 
The  boundaries  of  the  present  districts  were 
defined  in  1659;  Sultan  Abu  M-Fatty  'had  to  con¬ 
clude  a,  for  him  very  disadvantageous,  treaty  in 
1684  and  the  power  of  the  Bantam  kingdom  gra¬ 
dually  declined  from  that  day  forward  till  it  ulti¬ 
mately  Ijccamc  a  dependency  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  main  provisions  were  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  pepper  had  to  be  delivered  to  the  Dutch 
trading  Company  at  a  definite  price  and  all  claim 
had  to  be  abandoned  to  certain  districts.  The 
suzerainty  of  the  Company  had  to  be  recognised 
in  1752,  and  in  1813,  when  the  Knglisli  ruled  in 
J*va,  they  alxdislicd  the  Sultanate  altogether. 
But  it  was  not  until  soon  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Sultan's  family  in  1832  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  regular  government  whereby  some  restric¬ 
tions  could  be  placed  on  the  exploitation  of  the 
people  by  the  nobles  and  priesthood  that  peace 
was  finally  restored  among  this  relatively  fana¬ 
tical  people  (especially  the  Javanese  section). 

In  consequence  of  these  events  the  Sundancse 
form  the  population  of  Bantam;  in  the  north 


however  they  are  largely  mixed  with  Javanese, 
whose  language  is  predominant  there  and  there 
are  also  settlements  of  Lampongers  from  South 
Sumatra.  At  the  present  day  the  only  adherents 
to  Hinduism  are  the  Bdduwi,  a  small  tribe  in 
the  desert  highlands  of  Lebak;  the  remaining  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  residency  are  all  zealous  Muham¬ 
madans,  whose  customs,  especially  family  law, 
have  been  more  strongly  influenced  by  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  Istäm  than  has  been  the  case  in 
Central  Java  for  example.  They  engage  only  in 
agriculture  (growing  rice).  Commerce  and  indu¬ 
stry  are  very  little  developed  and  the  trade  with 
native  ships  from  Anjer  and  Bantam  to  South 
Sumatra  is  of  very  little  importance.  Copra  and 
Arachis  hypogea  are  exported.  As  the  land  does 
not  provide  sufficient  sustenance  for  its  thick 
population,  many  men  find  temporary  employment 
in  Batavia  and  other  places. 

The  town  of  Bantam  is  now  only  a  small 
trading-place  with  a  native  population  without 
foreigners.  Most  of  the  larger  buildings  of  earlier 
times  have  fallen  to  pieces  or  quite  disappeared. 
The  famous  mosque  alone,  with  detached  minaret 
is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  (there  is  also 
a  mosque  in  Kanari  and  in  Kasunjatan).  A  holy 
well  which  is  said  to  be  connected  with  the 
Zainzam  well  in  Mecca,  is  beside  it.  The  steady 
decline  in  the  depth  of  the  Bay  of  Bantam  causes 
great  inconvenience  to  navigation.  The  tow-n  of  Ka- 
rangantu  which  has  arisen  in  the  northeast  has 
therefore  attracted  most  of  the  traffic  to  itself. 
A  railway  connects  it  with  Scrang  and  Anjer  in 
the  west  and  Batavia  in  the  east. 

Bibliography.  C.  Frick,  Ost-  I nd i anise  he 
Reisen  und  Krieges- Dienste  (Ulm,  1692);  A.  Bo- 
gaert,  Historische  reizen  door  d'oosterschc  deelen 
van  Asia  (Amsterdam,  1 7 1 1)  ;  J.  S.  Staverinus, 
Voyage  par  le  Cap  de  Bonne  Espérance  h  Ba¬ 
tavia ,  a  Ban tarn^  a  Bengale  (Paris,  1798);  H. 
Middleton,  The  voyage  of  //.  Af,  to  Bantam 
and  the  Afoluca  Islands  (London,  1855);  W.  A. 
van  Rees,  lVachiay  Taykong  en  Amir  (Rotter¬ 
dam,  1859);  S.  C.  H.  Ncderburgh,  Tjilegon, 
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I  and  96;  xlv,  257  and  370;  Verhandclingen 
Bat .  Genootsch .,  x vit  ;  I).  Koordcrs  ( Bijdr .  /. 
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BANU  VAÇFAR.  [Sec  asfar]. 

BANÜ  ISRÄTL,  the  children  of  Israel,  title 
of  Sura  xvii. 

BÄONI,  the  only  Muhammadan  State  in 
Bund  elk  hand,  Central  India,  lying  between 
*5°  54;  26°  10'  N.  and  790  45' and  8o°  2' K., 

with  an  area  of  about  122  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  19,780,  of  whom  only 
2,415  were  Muhammadans.  The  chief  is  descended 
from  cImfld  al-mulk  Gh.V/1  nl-dln,  the  grandson 
of  Äsaf  Djiih  Nizam  al-Mulk  (viceroy  of  the  Dakhin, 
1720 — 1748).  He  obtained  a  grant  of  52  (Hindi 
bTtwan ,  hence  the  name  of  the  State)  villages 
from  the  MarSthS  Pcsbwft  in  1784.  During  the 
Mutiny  of  1857,  Nawwäb  Muhammad  Husain  Khfin 
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tnd  his  son  were  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives 
of  several  Europeans  at  great  risk  to  themselves. 

Bibliography :  C.  U.  Aitchison,  Treaties , 
Engagements  and  Sanads  relating  to  India  (Cal¬ 
cutta,  1909),  V,  41  sqq.;  Imperial  Gazetteer 
of  India ,  s.  v. 

ai.-BARA5  b.  cAzib,  a  Muslim  general.  With 
his  contemporary  cAbd  Allah  b.  cOmar  b.  al- 
Kbattäb  and  several  others  he  was  turned  back 
by  Muhammad  on  the  departure  for  Badr  because 
he  was  too  young;  he  took  part  however  in 
many  other  battles  under  the  Prophet.  When  the 
latter  sent  Khälid  b.  al-Wabd  into  Yaman  to 
demand  the  adoption  of  Islam  by  an  Arab  tribe, 
al-Barä5  also  took  part  in  the  expedition.  During 
the  reign  of  ‘Omar  he  was  sent  by  the  governor 
of  Küfa,  al-Mughlra  b.  Shu'ba  with  Han/ala  b. 
Zaid  against  Kazwln.  The  district  of  Abhar  was 
first  conquered.  The  people  of  Kazwln  called  in 
the  help  of  the  Dailamls  but  had  to  give  in  soon 
after  and  the  Dailamls  were  forced  to  pay  tribute. 
Al-Barä5  then  advanced  against  Gilân,  al-Bahr  and 
al-Tailasän  and  conquered  Znndjan.  He  also  fought 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Camel,  at  Si  (Tin  and  al- 
Nahrawän  under  cAli.  Al-Barä',  after  living  some 
time  in  Kfifa,  went  to  Medina  and  died  there  or 
in  KQfa  in  the  time  of  Muscab  b.  al-Zubair. 

Bibliography',  Ibn  Sacd,  iv.  Part  2,  80 
el  set/.  ;  vi.  10;  Tabari,  i.  1358,  1731  et  scq.\ 
Ibn  al-ALhir,  Chronicon  (ed.  Tornberg),  ii.  106* 
117;  iii.  17;  iv.  278;  do.,  Usd  al-Qhaba ,  i.  1 7 1 
et  seq.\  Balädhorl  (ed.  dc  Goejc)  317  et  seq.\ 
Caetani,  Annali  del !  I  slants  see  Index. 

(K.  V.  ZtTTKKSTf  EN.) 

ai.-BARÄ5  b.  MacrUr,  a  companion  of 
Mu  ha  mm  ad.  Among  the  seventy  five  prosely¬ 
tes  who  appeared  at  the  cAkaba  in  the  summer 
of  622  at  the  pilgrims’  festival  to  enter  into  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Prophet,  the  aged  Shaikh  al-Bara5 
b.  Mabür  of  Khazradj  was  one  of  the  most 
important  and  when  Muhammad  declared  he 
wished  to  make  a  compact  with  them  that  they 
should  protect  him  as  they  would  their  wives 
and  children,  al-Barä5  seized  his  hand,  pro¬ 
mised  him  protection  in  the  name  of  all  present 
and  scaled  the  compact.  In  the  same  assembly, 
the  so  called  second  cA!$nba,  twelve  men  were 
chosen  as  preliminary  representatives  (nak )ll>)  of 
the  new  community  in  Yatflrib,  and  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  al-Barä'  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Baud 
Salima.  lie  is  also  famous  in  the  history  of  Islam, 
for  having  changed  the  direction  of  praying  even 
before  Muhammad  and  turning  towards  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  Mecca.  When  Muhammad  reproved  him, 
saying  that  Jerusalem  was  the  true  Kibla,  he 
obeyed  him,  but  on  his  deathbed  ordained  that 
his  corpse  should  be  turned  towards  Mecca,  lie 
died  in  Medina  in  Safar,  a  month  before  Muham¬ 
mad’s  arrival  there,  after  bequeathing  to  the  Pro¬ 
phet  one  third  of  his  estate. 

Bibliography'.  Ibn  Sacd,  iii.  Part  2,  146 
et  seq.\  Ilm  llishäin  (ed.  Wtlstenfcld),  i.  294 
et  seq. ;  Tabari,  i.  1217  et  seq.;  Ibn  al-Athlr, 
Chronicon  (ed.  Tornberg),  ii.  76 — 78;  do.,  Usd 
al-Ghaba ,  i.  173  et  seq.;  Miillcr,  Per  Islam  im 
Morgen -  und  Abendland ,  i.  89:  Caetani,  Annali 
dell  Islam,  sec  Index.  (K.  V.  Zkttkrstkkn.) 
BÄRÄ  WAFÄT  is  the  Indian  name  of  the 
I2lh  day  of  the  RabI*  al-Awwal.  It  is  a 
compound  word  of  “twelve”,  and  IVaJat , 

•death”.  It  is  observed  as  a  holy  day  in  comme¬ 


moration  of  the  death  of  the  prophet  Muhammad. 
His  life  and  teachings  ore  on  that  day  generally 
recited  in  private  houses  and  mosques  throughout 
India,  and  is  a  great  day  of  rejoicing  for  the  Mus¬ 
lims  of  the  whole  world,  who  consider  it  at  the 
same  time  as  the  day  of  his  birth.  For  more  de¬ 
tails  see  Art.  Mawlip. 

B ibliograp  hy:  I lerklots ,  Qanoon-e-Islam 
(ed.  1832),  233  et  seq.  ;  Garcin  de  Tassy,  Z.V/- 
lamisme  (3^  ed.)  336  et  seq.;  Sell,  The  faith  of 
Islam  (2J  cd.)  3 13  et  seq . 

(M.  IIidayet  Hosain.) 

BARÄ5A  (a.)  means  “discharge”,  “liberation”, 
•enfranchisement”.  In  Syrian  Arabic  it  means 
“privilege,  passport”  or  “diploma”;  thus  the  bishops 
approved  by  the  Ottoman  Government  receive  a 
berät  of  investiture,  that  is  permission  to  exercise 
their  office. 

The  word  appears  in  an  important  passage  of 
the  Korän,  at  the  beginning  of  Süra  ix.  where 
the  Prophet  commands  his  followers  to  make 
pilgrimages  and  proclaims  that  a  truce  should  be 
observed  during  the  holy  months.  This  passage 
is  not  expressed  with  absolute  clearness  and  its 
interpretation  gives  some  trouble.  On  a  first  read¬ 
ing  the  most  simple  explanation  appears  to  be 
that  Muhammadans  should  give  one  another  safe- 
conduct  during  the  sacred  months  devoted  to  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  This  is  not  however  the 
meaning  admitted  by  the  most  authoritative  com¬ 
mentators:  Zamakhsharl  explains  that  a  truce  had 
been  made  with  the  pagans  of  Mecca  ami  other 
Arabs  and  that  they  broke  it  with  the  exception 
of  the  Band  Danira  and  the  BanQ  Kinana;  the 
Prophet  then  announced  to  the  believers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  revelation  from  God:  “You  arc  free  from 
any  obligation  to  the  heathen  who  have  broken 
their  pledge”.  Mascudl  (Litre  de  raver  tissement , 
p.  360)  thus  paraphrases  this  important  passage; 
Abu  Bakr  al-Siddik  was  entrusted  in  Dliu  ’l-Hidjdj* 
with  the  command  of  the  pilgrimage  and  Sura 
batata  was  revealed  to  the  Prophet  at  the  same 
time.  He  had  the  first  seven  verses  announced  by 
cAlI  b.  Abu  'jalib,  ordering  him  to  proclaim  them 
before  the  Moslems  when  they  would  be  assem¬ 
bled  at  Minä:  “Let  them  know”,  he  said,  “that 
no  unbeliever  shall  enter  into  Paradise,  that  after 
this  year  no  idolator  shall  make  the  pilgrimage, 
that  no  one  shall  again  rim  naked  round  the 
Kafba,  and  that  w!n»oever  has  a  cbmpact  with 
the  Prophet  shall  take  note  of  the  period  named 
in  it;  allow  four  months  from  the  day  of  assem¬ 
bling  for  each  one  to  return  to  security,  after 
which  there  shall  be  no  obligation  binding  with 
the  idolators  nor  any  compact  made  with  them.’* 
These  events  are  referred  by  tradition  to  the 
ninth  year  of  the  Hidjra. 

B  i  bit  og  r  a p  h  y  :  Nuldekc-Schwally,  Geschieh - 
te  des  Qorâns ,  2nil  ed.  p.  222. 

(B.  Carra  de  Vaux.) 

BARABA,  a  stoppe  in  Western  Siberia, 
between  52"  and  57°  N.  lat.,  is  bounded  on  the 
west  and  east  by  the  ranges  of  hills  on  the  bank« 
of  the  Irtish  and  Ob  (Obi).  The  largest  of  the 
numerous  salt  lakes  of  this  steppe  is  the  Cani. 
The  ground  is  as  a  rule  marshy,  so  that  traffic 
is  rendered  very  difficult  in  the  wet  season,  but 
not  generally  unfertile;  the  Russian  villages  on 
the  border  districts  of  the  steppe  arc  dcscril»cd 
ns  being  particularly  prosperous.  The  native  Tatar 
(Turkish)  population  is  called  Barabintsi  by  the 
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Russians;  in  the  xviB*»  century  they  were  driven 
into  the  unfertile  parts  of  the  steppe;  since  then 
their  numbers  have  been  decreasing.  According  to 
statistics  collected  by  RadlofT  in  1865,  there  were 
then  only  4635  “Baraba-Tatars**;  for  the  most 
part  Islam  was  not  adopted  by  them  till  the 
xix’h  century.  RadlofT  saw  some  old  men  who 
remembered  that  their  fathers,  like  the  Altaians 
offered  heathen  sacrifices  and  did  not  dress  like 
the  Muhammadans.  Specimens  of  the  popular 
literature  of  the  Baraba-Tatars  have  been  collected 
by  RadlofT.  Hunting  and  fishing  as  well  as  agri¬ 
culture  are  practised  by  both  Russians  and  Tatars. 
The  yield  from  the  fisheries  and  from  the  fur 
trade  has  considerably  increased  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  the  latter  in  particular.  In  the  time  of  Mid¬ 
dendorf  the  ermine  and  the  wolf  were  the  only 
fur-yielding  animals  to  be  found  here. 

The  Turkish  population  emigrated  into  these 
lands  probably  in  the  Mongol  period  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  foundation  of  the  “Siberian  King¬ 
dom**.  From  the  conquest  of  this  kingdom  to  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  this  steppe  formed  the 
boundary  between  Russia  and  the  Calmucks.  The 
frontier  territory  between  the  towns  of  Tara  (on 
the  Irtish)  and  Tomsk  (cast  of  Ob)  was  then 
known  as  the  “District  of  Raraha**  ( Barabinskaya 
volost') ;  the  native  population  spoke  Calmuck  in 
addition  to  their  native  TurkI  and  paid  tribute 
to  the  Russians  and  Calmucks  and  later  to  the 
Russians  only.  In  the  xviii11»  century  a  considerable 
number  of  exiles  from  Kuropean  Russia  were  settled 
in  Raraha. 

Bibliography:  A.  v.  Middendorf,  Dit  Ra» 
raba ,  with  map  {Mémoires  de  l' Acad.  Imp.  des 
Sciences  de  St .  Pitersbourg ,  vii.  Scries,  Vol  xiv. 
(1870),  n°.  9);  \V.  RadlofT,  Aus  Sibirien^  2"‘l  cd., 
Leipzig,  1893,  i.  241  ft  seq.\  do.,  Proben  der 
Volkslitteratur  der  türkischen  Stämme  Süd-Sibi¬ 
riens ,  iv.  1  et  seq.,  also  preface,  p.  xii.;  Zapiski 
Imp .  Pussk.  Geogr .  Obst,  po  otJ,  etnografii , 
Vol.  x.  Part  I,  p.  44  (account  of  the  journey 
of  the  Russian  envoy  N.  S.  Nikolai  Spafari  in 
the  year  1675).  (W.  Baktiîoi.d.) 

BARABRA  (BarXmra)  is  the  plural  of  Barbar! 
and  in  Kgypt  denotes  the  Nubians  or  as  they 
arc  now  usually  called,  Berbers.  Their  home  is 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Assuan  to  Dongola.  The  visitor  to  any 
portion  of  this  district  is  struck  by  the  small 
number  of  men  met  with  ;  one  secs  only  women, 
children  and  old  men.  The  fertile  area  is  not 
large  but  the  population  is  numerous,  so  the  men 
go  to  Egypt  where  they  find  employment  as 
domestic  servants,  cooks,  coachmen,  doorkeepers, 
running  footmen,  and  in  suchlike  posts.  After  a 
few  years  they  return  home  with  their  savings. 
The  Berbers  arc  a  genial  race  of  men,  versatile 
and  reliable  and  soon  master  Arabic  or  a  Euro¬ 
pean  language  also.  In  speaking  Arabic  however 
they  cannot  conceal  their  origin  and  this  explains 
their  name  Barabra  i.  e.  Barbarians,  particularly 
in  their  pronunciation  of  Arabic.  Their  mother 
tongue  is  Nubian,  the  connection  of  which  with 
the  languages  of  the  Südän  has  now  been 
proved.  It  is  at  present  the  object  of  scientific 
investigation.  In  Cairo  and  Alexandria  the  Berbers 
unite  into  guildlike  organisations  according  to  their 
callings  and  arc  in  general  very  clannish.  Their 
religion  is  Islam;  as  to  Ma<jhhab  they  arc  Mälikls. 
Their  clannishness  is  also  shown  in  the  fact  that 


I  they,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  a  certain 
brotherhood,  the  Jarlka  al-Kbatmlya,  a  branch 
of  the  Egyptian  Ahmadlya.  Their  present  head  is 
the  Shaikh  Mlrghanl,  after  whom  the  order  in 
Cairo  is  also  called  Mlrghanlya.  As  their  fondness 
for  company  is  strong,  they  live  together  as 
a  rule;  whence  the  Egyptian  proverb,  said  of  a 
heavy  rainfall:  ma({aret  barabra  “it  rains  Barabra**. 
On  their  land  and  copious  history  see  the  article 
NUBIA. 

Bibliography :  A.  von  Kremer,  Ägypten , 
too  et  seq.\  Schweinfurth  in  Baedeker,  Egypt , 
6<h  edition,  p.  xlii.;  Socrate  Spiro,  An  Arabic - 
English  Vocabulary ,  sub  voce;  see  also  the 
article  bakt.  (C.  H.  Becker.) 

BARADA,  a  famous  river  of  Damascus, 
often  mentioned  in  modern  poetry;  the  older 
poets,  even  those  of  the  Umaiyad  period,  mention 
it  more  rarely.  Its  real  source,  as  the  Arab  geo¬ 
graphers  well  knew,  is  in  Antilebanon,  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  watershed,  west  of  Zabadänl; 
it  traverses  with  many  windings  the  fertile  plain 
to  the  east  of  this  district,  forms  the  waterfall  of 
Takklya  and  plunges  into  the  deep  ravine  of 
Sük  Wftdl  Baradä,  the  ancient  Abila.  The  waters 
of  the  abundant  spring  cAin  Fldja  double  its 
volume  and  support  luxurious  orchards  on  its 
banks.  Then  on  entering  the  plain  of  Damascus 
it  breaks  through  an  exit  for  itself  which  has  been 
artificially  enlarged.  There  it  is  divided  into  five 
arms  or  main  channels  —  they  are  called  nahr  —  : 
on  the  right,  uppermost,  Yazld  (probably  widened 
by  the  Caliph  Yazld  I),  Thawrä,  on  the  left  Bä- 
niyäs  or  Banks  (a  form  attested  by  poetry)  and 
Kanawät,  the  middle  arm  preserving  the  name 
Baradä.  Arculf  (about  670)  only  mentions  “magna 
IV  flumina*’,  the  Nahr  Yazid  having  been  made 
after  his  visit. 

After  this  division  into  five  branches  the  Ba¬ 
radä,  like  a  miniature  delta  flows  in  and  around 
Damascus,  spreading  fertility  and  freshness  every¬ 
where.  The  rich  oasis  of  GhQta  owes  its  existence 
to  it;  in  Damascus  it  fills  the  tanks  which  arc 
found  In  every  house.  Below  the  town  it  collects 
its  forces  again  and  about  1 4  miles  below  Da¬ 
mascus  is  lost  in  the  lake  of  cAtaiba,  on  the  verge 
of  the  Syrian  desert.  A  double  confusion  with  the 
ASvadj  and  with  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
YarmOk  has  probably  led  the  usually  so  careful 
MufcaddasI  to  say  that  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
Baradä  flows  into  the  Jordan,  a  mistake  easily 
arising  from  the  fact  that  Bäniyäs  is  the  name 
both  of  the  source  of  the  Jordan  and  of  one  of 
the  canals  of  the  Baradä.  A  village  named  Baradä 
is  mentioned  by  Yakut  to  the  cast  of*  Aleppo; 
it  is  probably  the  Barad  in  the  I)jabal  Simcän. 

Bibliography :  Hassän  ihn  Xhäbit,  Diwan 
(ed.  Ilirschfcld),  xiii,  io;  YäkOt,  i.  556 — 558; 
Makdisl  (cd.  dc  Gocjc),  1 84;  Istakhri  (ed.  de 
Goeje),  1 14;  Dimashkl  (cd.  Mehren),  1 93;  A.  von 
Kremer,  Topogr,  von  Damaskus ,  ii.  28,  34; 
Mélanges  de  la  Faculté  orientale  (Beyrouth),  ii. 
380;  Bakrl,  Geogr .  Worterb .,  147;  299;  P.  Gcyer, 
Itinera  Ilicrosoiymi tana,  276. 

(H.  I.AMMENS.) 

BARADÄN,  a  town  in  the  CI r Ä le.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Arab  geographers  it  was  situated 
4  parasangs  (=?  about  16  miles)  north  of  Haghdäd 
on  the  main  road  to  Fämarrä  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  a  little  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Nahr  al-Khälis  and  the 
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latter.  The  Khälis  canal,  a  branch  of  the  Nahrawln 
(or  DiyOla)  flowed  immediately  past  Baraddn.  The 
Caliph  al-MaosOr  held  his  court  here  for  a  brief 
period,  before  he  definitely  resolved  on  building 
a  new  capital  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Baghdad 
(Cf.  Ya'kGbl,  Bibl.  geogr.  arab ed.  de  Gocje,  vii. 
256).  There  was  a  bridge  in  Baghdad,  a  street 
and  a  gate  (after  this  a  cemetery  also)  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  town  called  after  Baradan 
which  was  two  post  stations  distant  ;  cf.  le  Strange, 
Baghdad  during  the  Abbasid  Caliphate ,  (1900), 
p.  360  (Index).  When  the  author  of  the  Maraud 
made  his  extract  from  Yakut  (about  700=  1300) 
Baradân  was  quite  desolate  and  unknown.  It  is 
doubtless  to  be  sought  for  in  the  proem  mound 
of  ruins  at  Bcdrdn,  the  position  of  which  agrees 
admirably  with  the  statements  of  Arab  authors. 
According  to  R.  Kiepcrt's  map  in  v.  Oppenheim  s 
Vom  Mittelmeer  zum  Ber  sise  h.  Golf  Üedrân  is 
situated  under  33e  30'  X.  lat;  it  is  also  given  by 
l’eterinann  and  the  name  is  corrupted  from  Berdan 
(Baradän)  —  as  Ccrnik  actually  corrects  it  — . 

The  Arabs  tell  us  that  the  name  Baradan  is 
arabicised  from  the  Persian  Barda h-dan  =  “The 
place  of  the  prisoners”;  cf.  e.  g.  also  Djawahki’s 
aBM  u'arrab  (Zeit  sehr,  d.  Deut  seh.  Merge  ni,  G  es. 
xxxiii.  219);  this  appellation  has  suggested  that 
there  was  a  Jewish  colony  settled  here  presumably 
by  Nebuchadnczar.  A  town  in  the  basin  of  the 
central  Diyäla  near  Kyzrobât  (so  Ilerzfeld,  not 
Kyzylrobät)  with  a  considerable  area  of  ruins 
(Barädan-Tepe)  is  likewise  called  Baredän  (Bara* 
dan);  see  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  ix.  491  el  seq.\  Cer-  1 
nik  in  Veter  mann' s  Geogr .  Mit  teil. ,  Erg.-IIeft  44, 
p.  38. 

Bibliograph  y  :  Bibi,  geogr.  arab.  (cd.  de 
Goeje),  passim;  Yakut,  Mifdjam  (cd.  Wustcn- 
feld),  i.  551  et  scq.\  Maräjid ',  Lex.  geogr.  (cd. 
Juynboll),  i.  16S;  M.  Streck,  Babylonien  nach 
den  arab.  Geographehs  ii.  230  et  seq.\  le  Strange, 
The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (1905), 
p.  50;  Weil,  Gesch.  der  Chalifen ,  ii.  569;  II. 
Petermann,  Bei  sen  im  Oiient  (1861),  ii.  31 1; 
Cernik,  op.  cit.  N°.  44,  p.  34,  36'. 

(M.  Streck.) 

BARÄH1MA,  Brahmans.  The  Arab  author 
who  was  best  acquainted  with,  indeed  one  might 
almost  say  the  only  one  who  was  acquainted  with 
Brahmanical  India,  was  al-Birüni.  1 1  is  great  work 
on  India  ( India ,  ed.  and  transi.  Sachau  i888;  new 
edition  of  transi.  1 9 10)  testifies  to  his  study  of 
this  country,  a  study  for  which  he  was  qualified 
by  exceptional  gifts  in  the  diverse  realms  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  literature  and  science.  He  speaks  as  an 
authority  on  the  Indian  castes,  or  “colours”,  on 
the  Brahmans  and  their  manner  of  living,  their 
books,  their  religion  and  their  science.  Al-BirQnl 
had  studied  Sanskrit  and  translated  several  works 
from  Sanskrit  into  Arabic.  He  knows  what  the 
Vedas  and  Buninas  arc;  he  even  understands 
Sanskrit  prosody,  lie  is  familiar  with  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  Brahmanism  as  well  as  with  some  of 
its  myths.  He  has  interesting  notices  of  the  egg 
of  Brahma,  the  life  of  Brahma,  the  periods  in  the 
life  of  the  world,  Kalpa  and  Yoga,  metempsy¬ 
chosis,  the  rewards  of  actions  in  the  various 
worlds  and  salvation.  Al-Birüni  wrote  his  book 
in  Ghazna,  that  is  to  say  in  a  centre  where  the 
Hindu  population  was  numerous  (about  1030  A.  D.); 
he  had  previously  travelled  in  the  Pan<ijdb. 

Excluding  this  fine  work,  the  information  of 


Arab  authors  on  Brahmanism  and  on  India  is 
very  meagre.  Exact  details,  accurate  information 
are  lacking  where  one  would  expect  to  find  them. 
They  are  not  to  be  found  in  a  good  historian 
like  Mascüdl  nor  in  a  specialist  in  the  science  of 
religion  like  Shahrastänl,  who  however  knows 
something  of  Buddhism,  nor  in  the  tales  which 
are  of  evident  Indian  origin  like  the  A  ’ailla  10a 
Dimna ,  nor  in  the  narratives  of  voyages,  specially 
devoted  to  India  such  as  the  cAd/a  ib  aBIlind  or 
the  Silsilat  aB  Tawârikh.  It  must  however  be 
mentioned  that  the  part  of  India  least  unknown 
to  the  Arab  voyagers  is  Ceylon  which  is  a  Bud¬ 
dhist  country. 

Ma*(GdI  mentions  two  Arab  authors  as  having 
written  on  Indian  sects:  Abu  ’1-Kasim  al-Balkht 
and  al-Hasan  b.  Mu>ä  al*Nawlukhti.  This  hUtorian 
says  that  the  Brahmans  arc  descended  from  Brah¬ 
man ,  a  kind  of  priest-king  and  scholar  who, 
having  assembled  a  congress  of  sages,  established 
religion  with  their  help,  laid  down  the  theory  of 
astronomical  cycles,  invented  figures  and  calcu¬ 
lated  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes.  The  life 
of  the  world,  according  to  his  teaching,  lasts  for 
12,000  times  36,000  years;  it  develops  in  the 
earlier  periods  and  declines  in  the  later  periods. 
In  another  passage  the  cycle  is  estimated  at 
70,000  years  and  is  called  hazai  wan. 

According  to  Süjaluastânl,  Barham  disclaimed 
prophecy  for  several  reasons  which  arc  given. 
His  summary  which  gives  no  information  about 
I  the  Hindu  religions  is  probably  the  resume  of 
some  controversy  between  a  Musulman  and  an 
unbeliever  on  the  doctrine  of  prophecy. 

In  Arabic  literature,  the  Brahmans  are  placed 
between  the  philosophers  and  the  soothsayers; 
in  the  Kaltlay  the  Brahman  Bidpai  is  depicted 
merely  as  a  man  of  good  counsel,  sagacity  and 
foresight.  “He  had  so  great  a  reputation  for  wis¬ 
dom  that  he  was  consulted  on  all  difficult  ques¬ 
tions”.  —  “The  Indians”,  says  the  author,  “have 
men  w’ho  devote  their  lives  to  religion  and  men 
of  learning  called  Brahmans;  they  have  poets  who 
live  at  the  courts  of  kings,  astronomers,  philoso¬ 
phers  and  soothsayers.”  Sljahrastdni  makes  the 
astrologers  and  soothsayers  a  class  of  Brahmans. 

In  the  descriptions  of  voyages  it  is  ascetics 
rather  than  Brahmans  who  aie  particularly  noted. 
The  ascetics  whose  manner  of  livings  is  well 
described  and  who  have  “human  skull?  for  bowls” 
are  called  Bihar  dji  or  Bihiir\  this  word  is  a 
corruption  of  Bhik&hu  (see  Merveilles  de  Binde , 
cd.  van  der  I.ith,  Index).  —  The  Persian  poet 
Sacdi  and  others  give  the  name  Biahman  to  fire- 
worshippers  (Bus/Jn,  trad.  Barbier  de  Meynard, 
p.  331).  __  (B.  Carra  i>e  Vaux.) 

BARAHUT  (BalahCt,  also  written  BuriiUt), 
a  \V;ulI  in  IJadramawt,  on  the  verge  of  w  hich,  at 
the  foot  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  is  the  famous 
Bi  r  Barahut ,  the  spring  of  Barahut.  According 
to  the  native  accounts  this  is  a  fissure  33  feet 
long  by  25  broad,  at  its  entrance  filled  with 
burning  sulphur.  The  stink  of  the  sulphur  and 
the  bubbling  of  the  spring  (the  noise  of  the 
volcano?)  have  given  rise  to  the  story  that  the 
souls  of  unbelievers  predestined  to  hell  are 
waiting  here  and  cry  out  in  the  night  time: 
“O  Duma!  O  Duma!”  in  tones  of  woe.  There 
used  to  be  a  proverb,  as  Hamdänl  tells  us  in  his 
Djazira  among  proverbial  phrases  current  in  the 
various  districts  (probably  said  of  one  who  had 
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died  an  unbeliever)  :  “God  has  obliterated  his  foot¬ 
steps,  annihilated  him  and  placed  his  soul  with 
the  souls  of  the  unbelievers  of  BarahtU.”  The 
Greeks  connected  this  spring  with  the  Styx  ;  whence 
the  geographer  Ptolemy  calls  it  Zrvyht  Vèaroç  miyt. 
The  Homans  expanded  the  legend  and  located 
here  the  two  brothers  from  Crete,  Minos  and 
Khadamantys,  the  judges  of  the  underworld  and 
Pliny  mentions  as  two  of  the  most  prominent,  in 
his  list  of  hundreds  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia  Felix, 
the  Minaei  and  Rhadamaei  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  “Stygis  aquae  fons”. 

Not  far  from  Bi’r  BarahQt  is  Kabr  IlQd,  the 
tomb  of  the  patriarch  Had  who  was  sent  by  God 
as  a  prophet  to  the  unbelieving  people  of  'Äd 
and  was  slain  by  them.  The  natives  say  it  is  a 
great  heap  of  stones  near  which  is  a  simple  mos¬ 
que  which  is  said  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the 
prophet  IlQd.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  whole  of  South 
Arabia,  to  which  pilgrims  go  from  all  parts  of 
Hadramawt  on  the  U‘h  of  the  month  of  Sljacbän 
and  offer  prayers  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
the  prophets  Nûh,  Ibrahim  and  others.  .At  the 
same  time  a  great  market  is  held.  For  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year  the  place  is  quite  deserted. 

HarahQt  has  not  yet  been  visited  by  any  modern 
traveller.  The  explorers  Adolph  v.  Wrcde,  who 
was  in  Wädl  Daw‘an  not  far  from  Barahüt  in 
1843  on  his  famous  journey  of  discovery,  and 
Leo  Hirsch,  who  travelled  in  Hadramawt  fifty  years 
later,  were  both  unable  to  carry  out  their  plan 
of  visiting  this  valley. 

Bibliography*.  Hamdänl,  Diazlra  (cd. 
D.  H.  Müller),  p.  128,  201,  203  ;  Yä^üt,  Muty'am, 
>1  »54,  598;  Bibliotheca  gcogr.  arabic.  (cd.  de 
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Barbier  de  Meyuard),  iii.  68;  Tabarî,  Annales 
(cd.  de  Gocjc),  i.  2007;  C.  Niebuhr,  Beschrei- 
bung  von  Arabien  (Kopenhagen,  1772),  p.  288; 
K.  Kitter,  Erdkunde ,  xii.  262,  273—277,  681; 
A.  v.  I  lr rede s  Reise  in  Hadhramaut ,  cd.  by  H. 
Freih.  v.  Maltzan  (Braunschweig,  1873),  p.  229, 
276;  llalévy  in  the  Journ .  As .,  8.  Ser.,  ii. 
(1883),  p.  444  et  seq,\  Van  den  Berg,  Le  IJa - 
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BARAKA  (a.)  Blessing.  The  idea  associated 
with  this  word  plays  an  important  part  in  Mu¬ 
hammadan  superstitions.  It  has  become  a  magic 
means  of  obtaining  all  sorts  of  good  fortune,  in 
particular  the  healing  of  diseases  and  infirmities, 
not  only  from  God  but  also  from  holy  men  and 
objects  which  arc  supposed  to  possess  the  power 
of  conferring  blessings.  By  the  mere  touch  these 
may  be  transferred  to  others.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  eastern  li  \ l-Tabarruk  (to  seek  a  blessing) 
of  touching,  kissing,  stroking  the  holy  objects.  The 
relics  of  saints,  the  clothes,  which  they  wore  in 
their  lifetime  and  of  course  also  holy  men  who 
are  still  alive  and  everything  connected  with  them, 
are  particularly  powerful.  This  also  explains  the 
custom  occasionally  found  of  the  head  of  a  der- 
wish  order  spitting  in  the  mouth  of  newly  initi¬ 
ated  members. 

Bibliography,  Wcllhauscn,  Beste  arabi - 
sehen  Heidentums  \  139  et  seq.\  Doutté,  Magie 
et  Religion  dans  V Afrique  du  Nord ^  439  ff. 

BARAKÄT  was  the  name  of  several  SharTfs 


of  Mecca.  —  Barakät  b.  Hasan  b.  ‘Adjlän  ruled 
with  his  father  from  809  (1406),  and  alone  from 
829  (1426)  till  859  (1455)  with  a  few  brief  inter¬ 
vals.  This  clever  and  accomplished  prince  fol¬ 
lowed  a  cautious  policy  towards  the  Circassian 
MamlQk  Sultans  of  Egypt;  nevertheless  the  most 
important  in  its  consequences  of  the  events  of 
his  long  reign  was  the  despatch  by  Qja^ma^  of 
a  Näfir  al- Har  amain  and  a  permanent  Turkish 
garrison  to  Mecca.  The  foundation  was  thereby 
laid  for  the  dual  control  of  the  government: 
Sharif  and  Governor,  cf.  Chroniken  der  Stadt 
Mekka ,  ed.  by  Wüstenfeld,  ii.  230  et  seq .,  299  et 
seq.\  iii.  216;  C.  Snouck  Ilurgronje,  Mekka ,  i. 
98 — 100.  —  The  ruling  power  passed  from  father 
to  son  to  ßarakät  b.  Muhammcd  903 — 931  (1497 — 
1 525),  grandson  of  the  above  mentioned  Sharif. 
The  first  fifteen  years  of  the  reign  of  this  prudent 
and  cultivated  Sharif  were  much  disturbed  by  the 
wars  and  intrigues  of  his  brothers;  more  peace¬ 
ful  times  afterwards  set  in.  His  friendship  with 
the  Egyptian  SultSn  al-GhOrl  did  not  prevent 
him  from  at  once  recognising  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Ottomans  in  922=15x6,  so  that  this  year, 
so  important  in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  no 
sudden  disturbing  effect  on  the  Hidjäz.  On  the 
death  of  Barakät  he  was  succeeded  peacefully  by 
his  son  AbO  Numaiy.  Cf.  Chroniken  der  Stadt 
Mekka ,  ii.  342  et  seq.\  iii.  244  et  seq.\  C.  Snouck 
Ilurgronje,  op.  eit.,  i.  loi  — 104. 

Among  the  sons  of  AbO  Numaiy  another  Bara¬ 
kät  deserves  mention  as  giving  his  name  to  the 
Ijhawi  Barakät,  one  of  the  “three  families  around 
whose  rivalry  the  further  history  of  Mecca  cen¬ 
tres”  (C.  Snouck  Ilurgronje,  op.  cit .,  i.  1 19).  — 
In  10S2  =  1672  a  scion  of  this  house,  Barakät 
b.  Muhammad  b.  Ibrahim,  was  set  up  against  the 
I  >hawi  Zaid,  the  ruling  branch  of  the  Sharifs,  by 
the  Maghribl  Muhammad  b.  Sulaimän  who  had 
been  sent  with  full  powers  by  the  government  of 
Constantinople  to  restore  order  in  Mecca.  He  was 
only  a  prince  in  name;  the  foreign  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  had  the  real  authority.  The  fall  of  the  latter 
was  followed  soon  after  Barakät ’s  death  in  1093 
(1682)  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Dhawl  Barakät; 
they  still  continued  to  play  a  part  as  claimants  to 
the  throne  for  over  a  century.  Cf.  MuhibbI  (Cairo 
1284),  i.  436 — 450;  F.  Wüstenfeld,  Die  Scher  if e 
von  Mekkay  p.  72  and  75 — 80;  C.  Snouck  Ilur¬ 
gronje,  op.  cit.,  i.  125  et  seq. 

BÂRAKZAI,  the  clan  name  of  the  branch 
of  the  Durränl  tribe  now  ruling  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  [q.  v.].  The  clan  first  became  pro¬ 
minent  at  the  beginning  of  the  xix'h  cent.,  in  the 
person  of  Fath  Khän,  Wazîr  under  Shäh  Mah¬ 
mud  Sadôzai,  who  caused  him  to  be  blinded  and 
ultimately  murdered  in  1818.  Fath  Khän’s  half- 
brother,  Döst  Muhammad,  after  many  years  of 
fighting,  assumed  the  title  of  Amir  in  1835» 
founded  the  existing  dynasty. 

Bibliography :  [See  art.  Afghanistan]. 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BARÄMIKA,  the  name  given  to  certain  Egyp¬ 
tian  dancers;  see  ohawazL 

BARAN,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of 
Bulandsbahr  [q.  v.]. 

BARANI,  DiyX  al-DIN,  author  of  Ta*rlk&-i 
EirtlzihähJ ,  a  history  of  the  kings  of  Dihll  from  the 
accession  of  Ghiyäth  al-I)in  Balban  (664  =  1265)  to 
the  sixth  year  (758  =  1357)  of  the  reign  of  Flrflx 
Shäh;  he  was  born  about  684,  and  owing  to  his  exten- 
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five  reading,  retentive  memory  and  the  charm  of  his 
conversation,  he  became  a  favourite  companion  of 
Sultan  Muhammad  Taghlak  (725 — 752  =  1324 — 
1351).  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poets  Amir 
Khusraw  and  Hasan  Dihlawl,  and  like  them  both,  a 
spiritual  disciple  of  the  saint  Nizäm  al-Dln  Aw- 
liyä  [q.  v.].  BaranI  did  not  commence  the  writing 
of  his  history  until  he  was  upwards  of  70  years 
old  and  completed  only  II  out  of  the  101  sections 
that  he  proposed  to  devote  to  the  reign  of  Hiüz 
£häh.  Though  he  writes  in  terms  of  high  praise 
of  this  prince,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  en¬ 
joyed  his  favour,  as  he  died  in  great  poverty,  — 
probably  shortly  after  the  date  (75h)  to  which 
he  brought  his  history.  He  was  buried  near  the 
shrine  of  Nizäm  al*l)in  Awliyä,  though  local  legend 
indicates  a  tomb  in  Daran  (the  modern  Buland- 
Shahr)  as  being  his. 

Bibliography'.  Ta/rikh-i  FirTtzshah 7,  cd. 
Sayyid  Ahmad  Khän  ( Bib/.  /nd.)\  Shams-i 
Siradj  c A  ft f,  Ta  t  U  h-i  Bit  Tizfhahl  (/»VA/.  //;./.), 
29  sq.;  Nassau  Lees,  Materials  for  the  History 
of  India  {Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society^ 
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BARANTA.  A  Central  Asian  TurkI  word  of 
uncertain  etymology  (it  does  not  seem  to  appear 
in  other  dialects),  which  is  applied  to  the  pre¬ 
datory  raids  of  Turkish  nomads.  The  importance 
of  this  peculiar  feature  of  nomad  life  as  well 
as  the  conditions  of  warfarç  (/hau)  necessitated 
thereby  has  been  most  fully  described  by  \V. 
Radlofl*  ( Aus  Sibirien ,  2"d  cd.,  Ixnp/.ig,  1893,  i. 
509  et  scq.  and  Kudatku  Bilik ,  Part  i.,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1891,  p.  LI I  et  seq.).  As  long  as  there  was 
no  strong  governing  authority  in  the  steppes,  as 
long  as  the  force  of  legal  decisions  depended 
only  on  the  personal  authority  of  the  judge  and 
the  goodwill  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  nomads 
had  frequently  no  other  means  of  redress  than 
carrying  out  the  law  themselves.  As  the  whole 
tribe  is  held  responsible  for  the  trespasses  of  an 
individual  or  group  of  members  of  the  tribe,  the 
tribe  whose  rights  have  been  infringed,  revenges 
itself  not  on  the  guilty  ones  themselves  but  on 
other  members  of  the  same  tribe  more  accessible 
to  it;  the  victims  of  such  a  “Daran ta”  consider 
themselves  justified  in  retaliating  on  whatever 
section  of  the  “Barantachi”  they  please  and  so 
on.  Such  feuds  may  last  for  decades  without  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  tribe  being  prejudiced 
by  these  continual  “skirmishes”.  Radloff  observes 
that  it  is  just  “in  the  most  troubled  times  that 
the  nomads  increase  in  numbers  and  riches”.  As 
a  regular  system  of  administering  justice  finds  no 
place  in  nomadic  life  and  there  can  be  no  orga¬ 
nised  provision  against  unforeseen  natural  cala¬ 
mities,  the  Bfjau  is  often  the  only  means  whereby 
“a  cattle-breeding  people  entirely  dependent  on 
nature  can  compensate  for  sudden  calamities”. 
Under  the  rule  of  a  regular  system  of  government 
like  the  Russian,  where  individuals  are  not  allowed 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  it  is  beco¬ 
ming  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  TurkI  tribes 
to  remain  faithful  to  their  nomadic  life,  and  to 
retain  their  prosperity.  (W.  Barthold.) 

BARÄIHÄ,  the  name  of  a  place  prominent  in 
pre-Muhammadan  times  within  the  area  covered 
in  later  times  by  Baghdad  with  which  it  was  na¬ 
turally  later  almost  entirely  absorbed  (sec  also  the 


article  baçudâd).  It  lay  a  short  distance  from 
the  little  town  of  Muhawwal  (to  the  southeast  of 
it),  just  below  the  point  where  the  Nähr  KarkbäyJ, 
the  small  canal  which  waters  the  commercial  quarter 
of  Karkh,  left  the  great  navigable  cIsi  Canal.  This 
suburb  was  only  separated  from  Baghdad  proper, 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  we>tcrn  half  of  the 
town,  by  a  cemetery  and  palmgardcns.  The  mosque 
of  Bnräthi  was  long  celebrated  as  a  Sll^a  sanctu¬ 
ary,  because  according  to  a  tradition,  which  is  not 
corroborated  elsewhere,  the  Caliph  c All  prayed 
on  its  site  and  bathed  near  it,  when  he  was 
on  the  campaign  against  the  Kharidjls  (37  =  65S). 
Another  account  places  the  place  where  he  bathed 
in  the  old  market  quarter  of  the  town  (sûk  al - 
catika)  which  lay  between  the  B.wa  gate  of  the 
Hound  Town  of  al-Man>ur  and  the  bank  of  the 
Tigris.  A  place  where  Wll  prayed  was  also  pointed 
out  there.  Under  pressure  from  the  orthodox  party, 
the  Caliph  al-Muktadir  (90S — 932)  had  the  ShBa 
sanctuary  in  Barätha  razed  to  the  ground  and  a 
Sunm  mosque  was  built  on  its  place  during  the 
reigns  of  his  successors,  Kadi  and  MultakL  In 
Istakhrl’s  time  (the  middle  of  the  iv!-‘  =  x'*1  cen¬ 
tury)  the  latter  was  one  of  the  three  great  Friday* 
mosques  of  the  caliph's  quarter  of  the  town.  When 
Yakut  wrote  (623=  1126),  Baraga,  like  most  of 
the  w'est  side  of  Baghdad,  was  already  desolate 
and  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  walls  remained 
of  the  mosque  there.  The  name  Barathä  is  Aramaic 
(Baraiülû)  and  means  “the  outer”;  cf.  thereon 
Frankel,  Die  Aram.  Fremdwörter  im  Arab,,  p.  xx. 
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BARBÄ,  more  correctly  Berpe,  the  Arab  name 
for  the  ruins  of  Egyptian  temples.  Every  pagan 
temple  and  every  ancient  building  is  called  Barba 
{Full  haikal  7 va  hull  may/az  kadim  :  Ibn  Djubair, 
Rihla ,  cd.  dc  Goejc,  6 1,  3).  The  word  is  borrowed 
from  Coptic  in  which  p'erpe  means  temple.  Among 
travellers  and  geographers  the  temples  of  Akhmlm 
are  the  Baräbä  (the  plural  form  bar  bayât  also 
appears)  par  excellence.  Makrî/î,  Ibn  fdjubair  and 
others  use  the  word  while  describing  Akhmim.  It 
is  next  applied  to  all  temples  and  even  to  pagodas. 
The  word  has  survived  in  Egypt  in  a  series  of 
place-names.  We  find  it  three  times  in  Upper 
Egypt  in  the  form  al-Berba,  four  times  in  Nubia 
in  the  form  al-Berbah,  but  the  same  word  is 
meant  (Boinet  Bey,  Dictionnaire  Géographique , 
p.  1 21).  Collection  of  passages  in  Dozy,  Supple¬ 
ment ';  Glossary  to  IdrlsI,  ed.  Dozy  and  de  Gocje, 
with  translation,  p.  54,  note  i;  Ibn  Dukmäk,  v.  25. 

(C.  II.  Becker.) 

BARBAROSSA.  [See  kUair  al-dTn]. 

BARBARY  STATES,  has  since  the  end  of  the 
middle  ages  been  the  name  applied  to  the  va¬ 
rious  piratical  States  of  North  Africa,  mostly  in¬ 
habited  by  Berbers.  [Sec  the  article  Berbers.] 
BARCELONA,  the  Old  Iberian  Barcino  (cf. 
Ruscino  whence  Roussillon),  which  has  however 
nothing  to  do  with  Hamilcar  Barcas,  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Laectani,  gradually  took  the  place  of 
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Tarraco  ss  Tarragona,  the  capital  .of  the  Roman 
northeast  Spain  (Hispaoia  Tarraconensis)  which 
by  to  the  southwest  of  it.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Arabs  as  early  as  713  in  their  first  invasion  under 
Musi  b.  Nusair.  The  Arabic  name  is  Bnr&binöna 
and  (more  frequently)  Barshilöna  (whence  the  mo¬ 
dern  Barcelona)  from  the  late  Latin  Barcinona 
(Barcilona  is  found  in  Orosius,  Barcelona  in  the  geo¬ 
grapher  of  Ravenna,  cf.  Hübner  in  Pauly  IVis - 
soiva ,  ».  v.);  Barcelona  is  more  rarely  found,  from 
which  comes  the  name  al-Iïardjclônl  by  which  the 
king  of  Aragon-Catalonia  is  in  later  times  fre¬ 
quently  briefly  described  (cf.  Journal  Asiatique , 
1907  ii.  279  et  scq.).  In  185=801  it  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Louis,  son  of  Charlemagne,  as  Viceroy 
of  Aquitaine  and  henceforth  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Spanish  marches  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Tranks  and  from  888  of  the  independent  mark- 
graves  of  Barcelona  or  Catalonia,  in  242  =  856 
Barcelona  was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  Arabs 
(aBBayan  al-Mo  ghrib,  ii.  98),  and  in  985  it  was 
stormed  by  them  for  the  last  time  by  the  great 
Almanzor  but  soon  afterwards  regained  by  Count 
Borell  1.  in  987  (Dozy,  Histoire  des  Musulmans 
d'Espagne,  iii.  199).  In  the  xii'^  century  (1137) 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon. 
The  ecclesiastical  sul>ordination  of  the  Mozarabic 
bishoprics  of  the  Balearic  Islands  [q.  v.],  and  of 
bcuia  and  Orihue'.a  to  the  (Arch)bishopric  of 
Barcelona  by  the  Muhammadan  king  ‘All  b. 
Mudjahid  al-cÄmir!  of  Dénia  by  a  decree  in  450  = 
I05S  is  worthy  of  mention  (Simonet,  Historia 
de  los  Mozarabes  de  lis  pana  =  Memoria  de  la 
Beat  Academia  de  la  Historia ,  tomo  xiii,  (Madrid 
1905),  651 — 654);  Campancr,  Bosquejo  histàrko 
de  la  domination  islamita  en  las  islas  Baléares, , 
(Palma,  1888),  p.  82 — 84. 

Bibliography.  Lexicon  geographic  um  = 
Mat â\id  at*/{(ild 1  (Leiden,  1859),  iv.  304; 
Madoz,  Diccionario  geogr.  es  tad.  hist .,  iii.  582 
et  scq.  ;  Bofarull,  Los  Coudes  de  Barcelona  vin - 
dicados  (Barcelona,  1836);  al-Makkarf  (Index), 
ii.  844;  Simonet  (see  above),  929  (Index). 

(C.  F.  Se  y  hold.) 
BARDASlR.  [See  kirmàn.] 

BARDHA  A,  Armenian  PaktàV,  once  the  lar¬ 
gest  town  in  the  Caucasus,  now  a  village  and 
ruined  site  on  the  Tcrter,  about  1 4  miles  from 
the  confluence  of  this  river  and  the  Kura.  A  strong 
fortress  was  built  there  under  the  Sasänian  Ka- 
widli  I  (488 — 53t  A.  !>.)  and  Partav  (Bardhaca) 
gradually  outstripped  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
land  of  Albania  (Arran),  Kawalak  (Arab.  Kabala). 
In  628  the  inhabitants  of  Partav  had  to  flee  be¬ 
fore  the  Khazars  but  returned  to  their  town  on 
the  withdrawal  of  their  enemies.  Captured  in  the 
reign  of  the  Caliph  (0|hman,  destroyed  soon  after¬ 
wards,  and  rebuilt  under  cAbd  al-Malik,  Bardhaca 
was  during  the  Omaiyad  and  cAbb;t.sid  period  the 
residence  of  most  of  the  Arab  governors  of  Ar¬ 
menia.  Hasan  b.  Kahtaba,  governor  for  the  Ca¬ 
liph  al-Man^Qr  had  a  garden  laid  out  there,  which 
as  well  as  some  estates  (in  the  surrounding  district) 
bore  the  name  of  this  governor  as  late  as  the 
iii"1  (ix,l<)  century  (BalfidhorJ,  cd.  de  Cocjc,  p.  210). 
Jstakhrl  (cd.  de  Cocjc,  p.  182)  says  that  the  town 
was  about  a  Karsakjj  (4 — 5  miles)  in  length  and 
breadth;  there  was  no  larger  town  between  cIr&^ 
and  Kborasan  except  Ray  and  Isfahan.  The  Friday- 
mosque  with  the  treasury  and  the  palace  of  the 
governor  were  in  the  town  itself,  the  bazaars  in 


the  suburb.  The  Sunday  bazaar  at  the  “Kurds, 
gate”  (b3b  a/-ahr3d")  was  especially  popular.  There 
were  numerous  fruit  gardens  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood;  silk  was  exported  thence  to  KbnzistOn  and 
Fürs.  Most  of  the  buildings  were  of  baked  brick, 
the  pillars  of  the  chief  mosque  partly  of  the  same 
material  and  partly  of  w*ood.  lbn  al-Atfilr’s  (ed. 
Tornberg,  viii.  308)  Account  of  the  plundering  of 
the  town  by  the  Russians  in  332  (943-944)  is 
well  known;  it  is  also  mentioned  by  the  Arme¬ 
nian  Moses  Kalankatuafci  (xth  century  A.  D.).  The 
Russians  had  to  leave  the  town  six  months  after 
they  had  taken  it  because  of  a  pestilence  which 
broke  out  in  their  army.  Bardhaga  never  seems  to 
have  recovered  from  this  blow,  owing,  lbn  Hawkal 
(cd.  de  Goejc,  p.  24 1,  18)  says,  to  the  “ unrighteous¬ 
ness  of  its  rulers  and  the  (absurd)  plans  of  the 
lunatics’*.  MukaddasI  (ed.  de  Goeje,  p.  375,  11) 
still  describes  Bar<iha<a  as  the  “Baghdad  of  this 
country”,  but  points  out  that  in  his  time  the 
walls  of  the  town  were  in  ruins,  the  surrounding 
country  abandoned  and  desolate.  In  Yakut’s  (i.  559) 
time,  Bardhaca  as  at  the  present  day  was  a  vil¬ 
lage  surrounded  by  numerous  ruins.  In  the  period 
of  Mongol  suzerainty  the  town  appears  to  have 
revived  somewhat;  “a  high  ancient  tow'er  with 
many  inscriptions”  which  even  in  1861,  during 
B.  Dorn’s  stay  there,  were  undecipherable,  belongs 
to  this  period  and  still  survives;  Khanikoff  thirty 
years  previously,  was  quite  able  to  read  the  date 
722  (1322).  The  final  destruction  of  the  town  is 
attributed  to  Nädir  Shäh. 

Bibliography.  J.  Marquait,  Erân&hahr 
(Berlin  1901);  do.,  Osteuropäische  u.  ostas .  Streif* 
säge  (Leipzig  1 903),  sec  Indices;  Lc  Strange, 
The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge, 
1905).  p.  177  et  seq.\  A.  Manandian,  Beiträge 
sur  albanischen  Geschichte  (Diss.  Leipzig,  1897); 
B.  Dorn,  Caspia  (St.  Petersburg  1875),  See  Index; 
Mélanges  Asiatiques ,  iv.  452  et  seq .  (in  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  journey  by  B.  Dorn);  illustration  of 
the  tower:  Atlas  k  puPelestwiyu  B.  A.  Dorna 
(St.  Petersburg,  1895),  Plate  vi. 

(VV.  Barthold.) 

BARDO,  residence  of  the  Beys  of  Tunis, 
lying  1  Vi  miles  to  the  southwest  of  it.  The  site  of 
Bardo,  famous  for  its  coolness  in  summer,  appears 
to  have  been  early  visited  by  rich  citizens  who 
had  gardens  and  country  houses  here.  Here  was 
the  park  of  Abü  Fahr  laid  out  by  the  Hafsid 
Emir  al-Mustansir  (1249 — 1277)  with  its  groves 
of  rare  trees,  its  lake  watered  by  the  aqueduct 
of  Zaghwän,  which  was  large  enough  to  be  sailed 
on  by  the  ladies  of  the  Harem  in  boats,  its  summer¬ 
houses  inlaid  with  mosaic  and  decorated  with 
woodcarvings  (see  lbn  Khaldun,  Histoire  des 
Berbers ,  transi,  de  Slanc,  ii.  339).  In  the  xvi1*» 
century  the  rulers  often  resided  here.  The  Turks 
continued  the  traditions  of  their  predecessors.  The 
Chevalier  d’Arvieux  describes  with  details  the 
“house  ol  the  Bards  or  of  Bard”  built  by  Mchemet 
Pasha,  in  which  the  treaty  relative  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  French  factory  at  Cape  Negro 
was  signed  (1669;  d’Arvieux,  Mémoires,  iv.  p.  47). 
The  Beys  of  the  HusainI  dynasty  chose  Bardo  as 
their  favourite  residence;  Husain  b.  CAII  (1705 — 
1740)  built  a  mosque  and  a  palace  there.  Pcys- 
sonncl  who  visited  Tunis  in  1724,  thus  describes 
their  residence:  uIt  is  a  great  mass  of  building, 
almost  square,  enclosed  by  walls  and  flanked  by 
several  square  towers.  —  The  area  covered  by  the 
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palace  if  about  1200  paces  in  circumference.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Bey’s  residence  there  are  others  for  the 
principal  officers  (Tcyssoncl,  Relation  (Tun  voyage 
sur  les  rotes  de  Barbarie ,  letter  ii.  p.  26  et  set /.), 
cAlI  Pasha  had  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  deep 
ditch  and  a  wall  furnished  with  loopholes  for 
marksmen  and  embrasures  for  artillery.  Muham¬ 
mad  liey  spent  enormous  sums  on  it.  In  the 
building  and  ornamentation  he  employed  foreign 
craftsmen,  especially  Italians  who  worked  along¬ 
side  of  the  native  workmen  (Cf.  Muhammad  b. 
Yüsuf,  Mechra  et-Melki ,  Chronique,  transi,  by 
V.  Serres  and  Muhammad  I.asram).  In  the  xix,;‘ 
century  Bardo  was  neglected  by  the  Beys.  When 
it  was  occupied  by  the  French,  the  greater  part 
of  the  buildings  were  falling  into  ruins.  These 
were  cleared  away  as  well  as  the  surround¬ 
ing  wall.  Only  the  Bey’s  appartments  were  pre¬ 
served  with  the  mosque  and  the  Harem  which 
has  been  turned  into  an  archaeological  museum 
(Musée  Alaouï).  Not  far  from  Bardo  is  the  palace 
of  Kasr  SacId  where  the  treaty  of  the  12  1  May 
1881  was  signed  which  established  the  French 
protectorate  in  Tunisia,  a  treaty  wrongly  called 
the  Treaty  qf_  Bardo.  (G.  Yvkr.) 

BÄRFURUSH  also  called  Bäu-urCsu  ,  pro¬ 
perly  Bäka  urCsh  dih,  a  town  in  the  Persian 
province  of  M:Uandarân,  is  situated  in  a  low  lying 
district  on  the  river  Babil  on  the  road  from  Sari 
to  Amul,  about  i8  versts  from  the  roadstead  of 
Mesbhed-i-sar  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  town  was  not  known  to  the  Arab  geogra¬ 
phers  by  this  name;  they  mention  a  place  here 
called  Mamtir  (cf.  Yakut,  M it'd/ am,  i.  642).  The 
inhabitants  say  that  the  town  was  built  in  403 
(1012),  but  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Ahmad  Râ/.ï 
under  the  name  Bärfurüsh  in  the  x:1‘  (xvi'k)  cen¬ 
tury.  During  the  reign  of  Fath  cAlI  Shäh  it  at¬ 
tained  importance  although  cAbbäs  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  laid  out  pleasure  gardens  and  summer 
palaces  here,  the  remains  of  which  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town  still  bear  the  name  Bagh-i- 
SJbäh.  Barfurüsh  is  one  of  the  most  important 
trading  centres  of  Persia;  the  principal  exports 
arc  silk,  cotton  and  rice.  The  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  estimated  at  50,000.  Near  it  lies  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Shaikh  TabarsI  wdiich  has  become  famous 
in  the  history  of  the  Bâbïs. 

B  i  bit  og  rap  h  y  :  Dorn,  Mu  h  a  m  me  dänische 
Quellen ,  iv.  99;  le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the 
F.as tern  Caliphate ,  375  ;  Melgunof,  Das  südliche 
Ufer  des  Ka -pi sc  hen  Meeres,  1 77  et  seq. 
BARGHASH  n.  SacIl>  h.  SultAn,  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  succeeded  his  elder  brother  Madjid  on 
the  7,1‘  October  1870  and  reigned  till  his  death 
on  the  27,!i  March  1888.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1856  on  his  way  home  from  cOmftn,  he 
had  attempted  to  seize  the  throne  and  even  after 
the  official  recognition  of  Madjid  he  again  attempted 
in  1859  to  stir  up  unrest  with  the  help  of  dis¬ 
contented  Arabs.  He  had  a  hair-breadth  escape 
disguised  as  a  woman  under  the  protection  of  his 
sisters,  one  of  whom,  Saline,  afterwards  Emily 
Rute,  has  given  a  very  vivid  account  of  the  in¬ 
cident.  lie  was  finally  forced  to  surrender  by  an 
English  gunboat  and  was  banished  to  Bombay 
where  he  spent  nearly  two  years.  Returning  to 
Zanzibar,  his  relations  to  his  reigning  brother 
Madjid  were  defined  under  English  supervision. 
On  the  latter’s  death  he  succeeded  him,  after 
promising  the  English  agent  to  recognise  English 


rights  there.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  whole 
anti-slavery  campaign  in  East  Africa  was  carried 
out.  After  years  of  struggling  and  fruitless  endea¬ 
vour  (Sir  Bartle  Krere)  he  was  forced  under  threat 
of  a  blockade,  by  the  English  agent,  Sir  John 
Kirk,  to  sign  a  decree  on  the  5th  June  1873, 
forbidding  the  slavctrade  throughout  his  territories. 
As  a  reward  and  also  to  let  him  see  the  relative 
powers  of  England  and  Zanzibar  in  their  true 
perspective,  he  was  invited  to  London  in  1875. 
On  this  occasion  he  also  visited  Erance  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  Soon  afterwards,  their  colonial  policy  brought 
the  Germans  to  his  coast  and  in  18S5  a  German 
protectorate  was  declared  which  he  had  to  recog¬ 
nise.  Wide  districts  to  which  Barghash  had  a 
nominal  claim  were  thereby  lost  to  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  also  canic  into  conflict 
with  the  Portuguese  and  the  dispute  was  only 
settled  after  his  death  by  a  German-Portuguese 
boundary  commission.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
sought  relief  in  ‘Oman  from  his  troubles  but 
succumbed  to  them  soon  after  his  return.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Khalifa. 

Barg  hash  was  from  all  we  know  of  him  an 
energetic  and  clever  but  violent  man.  The  pro¬ 
bably  rather  one-sided  picture  that  Emily  Riite 
gives  us  of  him,  is  anything  but  pleasant.  Tho¬ 
roughly  hostile  to  Europeans,  he  had  to  endure 
the  strictest  European  tutelage.  In  his  reign  the 
momentous  transformation  of  the  whole  political 
structure  of  his  country  by  the  abolition  of  sla¬ 
very  was  carried  out.  Nevertheless  its  posses¬ 
sions  and  its  revenues  have  only  gained  by  the 
change  through  the  increasing  trade  with  Europe 
and  India. 

Bibliography'.  Robert  Nunez  Lyne,  Zanzibar 
in  Contemporary  Times  (London,  1905);  [Emily 
Rütc],  Memoiren  einer  arabischen  Prinzessin , 
2“'I  edition  (Berlin,  1SS6).  (C.  II.  Bkckek.) 
BARGHUTH,  PI.  baräghiih,  the  name  of  the 
flea  in  Arabic,  applied  by  the  people  of  Syria  to  the 
little  Turkish  coin  of  I  piastre;  so  called  on 
account  of  the  case  with  which  it  slips  out  of 
the  hand.  —  Xahr  Barghüth  is  a  stream  on  the 
Syrian  coast  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Saida  (Sidon);  it  is  the 
Asdcpios  of  the  ancients. 

Bibliography  :  Baedeker,  Palestine  and  Syria*, 
pp.  271—273.  (Cl.  Huart). 

BARHEBRAEUS  (har  V.bjiräya,  Ihn  al-cIfirI) 
Grkcokius  Ap.u  ’l-Farauj,  A  ra I»  historian  and 
the  last  classic  in  Syriac  literature,  w'as  born  in 
1226  at  Melitcnc-Malatlya,  the  son  of  a  baptised 
Jewish  physician;  he  thus  received  the  surname, 
not  very  agreeable  to  him,  under  which  he  has 
become  famous;  to  this  also  was  due  his  knowledge  • 
of  Hebrew,  an  accomplishment  so  rare  among  his 
contemporaries,  which  enabled  him  for  example 
to  study  a  Midrash  on  Joseph  in  the  original, 
(cf.  F.thieon,  cd.  Bedjan,  489).  Although  from  the 
beginning  destined  for  a  priestly  calling,  which 
then  was  the  only  honourable  career  for  a  Christian, 
he  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  medicine  under 
his  father’s  guidance  and  studied  Arab  works  on 
profane  sciences.  The  disastrous  effects  of  the 
Mongol  invasion  which  swept  through  his  native 
district  in  his  youth,  were  mitigated  for  him  and 
his  family  by  the  fact  that  his  father  in  his 
medical  capacity  gained  the  favour  of  a  Mongol 
general,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Khartabirt. 
When  the  latter  had  dismissed  him  he  returned 
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ta  ADtioch  where  greater  security  was  afforded  as 
the  town  was  still  in  the  -hands  of  the  Franks. 
Here  Barhcbraeus  began  his  ecclesiastical  career 
as  a  monk  but  was  soon  appointed  Bishop  of 
GuIjos  on  the  14th  Sept.  1246. 

When  a  schism  broke  out  soon  after  in  his 
church  on  the  election  of  two  rival  patriarchs,  he 
was  translated  to  the  more  important  diocese  of 
Aleppo  but  deposed  by  the  chief  of  the  opposition 
party;  by  his  tact  he  was  finally  able  to  come  to 
an  agreement  with  him.  In  1264  he  was  appointed 
MafrcySnâ  or  Cathulicos  of  Tagrlt  by  the  new 
patriarch  Ignatius  and  thus  became  head  of  the 
Jacobites  in  what  had  formerly  been  the  Persian 
kingdom.  His  office  required  him  to  spend  most 
of  his  life  in  travelling,  for  his  diocese  had  been 
much  afflicted  by  Mongol  raids.  He  died  in  the 
night  of  the  29"*  July  1286  at  Maragha  in  Adhar- 
baidjän.  In  the  midst  of  the  exhausting  demands 
of  his  ecclesiastical  ofTicc,  Barhebracus  found 
leisure  for  an  extensive  literary  activity,  which 
though  it  created  nothing  new,  epitomised  the 
whole  intellectual  culture  of  his  people  as  in  a 
mirror.  We  cannot  here  go  into  his  w'orks  in  the 
domains  of  theology,  philosophy  and  Syriac  grammar 
and  his  Syriac  poems.  The  first  part  of  his  uni¬ 
versal  history,  which  treats  of  political  history 
from  the  creation  to  his  own  times,  is  his  work 
most  connected  with  the  culture  öf  Islrim.  He 
used  Arabic  and  Persian  sources  for  Islamic 
history  ;  for  the  Mongol  period  he  quotes  ( Chronicen 
Syr.,  ed.  Bcdjan,  p.  555,  t4)  the  Persian  history  of 
Shams  al-Dm  Sahib  DiwSn  (died  683=1284). 
Shortly  before  his  death,  at  the  request  of  some 
prominent  Muhammadans  he  prepared  a  shorter 
translation  of  this  work  to  which  however  he 
made  additions  on  Biblical  history,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  presumed  in  the  Syrian  Chronicle, 
and  on  the  medical  and  mathematical  literature 
of  the  Arabs.  This  work  is  entitled  Mukjitasar 
Tariff  at-Duuut  {//istoria  or  un  ta  Us  auctorc  Gre¬ 
gorio  Abu  ’1-Pharagio,  cd.  E.  Pocockc,  Oxoniae 
1663,  Suppl.  1672;  ed.  Salihanl,  Beyrouth,  1890). 
The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  work  which 
were  not  translated  into  Arabic,  give  an  account 
of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
West  under  the  monophysitc  patriarchs  to  the 
year  1288,  and  in  the  East  under  the  monophysitc 
Mafrcyands  of  Tagrit,  including  the  Xestorians  also 
to  the  year  1286.  The  second  section  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  appendix  on  the  life  of  the  author 
by  his  brother  Barsawmft  and  a  continuation  to 
the  year  1288.  loiter  writers  have  continued  the 
first  part  to  1495  and  ^,c  second  to  1496  ( Chro - 
nie  on  Ecclesiasticon  cd  J.  B.  Abbtloos  and  Th.  J. 
I^miy,  3  vols.  Eovanii,  1872 — 77).  His  philosophi¬ 
cal  studies  also  were  to  some  extent  based  on 
Muhammadan  sources:  He  translated  into  Syriac 
Ibn  Sina’s  Kit  ah  aUliharât  toa  7-  TanbihCit  and 
Atblr  al-Uln  al-Abhari's  Zubdat  al-Asrar.  His 
medical  works,  of  which  an  incomplete  trans¬ 
lation  of  Ibn  Slnäs  K  à  nun  and  an  abbreviated 
translation  of  al-Ghafiki’s  al-Adwiya  al-mitj 'nut a 
may  be  mentioned,  arc  likewise  mainly  of  Arab 
origin.  His  K'thâbhâ  Je  Thunnâyi  J/* ghahh'chanc 
(/jtu^hab/e  Stories ,  Syr.  text  with  Engl,  transi,  by 
E.  W.  Budge,  London  1896)  is  connected  with  the 
Adab  literature;  there  was  an  Arabic  translation 
of  it  which  has  not  survived  to  U3,  called  KitCib 
Daf*  at- Hamm  (Paris,  anc.  fonds  160  according 
to  Wright,  op.  cit.  281  n.  2,  not  in  de  Slanc). 
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al-BÄRT,  one  of  the  names  of  Allah.  [See  AL- 
LX11,  p.  303.] 

BARlD  (a.),  obviously  a  loanword  from  the 
Latin  ( veredus )  “ post-animal’1,  “post-horse”,  then 
“courier”;  it  further  means  the  institution  of  the 
“post”;  and  finally  the  distance  between  two 
post-stations,  reckoned  in  Persia  at  2,  in  western 
lands  at  4  farsakJi  of  3  mil. 

Not  only  the  name  but  the  institution  itself  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Caliph  was  borrowed  from 
the  Byzantines  and  the  Persians,  as  is  confirmed 
by  Arab  tradition.  Even  Muäwiya  is  said  to  have 
taken  an  interest  in  the  postal  service.  cAbd  ol- 
Malik  instituted  it  throughout  the  kingdom.  Al- 
Walfd  made  use  of  it  in  connection  with  his 
building  operations;  cOmar  II  had  khans  built 
on  the  Khorâsân  road  for  the  post.  The  cAbbOsids 
even  in  their  revolt  made  good  use  of  the  post. 
It  is  naturally  Ilârûn  al-Rashld,  who  is  credited 
by  the  Arab  historians,  with  having  organised  the 
postal  service  on  a  new  basis,  through  his  famous 
councillor,  the  Barmecide  Yahyä.  Like  the  Roman 
cursus  publient ,  the  state  post  was  meant  to  serve 
only  the  interests  of  the  state,  not  that  of  private 
individuals.  Its  purpose  was  not  only  the  bearing 
of  news  but  also  the  conveyance  of  officials  and 
even  of  small  bodies  of  troops  and  the  transport 
of  the  baggage  of  the  court  and  government  officials. 
The  animals  used  in  the  service  were,  besides 
horses,  mules  and  camels,  as  occasion  required. 
The  head  postmaster,  §atiib  aUBarht,  gradually 
acquired  the  office  of  chief  supervisor  of  the 
provincial  officers,  a  position  which  under  tyran¬ 
nical  rulers  was  liable  to  be  degraded  to  malicious 
espionage,  but  which  might  also  in  certain  cases 
be  dangerous  to  the  princes  themselves.  It  is  to 
the  organisation  of  the  postal  service  under  the 
cAbbâsids  that  we  owe  their  official  lists  of 
stations,  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable 
works  of  Arab  geographical  literature. 

The  Büyids  arc  said  to  have  closed  the  post- 
routes  to  Baghdad  in  the  interests  of  their  revo¬ 
lution.  In  any  case  the  regular  service  suffered  in 
the  turmoils  of  the  following  centuries.  The  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  post  did  not  however  come  to  an 
end.  The  efforts  of  the  /.angids  in  connection 
with  the  camcl-couricr  service  and  the  pigeon 
post  arc  particularly  mentioned.  When  after  the 
Crusades,  the  great  Mamlük  Sultan  al-Xâhir 
Baibars  I,  began  to  unite  the  forces  of  Islam  in 
the  East,  he  relied  on  the  reorganisation  of  the 
postal  service  as  one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  closely  connecting  up  the  state  with  its  centre. 

In  659  (1261)  he  again  reorganised  the  post 
service  and  stationed  postboys  and  horses  at  ccr. 
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tain  distances  along  all  the  principal  highways  of 
his  kingdom.  Still,  however,  the  post  was  only 
used  for  the  government  service  and  the  expediting 
of  officials  and  couriers;  besides  it  for  the  sending 
of  news  the  government  pigeon  post  and  signal¬ 
ling  by  fire  were  also  of  great  importance.  A  new 
institution  was  that  of  a  regular  post  twice  weekly 
from  the  provinces  to  Cairo.  The  courier  rode  from 
Cairo  to  Damascus  in  four,  sometimes  even  in 
three,  and  to  ilalab  in  as  little  as  five  days.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  Mamluk  period 
special  arrangements  w’erc  made  to  ensure  the 
conveyance  of  snow  from  Damascus  to  the  court. 
By  the  building  of  khäns,  the  digging  of  wells  and 
the  security  of  the  roads,  private  traffic  also  received 
a  great  impetus.  That  the  later  Mamluk  Sultans 
as  well  as  other  Oriental  rulers  did  not  neglect 
the  postal  service  is  shown  by  the  khans  which 
still  may  be  seen  on  the  old  roads  e.  g.  on  the 
famous  lia  maris  from  Damascus  to  the  west. 
From  Hadjdjl  Khalifa’s  Djihan-Xuma  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  Ottomans  also  devoted  atten¬ 
tion  to  public  traffic. 

On  the  modern  postal  service  in  the  cast  cf.  the 
article  ai.-iiCsta. 

Jiibl i ogr  a p  hy  :  Ihn  Khordädhbch  and  Ku- 
düma  (ed.  dc  Goeje,  Hiidioth.  (Jeoyr.  Arab.,x i.); 
lbn  Fadlalläh  al-‘Omarl,  al-l'ailf  bil-mustalah 
al-t/ianf  ( Cairo,  131 2),  p.  184  et  seq.\  al-Makiizï, 
K hi  tat,  is*  edition,  i.  227  =  2,ul  edition,  i.  367; 
Sprenger,  Die  Dost-  und  Reiserouten  des  Orients 
(Leipzig,  1864);  A.  v.  Kremcr,  Culturgesehiehtc 
des  Orients  unter  den  C halt  fen  (Vienna,  1875), 
i.  170  and  192  et  seq.\  Quatremcrc  in  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  al-Makvizî,  Histoire  des  Su  I  tans  Mam - 
louks  (Taris,  1845),  ii.  2,  p.  87  et  seq. 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

AT.-BARIDI.  This  nisba  was  borne  by  three 
brothers,  Abu  cAbd  Allah  Ahmad,  Aba  Yusuf 
Ya^iib  and  Abu  ’l-Husain,  who  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  period  of  the  decline  ot  the 
‘Abbäsid  Caliphate  under  al-Muktadir  and  his 
successors.  The  head  of  this  family  was  the  first 
mentioned  Aba  cAIk1  Allah,  who  not  content  with 
the  unimportant  offices  which  the  Caliph’s  vizier 
‘All  b.  ‘Isä  had  given  him  and  his  brothers, 
obtained  from  his  successor  lim  Mukla  [q.  v.] 
the  government  of  the  province  of  al-Ahwaz  and 
other  important  offices  for  his  brothers  in  return 
for  a  present  of  20,000  dirhems  (316  r=  928). 
They  managed  to  make  such  good  use  of  their 
opportunities  that  when  they  were  involved  in 
the  fall  of  the  vizier  scarcely  two  years  later  the 
ransom  of  400,000  dinars  demanded  for  their 
freedom  by  Muktadir  W’as  paid  without  difficulty. 
After  the  assassination  of  al-Muktadir  in  320  (932), 

A  bn  S\bd  Allah  was  able  to  do  as  he  pleased 
and  by  unheard  of  extortions  and  deeds  of  violence 
to  enrich  himself,  while  his  brothers  were  restored 
to  their  offices  and  did  likewise.  This  continued 
in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  al-Kfldi  (322 — 329== 
934 — 94°)  because  their  old  friend,  the  Vizier  Ihn 
Mukla,  had  again  gained  power  in  this  period. 
Instead  of  giving  the  revenues  of  the  provinces 
governed  by  them,  to  the  Caliph's  treasury,  they 
kept  them  to  themselves  by  false  statements  and 
bribery.  This  state  of  affairs  could  not  go  on  for 
ever  and  when  Ihn  Râ  ifc  [q.  v.]  under  the  title, 
of  Amir  al-L’inariV  had  gained  control  of  the 
Caliphate  (324  =  936),  the  Caliph  advanced  with 
an  army  against  AbO  cAbd  Allah ,  after  all 


the  subterfuges  contrived  by  that  cunning  man 
to  gain  the  favour  of  lbn  Rft'ik  had  failed. 
But  Abu  cAbd  Alläh  knew  what  course  to  take; 
he  escaped  to  the  Bu  way  hid  cIra5d  al-Dawla  in 
Fdrs  and  persuaded  him  without  much  trouble  to 
conquer  al-Ahwaz  and  al-'Iräk.  Nevertheless  he 
declined  the  help  which  had  asked  from  him  Mueizz 
al-Dawla,  when  the  latter  took  the  field  against 
the  Caliph,  as  he  much  preferred  to  have  to  deal 
with  the  weak  rule  of  the  Caliph  than  with  the 
new  rulers.  When  an  opponent  to  lbn  Rä  ik  arose 
in  the  Turk  Bcdjkcm  [q.  v.],  Abu  cAbd  Allah 
took  the  side  first  of  one  then  of  the  other  accor¬ 
ding  to  circumstances  and  after  Bcdjkem’s  victory 
in  326  (938)  he  was  appointed  by  him  Vizier 
of  the  Caliph.  He  was  deposed  soon  afterwards 
however,  but  as  Bcdjkcm  had  perished  early  in 
the  reign  of  al-Muttnki  (329  =  941),  he  seized 
Baghdad  for  a  brief  period  but  after  a  few  weeks  was 
forced  by  the  mutinous  troops  to  return  to  Wasit.  In 
the  following  year  330  (932)  he  sent  his  brother  Abu 
’1-IIusain  with  troops  against  Baghdad  so  that  the 
Caliph  and  lbn  K:dik  had  to  seek  refuge  with 
the  Hamdänids  of  Mu?ul.  Abu  ’l-Husain  made 
himself  so  detested  by  his  oppressions  there  that 
the  Hamdänids  had  no  difficulty  in  driving  him 
from  Baghdad  ami  even  from  Wisit.  The  brothers 
were  able  to  assert  themselves  in  Basra  although  they 
had  to  wage  a  costly  war  with  the  lord  of'Oniän, 
who  had  come  against  Basra  with  a  licet  and  had 
already  taken  Obolla  331  (942).  Fortunately  for 
them  the  licet  was  set  on  fire  and  the  enemy  was 
forced  to  retire  to  cOinän.  These  and  other  wars 
consumed  Abu  cAbd  Allah's  wealth  and  although 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  have  his  brother  Aba 
Yusuf  murdered  to  gain  his  accumulated  treasures, 
they  availed  him  little,  for  he  himself  died  the 
same  year  332  (944).  The  third  brother  Abu 
’l-Husain  soon  came  into  contlict  with  his  own 
followers  who  recognised  Abu  ’l-Kasim,  the  son 
of  AbQ  cAbcl  Allah  as  their  master,  and  escaped 
with  great  difficulty  to  the  Karmatian  prince  ol 
al-Bahrain.  With  the  latter’s  help  he  laid  siege  to 
his  nephew  in  Basra,  till  he  came  to  terms  with 
him.  Soon  afterwards  he  again  began  intriguing 
and  went  to  Baghdad  to  try  to  obtain  the  gover¬ 
norship  of  Basra  and  so  far  front  being  successful, 
lie  was  executed  there  in  333  (945)  after  a  trial. 
His  nephew  Abu  ’l-Kâsim  in  the  following  year 
made  peace  with  the  Btlyid  Mueizz  al-Dawla, 
though  only  for  a  brief  period,  for  in  335  the 
latter  sent  troops  against  him  and  in  336  (947) 
advanced  in  person  against  Basra  and  forced  him 
to  lice  to  the  Karmatiaiis  of  al-Bahrain.  He  then 
ceased  to  play  any  active  part  in  politics  though 
he  was  ultimately  pardoned  by  Mucizz  al-Dawla 
and  did  not  die  till  349  .(960). 

/>  ib/i 0  v rap  hy  :  lbn  al-Alhlr  (cd.  Tom- 

berg),  viii. 

BARÏD  SHÂHÏ,  a  dynasty  founded  in  1492 
by  Kâsim  Band,  the  minister  of  Mahmrid  Shah 
(1482 — 151S),  fourteenth  king  of  the  BahmanI 
dynasty  [q.  v.].  Mahmud  Shûh  was  a  careless 
voluptuary,  and  left  to  his  minister  the  admint- 
st ration  of  his  kingdom,  which  the  revolts  of  pro¬ 
vincial  governors  had  reduced  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  capital  city,  Bfdar  [q.  v.],  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  districts;  though  lie  was  succeeded  by  four 
of  his  descendants,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bah- 
manls  was  from  that  time  merely  nominal,  and 
the  last  of  them,  Kalim  Allâh  £bah,  died  in 
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exile  in  1527.  Kfisim  Band  died  in  1504,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Amir  cAl!  Band,  whose 
descendants  managed  to  maintain  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  until  in  1619  his  great-grandson,  cAll 
Band,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ibrahim  cÄdil  Shäh, 
king  of  BldjäpQr;  cAIï  Band  and  his  sons  ended 
their  days  in  captivity  and  Bidar  was  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Bnjjäpar. 

bibliography  :  J.  S.  King,  History  of  the 
/Jahni  a  ni  Dynasty ,  founded  on  the  Dur  hand 
MaJa(]tir ,  122  s<|q.  ;  l'irishta,  Gu/ihan-i  Ibrâhhnl , 
Ma^älah  III;  1*.  \V.  Ilaig,  Historic  Landmarks 
of  the  Deccan  y  98  sqq. 

BÄRIMMÄ,  the  modern  Ojehel  IIamrïn,  an 
isolated  western  chain  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Iranian  border.  Its  northern  extremity  crops  up 
in  the  L>jazlra,  south  of  the  l>jcbel  Sindjar  and 
the  Tigris  (lows  through  it  at  al-Fatha.  At  Shah- 
raban  it  is  crossed  by  the  great  road  from  Bagh¬ 
dad  to  Hamadän  and  Teheran,  at  Ahwäz  it  se¬ 
parates  the  plains  of  the  ancient  Elam,  the 
modern  KhQzLtän,  from  those  of  the  Shatt  al-^Arab 
and  is  finally  united  with  the  Iranian  plateau  in 
the  province  of  Ffirs.  This  range  has  had  its 
name  repeatedly  changed.  Its  Assyrian  appellation 
is  not  certain.  The  Syrians  called  it  Irukh  or 
Orukh,  which  appears  in  Polybius,  v.  52  with 
reference  to  the  campaign  of  AntiochusIU  against 
Mulon,  as  ro  'Oftntov  opo ç.  Bflrimmit  is  the  oldest 
Arabic  name,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  Syriac 
Beth  Kcmmän,  i.  c.  temple  of  Kimmun,  probably 
an  Assyrian  sanctuary.  The  mountains  take  this 
name  from  a  village  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  where  the  river  Hows  through  the  moun¬ 
tains.  It  lay  on  the  Baghdad-Mawsil  road,  was 
inhabited  by  Jacobites  and  for  a  time  formed  a 
bishopric  with  Beth  Wäzik.  Kudama  and  YfikOt 
give  the  Syrian  name  Satidainä  to  the  western 
part  of  the  range  in  the  [)jazlra;  the  word  means 
blood-drinker  and  appears  elsewhere  as  the  name 
of  frontier  rivers,  loiter  in  Ibn  Hawkal,  this 
western  part  is  called  I>jcbcl  Shakuk,  traces  of 
which  name  remain  in  that  of  the  modern  village 
of  al-SLakk.  Istakhrl  and  Yäküt,  following  Abu 
Zaid  al-Balkhl,  say,  that  there  were  springs  of 
pitch  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  as  indeed  is 
still  the  case,  at  the  place  where  the  Tigris  breaks 
through  the  Barimmft  and  that  the  range  extended 
from  the  centre  of  Ljjazlra  in  the  west,  to  the 
borders  of  Kcrinfin  in  the  cast,  where  it  becomes 
the  hills  of  Masabadhän  (Pusbt-i  kuh)i  The  range 
appears  in  Idri*I,  if  the  reading  is  correct,  also  as 
lijebcl  al-Kurd.  The  modern  name  of  Hamrln 
appears  first  in  Yakut  under  the  form  Humrin. 
The  part  west  of  the  Tigris  is  now  called  I>jcbcl 
Makhul.  A  parallel  range  is  called  Djcbcl  Mu- 
kailiil,  i.  c.  coloured  with  Kuhl,  probably  after  a 
village  on  the  Tigris  (As.sciiiani,  Dild,  Orient ’.,  it. 
218,  and  Afarapid ),  Such  names  dciivcd  from 
colours  are  nowadays  fast  driving  out  the  ancient 
names  from  Arab  nomenclature;  even  Humrin  is 
a  modern  name,  the  “reddish"  from  ahmar  in 
spite  of  the  old  Syriac  ending  in  -In.  A  place 
close  to  the  Tigris  bears  the  ancient,  expressive 
name  of  KhanQk&  which  means  the  “strangled" 
or  “confined". 

bibliography',  biblioth.  Geogr.  Arab,  (cd. 
de  Gocjc),  Indices;  YakQt,  i.  464,  cf.  A/arîtpidy 
ed.  Juynboll,  s.  v.;  Asscmani,  bibliotheca  Orien- 
talis ,  ii.  218;  Georg  Hoffmann,  Syrische  Akten 
Ver  sise  her  Aîàrtyrcry  Index  s.  Bit1'  Kcmmän; 


G.  le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Cali- 
phatey  Index;  E.  Herzfeld,  Untersuchungen  sur 
Topographie  etc.  in  Memnon ,  i.  1907,  I  and  2; 
Friedr.  Sarre  and  E.  Herzfeld,  Archaeologische 
Reise  im  Euphrat-  u,  Tigris-Gebiet  (Berlin, 
1910-1911),  Chap.  lin  (E.  Herzfeld.) 

BARKA,  the  district  of  Barka,  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  Wilàyet  Benghazi  [q.  v.],  the  ancient 
CyrenaïcA,  is  a  wide  chalk  plateau  from  1200— 
1600  feet  high  and  about  100  miles  broad.  In 
the  north  its  steep  and  rugged  slopes  fall  ab¬ 
ruptly  towards  the  Mediterranean  from  w*hich  it 
is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  lowland, 
while  in  the  south  it  sinks  very  slowly  down  into 
the  Libyan  desert.  The  edge  of  the  plateau  is 
formed  by  a  line  of  heights  which  under  the 
names  of  JJjebcl  Erkula  and  Ujebel  al-Dakar  run 
from  East  to  West  for  about  180  miles.  At  Ma- 
rabut  Sldl  al-Iiomrl  they  attain  a  height  of  2800 
feet  and  around  Krcnna  (Cyrenatca)  they  reach 
their  greatest  height  3300  feet.  Their  northern 
slopes  arc  covered  with  red  earth  which  has  given 
this  part  the  name  of  Barka  al-HamrS  (the  Red 
Barka),  while  the  terraced  southern  slopes  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  grey  sand,  whence  this  part  of  the 
plateau  is  called  Barka  al-Baidä  (the  white  Barka). 

The  configuration  of  the  coastline,  which  des¬ 
cribes  a  decidedly  convex  curve  from  Mukhtär, 
the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra, 
to  the  Gulf  of  Sallum,  makes  Cyrenalca  a  peninsula 
opc.i  on  three  sides  to  the  winds  from  the  sea 
and  assures  for  it  a  relatively  plentiful  rainfall 
(14  to  20  inches  per  ann.).  Although  this  rain¬ 
fall  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  rivers  flowing 
perennially,  it  supplies  numerous  springs.  Water 
filters  down  through  the  cracks  in  the  chalk  till 
it  reaches  the  solid  rock  when  it  again  rises  to 
the  surface;  it  also  collects  in  tarns  shut  in  by 
the  mountains  which  usually  dry  up  in  the  heat 
of  summer.  The  coastland,  and  the  terraces  in 
which  the  land  rises  from  the  shore  to  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  arc  the  districts  most  favourably 
watered  and  have  a  very  rich  flora.  Fig  and  lotus 
trees,  thuyas,  holmoaks,  cypresses  etc.  clothe  the 
hills  with  green,  justifying  the  name  Iijcbcl  Akhdar 
given  by  the  Arabs  to  this  range.  The  general 
aspect  of  this  district  and  its  climate  recall,  ac¬ 
cording  to  travellers,  the  finest  parts  of  Italy.  It 
appears  highly  fitted  for  being  colonised  by  Euro¬ 
peans.  On  the  other  hand  behind  the  rocks  of 
the  Djt-bel  Akhdar  w'e  have  quite  another  picture, 
the  trees  disappear  and  herbaceous  vegetation 
becomes  rarer  and  rarer  as  one  comes  nearer  the 
desert. 

Before  the  Muhammadan  invasions  the  land  of 
Barka  was  occupied  by  Berber  people  belonging 
to  the  Luwäta,  Huwwara  and  Awrlgha  groups, 
who  had  preserved  their  independence,  and  by 
the  Afarika,  i.  c.  natives  more  or  less  influenced 
by  Graeco-Roman  civilisation.  All  these  sections 
of  the  population  devoted  themselves  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  cattle  rearing.  In  the  first  century  of  the 
Ilidjra,  Arabs  from  Egypt  destroyed  Cyrcnc  and 
the  towns  of  the  Bcntapolis  but  did  not  sensibly 
affect  the  character  or  the  manner  of  life  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  the  iv<>»  century  the  land  of  Barka 
included  various  flourishing  towns  like  Lcbda, 
Zawila,  Barka,  Kasr-Hasan  and  its  fields  were 
well  tilled. 

The  Hilall  invasion  of  the  xt1*1  century  A.  I>. 
brought  about  its  ruin.  The  nomadic  and  pastoral 
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Arabs  brought  devastation  everywhere  and  by 
their  ruthless  plundering  caused  the  cultivated 
areas  to  become  smaller  and  smaller, . .  “All  the 
arts  and  trades  which  provide  for  man’s  subsis¬ 
tance  ceased  to  be  exercised;  civilisation  was 
destroyed  there  and  the  country  became  a  desert 
(Ibn  Khaldrm,  Hist,  (tes  Berb.,  translation  dc 
Stane,  i.  p.  164).  Of  the  invading  Arab  tribes, 
the  liant  Kurra  and  the  Haib,  a  branch  of 
the  Sulaim,  settled  in  the  conquered  district  and 
the  population  has  been  so  affected  by  this  ad¬ 
mixture  that  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  day 
to  distinguish  the  descendants  of  the  invaders 
from  those  of  the  original  inhabitants.  With  the 
exception  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  towns  (Ben¬ 
ghazi,  Dcrna  and  Mardja)  the  population  is  enti¬ 
rely  composed  of  nomads.  According  to  1  acho 
they  bear  the  general  name  of  Ilaribi  and  arc 
divided  into  a  large  number  of  tribes.  The  most 
important  arc  the  Awfighir,  whose  land  lies  to 
south  and  east  of  Benghazi,  the  Dorsa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mardjah,  the  1  lassa  around  the 
the  ruins  of  Cyrene,  the  Brassa  of  the  pjchel 
Akhdar,  the  Abaidcst  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dcrna,  etc.  Reclus  estimates  their  total  number 
at  not  more  than  250,000  on  an  area  of  25,000 
square  miles  so  that  there  arc  only  10  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile.  Minutilli,  who  had  at  his 
disposal  the  Italian  consular  reports,  estimates  the 
the  populations  of  Barka  at  as  high  as  350,000. 
All  these  tribes  seem  to  be  quite  independent  of 
Turkish  authority;  owing  to  the  spread  of  Senu- 
slya  doctrines  since  the  middle  of  the  xix’ 1  cen¬ 
tury  they  arc  very  hostile  to  European  influence. 
The  Barka  country,  so  long  neglected,  has  never¬ 
theless  been  the  object  of  several  European  ex¬ 
plorations  in  the  last  century.  The  journeys  of 
della  Celia,  (1817),  1‘acho,  Bccchey,  Barth  (1847), 
Hamilton  (1852),  Rohlfs,  Camperio  and  Ilaimann  | 
etc.  may  be  mentioned. 

The  town  Barka,  which  has  given  its  name  to 
the  whole  plateau,  replaced  in  the  Arab  epoch 
the  town  of  Barke  which  was  founded  in  551  lb  <  • 
by  colonists  from  Cyrene.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  21  A.  If.  (64t  A.  i>.)  Barka  was  occupied  by 
cAmr  b.  al-cAsI  who  made  peace  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  on  a  payment  of  13,000  dinars  of  gold. 
Soon  afterwards  the  conquerors  chose  this  place 
as  the  capital  of  a  district  the  government  of 
which  was  entrusted  to  Kuwaifa,  one  of  the  com¬ 
panions  of  the  Prophet,  whose  tomb  still  existed 
in  al-Bakrl’s  time.  Being  in  communication  with 
foreign  countries  through  its  port,  lolmailia, 
(the  ancient  Ptolémaïs)  lying  on  the  main  road 
from  Eo.tfq  to  Kairawan  and  connected  by  ca¬ 
ravan  routes  with  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  barka 
enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity  for  four  centuries. 
Ibn  llawkal  {Pcs cription  if Afrique,  transi,  de 
Slanc  in  the  'Joiirn.  .Is.,  1842)  praises  it*  com¬ 
mercial  activity.  “There  are  few  towns  in  the 
Maghrib”,  he  writes,  “where  the  tralhc  is  so 
busy;  skins  are  brought  there  to  be  tanned,  the 
dates  of  Awdjila  are  exported,  in  the  bazaars 
there  is  a  continual  market  for  wool,  pepper, 
honey,  wax  and  foodstuff*  of  cast  and  west  . 
Al-BakrI  remarks  the  richness  of  the  surrounding 
pastures  from  which  the  people  of  Egypt  obtained 
the  greater  part  of  the  animals  necessary  for  their 
food-supply  (al-Bakrl ,  Masiilik,  trad,  dc  Slanc 
p.  15).  IdrlsI  mentions  plantations  yielding  cotton 
^f  superior  quality  (IdrlsI,  transi,  de  (»oeje,  p.  1 5 5 )• 


The  H  il  SU  invasion  brought  about  the  total  ruin 
of  Barfca.  Its  place  is  now  occupied  by  the 
market  town  of  Mardja  lying  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  commanded  by  a  Turkish  Kasha  in  a  hollow 
20  miles  long  by  8  broad.  The  population  of 
Mardja  including  the  Turkish  garrison  is  not  more 
than  1000  souls. 
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BARKA  ÏD,  a  town  in  the  Djazlra  (Meso¬ 
potamia)  on  the  caravan  route  from  Na^ibln  (Ni- 
sibis)  to  Mo>ul;  according  to  the  statements  of 
the  Arab  geographers  which  vary  only  in  a  trilling 
degree,  it  was  17—19  par.is.ings  (of  4—5  miles 
each)  or  4  day’s  journey  (c.  g.  \âküt)  distant 
from  the  latter  town;  Nadbm  was  reckoned  10 
parasangs  from  here.  According  to  \äküt,  Bar- 
Ijiahd  was  once  the  chief  town  of  the  circle  of 
lhl.iil’  (preh.ibly  =  “plain”)  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Mosul  and  comprising  the  district 
bet  ween  Mosul  and  Xasilun.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  amount  of  traflic  passing  through  it  the 
town  became  an  important  place,  flourishing  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  ni"'  (ix^)  century.  Yakut  notes  its 
walls  pierced  by  three  gateways,  the  numerous 
springs  of  fresh  water  and  the  remarkably  large 
number  (200)  of  wine  shops  there,  lhe  inhabi- 
ants  were  nevertheless  so  notorious  as  thieves 
uul  highway  robbers  that  a  “Barka  id  robber 
7 as;  barka'idi)  had  become  proverbial.  This  evil 
reputation  of  the  town  naturally  resulted  in  the 
caravans  gradually  keeping  away  from  it  and 
Kuing  instead  to  the  Ihldiaz/ä  station  somewhat 
Lo  the  west.  This  latter  place  thus  rose  in  im¬ 
portance  while  Barka'ld  declined  more  and  more. 
The  site  of  BaikaSd  is  perhaps  now  marked,  as 
v.  Oppenheim  and  dc  Gocje  have  suggested,  by 
the  considerable  mound  of  ruins  at  Tell  Rumclin 
and  that  of  Bâshn/za  l»y  C  ilaglui.  The  positions 
of  these  two  places  in  Kiepert’s  mhp  (in  v.  Op¬ 
penheim,  op.  df.)  arc  420  E.  long  Oreenw.  36"  55 
N.  lat  and  41°  50',  3O5  57'  respectively. 

According  to  a  communication  by  Homes,  which 
requires  an  examination  on  the  spot  (see  luch, 
op.  cit.)  Barka'id  still  exists  at  the  present  day, 
though  now  in  ruins. 
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1 67 — 16S  (dc  Gocjc’s  Note).  (M.  Strei  k.) 
BARKIYÂRUÇ,  Am;  ’i.-Mr/AFiAR  Rv**  al- 
DIn,  a  Scldjük  Sultan,  chlcst  son  of  Malik 
Shah.  The  date*  of  his  birth  is  variously  given; 
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he  WM  certainly  bom  shortly  after  the  year 
470  A.  H.  and  was  therefore  still  a  youth  at 
the  death  of  his  father  on  the  l6(h  Shawwfil 
485  (19th  November  1092).  The  death  of  Malik 
£häh  was  concealed  by  his  wife,  the  cunning  and 
ambitious  Turkân  Khâtün,  till  she  had  homage 
paid  to  her  son  Mahniüd,  who  was  still  a  minor, 
and  had  his  accession  confirmed  by  the  Caliph. 
She  then  went  to  Isfahan.  At  her  instigation  Bar- 
kiyârûk  was  thrown  into  prison  here  immedia¬ 
tely  after  the  death  of  Malik  Shah;  when  the 
decease  of  the  Sultân  became  known  however, 
the  adherents  of  the  murdered  vizier  Ni/üm  al- 
Mulk  rose  and  set  Barkiyfirük  free;  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  Suljân  In  al-Kaiy  in  the  same  year,  lie 
then  advanced  against  Isfahan  and  Turkän’s  troops 
were  defeated  at  Burfldjird  about  the  end  of  the 
year  485  (January  1093);  she  herself  remained  in 
Isfahan  and  had  to  make  peace  after  a  long  siege. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  that  she  should  retain 
Isfahan  and  Kars  for  herself  and  her  son  Mahmud, 
while  ÜarkiyärDk  was  to  be  recognised  ns  Sultan 
and  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  other  provinces. 
1'eace  did  not  last  long  however.  Isma  il  b.  Yft- 
kuti,  Karkiy&rük**  maternal  uncle,  governor  of 
Ädharbaidjän,  was  induced  by  Turknn’s  intrigues 
to  rebel  against  him,  but  was  defeated  in  486 
(1093)  near  al-Karndj  and  had  to  flee  to  Isfahan 
where  he  was  murdered  by  some  Kmirs.  Tutusb 
b.  Alp  Arslan,  another  uncle  of  Harkiynruk's, 
allied  with  Büräin  governor  of  Ktlessa  and  Ak 
S» nk or  of  Halab,  seized  Mosul.  When  his  two 
allies  deserted  him  and  went  over  to  Barkiyârük, 
he  had  to  retreat  to  Damascus,  while  Barkiyârük 
entered  Baghdad  where  his  name  was  mentioned 
in  the  mosque-prayers  in  Muharram  487  (Kc- 
brunry  1094).  On  the  following  day,  the  caliph 
al-Muktadl  died  but  his  successor  al-Mustnzhir 
still  continued  the  Khutba  for  Barkiyârük.  Mean¬ 
while  Tutusb  had  collected  a  new  army  after  the 
secession  of  Ak  Sonlfor  and  BürAn,  with  which 
he  set  out  from  I  )ainascus  and  attacked  Ak  Sonkor. 
The  two  renegade  governors  were  taken  prisoner 
and  slain  and  Halali,  Harr. An  and  Kdcssa  sub¬ 
mitted.  Tutush  then  marched  through  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  Armenia  and  AdbarbaidjSn  against  I  lama- 
djiän  and  was  even  proclaimed  Sultan  in  Baghdad 
in  place  of  HarkiyârQk.  On  the  death  of  Turkiln 
Khatün  which  took  place  in  Ramadan  487  (Sep¬ 
tember — October  1094)  her  son  Mahmud  who 
was  still  a  minor  remained  in  Isfahan  and  Bar- 
kiyäroV  sought  refuge  with  him  from  the  threatening 
storm.  Mahmud’s  adherents  were  planning  how 
to  get  Barkiyârük  out  of  the  way  hut  on  Mali- 
mod*»  death  from  smallpox  at  the  end  of  Shaw- 
wal  (November)  of  the  same  year  the  Kmirs 
went  over  to  Barkiyarnk’s  side.  He  was  then  able 
to  continue  the  struggle  with  Tutusb  who  had  in 
the  meanwhile  advanced  to  al-Kaiy.  The  deci¬ 
sive  battle  was  fought  on  the  1 7!i*  Safar  4S8 
(26*1*  February  1095)  not  far  from  this  town. 
Although  many  had  previously  gone  over  from 
the  cruel  and  relentless  Tutusb  to  the  w'cak 
and  goodnatured  llarkiyârük,  the  former’s  army 
still  numlicrcd  15,000  men  while  the  latter  had 
over  30,000.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  battle 
most  of  the  troops  who  had  hitherto  remained 
faithful  to  him  deserted  and  Tutus))  was  slain 
after  a  desperate  struggle.  In  the  same  year  distur¬ 
bances  broke  out  in  Kliorfl  ân.  The  rebel,  Bar- 
kiyârük’s  third  uncle,  Arslan  Arghün  [q.  v.]  was 


successful  at  first  but  in  490  (1096)  be  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  a  slave;  BarkiySrOk  thereupon  soon 
restored  peace  and  appointed  his  brother  San^jar 
Governor  of  Khor&sgn.  In  492  (1099)  IlarkiyftrQk’s 
brother  Muhammad  rebelled  in  Ädharbaidjän  and 
advanced  almost  up  to  al-Kaiy.  Barkiyârük  was 
going  to  advance  against  him  but  most  of  his 
troops  went  over  to  the  enemy  and  he  had  to 
take  to  flight  to  save  himself,  while  his  brother 
occupied  al-Raiy  and  ordered  Barkiyärük’s  mother 
to  be  strangled.  The  Khutba  was  then  read  for 
him  in  Baghdad.  Barkiyârük  was  however  soon 
successful  in  collecting  another  army,  the  Emirs 
in  cIrfik  joined  him  and  w'hcn  he  neared  the  ca¬ 
pital  in  the  middle  of  Safar  493  (beginning  of 
noo),  the  Caliph  was  quite  prepared  to  mention 
him  in  the  Khutba.  In  Radjah  (May/June)  of  the 
same  year  however  he  was  defeated  by  Muham¬ 
mad  ami  had  to  retire  to  KborSsftn.  Sandjar  the 
governor  there  had  taken  the  side  of  his  brother 
Muhammad;  Barkiyârük,  nevertheless,  succeeded 
in  raising  new  forces  and  defeated  Muhammad 
at  Ilamadhän  in  !>jumädä  II  494  (April  HOl). 
It  was  now  the  latter’s  turn  to  seek  help  in 
Khorâsân.  The  war  wras  carried  on  for  sonic  time 
with  changing  success  till  finally  in  Kabi*  I  495 
(December  not)  a  treaty  of  peace  was  arranged 
whereby  Barkiyârük  was  recognised  as  Sultân 
while  Muhammad  had  to  content  himself  with  the 
title  of  “King”  and  dominion  over  Mesopotamia 
and  Ädharhaidjän.  The  latter  however  broke  the 
truce  after  a  month  or  two  and  a  bitter  struggle 
between  the  brothers  began  again.  Muhammad 
had  to  flee  and  was  besieged  in  Isfahan,  but  he 
managed  to  make  his  escape  and  raise  new  troops. 
He  was  again  beaten  however  and  had  to  make 
peace  in  497  (end  of  1103  or  beginning  of  1 104). 
Muhammad  then  received  Ädharhaidjän,  Armenia, 
and  Mesopotamia  with  Mosul  and  the  Arabian 
clrak,  as  an  independent  prince  with  sovereignty 
over  Sandjar  in  Khorftsfm,  while  Barkiyârük  re¬ 
mained  in  possession  of  the  other  provinces.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  statement,  llarkiyârük  died 
in  Kabic  II  498  (December  1104).  With  him 
begins  the  decline  of  the  Scldjük  kingdom. 
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BARKÜK,  ai.-Mai.ik  AF.-/ÄIMK  Saif  al-DIN 
AI.-ct ) jjîMÂNf  Al.-YKU!oi;nÂwI,  was  the  first,  if  we 
neglect  the  brief  reign  of  Baibars  II  [q.  v.],  of 
the  line  of  Burdji  Mnniluks  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
The  Finir  Yclboghâ  brought  him  to  Cairo  where 
he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  Mamlüks  of  the 
sons  of  Sultan  al-Ashraf  ShaTifln.  He  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  latter’s  fall  and  became  an  Atabeg 
(generalissimo)  under  his  son  Hadjdji.  After  over¬ 
coming  all  his  rivals  he  was  proclaimed  Sultân  in 
1382  (784)  and  was  at  once  acknowledged  on  all 
sides.  Sonic  minor  conspiracies  were  planned  In 
Syria  in  the  next  few  years  by  the  governors  who 
were  always  backed  up  by  the  Mongol  princes, 
hut  were  easily  suppressed  by  the  Sultan.  The 
first  real  danger  arose  when  Barkük,  harassed  by 
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constant  suspicions,  attempted  to  depose  Yelbo- 
ghft,  governor  of  Aleppo.  The  latter,  warned  in 
time,  thwarted  the  Sultän’s  plan,  allied  himself 
with  the  rebel  governor  of  Malatiya,  Mintäsh,  and 
seized  the  towns  of  Tiipolis  and  Hamä.  Bnrkök 
sent  a  great  army  against  the  rebels,  and  his 
general  Itmislj  entered  Damascus.  In  the  spring 
of  1389  (791)  the  two  armies  met  and  through 
the  desertion  of  several  of  the  Sultan’s  lieutenants 
the  rebels  won  the  day;  Itmi^h,  pursued  and  cap¬ 
tured,  had  to  give  up  Damascus  with  its  forti¬ 
fications.  Yelboghä  and  Mintäsh  collected  all  their 
forces  and  advanced  against  Egypt.  The  Sultän, 
a  thorough  coward,  did  not  dare  leave  Cairo, 
so  that  the  rebels  met  with  no  resistance.  The 
Sultan’s  supporters  deserted  him  and  he  fled  from 
the  citadel  and  threw  himself  on  Yelboghä’s  mercy, 
who  treated  him  relatively  well,  llarkuk  was  sent 
to  Karak  as  a  prisoner  by  Yelboghä.  ljadjdji  who  1 
had  been  deposed  by  I’arkiik  now  ascended  the 
throne  but  without  obtaining  the  slightest  control  j 
over  the  actual  affairs  of  state.  Yelboghä  lorded 
it  over  his  ally  Mintäsb  too  ns  far  as  he  could. 

A  conflict  thus  arose  between  the  two  conspi¬ 
rators;  Yelboghä  entrenched  himself  in  the  eitadel 
and  Mintäsh  below  him  in  the  Hasan  mosque. 
Yelboghä  was  vanquished  in  the  struggle  and 
had  to  flee;  he  was  taken  and  thrown  into  prison 
in  Alexandria.  Mintäsh  had  scarcely  made  his 
position  in  Egypt  secure  when  the  news  arrived 
that  Sultan  Barktlk  was  free  and  collecting  the 
malcontents  in  Syria.  Ik*  defeated  the  governors 
of  Damascus  and  (iaza  who  advanced  against  him 
and  also  the  llcduin  chief  NVair  so  that  he  gained 
new  adherents  daily.  Mintäsh  advanced  against 
him  with  a  large  army  and  met  him  to  the  south  of 
Damascus.  On  the  first  day  the  greater  pait 
of  Barkftk’s  army  was  put  to  flight  but  he  was 
nevertheless  able  to  seize  the  chief  camp  of  his 
opponents  and  to  take  prisoner  the  Caliph  as  well 
as  the  Sultan  I.lâdjdji.  The  battle  was  renewed 
next  day  and  after  heavy  losses  on  both  sides, 
Mintäsh  had  to  retreat,  Barkiik  then  went  to  Cairo 
where  in  the  meanwhile  his  adherents  had  gained 
the  upper  hand. 

llarkuk  was  successful  in  appeasing  his  oppo¬ 
nents  in  Cairo,  treating  the  deposed  ILulj  Iji  con¬ 
siderately  and  pardoning  his  former  enemy  Ycl¬ 
bogha.  Mintä'ii’s  resistance  continued  for  two 
years  longer  in  Syria,  chiefly  supported  by  the 
llcduin  chief  NVair;  Mintäsh  was  finally  captured 
and  put  to  death  by  torture,  llarkuk  was  not 
yet  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace  however; 
conspiracies  and  persecutions  never  ceased.  The 
Sultan’s  foreign  policy  was  a  successful  one;  he 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Ottoman  Sultans 
Murad  and  llàyn/fd;  while  he  was  suspicious  of 
the  mighty  Tiimir  from  the  outset  and  preferred 
open  enmity  to  insecure  peace,  lie  therefore  had 
the  ambassadors  of  Timur,  who  wished  to  con¬ 
clude  a  friendly  treaty  of  commerce,  murdered, 
welcomed  Sultan  Ahmad  ibn  Cwais  whom  Timor 
had  driven  out  of  Baghdad.  To  prepare  to  defend 
himself,  lie  restored  the  defences  of  the  Syrian 
fortresses  as  we  know  from  inscriptions;  his  mea¬ 
sures  were  later  show'n  to  be  quite  insufficient 
against  the  onrush  of  the  Mongols,  llaikuk  and 
Timflr  never  actually  came  into  conflict  as  the 
latter  was  too  much  occupied  with  other  enemies. 
Always  fearing  for  his  own  safety  at  home,  Bar- 
kük  did  not  prove  himself  capable  of  permanently 


defending  his  lands  abroad.  I lis  rule,  which  in 
general  is  highly  praised  by  Arab  authors  for  hit 
piety  and  charitable  foundations,  was  of  little  use 
to  his  kingdom,  lie  died  in  139S  (Sol)  leaving 
vast  estates  behind  him. 

/»  iblioyr  et  ph  y  :  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Cha* 
lifen ,  iv.  541  —  556  and  v.  I — 71  (where  in  the 
introduction,  p.  v — viii.  the  Arab  manuscripts 
arc  quoted),  llis  complete  biography  is  given 
in  the  Manhal  at-(aj\.  MS.  Cairo  1 113,  P. 
316 — 337s-  (M.  Sor.ERNHF.iM.) 

BARLAAM  and  JOSAPHAT,  the  story  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Indian  prince 
Josaphat  by  the  ascetic  Barlaam,  which  has 
been  recognised  by  Felix  I.icbrccht  as  a  Christian 
version  of  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the  Buddha. 
The  book,  which  owes  its  popularity  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  first  place  to  the  tales  in  it,  is 
preserved  in  Greek,  Arabic  (several  versions), 
Hebrew,  Ethiopie,  Armenian  and  Georgian  as 
well  as  in  many  European  editions.  The  Greek 
romance  of  Barlaam  was  probably  composed  in 
Palestine  at  the  monastery  of  Saint  Sahas  in  the 
first  half  of  the  v ii*1»  century.  On  this  Greek 
original  is  based  a  Christian  Arabic  version  from 
which  a  translation  into  Ethiopie  was  prepared. 
'Hie  oldest  Arabic  texts  that  have  survived  to  us 
have  no  connection  with  the  Greek  romance 
however;  they  appear  to  be  ultimately  derived 
from  a  I’ahlavi  original.  Mention  is  made  in  the 
/•'i hi  ist  of  a  Kitâb  al-ludd  and  a  Kitäc  Yûdasâf 
mufmdy  both  of  which  were  probably  translated 
from  a  Pahlavi  original  which  taught  the  Iranians 
the  doctrine  of  Buddha  (YüdâsAf,  for  Badäsäf  ~ 
Bodhisuttvn,  the  title  of  the  Indian  king’s  son 
before  he  attained  the  rank  of  Buddln).  The  Kitab 
Yndasäf  7  ca  Jui/ait  har  mentioned  in  the  J’ ihr  ist 
appears  on  the  other  hand  to  be  based  on  a 
Christian  version  of  the  Buddhist  story.  Already 
composed  in  I’ahlavi,  this  last,  the  third  of  the 
Arabic  books  mentioned  in  the  lihiist^  is  now  the 
prototype  of  all  the  Muhammadan  versions  that 
have  survived  and  is  substantially  given  in  the 
text  of  the  Bombay  edition.  All  trace  of  Christian 
dogma  has  been  obliterated  in  it  though  its  tone 
is  not  specifically  Muhammadan.  The  Hebrew 
version  also  goes  back  to  these  Arabic  texts. 

/»  ibli ay  rap  hy  :  Chauvin,  lutlioyi  aphie  des 
erre rayes  arabes,  iii.  83  —  1 1 2  ;  E.  Kuhn,  Car* 
la  a  in  und  Jcasaph  {Abhandlungen  der  lùivri - 
sehen  Akademie ,  Band  xx.  1897);  Krumbacher, 
Geschichte  der  byzantinischen  I.ittei  atu»  *,  SS6 — 
891;  Hummel  in  Ce rhtndlunyen  des  VII.  Orien¬ 
tal.  Cany  res  ses ,  Semitische  See  tien  (iSSS),  45 — 
165;  Rehatshek,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Su  rety  X.  .V.,  xxii.  11$  et  se>j.\  A’itäb  Calauhar 
7ca  I'fidhasaf  fi  '  CmazclXiz  7 oaCamthal  (Bombay 
1306);  Zotenberg,  Xotice  sur  te  Ihre  de  Car* 
lau  in  et  Jcasaph ,  aeeom  paync  d'extraits  du  texte 
yrec  et  des  versions  arabe  et  éthiopienne  (.Vo 
tices  et  extraits ,  Vol.  xxviii.  I  — 160). 

(J.  UoKOVITZ.) 

BARMAKIDS  (Barmfcipks),  a  Persian  family, 
which  produced  the  first  Persian  ministers  of 
the  Caliphate.  “Barmak”  was  not  a  personal 
name  but  denoted  the  rank  of  hereditary  chief  priest 
in  the  temple  of  Nawbah.lr  in  Balkh.  The  lands 
belonging  to  the  temple  were  a  No  in  the  hands 
of  this  family.  These  estates  comprised  an  area 
of  about  740  square  miles  ($  faisakhs  long  by 
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4  broad),  or  somewhat  more  than  the  principalities 
of  Uppe  and  Schaumburg-Lippe  together.  These 
estates  or  part  of  them  remained  the  property  of 
the  Barmakids  at  a  later  period;  Yakut  (it.  942) 
says  of  the  Marge  and  rich'*  village  of  Rfiwan, 
east  of  Balk])  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Yahyft  b.  J£hälid.  As  the  name  shows  (Sanskr. 
ttava  vihïïra  =  new  monastery)  this  temple  was  a 
Buddhist  monastery;  it  is  described  as  such  in 
the  vii1*»  century  A.  D.  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
Hüan-Cuang  {Mémoires  sur  les  contrées  occidentales, 
trad,  par  St.  Julien,  i.  30  et  seq .,  and  the  Histohe 
de  la  vie  de  Jliouen-Thsan q,  p.  64);  it  was  even 
known  to  some  of  the  Arab  geographers,  like  Ihn 
al-FaVih  (cd.  de  Gocje,  p.  322)  that  the  Naw- 
bahär  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  idols  ÇibUdat 
al-awlkän)  and  not  of  fire;  and  setting  aside 
some  exaggerations,  the  description  given  by  I  bn 
al-Falflh  exactly  fits  a  Buddhist  vihara.  For  obvious 
reasons  the  Persians  wished  to  bring  this  famous 
family  of  Persian  origin  into  connection  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Säsäninn  Empire;  the  Buddhist 
cloister  was  transformed  into  a  fire  temple  (cf. 
c.  g.  Yäküt,  iv.  819  et  scq.),  its  foundation  was 
attributed  to  the  Persian  kings  of  antiquity,  and 
its  chief  priests  declared  to  be  descendants  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Sä>änian  kingdom  (Siyäsat- 
Nümahy  cd.  Schcfcr,  p.  151).  These  notions,  wide 
spread  in  the  later  literature,  which  have  influenced 
not  only  local  tradition  {lùuUVil  Jnilkk  in  Schcfcr’s 
Chrestomathie  persane ,  i.  71)  but  also  modern 
scholarship  (Browne,  A  Literary  lint  or  y  of  Persia , 
p.  257)  may  not  have  arisen  before  the  reign  of 
IlärQn  al-Ra^hld.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Ibn  al- 
Mukaffa*,  being  a  Persian,  had  put  forth  similar 
statements.  His  contemporary  Khälid  of  course  did 
not  possess  any  such  power  under  Abu  ’1-Abbas 
and  MansQr  as  Yahyfl  afterwards  did  under  Ilärün, 
but  his  position,  from  which  through  his  gene¬ 
rosity,  his  whole  house  derived  benefits  (Ibn  al- 
Falflh,  p.  317),  was  nevertheless  dazzling  enough 
to  bring  about  a  perversion  of  national  traditions 
in  favour  of  the  Barmakids. 

According  to  Baladhorl  (cd.  de  Gocje,  p.  409) 
Nawbahär  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Mu’Swiya 
probably  soon  after  the  year  42  =  663-664  (cf. 
Marquart,  Erândiahr,  p.  69);  Taljafl  however 
makes  the  native  prince  Nfzak  pray  in  Nawbahär 
os  late  as  the  year  90  (708-709).  On  the  fate  of 
the  last  Barmak,  the  father  of  Khälid,  and  his 
predecessors  we  possess  only  legendary  accounts. 
Even  Ibn  Khallikän  was  no  longer  ablé  to  decide 
whether  Barmak  ever  adopted  Isläm.  According 
to  Ibn  al-Faklh  (p.  324)  Khälid  was  the  son  of 
this  Barmak  and  of  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of 
Saghaniyän.  Tabari  (ii.  1181)  gives  an  account 
of  a  campaign  by  Kutaiba  b.  Muslim  against  re¬ 
bels  in  Balkh  in  the  year  86  (705);  the  wife  of 
the  chief  priest  is  said  to  have  been  among  the 
prisoners  and  to  have  spent  a  night  with  cAbd 
Allah  brother  of  Kutaiba  and  to  have  become 
pregnant  with  Khälid  on  that  night:  she  was 
set  free  with  the  other  prisoners  the  next  day. 
What  Tabari  adds  on  the  origin  of  this  story 
shows  that  it  was  invented  by  cAbd  Allah's  sons, 
not,  as  has  been  supposed  to  honour  the  Persian 
with  an  Arab  genealogy  but  to  obtain  for  the  Arab 
family  the  advantages  of  relationship  to  the  in¬ 
fluential  favourite  of  the  Caliphs.  It  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  however  that  in  this  story  wc  have  an  ap¬ 
proximately  correct  date  for  Khälid's  birth;  the 


year  of  his  death  is  given  as  165  (781-782);  he 
must  then  have  been  about  75  years  old.  His 
father  Barmak  was  skilled  in  astronomy  and  phi¬ 
losophy  as  well  as  in  medecine  and  cured  the 
prince  Maslama  b.  cAbd  al-Malik  of  an  illness 
(Tabari,  1.  c.).  This  last  statement  shows  that  Bar¬ 
mak  had  gone  from  his  home  to  the  Caliph’s 
court;  according  to  later  accounts  this  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  cAbd  al-Malik  in  86  (705),  the 
year  of  the  latter's  death.  He  appears  to  have 
afterwards  returned  home.  In  107  (725-726)  by 
the  orders  ;  of  the  governor  Asad  b.  cAbd  Allah 
he  rebuilt  Balkh  which  had  been  destroyed  (Ta¬ 
bari,  ii.  1490). 

Wc  know  almost  as  little  about  Khälid's  birth 
and  education;  even  ns  to  when  and  how  he  won 
the  favour  of  the  caliph  Abu  ’I-cAbbäs,  nothing 
is  told  us.  He  was  on  such  intimate  terms  with 
the  Caliph  that  his  daughter  was  nursed  by  the 
Caliph’s  wife  and  the  latter’s  daughter  by  Khälid’s 
wife  (Tabari,  ii.  840).  After  132  (749-750)  wc 
find  him  at  the  head  of  the  Dlwän  al-Kharädj  ; 
in  some  authorities  he  is  also  called  vizier  (Mas- 
cudi,  A' it  utf  a  A  Tan  bih,  p.  340  and  342;  Praym. 
hist .  Arab., cd,  de  Gocje,  p.  215  and  268)  Khälid 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  writer  (A'âtiâ)  in 
whose  tenure  of  office  the  holder  attained  the 
rank  of  minister.  Aba  Salama,  the  first  tt vizier  of 
the  house  of  Muhammad”  is  not  mentioned  among 
the  “writers”  and  was  a  vizier  rather  in  the 
sense  in  which  this  word  is  used  in  the  Kor’än 
(xx.  30  cl  scq.)  and  placed  in  the  mouth  of  c.  g. 
the  Caliph  Abü  Bakr  in  historical  works  (cf.  c.  g. 
Tabari,  i.  1817,  */,;  2140,  t,).  Even  Khälid  was 
not  a  vizier  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word  and 
distinguished  himself  not  only  by  able  government 
and  wise  counsels  but  also  by  warlike  deeds.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Abü  Muslim  and  his  general  Kah- 
(aba  b.  Shabib  he  took  the  side  of  the  house  of 
the  Prophet  in  the  wars  against  the  Omaiyads; 
between  14S  (765)  and  152  (769)  as  governor  of 
Tabaristän  he  destroyed  the  principality  of  Mas- 
mughän  at  Mount  Demawend  (cf.  Marquart,  Ilrün» 
!_ha hr,  p.  128).  After  this  victory  the  people  of 
Tabaristän  arc  said  to  have  represented  Khälid 
and  the  sicgc-nrtillcry  used  by  him  in  the  siege, 
on  their  shields  (Ibn  al-Fakih,  p.  314).  Even  in 
his  old  age  in  the  year  163  (779-780)  he  disting¬ 
uished  himself  at  the  capture  of  the  Greek  fort¬ 
ress  of  Samälü  (Tabari  ni.  497). 

Wc  first  find  Khälid  mentioned  as  the  adviser 
of  the  Caliph  Mansur  in  the  stories  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Baghdad  (146  =  763-764)  and  ihc  al¬ 
leged  abdication  cf  the  heir  to  the  throne,  fIsä  b. 
Mösä  in  147(764-765).  Besides  numerous  buildings 
in  Baghdad ,  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Man- 
sura  in  Tahar*slan  is  attributed  to  him  during  his 
governorship.  Shortly  before  the  death  of  the 
Caliph  MansQr  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Mawsil  (Mosul)  after  the  Caliph  had  asked  him 
for  2,700,000  dirhems,  and  his  son  Yah  y  It,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Ädharbaidjän.  It  is  related  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mawsil  had  never  respected  any  go¬ 
vernor  so  much  as  Khfilid  although  lie  never 
resorted  to  severe  punishments.  According  to 
Mas  Qdl  {Murudj,  vi.  361)  none  of  his  descen¬ 
dants  equalled  him  in  noble  qualities. 

His  son  Yahyä,  according  to  Ibn  Khallikän, 
died  on  the  3"1  Muharram  190  =  29th  November 
805  at  the  age  of  70  or  74  so  that  he  must  have 
been  born  in  120  (738)  or  some  years  earlier. 
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Unlike  his  father  he  wm*  distinguished  only  as  a 
governor  and  minister;  no  warlike  exploits  are 
related  of  him;  of  his  numerous  public  works  the 
Slh&n  canal  at  Basra  (Tabari,  iii.  645;  Balâdhorï, 
p.  363)  is  specially  noted.  In  the  reign  of  al- 
Mahdl  the  young  prince  Härfln  was  entrusted  to 
his  care  in  161  (777-778).  After  163  (779-780)1 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  chancellory  ( DlivUn 
al-rasd?il)  of  the  prince,  who  was  then  appointed 
governor  of  the  west  (all  the  provinces  west  of 
ihc  Euphrates)  with  Armenia  and  Adharhaidjiin. 
During  the  brief  reign  of  the  Caliph  al-Ilndi, 
Yah  y  ft  as  an  adherent  of  the  young  prince  whom 
they  wished  to  force  to  renounce  the  succession,  was 
in  danger  of  his  life;  after  the  accession  of  llariin 
al-Uashid,  Yahya  the  Barmakid,  whom  the  Caliph 
still  always  called  “father”,  was  appointed  vi/icr 
with  unrestricted  powers  and  witli  the  help  of  I 
his  sons  Kadi  and  I_)jacfar  (liis  two  other  sons, 
Musi  and  Muhammad  arc  more  rarely  mentioned) 
ruled  the  kingdom  for  seventeen  years  (7S6 — S03). 

Of  the  two  sons  mentioned,  Kadi,  who  was 
born  in  14S  (765*766)  was  the  elder  and  also 
the  more  important.  From  176  (792-793)  till 
180  (796-797)  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  governor¬ 
ship  which  comprised  the  provinces  of  J>jikil, 
'J'abaristan,  Dunbawand ,  and  K finds  ami  for  a 
time  also,  Armenia  and  Adharhaidjan;  from  178 
(794-795)  till  179  (795-796)  he  was  also  governor 
of  Khoiasän.  Ya'küLl  (//ist.,  ii.  516)  says  that  he 
was  unfortunate  in  his  fighting  in  Armenia 
(strictly  in  Dâghcstân);  on  the  other  hand  he  is 
credited  with  such  deeds  in  Khoräsä»  as  he  could 
scarcely  have  performed  in  the  brief  period  of 
his  governorship.  lie  is  said  to  have  raised  an 
army  of  500,000 (!)  men  from  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  for  the  Caliph  of  whom  20,000  were  sent  to 
Baghdad  and  the  others  retained  in  Khoiâsân 
(Tabatl,  iii.  631),  and  to  have  also  won  several 
great  victories  and  buijt  many  mosques  and  RibSt. 
lie  dug  a  new  canal  in  Balkh  (Schefcr,  C/uesto - 
mathie  persane,  i.  71  and  88)  and  built  a  new 
Friday-mosquc  in  Bukhara;  he  was  the  first  to 
have  lamps  brought  into  the  mosques  in  Ramadan 
(Narshakhi  cd.  Schefcr,  p.  48).  MasrCidi  ( Murfu/J , 
vi.  363)  also  tells  us  that  in  the  earlier  days  of 
his  governorship.  Fad l  was  only  occupied  with 
hunting  and  frivolous  pleasures  and  only  reformed 
after  receiving  a  letter  from  his  father! 

Of  I>jacfar  who  later  became  more  renowned 
in  popular  story  (he  was  37  years  old  at  his  death  and 
born  about  150  =  767)  only  his  beautiful  writing, 
his  eloquence  and  his  knowledge  of  astronomy  are 
praised;  he  is  al>o  mentioned  as  a  leader  of 
fashion  and  introduced  the  custom  of  wearing 
cravats  as  he  had  rather  a  long  neck  (Hjahiz, 
LntyTin,  ii.  1 51).  I  Us  intimacy  with  the  Caliph, 
which  did  not  at  all  please  Yahya,  Is  attributed 
to  a  notorious  Oriental  vice  (Tabari,  ni.  676). 
Except  for  a  short  journey  to  Syria  in  the  year 
180  (796-797)  where  he  had  to  make  peace 
among  the  Arab  tribes  who  were  fighting  among 
themselves,  as  had  his  brother  Mum  four  years 
earlier,  he  appears  never  to  have  been  separated 
from  the  Caliph  and  even  on  this  occasion  lie 
gave  vent  to  his  sorrow  and  his  desire  for  reu¬ 
nion  in  extravagant  language  (Tabari,  iii.  642). 
He  was  several  times  appointed  governor  of  large 
provinces  by  his  princely  patron,  but  these  were 
always  ruled  by  his  deputies.  It  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  authorities  whether  he  ever  ac¬ 


tually  conducted  the  business  of  state  as  a  mi¬ 
nister  or  what  buildings  or  other  works  were 
executed  by  him;  the  only  trace  of  his  influence 
is  the  fact  that  his  name  appears  on  the  coins 
of  the  Caliph. 

Even  his  father  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  at 
all  as  powerful  during  his  seventeen  years*  rule 
as  is  stated.  In  the  first  years  of  his  tenure  of 
office  he  had  to  give  an  account  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  to  Khaizurän  (died  173  =  789-790),  mother 
of  the  Caliph.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  his 
mother  the  Caliph  deprived  the  young  f)jacfar  of 
the  seal  which  he  carried  and  entrusted  a  great 
part  of  the  business  to  Fadl  b.  Rabic,  later  the 
opponent  and  successor  of  the  Barmakids;  the  same 
Fadl  was  appointed  head  chambeilain  (hadjil*)  in 
X 79  (795-796)  in  place  of  the  Barmakid  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  Khalid.  The  appointment  of  'All  b.  *lsj 
b.  Mähän  as  governor  of  KhorSsan  was  also  made 
against  the  will  of  the  vi/icr  (Tabari,  iii.  70 2). 
Un  the  pilgrimage  of  t he  year  1 S x  (beginning  of 
79S)  Yah)  a  obtained  leave  to  resign  and  to  remain 
in  Mecca  (Tabari,  iii.  646),  but  returned  in  the 
following  year  to  Baghdad  and  seems  again  to 
have  taken  over  the  reins  of  government. 

From  these  statements  it  is  clear  that  the  fall 
of  the  Barmakids  had  long  been  premeditated  and 
was  not  due  to  any  sudden  impulse  of  the  Caliph. 

In  the  first  night  of  Safar  x S 7  (in'1*  January  803) 
DjaTur  was  slain  by  command  of  the  Cabph  and 
immediately  after,  Yahvii  and  his  other  three  sons 
were  thrown  into  prison  and  their  goods  confis¬ 
cated.  The  relatives  of  the  minister  were  allowed 
their  freedom;  Muhammad  b.  Khalid  (brother  of 
YahyS)  and  his  family  were  in  no  wise  harmed, 
liât  Cm  had  the  head  of  the  dead  Pja  far  placed 
on  the  “middle"  bridge  of  Baghdad  and  the  two 
halves  of  his  body  impaled  on  the  other  two 
bridges.  The  minister  and  his  sons  remained  under 
supervision  in  the  town  of  Rakka.  Both  YahyS 
and  l’adl  died  before  the  Caliph;  of  the  fate  of 
MtlsS  and  Muhammad  nothing  is  known,  "Imrân 
b.  Mfisâ  seems  to  have  been  the  only  grandson 
of  the  vizier  to  distinguish  himself.  In  the  year 
196  (Si  l -8 i  2)  lie  is  mentioned  as  defending  the 
ancient  Sâsânian  tow  n  of  al-Mada  in  against 
Ma’miiiTs  army  (Tabari,  iii.  S59  et  set/.)  and  he 
again  appears  in  216  (831)  as  deputy  governor 
of  the  province  of  Sind  (ibid.,  iii.  1 105).  Abu 
’1-Käsim  "Abbas  b.  Muhammad  Barmakt  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  the  last  vi/iers  of  the  S.tmänids 
(Barthold,  Turkestan  70  ep<ehu  menyelskayo  tia- 
$/iesfrijtt,  ii.  278,  following  (iardi/i);  whether  this 
“Barmakid”  belonged  to  the  same  family  is  not 
related.  Again  in  the  v,il  (xi  :  )  century  we  find 
a  I  ïanishmand  Hasan  Barmakt  mentioned  going  m 
several  times  as  envoy  from  the  (  diaznawids  to 
the  court  of  the  Caliph  (Baihakt,  ed.  Morley, 
p.  44  t  et  se»/.).  The  famous  translator  of  the 
fchiu/iti^X uma,  Muhammad  b.  Hjahtn  nl-Barniakf 
was  probably  only  a  client  of  the  family,  as  has 
been  suggested,  and  so  was  the  astrologer  men¬ 
tioned  by  Tabari  (iii.  497  et  set/.)  in  his  account 
of  the  events  of  the  year  163  (779*780). 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  give  a  fair  nj  predation  of  the 
part  played  by  the  Barmakids  or  of  their  virtues 
and  faults.  They  arc  traditionally  represented  as 
pious  Muhammadans,  famed  for  their  pilgrimages 
and  buildings;  on  the  other  hand  they  are  accused 
by  their  opponents  of  indifference  to  Islam  and 
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iu  teaching.  In  a  poem  quoted  by  Qjfihi?  (Bayun* 
ii.  150)  from  an  unnamed  author  and  ascribed  by 
Ibn  Kutaiba  Çl/yün  al-a&hbiir*  p.  71,  ed.  Brockel- 
mann)  to  the  philologist  Asma'l  it  is  said:  “ When 
in  an  assembly  any  thing  irreligious  is  said,  the 
faces  of  the  Barmakids  light  up;  but  when  a 
verse  from  the  Ko^rSn  is  quoted  in  their  presence, 
they  tell  stories  from  the  book  of  Marwak”  (on 
this  book  cf.  Hamza,  ed.  Gottwaldt,  p.  41).  An¬ 
other  poet  (Bayun  and  cUyBn ,  loc.  cit.)  says  of 
himself  that  he  builds  mosques  only  as  a  pastime 
and  at  heart  he  cares  as  little  for  such  things  as 
YahyS  b.  Khälid.  Mansur  is  said  to  have  accused 
his  minister  Khâlid  of  sympathy  with  Persian 
national  feeling  (Tabari,  iii.  320);  YahyS  is  said 
by  Tabari  (iii.  57a  et  seq.)  to  have  been  accused 
by  al-llädl  of  infidelity  (kufr)\  probably  llärün 
would  have  justified  his  decision  by  such  accu¬ 
sations  though  nothing  is  said  by  the  authorities 
on  this  point;  that  the  fall  of  the’ Barmakids  is 
connected  with  a  return  to  the  traditions  of  the 
true  Islam  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  after  187 
the  coins  do  not  bear  the  names  of  the  Caliph 
or  his  heir  as  had  been  usual  since  the  reign  of 
al-Mahdl. 

That  the  Barmakids  enriched  not  only  the  state 
but  also  the  clients  of  their  house  is  not  denied 
by  their  partisans.  For  reasons  that  are  quite 
comprehensible  historians  have  always  been  favou¬ 
rably  inclined  to  the  •people  of  the  quill1*  (uhl 
al-Kalam)\  history,  therefore,  even  apart  from  the 
accounts  of  patriotic  Persian  writers,  has  lavished 
much  extravagant  praise  on  the  Barmakids,  who 
are  frequently  regarded  as  the  founders  of  this 
class,  and  been  silent  on  many  of  their  misdeeds. 
We  should  not  place  too  much  reliance  on  the 
statement  that  the  reign  of  Ilârün  al-Rashul  is 
regarded  as  the  “golden  prime”  of  the  Caliphate 
(Tabari,  iii.  577  et  seq.)  or  that  IlftrQn  only 
reigned  well  so  long  as  he  had  the  Barmakids 
around  him,  as  some  historians  further  inform  us 
(Mas'üdl,  TanbVt ,  p.  346;  Bragm.  hist.  Arab.* 
p.  309).  Yet  in  both  instances  the  verdict  of  the 
historians  is  confirmed  by  popular  tradition;  and 
it  is  weighty  testimony  to  the  noble  qualities  of 
these  Persians  that  they  should  be  extolled  by 
an  Arab  patriot  of  the  old  school  like  the  author 
of  the  Kitub  at-aghunl  and  that  they  should  have 
been  able  to  create  order  even  in  a  province  so 
thoroughly  Arab  os  Syria.  # 

Bibliography  :  I>iyS  al-Dln  BarnI,  Alhbâr-i 
Barmakiyan ,  in  Schcfcr*»  Chrestomathie  persane * 
»i.  p.  2 — 54;  Mas'ûdï,  MurU'/j  al-dhahab ,  vi. 
361  et  seq.*  386  et  seq.*  Ihn  Khallikan,  transi, 
de  Slane,  i.  301  et  scq.\  ii.  459  et  seq.\  iv.  103 
et  seq.  Cf.  also  Tabari  (see  Index)  and  the  other 
authorities  quoted  above.  (W.  Barthold.) 
BARNIK  (Bkkknick).  [See  iucndija/.I.] 
BARODA,  a  native  state  of  India,  in 
Gudjarilt,  consisting  of  four  detached  portions 
within  the  Bombay  Presidency;  the  ruler  is  a 
Marat  hä,  bearing  the  family  name  of  Gaikwär. 
Area:  8,099  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (1901):  1,952692,  of 
whom  165,0x4  were  Muhammadans;  revenue:  Ks. 
1,64,86,000.  The  city  of  Baroda,  on  the  Vis]i- 
wämitri  river  —  pop.  (1901):  103,790  —  was  of 
Muhammadan  foundation,  as  shewn  by  its  walls. 
The  Gaikwärs  always  had  in  their  service  Mu¬ 
hammadan  Sardârs  and  Arab  and  Kohilla  mercena¬ 
ries,  whose  descendants  arc  supported  by  the 
state  to  this  day.  The  Gaikwärs  have  also  kept 


up  the  custom  of  attending  the  Mufyarram  festival 
in  state;  and  there  is  preserved  a  carpet  made 
by  the  order  of  Khande  Rao  (Gaikwär  1856 — 1870), 
and  intended  for  the  tomb  of  Muhammad  at  Me¬ 
dina,  valued  at  £400,000.  “The  field  is  in  seed 
pearls,  the  arabesque  designs  in  blue  and  red 
being  worked  out  in  English  glass  beads  with 
medallions  and  rosettes  of  diamonds,  rubies,  eme¬ 
ralds,  freely  dispersed”  (Sir  George  Watt,  Indian 
Art  at  Delhi*  190J*  p.  444). 

Bibliography.  Baroda  Gazetteer  (Cal¬ 
cutta,  1908).  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BARR  (a.),  “pious”  “good”;  with  the  article, 
one  of  the  99  names  of  Allah:  the  “gracious”; 
for  other  meanings  of  the  word  see  the  dictio¬ 
naries. 

al-BARRÄDI  (Abu  ’l-Fadl  Abu  ’l-KXsim  b.  . 
IbrähIm  al-BarraoI  al-1)ammar1),  belonged  to 
Dammar  on  the  Djebcl-Ncfüsa  and  lived  some 
time  there:  he  afterwards  settled  in  Djerba,  where 
he  died.  His  biography  gives  no  dates  but  as  al- 
Barrädf  had,  among  other  teachers,  AbQ  Säkin 
cÄmir  al-Shamäkhi  who  died  in  792  (1390),  it  is 
probable  that  he  nourished  at  the  end  of  the 
viii1*»  and  beginning  of  the  ix'h  century  A.  H. 

I lis  chief  work  is  the  Kitub  al-Diawahir  al- 
Muntakät  a  supplement  to  the  Tabulât  al- U lama 
of  Abu  ’1-Abbâs  Ahmad  al-SacId,  in  which  he 
resumes,  from  the  Abacli  point  of  view,  the  history 
of  the  early  period  of  Islam  down  to  the  reign 
of  the  Rostamid  Imâm  of  Tâhcrt  (Tagdemt)  Mu¬ 
hammad  I  Aflah.  He  closes  his  work  with  a  ca¬ 
talogue  of  the  books  of  the  sect,  which  has  been 
edited  and  translated  by  A.  de  Motylinski  ( Les 
livres  sacrés  de  la  secte  abadhite*  Algiers  1889 
p.  6 — 20).  The  Kit  a  b  al-Pjawahir  has  been  litho¬ 
graphed  in  Cairo  in  1306  A.  II. 

Bibliography:  Al-Shamäkht,  Kitub  al- 
Siyar  (Constantinople,  n.  d.)  p.  974-975*  de 
Motylinski,  Les  livres  sacrés  de  la  secte  abadhite 
p.  33—36.  (René:  Basset.) 

BARSBEY,  ai.-Mat,:k  al-Asiikaf  Saif  ai.-DIn, 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  was  enrolled  among  the  Mam- 
lüks  of  Sultan  Barkok,  under  Mu’aiyad  Shaikh 
(1412 — 1421=815 — 824)  Governor  of  Tripolis; 
on  the  latter’s  death  he  was  imprisoned,  but  was 
soon  released  by  Sultän  Tatar  and  appointed 
Dawadar  and  tutor  to  his  son.  Ta!ar  died  soon 
afterwards,  having  previously  appointed  Barsbcy 
and  Djänibcy  al-Süfl,  regents  for  his  son  who 
was  still  a  minor.  After  disposing  of  Djânîbey 
—  he  was  thrown  into  prison  in  Alexandria  — 
Barsbey  deposed  Tatar’s  son  Muhammad  and 
ascended  the  throne  in  1422  (825).  At  first  he 
was  very  popular  for  he  deprived  the  non-Moslems 
of  their  offices  and  laid  down  strict  regulations 
as  to  their  dress  to  distinguish  them  from  Mos¬ 
lems.  He  abolished  the  custom  of  kissing  the 
ground  in  front  of  him  at  an  audience.  Djänibcy 
escaped  Irom  Alexandria  and  his  partisans  were 
severely  dealt  with  ;  revolts  in  Syria  were  put 
down  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  After  overcoming 
the  rebels,  the  Sultan  resolved  to  put  down  the 
pirates  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  base,  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  After  two  successful  expedi¬ 
tions  he  vigorously  prosecuted  his  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  permanent  hold  on  the  island.  A  strong 
force  landed  in  Cyprus  and  the  Egyptian  troops 
defeated  the  army  of  King  Janus  sent  against 
them  in  1426  (830)  and  captured  him  while  the 
Cypriote  fleet  did  not  dare  attack  the  Egyptian 
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ships  to  save  the  king's  life.  Janus  was  brought 
to  Cairo  heavily  fettered  and  carried  through  the 
streets  in  triumph  to  Barsbey,  but  afterwards  re¬ 
leased  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Venetian 
consul,  for  a  high  ransom  and  a  promise  to  re¬ 
cognise  the  Sultan  as  overlord.  The  Sultän  also 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  in  Rhodes. 

The  Sharif  of  Mecca  who  had  declined  to  re¬ 
cognise  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty  was  conquered  in 
1424  (827)  and  had  to  pay  tribute,  as  had  his 
successor  Barakät  in  1426  (829)  and  to  hand 
over  the  revenues  of  the  harbour  of  Jjjulda  to 
the  Sultan.  In  order  to  increase  these  the  Indian 
merchants  were  well  treated  so  that  the  harbour 
.  of  Aden  suffered  heavy  losses.  Barsbey  forbade 
his  Egyptian  merchants  to  bring  Egyptian  or 
European  wares  to  Djidda  and  thus  forced  the 
Indians  to  buy  these  wares  from  his  officials  at 
prices  arbitrarily  fixed  by  himself.  All  merchants 
wherever  they  came  from,  thus  had  to  pay 
custom  duties  to  Egypt  on  their  wares.  lie  also 
levied  an  export  duty  on  the  Indian  wares  which 
had  been  bought  by  merchants  from  Syria  or 
Egypt.  The  Sultän,  always  in  want  of  money 
through  his  unbounded  extravagance,  tried  all  sorts 
of  means  of  making  money.  He  was  constantly 
altering  the  rate  of  exchange  of  gold  and  silver 
to  his  own  advantage,  prohibiting  the  currency 
of  foreign  coins  so  that  he  might  buy  them  cheaply 
and  then  reintroduce  them  as  currency  again.  He 
forbade  the  importation  of  Indian  spices  and 
bought  them  cheaply  so  as  to  sell  them  again 
at  a  great  profit  as  there  was  no  competi¬ 
tion.  The  Venetians  however  would  not  put  up 
with  this  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade;  they  made 
a  demonstration  with  their  Hcct  and  forced  him 
to  grant  a  more  favourable  treaty  of  commerce, 
only  the  pepper  monopoly  being  left  in  his 
hands.  The  kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon  whose 
remonstrances  were  of  no  avail,  captured  20  Mu¬ 
hammadan  ships.  Barsbey  also  monopolised  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  and  even  forebadc  the  plan¬ 
ting  of  sugar  cane  for  a  period.  The  enhanced 
price  of  this  product  by  the  Sult/.n  was  felt  all 
the  more,  because  it  was  used  as  a  remedy  against 
the  plague.  The*  Sultan  gradually  brought  all 
trade  to  a  standstill  by  prohibiting  the  sale  to 
private  individuals  of  Syrian  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts,  wood  and  grain  :  the  free  sale  of  cattle 
was  forbidden  so  that  famine  arose  even  in  years 
of  plenty.  Egypt  became  in  many  parts  almost 
depopulated  by  Barsbey1  s  selfish  rule  as  well  as 
by  the  plague.  Women  were  insolently  treated 
by  the  Mamlüks  so  that  the  Sultän  had  to  forbid 
them  to  go  out  on  festive  occasions  (see  article 
Cakmak):  the  peasants  were  deprived  of  their 
horses  by  the  inspectors  of  the  War  Office  and 
enormous  charges  laid  upon  them.  The  plague 
which  devastated  the  land  was  regarded  by  the 
Sultan  as  a  pun ishment  from  Allah  and  he  there¬ 
fore  harassed  the  Christians  and  Jews  and  prohi¬ 
bited  women  from  going  out  of  doors  so  that 
they  could  not  discharge  their  domestic  duties. 

In  Syria  since  1429  (832)  military  operations 
had  practically  never  ceased.  In  the  background 
was  Sljäh  Rukh,  Timur’s  son,  exasperated  by  the 
ignominious  treatment  of  his  envoys  in  Cairo  as 
well  as  by  the  refusal  of  the  Sultän  to  allow  him 
to  share  in  the  decoration  of  the  Kacba.  He  there¬ 
fore  supported  Kara  Yclck,  a  prince  of  the  Tur¬ 


komans  of  the  White  Sheep  against  whom  Bart- 
bey  had  to  fight  continually.  The  princes  of  £)hu 
’1-Kadr  again  quarrelled  with  the  Sultän  and  his 
bitterest  enemy  was  Djänlbey  who  appeared  again 
in  1435  (639)  and  constantly  incited  the  wrath 
of  his  opponents  against  Barsbey.  In  the  end 
however  Barsbey  was  victorious:  Kärä  Yclek  lost 
his  life  in  battle  and  the  prince  of  Karamän  who 
was  protected  by  Barsbey  made  peace  with  the 
Ottoman  Sultän  Muräd  so  that  Barsbey  was  easily 
able  to  overcome  the  princes  of  I>hu  ’l-Kadr: 
Ujänibcy  was  slain  by  a  son  of  Kärä  Yelck  and 
the  other  sons  submitted  to  the  Sultän.  Barsbey 
did  not  long  survive  his  success.  An  illness  car¬ 
ried  him  off  in  1438  (842)  after  he  had  appointed 
his  son  Yusuf  as  his  successor  and  the  Emir 
Cakmak  as  regent. 

7»’  /  b  l  i  og  rap  h  y  :  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Cha - 
lifen,  v.  164 — 214;  Muir,  Mameluke  or  Slave 
Dynasty  of  Egypt,  1 37 — 148;  Al-Manhal  a /- 
.SÏ//7,  Cairo  MS.  1113,  I  f.  307' — 313*';  Urn 
I  y  äs  (Buläk),  passim.  (M.  SoUERNllKlM.) 
BARSHAWÏSH,  an  Arabic  corruption  of  the 
Greek  UtprtCç  (Yullcrs,  Lexicon  pers .  hit.  voca¬ 
lises  Barsiyäwnsh)  i.  c.  the  constellation  of  Per¬ 
seus  on  which  see  Kazwini  (cd.  Wüstenfeld)  u 
33  and  Ideler,  Untersuchungen  über  den  Ursprung, 
und  die  H  client  u  ng  der  Ster  nnn  ni  en,  86  et  sei/. 

B ARSISA.  The  story  of  Barsisä  is  always  con¬ 
nected  with  Koran,  lix,  16,...  ‘‘like  the  devil 
when  he  said  to  the  man  [or  to  man]  :  ‘Disbe¬ 
lieve1,  then,  when  he  had  disbelieved,  he  said, 
“Eo,  I  am  clear  of  thee,  Io,  1  fear  Allah,  the 
Lord  of  the  Worlds.”  This  is  explained  by  the 
commentators  in  three  ways:  —  of  man  in  ge¬ 
neral;  of  the  story  of  how  the  devil  misled  Abu 
Djahl  at  the  battle  of  Badr  (cf.  Korän,  viii,  50 
and  Ibn  HCham,  p.  474);  of  a  certain  monk  or 
devotee.  The  following  commentators  give  the  first 
two  explanations  only:  —  Znmakhshari  (d.  538); 
Râzï  (d.  606),  Maf atilt ,  viii,  132  of  Cairo  cd.  of 
1308;  Naisäburl  (d.  ab.  710),  margin  of  Tabari, 
Tafsir ,  xxviii,  33  —  he  follows  Kâ/I  closely; 
Abu  Sucfid  (d.  982),  margin  of  KäzJ,  viii,  258. 
But  the  older  cxegetical  tradition  prefers  the  third 
explanation,  which  is  some  form,  shorter  or  longer, 
of  the  following  story.  There  was  a  devotee  (rahib^ 
c<7 /'/</,  kass ,  of  the  children  of  Israel  or  otherwise) 
living  in  his  cell,  who  had  long  (sixty  years,  etc.) 
withstood  Satan.  At  length  he  falls  With  a  woman 
who  is  brought  or  comes  to  him  (she  is  a  shep¬ 
herdess,  a  neighbour's  daughter,  a  princess,  sister 
of  four  or  three  brothers,  ill,  possessed,  left  in 
his  charge).  She  becomes  pregnant,  and,  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  sin,  he  kills  and  buries  her  in  his  house 
or  under  a  tree.  The  stories  vary  as  to  how  far 
back  the  machinations  of  Satan  extend.  Some  tell 
that  he  possesses  the  woman  that  she  may  be 
brought  to  be  healed.  Others,  that  he  tempts  the 
devotee  to  sin  with  her  after  she  ha**  been  brought. 
Others,  that  he  only  points  out  the  escape  by 
killing  her.  Then  Satan  reveals  the  crime,  in  a 
dream  or  otherwise;  this  is  verified  by  finding  the 
body  and  its  condition;  the  devotee  is  taken  and 
led  away  to  death;  Satan  reveals  himself  to  the 
devotee  as  his  temptor  and  ofTers  deliverance  if 
he  will  worship  him.  The  devotee  docs  so,  and 
Satan  retires,  uttering  the  words  of  the  Kor'än. 
Eour  versions  of  this  arc  given  by  Tabari  (d.  310; 
Tafsir ,  xxviii,  31  et  /<*</.)  going  back  to  cAlI,  to 
Ibn  Mas^d,  to  Ibn  '"Abbas  and  to  Tâ  üs.  But  in 
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the  Kant  aKummUl  (cd  Hyderabad,  1312,  i, 
p.  268,  N#.  4663)  there  is  still  earlier  authority 
than  Tabari  The  story  is  told  from  cAbd  al- 
Razzftlf  Ibn  Hammam  (d.  2ll)  in  his  DjUmP, 
from  IshfiV  b.  Rfihawaih  (d.  233)  in  his  Musnad , 
from  Afymad  b.  Hanhal  (d.  241)  on  Ztthd \  from 
cAbd  b.  Hamid  (d.  249)  in  his  Musnad ’,  from 
BukhSrI  (d.  256)  in  his  Ta'rikh.  After  Jabarl, 
according  to  the  Kanz ,  the  story  was  told  by 
Muhammad  b.  Ibrâhîm,  known  as  Ibn  al-Mundhir 
(d.  318?)  by  Abu  vAbd  Alläh  Muhammad,  known 
as  al-Häktm  (d.  405)  in  his  Mstsladrak ,  by  Ahmad 
b.  MQsS,  known  as  Ibn  Mardawaih  (d.  416)  and 
by  BaihaVl  (d.  458)  in  his  Shi'ab  al-ssnan.  In  a 
marginal  note  to  the  Pjams'  al-bayän  of  Muc!n 
b.  Safi  (ed.  Delhi,  1296,  p.  469)  Baghawl  (d.  516) 
is  said  to  have  told  the  story  with  the  name 
Barslvä,  but  that  had  already  been  done  by  Aba 
I.aith  al-SamarVand!  (d.  375  or  383)  in  his  Tari¬ 
fa  A  al-ghaUlln.  For  his  form  of  the  story  sec  Gold- 
zihcr-I  .and  berg,  Legende  vom  Mönch  Jiarsîsâ  pp.  6 
et  seq.  There  also  is  given  the  story  as  told  by 
Kazwlnl  (ed.  WUstenfeld,  I,  368)  and  by  Ab- 
fcbihl  in  the  MustafraJ \  chap.  Ixiv.  BaidSwI  has  a 
mere  reference  to  a  rahib ,  but  Suyütï,  to  judge 
from  a  marginal  note  to  the  DjamP  al-bayan , 
must  have  much  on  the  story  in  his  Durr  al- 
tnan(hiïr.  1  *0  the  Tabari  authorities  he  added,  from 
Iiaihakl,  that  it  was  told  by  Ibn  Umüma  directly 
from  the  Prophet.  By  far  the  fullest’  form  is  in 
the  Sir  Hi//  al-tnunsr  of  Sljarblnl  (d.  997,  iv, 
243  et  seq.  of  cd.  of  1299)  which  professes  to  be 
derived,  through  an  cAta,  from  Ibn  ‘Abbils  but  is 
quite  different  from  the  form  ascribed  to  lim  cAbbüs 
in  Tabari.  It  is  very  close  to  the  longer  narra¬ 
tive  given  by  Goldzihcr-Landhcrg  from  the  Forty 
Vezirs  (ed.  Stambul,  1 303,  pp.  1 20— 126)  in  which 
collection  the  legend  had  found  a  permanent 
resting  place  in  850.  In  that  edition  of  the  Forty 
Vezirs  the  story  is  different  and  much  fuller  than 
in  the  texts  translated  by  Pctis  dc  la  Croix  and 
by  Gibb.  Finally,  it  forms  one  of  the  anecdotes 
in  Kalyûbr»  KawTsdir  (N°.  52,  p.  20  of  ed.  of 
1324).  Through  different  forms  of  the  Forty  Vezirs 
the  story  passed  into  Kuropc  and  became  even¬ 
tually  the  source  of  M.  Ci.  Lewis's  Ambrosia  or 
the  Monk .  But  the  pre-Muslim  source  of  the  story 
is  still  unknown.  It  is  told  all  over  the  Muslim 
world.  Cioldziher- Land  berg  found  it  in  Ha<Jramawt; 
Hartmann  {Der  islamische  (trient ,  i, (  23  et  seq.) 
found  it  localized  in  the  province  of  Alepj»o;  Ibn 
ISatQta  (i.  p.  26;  found  a  Kasr  of  Barkis  the  cabid 
east  of  Alexandria,  on  the  road  from  Trij»oli.  For 
further  references  see  Chauvin,  Bibliographie  arabe, 
viii,  pp.  128  et  seq.  (1).  B.  Maciminai.U.) 

BARUBJlRD  (BtJKCpjikij)  a  town  in  Ltl- 
ristftn,  south  of  Hamadhân.  Here  the  SeldjüV 
Barkiyftrulf  [q.  v.]  defeated  Turkftn  Klifttflri  in 
485  (1093)  and  he  died  here  in  498  (1104). 

Bibliography).  Vftknt,  Msfdjam,  i.  596; 
le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Fastens  Cali¬ 
phate,  200  et  seq.\  dc  Bode,  Travels  in  Ltsri - 
stars  and  Arabist  an,  ii.  302  et  seq. 

BARZAKH,  a  Persian  and  Arabic  word  meaning 
•obstacle”  “hindrance"  “separation".  It 
is  found  three  times  in  the  KoC.in  (xxtii.  102; 
Iv.  20  and  xxv.  55)  and  is  interpreted  some  times 
in  a  moral  and  some  times  in  a  concrete  sense. 
In  verse  102  of  Sura  xxiii  the  godless  beg  to 
be  allowed  to  return  to  earth  to  accomplish  the 
good  they  have  left  undone  during  their  lives; 


but  there  is  a  barzakh  in  front  of  them  barring 
the  way.  Zamakhsharf  here  explains  the  word  by 
hcPils  an  obstacle  and  interprets  it  in  a  moral 
sense:  a  prohibition  by  God;  other  commenta¬ 
tors  take  the  word  more  in  a  physical  sense;  the 
barzakh  is  a  barrier  between  hell  and  paradise 
or  else  the  grave  which  lies  between  this  life  and 
the  next.  In  the  two  other  passages  of  the  Kor’ftn 
it  is  a  question  of  two  seas,  or  great  stretches  of 
water,  one  fresh,  the  other  salt,  between  which 
there  is  a  barzakh  which  prevents  their  being 
mixed.  The  same  thing  is  mentioned  in  verse 
62  of  SOra  xxvii  and  in  this  passage  the  word 
hTidjiz  or  hindrance  takes  the  place  of  barzakh . 
The  commentators  say  that  there  is  here  an 
allusion  to  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Shat;  al-cArab 
which  flow  a  great  distance  out  into  the  Salt 
sea  without  mixing  with  it;  the  impediment  here 
is  the  effect  of  a  law  of  nature  established 
by  God. 

In  eschatology,  the  word  barzakh  is  used  to 
describe  the  boundary  of  the  world  of  human 
beings  which  consist  of  the  heavens,  the  earth 
and  the  nether  regions  and  its  separation  from 
the  world  of  pure  spirits  and  God.  See  the  pic¬ 
tures  representing  this  conception  in  the  Mazrifet 
Kama  of  Ibrahim  I.Iakkï  (Bûlâk  1251,  1255);  cf. 
also  Carra  de  Vaux,  Fragments  X eschatologie 
musulmane. 

The  same  expression  Is  also  found  in  the  phi¬ 
losophy  known  as  “illuminating"  ( al-hikma  al- 
snaslirikJya).  It  there  denotes  the  dark  substances 
i.  e.  bodies:  the  barzakh  or  tlic  body  is  dark  by 
nature  and  only  becomes  light  on  receiving  the 
light  of  .  the  spirit.  The  celestial  spheres  are 
“animated"  or  “living"  barzakh ,  inanimate  bodies 
on  the  other  hand  are  dead  “ barzakh "  (Cf.  our 
Article  La  Philosophie  illuminative  d'après  Suhra- 
zvardi  Meqtoul  in  the  "Journal  Asiatique ,  Jan.- 
Fcbr.  1902.  (B.  Carra  i»b  Vaux.) 

BARZAND,  a  town  in  the  north  cast  of  AdJbar- 
baMjftn.  According  to  the  mediaeval  Arab  geogra¬ 
phers  it  belonged  to  the  district  of  Mûgbîln,  the 
extensive  marshy  plain  between  the  river  al-I<äs 
(Araxcs)  in  the  north,  the  Tftlish  mountains  in 
the  south  and  the  Caspian  sea  in  the  cast.  Al¬ 
though  many  authorities  on  Arab  geography  (cf. 
c.  g.  Yrtkat,  lac.  eil.)  place  Barzand  in  Armenia, 
this  appears  to  l>c  due  to  a  confusion  with 
Barzandj  (south  cast  of  BardhaS);  on  the  latter 
cf.  le  Strange,  op.  eit .  p.  178,  230.  Barzand  was 
14  parasangs  (Yakut  15)  =  about  50  (or  54) 
miles  distant  from  southern  Ardabil.  When  Haidar 
b.  Käwus  Afsljin  (sec  above  p.  17 7),  Caliph  Muc- 
ta;im's  general,  was  engaged  in  putting  clown  the 
dangerous  revolt  under  Bftbck  of  the  Kfiurra- 
iniya  sect  in  220—222  (835—837),  he  made  his 
base  at  Barzand  then  deserted  and  rebuilt  the 
town.  In  the  period  following  it  attained  consi¬ 
derable  prosperity.  Ibn  Hawknl  (367  =  378)  des¬ 
cribes  it  as  a  large  town;  Mukaddasi  (375 — 985) 
praises  the  well  frequented  bazaars  there,  in 
which  the  wares  of  the  surrounding  districts 
destined  for  export  were  stored.  By  the  time  of 
Mustawfi  (740=  1340)  Barzand  had  already  sunk 
to  the  level  of  an  uniin|K>rtant  village  and  as  such 
still  exists  to-day  (Berzcnd:  situation:  39°  N.  lat. ; 
47*/!'  K»  long.  Green w.). 

Bibliography.  Bib/.  Ceagr.  arab .  (cd.  de 

Gocjc),  passim;  Yftfcüt,  Mndjam,  i.  562;  Abu 

'1-Fida  (cd.  Paris),  p.  402;  Balftdhori  (cd.  de 
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Gocje),  p.  329;  lc  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the 
Eastern  Caliphate  (1905),  p.  175-176;  Weil, 
Geseh.  der  Chalifen ,  ii.  298,  Note  2  (reads 
wrongly  Bezrcnd).  (M.  Streck.) 

BARZU-NAMAH  a  Persian  epic  poem ,  an 
imitation  and  continuation  of  Firdausi's  Shfthnflmah  ; 
the  author  is  unknown  but  it  probably  dates  from 
the  v:l>  (xi*'1)  or  the  beginning  of  the  vi'1'  (xiifil) 
century.  It  belongs  to  the  Rustam  and  Sidjistän 
cycle  and  describes  the  adrcnturcs  of  Barzu,  son 
of  Suhrflb  and  grandson  of  Rustam  ;  as  these  are 
merely  variants  of  the  adventures  of  Suhràb  and 
Djahflngir,  Nuldekc  has  suggested  that  the  poem 
is  purely  an  invention  of  the  poet  and  is  not 
based  on  popular  tradition.  It  treats  at  great 
length  of  the  wars  against  the  Slavs  who  arc 
represented  as  Dev  (their  king  is  the  Dev  Si k bib). 
The  episode  of  the  Turanian  singer  SQsan,  who 
by  a  ruse,  captures  the  principal  Iranian  hctocs 
and  sends  them  in  chains  to  the  camp  of  Afradyab 
has  often  been  regarded  as  a  separate  work.  Some 
fragments  of  the  text  have  been  published  by 
Turner  Macan  (ShUhnUrnah,  iv.  2166 — 2296),  Rose- 
garten  (Mines  de  V Orient  v.  309)  and  Vullcrs 
(Chrest.  Sc  hah  riant p.  87  et  seq.). 

Bibliography  :  J.  Mold,  Le  Livre  des  Rois, 
Pref.  p.  lxiv  et  seq.  ;  Noldcke  in  the  Grundr. 
d.  iran.  Philol.,  ii.  209;  Kthé,  //'/</.,  p.  234  ;  Vit¬ 
torio  Rugarli,  Susen  la  cantatrice ,  episodic  del 
Libro  di  Herzu:  G iorn.  della  Soe.  As.  ital..  xi. 
1897  et  seq.  (Cl..  Huart.) 

ai.-BASASIrI,  Anu  VIlÄKi  rii  A  ksi. As,  called 
al-Mu/aflar,  a  Turkish  general  under  the  last 
BQyids  and  military  governor  of  Baghdad.  When 
the  vizier  of  the  Caliph  al-K:Vim  bi  Amr  Allah, 
the  Ibn  Muslima  known  by  the  title  of  RfCis  al- 
Ru'asà  was  seeking  to  call  in  the  help  of  the 
Scldjuks  against  the  ^hTitc  Büyids,  he  uaturally 
came  into  conflict  with  al-Basäsiri.  The  latter  left 
Baghdad  when  Toghrul  Beg  entered  it  in  447 
(l°5 5)  but  he  found  an  opportunity  to  return 
some  years  later  in  450  (cud  of  iojS)  and  to 
revenge  himself  on  the  cAbbftsid  Caliph  and  on 
his  hated  enemy,  Ibn  Muslima.  lie  had  in  the 
interval  collected  around  him  a  number  of  mal¬ 
contents  and  openly  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  the  Fat im id  Caliph  al-Mustan^ir  and  thus  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  the  capital  with  the  help  of  the 
(()^ailid  Kuraid)  b.  Radian  [q.  v.].  The  Caliph 
and  his  vizier  took  refuge  with  KuraijJi  who 
guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  former  but  under 
pressure  from  al-Rasäsiri  handed  over  the  vizier 
to  him.  The  latter  was  executed  with  the  greatest 
cruelty  by  orders  of  al-BasasIrï.  The  latter  could 
not  hold  out  however  when  Toghrul  Beg  again 
advanced  on  Baghdad  ami  was  overtaken  on  his 
flight  by  troops  sent  after  him  and  slain  in  45 1 
(1060).  'Plie  ni  si' a  al-BasasIi!  is  irregularly  formed 
from  the  famous  Persian  town  of  Basil  or  Fasti, 
cf.  Yak  fit,  MtLdjam  (ed.  Wiistcnfeld),  iii.  892. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  al-Alhir  (ed.  l‘orn- 
berg),  ix.  297  et  seq.\  Ibn  Khallikan,  ITafayat. , 
s.  v.  Arshin;  Abu’l  Mahasin  (ed.  Popper),  171 
et  seq.y  225. 

BASDJIRT,  also  Written  Bashpjiki»,  Basibïuikt, 
BAsik.mikd  and  Basjikirh  (or  BAsiiki  kd),  the 
Arabic  name  for  the  lhl&hkirs  and  Magyars,  'lhe 
Bashkirs  whose  territory  corresponds  roughly  to 
the  modern  districts  of  t’fa  and  Orenburg  arc 
first  briefly  mentioned  by  Istakhrl  (ed.  de  Gocje, 
p.  225  and  227)  and  a  more  detailed  account  of 


them  is  given  by  Ibn  Fadlân  (Yi^Ot,  j.  468  et  seq.). 
The  land  of  the  Bashkirs  was  then,  as  it  still  is 
in  part,  covered  with  forest  and  their  numbers 
very  small  (according  to  Istakhrl  only  2000  men). 
They  were  subject  to  the  Bulghir  but  unlike 
them  had  remained  heathen;  the  distance  between 
the  territories  of  the  two  peoples  is  estimated  at 
25  days’  journey.  Ibn  Fadlän  says  that  every  one 
had  to  make  an  idol  of  wood  to  carry  it  with 
him  always  and  pray  to  it  in  the  hour  of  need 
or  danger.  Even  in  the  xi century  the  Bäsfikirs 
had  not  yet  all  become  Muhammadans;  the  tra¬ 
veller  Rubruquis  (1253)  notes  that  they  had  been 
subject  to  the  Bulghar  till  the  arrival  of  the  Ta¬ 
tars  when  many  of  them  had  adopted  Islim.  It 
is  only  in  the  xvi’1  century  that,  when  the  Rus¬ 
sians  became  acquainted  with  them,  we  first  find 
the  Bashkirs  a  completely  Muhammadan  people. 

From  monks  of  Hungarian  origin  (cf.  the  ac¬ 
count  of  this  minion  in  O.  WoltT,  Geschichte  der 
Mongolen  oder  Tar  taten ,  Breslau  1872,  p.  263 
et  seq .),  who  had  been  there  before  the  coming  of 
the  Tatars,  Rubruquis  lud  heard  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  lkojikirs  (Pascatur)  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Hungarians.  The  dialect  at  present 
spoken  by  them  belongs  in  spite  of  some  pecu- 
larities  of  inflection  to  the  Turkish,  not  like  the 
Hungarian  to  the  Finnish  family  of  languages: 
even  the  name  itself  is  popularly  explained  as 
Composed  of  Bath  “head”  and  hurt  “wolf  (or 
also  l art  “worm”  “bee”).  Whether  it  was  other¬ 
wise  in  the  xiii  ll  century  is  doubtful.  Marquart 
(Osteuropäische  und  estasiafisehe  Streif züge,  1907, 
p.  69),  supposes  that  this  connecting  the  Bitkins 
with  the  Hungarians  as  well  as  the  description 
of  the  land  of  the  BidjVirs  as  “magna  Ilunga* 

I  ria”  can  only  be  explained  by  the  Arabic  usage. 
It  is  remarkable  that  even  the  Russian  Cossacks 
arc  said  to  have  called  the  Magyars  Bashkirs 
during  the  campaign  of  1S49. 

After  the  conquest  of  Kazan  the  Bäihkirs  had 
to  submit  to  Russia.  In  the  xvii*h  century  there 
were  frequently  tights  between  the  Bashkirs  and 
the  Calmuks  and  in  the  xviii:!>  lictwcen  the  Bash¬ 
kirs  and  the  Kirghiz;  Irosidcs,  the  Bashkirs  have 
often  risen  against  Russian  rule,  eight  times  in 
the  xvii;i»  century,  and  four  times  in  the  xviii'h, 
sometimes  in  conjunction  with  the  Krim  Tatars 
and  sometimes  at  the  instigation  of  native  prea¬ 
chers  against  the  rule  of  the  intidH;  in  greater 
movements  like  the  revolt  of  Pugaccw  (1773- 
1774)  the  Bashkirs  are  mentioned  among  the  re¬ 
bels.  The  Russian  Government  then  adopted  the 
plan  of  setting  one  turbulent  nomadic  people  to 
extirpate  another;  the  last  independent  rising  of 
the  Bäshkirs  (1755)  was  put  down  almost  enti-* 
rely  by  Kirghiz  hordes  who  made  the  cruellest 
havoc  among  the  conquered  people. 

Having  been  trained  to  the  cavalry  service  since 
17S9  as  irregulars,  the  lUsljkirs  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  in  Western  Europe  (1813-1814),  though 
still  armed  only  with  the  bow’  and  arrow;  it  was 
not  till  later  that  they  adopted  European  equip¬ 
ment.  In  1874  on  the  introduction  of  compulsory 
service  a  squadron,  and  in  187S  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  was  raised  from  the  B:\shkdrs  but  it  was 
disbanded  again  im  1SS2. 

’The  wars  of  the  xviii'h  century  have  been  fatal 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  people:  besides,  then  and 
later  a  great  part  of  the  land  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Russian  officials  at  unfairly  low*  prices. 
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This  meqnUition  of  the  aBâsh^ir  lands”  hat  be¬ 
come  proverbial  In  Russia.  A  great  portion  of 
these  lands  has  been  bought  again  from  the  new 
owners  by  the  government  and  given  back  to  the 
Bashars  as  inalienable  property.  Now  each  Bashfcir 
is  allotted  15  dcssjatins  (317  acres)  of  land  which 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  nomad:  therefore  a  greater 
part  of  the  people  has  gone  over  to  a  settled  life. 
The  number  of  Bäsbfcirs  at  the  present  day  is 
estimated  at  a  million. 

Bibliography.  E.  Reclus,  Nouvelle  géogra¬ 
phie  universelle  (Paris,  1880),  v.,  p.  753  et  seq.  ; 
Liewschin,  Opisan  je  ki rgiz-ka i  sack:  ch  ord  i  sBipej 
(St.  Petersburg,  1832),  ii.  212  et  seq.\  N.  Aristow, 
Zam'etki  ob  etnileskom  sostav’e  tjurkskieh  narod « 
nos  tu j  i  sv*ed'enija  o  jich  lislennosti  (St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1897),  p.  131  et  seq .  A  small  Bäsbkir 
dictionary  ( bashkirskb-russkij  s  lova  r )  has  been 
published-by  \V.  Katarinskij  in  Orenburg  (1899). 
\Vc  find  the  appellation  al-madj gharlya  applied 
to  the  Magyars  as  early  as  Ibn  Kusta  (cd.  de 
Gocje,  p.  142  et  seq.)\  the  word  Bâshghird  or 
Bäshkird  however  is  used  in  the  same  sense  not 
only  by  Vä^Qt  (i.  469  et  seq.)  but  also  in  the 
accounts  of  Mongol  campaigns  (cf.  d’Ohsson, 
Histoire  des  Mongols ,  ii.  620).  The  Arab  notices 
of  the  Hungarian"  are  naturally  exceedingly  scanty  ; 
the  heathen  Magyars  arc  always  regarded  as  “fire- 
worshippers”;  it  is  to  this  that  the  statement  in 
Rashid  al-Din  al-tawarlkh,  section  on 

the  history  of  the  Franks,  unpublished)  refers, 
that  Otto  I  converted  many  fire-worshippers  (ga* 
bran)  to  Christianity.  What  is  the  explanation  of 
the  story  of  the  Muhammadan  Hungarians,  whom 
Yäfcüt  (op.  cit.)  saw  in  Halab,  is  difficult  to  say. 

(W.  Barthold). 

BÂSH  (t.),  head;  end,  summit;  chief,  com¬ 
mander;  beginning,  principle,  basis,  foundation. 
Jl ttnâr  là  lit  i ,  source;  y  il  baihi,  New  Year's  Day; 
Bash  vekil ,  prime  minister,  president  of  the 
council  under  the  constitutional  regime;  Bash 
klâtib,  chief  secretary.  Bash  bogh  (a  Turco-Bulga- 
rian  hybrid  word)  head  of  an  army,  commander- 
in-chief;  more  rarely  commander  of  a  fleet; 
sometimes  the  captain  of  a  galley.  Bash-ugha,  in 
Algeria,  an  Arab  chief,  who  is  above  several 
aghßs\  bash  ladt'l ,  an  assistant  to  the  K&dl,  clerk 
of  the  court. 

Bibliography.  Barbier  de  Mcynard,  5«/- 
/ le ment  aux  dictionnaires  turcs ,  Vol.  i.  p.  261, 
264;  Belin,  Biefs  militaires  dans  B  islamisme 
(Journ.  As.  1870)  p.  49,  note  3. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

BÄSyÄ,  [See  PASUA.] 

BÀSHI-BOZÜIf  (t.),  “one  whose  head  is 
turned”,  is  applied  in  Turkey  to  the  irregular 
volunteers,  chiefly  recruited  from  the  Albanians, 
Kurds  and  Circassians,  and  raised  when  there  is 
a  great  war;  a  militia  of  undoubted  bravery  but 
quite  undisciplined  whose  savagery  and  love  of 
pillage  have  earned  them  an  unenviable  notoriety. 
The  name  ap|>cars  to  have  );cen  first  used  in 
1853  during  the  war  with  XusMa. 

Bibliography.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  5«/- 
plcment  aux  aietionnaires  turcs ,  Vol.  i.  p.  263; 
A.  Gallenga,  Two  Years  of  the  Tastern  Question , 
Ixmdon,  1877,  Vol.  i.  p.  391  (warsong),  Vol.  ii. 
p .  139;  A.  L'bicini,  Betters  sur  la  Turquie  *, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  420;  Belin,  Biefs  militaires  dans 
T  Islamisme  (Journal  Asiatique ,  1870),  p.  38, 
note  2.  (Cl.  Huart.) 


BASHlR  (a.),  bringer  of  good  news  (bishSra, 
bushrä)  ;  among  Christians  an  evangelist.  When 
in  an  Eastern  town  some  important  news  (e.  g. 
change  of  reign,  appointment  of  a  governor  etc.), 
is  to  be  announced,  individuals  having  some  con¬ 
nection  with  the  authorities  go  through  the  streets 
from  door  to  door,  announcing  the  event;  they 
receive  in  return  a  small  fee.  These  people  are 
called  in  Turkish  Muzhdetlji.  —  ABB  a  shir  is  the 
title  of  a  weekly  paper  published  by  the  Jesuits 
in  Bey  rout  since  1869. 

Bibliography :  Cl.  Huart ,  Literature 
arabe ,  j>.  430.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

BASHIR  u.  Sacd,  a  companion  of  Mu¬ 
hammad.  Bashir  was  bom  in  Mecca  and  was 
one  of  the  few  Arabs  of  the  pre-Muhammadan 
period  who  could  write.  In  the  year  622  he  took 
part  in  the  second  conference  at  cAkaba  and  in 
the  following  years  took  part  in  several  battles 
under  Muhammad.  By  command  of  the  prophet 
he  undertook  in  Siiacb5n  7  (December  629)  an 
expedition  — 30  men  to  Fadak  against  the 
Band  Murra.  Wncn  he  came  upon  them,  his  men 
took  to  flight  but  Bashir  defended  himself  with 
the  greatest  valour  till  he  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  foot.  He  was  at  first  thought  to  be  dead 
but  in  the  evening  he  was  brought  to  Fadak  and 
tended  here  for  several  days  by  a  Jew  till  he 
was  able  to  return  to  Medina.  In  the  month  of 
ShawwSl  of  the  same  year  (February  629),  the 
prophet  was  told  that  a  body  of  the  tribe  of 
Ghatafan  was  encamped  at  DjinSb  (Djabar)  and 
Yumn  between  Fadak  and  Wfidi  *l-lyum  under 
the  command  of  ct'yaina  b.  Hisn  and  intended  to 
advance  on  Medina.  Bashir  was  at  once  put  at 
the  head  of  300  men;  he  set  out,  the  Ghatafan 
fled,  and  he  captured  a  large  number  of  sheep 
and  camels.  After  the  capitulation  of  Ilira  in  the 
year  12  (633)  Bashir  was,  according  to  the  usual 
tradition,  sent  by  Khfilid  b.  al-\Valid  against 
Bänikiya,  though  others  say  that  on  this  occasion 
Khälid  himself  took  command.  In  any  case  in  the 
battle  with  the  Persian  cavalry  under  Ferrukh- 
bandädh  the  Arabs  were  victorious  but  Basfclr 
was  severely  wounded  and  died  at  the  siege  of 
cAin  al-Tamr  in  the  same  year. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  Sacd,  lit.  Part  B.  83 
et  seq.  ;  '{'abarl,  i.  1 592  et  seq.  ;  Ibn  al-Atbir, 
Chrotticon  (cd.  Tornbcrg),  ii.  1 72  ft  seq.,  250 
et  seq.,  303;  do.,  Usd  al-Chaba ,  i.  195  ;  Nawawl 
(cd.  VViistenfcld),  174;  Balädborl  (cd.  de  Gocje), 
244,  248,  474;  A ghäm,  xiv.  1 1 9,  1 25  et  seq.\ 
Caetani,  Annati  dell *  Islam,  in  particular  ii. 
Part  ii.  I238.  (K.  V.  ZKTTKRSTÉ.KN.) 

BASHIR  SHIHÄB,  Emir  of  the  Lebanon 
district  from  1789 — 1840,  really  the  second  of 
this  name,  for  another  Bashir  of  the  same  family 
had  previously  been  governor  of  Lebanon  and 
died  in  1708.  The  Shi  hüb  arc  Ku  mishit  es  on  both 
the  male  and  female  line  and  were  governors  of 
Hawrän  till  the  time  of  Nör  al-Din  when  they 
left  their  ancient  home  and  settled  under  the 
leadership  of  Mun^idh  at  the  foot  of  Herinon 
where  Hasbeya  became  their  settlement.  When 
the  last  Druse  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Macn  [q.  v.] 
died  in  II09  (1698)  the  tribe  of  Shihab  took  its 
place  and  moved  to  Dair  al-Kamar.  The  first 
ruler  of  this  family  was  the  alwivc-mcnlioncd 
Bashir  (S)jilmb.  He  was  succeeded  as  Finir  of 
Lebanon  by  Haidar  ^hih&b  till  1729,  Mclhetn  II 
till  1756;  they  were  followed  by  the  brothers 
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Ahmad  and  MansUr  and  his  son  YBsuf  till  1788. 
During  the  latter's  reign,  Bashir  Sjjihäb  II  was 
born  in  1767.  lie  early  lost  his  father  Kasim  and 
at  first  played  a  subordinate  part,  os  his  elder 
brother  Hasan  was  in  better  favour  with  the  Emir 
than  he  was.  But  when  Bashir  grew  up  he  was 
able  to  get  the  governorship  of  Lebanon  from 
the  Pasha  of  ‘Akkä,  Djazzar  Pasha  [q.  v.],  in 
place  of  his  uncle  Yusuf  who  was  slain  on  his 
way  to  cAkkä  (1790). 

Bashir,  whose  father  had  been  a  convert  to 
Christianity  relied  mainly  on  the  Maronites  and 
was  able  to  hold  his  own  after  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  even  although  Buonaparte's  Syrian  cam¬ 
paign  had  placed  him  in  a  difficult  position  by 
ranging  him  against  his  patron  Ujaz/är  Pasha. 
The  sons  of  his  predecessor  took  the  field  against 
him  as  rivals  for  the  governorship  and  Basfilr 
found  himself  forced  to  retire  to  Egypt;  he  here 
won  the  friendship  of  the  powerful  Muhammad 
cAll  and  after  his  return  to  Syria  had  both  his 
cousins  slain  (1807).  lie  then  transferred  his  scat 
to  Bait  al-I)In  where  he  built  a  commodious  Sarai 
(palace).  When  after  the  death  of  Sulaimän  Pasha 
(1819)  cAbd  Allah  Pasfia  the  Turkish  governor  of 
‘Akkä  fell  into  conflict  with  his  colleague  Dcr- 
wish  Pasha  in  Damascus,  Bashir  was  involved  in 
the  struggle  and  again  forced  to  go  to  Egypt, 
leaving  his  brother  cAbbäs  as  his  representative. 
Muhammad  ‘All  was  able  to  influence  the  Sublime 
Porte  in  favour  of  Bashir  and  cAbd  Allah  Pasha 
so  that  the  former  was  able  to  return  to  Syria 
and  to  overthrow  his  own  brothers  and  former 
friends  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Djänbulät 
who  had  in  the  meanwhile  taken  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  Lebanon  into  their  own  hands. 

Muhammad  cAlI  was  really  influenced  by  mo¬ 
tives  of  policy  in  his  friendship  for  Bashir*  for  he 
required  the  Emir's  help  in  the  proposed  con¬ 
quest  of  Syria,  for  which  he  thought  the  time  had 
come  in  1831.  lie  then  sent  his  son  Ibrahim 
Pasha  with  troops  to  lay  siege  to  cAkkit,  and  was 
assisted  by  Bashir,  who  however  did  not  openly 
take  the  side  of  the  Egyptians  till  cAkkil  surren¬ 
dered  in  1832.  Erom  this  time  he  always  acted 
in  consort  with  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  had  great 
territories  allotted  to  him  which  he  was  able  to 
rule  almost  as  he  liked.  But  Ibrahim  Pasha's  wars 
required  much  money  and  many  men  and  the 
Syrians  were  forced  to  supply  their  new  Egyptian 
masters  with  both.  This  caused  great  discontent  all 
round,  especially  among  the  now  practically  inde¬ 
pendent  population  of  Lebanon,  so  that  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  to  avoid  a  dangerous  revolt  in  his  rear,  ordered 
Bashir  to  disarm  his  people.  Bashir  obeyed  this  com¬ 
mand  and  with  the  help  of  the  Druses  first  forced  the 
Maronites  to  hand  over  their  weapons  and  then 
disarmed  the  former  also  with  the  help  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  troops.  He  was  not  however  able  to  prevent 
the  Hawian  Druses  from  openly  resisting  lbrfdutn 
Pasha’s  commands  and  had  finally  to  look  on  while 
the  Druses  again  joined  the  Turks  when  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  intervened  in  the  quarrel  between  Mu¬ 
hammad  cAli  and  the  Sultan.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  Egyptians  brought  about  Bashir's  fall,  for  the 
hope  that  Erancc  would  interest  herself  on  his 
1>chalf  remained  unfulfilled.  He  went  on  board 
an  English  ship  ( 1 2’11  October  1840)  in  Saida, 
that  took  him  to  Malta.  There  he  remained  about 
a  year:  he  then  went  to  ('onstantinoplo  and  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  here  and  in  various  parts  I 


of  Asia  Minor,  till  his  death  in  Constantinople 
in  1 8$  f •  He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the 
Armenian  Catholics  in  Galata. 

Bibliography',  Jannüs  al-Shidyïfc,  Athbär 
al- A* van  fl  Djebel  Lubnan\  G.  Zaidän,  A/a^hâ- 
hlr  al-Shark,  i.  58  et  seq.;  F.  Perrier,  La  Syrie 
sous  le  gouvernement  de  Mchémet  Ali  jusqu  en 
1S40  ;  Zeitschrift  der  Deutsch .  Aforgenl,  Ges . 
v.  46  et  seq.,  483  et  seq .,  viii.  475  et  seq.;  von 
Oppenheim,  Vom  Mittelmeer  turn  fers.  Golf, 
i,  153  et  seq.  For  further  literature  see  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Muhammad  cAlI. 

BÄSHMAK  (t.)  Sandal,  shoe  (Arab.  na't). 
The  Ba>hmaki  Sharif  arc  famous  relics  of  the 
Prophet,  mentioned  as  early  as  the  iv‘h  century 
A.  II.  The  Egyptian  Sultan  al-AsIjraf  (d.  635  = 
1237)  possessed  one  of  them  which  he  gave  to 
the  Asfiraftya,  founded  by  him  in  Damascus.  At 
a  later  period  one  turned  up  in  Fez  and  we 
have  a  detailed  account  of  it  in  a  treatise  by  al- 
Makkari  entitled  Lath  al-mufajtl  ft  waff  al-X fat. 
Cf.  also  the  Turkish  work  :  Bafltmal-i  sjtarlf  I'has- 
she  fieri  bitte  (Kazan,  1848).  As  is  well  known 
the  luujimak-i  Sharif  is  also  to  be  found  among 
the  relics  of  the  Prophet  preserved  in  Stambul. 

B  i  bl  i  og  r  a  p  It  y:  Dozy,  Dictionnaire  détaillé 
des  noms  des  vêtements  chez  les  Arabes ,  42 1  et 
seq.  ;  Goldzihcr,  Aluhammedanische  Studien ,  ii. 
362  et  seq. 

BA§ijMAKLIl£,  also  Pashmakuk;,  —  shoe- 
money.  It  was  applied  to  the  revenues  allotted 
to  the  Sultanas  and  princesses.  In  general  there 
were  the  same  limitations  for  the  BasJhmaklik  as  for 
the  Arpalik  [q.  v.]  viz.  that  no  actual  fief  should 
be  given  as  Badjmaklik  or  Arpalik  and  that  the 
highest  contribution  should  be  19,999  AkCe  (not 
9999  as  given  by  Hammer,  Geschichte  des  Osman • 
Deiches ,  ii.  668  (see  KoCi  Beg,  Const.  1303,  p.  17  = 
Zeitsehr.  der  Deutsch.  Morgenland  Gesell .  xv.  *78). 

1  hcsc  restrictions  were  however  lost  sight  of  at 
quite  an  early  date.  (F.  Gikse.) 

BASHSIJÄR  1».  Büro,  a  poet  of  the  early 
cAbbfisid  period  who  lived  in  Basra  and  Baghdad. 
Of  Persian  descent  and  thoroughly  Persian  in  his 
patriotic  sentiment  the  poet  delighted  in  lashing 
in  his  satires  the  national  arrogance  of  the  Arabs 
in  whose  language  he  also  wrote.  His  relations 
with  the  MuTi/ilu,  his  public  intercession  for  the 
Zoroastrian  religion  and  his  private»life,  so  full 
of  amorous  adventures  were  winked  at  for  bis 
panegyrics  on  the  Caliph  al-Mahdi,  until  he  finally 
was  rash  enough  to  attack  the  minister  Yacküb 
b.  Da  öd.  For  this  he  was  put  to  death  in  the 
year  167  (783).  His  great  influence  and  popula¬ 
rity  is  evidenced  by  the  very  numerous  ancc-  * 
dotes  which  were  still  current  alunit  him  in  the 
third  century  A.  II.  and  were  admitted  into  the 
KitTib  a l- A  g hâ ni. 

B  ibli  o  g  r  a  /  h  y  :  Kitâb  al- A  g  ha  ni  (ed.  Bül.ik), 
iii.  19 — 73;  vi,  47 — 53  and  passim;  lbn 
Khallikftn  (cd.  Wüstenfeld),  N°.  110;  A.  v. 

K  reiner,  Culiurgesehiehtfiche  Streif  zuge ,  S.  37 
et  seq . ;  I.  Goldzihcr,  Aluhammedanische  Stu¬ 
dien ,  i.  162;  C.  Brockel  mann,  Geschichte  der 
arabischen  l.itteratur ,  Vol.  i,  p.  74. 

0-  Hell.) 

ai.-BASIR  the  11  All-seeing”  one  of  the  names 
of  Allah  fq.  v.,  p.  303.] 

ai.-BAÇIR,  Anti  ‘Ai  l  ai.-Fadl  n.  Pja'far  b. 

A l- Fa pl  11.  YCsuk,  poet  and  letter-writer  ot 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century;  although  Ibn 
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Maiyida  rated  Mm  as  a  poet  above  BuhturT,  and 
his  prose  style  was  also  greatly  admired,  he  is  at 
preseot  known  only  by  occasional  citations  and 
scanty  references.  From  these  we  learn  that  his 
early  life  was  spent  at  KQfa,  that  he  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  Abu  'l-'Ainlt  and  Sa'ld  b.  Humaid, 
and  that  he  was  patronized  by  cl'baid  Allah  b. 
Yahyä,  when  the  latter  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power  (245  A.  If.);  some  satirical  verses  by  him 
on  another  statesman  of  the  time,  al-Mu'allft  b. 
AiyQb  (ob.  255)  are  frequently  cited.  One  of  his 
letters  to  'L’baid  Allah  appears  to  have  been 
written  for  the  Caliph  (Mutawakkil).  Ilis  sobriquet 
•the  seeing”  is  said  to  be  a  euphemism  for  ‘‘the 
blind”  (al-farlr).  Among  his  personal  acquain¬ 
tances  was  Al.imad  b.  Aid  'Jahta  Four  letters  by 
him  collected  from  adab-viorVs  (e.  g.  Zahr  al-Adüb) 
and  addressed  to  eCbaid  Alläh  are  printed  in  the 
work  called  Miftäh  aUAfkär  (Cairo,  1314,  pp. 
312 — 315).  Selections  fr^m  his  verses  arc  given 
in  Mas'iidl’s  Murudj  aUH&ahab  (ed.  Barbier  de 
Meynard,  vii.  328 — 330,  anno  348),  and  a  few  are 
quoted  in  Xha'alibl’s  Muntahal  (p.  74).  According 
to  the  pihrist  his  Poems  and  Epistles  were  each 
collected  in  a  dizran,  an  account  of  him  was  given 
in  the  supplement  of  Ahmad  b.  Yah  y  5  al-Mu- 
nadjdjim  to  the  JiUhir ,  and  he  was  placed  by  I  bn 
Hadjib  al-NVman  in  his  list  of  Poet-scribes. 

(1).  S.  Makgomoutii.) 

BAÇÏRI,  Ottoman  poet  of  the  x*h  century 
A.  II.  According  to  the  Tezkcre  of  Hasan  Celcbi 
and  to  Säml  who  probably  borrowed  from  the 
former,  he  belonged  to  KhorSsän  while  Lauft 
says  he  came  from  a  place  near  the  Persian 
border.  He  came  to  Constantinople  in  the  time 
of  Sultan  Bftyazld  H  with  letters  of  introduction 
from  the  Persian  poet  and  the  East  Turk! 

Newäd  and  was  the  first  to  bring  the  latter’s 
Dlwän  thither.  He  is  thus  of  a  certain  importance 
in  the  development  of  Ottoman  poetry  which  has 
been  much  influenced  by  NcwfPi.  Of  his  poems 
only  a  few  verses  are  preserved  in  the  Ttzkcre' s 
and  from  them  it  may  be  concluded  that  his 
poetry  was  only  meant  to  while  the  time  for 
great  men  by  witty  sallies  and  to  amuse  them  by 
its  smartness.  Hasan  and  Sami  say  he  died  in 
94>  (1534-1535)  while  Latlft  gives  no  date. 

Bibliography,  Gibb,  History  of  Ottoman 

Poetry ,  ii.  48  Note  2  and  365;  Hammer,  Gesch. 

d.  os  nt.  Dichtk .  (F.  Giksk.) 

al-BÂSIT)  the  “Outstretcher”  one  of  the  names 
Of  Allah  (q.  V.,  p.  303]. 

BASlT,  the  name  of  a  metre,  see  above  p.  464 

BASMALA;  the  formula  bis  mi  ' llähi  7- rah * 
mäni  7- rahtmi ,  usually  translated  “in  the  name  of 
God,  the  merciful  and  compassionate”,  is  called 
the  basmala  or  tasmiya .  The  readers  and  jurists 
of  Medina,  Basra  and  Syria,  Zamakhsbarl  tells  us, 
do  not  consider  it  a  verse  nt  the  beginning  of  the 
futiha  or  other  Suras.  They  hold  that  it  is  only 
placed  there  to  separate  the  Suras  and  ns  a  bene¬ 
diction.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Abu  Hanlfa 
and  this  is  why  those  who  follow  him  do  not 
pronounce  these  words  in  a  loud  voice  in  prayer. 
On  the  other  hand  the  readers  and  jurists  of 
Mecca  and  KUfa  consider  the  basmala  a  verse  nt 
the  loginning  of  the  fâtiha  and  other  Suras  and 
utter  it  with  a  loud  voice.  This  is  Shftfi'l’s  opinion 
and  is  based  on  the  fact  that  these  words  were 
written  on  the  leaves  on  which  the  Kor  anic  texts 
were  collected  while  the  word  Ämln  was  not  written. 


The  custom  of  beginning  every  important  busi¬ 
ness  by  invoking  the  name  of  God  is  found  every¬ 
where.  It  is  particularly  noted  that  the  ancient 
Arabs  prefaced  invitations  to  weddings  with  the 
words:  bi  '  Ur  if 3  wo  ' Ubanlna ,  or  also:  bi  'l-yttmn  ; 
and  Zamakh shari  supposes  that  in  pagan  times 
they  said:  “in  the  name  of  nl-Lfit”,  or:  “in  the  name 
of  al-cl’zzfi”  [cf.  article  araiiia,  p.  380].  In  SOra  vi. 
verse  43  of  the  KoPön  we  have  an  example  of 
the  basmala :  “in  the  name  God”,  said  Noah,  “be 
its  setting  forth  and  casting  anchor!” 

It  is  usual  in  writing  to  suppress  the  prosthetic 
alif  of  ism  in  btsmi.  Tradition  bases  this  ortho¬ 
graphy  on  the  authority  of  cOmar,  who  said  to 
his  scribe:  “lengthen  the  ba,  make  the  tops  of 
the  strokes  of  this  sin  prominent  and  make  the 
mlm  round”.  Tradition  also  requires  that  stress 
should  be  laid  on  the  lâm  of  Allah.  0 

Some  Orientalists  have  raised  the  question, 
whether  the  terms  al-Rahmân  and  aURahhn  are 
not  the  names  of  gods  of  paganism,  which  have 
survived  alongside  of  that  of  Allah  and  have 
been  reduced  to  mere  epithets  [cf.  AL1.AH,  p.  303 
et  seq.  and  arawa  p.  377].  This  is  not  the  writer’s 
opinion;  this  view  would  not  agree  with  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  commentators.  To  Zamakhsharl  in 
particular  Rahman  and  Rahim  are  certainly  real 
epithets:  the  sense  is  “he  who  inclines  or  bends 
towards....,  gracious”;  and  this  meaning  is 
stronger  in  Rahman  than  in  Rahim  because  the 
word  is  longer.  The  same  commentator  however 
gives  some  curious  uses  of  the  words,  formulae  in 
which  they  arc  used  as  substantives  or  regarded 
as  titles.  Thus  the  false  prophet  Musailima  was 
called  the  “Rahman  of  Yamftma”  by  the  Bann 
Hanifa;  the  “Rahmän  of  this  world  and  the  next” 
or  the  “Rahim  of  this  world”  also  occur. 

The  basmala  has  great  virtues  in  the  eyes  of 
pious  men  and  magicians;  the  latter  use  it  in 
talismans;  they  believe  that  it  was  written  on 
Adam’s  side,  on  Gabriel’s  wing,  Solomon’s  seal 
and  the  tongue  of  Jesus  (v.  Doutté,  Magie  et 
Religion  dans  l'Afrique  du  Nord,  p.  21 1).  This 
formula  is  a  decorative  motif  much  employed  in 
manuscripts  and  architectural  ornamentation. 

(B.  Carra  hr  Vaux.) 

al-BAÇRA  (in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages, 
called  Balsora  and  nowadays  often  written  Bas- 
sora)  a  commercial  town  on  the  ShatJ  al-'Arab 
and  capital  of  the  Turkish  Wilityet  of  the  same 
name,  300  miles  southeast  of  Baghdad. 

Even  in  antiquity  there  were  important  towns 
in  this  district  where  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
the  two  great  channels  of  traffic  for  their  basins, 
flow  into  the  sea,  where  the  desert  routes  from 
the  west  from  Ncdjd  and  Syria  (Bosrä)  meet  the 
routes  from  the  Iranian  highlands,  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  between  the  swampy  district  of  al-BatäMh 
[q.  v.]  and  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
Town  of  Diriditis  (=  Tcrcdon)  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  is  to  be  sought  for  in  this 
district.  The  Arabs  found  a  place  called  Khuraiba 
here  which  is  later  mentioned  as  a  suburb  of 
Basra.  Nevertheless  the  Arab  town  of  Basra 
was  a  new  foundation.  The  occupation  of  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  important  system 
of  highways  which  in  particular  commanded  the 
approach  to  'Irak  from  the  sea,  was  a  military 
necessity  to  the  conquerors.  In  place  of  a  camp 
pitched  here  as  early  ns  the  year  14  (635)  but 
deserted  again,  cUlba  b.  Gbazwän  founded  the 
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new  town  in  16  (637)  or  17  (638)  by  order  of 
the  caliph  ‘Omar.  The  place  was  designed  to  be 
a  depot  for  the  Arab  army,  A  site  was  chosen 
to  the  west  of  the  river  on  the  borders  of  the 
steppe  and  the  arable  valley  near  water  and 
grazing  land.  The  town  received  the  name  of 
al-Basra  “pale,  white  stone”  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  built;  at  first  the 
settlement  consisted  solely  of  primitive  reed-huts. 
AbQ  Musa  ’1-Asbcarl  built  the  mosque  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  but  it  was  soon  replaced  by  a  building 
of  baked  bricks.  Even  in  Omar’s  time  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  connected  with  the  river  by  canals. 
The  town  grew  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Its 
turbulent  populace  early  take  a  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  Islam.  It  was  from  Basra  that 
‘A5isha,  Talha  and  Zubair  set  out  against  cAli, 
who  defeated  them  in  the  “battle  of  the  camel” 
at  Khuraiba  in  36  (656);  the  name  of  Zubair,  who 
fell  there  is  still  attached  to  a  place  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  which  may  well  indicate  his  grave  and 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Basra  (about  2  hours’  jour¬ 
ney  from  the  modern  town).  The  importance  of 
the  town  in  the  Omaiyad  period  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  Khorftsän  was  governed  from  here. 
The  tribal  differences  among  the  Arabs,  which  be¬ 
came  so  fatal  to  the  kingdom,  early  broke  out 
in  Basra,  when  in  the  last  years  of  Mu'Awiya 
the  Azd  emigrated  hither  and  allied  themselves 
with  the  Rabica  against  the  Tamïm  and  Kais. 
The  most  energetic  officials  of  the  Omaiyad 
kingdom  were  constantly  required  to  keep  order 
in  the  populous  town,  to  the  Arabs  of  which  nu¬ 
merous  Mawälls  soon  attached  themselves  (even 
about  the  year  50  the  total  population  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  300,000).  In  addition  to  the  tribal  feuds 
the  intrigues  of  the  Khgridjites  contributed  to 
make  the  insecurity*  complete.  Like  its  sister  town 
of  KQfa,  Basra  was  a  favourable  soil  for  civil 
wars.  The  most  important  risings  against  Omai¬ 
yad  rule  had  their  scene  in  and  around  Basra. 
Basra  however  withheld  from  the  victorious  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Omaiyads  longer  than  did  Kafa 
which  had  always  been  strongly  fAlid. 

It  was  under  the  cAbbflsids  that  the  town  reached 
its  highest  level.  It  was  «—  with  its  suburb  al- 
Obolla  —  the  centre  of  the  Arab  sea-trade,  the 
ramifications  of  which  extended  even  to  China. 
The  great  canals,  which  connected  it  with  the 
river,  namely  the  ttahr  al-Obolla  and  the  tsahr 
Mcfkil t  branched  off  into  numerous  channels  most 
of  them  navigable,  in  the  streets  and  gardens  of 
Basra.  The  quarter  at  the  West  Gate  where  the 
caravans  had  their  quarters  on  the  mir  bad ,  deve¬ 
loped  into  the  business  quarter.  In  the  talcs  of 
the  “1001  Nights”  we  have  the  gay  life  pictured 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  canals  and  bazaars 
of  the  commercial  town.  With  economic  prosperity 
intellectual  culture  also  flourished,  mosques  and 
libraries  supplied  the  higher  interests  of  life.  In 
Kufa  and  Basra  the  new  Arabic  philology  de¬ 
veloped.  Among  the  theologians,  in  addition  to 
Hasan  al-Basrl  who  falls  within  the  Omaiyad  period, 
may  be  mentioned  as  born  in  Basra,  nl-AshcarI 
the  founder  of  the  later  orthodox  system.  Free- 
thinking  men  held  their  meetings  here.  In  the 
iv|h  =  x'k  century  the  IkhwTin  <j/-.S',;/<7  [q.v.)  lived 
here.  Even  in  the  vtl‘  =  xi1*1  century  Basra  gave 
to  Arabic  literature  one  of  its  greatest  figures,  al- 
Ifarïrl. 

The  gradual  decline  of  the  central  authority 


put  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of  Basra.  The  rebel 
Zandj  [q.  v.]  wrought  great  havoc  in  the  town  in 
*57  (871).  After  the  beginning  of  the  iv  h  =  x*h 
century  the  Karmatians  [q.  v.)  were  a  constant 
danger  to  ‘Irak:  in  311  (923)  Basra  was  plundered 
by  them.  This  is  not  the  place  to  detail  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  town  under  rebel  governors  of 
the  Caliphs  (cf.  uarIdI],  during  the  wars  of  the  BQyid, 
Mazyadid  and  Saldjuk  period  and  through  occa¬ 
sional  raids  of  neighbouring  Arab  tribes  like  the 
Muntafik. 

The  Mongol  invasion  in  656  (1258)  caused  a 
gap  in  its  history.  It  appears  that  the  continued 
neglect  ot  the  canal-system  in  the  Ilulaguid  period 
naturally  resulted  in  the  desertion  of  the  town. 
Ibn  Batüta  found  the  greater  part  of  Basra  deserted, 
the  ancient  wails  and  mosques  sometimes  miles 
distant  from  the  parts  inhabited  in  his  time.  He 
describes  the  town  as  lying  on  the  river.  The 
traveller  praises  the  date-groves  of  Basra  but 
lantcnts  the  decline,  not  only  of  its  economic 
prosperity  but  also  of  its  intellectual  culture.  The 
population  was  then  Sunn!,  although  the  famous 
mosque  in  the  centre  of  the  town  bore  the  name 
of  cAlf.  In  the  centuries  following,  Basra  practi¬ 
cally  shared  the  fate  of  Baghdad  and  that  ufTrd^. 
If  as  Tavernier  says,  the  town  before  the  Turkish 
occupation  belonged  to  the  Arabs  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  this  probably  means  that  the  then  suze¬ 
rains  of  Baghdad  did  not  trouble  much  about  it. 
After  the  conquest  of  Baghdad  by  Sulaimän  I 
(941  =  1534)  Basra  also  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks.  Early  in  the  xvii«*1  century  a  powerful 
native,  AfrAsiyftb  succeeded  in  founding  a  practi¬ 
cally  independent  dynasty  in  Basra,  under  whose 
protection  the  harbour  was  opened  to  European 
traffic  (first  to  the  Portuguese,  then  to  the  Dutch 
and  English).  The  last  independent  ruler  of  Basra, 
Husain  had  to  take  refuge  with  the  Persians  from 
the  Turks  whom  he  had  provoked  by  his  arro¬ 
gance,  At  this  point  begins  a  long  period  of 
struggles  for  the  town  which  ended  in  1779  by 
the  Persians  vacating  Basra  in  favour  of  the  Turks. 
It  has  since  remained  in  their  hands  except  for 
its  occupation  by  Muhammad  ‘All  in  1832 — 1840. 

The  modern  Basra,  concealed  in  palm-groves,  is 
reached  from  the  Shatt  al-cArab  by  a  canal,  the 
Nähr  al-AshsJiary  which  has  been  called  the  Ca» 
mile  grande  of  the  Arabian  Venice.  The  town, 
the  population  of  which  had  shrunk  in  the  first 
half  of  the  xi xth  century  to  a  few  thousands  in 
consequence  of  the  continual  wars  and  epidemics, 
has  since  then  recovered.  The  estimates  of  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  vary  from  1 8,000 #lo 
60,000  of  which  the  smaller  number  is  probably 
the  more  correct.  Since  1884  Basra  has  been  the 
scat  of  a  Wäli.  The  economic  importance  of  the 
town  is  based  on  its  commerce.  The  value  of 
the  exports,  of  which  dates  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  was  according  to  the  English  consular  reports 
for  the  years  1907 — 1909  about  £  1,500,000  to 
£2,000,000  and  the  imports  about  £  1,900,000  to 
£  2,400,000.  The  town  is  expected  to  receive  a  great 
impetus  from  the  completion  of  the  Baghdad  railway. 
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(R.  Hartmann.) 

BAÇRA,  a  town  in  Morocco  which  has  now 
attcrly  disappeared.  Basra  (called  Basat,  Basia  and 
Be sara  by  Marmol)  was  situated  on  a  plateau, 
commanding  on  the  west  the  valley  of  the  Wëd 
Mda,  on  the  east  the  road  to  Wazzàn  and  in  the 
northeast  the  valley  of  the  WSd  Lckkus,  about  20 
miles  from  Ksar  al-Kebir  and  80  from  Fâs  (Fez).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Tissot,  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  Roman 
town  of  Tremulae  and  was  founded  about  the 
same  period  as  Asila,  that  is  to  say  at  the  end 
of  the  ixth  century  A.  D.,  probably  by  Idris  II. 
When  Muhammad,  son  of  Idris  II  partitioned  his 
kingdom  Basra  fell  to  the  share  of  his  brother 
al-Kftsim  with  Tangier,  Ceuta  and  Tetwfln.  Half  a 
century  later,  after  the  conquest  of  th<  Maghrib 
by  I>jawhar,  lieutenant  of  the  Fatiml  Caliph  al- 
Mu'izz  (958)  it  became  the  capital  of  a  small 
state  comprising  the  Rif  and  Ghomäraland,  the 
administration  of  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
Idris!  prince  Hasan  b.  Kennün  ;  it  was  soon 
afterwards  destroyed  in  973  by  the  army  of  the 
Omaiyad  Caliph  of  Cordova,  al-Häkim.  YahyS, 
brother  of  l>jacfar  b.  IiamdQn,  the  vizier  of  this 
sovereign,  was  given  its  governorship  after  the 
defeat  of  the  BerghawSta  by  the  Spanish  troops. 
[Sec  the  article  ukrguawAta]. 

These  are  almost  the  only  definite  statements 
we  have  on  the  history  of  Basra.  We  only 
know  that  the  town  attained  a  certain  degree  of 
prosperity  in  the  x*h  and  xi*h  centuries,  lbn  Hawkal 
and  especially  al-Bakri  have  left  us  descriptions  of 
the  town.  Built  on  two  mounds  of  reddish  earth 
whence  it  had  received  the  epithet  of  “al-JIamrä”, 
it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  pierced  by  ten  gate¬ 
ways  and  included,  among  other  buildings,  two 
baths  and  a  mosque  with  seven  naves.  Around  it 
were  gardens,  corn  and  cotton  fields  apd  pastures 
supporting  large  flocks.  Milk  was  so  plentiful 
there  that  Basra  was  popularly  called  Basra  al- 
Pobban  (“Basra  of  the  flies”).  The  Arab  writers 
note  particularly  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  beauty 
of  the  women  and  the  courtesy  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  prosperity  was  only  fleeting  however;  even 
by  Idrisfs  time,  its  decline  had  set  in  and  it  was 
probably  complete  in  the  ix*b  (xiv'l’-xv*1»)  cen¬ 
tury.  In  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus  the  walls  were 
still  standing  in  the  midst  of  deserted  gardens; 
only  a  few  stones  are  left  of  them  at  the  present  day. 
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al-BASUS,  the  mythical  originator  of  the 
forty  years*  war  between  the  closely 
related  Taghlabites  and  Bakrites.  — 
A  certain  Sacd  of  the  tribe  of  Qjarm,  who  is  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Basils  in  one  of  her  verses  (see  below) 
is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
BakrI  ßjassls  b.  Morra  and  to  have  been  related 
to  BasQs  herself.  When  Kulaib  b.  Rabfrt  of  the 
tribe  of  Taghlib  one  day  came  upon  a  camel 
belonging  to  BasQs  on  his  meadow,  which  was 
forbidden  to  strangers,  he  slew  it  —  so  the  story 
goes  —  by  shooting  it  in  the  udder  with  an 
arrow.  Qjnssfts  took  his  obligations  to  his  clients 
so  seriously  that  he  stabbed  his  brother-in-law 
Kulaib  in  revenge.  The  verses  by  BasQs  addressed 
to  Sacd,  in  which  she  holds  E>jass3s  responsible 
for  the  injustice  done  her,  were  called  al-muwath- 
(kibat,  “the  inciting”  for  they  brought  about  Ku- 
laib’s  murder  by  I>jass5s  and  with  it  the  long  and 
bloody  tribal  feud. 

These  four  short  verses  are  an  example  of  the 
tahrul,  or  “incitement”,  used  also  by  women  in 
the  lament  for  the  dead.  Whoever  it  was  that, 
certainly  at  an  early  period,  inserted  them  in  the 
story,  so  rich  in  songs,  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
BasQs  war  —  as  this  fraternal  feud  finally  came 
to  be  called  — ,  perhaps  basing  them  on  similar 
topical  verses,  was  not  only  skilled  in  all  the 
niceties  of  Arab  poetry  but  had  also  a  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  As  giving  the  motive 
for  JJjassäs’s  fateful  deed,  they  611  their  place  in 
the  saga  admirably. 

The  fact  that  the  heroine  of  a  humorous  story, 
which  originated  in  Jewish  circles,  is  also  called 
al-Basüs  is  probably  to  be  explained  as  an  ironical 
reaction  against  this  tragic  mythical  figure.  A  Jew 
was  allowed  three  wishes  with  the  promise  that 
they  would  certainly  be  granted  by  God.  He  was 
]>ersuadcd  by  his  wife  to  ask  that  she  should  become 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Israel  and  the  request 
was  granted.  As  she  thereupon  became  vain  and 
unbearable  her  husband  cursed  her  and  wished 
that  God  might  change  her  into  a  bitch.  His 
second  wish  was  fulfilled  at  once  and  only  one 
more  could  now  be  granted  namely  that  which 
the  children  demanded  as  a  third  wish  for  their 
mother:  that  she  should  regain  her  human  form 
again.  People  then  said  of  this  woman  who  had 
defrauded  her  husband  of  his  three  wishes:  “More 
unlucky  than  al-Basüs”,  —  the  same  proverbial 
phrase  which  is  gravely  used  of  the  tragic  BasQs 
in  the  heroic  saga. 

Bibliography :  Ifamâsa,  ed.  Frey  tag,  420 
tt  seq.\  Arabum  Proverbia,  ed.  Frcytag,  i.  687; 
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(N.  Rhodokanakis.) 
al-BATÂTIJ.  [See  al-batI*/a  N°.  2]. 
al-BATHANIYA,  corresponds  in  name  to  the 
Basban  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  etymology  of 
which  is  given  by  the  Arabic  ba(hna  “soft,  fertile 
area”.  Historically  however  it  docs  not  coincide 
with  the  kingdom  of  Ba&han,  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  comprised  the  whole  northern 
half  of  the  Eastern  land  of  Jordan,  but  was  first 
applied  to  the  district  of  Batanaca  which  in  the 
Gracco-Roman  period  only  denoted  one,  though 
a  central,  section  of  this  kingdom.  As  the  districts 
of  Gaulanitis,  Trachonitis  and  Auranitis  were  then 
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distinguished  from  Batanaea  the  Arabs  mention 
also  Qjaw&n  and  Hawrln  with  al-Bathanlya. 

The  identity  of  Batanaea  and  al-Bathanlya  is 
besides  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Adraa  (Adhricfit, 
q.  v.)  which  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  a  Bata- 
naean  town,  was  also  considered  by  the  Arabs 
to  belong  to  al-Bathanlya.  When  the  Arabs  pene¬ 
trated  into  these  regions  in  the  year  13  A.H. 
Adhria'ät  was  the  capital  of  the  district  of  al- 
Bathanfya,  for  the  latter  was  given  over  to  the 
Muslims  by  the  Sahib  of  Adhrrät  as  Kharädj  land. 
The  Arabs  here  as  frequently  elsewhere  retained 
the  internal  organisation  of  the  district,  for  the 
geographers  and  historians  always  mention  Adbri'ät 
as  the  capital  of  al-BaQianlya.  It  is  as  little  possible 
to  give  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  district  for 
the  Islämic  period  as  for  the  Creek;  but  it  must 
at  any  rate  have  had  its  centre  in  the  Nukra  and 
the  adjoining  Zumal  hills  on  the  southwest.  The 
plain  west  of  al-Ledjâ>  must  also  have  belonged 
to  it  for  Tubnä  (Tibnft)  is  mentioned  as  a  town 
in  Bathanlya.  Towards  the  southeast  it  stretched 
to  Hawrftn  with  its  capital  Busrä  [q.  v.],  on  the 
northwest  to  al-l)jaidür,  to  the  west  of  which  al- 
IJjaidän  stretches  along  the  upper  Jordan  and 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  The  Arabs,  like  the  writers 
of  the  Greek  period,  employ  some  of  those  names 
of  districts  in  a  wider  sense.  Thus  “Bathamya  and 
Hawran”  often  stand  for  the  whole  northern  half 
of  the  eastern  Jordan  district,  while  others,  like 
Yakut,  extend  the  name  Hawrän  to  include  the 
other  districts  and  the  southern  as  far  as  Yarmük. 
The  modern  Belhenlye,  which  is  applied  only  to 
the  northwest  slope  of  the  Druse  mountains  and 
the  plain  to  the  north  of  them,  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  al-Bathaniya,  the  original  form  having  been 
BulhanTya. 

The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  districts  of 
Bathamya  and  Hawrän,  where  tradition  places 
the  estates  of  Job,  is  emphasised  by  the  Arab 
geographers. 
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(Fr.  Bum..) 

AL-BATIHA  =  “the  Marsh  la  nd”;  the  name 
applied  to  a  meadowlike  depression  with  a  channel 
bottom,  which  is  exposed  to  more  or  less  regular 
inundations  and  is  therefore  often  swampy.  In 
particular  it  is  the  name  of  two  districts. 

I.  the  small  plain  hemmed  in  by  mountains  on 
the  northeast  coast  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias 
( buhairat  Tabariya)  in  Palestine,  south  of  al-Tell 
(the  Biblical  Bcthsaida,  Julias)  which  is  watered 
by  the  Jordan  and  another  perennial  river  (the 
(L>joram5ye).  At  the  present  day  it  is  inhabited  by 
Ghawr  (Ghör)  Arabs,  the  Ghawärin,  agriculturists, 
who  keep  large  herds  of  the  Indian  buffalo  here 


as  well  as  In  the  swampy  plain  to  the  north  of 
Lake  HOla.  The  modern  name  Battha  (popularly 
al-Ebteha,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  diminutive 
form)  docs  not  appear,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
Arab  geographers  of  the  middle  ages,  but  first 
appears  in  modern  European  travellers  (Scctzen, 
Burckhardt  etc.). 

Bibl i ogra fhy\  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xv.  276 
et  seq.\  Baedeker,  Palestine  and  Syria,  4**»  ed. 
1906  p.  251;  E.  Robinson,  Palästina,  iii.  (1842), 
p.  559 — 564,  569;  do.  Phys.  Geogr .  d.  heil. 
Landes  (1865),  p.  257;  F.  Buhl.  Geogr .  d.  alt . 
Palästina  (1896),  p.  36,  24 1  ;  Scctzen,  Reisen 
durch  Syrien  etc.,  i.  (1854),  p.  345. 

2.  In  Arab  authors  the  name  of  the  very  exten¬ 
sive  swampy  area  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  between 
Wäsit  in  the  north  and  Basra  in  the  south,  also 
frequently  called  al-Bafiih  (plur.  of  al-Ba(iha') 
and  occasionally  from  the  two  adjoining  towns, 
the  Batiha  (Hata'ih)  of  Wäsit  or  of  Basra. 

The  Arabs  arc  of  the  erroneous  opinion  that 
these  marshes  were  first  formed  in  the  Säsänian 
period  in  the  place  of  a  fertile  and  cultivated 
land  covered  with  villages  and  fields.  This  is  only 
so  far  correct  in  that  during  the  last  centuries  of 
Säsänian  rule  the  marshy  area  was  considerably 
increased  in  consequence  of  several  unusually 
severe  inundations,  and  the  bursting  of  the  dams 
caused  by  them  and  the  partial  neglect  to  repair 
them  promptly  and  energetically.  But  the  existence 
of  considerable  swamps  in  South  Babylonia  gene¬ 
rally,  stretches  back  to  a  great  antiquity.  The 
continual  raising  of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  by  great  deposits  of  mud  gradually 
prevented  the  water,  which  ovcrtlowcd  during  in¬ 
undations,  from  returning  to  the  river  and  caused 
the  swamps,  which  would  have  soon  xlisappcarcd 
but  for  the  annual  ovcrllow  in  times  of  flood. 
Even  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  the  agantmi 
(swamps)  and  apparâte  (reedlands)  are  often 
mentioned  ;  cf.  the  quotations  in  1  >elitzsch,  Assyr . 
Handu'orterb.,  p.  17,  115.  At  that  period  the 
whole  district  of  Muhammara  in  the  south  to 
above  Kurna  (Gorna)  and  eastwards  as  far  as 
the  other  side  of  the  river  Käriin  must  have  been 
filled  by  a  large  swampy  lake,  into  which  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  (both  had  then  separate 
mouths),  Kcrkhâ  and  Kärün  poured  their  waters. 

A  narrow  tongue  of  land  separated  it  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  From  Kityunlik  comes  an  interes¬ 
ting  bas-relief  which  represents  king  Sennacherib 
fighting  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  marshes 
amid  high  jungle:  cf.  the  reproduction  in  Layard, 
Monuments  of  Nineveh,  ii.  25 — 28. 

The  Assyrians  usually  call  this  swampy*  lake 
(nar)marralu  =  “bittcr(  water)”  or  tarn  du  ia  nnitu 
Kaldi  =  “sea  of  the  (land)  of  Kaldu”,  and  also 
“swamp  ( rakhatu )  of  Bit-Hasmar”  or  “of  the 
Tigrisbank’1;  on  the  latter  name,  cf.  Delitzsch, 
op.  eit.,  p.  627.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
are  likewise  acquainted  with  it  (as  Alfsv*i  or  Chat - 
daieus  Units')  ;  Nearch’s  account  is  peculiarly  in¬ 
structive  for  he  crossed  this  area  of  water  and 
gives  its  breadth  as  600  stadia  (So  miles).  The 
Tabula  Pculingeriana  also  defines  the  Babylonian 
swamps;  on  it,  besides  paludes,  is  mentioned  the 
name  Diolahi,  probably  to  be  emended  to  Bio- 
tahi  =  BapT’ih.  On  the  notices  in  cuneiform 
inscriptions  and  classical  authors  cf.  Andreas  in 
Pauly- Wissowa,  Realenzykl .  d.  klass.  Altertums - 
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wiss.%  L  736,  815, 1878  et  sef.\  2812;  Weissbach, 
ibid^  ÜL  2044;  vL  1201  et  seq.\  Streck,  ▼.  1147 
(s.  v.  Diotahi). 

Since  ancient  times  the  great  marshy  lake  has 
been  gradually  filled  up  by  the  depositing  of 
sediment  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  except  in 
a  few  places,  and  the  modern  delta  has  arisen. 
As  isolated  remnants  of  the  original  lake  may  be 
mentioned  the  £hôr  (=  swamp)  Aba  Kelän  (west 
of  Kurna),  the  Kbör  al-JLJjazä^r  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  upper  Shat;  al-cArab  as  well  as  the  marshes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huwaiza  (the  modern 
Hawlza)  called  the  Khor  al-Aczam  =  “the  great 
Khör”;  the  latter  is  apparently  identical  with  the 
A^ànta  rabtä  (Aramaic)  =  “the  great  swamp” 
(a  reminiscence  of  former  conditions),  mentioned 
by  al-Ualä'ihorl  (293),  and  Kudäma  (241). 

The  SâsSnians  as  a  rule  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  draining  the  swamps  of  Babylonia. 
They  instituted  drainage  and  canal  works  to  a 
great  extent  and  transformed  the  ground  regained 
from  the  water  into  gardens.  Under  the  later 
kings  of  this  dynasty  however,  large  areas  of 
flourishing  country  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
floods  and  the  region  of  swamps  grew  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Arabs,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  wrongly  date  the  beginning  of  the 
Batiha  to  this  period.  The  notices  of  the  Arab 
authors,  (cf.  especially  Balädhorl,  Kudäma,  MascQdI 
and  Yäfcüt)  which  are  on  the  whole  quite  in 
agreement,  give  the  following  account  of  the 
alteration  in  the  hydrographic  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  forces  of  nature.  During  the  reign 
of  Kubadb  Eairuz  (l*cröz,  457 — 484),  a  large  dam 
burst  in  the  lowlying  country  south  of  Basra  and 
a  large  area  of  cultivated  land  was  inundated.  It 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  Khusraw  1  Anôsharw&n 
(531 — 578),  that  the  damage  was  made  good; 
this  king  soon  after  his  accession  was  successful 
after  using  his  utmost  efforts  in  reclaiming  the 
land  for  agriculture.  His  institution  of  new  admi¬ 
nistrative  districts  in  this  area,  mentioned  by 
Dina  warf,  is  no  doubt  connected  with  this;  cf. 
Koldeke,  Gesch.  der  Perser  u.  Araber  zur  Zeit  der 
Sassaniden  (1879),  p.  164.  But  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Khusraw  II  Abcrwlz  (1’arwcz), 
627  =  6  or  7  A.  11.  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  swelled  at  the  same  time  to  such 
an  unusual  height  that  the  dams  burst  and  a  large 
area  was  again  transformed  into  lake  and  swamp. 
All  Parwëz’s  efforts  to  drive  back  the  devastating 
element  proved  in  vain.  During  the  confusion  that 
followed  during  the  Arab  invasion  the  swamps 
continued  to  gain  ground.  In  the  first  period 
after  their  occupation  of  the  clrak,  the  Arabs 
likewise  paid  no  attention  to  the  Batiha.  It  was 
only  in  the  Caliphate  of  Mu'äwiya  and  more 
particularly  in  that  ol  Wabd  I  and  Hishäm  that 
they  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work 
of  reclamation.  Mucawiya  sent  his  client,  cAbd 
Allah  b.  Darradj  as  administrator  of  taxes  to  the 
cIrftk  and  he  made  Si000)000  dirhems  out  of  the 
swamp  lands  by  cutting  down  the  reeds  and 
drying  considerable  portions  of  land,  by  making 
little  channels  through  which  the  water  could  be 
drained  off;  these  portions  of  land,  reclaimed  for 
cultivation  again,  were  called  al-Djawämid  (Sg. 
al-Qfimida)  =  “the  dry  strips”.  Al-Hadjdjädj,  the 
vigorous  governor  of  Babylonia  under  ‘Abd  al- 
Malik  and  Walid  I  brought  about  a  decided  turn 
for  the  better. 


Hndjdjadj  built  just  above  the  Baffya  the 
•central”  town  of  WäsiJ  (=  the  middle**),  which, 
built  to  command  the  Ba(Iha  as  a  new  bulwark 
of  Arab  power  in  these  lands,  soon  rose  to  pro¬ 
sperity.  The  restoration  of  the  neglected  system 
of  canals,  on  the  proper  working  of  which  alone 
the  fertility  of  the  lowlying  plain  on  the  lower 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  depended,  and  the  erection 
of  dams  and  sluices  were  carefully  attended  to  by 
him.  He  dug  the  two  canals  of  Nil  and  Zähl,  to 
lead  away  part  of  the  superfluous  water  of  these 
two  large  rivers  before  they  flowed  into  the  Batiha, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  water  and  fertilise  dry 
areas;  cf..  Streck,  Babylonien ,  i.  29 — 32;  ii.  303— 
304.  The  engineer  who  carried  out  these  works 
under  Hadjdjâdj  and  thus  rendered  great  service 
to  cIräk  was  a  native  Aramaean  (Nabat!)  named 
Hasan.  Hadjdjâdj  also  settled  in  the  marshes  the 
Zujt  [q.  v.],  an  Indian  people  with  their  buffalo 
herds  numbering  thousands,  who  had  been  sent 
him  by  Muhammad  b.  al-Kâsim  the  conqueror  of 
India;  his  limited  means  prevented  Hadjdjâdj  from 
doing  still  more  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Batiha. 
The  sum  of  3,000,000  dirhems,  asked  by  him  for 
the  rebuilding  of  all  the  dams  etc.  was  thought 
too  high  by  Walid.  Maslama,  the  Caliph’s  brother 
then  offered  to  undertake  the  task  at  his  own 
expense,  and  made  it  quite  a  good  business  finan¬ 
cially.  To  lead  away  the  water  he  made  two  new 
canals  called  Sib.  Cf.  in  particular  Kudäma,  240— 
241.  Wellhausen,  Das  arab.  Reieh  u.  sein  Sturz 
(*9°*))  P-  156—158. 

Of  the  immediate  successors  of  Hadjdjâdj  in  his 
post  of  governor  of  Träk,  Khälid  al-Kasrl  was 
the  most  prominent  in  his  zeal  for  agriculture. 
He  energetically  continued  the  wrork  of  drainage 
begun  by  Hadjdjâdj,  the  engineering  operations 
being  still  under  the  direction  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  Hasan  al-Nabatl  and  obtained  for  himself 
considerable  estates  from  the  drained  areas,  from 
which  he  drew  enormous  revenues;  he  aroused 
great  discontent  in  the  province  however  by  his 
arbitrary  seizure  of  large  tracts  of  virgin  soil.  Cf. 
Wellhausen,  op.  cit .,  p.  207. 

The  area  of  the  Batiha  on  the  conclusion  ol 
these  great  drainage  works  by  the  Arabs  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  Ibn  Rosta  (c.  2907=903)  at  30  para- 
sangs  (each  of  4  miles)  in  length  and  breadth. 
Kudäma  (died  310  =  922)  speaks  of  an  area 
ot  more  than  60  Arab  miles  (each  l1/*  English 
miles)  which  taken  as  square  measure  (although 
Kudäma  says  nothing  about  this)  would  give  5,184 
square  miles.  In  any  case  Mas^dl’s  estimate  of  the 
swamp  lands  at  2,500  square  parasangs  used  by 
A.  Sprenger  ( Babylonien ,  das  reichste  Ixtnd  der 
Vorzeit ,  Heidelberg,  1886,  p.  47  et  se<j.)  in  his 
estimate,  based  on  false  premises,  of  the  area  of 
the  cultivated  land  of  Babylonia,  is  much  too  large 
and  may  be  simply  explained,  as  by  II.  Wagner 
(op.  cit.)  p.  239,  see  Bibl.)  by  substituting  miles 
for  parasangs;  for  according  to  Mas'üdi  the  swamps 
must  have  measured  not  less  than  35,000  square 
miles  while  the  whole  of  Babylonia  only  measured 
45,000  square  miles! 

In  the  northwest  the  Batiha  stretched  nearly  to 
KOfa  and  Niflar,  while  it  began  farther  to  the 
east  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Wäsit  and 
.then  extended  to  the  southeast  as  far  as  the 
district  of  Basra.  The  banks  of  the  modern  course 
of  the  Euphrates  os  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  district  between  it  and  the  modem  (as  well 
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u  pre-Iilämic  ?)  chief  branch  of  the  TigrU  m  well 
M  the  land  for  a  considerable  distance  farther  over 
were  in  the  middle  ages  more  or  less  marshes. 
The  Euphrates,  the  principal  branch  of  which 
then  flowed  past  KG  fa  and  was  much  used  fur 
irrigation  purposes  in  North  and  Central  Baby¬ 
lonia,  discharged  the  remainder  of  its  volume  into 
the  Batiha  some  miles  below  the  above-mentioned 
town.  The  Tigris  from  about  the  end  of  the 
Sasänian  period  to  the  first  half  of  the  xviilh 
century  flowed  in  the  western  bed,  the  modern 
Shatt  al-IJay,  past  Wäsit  (site  of  the  modern 
Küt  al-Hay)  and  then,  Yäküt  tells  us,  flowed  into 
the  Batiha  through  five  arms,  which  reunited  again 
at  Matära,  a  day’s  journey  from  Basra.  According 
to  the  older  and  more  reliable  account  of  11m 
Serapion  (beginning  of  the  iv,Jl  =  x'11  century) 
the  Tigris  (Shatt  al-Hay)  reached  the  swamp  area 
at  the  village  of  al-Katr.  It  then  took  its  course 
through  four  lakes,  formed  by  inundations  (kha-vr, 
also  hawr  and  hand,  the  modern  khôr)  which 
were  connected  with  one  another  by  navigable 
canals.  The  waters  of  the  Batiha,  the  Nahr  Abu 
’1-Asad  and  the  “one-eyed  Tigris”  (al-I)idjla  al- 
cawrâ')  flowing  from  Madhär  (site  of  aKUzair) 
united  to  form  one  large  river  near  Kurna. 

The  following  brief  account  may  be  given  of 
the  modern  divisions  of  the  swamplands  of  Central 
and  South  Babylonia. 

Of  the  two  swampy  lakes  south  of  Kefil  on 
both  sides  of  the  former  bed  of  the  Euphrates, 
only  the  longer  on  the  west  side  now  survives, 
the  Bahr  Nadjaf,  while  the  Khör  Abu  Ncdj(e)m 
cast  of  the  ruins  of  KüfaT.as  been  almost  entirely 
transformed  into  arable  land  (rice-fields).  West  of 
Niffar  lies  the  Khör  cAfe£  (cAfek)  and  south  of  it 
extending  towards  Lamlün  is  the  Khör  Khazäcil, 
both  called  after  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  same 
name.  The  extensive  marshes  which  lie  along  the 
Euphrates  from  I:amlün  to  beyond  Samäwa  and 
stretch  eastwards  to  the  Shatt  al-IJay  are  usually 
referred  to  collectively  as  the  Lamlün  swamps. 
In  the  angle  formed  by  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  before  their  junction,  west  of  Kurna,  lie 
the  swamps  of  Abu  Keläm  and  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  upper  Shatt  al-cArab  the  Khôr  al-Hjnzâ’ir 
(i.  c.  the  Khör  of  the  islands).  The  banks  of  the 
Shatt  al-Kär  (Kehr)  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
(between  it  and  the  Shatt  al-IJay)  are  also,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Loftus  ( of .  eit.,  p.  244  et  seq .)  hemmed 
in  by  almost  impassable  reed-beds. 

On  the  Tigris,  even  below  Imam  cAli  al-Oharbl, 
all  the  land  on  cither  side,  particularly  on  the 
west,  is  full  of  stagnant  water  and  morasses. 
The  swamps  increase  as  one  goes  down  the  river 
and  on  the  cast  side  have  engulfed  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  beyond  Kcrkhä  and  up  to  the 
outlying  spurs  of  the  Pusht-i  Knh.  The  whole 
district  is  nothing  but  a  sea  of  swamps  stretching 
farther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  out  of  which  there 
rise  here  and  there  only  a  few  date  groves  and 
isolated  rceds-huts  on  small  islets.  The  northern 
part  of  these  marshes  of  the  Eastern  Tigris  is 
called  the  Swamp  of  Samargha  and  the  much 
larger  southern  part,  the  district  liable  to  inun¬ 
dation  by  the  Kcrkhä  is  known  as  al-Khör  al- 
Aczam  (=  the  great  or  chief  Khör,  cf.  above) 
along  with  the  Samida  marshes  in  the  centre. 

Generally  speaking  the  whole  land  of  the  Batiha, 
particularly  the  district  between  the  Euphrates, 
Tigris  and  Shatt  al-IJay  has  been  as  yet  but  little 


explored;  only  the  banks  of  the  two  large  rivers 
are  tolerably  well  known. 

Seen  from  a  distance,  the  marshes  present  the 
appearance  of  an  immeasurable  green  plain,  which 
owes  its  prairie-like  appearance  not  to  grass  but 
to  vast  masses  of  reeds  and  rushes.  These  fre¬ 
quently  form  thickets,  several  feet  in  height  pierced 
by  labyrinths  of  larger  and  smaller  channels  in 
which  the  stranger  is  lost  without  a  native  guide. 
The  watercourses  themselves  are  usually  so  shallow 
that  they  can  only  be  traversed  by  boats  of  very 
slight  draught  ( masjihuf'*  and  (a r râJa's)  which 
are  propelled  by  reed  poles  {murai,  plur.  maraJt\ 
cf.  Abu  ’1-KidS  296,  n;  Meissner,  of.  cit .,  p.  9: 
mardi).  This  style  of  locomotion  {shalata  ;  cf. 
Zeitsehr.  J.  Deutsch.  Morgen!.  Ges.,  xvii.  224), 
is  very  ancient  as  the  above  mentioned  Assyrian 
reliefs  show  (cf.  c.g.  I.ayard,  Monum .,  ii.  27,  and 
Orient.  Liter.  Zeit.,  ix.  1 90). 

On  account  of  their  inaccessibility,  the  Batiha 
has  always  been  a  welcome  hiding-place  for  all 
sorts  of  robbers  and  vagabonds,  as  well  as  for 
rebels.  For  the  protection  of  travellers  watches 
were  therefore  posted  in  the  period  of  the  Cali¬ 
phate  at  various  points  here,  w  ho  had  to  guarantee 
safe  passage  through  the  channels. 

Most  of  the  tribes  at  the  present  day  still  have 
the  reputation  of  being  feared  as  highwaymen;  at 
an  earlier  period  the  Banï  I  .am  and  the  AbŒ 
Muhammad  had  a  particularly  bad  name.  They 
slip  out  in  their  small  skiffs  to  the  larger  boats 
which  use  the  main  waterways,  plunder  them  and 
conceal  themselves  in  the  innumerable  small  chan¬ 
nels  which  are  impassable  to  the  larger  craft. 

The  above  mentioned  Hadjdjädj,  in  the  reign  of 
cAbd  a!-Malik,  transplanted  hither  to  the  marshes, 
the  Hjat  (Arab  Zutt,  q.  v.)  an  Indian  people,  with 
their  vast  herds  of  buffalo.  These  Zutt  repeatedly 
attracted  attention  in  the  early  cAbbä>id  period, 
by  making  themselves  a  nuisance  to  the  clräk  by 
robbing  and  plundering  and  it  was  only  after  stre¬ 
nuous  efforts  that  the  Caliph  Ma’mûn  succeeded 
in  forcing  them  to  capitulate. 

Far  more  dangerous  however  proved  the  great 
rising  of  the  Zamjj  [q.  v.],  another  people  settled 
on  the  edge  of  the  Batiha.  These  were  negro 
slaves,  chiefly  from  the  cast  coast  of  Africa  (Arabic 
Zindj,  name  of  the  Zanzibar  coast,  Greek  Zingis) 
who  were  employed  on  the  hard  task  of  obtaining 
the  saltpetre  from  the  saliferous,  ground,  east  of 
Basra.  Under  the  leadership  of  cAli  b.  Muhammad 
[q.  v.],  presumably  an  cAlid,  they  stirred  up  a 
formidable  rebellion,  reinforced  by  all  sorts  of 
low  characters  (255 — 270  =  869 — 883).  The  Arab 
historians  (Tabari,  Ihn  al-Athlr,  lbn  Khaldfln)  give 
detailed  accounts  of  this  servile  war,  which  afford 
much  valuable  material  for  the  study  of  the  toj>o- 
graphy  of  the  Batiha  (cf.  also  Noldekc,  Sketches 
from  Eastern  History,  p.  146 — 1 7 5).  In  the  cen¬ 
turies  following,  the  Banu  Shähln  [sec  the  article 
CJ MRÄN  ».  sjiamIn]  and  after  them  the  family  of 
al-Muzaflar  [q.  v.]  founded  a  more  or  less  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom  in  the  swamp  lands,  which  they 
shared  at  a  later  period  w  ith  the  Mazyaditcs  [q.v.], 
who  ruled  from  403  till  558  in  al-IJilla.  After  the 
decline  of  the  Mazyaditcs,  the  Banü  Muntafik  (see 
below)  began  to  play  their  part,  although  the 
Caliph  al-Näsir  succeeded  in  destroying  their 
leaders,  the  Banü  Macrüf,  in  657  (1220).  The  later 
history  of  these  districts  under  the  Mongols  and 
Turks  is  not  known  in  its  details. 
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In  the  barren  region  of  the  Baltya,  portions  of 
the  originally  Aramaic  (and  Christian)  population 
of  Babylonia  (the  Nabataeans  of  Arab  writers) 
found  a  temporary  asylum  after  the  Arab  invasion, 
and  their  numbers  must  have  been  still  so  consi¬ 
derable  there  in  the  later  middle  ages  that  (Abu 
’l-Fidä  tells  us)  the  “Swamps  of  the  Nabataeans” 
were  occasionally  talked  of.  Their  remnants,  the 
Mandaeans  (Arabic  SubbS’,  the  so  called  Christians 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist)  still  survive  in  a  few 
places  in  the  marshes,  particularly  around  the 
Khör  al-A'zam,  where  the  very  unhealthy  town  of 
Iluwaiza  (the  modem  Hawiza,  q.v.)  is  one  of  their 
chief  centres. 

The  greater  part  of  the  modern  inhabitants  is 
composed  of  wild,  barbaric,  Arab  tribes  who  lead 
a  half  amphibious  life  and  according  to  the  accounts 
of  travellers  arc  among  the  rudest  people  in  the 
whole  Fast.  As  to  religion  they  have  almost  enti¬ 
rely  adopted  the  Sh^a  and  are  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  laws  of  the  Bedouins  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  lack  many  of  the  virtues  of  the 
latter.  Only  their  great  hospitality  is  favourably 
emphasised. 

The  most  important  of  these  Arab  tribes,  which 
arc  themselves  divided  into  a  large  number  of 
subdivisions,  are: 

1.  The  Ban!  Lfim,  east  of  the  Tigris,  between 
KQt  aI-cAmara  in  the  north  and  'Amara  in  the 
south.  They  wander  eastwards  as  far  as  the  outer 
spurs  of  the  Pusfit-i  Koh  and  almost  into  the 
environs  of  Baghdad.  Küt  al-:Amara  was  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  their  Shaikh  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
xix,h  century.  A  von  Kremcr  has  given  an  account 
of  this  tribe  in  the  Sitz,  lier,  der  Wiener  Akad ., 
185°,  p.  251 — 254  (with  specimens  of  their  poetry). 

2.  The  Ab  G  Muhammad,  also  called  Alba 
(=  Â1  Aba  i.e.  family  of  Abü)  Muhammad,  like¬ 
wise  cast  of  the  Tigris.  They  arc  the  southern 
neighbours  of  the  BanI  L3m  and  their  territory 
consists  of  the  swamps  south  of  cAmara  (Samargha- 
swamp,  Khör  al*Aczam). 

3.  The  Zubaid  (Zu  bed),  west  of  the  Tigris. 
Their  lands  lie  between  BaghdSd  on  the  north 
and  Kut  al-IJay  in  the  south-east.  In  the  south 
they  adjoin  the  land  of  the  Khazä'il. 

4.  The  Kbazacil  (Khuzä'il),  south  of  the  Zu¬ 
baid.  They  dwell  in  the  district  between  Kefil  and 
the  ruins  of  Niflar  (and  to  the  south-east  of  it). 
They  extend  along  the  Euphrates  from  Dlwnnlya 
to  I^amlUn  where  they  bonier  on  the  Muntafik. 
The  wild  cAfek  (cAfet,  cAfaidj)  are  a  suMivision 
of  them  (according  to  the  Zeitsehr.  d.  Deutsch. 
Morgcnl.  (les.,  xvii.  224),  and  dwell  in  the  swamps 
that  bear  their  name.  Their  chief  place,  the  market 
for  the  products  of  their  numerous  bufTalo  herds, 
is  Suk  al-  Afcc  (south  of  Niflar).  In  Niebuhr's 
time  (the  middle  of  the  xviii»1*  century)  the 
residence  of  the  chief  of  the  Kjjnzâ'il  was  in 
1  Ami  un. 

5.  The  Muntafik  (Muntafi£,  q.v.),  now  by  far 
the  most  powerful  tribe  in  Southern  Babylonia, 
which  exercises  a  sort  of  suzerainty  over  the 
smaller  confederacies  there.  They  are  (according 
to  Moritz,  op.  (it.,  p.  200)  not  so  much  a  tribe 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  as  rather  the 
very  numerous  followers  of  a  powerful  chiefs 
family.  Their  lands  lie  below  I<ainl(In  and  comprise 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  almost  down  to 
Kuma  (with  SQfc  al-Siiiyukh  as  their  centre).  In 
the  cast  they  extend  beyond  the  Shat;  al-JJay 


nearly  to  the  Tigris  and  thus  comprise  the  greater 
part  of  the  Bajlha  proper. 

6.  The  Ma<dSn  (Mu'dfto,  sing.  Mc^dl),  who 
pitch  their  tents  between  Shaqra  and  Kurna,  are 
undoubtedly  on  the  lowest  level  of  culture  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Babylonia.  The  chief  authority  on 
them  is  Loftus,  op.  cit.,  p.  120  et  seq. 

There  must  also  be  mentioned  the  &haf&dja- 
Arabs  (cf.  e.  g.  Weil,  Geseh.  d.  Chalifcn,  iii.  92), 
who  are  known  to  have  existed  in  mediaeval  times 
and  in  Ibn  Batata’s  time  commanded  the  road 
from  Küfa  to  Basra;  sec  Ibn  Batata  (ed.  Paris), 
ii.  I,  94.  At  the  present  day  on  account  of 
altered  conditions  of  relationship  or  dependence 
they,  like  the  above-mentioned  Älbü  Muhammad, 
sometimes  appear  as  a  family  of  the  BanI  L&m 
(cf.  v.  Kremcr,  op.  eit.,  1850,  p.  253)  and  some¬ 
times  as  a  branch  of  the  Muntafik  (Chiha,  op.  eit., 
p.  241). 

On  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  portions  of  South 
and  Central  Babylonia  dealt  with  in  this  article, 
cf.  besides  the  travellers’  accounts  in  Ritter,  op.  cit., 
Vol.  xi.,  Layard  and.  Loftus,  op.  cit.,  the  list 
published  by  Sprenger,  from  an  Arab  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum ,  in  the  Zeitsehr.  d.  Deutsch. 
Morgen/.  Ges .,  xvii.  223  et  seq.,  as  well  as 
the  lists  given  in  Freiherr  von  Oppenheim,  Vom 
Mittelmeer  zum  Persischen  Golf,  ii.  67—76  and 
in  Chiha,  La  province  de  Bagdad  (Cairo,  1908), 
p.  239,  245  et  seq. 

The  settlements  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  swamps 
arc  usually  on  terraces  and  islands,  which  arc  not 
entirely  submerged  by  the  annual  inundations,  and 
are  sometimes  collected  in  villages.  They  consist 
of  long  huts  built  of  reeds  and  reed  matting 
(serif a' s,  frl/a' s);  we  find  these  rush  houses 
mentioned  under  the  same  name  as  early  as  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  (cf.  Nöldeke  in  the  Wien . 
Zeit  sc  hr.  f.  die  Kunde  des  Morgenl.,  xvi.  198, 
note  1). 

Kiccfields  alone  arc  cultivated.  A  not  incon¬ 
siderable  source  of  revenue  is  the  reed  which  is 
used  for  all  household  purposes  and  from  ancient 
times  has  been  much  used  for  writing  implements 
(see  Orient.  Lit.  Zeit.,  ix.  1 90);  the  reed  pens 
which  used  to  be  made  of  this  material  in  \V&si{ 
and  arc  now  manufactured  in  Dizftil  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  in  the  east;  cf.  Cl.  Huait,  Les 
cal/igraphes  et  les  miniaturistes  de  l'Orient  Mu - 
suint.  (1908),  p.  13;  H.  Petermann,  B  eisen  im 
Orient  (1861),  ii.  134;  Stolze- Andreas  in  Peter - 
matin' s  Mitteilungen,  Erg.  Heft.  77,  p.  19.  In 
addition  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  fishes  which 
not  only  afford  a  continual  food  supply  to  the 
natives  but  arc  salted  and  sent  to  the  surrounding 
countries.  Even  in  mediaeval  times  Ibn  Kosta 
(op.  cit.)  says  the  Bat  I  ha  as  a  producer  of  reeds 
and  fish  formed  a  real  treasury  for  the  people 
of  Basra. 

The  chief  wealth  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of 
the  marshes  consists  in  their  enormous  herds  of 
buffalo  which  yield  great  quantities  of  milk  and 
butter;  the  latter  is  exported  (particularly  to 
Baghdad)  ami  is  an  important  article  of  commerce 
which  brings  in  much  profit.  The  buffalo,  though 
originally  imported  from  India  (cf.  above)  thrive 
exceedingly  in  this  land  so  suited  to  their  requi¬ 
rements;  sonic  districts  literally  swarm  with  them. 
Sheep  arc  also  reared  to  a  moderate  extent.  Camels 
naturally  arc  not  found  at  all. 

As  to  the  remaining  fauna  of  the  Ba|Iha,  water- 
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fowl  of  all  forts  are  of  coarse  innumerable:  gulls, 
wVld-duck,  geese,  swans  etc.;  there  arc  flocks  of 
cranes,  pelicans,  flamingoes,  storks,  bustards  and 
bitterns.  There  is  also  no  lack  of  carnivorous 
animals.  The  lion  is  still  very  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  reed-beds,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  modem  travellers,  just  as  it  was  in 
antiquity  (cf.  e.  g.  Streck,  Die  Inschriften  Assur - 
ban  fills ,  p.  213,  K.  2867,  Ks.  3  et  seq.);  cf. 
Ritter,  op.  eit .,  xi.  940,  941;  Layard,  op.  (it ., 
566,  567;  Loftus,  op.  cit .,  242  et  seq.,  259  et  seq.; 
Moritz,  op.  cit.,  p.  191.  In  addition,  large  numbers 
of  leopards,  jackals,  wolves,  lynxes  and  wild  cats 
have  their  lairs  here.  Wild  swine  wallow  in  large 
herds  in  the  marshes.  The  countless  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  and  midges  form  a  terrible  plague  on 
the  land.  Some  districts  like  that  of  I'mm  al-Bakk 
(=  “mother  of  bugs”)  south  of  Kut  al-'Amara  on 
the  Shatt  al-Hay  (cf.  Kitter,  x.  190;  xi.  935, 
1015)  have  an  unenviable  reputation  far  and  wide 
for  their  intolerable  numbers  of  these  obnoxious 
little  pests. 

In  conclusion  we  need  hardly  emphasise  the  fact 
that,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  dangerous  fevers 
which  arc  epidemic  everywhere,  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  swamp  areas  of  Babylonia  arc 
exceedingly  unhealthy. 

B  ib  Hog  rap  h  y  :  lull.  Geogr.  arab.  (cd.  de 
Gocjc),  passim,  in  particular  vi.  233,  236,  240 
et  scq.  (Kudâma)  and  vii.  94  et  seq .,  186  (I bn 
Roste);  Balfidhorl  (cd.  dc  Gocjc),  p.  292 — 294; 
lbn  Serapion,  edited  in  the  Journ.  of  the  Roy. 
Asiat.  Socict .,  1895,  p.  28  (and  G.  Ic  Strange, 
thereon,  op.  cit.,  p.  296 't  seq);  Mas'udi,  Muriidj 
al-dltahab  (ed.  Paris),  i.S224  et  seq);  Mâwcrdi, 
Kitab  al-ahkäm  al-sultîiniya  (cd.  R.  Enger,  Bonn, 
1853),  p.  31 1  et  seq.  and  A.  v.  Krenier’s  trans¬ 
lation  in  the  Sitz-Ber.  der  IViener  Akademie, 
1850,  iv.  p.  271  et  seq.;  Idrisi,  Geographie, 
traduite  par  Jaubert  (Paris,  1836  et  seq.)  i.  369 
et  seq.;  YâkCtt,  Mtfdjarn  (cd.  Wüstenfeld),  i. 
668  et  seq.;  Marâs  id  a  Id  It  i/if.  Lexicon  geogr., 
ed.  Juynboll  (Lugduni  B.,  1850  et  seq.),  i, 
160  — 161;  iv.  343,  348  (Juynboll’s  note);  Abu 
T-Kida,  Takwim  al-buldan  (cd.  Paris),  p.  43,51, 
296.  —  A.  v.  K  renier,  Knltnrgcsch.  des  Orients 
unter  den  Chalifcn ,  i.  259—261;  M.  Streck, 
Babylonien  nach  den  arab.  Geographen,  i.  31, 
39 — 42;  II.  Wagner  in  the  Nachr.  d.  Gotting. 
Ges.  d.  IV iss.,  1902,  p.  238  et  seq.,  271  et  scq., 
275  —  279;  G.  le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the 
Lastern  Caliphate  (1905),  p.  26 — 29,  40 — 43; 
E.  Herzfeld  in  Ment  non,  i.  (1907),  p.  137 — 
139;  Kitter,  Erdkunde,  ix.  320,  327  et  scq.; 
x.  28—30,  46,  58,  162 — 163,  188—195;  xi. 
925 — 1028;  A.  II.  I.ayard,  Nineveh  and  Baby¬ 
lon  (London,  1853),  p.  4 1 3  et  seq.,  585  et  seq. 
1.0 ft  lis,  Travels  and  Researches  in  Chafdaea  and 
Susiana  (I.ondcn,  1857),  p.  38  et  seq.,  91  et  seq. 
and  many  other  passages;  B.  Moritz,  Vcrhandl. 
der  Berliner  Gesellsch.  f.  Erdkunde,  18S8,  p. 
185 — 20i;  E.  Sachau,  Am  Euphrat  und  Tigris 
(Leipzig,  1900),  p.  70 — 79;  B.  Meissner,  Von 
Babylon  nach  den  Ruinen  von  /lira  und  ljuarnak 
(Leipzig,  1901).  (M.  Stki.ck.) 

BÄTIN  (a.)  inner,  in  the  esoteric  sense  in 
opposition  to  '/. Shir ,  obvious,  outer.  In  exegesis 
these  conceptions  play  an  important  part,  cf.  the 
articles  Bä  (ini y  a  and  ifahiriya.  —  With  the  article  : 
al- Bii tin,  the  “Hidden  One1’  one  of  the  names  of 
God  (Sura  57,  3). 


BÄTINIYA.  As  the  name,  derived  from 
inner,  indicates,  the  Retinites  are  those  who  seek 
the  inner  or  hidden  meaning  of  the  Scripture». 
Instead  of  taking  the  literal  meaning  of  the  revea¬ 
led  word,  they  interpret  it;  this  interpretation  is 
called  ta^i  ll. 

The  name  Batinitcs  has  been  applied  by  Arab 
authors  to  several  quite  distinct  sects,  almost  all 
of  which  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  history. 
The  most  important  of  these  sects  are  the  Khurra- 
mites,  the  Karmatians  and  the  Isma'ilitcs  [see  those 
articles].  The  application  of  the  name  has  been 
extended  beyond  Isläni;  for  among  the  Bâtinites 
are  reckoned  the  Mazdakites,  a  Manichacan  sect 
founded  by  Mazdak,  who  appeared  in  the  reign  of 
the  S.lN.ïnian  king  Kobad,  son  of  Kiruz  (KawSdh, 
son  of  Pcröz).  Shahrastänl  says  that  in  the  clrak, 
the  Batinitcs  are  called  Karmatians  and  Mazda¬ 
kites,  w  hile  in  KhorfW.in  they  are  called  Ta  limites 
and  Mulâhids.  The  epithet  Bätinitc  is  also  applied 
to  certain  Sflfis. 

There  is  then  no  general  doctrine  corresponding 
to  this  name,  but  each  sect  has  a  doctrine  of  its 
own.  Shahrastânl  however  gives  us  under  the  title 
Initiniya  an  exposition  of  a  certain  system  which 
is  fairly  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Ismaé¬ 
lites.  lie  points  out  rightly  that  this  system  bor¬ 
rows  many  features  from  that  of  the  philosophers 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  following 
arc  some  of  the  ideas  which  belong  to  it. 

Every  external  has  an  internal:  every  revelation 
(tanzil)  has  an  interpretation  (tadril).  —  One 
cannot  speak  of  the  qualities  of  God  as  one  speaks, 
of  those  of  men;  one  cannot  say  that  he  is  wise 
or  that  he  is  ignorant,  that  he  is,  or  that  he  is 
not,  for  that  would  be  to  fall  into  the  error 
of  likening  him  to  his  creatures  (tas^bih).  This 
doctrine  like  the  system  of  Avicenna  and  the 
philosophers  admits  of  the  procession  of  celestial 
spheres,  distinction  between  the  intelligence  and 
the  soul,  the  latter  being  inferior  to  the  former, 
the  existence  in  the  upper  world  of  a  general  or 
universal  intelligence  and  of  a  soul  equally  uni¬ 
versal.  These  two  principles  are  represented  in 
mankind  by  the  Natik  and  the  Asâs ,  the  prophet 
and  his  assistant  who  arc  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  guiding  the  intelligences  and  the  souls  of  men 
in  the  motion  of  the  world.  The  end  of  this 
motion  is  to  guide  the  soul  to  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  where  it  attains  the  level  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  is  confused  with  it.  At  the  end  of  time 
all  creatures  are  to  be  called  upon  to  give  an 
account  of  themselves. 

All  that  proceeds  from  truth  will  be  united  in 
the  universal  soul  and  all  that  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  evil  will  return  to  Satan,  that  is  to 
nothingness.  This  is  what  sectarians  call  the  Resur¬ 
rection.  Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  or  investigation  of  the  inner  meaning  of 
a  dogma.  (B.  Carra  i>e  Vaux.) 

ai.-BATIYA  (a.),  the  goblet  (crater),  the  name 
of  a  constellation  in  the  southern  heavens,  also 
called  al-Mflaf;  cf.  Kazwini  (ed.  Wustcnfcld),  i. 
40;  Idcler,  Enter  such  ungen  über  den  i'/spr.  u .  d. 
Bed.  der  Sternnamen,  p.  27 1. 

BATJAN,  a  fertile,  volcanic  island  50  square 
miles  in  area,  in  the  Moluccas  and  the  centre  of 
the  Sultanate  of  Batjan;  it  is  a  mountainous  land 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  5000  feet.  The  Sulta¬ 
nate  with  those  of  Ternatc  and  Tidore  belongs  to 
the  Dutch  residency  of  Ternatc. 
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As  a  spice  (cloves)  island  Batjan  early  attracted 
foreign  traders  and  in  consequence  the  population 
were  converted  in  the  xv*J>  century  from  the  island 
of  Java  and  adopted  Muhammadanism.  For  the 
spice  trade  the  Portuguese  settled  here  in  later 
times  (about  1524)  and  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch 
(about  1609)  as  merchants  and  allies  of  the  prince, 
had  children  by  native  women  and  thereby  spread 
Christianity,  which  is  professed  at  the  present  day 
by  that  part  of  the  inhabitants  (about  350  in 
number)  which  is  settled  in  the  chief  village, 
Labuha.  The  number  of  Muhammadans  in  Batjan, 
who  arc  of  a  very  mixed  stock  docs  not  exceed 
3000  and  they  live  in  various  settlements  on  the 
coast.  The  interior  is  uninhabited  and  entirely 
covered  with  forest. 

The  Sultanate  of  Batjan  consists  of  this  island 
and  several  smaller  uninhabited  islands  in  the 
neighbourhood;  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans 
and  during  the  first  century  after  their  coming, 
its  power  extended  as  far  as  Ceram;  it  gradually 
became  less  important  than  Ternatc  and  Tidore. 
The  clove-trade  was  the  mainstay  of  its  prosperity; 
Batjan  became  of  no  importance  after  the  Dutch 
forced  the  princes  of  the  Moluccas  to  give  up  the 
growing  of  this  shrub  on  payment  of  an  indemnity 
in  the  xvii'h  century.  Since  the  year  1780  it  has 
been  entirely  subject  to  Holland.  European  exploi¬ 
tation  of  the  island  in  recent  times  has  not  been 
successful;  the  principal  products  arc  copra  and 
damar  resin. 

Bibliography.  Wallace,  Malay  Archipe¬ 
lago ;  J.  Bleek cr,  Reis  door  de  Molukken  en  den 
Molukschen  Archipel  (Batavia,  1856);  Bokc- 
meyer,  Die  Molukken  (Leipzig,  1888);  K.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Reisen  in  den  Molukken ,  Geologischer  Teil 
(Leiden,  1903);  W.  Kükenthal,  Int  Malayischcn 
Archipel  (Frankfurt  a/M.,  1896);  do.,  Ergebnisse 
einer  zooleg.  Forschungsreise  ist  den  Molukken 
und  in  Romeo  (Frf.,  1897);  Tijdschrift  v.  h. 
Ratav .  Gcnootschap  v.  Künsten  en  Wetenschappen , 
v.  323;  xiv.  401;  Natuur kundig  Tijdschrift  v. 
Ned.  Indié,  iv.  204;  vi.  163,  365,  538;  viii.  191; 
xii.  324,  482;  xxiii.  336;  xxvi.  1 1 7 ;  Indische 
G  ids,  ii.;  Tijdschrift  van  Kcderlandsch  Indié , 
1881;  Jaarboek  van  het  Mij motzen  in  Ned. 
Indie ,  1895,  115—118. 

(A.  W.  Kieuwkssiuis.) 

BATMAN,  usually  written  itAfMAN  or  isätmän, 
in  Kirghiz  HA  TP  AN,  a  Turkl  word,  applied  to  a 
•heavy  weight”  ( batpandai  =#  “weighing  a 
hundredweight”);  it  is  probably  connected  with 
the  verbal  root  bat  “to  sink”  although  F.  W.  K. 
Müller  ( Sitzungsberichte  I" r cuss.  Akad .,  1907,  p. 
847)  says  that  the  word  is  Middle  Persian  and 
•like  many  other  Iranian  words  has  reached  Mon¬ 
golian  through  Uigur”  (examples  arc  not  given). 
What  weight  was  originally  meant  by  this  word, 
is  unknown;  at  the  present  day  in  the  Turk! 
dialects  as  elsewhere  (cf.  the  European  “pound”, 
the  Arabic  umann ”  and  Uri/Iy  etc.),  the  same 
word  is  applied  to  measures  of  very  different 
weight.  The  heaviest  batman  is  that  of  Bukhara 
(300  lbs.),  the  lightest,  the  Persian  (two  different 
batmans  of  ll*/a  and  5*/4  lbs).  In  Bukhara  the 
batman  is  considered  a  unit  of  weight.  The  diffe¬ 
rent  meanings  of  the  word  in  the  spoken  dialects 
of  the  present  day  have  been  most  thoroughly 
collected  in  Budagow's  Turki-Kussian  Dictionary 
( SravnitcT nij  slovar 9  turecko-tatarskich  nar'clj , 
i.  231);  and  in  a  more  incomplete  fashion  in 


RadlofT’s  • Versuch  eines  Wörterbuchs  der  Turk- 
Dialekte"  (iv.  15 17).  A«  if  shown  by  the  work 
of  an  unknown  Arab  philologist  edited  by  Mclio- 
ranskij  ( Arab  felolog  0  tureckom  jazilde ,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1900,  p.  82,  10)  the  Turki  batman  had  been 
equated  to  the  Arabic  (really  primitive  Semitic) 
mann  by  mediaeval  times;  at  the  present  day  also 
in  Bukhîrï  the  Arabic  word  denotes  the  same  weight 
as  the  Turkl.  (W.  Barthold.) 

BAJN  (a.),  belly,  trough,  depression.  In  the 
last  meaning  the  word  is  not  uncommon  in  geo¬ 
graphical  names  :  cf.  YSfcUt,  Mtfdjam ,  i.  665  et  seq . 

al-BATRUN,  as  it  is  now  written;  the  Rotrys 
of  the  Byzantine  writers;  Arab  geographers  prefer 
to  omit  the  article  and  frequently  write  BathrOn; 
it  was  a  small  fortress  in  Syria  on  the  coast  be¬ 
tween  J)jubail  and  Tripolis.  Under  the  Mamlüks 
of  Egypt,  the  district  gained  importance  from  the 
niyâba  of  the  latter  towm.  The  absence  of  a  harbour 
and  the  proximity  of  the  lofty  summits  of  Lebanon 
did  not  allow  it  to  develop.  A  modest  village  at 
the  beginning  of  the  xix,h  century,  Batrun  has 
since  the  creation  of  the  autonomous  mutasarrifat 
of  Lebanon  become  the  chief  place  of  the  Kaima- 
kämat  of  the  same  name.  The  town  is  increasing 
and  has  now  about  6000  inhabitants,  among  them 
some  Muhammadan  families. 

Bibliography,  Yâl^üt,  i.  494;  Idris!,  Syrie 
(ed.  Gildemcister),  p.  17;  II.  I.ammcns,  Le 
Liban ,  notes  archéologiques ,  historiques ,  ethno¬ 
graphiques  et  géographiques  (en  arabe)  i.  1 1 7 — 
118;  Kitter,  Erdkunde ,  xvii.  584 — 588;  Renan. 
Mission  de  Phénicie ,  249;  E.  G.  Rey,  Familles 
d' Outremer,  257 — 259;  Dimashkl,  Cosmogra¬ 
phie ,  213.  (II.  Lammens.) 

b  att  Al,  Saiyid  BattXI.  GhâzI  is  the  name 
of  a  legendary  Turkish  national  hero 
and  warrior  of  the  faith,  whose  presumed  grave 
in  the  village  of  Saiyid  Gh3zl  south  of  Eski-Shchr 
(I)orylacum)  is  held  in  great  reverence.  At  the 
tom!)  is  a  monastery  (Tckke)  of  RaktSshï  dervishes 
w’ith  a  mosque  and  cImSret.  The  historical  original 
of  this  hero  is  a  Muhammadan  warrior  named  cAbd 
Allah  al-Battâl,  who,  according  to  Tabari,  ii.  1716, 
met  his  death  in  the  year  122  (740)  in  battle  with 
the  Byzantines.  According  to  later  historians  (al- 
Djannabl  and  Hazärfenn)  his  real  name  was  Abtt 
Muhammad  Dja  far  b.  Sultän  Husain  b.  RabP  b. 
cAbi>3s  al-IIäshimf,  he  was  born  in  Malatia  and 
flourished  about  the  year  1000;  these  statements 
are  of  a  legendary  character  as  they  arc  found 
in  the  well-known  popular  romance  of  Saiyid 
Batt&L  This  romance  has  been  edited  in  various 
versions  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  fully  discussed 
by  Fleischer  in  the  Berichte  der  Kön,  Sachs. 
Gcscflsch.,  1848,  iii.  35  et  seq.,  150  et  seq .  (, Kleine 
Schriften,  iii.  226  et  seq.).  Ethe  has  published  a 
German  translation  entitled  :  Die  Fahrten  des  Sajjid 
Rat  thaï.  Ein  alttürkischer  Volks -  und  Sittenroman, 
Leipzig,  1871.  The  prose  version  has  been  several 
times  printed  under  the  title:  Manakib-i  Ghazawat-i 
Saiyid  Battal;  in  the  year  1287  (1870)  for  example. 

Bibliography :  Cf.  besides  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  works,  Zeit  sehr,  der  Deutsch .  MorgenL 
Geseltsch.  xxx.  408  et  seq. 
al-BATTÄNI  (his  full  name  is  Anü  cAm> 
Ai.i.Aü  Muhammad  ii.  Djaiiir  ii.  SinXn  ai.-Bat- 
tänI  ai.-HakkAnI  ai.-SAui’),  the  Albategni  or 
Albatcnius  of  our  mediaeval  authors,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Arab  astronomers,  was  born  before  # 
*44  (858)  very  probably  at  Harrîn  or  in  its 
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neighbourhood;  the  origin  of  the  nisba  al-BattSnl 
is  quite  uncertain.  I lis  family  formerly  professed 
the  Sabian  religion,  whence  the  name  al-SJbf 
although  our  author  was  a  Muslim.  He  spent 
almost  his  whole  life  at  aI-Ral$ka  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  where  several  families 
from  Harrîn  had  taken  up  their  abode;  from  264 
(877)  he  devoted  himself  to  astronomical  obser¬ 
vations  which  he  regularly  pursued  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Having  had  occasion  to  go  on  business 
to  Baghdad  he  died  on  his  return  journey  at  Kasr 
al-Djiss,  a  little  to  the  cast  of  the  Tigris  and  not 
for  from  Sâmarrî  in  317  (929). 

He  wrote:  I.  Kit  al»  mat  if  at  ma  fa/ ?  al-burTttlj 
fl  mi 1  haina  arluP  a/falak ,  “the  book  of  the 
science  of  the  ascensions  of  the  signs  of  the  zo¬ 
diac  in  the  spaces  between  the  quadrants  of  the 
celestial  sphere";  i.e.  of  the  ascensions  of  the  points 
of  the  ecliptic  which  are  not,  at  the  given  moment, 
one  of  the  four  “ aivtZul ’’  or  pivots  [see  the  article 
astrology];  it  deals  with  the  mathematical  solution 
of  the  astrological  problem  of  the  “direction”  of 
the  significator.  2.  A'isala  fi  tahk'ik  akJZir  al-itti - 
“a  letter  on  the  exact  determination  of  the 
quantities  of  the  astrological  appiuationes ”,  i.  e. 
the  rigorous  trigonometrical  solution  of  the  astro¬ 
logical  problem  of  the  proicctio  radiorum  [see  the 
article  astrology]  when  the  stars  in  question  have 
latitude  (i.  c.  lie  outside  the  ecliptic).  3.  Skat  h  al- 
makâ/ât  al-arbac  li  1 ùtflamyûs ,  “commentary  on 
Ptolemy's  Tctrabiblon”.  4.  aS/.htJ  “Astronomical 
treatise  and  tables”,  his  principal  work  and  the 
only  one  that  has  survived  to  us;  it  contains 
the  results  of  his  observations  and  had  a  conside¬ 
rable  influence,  not  only  0.1  Arab  astronomy  but 
also  on  the  development  of  astronomy  and  spherical 
trigonometry  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages  and 
beginning  of  the  Renaissance.  It  was  translated 
into  I.atin  by  Robcrtus  Rctinensis  or  Kctcncnsis 
(died  at  Pamplona  ip  Spain  after  1143  A.  D.  ;  the 
version  is  lost)  and  by  Plato  Tibastinus  in  the  first 
half  of  the  xii'1»  century  (an  edition  of  the  text 
without  the  mathematical  tables  was  published  at 
Nürnberg  in  1537  and  at  Bologna  in  1645). 
Alphonso  X  of  Castile  (125  2 — 1282)  had  it 
translated  directly  from  the  Arabic  into  Spanish 
(incomplete  MSS.  in  Paris).  Three  insignificant 
astrological  pamphlets,  of  which  a  Latin  version 
exists  in  several  manuscripts,  which  give  their 
author's  name  as  Bethcm,  Boetcm,  Bercni,  Bareni, 
have  been  wrongly  attributed  to  al-Battäni. 

Al-Battnni  determined  with  great  accuracy  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  length  of  the  tropic 
year  and  of  the  seasons  and  the  true  and  mean 
orbit  of  the  sun,  he  definitely  exploded  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  dogma  of  the  immobility  of  the  solar  apogee 
by  demonstrating  that  it  is  subject  to  the  preces¬ 
sion  of  the  equinoxes  and  that  in  consequence 
the  equation  of  time  is  subject  to  a  slow  secular 
variation  ;  he  proved,  contrary  to  Ptolemy,  the 
variation  of  the  apparent  angular  diameter  of  the 
sun  and  the  possibility  of  annular  eclipses;  he 
rectified  several  orbits  of  the  moon  and  the  planets; 
he  propounded  a  new  and  very  ingenious  theory 
to  determine  the  conditions  of  visibility  of  the 
new  moon  ;  he  emended  the  Ptolemaic  value  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  His  excellent 
observations  of  lunar  and  solar  eclipses  were  used 
by  Dunthurnc  in  1 749  to  determine  the  secular 
acceleration  of  motion  of  the  moon.  Finally  he 
gave  very  neat  solutions  by  means  of -orthographic 


projection  for  some  problems  of  spherical  trigono¬ 
metry;  solutions  which  were  known  to  and  in 
part  imitated  by  the  celebrated  Regiomontanus 
(1436—1476). 

Bibliography,  al-BattSn!  five  Albatenii 

Opus  astrcnomicum .  Arabics  editunt ,  La - 

tine  versurn ,  adnotationibns  instructum  a  C,  A . 
Nallino ,  Mediolani  Insubrum,  1899—1907,  3 
vols.  in-40.  (C.  A.  Naluno.) 

BÄTÜ-KHÄN,  a  Mongol  prince,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Russia  and  founder  of  the  “Golden 
Horde”  (1227 — 1255),  born  in  the  early  years 
of  the  x  i  i  i  * tl  century,  the  second  son  of  the  chief 
DjaCf.  C’ingiz  Kh5n  had,  while  still  alive,  granted 
separate  pmtions  of  his  vast  empire  to  his  three 
elder  sons,  Jijilcf,  Caghatai  and  Cgcdei;  the  youn¬ 
gest  son,  Tului  did  not  receive  his  share  till  the 
death  of  his  father  when  he  received  the  eastern 
part  of  Mongolia,  the  latter's  ancestral  country. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  Mongol  tril»al  law 
(still  followed  at  the  present  day  by  some  Turkl 
nomads)  the  youngest  son  was  regarded  as  heir 
to  the  paternal  “house”,  and  the  father  had  to 
provide  for  his  elder  sons  in  his  lifetime,  which 
he  did,  it  appears,  by  allowing  the  eldest  son  that 
part  of  his  property  which  was  most  distant  from 
his  house  and  the  others  the  nearer  portions. 

'I  bis  explains  why,  with  the  successes  of  C  ingiz 
Khän's  arms,  the  Yurt  (estates)  of  his  eldest 
son  was  continually  being  moved  westwards.  la 
the  year  of  the  conqueror’s  death  (1227)  the 
whole  steppe  country  west  of  the  Irtish  “as  far 
as  the  land  has  been  trampled  under  the  foot  of 
Mongol  horse”,  with  the  adjoining  arable  lands 
like  Kh"ärizm  and  the  Persian  provinces  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  were  regardai 
as  the  property  of  I>jucl  and  his  descendants. 
JJjQH  himself  had  died  six  months  before  his 
father  (about  February  1227);  of  his  fourteen  sons, 
the  second,  Ikttü  was  recognised  by  the  hordes  in 
the  west  as  his  father’s  successor  and  this  choice 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Cingiz  Kh.Tn  or  his 
successor  Cgcdei.  The  boundaries  of  his  lands  from 
those  of  Caghatai  and  Cgcdei  were  not  defined  by 
any  agreements  or  arrangements;  still  less  could 
the  question  be  answered,  what  rights  Bâtü  could 
claim  against  the  other  sons  of  lijücf  or  against 
the  Great  Khan  ruling  on  the  Orkhon  (in  Mon¬ 
golia).  In  spite  of  the  division  carried  out  by 
Cingi/.  Khan,  the  empire  founded  by  him  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  regarded  as  a  single  'state  after  his 
death  as  before.  In  accordance  with  the  nomadic 
conceptions  of  the  law  of  property  the  empire 
was  regarded  as  t lie  possession  of  the  whole  family 
of  the  ruler,  whose  individual  members  had  certain 
portions  of  the  common  estate  allotted  to  them 
for  their  own  subsistence. 

Of  the  fust  ten  years  of  B.ltü’s  reign  we  only 
know  that  he  was  present  at  the  Kurultai  (parlia¬ 
ment)  of  the  year  1229  (or  1228,  as  in  the  Mongol 
epic  which  dates  back  to  about  the  year  1 241), 
in  Mongolia,  at  which  Cgcdei  was  cho>cn  as  Great 
Khan,  probably  al>o  at  the  Kurultai  of  1 235  at 
which  it  was  decided  to  renew  the  war  against 
the  Russians  and  neighbouring  peoples;  he  was 
never  in  eastern  Asia  at  a  later  period.  In  the 
army  which  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1236,  there 
were  also  sons  of  Caghatai,  Cgcdei  and  Tului  ;  like 
all  enterprises  of  the  period,  this  campaign  was 
entered  upon  for  its  importance  to  the  whole 
empire  and  not  to  any  individual  section  of  it; 
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the  whole  army,  however,  naturally  was  under  the 
supreme  command  of  BSttL  The  army  is  said  to 
have  reached  the  land  of  the  Volga  Bulghars  by 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year;  the  destruction  of 
the  Important  commercial  town  of  Bulghär  is 
mentioned  by  l^uwainl  and  also  in  the  Russian 
annals  but  according  to  Russian  accounts  it  did 
not  take  place  till  the  autumn  of  1237.  The  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  following  years  are  only  known  to 
us  from  the  accounts  by  the  historians  of  Russia 
and  western  Kurope  (most  fully  treated  by  O.  Wollt, 
Geschickte  der  Mongolen  oder  Tataren ,  Breslau, 
1872);  the  Muhammadan  chroniclers  give  but  the 
scantiest  accounts  (cf.  d'Ohsson,  Histoire  des  Mon¬ 
gols ,  ii.  613  et  seq .,  and  llainmcr-Purgstall,  Ge¬ 
schichte  der  Goldenen  Horde,  p.  102  et  seq.).  From 
1237  (in  November  of  this  year  the  Tatars  crossed 
the  ice-covered  Volga)  till  1240  Russia,  and  in 
1241-1242  Poland,  Hungary  and  Dalmatia  were 
ravaged;  RfitÜ  himself  on  Christmas  Day  1241 
crossed  the  Donau  which  was  frozen  on  account 
of  the  unusually  cold  winter  and  soon  afterwards 
took  the  town  of  Gran,  turned  in  the  spring  of 
1242  against  Bulgaria  and  went  from  there  in  the 
winter  of  1242-3  through  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
back  to  the  Volga  country  again.  His  army  w'as 
never  defeated  anywhere  in  Russia  or  Western 
Kurope;  the  retreat  of  the  Mongols  was  brought 
about  partly  by  differences  in  their  own  camp  (Guyuk 
son  of  Cgcdci  and  Burl,  grandson  of  (*'aghatai  had 
rebelled  against  Bain  and  on  this  account  are  said 
to  have  been  recalled  by  Cgcdci)  and  partly  the 
n-ws  of  the  death  of  the  Great  KJhän  which  took 
place  in  December  124 1. 

After  1243  Bata  took  no  further  part  in  warlike 
campaigns.  Of  the  lands  ravaged  in  the  years 
1237 — 1242  only  Russia  remained  subject  to  the 
Tatars;  even  in  1243  the  Grand  Prince  Jaroslaw 
presented  himself  in  Bata's  camp  and  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  him  in  the  rank  of  uScnior  over  all 
princes  of  the  Russian  people";  in  1250  the  inde¬ 
pendent  prince  (king  after  1255)  Daniel  of  Galicia 
had  to  be  confirmed  in  the  same  way  and  do 
homage  to  the  Kh3n. 

By  the  events  of  these  years  Bata’s  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  cast.  Cgedci's  eldest  son  GuyUk, 
a  personal  enemy  of  BaiD,  had  been  chosen  to 
succeed  his  father  and  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
Kurultai  of  1246.  Five  brothers  of  Bata  had  also 
appeared  at  this  ceremony  ;  Bata  himself  had  stayed 
away,  pleading  his  physical  infirmiticKi(f/jr</-/ pâ  ss 
pain  in  the  foot,  probably  gout)  as  his  excuse.  In 
the  next  year  the  new  Great  KhSn  announced  his 
intention  of  going  to  his  ancestral  estates  on  the 
Imil  (a  river  in  the  modern  district  of  Tarbagatai 
on  the  frontier  between  Russia  and  China)  the 
climate  of  which  was  more  beneficial  to  his  health. 
BatO  had  been  informed  that  the  Great  £hfin  had 
hostile  designs  against  him  and  therefore  advanced 
against  the  latter  at  the  head  of  an  army.  While 
stilt  in  Mongolia,  five  or  six  days'  journey  (appa¬ 
rently  in  a  northerly  direction)  from  Bisjibalik 
(the  modern  Guccn)  at  a  place  which  is  called 
Kamastakl  by  Abu  *l-Faradj  (cd.  Pocock,  p.  492), 
Samarkand  by  Ujuwainl  and  the  writers  who  follow 
him  (not,  of  course,  identical  with  the  famous  town 
on  the  Zarafshfin),  and  by  the  Chinese,  Hong- 
siang-yi-culh  (apparently  on  the  I'rungu),  Guyuk 
died  suddenly  (according  to  Abu  '1-Faradj  on  the 
9lh  Raid'  II  647  =  22l,(l  July  1240,  according  to 
the  Chinese  in  the  third  month  i.c.  the  spring  of 


1248).  Bätü  received  this  intelligence  in  Ali-Kamft^, 
seven  days'  journey  from  the  town  of  KaySligh  (the 
Cailac  of  Rubruquis  not  for  from  the  modern  town 
of  Kopal),  probably  at  the  mountain  of  Ala-tau 
south  of  the  Ili. 

Although  his  elder  brother  Orda  was  still  alive, 
BAta  was  looked  upon  as  senior  member  of  the 
ruling  house;  all  the  princes  are  said  to  have 
therefore  paid  homage  to  him  and  declared  their 
readiness  to  submit  the  succession  to  his  decision« 
The  assembly  which  was  to  settle  this  question 
was  summoned  by  Bâta  to  Ala-KamSfc  ;  homage 
was  there  paid  to  prince  Mongkc  (TurkI  Mangil), 
the  eldest  son  of  Tulut,  as  Great  Khan,  on  Bätü's 
proposal.  The  sons  and  grandson  of  Caghatai  and 
Ogedei  either  did  not  appear  at  all  or  had  left 
Alä-Kamalc  before  the  settlement  of  the  question; 
when  they  heard  what  result  had  been  come  to, 
they  resolutely  declined  to  recognise  the  decision. 
The  coronation  ceremony  had  to  take  place  at  a 
Kurultai  held  in  Mongolia;  it  was  not  till  125 1 
that  Berke,  brother  of  Bâtu,  at  his  brother's  request, 
succeeded  in  assembling  the  Kurultai  at  which  the 
ceremony  was  completed  on  the  9th  Rabic  11  649  = 
3otf'  July  1251. 

The  princes  of  the  houses  of  Caghatai  and 
Cgcdci  did  not  attend  the  coronation  but  appeared 
soon  after  it  to  pay  homage  to  the  new  sovereign. 
The  Great  Khän  was  told  that  they  had  made 
preparations  to  take  his  camp  by  surprise  and  cut 
down  him  and  his  adherents;  on  this  accusation 
they  were  arrested  and  on  trial  found  guilty,  where¬ 
upon  a  fearful  punishment  was  meted  out  to  them, 
their  families  and  clients.  Almost  all  the  grown-up 
members  of  the  two  houses  were  either  put  to 
death  or  condemned  to  banishment;  the  prince 
BQt(  was  also  handed  over  to  Bftlü,  whom  he  had 
injured,  and  executed  by  his  orders. 

After  this  event,  the  Mongol  empire  was  practi¬ 
cally  divided  between  Mongkc  and  Bätn  although 
only  the  name  of  the  Great  Khän  appeared  on 
the  coins  throughout  the  whole  empire  and  in 
Bulghär  also.  The  Franciscan  Rubruquis  (Kuys- 
broek)  says  that  he  heard  the  following  words 
from  Mongke  in  1 254:  “As  the  sun  sends  its 
rays  everywhere,  so  extends  my  power  and  the 
power  of  Bâta  over  all  lands".  The  boundary 
between  the  lands  of  Mongke  and  Bata  was,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  same  Rubruquis,  in  the  steppes  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Talas  and  Cu.  According  to  the 
same  traveller’s  narrative,  more  respect  was  shown 
to  Bata’s  people  in  the  Great  Khan’s  kingdom 
than  vice  versa .  It  is  certain  that  Bata  w'ho  was 
regarded  as  senior  member  of  the  ruling  house 
and  to  whom  the  Great  Khän  owed  his  throne, 
then  enjoyed  considerable  prestige.  Even  in  such 
lands  as,  like  Mä  warä3  al-nahr,  did  not  belong 
to  the  ancestral  territory  of  DjQCI  and  his  descen¬ 
dants,  he  exercised  some  sovereign  rights;  thus  for 
example,  according  to  l>juwainl  (cf.  the  Persian 
text  in  Schcfcr,  Chrestomathie  Persane ,  II,  1 17) 
he  confirmed  the  son  of.  TiinQr-Malik,  the  famous 
defender  of  Rhodjcnd,  as  heir  to  the  goods  and 
estates  of  his  father. 

Rubruquis  tells  us  that  Bâta  had  twenty-six 
wives  and  Rashid  al-Din  that  he  had  four  sons. 
According  to  the  Russian  annals  the  homage  of 
the  Russian  princes  was  usually  received  after 
1249  by  his  eldest  son  Sartäk,  to  whom  his  father 
appears  to  have  handed  over  a  share  of  his  power 
in  his  life  time.  The  year  650  (March  1252-1253) 
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is  given  by  Rashid  al-Dln  m  the  year  of  BatU’i 
death  (he  is  said  to  have  then  been  48  years  old); 
but  this  date  cannot  be  correct;  for  Rubruquis 
was  received  by  Bâta  as  late  as  August  1253; 
on  the  same  traveller’s  return  journey  (October — 
November  1254)  also  the  Khän  was  still  alive. 
We  must  therefore  prefer  I^juwaim’s  story  accor¬ 
ding  to  which  Sartäk  was  sent  to  Mongolia  by 
Bâta  in  the  year  653  (  1  o*h  February  1255 — 29th 
January  1256)  to  the  Great  Khftn  and  received 
news  of  his  father’s  death  while  on  the  way  thither. 
From  Rubruquis’s  narrative,  it  is  plain  that  Bâta 
lived  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  on  the 
left  (eastern)  bank  of  the  Volga,  going  in  the 
summer  months  as  far  up  the  river  as  Lat.  5 2° 
north,  and  spending  the  winter  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  where  the  town  of  Sarai  was  founded 
by  him  on  the  Achtuba  during  this  period. 

BatU,  whom  the  Russians  only  know  as  a  cruel 
conqueror,  received  the  epithet  of  Sayin-Rhan  = 
“the  good  Khän”  from  his  contemporaries  of  his 
own  people.  He  is  praised  as  a  just,  mild,  and 
wise  ruler  even  by  such  historians  as  the  1‘ersian 
Ujûzdjânl  (Tabaka  t-i  Hâsiri,  transi.  Raverty,  p. 
1171  et  set/.)  and  the  Armenian  Maghakiya  (Rus¬ 
sian  translation  by  Patkanow,  p.  18)  who  arc  by 
no  means  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Mongols; 
according  to  the  narrative  of  the  Franciscan 
Johannes  dc  Plano  Carpino  he  was  terrible  in 
war  but  a  gracious  ruler  to  his  subjects.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  a  report,  given  by  L)QzdjSnI,  he  was  said 
to  have  secretly  adopted  lslfim;  Wassâf  (lithogr. 
edition,  p.  579)  says  he  was  a  Christian  (this  story 
may  well  have  arisen  through  confusion  with  his 
son  Sartâk);  it  is  much  more  probable  that,  as 
J^juw'ainl  tells  us,  he  gave  no  preference  to  any 
one  of  the  (revealed)  religions  and  adhered  to  the 
ancestral  faith  of  “knowledge  of  God”  (  Yazdân- 
Shinast)  i.  e.  to  the  worship  of  heaven. 

Bibliography The  portions  concerned  of 
the  most  important  original  authorities,  viz.  the 
Ta  rlkh-i  Djihan-Kushai  of  Hjuwainl  and  the 
DiamP  al-Tawarikh  of  Rashid  al-Din,  arc  still 
only  accessible  in  manuscript;  cf.  the  digest  of 
the  original  sources  in  d'Ohsson,  Histoire  des 
Mongols ,  ii.  120  et  seq and  (not  alw  ays  reliable) 
in  llammcr-Purgstall,  Geschichte  der  Goldenen 
Horde ,  p.  95  et  seq.  The  Oriental  sources  were 
not  directly  accessible  to  the  authors  of  the 
later  works  (among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Iloworth,  History  of  the  Mongols,  ii.  36  et  seq.). 
The  Russian  annals  ( Uetopis 9  po  Lavrent’ews • 
komti  spisku)  were  published  in  1872  by  the 
Archaeographic  Commission  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
the  narratives  of  the  two  Franciscans  Johannes 
de  Plano  Carpino  and  Rubruquis  in  the  Recueil 
de  textes  et  de  mémoires ,  publié  par  la  Société  de 
géographie  (Vol.  iv.).  The  Mongol  epic  of  the 
year  1241  has  as  yet  only  been  published  in  a 
Russian  translation  (from  the  Chinese:  Trudi 
rossijskoi  duchovnoi  missii  v  Pckin'e ,  t.  iv).  Cf. 
also  K.  Patkanow,  Istorija  mongolov  inoka  Ma- 
gakiiy  xiii  Veka,  St.  Petersburg,  1871. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

al-BATUL  (a.)  “the  Virgin”;  cf.  the  articles 
fAjima  and  makyam. 

BÄWAND,  an  Iranian  dynasty  which  reigned 
in  Tabaristän  from  45  (665)  to  750  (1349);  it 
traced  its  origin  from  Bàw  son  of  Shâpür,  son  of 
Kayïïs,  a  contemporary  of  Khusraw  Parwîz  (Chos- 
roes  II)  and  called  by  him  Ispahbcd.  It  comprised 


three  branches,  the  first  of  which  had  thirty  prince* 
(45 — 397  =  665 — 1006),  the  second,  eight  (466— 
606  =  1073 — 1210)  and  the  third,  eight  also 

(635— 75»  =  **37— «349> 

Bibliography  :  Fr.  Justi,  Iranisches  Hamen - 
buch,  p.  431 — 432  ;  Ta'rlkhri  MuneJJdJimbUiJii, 
t.  ii.  p.  401  et  seq.,  Kdw.  G.  Browne,  History 
of  Tabaristän  (Gibb  Memorial  Series ,  t.  ii.)  by 
Muhammed  b.  al-Ilasan  b.  Isfandyàr,  p.  58  et 
seq .  ;  Grundriss  der  iran.  Philologie ,  ii.  547 — 549; 
Zeit  sehr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgen!  Gesellseh.  xlix.  66 1. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

BAWÄRDl,  “musket  bearers”,  the  name  “of 
the  bodyguard  composed  of  freemen  and  bondmen, 
armed  with  flintlocks,  of  the  Great  Sharif”  of 
Mecca;  cf.  C.  Snouck  Hurgronjc,  Mekka ,  i.  197, 
note  3. 

BAWÂZÏDJ,  or  Ba\vAzIi>j  al-Mamk,  a  former 
town  in  the  province  of  M  a  w  s  i  1  on  the 
west  i.c.  the  right  bank  of  the  little  Zäb,  not 
far  from  its  mouth. 

The  name  is  the  Syriac  Beth  Wflzlk,  “the  house 
of  the  toll-collector”.  As  the  Sâsânian  name  there 
appears  occasionally  Khunyft-Sflbùr  “Shapur’s  song” 
after  the  usual  style  of  the  poetical  names  of  tow  ns 
common  in  the  Süsânian  period.  In  the  older  geo¬ 
graphers  and  historians  the  place  is  only  briefly 
mentioned  along  with  Takrit,  Jlrhân  and  Sinn. 
Some  one  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  town 
has,  however  interpolated  a  detailed  description 
in  the  text  of  Ihn  Hawkal  (ed.  dc  Gocjc,  p.  169, 
note  9).  The  place  was  notorious  in  the  middle 
ages  as  the  abode  of  the  Khäridjitcs  —  the  inha¬ 
bitants  say  they  are  descended  from  the  troops  of 
cAlI  b.  Abl  Talib  —  and  as  a  nest  of  robbers. 
The  town  lived  by  receiving  goods  stolen  by 
the  BanO  Shaibàn  Bcduins  from  caravans.  Yakat 
however  also  mentions  some  scholars  who  were 
born  in  BawSzidj.  A  portion  of  its  inhabitants 
must  have  been  Christian;  the  miracle-working 
bones  of  a  Syrian  martyr  Bäböjc  were  there.  There 
was  occasionally  a  Jacobite  bishop  of  Both  Rcra- 
ntän  (i.c.  the  village  of  Barimmä)  and  BctJi  Wazifc, 
or  a  Ncstorian  of  Shcnnä  (i.  c.  Sinn)  and  Beth  Wàzlk. 

The  ruins  of  the  town  have  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered.  On  my  journey  past  its  neighbourhood 
on  the  Tigris,  in  the  winter  of  1907 — 190S,  a 
place  called  Mbâîisiye  was  mentioned  to  me,  in 
which  the  name  Bawâzidj  is  possibly  preserved. 
Another  Bawâzidj  was  at  Anbâr-Fairüzsabür  on 
the  Euphrates,  and  a  Mawftzldj  in  Diyâr  Hudjiail 
in  South  Arabia. 

B i b  li og raphy  :  Ibn  Khurdâdhbeh  (cd.  dc 
Goejc),  p.  94;  Ihn  Hawkal  (ed.  dc  Gocjc), 
p.  169,  Note  g;  BakrI,  p.  183;  Yakut,  s.  v.; 
G.  Hoffmann,  Syrische  Akten  Persischer  Mär¬ 
tyrer,  p.  189;  cf.  his  note  on  dc  Gocjc,  Ihn 
Khurdädhbeh,  translation,  p.  68;  E.  Ilcrzfeld, 
Untersuchungen  sur  historischen  Topographie 
etc.  in  Memnon,  i.  1907,  I  and  2;  F.  Sarrc  and 
E.  Ilcrzfeld,  Archacologischc  Reise  im  Euphrat- 
und  'Tigris-Gebiet  (1910-1911),  chap,  iii.;  G.  1c 
Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Rastern  Caliphate , 
p.  91  and  98.  (E.  Ukkzfkmj.) 

BÄWlÄN,  a  Kurd  village  of  five  or  six 
huts,  with  the  larger  village  of  Hinnis,  half  a 
mile  distant,  in  the  district  of  the  Mazünya  Kurds, 
between  the  district  of  Nawkur  in  the  Djebel 
Maklub  near  Mawsil  and  the  district  of  'Amadlya, 
famous  for  the  Assyrian  sculptures  which  are 
found  in  the  adjoining  ravine  of  the  Khäzir.  The 
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rock  reliefs  were  first  visited  by  M.  Rouet,  the 
French  consul,  Botta’s  predecessor,  then  by  Mr. 
Ross,  an  English  merchant  in  Mawsil,  a  friend  of 
Sir  Henry  Layard’s  (not  the  well  known  M.  D. 
Ross)  whose  account  is  given  by  Layard  in  his 
Nineveh  and  its  Remains ,  li.  142.  They  were 
afterwards  drawn  by  V.  Place,  the  excavator  of 
KhorsSbSd  and  by  Layard  himself.  Layard’s  com¬ 
panion,  Mr.  Bell  was  drowned  while  bathing  there 
in  1851.  Fhotographs  and  squeezes  are  still  wan¬ 
ting;  the  inscription  of  the  relief  made  by  Sanherib 
(705 — 681)  contains  the  so  called  Bâwlftn  date  viz. 
the  statement  that  Sanherib  brought  back  the 
images  of  the  gods  of  the  town  of  Ekallâtü,  which 
had  been  carried  off  by  MarduknildinahC  of  Akkad 
(Babylon)  in  the  time  of  Tiglath-pilcscr  (I),  from 
Babylon  to  their  ancient  rcstingplace  after  41S 
years.  This  statement  contains  an  important  pro¬ 
blem  of  Assyrian  chronology. 

bibliography  :  11.  Layard,  Ninnteh  and 
its  Remains ,  ii.  142;  do.,  Nineveh  and  baby  lost , 
p.  207  et  scq.\  V.  Place,  Ninive  et  P Assyrie ; 
G.  Hoffmann,  Syrische  Akten  Persischer  Mär • 
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BAYAN  (a.),  Lucidity,  explanation.  'Ilm  al- 
biiyän  is  often  used  synonymously  with  'Ilm  at - 
balagha  [sec  iialA<;ma]  although  strictly  it  only 
denotes  a  subsection  of  it.  (A.  ScilAADE.) 

BAYAN  11.  SamcAn  ai.-TamImI,  Shi* a  sect¬ 
arian,  who  was  burned  along  with  al-Mugbtra 
b.  SaM  [q.  v.)  and  a  few  adherents  by  command 
of  KhiiJid  b.  cAbd  Allîh  al-Kasrl,  governor  of 
KGfa  in  1 19  (737).  He  believed  that  the  words 
of  the  Koriin  (Sara  3,  tr.):  “this  is  an  expla¬ 
nation  ( bayun )  for  mankind  etc.”  —  referred  to 
him  and  was  therefore  regarded  by  his  followers 
as  a  prophet  and  incarnation  of  the  divine.  He 
taught  by  a  false  explanation  of  Siira  55,  26—37 
and  28,  88  that  the  King  of  Light  (God)  is  subject 
to  dissolution  with  the  exception  of  his  face  and 
revealed  himself  In  the  Prophet  and  afterwards  in 
the  cA!id  Imitins  (down  to  AbQ  Ihishim  h.  Mu- 
fyammad  Ihn  nl-Hnnafiya)  and  again  in  him  him¬ 
self.  His  doctrine  was  apparently  based  on  older 
conceptions  such  as  we  already  find  among  the 
Mandacans.  1 

bibliography :  Jabarï  (cd.  dc  Gocje),  ii. 
1619  et  scq.\  al-fthahrastftnl,  cd.  Curcton,  1 13 
(I Lari »rückcr,  171);  al-B.ighdAdl  (ed.  Muhain. 
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BAYAS,  usually  written  BaiyAs,  also  BAyAs, 
the  modern  PayAs,  the  ancient  Baiae,  a  const 
village  on  the  Gulf  of  Issus  at  the  foot  of  the 
]>jchc!  al-Lukkflm,  a  station  on  the  rond  from  al- 
Marisa  to  al-Iskandarnna.  In  the  ‘Abbftsid  period, 
Bayas  belonged  to  the  Syrian  XJiughar  [see  ca\vA- 
sim]  ;  it  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  that  land,  so 
often  fought  for,  without  itself  playing  any  impor¬ 
tant  part.  After  the  revival  of  the  town  in  the 
beginning  of  the  xix(,i  century,  it  was  still  described 
by  recent  travellers  as  a  miserable  village  inhabited 
by  Turks;  nevertheless  SSini-Bcy  gives  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  at  about  5000  and  Cuinct  at  ! 
6325.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  Kaza  in  the  Wihiyet  I 
of  Adana.  i 
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BÄYAZlD,  a  town  in  Turkey  in  Asia, 
capital  of  a  Sandjak:  of  the  province  of  Erzertlm, 
108  miles  from  this  town  and  17  from  the  Persian 
frontier,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat  ;  it  has  about 
2000  inhabitants  mostly  Armenians.  Founded  by 
Sultan  Bäyazld  I  Yildirim  to  serve  as  a  post  of 
observation  against  Timor’s  designs,  it  has  an 
old  fortress  dating  from  this  period,  enclosing  a 
beautiful  mosque  built  by  Bchlul  Pasha  in  the 
xviii,h  century.  In  1805  Amédcc  Jaubert,  entrusted 
by  Napoleon  with  a  secret  mission,  spent  six 
months  here  in  confinement  ( Voyage  en  Armenier 
p.  29  et  seq.).  The  town  which  commands  the 
road  to  Ädharbaidjän,  was  taken  by  the  Russians 
in  1828  (the  inhabitants  were  taken  to  Eriwan 
and  Alcxandrople  which  ruined  it),  1854  and  1877. 
The  Kazft  of  which  it  is  the  largest  place  com¬ 
prises  110  villages  of  which  78  belong  to  the  town, 
regarded  as  centre  of  a  nilhiyc;  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  is  7,785  inhabitants.  It  manufactures  Kurdistün 
carpets  and  cattle  are  reared  on  the  prairies. 
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BAYAZIO  (Turkish  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic 
Aba  Yazid)  I,  sumamed  Yildirim,  “the  lighting”, 
Ottoman  Sultän,  son  and  successor  of  Muräd  I 
Khudä\vcnd»g*iir,  married  the  daughter  of  the  prince 
of  Cermiyan  who  brought  him  as  her  dowry  the 
town  of  Kutähia  and  three  other  smaller  towns 
and  succeeded  his  father,  who  was  assassinated  on 
the  battlefield  of  Kosovo  (791  =  1387);  his  first 
act  was  to  order  the  execution  of  his  only  brother 
Ya'kQb  whose  popularity  he  feared,  a  crime  which 
was  regularly  enacted  by  the  Ottoman  Sultans 
down  to  the  period  of  reform,  lie  completed  the 
conquest  of  Servia  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Etienne,  son  of  Lazar  which  placed  this  prince 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  He  placed  John 
VII,  one  of  the  sons  of  Andronicus  IV,  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople  in  place  of  the  Emperor 
John  V  Palacologus,  and  then  dethroned  him  to 
replace  him  .by  Manuel  II,  son  of  John  V,  ns 
co-regent  (1390).  The  (»reck  auxiliaries  furnished 
by  Manuel  conquered  for  him  Älä  Sljcldr  (Phila¬ 
delphia)  which  its  commander  had  refused  to 
surrender;  the  prince  of  Aidin  submitted;  the 
principalities  of  Silrûkhân  and  Mcntcshc  were 
incorporated  in  the  empire:  CA1;T  al-Din,  of  the 
dynasty  of  Karamiln,  conceded  A^-Sheldr,  Nigdc 
and  Ak-Serdi  (793=  1 39 1  )  to  him.  He  sent  razzias 
to  ravage  the  island  of  Chios,  Euboea  and  Attica, 
and  blockaded  Constantinople  which  John  Palaco¬ 
logus  had  hurriedly  fortified  and  Manuel  had  again 
entered  secretly  for  seven  years.  The  prince  of 
Karamiln  having  rebelled,  was  defeated  and  the 
towns  of  Konia  and  Larcnda,  again  incorporated 
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in  the  empire;  Tokät,  Slvfts  and  Kaisarlya  pre¬ 
ferred  to  offer  themselves  to  him  rather  than  be 
given  back  to  the  son  of  the  Kädl  Burhän  al-Dln 
(795  =  1392).  Kütürüm  Bâyazld,  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Banïl-Isfcndiyâr  at  Sinope,  having  taken  to 
flight,  all  the  province  of  KarastamOnl  fell  into 
his  hands. 

Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  disturbed  by  the 
progress  of  Bâyazîd  on  his  frontiers  declared  war 
against  him,  after  interesting  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  in  his  cause,  including  Charles  VI,  king 
of  France,  who  sent  him  a  body  of  troops  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Comte  de  Ncvers,  son  of  the  Due 
de  Bourgogne,  who  afterwards  was  called  Jenn- 
sans-Pcur.  The  Grand  Prior  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
Frederick,  Count  of  llolienzollcrn  and  Philibert  de 
Naillac,  Grand  Master  of  the  Chevaliers  of  Rhodes 
all  joined  in  the  Crusade.  The  allies  besieged 
Nicopolis  but  w'ere  completely  defeated  before  its 
walls  ^798=  1396).  Following  up  this  victory  the 
Ottomans  invaded  Styria,  Syrmia  and  Bosnia  ;  in 
Asia,  their  territories  were  increased  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Karghrl,  Divrigî,  Bchcsni,  Malatya  and 
Kcmäkh;  in  Europe  by  Veni-Shelir  (Larissa)  and 
Tirhâla:  their  incursions  brought  them  as  far  as 
Athens  and  into  the  Peloponnese. 

Bâyazîd  was  rejoicing  in  his  successes  at  Brusa 
W'hen  the  capture  of  Erzingan  and  Sivâs  by  Timur 
turned  his  attention  from  Constantinople,  the  con¬ 
quest  of  which  he  was  planning,  and  forced  him 
to  march  against  the  invaders,  around  whom 
gathered  the  princes  dispossessed  of  their  terri¬ 
tories  by  the  Ottomans.  The  siege  of  Angora  by 
Tïrnür  brought  him  up  to  the  walls  of  this  town; 
the  battle  took  place  to  the  northeast  in  the  plain 
of  tibuk  Abâd.  The  auxiliary  troops,  formed  of 
contingents  levied  from  the  ancient  principalities 
of  Sârükhân,  Mcnteshe  and  Germiyân,  went  over  to 
the  enemy  with  whom  were  their  former  masters; 
the  Servs  remained  faithful  and  Bâyazîd  fought 
till  nightfall  surrounded  by  his  Janissaries  almost 
all  of  whom  were  slain.  The  Sultân  attempted  to 
escape  but  his  horse  fell  and  he  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner  (19th  Dhu  ’1-Hidjdja  804  =  20,h  July  1402). 
Bâyazld  was  treated  with  consideration  by  the 
victor;  nevertheless  ns  he  attempted  to  escape, 
they  took  the  precaution  of  putting  him  in  chains 
during  the  night  and  making  him  travel  in  a 
litter  surrounded  by  a  grille  (/fafos)  carried  by 
two  horses.  It  is  this  word  A'afas  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  belief,  supported  by  a  misunderstood 
passage  in  Ibn  cArabshäh  that  Bâyazîd  was  shut 
up  in  an  iron  cage,  as  well  as  the  word  KcvßoCxAtov 
used  by  Phrantzcs  (i.  26).  While  accompanying 
Timflr  who  returned  to  Samarkand  after  the  capture 
of  Smyrna  from  the  Chevaliers  of  Rhodes,  Bäyazid 
died  at  Ak-SJichr  from  an  attack  of  gout  (i4,h 
t>hacbân  805  =  8tfl  March  1 403);  he  was  buried 
at  Brusa  by  his  son  Müsâ.  The  Ottoman  Empire 
was  no  longer  in  existence;  it  was  not  recon¬ 
stituted  till  ten  years  later  by  the  energy  of  Sultän 
Muhammad  I. 
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(Cl.  Huart.) 

BÂYAZÎD  II,  Ottoman  Sultân;  son  of 
Mufyammad  II,  was  governor  of  Amasia  at  the 


time  of  his  father*»  death;  a  revolt  of  the  Janis¬ 
saries  assured  him  the  throne  by  foiling  the  intri¬ 
gues  of  the  Grand  Vizier  NiahïnT  Muhammad  who 
favoured  Ujem,  his  younger  brother;  he  rewarded 
their  services  by  making  them  a  gift  on  his 
accession  which  became  a  regular  custom  after 
him  (21st  Rabic  I  8S6  =  20’h  May  I4S1).  L*jcm 
seized  Brusa  but  being  beaten  on  the  field  of 
Vcni-Sljehr  (26,|>  Rab^  II  =  20,l>  June)  he  fled  to 
Könia  and  then  to  Syria  and  Egypt;  after  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  towns  he  tried  his  fortune 
again  and  advanced  from  Aleppo  on  Könia  and 
Angora  where,  abandoned  by  his  troops  he  had  to 
flee  for  refuge  to  the  Knights  of  Rhodes.  Bâyazîd 
induced  l’ope  Alexander  VI  Borgia  to  put  out  of  the 
way  his  unfortunate  brother,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
buried  after  his  death  (29,,>  Djumâdâ  II  900  = 
24th  February  1495)  in  the  tomb  of  Murâd  II 
at  Brusa.  In  Italy  Khair  al-Din  the  defender  of 
Otranto  had  to  capitulate  (to*1»  September  1481); 
the  raids  into  Bosnia,  Dalmatia  and  Hungary  were 
continued;  Herzegovina  was  entirely  subdued.  Bä¬ 
yazid  directed  the  Moldavian  campaign  in  person 
and  took  Kilia  and  Ak-Kcrman  with  the  help  of 
the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea  (Djumâdâ  II  889  = 
July  14S4).  In  Asia  Ilcrsek  Ahmad  Pasha  was 
entrusted  by  him  with  the  direction  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Egyptian  Mamlùks  but  on  this 
general's  defeat  Bâyazîd  lost  Adana  and  Tar»Qs 
(891  =  i486),  which  were  regained  two  years 
later  only  to  be  lost  again  after  the  battle  with 
the  Egyptians  in  the  field  of  Agha  Cdiri  (8,h  Ra- 
madân  893  =  1 7**»  August  148S);  peace  was  not 
brought  about  till  1491.  Having  given  up  the 
siege  of  Belgrade  in  consequence  of  the  Hunga^.’^vH 
victories,  Bayazid  turned  his  attention  to  Albania, 
ravaged  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Carniola;  the  Turks 
were  defeated  naar  Villach  and  their  leader  Mikhal 
Oghlu  cAlf  Pasha  shot;  the  Hungarians  in  their 
turn  were  defeated  at  Abdera  (9  h  September  1493). 
Ain-Bakhti  (Naupactus,  Lepanto)  abandoned  by 
the  Venetian  fleet  had  to  capitulate  (26th  August 
1499)  and  became  the  Ottoman  arsenal  for  that 
neighbourhood.  In  the  following  year  the  Sultan 
conquered  Modoni,  Navarino  and  Coron  but  failed 
before  Nauplia.  A  coalition  of  the  Venetian,  Papal 
and  Hungarian  forces,  with  the  addition  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  swept  the  Archipelago 
and  threatened  the  islands;  Santa  Maura  (I.cucadia) 
surrendered  to  the  allies  but  was  restored  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  (141h  December  1522). 

To  all  these  troubles  abroad  civil  war  was 
added.  Bâyazîd  had  nominated  his  son  Ahmad  as 
his  successor.  Selim,  supported  by  the  Janizaries, 
left  his  governorship  in  Asia  and  fought  against 
his  father  at  Corlu,  where  he  was  totally  defeated* 
(8'h  Djumâdâ  I  917  =  3^  August  1511)  and  had 
to  take  refuge  with  his  father-in-law,  the  Khân 
of  the  Crimea,  but  he  was  restored  to  favour  the 
following  year,  went  to  Constantinople  and  with 
the  support  of  the  army  constrained  his  father  to 
abdicate  in  his  favour  (8‘!»  Safar  918  =  25th  April 
1512).  The  latter  wished  to  retire  to  Demotika, 
his  native  town,  but  died  three  days  later  on  the 
way,  at  Aya  near  Ilafsa  (l0tl‘  Rablc  I  =  26t!*  Mai). 

Bâyazîd  was  a  mystic,  devoted  to  Sufi  doctrine, 
which  earned  him  the  litlc  of  Wall  (saint).  He 
built  a  mosque  in  Constantinople  in  which  he  is 
burled,  with  an  c imaret  (hospice,  kitchen  for  the 
poor),  another  in  Adrianople,  and  various  dervish 
monasteries,  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces  as 
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well  as  bridges  over  the  Kizil-IraSV  *nd  the  Çakaria. 
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BAYAZlD  AnsArI  PlR  Rôsjuân,  son  of  Shaikh 
cAbduIIäh  and  his  wife  Banin,  born  at  Ujälandhar 
In  the  PamJjab  about  1525.  I  lis  parents  were 
Afghans,  and  when  Bäbur  defeated  Ibrahim  Lodi 
and  destroyed  the  Afghan  dynasty,  they  removed 
to  KänigQram  in  the  hill-country  near  Kandahar. 
Bäyazld  was  descended  from  the  saint  Sirndj  al-Dln 
Ansar!  and  early  showed  a  tendency  to  religion 
and  mysticism.  lie  is  said  in  his  youth  to  have 
rigidly  conformed  to  the  ordinances  of  orthodox 
Islam,  but  later  on  his  theology  became  more  and 
more  pantheistic  until  he  asserted  that  nothing 
existed  except  God,  and  set  little  value  on  the 
observance  of  the  precepts  of  the  Muslim  law. 
He  announced  that  he  was  a  perfect  Plr  and 
promised  salvation  to  all  who  followed  him.  He 
instituted  an  active  propaganda,  which  met  with 
considerable  success  among  the  Afghans. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Dabistän, 
(p.  387),  incorrectly  translated  by  Leyden,  that 
early  in  994  =  1585,  a  report  of  the  death 
of  Iläyazld  was  sent  to  Akbar.  But  if  Nizäm  al¬ 
lein  Ahmad  is  correct  (sec  Klliot-Dowson,  v. 
450),  Bayazid  was  dead  in  or  before  1581,  for  he 
£  under  the  account  of  Akbar's  3I'1  year,  that 
däyazid  *had  gone  to  hell”  when  his  son  iVjalal 
al-Dln  at  the  age  of  14,  appeared  before  Akbar 
in  989  A.  IL  Üjal&l  abDln  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Bayazid  and  succeeded  to  his  influence.  He  was 
kindly  received  by  Akbar,  but  soon  afterwards 
deserted  his  camp,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
religious  leader  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
He  was  killed  in  1600- 1601.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Ahddfid,  who  was  slain  in  1625-1626. 

According  to  AkhQnd  Darwlza,  Bäyazld  was  a 
highway  robber,  and  an  infidel,  and  was  twice 
defeated  by  one  Muhsin  Khän  Ohäzl,  who  was 
perhaps  a  servant  of  Akbar’s  half-brother  Mlrzft 
Muhammad  Hakim.  But  Äkhünd’s  account  must 
be  received  with  caution  for  he  was  a  fanatical 
opponent  of  Bäyazld's  teaching,  andihe  is  a  rather 
late  authority,  for  he  wrote  his  book  in  1021  A.  II. 
(1612).  If,  as  he  says,  Bäyazld  was  born  some 
years  after  900  A.  IL,  he  cannot  have  known  him 
personally.  According  to  the  Dabislän,  Bäyazld 
became  prominent  in  949  (1542). 

Bäyazld  composed  an  account  of  his  doctrines, 
entitled  Ilâl-nama ,  and  a  work  called  Khair  al - 
Dayan ,  besides  numerous  others;  but  none  of 
them  is  known  to  be  extant.  According  to  his 
great  opponent  Äkhünd  Darwlza  (whose  real 
name  was  cA!>d  al-Karlm),  the  principal  doc¬ 
trines  of  Bayazid  were  that  all  existing  objects  are 
manifestations  of  God,  the  highest  of  which  arc 
Plrs  or  religious  teachers;  the  sole  test  of  right 
and  wrong  is  obedience  to  the  Plr,  and  alt  who 
disobey  the  Plr  may  lawfully  be  put  to  death; 
the  JCor’ân  and  Hadilb  arc  not  to  be  interpreted 
literally  but  in  a  mystical  sense,  which  can  only 
be  learned  from  a  Hr,  who  is  thus  the  source  of 
all  highest  knowledge. 


Bibliography  :  Mabhyan  aLfstbm  by 
Akbönd  Darwlza  (Ethé’s  Cat .  of  Persian  MSS,  in 
the  Library  of  the  Indian  Office ,  Nos.  2632 — 8); 
Dabislän ,  U.  380  (ed.  Calcutta);  McfätAir  al- 
c Umarä ,  il.  242  {Bibl,  Ind.)\  Leyden,  On  the 
Roshenian  Sect  and  its  founder ,  Bayctid  Ansar i 
( Asiatic  Researches ,  xi.  363  sqq.);  Graf  Noer, 
Kaiser  Akbar ,  ii.  180  sqq.  There  is  in  the 
British  Museum  a  MS.  (Or.  222,  Ricu’s  Catalogue 
I,  28),  which  appears  to  be  the  Persian  edition 
of  the  Pushtfl  work  of  Äkhünd  Darwlzfi  de¬ 
scribed  by  Leyden.  It  is  called  Tadhkirat  al - 
Abrâr.  The  account  of  Bayazid  will  be  found 
at  folio  f  14  et  seq.  (II.  Revkridgk). 

BAYAZlD  aî.-BisjâmI,  his  real  name  was  A11U 
YazTii  TaifCr  b.  ‘Isa  b.  Adam  11.  SurüüuAn,  a 
famous  Çüfl,  who  died  in  261  (875)  or  264 
(877-878).  His  grandfather  was  a  Magi;  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  own  life,  little  is  known 
except  that  he  led  an  ascetic  life.  Legend  has 
therefore  adorned  his  biography  all  the  more 
richly,  and  deduced  from  certain  misunderstood 
Sufi  utterances  that  he  ascended  to  heaven 
{Mlradj).  His  doctrine  is  only  known  to  us 
from  occasional  utterances  handed  down  by  ‘Atjäf 
amongst  others.  From  these  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  a  convinced  pantheist  and  very  probably  the 
first  to  introduce  the  doctrine  of  Fana  (Nirvana). 
His  followers  are  called  Jaifürlya  or  Bistämlya. 
Ilis  tomb  in  Bistarn  is  still  held  in  great  reverence 
by  pious  Sufis;  the  Kubba  on  it  was  erected  in 
700  (1300- 1 301)  by  Uldjaitu. 

Bibliography,  lbn  Khallikän,  IVafayât , 
s.  v.  'l'aifûr;  al-Kusbairf,  F  isola  (cd.  1287),  16; 
Farid  al-Dln  ‘Attar,  Tadhkirat  al-Awliyâ  (ed. 
Nicholson),  i.  134  et  seq.',  L>jâml,  Nafahât  al- 
Uns,  62;  Shacranlj  Jabakât  al-Kubrâ ,  i.  6l  ; 
Nicholson  in  Journal  Royal  Asiat.  Soc.  1906, 
325  et  seq.',  al-lludjwlrî,  Kaihf  al-Mahdjüb 
(translated  by  Nicholson),  106  et  seq.,  184 
et  seq. 

BÂZ  BAHADUR,  or  BAyazId,  ruler  of 
Mälwa,  Central  India,  in  the  i6*h  cent.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sfaudjä*  Khän,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Mälwa  by  the  Afghan  em¬ 
peror,  Shër  Shäh.  On  his  father’s  death  in  1554, 
he  assumed  independence,  with  his  capital  at  Sär¬ 
angpur,  and  coined  money  in  his  own  name.  In 
1560  Mälwa  was  conquered  by  the  Mughal  em¬ 
peror,  Akbar,  and  Bäz  Bahadur  after  struggling 
ineffectually  for  some  years,  surrendered  in  157010 
the  emperor  by  whom  he  was  taken  into  favour. 
He  died  at  Udjdjaiti  in  1588.  Bäz  Bahädur  is 
known  in  legend  for  his  romantic  attachment  to 
his  Hindu  wife,  KQpmatl,  herself  the  composer  of 
songs  that  are  sung  to  this  day  throughout  Mälwa. 

Bibliography'.  Tabaka  t-i  Akbarl  (Elliot- 
Dowson,  History  of  India,  v.);  Blochmann, 
Translation  of  the  A3in  i  Akbarl,  i.  428-9. 
BÄZÄR,  market  (Pahlavi  vacar,  Persian  ab3- 
Iasi ,  J.  Darmestcter,  Etudes  Iraniennes,  ii.  1 29; 
P.  Horn  in  the  Grundriss  der  Iranischen  Philo¬ 
logie,  Vol.  i.,  Part  2,  p.  n),  strictly  a  row  of 
shops  in  a  street  covered  in  by  a  wooden  or 
stone  roof  and  closed  by  doors  at  each  end; 
when  this  street  crosses  another  like  it,  forming 
a  crossroad,  this  is  called  in  Arabic  murabbd',  a 
translation  of  the  Pahlavi  lahär-süg,  Persian,  lür-sü, 
Turkish,  lartfiy  (four-sided,  cf.  Latin  quadrivium). 
CAravanserais  usually  have  their  doors  opening 
into  the  middle  of  the  bazaar.  At  Teheran  there 
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it  for  example  the  bXvir  Em\r  built  by  the  minister 
MlrcX  Ta^I-Khän  in  the  xix'h  century.  There  arc 
also  smaller  markets  in  the  various  quarters  of  the 
town  called  bäzürla.  Idlers  spend  hours  talking  in 
the  bazaars,  they  arc  called  bizarj  and  buzär-gar  J. 

Bibliography'.  J.  E.  Polak,  Persien ,  i.  8 1. 

(Cl-  IIuart.) 

BEDEL- 1  cASKERl  (the  erroneous  form  Hfdel-i 
cAsker!yk  is  also  often  used)  means  in  Turkey 
the  taxes  which  are  paid  by  no n-M u s  1  i m s 
for  exemption  from  military  service  and 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  Kharadj.  The 
latter  appellation  survived  into  the  middle  of  last 
century.  L'ndcr  pressure  from  foreign  powers,  parti¬ 
cularly  England,  after  the  abolition  of  the  RhailidJ 
and  the  enrolment  of  non-Muslims  as  soldiers  in 
the  Turkish  army,  a  decree  was  promulgated  on 
the  lo,h  May  1855,  after  long  resistance  by  the 
government,  which  promised  non-Muslims  conscrip¬ 
tion  and  the  abolition  of  the  Kharadj.  In  the 
Khatt-i  humdyün  of  the  year  1856,  the  decree 
was  confirmed  but  at  the  same  time  exemption 
was  allowed  by  providing  a  substitute  or  buying 
oneself  off.  As  the  resentment  at  this  innovation 
was  equally  great  among  Muslims  and  non-Muslims 
and  the  latter  were  not  inclined  to  serve,  the 
practical  result  was  that  the  only  difference  was 
the  change  of  the  name  from  Kharfldj  to  Bedel-i 
caskerJ.  The  amount  paid  also  was  the  same  as 
the  Kharädj  (ef.  Morawitz,  Les  finances  de  la 
Turquie ,  p.  76  note  1).  The  taxes  were  paid 
en  bloc  by  the  communities  and  shared  by  them 
among  the  individual  members  according  to  their 
means  and  income.  At  first  the  payment  was 
5000  piastres  (about  £45)  for  180  persons  and 
later  for  135.  The  total  revenue  to  the  state 
from  this  source  is  given  by  Morawitz  (p.  76)  at 
£  800,000  Turkish  in  round  numbers.  Clergymen, 
women,  children  under  15,  old  men  over  75,  the 
poor  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  privileged  districts 
and  of  Constantinople  were  exempted  from  the 
tax.  The  collection  was  first  made  by  officers  of 
the  state,  after  the  reforms  of  1257  (1841)  by  the 
spiritual  heads  of  the  communities,  and  again 
since  1902  by  the  government  tax-collectors.  (The 
Turkish  text  of  the  law  is  given  in  iJahika-i 
Kawanin ,  ii.  347,  and  the  French  in  Young, 
Corps  de  droit  ottoman ,  v.  276). 

After  the  revolution  of  1908  the  bedel-i  c askeri 
was  abolished  by  a  provisional  law  of  the  20‘h 
Radjah  1 327  (25th  TamOz  1325,  published  in 
the  Djerhie-i  caskeriye  of  the  2!,d  Sha'bàn  1327  = 
l6*h  Aug.  1325  and  also  in  the  Mcdjmtfa-i  Ka - 
tvanJn-i  djtdidc-i  co(h  manly  e,  ('oust.  1327  Vol.  i.) 
and  in  its  place  universal  military  service  for  non- 
Muslims  also,  introduced. 

Bibliography  :  Young,  Corps  de  droit  otto- 
man  (Oxford,  1906),  v.  275  et  seq.  ;  Rosen, 
Geschichte  der  Türkei  (Leipzig,  1866),  ii.  235 
et  scq.\  Moravitz,  Les  finances  de  la  Turquie 
(Paris,  1902),  p.  76;  Ubicini,  État  present  de 
T empire  ottoman  (Paris,  1876),  p.  1 27. 

(F.  Giese.) 

BEDEL-I  NAKDl,  a  tax  paid  by  Muham¬ 
madans  liable  to  bear  arms,  who  wish  to  buy 
exemption  for  the  rest  of  their  period  of  service 
after  serving  three  months.  It  amounts  to  £  50 
Turkish  and  is  allowed  on  condition  the  man 
liable  can  pay  it  without  having  to  sell  his  agri¬ 
cultural  implements.  For  further  information  sec 
the  article  uedel-i  caskekI. 


Bibliography,  Young,  Corps  de  droit  otto* 

man  (Oxford,  1906),  ii.  399;  Moravitx,  Les 

finances  de  ta  Turquie  (Paris,  1902),  p.  12$. 

(F.  GtKSE.) 

BEDJA.  The  name  Bküja  or  Boi»ja  —  more 
correctly  pronounced  Bega  or  Boga  —  is  applied 
to  a  group  of  Ilamitic  tribes,  who  live  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  whose  influence 
was  formerly  felt  from  as  far  north  as  Cairo  to 
the  Abyssinian  frontier.  The  name  Bega  is  met 
with  in  pre-Muhammadan  times  in  the  Aizanas 
inscription  (E.  Littmann  and  D.  Krcncker,  Tor - 
bericht  der  /hutschen  Aksum-expedition ,  Berlin, 
1906,  p.  6  et  seq.)  between  300  and  500  A.l>.  ;  in  the 
Greek  text  King  of  the  BovyanrHv  corresponds  to 
the  “King  of  the  Bega”  (D.  II.  Muller,  Epigra - 
phi  sc  he  Denkmäler  in  Denk  sc  hr.  Ak.  117//.,  phi/, 
hist.  AY..  Vol.  43,  Wien,  1894,  p.  1 6),  both  of 
which  arc  here  titles  of  the  prince  of  Axum.  To 
the  Bcdja  of  the  Aral)  geographers  corresponds  the 
name,  still  in  use  at  t lie  present  day,  applied 
collectively  to  these  tribes  “Bed.iüye,  Bcjaûye”, 
from  which  their  language  is  called  “to-BcdauyeM 
(Leo  Kciniseh,  Wörterbuch  der  Bedauye-Spraehe , 
Vienna,  1895). 

The  Bcdja  have  often  been  identified  with  the 
Blemmycs.  The  latter  however  certainly  did  not 
belong  to  this  group  of  tribes;  the  ancient  name 
has  survived  not  in  the  Bed  ja  but  in  the  Baliyün 
whom  de  Gocjc  (KdrisI,  p.  26,  note  3)  has  already 
identified  with  the  Blemmycs.  In  the  beginnings 
of  Islam  the  Bcdja  were  considered  by  the  Muslims 
as  rude  heathen  unworthy  of  a  treaty.  It  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  that 
negotiations  were  entered  into  when  Tbaidallah 
b.  al-l  labhäb  made  an  agreement  with  them,  w  hich 
was  renewed  under  the  Caliph  Ma'mQn.  Their 
land  offered  great  attractions  to  the  Arabs  by  its 
rich  stones  of  gold  (al-'Allàkt)  and  jewels  (eme¬ 
ralds).  The  Raid  a  and  the  lijuhaina,  more  parti¬ 
cularly  the  former,  settled  in  Bedjaland  but  gra¬ 
dually  blended  with  its  natives.  From  ancient 
times  the  names  of  two  subdivisions  of  the  Bcdja 
have  been  known.  According  to  Makrizl  the  Ha- 
dârib  arc  the  ruling  part  of  the  nation  and  the 
Zanäfidj  or  Kanfifidj  a  sort  of  helots.  Ihn  Batûta 
says  (i.  Iio)  that  the  king  of  cAi«Jl]db  was  called 
“al-lladrabl”.  The  relationship  is  said  to  have 
formerly  been  the  opposite.  The  NadJrib  early 
became  converts  to  Islam,  most  probably  direct 
from  paganism  and  not  from  Christianity  as  some 
authorities  state.  As  to  their  Islam,  we  can  only 
add  to  the  full  account  given  by  Yollcrs  [sec  the 
article  caiiähdk]  that  daughters  among  them  did 
not  inherit  (lbn  Batata,  i.  110)  and  that  therefore 
contrary  to  ancient  popular  law  the  prescription^ 
of  the  Sharia  on  this  point  could  not  be  put 
into  force.  In  spite  of  the  strong  influx  of  Arab 
blood  the  Bcdja  have  preserved  their  individuality 
to  the  present  day.  Their  chief  divisions  are  the 
cAbabde  [q.  v,]  and  the  Bisjiann  [q.  v.J. 

Bibliography'.  Besides  the  references 
under  caiUiidk  and  IwsharIN  cf.  Schweinfurth, 
“Bcga-Grabcr”  in  the  Verhandlungen  der  Ber¬ 
liner  Gesellsehaf  t  f  ur  Anthropologie ,  Ethnologie 
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lÿadida ,  ix.  8  et  seq .  (C.  II.  Becker.) 
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BEDJKEM,  an  Amir  ol-Umar*5.  Bedjkcm  was 
a  manumitted  slave  of  Turkish  origin.  He  first 
attached  himself  to  the  prince  of  GUfin,  MardSwldj 
b.  Ziyar,  and  then  deserted  him  because  his  coun¬ 
trymen  had  been  slighted  by  Mard&wfdj.  In  323 
(935)  latter  was  slain  and,  as  Bedjkcm  had 
l>ccii  the  leader  of  the  assassins,  he  had  to  fiee  from 
fear  of  vengeance,  lie  then  betook  himself  to  the 
Caliph,  was  appointed  commander  of  the  troops 
accompanying  him  by  the  Amir  al-UmarlP  Mu¬ 
hammad  b.  RiPik  and  received  the  name  al-Ra’il^T. 
In  325  (936-937)  he  twice  defeated  an  army  of 
the  rebel  governor  of  al-Ahwäz,  AbO  cAbd  Allah 
al-Baridî;  when  the  latter  sought  the  help  of 
the  Büyids,  his  luck  turned.  Bccjjkem  was  put  to 
(light  and  had  to  retire  to  Wash.  Here  he  began 
to  cherish  the  plan  of  making  himself  Amir  al- 
UmariP.  The  vizier  AbO  cAlI  b.  Mukla  wished  to  bring 
about  the  fall  of  Ibn  Kilk  and  to  this  end  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Bedjkcm.  When  the  chief 
Emir  heard  of  this  he  had  Ibn  Mukla  thrown 
into  prison  where  the  unfortunate  vizier  soon  died. 
Ibn  Râ  ik  then  sought  to  win  over  his  erstwhile 
enemy  al-Baridi  but  the  latter  was  defeated  by 
Ikdjkem  and  forced  to  take  his  side.  All  Ibn 
Kä'ik’s  efforts  were  of  no  avail.  In  Ijhu  ’1-KaMa 
326  (September  938)  Bedjkcm  entered  the  capital 
and  was  appointed  Amir  al-Uraarà'  in  place  of 
Ibn  kä'ik  by  the  Caliph.  His  first  task  now  was 
to  bring  the  recalcitrant  Hamdanids  to  a  fulfilment 
of  their  pledges.  These  were  refusing  to  pay  the 
tribute  due,  but  w  hen  Bedjkcm  had  gone  to  Mosul 
against  the  Hamdänid  Hasan,  Ibn  Kà  ik  suddenly 
appeared  in  Baghdad  at  the  head  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  men.  Bedjkcm  had  to  make  peace  with  Hasan 
in  327  (938)  and  to  return  to  the  capital.  A  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  was  soon  reached  with  Ibn  Râ^k 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  latter  received  the 
governorship  of  HarrSn,  Edcssa  and  Kinncsrin 
with  the  districts  on  the  Upper  Euphrates  and  the 
frontier  fortresses.  Only  the  BQyids  now  remained 
to  be  dealt  with.  Al-Barfd(  therefore  sent  an  army 
corps  against  Sus.  Mu'izz  aM>awla,  the  Btiyid 
lieutenant,  was  not  able  to  defeat  it  but  his  brother 
Rukn  al-Dawla  came  to  his  assistance,  advanced 
against  Wfisit  and  occupied  a  part  of  the  town. 
Bedjkcm  arrived  with  reinforcements  however,  and 
kukn  al-I>awla  had  to  retire.  While  Bedjkcm  and 
al-Barid(  were  drawing  up  common  plans  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  campaign,  the  latter  began  to 
intrigue  with  a  view  to  securing  power  for  himself 
and  was  therefore  deprived  of  his  office.  The 
Caliph  al-Kadi  died  soon  afterwards.  His  successor 
al-Mutlakt  confirmed  Bedjkcm  as  Amir  al-Umarä5 
and  the  latter  now  sent  an  army  against  al-Bandi. 
His  lieutenant  was  defeated  however  and  Bedjkcm 
had  to  take  the  field  himself.  Before  he  reached 
the  scene  of  operations  however,  al-Ikirldi  was 
completely  defeated  and  soon  afterwards  in  Ka<ljab 
329  (April  94 1 X  Bedjkcm  was  surprised  and  slain 
on  an  expedition  by  sonic  Kurds.  Thca  highest 
praise  is  bestowed  on  him  by  Oriental  historians 
not  only  for  his  military  ability  but  also  for  his 
talents  in  other  directions. 

Bibliography',  Ibn  al-Athir,  Chronieon (ed. 
Tornberg),  viii.  225  et  seq.\  Ibn  Khaldun,  cIbar , 
iv.  432  et  seq.\  Abu  ’l-Fid/P  (cd.  Rciskc),  ii.  400 
et  seq.\  Weil,  Gesch .  d.  Chalifen ,  ii.  664  el  seq.\ 
Mül  1er,  Der  Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abendland , 
1.  566.  (K.  V.  ZETTERSTfcEN.) 

BEDR.  [See  bade,  p.  539.] 


BEDUINS.  [See  Arabia,  p.  372  et  seq.J 

BEG,  a  Turkish  title,  Ottoman  bey,  Kirghlx 
bi  or  biy .  The  various  meanings,  which  are  given 
in  the  dictionaries  (cf.  in  particular  SrenmiPelnij 
slovar'  turechieh  naAclij ,  i.  263  et  seq .  and  W. 
Radio  ff,  Versuch  eines  Wörterbuches  der  Türk - 
Dialecte .  iv.  i$68  and  1580),  may  be  traced  back 
to  three  fundamental  notions:  1)  a  beg  is  any 
noble,  in  opposition  to  the  common  people,  and 
usually  also  to  the  princes  of  the  ruling  house 
(the  term  is  however  also  occasionally  applied  to 
the  latter);  2)  the  “prince”  of  a  small  tribe  or 
community  is  called  beg  in  opposition  to  the 
kaghan  or  khan,  the  ruler  of  a  larger  domain; 
3)  finally  the  word  beg  is  applied  to  any  “position 
of  authority”  in  the  widest  sense  whether  it  has 
been  obtained  from  a  ruler,  by  election  or  by 
usurpation:  the  commanders  of  divisions  of  armies 
from  the  largest  to  the  smallest  (cf.  in  particular 
the  expressions  ulus-begi ,  tümän-begi ,  min-begi,jüz- 
begi  and  on- b  cgi  in  the  sources  for  the  history  of 
the  “Golden  Horde”),  the  holders  of  administrative 
offices  from  the  headman  of  a  village  to  the  governor 
of  a  province,  civil  officers  and  judges.  The  word 
appears  to  be  found  in  all  three  meanings  in  the 
very  earliest  monuments  of  the  Turkish  language, 
the  inscriptions  of  the  viii*h  century  A.  D.  Begier 
is  there  the  noble  in  opposition  to  the  people 
(btulun)',  the  prince  of  the  Kirghiz,  Bars-Æ#  is 
given  the  title  of  Kaghan  by  the  ruler  of  the 
Turk!  kingdom;  the  “wise  and  valiant”  buyuruk 
who  rule  the  kingdom  with  the  Kaghan  arc  in 
some  places  distinguished  from  the  main  body  of  the 
people  as  well  as  from  the  nobles;  the  expression 
buyttruk-begler  also  appears  however.  Cf.  the  glos¬ 
sary  to  the  inscriptions  in  W.  RadlofT,  Die  alt - 
türkischen  Inschriften  der  Mongolei ,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1895,  p.  138  and  143.  In  the  mediaeval 
glossary  published  by  Melioranskij  ( Arab  filolog  o 
tureckom  jazykie ,  St.  Petersburg,  1900,  see  Index) 
the  word  Beg  is  translated  by  the  Arabic  Amir. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

Among  the  Ottoman  Turks  every  son  of  a 
Pasha  is  entitled  to  bear  the  title  beg\  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  title  is  granted  to  military  officers  of  the 
5‘1>  and  6‘k  rank  ( Mir  Alai ,  Kaim  makâm)  as 
well  as  by  courtesy  to  the  personnel  of  the  foreign 
diplomatic  missions  (whence  Bey  oghlu ,  the  Turkish 
name  of  Pcra  where  the  Ambassadors  reside). 
In  former  times  the  chief  governors  of  Roumelia, 
Anatolia  and  Syria  bore  the  title  be  gier  beg  ( bey  1er 
beyi)  =  Arabic  Amir  al-Umarä',  Persian  Mir  Ml- 
ran ,  but  now  these  are  merely  titles  of  honour.  — 
Bcgzadc  (i\)  hence  means  in  general  a  distinguished 
man  of  noble  rank.  —  Further  derivatives:  Beylik 
the  rank  of  a  Beg ,  any  office  the  tenant  of  which 
holds  the  rank  of  Beg.  —  Beylikdji ,  prime  minister, 
president  of  the  Sultan’s  chancellory  ( Dlwan-i  Hu- 
t/tâyün ).  Cf.  S.  Kckulc,  Über  Titel \  Ämter ,  Rang¬ 
stufen  und  Anreden  in  der  offiziellen  osmanischen 
Sprache. 

BEGA.  [Sec  iiei>ja.] 

BEGTEGINIDS,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  in 
Arbcla  (Irbil),  founded  by  Zain  al-Din  fAll  KüCUk 
b.  Begtcgln.  The  latter  was  one  of  Zangl’s  [q.v.] 
Emirs  and  was  sent  by  him  (539  =  1144)  os 
governor  to  al-Maw’sil.  On  Zangi's  death,  he  re¬ 
tained  not  only  this  office  but  also  became  lord 
of  Sbehrzör,  Hckkäriye,  Tekrlt,  Sindjar,  Harrän 
etc.  The  real  seat  of  the  family  however  was 
Irbil;  cAli  had  his  harem  and  his  treasures  there 
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and  he  retained  this  town  for  himself  when  in 
563  (1167)  on  account  of  advancing  years  he 
abandoned  his  other  lands  and  towns  in  favour 
of  Kutb  al-Din  MawdQd  [q.  v.].  After  his  death 
in  the  same  year,  Irbil  fell  to  his  son  Zain  al-Din 
Yllsuf,  who  was  still  very  young,  while  an  elder 
son,  Muzaffar  al-Din  Kokbiiri  [q.  v.),  afterwards 
received  the  town  of  Harrän  from  the  then  lord 
of  al-Mawsil,  CI zz  al-Din  Mas'Qd,  son  of  Mawdad. 
In  the  struggle  which  took  place  some  years  later 
between  Saläh  al-Din  and  the  Zangids,  both  took 
th?  side  of  Salah  al-Din.  On  the  death  of  Yu¬ 
suf  in  586  (1167)  his  brother  Kokbiiri  became 
lord  of  Irbil  also  and  bequeathed  his  lands  to 
the  ‘Abbäsid  Caliph  when  he  died  childless  in 
630  (1242). 

Bibliography :  Ibn  al-Atfffr  (ed.  Tornberg), 

xi.  and  xii. 

BEGTIMUR,  Lord  of  Khilät  from  581  — 
589  (118 — II93).  Beglimur  Saif  al-Din  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  slave  of  Shäh-i  Arman  Zahlr  al-Din  and 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  reign  of  his  son 
Sukmän  II.  As  the  latter,  as  Ibn  al-AÜffr  states, 
was  childless,  the  neighbouring  princes  hoped  to 
be  able  to  seize  Khilät  on  his  death.  Sukmän 
therefore  in  his  lifetime  ordered  the  chief  men  of 
his  domain  to  pay  homage  to  Kutb  al-Din  llghäzi, 
Urtukid  of  Märidin,  who  was  his  sister's  son,  but 
as  the  latter  died  before  him  in  580  (1184)  and 
his  successor  was  still  a  child,  there  was  no  one 
on  Sukmän’s  death,  which  took  place  soon  after, 
who  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  throne,  Bcg- 
timur  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  make  him¬ 
self  lord  of  Khilät,  after  putting  Shähi  Arman’s 
vizier  Madjd  al-Din  Ibn  Rashlk  out  of  the  way. 
He  did  not  succeed  without  opposition  however, 
for  at  this  time  the  renowned  Saläh  al-Din  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  subdue  Khilät  and  other  towns  in  that 
district.  Taki  al-I)in  cOmar,  a  nephew  of  Saläh 
al-Din,  put  Begtimur’s  troops  to  flight,  released 
Ibn  Rashik  from  his  imprisonment  and  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  Khilät  when  death  carried  him 
off  and  left  Bcgtiinur  master  of  the  field.  When  his 
dangerous  enemy  Salah  al-Din  died  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  589  (1193)  Bcgtimur  showed  an  almost 
insane  joy.  He  took  the  title  from  this  period  of 
al-Sultän  al-Mu'azzam  Saläh  al-Din  cAbd  al-cAziz, 
and  was  planning  the  siege  of  Maiyafärikin  when 
his  son-in-law  Ilazär  Dinar!  had  him  murdered. 
The  latter  thereupon  seized  the  throne  of  Khilät, 
but  some  years  later  we  again  find  a  son  ofBegti- 
mur  mentioned  as  lord  of  the  town. 

B ibliogra p  hy  :  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornberg), 
xi.  322  el  seq.  ;  /Li  tab  al-Rawdatain  (ed.  Cairo, 
1288),  ii.  63  =  Rec.  des  /iis tor .  des  Crois.,  Orient., 
y.  78  and  107. 

BEGUM  (t.),  the  English  way  of  writing  Bi- 
gam ,  Bigim  “Queen-Mother,  widow  of  a  prominent 
man,  lady”. 

BEHÄR.  [See  miiAR.] 

BEHAR-I  DÄNESH.  [See  bahAr-i  dänesu, 


P-  575-L 

BEHARISTAN.  [See  bahAristän,  p.  575.] 

BEHESN1,  derived  from  the  Syriac  BEtI.IksnA, 
the  BeiiesnA  of  the  Arabs,  a  Kazä  and  town 
in  the  Sandjak  Malatya  of  the  Wilflyet  of 
Ma'muret  al-cAziz.  The  population  of  the  whole 
Kazä  amounts  according  to  Cuinct  to  45,120,  in¬ 
cluding  23,600  Muhammadans,  5500  Kurds,  13,191 
KizilbagJbis,  2829  Gregorian  Armenians  and  the 
town  itself  —  again  following  Cuinet  —  has  1500 


inhabitants.  This  figure  is  probably  an  error. 
Balhassanoghtu  (see  below),  apparently  following 
Sämi’s  Kamüs  gives  the  number  at  12,000  of  whom 
1500  arc  Armenians.  This  would  rather  agree 
with  the  statements  of  Ritter  and  Ainsworth,  who 
estimate  the  number  of  houses  at  2500  of  which 
250  were  Armenian.  The  town  has  a  few  relics 
of  the  past,  among  them  a  fortress  which  was 
once  famed  for  its  strength.  Under  the  MamlQks 
of  Egypt,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  frontier-fortresses 
against  the  Bilad  al-durüb ,  “the  land  of  the  great 
passes”  through  the  Taurus.  It  was  taken  as  early 
as  1396  by  Timurtâih  fur  the  Ottomans  (Hammer, 
i.  204)  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Selim  I  in 
1576  that  it  finally  became  a  permanent  Ottoman 
possession,  when  by  the  occupation  of  Halab  all 
the  other  Syrian  border  fortresses  of  the  Mamlilks 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  After  the  battle 
of  Nizib  (1839)  in  which  Häfiz  Pa 5h a  was  defeated 
by  Ibrâhîm,  son  of  Mchmcd  cAli,  the  Ottoman 
army  after  its  (light  reassembled  here  before  its 
retreat  over  the  Taurus. 

Balhassanoghlu  gives  some  specimens  of  the 
Turkish  dialect  spoken  there  in  Keleti  Szemle , 
1903,  p.  125  (he  is  wrongly  called  Balkanoghlu 
here;  Ncdjib  cAsiin  is  meant). 

Bibliography.  G .  le  St  range,  Palestine 
under  the  Moslems ,  p.  408;  do.,  The  Lands  0/ 
the  Eastern  Caliphate ,  p.  1 23,  128;  v.  Kremer, 
Nördl.  Syrien ,  p.  37;  Sämi,  /Lâmüs',  Cuinct, 
La  Turquie  d'Asie  (Paris,  1891 — 1895),  ii.  376; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  x.  895;  Ainsworth,  Travels 
and  Researches  in  Asia  Minor  (London,  1842), 
i.  265.  (F.  Giese.) 

BEHISiJT.  [See  bahîsut,  p.  577.] 
BEHISTUN.  [See  bïsutCn.] 

BEHMAN.  [See  baiiman,  p.  577.] 

BEHNESÄ.  [Sec  baiinasA,  p.  578.] 

BEHRAM.  [See  baiiram,  p.  S»5] 

BEL  [See  beg,  p.  688.] 

BEI  OGLU.  [See  pera.] 

BEILÄN  (BailAn,  Belân,  Bei.eS),  a  viltage 
in  the  Amanus  Mountains  (Alma-Daghi  see 
above,  p.  312)  in  North  Syria  situated  in  36°  16' 
East  Long.  (Grecnw.)  and  36°  30'  N.  Lat.  It  is 
the  capital  of  a  Kazä  (and  therefore  the  residence 
of  a  Kä’immakäm)  belonging  to  the  Wiiâyet  of 
Halab  (Aleppo)  with  an  area  of  600  square  miles 
and  10,800  inhabitants;  cf.  Supan  in  Petermann's 
Geogr.  Mitt.,  Erg.  Heft  1 35  (1901),  p.  15.  Beilän 
possesses  a  picturesque  situation  and  an  excellent 
climate.  It  fills  a  deep  valley,  stretching  from  east 
to  west  between  the  Kara-Dagh  and  Djebel  Müsä 
ranges,  so  that  its  houses  of  wood  stand  partly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nähr  Beilän  (also  called  Dere- 
baghdsche)  and  partly  rise  in  terraces  up  the 
northern  face  of  the  hill.  The  fact  that  Beilän  is 
situated  on  a  slope  accounts  to  a  certain  extent 
for  the  differences  in  the  estimates  of  the  height 
above  sea-level:  Schaffer  and  Baedeker  1400  feet; 
M.  Hartmann  and  Jankc:  1580  feet;  Cuinet:  1650 
feet;  Ainsworth:  1760  feet;  Ober  hum  mer-Zim  merer: 
2325  feet.  The  vegetation  (including  many  fruit-trees 
and  vines)  is  exuberant  here  as  the  land  is  well 
watered  by  numerous  mountain  streams;  the  air 
is  very  healthy  on  account  of  the  high  situation, 
and  the  high  cliffs  running  along  the  sides  of  the 
valley  protect  it  from  the  oppressive  heat;  Beilän 
is  therefore  a  favourite  country  resort  of  the  fever- 
stricken  merchants  of  Alcxandretta  (Iskandcrün) 
and  is  also  much  visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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more  distant  Halab.  The  figures  given  for  the 
number  of  inhabitants  (which  is  higher  in  sum* 
mer)  have  varied  since  the  middle  of  the  xix* 
century  from  2000  to  4000;  Neale  (1850):  3500 
inhabitants.,  Kotschy  (1862)  and  Czernik  (1875): 
2000  inhabitants,  Oberhummer-Zim  merer  (1896): 
2100  inhabitants,  Schaffer  (1902):  4000  inhabitants, 
Janke  (1902):  2000 — 3000  inhabitants,  Supan,  op. 
eit .,  p.  26:  4200  inhabitants.  The  latest  estimate, 
in  Baedeker  (1910),  7500  inhabitants,  if  correct, 
implies  a  considerable  increase  in  the  town  in  the 
last  decade.  Its  present  inhabitants  are  according 
to  Baedeker  mostly  Muslims;  earlier  travellers 
e.  g.  Eli  Smith  (1848),  II.  Pctermann  (1853),  and 
Obcrhummcr-Zimmcrer  say  that  two  thirds  of  the 
population  are  Turks  and  one  third  Armenian. 

Oriental  authors  of  the  middle  ages  never,  as 
far  as  1  am  aware,  mention  Bcilân.  The  statement 
of  the  Sälnäme  of  the  Wiläyet  of  Halab  (year 
1300=  1882,  p.  88)  and  of  Adhana  (year  1308  = 
1890,  p.  188)  that  Beilän  was  first  founded  by 
the  Ottoman  Sultän  SulaimSn  II  (1520 — 1566)  is 
therefore  quite  credible.  This  new  foundation  is 
said  to  have  filled  a  previously  unoccupied  area 

called  *Ain  Nil .  The  emendation  of  Nil  (J*j) 
to  Bail  0*55)  and  the  derivation  of  the  word 

Beilin  from  the  earlier  name  of  the  Bail- spring 
ÇAiri)  seems  quite  obvious.  In  this  case  the  expla¬ 
nation,  quite  satisfactory  in  itself,  of  the  word 
Beilän  from  the  Turkish  “pass”  (Turk,  bel,  be  il), 
which  is  proposed  e.  g.  by  Sachau  (Sift.  Ber .  der 
Btrl.  Akad .,  1892,  p.  322)  would  be  quite  un¬ 
necessary.  The  conjecture  put  forth  by  Leake  and 
II.  Pctermann  that  Beilin  (or  the  above  Bail) 
represents  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  tuAou  (cf. 
Zvpicti  to Ax#  below)  is  not  to  be  entirely  despised. 

Beilän  owes  its  importance  entirely  to  its  favour¬ 
able  situation  on  the  most  important  route  over 
the  Amanus,  which  attains  its  highest  ridge  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  (i1/*  miles  to  the 
south,  9/4  hour).  It  was  naturally  fitted  to  be  the 
halting  station  for  «II  caravans  from  the  Syrian- 
Mcsopotamian  hinterland  (in  particular  from  1,1a- 
lab,  Antä^iya  and  cAintäb)  journeying  to  the  sea, 
usually  to  Alexandrctta  (IskandcrQn);  there  is  there¬ 
fore  a  large  Khän  here.  The  various  estimates  of 
the  height  of  the  pass  differ  in  a  rather  remark¬ 
able  degree;  the  figures  given  vary  from  1980  feet 
(Murray)  and  1996  feet  (Baedeker)  as  minimum  to 
2900  feet  (Obcrhummcr-Zimmcrer)^  as  maximum; 
most  authorities  give  it  os  between  2220  and 
2290  feet;  cf.  Janke,  op.  eit.,  p.  158,  note  96. 

The  pass  of  Beilän  is  by  no  means  the  only 
pass  over  the  Amanus;  there  arc,  for  example 
two  other  routes  over  the  mountain  from  the 
‘Amk  [q.  v.,  p.  331],  the  plain  of  Antioch  to 
IskandcrGn;  cf.  M.  Hartmann,  op.  eit.,  p.  10.  But 
these  and  all  the  other  passes  (cf.  Janke,  op.  cit ., 
p.  34  et  seq.)  are  in  the  main  mere  footpaths 
and  cannot  in  any  way  be  compared  in  comfort 
with  the  Beilän  pass,  which  is  suitable  for  vehicular 
traffic.  Trade  and  commerce  between  Syria  and 
Cilicia  have  therefore  from  the  earliest  times  l>ccn 
carried  on  over  the  Beilän  pass  and  even  armies 
have  crossed  it.  to  pint  to  A at  (Ptolemy,  Stral>o)  or 
Portae  Syriac  (Pliny)  also  *A/txvibsç  toAxi  (Portae 
Amani  cf.  Pauly,  Realenzykl.  der  klass.  Alter - 
tumswiss.,  vi.  1547;  Pauly-Wissowa,  op.  eit.,  i. 
1723).  Alexander  the  Great  marched  through 
these  “Syrian  Gates"  to  his  victory  at  Issus  333) 


B.  b.)  and  Roman  armies  in  later  times  frequently 
used  them. 

In  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  the  principal 
place  nearest  the  ridge  of  the  Beilän  pass  was 
Pagrae  (nhypmt),  Arabic  Baghräs  [q.  v.,  p.  570]. 
The  pass  seems  usually  to  have  been  called  after 
Baghräs  in  mediaeval  times;  cf.  Balädhori  (ed.  de 
Goeje,  p.  164,  167),  and  the  passages  mentioned 
by  M.  Hartmann,  op.  eit.,  p.  88,  note  1.  The 
name  c ak a  bat  a  l -ni sä?  =5  “Pass  of  the  Women”  is 
also  given  (Balädhori,  p.  167  =  YafcGt’s.  Muzfjam, 

.  ed.  Wustenfcld,  iii.  692,  p.  12),  the  origin  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  a  tragic  incident.  When 
Maslama,  son  of  the  Caliph  cAbd  al-Malik,  was 
traversing  the  Beilän  road  on  his  expedition 
against  ‘AmmGriya  (Amorium),  one  of  his  wives 
is  said  to  have  fallen  into  r  ravine  there.  The 
Beilän  pass  was  included  in  the  area  of  the  Syrian 
military  frontier  instituted  against  Byzantium,  cf. 
G.  le  Strange,  Palestine  under  the  Moslems  (  1890), 
p.  37;  the  Caliph  al-Mu'tasim  (218 — 227  =  833 — 
842)  further  strengthened  the  road  over  the  pass, 
as  Balädhori  tells  us  (p.  167),  by  a  specially,  built 
stone  wall. 

The  name  Baghräs  belt  (for  bel  see  above) 
appears  occasionally  at  the  present  day  (cf.  Ritter, 
op.  cit.,  p.  1829)  but  the  usual  name  now  is, 
since  the  rise  of  Beilän,  Beilän  bel(t)  or  gedik(t) 
(a  synonym  of  bel). 

In  military  history  this  mountain  pass  last  figured 
in  the  struggle  between  Turkey  and  Muhammad 
cAll  as  the  scene  of  a  decisive  battle  foo'1*  July 
1832)  in  which  the  Egyptian  Crown  Prince  Ibrâ¬ 
hîm  Päshä  utterly  defeated  the  Turkish  forces  who 
were  posted  in  positions  easily  defended  on  the 
height  which  dominate  the  valley,  and  by  this 
victory  became  the  undisputed  lord  of  all  Syria. 
Since  that  time  the  Beilän  pass  has  also  been  called 
Top-  Yol  =  “Cannon  road”  or  Top-Bo  ghUs  = 
“Cannon-pass”. 

That  part  of  the  Amanus  range  which  is  traversed 
by  the  Beilän  pass  bears  the  name  of  Beilân- 
I)agh;  the  names  Nawlu-Dagh  and  G»awr  (Djawür* 
Dagh)  arc  also  applied  to  it,  however;  cf.  thereon 
M.  Hartmann,  op.  tit.,  p.  36-37  and  above  p.  312. 

Bibliography.  R.  Pococke,  Beschreib,  des 
Morgenlandes ,  ii.  (1791),  p.  252 — 253;  Chesney 
in  journ.  of  the  Boy.  Geogr .  Sot.,  1837,  p. 
414 — 415;  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  xvii.  1607,  X 785— 
1788,  1795,  1802,  1811,  1826,  1847—1849; 
11.  Pctermann,  Reisen  im  Orient  (I^ipzig,  1861), 
p.  4 — 5;  Th.  Kotschy  in  Pctermann  s  Geogr. 
Mit  teil.,  1865,  p.  340  et  seq.\  Czernik,  ibid., 
Erg.-IIeft  N®.  45  (1873),  p.  33—345  Sachau, 
Reise  in  Syrien  u.  Mesopotam.  (1883),  p.  464; 
do.,  Am  Euphrat  und  Tigris  (Leipzig,  1 900), 
p.  149  and  in  the  Sitz. -Ber.  der  Berlin.  Akad., 
1892,  p.  322;  M.  Hartmann,  Das  Liwa  Haleb 
(in  the  Zeitsehr.  des  Ges.  f.  Erdk.,  1894,  Vol. 
29),  p.  7,  «o,  II,  26,  32—37,  87—88;  K.Ober- 
hummer  and  Zimmerer,  Durch  Syrien  und  Klein - 
asien  (Berlin,  1896),  p.  102  et  seq.,  328  (Geolo¬ 
gical  section);  SchafTer,  Cilieia  =  Petcrmann's 
Mitteil.,  Erg.- Heft  N°.  14 1  (  1 903),  p.  96;  Janke, 
Auf  Alexanders  des  Grossen  Pfaden  (Berlin, 
1904),  p.  6.  32 — 34,  158—160;  Baedeker’s 
Syrien  u.  Palästina 1  (1910),  p.  337 — 308,  362. 

(M.  Struck.) 

BEIRAMlYA.  [Sec  iiairamIya,  p.  595.] 
BEISHEHR,  pronounced  Bëshehri  by  the  Turks, 
m  Kazä  and  small  country-town  in  the  Sandjak  of 
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Koniya  of  the  Wilftyet  of  the  same  name.  The 
place  at  the  present  day  has  2000  inhabitants, 
who  are  all  Muslims,  and  is  situated  on  the  lake 
of  the  same  name.  According  to  Ramsay,  Histo¬ 
rical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor ,  p.  390  the  town 
is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Karallia.  The 
lake  is  the  Karalis  of  the  ancients  and  not  the 
Trogitis  as  Hammer  ( Gcsch .  des  osmanischcn  Reiches , 
i.  160)  supposes.  The  Turkish  town  was  founded 
by  the  Scldjûks,  apparently  by  cAlâ  al-Dln  1  and 
was  one  of  the  six  chief  towns  of  Hamid  in  the 
xiv*h  century.  It  was  acquired  in  138t  by  purchase 
by  Murïd  I  when  his  son  Bäyazid  was  married 
to  the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Kcrmiyän,  and 
it  became  definitely  an  Ottoman  possession  in 
1443  “oder  Mchmed  I.  Even  at  the  present  day 
the  town  enjoys  a  certain  importance  for  the 
surrounding  country  on  account  of  its  fertile  soil 
and  the  richness  of  the  lake  in  fishes,  which  arc 
sent  to  Koniya  and  Nigdc,  as  well  as  for  its 
weekly  market  on  the  Saturday.  The  population 
suffers  much  from  fever. 

Bibliography :  cAll  PjcwSd,  Memalik-i 
e othmaniyenih  td'r'ikh  we  djagrâfiyâti  (Stambul, 
13(4);  Ramsay,  Historical  Geography  of  Asia 
Minor  (London,  1890),  p.  390;  Säml,  Kämüs-i 
acläm\  Sarre,  Reise  in  Kleinasien  (Berlin,  1896), 
in  particular,  p.  118  et  seq .  (K.  Giese.) 

BEIYÜMÏYA.  [Sec  baiyümIya,  p.  599.] 
BEKR.  [See  bakr,  p.  604.] 

BEKRl  MUÇTAFÂ  AGJjA,  thenameofa 
drunkard,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Sultän 
Muräd  IV  (1623*1640)  and  is  said  to  have  led 
him  into  habits  of  drunkenness;  the  name  Jtckri 
therefore  in  Turkish  still  commonly  means  a 
drunkard.  In  the  popular  literature  the  drunkard 
BekrI  Mustafä  Agha  is  a  favourite  character. 
Ewliya  even  gives  the  title  of  a  Tafelld:  Bekri 
Mus  {a fa  and  the  Blind  Arab  Beggar,  Jacob  who 
has  collected  the  material  referring  to  him,  recently 
published  a  Karagoz  play  from  Brusa  in  the  Zeitschr . 
der  Deutschen  Morgenl.  Ges.,  liii.  (1899),  p.  621. 

Bibliography :  Jacob,  Traditionen  über 
Bekri  Mustafa  Aga  in  Keleti  Szemle ,  v.  (1904), 
27 1  ;  Menzel,  Bekri  Mustafa  bei  Mchmed  Tcxflk , 
ibid, y  iü.  (1906),  83.  (F.  Giese.) 

BEKTÄSH,  an  I  si  3  mtc  saint  who  has 
given  his  name  to  the  Derwlsh  order  of 
the  DektS&hlya.  The  accounts  of  Hädjdjl  Bektäsh 
Wall  are  quite  legendary.  He  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  NïshâpQr  and  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  Ahmad  Yesewl.  The  date  738  A.H.  (1337  A.D.) 
given  as  the  year  of  his  death  is  merely  the 
numerical  value  of  the  word  Bcktashtya.  On  the 
Mahalat  (sayings)  ascribed  to  Hadjdjl  Bektäsh  and 
the  IV i  lay  a  t-nCim  a  ’s  which  relate  his  miracles  cf. 
Jacob,  Bektaschijje,  p.  4,  7  et  seq.  The  tradition 
that  Bektäsh  blessed  the  Janissaries  under  Orkhän 
appears  to  be  a  story  based  on  the  later  connection 
of  the  Bcktâèbîs  with  the  Janissaries. 

The  story  that  Bektäsh  himself  founded  the 
Dcrwïsh  order  which  bears  his  name  is  equally 
unworthy  of  credence.  Jacob  ( Bektaschijje ,  p.  24) 
has  advanced  the  supposition  that  the  real  founder 
■was  the  Bälim  Baba  (died  922  A.H.  =  1516  A.D.) 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  Grand  Masters  as  “second 
Pir”,  and  that  he  has  been  connected  with  a 
mythical  Bektäsh  Wall.  At  any  rate  we  can  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  the  existence  of  the  Bektäshl  order 
under  this  name  only  from  the  beginning  of  the 
xvi,h  century.  The  religious  movement  which  has 


been  organised  by  the  order  in  the  west  of Turkey*  '  1 
is  however  older  and  even  after  the  foundation  of  j 
the  order  has  spread  far  and  wide  beyond  its  r 
limits.  The  Kizil-bäsh  (* Red-heads”)  in  the  east  of 
Asia  Minor  and  in  Kurdistän  and  the  cAlMIahIs’  j 
(those  who  deify  ‘All)  in  Persia  agree  in  their  \ 
main  doctrines  with  the  Bektäshis;  they  lack  only  J 
the  rigid  organisation  of  the  order.  In  some  districts,  | 
particularly  in  Albania  and  in  the  Sandjafc  Tekke 
in  Lycia  (Jacob,  Türkische  Bibl .,  ix.  13  et  seq . 
has  shown  that  the  Takhtadjis  discussed  by 
Luschan  in  the  Archiv  f.  Anthropologic ,  xix.  are 
Bektäshfc)  the  Bcktäshls  are  a  sect  rather  than 
an  order,  for  almost  the  whole  population  belongs 
to  them. 

In  the  doctrines  of  the  Bcktä<hls  the  Safi  ideas  | 
of  the  original  equality  of  all  religions  and  of 
the  worthlessness  of  external  ceremonies  play  an  I 
important  part.  Many  Christian,  Gnostic  and  pagan  I 
elements  have  remained  incorporated  in  Dcrwl^h  j 
doctrines.  * 

Although  they  for  the  most  part  profess  to  be  l 
Sunnis  and  some  few  indeed  possess  Sunni  cha¬ 
racteristics  (on  their  illogical  attitude  to  Aba  Bakr, 
cf.  Jacob,  Bektaschijje ,  p.  42),  the  Bektäsbis  are, 
as  far  as  one  may  reckon  them  adherents  to  Isläm, 
extreme  Shiites  and  revere  cAli,  while  the  names  of  j 
the  first  three  Caliphs  arc  tabooed.  They  recognise  1 
the  twelve  Imams  and  among  them  particularly  | 
revere  UjaTar  al-Sädik.  The  fourteen  Ma  {üm-i-pàk 
(“the  pure,  innocent  children”)  mostly  cAlid  martyrs 
also  enjoy  the  highest  esteem.  Graves  of  saints 
are  held  in  such  honour  that  prayers  ofTered  at  1 
them  may  take  the  place  of  ritual  worship.  The  I 
Bek t ash ts  have  often  settled  at  old  and  famous  1 
places  of  pilgrimage  and  thereby  made  them  1 
their  own. 

The  important  Christian  elements  which  arc  | 
found  among  the  Bekläshis,  give  rise  to  the 
hypothesis  that  they  were  originally  Christians 
who  have  only  adopted  the  external  ceremonies 
of  Isläm.  They  have  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
in  which  €A1I  has  taken  the  place  of  Jesus 
(Alläh-Muhammad«cAh).  At  their  meetings  in 
the  Maid  Cm  odasy,  the  hall  of  assembly  in  the  f 
monastery  ( Tekkiye  ;  these  correspond  to  the  Zikr  ! 
of  other  Herwlsh  orders,  although  the  Bcktashls  | 
themselves  deny  that  they  have  Zikr),  they  cele-  1 
brate  a  sort  of  communion  with  the  sharing  of  1 
wine,  bread  and  cheese.  This  particularly  recalls  ' 
the  Artotyrites  who  arc  connected  with  the  Mon-  ! 
tanists  (cf.  Jacob,  Fortleben  von  antiken  Mysterien 
und  Alt-Christlichem  im  Islam  :  Der  Islam ,  ii. 
p.  232  et  seq.).  They  also  confess  their  sins  to 
their  Babas  (chiefs)  and  receive  absolution.  The 
drinking  of  wine  is  not  forbidden  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  vine  in  the  cult.  Their 
women  also  do  not  wear  veils.  One  section  of 
the  Bekläshis  lives  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  This 
was  probably  originally  the  rule;  a  particularly 
strong  testimony  to  the  non-Islämic  origin  of  the 
sect.  The  ascetic  tendencies  were  chiefly  manifested 
in  the  Kizil-Dell  Sultän  Monastery,  at  Dimetûka 
which  wras  very  powerful  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  order  and  was  broken  up  in  1S26. 

The  Bekläshis  have  adopted  the  mystic  doctrine/ 
of  numbers  (for  the  most  part  Pythagorean)  from: 
Fazl  Hürûfl,  whose  DjCiwiddn  in  the  Persian  textjf 
and  in  the  Turkish  edition  by  Fcrishteoghliu 
called  KA$hk-nama  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
them,  particularly  the  cult  of  the  number  four 
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and  they  have  further  developed  the  system  inde¬ 
pendently.  They  also  believe  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls. 

The  whole  order  Is  governed  by  the  Grand 
Master  ( Celebi )  who  resides  in  the  mother-monastery 
(Plr  ewf)  at  H&djdjI  Bektish  (between  Kirgbehr 
and  Çaisarlye;  cf.  the  picture  in  Jacob’s  Bektaschijje 
and  the  description  in  Edmund  Naumann*»  Vom 
Goldinen  Horn  tu  den  Quellen  des  Euphrat ,  p. 
193  et  seq .).  This  office  is  not  necessarily  here¬ 
ditary  but  it  has  been  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  for  the  last  150  years.  The  narrower  circle 
of  celibate  Derwishes  has  since  the  middle  of  the 
xvi1*»  century  had  a  head  of  its  own,  the  Mujjerred 
babas  y ,  who  also  resides  in  the  mother-monastery. 
The  head  of  a  single  monastery  ( Tekklye )  is  called 
BabTLy  the  ordinary  Dcrwlsh  Murid ,  a  layman 
attached  to  the  Tekklye ,  Müntesib . 

The  dress  of  the  order  of  Bektfchl's  consists  of 
a  white  cloak  and  a  white  cap  ( sikke\  composed 
of  several,  usually  twelve  triangular  pieces  (cor¬ 
responding  to  the  number  of  the  Imams),  around 
which  the  Babas  wear  the  green  turban  (cf.  the 
pictures  in  Jacob,  Bektaschijje  and  Türk.  Bibl.y 
ix.).  The  amulet  of  stone  called  Tesllm  Task  is 
usually  worn  round  the  neck.  The  double  axe  and 
long  staff  complete  the  full  dress.  Those  Bcktäshls 
who  practice  celibacy  wear  earrings  as  a  distin¬ 
guishing  mark. 

The  political  importance  of  the  BektSshls  de¬ 
pended  on  their  close  connection  with  the  Janis¬ 
saries,  whose  chaplains  they  were.  The  Janissaries 
are  often  actually  called  Bektâ&hls  or  sons  of  II.  B. 
(Hâijjdjl  Bektâlh  oghullary).  An  official  represen¬ 
tative  ( wekil)  of  HädÜdjl  Bektä&h  lived  in  the  bar¬ 
racks  of  the  94th  Orta.  The  BektSshls  were  accessory 
to  many  of  the  Janissary  revolts.  Therefore  when 
MahmQd  11  annihilated  the  Janissaries  in  1826, 
the  blow  also  fell  on  the  order  allied  to  them. 
Many  monasteries,  especially  those  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Constantinople,  were  destroyed  and 
their  occupants  for  the  most  part  banished,  although 
some  of  their  heads,  e.  g.  of  the  monastery  of 
Mcrdivcnkjbj,  were  executed  (cf.  Escad  E fiend i, 
Css-i  fa/er,  Constantinople  1243). 

Although  the  order  has  never  regained  its  former 
powerful  positioo,  it  has  again  become  more  and 
more  flourishing  and  at  the  present  day  is  much 
atronger  and  more  widely  diffused  than  is  generally 
supposed.  On  the  monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Constantinople  see  the  appendix  to  Jacob’s 
Bektaschijje .  In  Asia  Minor  besides  the  "mother 
monastery”,  'Osmandjyk  in  the  north  and  in  the 
west  the  Tekklye  at  the  grave  of  Ba(tal  at  Eski- 
shehr  are  important  centres.  There  are  a  few 
isolated  monasteries  outside  of  Turkey,  e.g.  on  the 
Mukattam  in  Cairo. 

Bibliography :  The  chief  work  is  Georg 
Jacob,  Die  Bektaschijje  in  ihrem  Verhältnis  zu 
verwandten  Erscheinungen:  Abhandt,  der  K. 
Bayer.  Akad.  der  Wissensch^  i.  Kl.,  xxiv. 
Bart  iii.  (München,  1900)  —  cf.  the  authori¬ 
ties  given  there  p.  4 — 12;  do.  Beiträge  zur  \ 
Kenntnis  des  Derwischordens  der  Bektaschis: 
Türkische  Bibliothek ,  ix.  (Berlin,  1908).  To  the 
Oriental  literature  given  by  Jacob,  toc.  cit.s 
should  be  added  the  recent  apologetic  work 
Bektäihl  Sirri  by  Rifyl  (Constantinople,  1326 
et  seq.).  (Tsciiuiu.) 

BEL  (t.),  the  "saddle  of  a  mountain”,  "pass”, 
occasionally  appears  in  place-names. 


al-BELÀQHORI.'  [See  al-balXbhorT,  p.6n.] 
BELBlS.  [See  bjlbIs.1 
BELFORT.  [See  çai/at  al-sHakIf.) 
BELGRADE  (Slav:  "white  town”),  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Servia.  The  possession  of  Belgrade  was 
often  fought  for  by  the  Ottomans  and  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  It  was  first  besieged  in  84$ 
(1441)  in  the  reign  of  Sul^On  MurSd  II  by  cAll  Beg, 
son  of  Ewrenos,  and  hemmed  in  by  land  and  water 
but  supported  by  the  Hungarians  and  defended 
by  Prior  Zowan  of  Ragusa,  it  was  able  to  hold 
out  for  six  months,  till  it  was  relieved  by  the 
intervention  of  Wladislaus,  king  of  Poland.  Mu¬ 
hammad  II  (860  =  1456)  made  great  preparations 
for  the  capture  of  the  town;  be  had  collected 
over  300  cannon.  Nevertheless  the  attempt  to 
storm  the  town,  led  by  the  Sul;än  himself,  was 
brought  to  naught  by  the  bravery  of  Hunyadi 
and  Capistrane  (21st  July).  —  The  fortress  was 
not  won  for  the  Turks  till  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Sulaimän  on  the  25th  Ramadan  927  (29th  August 
1521).  Belgrade  had  to  surrender,  for  its  supplies 
were  exhausted.  The  Bulgarians  who  belonged  to 
the  garrison  were  allowed  to  found  a  village 
in  the  forest  to  the  north  of  Constantinople;  they 
called  it  Belgrade  and  it  bears  this  name  to  the 
present  day.  The  older  Belgrade  was  besieged  in 
1099  (1688)  by  the  Imperial  troops  and  given  up 
by  the  Ottoman  governor  Yegen  cOthman  without 
a  fight.  Two  years  later  the  Grand  Vizier  K'öprülü 
Mus{afa  Pasha  regained  it.  I.atifi  who  was  present 
on  this  occasion  jocosely  calls  the  town  Bi V  at- 
AghrUj :  "spring  of  bad  intentions”  (Seybold, 
Tübinger  Arab.  Handschriften ,  p.  70  et  seq.). 
The  imperial  forces  attempted  in  vain  to  recover 
it  in  1105  (1693).  Five  years  later,  Belgrade  was 
destroyed  by  a  great  conflagration  (5*h  ßjumadä  I, 
1 1 10  =  9th  November  1698).  After  Prince  Eugene 
had  won  the  battle  of  Peterwardein  (5th  August 

1716) ,  the  Imperial  troops  appeared  before  the 
town.  An  attempt  by  the  Turks  to  dislodge  them 
led  to  a  great  battle  under  the  walls  of  the  town 
in  which  they  were  utterly  routed  (16th  August, 

1717) .  On  the  second  day  after  this  battle  the 
fortress  surrendered  on  being  granted  honourable 
terms.  On  the  Peace  of  Passarowicz  (21s1  July 

1718)  it  passed  to  Austria.  In  1152  (1739)  the 
Ottomans  again  undertook  a  siege  of  the  town 
and  by  the  Treaty  which  bears  its  name,  it  was 
ceded  to  them  (27,h  ßjumadä  I,  =  Ist  September). 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Selim  III,  the 
Austrians  recaptured  Belgrade  after  the  battle  of 
FakshanI  (1203=1789)  and  held  it  till  the  Treaty 
of  Szistow  (4th  August  1391).  The  mutiny  of  the 
Janissaries  of  the  garrison  (1803)  facilitated  the 
revolt  of  the  Servians  (1806).  They  made  Belgrade, 
which  had  been  captured  by  Kara-Georg,  their 
capital,  till  they  were  defeated  in  1813,  by  Rcdjcb, 
Pasha  of  Widdin.  Belgrade  received  a  Turkish 
garrison,  which  only  vacated  the  citadel  in  1867, 
after  bombarding  the  town  (which  had  again  been 
the  capital  since  1832)  in  1862. 

Bibliography.  Ilammcr-Purgstall,  Gesch. 
des  Osman .  Reiches ,  see  Index;  Jouannin,  Tur¬ 
quie  p.  362,  366,  390.  (Cl..  IIuart.) 

BELlG,  the  name  of  two  Turkish  poets, 
who  arc  often  —  even  by  Turks  —  confused  or 
mistaken  for  one  another,  viz: 

1.  Isma'Ii,  Bki.!o  of  Brusa.  Little  is  known  of 
his  life.  Like  his  father  he  was  an  Imam  in  Brusa, 
where  he  was  born  and  died.  Accounts  differ  os 
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to  the  year  of  his  death.  Stmt  gives  1 140,  Madjdjï 
Kbalfa,  1145,  and  once  by  a  slip  1133,  and  the 
biography  at  the  end  of  his  printed  works  (see 
below),  1142  or  1 143  A.  H.  The  latter  =  1730  or 
1731  A.  D.  is  the  roost  likely.  Of  his  poetical 
works  which  are  said  to  be  in  Brusa,  arc  there 
mentioned:  I.  Gül-i  /adberky  a  commentary  on 
a  hundred  Hadllhs;  2.  Serguzesht-name\  3.  Sebca-i 
seiyUre ,  according  to  Hädjdjl  Khalfa  composed 
about  II25.  A  SJiehrenglt  is  attributed  to  him  by 
l.Iftdjdji  Rhalfa,  but  this  is  probably  a  confusion 
with  the  other  Bclig.  He  is  said  in  addition  to  have 
written  a  biography  of  poets.  His  chief  work  however 
is  the  güldeste-i  riyutt-i  1  irfan  we  wafiyât-i  daui<h- 
weran-i  rut  di  red  tin ,  printed  in  Brusa  in  1302.  It 
consists  of  five  parts  ( gülbun )  in  which  the  most 
prominent  people  of  Brusa  (Sultans,  princes,  scho¬ 
lars,  poets,  musicians  etc.),  arc  dealt  with.  At  the 
end  of  the  printed  work  is  a  biography  of  the  poet. 

Bibliograph  y  :  Hfldjdji  K  halfa  ;  Sami, 
fiàmiïs  and  the  above  mentioned  biography. 

2.  Mkhmed  EmJn  Bej.Ig  of  Larissa  (Turkish 
Yeni^ehr).  Little  is  known  of  his  life  cither.  He 
belonged  to  the  Cl’lcmä  and  on  his  death  in 
X 1 72  =  1758-1759  held  the  office  of  Kädi  in  Eski 
Znghra.  He  was  not  a  great  celebrity,  and  the 
verdict  of  Turkish  critics  on  him  varies.  Hammer 
does  not  mention  him,  but  Gibb  rightly  empha¬ 
sises  his  importance.  His  Kasidas,  (.»hazels  and 
his  SakinUme  arc  of  mediocre  quality.  His  most 
original  work  is  his  four  poems:  Hamtnamname , 
Kef shgernama^  Khaiyatname  and  Berber  name.  In 
these,  influenced  by  Mcsihl's  Shehrengi: ,  he  des¬ 
cribes  the  beautiful  youths  engaged  in  the  trades 
mentioned  in  the  bazaar  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  us  very  interesting  glimpses  of  the  life  of 
the  time.  In  these  he  writes  relatively  pure  Tur¬ 
kish.  Unfortunately  his  fondness  for  archaic  expres¬ 
sions  renders  his  style  cumbrous. 

Bibliography :  Gibb,  A  History  of  Otto¬ 
man  Poetry ,  iv.  a  17  el  set/.  In  the  Index  he  is 
confused  with  the  preceding.  (E.  Giese.) 
BEL  VOIR,  a  fortress  of  the  Crusaders 
in  South  East  Galilee,  high  above  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  called  Kawkah  by  the  Arabs,  the 
modern  Kawkah  ai.-IIawA.  The  castle,  built  by 
King  Eulko  about  1140,  passed  in  X  X 68  into  the 
possession  of  the  order  of  Knights-Hospitallcr.  In 
584  (1188)  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Salali  al-I)In 
after  a  long  resistance.  Al-Mucazzam  cIsa  of  Da¬ 
mascus  demolished  the  fortress  in  615  =  1219,  as 
he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  hold  it  against 
the  Franks.  It  thus  ceased  to  play  an  active  part 
in  history  although  it  is  still  occasionally  mentioned 
in  later  documents.  In  its  considerable  ruins  there 
is  a  village  at  the  present  day. 

Bibliography :  Yftkiit,  Mtltjjam ,  iv.  328; 
Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Croisades ,  Orient., 
iv.  344 — 349,  386—389;  Ihn  Shaddäd  (Leiden, 
Manuscript  1644),  p.  227;  E.  Key,  Les  colonies 
Franques  de  Syrie ,  p.  436  et  /«y.;  Guérin, 
Galilée y  i.  129— 1 32;  Survey  of  IVestern  Pale¬ 
stine ,  Memoir /,  ii.  85,  117 — 119. 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

BENARES,  or  BanAras  (also  called  K  As!),  a 
holy  city  of  the  Hindus,  United  Provinces,  on  the 
r.  hank  of  the  Ganges:  pop.  (1901)  209,  33 1, 
including  53,566  Muhammadans,  of  whom  many 
belong  to  the  Pjulahil  or  weaving  class.  Some 
descendants  of  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  Dihll 
reside  here.  Benares  is  not  prominent  in  Muham¬ 


madan  history,  except  for  AwrangzBb,  who  razed 
to  the  ground  the  most  sacred  Hindu  temple  and 
built  on  its  site  a  mosque,  whose  white  domea 
and  minarets  are  still  the  most  conspicuous  object 
from  the  river.  He  also  changed  the  name  of  the 
city  to  Muhammad.'lbid,  in  which  style  it  appears 
on  his  coins.  There  are  other  mosques  and  dargahsy 
constructed  from  Hindu  or  Buddhist  materials,  which 
date  back  to  the  14th  cent. 

Bibliography.  M.  A.  She  rring,  The  Sacred 
City  of  the  II indus  (  1 868)  ;  E.  B.  Havcll,  Benares 
(Calcutta,  1906);  Benares  Gasetteer  (Allahabad, 
1909).  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BENDE,  the  Persian  word  for  slave.  The  number 
of  slaves  still  in  existence  in  Persia  is  gradually 
decreasing.  The  black  slaves  come  from  Africa 
and  arc  introduced  while  still  young,  usually  via 
Maskat  and  Bush  ire,  more  rarely  via  Arabia  and 
Baghdad.  A  distinction  is  made  between  Abyssi- 
nians  (HabcsJii)  and  negroes  ( Zand/i)\  the  former 
are  preferred  for  their  beauty  and  intelligence. 
The  few  white  slaves  are  Turkomans  or  BalOCis. 
Some  Kurdish  tribes  sell  their  daughters  to  Persian 
families,  but  these  girls  are  usually  afterwards 
married  to  a  member  of  the  family  and  therefore 
cease  to  be  slaves.  This  formerly  was  also  the 
case  with  Circassians.  The  Russian  occupation  of 
the  Caucasus  and  the  English  cruisers  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  have  now  put  an  end  to  this  trade.  Besides, 
the  climate  of  Persia  is  not  fitted  for  negroes,  who 
cannot  rear  their  children  there  and  certain  ill¬ 
nesses  carry  off  half-breeds  in  the  second  or  third 
generation.  —  The  eunuchs  also  arc  slaves  or 
freedmen.  They  are  all  black,  the  last  white 
eunuch,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  Caucasus  wars, 
having  died  in  1856.  —  The  word  bende  has  having 
taken  the  meaning  of  “servant’*  and  is  used  as  a 
polite  way  of  referring  to  oneself:  bende  = “your 
servant”,  i.  e.  “I”,  similarly  in  Turkish  bende-nis . 

Bende  is  also  the  Takhallu /  or  penname  adopted 
by  Mirzä  Muhammad  Kädl  of  Tabriz,  a  Persian  poet 
who  was  employed  as  calligrapher  and  secretary 
in  the  government  offices  in  the  reign  of  Path 
cAlt  £l)ilh.  He  died  in  1222  (1807)  and  was  buried 
at  Ncdjef.  He  has  left  poems  in  Arabic,  Persian 
and  Turkish,  as  well  as  some  writings  in  prose 
( Zinat  al-tawarikh)  dedicated  to  the  Shäh. 

Bibliography:  J.  E.  Polak,  Persien^  Vol.  t. 
p.  247.  —  Ridä-Kuli-Khftn,  AI  a  fj  mol  al-Fu\ahlP, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  80.  '(Ct..  Huart.) 

BENDER,  the  chief  town  in  Bessarabia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester.  This  town  was 
built  on  the  site  of  a  Genoese  fortress  dating 
back  to  the  vii*b  century.  It  belonged  to  the 
princes  of  Moldavia,  then  to  the  Turks,  who 
changed  its  old  name  of  Tigin  to  its  present  6ne. 
The  Swedish  king  Charles  XII  (called  Demir-basA^ 
“Iron  Head”  by  the  Turks)  fell  back  here  after 
the  battle  of  Pultawa  (S,h  July  1709).  He  had  a 
house  built  outside  the  walls  and  it  was  in  it  that 
he  was  besieged  and  taken  prisoner  (12th  February 
17 1 3)  when  he  declined  to  leave  Bender.  It  was 
taken  by  assault  after  a  two  months’  siege  by  the 
Russians  on  the  27th  September  1770;  occupied 
again  in  1789  and  in  1806,  it  was  definitely  ceded  to 
Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  (28'1‘  May  1812). 
Bibliography.  J.  de  Hammer,  Histoire  de 
P Empire  ottoman ,  xiii.  208,  248;  xvi.  266; 
Jouannin  et  Van  Gaver,  Turquie ,  p.  323,  363; 
Wäsif,  Mahâsin  al-A(hary  Vol.  ii.  p.  66. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 
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BENDER  —  BENDER-'ABBÄS. 


BENDER,  in  Persian,  a  harbour  on  the  sea  or 
on  a  large  river;  it  has  passed  into  the  Arabic 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  with  the  sense  of  place  of 
trade  or  exchange  of  moneys  (ßocthor,  Vollen) 
and  even  workshop  (Cuche);  SAüh*bertder  is  the 
Syndic  of  the  merchants;  the  Ottomans  use  the 
word  to  designate  their  consuls  abroad.  BenHcr~i 
Cat  is  the  name  of  the  harbour  of  Astarfibäd  on 
the  Caspian  Sea.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

BENDER-'ABBAS ,  a  Persian  seaport 
situated  in  56®  20'  East  L.  (Grcenw.)  and  a!>out 
27°  North  Lat.  in  ihc  south-east  of  the  province 
of  Firs,  near  the  Kermfin  frontier.  From  its  geo« 
graphical  position  it  is  the  most  advantageous 
point  on  the  whole  Persian  coast;  for,  built  on 
the  northern  bend  of  the  strait  of  IIurmQz  (OrmQz) 
the  town  w*ith  the  islands  in  front  of  it,  com¬ 
mands  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf  as  well 
as  to  the  Gulf  of  tOm5n.  Just  opposite  is  the  long 
island  of  Ki^hm  (Arabic  Tawlla  =  the  “long”)  which 
is  only  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  nar¬ 
row  channel,  called  Clarence  Strait  on  the  maps. 
To  the  east  of  Ki&hm  arc  two  small  islands,  the 
southern  of  which  is  called  Lfirck  and  the  northern 
IIurmQz  [q.v.]. 

In  antiquity  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  capital  of  this  district  was  the 
town  of  IIurmQz  (in  the  classics:  'Afplffia,  Ar¬ 
my  sia  etc.;  Arabic  IIurmQz)  half  a  day's  journey 
distant  from  the  shore.  On  account  of  the  constant 
raids  of  robber  nomadic  tribes,  the  then  prince  of 
the  town  transported  the  inhabitants  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  viii1*»  (xivlh)  century  to  the  adjacent 
island  of  j>jarQn,  which  has  since  then  generally 
been  known  by  the  name  of  IIurmQz  (OrmQz). 
The  abandoned  settlement  on  the  mainland  (Old- 
HurmQz)  soon  fell  into  decay  (its  ruins  still  exist 
at  the  modern  Mlndb),  while  the  newly  founded 
town  on  the  island  (Ncw-IIurmQz)  quickly  attained 
considerable  importance  and  became  the  chief  em¬ 
porium  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  an  international 
harbour  for  the  wares  of  the  Orient.  When  at  the 
time  of  the  decline  of  the  rule  of  the  Ak-KoyQnla 
[see  above,  p.  225,  441]  and  the  rise  of  the  §afa- 
wis,  there  was  no  strong  authority  in  South  Persia, 
the  Portuguese  under  Albuquerque  seized  the  island 
of  IIurmQz  in  920  (15x4)  and  were  left  in  undis¬ 
turbed  possession  of  this  valuable  island  for  over 
a  century.  When  the  English  appeared  In  the 
Indian  Ocean,  they,  being  jealous  of  the  influence 
of  Portugal,  supported  the  efforts  of  Shah  ‘Abbfts  I, 
to  whom  this  flourishing  European  colony  at  the 
gates  of  his  kingdom  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 
With  the  help  of  a  fleet  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  he  took  the  island  from  the  Portuguese  and 
utterly  destroyed  the  town  in  1301  =r  1622;  cf. 
above  p.  8*.  The  successor  of  New  IIurmQz  was 
the  already  very  old  settlement  of  Gumrun  (Gom- 
ron),  directly  opposite  the  island  which  had  been 
used  by  the  Portuguese  as  an  occasional  landing- 
place  on  the  mainland,  where  English,  French 
and  Dutch  factories  had  recently  been  built. 

The  older  Arab  geographers  mention  a  fishing 
village  on  this  site,  called  SürU  (SliärQ)  whose 
inhabitants,  as  Mu^addasI  tells  us,  carried  on 
commerce  with  the  opposite  coast  of  ‘Omln. 
Mustawfl  in  740  (1340)  calls  this  place  TQsar(?). 
As  to  the  name  Gumrun  or  Gombron,  which  with 
many  variants  (Gambron,  Komron,  Komoran,  Com- 
barao  etc.)  was  the  usual  one  among  Portuguese 
and  European  travellers  of  the  xvi,h  and  xvii(h 


centuries,  it  can  hardly  be  explained,  as  baa  often 
been  done,  as  derived  from  the  Turkish  as  meaning 
Custom  House  (corruption  of  the  Turkish  güw 
ruk  =  toll)  but  is  rather  connected  with  the  earlier 
name  of  the  island  of  IIurmQz,  QjarQn  or  perhaps 
better  Qjarrfln;  according  to  the  latter  reading  of 
the  name,  GamrQn  (GumrQn)  would  have  to  be 
regarded  as  a  form  of  the  name  in  which  nasali¬ 
sation  has  taken  place  in  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  double  consonant  (a  phonetic  change 
for  which  other  examples  could  be  quoted).  Just 
as  the  name  of  the  HurmQz  on  the  mainland  had 
been  transferred  to  the  island  of  IJjarQn,  the  latter 
older  name  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
town  on  the  neighbouring  coast. 

£h&h  cAbbXs  gave  to  the  village  of  GumrQn 
which  soon  became  prosperous  on  the  fall  of  New 
HurmQz,  the  name  of  Bender-‘Abbis  =  “Harbour 
of  ‘Abbas”,  which  it  still  bears.  But  the  plan  of 
the  Persian  king  to  make  his  foundation  the  centre 
of  a  foreign  trade  which  was  to  be  gradually 
developed,  could  not  be  fulfilled  on  account  of  the 
disinclination  of  his  subjects  for  nautical  affairs. 
As  the  successor  of  IIurmQz,  Bender-*  Abbls  inhe¬ 
rited  and  filled  for  over  a  century  its  role  of  a 
maritime  commercial  centre,  though  in  a  much 
more  modest  degree.  A  dangerous  rival  arose  to 
it  in.  the  harbour  of  Busjtfr  (Bushchr,  q.  v.)  called 
into  being  by  Nadir  Shah,  which  soon  obtained 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  1793  Saiyid  SultSn,  the  ruler  (Imam)  of 
Masqat  (in  eOman)  received  Bendcr-cAbb5s  with 
the  adjoining  lands  along  the  coast  (from  Lingah 
to  Ya^hk)  on  lease,  and  it  was  retained  till 
1854  when  the  Persians  again  occupied  the  town. 
Saiyid  SacId,  the  then  prince  of  Maskat  was  able 
in  1856  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  terms  of 
the  lease  for  a  further  20  years  but  under  much 
less  favourable  conditions.  The  town  and  district 
is  now  ruled  by  a  Persian  governor  of  its  own. 
The  importance  of  Bcnder-‘Abb&s  has  iocrcascd 
again  considerably  in  the  last  decades  so  that  it 
now  ranks  as  the  second  commercial  town  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  immediately  next  to  Bushlr.  The 
revival  of  Yazd  and  KirmSn  and  the  cultivation 
of  opium,  which  is  being  constantly  extended,  has 
contributed  much  to  the  continual  increase  in  the 
volume  of  trade  there.  The  commerce  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  native  and  Indian  mer¬ 
chants.  On  the  amount  and  development  of  exports 
and  imports  cf.  the  statistical  tables  given  in  Stolze* 
Andreas,  op .  «'/.,  p.  76,  77  and  M.  v.  Oppenheim, 
op,  d/,y  p.  321,  note  2,  which  are  based  on  mate¬ 
rial  from  English  official  sources.  Almost  all  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Persia  as  well  as  eastern  Ears 
send  their  products  to  Bcndcr-'Abbäs  ;  traffic  by 
land  is  rendered  possible  by  three  roads  of  which 
two  run  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Shiraz 
(the  one  viâ  Lfir  and  the  other  vid  Tarum)  while 
the  other  runs  north  in  a  fairly  straight  line  to 
Kirm&n. 

The  harbour  of  Bcndcr-‘Abbds  is  the  next  best 
to  that  of  Bushir;  it  is  on  the  whole  well  sheltered, 
being  only  open  to  the  winds  from  the  south-east; 
but  the  flatness  of  the  coast  makes  the  landing  of 
large  ships  difficult.  The  passage  through  the  al>ove 
mentioned  Clarence  Strait  is  rendered  difficult  by 
shoals  and  by  the  mangrove  islands  which  are 
submerged  at  flood-tide.  The  anchorage  at  3  fathoms 
deep  is  one  mile  from  land  and  at  4  or  5  fathoms, 
two  miles. 
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A*  to  the  modern  town,  Its  appearance,  with  its 
low  mud  houses,  many  of  them  in  ruins,  suggests 
a  village  rather  than  a  town.  Only  fragments  remain 
of  the  earlier  fort  and  the  European  factories.  The 
custom  house  (gümrük)  dates  from  the  Portuguese 
period.  The  Serai,  the  residence  of  the  governor  is 
a  modern  building  of  one  story.  Gardens  surround 
the  town  on  both  sides;  the  coast  is  in  part  over¬ 
grown  with  mangrove  bushes  which  afford  a  welcome 
futlsupply.  In  the  background  rises  a  high  moun¬ 
tain  wall  with  peaks  rising  to  about  1 0,000  feet. 

The  climate  of  Hcndcr-'Abbfts  is  usually  described 
as  very  unfavourable.  The  heat  of  the  sun  in 
summer  is  terrific;  to  escape  the  burning  heat, 
the  population  for  the  most  part  migrate  in  the 
hot  season  to  MinSb  lying  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  (near  the  ruins  of  Old  Ilurmuz)  or  to 
other  high  lying  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  For 
purposes  of  ventilation  the  houses  arc  usually 
furnished  with  towers.  The  supply  of  drinking 
water  is  also  bad;  the  large  cisterns  built  by 
fcliflh  ‘Abbas  I  arc  still  pointed  out. 

The  inhabitants  arc  for  the  most  part  Arabs. 
They  have  a  reputation  for  being  unruly,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  hinter¬ 
land,  give  much  trouble  to  the  Persian  government 
by  their  unrest.  Under  ‘Abbas  I  the  population  is 
said  to  have  risen  to  20,000  souls;  even  in  1674 
Chardin  numbered  the  houses  at  1400 — 1500, 
which  would  give  15,000 — 20,000  inhabitants. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  xviii’h  century  the  num¬ 
ber  has  declined,  a  fact  which  is  partly  to  be 
explained  by  the  dangerous  competition  of  Bushir, 
which  began  at  that  time.  Dupre's  estimate  of 
20,000  (in  1808)  is  certainly  much  too  high,  Fraser 
(1820)  estimated  the  number  at  3000 — 4000,  Pclly 
(1864)  500  houses  (about  4000— 5000  inhabitants), 
Stolzc-Andrcas:  8000  inhabitants;  the  latest  figures 
of  Lovini  (7000  inhabitants)  and  Curzon  (5000 
inhabitants)  seem  to  show  a  recent  increase  in  the 
population  there;  on  the  last  two  estimates  see 
Supan  in  Petermann  s  Geogr.  Mit  teil*.  Erg.  Heft, 
n°.  35  (1901),  p.  26.  The  already  mentioned  un¬ 
healthy  condition  of  the  town  forms  a  serious 
obstacle  to  its  ever  attaining  any  great  prosperity. 
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(M.  Streck.) 

BENG  (Sanskr.  bhanga,  Avcst.  ban  ha,  Paid. 
mangy  bang,  hemp),  strictly  the  name  of  various 


kind*  of  hemp  (l/yoseyamus  niger\  U  1b  Persia 
however  the  popular  name  for  the  Lfaihllh  (Car* 
nabis  fndiea).  It  is  sold  in  the  form  of  leaves  or 
pills  (i 'ers).  Such  pills  arc  also  pounded  up  and 
placed  in  fresh  milk  from  which  *Bcng-buttcr” 
(raw  ghan-i  beng)  is  prepared.  A  tea-like  infusion 
(beng-ab)  is  also  prepared  from  the  Beng  (1 — 3 
grammes  a  dose),  which  is  regarded  as  an  excellent 
remedy  for  acute  urethritis.  —  The  Arabs  have 
borrowed  the  word  in  the  form  ben^j. 

B  ibli ography  :  J.  E.  Polak,  Persien ,  ii.  224; 
Edw.  G.  Browne,  Literary  History  of  Persia ,  ii. 
205  ;  A  Chapter  from  the  History  of  Cannabis 
Indieet  (St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Journal, 
March  1897);  E.  Quatrcmère,  Histoire  des  Mon - 
goby  i.  p.  126  n.;  Schlimmer,  Terminologie 
pharmaceutique ,  p.  102.  (Ct..  Ht* ART.) 

BENGAL,  the  largest  and  most  populous 
province  of  British  India,  comprising  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra 
rivers,  together  with  their  joint  delta.  The  name 
docs  not  appear  in  any  Muhammadan  writer  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  1 3*1»  cent.  As  a  Muhammadan 
province,  its  area  and  limits  were  practically  the 
same  (though  there  were  frequent  changes  on  the 
frontier,  especially  on  the  \V.  and  the  N.  E.), 
from  that  period  until  the  end  of  the  16th  cent., 
when  it  was  regularly  assessed  by  the  orders  of 
the  F'mpcror  Akbar.  “On  the  south  the  province 
was  bounded  by  the  swamps  of  the  Sundarbans 
and  by  the  dense  forests  which  then  made  Orissa 
practically  inaccessible:  the  eastern  frontier  fol¬ 
lowed  the  river  Megna  northward,  and  then  turned 
eastward  to  include  Silhat:  thence  it  passed  along 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  country  of  southern 
Assam  to  a  point  on  the  Brahmaputra  near  Dha- 
brl.  The  northern  boundary  extended  from  this 
point  westward  along  the  south  of  the  KuC  Bihir 
state,  and  thence  along  the  Tcrai  to  the  river 
Kosî.  To  the  west  and  north-west  the  frontier 
extended  little  beyond  that  river,  but  under  some 
of  the  earlier  Sultans  the  kingdom  of  Bengal  in¬ 
cluded  North  Bihar  as  far  as  the  river  Gandak. 
South  Bihar  belonged  to  Bengal  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  the  more  permanent  boundary  line  of 
Bengal  to  the  south  of  the  Ganges  started  from 
Colgong,  including  Rft<jjmahàll,  passed  to  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Barakar  and  Da  mu  dar  rivers,  and 
then  followed  the  western  boundaries  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  districts  of  Hüghli  and  Howrah  down  to  the 
point  where  the  Rüpnarilyan  river  runs  into  the 
IlQghll.  Speaking  generally,  therefore,  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Sultans  of  Bengal  included  most  of 
the  present  districts  of  the  Bard  wan,  Presidency, 
Dhâka,  Kadj'diâhi,  Bhagalpür  and  Patna  (nort^) 
Divisions,  and  embraced  an  area  of  about  75,000 
square  miles.”  (H.  N.  Wright,  Catalogue  of  Coins 
in  the  Indian  Museum ,  Calcutta,  ii.,  1 40). 

In  English  official  usage  the  word  Bengal  has 
borne  many  significations.  At  first  it  was  applied  to 
the  area  ceded  in  1765  by  the  dlwanl  grant  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  Bihir,  and  Orissa,  forming  the  original  Bengal 
Presidency.  Then  it  was  extended  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  gradually  made  in  Northern  India,  until  it 
came  to  be  coextensive  with  all  British  territory 
that  was  not  included  in  one  of  the  other  two 
Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  This  signifi¬ 
cation  lasted  until  quite  recent  times  for  the 
Bengal  army  and  the  Bengal  civil  service.  In 
1854  a  lieutenant-governor  was  appointed  to  the 
province  of  Bengal  in  its  original  sense,  which 
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had  hitherto  been  administered  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  person,  or  in  his  absence  by  a  deputy 
governor.  Finally,  in  1895,  the  eastern  portion 
with  Assam  was  constituted  a  new  lieutenant- 
governorship,  leaving  the  old  name  for  the  por¬ 
tion  round  Calcutta,  together  with  the  sub-provinces 
of  Bihar,  Orissa,  and  ChojX  Nagpur.  In  this  offi¬ 
cial  sense,  the  area  of  Bengal  is  148,592  sq.  m.; 
pop.  (1901),  54,662,529.  But,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  article,  Eastern  Bengal  may  be 
included,  adding  50,000  sq.  m.  to  the  area  and 
25  millions  to  the  population. 

At  the  time  of  the  Muhammadan  conquest,  the 
greater  part  of  Bengal  was  ruled  by  a  Hindu 
dynasty  of  the  Sen  family,  with  its  capital  at 
Nadiya,  while  BihSr  was  under  a  Buddhist  dynasty 
of  the  Pal  family,  who  had  been  driven  from 
Bengal  by  the  Sens.  The  Muhammadan  conquest 
of  Bengal  was  almost  contemporary  with  their 
conquest  of  Hindustan,  being  accomplished  during 
the  lifetime  of  Mucizz  al-Dln  Muhammad  QhOrl. 
About  1197,  one  of  his  generals,  Muhammad 
Bakjjtiyfir  KJjildjl,  conquered  Bihar,  and  two  years 
later  advanced  into  Bengal  with  a  small  body  of 
horse.  The  last  Sen  king,  named  Lakshman,  fled 
ignominiously  from  his  capital,  and  thenceforth 
all  Hindu  resistance  seems  to  have  ceased.  For 
more  than  a  century  (1202 — 1 339)  Bengal  was 
ruled  by  a  succession  of  25  Muhammadan  go¬ 
vernors,  more  or  less  subordinate  to  the  Dihli 
emperors,  with  their  local  capital  at  Gaur  (or 
Lakhnauti),  while  for  the  later  portion  of  this 
period  Eastern  Bengal  revolted  against  Dihll;  and 
for  a  second  period  of  two  centuries  (1338 — 1537) 
there  arc  reel  med  24  independent  Muhammadan 
kings,  who  m  *  : Iy  also  had  their  capital  at  Gaur, 
or  at  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Pandua  and  TfindO, 
now  all  alike  in  ruins.  In  1537  HumSyön  con¬ 
quered  Bengal,  only  to  be  driven  out  shortly  after¬ 
wards  by  his  rival,  Shcr  &hâh.  In  1576  Bengal 
was  finally  annexed  to  the  Mughal  empire  by 
Akbar;  and  then  follows  a  third  period  of  nearly 
two  centuries  (1576 — 1757)  during  which  about 
30  governors  each  acknowledged  his  appointment 
from  Dibit,  though  latterly  such  recognition  was 
only  nominal  and  the  office  tended  to  become 
hereditary.  Akbar’s  Rädjput  governor,  Man  Singh, 
fixed  the  capital  at  Kfidjmahfill  on  the  Ganges, 
not  far  from  Gaur,  whence  it  was  soon  removed 
to  Dacca  (then  on  the  Brahmaputra)*,  for  con¬ 
venience  in  dealing  with  Portuguese  and  Araka- 
nesc  pirates.  In  1704,  Murshid  Kuli  Khan  trans¬ 
ferred  it  again  to  Murshidabad,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Ganges  then  frequented  by  European  traders. 
After  the  battle  of  Plassey  (1757),  the  Nawwäbs 
of  Bengal  became  dependent  on  the  British, 
without  any  express  surrender  of  sovereignty  other 
than  contained  in  the  dhrUnl  grant  from  £bSh 
cAlam.  Their  descendant  now  ranks  as  the  first 
nobleman  in  Bengal,  with  the  title  of  Naww&b 
Bahadur  of  Mur^bidäbäd. 

In  1901,  before  the  division  of  the  province, 
the  number  of  Muhammadans  in  Bengal  was  25  V« 
millions,  being  two-fifths  of  the  number  in  all 
India.  The  proportion  to  the  total  population  was 
33#/«f  though  in  some  districts  of  eastern  and 
northern  Bengal  the  proportion  rises  above  75 %, 
and  in  the  new  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam  the  proportion  is  56%)  compared  with 
10%  in  Western  Bengal  and  only  1%  in  South 
Bihar.  This  irregular  distribution  can  best  be  ex¬ 


plained  by  assuming  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
delta  belong  to  aboriginal  races,  who  were  never 
admitted  into  the  higher  castes  of  Hinduism  and 
therefore  received  Islfim  readily  from  their  con¬ 
querors.  It  has  been  proved  by  anthropometric 
evidence  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Muham¬ 
madans  in  Eastern  Bengal  cannot  be  distinguished 
physically  from  their  Hindu  fellows;  and  it  is 
also  true  that  they  preserve  to  this  day  many 
Hindu  observances  and  superstitions.  It  may  be 
added  that,  apart  from  some  slight  amount  of  con¬ 
version,  they  certainly  increase  at  a  quicker  rate 
than  the  Hindus,  which  is  attributed  to  their  oc¬ 
cupation  of  a  more  fertile  region,  their  use  of  a 
more  nourishing  diet,  and  their  permission  of 
widow  marriage.  Almost  without  exception  they 
belong  to  the  Sunn!  sect,  and  describe  themselves 
as  Shaikhs,  which  is  the  usual  name  throughout 
India  for  the  descendants  of  converts.  The  number 
of  Saiyids  in  1901  was  236,468,  of  Pathäns  or 
Afghans  423,740,  and  of  Mughals  only  18,678. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Wahhabi  sect  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  Bengal  early  in  the  19th  cent,  by  two 
separate  movements.  One  of  them,  derived  from 
Saiyid  Ahmad  Shah  of  Ra£  Bareli  and  subse¬ 
quently  headed  by  Mawläna  Karamat  cAll  [q.  v.] 
of  DjaunpOr,  had  its  headquarters  at  Patna.  The 
other,  which  was  mainly  local  in  Eastern  Bengal 
and  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  is  associated 
with  the  name  of  Dudhu  Miyfin,  a  weaver  of 
Farldpur  district.  Their  followers  are  generally 
known  as  FarOzl  [q.  v.]  or  followers  of  the 
farâ'id  or  obligatory  ordinances  of  the  religious 
law.  Apart  from  Hindu  superstitions,  certain  forms 
of  worship  not  based  on  the  Korean  are  common 
among  the  Muhammadans  of  Bengal.  Such  are  the 
adoration  paid  to  departed  pirsy  often  of  local 
origin,  and  the  homage  of  certain  mythical  per¬ 
sonages,  among  whom  Khwädja  Ivhizr  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  as  the  saviour  of  seamen  from  shipwreck. 
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(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BENGHAZI  (so  called  after  a  Marabout  whose 
grave  is  farther  to  the  north  on  the  sea  shore)  is 
the  economic  capital  of  Cyrennlca  and  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  Turkish  province  of 
Benghazi.  It  lies  at  the  north  end  of  a  bay  open 
to  the  west,  not  more  than  10  feet  deep  and 
badly  protected  by  a  dilapidated  breakwater  (the 
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larger  vessels  have  to  anchor  at  a  considerable 
distance  out  and  In  winter  cannot  unload  in  rough 
teas)  and  is  enclosed  on  the  east  by  a  salt  bed 
dry  in  summer,  on  the  southeast  by  a  sand-flat 
which  is  often  inundated,  so  that  it  is  only  on 
the  north  that  there  is  good  ground  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  continent  through  a  palm-grove. 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  fertile,  but  is 
not  yet  cultivated  very  intensively  and  so  appears 
desert  and  dreary.  There  are  no  ancient  ruins, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  some  foundations 
of  a  quay  but  the  soil  is  rich  in  sculptures,  vases, 
inscriptions  and  coins.  The  simply  built  mosques, 
synagogues,  churches  and  one  or  two-storied 
dwelling  houses  call  for  no  remark.  In  the  west 
of  the  town  is  a  large  Kasr,  in  which  the  Muta- 
sarrif  lives  and  the  military  also  are  quartered. 
There  arc  Turkish  and  Italian  Post  Offices,  an 
Italian  school,  and  branches  of  the  Banco  di 
Roma.  From  its  situation  —  although  the  harbour 
which  year  by  year  becomes  more  silted  up  and 
the  lack  of  drinking  water  which  has  to  be  brought 
in  from  the  country,  arc  grave  disadvantages  — 
Benghazi  commands  on  the  one  side  the  trade  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Golf  of  Sidra  and  the 
northern  coast,  on  the  other  the  commerce  of  i 
the  western  two  thirds  of  Cyrenaica  and  the 
caravan  routes  by  the  Awdjila  where  the  roads 
branch,  a.  to  Kufra,  the  oasis  south  east  to  Tibesti 
and  Wadäi,  b .  to  Murzük.  Through  political  changes 
in  the  central  Sudan  it  temporarily  attained  (to  the 
detriment  of  Tripolis)  a  larger  sphere  of  commerce 
but  soon  gradually  sank  again  to  its  former  insig¬ 
nificant  position  so  that  at  the  present  day  its 
inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  from  12,000 — 
15,000,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are  Muham¬ 
madan  Libu  Berbers,  strongly  mixed  with  negro 
blood,  1200  Maltese,  Greeks  and  Italians  as  well 
as  a  few  other  Europeans  and  2500  Jews.  The 
imports  comprise  cotton  stuffs,  linen,  olive  oil, 
soap,  candles,  petroleum,  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  tea, 
wood,  and  charcoal;  the  exports  consist  mainly  of 
cattle  and  corn  to  Malta  and  Crete,  wool  to 
Marseilles,  and  sponges.  Large  quantities  of  salt 
have  been  obtained  by  the  government  from  the 
Sebihas.  The  exports  averaged  for  the  years  1902 — 
1906:  £  455,700  in  value  annually  and  the  im¬ 
ports  only  £  214,000.  There  is  a  regular  fort¬ 
nightly  service  of  steamboats  from  Malta  via 
Tripoli  to  Alexandria  and  from  Alexandria  to 
Malta  four  times  a  month.  The  settlement  of 
Euhcspcridcs  founded  about  500  B.  C.  by  the 
king's  (Arkcsilaos  IV)  party,  probably  on  an 
older  native  site,  was  called  Berenice  after  the 
occupation  of  Cyrenaïca  by  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt 
in  honour  of  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  Its  tempo¬ 
rary  prosperity,  largely  due  to  the  large  number 
of  Jews  there,  gradually  declined  as-  the  land 
became  desert,  and  did  not  revive  till  the  middle 
ages  during  the  period  of  Genoa's  supremacy  in 
the  Mediterranean,  when  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Bernik  (Yakut,  Mtftjjam,  i.  595;  IdrtsI, 
ed.  Dozy  and  de  Gocje,  132  et  seq .).  With  the 
decline  of  the  Italian  republics,  Benghazi  also 
began  to  sink  from  its  prosperity;  the  stirring 
times  of  the  Corsairs  did  not  help  it  cither  and 
in  1820  the  town  now  called  Benghazi  had  only 
2000  inhabitants. 
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(Ewald  Banse.) 

BENlKA,  the  government  offices  of 
the  Makhzen  in  Maroc co.  The  Benika  are 
large  rooms  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Där  al- 
Makhzcn  in  Fas  (Fez)  or  wherever  the  Sultän  is 
for  the  time.  The  viziers  reside  there  with  their 
secretaries  and  see  that  business  is  dispatched. 
The  following  nine  officials  arc  each  entitled  to  a 
“beniVa”:  the  IVazir  (Minister  for  the  Interior), 
the  IVazir  al-Bahr  (Foreign  Minister),  the  Amin 
al-L'mana*  (Minister  of  Finance),  the  Amin  at - 
Dak  hat  (in  charge  of  the  revenues),  the  Amin 
af’Shkara  (entrusted  with  the  expenditure),  the 
Amin  al-IJisâb  (Accountant-General),  the  IVazir 
al-Shikayat  (Minister  of  Justice)  and  the  Ifâdjib 
(Chamberlain,  who  has  control  of  the  Sharif’s 
household).  Each  benika  therefore  has  a  minister 
in  the  European  sense  of  the  word  at  its  head 
(Aul)in,  Le  Maroc  d'aujourd'hui ,  Chap.  xi.). 

(G.  Yver.) 

BENJAMIN.  [See  hinyXmIn.] 

BERÄR,  a  province  in  India,  lying  be¬ 
tween  19"  35'  and  21'  47'  N.  and  75°  59'  and 
79°  11'  E.,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sätpuri 
hills,  on  the  cast  by  the  river  Wardhä  and  on 
the  south  by  the  river  Pcngangä.  The  population 
(in  1901)  was  2,754,016,  of  whom  212,040  were 
Musalmans.  Berâr  was  first  invaded  by  the  Muham¬ 
madans  in  1294  but  was  not  permanently  occupied 
until  1318,  when  it  became  part  of  the  Dihll 
empire.  It  formed  one  of  the  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Bahmani  Shähs  [q.  v.],  and  con¬ 
stituted  the  dominions  of  the  cIm5d  Shahs  [q.  v.] 
when  Mmâd  al-Mulk,  governor  of  Berär,  proclaimed 
his  independence  in  1490,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Bahinant  king  Mahmud  Shäh  II.  When  the  clmld 
Shâhl  dynasty  came  to  an  end  in  1575,  Berär 
passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Nizäm  Shâhl  kings 
of  Ahmadnagar,  and  in  1596  was  annexed  to  the 
Mughal  empire.  When  in  1724  Asaf  Djah,  who 
had  been  appointed  viceroy  of  the  Dakhin  with 
the  title  of  Nizam  al-Mulk,  made  himself  inde¬ 
pendent,  Berär  ceased  to  be  a  province  of  the  • 
Mughal  empire  and  from  that  time  has  been 
nominally  subject  to  the  Nizams  of  Haidaräbäd. 

By  the  treaty  of  1853  Berär,  together  with  some 
other  districts,  was  assigned-  to  the  East  India 
Company,  its  revenues  being  employed  partly  in 
the  payment  of  debts  contracted  by  the  Haidar¬ 
äbäd  State  and  partly  in  maintaining  the  Hai¬ 
daräbäd  contingent.  In  1902  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  entered  into  a  fresh  agreement  with  the 
Nizam,  whereby  the  rights  of  the  Nizäm  over  Berär 
were  reaffirmed  and  the  province  was  leased  to 
the  Government  of  India  at  an  annual  rental  of 
25  lakhs  of  rupees  (£  166,666). 

B  ib  Hog  rap  hy  :  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India , 
Provincial  Series .  Berâr  [by  T.  W.  Haig]  (Cal¬ 
cutta,  1909). 
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BERAT.  [See  barX’a,  p.  651.] 

BERBER,  a  town  in  the  Anglo-Egyp- 
tUn  Süd  Sn,  lying  on  the  Nile  in  180  1'  North 
Lat.  and  33®  59'  East  Long.  (Greenw.).  The  town 
which  ai  “the  key  of  the  SQdftn”  formed  the  starting 
point  for  the  roads  to  Assouan  and  SawSkin,  was 
the  seat  of  a  Mek  nominally  dependent  on  the 
Kundj  kingdom  of  SennSr,  till  it  was  forced  to 
recognise  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt  in  1821.  In 
1884  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahdl  Mu* 
hammad  Ahmad  and  Gordon  became  completely 
invested.  In  1897  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Mah- 
dists  and  occupied  by  Kitchener.  It  became  the 
centre  of  the  Mudlriya  of  the  same  name.  In 

1905  however  the  seat  of  government  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  al-D&mcr.  The  railway  from  cAtbara  to 
Port  Sudan  and  SawRkin  (Suakim),  opened  in 

1906  seriously  affected  the  caravan  traffic  from 
Berber  and  destroyed  the  importance  of  the  town. 

Bibliography :  J,  L.  Durckhardt,  Travels 
in  Nubia  (London,  1822),  p.  1 93 — 228;  E.  A.  W. 
Budge,  The  Egyptian  Sudan ,  ii.  401  ;  Gleichen, 
Handbook  of  the  Sudan  y  i.  335  ;  Baedeker,  Egypt , 
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BERBERA,  the  chief  town  and  harbour 
of  British  Somaliland,  lying  in  to°  26' 
North  tat.  and  45°  4'  East  Long.  (Greenw.).  The 
Periptus  maris  Erythraei ,  as  well  as  Ptolemy 
and  Cosmas  give  the  name  B* pßotptxit  iiri/poç  or 
B apßaptes  to  the  coast  of  the  tand  of  Frankin¬ 
cense;  the  town  itself  is  probably  identical  with 
MxAaw  ip*6piov.  The  older  Arab  geographers  know 
only  a  land  of  the  name  of  Berberâ,  after  which 
the  Gulf  of  cAden  is  called  Bahr  Berberâ  or  al- 
Khalidj  al- Berber l .  The  land  owes  its  name  to 
the  natives  who  are  called  B&pßxpot%  Berberâ  or 
Berabir .  The  people  whom-  Yâküt  (iv.  602),  des¬ 
cribes  as  being  between  the  Zamjj  and  the  Habash 
arc  apparently  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Somalis. 
Whether  the  Berbers  ever  were  Christians  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  although  the  Christian  Abyssinians  extended 
their  power  for  a  period  over  a  part  of  the 
Berbera  coast.  In  Yfikot’s  time  Islam  had  already 
penetrated  among  them,  although  he  describes  the 
Berbers  as  negroes  with  barbarous  customs  (pois¬ 
oned  arrows,  castration  of  prisoners).  I  bn  Sabd 
(died  1286)  says  that  they  had  adopted  Islam  for 
the  most  part  and  lbn  Batata  describes  them  as 
Shaffrs  which  they  arc  to-day. 

Ibn  Sactd  seems  to  be  the  first  to  mention  the 
town  of  Bcrlicrd.  Little  is  known  of  its  history. 
Native  tradition  tells  of  numerous  arrivals  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  Islfim.  The  stories  are  to  be  connected 
with  the  great  advance  of  Isläm  which  had  been 
going  on  since  the  xiii'h  century  and  the  striving 
for  independence  in  the  outer  Abyssinian  provinces. 
Bcrbcrft  must  have  been  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Adal-Zaila*  [q.  v.]  in  the  xiv'h  century.  Varthcma 
who  travelled  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvi1*»  cen¬ 
tury  speaks  of  a  Muhammadan  prince  of  the 
“Island"  of  Barbara.  Presumably  the  reference  is 
to  the  kingdom  of  Ilarar  under  Ahmad  Gran, 
who  fought  against  the  Abyssinians,  who  were 
supported  by  the  Portuguese  with  the  help  of  the 
Turks,  who  had  been  ruling  in  Yaman  since  the 
time  of  Selim  I.  The  claims  of  the  Turks  as 
lords  of  South  Arabia  to  suzerainty  scarcely  appear 
to  have  affected  the  independence  of  the  Somali 
coast  in  later  times.  The  town  of  Berbera,  which 
on  account  of  internal  disturbance  gradually  de¬ 
clined,  acquired  an  evil  reputation  through  the 


massacre  of  the  crew  of  the  Mary  Ann  in  1825 
and  the  attack  on  Burton  in  1855.  In  185$  the 
Egyptians  occupied  Berbera  but  they  had  to  retire 
in  1884  on  account  of  the  Mahdist  rising  where¬ 
upon  England  occupied  Zaila€  and  Berbers.  In 
recent  times,  particularly  in  1902,  the  hinterland  of 
Berbers  has  been  disturbed  by  the  “Mad  Mulla”. 

Travellers  in  the  middle  of  the  xixth  century 
describe  Berbers  as  a  poverty-stricken  settlement 
of  miserable  huts,  the  population  of  which  was 
considerably  multiplied  however  during  the  period 
of  the  great  markets  from  November  to  April. 
Ships  from  the  Arabian  coasts,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  from  India  trafficked  in  slaves  and  cattle.  In 
the  Egyptian  period  a  new  town  was  founded  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  native  one  ;  it  was  burnt 
down  however  in  1888  and  rebuilt  by  the  English 
in  European  fashion.  The  market,  which  had 
sunk  into  insignificance,  is  beginning  to  regain 
its  importance  and  the  town  the  ordinary  popu¬ 
lation  of  which  is  from  10,000 — 20,000,  numbers 
30,000  inhabitants  during  the  market.  The  not 
inconsiderable  foreign  trade  (the  chief  exports  are 
hides)  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  English  steamers. 
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History. 

The  Berbers  have  been  settled  in  North  Africa 
since  remote  antiquity.  The  ancient  historians  and 
geographers  mention  them  under  various  names; 
the  Nasamoncs  and  Psylli  in  Cyrcnaïca  and  Tripoli- 
tania;  the  Garamantcs  leading  a  nomadic  life  in 
the  Sahara;  the  Makyles  and  Maxiccs  in  the  Tuni¬ 
sian  Sahel,  the  Musulani  and  the  Numidians  in 
the  eastern  Maghrib,  the  Gaetuli  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert  and  the  high  tablelands  and  lastly 
the  Mauri  occupying  central  and  western  Maghrib. 
The  establishment  of  foreign  colonics,  Phoenician, 
Carthaginian,  and  Greek  exercised  but  a  slight 
influence  on  all  these  peoples  except  perhaps  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Carthage.  Divided 
into  numerous  rival  tribes,  although  sometimes  ca¬ 
pable  of  uniting  at  once  against  a  foreign  foe,  they 
were  never  able  to  form  powerful  or  permanent 
states.  At  the  period  of  the  Punic  wars,  although 
the  east  remained  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  in  the 
centre  and  the  west  the  beginnings  of  political 
organisation  may  be  traced  in  the  formation  of 
the  Massyli,  Massacsili,  and  of  Mauretania.  The 
genius  of  Masinissa,  aided  by  the  support  of  Rome, 
enabled  this  prince  to  reunite  under  his  sway  all 
Numidia,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  to 
create  a  kingdom  comprising  all  the  Berber  tribes 
from  the  Muluya  to  the  Gulfs  of  Syrtis.  This 
kingdom  had  but  an  ephemeral  duration  however. 

It  disappeared  in  46  B.  c.  and  Eastern  Numidia 
became  a  Roman  province.  When  reconstituted 
some  years  later,  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  was 
merely  a  Roman  protectorate.  The  duration  of 
the  Mauretanian  kingdom  created  by  Augustus  in 
17  B.  c.  for  Juba  H  was  still  briefer,  for  it  became 
a  Roman  province  again  in  42  A.  D. 
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The  domination  of  Rome  In  Africa  lasted  till 
the  v|h  century  of  our  era.  During  this  period  the 
Berbers  were  assimilated  in  the  province  of  Africa 
and  in  Numldia  but  they  were  hardly  afTected  in 
the  great  mountains  and  high  tablelands  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sahara  and  in  Mauretania.  The 
Romans  were  at  most  satisfied  with  compelling 
the  Berbers  to  pay  tribute  and  furnish  auxiliaries 
and  left  the  government  of  the  tribes  to  the  local 
chiefs  (rtgult).  The  spirit  of  independence  among 
the  Berbers  was  not  stifled  however.  It  manifested 
itself  sometimes  in  rebellions,  led  by  natives  more 
or  less  Romanised  such  as  Tacfarinas  (i  7 — 29  A.n.)  j 
and  sometimes  in  inroads  by  the  peoples  of  the 
desert  or  the  hardly  civilised  tribes  of  the  interior. 
Such  were  the  raids  led  by  the  Nasamones  and 
Garamantcs  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Domi¬ 
tian;  the  insurrections  of  the  Mauri  in  the  reigns  of 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  and  Commodus  ;  of  »he  Gactuli 
during  the  period  of  military  anarchy;  the  rising 
of  the  Quinquegcntes  (Kabili  of  the  Djurdjura  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century  a.  d.).  The  gradual 
weakening  of  Roman  authority  is  marked  by  a 
more  and  more  energetic  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  Berbers.  The  natives  asserted  their  indivi¬ 
duality  by  the  adoption  of  heterodox  doctrines 
such  as  Donatism,  so  that  the  religious  disputes 
which  desolated  Africa  in  the  ivlh  century  are  in 
many  respects  a  war  of  races.  The  rising  of  the 
“Circumcelliones”  appears  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  Berber  “Jacquerie”.  Revolts  like  those  of  Fir- 
mas  (372 — 375)  and  of  Gildon  (398)  give  another 
example  of  the  hot-bloodedness  of  the  Berbers. 
But  the  Berbers  were  no  more  able  now  than  they 
had  been  in  ancient  times  to  unite  against  the 
common  enemy  and  displace  him.  Their  hostility 
to  the  Romans  only  facilitated  the  Vandal  con¬ 
quest.  The  Germanic  conquerors,  like  the  Romans, 
had  to  reckon  with  the  Berbers.  Although  Gcise- 
rich  succeeded  in  restraining  them  by  enrolling 
them  in  his  armies,  his  successor  had  to  carry  on 
a  perpetual  warfare  with  them.  Mauretania,  Kabylia, 
the  Awräs,  and  Tripolitania  remained  independent. 
The  Byzantines  who  held  Africa  for  over  a  century 
(531 — 542)  after  their  conquest  of  the  Vandals, 
were  not  more  fortunate.  Native  chiefs,  Antalas 
in  Byzaccne,  Yabdas  in  the  Awräs,  Massinas  in 
Mauretania,  resisted  Solomon,  the  governor  sent 
by  Justinian  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in  over¬ 
coming  them.  After  the  death  of  this  general,  who 
was  slain  in  an  expedition  against  the  Levâtes 
(Lowäta  in  Tripolitania),  the  situation  in  Byzantine 
Africa  became  very  critical.  It  was  only  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Berbers  of  the  Awräs  that  John 
Troglita  was  able  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
Lowäta.  But  Byzantine  authority  was  not  recog¬ 
nised  by  all  the  native  peoples.  With  the  exception 
of  Byzaccne,  the  former  province  of  Africa  (Tunisia), 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  modern  province  of 
Constantine,  the  towns  on  the  coast  and  some 
strongholds  in  the  interior,  the  Berbers  were  every¬ 
where  independent.  At  this  time  they  formed  three 
main  groups:  1.  in  the  cast,  the  Lowäta (I lowara, 
Awrigha,  Nefzäwa,  Awraba)  occupying  Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica,  the  IJjcrld  and  the  Awräs;  2.  in  the 
west  the  Sanhädja  scattered  through  central  and 
western  Maghrib  (Ketäma  in  Little  Kabylia,  Zwäwa 
in  great  Kabylia),  Zcnäta  on  the  Algerian  coast 
between  Kabylia  and  Shelif,  Bcnti  Ifrln  from  Shclif 
to  MulOya,  Ghumara  in  the  Rif,  Bcrghawäta,  Mas- 
müda  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  GczQlaon 


the  Great  Atlas,  Lemja  in  the  south  of  Morocco, 
Sanhädja  •  wearers  of  the  nomads  In  the 

Eastern  Sahara;  3.  the  ZenSta  in  parallel  divisions 
j  on  the  borders  of  the  plateaux  from  Tripolitania 
to  the  Djebel  cAmUr,  and  gradually  advancing 
towards  central  and  western  Maghrib. 

The  arrival  of  the  Arabs  scarcely  aflected  this 
state  of  affairs.  Their  first  expeditions  were  merely 
raids  and  left  no  trace  other  than  the  devastation 
caused  by  marauding  bands  of  Muhammadans.  The 
foundation  of  Kairawän  (670)  gave  the  Muhamma¬ 
dans  a  permanent  base  for  operations  but  ‘Okba’s 
expeditions  through  the  Maghrib  were  merely  raids 
rather  than  a  real  conquest.  The  towns  still  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Byzantines  did  not  fall  to  the  Moslem 
leader,  nor  did  the  mountain  fastnesses,  the  natives 
of  which  he  could  not  overcome.  The  latter  were 
so  far  from  being  subdued  that  one  of  their  chiefs, 
Kusaila,  was  able  to  surprise  and  kill  lOkba  at 
Tebüdha,  to  drive  the  Arabs  out  of  lfrikiya  and 
found  a  Berber  kingdom  comprising  the  Awräs, 
the  south  of  the  department  of  Constantine,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Tunisia  (687 — 690).  Kusaila  could 
not  hold  out  for  long,  however,  and  in  spite  of 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  Berbers  in  the  Awräs, 
which  has  been  embodied  in  the  legendary  figure 
of  Kähina ,  the  Moslems  were  finally  victonpus  by 
the  end  of  the  first  century  a.  !(.  The  conversion 
of  the  Berbers  to  Islam,  begun  with  no  great 
success  by  cOkba,  was  carried  out  in  the  century 
following.  It  was  effected  less  by  conviction  than 
by  self-interest,  as  the  Arab  generals  hit  on  the 
plan  of  enlisting  the  Berbers  in  their  armies  and 
thus  winning  them  to  their  religion  by  the  hope 
of  booty.  The  Berbers  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
armies  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Arab  gene* 
rals  or  even  Berbers  like  Târik,  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  Maghrib  in  a  few  years  and  in 
less  than  half  a  century  effected  the  conquest  of 
Spain. 

These  friendly  relations  did  not  long  subsist 
however  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Berbers.  The 
latter  complained  that  their  services  were  poorly 
recompensed  and  that,  although  Muslims,  they  were 
treated  more  like  inferiors  than  equals.  They  also 
left  the  paths  of  orthodoxy  and  adopted  Khäridjl 
(Abadf,  and  Sufri)  doctrines,  which  indeed  appealed 
more  to  their  democratic  sentiments;  then  they 
rose  in  revolt  against  the  Arabs.  The  movement 
began  in  the  west,  led  by  Maisara  a  water-carrier 
in  Tangier,  in  122  (740).  In  spite  of  a  victory  by 
the  Emir  Khälid  over  the  rebels  and  the  death 
of  their  leader  they  swept  through  the  whole  of 
the  Maghrib  and  even  crossed  into  Spain.  The 
Arabs  suffered  momcnluous  defeats  such  as  that* 
of  Kulthflm  at  Bagdüra  in  123  (741).  They  were 
driven  out  of  Kairawän  which  was  plundered  by 
the  WarfadjQma,  who  were  followers  of  Çufrl 
doctrines,  in  139  (756).  The  Abadi  Howära  under 
Abu  '1-Khattâb  [q.  v.]  were  victorious  over  the 
Warfadjüma  and  became  masters  of  Tunisia  and 
Tripolitania.  The  authority  of  the  cAbbäsid  Caliph 
was  for  the  moment  of  no  avail  in  Africa. 

But  the  Berbers,  divided  against  themselves,  were 
not  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  following  up  their  success.  'Hie  destruction  of 
Abu  ’1-Khattab’s  army  by  Syrian  troops,  gave 
lfrikiya  back  to  the  Arabs  in  144  (761).  Forty 
years  of  bloody  fighting  and  numberless  battles 
(300  according  to  Ibn  Khaldun)  were  required 
before  they  could  again  assert  their  sway  in  the 
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eastern  Maghrib.  The  remaining  lands  were  quite 
lost  to  them;  states  with  a  Berber  population 
under  leaders  of  Arab  descent  were  set  up  in 
various  places,  quite  independent  of  the  cAbbftsid 
Caliph;  for  example,  the  kingdom  of  Tfthart  (Tag- 
demt)  founded  by  the  I  man  Ibn  Rustam  with  the 
survivors  of  the  Abadls,  who  had  fled  from  the 
eastern  to  the  central  Maghrib;  that  of  Sidjilmftsa 
under  the  Band  MidrSr,  that  of  Tlemcen,  founded 
by  Abd  Karra,  the  leader  of  the  Banü  Ifrcn,  that 
of  NukQr*  in  the  Rif;  that  of  the  Berghawftta  on 
the  shoies  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  lastly  the 
kingdom  of  F3s  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ixlh  century  by  the  eAlid  Idris  II  with  the  help 
of  Berber  tribes,  the  Miknftsa,  Sedrftta  and  Zwftgha. 
Only  the  semi-independent  dynasty  of  the  Aghla- 
bids  (802—908)  recognised  the  suzerainty  of  the 
cAbbäsids.  They  raised  from  the  Berbers  their 
troops  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  but  they  had, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  put  down  frequent  rebel¬ 
lions  by  the  natives  in  Tripolitania,  Southern 
Tunisia  and  in  the  Zftb  and  Ilodna  territory. 

The  resistance  of  the  Berbers  to  the  Arabs 
really  was  quite  as  keen  as  before.  It  was  strong 
enough  to  assure  the  supremacy  of  Shiite  doctrines 
in  the  Maghrib,  although  these  were  radically 
opposed  to  the  KJbäriüj*  doctrines  adopted  by  the 
Berbers  only  the  century  previous.  The  Kctftma 
furnished  the  Difl  AbO  ‘Abd  Allfth  with  the  troops 
who  fought  the  Aghlabids  and  laid  the  basis  ot 
the  Ffttimid  power  for  the  Mahdi  ‘Ubaid  Allfth. 
The  Fâtimids  were  never  able  however  to  subdue 
all  the  Berbers.  Although  they  succeeded  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  Imftmatc  of  Tfthart,  they  could  not 
prevent  the  Idrlsids  from  retaining  their  power  in 
the  western  Maghrib;  they  were  unable  to  make 
vassals  of  the  Maghrftwa  and  Zenftta,  who  out  of 
hatred  for  the  Ffttimids  placed  themselves  under 
the  Omaiyads  of  Spain;  and  lastly  they  had  to 
put  down  the  revolt  of  the  Khftridjls  led  by  Aba 
Valid  *the  man  with  the  assM,  (942— 944),  a  revolt 
which  endangered  their  power  and  from  which 
they  only  emerged  victorious  with  the  help  of 
the  Sanhftdja  of  the  Central  Maghrib.  Besides,  the 
Fft{imids  soon  turned  their  attention  to  the  east 
and  as  soon  as  the  Caliph  al-Mucizz  was.  firmly 
established  in  Egypt  they  lost  interest  in  the 
Maghrib.  North  Africa  again  fell  a  prey  to  various 
Berber  tribes,  no  one  of  which  was  able  to  over¬ 
come  the  others.  In  the  cast  the' Sanhftdja  dis¬ 
placed  the  Kelftma  and  supported  the  Zlrids,  who 
were  governors  of  Ifrtylya  and  Tripolitania.  In 
the  west,  since  the  Idrlsids  had  fallen,  the  power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Zenftta,  who  were  at 
first  only  governors  for  the  Spanish  Omaiyads 
but  became  independent  princes.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  xi,h  century  the  Zlrid  kingdom  broke  up; 
the  Hammftdid  kingdom  was  formed  in  the  centre 
of  the  Maghrib  the  rulers  of  which  recognised 
the  authority  of  the  Caliph  of  Baghdad  and  first 
made  their  capital  at  Kalfa,  then  at.  Bidjftya 
(Bougie).  The  state  of  anarchy,  resulting  from 
the  quarrels  of  the  Berbers  among  themselves, 
was  complicated  in  the  middle  of  the  xi’*1  century 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Ililftll  tribes,  the  immediate 
results  of  which  were  the  devastation  of  Ifriklya 
and  a  part  of  the  Maghrib  and  the  ultimate  conse¬ 
quences  a  radical  modification  of  the  ethnography 
of  Northern  Africa. 

Just  when  the  confusion  had  reached  its  height, 
two  Berber  dynasties,  the  Almoravids  and  the 


Almohads,  each  proclaiming  different  reformed 
religious  doctrines,  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
preponderance  for  a  time  in  Northern  Africa.  The 
triumph  of  the  Almoravids  was  that  of  the  Lem- 
{Ona,  who  had  up  till  then  led  a  nomadic  life 
between  Southern  Morocco  and  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal  and  Niger.  Though  converted  to  Islftm  in 
the  third  century  of  the  Hidjra,  they  had  for  long 
been  Muhammadans  only  in  name.  They  were 
taught  the  true  doctrine  and  orthodox  practices 
by  the  Marabout  Ibn  Yftsln  and  resolved  to  carry 
the  true  faith  to  the  negroes  of  the  SQdftn  and 
the  untutored  peoples  of  Southern  Morocco.  Their 
conquests  soon  stretched  beyond  those  limits. 
Their  chief  Yflsuf  b.  Tftshfln  founded  Marrftkush 
in  1062,  subdued  all  Morocco  and  central  Magh¬ 
rib  up  to  the  Hammftdid  frontier  in  a  few  years, 
drove  back  the  advancing  Christians  in  the  Iberian 
peninsula  by  the  victory  of  Zallftfea  in  1086, 
deposed  the  Andalusian  Emirs  and  became  sole 
master  of  Muhammadan  Spain.  The  decline  of  the 
Atmoravids  was  as  rapid  as  their  rise.  Exhausted 
by  their  own  victories  and  vitiated  by  contact 
with  a  superior  civilisation,  these  Berbers  fiom 
the  Sahara  rapidly  disappeared.  In  their  place  the 
Caliphs  had  to  employ  Christian  mercenaries,  while 
they  themselves,  heedless  of  orthodoxy,  scandalised 
good  Muhammadans  by  their  conduct.  The  Mas- 
mUda  of  Deren,  converted  to  Unitarianism  ( Tawhid^ 
whence  the  name  Almohads)  by  the  preaching  of 
Ibn  Tümart,  rose  against  them.  Led  by  a  Kümlya 
Berber,  of  great  ability,  named  cAbd  al-Mu’min 
they  soon  put  an  end  to  the  Almoravid  rule, 
without  much  difficulty.  The  empire  founded  by 
the  Almohads  was  even  larger  than  that  of  their 
predecessors.  Although  cAbd  al-Muhnin  was  not 
actually  able  to  conquer  all  Spain,  he  destroyed 
the  Hammftdid  kingdom  of  Bidjftya,  the  Zlrid 
kingdom  of  Ifrtylya,  drove  the  Christians  out  of 
the  ports  they  had  seized  and  made  himself  lord 
of  all  the  country  between  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and 
the  Atlantic.  A  great  Berber  empire  thus  extended 
over  the  whole  of  northern  Africa,  though  it  was 
likewise  soon  to  crumble  away.  The  Almohad 
Caliphs  were  no  more  able  than  the  Almoravids 
to  keep  to  the  paths  of  orthodoxy;  one  of  them, 
Ibn  Ma5mHn,  went  so  far  as  openly  to  curse  the 
memory  of  Ibn  TQmart  and  raged  against  true 
believers.  The  rivalry  of  the  diverse  Berber 
factions  also  hastened  the  break  up  of  the  empire 
founded  by  al-Ma’miin.  The  quarrels  of  the  Mas- 
mQda  and  the  KOmiya  bathed  the  Moroccan  court 
in  blood;  the  tribes  of  the  Maghrib  favoured  the 
efforts  of  the  BanU  Ghftniya  or  attempted  to  make 
themselves  independent.  A  century  after  the  death 
of  cAbd  al-Muhnin,  the  last  of  his  descendants, 
Aba  DabbQs  came  to  an  inglorious  end  as  leader, 
of  a  robber  band  in  1279.  By  this  time  the 
Maghrib  was  partitioned  among  new  powers,  the 
Man  nids  in  Ffts,  the  cAbd  al-\Vadis  at  Tlemcen, 
and  the  Hafsids  in  Tunis.  None  of  these  dynasties 
was  able  to  impose  its  authority  on  the  others,  nor 
even  to  make  itself  respected  by  its  own  subjects. 
In  Morocco  the  tribes  of  the  mountain  regions 
were  in  a  constant  state  of  revolt  against  the 
Marlnids;  in  central  Maghrib,  the  Bann  WcmannO 
of  Warscnls  (Wftnshcrlsb),  the  Zwftwa  of  the 
Hjurdjura,  the  Kabyls  of  the  province  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  the  peoples  of  the  Zftb  and  the  Djarld 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  princes  of  Constantine, 
Bidjftya  and  Tunis.  The  same  thing  happened  at 
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the  oases  of  the  Djebel  Nefüsa  and  the  Awrfts. 
The  inability  of  the  Berbers  to  unite  to  form  a 
great  empire  was  once  more  clearly  demonstrated. 
The  only  way  to  trace  their  history  from  this 
period  is  to  write  the  history  of  the  various 
tribes.  The  task  is  still  farther  complicated  by 
the  changes  brought  about  by  the  HilaJl  invasion. 
In  the  plains  and  plateaux  the  Berber  population 
has  been  mingled  with  the  Arabs;  they  have 
gradually  abandoned  their  bnguage  and  customs; 
they  have  even  lost  their  ancient  name  which  has 
been  replaced  by  that  of  some  individual  from 
whom  they  trace  their  descent;  they  have  become 
quite  arabicised.  Other  groups  have  escaped  this 
transformation,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  access 
to  their  abodes  such  as  those  of  the  Awräs,  of 
Kabylia  and  the  Rif;  they  have  been  augmented 
by  fugitives  of  all  sorts,  who  have  taken  refuge 
with  them;  some  have  even  gone  down  to  the 
Sahara  so  that  since  the  xiv*h  century  “the  Berbers 
form  a  cordon  on  the  frontier  of  the  land  of  the 
negroes  parallel  to  that  formed  by  the  Arabs  on 
the  borders  of  the  two  Maghribs  and  Ifnfclya” 
(Ibn  Khaldfln,  Histoire  des  Herberes ,  transi,  de 
Slanc,  ii.  p.  104).  This  disintegration  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  retreat  of  Muhammadan  civilisation. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  Berber 
groups  returned  to  a  semi-savage  state  and  only 
retained  the  most  rudimentary  notions  of  Islam. 
Their  reconversion  to  Isläm  was  the  work  of 
Marabouts  in  the  xv|h  and  xvi*h  century,  who 
very  often  claimed  to  come  from  the  south  of 
Morocco,  from  the  legendary  Säkuyat  al-IIamrä, 
which  popular  imagination  believed  to  be  a  regular 
nursery  of  missionaries  and  saints.  The  influence 
of  these  pious  individuals  was  so  great  that  whole 
tribes  at  the  present  day  regard  them  as  their 
ancestors.  Some  few  groups  escaped  their  attention; 
such  perhaps  are  the  Zekkära  whose  religious 
customs  and  beliefs,  so  different  from  those  of  the 
Islam  of  the  Maghrib,  have  given  rise  to  the 
strangest  and  most  far-fetched  hypotheses. 

Geographical  Divisions. 

At  the  present  day  the  Berbers  are  no  more  a 
‘homogeneous  mass  than  they  were  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Hidjra.  Their  descendants  still 
form  the  basis  of  the  population  of  North  Africa 
but  they  have  been  so  greatly  modified  by  the 
Arab  element  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  recog¬ 
nise  them.  They  have  lost  all  memory  of  their 
real  origin,  as  well  as  their  language  and  customs. 
Some  considerable  groups  have  however  persisted 
in  the  mountains  and  in  the  desert,  that  is  to 
say,  in  those  regions  into  which  the  Arabs  could 
not  penetrate  or  which  they  did  not  succeed  in 
retaining.  They  are  linked  up  by  smaller  groups 
more  or  less  related  which  are  rapidly  disappearing 
and  survive  as  evidence  of  the  ancient  ethnographic 
conditions.  It  is  besides,  very  difficult  to  give  an 
exact  list  of  these  tribes.  The  retention  of  the 
Berber  dialect  appears  to  be  the  most  reliable 
criterion,  although  some  tribes  which  claim  to  be 
of  Berber  origin  have  ceased  to  speak  the  language 
of  their  ancestors. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
density  of  the  Berber  communities  increases  from 
east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south.  They  are 
scattered  over  an  immense  area,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  oases  of  Slwah,  the  desert  of  l.ihya, 
and  the  mountains  of  Tibesti,  on  the  west  by  the 


Atlantic,  on  the  south  by  the  Hansa  countries, 
the  middle  course  of  the  Niger  and  the  Senegal. 

Tripolitania  and  Cyrenalca.  There  are 
some  Berber  tribes  in  the  mountains  of  the  land 
of  Barka,  in  the  Ghüryän  and  the  Djebel  Ifren 
and  in  the  Djebel  Nefüsa,  the  religious  stronghold 
of  the  Abltdls.  They  are  also  met  with  in  the 
oases  of  Siwah,  Awdjila,  Sakna,  Timissä  and  in 
the  Fezzän.  We  may  also  mention  the  Modjabra 
of  Awdjda  and  the  I'rfclla  of  the  environs  of 
Tripoli  who,  although  they  speak  Arabic,  say 
they  are  of  Berber  stock. 

Tunisia.  Berber  dialects  are  spoken  among 
the  DjerbI  (island  of  Djerba),  who,  like  the  Nefüsl, 
belong  to  the  Abitdl  sect,  among  the  Troglodytes  of 
the  Matmäta  and  amongst  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Djcbcl  (Scncd).  The  other  Berber  tribes  of 
the  protectorate,  such  as  the  fcChümlr  have  been 
arabicised. 

Algeria.  Kabylia  in  the  north,  the  Awräs  in 
the  south-east  have  been  the  great  centres  of 
resistance  of  the  Berbers.  Although  Little  Kabylia 
was  more  affected  by  the  Arabs  than  Great 
Kabylia,  Berber  dialects  arc  still  spoken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Burdj  bü  ‘Araridj,  in  the  Baburs 
and  among  the  Tclaghma,  cAbd  al-NQr  and  the 
Zwägha  of  the  district  of  Sctlf.  In  the  Diurdjura 
Kabylia  the  Zwäwa  have  preserved  a  dialect  which 
is  regarded  as  the  purest  of  all  those  in  the  north; 
they  arc  connected  with  the  tribes  of  the  Wadi 
Sahil  (Wed  Sahel)  in  the  cast,  the  Bann  Khalfün 
in  the  west.  In  the  south  and  east  of  the  depart* 
ment  of  Constantine,  the  Cläd  Khiar  (Sük  Ahräs), 
the  Ilarakta  (cAin  Raidi),  the  Nemensha  (Tebessa) 
arc  allied  to  the  Shâwiya  of  the  Awräs.  In  the 
Tell  of  Algiers  and  Oran,  some  insignificant 
groups,  which  arc  rapidly  disappearing,  found  in 

Barallel  lines  from  cast  to  west,  such  as  the 
zara,  the  Zacatlt,  the  BanQ  bü  WtcQb,  and  the 
Merâîida  of  the  Blfda  Atlas.  The  Beni  Mcnaser 
between  Miliana,  Cherchell  and  Tcnes;  the  I  la* 
räwa  of  Tcniet  al-IIad  (JTianlyat  al-Ahad),  the 
Banil  bü  KhannQs  of  the  Warscnis,  the  A'shäsha 
of  the  Dahra,  the  Bel  Hahma  of  Frenda,  the. 
Banü  Snüs  and  the  Banü  bü  Sa^id  of  the  Algero- 
Moroccan  frontier.  In  the  Algerian  Sahara,  the 
oases  of  Wed  High  and  Wargli,  the  oases  of 
the  Mzäb  peopled  by  Abädl  Berbers,  the  KsQrs 
of  Moghar,  of  Bü  Semghün  of  ‘Ain  Sfisifa  mark 
the  road  between  South  Constantine  and  South* 
east  Morocco. 

Morocco.  Of  all  the  parts  of  North  Africa 
Morocco  is  the  one  in  the  which  the  Berber  cle¬ 
ment  is  the  .most  important.  It  predominates  in 
the  Kif,  in  the  various  ranges  of  the  Atlas,  in  thé 
Sus,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Wed  Nun  and  of  the 
Dräca  and  in  the  oases.  All  the  Berber  tribes  are 
not  yet  known  however.  A  certain  number  of 
princijttl  groups  may  nevertheless  be  distinguished. 

I.  The  peoples  of  the  lower  Mulüya  terri¬ 
tory  (the  Banü  bü  Zegga  and  BanQ  Iznäsen,  who 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Berbers  of  Alge¬ 
ria  and  ihose  of  Morocco).  2.  The  tribes  of  the 
Rif  (Gucla(ia  [Kulai'a],  Tcmsaman,  Botiwa,  BanQ 
Criaghen,  B.  SaSd).  3.  The  Bcräber,  occupying, 
in  the  centre  of  Morocco,  the  lands  round  the 
sources  of  the  Mulüya,  the  Sebü,  the  Wäd  Dräca 
(Darca)  and  Scattered  between  Fäs  and  Miknäsa  to 
the  north  and  the  Tafilelt  to  the  south-east,  with 
a  few  outposts  as  far  away  as  the  Atlantic  coast 
area  near  Kbät  and  Slac  (Sale).  The  Zayan,  BanQ 
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Mtir,  Banü  Mguild,  Ait  Sherrosben,  Ait  AtU  and 
Ait  Yafelman  (a  confederacy  of  the  Berfiber)  also 
belong  to  this  group.  4.  The  iihilha,  occupying 
the  land  to  the  south  of  Mogador  and  Marrftkush, 
the  valleys  of  the  Great  Atlas  Range  and  of  the 
Anil-Atlas,  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  valleys  of 
the  SQs,  and  Wfid  Nan  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  Wfid  Tansift  and  the  Wfid  Drfica  (Darca). 
(To  this  group  otherwise  but  little  known,  belong 
the  lhalcn  of  the  Hfiha  country,  the  Cundafa,  the 
GuezQle,  Glawa  of  the  Great  Atlas,  the  Iluwfira, 
Ait  Yahyl  of  the  SQs,  the  £hrQka,  Ait  Iklef,  Ait 
IssimOr  of  the  Sftlpi  etc.).  5.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  oases  (Tafilelt,  Kiguig  and  Twfit).  In  these 
oases,  alongside  of  a  Berber  population  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  world,  there  lives  a  dork 
skinned  people,  the  Ilaratln,  whose  origin  has 
given  rise  to  controversies,  some  writers  regarding 
them  as  black  Berbers,  and  others  as  a  cross 
between  Berbers  and  negroes,  analagous  to  the 
Melanogaetuli  of  the  ancients,  while  others  again 
say  they  are  the  last  representatives  of  a  negroid 
race  called  the  “Garamantic”.  6.  The  Berbers 
of  the  S'ahara.  The  ancient  tribes  of  the  Zcnfita 
and  Zenfiga  who  ruled  in  the  western  Sahara  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Ilidjro,  were  overcome 
by  and  made  tributary  to  the  Arab  element  so 
that  the  word  Zenfiga  has  become  almost  a  syno¬ 
nym  for  “slave*'.  Some  tribes  have  nevertheless 
retained  their  independence;  the  Ulid  Dalim, 
descendants  of  the  Almoravids,  the  Duisb  (Idâ  Q 
cA!sh)  and  the  Mcshdüf  of  Tagant.  lastly  a  certain 
number  of  sections  of  the  large  tribe  of  Trfirza 
in  the  north  of  Senegal,  notably  the  Clfid  Daimfin 
and  the  Tcndagha  still  speak  Berber.  In  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Sahara,  the  TuSrcg  preserve  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  Berber  types.  They  class  them¬ 
selves  into  two  great  groups;  the  Northern 
Tufiregs  (the  Ardjer  of  Tassili  and  Ahaggar, 
occupying  the  massive  mountains  of  the  same 
name),  and  the  Southern  Tufiregs  (Awellimids, 
KCl  WI  (Kel  Wi)  of  the  Air);  the  latter  are 
already  mixed  with  negro  elements. 

Manneks  and  Customs. 

Their  manners  and  customs  are  with  their 
language  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Berber 
tribes.  Although  we  possess  but  scanty  notices  of 
certain  Berber  groups  which  have  as  yet  been 
little  studied,  such  as  those  of  Morocco,  the  infor¬ 
mation  available  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  identity 
of  their  customs  with  those  of  groups  which  are 
well  known  such  as  the  Kabils,  the  Shfiwiya  of 
the  Awrfis  and  the  Tufiregs.  The  most  striking 
characteristic  is  the  part  played  by  custom  in 
legislation.  Among  the  Berbers  the  source  of  their 
laws  is  not,  as  with  the  Arabs,  the  Korkin.  Al¬ 
though  they  have  adopted  Islfim,  they  have  sharply 
separated  dogma  from  law.  The  Kor’fin  is  the 
undisputed  authority  on  all  that  pertains  to  faith 
or  religious  hygiene  but  only  affects  civil  and 
criminal  law  in  so  far  as  it  docs  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  law  of  custom.  The  proportion  in 
which  the  two  elements  combine  varies  according 
as  the  tribes  have  been  more  or  less  deeply  affected 
by  Arab  influence.  This  statement  of  llanoteau’s 
with  reference  to  Kabylian  law,  is  apparently 
true  for  other  Berber  groups  also.  One  result  of 
the  profane  origin  of  Berber  law  is  that  it  may 
be  modified,  while  Muhammadan  law,  taken  from 
the  lyor'an,  a  divine  and  immutable  book,  is  essen¬ 


tially  unalterable.  As  to  the  customs  themselves, 
they  fall  into  two  classes  :  a)  cäda  or  general  usages 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  by  oral 
tradition;  it  is  applied  in  Kabylia  to  all  that 
concerns  individual  rights  and  the  transference  of 
property  ;  and  b)  the  c urf  or  local  usage.  The  modi¬ 
fication  of  principles  consecrated  by  the  Wa 
requires  the  consent  of  the  tribes;  the  alteration 
of  prescriptions  sanctioned  by  the  c*r/  requires 
only  the  approval  of  the  village  assembly.  The 
Morocco  Berbers  likewise  have  a  particular  code 
( isserf  )  for  each  tribe  or  each  locality,  whose 
prescriptions,  almost  always  in  accord  with  ancient 
tradition,  Are  settled  by  the  anfâlin  or  assembly 
of  the  elders.  Infractions  of  civil  and  criminal 
law  have  given  rise  to  a  regular  system  of  fines 
called  iänürty  which  varies  in  the  different  villages; 
it  is  sometimes  written  down  but  as  a  rule  is 
committed  to  memory  by  the  elders.  Tariffs  of 
the  same  kind  appear  to  exist  among  some  of  the 
Bcraber  tribes  of  Morocco,  the  Alt  Atta  and  the 
Alt  ba  Zld,  for  example.  Many  ordinances  conse¬ 
crated  by  custom,  go  back  to  a  very  ancient 
period,  anterior  even  to  Islfim,  for  example  the 
application  of  the  taiio  in  criminal  law;  the  right 
of  rckba  or  private  vengeance  allowed  to  the 
family  of  a  murdered  man;  the  institution  of 
the  € artaya ,  which  is  the  safeguard  granted  to  an 
individual  or  body  of  strangers;  and  that  of  the 
dehiba ,  the  immunity,  sometimes  hereditary,  of 
an  individual  or  body  of  people.  There  is  however 
one  Berber  group  whose  laws  present  striking 
differences  to  those  we  have  just  mentioned,  that 
is  the  Abfidf  group  of  the  Mzfib,  whose  laws  are 
of  religious  origin  and  are  distinguished  from  the 
orthodox  laws  by  their  exceeding  severity. 

The  social  life  of  the  Berbers  likewise  differs 
in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  Arabs.  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  is  the  place  of  woman 
amongst  them.  She  enjoys  greater  consideration 
and  influence  than  among  the  Arabs;  for  example, 
she  is  not  forced  to  wear  the  veil;  monogamy  is 
the  rule  among  Berber  families;  and  lastly  among 
the  tribes  which  have  best  preserved  the  original 
such  as  the  Tuaregs  traces  are  found  of  an 
organisation  of  the  family  based  on  matriarchy. 

The  political  organisation  of  the  Berbers 
varies  in  the  various  districts.  Two  principal  types 
may  be  distinguished  however:'  I.  The  aristo¬ 
cratic  type:  a  noble  and  warlike  class  under 
whom  is  a  class  of  vassals  and  serfs,  sometimes 
with  a  marabout  class  intermediary.  2.  The  demo¬ 
cratic  type:  a  municipal  republic  making  its 
own  laws  and  governing  itself,  for  example  the 
villages  in  Kabylia,  the  Awrfis  and  the  Moroccan 
Atlas.  In  these  latter  public  business  is  carried 
on  and  magistrates  elected  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  people  ( ÿanitfa ,  anfâlh ).  This  form  of 
government  however  looks  more  democratic  than 
it  really  is  for  the  influence  in  the  assembly  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  men  and  powerful  individuals. 
In  the  Mzfib  country  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  clerical  aristocracy  ( Fazzabcn ).  Each  of  these 
little  republics,  divided  by  the  rivalries  of  its 
“sols’*  (ftiJDy  or  parties  grouped  round  an  impor¬ 
tant  individual  is  very  jealous  of  its  independence. 
In  former  times  in  Kabylia  there  was  a  practi¬ 
cally  permanent  state  of  war  between  the  various 
villages  and  tribes;  in  Morocco  this  is  still  the 
case.  The  individualistic  spirit  of  the  Berbers 
prevent  them  at  the  present  day  as  in  the  past 
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from  forming  political  groups  of  any  importance; 
although  they  are  capable  of  forming  temporary 
or  permanent  confederacies  they  never  rise  to  the 
conception  of  any  more  complete  organisations. 

(G.  Yver.) 

Religion. 

In  ancient  times  the  religion  of  the  Berbers 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  number  of  local 
cults  corresponding  to  the  division  into  tribes. 
The  objects  of  their  worship,  about  which  we 
have  only  sparse  and  incomplete  details  were 
undoubtedly  natural  objects:  caves,  rocks,  springs, 
rivers  and  mountains  (c.  g.  the  Atlas)  to  which 
should  be  added  the  celestial  bodies,  at  least  the 
sun,  the  moon  and  certain  stars.  The  veneration 
in  which  these  objects  were  held  may  still  be 
traced  in  certain  superstitions.  It  is  certain  that 
since  the  Punic  epoch,  there  has  not  only  been  a 
borrowing  of  foreign  divinities  but  also  an  assimi¬ 
lation  of  the  latter  to  the  native  deities.  Judaism 
also  made  numerous  converts  and  if  it  did  not 
play  the  role  which  some  have  tried  to  credit  it 
with,  it  was  certainly  disseminated  throughout  the 
whole  of  North  Africa;  indeed  with  the  exception 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Jews,  who  were  banished 
from  Spain  in  the  xv«1»  century,  the  greater  part  of 
the  indigenous  followers  of  Judaism,  are  descended 
from  converts  made  before  the  introduction  of 
Islam.  Judaism  paved  the  way  for  Christianity 
which  soon,  as  elsewhere  broke  off  from  it,  and 
flourished  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  struggle  it  had 
to  wage  with  paganism,  and  the  internal  dissen¬ 
sions  which  rent  it  within.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  write  its  history  (cf.  Dorn  Leclercq,  IS  Afrique 
chrétienne,  Paris,  1 904,  2  Vols.;  Monceaux,  Histoire 
littéraire  de  l'Afrique  chrétienne ,  Paris,  1901 — 
1909,  3  Vols.,  in  course  of  publication);  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  not«  that  it  gave  the  Berbers  an 
opportunity  to  unite  against  Roman  rule  and  that 
they  eagerly  adopted  the  heresies  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  same  thing 
happened  after  the  Muhammadan  conquest,  only 
the  name  of  their  adversaries  was  changed.  We 
do  not  exactly  know  the  details  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Berbers  to  Islam;  we  only  know  that  they 
renounced  it  twelve  times  and  that  had  they 
found  stronger  support  than  the  Byzantine  or 
the  ephemeral  Visigothic  kingdom,  their  resistance 
would  have  had  quite  another  result.  Islam  did 
not  finally  triumph  till  the  xiil1'  century  of  our 
era;  it  was  at  this  date  that  the  last  of  the  native 
Christians  disappeared. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  conquest,  the  Berbers 
professed  the  orthodox  doctrine,  the  only  one 
they  knew;  but  their  spirit  of  independence  soon 
showed  itself  in  the  adoption  of  Khäridjf  doctrines, 
which  laid  the  most  emphasis  on  the  conception 
of  universal  equality.  That  at  heart  they  were 
really  little  concerned  with  religious  dogma,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  section  of 
them  look  the  side  of  the  Shi:itcs,  not  only  on 
liehalf  of  the  Idrlsids  of  FAs  but  of  those  who, 
steeped  in  Persian  doctrines,  saw  in  the  Imam 
an  incarnation  of  the  Deity.  This  also  explains 
why  we  have  the  Fat  ini  ids  beside  the  Kharidjts, 
Sufrls  and  AbAdis  and  the  KctAma  the  principal 
supporters  of  the  Mahdl  cl’baid  Allah.  A  reaction 
brought  the  triumph  of  Sunni  doctrines  with  the 
Lamtüna  (Almoravids)  of  the  Sahara  who  had 
only  been  converted  in  the  x*1'  century;  it  was 


further  emphasised  by  the  MasmQda  of  the  Atlas 
who  founded  the  Almohad  empire  and  exterminated 
those  who  still  professed  other  faiths,  Christiana 
and  Shiites  except  a  few  JvhAridjf  communities 
who  were  protected  by  the  mountains,  desert  or 
sea.  [See  the  articles  Kii^RACjIs,  çufrIs,  ABÄDls, 
NOKKARÏS,  NEFÜSÀ,  ROSTAMIDS.] 

From  the  point  of  view  of  religion,  the  Berbers, 
without  distinction  of  sects,  have  only  produced 
theologians  with  a  fondness  for  disputation  ;  they 
have  produced  no  great  original  thinkers,  whether 
orthodox  or  heterodox.  It  was  the  narrowest  and 
least  liberal  of  the  four  Musulman  sects  (next  to 
that  of  lbn  Hanbal),  that  of  MAlik  b.  Anas  that 
became  the  most  w  ide  spread  amongst  them  :  this 
has  remained  the  case  to  the  present  day.  Sunna 
doctrines  now  reign  supreme,  more  or  less  mixed 
with  local  superstitions,  in  particular  the  cult  of 
marabouts,  many  of  whom  have  replaced  obscure 
indigenous  divinities,  except  in  a  few  AbadI  com¬ 
munities  which  have  survived  in  the  MzAb,  in 
Djerba,  and  in  the  Djebel  Ncfûsa  and  who  keep 
up  a  connection  with  their  co-religionists  in  Zan¬ 
zibar.  In  addition  to  official  Islam,  two  attempts 
to  found  in  Morocco  a  religion  which  was  to  bear 
the  same  relation  to  Islam  as  the  latter  professes 
to  bear  to  Christianity,  must  be  mentioned;  in  the 
Rif  the  attempt  of  IlA-Mim  al-.Moftar! (the  “forger’*, 
q.  v.)  in  the  iv‘h  century  A.  II.  and  in  Tàmesnl, 
the  modern  ShawiyA,  the  religion  founded  by  a 
former  KhAridji,  Salih  ibn  Tarif,  among  the  Ber- 
!  ghawäta  [q.  v.]  which  lasted  from  the  second  to 
[  the  fifth  centuries  A.  II. 

Language  and  Literature. 

In  spite  of  the  impossibility  of  proving  their 
common  origin,  there  is  a  linguistic  unity  among 
the  Berber  languages  and  although  wc  know  but 
little  of  the  ancient  language  it  may  be  presumed 
that  its  dialects  did  not  differ  from  one  another 
more  than  the  modern  dialects.  Inscriptions  alone 
could  give  us  the  key;  but  unfortunately  they 
have  not  yet  yielded  up  their  secrets  and  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  decipher  them 
have  not  given  satisfactory  results.  They  were 
collected  by  Faidherbe  in  1870  ( Collection  com - 
pl'cte  des  Inscriptions  numidiques ,  Lille,  1870;  cf. 
also  J.  Ilalevy,  Essai  d'épigraphie  libyque ,  Paris, 
1879);  since  then  however  not  a  year  has  passed 
without  new  ones  being  discovered  (^ec  the  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  Kccueil  de  la  société  archéologique  de 
Constantine ,  in  the  A' crus  africaine ,  in  the  Comptes 
de  l'Académie  des  Inscriptions  etc.).  The  Lybiaxt 
alphabet  has  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  of  Phoeni¬ 
cian  origin  (cf.  Ilalevy,  op .  cit.y  p.  13 — 16);  an 
attempt  to  connect  it  with  one  of  the  South 
Semitic  alphabets,  more  particularly  the  ThamQde- 
nian  has  not  been  successful  (E.  Littmann,  L'ori¬ 
gine  de  l'alphabet  libyque'.  Journ.  As .,  x.  Series, 
iv.  p.  422 — 440);  but  the  proposal  to  connect  it 
with  the  Aegean  alphabet  stiil  requires  to  be 
examined  (cf.  also  Ph.  Berger,  Histoire  de  f écri¬ 
ture  dans  l'antiquité ,  Paris,  1891,  p.  324 — 332). 

It  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  north  after  the  Arab 
conquest  and  it  is  represented  at  the  present  day 
only  by  the  TuAreg  alphabet.  Besides  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  the  only  materials  we  have  for  the  study  of 
ancient  Berber  language  arc  a  certain  number 
of  words  preserved  in  a  more  or  less  corrupt 
form  by  the  writers  of  antiquity,  they  are  only  of 
importance  from  the  lexicographic  point  of  view. 
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The  tame  remark  applies  to  those  which  hare 
been  handed  down  to  ns  by  Arab  writers.  One 
point  may  be  confidently  asserted  however  namely 
that  the  great  invasion  of  the  BanU  Hilfil,  which 
definitely  established  Arab  power  in  the  xith  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  north-west  of  Africa,  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  Berber  language:  some  dialects 
disappeared;  others  were  invaded  by  numerous 
words  which  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
those  which  had  been  borrowed  in  previous  cen¬ 
turies  (cf.  R.  Basset,  Les  mots  arabes  passés  en 
herbere :  Oriental '.  Studien ,  Th.  Noldeke  gewidmet , 
i.  4*9—443).  A  knowledge  of  the  Guanche  dialect, 
which  was  not  exposed  to  the  Arab  invasion, 
would  have  to  a  certain  extent  made  up  for  our 
ignorance  of  ancient  Berber:  unfortunately,  all  that 
we  now  possess  of  this  dialect,  spoken  in  the 
Canary  Islands  down  to  the  xviith  century,  exists 
only  in  the  corrupt  form  in  which  it  has 
been  transmitted  by  Spanish  writers:  all  that 
remains  has  been  collected  by  S.  Berthelot  (Parker 
Webb  and  Sabin  Berthclot,  Histoire  naturelle  des 
Iles  Canaries ,  Vol.  i.  Part  I,  Paris,  1832). 

The  Berber  language,  which  belongs  to  the 
Küshite  or  Hamitic  family  of  language  which  is 
related  to  the  Semitic  group,  is  still  spoken  from 
the  oases  of  Siwa  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
from  the  northern  Niger  to  the  Mediterranean  but 
it  is  far  from  being  the  predominant  language  In 
this  vast  area.  Only  a  provisional  classification  of 
Its  dialects  has  as  yet  been  made:  when  each 
of  them  has  been  completely  studied  it  will  be 
possible  to  settle  their  inter-relations,  and  connect 
them  with  the  Libyan  inscriptions  when  these 
have  been  deciphered.  The  principal  dialects, 
going  from  east  to  west  are  the  Zeniga,  spoken 
in  the  north  of  Senegal,  the  TuSrcg  of  the  Awc- 
limmids,  the  Ahaggars  (Taitok)  and  the  Azgcrs; 
the  Shilha  of  SQs  and  the  Tamazfght  of  the  Atlas, 
the  Kif  language  in  the  north  of  Morocco,  the 
Beräber  in  the  south-east,  the  Zcnätia  of  the  east 
of  Morrocco  and  the  west  of  Algeria,  the  dialect 
of  the  KsOr,  that  of  the  oases  (T'idikelt,  Twät  and 
Gflrarft)  the  ZcnStia  of  central  Algeria  (Wârsenls, 
Ac£bä&ha,  And  ilarftwa)  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  dialect  of  the  B.  Menflser  and  through 
the  mountains  of  the  Atlas  lioks  up  with  the 
Zwfiwa  of  Great  Kabylia  (one  of  the  best  pre¬ 
served)  and  the  dialects  of  Bidjaya  and  the  Wadi 
Sähcl  (Wed  Sahel);  in  the  south  the  dialects  of 
the  Mzfib,  Wfirgla  and  the  Wild!  High;  the  Sh&- 
wlya  of  the  Awrfts  and  that  of  the  tribes  from 
Satlf  to  Sük-Ahräs.  In  Tunisia,  Berber  only  sur¬ 
vives  in  the  extreme  south;  at  Sened,  among  the 
Matm&ta,  at  IJjcrba  and  up  to  the  frontiers  of 
Tripolitania  where  it  passes  into  the  dialect  of 
the  I>jebel  Neftisa.  The  only  other  areas  in  which 
it  is  found  are  the  oases  such  as  Gbad&mcs,  Ghaj, 
Awdjila  and  lastly  in  Siwa.  The  study  of  these 
dialects  has  been  begun  but  has  not  been  advanced 
in  the  same  degree  for  each. 

Religious  literature  must  have  been  well  deve¬ 
loped  among  the  Berbers^  particularly  among  the 
KhSridjfs  as  we  may  gather  from  the  scattered 
notices  in  chroniclers  and  biographers.  Although 
we  have  lost  the  Kurins  of  llS-Mlm  and  Salih 
(except  a  few  scarce  fragments)  there  still  rcmal.is, 
out  of  all  the  Abädl  literature  Ibn  GhSnim’f 
treatise  entitled  Mu'äwana  (cf.  de  Motylinski, 
Le  manuscrit  arabo-berbère  de  Zouagha  :  Actes  du 
XI Ve  Congrès  des  Orientalistes ,  Algiers,  1909,  ü. 


64 — 78).  As  to  Sunn!  literature,  we  have  lost 
the  translation  of  the  Qur’an  and  the  Berber  text 
of  three  treatises  in  the  §hUk*  dialect  composed 
in  the  XIth  century  of  our  era  by  the  Mahdl  Ibn 
TQmart,  founder  of  the  Almoÿad  empire,  but  we 
have  two  works  dating  from  the  XVIIIth  century 
and  composed  in  the  same  dialect  by  Muhammad 
b.  cAlI  b.  Brahlm;  the  Hawd  (a  treatise  on  reli¬ 
gious  duties)  after  the  Mukkta^ar  of  Sldl  Khalil 
(published  and  translated  by  M.  Luciani,  Algiers 
1897)  and  the  Bahr  al-dumita  a  complement  to 
the  preceding  (manuscripts  in  Algiers  and  Paris); 
the  two  first  chapters  were  published  with  a  trans¬ 
lation  by  de  Slane,  Appendices  à  V Histoire  des 
Berbères ,  Vol.  iv.  pp.  552—562.  With  this  class 
of  literature  are  connected  certain  religious 
poems,  all  in  Shilha,  like  that  of  ÇabI  which 
tells  of  the  descent  into  hell  of  a  young  man  in 
search  of  his  parents  (R.  Basset,  Le  Poème  de 
Çabi,  Paris,  1879;  8vo.);  the  poems  of  Sidl  Hammü 
(Stumme,  Dichtkunst  und  Gedichte  der  Schluß 
Leipzig,  1895;  Johnston,  Fadma  Tagurramt : 
Actes  du  X/Ve  Congrès  des  Orientalistes ,  Vol.  IX, 
p.  100-101),  an  account  of  the  Ascension  of  the 
Prophet  and  a  version  of  the  Burda . 

Works  of  profane  literature  are  rare  and  have 
only  been  published  by  Europeans  e.  g.  Sldl 
Brahlm1»  account  (in  ShiH?a)  of  West  Africa  (pu¬ 
blished  by  Newman  In  the  Journ .  of  the  Roy . 
As.  Soc .  1848  p.  215 — 260,  transi,  by  R.  Basset, 
Paris,  1882)  and  the  account  of  the  Djebel  Ne- 
fQsa  in  the  NeftlsI  dialect  by  Brahlm  b.  SlimSn 
al-Mhammdkhl  (edit,  and  transi,  by  de  Motylinski, 
text  Algiers,  1885);  transcription  and  transla¬ 
tion,  Paris,  1898).  We  may  also  mention  here  a 
collection  of  tales  entitled  Kitäb  al-Shilh  (Ms.  in 
the  Bibl.  Nat.  Paris),  which  is  largely  borrowed 
from  the  Ua£h tiyâr-nâm a  and  the  Hundred  Nights  ; 
extracts  have  been  edited  and  translated  by  de 
Slane,  Basset  and  Rochemonteix. 

The  popular  literature  (stories,  poems  and  riddles) 
is  more  important  than  all  these  texts  which  are 
so  strongly  mixed  with  Arabic.  These  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  above  mentioned  dia¬ 
lects  and  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  particular 
articles  concerning  them.  General  collections  (trans¬ 
lations  only)  have  been  published  by  R.  Basset 
( Contes  berbères ,  Paris,  1897;  Nouveaux  contes 
berbères ,  Paris,  1897;  Contes  populaires  de  l' A  fri* 
que ,  Paris,  X903).  Of  collections  in  particular  dia¬ 
lects  one  may  mention;  for  the  Shilha  of 
Tazerwalt:  Stumme,  Elf  Stücke  im  Silha • 
Dialekt ,  extract  from  the  Zeit  sc  hr.  der  Deutsch. 
Morgen) .  Ges.,  ,1894;  do.,  Märchen  der  Sc  h  lu  h  von 
Taterwalt,  Leipzig,  1895  (Texts  and  translation); 
de  Rochemonteix,  Contes  du  Sous  et  des  Oasis  de 
la  Taßlalt :  Journ .  As.,  xi  (1889),  p.  198 — 225; 
for  the  dialect  of  the  Ksür:  R.  Basset,  Re - 
cueil  de  textes  et  de  documents  pour  la  philologie 
berbère,  Algiers,  1887;  for  the  dialect  of  the 
B  a  n  I  M  e  n  a  s  e  r  :  R.  Basset,  Textes  berbères  dans 
le  dialecte  des  B.  Menacer,  Rome,  1892;  for  the 
ZwSwa:  Uanoteau,  Poésies  populaires  de  la  Ka - 
b  y  lie  du  Jurjura,  Paris,  1882  (translation  only); 
Moutiéras,  Légendes  et  contes  merveilleux  de  la 
Grande  Kabylie,  Paris,  1882  (translation  only); 
Ben  Scdira,  Cours  de  langue  Kabyle,  Algiers, 
1887  (text  only);  Mouliéras,  Legendes  et  contes 
merveilleux  de  la  Grande  Kabylie,  Paris,  1893— 
1897  (8  parts,  text  only,  unfinished);  Le  Blanc  de 
Prcbois,  Essai  de  Contes  Kabyles,  Batna,  1897 
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(a  parts,  unfinished);  Lucianl,  Chansons  Kabyles 
de  Small  Azikkicu ,  Algiers,  1899;  Boulifa,  /Ce¬ 
nt  eil  de  poésies  Kabyles,  Algiers,  1 904;  for  the 
dialect  of  Wfid!  Sftl^il:  R.  Basset,  L' insurrec¬ 
tion  algérienne  de  1871  Jans  les  chansons  populaires 
Kabyles,  Louvain,  1892;  for  the  Shiwlya:  G. 
Mercier,  Cinq  textes  berbères  en  dialecte  chaouia , 
extract  from  the  Journ .  As.  1900;  for  the  L>j  e ri  d  : 
Stumme,  Märchen  der  Berbern  von  Tamazratt , 
Leipzig,  1900;  for  the  Ta  it  ok:  Masqueray,  Obser¬ 
vations  grammatteales  et  textes  de  la  temahaq  des 
Taïtoq ,  Paris,  1897. 

We  may  also  mention  the  Känfins  or  collec¬ 
tions  on  customary  law,  which  are  still  used 
among  certain  Berber  tribes.  These  only  exist  in 
oral  tradition  but  some  of  those  of  Great  Kabylia 
have  been  taken  down  and  published;  by  Ilano- 
tcau  ( Essai  de  grammaire  Kabyle ,  Alger,  n.  d., 
p.  313 — 324;  La  Kabylic  et  les  coutumes  Kabyles, 
Paris,  1873,  Vol.  Ill,  Appendix,  p.  327—443, 
translation  only,  reprinted  partly  in  Masqueray, 
Formation  des  cités  chez  les  populations  sédentaires 
de  r Algérie,  Paris,  1886,  p.  263 — 324,  translation 
only);  by  Ben  Scdira  ( Cours  de  langue  kabyle , 
p.  205 — 35$  text  only);  Boulifa  ( Le  Kanoun 
d*AJui:  Recueil  de  mémoires  et  de  textes  publiés 
en  P  honneur  du  XI  V<  Congrès  des  Orientalistes , 
par  les  professeurs  de  P  Ecole  Supérieure  des  lettres , 
Algiers,  190$,  p.  152 — 178).  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enumerate  the  various  translations  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  which  have  been  made  by 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries. 

Bibliography :  The  most  important  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  collected  by  Fourncl,  Les 
Berbers  (Paris,  1877 — 1 881,  2  vols.)  but  he 
stops  with  the  departure  of  Mucizz  lidin  Allah 
for  Egypt.  As  to  the  Arab  historians:  Ibn 
Khaldun,  Kitab  âN/bar  (Bülâk,  1284  7  vol.), 
vols.  vi.  and  vii.,  the  French  translation  by 
de  Slane,  Histoire  des  Berbères  (Algiers,  1852  — 
1856,  4  vol.);  S.  Lane- Poole,  The  Mohamma¬ 
den  Dynasties ,  p.  33 — 63  (Lond.,  1894);  Ibn 
Abl  Zerc,  Rauuf  al- Kir  (as,  ed.  Tornberg  (l’p- 
sala,  1843 — 1846;  2  v.  in  40.);  Ibn  cAdhSrï, 
al-Bayâno  'l-Moghrib,  cd.  Dozy  (2  v.,  Leyden, 
1848 — 1851);  al-Marräkushb  History  of  the  Al- 
mohads ,  ed.  Dozy  (Leyden,  1847);  al-Bakrî, 
Description  de  P  Afrique  septentrionale,  cd.  de 
Slane  (Algiers,  1857);  transi,  by  de  Slane  (Pa¬ 
ris,  1859);  de  Gocje,  Descript.  al-Maghribi 
(Leyden,  i860:  extract  from  al-Ya%übï);  Mas¬ 
queray,  Chronique  if  Abort  Zakarla  (Algiers, 
1878);  al-Barrädl,  Kitâb  al-Djazoâhir  (Constan¬ 
tine,  1302);  R.  Basset,  Les  Sanctuaires  du 
Djebel  Nefousa  (Paris,  1899);  Qucdenfeldt,  Ein- 
theilung  und  Verbreitung  der  Berberbevölke¬ 
rung  in  Marokko,  {Zeit  sc  hr.  für  Ethnologie, 
1888,  1889);  l)aumas,  ^Zrt  Grande  Kabylie 
(Paris,  1847);  Carcttc,  Études  sur  la  Kabylie 
proprement  dite  (Paris,  1848,  2  v.);  Barth, 
Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Cen¬ 
tral- Africa  (London,  1847);  Duveyrier,  Les 
Touaregs  du  Nord  (Paris,  1864);  Bissucl,  Les 
Touaregs  de  P  Ouest  (Algiers,  1888);  Jean,  /.es 
Touareg  du  Sud-Est  de  P  Air  (Paris,  1908); 
Hanoteau  et  Letourneux,  Z«  Kabylie  et  les  cou¬ 
tumes  Kabyles  (Paris,  3  v.,  1872-1873);  Renan, 
La  Société  berbère  in  the  Mélanges  d'histoire  et 
de  Voyages  (Paris,  1878),  p.  319— 352î  Ie  p- 
Dugas,  La  Kabylie  (Lyon,  1877);  Masqueray, 
Formation  des  cités  chez  les  populations  séden¬ 


taires  de  P  Algérie  (Paris,  1886);  Morand,  Les 
K  a  nouns  du  Mzab  in  the  Études  de  droit  mu¬ 
sulman  algérien  (Algiers  1910),  p.  419—457; 
T.  W.  Arnold,  Preaching  of  Islam  (Lood. 
1896),  p.  258 — 262;  R.  Basset,  Recherches  sur 
la  religion  des  Berbères  (Paris,  1910)  authors 
quoted;  de  Slane,  Appendice  à  l'histoire  des 
Berbères,  Vol.  iv.  p.  488—584;  R.  Basset, 
Étude  sur  les  diarcctes  berbères,  (Paris,  1894); 
id.  Loqmân  berbère,  (Paris,  1890),  and  the  papers 
presented  to  various  Oriental  congresses  (Lon¬ 
don,  1891;  Taris,  1897;  Hamburg,  1902;  Co¬ 
penhagen  1908).  (Kkné  Basset.) 

BEREIDA  or  Buraida  (the  diminutive  of 
Burda),  a  large  village  in  the  Kasim  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ncdjd,  situated  26°  1 7'  N.,  430  55'  E. 
It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wadi  Rumma, 
about  ten  miles  from  cOnaiza  on  the  opposite 
bank.  4The  names  of  Boreyda  and  cAneyza  are 
from  bergs  in  them'  (Doughty).  Buraida  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  r ofix  (Sprenger, 
Die  alte  Geographie  Arabiens).  The  present  town  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  three  or  four  hundred 
years  ago,  by  people  of  the  Banü  Tamitn.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Wahhabi  state  it  became  indepen¬ 
dent  under  chiefs  of  the  family  of  cAlaiyan  (Pal- 
grave).  When  Faisul,  the  representative  of  the  Ibn 
Sa^d  or  Wahhabi  dynasty,  had  recovered  most  of 
the  lost  ground,  he  crushed  Buraida  by  treachery, 
and  placed  it  under  a  native  of  al-Riyid  named 
Mohanna,  who  was  governor  at  the  time  of  Pal- 
grave’s  visit  (1862).  I  lis  son  Hasan  was  governor 
when  Doughty  stayed  there  (1878).  The  former 
estimated  the  population  at  25,000,  the  latter  at 
5,000  or,  counting  the  surrounding  hamlets,  6,000. 
The  people  are  merchants  and  Caravaners.  The 
town  is  built  of  clay  and  surrounded  by  a  w'all 
only  two  feet  thick.  The  gardens  form  a  ring 
round  the  town  outside  the  wall.  The  palms  and 
tilled  land  stretch  for  three  miles  on  the  side  next 
the  Wadi.  They  are  irrigated  from  wells,  made 
by  digging  in  the  sand.  The  water  is  raised  by 
means  of  a  wheel  set  on  a  frame  of  VM/  wood, 
which  grows  plentifully  here.  At  the  time  of  Pal- 
grave’s  visit  there  was  a  busy  market,  rock-salt 
from  western  Kasim  being  a  common  article  of 
sale.  The  streets  were  fairly  broad  and  regular. 
The  height  of  the  minaret  proves  Ihc  mosque  to 
have  been  built  before  the  rise  of  the  Wahhabis 
[q.  V.].  It  is  probably  about  200  years  old.  The 
castle  Palgrave  considered  to  be  in  part  older, 
some  of  it  being  of  stone.  It  had  no  architectural 
features,  and  there  appear  to  be  no  ancient  in¬ 
scriptions  in  the  towm. 

Bibliography :  Palgrave ,  Central  and 
Eastern  Arabia  ;  Doughty,  Arabia  Dcserta  \  Rit¬ 
ter,  Erdkunde,  xiii.  454  et  scq.  (T.  H.  Weir.) 
BERGAMA,  the  name  of  a  district  (kaza) 
and  its  capital  in  the  Sandjak  of  Izmir 
in  the  Wil.lyct  of  Aidln  (Smyrna).  The  town, 
which  is  situated  in  24°  55'  east  Long,  and  390  5' 
north  Lnt.,  is  the  ancient  Pergamon,  as  has  now 
been  ascertained  from  the  excavations  of  Humann, 
Conzes  etc.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
history  of  Pergamon  and  the  excavations;  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  the  brief  but  excellent 
account  in  Baedeker’s  Constantinople  and  IVestern 
Asia  Minor,  p.  246 — 254. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  xiv*k  century  the  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  dynasty  of  the 
KarSsI  and  with  BälikesrI  was  the  most  important 
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town  of  this  Emirate.  Ibn  Ba{a{a  visited  it  in  733 
(1333)  *nd  found  it  as  at  the  present  day.  He 
describes  it  as  being  in  ruins  but  with  a  strong 
fortress  on  the  hill.  He  calls  the  Sultftn  Yafehsbl. 
Orfchän  took  the  town  soon  afterwards  (according 
to  the  Turkish  historians  in  735  (1334)  or  737 
(1336)  but  Mordtmann,  über  d.  Türkische  Fürsten* 
geschleckt  der  Karasi ,  relying  on  Byzantine  histo¬ 
rians  places  the  date  later.  Since  then  it  has 
belonged  to  the  Ottomans.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  an  imposing,  picturesquely  situated  little  town 
with  about  20,000  inhabitants  (Cuinet  14,502, 
Säml  12,000,  ‘All  Ejewad  21,197)  and  the  seat 
of  the  Kä’immakäm.  The  neighbourhood  is  fertile 
and  tobacco  and  cotton  are  particularly  cultivated. 
In  addition  the  art  of  working  in  leather,  for  which 
the  ancient  Pergamon  was  famous  (parchment)  is 
still  flourishing.  According  to  cAll  Ejcwftd  the 
town  has  10  tanneries. 

Bibliography.  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  d'Asie 
(Paris,  1894),  Vol.  iii.  p.  471  et  seq.\  Mordtmann, 
Über  das  türkische  Fürstengeschlecht  der  Karasi 
in  M y  sien:  Sitiungsber .  der  Kgl .  Preuss .  Akad. 
der  IVissensch.  (Berlin,  191 1  )  ;  cAll  I>jcwäd, 
MemÜlik-i  c oCÄmanJyanin  ta'rtkh.  ^joghräfia  lo- 
gkàti ,  164;  Ibn  ÜalQ{a  (cd.  Dcfrémery,  Paris, 
1853).  (F.  Giese.) 

BERQ1JAWATA,  is  the  name  formerly  applied 
to  a  group  of  MasmQda  tribes  of  which  the 
more  important  were  the  Bcränis,  the  Zwagha, 
the  Ma{mn|a,  the  Ma{ghara,  the  BanQ  BQragh  and 
the  BanQ  Waghmer.  They  were  settled  in  the 
west  of  Morocco  in  the  district  of  Tfimesni  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Shäwlya  from  Salé  (Sal5c) 
and  Azemmür  to  Asft  and  Anfä.  They  adopted 
the  teachings  of  the  &b&ridjls  and  took  part  in 
their  wars  against  the  Arabs  under  the  leadership 
uf  Maisara,  the  water-carrier  of  Tangier.  Their 
chief  at  that  time  was  Tarif  AbQ  Sftlil).  He  left 
his  power  to  his  son  Sillily  who  had  fought  with 
him  in  the  ranks  of  the  Khäridjfs.  Salih  had 
obtained  a  reputation  for  learning  and  virtue 
among  his  people  and  conceived  the  idea  of 
founding  a  new  religion  which  would  be  to  Isläm 
what  the  latter  was  to  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
This  project  has  also  been  ascribed  by  some 
authorities  to  his  father  Tarif.  In  any  case  Sillily 
claimed  to  be  the  Çàlih  al-Mtdminln  mentioned 
in  the  Kor’än  (Ixvi.  4)  and  it  was  said  that  he  first 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  Isläm.  <In  reality  be 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Omaiyad  Caliph  Hisbäm 
b.  cAbd  al-Malik  though  if  the  date  127  be  adopted 
for  his  apj>carance,  it  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  reign  of  Marwfin  11  as  lli^häm  had  died 
in  125.  Some  enemies  of  Salih  assert  that  he  was 
of  Jewish  origin,  that  the  real  name  of  his  father 
was  §hemacQn  (Simeon)  b.  Yakub  b.  Isliâk  and 
that  he  was  born  in  Barbât,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Xeres  in  Spain  whence  the  name  Barbä;Y,  cor¬ 
rupted  to  Bcrghawftp ,  borne  by  his  disciples. 
These  views  of  the  author  of  the  Ala^m  at* 
ll/awhar  have  rightly  been  combatted  by  Ibn 
KhaldQn.  Çâlih  composed  a  regular  code  of  reli¬ 
gious  laws,  if  we  may  believe  al-Bakri  in  his 
notice  of  the  •leader  of  prayer”  ZemmQr  AbQ 
Sillily  b.  MOsft  b.  Hi§häm  (or  IlSshim)  b.  Wfir- 
dlzcn  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  court 
of  al-Hakaro  al-Mustansir,  Caliph  of  Cordova,  in 
SbawwSl  352  (October — November  963)  by  Aba 
MansQr  cIsft  b.  Abi  'l-Ans&r,  king  of  the  Bergha- 
wfita.  This  code,  composed  in  the  Berber  language, 


was  translated  into  Arabic  by  AbQ  MUsl  cIsi  b. 
DawQd,  a  Muhammadan  of  Sheila.  The  month 
prescribed  for  fluting  was  that  of  Radjab  and  not 
Ramadan,  a  certain  day  each  week  was  also  to 
be  observed  as  a  fast;  prayers  were  to  be  offered 
five  times  a  day  and  five  times  a  night;  the 
•feast  of  sacrifice'1  was  celebrated  on  the  n*h  of 
Muharram  and  not  on  the  12th  Efcu  ’1-Hidjdja. 
Ablutions  had  to  be  made  by  beginning  with 
the  navel  and  the  hips,  then  the  privy  parts,  the 
month,  neck,  the  forearms  beginning  at  the  eltows. 
the  ears  and  lastly  the  knees.  Some  of  their  prayers 
consisted  only  of  gestures;  others  resembled  those 
of  the  Muslims.  Their  prostrations  (su$üd)  were 
made  three  times  in  succession;  they  raised  the 
forehead  and  their  hands  half  a  palm's  breadth 
from  the  ground.  The  takbJr  was  replaced  by  the 
following  formula,  A  bism  en  Yakütà  (Berber:  in 
the  name  of  God)  followed  by  Mokkor  Yakütà 
(God  is  great).  This  name  Yakütà^  which  means 
God,  in  which  some  scholars  have  wrongly  thought 
to  recognise  that  of  Bacchus  —  or  rather  the  Bacax 
of  the  inscriptions  of  Numidia  —  on  account  of  a 
variant,  Bakush,  appears  to  be  the  translation  of 
the  Muhammadan  WahhUb  Ähe  who  gives”,  an 
epithet  of  God,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  also  found 
among  the  A  bad  Is  recalls  the  Khäri<Jjl  antecedents 
of  Salih  (cf.  A.  de  Motylinski,  Le  nom  berbère 
de  Dieu  chez  les  Abadhites ,  Algiers,  1905,  and 
R.  Basset,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Société  archéolo¬ 
gique  de  Sous  se,  1906).  In  repeating  the  profession 
of  faith  they  hold  their  hands  open  with  the  palms 
downwards.  At  public  prayer,  which  was  celebrated 
on  the  Thursday  and  not  the  Friday,  they  repeated 
half  of  their  Kor’fin,  standing  and  the  remaining 
part,  while  making  their  prostrations.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  completed  by  repeating  in  Berber  the 
following  formulas:  God  is  above  us,  nothing  which 
is  on  the  earth  nor  in  the  heavens  is  hidden 
from  him.  Then  they  repeated  twenty  times  the 
formula:  Mokkor  Yakütà  =  God  is  great;  Zhân 
(. Iwen ?)  Yakütà  =  God  is  one;  ur  dam  Yakütà  = 
these  is  none  like  God.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  Berber  their 
religion  did  not  differ  essentially  from  Isläm.  — 
Following  the  example  of  Muhammad,  Salih  com¬ 
posed  a  KoPan  in  Berber.  It  contained  eighty 
Saras  each  of  which  as  a  rule  was  called  after 
some  prophet.  The  first  was  that  of  AiyQb  (Job), 
from  which  al-Bakrl  gives  an  extract  (p.  140); 
the  others  were  those  of  Fircawn  (Pharaoh),  KörQn 
(Korah),  Ifämän,  YädjQdj  and  Mïdjûdj,  al-Da*djdjäl 
(the  Antichrist),  al-^djl  (the  Golden  Calf),  HärQt 
and  MärQt,  Jälöt  (Saul),  NimrGd  and  YDnus  (Jonas) 
the  last.  There  were  also  the  Suras  of  the  Cock, 
the  Partridge,  the  Camel,  the  Eightfooted  Snake 
and  the  Wonders  of  the  World.  Its  imitation  of 
the  Moslim  Kor  än  is  manifest.  A  tenth  part  of  all 
cereal  produce  was  levied  as  legal  alms,  except 
from  Muhammadans;  it  was  also  forbidden  to 
intermarry  with  the  latter.  Any  one  could  marry 
as  many  wives  as  he  could  afford,  but  marriage 
was  forbidden  between  collaterals  to  the  third 
degree.  Thieves  were  put  to  death,  adulterers 
stoned,  and  liars  banished,  while  murder  could 
be  atoned  for  by  the  payment  of  a  hundred  oxen. 
Certain  prohibitions  appear  to  be  a  survival  of 
native  customs;  for  example,  it  was  forbidden  to 
eat  the  head  of  any  animal,  or  eggs  (this  prohi¬ 
bition  still  exists  among  certain  tribes  of  Algeria 
and  the  Sahara).  Cocks  were  held  in  reverence 
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as  calling  to  prayer  (cf.  the  name  mifadh.dk'*  still 
given  to  them  in  vulgar  Arabic).  As  is  still  the 
case  with  certain  Marabouts,  the  saliva  of  their 
prophet  was  a  remedy  for  sick  people. 

Another  fact  that  shows  the  close  connection 
of  the  religion  of  the  Berghawäta  with  Islam,  is 
that  Salih  attributed  some  of  his  sermons  to  Moses, 
to  the  seer  Salih  (who  had  prophesied  the  coming 
of  the  Prophet)  and  to  Ibn  cAbbäs,  the  cousin  of 
Muhammad  and  ancestor  of  the  ‘Abbasids. 

If  the  tradition  may  be  relied  on,  Salih,  after 
reigning  forty-seven  years,  set  out  for  the  cast, 
after  promising  to  return  in  the  reign  of  his 
seventh  successor.  He  advised  his  son  Elisac  (Elyäs) 
to  keep  his  doctrine  secret  till  the  favourable 
moment  which  was  not  to  be  till  the  reign  of  his 
grandson  Yunus.  It  is  difficult  to  take  this  literally  ; 
either,  in  the  reign  of  this  last  prince,  the  teachings 
of  Salih,  after  having  been  neglected  were  vigo¬ 
rously  enforced  or  YCinus  was  their  real  author 
but  ascribed  them  to  his  grandfather.  In  addition 
there  are  some  gaps  in  the  chronology:  Elisac 
reigned  fifty  years;  his  son  YOnus,  who  propa¬ 
gated  the  new  doctrines  with  fire  and  sword, 
forty-four  years;  his  nephew  AbQ  Ghufair  Ahmad, 
who  died  in  300,  twenty-nine;  Sâlih  must  there¬ 
fore  have  reigned  fifty  years  to  fill  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  127  when  he  first  appeared  and  300.  cAl>d 
Alläh  Abu  U-Ansftr,  who  is  buried  at  Tamcslakht, 
died  in  341  after  a  reign  of  42  years.  As  a  rule 
the  Berghaw5ta  sought  the  support  of  the  Omaiyad 
Caliphs  of  Spain  to  help  them  in  their  struggle 
against  the  other  powers  who  shared  the  Maghrib. 
They  held  out  for  long  in  their  own  territory  and 
in  addition  to  the  troops  raised  from  tribes  which 
professed  their  religion,  they  had  contingents  fur¬ 
nished  by  Muhammadan  Berber  tribes,  such  as 
the  Izemur,  Banü  Ifren,  Banü  IfellQsa  etc.  Arab 
historians  mention  the  wars  which  the  Berghawäta 
had  to  wage  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  the 
Sanhadja  vassals  of  the  Fätimids  and  the  Banü 
Ifren,  and  say  they  suffered  severe  defeats.  This 
may  well  be  doubted,  as  they  remained  indepen¬ 
dent  and  a  constant  danger  to  the  Almoravid 
empire,  which  is  said  to  have  exterminated  them, 
but  they  defeated  the  army  of  the  celebrated 
cAbd  Allah  b.  Yäsin,  who  perished  in  the  battle 
in  450.  A  century  later  (543)  we  find  the  founder 
of  the  Almohad  dynasty  ‘Abd  al-Mu’min  marching 
against  them  and  being  defeated  by  them  ;  he  after¬ 
wards  gained  the  upper  hand  and  the  Berghawäta 
disappear  from  history. 

Bibliography :  Al-Bakrî,  Description  dc 
V Afrique  septentrionale  (ed.  de  Slane,  Algiers, 
1857),  p.  134 — 141  (the  principal  source);  Ibn 
Abl  Zarc,  Bawd  at- Kir  {äs  (ed.  Tornbcrg),  p. 
42 — 84;  Ibn  cAdhär!,  Ki tab  al-Bayan ,  Vol.  i., 
p.  231 — 236;  Ibn  JÇhaldün,  Kitäb  at-  /bar  (ed. 
BQlak),  Vol.  vi.,  p.  129 — 210;  Goldziher,  Mate¬ 
rialien  zur  Kenntnis  der  Almohadenbcwegungy 
Zeitschr .  d.  Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Gesellsch .  Vol.  xli. 
1887,  p.  91 — 94;  R.  Basset,  Recherches  sur  ta 
religion  des  Ber  ber  es  (Paris,  1910),  p.  48 — 91. 

(René  Basset.) 

BERKE  B.  DjU£!  (in  most  Egyptian  authorities 
wrongly  called  Berke  b.  Bätü),  a  Mongol  prince, 
chief  of  the  Golden  Horde,  grandson  of  Cingiz- 
Khän  and  third  son  of  l>ju£I.  From  the  accounts 
of  the  Egyptian  ambassadors,  who  were  received 
by  him  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  can¬ 
not  have  been  more  than  a  few  years  younger 


than  Bätfl.  Little  is  known  of  his  career  before 
he  ascended  the  throne.  He  took  no  port  in  the 
wars  in  Russia  and  Western  Europe  in  the  years 
1234 — 1242;  he  was  more  frequently  in  Mongolia 
than  RätQ  and  took  part  in  the  great  parliaments 
of  1246  (coronation  of  Guyuk)  and  125  t  (corona¬ 
tion  of  Mongke).  The  latter  assembly  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Berke  as  the  eldest  nember  of  the 
ruling  house  present,  as  perhaps  also  was  the  as¬ 
sembly  which  decided  the  punishment  of  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  Caghatai  and  Cgedei  [cf.  the  article 
bätü  KHAn].  As  the  Armenian  Kirakos  tells  us, 
Alghä,  grandson  of  Caghatai  afterwards  held  Berke 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  house. 

Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to  his  ancestral 
territory  and  did  not  again  visit  eastern  Asia. 
Rubruquis  ( 1 2 53)  mentions  the  camp  of  Berke  in 
his  journal;  he  was  a  Muhammadan  even  at  this 
time  so  that  no  swine's  flesh  was  allowed  to  be 
eaten  in  his  camp.  The  story,  given  by  Abu 
TGhftz!  (ed.  Des  ma  iso  ns,  p.  17  2  et  seq .),  that 
Berke  became  a  convert  to  Islam  after  he  ascended 
the  throne,  is  apparently  a  later  invention.  l>jüz- 
djânï  ( fabakat-i  Nasirl ,  transi.  Raverty,  p.  1284) 
says  that  Berke  was  instructed  in  the  Kor’an 
while  still  a  youth  in  Khodjand  by  a  theologian 
of  this  town.  Djüzdjân!  (p.  129)  also  gives  a  story 
of  the  hatred  in  which  Sartälf,  son  of  Bätü,  and  a 
Christian,  held  his  Muhammadan  uncle;  with  this 
story  may  be  compared  the  statement  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  Kirakos  who  accuses  Berke  of  having 
poisoned  his  nephew'.  If  these  two  princes  were 
really  so  hostilcly  inclined  to  one  another,  their 
enmity  can  hardly  be  explained  solely  by  detesta¬ 
tion  of  one  another's  religions.  That  Sartäk  was 
baptised  is  denied  by  Rubruquis  but  on  the  other 
hand  expressly  affirmed  not  only  by  Syrian  and 
Armenian  but  also  by  the  Muhammadan  sources 
(including  the  two  contemporary  but  independen¬ 
ces  authorities  DjuwainI  and  LLjuzdjanl).  In  any 
case  Sartäk,  who  had  six  wives  according  to  Ru¬ 
bruquis,  and  according  to  Kirakos  exempted  the 
Muhammadan  as  well  as  the  Christian  clergy  from 
all  taxes,  can  no  more  have  been  a  fanatical  Chris¬ 
tian  than  Berke,  whose  capital  Saräi  was  in  1261 
the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  a  fanatical  Mu¬ 
hammadan. 

According  to  pjuwainf,  Sartäk  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  his  father  Bätü  while  on  his  way 
to  Mongolia  in  the  year  653  (Fcbfuary  1255 — 
January  1256)  to  the  Great  Khan  Mongke  but 
continued  his  journey.  He  was  appointed  succes¬ 
sor  of  Bätü  by  Mongke  and  lord  of  the  ancestral 
territory  of  pjiitl  and  second  in  rank  to  the  great 
Khän  in  the  whole  empire  but  died  soon  aftc^ 
according  to  some  authorities  while  on  his  return 
journey  and  to  others  soon  after  his  return.  The 
young  prince  t’iàkèl  (called  the  son  of  Sartäk  by 
Djuwaini  and  of  Bätü  by  Rashid  al-Dln)  was  installed 
as  chief  of  the  Golden  Horde  by  the  Great  Khän’s 
commissioners  and  the  regency  entrusted  to  Bâtü’s 
widow  Borakcin-KhâtOn.  According  to  Russian 
annals  the  camp  of  “UlawCij*’  was  visited  by  Rus¬ 
sian  princes  as  late  as  1257.  It  was  not  till  the 
death  of  the  young  Khän,  probably  in  the  same 
year  1 257,  that  the  succession  passed  to  Berke. 

Like  Bätü,  Berke  during  the  earlier  years  of  his 
reign  ruled  not  only  over  the  ancestral  territory  of 
his  father  but  also  over  Mft  Warä*  al-Nahr.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lijüzdjänl  he  visited  Bukhari  and  showed 
great  honour  to  the  learned  men  of  that  town; 
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he  is  also  said  to  hare  ordered  the  Christians  of 
Samarkand  to  be  severely  punished  and  their 
church  destroyed,  as  they  had  taken  some  liberties 
with  their  Muhammadan  fellow-citizens.  When  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  Great  KhXn  arrived  (1259) 
it  is  said  that  the  Friday  prayer  (Kbu^ba)  was  read 
for  Berke,  not  only  in  MX  War X3  al-Nahr  but 
also  in  KborSsXn  and  the  other  provinces  of  Persia 
(  J'abaküt-i  JVüfirl ,  transi.  Raverty,  p.  1292). 

During  the  next  four  years  (1260—1264),  two 
brothers  of  the  dead  Great  KhXn,  Rhubilai  and 
Arigh-Buga,  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  throne 
in  Eastern  Asia.  As  the  coins  struck  in  BulghSr 
show,  the  younger  claimant  Arigh-Buga  (who 
was  ultimately  overcome  by  his  opponent),  was 
recognised  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  by 
Berke.  Prince  AlghU,  a  grandson  of  Caghatai,  ap¬ 
peared  in  Central  Asia  about  the  same  time,  at 
first  in  the  name  of  Arigha-Buga  and  after¬ 
wards  in  open  revolt  agaiost  him;  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  under  his  sway  not  only  the  whole 
ancestral  territory  of  his  grandfather  but  also 
Kb*&rizm,  which  had  always  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  DjOOI  and  his  successors;  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  the  officials  appointed  by  Berke  were 
driven  out  of  all  their  towns.  The  massacre  men¬ 
tioned  by  WassXf  (Indian  edition,  p.  51),  of  a 
division  of  Berkel  army,  5,000  strong,  in  BukhfrX 
must  have  been  carried  out,  not,  as  Wassâf  him¬ 
self  says  by  Kbtibilai,  nor  as  d'Ohsson  supposes 
{Histoire  des  Mongols ,  iii.  381  et  seq .)  by  llulSgfl, 
but  by  AlghU.  The  war  between  Berke  and  Algha 
lasted  till  the  death  of  the  latter;  even  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  after  the  final  victory  over 
Arigha-Buga,  AlghQ’s  troops  occupied  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  commercial  town  of  OtrXr.  Berke, 
whose  forces  were  required  in  the  South  and 
West,  could  do  nothing  against  his  enemies  in 
the  East  but  did  not  however  yield  his  claims; 
Prince  Kaidfl,  grandson  of  Cgedci,  who  was  in 
Arigh-Buga’s  army,  continued  the  war  against 
AlghO  on  the  overthrow  of  Arigh-Buga  and  was 
su]»)>ortcd  by  Berke. 

The  campaigns  in  the  West  against  the  Poles 
and  against  King  Daniel  of  Galicia,  who,  not 
content  with  declaring  himself  independent  in 
1257,  was  bold  enough  to  attack  the  Tatars,  were 
of  no  great  importance  and  were  successfully  car¬ 
ried  by  the  troops,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard 
the  frontier  districts,  without  it  being  necessary 
for  Berke  to  take  the  field  in  person.  King 
Daniel  had  to  destroy  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Tatar  General  most  of  the  fortresses  which  he 
had  built  in  his  kingdom.  The  war  between  Berke 
and  his  cousin  llQlXgQ,  the  conqueror  of  Persia, 
was  more  important  and  prosecuted  with  less 
success.  The  causes  of  the  war  are  variously  given  ; 
as  was  previously  the  case  in  the  story  of  the 
comity  between  Berke  and  SartXlf,  Berke  is  here 
pictured  by  some  authorities  as  the  defender  of 
IslXm.  He  is  said  to  have  bitterly  reproached 
IfülXgü  for  his  devastation  of  so  many  Muham¬ 
madan  countries  and  particularly  for  the  execution 
of  the  Caliph  Musta'sim.  Those  authorities  who 
say  that  the  princes  of  the  house  of  DjQH  felt 
their  rights  endangered  by  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Mongol  kingdom  in  Persia  are  probably  more 
trustworthy  ;  some  of  the  territories  such  as  ArrSn 
and  AdharbaidjXn  which  were  incorporated  in  the 
new  kingdom,  had  already  been  trod  by  the 
"Hoof  of  the  Mongo!  horse**  in  the  reign  of 


Cingis-Kbfln  and  therefore  according  to  the  con¬ 
queror’s  directions  ought  to  have  belonged  to  the 
ancestral  territory  of  £jQ£I  [cf.  above  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  BxtQ  &hXn];  the  right  to  these  lands  was 
also  constantly  claimed  but  without  success  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Golden  Horde. 

Berke  twice  made  war  on  his  Persian  relatives. 
In  the  first  war,  HQlfiga  was  at  first  victorious, 
advanced  as  far  as  over  the  Terek  (in  November 
and  December  1292),  but  was  there  defeated  by 
Berke’s  troops  (the  KhSn  himself  was  not  present 
with  his  army)  and  lost  a  great  part  of  his  army 
on  his  retreat;  many  perished  in  the  Terek,  the 
ice  on  which  was  broken  by  the  hoofs  of  the 
horses.  After  this  war  HQlSgU  massacred  all  mer¬ 
chants  from  Berke*s  kingdom  who  could  be  found 
in  his  domain;  Berke  retaliated  by  a  massacre  of 
those  from  IlQlSgQ’s  lands;  no  further  attempts 
were  made  on  either  side  to  continue  the  war, 
however,  during  the  next  few  years.  Even  before 
war  broke  out  between  these  two  princes,  the 
Egyptian  Sultan  Baibars  [q.  v.]  had  decided  to 
get  into  communication  with  Berke  and  to  make 
an  alliance  against  their  common  enemy  Hülftgü. 
A  message  in  this  strain  had  been  sent  from 
Cairo  as  early  as  the  year  660  (26  th  November 
1261 — 14th  November  1262)  to  Berke;  in  Mu- 
harram  661  (15th  November — 14th  December  1262) 
an  embassy  was  equipped  for  the  same  object. 
Before  the  ambassadors  had  returned,  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  Cairo  in  the  spring  of  1263,  an  em¬ 
bassy  from  the  kingdom  of  Berke;  when  these 
envoys  set  out  on  their  return  journey  the  Sultan 
sent  a  second  embassy  to  accompany  them  to  the 
*  country  of  the  Mongol  prince.  It  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  reconcile  the  various  statements  given  by 
the  authorities  on  these  transactions;  apparently 
the  accounts  of  the  two  embassies  have  been  con¬ 
fused  by  the  Egyptian  historians.  The  accounts 
brought  back  by  the  envoys  of  the  country  of 
the  ühfiu  and  his  appearance  (thin  beard,  yellow 
complexion,  the  hair  bound  behind  both  ears, 
apparently  in  pleats,  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  jewel 
in  one  ear,  a  high  turban  on  the  head,  a  girdle 
of  green  Bulgarian  leather,  set  with  gold  and 
jewels,  around  his  waist,  and  shoes  of  red  leather) 
are  worthy  of  note;  he  is  said  to  have  then  been 
56  years  of  age;  like  Bâta  he  was  afflicted  with 
gout.  In  connection  with  these  embassies,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  a  Mongol  campaign  against  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  who  had  detained  one  of  the 
two  Egyptian  embassies,  probably  the  second,  in 
his  territory.  In  the  year  1260  the  Balkan  Penin¬ 
sula  to  the  Aegean  Sea  was  ravaged  by  a  Mongol 
army  (Berke  took  no  part  in  this  campaign  either) 
and  the  Seldjük  Sul;5n  cIzz  al-Din  Kai-KSwus,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  Asia  Minor  and  placed  in 
custody  in  the  fortress  of  Enos  (on  the  Aegean 
Sea)  was  set  free  and  brought  to  the  Crimea. 

In  the  year  1266  war  was  renewed  by  Berke 
against  Persia  where  Halftgü’s  successor  Ab&kS 
now  ruled,  but  it  led  to  nothing.  The  two  armies 
lay  for  a  considerable  time  inactive  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kura  opposite  one  another;  Berke,  who 
was  on  this  occasion  at  the  head  of  his  army  (at 
least  so  the  Persian  authorities  tell  us),  wished  to 
ascend  the  Kura  to  Tiflis  and  there  cross  the 
river,  but  died  on  his  way  thither  whereupon  his 
army  returned  home.  In  the  Egyptian  sources  the 
date  of  Berke’s  death  is  given  as  665  (2MtI  Oc¬ 
tober  1266 — 2lfct  September  1267).  In  Safar(22n«l 
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Oct. — 19  Not.  1267)  a  message  of  sympathy  was 
sent  from  Egypt  to  his  successor  Möngke-TlmOr. 
The  Russian  annalists  say  that  Berke  died  in  the 
years  6774  of  the  Creation  of  the  World  (i^Sept. 
1265 — I*1  September  1266). 

Berke  left  no  family,  so  that  the  throne  passed 
to  Bata’s  grandson  Müngke-Tîmür.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  reign  be  was  no  longer,  as  Bata  had 
been,  second  to  the  Great  Khän  in  the  Mongol 
Empire,  but  the  ruler  of  an  independent  state, 
although  this  evolution  was  not  completed  till 
the  reign  of  his  successor  who  was  the  first  to 
strike  coins  in  his  own  name.  It  is  diflicult  to 
estimate  how  much  he  did  as  a  Muhammadan 
to  further  the  culture  of  Islam  among  his  Mongols. 
The  Egyptian  accounts  speak  of  schools,  in  which 
the  youth  was  instructed  in  the  Korean;  not  only 
the  Khân  himself  but  each  of  his  wives  and  Emirs 
also  had  an  ImSm  and  a  Mu’adhdhin  attached  to 
their  establishments;  yet  we  learn  from  the  same 
sources  that  all  sorts  of  heathen  customs  were 
observed  at  the  court  of  the  Khän  with  the  same 
strictness  as  in  Mongolia.  How  little  education 
the  Khän  himself  had,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
question  which  he  asked  the  ambassadors,  whether 
it  was  true  that  an  enormous  human  bone  was 
used  as  a  bridge  across  the  Nile.  Not  only  the 
Khän  himself  but  several  of  his  brothers  are  said 
to  have  adopted  IslSm;  nevertheless  half  a  century 
was  still  to  elapse  after  his  death  before  Islam 
definitely  became  predominant  in  his  kingdom. 
Most  of  the  later  authorities  ascribe  the  foundation 
of  the  capital  Saräi  on  the  Achtuba  to  Berke  (Ibn 
Batüta  in  his  journal,  ed.  Defrémery,  ii.  447,  there¬ 
fore  calls  this  town  Saräi-Bcrke)  but  the  town  as 
we  know  from  the  narrative  of  Rubruquis  was 
already  founded  by  Bätü;  perhaps  it  was  only 
under  Berke  that  it  rose  to  be  a  town  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word. 

Bibliography :  For  the  Persian  and  Rus¬ 
sian  authorities  and  the  editions  of  them  see  the 
Bibliography  to  the  article  Bätü  Khan.  W.  Tiescn- 
hausen  collected  the  Arab  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  Golden  Horde  (Sbornik  materialow  ot - 
nosjaschgisehsja  k  istorii  Zolotoi  Ordi,  Vol.  i. 
St.  Petersburg,  1884,  Arabic  text  and  Russian 
Translation);  of  special  importance  are  the 
notices  in  the  al-Nahdj  al-sadid  of  al-Mufah- 
dai  (ibid.,  p.  18 1  et  seq.  1 93  et  scq.  ;  on  the 
work  itself  sec  Brockclmann,  i.  348);  Quatre- 
mère  quotes  the  same  authorities:  in  Makrlzf, 
Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamlouks ,  i.  Part  i.  p.  2 13 
et  seq.\  Patkanow  has  published  Kirakos’s  work 
(Istorija  mongolow  po  armjanskim  istoçnikam , 
vol.  ii.  St.  Petersburg,  1874);  Howorth ,  History 
of  the  Mongols ,  Vol.  ii.  (London,  1880),  p. 
103 — 125;  Gulielmus  de  Rubruquis,  Journey 
to  the  Eastern  Farts  of  the  World \  transi,  by 
W.  W.  Rockhill  (London,  Ilatsluyt  Society, 
1900).  (W.  Barthold.) 

BESHYKTASH,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople, 
a’/.  miles  from  the  bridge  of  Galata  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  shore  of  the  Bosporus.  It  was  called  Di- 
plokionion  by  the  Byzantines  after  a  double  co¬ 
lumn  erected  here  by  the  elder  Romanus.  It  was 
from  here  that  Sultan  Mchmcd  II,  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople  had  his  fleet  dragged  over  the 
hills  of  Pcra  into  the  Golden  Horn,  the  entrance 
to  which  from  the  Bosporus  was  barred  by  a  chain 
drawn  across  it.  In  the  xvii'h  and  xviii11'  centuries 
the  summer  palaces  of  the  court  were  situated 


here,  which  were  more  than  once  burned  down. 
The  place  is  now  surrounded  by  the  picturesque 
castles  of  Dolmabaghçe,  CirSghan  (at  present  also 
burned  down)  and  by  the  Yildiz  palace.  Among 
the  buildings  of  historical  interest  dating  from  the 
Turkish  period  may  be  mentioned  the  tomb  of 
Khair  al*Dln  Barbarossa,  the  great  Turkish  corsair 
(died  953  =  1546).  The  place  now  forms  the  vi*h 
dâ'ire-i  belediye  of  Constantinople.  (F.  GiESE.) 

BESHLIK,  a  Turkish  coin,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  currency  reforms  of  Sultän  Sulai- 
män  II  (1099 — 1102—  1687 — 1691).  It  was  based 
on  the  ghurûfh ,  the  gros  sus  (gros,  groat)  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries;  the  foreign  ghurûdt  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  current  in  Turkey  but  it  was  not 
till  now  that  they  were  actually  struck  by  the 
government.  The  smaller  coins  were  called  paras. 
Five  paras  were  a  beshlik.  How  many  paras  ori¬ 
ginally  made  a  ghurüsh,  we  do  not  know;  Lane 
Poole  supposes  twenty.  With  the  gradual  debase¬ 
ment  of  the  coin  the  relationship  was  continually 
changing.  As  a  rule  a  ghurüsh  was  to  be  equal 
to  40  paras.  The  oldest  bedjliks,  that  we  have, 
are  of  the  reign  of  Ahmed  III  ( 1 1 1 5  — 1143  = 
1403 — 1450).  The  beshlik,  also  called  cêrek  — 
from  iehtir  yek  =  */4  —  was  retained  in  the  new 
currency  instituted  in  Muharram  1260  r=  February 
1844  during  the  reign  of  cAbd  al-Mcdjid.  It  is  a 
quarter  of  the  Medjidiye  or  5  piastres,  which  are 
now  called  ghu  rush.  It  is  about  the  equivalent  of 
the  franc  at  the  present  day. 

Bibliography :  Stanley  Lane-Poole:  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Oriental  Coins  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  Vol.  viii.,  The  Coins  of  the  Turks  (Lon¬ 
don,  1883);  do:  On  the  Weights  and  Denomina¬ 
tions  of  Turkish  Coins,  in  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle  1882;  Ismail  Galib  Edhem,  Tahvim-i 
meskjukjat-i  < osmantye  (Const.,  1 307),  also  in 
French  under  the  title:  Essai  de  numismatique 
oliomane(C onst.,  1890);  Bclin,  Essais  sur  V histoire 
economique  de  la  Turquie  in  the  Journ.  Asiat., 
vBl*  Scr.,  Vol.  iii.  t.  iv.  (F.  Giese.) 

BESHPARMAK  (=  five  fingers)  denotes  the 
cinque  foil.  In  combination  with  Dag[i  it  frequently 
appears  as  the  name  of  a  mountain.  The  best 
known  Besh  parma kdagh  is  the  mountain  range 
in  the  ancient  Caria  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Maeander,  the  ancient  I.atmos.  Its  highest  eminence 
of  five  steep  peaks  about  5000  feet  high  has 
given  its  name  to  the  whole  range.  (F.  Giese.) 

BESIKABAY,  called  Besqike  köreezi  by 
the  Turks  is  a  bay  on  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  opposite  Tcncdos.  Although  it 
is  open,  it  affords  a  good  anchorage  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  north  east  winds,  w'hich  gives 
secure  protection  in  summer  when  the  south  and 
west  winds  do  not  blow.  In  1853  the  English 
and  French  fleets  assembled  here  before  proceeding 
to  the  Crimea.  The  ships  of  foreign  powers  have 
also  cast  anchor  here  when  they  wished  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Porte.  (F.  Giese.) 
BESSARABIA.  [See  Bucak.] 

BEST  (r.),  band,  place  of  refuge;  hence  best}, 
one  who  claims  the  right  of  asylum. 

BETEIGEUZE.  This  is  the  name  given  by  the 
medieval  astronomers  of  the  west  to  the  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  ot  Orion.  The  /  has  arisen 
from  the  careless  writing  of  an  /  and  the  better 
form  is  therefore  Beteigeuze.  This  star  has  three 
names  among  Arab  astronomers.  The  first  is 
Mankib  al-Pjawza*  (=Shouldcr  of  Orion),  the  second 
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Y ad  al-JQjawdf  (a  Hand  of  Orion)  and  the  third 
DhirZf  al-Qjavrü?  (s  Forearm  of  Orion).  The 
general  opinion  is  that  Beteigeuze  is  a  corruption 
of  Y  ad  al-DjawzlF  ;  a  y  might  easily  be  read 
for  a  b  in  Arabic  though  less  readily  a  t  for  d\ 
this  explanation  is  due  to  Th.  Hyde.  L.  Ideler 
considers  it  more  probable  that  Beteigeuze  comes 
from  Ib{  ai-Ejawif  (=  shoulder  of  Orion).  As 
a  matter  of  fact  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  Egypt 
for  ibf  there  is  a  form  b3(  which  perhaps  also 
occurred  in  the  Maghrib  and  was  there  pro¬ 
nounced  bit\  with  regard  to  this  alluring  hypo¬ 
thesis,  it  must  be  pointed  out  however  that  ib{ 
in  place  of  tnankib  or  yad  has  not  yet  been  found 
in  any  Arab  astronomical  works.  A  third  attempt 
to  explain  the  derivation  suggests  that  bet  comes 
from  bait .  The  heavens  were  of  course  divided 
by  the  astrologers  into  twelve  sections  which 
were  called  Buyût  (houses).  These  houses  however 
were  denoted  by  the  first  twelve  numerals  but  it 
is  just  possible  that  some  ostrologist  called  the 
house  in  which  the  star  a  Orion  is,  Bait  al • 
Hîawzà *,  and  the  name  may  have  afterwards 
been  applied  to  this  star  itself,  the  brightest  in 
Orion  and  the  Twins.  —  Why  Orion  and  the 
Twins  were  usually  included  by  the  Arabs  under 
the  common  name  of  al-Djawza*  (properly  meaning 
a  black  sheep,  with  a  white  patch  on  it)  while 
the  more  important  astronomers  elsewhere  give 
them  the  separate  names  of  al-Djabbar  (the  Giant) 
and  al-Taw'aman  (the  Twins),  is  a  question  which 
is  not  to  be  discussed  here  but  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  Ideler’»  work  [sec  below]. 

Bibliography*.  al-Hattänl,  Opus  astrono- 
micum  (cd.  C.  A.  Kallino),  ii.  168,  179;  iii. 
267;  al-KazwInl,  Kosmographie  (ed.  F.  Wüsten- 
field),  i.  38;  L.  Ideler,  Untersuchungen  über 
den  Ursprung  u.  die  Bedeutung  der  Sternnamen 
(Berlin,  1809),  p.  212—223;  Libros  del  saber 
de  astronomia  de  Bey  D.  Alfonso  X  de  Castilla 
(ed.  M.  Rico  y  Sinobas),  i.  91  ;  Tabulae  long . 
eu  latit.  stellar .  fixar .  ex  obset  vat .  Ulugh 
Brighi  (ed.  Th.  Hyde,  Oxon.,  1665),  p.  1 13 
and  commentary  p.  45.  (II.  Suter.) 

BETEL,  the  leaves  of  the  Piper  Betel  are 
wrapped  round  the  fruit  of  the  Areca  Catechu 
also  called  betel  nut  and  chewed.  In  Persian  and 
Arabic  the  Indian  name  tânbûl  or  tanbul  is  used. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Batata  (ed.  Paris),  ii. 
204  et  seq.\  L.  Lewin,  über  Arecà  Catechu , 
Chavica  Belle  und  das  Betelkauen . 

BEY.  [See  heg,  p.  688.] 

BEZOAR  —  Arab.  fadbzuhr,  from  the  Persian 
P3(w)zahr ,  i.  e.  removing  poison  —  a  highly 
esteemed  remedy  against  all  kinds  of  poison  for 
which  high  prices  were  paid  throughout  the  middle 
ages  down  to  the  xviii(1(  century  and  to  the  present 
day  in  the  East.  The  real  (Oriental)  be/oarstone 
Is  obtained  from  the  Persian  bezoar-goat  ( Capra 
aegagrus  Cm.)  and  according  to  Wohler's  resear¬ 
ches  is  a  gallstone.  A  description  of  its  pro¬ 
perties  and  sup|>osed  effects  is  to  be  found  as 
early  as  in  the  Kitab  al-Ah(l/3r ,  which  is  ascribed 
to  Aristotle.  The  effect  of  poisons  is  to  make  the 
blood  coagulate  ;  the  bezoarslone  stops  this  process 
and  drives  the  poisons  out  of  the  body  in  strong 
perspiration.  Hie  fullest  and  most  adequate  account 
of  the  origio  of  the  stone  is  to  be  found  in  Tlfäs]|I. 
According  to  him  the  bezoarstone  is  a  light,  soft, 
yellow,  rather  speckled  stone  which  Is  composed 
of  concentric  layers;  it  may  be  pounded  into  a 


white  powder  which  is  readily  dissolved  in  water. 
The  largest  pieces,  weighing  as  much  as  3  mithkils 
come  from  Persia  and  the  lands  on  the  borders 
of  China.  The  animal,  from  which  it  is  obtained 
is  a  goat  indigenous  to  these  regions  which  lives 
chiefly  on  poisonous  snakes.  The  stone  is  said  to 
form  when  the  animal  has  eaten  too  much  snake's 
flesh;  to  find  a  cooling  remedy  for  the  heat  of 
its  internal  sores,  the  animal  plunges  itself  up  to 
the  head  in  water,  a  fine  vapour  rises  to  its  head 
and  is  exuded  at  the  corners  of  its  eyes,  where  it 
consolidates  and  remains  hanging  on  the  hairs; 
from  a  repetition  of  this  process  the  concentric 
layers  are  formed.  According  to  others  the  stone 
is  formed  in  the  heart;  Tifâ&hî  himself  considers 
the  formation  in  the  gall-bladder  the  correct  one, 
for  the  genuine  bezoarstone  has  a  disagreeable 
bitter  taste. 

Bibliography.  Kitâb  al-Ahÿ3r  (Arab. 
Ms.  2772  in  the  Bibl.  Nat.),  cf.  V.  Rose,  Aristo* 
teles  de  lapidibus ,  in  the  Zeit  sehr.  f.  deutsches 
Altert .,  1875;  Ikhwttn  al-SafJ  according  to 
Dieterici,  Naturanschauung  und  Philosophie  d. 
Arab.,  1876,  p.  112,  131  ;  Ibn  al-BaitSr  accor¬ 
ding  to  Ledere,  Notices  et  extr.  des  Mss.  1877, 
p.  196;  Tlfäshl,  Athâr  al-Afkär,  translated  by 
Raineri  Biscia,  2nd  ed.,  p.  64 — 68;  Kazwinl(ed. 
Wustenfcld),  i.  23 1  ;  do.  (transi,  by  J.  Ruska), 
p.  29;  H.  Kühner,  Bezoar steine,  in  Janus,  1901. 

(J.  Ruska.) 

BEZZISTÄN,  usually  written  Bezistän  (from 
the  Arabic  bezz,  "silk,  linen"  and  more  particularly 
“cotton")  the  central  part  of  a  bazaar,  a 
stone  building  which  can  be  closed  by  iron  doors, 
where  the  more  valuable  wares  are  sold.  In  KOniya 
it  used  to  be  called  bezzaziya  “place  of  the  cloth- 
mercers"  (Huart,  Epigraphie,  n°.  38);  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  the  corrupt  form  bed  es  tan  was  used.  The 
latter  was  built  by  SultAn  Mehmed  II.  The  cor¬ 
responding  Arabic  word  is  kaisarlya  (or  kai(3r\ya). 

Bibliography :  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Die - 
tionnaire  turc-français,  i.  289;  Galland,  Journal \ 
ed.  Schefer,  i.  24;  Jouannin,  Turquie,  p.  454. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

BHARATPUR,  a  native  state  of  India, 
in  RSdjpQtSna:  area  1,982  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901) 
626,  665,  of  whom  18%  Are  Muhammadans.  The 
ruling  chief  is  a  Hindu  of  the  ßja;  caste,  des¬ 
cended  from  a  family  that  actively  contributed 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Mughal  empire  in  the 
18th  century.  Under  their  famous  leader,  Suradj 
Mai,  the  L>jâ;s  sacked  Dihll  in  1753,  and  perma¬ 
nently  occupied  Agra  from  1761  till  1774,  where 
they  mutilated  the  Tsdj  And  are  said  to  have 
desecrated  the  tomb  of  Akbar. 

Bibliography :  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India. 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

bharUC,  or  Broaö,  a  town  and  district 
of  India,  in  Gudjarat,  Bombay  Presidency.  Area 
of  district:  1,467  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (1901):  291,763, 
of  whom  22°/0  are  Muhammadans,  mostly  Bohr&s 
[q.  v.].  The  tow  n,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Narbada, 
about  30  m.  from  the  sea,  was  from  early  days 
the  chief  port  of  Gudjarät,  being  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Barugaza;  pop.  (1901):  42,896.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  Hj&mic  Masdjid,  almost  entirely  built  of 
pillars  from  Hindu  temples;  and  the  ruined  tomb 
of  a  saint  called  Buwa  Rahan,  said  to  date  from 
the  1 1 'b  cent.  In  1736,  the  governor  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  NawwSb  by  Nizära  al-Mulk,  the 
founder  of  the  HaidarSbSd  state,  and  his  descen- 
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dints  still  receive  a  small  pension  from  the  British 
government. 

Bibliography.  Broach  G  au  tt err  (Bombay, 
1877).  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BHATTI> <>r BHÄTI, *  Ridipnt  tribe  settled 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pandjfib  and  Rfidjpntfina, 
who  have  given  their  name  to  the  towns  of  Bhatner 
and  Bhatinda  and  a  former  British  district  of 
Bhattifina.  The  majority  of  them  have  long  been 
converts  to  Islam.  The  mother  of  the  Dihll  em¬ 
peror  Firür  Shäh  is  said  to  have  been  a  Bhatti, 
while  the  Phulkifin  Sikh  chiefs  of  the  Pandjfib 
claim  a  similar  ancestry. 

Bibliography.  W.  Crooke,  The  Tribes 

aud  Castes  of  the  North -  Western  Provinces  and 

Oudhy  ii,  42  et  seq.  (Calcutta,  1896). 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BHOPAL,  a  feudatory  Native  State  in 
Central  India,  lying  between  220  29'  and  230 
$4'  N.  lat.  and  76°  28'  and  78 *  51'  E.  long.  — 
next  to  Ilaidarfibfid  the  most  important  Muham¬ 
madan  State  in  India.  Population  (1901)  665,961, 
of  whom  83,988  are  Musalmans. 

History.  This  state  was  founded  by  Döst 
Muhammad  Khfin,  an  Afghfin  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  at  an  early  age  had  entered  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  Awrangzöb.  He  took  advantage  of 
the  anarchy  that  prevailed  after  the  death  of 
Awrangzöb  in  1707,  to  set  himself  up  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  ruler  with  the  title  of  Nawwfib,  over 
the  territory  he  had  acquired,  partly  as  a  reward 
for  services  rendered,  and  partly  by  stratagem. 
He  died  about  1740,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Ilis 
two  sons  and  three  grandsons  who  succeeded  him, 
were  either  children  or  incompetent  rulers,  and 
the  conduct  of  affairs  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
their  Hindu  ministers,  men  distinguished  alike  for 
honesty  and  ability.  In  1778,  in  the  reign  of  Hayät 
Muhammad  Khan  (the  third  grandson  of  Döst 
Muhammad),  the  state  of  Bhopfil  first  entered 
into  relations  with  the  British,  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  were  laid  of  a  friendship  that  has  remained 
unbroken  ever  since.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
18th  cent,  the  territories  of  Bhopal  were  overrun 
by  hordes  of  Pindfirfis  (the  marauders  who  spread 
desolation  throughout  Central  India  during  this 
period)  and  was  invaded  by  the  Maräthas,  who 
were  called  in  to  expel  the  Pindaräs.  In  this  crisis, 
Bhopal  was  saved  from  destruction  by  a  young 
cousin  of  the  Nawwfib,  Wazlr  Muhammad  Khan, 
who  assumed  the  sole  direction  of  affairs  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reconquering  most  of  the  territories 
that  had  been  lost  to  his  country.  But  his  endea¬ 
vours  on  behalf  of  the  state  were  constantly  thwar¬ 
ted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  heir  apparent,  CVhawth 
Muhammad  Khfin,  who  called  in,  first  the  Pin¬ 
dfirfis,  and  afterwards  the  Maräthas,  in  order  to 
compel  Wazlr  Muhammad  to  retire  from  Bhopal. 
Despite  the  want  of  confidence  shewn  in  him, 
Wazlr  Muhammad  seems  to  have  scrupulously 
avoided  any  act  of  open  hostility  to  the  recognised 
ruler  of  his  country,  but  when  Ghawth  Muham¬ 
mad  had  reduced  himself  to  the  condition  of  a 
mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Maräthas,  he 
took  advantage  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
return  to  Bhopfil  and  drive  the  Maräthas  out  of 
the  city  (1807).  (Nawwfib  Hayät  Muhammad,  who 
had  long  withdrawn  from  all  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  public  life,  died  in  the  same  year).  From 
this  time  Wazlr  Muhammad  was  the  real  ruler  of 
the  state,  though  Ghawth  Muhammad  still  enjoyed 


the  titular  dignity  of  Nawwfib.  In  1812  a  combi¬ 
nation  was  made  between  the  Maritha  chiefs  of 
Gwalior  and  NfigpUr  to  crush  him,  and  Bhopfil 
was  besieged  by  their  united  armies  towards  the 
close  of  the  following  year.  Wazir  Muhammad 
made  a  gallant  defence  during  a  siege  of  eight 
months  and  the  Maräthas  were  obliged  to  retire 
unsuccessful.  They  made  active  efforts  to  renew 
the  siege  in  the  following  year,  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  effected  the  destruction  of  Bhopal  as 
an  independent  principality  but  for  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Government  Wazir  Muhammad 
died  in  1 81 6,  at  the  age  of  fi*ty-one,  after  having 
ruled  Bhopfil  for  nine  years,  lie  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Nazar  Muhammad  Khan,  who  had 
married  Kudsiyah  Begam,  the  daughter  of  Ghawth 
Muhammad,  who  though  still  called  Nawwfib  had 
sunk  into  obscurity  and  made  no  objection  to 
the  elevation  of  his  son-in-law.  The  first  efforts 
of  Nazar  Muhammad  were  directed  to  forming  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  British  Government, 
whereby  Bhopfil  was  guaranteed  to  him  and  his 
descendants,  on  condition  of  his  assisting  the 
British  with  a  contingent  of  troops  and  co-operating 
in  suppressing  the  Pindfird  freebooters.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  3Y2  years,  during  which  the  state 
had  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and 
the  revenues  had  increased  tenfold.  As  he  left 
but  one  child,  an  infant  daughter,  Sikandar  Be¬ 
gam,  it  was  arranged  that  the  regency  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  his  widow,  Kudsiyah  Begam.  The 
regent,  wishing  to  retain  the  power  in  her  own 
hands,  delayed  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  until 
1835,  but  as  she  was  even  then  unwilling  to  re¬ 
sign,  a  civil  war  broke  out,  in  the  course  of 
which  her  son-in-law,  DjahfingCr  Muhammad,  a 
nephew  of  Nazar  Muhammad,  was  defeated  and 
besieged  in  a  fort  by  the  troops  of  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law.  Through  the  mediation  of  the  British 
Government,  the  administration  of  the  state  was 
in  1837  entrusted  to  Djahfingir  Muhammad,  and 
Kudsiyah  Begam  retired  on  a  pension.  On  his 
death  in  1844  he  was  succeeded  by  his  widow, 
Sikandar  Begam,  who  ruled  Bhopfil  until  her 
death  in  1868.  This  remarkable  woman  displayed 
in  all  departments  of  the  state  an  energy,  an  as¬ 
siduity,  and  an  administrative  ability  such  as 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  trained  statesman. 
In  six  years  she  paid  off  the  entire  public  debt; 
she  abolished  the  system  of  farming  the  revenue, 
and  made  her  own  arrangements  directly  with 
the  heads  of  villages;  she  put  a  stop  to  mono¬ 
polies  of  trades  and  handicrafts;  she  re-organised 
the  police,  and  made  many  other  improvements. 
Throwing  aside  the  restrictions  of  the  pardah,  she 
appeared  in  public  unveiled  and  in  masculine 
attire.  During  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1S57,  shq 
distinguished  herself  by  her  unflinching  fidelity  to 
the  British  Government;  when  her  nobles  were 
urging  her  to  proclaim  a  Djihfid,  and  the  contin¬ 
gent  raised  in  Bhopal  and  commanded  by  British 
officers  had  mutinied  and  was  clamouring  to  be 
led  to  join  the  rebels  in  Dihh,  she  never  fal¬ 
tered;  she  caused  the  British  officers  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  safety  into  British  territory,  allayed  the 
excitement  in  her  capital,  put  down  the  mutinous 
contingent  with  a  strong  hand,  and  finally  restored 
order  in  every  part  of  the  Bhopal  territory;  fur¬ 
ther,  she  liberally  assisted  the  British  troops  in 
every  way  that  lay  in  her  power.  In  return  for 
these  services,  the  Begam  received  various  honours 
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from  the  British  Government,  besides  a  substan¬ 
tial  enhancement  of  the  territories  of  her  state. 
In  1863*1864  she  performed  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  leaving  her  daughter  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  Government;  on  her  return  she  pu¬ 
blished  an  account  of  her  travels.  (For  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Sikandar  Begam  and  her  court,  see 
L.  Rousselet,  V Inde  des  Rajahs  (Paris,  1877); 
Eng.  trans.  India  and  its  Native  Rulers  (Lon¬ 
don,  1881).  She  was  succeeded  by  her  daughter 
Shäh  I>jahän,  who  like  her  mother  was  a  woman 
of  great  administrative  ability.  After  the  death  of 
her  first  husband  in  1867  she  threw  aside  the 
restrictions  of  the  pardah  and  made  herself  acces¬ 
sible  to  ‘all,  but  retired  again  on  her  second 
marriage  in  1871  with  a  mawlawl  named  Saiyid 
Muhammad  Sadi);  Hasan  Khan  [q.  v.]  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  honorary  title  of  Nawwäb;  he  died  in 
1890.  Shäh  Djahän  died  in  1 90 1  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  her  daughter  and  only  child,  Sultän 
LljahSn  Begam,  the  present  ruler,  who  personally 
directs  the  administration  of  her  State,  assisted 
by  her  eldest  son  Nawwäb  Muhammad  Nasr-alläh 
&hän,  (born  1876). 

Bibliograph  y  \  H.  II.  Nawwäb  Shäh  Qjahän 
Begam,  TUjJ  t-l-ikbäl  fa'rlkh  i  Bhopâl  (Känh- 
pîir,  1289  IL);  Sir  John  Malcolm,  A  Memoir 
of  Central  India  (Ixmdon,  1823);  H.  B.  Mal- 
leson,  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Native  States 
of  India  (I.ondon,  1875);  Sir  Charles  U.  Ait- 
chison,  A  Collection  of  Treaties ,  Engagements 
and  Sanads  relating  to  India ,  Vol.  iv.  (Calcutta, 
1909);  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India .  —  Central 
India  ;  A  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  by  the  Nawab 
Sikandar  Begum  of  Bhopal \  G ,  C.  S.  /.,  trans » 
la  ted  from  the  original  Urdu ,  and  edited  by 
Mrs .  /  V il  lough  by- Osborne  î  foliote  ed  by  a  his  tor» 
ical  sketch  of  the  reigning  family  of  Bhopal \ 
by  Lieut, »Col.  \Villoughby»Osborne  (I^ondon, 
1870).  (T.  W.  Arnold.) 

BHOPÄL  CITY.  Population  (1901):  77,023, 
of  whom  41,888  are  Musulmans.  Capital  of  the 
State  of  the  same  name,  surrounded  by  two  lines 
of  fortifications.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  pa¬ 
laces,  the  Hjämic  Masdjid,  built  of  a  purple-red 
sandstone  by  Kudsiyah  Begam,  and  the  unfinished 
mosque,  Tfidj  al-Masäejjid,  which  Shäh  Djahän 
Begam  intended  should  become  the  dominating 
feature  of  the  city;  she  at  first  proposed  to  pave 
this  mosque  with  sheets  of  looking-glass  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  floor  that  Solomon  had  *  made  to 
deceive  BilVls,  the  queen  of  Sheba,  but  aban¬ 
doned  the  project  in  deference  to  the  protest  of 
the  culama\ 

Bl  (cf.  Beg),  in  Bukhärä,  a  title  of  viziers  and 
officials  of  high  rank.  With  it  is  connected  bike , 
a  title  of  Muhammadan  women  of  Turkish  birth, 
which  at  the  present  day,  is  still  occasionally 
found  in  Asia  Minor. 

Bibliography :  Vdmbéry,  Cabotai  sehe 
Sprachstudien ,  p.  250;  Sulaimän-Efcndi,  Lu - 
ghati-jjaghatai,  p.  88;  Mohammed  jjjingiz  in 
the  Revue  du  Monde  Musulman ,  Vol.  iii.  (1907), 
p.  249.  (Cl.  IIuart.) 

BlcA  (a.)  “Church”,  loanword  from  the  Ara¬ 
maic,  cf.  S.  Krankel,  Die  aramäischen  Fremd» 
werter  im  Arabischen ,  p.  274.  [Sec  kanIsa.] 
BlBÀN,  famous  passes  in  Algiers,  called 
Demir  “Iron  Gates”  by  the  Turks,  and 

still  called  “Portes  de  Fer”  by  the  French.  They 
arc  breaches  made  by  erosion  in  the  mountains 


of  the  Mme  name,  which  form  the  northern  border 
of  the  plateau  of  SeJIf  and  connect  Dire  d* Aumale 
with  the  Babors  of  Little  Kabylia  [cf.  the  articles 
Algeria,  atlas  and  kabylia).  There  are  two  of 
these  narrow  passes,  the  “Great  Gate”  ( BSb  al» 
Keblr\  in  the  depths  of  which  flows  the  Wäd 
Shebba  and  through  which  the  road  and  railway 
from  Algiers  to  Constantine  pass;  and  the  “little 
gate”  (i Bab  al»$eghir ),  the  valley  of  which  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Wäd  BflktQn.  The  “Little  Gate”  is 
the  narrower;  it  is  a  valley  four  miles  long,  hem¬ 
med  in  on  either  side,  by  precipitous  cliffs  300 
to  500  feet  high,  which  in  any  places  are  scarcely 
60  yards  from  one  another. 

These  dangerous  passes  were  not  used  by  the 
Romans,  who  made  a  deviation  from  Caesarea  to 
Auria  southward  around  the  ßlbän  range.  The 
Turks  allowed  troops,  which  had  to  go  from  Al¬ 
giers  to  Constantine,  to  march  through  them  but 
not  without  previously  purchasing  the  neutrality 
of  the  surrounding  tribes.  On  the  28th  October 
1839,  a  French  column  of  8000  men,  under  the 
I  command  of  Marshal  Valée,  the  governor-general 
of  Algeria,  with  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
traversed  the  “Little  Gate”  without  mishap.  The 
neighbouring  tribes,  who  might  easily  have  pre¬ 
vented  their  advaned,  had  received  the  usual  toll 
through  the  intermediary  of  al-Makränl,  the 
Bash-Agha  of  Medjäna,  who  was  friendly  to  the 
French.  This  so  called  “expédition  des  Portes  de 
Fer”  aroused  great  enthusiasm  in  France  where 
it  was  celebrated  os  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms  but 
it  ultimately  led  to  a  breach  between  the  French 
and  cAbd  al-Kadir,  who  regarded  it  as  a  breach 
of  the  treaty  of  Täfna.  [Cf.  the  article  €abd  al- 
k*dir).  (G.  Yver.) 

BlBAN  al-MULUK,  a  village  in  Egypt, 
ßlbän  al-MulQk  i.  e.  “Gates  of  the  Kings”  is  the 
modern  Arabic  name  for  the  graves  of  the  kings 
of  Ancient  Egypt  of  the  xviii lh — xtx,h  dynasty 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  near  Luxor. 

Bibliography,  Baedeker:  Egypt ,  6th  ed. 

(C.  H.  Becker.) 

BlBl,  a  word  of  Eastern  Turkf  origin  meaning 
“lady”  in  Persian  is  found  quite  early  in  a  verse 
by  Enweri  (xiith  century)  quoted  in  the  Farhang»i 
Nâfirl.  The  mausoleum  of  the  daughter  of  Yez- 
digerd  111,  the  last  Säsänian  king,  the  wife  of 
Husain,  son  of  cAlI,  is  known  by  the  nameofBlbl 
Shahrbäntt  and  lies  near  Tehcrän  on  the  ruined 
site  of  Ray.  Bibl  Maryam  is  the  Virgin  Mary.  — 
The  queen  in  cards  is  also  called  Blbl, 

Bibliography :  Edw.  G.  Browne,  A  Year 
amongst  the  Persians ,  p.  88;  do.  A  Literary 
History  of  Persia ,  i.  130;  Gobineau,  Religions 
et  philosophies ,  p.  275;  Ya'^Ubl  (ed.  Iloutsma), 
ii.  p.  293  (=  Ha  rar  with  the  epithet  Ghazäla)  ; 
ßogdanow,  Ptrsija  (in  Russian),  p.  82. 

(Cl.  IIu art.) 

BIDCA  is  the  exact  opposite  of  sunna ,  and  means 
some  view,  thing  or  mode  of  action  the  like  of 
which  has  not  formerly  existed  or  been .  practised, 
an  innovation  or  novelty.  The  word  became 
important  theologically  in  the  revolt  against  the 
precise  following  of  the  Sunna  of  the  Prophet, 
and  came  thus  to  indicate  all  the  unrest  of  new 
ideas  and  usages  which  grew  up  naturally  in  the 
Muslim  church,  covering  dogmatic  innovations  not 
in  accordance  with  the  traditional  sources  (tqSl) 
of  the  Faith,  and  ways  of  life  different  from  those 
of  the  Prophet.  The  word,  therefore,  came  to  suggest 
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individual  dissent  and  Independence,  going  to  the 
point  of  heresy  although  not  of  actual  unbelief 
( kufr ).  In  modern  Arabic  it  can  mean  “paradox* 
(Dozy  and  Badger). 

In  this  development  two  broad  parties  showed 
themselves.  One,  conservative  but  gradually  va¬ 
nishing,  in  the  past  mostly  Hanbalite  and  now 
practically  Wahhabite  only,  taught  that  the  duty 
of  the  believer  was  “following”  (if  libs')  —  the 
Sunna  understood  —  and  not  “innovating”  ( [ibtidtf ). 
The  other  accepted  the  facts  of  change  of  envi¬ 
ronment  and  condition,  and  taught,  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  and  ways,  that  there  were  good  and  even 
necessary  innovations.  According  to  al-Shäffr,  any¬ 
thing  that  is  new  and  contradicts  Kur^ftn,  Sunna, 
Agreement  or  Traditions  ( a(]utr )  is  a  bid'a  which 
leads  astray.  But  a  good  novelty  which  docs  not 
so  contradict  is  a  praiseworthy  bid'a.  A  more 
elaborate  classification  divides  innovations  under 
the  five  rules  ( ahkam )  of  canon  law.  Innovations 
which  are  also  duties  incumbent  on  the  Muslim 
community  (fard  kifäya)  are  study  of  Arabic  phi¬ 
lology  in  order  to  understand  the  Kur^n  etc.; 
accepting  and  rejecting  legal  witnesses  (W/7),  dis¬ 
tinguishing  sound  from  corrupt  traditions;  codifying 
canon  law  (fikh)\  confuting  heretics.  Forbidden  are 
all  heretical  systems  (madhßhib)  opposed  to  orthodox 
Islam.  Recommended  (mandiib)  are  such  things  as 
the  founding  of  religious  houses  for  devotees  (ribä- 
(ât)  and  schools.  Disliked  (makriih)  is  such  as  the 
decorating  of  mosques  and  Kur’fins.  Permitted  (///«• 
bah)  is  such  as  expenditure  in  eating,  drinking  etc. 

Finally,  the  distinction  between  bid'a ,  heresy, 
and  kufr,  unbelief,  is  said  to  lie  in  the  origin  of 
bid'a  being  only  a  confusion  (1 huhba )  as  to  a 
sound  proof,  while  that  of  kufr  is  obstinate  op¬ 
position  (mtfânadà). 

Bibliography :  The  classical  history  of  the 
development  is  by  Goldziher,  in  his  Moh .  Stu¬ 
dien,  ii.  pp.  22  ff.  See,  too,  Macdonald,  Deve¬ 
lopment  of  Muslim  Theology ,  buf  a  and  mubtad f 
in  index.  (Ü.  B.  Macuonai.d.) 

BlDAR,  an  ancient  Hindu  city,  situated 
In  1 70  55'  N.  and  77°  32'  E.,  first  occupied  by  the 
Muhammadans  in  1 322;  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  BahmanI  Kings  [< q .  t\]  in  1429,  and  of  the 
Barid  Shähl  dynasty  [q.  v.]  that  foil  n  cd  them. 
It  contains  many  monuments  of  the  g  leur  of 
these  dynasties;  among  them  are  t  massive 
tombs  of  the  last  ten  Kings  of  the  Bahmani  dy¬ 
nasty;  the  tombs  of  the  Band  Shähl  kings  are  of 
a  more  graceful  type,  the  most  beautiful  being 
that  of  'All  Barid  Shäh,  adorned  with  fine  coloured 
tiles.  The  Barid  Shall!  Kings  arc  said  to  have 
deliberately  destroyed  the  palace  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  the  Bahmanls,  which  is  now  entirely  in 
ruins;  but  fine  remains  of  their  own  palaces  re¬ 
main,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Ran¬ 
gln  Mahall,  with  its  beautiful  inlaid  work  of 
mother-of-pearl.  Of  the  great  madrasa,  built  in 
1478 — 1479  by  Mahmüd  GSwftn  [q.  v.],  part  only 
survives,  richly  decorated  with  enamelled  tiles. 

Bibliograp  hy  :  Report  on  the  Antiquities 
in  the  Bidar  and  Aurangabad  Districts ,  by 
James  Burgess,  p.  42  ct  seq.  (Archaeological 
Survey  if  Western  India .  Vol.  iii.  1878);  T.  W. 
llaig,  Historic  Landmarks  of  the  Deccan  (Alla¬ 
habad,  1907),  pp.  95 — ,04‘ 

BÏDIL  (p.,  “unfortunate,  disheartened”)  the 
name  of  several  Persian  poets: 

I.  MIrzA  cAud  al-KAdir  BIdil,  a  Persian  poet 


I  of  India,  born  1054  (1644)  at  AkbarSbld,  died 
4th  Çafar  1133  ($»h  Dec.  1720)  at  Dihlf,  wrote 
amongst  other  works  a  poetical  handbook  of  mys¬ 
ticism  called  e Irfan  (knowledge),  an  allegorical 
Mathnawl  J'ilism-i  hair  et  (Talisman  of  Amaze¬ 
ment)  and  in  prose  a  collection  of  letters  (mostly 
to  his  patron  Shukr  Allïh  and  his  two  sons)  en¬ 
titled  rule' at  or  inihS.  His  collected  works  (Kul- 
tiyUt-i  B.)  were  lithographed  at  Lucknow  in  1287. 

2.  HAdjcjI  MIrzA  RahIm  BIdil,  a  poet  of 
Shlrilz,  a  descendant  of  a  family  of  scholars,  which 
had  given  the  Safawids  a  number  of  physicians. 
His  father  MirzJ  Muhammad  Jablb  had  gone 
from  Ispahan  to  settle  in  Sbiräz  at  the  request  of 
the  Wakil  Karim- Kh5n  Zand  (died  1 7 79),  he 
himself  was  physician  to  Fath  fAli  Shäh  and  died 
at  Kumm  while  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Muham¬ 
mad  Shäh  (about  1786). 

3.  Muhammad  Amin  Beg  BIdil,  a  poet  of 

Nishapür. 

Bibliography*.  Ethé  in  the  Grundriss  der 
it  an.  Phil.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  300,  310,  337;  RizI- 
Kull-K_h5n,  Medjmel  al-Fusaha ,  Vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

(Cl.  IIuart.) 

BlßJÄN,  Ahmad,  the  son  of  a  certain  Salih 
al-Dln  al-Kätib,  wherefore  he  is  sometimes  like 
his  brother  Muhammad,  called  Yâzidji  Ogfilu 
(son  of  the  clerk),  a  Turkish  author,  who  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  the  ix,l‘  (xv'h)  century.  Both 
the  brothers  were  pupils  of  the  famous  Hädjdjl 
Bairam,  the  founder  of  the  dervish  order  of  the 
Bairamlya  [see  above,  p.  595]  and  led  an  ascetic 
life  whereby  Ahmad  is  said  to  have  become  so 
emaciated  that  he  appeared  to  be  lifeless  (whence 
the  epithet  Bidjän).  I Iis  literary  activity  was  there¬ 
fore  mainly  devoted  to  Sufism.  He  translated 
into  Turkish  the  Maghârib  al-Zamân  composed 
by  his  brother  in  Arabic  and  gave  the  translation 
the  title  Anivûr  al'  Äihikin  (Constantinople,  1261, 
1291;  Kazan,  1861;  Bülak,  1300  etc.).  Another 


Turkish  treatise,  a  kind  of  history  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  bears  the  title  Raich  al-Arwah.  He  also 
busied  himself  with  cosmography,  especially  in 
the  sense  of  a  description  of  the  wonders  of  crea¬ 
tion  after  the  pattern  of  the  Arab  author  al-Kaz- 
wini.  His  c Adja'ib  al-Makhlükat  is  an  extract  from 
the  latter’s  work  (cf.  Rieu,  Cat.  Turk.  Mss .  of 
the  Brit.  Mus.,  1 06  et  seq.)\  a  similar  work  en¬ 
titled  Durr  Makntin  is  more  original,  The  first 
mentioned  work  was  written  in  the  year  of  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  857(1453)  so  that  the 
author  must  have  been  still  alive  at  that  date, 
cf.  the  article  YAzii>ji  ogulu. 

Bibliography :  v.  Hammer,  Geschichte  der 
Osm.  Dichtkunst ,  i.  127;  Gibb,  Ottoman  Poems,  . 
169;  do.,  a  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry,  i.  396 
et  seq.,  cf.  also  the  Catalogues  of  Ricu  (London), 
Pertsch  (Berlin),  Flügel  (Vienna)  etc. 
BIDJANAGAR.  [Sec  vij»jayanagar.] 

BIDJÂPUR,  or  VijAYAiUKA,  (=  “city  of  vic¬ 
tory”),  a  town  and  district  of  India,  in 
the  Bombay  presidency.  Area  of  district:  5^69 
sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901):  735,  435,  of  whom  only 
I  l°/o  are  Muhammadans.  It  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  a  barren  upland  tract,  very  liable  to 
drought.  The  language  of  the  great  majority  is 
Kanarese,  and  many  belong  to  the  I.ing.’lyat  sect. 
The  town  has  been  the  head  quarters  of  the 
district  (formerly  called  Kalädgi)  since  1885;  pop. 
(1901):  23,  81 1.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  'Adil 
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Shlhl  dynasty  [q.  ▼.]  which  established  its  inde- 
pesdencc  of  the  Bahmanb  in  1490,  and  was  finally 
conquered  by  AwrangzSb  in  1686.  Magnificent 
palaces,  mosques,  tombs,  and  other  buildings  still 
remain  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  together 
with  the  city  walls  enclosing  an  immense  area. 
Conspicuous  among  them  are  the  Rawda  of  Ibrfi- 
him  €Adü  Shäh  (ob.  1626);  the  GUI  Gumbaz  of 
Muhammad  cAdil  Shah  (ob.  1656),  said  to  be  the 
second  largest  dome  in  the  world  ;  and  the  Bjâmic 
Masdjid  of  eAlI  cAdil  Shah  (ob.  1673).  All  of  these 
have  recently  been  the  subject  of  careful  restora¬ 
tion  by  the  British  government. 

B ib  liografhy,  H.  Cousens,  Guide  to  Bija- 
fur  (Bombay,  1 905);  Bombay  Gazetteer,  xxiii; 
J.  Fergusson  and  P.  Meadows  Tayler,  Archi¬ 
tecture  at  Beejafoor  (London,  1886). 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BIQJAYA.  [See  bougie.] 
Bl£JNAWR,orBii2jNOR,a  town  and  district 
of  India,  in  Rohilkhand,  United  Provinces.  Area 
of  district:  1,791  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901):  779,951, of 
whom  as  many  as  35%  are  Muhammadans.  The 
town  —  pop.  (1901):  17,583  —  is  of  little  im¬ 
portance,  but  the  district  is  prominent  in  Rohtlla 
history.  It  contains  the  town  of  Nadjtbabftd,  founded 
about  1750  by  Nadjib  al-Dawla,  who  rose  to  be 
Wazlr  of  Dihll,  and  whose  son  was  Zfibita  Khän. 
In  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  a  grandson  of  Zabita  Khan, 
with  the  title  of  Nawwab  of  Nadjlbäbäd,  was  one 
of  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the  British. 
He  finally  died  in  prison,  his  property  was  con¬ 
fiscated,  and  his  palace  razed  to  the  ground. 

Bibliography,  Bijnor  Gazetteer  (Allaha¬ 
bad,  1908).  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BIDLIS  or  BitlIs,  a  town  in  Turkish  Ar¬ 
menia,  capital  of  the  district  of  Kurdistan,  si- 
fnatrd  in  42°  4'  East  Long.  (Grecnw.)  and  38°  23' 
North  Lat.,  14  miles  from  the  western  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Van,  and  35  miles  north  east  of  Sicird 
(ScVirt);  according  to  KudSma  (Bib/,  geogr,  arab ., 
vi.  229),  it  was  four  post-stations  (sikkas)  from 
Akhlât  [q.  v.,  p.  233  et  seq,],  BitlIs  (or  Bidlis)  is  the 
Turkish  pronunciation  of  the  name;  arabic  Badlls 
and  Armenian  BaAc&. 

The  appearance  of  the  town  is  described  as 
very  striking  and  most  picturesque.  It  is  built  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  and  in  two  narrower 
ravines  which  run  into  it.  The  Bidlls-tai  Hows 
from  north  to  south  through  the  town.  T(his  stream, 
which  takes  its  name  from  Bidlis  rises  about  16 
miles  to  the  north  and  flows  into  the  Bohtftn-su, 
the  socallcd  Eastern  Tigris,  near  Bcnslz,  about 
10  miles  southwest  of  Si(ird.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  the  Bidlls-tai  receives  a  tributary  from  the 
west;  another  from  the  north  east  joins  it  at  the 
south  end  of  Bidlis.  The  town  is  divided  by  this 
system  of  rivers  or  ravines  into  four  separate 
quarters,  the  inhabitants  of  which  often  took  se¬ 
parate  sides  during  hostilities  and  blockaded  one 
another.  The  houses,  usually  surrounded  by  beau¬ 
tiful  gardens  rise  up  the  steep  cliffs  all  around; 
many  dangerously  steep  and  twining  little  streets, 
which  however  are  always  paved,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom  of  the  east,  communicate  with  one 
another,  numerous  bridges  span  the  river.  The 
remarkably  solid  style  of  architecture  of  most  of 
the  dwelling  houses  makes  a  very  pleasant  im¬ 
pression  on  the  visitor.  Excellent  building  material 
is  furnished  by  the  red-brown  volcanic  rocks  of 
the  district. 


The  whole  tows  la  commanded  by  a  strong 
citadel,  now  partly  in  ruins,  perched  on  the  top 
of  a  steep  cliff.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  not 
known;  the  walls  bear  a  series  of  Arabic  inscrip¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  fortification 
of  this  dominant  height  was  contemporaneous  to 
the  foundation  of  the  town.  Oriental  legend  as¬ 
cribes  the  latter  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  ci¬ 
tadel  of  Bidlis  played  an  important  role  from  the 
military  point  of  view  throughout  the  vicissitudes 
of  Armenian  history.  Since  about  the  end  of  the 
middle  ages  Kurdish  Chiefs  (begs)  had  resided 
here,  who,  as  elsewhere,  exercised  unlimited  power, 
quite  independent  of  the  Porte;  only  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  had  Bidlis  to  submit  to  its  nominal  suze¬ 
rain,  viz.  in  1638  when  Sultan  Murâd  IV.  set  out 
for  the  reconqucst  of  Baghdad  with  a  vast  host  It 
was  not  till  1847  that  after  severe  fighting  the 
Turks  succeeded  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
Kurdish  princes  ruling  in  Bidlis  and  Vfin  and 
ruling  the  town  and  district  directly.  The  ancient 
Kurdish  castle  is  now  used  as  the  residence  of 
the  principal  Turkish  officials. 

The  climate  of  Bidlis  is  on  account  of  the  high 
altitude  (5180  feet;  citadel  5310  feet)  raw  and 
damp.  As  everywhere  on  the  Armenian  plateau, 
a  long  winter  is  followed  by  a  short  relatively 
hot  summer;  snow  often  lies  on  the  roads  from 
November  to  May,  conditions  are  very  favourable 
for  the  cultivation  of  fruits  however;  vegetables 
and  excellent  fruit  flourish  in  abundance. 

The  industries  of  Bidlis  are  on  the  whole  not 
unimportant.  The  many  channels  of  waters  drive 
numerous  mills.  The  textile  industry  may  be  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned.  The  tastefully  decorated  car¬ 
pets  woven  in  the  Bidlis  district  are  famous 
throughout  Turkey.  Colouring  with  madder  is  a 
speciality  here.  The  principal  exports  are:  red 
dyed  stuffs  (cotton  and  linen),  carpets,  goat  and 
and  buffalo  hides,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep;  of 
special  importance  is  the  exportation  of  gallapples 
collected  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  and  of 
white  and  red  gums(  traganth  )  which  find  their 
way  to  Europe. 

Bidlis  is  a  most  important  town  commercially 
and  indeed  must  be  regarded  *s  one  of  the 
chief  towns  in  Armenia;  for  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
places  through  which  passes  the  caravan  traffic 
between  Armenia  and  Georgia  on  the  one  side 
and  the  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  and 
Syria  on  the  other.  According  to  I,ayard  there  are 
three  routes  from  Bidlis  to  the  I>jazlra,  two  over 
the  mountains  to  Sicird,  which  are  usually  tra¬ 
versed  by  caravans  but  are  steep  and  difficult;  a 
third  (which  was  taken  by  Layard)  makes  a  de¬ 
tour  through  the  valleys  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Tigris.  Of  the  two  roads  mentioned  by  Layard 
connecting  Bidlis  and  Si'ird,  the  first  Arab  town 
in  Mesopotamia  proper,  one,  of  which  nothing 
further  is  known,  must  be  a  mere  footpath.  We 
know  more  about  the  road  which  is  more  fre¬ 
quented  from  Bidlis  via  Dukhln  to  Sicird  (2  days' 
journey),  the  Bidlis  pass  proper,  which  has  several 
times  been  traversed  and  described  by  European 
travellers.  This  narrow  pass  is  already  mentioned 
in  the  Byzantine  (George  Cypr.:  nKetaoUpa  BaAo- 
Af/<r«y)  and  Arab  sources  (Bal&dhor!,  op,  cit.l  ai • 
darb)  and  more  often  in  Armenian  literature,  cf. 
Gelzer,  Georg.  Cypr.  (Lipsiae,  1890),  p.  168; 
II.  Iliibschmann,  of.  cit,f  p.  317,  318. 

The  main  route  from  Bidlis  into  the  interior 
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of  Armenia  turns  immediately  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  towards  Müsh  and  before  crossing  the 
NimrQd-dagh)  7000  feet  high,  sends  ofT  a  side 
road  which  goes  directly  north-east  towards  the 
Sea  of  Van  (to  Tadwan).  All  these  passes  are  often 
quite  snowed  up  during  the  long  severe  winters 
and  then  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  traverse. 

Before  the  last  Russo-Turkish  war  the  district 
of  Bidlis  was  under  the  Governor-General  of  Er- 
zerüm;  it  was  then  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  se¬ 
parate  district  (wiläyet)  by  the  Porte,  chiefly  in 
order  to  put  a  check  on  the  individualistic  ten¬ 
dencies  and  quarrels  of  its  citizens.  The  modern 
Wiläyet  of  Bidlis  comprises  4  Sandjaks  (Bidlis, 
Mush,  Sicird  and  Gindj)  with  19  Kazäs  and 
13,500  sq.  miles  in  area.  The  population  num¬ 
bers  254,000  Muhammadans,  140,000  Christians, 
3,900  Jews  etc.,  in  all  398,700  souls.  The  San- 
djak  of  Bidlis  (with  4  Kazäs)  comprises  2800  sq. 
miles  with  108,227  inhabitants  including  70,000 
Muhammadans,  32000  Armenians,  963  Yazidis  and 
3740  Syrian  Jacobites.  As  to  the  town  of  Bidlis 
itself  the  older  estimate  of  Kinneir  (1814)  gives 
12,000  inhabitants,  while  Southgate  (1837)  and 
Brant  (1838)  give  3000  families,  which  would 
give  about  13,000 — 15,000  inhabitants.  Miiller- 
Simonis  and  Hyvcrnat  estimated  the  population 
in  (1888)  at  30,000  inhabitants  in  6000  houses, 
(of  which  5000  were  Kurds  and  1000  Armenians); 
Nolde  (in  1892)  36,000  inhabitants.  The  last,  more 
accurate  estimate  by  Cuinet,  op .  cit.  whose  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  Wiläyet  of  Bidlis  have  also  been  used 
by  Supan  in  Petermann's  Mitteilungen,  Erg.-Heft 
n°.  135  (1901),  p.  5,  14 — 15,  21  gives  the  present 
population  as  20,000  Muhammadans  (almost  all 
Kurds)  16,086  Gregorian  Armenians,  200  Protes¬ 
tant  Armenians,  1800  Jacobites,  a  total  of  38,886 
souls  in  8300  houses;  there  are  15  mosques  and 
4  Takkiyas  (Dervish  monasteries).  The  Gregorian 
Armenians,  who  live  exclusively  in  the  south  quar¬ 
ter  are  governed  by  a  Bishop  and  have  4  Chur- 
rehes;  there  is  another  church  for  the  Jacobites. 

Bidlis  is  still  the  typical  Kurdish  metropolis, 
and  was  their  political  centre  during  the  last 
great  revolts  of  the  Kurds  in  the  xixth  century. 
It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  it  has  repeatedly 
been  the  scene  of  awful  massacres  of  Christians, 
during  the  Armenian  troubles  of  the  last  two  de¬ 
cades,  cf.  above  p.  443. 

Bibliography  ;  Billiot  h.  geogr .  arab.  (ed. 
de  Goeje),  passim;  Balûdh°rl  (ed.  de  Gocje), 
p.  176;  YäVüt,  Miftjjam  (ed.  Wüstcnfcld),  i. 
529;  le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Bast,  Ca¬ 
liphate  (1905),  p.  184;  Weil,  Geseh .  der  Cha - 
lifen,  ii.  638,  Note  2;  II.  A.  Barb,  Geschichte 
der  kurdischen  Fürstenherrschaft  in  the  Sit- 
tungsber,  der  Wiener  Akad.,  xxxii  (1859);  Ritter, 
Erdkunde ,  ix.  1002 — 1068;  x.  685 — 689  (ac¬ 
counts  of  Brant  and  Southgate);  Cuinet,  La 
Turquie  d'Asie ,  ii.  (Paris,  1892),  p.  524 — 621 
(particularly  559 — 563);  II.  Iliibschmann  in  the 
Indogerm,  Forsch .,  xvi  (1904),  p.  3 1 7,  318, 
324,  390*;  Hommaire  de  Hell,  Voy.en  Turquie 
et  en  Perse  (Paris,  1834  et  seq, ),  and  atlas, 
pl.  xlix;  A.  H.  Layard,  Ninive  h  und  Babylon 
(Leipzig,  1856),  p.  35—38;  H.  Rassam,  Asshur 
and  the  Land  of  Nimrod  (New-York,  1897), 
p.  104 — 108,  384  (in  particular  the  account  of 
the  American  Mission  in  Bidlis);  E.  Nolde, 
Reise  nach  Innerarabien ,  Kurdistan  und  Meso¬ 
potamien  (Braunschweig,  1895),  p.  237 — 241; 
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Müller-Simonis  und  Hyvernat,  Vom  schwamm 
Meer  tum  persisch .  Meerbusen  (Maina,  1897), 
p.  224 — 229;  Lynch,  Armenia  (London,  19OX); 
Lehmann-Haupt,  A rmenien  einst u,jettt ,  i.  ( 1 9 1 o), 
327—331  (Bid lis- Pass).  (M.  Streck.) 

BIDLlSl,  MawlXnä  IdrTs  HakIm,  a  Tur¬ 
kish  general  and  historian,  son  of  the 
mystic  Husäm  al-Dln,  who  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Shaikh  ‘Omar  Yazlr,  was  first  of  all,  an  official 
in  the  chancellory  of  VVkUb,  son  of  Uzun  Hasan, 
Sultan  of  the  Turcomans  of  the  White  Sheep 
(died  896=  1490-1491).  His  reply  to  the  Ottoman 
Sultan  Bâyazfd  11  on  the  latter’s  message  announ¬ 
cing  his  victory,  induced  the  Sultän  to  invite 
Bidlfsl  to  his  court  where  he  remaioed  in  the 
service  of  Selim  I.  He  accompanied  the  latter  on 
his  campaign  against  Persia  and  took  possession 
of  Kurdistan  for  Selim.  At  the  head  of  a  Kurdish 
army  he  defeated  the  Persians,  conquered  Märdln, 
played  an  active  part  in  the  annexation  of  al-Ruhi 
(Edessa)  and  Mawsil  and  consolidated  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  land. 

In  the  name  of  the  Sultän  he  granted  Hisn- 
Kaifä  to  the  AiyQbid  Khalil.  He  also  took  part 
in  the  conquest  ot  Egypt  and  celebrated  Selim 
in  a  panegyric,  in  which  he  took  the  opportunity 
to  give  him  some  advice  on  the  government  of 
Egypt.  He  died  in  926  (1520)  the  year  in  which 
Selim  also  died  and  left  a  history  in  Persian 
verse  (80,000  bait)  of  the  first  eight  Ottoman 
Sultäns,  called  the  Heiht-behii&t  “the  eight  Para¬ 
dises”. 

Bibliography :  H.  A.  Barb,  Geschichte  der 
Kurdischen  Fürstenherrschaft ,  p.  12  (Si  t  zun  g s- 
ber,  der  Wiener  Akad .,  xxxii.  «859,  p-  us); 

J.  de  Hammer,  Histoire  de  l'empire  ottoman , 
Vol.  vi.  p.  222,  253  et  seq.,  259,  4I5;  Sacd  al-dln, 
Tä{(i  al-tawârlkh ,  Vol.  ii.  p.  566;  Gibb,  History 
of  Ottoman  Poetry ,  Vol.  ii.  p.  267,  n.  [where 
a  wrong  date  is  given].  (Cl.  Huart.) 

BIDLÏSl,  Sharaf  Kil^s,  a  Persian  histo¬ 
rian,  eldest  son  of  the  Emir  Shams  al-Dln,  prince 
of  Bidlis,  born  20,,‘  L?hu  ’1-Kacda  949  (26th  Fe¬ 
bruary  1543)  at  Kerchriid  near  Kumm,  was  brought 
up  with  the  family  of  Shäh  Jahmäsp  1  (958  = 
1531).  At  the  age  of  12,  he  was  appointed  an 
Emir  of  the  Kurds,  an  office  which  he  held  for 
three  years.  He  carried  out  with  zeal  the  task  of 
subduing  the  province  of  Gilän,  with  which  he 
was  entrusted.  He  was  afterwards  summoned  to 
the  court  of  Shall  Ismäcll  11  (l 576-157 /)  and  was 
governor  of  NakhCewan  when  Sultän  Muräd  III 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  in 
Bidlis.  In  1005  (1596*1597)  he  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  son  Shams  al-I)In  in  order  to  complete  his 
Persian  history  of  the  Kurds,  entitled  the  £ haraf • 
tiama ;  it  was  translated  into  Turkish  by  Muhammad  * 
Bey  b.  Ahmad  Bey  Mlrza  in  1078  (1667-1668) 
and  by  Shamci  shortly  after  1095  (1684).  There 
is  an  autograph  Ms.  in  the  Bodleian  (Elliot  332); 
the  text  has  been  edited  by  Véliaminof-Zemof 
(St.  Petersburg,  1860 — 1862);  and  a  French  trans¬ 
lation  by  Charmoy  (1868 — 1897). 

Bibliography  :  Wolkow,  Notice ,  in  the 
fourn.  As.,  Vol.  viii.  (1826),  p.  291  ;  Véliaminof- 
Zemof,  Scheref-nameh,  Vol.  i.  p.  3  et  seq.  \  H.  A. 
Barb,  Geschichtliche  Skizze ,  iv.  ( Sitzungsber .  der 
Wiener  Akad.)  =  Geschichte  der  kurdischen 
Fürstenherrschaft,  p.  96  et  seq. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

BIDPAI,  Bii.pai  or  Pilpai  is  the  form  usual 
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in  the  west,  of  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
Kaltla  wa-Dimna  ;  this  form  may  be  traced  to 
the  Arabic  Bldbä  or  Bldb3h.  The  Syriac  version 
of  the  book  (compiled  from  the  Pahiavi)  has  the 
name  Bidug  or  Bidwag \  This  form  is  said  by 
Benfey  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  vidyäpati 
which  means  “lord  of  knowledge”. 

All  that  we  know  of  this  (legendary)  personage 
is  given  in  the  preface  by  Bahnüd  b.  Sahwän,  alias 
‘All  b.  al-Shîh  al-FftrisI,  to  the  Arabic  version  of 
the  K  ailla  wa-Dimna.  This  can  only  be  briefly 
given  here  and  the  reader  may  be  referred  for 
other  points  to  the  article  kalIla  wa-dimna. 

After  the  prince  who  had  been  set  over  India 
by  Alexander  the  Great  had  been  driven  out,  king 
DabshalQn,  a  scion  of  the  native  ruling  house  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  people.  He  soon 
began  to  conduct  himself  in  an  arbitrary  fashion 
and  to  neglect  the  interests  of  his  subjects.  This 
grieved  a  wise  Brahman,  Bldbä  by  name,  who 
after  a  fruitless  consultation  with  his  pupils  reproa- 
ched  the  king  at  an  audience  with  his  misgovern- 
ment.  The  latter  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he 
lay  for  a  time  forgotten  by  everyone.  One  evening 
the  king  was  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  starry 
heavens  and  was  reminded  of  Bldbä,  whom  he 
ordered  to  be  brought  to  him.  He  pardoned  him 
his  bold  speech,  appointed  him  vizier,  and  showed 
him  great  honour.  The  king  henceforth  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  expres¬ 
sed  a  wish  to  have  his  name,  like  those  of  his 
ancestors,  go  down  to  posterity  associated  with 
some  great  book,  which  would  give  deep  wisdom 
in  a  popular  form.  Bldbä  then  retired  from  the 
world  with  a  supply  of  writing-materials  and 
food,  and  attended  by  one  pupil,  to  whom  he 
dictated  the  Kallla  wa-Dimna. 

When  the  work  was  completed,  the  king  invited 
all  the  people  of  his  kingdom  to  hear  it  read, 
which  was  done  by  Bldbä  in  the  presence  of 
the  king. 

Bibliography \  Benfey,  Einleitung  zu  Ka¬ 
lilag  und  Damnag  in  Bickell’s  edition,  p.  xliii. 
note  3;  Kallla  wa-Dimna ,  ed.  de  Sacy,  p.  3 — 31 
of  the  Arab,  text;  ed.  Cheikho,  p.  5 — 18  of  the 
arab.  Text.  See  also  Bibl.  to  kalIla  wa-dimna. 

(A.  J.  Wknsinck.) 

BIDRl  ware,  inlay  metal  work,  so  called 
from  Bldar  [q.  v.]  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
first  manufactured;  it  is  made  of  a  composite  alloy 
of  copper  and  zinc  (the  proportions  of  which 
vary  in  different  localities),  to  which  tin,  lead  or 
steel  powder  is  sometimes  added;  the  surface  is 
inlaid  in  silver  or  gold,  and  finally  polished  and 
coloured  to  a  dark  green  or  black  colour  by 
means  of  a  composition  of  sal  ammoniac,  salt¬ 
petre  and  other  ingredients;  the  patterns  are  ge¬ 
nerally  of  a  floral  description,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  prevalent  being  the  poppy  pattern. 
The  chief  centres  of  manufacture  are  Bldar,  Bur¬ 
nish,  Lucknow,  Dacca  and  Murshidäbad;  in  the 
three  last  towns  the  trade  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Muhammadans. 

Bibliography :  Benjamin  Hcync,  An 
account  of  the  Bidder  y  IVare  in  India  ( Alia  tic 
Journal \  iii.  220  sqq.  London,  1817);  George 
Smith,  Description  of  the  manufacture  of  Bid¬ 
der  y  ware  ( Madras  Journal  of  Literature 
and  Science ,  xvii,  81 — 84,  1857);  Sir  George 
Bird  wood,  Industrial  Arts  of  India\  T.  N. 
Mukharji ,  Bidri-  Ware  (, Journal  of  Indian  Art 


(N*.  6,  1885);  Sir  George  Watt,  Indian  Art 
at  Delhi ,  tçojj  pp.  46 — 49.  (London,  1904). 
BlGHA  a  measure  of  land  in  India,  %  of 
an  acre  or  302$  square  yards.  This  is  the  stan¬ 
dard  blgha  as  fixed  by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  but 
at  different  times  and  in  different  parts  of  India 
it  has  varied  considerably. 

Bibliograf  hy\  Abu  *1-Fadl,  Ä*ln-i  Akbarl, 
transi.  Jarrett,  Ü.  61 — 62;  H.  H.  Wilson,  Glos¬ 
sary ,  s.  v. 

BlGHA  (Greek  17 ryeu),  a  town  in  Asia 
Minor  on  the  Granicus  (Turkish  Consu  or  Can- 
tai,  a  tributary  of  the  Kodja  £ai)  about  14  miles 
distant  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  capital  of  a 
Kazä  with  about  5000  inhabitants  (Cuinet,  see 
below,  iii.  763,  givës  x  0,000).  The  whole  north¬ 
western  province  of  Asia  Minor  (Mutasarriflik)  is 
also  called  after  Blgha  although  it  is  not  the  capital, 
which  is  Kalca-i  Sultänlye  or  Canal:  Kalcessi  (Dar¬ 
danelles).  The  harbour  (Scala)  of  the  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kodja  tai  is  Kara  Blgha  or  Blghanifi 
Eskelessi. 

Bibliography :  ‘All  Djawfid,  MamZlih 
0(hmUnlyanih  tJrlkh,  ijoghraflya  loghatiy  224 
et  seq.  ;  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  d'Asie,  iii.  689  et  seq. 
BIH  ÄFRlD  B.  MähfarwadIn,  a  Parsi  revi¬ 
valist,  who  appeared  at  Khawâf  in  the  district 
of  Nfshäpür  in  the  last  years  of  the  Omaiyad 
Caliphate  and  was  slain  with  many  of  his  sup¬ 
porters  by  Abn  Muslim  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Mobeds.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  seven  years  in 
China  early  in  his  career  and  to  have  suddenly 
appeared  to  the  people  on  his  return  pretending 
he  had  been  dead  and  in  heaven  during  this 
period.  According  to  one  writer  he  actually  simu¬ 
lated  death  and  spent  a  year  in  a  tomb,  which 
he  had  built  for  himself,  llis  teaching,  which  he 
claimed  to  have  learned  in  heaven,  was  contained 
in  a  Persian  work.  In  it  he  abolished  certain 
ceremonies  and  customs  of  Magism  e.g.  the  mutter¬ 
ing  ( zamzama ),  the  worship  of  fire,  the  marriage 
of  near  relatives,  the  drinking  of  wine  and  the 
eating  of  animals  that  had  died  etc.,  while  he 
substituted  in  their  place  new  rites,  for  example, 
the  repetition  of  certain  prescribed  prayers  seven 
times  daily  and  turning  towards  the  sun  while 
repeating  them. 

Bibliography  :  Fihrist  (ed.  Flügel),  344; 
Mafätlh  a/I  (/turn  (ed.  van  Vlotcn),  38;  al- 
BlrGnf,  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations  (cd.  Sa¬ 
chau),  2 to;  do.  (transi.  Sachau),  193  et  seq.\ 
al-Shahrastänl,  Mi iai  wa  Nihal  (ed.  Cureton), 
187  ;  Wiener  Zeitschr.  für  die  Kunde  des  Mor¬ 
gen  l.s  iii.  30  et  seq . 

BIHÀR,  or  BkiiAr,  a  town  and  historic 
tract  of  India,  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  The 
town  — -  pop.  (190 1)45,063  —  derives  its  name  from 
vihara  =r  a  Buddhist  monastery,  and  is  surrounded 
by  Buddhist  remains.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  provincial  capital  under  the  Muhammadans 
from  early  in  the  13d*  cent,  until  the  time  of 
Akbar,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed 
to  Patna.  The  province  was  never  an  independent 
kingdom,  being  on  the  borderland  between  Bengal 
proper  and  Hindustan.  Under  the  Mughals  it 
formed  a  sfibah ,  divided  into  eight  sarkärs ,  which 
was  always  subordinate  to  the.  sübah  of  Bengal, 
and  as  such  it  passed  to  the  British  in  1765, 
with  the  grant  of  the  diwSnl  of  Bengal,  Bihär, 
and  Orissa.  Bihär,  however,  differs  from  Bengal 
proper  in  almost  every  respect  —  in  climate  and 
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Agriculture,  Id  population  and  language.  Only  18% 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Muhammadans,  compared 
with  54%  Bengal.  Their  language,  known  as 
BihSrl,  is  directly  derived  from  the  ancient  Mäga- 
dhl  Prdkrit,  and  may  be  described  as  interme¬ 
diate  between  Eastern  Hindi  and  Bengali.  It  com¬ 
prises  three  dialects,  MaithiU,  Magahl,  and  Bhoj- 
purf.  In  1901,  it  was  found  to  be  spoken  by 
34 Vs  millions,  showing  that  the  language  has 
spread  beyond  the  administrative  province,  which 
contained  only  24,241,305  persons. 

Bibliography'.  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India  ; 
G.  A.  Grierson,  Bihar  Peasant  Life  (Calcutta, 
1885).  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

al-BIHÂRÏ  (Muhibb  Ali.A»  d.  cAbp  al-Shukür 
AL-KàI)I  al-BuiArI),  born  in  &  village  in  Bihär, 
India,  one  of  the  most  eminent  cL’lama3  of  his 
time.  ^lamglr  appointed  him  Ksdl  of  I.ucknow, 
and  afterwards  of  HaidarAbâd,  Dakhin.  For  a  time 
he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor,  but 
was  restored  to  favour  and  appointed  tutor  to 
cAlamgIr’s  grandson,  RafP  al-Kadr,  son  of  Muham¬ 
mad  Mucazzam.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
cAlamgIr,  Muhammad  Mucazzam  succeeded  him 
under  the  title  of  Shah  cÄlam  I  and  bestowed 
upon  Muhibb  Allah  the  title  of  “Fadil  Khän” 
and  made  him  Kädl  al-Kudät  (chief  justice)  of  the 
entire  Mughal  Empire;  but  he  did  not  live  long 
to  enjoy  this  post,  as  he  died  a  few  months  after 
in  A.  H.  1x19  (A.  D.  1 707).  He  is  the  author 
of  the  following  works:  I.  al-Diawhar  al-Fard, 
a  treatise  on  the  indivisible  atom,  (Loth,  lnd. 
Off.  N°.  581,  ix.);  2.  Musallam  al-Thubut ,  on  the 
principles  of  Muslim  jurisprudence,  according  to 
the  HanafI  school,  (printed  Aligarh,  1297;  Dihll, 
*3*0;  3-  Sullam  allulüm ,  on  logic;  as  this  has 
long  been  a  favourite  textbook  in  India,  it  has 
frequently  been  printed,  and  numerous  commen¬ 
taries  and  super-commentaries  have  been  written 
upon  it. 

Bibliography :  Arid  al-BilgrSml,  Subhat 
aLMarÿân,  76  ;  Siddïk  Hasan,  Jthaf  al-Nttbala 3, 
p.  9°5i  Fakir  Muhammad  nl-Lilhorl,  p.  431; 
Brockelmann,  Gesch.  d .  Arab.  Litter.,  II.  p.420; 
Loth,  Cat.  of  Arabic  MSS.,  India  Office ,  Nos. 
332,  563,  567,  571-572. 

(M.  Hidaykt  IIosain.) 
BIHI^HT.  [See  bahisjjt,  p.  600.] 
BIHKUBÄDH,  the  mediaeval  name  of  three 
districts  (Pers.  as  tan  =  Arabic  Aura)  o  f  S  a- 
wäd  or  cIrafc  (Babylonia).  The  division  of  this 
area  in  SäsSnian  times,  adopted  by  the  Arabs, 
was  as  follows:  I.  Upper  Bihkubftdh  with  six 
divisions  (lassûfl/î),  including  Babil,  Khutarniya, 
Upper-  and  Lower- Falludja  and  cAin  al-Tamr; 

2.  Ccntral-Bihkubädh  with  four  divisions  including 
SOrâ  and  Nahr  al-Malik;  3.  Lower  Bihkub5<lh  with 
five  divisions,  among  them  Fürst  Bädahlä  and  Nistar. 
All  three  districts  are  occasionally  comprised  under 
the  plural  form  Bih^ubädhät.  In  general  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  lands  along  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  in  its  course  south-west  of  Baghdad  as 
far  as  the  district  of  Küfa.  The  name  Bihkubädh 
means:  “Good  (or  “better”,  modern  Persian  bihzrz 
middle  Persian  tt>rA)-KubS<lh”;  analogous  appel¬ 
lations  may  be  quoted  elsewhere;  cf.  Marquart, 
op.  cit .,  p.  41.  The  Kubädh  referred  to  is  the 
first  Säsänian  king  of  that  name  (reigned  488  or 
496 — 531);  a  number  of  other  district  and  town- 
names  may  be  traced  to  him;  cf.  e. g.  the  articles 
Abakkoiiaüu  [above,  p.  5]  and  ArrabjAn  [p.  460]. 


In  the  geography  of  Pseudo-Moses-XorenAçi  the 
name  of  the  Bihkubädh  province  appears  in  the 
form  Kovat;  cf.  Marquart,  op.  cit .,  p.  142. 

Bibliography'.  Bibl .  Geogr .  Arab .  (ed.  de 
Goeje),  passim,  particularly  iii.  133;  vi.  7,  236; 
YäljLüt,  Mtidjatn  (cd.  Wüstenfeld),  i.  770;  Ma* 
râjid  al- 1 ({lief,  Lexic .  geogr.  (ed.  Juynboil),  i. 
57,  183;  iv.  98,  412  et  seq.\  Balädburl  (ed. 
de  Goeje),  p.  271,  464;  M.  Streck,  Babylonien 
nach  den  arab.  Geographen ,  i,  (1900),  p.  16, 
20;  J.  Marquart,  Eränsahr  s=  Abh.  der  Gotting . 
Ges.  d.  Wiss.,  New  Scries,  Vol.  iii.  n#.  2(1901), 
p.  142,  163  et  seq.  (M.  STRECK.) 

BIHRÜZ,  Miujäimd  al-DIn,  was  prefect  of 
Baghdad  with  short  intervals  for  more  than 
30  /cars  from  502—536  (1108 — H41)  and  for  A 
period,  of  all  vIrâk  for  the  Sehjjük  Sultäns.  After 
being  finally  deposed  in  536  he  retired  to  his 
private  property,  the  town  of  Takrit,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  there  till  his  death  in 
540(1145-1146).  During  his  government  he  earned 
the  gratitude  of  his  contemporaries  by  the  many 
useful  public  works  which  he  had  undertaken  for 
the  improvement  of  the  general  welfare. 

B ibliographyx  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornberg), 
x.  330  et  seq. 

B1HZÄD,  KamAl  ai.-DIn,  the  most  famous 
of  Persian  miniature  painters,  born  in 
Herat,  a  pupil  of  Pir  Saiyid  Ahmad  of  Tabrfa 
and  favourite  of  the  TlmQrid  Husain-i  Biil>arl 
and  the  Safawi  Shah  IsmActl.  Bäber  ( Memoirs ,  i. 
412)  praises  his  delicate  talent  but  criticises  him 
for  making  the  lines  of  the  chin  too  thick  on 
beardless  faces.  He  was  still  alive  when  K hônd- 
emlr  completed  his  Habib  al-Siyar  (930=  1524). 
Among  the  manuscripts  illustrated  by  him  may 
be  mentioned  a  Tlmür-Sämah  written  by  SultSn 
c All  Mashhad!,  which  belonged  to  the  library  of 
the  Great  Moglnil  Humäyün,  when  it  was  plun¬ 
dered  and  afterwards  found  a  place  in  Akbar’s 
library  (perhaps  the  identical  example,  now  in 
the  Schultz  collection,  Orientalisches  Archiv ,  i.  Plate 
vi.  n°.  5).  He  also  illustrated  a  Bus  tan  of  Sacdl 
(893  =  1488)  in  Cairo  and  the  Dhvan  of  Husain-i 
BaikarS  in  Paris;  there  are  seven  sketches  by  him 
in  Vicuna.  His  pupils  were  Shaikh-z5de  Khoräsänl, 
Mir  Musawwir  of  Sultänlya,  Agha  Mjrek  of  Tabriz, 
who  decorated  the  public  buildings  of  Herat  with 
inscriptions,  and  Muzaflur  cAlr,  who  ornamented 
the  Cihil  Sutün  palace  at  Ispahan.  His  nephew 
Rustam  cAlI  was  an  excellent  calligrapher. 

Bibliography'.  Cl.  Huart,  Calligraphes  et 
miniaturistes ,  p.  222,  224,  226,  230. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

BIKÄC.  (See  bukca.] 

BIKR  (a.),  first  born,  virgin. 

BILÄD  (a.),  plural  of  balad  [q.  v.],  •district*',  • 
“province”,  appears  in  the  names  of  countries, 
e.  g.  Bilâd  all  Arab,  Arabia;  Bilâd  a  l- Bum ,  land 
of  the  Romans,  Asia  Minor;  Bilâd  al-Durüb , 
lands  of  the  Taurus  passes;  Bilâd  al- Pi  arid,  see 
below. 

BILÄD  al-DJARID  (Land  of  Palms),  or  ms 
it  is  popularly  called  al-I2jcrfd,  a  district  in 
Central  Tunisia.  The  name  is  now  given  to 
a  group  of  four  oases,  viz.  Tüzer,  Nefta,  al-WadiSn 
and  al-Hamma  [cf.  the  articles  tüzer  and  NEFJa]. 
The  lijarld  is  a  rocky  stretch  of  land  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Shott  Gharsa  and  in  the  south 
by  the  Shott  al-l>jarld.  The  latter  forms  with  its 
eastern  continuation  the  Shott  Fedjedj  an  almost 
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unbroken  depression  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Gabes  to  the  Algerian  frontier.  Shut  In  by 
mountains  and  sand  hills  against  which  measures 
have  nad  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
the  oases  by  the  sands  of  the  desert,  the  L>jarld 
forms  a  kind  of  natural  hot-house,  where  the 
average  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  70°, 
with,  however,  a  maximum  of  120°  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  25°  Fahr.  The  rainfall  is  small,  —  5  inches 
annually —but  the  springs  provide  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water.  They  are  skilfully  utilised  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  by  a  system  of  irrigation  which  has  been 
described  by  al-Bakrl,  and  nourish  in  the  oases  a 
luxurious  crop  of  fruit-trees,  mainly  date-palms, 
which  shade  the  cornfields  at  their  feet.  Date- 
palms  constitute  the  principal,  wealth  of  Djarld, 
which  contains  about  a  million  of  them,  producing 
annually  from  38,000 — 40,000  tons  of  dates.  The 
inhabitants  also  derive  a  portion  of  their  income 
from  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs  and 
carpets,  which  are  much  esteemed  in  Tunisia.  The 
Djarid  was  besides,  in  the  middle  ages  as  at  the 
present  day,  the  starting-place  and  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  caravans.  Ncf(a  was  once  known  as  the 
"port  of  the  Sahara”.  But  this  traffic,  now  much 
diminished  since  the  suppression  of  slavery  under 
the  governorship  of  Ahmad  Bey,  has  lost  almost 
all  its  former  importance.  The  population,  which 
it  scattered  through  the  various  oases,  numbers 
30,000  of  which  10,000  are  in  Nefja,  9000  in 
Tüzer,  1400  in  al-Hamma  and  8000  in  al-UdiyQn. 

The  modern  l>jarld  docs  not  quite  correspond 
to  the  region  mentioned  by  the  Arab  historians 
and  geographers  under  the  names  of  BilSd  al- 
Djarid  or  land  of  Kastlliya.  Ihn  Hawlpl  (Descrip* 
lion  de  l'Afrique :  Jour» .  Asiat.  1842,  p.  243) 
regards  the  name  Kastlliya  as  being  applicable 
only  to  the  town  of  Tüzcr.  Al-Bakrl  (Description 
de  l'Afrique ,  trad,  de  Slane,  p.  116  et  seq.) 
extends  it  to  the  adjoining  country.  "The  land  of 
Kastlliya”  he  writes,  "contains  several  towns 
such  as  TOzer,  al-Hamma  and  Nef)a”.  Ihn  Kbal* 
dOn  (. Herberts^  trad,  de  Slane,  i.  p.  192)  regards 
the  two  names  as  identical  and  in  addition  includes 
Gafsa  on  the  north,  and  NcfzKwa  on  the  south, 
In  the  Djarld.  "The  towns  with  the  date-palms 
are  situated  to  the  south  of  Tunis;  they  include 
Ncfta,  TQzcr,  Gafsa  and  the  towns  of  the  NcfzSwa 
country.  All  this  area  is  called  the  land  of  Kaspliya 
and  supports  a  large  population”.  Leo  Africanus 
uses  the  name  Lîjarld  in  a  much  wider  sense; 
the  limits  he  gives,  are,  on  the  one  side  Pescara 
(Biskra)  and  on  the  other  the  Mediterranean  shores 
near  Djcrba  (Description  de  l'Afrique ,  cd.  Schcfer, 
iit.  Chap.  vi.  p.  296). 

Inhabited  originally  by  NefzSwa  Berbers  and 
colonised  by  the  Homans,  the  Djarld  had  to  bear 
the  first  brunt  of  the  Muhammadan  invasion.  In 
647  A.  I>.  it  was  ravaged  by  the  army  of  Ibn 
Zuhair,  in  669  by  that  of  Olfba,  who  deprived 
the  Christians  of  the  towns  they  occupied  in  this 
region  and  forced  them  to  adopt  Islam.  Their  con¬ 
version  to  IslSm  was  neither  general  nor  permanent, 
however,  for  there  were  Christian  communities  in 
Kastiliya  down  to  the  time  of  the  Almohads. 
Incorporated  for  administrative  purposes'  with 
IfrlVlya,  the  I>jarid  tolerated  the  authority  of  the 
Emirs  of  KairawSn  with  a  very  bad  grace.  The 
Berbers  of  the  I>jarld  repeatedly  rose  against  the 
Aghlabids,  notably  in  1 37,  209  and  224  A.  if. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Fijim!  rising,  the  Difl 


AbQ  *Abd  Allah  had  no  difficulty  In  conquering 
the  country  of  Çaspliya.  The  inhabitants  had 
readily  adopted  the  heterodox  doctrines  of  the 
AbSdites  in  the  xlh  century  (Ibn  Hawkal,  op,  n*/., 
p.  248);  they  preserved,  as  al-Bakrl  particularly 
mentions  (op,  cit .,  p.  1 19)  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Cjarld,  the  habit  of  eating  dogs’  flesh,  which  is, 
it  is  said,  still  practised  by  the  heretics  of  Djerba 
and  the  MzQb.  At  this  period,  the  Qjarid  was 
enjoying  remarkable  prosperity,  for  according  to 
al-Bakrl,  the  taxes  produced  an  annual  sum  of 
200,000  dloftrs  (£  80,000). 

Protected  by  its  isolation,  the  ßjarld  succeeded 
in  preserving  a  practical  autonomy,  while  nomi¬ 
nally  recognising  the  suzerainty  of  the  various 
dynasties  that  succeeded  one  another  in  Ifri^lya. 
The  towns  formed  little  republics,  governed  by 
councib  of  the  more  prominent  men,  or  ruled 
by  powerful  families,  such  as  the  Beni  ForVSn, 
and  later  the  Beni  W5t5s  at  Tflzer.  The  Ham- 
mSdids,  to  whom  the  tribes  of  the  Djarld  paid 
their  homage  after  casting  off  the  authority  of  the 
Zlrids,  treated  these  local  councils  with  deference. 
The  Almohads  suppressed  them.  As  soon,  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  Almohad  empire  began  to  break  up, 
the  Djarid,  which  had  fallen  to  the  Hafsids,  tried 
to  regain  its  independence.  The  civil  wars,  which 
broke  out  between  the  rulers  of  Tunis  and  of 
Bougie  (Bidjaya),  gave  these  tribes  of  the  oases 
the  looked  for  opportunity.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  Tunis,  the  towns  of  the  Djarid 
again  organised  themselves  into  republics.  Under 
the  leadership  of  powerful  families,  the  Beni 
YambQl  at  Tuzer,  Beni  Kjialef  at  Nef]a,  the  Beni 
AbQ  ManI*  at  ai-Hamma,  with  the  aid  of  Ililall 
tribes  and  in  alliance  with  the  Beni  MoznI 
of  Biskra  [see  the  article  Biskra]  they  fought 
throughout  the  xivth  century  against  the  Hafsids. 
Conquered  by  Su!|&n  AbQ  Bakr,  who  entrusted 
the  government  to  his  son,  the  Djarid  rose  again 
on  the  latter’s  death  in  1346.  It  recognised  Ma- 
rlnid  authority,  then  after  the  destruction  of  Abu 
’1-Hasan’s  army  at  Kairawan,  and  regained  its 
independence.  The  successes  gained  by  the  Hafÿid 
Abu  ’1-Abbas  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
enduring  results.  During  the  xiv*h  and  xvth  cen¬ 
tury  the  Djarid  was  practically  independent  and 
affairs  have  not  altered  much  under  Turkish  suze¬ 
rainty.  The  Turks  had  to  send  an  expedition 
every  winter  into  the  oases  to  collect  the  taxes. 

Bibliography :  in  particular  Ibn  KhaldQn, 

clbar,  passim,  especially  vi.  412-420  (=  Histoire 

des  Berber  es ,  trad,  de  Slane,  iii.  141 — 157). 

(G.  Yvkr.) 

BILÀL  11.  RabXi/,  the  first  Mu’adbdhin, 
a  slave  of  Abyssinian  origin,  who  belonged  to 
a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Diuma!?  b.  *Amr,  was 
early  attracted  by  Muhammad’s  preaching  and 
joined  his  little  band  of  followers.  For  this  he 
was  persecuted  by  the  Prophet’s  enemies,  but 
remained  steadfast  in  his  belief  in  the  one 
God,  which  induced  AbQ  Bakr  to  purchase  him 
and  give  him  his  freedom.  He  fled  with  Muham¬ 
mad  to  Medina  where  he  immediately  found  a 
welcome  from  Sacd  b.  Khaithama.  He  afterwards 
dwelled  in  the  house  of  AbQ  Bakr,  where  he 
like  the  other  members  of  the  household  was 
attacked  by  the  fever  then  raging  in  Medina. 
According  to  Ibn  IshSjc,  Muhammad  established 
a  bond  of  brotherhood  between  him  and  the 
Kbath'aml  AbQ  Kuwaifya,  so  that  he  —  one  of 
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the  five  non-Arabs  to  whom  grants  were  assigned 
by  ‘Omar  —  appears  in  the  lists  of  names  along 
with  AbO  Ruwaiha;  according  to  others  this  bond 
was  made  with  'Ûbaida  b.  al-Hâritb  b.  al-Muttalib. 
When  the  Prophet  after  some  hesitation  introduced 
the  call  to  prayer  [see  the  article  aiujän]  he 
appointed  Bilal  his  Mu’adbdbin.  He  was  also 
entrusted  with  the  office  of  carrying  the  prayer- 
spear  cAnaxa  before  the  Prophet  at  public  prayer 
on  the  great  festivals.  He  accompanied  Muham¬ 
mad  on  all  his  campaigns  and  is  said  to  have 
had  Umaiya  b.  Khalaf  put  to  death  at  Badr  to 
revenge  himself  for  his  ill  treatment  of  him  in 
the  past.  After  the  occupation  of  Mecca  he  had 
the  glory  of  calling  to  prayer  from  the  roof  of  the 
Kacba.  In  several  narratives  he  is  mentioned  as 
the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  food 
supply  on  journeys  and  Aba  Hadjar  calls  him  the 
Prophet’s  steward  (A'hâzin). 

After  the  death  of  Muhammad  he  was  filled 
with  a  longing  to  take  part  in  the  holy  war, 
which  was  granted  him,  not  however,  as  one  version 
has  it,  by  AbQ  liakr  but  only  in  the  time  of ‘Omar. 
He  accompanied  AbQ  'Ubaida  on  the  campaign 
into  Syria  and  when  cOmar  visited  the  conquered 
land,  he  is  said  to  have  been  once  more  asked 
to  call  to  prayer,  which  he  did  amidst  the  sobs 
of  all  present.  He  died  in  A.  11.  20  =  641  a.  v. 
(according  to  others  in  21  or  28  A.  if.)  about  the 
age  of  60,  in  Damascus  and  was  buried  there  or 
in  the  adjacent  DäriyS  (according  to  others  in 
Aleppo).  He  is  described  as  tall  and  thin  with  a 
stooping  gait;  his  complexion  was  dark,  his  face  I 
thin  and  his  thick  hair  strongly  tinged  with  gray. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Hishäm  (ed.  Wüsten¬ 
feld),  205,  345— 347*  4*4i  448;  Wîkidï  (transi, 
by  Wellhausen),  401  etc.;  Tabari,  Annales 
(ed.  de  Goeje),  i.  1326,  2525,  2594;  BalîdhorI 
(ed.  de  Goeje),  11,  455;  Ibn  Sa'd  (ed.  Sachau), 
iii.  I,  p.  165 — 170;  Ibn  Hadjar,  al-I(äbäy  i.  336 
et  seq.  ;  Nawawl,  Biographical  Dictionary  (ed. 
Wüstenfeld),  176 — 178.  (Kr.  Buhl.) 

BILÄL,  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  usual 
name  for  the  Mu’adhdhin. 

BILBÏS,  a  town  in  Lower  Egypt,  north¬ 
east  of  Cairo  on  the  edge  of  the  desert. 

The  name  Bilbis  appears  in  many  forms  e.  g. 
Balbls,  Bulbfs,  Bilbais  and  is  derived  from  the 
Coptic  Phclbcs.  As  a  halting-place  on  the  road 
from  Syria  to  Cairo,  Bilbis  played  a  certain  part 
during  the  period  of  the  conquest.  Tradition  con¬ 
nects  a  daughter  of  Mukaufcls  with  it.  In  the  year 
109  (727)  the  first  regular  settlements  of  Arab 
tribes  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilbis. 

It  is  again  mentioned  in  386  (996)  as  the  place 
where  the  Fajimid  Caliph  'Aziz  died.  At  the  end 
of  the  Fätiinid  period  it  was  a  point  of  consi¬ 
derable  strategic  importance  for  King  Amaury  of 
Jerusalem  and  later  during  the  Aiyubid  wars. 
Though  for  a  long  period  a  nourishing  town  with 
mosques,  bazaars,  baths  and  a  hospital  and  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Sharklye,  it  must  have 
suffered  a  serious  reverse  at  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  period.  -  At  the  present  day  it  is  a  small 
town,  the  chief  of  a  district  ( nahiya )  with  9873 
(or  with  its  20  dependencies  11,267)  inhabitants. 
The  whole  district  of  Bilbis,  which  is  still  part  of 
the  province  of  Sharklye,  has  122,736  inhabitants. 

Bibliography ;  Boinet  Bey,  Dictionnaire 
Géographique ,  p.  1 1 6  ;  Kalkashandî  (transi,  by 
Wüstenfeld),  p.  no;  Yäküt,  Mu^djam,  i.  712; 


Ibn  Du^mlV,  JCifÜb  al-intijär,  v.  515  MaVrlzl, 
Khi(a(,  i.  183;  'All  MubSrak,  Khi{a{  Qjadlda , 
ix.  70;  Quatremère,  Description  de  l'Egypte , 
333;  C.  H.  Becker,  Beiträge  tur  Geschichte 
Ägyptens ,  ii.  126  et  seq.  (C.  H.  Becker.) 
BILDÄR  0».),  “Shovel-bearer”;  labourers 
who  are  employed  from  the  villages  for  archaeo¬ 
logical  excavations  and  work  with  a  long  shafted, 
triangular  shovel  are  so  called.  This  shovel  is  a 
much  used  agricultural  implement,  and  takes  the 
place  of  the  plough  in  irrigated  or  damp  soil  and 
is  used  in  connection  with  the  planting  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  melons.  The  inhabitants  of  Ispahan 
and  the  Parsis  of  Yazd  are  famous  for  their  skill 
in  the  use  of  this  implement. 

Bibliography :  Tolak,  Persien,  ii.  1 3 1  ;  Jane 
Dieulafoy,  A  Suse ,  journal  des  fouilles ,  p.  92. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

BILEAM.  [Sec  ïîai.'am,  p.  613]. 

BILEßJIK,  the  Byzantine  Belokoma,  a  town 
in  Asia  Minor  on  the  Anatolian  railway  (Haidar- 
pasha*  Eski^hehr),  capital  of  the  Sandjak  of  F.rtoghrul 
in  the  Wiläyct  of  Brusa  (KhodSwendik'Sr)  famous 
for  its  silk  spinning  and  weaving.  The  present 
town  has  about  5000  inhabitants  and  contains 
several  mosques  which  arc  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  early  Ottoman  Sultftns  (<  Ionian  and  OrkhSn, 
a  Madrasa,  Tekke  etc.  Bilcdjik  was  one  of  the 
first  towns  conquered  by  the  Ottomans  (in  1 299) 
and  the  scene  of  the  legendary  story  of  the  princess 
Nilüfcr  and  the  wise  Shaikh  Edebali,  whose  grave 
is  shown  here,  is  placed  here. 

Bibliography :  cAlI  Lljawäd,  Djo ghraflya 
loghatiy  227;  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  d'Asie ,  iiL 
169  et  seq.\  v.  d.  Goltz,  Anatolische  Ausflüge , 
145  et  seq. 

BILGRAM,  a  town  in  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  India, (270  10' 30" N.  lat., and  8o°4'30* 
E.  long.),  chiefly  famous  as  a  seat  of  Muslim 
learning  from  the  time  of  Akbar  to  the  19th  cent. 
The  A3in-i  Akbari  (ed.  Blochmann,  I,  434)  des¬ 
cribes  the  inhabitants  as  being  for  the  most  part 
intelligent  and  fond  of  singing;  there  was  a  well 
in  the  town,  the  water  of  which  possessed  such 
marvellous  properties  that  any  one  who  drank  of 
it  for  forty  days  grew  in  understanding  and  per¬ 
sonal  beauty.  The  Saiyids  of  Bilgräm  trace  their 
descent  to  Saiyid  Abu’I-Farah  of  Wäsit,  who  is  . 
said  to  have  migrated  to  India  after  llalftgQ’a 
conquest  of  Baghdad;  this  family  has  produced  a 
number  of  poets,  scholars  and  administrators,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Saiyid  cAbd  al-Djalll 
(died  1733),  Mir  Ghulam  'All,  Azâd  [ q .  t/.]  (died 
1 786),  Amir  Haidar  HusainI  (grandson  of  the 
above),  author  of  SawSnih-i  Akbari  (Klliot-Dowson, 
viii,  193)  and  Mufti  of  the  Sadr  Dlwanl  'Adalat  • 
in  Calcutta,  and  Nawwfib  'Imftd  al-Mulk  Saiyid 
Husain  Bilgrftml,  the  first  Muhammadan  placed 
on  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
(1907).  Among  the  Shaikh*  of  Bilgräm,  (who 
settled  there  before  the  Saiyids),  are  also  found 
several  persons  of  distinction,  such  os  Rah  al- 
Amln  Khän,  deputy-governor  of  Gujjarfit,  Shaikh 
Allähyär  (killed  at  Ahmadäbäd,  1730),  and  his 
son,  MurtadS  Husain,  Shaikh  Allähyfir  ThSnl, 
author  of  Hadlkat  at- Aka  lint. 

Bibliography :  GhulSm  ‘All  BilgrSmI, 
Md'ath.ir  al-kiram  fi  ta3rikh-i  Bilgräm  (MSS. 
in  Berlin,  British  Museum  and  India  Office  Li¬ 
braries);  Saiyid  Muhammad  b.  Saiyid  'Abd  al- 
Djalil ,  Tab{irat  al-Natirin  ;  Ghulam  Hasan 
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Siddtyl  Firihâwil  Bilgrâml,  Shard? if 4  c(/(AmänJ\ 

Gau t teer  of  the  Province  of  Oudh,  I,  31 1  et 

seq.  (Lucknow,  1877). 

BILJflS  it  the  name  among  Muhammadans  for 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.  The  story,  given  in 
1  Kings  x.  i-io>  of  how  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
(Saba)  came  to  Solomon  to  prove  him  with  hard 
questions,  early  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of 
further  legends. 

Muhammad  in  the  ÇoPin  xxvii.  ,0-45,  relates 
bow  the  heathen  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  worshipped 
the  sun,  received  a  letter,  borne  by  a  hoopoe,  from 
Solomon  demanding  that  she  should  worship  the 
true  God.  The  Queen  in  terror  sent  presents  to 
Solomon  which  were  not  well  received.  When  she 
herself  came  to  Solomon,  the  latter  had  her  throne 
taken  away  by  an  clfrlt  to  see  if  she  would  recog¬ 
nise  it  again.  He  afterwards  led  her  to  a  room 
paved  with  glass.  As  Solomon  expected  —  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  commentators  he  wished  to  see  if  she 
really  had  goats*  feet  —  she  took  the  glittering 
floor  for  water  and  raised  her  garments.  Finally 
she  became  converted. 

The  very  fragmentary  story  in  the  Korkin  pre¬ 
supposes  a  considerable  development  of  the  legend. 
In  its  main  features  the  Targum  II  to  Esther 
agrees  with  it  but  this  may  possibly  have  been 
influenced  by  the  Muslim  tradition.  The  story,  which 
certainly  reached  Muhammad  through  Jewish  sour¬ 
ces,  appears  even  by  that  time  to  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  Iranian  influence. 

The  name  Bil^is  is  not  found  in  the  Kor^Sn. 
It  has  been  variously  explained:  as  the  Greek 
waAAnnlç,  which  would  point  to  the  story  of  the 
marriage  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
which  was  wide  spread  among  the  Jews  at  quite 
an  early  period,  or  as  a  corruption  —  quite  com¬ 
prehensible  in  the  Arabic  script  —  of  Naukalis, 
as  Josephus  calls  his  Queen  of  Sheba,  whom  he 
regards  as  ruler  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  The  later 
Muslim  legend,  the  development  of  which  is  not 
yet  quite  clear,  places  Bilals  in  the  dynastic  lists 
of  Southern  Arabia.  It  is  )>ossible  that  the  biblical 
figure  may  yet  be  identified  with  some  South 
Arabian  princess  whose  name  has  not  hitherto 
been  found  in  inscriptions.  Cf.  A.  von  Kremcr, 
Ober  die  Südarabische  Sage,  p.  65  et  seq.,  M.  Hart¬ 
mann,  Die  Arabische  Frage,  p.  478.  The  elabo¬ 
rate  Muslim  legend  given  by  Hammer-Purgstall 
in  Rosenöl  and  G.  Weil,  Biblische  Legenden  der 
Musulmänner ,  p.  247  et  seq .,  could  only  have 
attained  its  final  form  under  Indian  and  Persian 
influences.  The  story  appears  elsewhere  in  different 
forms.  The  Persian  extract  from  'Jabarf  (transi,  by 
Zoten1>crg,  i.  443  et  seq.)  for  example,  contains 
a  pretty  tale  of  the  birth  of  Bilkls,  according  to 
which  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Chinese  king 
AbO  Sharh  and  a  Peri.  Zotenl>crg  wished  to 
recogoise  the  Himyaritc  deity  llmuVah  in  the 
name  of  her  mother  Batyamah  —  according  to 
the  Arabs  she  was  called  Yalmalp,  Ilalkama  or 
YalVama  —  (on  the  connection  of  these  names 
see  also  D.  Nielsen,  Der  Sabäische  Gott  Jlmukah ). 
Al-Birüni,  Chronology,  p.  49,  only  says  that,  like 
Hbu  ’1-Karnain,  she  was  the  offspring  of  a  demon, 
while  according  to  Zamakb&harl  she  belonged  to 
the  family  of  the  Himyarite  Tubbae,  son  of  Sljo- 
rShrl  and  lived  in  the  palace  of  Ma'rib.  At  any 
rate  it  appears  that  the  Muslims  were  long  aware 
of  the  fact  that  she  did  not  properly  belong 
to  Isllm;  we  therefore  have  occasional  polemics 


against  individual  portions  of  the  atoty  such  as 
her  super-human  origin. 

In  Christian  Abyssinia  the  legend  of  the  Queen 
of  Shrba  has  become  naturalised  in  a  form  which 
traces  the  descent  of  the  ruling  house  from  the 
marriage  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
who  is  here  called  MSkedS. 

Bibliography'.  Grttnbaum,  Neue  Beiträge 
zur  semitischen  Sagenkunde ,  p.  2II — 22t;  Salz¬ 
berger,  Die  Salomosage  (Diss.,  1907);  for  the 
Abyssinian  Legend  see  Praetorius,  Fabula  de 
régi  sia  Sabaea  apud  Aethiopes ;  E.  Littmann, 
The  legend  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  the  treuil • 
tion  of  Axum  ( Bibliotheca  Abessiniea ,  i.). 

(B.  Carra  dr  Vaux.) 

BILLA WR,  Bali.Ur  —  whether  from  the  Greek 
ßfpvA* oc  is  a  disputed  point,  cf.  Dozy,  Supplement , 
i.  no  —  the  rock-crystal.  According  to  the 
Petrology  of  Aristotle  the  stone  is  a  kind  of  glass 
but  harder  and  more  compact.  It  is  the  finest, 
purest  and  most  translucent  of  natural  glasses, 
and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  “colours”  of  the 
Yakut  ;  by  the  dust  coloured  rock-crystal  is  meant 
the  smoky  topaz.  It  may  also  be  artificially 
coloured;  it  concentrates  the  sun*s  rays  so  that  a 
black  rag  or  piece  of  cotton  or  wool  may  be  set  on 
fire  by  it;  valuable  vessels  for  kings  are  made  of 
rock-crystal.  A  commoner  kind  which  is  harder 
and  looks  like  salt  —  i.  e.  quartz  —  gives  out 
sparks  when  struck  by  steel  and  is  used  for 
striking  fire  by  kings'  servants.  No  account  of  its 
crystalline  formation,  which  Pliny  gives,  is  given 
nor  is  the  general  distribution  of  quartz  known. 
Tlfäshl  says  that  at  13  days’ journey  from  Kfishghar 
are  two  mountains  the  interiors  of  which  consist 
entirely  of  beautiful  rock-crystal,  it  is  worked  in 
the  night  time  as  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays 
render  work  by  day  impossible.  Akfcni  (publ.  in 
al-Maehriq ,  1908)  gives  the  fullest  account  of  the 
places  in  which  it  is  found;  according  to  him  it 
comes  from  Ethiopia  (Zandj),  BadakJhshMi,  Arme¬ 
nia,  Ceylon,  the  land  of  the  Franks  and  Maghrib 
al-Aksft. 

Bibliography'.  Clément-Mullet,  Essai  sur 
la  min .  arabe  in  the  Journ.  As,  Series  6,  xi. 
p.  230;  Tïfâühl,  Azhar  al-Afkür  (transi,  by 
Kaincri  Biscia),  2.  cd.,  p.  118;  Kazwinf  (ed. 
Wiistenfcld),  i.  212;  do.  (transi,  by  Kuska), 
p.  9;  al-AIachriq,  xi.  p.  762.  (J.  RUSKA.) 

BILLITON  or  Blitung  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  Sumatra,  with  the  150  adjoining  islets  has  an 
area  of  88  square  miles  and  with  regard  to  its 
situation,  formation,  greatest  height  (1790  feet) 
flora  and  fauna,  population  (338  per  square  mile) 
products  (tin),  agriculture  and  trade,  it  is  exactly 
similar  to  Banka.  Tamjjung  Pandan  is  the  capital  of 
this  independent  assistant-residency.  The  original 
population  (34,181  souls  in  1 905)  consists  of 
Muhammadan  Malays  (agriculturists)  and  heathen 
Sckah's  (about  1600)  who  arc  fishermen,  living 
on  their  boats  and  workers  in  the  bush  of  whom 
one  tribe  ( suku )  has  however  become  Muham¬ 
madan  and  is  sedentary.  In  Tandjung  Pandan 
(about  3300  inhabitants)  live  the  foreign  merchants 
Chinese  and  Arab)  and  the  European  officials 
46  of  the  136  on  the  whole  island). 

Before  1850  Billiton  was  a  worthless  nest  of 
pirates  but  since  1861  the  exploitation  of  the 
valuable  tin  mines  by  the  Billiton  Maatschappij, 
which  employs  1800  Chinese  coolies,  has  altered 
the  economic  conditions. 
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Bibliography.  TH.  Posewitz,  Die  Zinn - 
ins  ein  im  Indischen  Oceane  (Budapest,  1885); 
C.  de  Groot,  Herinneringen  aan  ß  lit  on  g  (the 
Hague,  1887:  complete  Bibliographies);  Koloniaal 
Vers  lag,  1891  ;  Indische  G  ids,  1SS3,  I S92  ;  Tijd- 
sehrift  v.  h .  Batav .  Gen.  r.  Künsten  en  We  ten¬ 
se  hap  pen,  Tarts  I,  9,  24,  26,  34. 

(A.  \V.  Nieuweniiuis.) 

BILLUR  KÔSHK,  “Crystal  Palace'’  is  the  title 
of  ft  collection  of  14  Turkish  fairy  tales, 
so  called  from  the  first  of  them,  printed  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  n.  d.  Cf.  G.  Jacob,  Türkische  Volks - 
lit  ter  at  ur  (Berlin,  1 90 1  ),  p.  5 — 7,  9  et  seq. 

B1LMA,  an  oasis  of  the  Sahara  on  the 
caravan  route  from  the  Lake  of  Chad  to  Tripoli 
at  a  height  of  1016  feet,  belongs  to  the  group  of 
oases,  called  KawJr  by  the  Arabs,  and  HcDneri 
Tughc  by  the  Tcbbu  (=  Rocky  Valley  according 
to  Nachtigal).  Kawftr  occupies  the  centre  of  a 
sandstone  basin  of  the  cretaceous  period  beneath 
which  impermeable  schists  collect,  not  far  from 
the  surface,  the  water  which  filters  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Tibcsti.  It  is  a  valley  running  from 
north  to  south,  about  60  miles  long  and  according 
to  Barth  and  Nachtigal  5 — 7  miles,  according  to 
more  recent  travellers  (Montcuil,  Chudeau,  Cadel), 
3 — 4  miles  in  breadth.  A  wall  of  rock  about 
300  feet  high  protects  it  on  the  cast  from  the 
winds  from  the  desert.  The  population,  which  is 
called  Tebbu-Dirku  appears  to  represent  a  mixture 
of  the  Tebbu  proper  with  negroes  from  Bornu. 
These  natives  are  of  medium  height,  hardy  but 
not  so  powerful  or  warlike  as  the  Tebbu  of 
Tibesti.  They  are  ruled  by  a  chief  called  Mai  or 
Dardai  who  is  elected  by  the  more  important 
men,  and  live  in  about  twelve  villages,  in  which 
they  have  adopted  various  ways  of  living  according 
to  their  origin  ;  the  Tebbu  build  their  houses  on 
the  rocks  while  the  Bornuans  build  clay  houses 
separated  from  one  another  by  streets  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall.  The  most  important  of  their 
villages  arc  Anay,  Dirka  founded  by  a  Bornuan 
colony,  perhaps  in  the  v*h  century  a.  it.,  A>hcnuma, 
^llimendru,  the  site  of  a  SenQsI-Zdwiya,  Kalala  or 
Kolo  and  GarQ. 

Gard  is  the  chief  place  of  the  district  of  Bilma, 
and  the  most  important  in  all  Kawar.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  little  town,  according  to  Nachtigal, 
is  about  2000.  In  this  district  the  Bornu  clement 
predominates,  and  the  Kanüri  language  is  more 
used  than  the  Tcda.  The  district  of  Bilma,  like 
the  other  oases  of  Kawar  possesses  some  un¬ 
important  palm  groves  (there  arc  about  100,000 
palm  trees  in  the  Kawflr)  and  a  small  area  devoted 
to  cereals  but  its  real  importance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  halting  place  on  the  routes  from  Borna 
to  Kczz&n  and  in  the  salt  deposits  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  salt,  which  is  inched  into  pillar- 
like  blocks  or  *kantu"  of  which  ten  form  a  camel¬ 
load  is  carried  by  the  nomads  into  the  oases  of 
the  Sahara  and  to  the  Sadün.  The  Tebbu  trade 
in  it  to  Tibcsti,  and  the  l)3za  to  Kancm  and 
Bornu.  The  Kclwi  of  Air  [q.  v.]  retain  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  trade  towards  the  north  and  north¬ 
east.  They  organise  annually  a  caravan  called  the 
airl  for  this  purpose,  which  has  been  described 
by  Barth.  These  nomads  have  for  long  exercised 
a  sort  of  suzerainty  over  Bilma,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  forbid  the  inhabitants  of  the  oasis  to  grow' 
cereals  so  as  to  have  them  more  dependent  on 
them.  The  value  of  this  trade  has  been  variously 


estimated.  Barth  estimates  it  at  3000  camel  loads 
annually,  Chudeau  at  4000,  Gadel  at  15,000,  and 
he  says  it  may  be  as  much  as  40,000.  As  to  the 
through  trade,  which  has  been  much  affected  by 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  which  formed 
its  staple  and  by  the  ruin  of  Bornu  under  the 
domination  of  Rabah  [sec  r.ORNL’],  it  is  now  almost 
insignificant.  The  diminution  in  the  number  of 
caravans  has  now  forced  the  inhabitants  of 
Kawär  and  Bilma  to  seek  new  sources  of  income 
and  to  devote  more  attention  to  agriculture.  The 
occupation  of  Bilma  by  the  French  (1906)  by 
assuring  the  inhabitants  of  an  efficient  protection 
against  the  nomads  will  no  doubt  contribute  to 
accelerate  this  change  in  their  manner  of  living. 
/»  /'  b  l i  og  rap  hy:  Barth,  Arisen,  Vol.  vi.  Chap, 
vi.  ;  Kohlfs,  (puer  durch  Afrika,  i.  ;  Nachtigal, 
Sahara  und  Sultan,  i.  :  Montai,  De  Saint  Louis 
à  Tripoli  par  le  Tchad  (Taris,  I $94),  Chap, 
xiii. ;  Chudeau,  Le  Sahara  Soudanais  (Taris, 
1909),  p.  118  et  seq.;  Gadel,  Kotes  sur  B  tinta 
et  tes  oasis  environnantes  (Amte  Coloniale , 
1907),  p.  361 — 386.  (G.  Y  VER.) 

BIMBA§jjI,  properly  bihdäfß,  “Chief  of  a 
thousand  ’,  has  been  the  name  of  the  commander 
of  a  battalion  in  Turkey  since  the  introduction  of 
the  reforms.  (Cl.  Ill  art.) 

BINÀ  (a.),  properly  “building”  or  “structure”, 
hence  comes  in  grammar  to  mean  “form”  (e.  g. 
Stbawaihi,  cd.  Dercnbourg,  i.  2,  2  infra )  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  indccl inability  of  the  (vowel  or  conso¬ 
nantal)  termination  (the  opposite  is  Trab).  It  must 
however  be  noted  that  words  like  “stick” 

according  to  the  Arab  view  have  a  virtually  decli¬ 
nable  ending  and  are  therefore  not  regarded  as 
ma  huh  The  Dina'  moreover  appears  in  all  three 
classes  of  words  (nouns,  verbs  and  jurticlcs). 

B  i  b  Hog  rap  hy  :  Stbawaihi  (ed.  Dercnbourg), 
i.  2,  i— is — 3»*  ui  11)0  Ya'i'Jj,  p.  400 — 405 
and  elsewhere;  Ibn  ^Akil,  Commentary  on  lbn 
Malik’s  Alfiya ,  verses  15 — 17. 

(A.  ScTtAADE.) 

BINGÖLDAGH.  one  of  the  most  imj»ortant 
elevations  of  the  Armenian  highlands 
on  the  borders  of  the  WiDyets  of  Fr/erura  and 
Bidlis  [q.  v.];  the  geographical  position  of  the 
highest  peak  is  about  41°  20'  East  Long.  (Grecnw.) 
and  39°  20'  N.  I  .at.  Strecker  and  Kaddc  descril>c 
the  Binguldagli  as  a  gigantic,  extinct  volcano,  the 
edges  of  the  crater  of  which  have  for  the  most 
part  fallen  in.  According  to  the  more  recent 
geological  investigations  of  Oswald,  it  is  not 
however  really  a  volcano,  but  only  a  dome,  the 
material  of  which  has  been  poured  forth  through 
a  system  of  fissures,  and  is  faulted  on  the  south 
with  a  downthrow  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.W.  (the 
so  called  Bingol  Cliffs  on  which  there  arc  preci¬ 
pices  3700  feet  high).  The  greatest  heights  are 
found  on  a  ridge  5  miles  long  running  from  east 
to  west;  two  parallel  ridges  running  north  and 
south  one  at  each  end  of  this  range  form  with  it 
the  letter  IL  The  massif  culminates  in  the  eastern 
Dcmir  or  Timur-kaTa  (=  Iron  Fort),  10,120  feet  in 
height:  this  is  the  height  given  by  Oswald  in 
Sticlcr’s  If  an  Jaltas,  n°.  59,  1910;  Kadde  estimates 
the  height  at  !2,oS7  feet  which  is  much  too  high; 
II.  and  R.  Kiepcrl’s  figure  of  IL378  feet,  given 
in  the  Bor  mac  or  lis  antiqui,  Tl.  v.  1910,  Abo* 
(followed  by  me  above  p.  435'),  is  also  too  high; 
Strccker’s  estimate  of  10,285  tect  is  much  nearer 
the  truth.  The  western  peak  Bingol-kaTa  or  Toprak- 
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kalca  (East  Fort)  Is  only  a  little  less.  The  northern 
part  of  the  mountain  is  cut  up  by  two  large 
circular  depressions,  separated  by  a  steep  bridge, 
which  the  central  peak  Kara-Kalca  (=  Black  Fort) 
sends  out  to  the  north. 

The  Bingoldagh  is  unusually  well  watered;  it 
has  received  its  Turkish  name  “Thousand  (M*)-lake 
(gi'/J-mountain11  (dagA)  from  its  innumerable  little 
lakes  (these  are  really  merely  pools  in  the  imper¬ 
meable  soil).  No  fewer  than  six  important  water¬ 
courses  rise  in  this  centre  of  erosion,  in  which 
Armenian  tradition  for  this  reason  places  the  site 
of  the  Biblical  Paradise.  The  lava  plateau  in  the 
N.W.  of  the  range  is  the  area  of  the  sources  of 
the  Arax  (al-Kass,  q.  v.);  in  the  west  rises  the 
Tuzla-Su,  a  tributary  of  the  so  called  western 
(rather:  northern)  Euphrates  and  the  bingöl 
(Pcri)-.Su;  in  the  S.W.  the  Günük  (Ganak)-Su; 
in  the  S.  the  Cabugbar-Su  in  the  E.  and  N.K.  ; 
the  Kbunus  (Khlnis)-Su.  The  latter  four  are  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  so  called  eastern  (rather:  southern) 
Euphrates.  The  great  humidity  of  this  mountain 
range  produces  a  remarkably  rich  flora;  Kadde 
found  it  a  paradise  for  the  botanist. 

In  the  classics  the  Bingoldagh  probably  appears 
under  the  name  Abos  (Abas);  cf.  Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realenzykl ,  d.  klass.  Alter  tumswiss .,  i.  108;  vi. 
1197,  1198;  II.  lliibschmann  in  the  Indoor  man . 
Forsch .,  xvi.  (1904),  p.  427.  The  ancient  Armenian 
name  was  Srmanç,  cf.  IlUbschmann,  op.  eit.,  p.  370. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the 
Arab  geographers  of  the  middle  ages,  as  far  as 
1  have  been  able  to  discover.  J.  11.  Tavernier 
(about  the  middle  of  the  xviiQi  century)  appears 
to  be  the  first  modem  European  traveller  to  use 
the  name  bingoldagh. 

At  the  present  day  the  region  of  the  bingoldagh 
is  inhabited  by  robber  Kizilbashcs,  the  descendants 
of  manumitted  slaves  of  the  Turks,  cf.  thereon 
p.  426*  above. 

Bibliography.  K.  Ritter;  Erdkunde ,  x. 
79i  385 — 386;  M.  Wagner,  Reise  nach  dem 

Ararat  (Stuttgart,  1848),  p.  272.  Minute  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  range  were  first  given  by  Strecker 
and  Radde;  cf.  Strecker,  Zur  Geogr.  von  Hoch - 
arménien  in  the  Zeitsehr .  der  Ges.  f.  Erdk ., 
Berlin,  1869,  iv.  (particularly  Chap.  3  and  4); 
G.  Radde  (travelled  in  1874)  in  Petermann's 
Geogr .  Mitteil .,  1877,  p.  41 1— 422  (with  ori¬ 
ginal  map,  pi.  20);  E.  Naumann,  Vom  goldenen 
J lorn  zu  den  Quellen  des  Jïuphriêt  (München, 
1893),  p.  321 — 322;  J.  Oswald,  A  treatise  on 
the  Geology  of  Armenia  and  cf.  thereon  the 
comprehensive  review  by  F.  Schaffer  in  Peter - 
man  ns  Geogr.  Mit  teil.,  1 907,  p.  1 45  et  seq . 
(particularly  p.  149).  See  also  the  bibliography 
to  the  article  Armenia  (see  above  p.  446  et  seq.). 

(M.  Streck.) 

BINT  (a.)  “Daughter1*,  “Maiden11. 

BINTÜ,  Plural  Pintiyat ,  form  the  Italian  venii , 
In  the  popular  Arabic  ot  Egypt  denotes  the  twenty 
franc  piece. 

BINYÄMlN  (the  printed  edition  of  Zamakjl* 
tharfs  KaiJnlitif  gives  the  form  Bunyümin),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  The  Muhammadan  stories 
of  benjamin  agree  in  their  main  points  with 
the  Biblical  narrative;  there  are  however  some 
additions  which  are  connected  with  Rabbinical 
legends.  The  non-Biblical  elements  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form:  when  Joseph's  brothers  visited  him, 
he  had  a  feast  prepared  for  them  and  made  them 


ait  at  it  in  pairs.  BinySmln  was  thus  left  out  and 
began  to  weep  and  said:  “If  only  Joseph  were 
alive,  he  would  take  me  with  him1*.  Joseph  heard 
this,  placed  him  beside  him  and  asked  after  his 
children.  BinySmln  said  that  he  had  ten  all  of 
whose  names  had  some  reference  to  his  lost  brother 
Joseph.  Joseph  then  said:  “Wilt  thou  agree  to 
take  me  as  thy  brother  in  his  stead?11  and  Bin- 
ySmin  replied:  “Who  could  find  a  brother  like 
thee?  and  yet  thou  art  not  the  son  of  Jacob  and 
Rachel11.  Joseph  then  wept  and  said:  “I  am  thy 
brother  Joseph11. 

It  is  also  related  that  when  the  brothers  entered, 
Joseph  tapped  his  cup  and  said:  “it  tells  me  that 
you  are  twelve  brothers  and  that  you  have  sold 
one  of  your  number11.  BinySmln  then  flung  himself 
at  his  feet  and  said  :  “O  King,  ask  the  cup  about 
our  brother  Joseph11.  Then  follows  the  recognition 
and  the  concealment  of  the  cup,  or  of  the  corn- 
measure  in  BinySmin's  sack,  concerted  between 
Joseph  and  BinySmln. 

According  to  another  version,  the  tapping  on 
the  cup  did  not  take  place  till  after  it  had  been 
concealed,  that  is  on  the  return  of  the  brothers 
to  Joseph. 

Bibliography  :  Tabari  (cd.  de  Gocje),  I. 
397—404;  Ibn  al-Athir  (ed.  Tornberg),  i.  105 
et  seq.\  The  Koranic  commentaries  on  SQra  1 2, 
69  et  seq.\  Grünbaum  in  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch. 
Morgenl.  Gesellsch .,  xliii.  12. 

(A.  J.  Wensinck.) 

BTR  (a.),  Plural  Abâr  and  BiUr,  •Weir, 
appears  in  compounds,  and  in  the  Plural  by  itself 
as  a  place-name. 

BTR  MAIMÜN,  a  well  not  far  from 
Mecca  on  the  road  to  Mina,  about  an  hour's 
journey  from  the  town  of  Mecca,  which  had  been 
already  dug  before  Islam  by  a  certain  MaimQn, 
whose  origin  is  variously  given.  According  to 
Ilamdänl  (ed.  1>.  II.  Müller,  129)  this  well  is 
referred  to  in  the  Kor’fin,  SQra  lxvii,  30.  The 
Caliph  al-MansQr  died  here  in  158  (775)  while 
engaged  in  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
well  was  repeatedly  repaired  e.g.  in  the  year  604 
(1207-1208)  at  the  expense  of  the  lord  of  Irbil. 

Bibliography',  besides  Hamdänl:  Yakut, 
Mtfdjam,  i.  436;  Chroniken  der  Stadt  Mekka , 
ed.  Wüsten  fehl,  ii.  124,  iii.  96. 

BTR  MACÜNA,  a  well  in  the  mountains 
on  the  road  from  Medina  to  Mecca,  not 
far  from  the  mine  {tna'din)  and  the  Harra  of  the  BanQ 
Sulaim,  between  the  lands  of  this  tribe  and  those 
of  the  BanQ  cAmir  b.  Sana'a.  We  do  not  exactly 
know  to  which  of  these  tribes  the  well  belonged. 
Near  it  was  the  dam  Sudd  Ma'üna,  sometimes 
corrupted  to  Sadd  Mtfâwiya.  This  district  was  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  at  BPr  Ma'üna,  a  place  only 
rarely  mentioned  by  the  geographers.  The  scanty 
topographical  notes  collected  by  them  have  appa¬ 
rently  been  obtained  from  oral  tradition  regarding 
that  event. 

cAmir  b.  Mälik  Aba  Bara9,  called  Muläcib  al- 
asinna,  a  chief  of  the  BanQ  cAmir  asked  the 
Prophet  to  send  him  missionaries  to  preach  Islftm 
to  his  people  and  guaranteed  their  safety.  Mu¬ 
hammad  thereupon  sent  him  a  deputation  of  70 
Ansar  Kurrïi  who  were  treacherously  slaughtered 
with  one  exception  by  the  BanQ  cAinir.  The  re¬ 
velation  in  Kor'fin  iii.  163  is  said  to  refer  to 
this.  This  is  the  traditional  account  supported  by 
the  Sira . 


BI*R  MA'ÜNA  —  BlREDJlK. 


A*  a  matter  of  fact,  we  hare  here  an  actual 
campaign,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  book  of 
the  MaghSti^  and  may  be  rendered  certain  by  a 
comparative  study  of  the  sources.  70  Kurri Ÿ  were 
not  necessary  to  teach  the  Kor  \n  and  indeed  at 
that  time  Medina  did  not  possess  that  number.  On 
such  occasions  Muhammad  used  only  to  send  one 
or  two  A' Sri3  (cf.  Aghan /,  vi.  19,  9  etc.).  The  story 
was  invented  by  the  Traditionists,  to  cover  an 
unfortunate  campaign  and  aUo  to  prove  the  large 
number  and  great  antiquity  of  the  KurrS'  and  to 
give  sanctity  to  the  body.  Muhammad  had  been 
asked  by  the  Banü  LihyAn,  Kicl,  1  UiakwAn  etc., 
divisions  of  the  BanQ  Sulaim,  for  help  against  their 
relatives,  possibly  also  by  Aba  Ilara'  for  support 
against  a  rival,  lÄmir  b.  al-Tufail.  The  Prophet’s 
policy  required  him  to  interfere  in  such  secular 
quarrels.  A  division  of  70  horsemen,  all  AnsAr 
sent  by  him,  was  surprised  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  BPr  Ma'flna  by  the  Bann  Sulaiin  and  cut  to 
pieces.  cAmir  b.  al-Tufail  was  leader  of  the  enemy 
and  his  name  has  ever  after  been  held  accursed 
by  Tradition.  This  happened  in  Safar  of  the  year 
4  or  in  the  36**»  month  of  the  Ilidjra,  in  the 
I4(l1  month  after  the  battle  of  I’hud.  To  allay  the 
great  excitement  in  Medina  another  verse,  besides 
Kor'ftn  iii.  163,  is  said  to  have  been  revealed 
but  was  afterwards  forgotten  or  omitted  from  the 
Korean:  “Announce  from  us  to  our  people  that 
we  have  met  our  Lord  and  he  is  content  with 
us,  even  as  he  has  made  us  content’*.  Aba  Bari' 
himself  appears  to  have  played  a  double  part  in 
this  affair.  The  Prophet  continually  cursed  the 
authors  of  this  calamity,  which  was  the  greatest 
blow  he  had  suffered  next  to  the  disaster  at  Thud. 

D  ib l iog r  a p  h /  :  Ibn  Hanbal,  Musnad (Cairo), 
iii.  109;  Tabari,  Annales ,  i.  1441 — 43,  1446 — 
48*,  lbn  Sacd,  '/abakât,  ii.  1,  p.  36 — 39;  Yàküt, 
Muc  ({jam,  i.  196,  435 — 36;  Sibt  b.  al-J.)jawzi, 
A/iPât  al-zaman  (Ms.  Köprülü,  Constantinople), 
ii.  239 — 40;  Cactani,  Anna/i  dell  Islam ,  i.  380, 
n.  3;  Nöldckc-Sehwally,  Geschichte  des  Korans , 
p.  177,  246.  (II.  Lammkns.) 

al-BIRA,  the  name  of  several  places, 
generally  io  districts  where  Aramaic  was  once 
spoken,  for  al-Bira  is  a  translation  of  the  Aramaic 
births  =  “fortress**,  “citadel**.  The  best  known 
is  al-Bira  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates  in 
North-west  Mesopotamia,  the  modem  Rfredjik  [q.v.]: 
on  other  places,  bearing  the  name  Blra,  cf.  Yakut, 
Mu'il/am  (ed.  Wiistcnfeld),  i.  787  ;  Noldeke  in  the 
Nadir .  der  Gotting,  Ges.  der  ll'iss .,  1876,  p.  II — 12 
and  in  de  Gocje,  Hi  bl.  geogr.  arab.,  iv.  (gloss.), 
p.  441  ;  Le  Strange,  Palestine  under  the  Moslems 
(1890),  p.  423.  (M.  Strkck.) 

BIRADER,  popularly  biläder ,  Turkish  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Persian  />ri7iiW'“brother”,  is  a  form 
of  address  used  only  between  Muslims  who  speak 
Turkish,  and  is  never  applied  to  one  who  is  not 
a  Muhammadan.  (Cl.  IIl’art.) 

BIRDJAND,  a  town  in  Fersia,  situated  in 
59°  ««>'  East  Long.  (Green w.)  and  just  below 
30°  North  Lat.  on  a  plateau  4440  feet  high.  The 
older  Arab  geographers  do  not  mention  it.  YAküt 
(c.  623  =  1225)  is  the  first  to  note  it  and  describes 
it  as  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  district  of 
KQhistAn,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphate  was 
a  dependency  of  the  province  of  KhorAsAn.  At 
the  present  day  Birdjand  is  regarded  as  the  chief 
town  of  Kühistàn,  while  in  the  middle  ages  this 
honour  fell  to  KàYn  which  is  about  70  miles  ' 
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farther  north.  MustawfT  (740=1340)  describes 
Birdjand  as  an  important  town,  the  surroundings 
of  which  were  not  very  favourable  for  the  culti- 
vation  of  corn  but  produced  large  quantities  of 
grapes  and  other  fruits;  the  saffron,  as  at  the 
present  day,  was  then  extensively  cultivated;  with 
the  above  mentioned  KA'in,  Birdjand  produces  the 
greatest  quantity  of  this  plant  and  dye,  of  any 
town  in  Persia.  The  district  of  Birdjand  has  long 
been  famed  for  its  carpets  which  almost  all  come 
from  the  village  of  I)crakh<h  (50  miles  north-east 
of  Birdjand)  and  sometimes  fetch  very  high  prices. 
The  Har  äks ,  which  arc  manufactured  in  Birdjand 
of  camel’s  hair  are  also  highly  esteemed  and  are 
used  as  felt-carats,  nämads ,  as  well  as  cloth. 
Birdjand  at  the  present  day  is  one  of  the  busiest 
commercial  towns  in  Persia  for  there  the  caravan 
routes  from  SamnAn,  Mcihhed,  Herat,  ScistAn, 
KirmAn  and  Yazd  meet. 

Birdjand  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  and 
makes  a  pretty  picture  with  its  houses  all  of  which 
arc  surmounted  by  domes  and  from  the  distance 
look  like  bee-hives.  Four  underground  aqueducts 
( karlz )  provide  the  town  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water.  When  the  springs  in  the  surrounding 
country  dry  up  in  summer,  the  country  |>cople 
therefore  flock  into  the  town  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  is  for  a  period  doubled.  Gold>mid 
estimated  the  number  in  1873  at  15,000,  Stewart 
in  1886  at  14,000,  I.orini  quite  recently  at  iS,ooo; 
on  the  latter  estimate  cf.  Supan  in  Petermann  s 
Geogr.  Mit  teil Erg.  Heft  n°.  1 35.  p.  1 25. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  xix’fl  century  Birdjand  has 
been  better  known;  Kitter  (sec  Erdkunde,  viii.  263) 
had  no  very  definite  information  about  the  town. 
The  name  of  the  town  often  appears  on  maps  in  the 
erroneous  form  Birdjan  (Ritter,  op.cit.:  Bridschun). 

Bibliograph  y  :  Yäküt ,  Mudjam  (cd. 
Wüstenfeld),  i.  783;  A/aräfid  al-i((ild ,  I.exic, 
geogr.  (cd.  Juynboll,  I.ugduni  Batav.,  1850  et 
seq.),  i.  188,  iv.  426;  G.  Le  Strange,  The  Lands 
of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1 905), 
p.  362;  F.  J.  Goldsmid  in  the  Journ.  of  Koy. 
Geogr.  &v.,  1873,  p.  65  et  seq.\  E.  Reclus, 
Nouv .  geogr.  univers .,  ix.  (1894),  p.  227 — 228, 
229;  Stolze-Andrcas  in  Petermann  s  Geogr. 
Mitteil :,  Erg.-IL,  n°.  77,  p.  17h,  24—25;  Prell« 
berg,  Persien ,  eine  histor.  Landschaft  (Leipzig, 
1891),  p.  35;  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Dictionnaire 
de  la  Per  se ,  s.  v.  (M.  Streck.) 

BlREDJlK,  a  town  in  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  situated  in  38® 
East  Long.  (Grccnw.)  and  37°  2'  North  1 21t.  The 
name  Bircdjik,  popularly  Peledjik,  in  the  Halabt 
dialect  (according  to  Sachau)  Para, (J ik,  means 
“little  Bira”,  i.  c.  “small  Fort”  (Arabic  lira,  with 
the  Turkish  diminutive  suffix);  the  etymologies 
given  by  Ritter,  x.  95 1,  965  and  Moltke,  op.  eitn 
p.  214,  arc  wrong. 

Bircdjik  (1170  feet  above  sea-level),  is  the  centre 
of  a  plain  which  is  surrounded  by  a  semi-circle  of 
mountains  sloping  down  to  the  Euphrates.  The 
place  itself  is  overshadowed  by  an  isolated  cone 
of  rock  rising  sheer  out  of  the  river,  which  has 
been  fortified  from  the  remotest  times,  to  guard 
the  passage.  Biredjik  therefore  naturally  possesses 
one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  nearer 
Asia.  The  Euphrates  here  leaves  the  narrow  con¬ 
fines  of  the  steep  mountain  walls  and  enters  the 
Syrian-Mesopotamian  plain,  through  which  it  flows 
till  it  reaches  the  sea.  It  is  here  too  that  the 
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tirer  first  becomes  navigable,  after  leaving  behind 
it  the  dangerous  cataracts  formed  where  it  breaks 
through  the  Taurus,  and  traffic  may  proceed  up 
to  this  spot  with  the  greatest  ease. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  on  the  site 
of  the  modern  Blredjik  we  must  locate  the  ancient 
Tib  (=hill)  Bursip  or  Barsip  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  In  the  ix*h  century  n.  c,  the  position 
of  this  town  as  the  capital  of  the  small  Aramaic 
state  of  Blt-Adini  in  North  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
was  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one.  Salma- 
nassar  II  (859 — 824  B.  c.)  always  crossed  the 
Euphrates  here  on  his  campaigns  into  North 
Syria;  he  repeatedly  mentions  the  fortress  taken 
by  him  there  (apparently  the  modern  castle),  to 
which  he  gave  the  new  name  of  Kar^ul manu¬ 
al  arid  =  “Salmanassar's  citadel”,  which  we  find 
again  in  the  stele  inscription  of  his  successor 
Shamshi-adad  V.  When  Sanherib  required  ships 
to  cross  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  had  them  built  at 
Til-barsip  and  taken  down  the  Euphrates.  On  the 
references  in  cuneiform  inscriptions  cf.  E.  Schrader, 
Keilinschr.  u.  Geschichtsforsch.  (Giessen,  1878), 
143  et  set 7.,  219  et  seq .  and  E.  Delitzsch,  IVo  lag 
tlas  Paradies ?  (Leipzig,  1 88 1 ),  4,  1 4 1 ,  263.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  old  name  Barsip  is  pre¬ 
served  in  Ptolemy  (v.  18,  5)  in  the  corrupt  form 
noprltcx  (for  Hcpatra). 

In  the  Assyrian  period,  the  passage  over  the 
stream  was  usually  made  on  inflated  skins 
(the  modern  helleks ),  as  is  expressly  mentioned. 
After  the  beginning  of  the  Sclcucid  period  there 
were  two  bridges  of  boats  over  the  Tigris,  just 
at  its  exit  from  the  Taurus,  both  called  Zeugma 
and  often  mentioned;  the  northern  one, apparently 
the  less  used,  near  Samosata  (Arabic,  Sumaisat)  in 
Commagcne  and  the  southern  at  Bfrcdjik.  Each 
of  the  towns  which  arose  at  these  bridges  had  a 
suburb  on  the  Mesopotamian  side;  that  of  the 
southern  Zeugma,  was  founded  by  Selcucus  I  and 
called  after  his  first  wife,  Apamca.  The  Zeugmas 
arc  often  confused  with  their  eastern  suburbs  (for 
example  by  Ritter,  Eorbigcr,  Mommsen  and  Cha- 
pot).  Cf.  thereon,  particularly  II.  &  R.  Kiepert, 
For  mae  Or  his  Antique ,  Heft  v.  1910,  p.  I — 2,  5; 
cf.  also  on  this  area  where  the  Euphrates  could 
be  crossed,  Manncrt,  Geogr .  d.  G  riech .  u .  to., 
vi.  i.  (t.eipzig,  1831),  p.  389  et  seq.\  Ritter,  A></- 
kunde ,  x.  959—1003;  Noldeke  in  the  Nadir .  der 
Gotting.  Ges .  d.  H'iss .,  1876,  p.  I  et  Sfq.\  Streck 
in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Pealcncyhl.  d.  klass.  Altertums - 
«•///.,  Suppt,  i.  99  (Apamca  4),  274  (Capcrsane, 
Caphrena);  V.  Chapot,  La  frontière  de  P F.uphrate 
(Paris,  1907),  p.  272  et  seq .  We  have  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  bridge  at  the  southern  Zeugma 
down  to  the  second  half  of  the  xv,h  century  (cf. 
Khalil  al-Zahiri).  By  the  possession  of  the  fortress 
on  the  dominating  rock,  the  eastern  town  soon 
gained  an  advantage  over  the  western  ;  the  latter 
quite  disappeared  in  the  middle  ages,  while  the 
former  gradually  increased  in  importance.  The 
official  name  Apamca,  which  possibly  never  be¬ 
came  generally  current,  also  disappeared  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  indigenous  name  used  by  the 
Aramaic  population  of  the  district,  Births  = 
“fortress”.  Births  often  appears  as  a  place-name 
in  areas  where  Aramaic  was  spoken  (cf.  the  article 
An-iJftA);  the  modern  Der  cz-Zör  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  40°  8'  East  Long.  (Grccnw.),  also 
dcootes  the  site  of  another  Births,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ptolemy,  Isid.  Charac.,  the  Notit.  Dignit, 


HierocL,  Georg.  Cypr.  (Birthon)  and  the  Syrian 
Chronicle  of  Joshua  Stylites.  This  Mesopotamian 
Births  has  often  wrongly  been  identified  with 
Blredjik;  this  identification  has  been  combatted  by 
C.  Müller,  Geogr.  Graeci  Afin .,  I.  245;  Regling, 
op.  cit.  ;  and  R.  Kiepert,  op.  <7/.,  p.  5h. 

The  Arabs  adopted  the  name  Birth*  in  the 
form  al-Blra,  which  appears  in  the  later  Syriac 
writers  (cf.  e.  g.  Barhebracus,  Chronic .  Syriac ., 
ed.  Paris,  p.  405)  in  the  form  Birch.  In  historical 
literature  Blra  appears  to  be  first  found  in  the 
Crusading  period.  In  1099  Baldwin,  Count  of 
Edcssa,  took  possession  of  it,  and  it  remained 
well  nigh  half  a  century  in  the  hands  of  the 
Franks.  In  539  (1144)  they  defended  themselves 
valiantly  in  the  citadel  of  Blra,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  then  I^>rd  of  Edessa,  against  the 
assaults  of  the  troops  of  Zangl,  Emir  of  Mosul; 
but  the  town  surrendered  soon  after  of  its  own 
accord  to  the  Crtukid  prince  of  MSridln  out  of 
fear  of  Zangl,  cf.  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Chalifen , 
iii.  288 — 289.  Since  then,  it  has  always  remained 
in  Muhammadan  hands  except  for  a  brief  period 
when  the  Byzantines  held  it  (cf.  Ritter,  x.  931, 
950,  965).  During  the  Tatar  invasions  of  the 
xiii‘h  century  the  impregnable  citadel  of  Blredjik 
remained  a  stronghold  of  IslSm  (cf.  Abu  '1-Eidä, 
loc.  cit.). 

The  older  geographical  works  of  the  Arabs 
never  mention  Blra;  nor  does  Yakut.  It  is  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  xiiith  century  that  it  appears, 
for  example  in  Dimishkl,  Abu  *1-Eid£t,  the  MarUjidy 
and  Khalil  al-ZShirl.  After  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
had  passed  under  the  power  of  the  Crescent  and 
Turks  had  gradually  attained  a  numerical  pre¬ 
ponderance  in  the  population  of  Blra,  the  Arab 
name  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the  Turkish 
Blredjik.  This  is  first  given  among  European 
travellers  by  Niebuhr  (1766)  while  all  travellers 
before  him  write  the  name  Bir  or  Beer  (C.  Eede- 
rigo,  1563;  L.  RauwoKT,  1574;  Tavernier,  1638 
and  1644;  Maundrcll,  1699;  Otter  and  Pococke, 
both  in  1737). 

In  the  history  of  modern  warfare,  Blredjik  is 
famous  for  the  decisive  battle  which  took  place 
quite  near  it  (at  Nisib,  10  miles  west  of  the 
Euphrates)  in  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Egypt 
in  1839.  The  Turkish  army  under  the  command 
of  Scr'ask'cr  Hafiz  Pasha  had  taken  up  a  position 
on  the  heights  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
two  hours  journey  from  Blredjik.  In  the  Turkish 
camp  was  v.  Moltke,  afterwards  General  Eicld- 
marshall,  but  his  advice  was,  unfortunately  for  the 
Turks,  not  taken.  The  encounter  between  the  two 
armies  took  place  on  the  24th  June  and  ended  in 
a  brilliant  victory  for  the  Egyptian  troops,  who 
had  an  experienced  leader  in  the  Crown  Prince 
Ibrfthim  Pâühfl.  The  retreat  of  the  Turks  soon 
degenerated  into  a  headlong  (light  and  ended  in 
the  total  disj>crsion  of  their  army. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  all  travellers 
Blrc<ljik  forms  a  pretty  picture.  The  houses  arc 
built  in  terraces  along  the  river  bank  for  over  a 
mile  up  the  slopes  of  four  connected  hills  and 
form  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  around  the  highest 
mass  of  rock  which  is  crowmcd  by  a  fortress.  The 
numerous  cypress  trees  and  orchards,  which  rise 
above  the  houses,  enhance  the  beauty  of  its  situa¬ 
tion.  A  ruined  wall  with  four  gateways,  built  by 
Sullän  Kä'it-bai  in  887  (1482)  (cf.  v.  Berchcm, 
op.  cit .,  p.  106 2),  and  flanked  by  four  towers, 
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likewise  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  encloses 
the  town,  the  streets  of  which  are  tortuous  and 
dirty. 

The  roost  remarkable  feature  of  Biredjik  is  the 
very  extensive  fortress,  now  in  ruins,  on  the  oval 
summit  of  a  chalk  hill  (about  172  feet  high),  the 
top  of  which  has  been  levelled  partly  by  nature 
and  partly  artificially;  it  rises  sheer  out  of  the 
river,  just  below  where  it  Hows  out  of  the  rocky 
valley  and  turns  to  the  south  into  the  open  plain. 
A*  this  steep  cone  (in  parts,  artificial,  it  has 
been  supjKjscd)  was  covered  by  a  coating  of  hewn 
stones,  traces  of  which  still  remain,  the  taking  of 
the  citadel  built  upon  it  was  absolutely  a  thing 
of  impossibility,  v.  Moltkc  to  whom  we  arc  in¬ 
debted  for  most  of  our  knowledge  on  this  point 
calls  it  the  most  extraordinary  building  that  he 
had  ever  seen.  It  consists,  as  he  tells  us,  of  three 
or  four  stories  of  arches  of  enormous  sire,  and  in 
spite  of  the  many  great  earthquakes  it  has  suffered, 
most  of  it  still  remains  unharmed.  This  fortress 
certainly  goes  back  to  a  very  great  antiquity.  It  is 
possible,  as  Kcgling  suggests,  that  some  portions 
of  it  may  date  from  the  Selcucid  period:  in  the 
main,  however,  the  modern  building  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  xiil1»  century.  There  are  six  Arabic 
inscriptions  on  it,  of  which  the  oldest  is  of  the 
reign  of  the  MamlQk  Sultan  Barakat-Kh.m  (676— 
678  =  1277 — 1279),  and  the  most  recent  ^re 
of  the  years  887 — 8S8  =  1482 — 1483  of  Sultan 
Kä3it-bäi  who,  while  on  his  Syrian  journey  in  882 
(1477-1478),  inspected  all  the  fortresses  as  far  as 
ROmlf;alac  (above  Biredjik)  and  repaired  them. 
The  inscriptions  are  thoroughly  discussed,  with 
six  others  on  the  gates  and  other  buildings  in 
Biredjik,  by  M.  van  llerchcm  in  Beiträge  zur 
Assyriologie,  Vol.  vii.  Heft  I,  1909,  p.  101  — 108. 

In  one  of  the  lofty  vaults  of  the  citadel  arc  two 
remarkable  figures  of  men,  larger  than  life-size  in 
bas-relief  painted  in  three  colours;  cf.  T.  J.  Arne 
in  Grothc’s  Oriental.  Archil i.  (1910),  p.  82 — 85. 
The  castle  at  the  present  d.  y  is  called  Kalca-i 
bSda  i.  e.  “white  palace”,  probably  after  the  dazz¬ 
ling  white  chalk,  of  which  the  hill  is  formed. 

The  district  of  Biredjik  is  regarded  by  the  later 
geographers  as  a  part  of  the  province  of  Halab; 
the  present  administrative  division  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  has  also  placed  it  in  the  Wihtyet  of  Halab 
and  it  forms  a  separate  KazJ  (therefore  it  is  the 
scat  of  a  KaJimmakäm)  of  the  Sandjak  of  Urfa 
with  an  area  of  1500  square  miles  and  26,500 
inhabitants  in  129  towns  and  villages  (following 
Cuinct,  op.  cit.  and  Pctcrmann,  Geogr.  Mitteil ., 
Erg.  Heft,  no.  135,  1901,  p.  15). 

The  town  of  Biredjik  had  about  500  bouses  in 
Niebuhr’s  time;  Buckingham  estimated  the  number 
at  400  (with  3000 — 4000  inhabitants),  Pctermann 
( 1 853)  2000  houses,  Czernik  (1873)  2000 — 3000 
inhabitants;  Sachau’s  estimate  (1879),  6000  houses 
with  30,000  inhabitants  is  certainly  too  high.  The 
residential  population  of  the  town  is  estimated  at 
the  present  day  at  10,000;  cf.  Cuinct,  Pctcrmann  s 
Mit  teil.,  op.  cit. y  p.  21  ;  Baedeker’s  Syr.  und  Pa - 
last. 7  (1910),  p.  386.  According  to  Cuinct,  who 
gave  the  exact  figure  as  10,162,  the  population  in 
1892  consisted  of  8707  Muslims  (mostly  Turks 
and  Kurds),  978  Gregorian  and  437  Catholic 
Armenians  and  4$  Jews.  There  arc  7  mosques, 

4  churches  and  3  Christian  schools.  The  language 
spoken  is  Turkish;  the  area  where  the  Arabic 
language  is  spoken  does  not  begin  till  somewhat 


further  down,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sfldjtlr. 

Blredjik,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  derives 
its  chief  importance  from  its  position  os  a  station 
for  caravan  traffic  from  North  Syria  to  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  and  on  to  Kurdistan  and  Babylonia.  Every¬ 
thing  going  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Tigris 
viii  Antäkiya,  Halab  and  ‘Aintib  passes  through 
this  town.  The  three  main  routes,  which  enter  it, 
come  from  cAintab  (35  miles  distant),  t’rfa-Edcssa 
(50  miles  distant)  and  Harrän  (90  miles  di>tant). 
It  is  here  that  the  river,  which  in  its  normal  state 
is  130  yards  (in  Hoods  noo — 2200  yards)  wide,  is 
now  crossed  on  primitive  rafts  (felûka)  specially 
built  for  the  transit  of  cattle,  for  the  early  boat- 
bridges  have  disappeared  for  centuries.  The  conges¬ 
tion  is  often  very  great  ;  as  many  as  5000  camels 
have  been  counted  here  waiting  to  be  loaded 
or  unloaded  (Czernik);  there  is  a  large  Khan 
on  the  western  bank.  The  inhabitants  depend  for 
their  livelihood  mainly  on  this  trafiic;  the  bazaars 
arc  in  consequence  well  managed.  The  trade  in 
wheat,  oil  and  opium,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
According  to  Pctcrmann,  coarse  woollen  cloths 
and  mantles  for  the  Fellahs  are  manufactured  and 
sold  here.  If  the  route  of  the  proposed  Baghdad 
railway  docs  not  go  vit\  Biredjik  but  as  the  plan 
now  is,  vià  Djcrftbiv,  which  is  more  to  the  south, 
it  appears  inevitable  that  considerable  injury 
will  be  done  to  the  economic  prosperity  of  Bi¬ 
rcdjik. 

The  Euphrates  is  navigable  for  large  boats  and 
even  for  steamers  of  small  draught  from  Biredjik 
down,  as  the  investigations  of  Captain  Chesney’s 
expedition  to  the  Euphrates  (in  1836 — 1837)  have 
shown.  Chesney’s  experiment  has  not  been  repeated 
and  the  proposal  to  make  a  connection  by  steam¬ 
ship  with  Biredjik  and  the  Persian  Gulf  has  been 
allowed  to  drop.  At  the  present  day  only  a  few 
rafts  and  barges  use  the  river  and  go  from  Biredjik 
to  Der  cz-Zör  with  corn. 

Bibliography'.  al-Dimis]iki  (ed.  Mehren), 
p.  206,  214;  Gregorii  Abulfarngii  J/isfor.  oriental., 
\mukhta$ar  a  Rd uival).  cd.  Pocockc,  p.  255,311; 
Abu  ’1-Fid.V  (cd.  Paris),  p.  269;  Marâfid  al - 
iltilrf,  Lexic.  geogr.  (ed.  Juynboll),  i.  1S9:  Khalil 
ab/ähirl,  Zubdat  hash/  aRmamälik  (Tübinger 
Dissert,  by  K.  Hartmann,  1907,  p.  65,  84); 
Ec  Strange,  Palestine  under  the  Moslems  (1890), 
p.  423;  —  R.  Pococke,  Beschreib,  des  Morgen!., 
ii.  (Erlangen,  1791),  p.  236  et  seq.;  C.  Niebuhr, 
Reisebesehreib.  nach  Arabien  etc:,  ii.  412  et  seq.  \ 
Buckingham,  Travels  in  Mesopotamia  (London, 
1827),  i.  45  et  seq.,  57  et  seq. \  II.  v.  Moltke, 
Briefe  über  Zustände  und  Begebenh.  in  der 
Türkei *  (1S77),  p.  224—226,  342—344.  3^6 
et  seq.  (battle  of  Nisib);  C.  Sandreczki,  Reise 
nach  Mosul  und  Crmia  (Stuttgart,  1857), "ii. 
41 1 — 417;  H.  Pctcrmann,  Reisen  im  Orient 
(Leipzig,  1861),  ii.  17 — 19;  J*  Oppcrt,  E.xpéd. 
seiend/,  en  Mésopotamie ,  i.  (Paris,  1S63),  p. 
44 — 46;  Czernik  in  Petermanns  Geogr.  Mitte  il., 
Erg. -II.  nn.  45  (1876),  p.  24;  Sachau,  Reise  in 
Syrien  und  Mesopotamien  (Leipzig,  1883),  p. 
178 — 180;  Ritter,  Erdkunde y  x.  931,  933—934* 
944—959»  9t>9— 994»  1003—1028;  Kr.  Spiegel, 
Eranisehe  Altertumskunde ,  i.  (Leipzig,  1871), 
p.  165  et  seq.',  Reclus,  No  uv.  géogr .  univers ., 
ix.  (1884),  p.  393,  441,443;  Cuinct,  La  Turquie 
d'Asie,  ii.  (1892),  p.  114,  132,  248,  265—269; 

K.  Rcgling  in  Klio ,  i.  (1902),  446. 

(M.  Streck.) 
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B1RGE  —  al-BÏRUNI. 


BIROS  (Perea)  properly  Bitot  (also  pronounced 
Bekgi),  a  town  In  Asia  Minor,  on  the  slopes 
of  Tmolos  In  the  Talley  of  the  KUtUk  Menderes 
(Kaystros)  belonging  to  the  WilSyet  of  Smyrna, 
and  the  KazI  of  Odemi&h,  5  miles  distant  from 
the  latter  town,  was  a  fairly  important  place  in 
the  middle  ages  and  the  summer  residence  of  the 
princes  of  Aidfn.  The  mosques  and  madrasas, 
with  the  graves  of  these  princes,  which  still  sur¬ 
vive,  testify  to  the  past  glory  of  the  town.  Here 
also  is  the  grave  of  the  Turkish  scholar  Birgcwl, 
who  taught  for  many  years  [sec  the  next  article] 
in  the  madrasa  of  this  town. 

Bibliography,  CAH  Cja wad,  Afamalik 
tO(hmaniyaniA  fa'rikA ,  ({joghrUflya  loghâti , 
169;  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  d'Asie ,  iii.  516. 
BIRGEWl  or  BirgIlI,  Muhammad  b.  PIr  cAlI, 
a  Turkish  theologian,  bom  in  BalikesrI  928 
(1522)  received  his  earlier  education  in  his  native 
town  and  afterwards  studied  in  Constantinople, 
where  he  attached  himself  to  the  Bairamiya  order 
[q.  v.].  After  next  spending  some  time  in  Edirne,  he 
wished  to  retire  from  public  life  but  was  appointed 
Mudarris  at  the  Madrasa  in  Birge  by  'AtS  Allah 
Efendi.  He  worked  here  until  his  death  in  981 
(1573).  Numerous  works  and  schoolbooks  mostly 
composed  in  Arabic,  testify  to  his  literary  activity. 
The  majority  of  those  deal  with  theology  in  its 
widest  sense,  the  art  of  reading  the  Kor'ftn,  dog¬ 
matics,  homiletics,  legal  questions,  e.  g.  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  WaVf-foundations,  on  which  he  had  a 
controversy  with  his  contemporary,  the  Chief  Muftr 
Abu  ’1-Su‘ad  [q.  v.,  p.  108];  others  of  his  works 
deal  with  Arabic  grammar.  A  list  of  these  writings 
is  given  by  Brockel  man  n^Gesch  ich  te  der  Arab,  Liter, , 
ii.  440  et  seq.  He  is  particularly  known  by  his 
Turkish  catechism,  which  is  usually  briefly  known 
u»  Ri  salad  Birgewi ,  also  called  the  IVapyet  name, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  printed  and  translated. 
Cf.  thereon  Zenker,  Bibliotheca  orientalis ,  i.  N®. 
1463  et  seq.\  ii.  N°.  1 1 92  el  seq,  ;  Journal  Asia - 
tique,  1843,  ii.  32,  55;  1859,  i.  524;  Dietcrici, 
Chrestomathie  Ottomane  38  et  seq.*,  of  the  trans¬ 
lations,  the  French  one  by  Garcin  de  Tassy  in 
his  r Islamisme  d'apres  le  Coran  etc.  3rfl  cd.  (1874) 
may  be  particularly  mentioned  here. 

Bibliography :  in  addition  to  the  works 
above  mentioned:  CAII  b.  Ball,  al-c/kd  al-tnan- 
(hunt  fl  L>hikr  AfaJil  a l- Rum,  430  et  seq,  (on  the 
margin  of  edition  of  ihn  Khallikän  of  1 3 10,  Cairo). 
BIRKA  (a.)  *PondM. 

BIRMA.  [See  iiukma.] 

BIRS,  also  called  Biks  NimrCd,  in  the  older 
literature  Burs,  a  ruined  site  9  miles  S.  W.  of  the 
town  of  Hilla  on  the  Euphrates,  about  12  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Babylon  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Jlindfya. 

The  place  is  the  ancient  Borsippa,  the  sister 
town  of  Babylon.  Its  immense  ruins,  the  largest 
that  ha7c  survived  from  the  Babylonian  period, 
were  thought  by  the  Arabs  to  be  the  palace  of 
Nimrod  ibn  Kan'fin  (\arh  Nimrüd \  Yfllfût,  i.  136) 
or  of  Bukljtnassar  (Yfl^Qt,  i.  165).  Even  in  modern 
times  they  were  thought  to  be  the  ruins  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  and  this  erroneous  view  used  to 
crop  up  even  after  II.  Rawlinson  had  proved 
from  inscriptions  that  they  were  the  ruins  of  the 
tower  of  the  Temple  of  Nebo  of  Borsippa.  Whether 
there  was  still  a  town  on  the  ancient  site  in  the 
early  Islamic  period  is  not  quite  clear.  Baladhorl 
only  speaks  of  the  ajjamat  Burs  (Ass.  agasnml) 


the  land  around  the  marshy  lakes  of  Burs,  which 
were  taken  possession  of  by  cAlf.  Upper  and  Lower 
Burs  appear  in  Kudlma  and  are  called  al-Sibain 
and  al-Wul^Qf  by  Ibn  Kburdadhbeh  in  the  lists 
of  taxes,  as  districts  ((assfitf)  in  the  circle  ( astUn ) 
of  Central  Bihfcubffdh* 

Even  in  ancient  times  the  district  of  Babylonia 
and  in  particular  Borsippa  was  famous  for  its 
textile  industry  (e.  g.  Strabo,  xvii.  I,  7).  This  in¬ 
dustry  survived  into  the  Arab  period.  The  gar¬ 
ments  made  in  the  district  of  Burs  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mas^odi  (Afurûfÿ,  vi.  59)  called  Burslya  or 
also  Khutarnfya,  after  the  district  between  Burs, 
Babil  and  Hilla  (following  G.  Hoffmann’s  emen¬ 
dation).  In  Vakot,  iv.  773,  Narslya  should  there¬ 
fore  be  emended  to  Burslya. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Khurdadhbeh  (cd.  de 
Goeje),  p.  1 1  ;  Baladhorl,  Kitâb  al-futuh ,  Index  j 
Kud.ïma  (cd.  de  Goeje),  p.  238;  Mas'fidl,  Atu - 
rüdj  (cd.  Paris),  vi.  59;  Bakrl,  p.  149;  Yäküt, 
8.  136,  565;  iv.  773;  M.  Streck,  Babylonien 
nach  den  arabischest  Geographen ,  p.  |6;A.  Ber¬ 
liner,  Beiträge  zur  Geographie  und  Ethnogra¬ 
phie  Babyloniens  im  Talmud  und  Midrasch , 
p.  26;  G.  Hoffmann,  Syrische  Akten  Persischer 
Märtyrer ,  p.  26,  N.  206;  II.  Rawlinson,  On 
the  Birs  Nitnrüd  or  the  Great  Temple  of  Bor¬ 
sippa  in  the  Journ,  of  the  Royal  As,  Soc .,  xvii. 
(i860);  II.  V.  Ililprccht,  Explorations  in* Bible 
Lands ,  n.  182  et  seq,  (Ernst  Herzfeld.) 
al-BIRuNI  (BErUni),  Abu  ’l-Raihän  Mu¬ 
hammad  n.  Ahmad,  Arab  author  of  Persian 
origin  born  in  Qhu  ’1-Hidjdja  362  =  (September 
973)  in  a  suburb  of  Kh"ärizm;  studied  mathema¬ 
tics,  astronomy,  and  medicine,  and  chronology 
and  history  in  addition,  and  entered  into  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Ibn  Slna.  As  a  result  of  these 
studies  he  composed  his  first  great  work  his  Kitâb 
al- A  (har  al-Bakiya  cani  'l- Eu  rün  a  l- Khâli y  a  ( Chro¬ 
nologie  orientalischer  Volker ,  edited  by  Eduard 
Sachau,  Leipzig,  1878;  Chronology  of  Ancient  Na¬ 
tions  ;  a st  English  Version  of  the  Arabic  Text  of 
the  A(har  ul  Bakiya  of  Albiruni  or  44  Vestiges  of 
the  Ta  st 14 ,  collected  and  reduced  to  writissg  by  the 
Author  in  A,  If,  jço-jçt ,  A,  D,  1000,  translated 
astd  ed,  with  Notes  and  Iudex  by  C,  E,  Sachau, 
Or.  Transi.  Fund.  London,  1879).  In  his  maturer 
years  he  went  to  India,  w  hich  had  just  then  been 
opened  to  Islam  by  the  victorious  campaigns  of 
Mahm&d  of  Ghazna.  He  there  taught  the  Greek 
sciences  and  in  exchange  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  achievements  of  Hindu  learning.  The 
results  of  these  studies  he  used  for  his  second 
great  work,  the  Td'rikh  al  lfind  (Albcruni's  India , 
an  Account  of  the  Religion  Philosophy ,  Litera¬ 
ture,  Chronology,  Astrostosny,  Customs,  Laws  astd 
Astrology  of  India  about  iojot  ed.  by  Edw. 
Sachau,  Ix>ndon,  1887;  —  An  English  edition 
with  notes  and  indices,  by  E.  Sachau,  London 
1888,  2  voll,  new  edit.,  London  1910;  cf.  E. 
Sachau,  Indo-arabische  Studien  sur  Aussprache  und 
Geschichte  des  Istdischen  in  der  /.  Hälfte  des  XI, 
Jahrh.,%Abh.  d,  Bert .  Akademie  1888).  After  his 
return  from  India  he  settled  at  the  court  of 
Ghazna  and  in  the  year  42 1  dedicated  to  Sul{Sn 
MascQd  b.  MahmQd  an  account  of  the  whole 
science  of  astronomy  entitled  al- Kâ stun  al- Alas1 Udl 
fi  * I-IIaPa  wa  'I-Nujjüm  (cf.  Ahlwardt,  Verzeichnis 
der  arab,  JIdss.  der  Kgl.  Bibliothek  eu  Berlin, 
N®.  5667;  Ricu,  Su pp .  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
ar.  At ss.  in  the  Brit.  Aluseum,  N°.  756;  Biblia- 
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thecae  Bodleianae  Odd,  Afft,  orient,  eat.,  U.  370; 
Afutla  Binet,  p.  35,  Nf.  65).  In  the  ume  year 
he  also  composed  a  short  catechism  of  geometry, 
arithmetic,  astronomy  and  astrology,  entitled  al- 
Tafhîm  li  Avail  Sin  if  at  al-Tandjim  (vgl.  Ahl- 
wardt,  op.  eit ’.,  N°.  5665-5666;  Bid/.  Bod/.,  i.  1020; 
ii.  282;  de  Slane,  Catalogue  des  mss.  arabes  de 
la  Bibliothèque  Nationale,  Nn.  2497;  a  Persian 
version:  Catalogne  of  the  Fers.  Mss.  in  the  Brit. 
Museum,  ii.  45  t  »>).  Al-BlrQnl  died  on  the  3"1  Rafljab 
448  =  I3,h  December  1048.  Resides  the  above- 
mentioned  works  and  some  smaller  mathematical 
and  astronomical  treatises  (cf.  H.  Suter,  Das  Buch 
der  Auffindung  der  Sehnen  mit  Kommentar  von 
Abu  ’ l-Raihan  Muhammad  al-Birünl  übers,  mit 
Kamt,  etc,:  Bibi.  Math.,  Series  iii.  xi,  151, 
Leipzig,  1910),  he  also  composed  a  Materia 
Medica  entitled  Kitüb  a  l- Saida  I  a  ( Santana )  which 
was  translated  into  Persian  by  Abu  Bakr  b.  ‘All 
b.  'Othniän  nl-Asfaru  ’l-Käsftnl  in  India  after  the 
year  607  (1211),  cf.  II.  Beveridge  in  the  Journ. 
of  the  Royal  As.  Society,  1902,  p.  333  —  335.  For 
al-Malik  al-Mufazrain  Abu  d-Fath  Mawdfnl  (died 
44°  —  1048)  he  wrote  a  book  on  gems  called  K. 
al-DjavTihir  fl  (nufrifar)  al-pjawahir  (C'asiri, 
Bib l.  arabico-hispana  Escurialensis,  i.  322;  Stein¬ 
schneider,  Zeitschr .  d.  Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Ges., 
49,  P*  252)*  Finally  there  has  survived  a  trea¬ 
tise  from  his  pen  on  the  relations  of  the  volumes 
ol  metals  and  jewels.  (MS.  in  the  Library  of  the 
Three  Moons  of  the  Orthodofc  Greeks  in  RnirQt, 
cf.  L.  Cheikho,  Afachriq,  1906,  p.  19;  E.  Wiede¬ 
mann  in  the  Sitzungsber.  der  physikalisch-medizi¬ 
nischen  Sozietät  in  Erlangen,  Vol.  38  (1906), 
p.  163—166). 

Bibliography :  Ihn  Abi  UsaibFa  (cd.  by 
A.  Müller),  ii.  20;  al-Suyutl,  Bughyat  al-Wuät 
(Kairo'  1326),  p.  20;  Wüstcnfeld  in  Lüddes 
Zeitschr.,  i.  36;  Die  arab .  Arzte,  N°.  1 29 ;  do., 
Die  Geschichtschreiber  der  Araber,  N°.  195; 
Leclerc,  Histoire  de  la  mid,  arabe,  i.  480; 
Keinaud  in  Géographie  cf  Aboulfeda  (trad.)  i.  p. 
xcv  ;  do.  in  Mémoires  de  f  Académie  des  inscrip¬ 
tions,  xviii,  2,  29;  Mehren  in  Annuler  for  nor- 
disk  Otdkundigheid,  1857,  p.  23,  N  °.  15; 
Elliot-Dowson ,  History  of  India,  ii.  i;  H. 
Suter,  Die  Mathematiker  und  Astronomen  der 
Araber  und  ihre  Werke,  p.  98,  N°.  2,  l  S  ; 
Brockelmann,  Gesch.  d.  ar.  Lit.,  i.  475  ;  M.  Schrei¬ 
ner,  Les  juifs  chez  Albirûni  in  Revue  des  Etudes 
Juives,  xii.  258;  M.  Fiorini,  Le  projezioni  ear* 
tographiche  di  Albirûni  in  Bolletino  della  so- 
delà  geographica  italiana.  Series  iii.  vol.  iv. 
p.  287 — 294.  (C.  Brockei.mann.) 

AI.-BIRZÂLÏ,  Aim  Y-Kâsim  n.  Muhammad  b. 
Yüsuk  cAi.am  ai.-DIn  Aî.-SnÂFifI,  Arab  historian, 
was  born  at  Seville  in  PjumâdS  I  665  =  February 
1267,  of  Berber  parents,  and  travelled  to  the 
cast  on  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  where  he 
first  took  up  his  abode  in  Halah  in  685  (1286). 
After  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  688 
(1289),  he  settled  in  Damascus.  Here  he  received 
a  professorship  in  the  al-Ashraftya-school  of  Tra¬ 
dition,  and  in  7 1 3  (1313),  a  teaching*  post  in 
the  /.ahirlya  also.  He  ultimately  became  the  first 
professor  in  the  Nûrïya  and.  in  the  Nafsiya.  He 
died  on  his  fourth  pilgrimage  at  the  halting  place 
at  the  well  of  Khulais  between  Mecca  and  al- 
Mcdlna  on  the  4,,,  Dhu  THnjjdja  739  =  *4l,‘ 
June  1339.  His  chief  work  is  a  continuation  of 
the  chronicle  of  Damascus  by  A  lid  Shitma  down 


to  the  year  728=1338  entitled  Ta'rlbh  Af/fr 
wa  Dimathk  or  Kitâb  al-WafayZt  (MS.  in  Stam- 
bul,  Köprülil  N°.  1047);  his  pupil  Muhammad  b. 
Rflfic  [q.  v.]  continued  the  work.  He  composed  a 
short  chronicle  of  the  years  601 — 736  (1204 — 
1335)  which  gives  obituary  notices,  brief  notes  ot 
political  events  and  remarkable  occurrences,  en¬ 
titled  Muÿitafar  at-Mi\i  al-Sabfa  (s.  Ahlwardt, 
Verzeichnis  der  arab.  Hss.  der  Kgl.  Bibliothek 
zu  Ber  lin  y  Nu.  9448). 

B  i  b  H  o  g  r  a  p  hy  :  Kutubl,  Fait’ at  al-  Wafaylt, 
ii.  130;  Subkl,  fabulât  al-Sha/Piya,  VI,  246; 
Suyütl,  fabulât  al-I/ujjfâz,  xxi.  14;  Wüsten- 
fcld,  Geschichtschreiber  der  Araber,  N'1.  403 ; 
Brockclmann,  Gesch.  d.  ar.  Lit.,  ii.  36. 

(C.  Brockei.mann.) 

BISBARÂI  p.  HarigarbiidAs  KSyaui,  also 
called  H.  IIARKARN,  a  Persian  author  who  trans¬ 
lated  the  collection  of  tales  called  the  Vikrama • 
tarifant  from  Sanskrit  into  Persian  in  the  reign 
of  Shah  Djahfln  in  1061*1062  (165 1-1652),  making 
use  of  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  The  trans¬ 
lation  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sin ghâs an  Bat* 
tisi  and  was  translated  into  French  by  Lcscallier 
(New  York,  1817).  On  the  various  editions  of  the 
Sanskrit  original  as  well  as  the  Persian  trans¬ 
lations  cf.  the  works  cited  below. 

Bibliography',  l ’thé,  G  rundriss  der  irani¬ 
schen  Rh  Hol.,  ii.  353;  Ricu,  Cat.  Br  it.  Mus., 
ii.  763  et  seq.\  Pcrtsch,  Cat.  Berlin,  1034  et  s'<j. 
BÏSHA  (also  written  BFshà  with  hamza)  an 
important  village  in  a  populous  valley  in  the 
Yemen,  twenty-four  miles  from  Tabula,  and  one 
of  the  districts  subordinate  to  Mecca,  from  which 
it  is  distant  five  days’  journey.  The  valley  begins 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Hidjiz  and  flows  towards 
Nc<ijd  until  it  comes  to  an  end  in  the  country 
of  the  Beni  cl’kail.  In  Bfyha  were  many  families 
belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Khathcam,  Hilâl,  Suwil’a, 
Saldi,  “T'kail,  al-Dibub  and  Kuraish.  The  last  had 
a  property  in  the  Wadi  Bisha  called  the  Macinal. 

It  is  famous  for  its  palm  trees  and  palm  shoots, 
and  also  for  a  forest  haunted  by  lions.  Cf.  Hariri, 
Makâma  48,  fin.  ;  the  Kamil  (cd.  Wright),  349, 
16;  503,  14;  Kitäb  al-Aghani ,  iv.  75;  Idrisi 
(ed.  Jaubcrt)  gives  the  distance  between  Btsl-ja 
and  Tabfila  as  fifty  miles.  The  present  Kal  at 
Bisha  lies  about  20A  N.,  430  20'  E.  I  bn  Haw  kal 
mentions  also  a  Bfslja  in  al-Bahrain.  Cf.  l>eGoeje, 
Bibl.  Gcogr.  Arab.,  Indices.  Stiouck  Hurgronjc, 
Mekka,  i.  1 8 1,  says  that  the  policemen  of  the 
Shcrif  of  Mekka  are  also  called  Bi^ha  after  the 
South  Arabian  tribe  of  this  name. 

Bibliography:  al-IIanuhini  (cd.  Müller), 
see  Index;  Yakut,  Mtfdjam  (ed.  Wüstcnfeld), 
i.  791;  Sprenger,  Die  alte  Geographie  Arabiens, 

47  ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xii,  202,  949  et  scq.  • 

(T.  II.  Weir.) 

BÏSHAR*  (p.),  a  name  applied  to  those  Süfis, 
who  say  that  the  laws  of  Islam  are  abrogated  for 
the  mystically  enlightened  (Antinomians). 

BISHÄRlN,  a  tribe  of  nomads  between 
the  Nubian  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  The 
Bisharln  form  with  the  'Abftbde,  lladcndoa,  Beni 
cAmcr  and  some  smaller  tribes  a  homogeneous 
body  (from  the  physical  point  of  view  and  origi¬ 
nally  front  the  linguistic  also),  which  even  at  the 
present  day  is  comprised  under  the  name  Buga 
or  Bcdja  [q.  v.],  which  was  the  usual  one  with 
mediaeval  Arab  writers.  On  the  earlier  history 
of  the  Bcdja,  cf.  J.  Marquart,  Benin,  p.  CCCXI. 
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et  seq.  in  addition  to  the  bibliography  giron  in 
that  article.  Very  little  U  known  of  the  history 
of  the  collateral  tribe  of  the  Bishärln.  They  them- 
selves  say  they  are  of  Arab  descent  and  trace 
their  geocalogy  to  a  certain  Iiishar,  If  they  are 
certainly  not  wholly  of  Arab  blood,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Rabl*a  in  the  iiird  (ixth) 
century  began  to  mix  with  the  Bcdja  and  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  iv'h  (x,fl)  century  a  cer¬ 
tain  Bishr  b.  Marwfin  b.  Ishak  b.  Rabi'o,  the  lord 
of  the  land  of  the  mines,  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  field  with  30,000  of  the  Buga,  in  fact  with 
the  Hadärib,  who  still  bear  their  name  and  are 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Bishftrln. 
The  application  of  the  name  Bishärln  appears  to 
be  very  uncertain.  Sometimes  the  Iladcndoa  are 
included  among  the  Bi&kSrin  and  sometimes  the 
Ifadfirib  (south  of  Suakim  [Sawäkin])  are  classed 
with  them  as  an  independent  Bedja  tribe.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  their  territory  cannot  be  sharply  defined. 
In  general  they  dwell  to  the  south  of  the  'Abftbdc 
[q.  v.,  p.  !];  BisJjarin  arc  however  mentioned  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  al-Kusair  in  the  Red  Sea 
add  they  arc  always  to  be  found  in  Assuan  (see 
Baedeker,  Aegypten ,  p.  335),  They  stretch  to 
the  south  beyond  the  cAtbara.  Hartmann  in  the 
Zeitschrift'  für  Ethnologie  xi.  (1879),  p.  197, 
estimated  their  number  at  50,000—60,000;  others 
give  much  higher  figures. 

In  physique  they  arc  described  as  resembling 
the  ‘Ababde,  dolichocephalic,  with  lofty  brow, 
pleasant  expression,  almost  Kuropcan  profile,  the 
figure  muscular  and  well  built,  the  skin  dark- 
brown  to  brownish-red,  (Schweinfurth  in  Peter- 
mantis  Mitteilungen ,  1 865,  p.  338).  Their  cha¬ 
racter  is  unfavourably  described;  inhospitable,  trea¬ 
cherous  and  taciturn,  inquisitive,  covetous  to  the 
extent  of  begging  and  stealing. 

They  are  on  an  exceedingly  primitive  level 
of  civilization.  They  are  purely  nomads  and  pos¬ 
sess  great  herds  of  camels,  sheep  and  goats.  In¬ 
tractable  and  suspicious  they  keep  away  from 
wells  and  roads  while  the  more  peaceful  and 
honourable  ‘Abftbdc  guide  caravans.  The  clothing 
of  the  Bi&h&rtn  consists  of  a  loin-cloth  for  the 
men  and  a  girdle  for  the  women.  Extraordinary 
care  is  devoted  to  the  arrangement  of  the  hair, 
which  is  worn  in  the  form  of  a  roll  twisted  together 
with  tallow,  on  the  top  of  the  skull,  while  around 
it  the  hairs  stand  out  like  rays.  Heuglin  ( Peter - 
mann's  Mitteilungen ,  i860,  p.  333)  sayfc  that  their 
chief  weapons  are  light  javelins  and  clubs,  but 
particularly  two-edged  daggers. 

IslSm,  which  a  section  of  them  (particularly  the 
Hadärib)  had  adopted  by  about  300  A.  11.  has 
not  had  any  civilising  effect  on  them.  Indeed 
from  the  accounts  of  Arab  authors  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  they  were  on  a  higher  level  a  thousand 
years  ago  than  modern  travellers  tell  us  they  are 
to  day. 

It ib liogr af  hy\  Besides  the  works  cited 
with  the  article  cAbflbde  cf.  in  particular  II. 
Almkvist,  Die  Hishari-Sprache ,  Upsala,  1 88 1  — 
1885,  Vol.  i.  p.  7  et  seq.\  K.  Chantre,  l.es  IU» 
e  ha  rieh  et  Us  A  ha  Int  eh  (Lyons,  1 900);  K.  A.  W, 
Budge,  The  Egyptian  Sudan ,  ii.  435. 

(K.  Hartmann.) 

BISHBALIÇ,  usually  written  BlsjtnXMK,  or 
Bl5!lliAl.ir;jf,  (TurkI  “Five  Towns”,  1’cntapolis); 
Chinese  Pci  Ting  (North  Town),  a  town  in  the 
modern  Chinese  Turkestan,  north  of  the 


Celestial  Mountain«  (T’ien-ahan).  The  site  of  this 
town,  often  mentioned  from  the  ?iii'h  (in  the 
Orkhon  inscriptions)  to  the  xv<h  century,  has  only 
recently  been  satisfactorily  located.  Since  the  days 
of  Klaproth  and  Abel  Kemusat,  Sinologists  and 
geographers  have  sought  for  Pci-'Fing  and  Difth- 
balik  at  the  modern  Urumti.  Grum-Gr2imailo 
( Opisanie  puteshestviya  v  Zapadnij ,  Kit  ai,  i.  22 1 
et  seq.)  was  the  first  (in  1896)  to  put  forth  the 
view  that  the  town  must  have  been  situated 
farther  to  the  east,  somewhere  near  the  modem 
GuCen.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work 
(1899,  p.  42  et  seq.)  this  view  is  placed  on  a 
more  explicit  foundation,  with  reference  to  the 
Mcng-ku-yu-mu-ki ,  translated  by  Popov  in  1895. 
Independently  of  Popov  and  Grum  Griimailo,  Ed. 
Chavanncs  had  in  1903  (Documents  sur  tes  turcs 
occidentaux ,  p.  il)  quoted  the  same  references 
from  another  Chinese  work  (the  Si-yu-tàoei-tao- 
/•/);  in  the  year  1908  it  was  proved  by  Dolbeicw 
that  in  the  area  defined  by  the  Chinese  writers 
(at  the  village  of  Hu-pao-tse,  6  miles  north  ol 
the  tow-n  of  Tsi-mu-sa)  there  actually  were  the 
ruins  (now  called  Po-tong-tsc)  of  a  relatively  im¬ 
portant  town  2ll2  miles  in  circumference  (/*• 
vi estiva  Russkago  Ko  mit  et  a  dl  ja  izulcniya  Sred * 
ney  i  Vos t renew  Azii ,  n°.  9,  p.  65  et  seq.).  The 
results  of  these  researches  were  not  known  to 
M.  Hartmann  ( Chinesisch  Turkestan ,  Halle,  1908 
p.  7)  nor  to  G.  Blochet  (Introduction  à  V histoire 
de  Rashid  ed-din ,  London-Lcydcn,  1910  p.  212, 
316),  and  they  still  adhere  to  the  old  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Bishbalik  with  Urum£i. 

According  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  in  an¬ 
cient  times  (after  the  latter  Han  dynasty  25 — 
220  A.  1>.)  the  town  was  the  residence  of  a  native 
prince  and  was  called  Kaghan  StQpa  (cf.  Cha- 
vannes.  Documents  etc.,  p.  19  and  305).  The  Chi¬ 
nese  names  Kin-man  and  Pci-tJing  do  not  appear 
till  the  vii*1*  century.  After  658,  Pei-t3ing  was  the 
capital  of  a  Chinese  protectorate,  the  government 
of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  governors 
and  occasionally  of  Turkish  princes.  In  7*4  the 
Chinese  governor  was  successful  in  repelling  an 
invasion  of  Turkish  tribes  led  by  the  son  of 
Khîln  Mo-£o:  nevertheless  by  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  the  Chinese  supremacy  had  been  overthrown 
by  Turks  and  Tibetans.  Pei-t’ing  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Uighurs  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  Karluk  in  the  year  791. 

The  town  is  later  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a 
Uighur  prince,  at  whose  court  in  Pci-tJing,  Wang- 
ycn-té,  the  ambassador  of  the  Sung  dynasty  of 
China,  was  received  in  982.  It  is  to  the  account 
of  this  embassy  (transi,  by  St.  julien,  Journ.  Asiat., 
ivdi  Scries,  ix.  50  el  seq.)  that  wc  owe  the  most 
detailed  description  of  Bishbalik,  that  we  possess. 
It  is  therefore  quite  conclusive  evidence  for  the 
identification  of  Bishbalik  with  Ihc  ruins  of  lpo- 
Cüng-tsc,  that,  as  Dolbcicw  tries  to  show,  all  that 
\Vang-ycn-t6  tells  us  about  the  situation  of  the 
town,  its  surroundings  etc.,  agrees  perfectly  with 
what  has  been  ascertained  by  exploration  of  the 
remains,  which  have  been  preserved  in  P’o-tong- 
tsc.  The  lake  on  which  Wang-yendsé  made  the 
voyage  by  boat,  which  he  describes,  was  appa¬ 
rently  to  the  cast  of  the  town;  traces  of  a  dam 
may  still  be  found  there,  by  which  the  stream 
which  flows  past  could  be  used  to  form  a  lake. 
West  of  the  ruins,  a  Buddhist  monastery  appears 
to  have  stood.  According  to  Wang-ycn-t6  there 
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were  Buddhist  temples  at  Pei-Cing  in  his  time, 
which  had  been  built  in  637.  The  inhabitants  not 
only  engaged  in  gardening  but  also  manufactured 
articles  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron. 

There  appears  to  be  only  one  notice  of  Bi^h* 
balik  in  Muhammadan  literature  before  the  Mongol 
period  viz.,  in  the  anonymous  Ifudùd  aHAlarn 
(377  =  982*983),  the  town  of  I’andjikäLh  (Five 
Towns,  apparently  a  Persian  translation  of  the 
name  Bishbalik)  is  mentioned  to  the  north  of  the 
'J’afkan  (T'icn-Shan)  mountains  as  the  summer- 
residence  of  the  Princes  of  Tughuzghuz;  in  the 
summer  it  was  said  not  to  be  so  waim  there,  as 
in  the  towns  to  the  south  of  these  mountains.  Kvcn 
in  the  description  of  the  road  from  the  land  of 
Tughuzghuz  to  the  mountains  of  Kognian  (the 
Sajan  mountains)  in  GardizI  (in  Barthold,  Otlct  0 
pozezdkie  v  Srednjuja  Aziju ,  p.  86)  Bisj|l»alik  (Pan- 
djikMh)  is  never  mentioned,  although  the  writers 
of  the  Mongol  period  show  that  BKhbalik,  like 
the  modern  Guten,  was  of  great  imj>ortanee  as 
the  starting  place  of  a  caravan  route  through  the 
desert  to  Mongolia;  for  this  reason  the  district  of 
Bishbalik  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  settled  areas 
of  Central  Asia  to  be  reached  by  the  tribes  fleeing 
out  of  Mongolia  before  Cingiz-Khän  in  the  xiii,h 
century  and  later  by  the  hordes  of  the  Conqueror 
himself. 

At  that  time  Bishbalik  was  with  Kara-Khodja 
(near  the  modern  Turffln)  the  chief  town  of  a 
Uighur  prince,  who  bore  the  title  of  Idikut  and 
was  a  vassal  of  the  Gurkhân  of  the  Kara-Khitai. 
In  the  year  1209  the  Idikut  took  advantage 
of  the  successes  of  Cingiz-Khan’s  arms  to  cast 
off  his  obedience  to  his  suzerain  and  to  place 
himself  under  Mongol  protection.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  decade  the  ravages  of  the  bands 
sent  out  by  Muhammad  Kh"ärizmshäh  arc  said 
to  have  extended  as  far  as  Bishbalik,  to  follow 
a  not  very  trustworthy  account  of  the  historian 
I)juwainl  (  T a  r'tkh -/ \i~inkushay  in  Barthold,  Tur¬ 
kestan  v  epoch  a  tnongolskago  nasheslviya  i.  1 1 5). 
It  is  also  IdjuwainI  who  gives  us  most  of  our 
information  regarding  the  relations  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Idikut  with  the  representatives  of  Muham¬ 
madanism  during  the  earlier  years  of  Mongol  rule. 
The  land  of  the  Uighurs  had  been  united  into  a 
political  whole  with  the  Muhammadan  countries 
of  (‘entrai  Asia  by  the  victorious  campaigns  of 
Mongols  to  the  West,  in  which  the  Idikut  had 
taken  part  at  the  head  of  1 0,000  men  and  could 
not  in  the  long  run  resist  the  advance  of  Islam, 
particularly  as  Muhammadans  by  their  wealth  and 
education  had  attained  influential  positions  in  all 
the  lands  of  the  Mongol  Km  pire,  even  in  China, 
and  had  gradually  superseded  the  t'ighurs,  the 
first  teachers  of  the  Mongols.  A  bitter  feud  thus 
arose  between  the  Cighurs  and  the  Muhammadans. 
Under  Mongke-Kli.ln  (1251  — 1259)  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  all  the  lands  of  Kh*firizm  up  to  the 
Chinese  frontier  was  entrusted  to  Mascfld  Beg, 
son  of  Mahmöd  Yalwfidj,  a  native  of  Kh*arizm. 
Mas^d-Bcg  is  also  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  as 
governor  of  Bishbalik.  About  the  same  time,  650 
(1252-1253)  the  Idikut  was  accused  by  Saif-al-Dln, 
who  was  living  in  Bishbalik  (probably  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Masfod-Bcg)  of  having  given  secret 
orders  for  the  massacre  of  all  Muhammadans  in 
his  land:  the  court,  appointed  by  the  Mongols  to 
try  him,  found  the  prince  guilty  and  he  was  exe¬ 
cuted  in  Bi^balik.  JUjuwainl  himself  made  a  jour¬ 


ney  to  Mongolia  (649 — 651)  la  the  retinue  of 
the  Mongol  governor  of  Persia,  ArghUn-Agh*  *od 
at  least  on  his  return  journey  visited  Bishbalik 
but  he  only  gives  his  readers  fabulous  stories  from 
Uighur  sources,  including  one  about  the  foundation 
of  Bishbalik  (cf.  especially  \V.  Kadloflf,  Kudathu - 
hi  lit,  Introduction,  p.  xli  et  say).  He  tells  us  nothing 
about  the  town  itself,  its  extent  etc.  The  other 
travellers  who  visited  Bishbalik  in  the  xii1*1  cen¬ 
tury,  such  as  the  Chinese  Cang-CJun  (122 1  cf. 
Bretschncidcr,  Media  a- at  Researches,  i.  65)  and 
IIcLhûm,  the  King  of  I.ittlc  Armenia  (1255),  tell 
us  as  little  about  the  town.  Bishbalik  is  never 
mentioned  at  all  by  travellers  from  western  Europe 
in  the  Mongol  period,  although  the  road  from 
Armalcc  (Almalik  near  Kuldja)  to  Cambalec  (Kh5n- 
balik,  i.  c.  Pekin),  mentioned  by  Pcgolotti  (cf. 
Yule,  Cathay ,  p.  288),  Marignolli,  (ihid.,  p.  338) 
and  others  must  apparently  have  passed  Bishbalik  ; 
according  to  \Yas>.\f  (ed.  Hammer  p.  29,  Indian 
edition,  p.  12)  it  took  two  weeks  to  go  from 
Almalik  to  BisJjbalik. 

We  know  still  less  of  the  later  history  and 
final  destruction  of  the  town.  After  the  break  up 
of  the  empire  founded  by  Cingiz-Khän,  the  Idikut 
succeeded  for  a  period  in  holding  an  independent 
position  between  the  kingdom  of  the  Great  Khin 
(China)  and  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia; 
about  1275  an  invasion  from  Central  Asia  was 
successfully  repelled  (cf.  d’Ohsson,  Histoire  des 
Mongols,  ii.  451  et  say). 

According  to  the  Chinese  map  of  the  year  1331 
(Bretschncidcr,  Mediaeval  Researches,  ii.  frontispiece) 
both  pails  of  what  had  earlier  been  the  Uighur 
Kingdom,  i.  c.  Bishbalik  as  well  as  Kara-Khodja, 
belonged  to  the  dominions  of  the  sons  of  Caghatai 
[q.  v.]  During  the  wars  between  the  latter  country 
and  the  great  Khân’s,  the  dynasty  of  the  Idikuts 
must  have  perished.  These  wars  as  well  as  the 
struggle  between  the  sons  of  Caghatai  were  also 
fatal  to  the  existence  of  the  town.  According  to 
Muhammad  Haidar,  the  author  of  the  Ta*rikh-i 
Rashid t  (x’h^xvi11«  century)  the  land  of  Biihbalik 
belonged  to  MoghulbtSn,  which  stretched  from 
the  Lake  of  Balkhash  [q.  v.)  to  Bars-kul  (the 
modern  Barkul)  on  the  Chinese  frontier  ( Ta  rikh- 
i  RasJiJdi,  English  Irans.,  London,  1895,  J*.  365); 
like  the  other  towns  of  this  area,  which  arc  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  xiii*1'  and  xiv,f'  century  (Italäsäghüo, 
Almalik  etc.),  Bislibalik  had  apparently  by  that 
time  long  disappeared.  The  Chinese  also  appear 
to  have  used  the  name  Bisljbalik  in  the  xv’ti  cen¬ 
tury  only  as  the  name  of  a  district.  In  the  same 
century  Buddhism  appears  to  have  been  finally 
superseded  by  Isläm  in  these  lands. 

Even  in  the  xv'k  century  mention  is  made  of  # 
the  first  inroads  of  the  Kalmucks  on  the  lands 
of  the  descendants  of  Caghatai;  all  the  lands  of 
the  eastern  half  of  Central  Asia  were  afterwards 
incorporated  in  the  great  nomad  kingdom  founded 
by  the  Kalmucks,  which  was  not  conquered  by 
the  Chinese  till  the  years  1755 — 1758.  This  period 
was  naturally  not  favourable  to  the  development 
of  cities  and  civic  life;  there  was  nevertheless, 
according  to  the  map  prepared  by  the  Swedish 
lieutenant  Kcnat  during  his  residence  among  the 
Kalmucks  (1716 — 1733,  Carte  de  la  Tzongarie, 
dressée  par  le  Suédois  Renat ,  St,  Petersburg,  l8St), 
in  the  district  of  the  modern  Guten,  a  town  „Bör- 
bensin”,  about  which  nothing  else  appears  to  be 
known.  Guten  (Chin.  Ku-C’dng,  Turk.  KQshang) 
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was  only  founded  after  the  establishment  of  Chi* 
nese  rule.  (W.  Barthold). 

B1SHRt  a  mountain  in  Syria,  famous  os 
the  site  of  a  "memorable  battle”  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  probably  the  modem  Qjkiiel  BishrI,  a  long 
chain  running  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from 
Palmyra  to  the  Euphrates.  R.  Kicpert's  map  shows 
a  place-name  Rehab  in  the  centre  of  the  L>jebcl 
BishrI.  The  battle  of  Bishr  was  also  known  by 
this  name  and  this  corroborates  the  identification 
of  Bishr  with  the  Ijjebcl  Bi&bri.  An  aqueduct 
brings  the  water  from  this  range  to  Oriza.  Akhtal 
describes  Bishr  as  a  place  on  the  outermost 
western  border  of  the  area  inhabited  by  the 
Taghlibitcs.  KhSlid  b.  al-Walld  is  said  to  have 
surprised  them  there  on  his  march  from  the  cIräk 
into  Syria.  If,  as  can  hardly  be  doubted,  Akhtal 
was  a  native  of  Syria,  we  may  locate  his  home 
in  the  district  of  Bishr.  It  was  here  that  he  was 
suddenly  overwhelmed  by  the  last  outburst  of  the 
long  and  bitter  feud,  between  the  Kais  and  Tagh- 
lib,  the  "day”  of  Bishr. 

While  with  cAbd  al-Malik,  Akhtal  had  been 
unbounded  in  his  praises  of  his  fellow  tribesmen 
at  the  expense  of  the  Kaisitcs,  he  had  specially 
directed  his  shafts  against  Üjahhilf  b.  Hukaim,  a 
Sulaiinitc  chief,  celebrated  for  his  hotheaded  courage, 
an  ill-advised  provocation.  Although  I>jahhâf  had 
been  early  dragged  into  the  feud  between  Kais 
and  Taghlib,  he  appears  to  have  remained  neu¬ 
tral  at  first.  He  now  swore  to  be  revenged  how¬ 
ever.  With  looo  Kaisites  he  fell  under  cover  of 
night  upon  the  Taghlib!  camp  at  Bishr;  the  men 
were  put  to  the  sword;  even  pregnant  women 
were  ripped  open. 

A  son  of  Akhtal,  named  AbO  fihiyät,  lost  his 
life  there.  The  poet  hitnself  owed  his  safety  to 
his  presence  of  mind  alone;  he  pretended  to  be 
a  slave  and  was  allowed  to  go.  Akhtal  hurried 
from  Bishr  to  Damascus  to  claim  vengeance. 
Ihahhäf  had  to  take  refuge  on  Orcck  territory, 
but  returned  some  years  later  on  promising  to  pay 
the  price  of  blood. 

Bibliography*,  II.  I,ammcns,  chantre 
ties  Omiades%  p.  140 — 143;  Akhtal,  Diwan ,  10 
et  seq.,  286;  Barth  in  the  Wiener  Zeitsehr ,  /. 
d.  Kunde  des  Morgen!.,  1 90 1,  p.  8;  Aghanl, 
xi.  59  et  seq,9,  Balädhorl  (cd.  Ahlwardt),  p.  238; 
Yàkut,  i.  631;  Jabarf,  i.  2068,  2072  et  seq.9, 
Ijjarlr,  Naltfid  (cd.  Rcvan),  401  et  seq .,  507 
et  seq .  (II.  Kämmens.) 

BISHR  11.  Aid  KKXkim  (or  HAzim),  a  poet 
of  the  Ignorance  ( Djähillya )  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Asad  b.  KJju/.nima  (Kamil,  cd.  Wright, 
42,9;  133,7;  Ibn  Kutaiba,  'fabakïit,  cd.  de  Gocjc, 
145  et  seq,)  1  le  it  was  who  carried  to  Harb  b.  Uinaiya 
and  the  other  Kuraishitc  chiefs  assembled  at  the 
fair  of  cl7kfi?  warning  that  ol-Barrftd,  the  ally  of 
Harb,  had  killed  cL’rwa  al-Kahhal  of  Hawäzin. 
This  enabled  them  to  receive  back  their  arms 
from  cAbd  Allah  b.  JJjudh^n  and  leave  (Ukftz 
before  they  were  attacked  by  HawSzin  in  the 
war  of  the  second  Fidjflr,  which  lasted  during 
the  years  585 — 589  A.  U.  Bishr  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  Hfttiin  al-Jâh.  On  one  occasion  al- 
Käbigha  al-l>hubyfluf ,  ‘Ubaid  b.  al-Abras  al- 
Asadl  and  Bishr,  journeying  to  visit  al-Nu'män 
of  al-Hlra,  fell  in  with  an  Arab  tending  some 
camels  and  asked  for  hospitality.  The  Arab,  who 
was  Hfttim,  killed  for  each  a  shc-camcl,  because, 
he  explained,  he  saw  them  to  belong  to  diffe¬ 


rent  tribes,  and  he  wished  his  generosity  to  be 
known  to  each.  According  to  this  explanation 
Bishr  could  not  have  been  of  Asad,  but  was  of 
Kuraisb.  When  Aws  b.  I.Iâritha  was  adjudged 
by  al-Nu'man  to  be  more  excellent  than  his  fel¬ 
low  tribesman  IlStim,  Bishr  satirized  the  former. 
Afterwards  he  was  captured  by  some  of  the  JaP, 
but  was  rescued  from  their  hands  by  Aws,  in 
consequence  of  which  Bishr  wrote  for  every  satire 
a  panegyric.  Bishr’s  poetry  was  not  free  from 
defects.  He  and  al-NSbigha  are  bracketed  as  being 
two  poets  of  the  first  rank  who  admitted  the 
fault  called  ikway  (or  a  misrhyme  in  the  final 
vowel  of  the  line)  into  their  verses.  When  the 
fault  was  pointed  out  to  them  they  did  not  return 
to  it.  Bishr  is  also  said  to  have  been  not  always 
accurate  in  his  descriptive  pieces,  as  when  he 
gives  a  horse  two  aortac  (Ibn  Kutaiba,  p.  146). 
His  verses  are  frequently  cited  in  illustration  of 
uncommon  uses  of  words  (//< amäsa ,  p.  247).  Some 
of  his  poems  are  in  praise  of  al-H5rith  b.  Hudjr 
{Kitâb  al- Aghanl,  xv.  87).  He  took  part  in  the 
war  between  Asad  and  ‘}ai>  and  was  present  with 
his  son  Nawfal  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace; 
and  he  mentions  in  his  verses  the  day  of  al-Nisar, 
on  which  Asad  and  Phubyän  defeated  Ujusham 
b.  Muc5wiya.  Ilis  verses  are  included  among  the 
Mufaddaliyat)  and  in  the  Djamharat  a  K  Arab.  His 
poetry  contains  many  original  ideas  and  curious 
figures,  for  example  in  his  ode  ending  in  mint, 
Bishr  was  killed  as  he  was  raiding  the  Beni  Wft5il, 
one  of  whom  shot  him  with  an  arrow  in  the 
breast,  which  caused  him  to  fall  from  his  horse. 
As  he  lay  on  the  ground  he  composed  some  ver¬ 
ses,  announcing  to  his  daughter  his  death. 

Bibliography9,  In  addition  to  the  books 
referred  to  above,  see  Frey  tag,  Arabum  Pro - 
verbia  and  Caussin  de  Perceval's  Essai, 

(T.  II.  Weir.) 

BISHR  d.  al-Barà5,  one  of  Muhammad's  Com¬ 
panions.  In  the  year  622,  Bishr  took  part  in  the 
second  cAkaba  where  his  father,  al-Barä'  b.  MacrOr 
took  part. 

He  was  famous  for  his  skill  os  a  bowman  and 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Badr  and  Uhud,  the 
"Battle  of  the  Hitch”,  the  campaign  to  Hudaibiya 
and  the  conquest  of  Khaibar.  After  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Khaibar  in  the 
year  7  (628),  Bishr  was  poisoned  by  a  Jewess 
named  Zainab  bint  al-I.Iärilh,  because  she  had 
lost  all  her  male  relatives  in  the  war  and  wished 
to  avenge  their  deaths.  For  this  purpose  she 
brought  to  the  Prophet  a  slaughtered  sheep  which 
she  had  steeped  in  poison.  Muhammad  accepted 
it  and  invited  some  guests,  including  Bishr  to 
share  it  with  him.  At  the  meal  the  Prophet  at 
once  saw  what  had  happened  from  the  unplea¬ 
sant  taste  and  spat  out  the  poison,  but  Ri&hr 
would  not  commit  such  a  breach  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  swallowed  his  portion.  According  to 
some  authorities  he  died  on  the  spot,  while  others 
say,  not  till  a  year  later. 

.  Bibliography9,  Ibn  Sacd,  iii.  Part  ii.  Ill 
et  seq.9,  Ibn  Hishäm  (cd.  Wüstcnfcld),  309,  764; 
Tabari,  i.  1583  et  seq.9,  Ibn  a\-A\h^_Chronieon 
(cd.  Tornbcrg),  ii.  170;  Usd  al-Chaba,  i.  183 
et  seq.  \  Cactani,  Annali  delC  Islam,  see  Index. 

(K.  V.  Zkttkrstkkn.) 

BISHR  11.  Ohaiyâxu  ».  An!  KarIma  aiiü  cA»d 
AL-Rai.imAn  ai.-MarIsî,  one  of  the  chief  Murdji’ite 
teachers  of  his  time.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Bagh- 
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did  Jew  and  was  en  franchi  fed  by  Zaid  b.  al- 
RhaRab.  He  studied  jurisprudence  with  the  Kadi 
AbQ  Vasuf  and  soon  excelled  in  several  branches 
of  knowledge.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  the 
science  of  Katam  and  adopted  the  opinion  that 
the  Kor’in  was  created,  for  which  he  was  perse¬ 
cuted.  He  was  a  pious  ascetic  but  found  no  ad¬ 
herents  among  good  Moslems  on  account  of  his 
too  public  profession  of  the  science  of  Kalam , 
which  was  then  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Abu 
Zorca  al-Râz!  says  that  he  was  a  heretic,  ( zindik ). 
He  died  in  218  A.  H.  (833). 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  al-Kashld,  that  the  Muta¬ 
bilités  first  ventured  to  express  openly  their 
doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  Korean,  which 
they  had  up  till  then  only  held  in  secret.  The 
Caliph,  hearing  rumours  of  this,  said  “I  have 
been  told  that  Bishr  al-Marfsl  holds  that  the 
Koran  was  created;  by  Allah,  if  Providence  causes 
him  to  fall  into  my  hands,  I  shall  put  him  to 
death  as  1  have  never  put  any  one  to  death”. 
Bisljr  therefore  kept  in  concealment  throughout 
the  reign  of  al-Rashîd,  that  is  to  say,  for  about 
20  years.  After  the  death  of  this  Caliph  the  situa¬ 
tion  remained  the  same  during  the  reign  of  his 
son  Amin.  It  was  only  under  the  latter’s  suc¬ 
cessor  al-Ma^mOn  that  the  Mu'tazilitc  doctrine 
found  favour  with  those  in  authority. 

Shahrastânî  says  that  the  theological  views  of 
Bifchr  b.  ChaiyâLh  were  closely  connected  with  those 
of  Husain  al-NadjdjSr.  In  opposition  to  other 
Mu'tazilitcs,  they  both  held  that  Cod  wills  for 
eternity,  good  or  evil,  belief  or  unbelief,  which 
then  must  become  manifest. 

Bishr  did  not  believe  in  an  eternity  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  believers,  guilty  of  grave  sins;  the 
eternity  of  minishment  is,  according  to  him,  ab¬ 
surd  and  contrary  to  justice.  He  teaches  that 
faith  presupposes  affirmation  both  with  the  heart 
and  with  the  tongue;  to  worship  an  idol  is  not 
in  itself  impiety;  but  it  is  a  sign  of  impiety.  — 
In  jurisprudence,  Bishr  was  a  follower  of  Aba 
Hanifa  and  adhered  to  the  system  of  raJy, 

Bibliography',  M.  Th.  Iloutsma,  De  Strijd 
aver  het  Dogma ,  p.  79;  \V.  Patton,  Ahmed  ihn 
Ifanbal  and  the  Alihna ,  p.  48;  Shahrastânî  (cd. 
Cureton),  p.  63,  106,  107,  161  ;  Abu ’l-Mahäsin 
(cd.  Juynboll),  i.  647  and  note;  Ibn  Khallikân. 

(Carra  de  Vaux.) 

BISffR  B.  MarwXn  b.  al-Hakam,  third  son 
of  the  Caliph  Marwân  and  a  Beduin  woman 
of  the  BanQ  Kiläb,  from  whom  her  son  inherited 
his  partiality  for  the  Kaisitcs.  Mnrw&n  had  placed 
him  under  the  tutelage  of  his  cider  brother  cAbd 
al-^A/.Iz,  but  BijJir  left  him  to  live  with  *Abd  al- 
Malik,  when  the  latter  became  Caliph.  In  his  early 
youth  he  had  borne  a  banner  at  the  battle  of  Mardj 
Kfthit.  On  the  death  of  Muscab  b.  Zubair,  cAbd 
al-Malik  appointed  him  governor  of  Küfa.  He  was 
fond  of  wine,  musicians,  and  poets  and  was  an 
artistic  prince,  feared  only  by  deserters,  w'hom 
he  nailed  to  the  pillory;  his  generosity  and 
affability  earned  him  the  warmest  praises  of  the 
poets.  The  most  famous  of  them,  such  as  Okaishir, 
*Abd  Allah  b.  Zabfr  and  Aiman  b.  Khoraim  not 
to  mention  the  triad  Akhtal,  Farazdak,  and  Djarir, 
sung  his  praises  at  this  epoch  of  the  renaissance 
of  literature.  cAbd  al-Mnlik  had  given  him,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  famous  Failli  Ra<JjâJ  b.  Haiwa,  one 
of  his  best  and  most  faithful  ministers,  Rawh  b. 
Zinbac,  but  Bishr  was  not  long  in  freeing  him¬ 


self  from  their  tutelage.  After  the  deposition  of 
Khftlid  b.  Asld,  Bishr,  who  was  by  this  time  in 
badh  ealth,  received  the  governorship  of  Basra  in 
addition  to  that  of  KQfa,  which  he  already  held. 
Meanwhile  the  Azrakites  had  again  taken  the  field. 
Bishr  hated  the  able  general  Muhallab,  who  was 
ordered  to  suppress  the  revolt,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  order  Muhallab's  chief  lieutenant  to  cause 
his  plans  to  miscarry.  Thus  hampered  in  his  move¬ 
ments,  the  commander-in-chief  lay  in  camp  for 
several  weeks  opposite  the  enemy  till  Bijhr  died 
unexpectedly  in  the  prime  of  life  (74-75  =  694). 
The  news  of  his  decease  was  the  signal  for  the 
soldiers  to  desert  cn  masse.  To  improve  the  grave 
situation  fAbd  al-MJik  had  to  entrust  the  supreme 
command  in  the  whole  of  cIrâk  to  the  energetic 
Hadjdjädj. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Sacd,  TabakAt^  v.  24; 

A  gharri,  i.  1 3 1,  1 34;  vii.  52,  185  et  seq.\  xii. 

42 — 45;  xix.  33;  xx.  122;  Akhtal,  Divan , 

40  et  scq.,  63  et  soj.,  173;  Mas  dill,  Prairies , 
v.  254;  Ibn  Kotaiba,  c L’yün  al-Akhbär ,  207; 
Tabari,  ii.  856;  Ibn  cAsakir  (Ms.  Damascus), 
iii.  176 — 180;  II.  I.ammcns,  Chantre  des  Ornia - 
des,  p.  165;  Farazdak,  Divan  (ed.  Boucher), 
Il8,  l66,  185.  (II.  I.AMMKNS.) 

BISIJR  It.  Ml,ctamir,  a  Muctazilite  teacher,  and 
Shaikh  of  the  Baghdad  school,  flourished  in  the 
caliphate  of  al-Rashid  (Masfüdl,  Les  Prairies  d'or, 
vi.  373)-  Shahrastânî  (text,  p.  44)  enumerates  six 
points  on  which  this  theologian  differed  from 
other  Muctnzilitcs.  It  was  he  who  first  raised  the 
question  of  tavallud,  also  called  f  undid  (Pacrl- 
fat)\  there  is  taudid  when  an  action  results  from 
an  agent  acting  through  an  intermediary,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  key  which  is  held  in  the  hand;  the 
movement  of  the  key  results  from  the  will  of  the 
agent  through  the  intermediary  of  the  hand.  Some 
physicists,  as  Shahrastânî  points  out,  had  previously 
studied  intermediate  causes,  but  Bishr  brought 
this  point  of  view  into  the  study  of  morals  and 
showed  how  the  intermediary  agent  could  modify 
an  action  and  diminish  the  responsibility  of  the 
agent.  Numerous  discussions  took  place  on  this 
point  and  are  given  in  the  Mauakif  (pp.  1 16 — 125). 

Bishr  also  discussed  the  will  in  God,  which  he 
considered  as  a  quality  of  his  being,  and  a  qua¬ 
lity  of  his  action.  He  also  studied  important 
questions  of  theodicy;  the  justice  of  God  as  regards 
children;  his  providence  regarding  people  who 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  revelation  ;  the 
problem  of  optimism.  Bishr  did  not  agree  that 
God  could  damn  infants,  for  that  would  assume 
that  they  arc  capable  of  deserving  rewards  or 
punishment,  which  is  absurd.  He  believed  that 
people,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  revelation,  m 
could  guide  their  lives  by  the  light  of  natural 
law.  He  also  taught  that  this  world  of  ours  is  not 
the  best  possible,  that  God  was  not  bound  to 
create  the  best  but  only  to  reveal  himself  to  man 
at  such  time  as  he  should  think  fit. 

(Carra  pk  Vaux.) 

BISHR  b.  al-WaMd  n.  ‘Abd  al-Mamk,  son 
of  the  Caliph  Walid  I,  and  an  Umm  Walad \  His 
knowledge  earned  him  the  title  of  cAlim  bani 
A/anvan  “the  scholar  of  the  Marwanid  dynasty”, 
a  title  which  a  false  reading  sometimes  gives  to 
his  brother  Rawh  b.  al-Wabd.  He  was  leader  of 
the  pilgrimage  in  95  A.  H.  and  took  part  in 
several  invasions  of  Asia  Minor.  As  admiral  of 
the  Egyptian  fleet,  he  landed  in  Thrace  and  ad- 
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▼âsced  «s  far  ms  Adrianople.  The  date  of  hit 
death  U  not  known.  He  married  Sa'dS,  a  divorced 
wife  of  Walld  II,  took  part  in  the  rising  against 
this  Caliph  and  was  still  alive  after  his  assassi¬ 
nation. 

Bibliography  :  A  short  notice  of  Bisbr  b. 
al- Walld  is  given  by  Ibn  ‘Asfikir  (Vol.  ii.  of  the 
MSS.  in  Damaskus);  Ibn  Kotaiba,  Macärif  (Kgypt. 
edit.)  p.  123;  Mas'ndl,  Prairies ,  v.  362;  Ibn 
cAbd  Rabbihi,  V/</,  ii.  333;  de  Goeje,  Fragm, 
hist ,  arab9>  p.  12 — 14;  Jabarl,  ii.  1270,  1787; 
Aghunl,  vi.  1 37.  (H.  Lammk.ns.) 

BI^HR  AL-I.UH  (the  •barefooted”)  a  famous 
Soft,  born  150  (767)  in  MatcrsOm,  a  village  in 
the  district  of  Marw.  He  bore  the  hunya  Aba 
Nasr  and  the  name  of  his  father  was  al-HOrith. 
His  own  home  was  in  Baghdad,  where  he  ga¬ 
thered  round  him  a  number  of  pious  ascetics  to 
whom  he  taught  his  doctrines.  He  died  there  in 
226-227  (84t)  and  his  tomb  at  the  Bab  Harb 
was  for  long  a  popular  place  of  pilgrimage. 

Bibliography,  Ibn  Kballikan  (cd.  BölOk 
1299),  i.  158;  Sha'ranl,  Tabakât  al-A'abrU,  i*. 
57  et  seq,\  Farid  al-Din  cAttar,  TaJhkirat  al - 
AwtiyS  (ed.  Nicholson),  i.  106  et  seq,\  al- 
Hudjwirl,  Kaihf  al-MahJjüb  (transi,  by  Nichol¬ 
son),  105  et  seq, 

BISKRA,  a  town  and  oasis  in  Southern 
Algeria  in  the  department  of  Constantine;  $° 
42'  East  Long.  (Greenwich)  and  39°  27'  North 
Lat.  The  oasis  of  Biskra,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
AwrOs,  at  a  height  of  428  feet  above  sea-level  is 
the  principal  oasis  of  the  Ziban  (cf.  the  article 
Zab).  It  extends  for  3  miles  along  the  Wad  Biskra, 
has  an  area  of  3200  acres  and  encloses  150,000 
palm  trees.  The  native  population  is  distributed 
over  the  villages  of  Msid  and  Dar  al-Harb  on  the 
cast,  Ras  al-Guerria,  Sidi  Barkat,  McdjcnisJb  and 
Gaddetha  on  the  west,  which  together  make  up 
•Old  Biskra”.  The  smaller  palm-groves  of  Beni 
Mora  in  the  west,  Kora  in  the  south,  al-Allya  and 
Filiya^h  in  the  south-east  arc  merely  outlying 
portions  of  the  main  oasis.  The  modern  town  of 
Biskra  lies  above  the  oasis  around  the  fort,  which 
has  been  built  by  the  French  since  their  occupa¬ 
tion.  Biskra  has  attained  a  certain  importance 
as  a  winter  resort  since  it  has  been  connected  by 
railway  with  Constantine  (180  miles  distant).  It  is 
the  capital  of  an  autonomous  commune  with  7357 
inhabitants,  including  C6l  Europeans,  (census  of 
1906)  attached  to  which  is  the  military  territory 
of  Tuggurt  with  63,436  inhabitants,  of  whom  only 
60  are  Europeans,  and  an  area  of  540  square  miles. 

Biskra  appears  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman 
town  of  Vcsccra,  one  of  the  military  stations  for 
the  defence  of  the  Zab.  The  name  Biskra  itself, 
first  appears  in  Arab  authors,  where  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  suppression  of  a 
revolt  of  the  population  of  the  Ziban  against  the 
Aghlabid  Emir  Aba  ‘Abdallah  Muhammad,  called 
Abu  ’l-Gharanlfc,  in  865  A.D.  Biskra  surrendered 
without  resistance  to  the  general  Aba  Khafâdja, 
sent  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  In  the  time  of 
the  Hammadids,  Biskra  was  ruled  by  a  council 
of  prominent  men,  among  whom  the  Beni  Kom- 
man,  a  family  belonging  to  the  town  and  deri¬ 
ving  its  influence  from  the  number  of  its  members 
and  the  possession  of  almost  all  the  neighbouring 
lands  (Ibn  KhaldOn,  Herberes ,  transi,  by  de  Slanc 
iii.  125),  were  the  most  powerful.  One  of  them, 
Hja'far  tried  to  make  himself  independent.  At  his 


Instigation,  Biskra  rose  against  Buluggln  bin 
Muhammad.  This  revolt  was  harshly  suppressed, 
Biskra  was  taken  by  assault,  ßjaTar  taken  prisoner 
and  put  to  death  in  the  Kalca  of  the  Beni  Ham- 
mad,  whither  he  had  been  taken  with  his  accom¬ 
plices.  The  government  of  the  town  then  passed 
info  the  hands  of  the  Beni  Sindl,  who  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  I  lilall  Arabs  in  check  and  at  the 
same  time  remaining  faithful  to  the  IlammOdids 
till  the  overthrow  of  this  dynasty  by  the  Almohads. 

Biskra  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity; 
al-Bakrl  {Description  Je  P  Afrique ,  transi,  by  de 
Slane,  pp.  1 29  et  seq,)  describes  it  as  “a  large  and 
beautiful  town”.  It  possessed  a  chief  (“I)jamic”) 
mosque,  and  several  smaller  mosques  and  baths, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch  beyond 
which  were  extensive  suburbs.  The  inhabitants,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  Màlikites,  were  of  a  mixed 
race  ( AfuwallaJûn )  resulting  from  the  fusion  of 
Berbers  with  descendants  of  the  Romans,  w’hile 
around  the  town  lived  people  of  Berber  stock  of 
the  tribes  of  Sedräta,  Maghräwa  etc.  The  pursuit 
of  knowledge  was  held  in  great  esteem  there. 
Al-Bakrl  concludes  by  praising  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  beauty  of  the  palm-groves  and  the  quality 
of  the  dates  of  which  certain  kinds  in  the  Fâtiml 
period  w'ere  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
sovereign. 

On  the  fall  of  the  HammOdid  dynasty,  Biskra 
passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Almohads.  YahyS 
b.  Gbâniya,  however,  succeeded  in  taking  it  in 
1201  (1598).  We  again  find  him  in  possession  of 
it  23  years  later  (621 — 1224)  but  he  evacuated  it 
on  the  approach  of  an  Almohad  army,  which  occu¬ 
pied  and  plundered  the  town.  On  the  break-up  of 
the  Almohad  Empire,  Biskra  fell  to  the  Hafsids  of 
Tunis.  The  real  masters  of  the  town  in  the  xiiitl» 
and  xiv'i*  centuries  were  the  MoziiI,  the  chiefs  of 
an  Arab  family  of  the  tribe  of  Lntif,  who  had 
come  to  the  Zab  at  the  Ilildli  invasion.  Settling 
at  first  around  Biskra,  the  MoznI  soon  entered 
the  town,  forced  their  way  on  to  the  council  and 
entered  into  competition  with  the  Beni  Romman. 
The  quarrels  which  broke  out  among  the  princes 
of  the  Hafsid  house  gave  the  MoznI  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  overthrow  their  rivals.  Facjl  b.  Mozni  took 
the  side  of  the  Emir  Abü  IshäV,  who  had  rebelled 
against  his  brother,  the  Caliph  al-Mustansir,  and 
opened  the  gates  of  Biskra  to  him.  Forced  to 
flee,  he  followed  AbO  Ishäk  to  Spain,  where  this 
prince  had  taken  refuge  on  being  defeated.  Be¬ 
coming  sovereign  of  Tunis  on  the  death  of  al- 
Mustansir,  Abü  Ishâlf  recoin pensed  the  fidelity  of 
Fadl  by  giving  him  the  governorship  of  the  Zab. 
Enraged  at  the  triumph  of  their  enemy,  the  Beni 
Roinmdn  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  (1284  = 
683).  His  son  MansOr,  who  was  then  in  Tunis, 
was  thrown  into  prison  where  he  remained  for 
seven  years.  The  revolt  of  AbO  Zakarlya,  who 
proclaimed  himself  lord  of  Constantine  and  Bougie 
(Bidjftya),  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  Mozni.  Man* 
sOr,  who  had  managed  to  make  his  escape,  received 
the  governorship  of  the  Zab,  brought  this  region 
again  under  the  rule  of  the  king  of  Bougie  (Jiidjaya) 
and  drove  the  Beni  Komtnän  out  of  Biskra.  He 
overcame  the  “Marabuts“,  who  rose  in  the  Sadïn 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Sharif  Sa‘ada  and  was 
the  real  master  not  only  of  the  Zttb,  but  also  of 
Ilodna,  the  AwrOs  and  WarglO.  He  quarrelled 
with  Abu  ’l-Baka,  king  of  Bougie,  and  taking  up 
arms  against  him  besieged  Constantine,  but  came 
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to  terms  with  him  again:  he  soon  quarrelled  with 
the  Hafsids  again  and  fought  with  them  till  his 
death  in  725  (1325).  His  son  and  successor  cAbd 
al-Wähid,  was  assassinated  by  his  brother  YQsuf. 
The  latter  stirred  up  a  new  rising  of  the  Marabuts 
and  succeeded  in  turning  towards  the  Wed  High, 
a  Ilafsid  army  sent  to  enforce  the  authority  of 
the  Sultan  of  Tunis  in  the  Zâb. 

Hostile  to  the  Halids,  he  showed  a  lively 
sympathy  with  the  Marlnids  and  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  Abu  ’1-Hasan  when  the  latter  undertook 
his  campaign  against  the  Hafsids  in  1347  (74$). 
He  supplied  assistance  to  Abu  cInän  at  the  siege 
of  Constantine  but  on  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Marlnids  he  again  went  over  to  the  Hafsids.  llis 
successor  Ahmad  was  likewise  very  powerful, 
although  he  had  to  reckon  with  the  enmity  of 
the  Arab  chiefs  settled  in  the  Zibân. 

From  this  period  to  the  xii:l»  century  we  have 
no  information  regarding  the  history  of  Hiskra, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  bonds  which  bound 
the  Zäb  to  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  were  gradually 
loosened.  At  the  beginning  of  the  xvi‘*‘  cen.ury 
Biskra  appears  to  have  been  completely  freed  from 
Ilafsid  authority  and  to  have  remained  indepen¬ 
dent  for  thirty  years.  In  1541  the  Turks  made 
their  appearance  in  the  south.  Hasan- A  glia  took 
liiskra,  placed  a  garrison  and  built  a  fortress  there. 
The  real  representative  of  Turkish  authority  how¬ 
ever  was  the  Shaikh  al-cArab  chosen  from  the 
BU-cAokkaz,  one  of  the  more  important  families 
of  the  district.  The  influence  of  this  family  ulti¬ 
mately  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  Turks  and 
in  the  xviii-h  century  Salah,  the  Hey  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  set  up  a  rival  family,  the  Hen  Ganah. 
Kx posed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Turks  and  the  raids 
of  the  Arab  tribes,  Hiskra  rapidly  declined.  Harly 
in  the  xvi*h  century,  Leo  Africanus  (ed.  Schefcr 
Vol.  iii.,  vi.  351)  notes  the  poverty  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  Hiskra,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Arab  travellers  aI-cAiyashi  (1662)  and  Mfilay 
Ahmad  (1740),  continued  to  retain  some  of  its 
importance  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  oasis 
and  its  position  as  a  commercial  emporium.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  xviiid»  century  the  town 
was  abandoned;  the  inhabitants  dispersed  over 
the  oasis  and  built  the  villages  which  we  now 
find.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  French  occupation 
there  still  survived  a  minaret  of  the  ancient  town 
but  at  the  present  day  there  are  only  some  shape¬ 
less  ruins  left. 

From  1830—1840  the  possession  of  Hiskra  was 
disputed  between  Farhat  l>.  Sa*Id  representing 
the  Ha-cAokkaz,  and  the  Hen  Ganah,  supported 
by  Ahmad,  the  Hey  of  Constantine.  After  having 
tried  from  1831  — 1837  to  get  the  French  to  inter¬ 
fere  on  his  behalf,  Farhat  decided  to  call  in  cAbd 
al-Kädir.  The  Finir  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
toset  up  a  Caliph,  al-IIusain  b.  cAzzuz,  at  Biskra. 
Hut  in  1138,  the  Hen  (ianah,  seeing  that  Ahmad 
Hey ’s  cause  was  definitely  lost,  submitted  to  the 
French.  On  the  2"‘l  March  1840  they  put  the 
caliph  appointed  by  €Abd  al-Kädir  to  flight  at 
Saison  and  in  the  following  year  rid  themselves 
of  Farhat.  Anarchy  however  only  ceased  with 
French  rule.  On  the  2I><  March  1844,  the  Due 
d’Aumale  occupied  the  town:  on  the  12'h  May 
of  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  the  massacre 
of  the  little  body  of  soldiers  which  he  had  left 
there,  he  installed  a  permanent  garrison  and  built 
a  fort.  Hiskra  then  became  the  chief  place  in  a 


circle  under  the  command  of  a  superior  officer, 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  administrating  the  coun¬ 
try  with  the  aid  of  native  chiefs  and  thus  became 
the  base  of  military  operations  in  the  south  of 
Constantine.  (G.  Yver.) 

BIS  At] LLAH.  [See  dasmala,  p.  692]. 

BIS  JAM  (also  Hasjäm,  now  usually  pronounced 
Hosjam)  a  town  in  the  Persian  province  of  übo- 
risän  (on  the  slopes  of  the  Alburs),  at  the  nor¬ 
thern  extremity  of  the  great  desert;  Long.  550 
Fast  (Greenw.)  and  Lat.  36e  30'  north.  During 
the  caliphate,  Bistflm  was  the  most  important 
place  in  the  district  of  Kümis,  next  to  Damaghan 
(the  capital).  Histäm  was  apparently  founded  by 
Bistäm,  a  maternal  uncle  of  the  Säsänian  king, 
Khusraw  II.  Parwlz  who  was  appointed  governor 
of  Khoräsän,  Kümis,  Djurdjän  and  Tabarisiän,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  ltahrain  Cobin,  assumed 
the  regal  title  and  ruled  for  about  six  year* 
(590 — 595)  till  he  was  overthrown.  The  newly 
founded  tow  n  received  its  name  from  Histdin  (Middle 
Persian  Wistahma^  modern  Persian  Bistahm).  On 
this  Histäin  cf.  in  particular  Noldcke,  Gesch.  der 
Araber  und  Perser  zur  Zeit  der  Sa  sa  ni  Jen  (Lei¬ 
den,  1879),  P-  9b  3,  478 — 487;  A.  v.  Gutschmid 
in  Zeitsehr .  J.  Deutsch.  Morgen/.  Ges .,  xxxiv, 
748;  Marquart,  Eränsahr  =  Abhand/,  d.  Gotting. 
Ges.  d.  IC  iss N.  F.  iii.  N°.  2  (1901),  p.  71. 

Bistäm  lies  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills 
through  which  flows  a  river  from  the  Alburs 
mountains  and  brings  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
to  irrigate  the  surrounding  land  with  its  numerous 
gardens.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  fine  apples  which 
grew  here  were  particularly  famous  and  these, 
known  as  the  Bistäm!  variety,  as  Yäküt  tells  us, 
were  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  ‘Iräfc. 
Yakut  fuither  describes  Bistäm  as  a  large  town 
with  numerous  market-places;  he  specially  men¬ 
tions  the  very  extensive  palace  crowning  a  bill, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Persian  king 
ShSpur  (Sapor)  II.  as  well  as  the  famous  tomb 
of  the  great  Süfi  Abü  Yazld  al-Bistämt  [See 
nAyazId,  p.  6S6].  The  present  mosque  with  the 
shrine  of  the  saint  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  xviiid»  century;  on  this  sanctuary  cf.  Houtum- 
Schindler  in  the  fours/ .  of  Roy.  Asiat .  Sor.,  1909, 
p.  161-192;  Sarre  gives  an  illustration  in  the 
Zeitsehr .  der  Ges.  für  ErJk .,  1902,  p.  HO. 

Bistäm  also  possesses  sonic  other  graves  of 
saints  as  well  as  several  mosques;  a  wall  forti¬ 
fied  with  many  round  towers  surrounds  «the  town. 
The  numlicr  of  inhabitants  at  the  present  day  is 
estimated  at  7000.  Id  the  middle  ages,  Histäm 
held  an  important  position  as  junction  for  tfee 
North  Persian  caravan  traffic.  It  has  for  several 
centuries  yielded  pride  of  place  in  this  respect  to 
SbnhrCid,  situated  two  hours'  journey  to  the  south¬ 
west  (which  is  never  mentioned  l>y  the  mediaeval 
Arab  geographers),  where  the  important  routes  to 
Teheran,  Mc>hhcd  and  Astaräbädh  now  cross  one 
another.  The  decline  of  Bistäm  through  the  change 
in  trade  routes  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  revival  of  khährüd  (which  now*  has  about 
8000  inhabitants). 

Bibliography :  Bib/,  geogr.  Arab.  (ed.  de 
Goeje),  passim;  Yäküt,  Mu\(Jam  (ed.  Wustcn- 
fcld),  i.  623  and  Wüsten  fold’s  translation  in 
the  Zeitsehr .  d.  Deutsch.  Morgen/.  Ges .,  xviii. 
p.  471  et  sei/. ;  lim  Batata  (cd.  Paris),  iii.  p.  82 ; 

]«c  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate 
(1905),  p.  365  et  st y.;  Kitter,  Erdkunde ,  viu. 
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339—341  ;  A.  D.  Mordtmann  in  the  Sitt.-Ber. 
d.  bayr.  Akad.  d.  Wiss .,  1869,  p.  516 — 520 
gives  the  Travels  of  Fraser  und  Ferner  in  the 
years  1822  and  1845;  Prell  berg,  Persien,  eine 
hist .  Landschaft  (Leipzig,  1891),  p.  24. 

(M.  Streck.) 

al-BI6TAmI,  'Aim  al-RahmAn  b.  Mohammed 
v.  CAU  B.  Ahmad  al-HanafI  AL-IluaUFlof  Antioch, 
a  mystic,  who,  in  addition  to  numerous  mystical 
works,  also  wrote  on  history  and  biography.  The 
most  important  is  the  great  encyclopaedia  al-Fa* 
tvü‘ih  al-Misklya  fl  Fawatih  al-Mekklya.  He  lived 
in  Cairo  and  Brusa  where  he  died  in  858=:  1454. 
Cf.  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  der  Arab .  Litt.,  il.  231 
et  seq. 

al-BIS?AMÏ,  cAlX5  al-DIn  cAlI  b.  Muham¬ 
mad,  called  Mu$ann!FEK,  “the  little  author",  on 
account  of  his  early  debut  in  the  held  of  lite¬ 
rature,  born  in  803  (1400-1401)  in  Bis(àm,  settled 
in  Turkey  in  848  (1444-1445)  where  he  died  in 
875  (>470*1471)*  At  the  request  of  Sul(Sn  Mu¬ 
hammad  II,  he  issued  a  FatwU,  which  annulled 
the  capitulation  granted  to  the  king  of  Bosnia  by 
the  Grand  Vizier  MahmQd  and,  either  out  of  ser¬ 
vility  or  religious  fanaticism,  offered  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  death  on  the  king  with  his  own 
hands  and  actually  cut  his  head  off.  —  al-Bistäml 
composed  numerous  works  in  Arabic  and  Persian, 
including  a  commentary  on  Zamakhshart's  Ka^- 
ihaf.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Fakhr  al-Din 
al-Kazl. 

Bibliography.  Hammer,  Gesch.  des  ostnan. 
Reiches ,  s.  Ind.  ;  Sacd  al-Din,  Tàjj  al -  Tawarikh, 
i.  496.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

AL-BlSf  AMI,  BàyazId.  [Sec  iiäyazId,  p.  686.] 
al-BISTANI.  [Sec  al-iiustAnI.] 

BlSTl  (i\)  “Twenty-piece",  a  small  Persian 
coin  (according  to  VuIIers*  Lexicon  Persico-Latinum 
-=s  viginti  denarioli)  of  the  value  of  */Ä  Mah- 
mQdl.  In  the  modern  coinage  10  DlnSrs  make  a 
But!  and  1000  Hist!  a  Toman,  the  Bfstl  is  there¬ 
fore  about  equal  in  value  to  the  tenth  of  a  penny. 

BiSUTUN,  a  mountain  aliout  20  miles  east 
of  Kirroânsh&h,  on  the  road  from  Baghdad  to 
Hamad&n. 

The  name  appears  in  Greek  sources  (Ktcsias 
quoted  by  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Isdoros  Charax) 
as  vè  BstyfoTMïOv  'éf #c  and  in  the  earlier  Arab 
authors,  such  as  Hamza  al-Mahftnf  and  al-l£h*Ä- 
rizml,  as  Baghistän  (or  Baghastän).  This  form 
goes  back  to  an  old  Persian  U&gast3na(  i.  e.  “Place 
of  the  Gods"  and  as  B.1ga  was  particularly  Mithras, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  this  mountain,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  North  Western  Iran,  was  in 
ancient  times  the  site  of  a  cult  of  Mithras.  The 
early  mediaeval  form  (Bahistän,  Bihistun)  and  the 
modem  BfsutQn  (BlsitQn)  have  regularly  deve¬ 
loped  from  the  ancient  name.  Even  the  mediaeval 
Arabs  and  Persians  no  longer  understood  its  ety¬ 
mology.  As  the  place  lay  on  the  great  military 
road  to  Khor&sSn  it  Is  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
itineraries.  High  up  the  mountain  in  a  ravine,  is 
the  great  monument  of  the  victory  of  Darius  the 
Great,  and  at  the  foot  a  relief  commemorating  a 
victory  of  the  Arsakid  Gotarzcs,  one  of  the  very 
few  Arsakid  rock-reliefs,  which  has  however  been 
almost  destroyed  by  a  modern  niche  with  a  Per¬ 
sian  inscription.  These  sculptures  caused  the  Mu¬ 
hammadans  to  regard  the  mountain  as  011c  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Those  writers,  who  follow 
Aba  Zaid  al-BalkJjI,  give  a  short  description  of  ! 


the  sculptures,  which  is  however  not  very  clear 
and  U  confused  with  a  description  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Sôsgnimn  sculptures  of  Tftfc-i  Bustin 
(Kjjusraw  II  ParwSz  with  his  hone  Shibdls,  the 
work  of  Kat(Hs  b.  Sinlmmar).  In  Ibn  Haw^al  we 
find  a  curious  explanation  of  the  Darius  relief 
and  the  nine  “kings  of  falsehood"  as  a  teacher 
and  his  pupils,  the  bow  of  Darius  being  taken 
for  a  whip  in  the  hand  of  the  teacher.  The  great 
trilingual  inscription  of  BlsutQn,  in  Babylonian, 
Elamite  and  Old  Persian,  gave  the  key  to  the 
decipherment  of  the  Babylonian  cuneiform  to  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  and  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
study  of  Assyriology. 

Bibliography.  Hamza  (ed.  Gottwaldt) ; al- 
Khuärizml  (ed.  van  Vloten),  p.  HI  et  seq.\  Bi - 
blioth.  Gcogr.  Arab.  (ed.  dc  Goeje),  i,  195  et  seq., 
203  ;  ii.  256,  265  et  seq.  ;  iii.  396  et  seq.,  401  ; 
v.,  255;  vii.  166;  YfiVOt,  s.  v.;  Abu  '1-Fidä(ed. 
Keinaud),  p.  71;  Hamdallfth  Mustawfl  (ed.  le 
Strange),  s.  Index;  I.e  Strange,  The  Lands  of 
the  Eastern  Caliphate,  p.  187-188;  Barbier  de 
Meynard,  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse,  s.  v.;  J.  F. 
Jones,  Memoirs  in  the  Selections  front  the 
Records  of  the  Bombay  Gouvernmenf,  1857, 
(with  II.  Rawlinson);  Ch.  Texier,  V Arménie, 
Plates  62 — 68;  Flandin  &  Coste,  Voyage  en 
Perse,  Î.  Plates,  16 — 19,  and  Text,  Vol.  i.  Chap, 
xxvtii;  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  journ.  of  the 
Royal  As.  Soc.,  x  and  xi  (1847)  and  xiv.  (1853) 
and  in  the  Jotsrn.  of  the  Royal  Geograph. 
Soc.,  ix.  112 — 116;  G.  N.  Curzon,  Persia  and 
the  Persian  Question,  i.  563 — 566;  F.  Spiegel, 
Die  altpersischen  Keilinschriften,  p.  143 — 148; 
F.  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Grammatik ,  2.  ed. 
(1906),  p.  36*  et  scq.\  F.  II.  Weissbach,  in 
Pauly-Wissowas  Realcnzyklopädie,  4*1»  Half  vol. 
colum.  2769 — 2771;  and  Kcilschrifttcxtc  der 
Achämeniden  (Leipzig,  1910),  p.  8 — 79;  F.  Sarre 
and  E.  Herzfcld,  Iranische  Felsreliefs,  Plates 
xxxiii — xxxv,  Text,  p.  189 — 198;  L.  W.  King, 
The  Sculptures  and  Inscriptions  of  Darius  the 
Great  on  the  Rock  op  Behistun  in  Persia, 
London,  1907;  A  Guide  to  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  *, 
London,  1908,  pp.  102 — 105,  Plate  xxviii. 

(Ernst  Herzfki.d.) 

BITIKÔI,  an  Eastern  Turk!  word  for  “writer” 
from  the  verb  bitimek  “to  write".  The  root  is  de¬ 
rived  by  Shiratori  ( Sinologischc  Beiträge  sur  Ge • 
schichte  der  Turkvölker,  it.  St.  Petersburg,  1902 
p.  16)  and  more  recently  by  RadlofT  (Alt für* 
bische  Studien  in  the  Bulletin  de  VAcad.,  1911) 
from  the  Chinese  pit  “a  paint-brush".  Like  the 
Japanese  and  Coreans  many  peoples  of  Central 
Asia  also  first  learned  the  art  of  writing  under 
Chinese  influence;  among  the  linguistic  evidence 
in  confirmation  of  this  fact,  Shiratori  adduces  the 
Hungarian  betii.  The  Chinese  notices  quoted  by 
this  scholar  show  that  in  Eastern  Asia  even 
in  the  time  of  the  dynasty  of  Topa  Wei  (386— 
558  A.  D.)  the  words  Pi-teh  (apparently  for 
bitik,  script)  and  I'i-tchten,  the  name  of  an  office 
(probably  for  bitikei )  were  known.  The  words 
bitimek  “to  write"  and  bitig  (sic)  “writing"  arc 
already  found  in  the  Orkhon  inscriptions,  while 
the  title  bitikli  (according  to .  RadlofT,  Wörter - 
buch,  iv.  1346  pidikii)  first  appears  in  the  Am- 
dathu-bilik.  The  Mongols,  in  later  times  (xiii,h 
century)  took  over  this  title  from  their  teachers 
the  I’ighurs;  in  the  historical  sources  and  docu* 
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menti  of  the  Mongol  period  the  form  Htiiili  ap¬ 
pear*  alongside  of  Htik'i.  (W.  Barthoi.D.) 
BITLlS.  [See  niDLls,  p.  714]. 

ai^BITRUCJIi  NCr  al-DIn  AnU  IsiiAk,  called 
Al.rKTRAC.ius  by  European  authors,  a  Hispano- 
Arab  astronomer,  pupil  of  lbn  Jufail,  flourished 
about  600=1200  A.  D.  ;  Suter,  Die  Mathema¬ 
tiker  und  Astronomen  der  Araber :  Abhand/.  zur 
Cesch .  der  math .  Wissens x.  p.  1 3 1  ;  A 'ach- 
träge  in  Heft  xiv.  p.  174. 

BIZERTA,  in  the  Arab  authors:  Benzert,  a 
town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Tunisia,  about  40 
miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Tunis;  90  53'  East  Long. 
(Greenwich)  and  37 3  17'  N.  Lat. ,  Population 
35,000.  liizcrta  lies  between  the  sea  and  a  lake 
which  runs  1 1  miles  inland  and  covers  an  area 
of  35  square  miles.  The  location  of  Bizerta,  com¬ 
manding  the  strait  between  Sicily  and  the  African 
coast,  renders  its  position  of  the  highest  strategic 
importance. 

Bizerta  occupies  the  site  of  the  Phoenician  town  of 
Ilippo-Diarrhytus  (It.  Ilippone  Zarito,  Ar.  Benzert). 
It  became  a  Carthaginian. possession,  was  next  taken 
by  the  Romans,  and  made  a  colony  under  Augustus. 
It  was  laid  waste  by  the  Vandals  and  again  in  the 
year  41  a.  it.  (661-662  a.  i>.)  sacked  by  Mu  âw  iya  b. 
Hodaidj.  After  being  temporarily  regained  by  the 
Byzantines,  it  was  finally  taken  from  them  at  the 
same  time  as  Carthage  by  Hasan  b.  al-NVmän.  In 
the  third  century  A.  H.  it  is  mentioned  by  lbn 
Hawlfal  as  the  capital  of  the  maritime  province 
of  Setfüra  although  it  was  by  that  time 

almost  entirely  abandoned  and  in  ruins.  (Ibn  Haw- 
kal,  Description  de  V Afrique ,  transi,  by  De  Slane 
in  the  Journ.  Asiat. ,  1S42,  p.  1 79).  It  recovered 
however  from  its  decadence,  for  in  the  time  of  al- 
Bakri  it  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  had  a 
Iijamic  (mosque)  and  several  bazaars  and  was 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  fish.  Above 
the  town  rose  a  castle  which  served  as  a  refuge 
to  the  inhabitants  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Byzantines  (A‘/7 m)  and  also  as  a  monastery  ( ribat ) 
for  those  who  wished  to  lead  a  devotional  life. 
The  roadstead  then  bore  the  name  of  “Road¬ 
stead  of  the  Dome”,  Mar  sa  U-k'ubba  (al-Bakrl, 
Description  de  V Afrique ,  ed.  de  Slane,  p.  47  et  seq.  ; 
transi,  do.,  p.  129).  Idrfsl  also  tells  us  that  Bizerta 
was  a  busy  commercial  town.  The  town  however 
suffered  much  from  civil  wars  and  the  invasions 
which  devastated  Tunisia.  As  a  result  of  the 
Hilüli  invasion  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Arab 
adventurer  named  al-Ward  al-I.akhmi,  who  made 
himself  independent  in  it.  It  submitted  to  cAbd 
al-MuJmin  in  1160,  and  later  in  1202-1203  was 
occupied  by  the  Almoravid  Yahyä  ihn  (  Ihûniya. 
Bizerta  remained  in  a  stagnant  condition  till  the 
xvi*h  century  in  spite  of  the  arrival  of  the  Moors 
from  Andalusia  who  there  built  the  “suburb  of 
the  Andalusians”.  I.eo  Africanus  describes  it  as 
“a  small  town  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  poor 
and  wretched”  (I.eo  Africanus,  Description  de 
V Afrique ,  iii.  Bk.  V.  ed.  Schcfcr,  p.  129). 

As  in  all  the  other  harbours  of  the  Barbary 
states,  the  corsairs  increased  in  numbers  in  the 
xv*h  century  and  later  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Christian  Powers  had  to  take  steps  to  put  a  stop 
to  their  raids.  A  Eranco-Gcnocsc  expedition  led 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno  appeared  before 
the  town  in  1516  without  being  able  to  take  it. 

In  revenge  as  soon  as  Khair  al-Din  had  made 


himself  muter  of  Tunis  1534,  [cf.  the  article 
khair  al-dIn]  the  Bizertines  hastened  to  throw 
off  the  Hafsid  suzerainty  and  to  submit  to  him. 
But  in  the  following  year  Charles  V,  after  the 
capture  of  Tunis,  took  Bizerta  also  and  placed  a 
garrison  there.  He  at  once  dismantled  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  which  were  soon  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  added  another,  the  ‘Fort  of  Spain’, 
which  still  exists.  Spanish  rule  only  ended  here 
in  1 572,  when  Bizcrte  was  finally  occupied  by 
the  Turks.  Throughout  the  xvii'h  century,  Bizerta 
was  one  of  the  most  notorious  strongholds  of  the 
Barbary  pirates.  The  corsairs,  who  sailed  from  this 
harbour,  in  spite  of  the  ships  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  were  not  afraid  to  ravage  the  coasts  of 
Sicily  and  Italy  and  to  attack  vessels  of  the  chief 
powers  in  Christendom.  The  bagnios  of  Bizcrte 
held  as  many  as  20,000  Christian  captives.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  xvii-h  century  that 
France,  after  fruitless  negotiations,  decided  to 
rcsoit  to  force  and  Bizerta  was  bombarded  by 
Duquesne  in  1681  and  1684.  The  same  causes 
in  the  xviii**»  century  brought  about  renewed 
bombardments  by  a  French  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  De  Boves  (4tl*  and  5,f*  July, 
1770)  and  by  the  Venetian  Admiral  Emo  who 
almost  completely  destroyed  the  town  in  1785. 
The  suppression  of  piracy  and  the  silting  up  of 
the  harbour  brought  about  the  decline  of  Bi¬ 
zerta  in  the  xix'1»  century.  It  was  only  a  wret¬ 
ched  little  town  straggling  along  narrow  chaonels 
almost  filled  up  with  sand,  when  the  French 
troops  occupied  it  on  the  isi  May  1881,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Tunisian  campaign. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  French  protecto¬ 
rate,  Bizerta  has  been  quite  transformed  by  nu¬ 
merous  improvements.  The  old  canal  was  partly 
filled  up  and  a  new  canal,  navigable  by  ships  of 
greater  tonnage,  dug  between  the  sea  and  the 
lake,  a  commodious  outer  harbour  built,  large 
buildings  laid  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  an 
arsenal  built  at  Sldl  cAbd  Allfth,  10  miles  from 
the  sea.  Strong  forts  were  erected  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  heights  to  defend  the  town.  Finally  a 
new  town  was  laid  out  between  the  old  town 
and  the  canal,  which  developed  very  rapidly  al¬ 
though  the  increase  in  population  and  trade  has  not 
yet  quite  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its  founders. 

H i bliogra phy\  Archiduc  Louis  Salvator, 
DizertCy  son  passif  son  présent  et  son  avenir 
(Baris,  1900);  R.  C.  Castaing,  Mz/rte,  Son • 
venir  s  du  passé .  (AVr*.  Maritime ,  1900);  Le 
nouveau  port  de  Inzer  te  (Baris,  1903);  O  Han- 
nezo,  Inzer  te  \  Kevue  Tu  ni  sien  ne  y  1904  and  1 905. 

(G.  Yvek.) 

BLIDA  (Bui.aîDa),  a  town  in  Algeria  (de¬ 
partment  of  Algiers)  with  29,000  inhabitants  of  • 
whom  6,000  are  F'uropeans.  It  is  built  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  plain  of  MitMja  at  a  height 
of  770  feet.  The  Wêd  cl-Kcblr  (Wadi  ’I-Kabir) 
runs  through  the  town,  bearing  to  the  Shifa  the 
waters  of  the  Djebel  ‘Alxl  al-Kftdir,  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Atlas  in  this  part  of  Algeria.  It  is 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  orange-groves. 

Blida  is  a  town  of  modem  origin,  the  foundation 
of  which  is  not  earlier  than  the  x,h  century  of  the 
llidjra.  According  to  the  legend  it  was  founded 
by  a  celebrated  Marabut  of  that  period,  Sidl  Ahmad 
al-Kabir.  After  numberless  wanderings,  this  sacred 
personage  is  said  to  have  settled  in  the  valley  of 
a  Wadi,  called  Wed  al-Kummfim  (Wed  Sidl  Ahmad 
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»l-Kablr  or  briefly  the  W£d  al-Kablr,  as  it  (s  now 
called).  A  group  of  disciples  settled  around  him; 
next  came  Andalusian  refugees  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  their  original  settlements  in  Tipaza 
by  the  attacks  of  the  Kabyls  of  Shenua  and  forced 
to  seek  refuge  at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas.  At  the 
request  of  the  Morabut,  the  tribe  of  Clîd  SultSn 
granted  the  new-comers  the  land  required  to  build 
their  dwellings  on.  The  Bcglerbeg  of  Algiers, 
Khair  al-Dln,  who  had  come  to  see  Sldl  Ahmad 
al-Kablr  while  these  things  were  going  on,  decided 
to  build  a  mosque,  a  bath,  and  a  public  bake¬ 
house,  around  which  the  Andalusians  grouped 
their  dwellings.  This  agglomeration  of  buildings 
received  the  name  of  Blida  or  "little  town1'  (942 
A.  II.).  The  town  flourished  rapidly  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  land  was  soon  covered  with  gardens, 
mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Andalusians 
who  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  orange  into 
this  country  and  taught  the  natives  the  methods 
of  irrigation  practised  in  Spain. 

Under  Turkish  rule,  Blida  became  part  of  the 
Dur  a l- Su l (Un,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  territory 
administered  directly  by  the  Dcy  of  Algiers,  who 
was  represented  in  it  by  a  governor  or  hakim  of 
Turkish  origin.  A  detachment  of  Janissaries  formed 
a  garrison  there.  The  population,  composed  of 
Andalusians,  Moors.  Jews  and  Mzâbites  was  famous 
for  its  easy-going  and  pleasure-loving  disposition. 
Sldl  Afymad  bin  Yßsuf,  in  one  of  the  epigrams 
which  ore  attributed  to  him,  said  that  Blida  ought 
not  to  be  called  Blida  ("little  town*')  but  Wrida 
("little  rose**).  Severer  censors  branded  it  with  the 
name  Kahba ,  ("prostituted”)  on  account  of  the 
license  which  prevailed  there.  The  caravan-leaders 
of  the  south  for  whom  Blida  was  the  centre  for 
the  exchange  of  merchandise  between  the  Tell  and 
the  Sahara,  found  great  facilities  for  enjoyment 
there;  the  Ra5is,  enriched  by  the  proceeds  of  their 
piratical  expeditions  and  the  great  Algerian  officials 
had  country-houses  here  and  brought  large  retinues 
to  the  town.  Officials  who  had  fallen  into  disfavour 
were  interned  here  and  led  quite  an  endurable 
exile.  The  prosperity  of  lllida  was  affected  only 
by  visitations  of  nature;  the  plague  swept  through 
it  on  several  occasions  in  the  xvii'h  and  xviii(l* 
centuries  and  earthquakes  wrought  great  havoc  in 
it.  The  most  disastrous  was  that  of  1827,  which 
almost  entirely  destroyed  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
at  first  thought  they  would  rebuild  it  some  distance 
away  but  they  gave  up  this  project  *}nd  rebuilt 
it  on  the  original  site. 

After  the  occupation  of  Algiers  by  the  French 
(1830)  Blida  remained  for  some  years  independent, 
administrated  by  its  Hakims.  Bourmont  appeared 
before  the  town  in  July  1830  but  went  no  farther. 
Clauzct  entered  it,  after  a  fiercely  contested  battle 
on  the  19th  November  of  the  same  year  but  eva¬ 
cuated  it  a  few  days  later;  the  Duc  de  Kovigo 
sacked  it  in  1832  but  did  not  stay  any  time  there.  As 
a  result  of  the  treaty  of  the  Tïfna,  which  recognised 
France's  occupation  of  the  Mitlrjja,  Maréchal  Valéc, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  intrigues  of  cAbd  al-K3dir, 
placed  his  troops  around  the  town  and  then,  in 
1839,  decided  on  its  effective  occupation.  Since 
then  Blida  has  remained  peaceably  under  French 
rule.  It  was  severely  affected  by  another  earth¬ 
quake  in  1865,  and  only  a  few  fragments  of  its 
Muhammadan  buildings  have  survived.  There  has 
however  been  but  little  change  in  the  life  of  the 
natives  and  many  traditions  and  ways  of  living 


have  been  preserved,  which  are  now  being  studied 
and  collected. 

Bibliography.  Tramelet,  Blida  (Algiers, 
1887,  2  vol.);  Despar  met,  La  poésie  populaire 
actuelle  à  Blida  ( Actes  du  XIV*  Congrh  /»• 
tcrnational  des  Orientalistes ,  Part  iii.  (Paris, 
1907);  do.,  Contes  populaires  sur  les  Ogres ,  rr- 
cutillis  a  Blida  (2  vol  Paris,  1909). 

(G.  Yver.) 

BOABDIL  »  AboabdfllSh  =  Abu  ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad  XI,  the  last  king  of  Granada 
(887—897  ss  1482—1492),  son  of  ‘All  Abu  T- 
Hasan  (=  Mulai  Hasen  =  Mulahacen:  866—887  =s 
1461 — 1482),  was  called  El  P.ey  Chico  ("The 
Little  King”)  by  the  Spaniards  and  by  the  people 
of  Granada  el-Zogoybi  ("the  Poor  Devil”  cf.  Dozy, 
Supplements,  v.:  Zoghbi)  while  his  uncle  the  Pretender 
Muhammad  XII  b.  Sa‘d(890 — 892  ss  148$ — 1487) 
was  called  al-Zagal  =  al-Zaghall  ("the  Valiant”; 
cf.  Dozy,  ibid.).  Boahdil  dethroned  his  father  in 
887  (1482)  but  the  latter  regained  it  from  888— 
890  (1483 — 1485).  M.  J.  Müller  {Die  letzten  Zeiten 
von  Granada)  was  the  first  to  w’ritc  the  true  history 
of  the  last  days  of  Granada,  which  has  been  so 
much  interwoven  with  legend,  from  contemporary 
Arabic  and  Spanish  documents  (even  August  Muller, 
Der  Islam ,  ii,  678,  follows  too  closely  the  legend 
*el  ultimo  sospiro  del  Moro").  More  recently  M. 
Gaspar  Kcmiro  has  carefully  sifted  fact  from  fiction, 
cf.  his  Documentas  arabes  de  la  cor  te  Nazari  de 
Granada  ( Revis  ta  de  Archivas ,  Bibliotecas  y  Museos, , 
1910);  Ultimos  pactos  y  correspondencia  intima 
entre  los  Keyes  Catolicos  y  Boabdil  sobre  la  entrega 
de  Granada  (Granada,  1910);  Entrada  de  los  Reyes 
Cat bli cos  en  Granada  al  tempo  de  su  rendiciùn 
in  his  recent  Revista  del  Centro  de  estudios  historiées 
de  Granada  y  de  su  reino  (Granada,  1911,  7 — 24). 
Barges  erroneously  believed  he  had  found  BoabdiPs 
grave  in  Tlemcen,  while  he  really  died  in  exile 
in  Morocco.  (C.  F.  Seybold). 

BOBASTRO,  a  ruined  mountain  fortress 
in  Andalusia.  After  Casiri  and  Conde  Bohastro 
had  been  confused  with  the  Bahastro  in  Aragon 
and  also  with  Iluéscar  in  the  extreme  north  cast 
of  the  province  of  Granada  Dozy  thought  (Re* 
c lurches  I,  323 — 327  and  Histoire  des  Musulmans 
H»  *9S)i  that  it  ought  to  be  identified  with  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Municipium  Singilicnse  Bar- 
bastren.se  (Singilia  Barba),  the  modern  el  Castillon 
near  Tcba,  west  of  Antcqucra  in  the  upper  Gua- 
dalliorce  valley.  Simonct  more  correctly  seeks  to 
connect  it  with  Estéhancz  Calderon  between  Ante- 
quera,  Ardalcs  and  Casaraboncla  in  Las  Mesas  de 
Villavcrdc,  i'/j  leagues  north  cast  of  the  modern 
Carratraca,  at  an  almost  inaccessible  height,  sheer 
above  the  Middle  Guadalhorce.  After  267  (880-881) 
this  rocky  retreat  was  the  impregnable  refuge  of 
the  rebel  cOmar  Ihn  Hafsün  [q.  v.]. 

Bibliography :  Cf.  in  particular  Simonet, 
His  tor  ia  de  los  Mozarabes  de  Es  pana,  p.  173 
et  seq.  (where  however  we  should  read  N.E. 
[=  N.O.]  instead  of  N.O.  [=  N.W.]). 

(C.  F.  Skybold.) 

BOQHA  al-KabIr,  Bogha,  the  elder,  a  Tur¬ 
kish  general  under  al-Mu'tasim  and  his 
successors,  won  a  name  for  himself  in  various  cam¬ 
paigns,  in  which  he  held  the  supreme  command, 
against  the  Beduins  around  al-Mcdina  in  230(844- 
845)i  against  the  Armenians  in  237  (851-852), 
agaiast  the  Byzantines  in  244  (858)  etc.  At  the 
time  of  the  assassination  of  the  Caliph  al-Muta- 
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wakkil  in  247  (861)  he  was  away  from  court,  but 
returned  immediately  to  the  palace  and  after  the 
death,  which  took  place  very  soon  after,  of  the 
Caliph  al-Muntasir  raised  al-Musta'fn  to  the  throne 
in  248  (862).  He  died  in  the  same  year. 

Bibliography :  Jabarl  (cd.  de  Goeje),  iii. 

II74  el  seq.\  Ibn  al-Athlr  (cd.  Tornberg),  vi. 

317  et  seq.\  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Chalifen ,  ii. 

299  et  seq.\  Thopdschian  in  Mitteil,  des  Semi¬ 
nars  für  orient.  Sprachen  8,  2,  p.  121  et  seq. 

BOÇhJA  AL*Sn ARÂid,  also  called  Bogha  al-Saghfr 
(Bogha  the  younger),  likewise  a  skilful  general, 
defeated  the  rebels  in  Ädharbaidjän  in  the  reign 
of  al-Mutawakkil.  It  was  he  who  led  the 
conspiracy  against  this  Caliph  and  brought  about 
his  assassination.  During  the  brief  reigns  of  al- 
Muntaslr  and  al-MustacIn,  all  authority  really  was 
in  the  hands  of  Bogha  and  his  confederate  Wâsif. 
When  Musta'fn  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  252 
(866),  Bogha  was  to  receive  the  governorship  of 
al-llidjâz,  but  the  new  Caliph  aJ-Muctazz  tried  to 
deprive  him  of  it  and  finally  succeeded.  In  254 
(868)  Bogha  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded. 

Bibliography'.  Tabari  (ed.  de  (îoeje),  iii. 

1348  et  seq . ;  Ibn  al-Alljir  (cd.  Tornberg),  vii. 

28  et  seq.\  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Chalifen ,  ii. 

35  à  et  seq. 

BOGHAR  (BoqhAr  =  A11Ü  Oiiär ?),  a  small 
town  in  Algeria  (department  of  Algiers)  about 
50  miles  from  Medea  (l.amdlya)  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Shalif,  at  a  height  of  2800  feet  above  sea* 
level;  the  population  is  2386  of  whom  2041  arc 
natives.  The  situation  of  Boghar,  the  “Balcony  of 
the  South”  on  the  borders  of  the  plateaus,  on  the 
natural  road,  formed  by  the  Shalif  where  it  enters 
the  Tell,  which  is  followed  by  the  nomads  on  their 
migrations,  has  always  been  of  the  highest  strategic 
importance.  The  Romans  had  a  military  station 
here,  cAbd  al-Kadir  built  a  fortress  which  was 
destroyed  by  General  Baraguay  dTIilliers  on  the 
23ri*  May  1841.  The  French  have  built  a  fort  and 
other  extensive  buildings  for  military  purposes. 

Boghar  is  a  place  of  modern  origin,  hive  miles 
to  the  cast  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shalif  at  a 
height  of  3700  feet  is  the  ancient  village  of  Bokhâri 
(incorrectly  called  Boghari),  a  market  for  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  plateaus,  the  native  quarter  of  which 
begins  to  resemble  the  Sahara  Kyilr  (cf.  the  des¬ 
criptions  of  Fromentin,  Cm  été  dans  le  Sthara 
(1872]  p.  25 — 35,  and  Maupassant,  Am  soleil  [  1884] 
p.  31 — 33).  According  to  the  legend,  Bokhärl  was 
founded  by  a  saint  of  the  same  name.  About  1830 
a  Marabut  of  the  Madanlya  order,  named  Si  Müsä 
b.  Hasan,  won  a  great  following  in  this  district 
and  even  attempted  some  years  later  to  use  his 
influence  to  supplant  cAbd  al-Kädir.  He  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Finir  however  and  after  the  defeat 
of  his  subordinate  Si  Kuoidcr  by  the  French,  the 
power  of  the  Madamya  was  at  an  end.  The  ShS- 
dhaliya-Dcrkdwa  took  its  place,  owing  mainly  to 
the  influence  of  Sidi  cAdda  b.  G  lull  dm  Allah  and 
the  activity  of  Shaikh  al-Mi'stim  (1825 — 1883). 
The  latter  founded  an  important  zawiya  in  Bokhärl 
which  is  now  however  in  a  state  of  decay  (cf.  A. 
Joly,  Etude  sur  les  Chad  ou  liy  as  :  Rci'ue  Africaine. 
1906  and  1907). 

Bokhärl  is  the  chief  place  of  an  autonomous 
commune  with  4299  inhabitants  (of  whom  3387 
are  natives)  and  of  a  “mixed  commune”  of  1079 
square  miles  with  33,587  inhabitants  of  whom 
32,295  are  natives.  (G.  Yver.) 


BO&HÄZ  (t.)  •Ravine”,  •folly"  (literally 
•strangling”  from  the  root  bogh)  hence  in  geo¬ 
graphical  names  “pass”  or  ^strait”.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  applied  to  the  Thracian  Bosporus  (EJuitlfj-i 
Kus(antinlye)y  a  strait  1 8  miles  long  and  from  600 
to  3,500  yards  broad  with  7  bays  and  7  promon¬ 
tories.  The  various  parts  into  which  it  is  broken 
up,  together  form  the  boghJz-iiiy  “the  interior  of 
the  Bosporus”.  This  runs  from  the  heights  of  the 
Serai  cape  and  Scutari  up  to  the  Black  Sea.  It 
separates  the  Kurojxjan  coast  from  the  Asiatic 
and  is  traversed  by  two  lines  of  steamers  which 
start  from  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Kara-Koi  be¬ 
tween  Stambul  and  Galata.  A  third  service  crosses 
and  rccrosscs  the  Bosporus  in  zigzag  and  links  up 
the  two  shores  ( dilendji  vâpor  “steamboat  for 
picking,  up”,  sometimes  translated  wrongly  as 
“Beggars’  boat”).  Passengers  land  from  the  steamers 
by  wooden  piers  at  the  various  stations  of  which 
the  following  is  a  list  (from  south  to  north).  On 
the  Furopean  coast  :  Kab.vTJ>h*  Bc&blk-Tdsh,  Orta- 
K'oi,  Kui u-Cedjrne,  Arnnut-K*ui,  Bclck,  Kiimili- 
Hi>ar,  Knnrgkin  (Mir-G'Qn.),  Stenia,  Ycni-Kui, 
Therapia,  Boyuk-Dere,  Mazär-burnu,  Ycni-Mahallc; 
on  the  Asiatic  coast:  Scutari  (special  service) 
Küzgliündjuk ,  Beylerbey,  Cengel-K'oi,  Wäm-K'oi, 
Kandilli,  Anadolu-Hiyär,  Kaiilydja,  Pa^ha-baghCc, 
Rifat  pasha  mahallcsi,  Bcikoz,  Anadolü-Kawak  (ser¬ 
ved  from  the  Furopean  coast).  '1  he  villages  above 
these  limits  are  not  served  by  steamboats  (RQmili- 
Kawak,  and  the  two  Fanaraki).  The  ruins  of  the 
fortresses  on  the  Furopean  and  Asiatic  sides  (Rumili- 
Anndolü-Hisär)  recall  the  siege  of  Constantinople; 
the  former,  built  by  Sultän  Muhammad  II  (1452), 
who  wished  the  plan  of  the  building  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  name,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Prophet, 
in  Arabic  letters;  it  was  built  in  less  than  three 
months  by  six  thousand  workmen  and  received 
the  name  of  Boghäz-Kcsen,  “cut-throat”;  the  second 
was  built  earlier  by  Bäyazld  I  Yildirim  on  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius  (Giizeldje- 
Hisär).  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  current  which 
carries  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  is  at  its  strongest,  whence  its  name 
of  Shaitan  Akyntisi  “The  Devil’s  Stream”.  The 
Bosporus  is  a  favourite  resort  during  the  heat  of 
summer  for  the  people  of  Constantinople  ;  its  shores 
therefore  present  a  continuous  succession  of  houses 
ami  palaces  built  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea  (  FJ/r, 
Sahil-K häuc)  as  far  as  Mazär-Burnü  ami  Beil>oz; 
there  are  numerous  beautiful  walks  herjr,  Cuk-Sa 
(Sweet  waters  of  Asia)  Khankiär-Iskclesi,  Kcstäne- 
SOyu  (Valley  of  Roses  Säri-yär). 

B  i  b  li  og r  ap  h  y  :  I  I aJjdjI-K  halfa ,  EJikln • 
ttumây  p.  664  (map,  p.  672);  SaM  al-Dln,  Tafj 
al-Tairarlkh ,  Vol.  i.  p.  148;  Baedeker,  Con* 
stan  lino  pie  y  pp.  130 — 1 37.  (CL.  IIUART.) 

BOÇHÂZ-IOÔI,  a  village  in  Asia  Minor 
near  Sunghurlu,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  KazI 
(in  the  Wiläyct  of  Angora,  SandpV  of  Corum). 
The  ruins  of  Ptcrium  “the  City  of  the  Medea** 
were  found  here  by  Tcxicr  on  the  28th  July  1834. 

It  has  Hittite  monuments.  Since  the  summer  of 
1906,  important  excavations  have  been  carried  on 
there  by  H.  Winckler. 

Bibliography'.  J.  Garstang,  The  Lands 
of  the  Hittites  (1910),  Chap.  IV;  V.  Cuinet, 
La  Turquie  tf  Aiie,  i.  302;  Mitteilungen  der 
deutsehen  O  rien  tgcsellseh  aft,  35. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

BOGHDÄN,  the  Turkish  name  for  Mol« 
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daria,  borrowed  from  that  of  Its  founder  Boghdfln 
I  Dragosh  (1352)«  Stephen  the  Great  had  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Racova  (1475)  hut 
in  the  following  year  he  was  in  turn  defeated  in 
the  White  Valley  (  Valea  Alba).  In  alliance  with 
the  Turks  he  laid  waste  a  part  of  Poland  in  1498; 
but  a  year  later  he  threw  off  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Ottomans.  In  alliance  with  the  Poles  and 
Hungarians,  he  repelled  another  invasion  in 
1499.  On  his  death-bed  (2'“1  July  1504)  he  ad* 
vised  his  son  Boghdän  to  submit  to  Turkey  (Treaty 
of  1511).  During  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1529, 
Peter  Kareth  offered  the  suzerainty  of  Moldavia 
to  Sultan  Sulaimän  and  went  to  Sofia  to  take 
the  oath  of  allcgiaocc;  as  he  was  accused  of  in* 
triguing  with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary,  and  of 
having  taken  part  in  the  assassination  of  Aloisio 
Gritti,  Sulaimän  decided  to  make  war  on  him.  He 
left  his  capital  on  the  II**»  Çafar  945  (Tuesday 
9tJl  July  1538),  was  joined  at  Jassy  by  Sähib-Giräi, 
Khän  of  the  Crimea,  burnt  the  town  and  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  Knrc&h  who  had  taken  re¬ 
fuge  in  Transylvania.  After  the  surrender  of  Sue* 
zawa  the  Sultan  summoned  an  assembly  of  boyards 
who  elected  Stephen,  brother  of  Rarest  to  take 
his  place.  Stephen  embraced  Islam  and  surren¬ 
dered  Budjak  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester  to  the 
Turks.  Peter  Raresh,  who  had  been  living  in 
I'cra,  obtained  a  firman  for  himself,  which  reesta¬ 
blished  him  in  power.  His  son  Elias  II,  accused 
of  having  brought  about  the  defeat  of  the  Otto¬ 
mans  by  Martinuzzi  in  1548,  was  deposed  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  his  brother  Stephen,  who 
was  soon  afterwards  assassinated  (1552).  He  was 
the  last  of  the  Boghdänids.  The  Turkish  garrison 
of  Jassy  was  massacred  in  a  popular  rising  on 
the  I3,h  November  1594.  Muhammad  III  made 
the  province  a  Pashalik  and  gave  it  to  DjaTar, 
but  by  the  treaty  of  Carlsberg  (1595),  it  became 
a  dependency  of  Hungary;  it  was  conquered  in 
1600  by  Michael  the  Wallachian.  Moldavia  which 
had  hitherto  been  governed  by  native  princes, 
now  fell  a  prey  to  the  cupidity  of  intriguers  who 
purchased  the  governorship  which  was  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder:  the  Saxon  Jankul  (1580),  the 
Croatian  Gratiani  (1619),  the  Pole  Barnowski  (1626), 
the  Greek  Alexander  Elias  (1630).  This  state  of 
affairs  lasted  till  1 1 1 5  (1703)  when  Sultan  Ahmad 
III  allowed  the  boyards  to  choose  one  of  their 
number  as  Hospodar;  they  unanimously  elected 
Michael  Kakovtza,  son-in-law  of  Constantine  Can- 
temir  (governor  from  1685  to  1693  and  father 
of  the  historian)  who  was  invested  by  the  Porte 
on  the  22nd  ijjumäda  I  =  3"!  October.  From 
1716  on,  it  was  the  Greek  families  of  Phanar 
who  supplied  princes  to  Moldavia  as  well  as  to 
Wallachia:  Ghyka,  Maurogordato,  Callimaki,  Mu- 
rusi,  Vpsilanti.  Alexander  Ypsilatiti  obtained  a 
firmän  from  the  Porte  in  1774,  which  abolished 
a  portion  of  the  charges  of  the  ra'ls  and  regu¬ 
lated  the  taxes.  In  1781  Russia  installed  a  Consul- 
General  at  Jassy  as  “Censor  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Prioccs”  and  fixed  the  tribute  to  be  paid  at  | 
115,000  piastres.  The  fruitless  insurrection  led  by 
another  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  son  of  Constantine, 
in  1821,  led  the  Ottomans  to  occupy  Moldavia 
with  a  military  force  and  to  establish  there  a 
native  Hospodar,  Sturdza*  (19th  October  1822).  The 
treaty  of  Adriauoplc  (  1 411»  September  1829)  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey  established  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  under  IIos- 


podars  elected  for  life,  who  had  only  to  pay 
tribute  (Michael  Sturdza  1834 — 1843,  Gregory 
Ghyka  1849 — 1856).  The  two  provinces  ( memie • 
ketain)  were  reunited  to  .  form  the  principality, 
(Cuza  1861;  Charles  of  Iiohenzollcrn  elected  by 
plebiscite  8U»  April  1866),  then  the  kingdom  of 
Koumania  and  were  definitely  recognised  as  in¬ 
dependent  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (Article  43). 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

BOGRA,  a  district  of  India,  in  Eastern 
Bengal:  area  1,359  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  854,533, 
of  whom  no  less  than  82%  are  Muhammadans, 
being  the  highest  proportion  in  the  province. 

Bibliography.  Imperial  Gaul  teer  of  India . 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BOHORÂS  (Boitras,  Buhrah),  a  Muham¬ 
madan  sect  in  Western  India,  (mainly  of 
Hindu  descent),  for  the  most  part  Shfas  of  the 
Isnm'ill  sect,  and  belonging  to  that  branch  of  it 
which  upholds  the  claims  of  al-MustacH  (487— 
495  =  1094—  1 101)  to  succeed  his  father  al-Mustan- 
sir,  in  the  Fâtimid  Caliphate  of  Egypt,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  his  brother  Nizär,  whose  adherents  (the 
ancient  Assassins)  are  represented  in  India  by 
the  modern  Khodjahs  [q.  v.].  The  name  Bohorâs 
denotes  “traders’*,  (from  the  Gudjarätl  vohorvu 
lto  trade’)  and  records  the  occupation  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  converts  to  Islam;  the  appellation,  however, 
is  not  confined  to  Musulmans,  and  in  the  census 
of  1901,  6652  Hindus  and  25  Djains  returned 
themselves  as  Bohorâs.  The  number  of  Musul¬ 
man  Bohorâs  was  146,255,  of  whom  118,307 
resided  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  They  fall  into 
two  main  groups  the  larger  of  which,  belonging 
to  the  mercantile  class,  is  Shlca  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Djacfarl  Bohorâs,  who  are  Sunni);  the 
•  other,  composed  of  peasants  and  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  is  Sunni. 

Some  of  the  Shlca  Boh  oris  claim  to  be  des¬ 
cended  from  refugees  from  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
but  the  majority  are  of  Hindu  origin,  their  an¬ 
cestors  having  been  converted  by  Ismä'llf  mis¬ 
sionaries.  The  first  of  these  is  commonly  stated 
to  have  been  called  cAbd  Allah  and  to  have  been 
sent  from  Yaman  by  the  Imäm  of  the  Mustacll 
lsmficitl  sect,  to  have  landed  in  Cambay  in  460 
(1067),  and  there  to  have  initiated  an  active  pro¬ 
paganda.  But  other  accounts  give  Muhammad  cAlI, 
whose  tomb  is  still  reverenced  in  Cambay,  as 
the  name  of  the  first  missionary  in  India,  (ob. 
532=1137).  The  Cälukya  Dynasty  of  AnahilS- 
vfida  was  then  ruling  over  Cudjarät  and  the  Is- 
mail!  missionaries  seem  to  have  been  allowed  by  • 
the  Hindu  government  to  carry  on  their  propa¬ 
ganda  without  interruption  and  with  considerable 
success.  In  1297  the  Hindu  kingdom  came  to  an 
end  and  for  a  century  Cudjarät  remained  more 
or  less  in  subjection  to  Dihll.  Under  the  inde¬ 
pendent  kings  of  Gudjarät  (1396 — 1572)  who  fa¬ 
voured  the  spread  of  Sunnf  doctrines,  the  Bohorâs 
were  on  several  occasions  exposed  to  severe  per¬ 
secution. 

Up  to  946  (1539)  the  head  of  the  sect  re«* 
sided  in  Yaman  and  the  Bohorâs  made  pilgri¬ 
mages  to  him  there,  paid  tithes,  and  referred  their 
disputes  for  settlement;  but  in  946  Yüsuf  b. 
Sulaimän  migrated  from  Yaman  to  India  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Sidhpur  (a  town  now'  in  the  Baroda  State). 
About  fifty  years  later,  a  schism  occurred  after 
the  death,  in  1588,  of  Dä’öd  b.  cAdjab  £häh,  the 
then  head  of  the  sect.  The  Bohorfts  of  Gutfjarat 
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chose  as  his  successor,  Dâ’ad  b.  Kutb  Shah,  and 
sent  news  of  the  appointment  to  their  co-religionists 
in  Yaman;  but  the  latter  supported  the  candida¬ 
ture  of  a  certain  Sulaiman,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  rightful  successor  in  virtue  of  a  formal  man¬ 
date  from  D&  Qd  b.  cAdpb  SbAh.  (This  document 
the  SulaimAnls  assert  to  be  still  in  their  posses¬ 
sion).  SulaimXn  came  over  to  GudjarAt,  but  found 
his  claim  rejected  by  all  but  a  small  number  of 
BohorAs;  he  died  in  AhmadabAd,  where  his  tomb 
•  and  that  of  his  rival,  I)A  üd  1».  Kutb  Shah,  are 
still  reverenced  by  their  respective  followers.  Those 
who  recognise  his  claim  arc  called  SulaimAnls 
and  their  Di'I  resides  in  Yaman,  but  he  has  a 
representative  in  India  in  the  city  of  Baroda. 
The  number  of  the  SulaimAnls  is  now  very  small; 
the  majority  of  the  Bohoras  (about  130,000  in 
number;  arc  Da  ödls,  and  ihcir  head  Mulhl  or 
Dà  l  has  been  residing  in  Surat  since  the  latter 
part  of  the  l8‘1»  cent.;  his  decisions  on  both 
religious  and  civil  questions  arc  held  to  be  final; 
discipline  is  enforced  by  fines  and  grievous  offen¬ 
ces  are  punished  by  excommunication.  The  Da’Odis 
are  said  to  subscribe  a  fifth  part  of  their  income 
to  the  head  Mulla,  as  well  as  pay  other  dues,  on 
the  occasions  of  birth,  marriages  etc.  The  head 
Mullä  has  a  deputy  Mulld  attached  to  every  DA'UdI 
settlement  of  any  importance. 

Two  insignificant  secessions  from  the  Dä’üdls 
may  be  mentioned,  —  (i.)  the  cAllya  Bohoras, 
who  in  1624  supported  the  claims  of  ‘All,  the 
grandson  of  Shaikh  Adam,  the  head  MullA,  in 
opposition  to  Shaikh  'J'aiyih,  whom  SbmMl  Adam 
had  nominated  as  his  successor;  —  and  (ii.)  the 
Nâgosjjls,  who  broke  away  from  the  cAllya  sect 
about  the  year  1789;  their  name  is  derived  from 
their  doctrine  that  the  eating  of  flesh  is  sinful. 

The  BohorVs  keep  their  religious  books  secret, 
and  only  a  few  unimportant  books  of  prayer  have 
been  published  e.  g.  '  Çahifat  al-falät  (partly  in 
Arabic,  partly  in  Gudjarâtï).  Among  still  unprinted 
books  of  this  sect  may  be  mentioned  Dïiitn  al- 
islam  and  al-flakâ'iky  which  contain  an  exposition 
of  the  doctrines  aiul  rites  of  Islam  according  to 
Sfcfti  theology,  and  accounts  of  the  BohorA  DftcIs 
and  their  sayings. 

The  Djacfarl  BohorAs  are  mainly  descended  from 
the  DAJüdI  BohorAs  who  became  Sunni  in  the  reigns 
of  Muza  Afar  Shah  (1407 — 1411)  and  succeeding 
kings  of  GudjarAt,  but  they  have  received  acces¬ 
sions  to  their  number  from  Hindu  converts.  They 
derive  their  name  from  a  saint  named  Saiyid 
Ahmad  I>jacfar  ShlrAzI  (15th  cent.),  whose  des¬ 
cendants  they  reverence  as  their  spiritual  guides. 

Bibliography :  NOr  Allah  b.  Sharif  al- 
Sljushtarî,  Madjalis  al-Mtdminin  (Madjlis-i  du- 
wum,  ad  fin.);  cAli  Muhammad  KhAn,  Mir'at-i 
Ahtnadl ,  ii,  87  (Bombay,  1 307);  A.  K.  Forbes, 
Kâs  Mâ là ,  or  Hindoo  Annals  of  the  Province 
of  Goozerat ,  i,  343-344  (London,  1856);  Gazet - 
teer  of  the  Bombay  Presidency ,  Vol.  ix,  Part 
Ü,  p.  24  sqq.  (Bombay,  1899);  D.  Menant,  Les 
Bohoras  du  Guzarate  {Revue  du  Monde  Musul¬ 
man ,  x,  465  sqq.).  (T.  W.  Arnou>.) 

BOHTÄN  (Buhtän),  the  name  of  a  Kur¬ 
dish  district  south  of  the  Lake  of  Van. 
The  name  is  applied  to  the  whole  district  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  BohtAn-su  and  the  (little)  Khâ- 
bOr,  which  flows  into  the  Tigris  at  Meghära  (about 
420  20'  East  Long  Grecnw.).  This  area  which  is 
separated  from  the  surrounding  country  by  large 


rivers  has  the  form  of  a  triangle  with  unequal 
sides,  the  base  of  which  is  the  Bohtân-su  and  the 
sides  the  Tigris  and  the  KhAbOr,  continued  by  a 
line  to  SAnO.  In  the  north,  BohtAn  is  bounded  »>r 
SfjIrwAn,  in  the  south  by  the  district  of  ZAkbÖ,  in 
the  west  by  Jör  cAbdIn  and  in  the  cast  by 
Hakk(i)ärf. 

The  BohtAn-su  or  -£ai  (the  socalled  Eastern 
Tigris)  which  takes  its  name  from  this  district,  in 
which  it  rises,  falls  into  the  western  or  main  Ti¬ 
gris  (al-Shatt)  a  few  miles  below  Til  (310  50'  East. 
Long.  Grecnw.)  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Bidlis-£ai  [cf.  the  article  uiulIs]  from  the  north, 
about  10  miles  southwest  of  Si‘ird;  on  the  confluence 
see  L^hmann-IIaupt,  op.  cit.,  i.  337  et  seq.\  the 
source  of  the  Ikditin-su  (in  the  KazA  NOrdOz)  was 
first  definitely  located  by  the  explorations  of  R. 
Wünsch  in  1883.  The  Arab  geographers  call  the 
river  the  Wadi  ’I-Zarm;  cf.  M.  Hartmann,  op.  cit., 
p.  65  et  seq . 

BohtAn  is  a  geographical,  not  a  political  division* 
Like  Slprwan  and  Tür  cA!>din  it  finds  no  place 
in  the  Turkish  administrative  division  of  the 
country.  There  has  never  been  a  WilAyet  or  Kazfl 
of  BohtAn;  even  when  one  is,  as  sometimes  happens, 
mentioned  in  Oriental  works,  it  is  merely  due  to 
a  carelessness  of  expression.  All  the  places  which 
go  to  make  up  BohtAn  belong  to  one  of  three 
modern  administrative  districts,  Arwäh,  Hjazlra 
and  ShirnAlÿ.  The  inhabitants  however  know  only 
the  name  BohtAn  for  the  area  as  above  defined. 

The  modern  pronunciation  of  the  name  is  usually 
BohtAn;  European  travellers  and  American  mission* 
arics  in  particular  also  write  BootAn  and  Bottdn; 
Modern  Syriac:  Botàn  and  BoJAn.  The  original 
form  of  the  word  however  was  BolchtAn;  for  the 
best  authorities  (Baladhorl,  p.  176;  Yafcöt,  passim, 
e.  g.  s.  v.  Abil,  lias  and  Djurdhakil ;  Sharaf  al- 
Dln’s  Chronicle  of  the  Kurds ),  always  write  the 
name  of  the  people  as  Bu£htaiya,  This  is  also 
true  of  the  Syriac  authors  (Bukhtä ve)\  for  the 
latter  sec  Tuch  in  the  Zeit  sc  hr.  d .  Deutsch .  Mor - 
genl .  Gcs .  i.  p.  59.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Bokhtf-Kurds,  who  have  been  settled  here  for 
centuries  and  were  at  an  earlier  period  the  ruling 
race.  Noldekc,  (op.  cit.,)  and  II.  Kiepert  ( Lehrb . 
der  alt .  Geogr .,  1878,  p.  81)  agrees  with  him, 
suggested  that  this  widely  branched  tribe  might 
be  identified  with  the  nxKTviç  whom  Hcrodotos 
III,  93  mentions  along  with  the  Armenians.  M. 
Hartmann  (op.  cit.,  p.  103)  regards  this  identifi¬ 
cation  as  doubtful  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
the  labials. 

The  name  of  the  district  BohtAn  or  BokhtAn 
never  appears  in  the  medieval  Arab  geographers 
(only  as  above  mentioned  the  name  of  the  inha-* 
bitants);  in  its  place  we  find  ZawazAn  which 
has  a  somewhat  wider  denotation;  YakQt  says  of 
it:  “It  is  a  fair  province  (k/lra)  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Armenia,  Khilat  (AkhlAt,  q.  v.),  Adhar- 
baidjân,  DiyArbakr  and  Mawsil  (Mosul);  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  Armenians  but  there  are  also  some 
Kurdish  tribes”.  Among  the  latter  he  mentions  the 
Ba-bnawl-  and  the  Bokhti-Kurds,  to  whom  belonged 
all  the  strongholds  in  this  extensive  area;  ßjur- 
dhakll  was  the  most  important  town  of  the  Bokhti- 
Kurds  and  the  residence  of  their  lking\ 

The  area  of  the  whole  of  BohtAn  is  about  2300 
square  miles.  Hyvernat  and  Müller-Simonis,  who 
travelled  through  it  in  1887,  before  the  last  Arme¬ 
nian  troubles  (in  which  many  settlements  were 
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destroyed)  estimated  the  number  of  towns  and 
Tillages  at  300,  which  would  give  a  population 
of  about  40,000.  M.  Hartmann  gives  a  list  of  269 
place-names  of  which  about  230  may  be  claimed 
for  BohtSn  with  certainty..  The  most  important 
towns  have  naturally  always  been  on  the  banks 
of  the  main  rivers,  c.  g.  Bäzabdä  (the  modern  L>ja- 
zirat  ibn  'Omar),  Finik  and  Si'ird  (Se'ort),  which 
is  now  the  largest  town  in  BohtSn  (cf.  Lehmann, 
op.  cit.,  i.  p.  334),  although  strictly  speaking  it 
lies  outside  of  it.  The  Arab  geographers  mention 
also  amongst  others:  Ardumusbt,  Alki,  the  famous 
mountain  fastness  of  Dcrgull,  etc.  The  inhabitants 
at  the  present  day  are  mainly  Kurds, who,  according 
to  Lehmann,  belong  to  10  different  tribes,  of  whom 
the  chief  of  ShUwft-Kurds  bears  the  title  of  Boh- 
tfin-Agha,  i.  e.  Lord  of  BohtSn.  There  are  also 
Armenians  and  Ncstorians. 

BohtSn  is  as  yet  comparatively  unexplored;  the 
accounts  of  most  of  the  travellers  of  the  xixl,‘  cen¬ 
tury  (among  whom  may  be  mentioned:  J.  Rich, 
fuyard,  Sandreczki,  Socin,  temik,  Sachau,  Müller- 
Simonis,  l^hmann-Iiaupt  and  Bclck)  are  as  a  rule 
very  scanty;  their  accounts  also  deal  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Boh- 
tfln-su,  the  area  visited  by  them.  Wünsch  (1883), 
Maunscll  and  II.  Burchardt  (1894)  alone  have 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Except 
for  a  not  very  extensive  plain  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  KhftbOr,  the  whole  of  BohtSn  is  covered 
by  wild  and  lofty  mountains;  this  enormous  moun¬ 
tain  system  was,  however,  till  lately  a  terra  in¬ 
cognita  and  was  usually  represented  on  maps  by 
Hjcbel  l>jadl  [q.  v.)  (12,000?  feet  high),  the 
mountain  on  which  the  ark  rested  according  to 
primitive  Mesopotamian  and  later  Muhammadan 
tradition. 

Regarded  from  the  purely  geographical  stand¬ 
point,  BohtSn  belongs  to  Armenia.  In  history, 
however,  this  district,  inhabited  from  the  earliest 
times  by  nomads,  has  always  been  a  sort  of  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  Semitic  south  and  the 
Indo-Gcrmanic  north,  and  has  been  loosely  attached 
sometimes  to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other, 
as  a  sort  of  frontier  province,  while  it  has  often 
been  completely  independent.  Turkish  authority 
in  BohtSn  was  not  at  first  rigidly  enforced.  Even 
after  the  battle  of  (LaldirSn  (1514)  the  Kurdish 
chiefs  enjoyed  almost  unlimited  authority  in  their 
inaccessible  mountain  castles;  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  last  century  that  the  Borte  began  gra¬ 
dually  to  put  a  check  on  the  independence  of  the 
Kurdish  princes  and  to  bring  their  lands  directly 
under  the  sway  of  the  SultSn. 

M.  Hartmann  has  given  a  valuable  topographical 
and  historical  study  of  BohtSn  (sec  Bibliography). 
What  he  gives  is  not  exactly  a  systematic  account, 
but  rather  the  materials  for  the  preparation  of  one, 
consisting  mainly  of  lists  of  places  compiled  from 
I.  the  Kurdish-Arabic  dictionary  of  al-Rhalidl 
(Stambul,  1310);  2.  the  Arab  geographers,  chiefly 
VaVQt;  3.  the  Kurdish  chronicle  ( Sharaf-nama )  of 
Sijaraf  al-I)in  (died  532  =  1137),  edited  by  Vélia- 
minof-Zcrnof  (St.  Betersburg,  i860 — 1862);  4.  the 
oflkial  Turkish  year  books;  $.  the  accounts  of 
European  travellers.  In  a  supplement  he  also  gives 
a  fairly  important  itinerary  (written  in  modern 
Syriac)  published  in  1852,  by  two  Syriac  priests 
of  Urmi(a).  There  is  still  much  valuable  and  little 
explored  material  for  the  history  of  BohtSn  in 
Armenian  and  Syriac  literature. 
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(M.  Streck.) 

BOlfTOR  (Bocthor), Elias,  an  Arabie  phi¬ 
lologist,  bom  of  Christian  parents  on  the  12'h 
April  1784  in  Sia;,  served  as  a  dragoman  in  the 
French  army  during  the  Napoleonic  expedition 
and  accompanied  it  to  France  on  its  retreat,  was 
appointed  Brofessor  of  Modern  Arabic  at  the  Bi¬ 
bliothèque  du  Roy  in  1818  and  died  on  the  26th 
September  1821.  lie  compiled  a  Dictionnaire 
Français- Arabe,  published  by  Caussin  de  Berce  val, 

2  voll.,  Baris,  1827 — 1829,  2"d  edition,  ib.  1848. 

Bibliography*.  Biographie  Universelle,  1  viii. 
Supph,  p.  408;  Nouvelle  Biographie  Universelle, 
vi.,  314;  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  d.  ar.  Lit.,  ii. 
479.  (C.  Brock ki.mann.) 

DOLAN,  a  mountain-pass  in  Balöfistän,  see 
above  p.  625. 

BOLI,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor  on  the  Boli-sO, 
a  tributary  of  the  Filyastai  (Billaeus),  capital  of 
a  Sandjak  in  the  Wiläyet  KastamQni  with  10,796 
inhabitants.  The  name  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation 
of  Claudiopolis,  the  ancient  Bithynium.  The  site 
of  the  latter  town  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Eski 
Ilisar  about  one  hour's  journey  to  the  east  of  Boli. 

Bibliography :  cAlI  l>jewfld,  Djo ghrafiya 
loghati,  215;  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  d'Asie,  iv. 
507  et  seq.;  Bauly-Wissowa,  Kealenc.  der  Klass. 
Altertumswiss .,  s.  v.  Bithynion. 

BOLOR  DAGH,  see  the  article  PAMIR. 

BÛLÜK,  A  Turkish  word,  properly  meaning 
“division”  (bol  to  separate),  group  or  troop. 
Since  the  reforms,  it  has  been  the  name  applied 
to  a  company  of  infantry  (about  a  hundred  men) 
commanded  by  a  captain  ( yiiz-baiki ),  and  to  a 
squadron  of  cavalry.  The  bbiuk-emini  is  the  farrier- 
sergeant.  It  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  corps  of  Janissaries,  com¬ 
posed  of  sixty-one  orta  (“regiments”),  of  which 
thirty  were  distributed  throughout  the  provinces, 
while  the  others  were  quartered,  as  a  garrison,  in 
Constantinople.  Those  who  composed  it  were  called 
bo/uk-lu  or  bölük-khalki.  The  register  for  the  year 
1033  (1624)  gives  12,768  men  as  the  effective 
strength  of  this  division.  Bolüküt-i-erba'a  “the  four 
squadrons”  was  the  name  given  to  four  companies 
attached  to  the  corps  of  sipähs  and  si/i/ulars  which 
were  themselves  subdivided  into  boliik,  the  leaders 
of  which  were  called  boïùk-bâihi.  These  bölükat-i* 
erbda  were  the  oldest  body  of  cavalry  in  the  Em¬ 
pire;  they  were  originally  raised  by  Orphan  and 
at  first  numbered  2,400  men  but  the  number  gra¬ 
dually  rose  to  16,000.  This  corps  having  become 
notorious  for  its  unruly  conduct,  was  reduced  to 
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its  original  cumber  by  Muhammad  IV  sod  Incor¬ 
porated  in  the  sipilh  and  silihddr.  From  its  insti¬ 
tution  this  body  had  always  been  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  guarding  the  Standard  of  the  Prophet 
( sanfjak-i  iharlf). 

Bibliography'.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Diction» 
rtaire  turc-français ,  Vol.  i.  p.  346  ;  M.  d’Ohsson, 
Tableau  de  /’ Empire  Ottoman ,  Vol.  vii.  p.  266, 
313,  364  ft  scq.\  A.  Cbicini,  Lettres  sur  la 
Turquie  *,  Vol.  i.  p.  443,  45 1  ;  A.  I)jévad-bey, 
Etat  militaire  ottoman ,  Vol.  I,  p.  28,  33,  144. 

(Cl..  llt’ART.) 

BÖLÜK-BÄSHI,  an  officer  in  the  Ottoman  army 
under  the  old  regime ,  “captain  of  a  squadron” 
commanding  a  boliitk  or  squadron  of  the  sipah 
and  silihdar  cavalry.  The  fourth  general  officer, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  sipâhs  was  called  Baik- 
bolùk-bâshd. 

Bibliography :  M.  d’Ohsson,  Tableau  de 
V Empire  Ottoman ,  vol.  vii.  p.  364. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

BOMBAY  PRESIDENCY,  a  province  in 
western  India,  with  its  capital  at  Bombay  city 
[q.v.].  It  stretches  from  Sind,  through  Gudjarät, 
to  the  Konkan,  with  a  landward  extension  across 
the  Ghflts  into  the  Dakhan  and  the  Carnatic. 
Comprised  within  its  limits  arc  the  Portuguese 
possessions  of  Goa,  Daman,  and  Diu,  and  also 
the  state  of  Baroda.  The  settlement  of  cAden  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  is  politically  a  part 
of  Bombay.  It  differs  from  other  provinces  in  that 
more  than  one  third  consists  of  native  states. 
Including  these,  the  total  area  is  188,745  sq.m.; 
total  pop.  (1901),  25,424,235.  For  its  history 
under  Muhammadan  rule,  sec  the  separate  articles 
GUUJARÀT,  DAKHAN  and  SIND.  The  more  important 
Muhammadan  states  at  the  present  time  arc  Khair- 
pur  [q.  v.]  in  Syid,  Djunagarh  [q.  v.]  in  Käthiäwär, 
Cambay  [q.  ▼.],  Pälanpur  [q.  v.]  and  Radhanpur 
[q.  v.]  in  Gudjarät,  apd  l)jandjlra  [q.  v.]  in  the 
Konkan.  Though  the  whole  of  the  province  was 
at  one  time  under  Muhammadan  rule,  it  was  from 
the  Maräthäs  that  the  British  acquired  it,  with 
the  exception  of  Sind  [q.  v.].  Of  the  totat  population 
in  1901,  Muhammadans  numbered  4,567,295,  or 
1 8°/0;  but  if  Sind  be  excluded,  the  number  falls 
to  less  than  2  millions,  and  the  proportion  to 
7°/o*  While  in  Sind  the  proportion  of  Muhamma¬ 
dans  is  as  high  as  76 elsewhere  it  exceeds  10% 
only  in  Bombay  city,  in  two  districts  of  Gudjarät 
and  two  districts  of  the  Carnatic.  This  uneven 
distribution  shows  that  Islflm  never  made  much 
way  among  the  Marat  hits  of  the  Dakhan,  though 
they  were  for  nearly  four  centuries  under  Muham¬ 
madan  rule.  As  throughout  India,  the  vast  majority 
arc  Sunnis,  estimated  at  97°/o*  The  ^hlca  sect  is 
represented  by  the  Khodjas  [q.  v.]  (50,837)  and 
the  Bohoras  [q.v.]  (118,307).  The  latter  belong 
to  two  distinct  classes:  a  wealthy  commercial  com¬ 
munity  in  Bombay  city  and  other  trading  centres, 
and  a  group  of  agriculturists  in  Gudjarät,  who  are 
Sunnis  and  not  Sliicas.The  sect  of  Ahmadlyas,(q.  v.] 
founded  in  the  Fandjäb  by  the  late  Ghuläm  Ahmad 
of  Kädiän,  is  said  to  have  made  10,000  converts 
in  Bombay.  Of  other  communities  or  races,  Menions 
numbered  97,000,  BalocI  543,000  (mostly  in  Sind), 
Arabs  262,000,  Pathäns  or  Afghäns  170,000, 
and  M  ugh  als  only  28,000.  Apart  from  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Sind,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  Muhammadans  increase  faster  than  the 
rest  of  the  population. 


Bibliography:  Census  Reports  for  1872, 
1 881,  1891,  and  1901;  Sir.  J.  M.  Campbell, 
Bombay  District  Gazetteers  (Bombay,  X 877  — 
1901);  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.  Provincial 
Series.  Bombay  Presidency .  (Calcutta,  1 909). 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BOMBAY  CITY,  an  island  on  the  W. 
coast  of  India,  now  connected  by  causeways 
with  the  mainland,  capital  of  the  presidency 
of  the  same  name,  chief  sea  port  of  India,  and 
centre  of  cotton  trade  and  manufacture.  Area,  22 
sq.  m.  ;  pop.  (1901),  776,006.  The  census  was 
taken  in  time  of  plague,  and  a  special  enumeration 
in  1906  gave  a  total  of  977,822.  The  name  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  Mumbädcvl,  a  Hindu 
goddess  whose  shrine  is  still  worshipped.  The 
island,  though  commanding  the  only  safe  harbour 
for  large  ships  in  all  India,  hardly  figures  in 
history  until  166 1,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Charles 
I  by  the  Portuguese  as  part  of  the  dowry  of 
Catharine  of  Braganza.  In  1668  it  was  granted 
by  the  king  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  in 
1687  the  headquarters  of  the  company,  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Bombay  from  Surat. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1901,  Muhammadans 
numbered  155J47,  or  2O°/0.  They  include  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  the  races  that  have  embraced  Isktm: 
Arabs,  Persians,  Turks,  Afghäns,  Malays,  and 
Africans.  Three  classes  of  traders  arc  specially 
numerous  and  inllucntial  —  Mentons,  Buhoräs,  and 
Khodjas.  Their  dealings  arc  chiclly  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Zanzibar,  but  they  do  not  shrink  from 
visiting  Europe  and  the  British  colonies  for  trade 
purposes.  They  are  scarcely  less  prominent  in 
finance,  in  industrial  enterprise,  in  charitable  works, 
and  in  the  municipal  administration.  Other  special 
classes  arc  Nawaits  from  the  Konkan,  descendants 
of  Hindu  women  by  Arab  fathers,  originally  sailors 
but  now  a  wealthy  community;  Arab  horsedealers, 
conspicuous  by  their  national  dress;  Shits  or  Afri¬ 
cans,  some  of  whom  have  been  long  settled  on  the 
west  coast;  and  Djulähäs,  who  come  to  the  cotton 
mills  from  as  far  as  northern  India.  The  £jämic 
Masdjid  dates  only  from  1802;  but  the  oldest 
Muhammadan  monument  is  the  tomb  of  Shaikh 
c A 1 1  Paru,  built  about.  1 43  X  and  repaired  in  1674, 
which  is  the  scene  of  an  important  annual  fair. 
The  celebration  of  the  Muharram  festival  in 
Bombay  not  seldom  results  in  riots  between  Sun¬ 
nis  and  Shicas. 

Bibliography".  Census  Reports  for  1872, 
1881,  and  1901;  Sir  J.  M.  Campbell,  Materials 
towards  a  Statistical  Account  of  the  Town 
and  Island  of  Bombay  (Bombay,  1894);  S.  M. 
Edw’ardcs,  The  Rise  of  Bombay  (Bombay,  1 902); 

J.  M.  Maclean,  Guide  to  Bombay. 

(J.  S.  Cotton.)  • 

BÜNA  (French  Bônk),  a  town  on  the  Al¬ 
gerian  coast  in  the  department  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scbus 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  which  lies  between  Cape  Garde  in  the  west 
and  Cape  Rosa  on  the  east.  The  town  is  built 
between  the  sea  and  the  wooded  heights,  which 
form  the  outer  buttresses  of  the  massif  of  the  Edough 
<£jv3l).  it  is  called  Buna  by  the  Arab  geogra¬ 
phers  and  cAnnXba  by  the  natives. 

The  population  (census  of  1906)  is  42,934  of 
whom  16,457  arc  French,  U,88o  foreigners,  1662 
Jews  and  12,935  natives. 
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Th«  modern  town  of  Böna  is  about  i'/s  miles 
from  the  site  of  Hippöne  (Hippo  r eg  ins),  Founded 
by  the  Phoenicians,  conquered  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  then  held  by  the  kings  of  Numidia,  Hippo 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of  Africa 
on  the  defeat  of  Jugurtha.  Under  the  Empire  it 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  after 
the  spread  of  Christianity  became  one  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  centres  of  the  country*  Councils  assembled 
here  in  393,  395  and  426  A.  D.:  Saint  Augustine 
was  Bishop  of  it.  Taken  by  the  Vandals  in  430, 
it  was  occupied  in  the  century  following  by  the 
Byzantines,  in  whose  power  it  remained  till  the 
Arab  conquest.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mu^aramadans  probably  at  the  same  time  as  Car¬ 
thage,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
vii'*»  or  early  in  the  viii*h  century  A.  D.,  during 
the  governorship  of  Hass&n  b.  al-Nu'män. 

During  the  centuries  following,  the  district  of 
Böna,  inhabited  by  a  Berber  population  of  the 
tribes  of  Awraba  and  MasmQda  (al-Bakrl,  Descrip¬ 
tion  de  V Afrique,  transi,  de  Slanc,  p.  134)  was 
successively  ruled  by  Arab  governors  of  Kaira- 
wän,  Aghlabids,  Fätimids,  Zirids  and  lastly  by 
the  HammSdids.  During  this  period,  a  new  town 
was  built  close  to  the  sea,  at  some  distance  from 
the  ancient  Hippöne,  perhaps  to  protect  the  coast 
from  the  attacks  öf  the  Christians.  “The  governor 
of  the  town”,  we  read  in  lbn  Hawkal  (Descrip¬ 
tion  de  C  Afrique,  transi,  de  Slane:  jottrn ,  Asiat . 
1842,  p.  182)  “is  independent  and  keeps  a  body 
of  Berbers  always  ready  for  service,  as  arc  the 
troops  quartered  in  the  riba(s'\  Al-Bakrl  ( op .  cit., 
p.  133)  clearly  distinguishes  between  an  ancient 
and  a  modern  town.  The  former,  the  birthplace 
of  “Okosbtin”  (St.  Augustine)  built  on  a  hill  and 
difficult  of  access,  was  called  Madinat  Zftwl,  pro¬ 
bably,  as  de  Slane  suggests,  because  it  had  been 
granted  by  al-Mu'izz  b.  Uadis,  fourth  ruler  of  the 
Zlrid  dynasty,  to  his  relative  Ztlwl  b.  Zlrf.  The 
second,  built  three  miles  away,  was  called  New 
Böna,  and  had  been  surrounded  by  walls  some 
time  after  450  A.  II.  (1058  A.  D.).  The  date 
of  the  disappearance  of  Madinat  Zäwl  is  not  known. 
At  the  present  day  there  is  nothing  on  the  site 
of  IlippCne  but  a  few  traces  of  Roman  buildings. 
Both  geographers  agree  in  extolling  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  town,  and  the  richness  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  fruits,  cereals,  and  cattle.  There  was 
a  great  trade  here  in  hides  and  wool,  qnd  mer¬ 
chants  visited  the  town  in  large  numbers,  parti¬ 
cularly  from  Andalusia.  In  the  time  of  lbn  Haw¬ 
kal,  besides  the  sums  levied  for  public  purposes, 
Böna  supplied  2000  dinars  annually  to  the  privy 
purse  of  the  HammSdid  Sultan.  At  this  period 
and  in  the  century  following,  it  still  numbered 
among  its  inhabitants  some  native  Christians  and 
was  the  sec  of  a  Bishop,  as  a  letter  from  Tope 
Gregory  VII  to  the  Sultan  al-N5sir  in  1076 
shows  (Mas  Latrie,  Traites  entre  Chretiens  et 
Arabes  an  Moyen  Age;  Int  rod.  Hist,,  p.  22). 

The  piratical  expeditions  to  which  the  people 
of  BOna  devoted  themselves,  brought  down  upon 
them  the  wrath  of  the  Christians.  In  1034,  a 
naval  expedition  of  Pisans  and  Genoese  sacked 
the  town.  A  century  later,  Roger  II  of  Sicily, 
taking  advantage  of  the  destruction  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bougie  by  the  Almohads  sent  his  Ad¬ 
miral,  Philippe  de  Mahdlya,  to  occupy  Bona  and 
set  up  a  prince  of  the  HammSdid  house  as  his 
representative  there  in  1153.  Bôna  remained  but 


a  brief  time  in  Christian  hands  and  by  1160  it 
was  regained  by  the  Almohads.  In  the  xiii(h  cen¬ 
tury,  they  lost  it  temporarily  and  for  two  years 
(599-601  A.  H.  =  1203 — 1205  A.  D.)  it  recog¬ 
nised  the  authority  of  Yahyi  b.  Ghîniya.  On  the 
break-up  of  the  Almohad  empire,  Böna  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  Hafsids  of  Tunis  and  later  became 
a  bone  of  contention  between  the  princes  reign¬ 
ing  at  Tunis,  Bougie,  and  Constantine.  It  was, 
(1358 — 1360)  the  capital  of  a  little  kingdom  founded 
by  the  Hafsid  prince  al-Fadl.  In  1366,  it  was 
given  by  Abu  ’l-cAbb5s,  king  of  Bougie,  to  his 
nephew  Aba  cAbd  Allah  Muhammad.  It  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  an  important  seaport,  visited  not 
only  by  Muhammadan  but  also  by  Christian  mer¬ 
chants.  The  Pisans,  Genoese,  Marseillais,  and  Ca¬ 
talans  all  had  countinghouscs  here.  As  the  in¬ 
crease  in  piracy  gradually  interfered  with  mari¬ 
time  trade,  Böna  began  to  decline.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  xv'h  century,  it  was  only  a  small 
town  w  ith  300  houses.  (Leo  Africanus,  ed.  Schcfer, 
Vol.  iii.  p.  107). 

The  settlement  of  the  Turks  in  Algeria  induced 
the  people  of  Böna  to  throw  off  Hafsid  autho¬ 
rity.  In  1533,  they  rose  against  Sult5n  Mülây 
Hasan  and  appealed  to  J<hair  al-Dln.  The  latter 
went  to  Böna  and  there  completed  his  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  expedition  by  which  he  became 
master  of  Tunis  in  1535.  But  as  a  result  of  the 
occupation  of  this  town  by  the  Spaniards,  Charles 
V  obtained  the  cession  of  Böna  from  Malay  Hasan, 
now  re-established  on  his  throne.  The  Marquis  of 
Mondcjar  came  to  take  possession  of  it  and  placed 
a  garrison  of  600  men  in  the  Kasba,  which  they 
evacuated  after  five  years  (1535 — 1540)  during 
which  they  were  closely  blockaded  by  the  Turks 
and  the  natives.  After  the  departure  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  the  Turks  again  became  definitely  the  owners 
of  the  town,  where  they  established  a  garrison  and 
held  it  till  1830.  During  these  three  centuries,  in 
spite  of  the  annoyance  caused  to  commerce  by 
the  corsairs,  Böna  was  regularly  visited  by  French 
merchants.  The  Compagnie  du  Corail,  founded  in 
the  middle  of  the  xvi'l‘  dentury  by  some  mer¬ 
chants  of  Marseilles,  obtained  permission  to  have 
a  countinghousc  here.  This  building  was  destroyed 
in  1609  but  rebuilt  in  1626  as  the  outcome  of 
negotiations  by  Sanson  Napailon  and  remained 
till  1799.  The  various  companies,  which  under 
the  name  of  “Compagnie  d’Afrique”  were  engaged 
in  commerce  with  Barbary,  made  it  the  centre  of 
their  operations,  particularly  for  the  purchase  of 
hides,  wool  and  cereals.  The  importance  of  Böna 
was  such  that  Louis  XIV  thought  of  taking  it 
and  making  it  a  fortified  station.  Restored  to 
France  in  1 801,  the  countinghouse  at  Böna  was 
again  taken  from  them  and  granted  to  the  English 
who  held  it  from  1807  to  1815.  It  was  then 
given  back  to  France  but  evacuated  in  1827  as  a 
result  of  the  rupture  between  France  and  the 
l)cy  Husain. 

After  the  capture  of  Algiers,  an  expeditionary 
force  was  sent  against  Böna.  General  Damrémont, 
who  commanded  it,  entered  the  towm  on  the 
2nd  August  1830  and  took  possession  of  the  Kasba  ; 
on  being  recalled  by  De  Bourmont,  the  general 
in  chief  command,  he  re-entered  Algiers  by  the 
15th  August.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  thrown  off 
the  authority  of  Ahmad,  the  Bey  of  Constantine, 
retained  their  independence  in  spite  of  the  attacks 
on  them  by  Ahmad’s  lieutenants.  Another  attempt 
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by  the  French  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
town  in  1831  failed  and  ended  in  the  murder 
of  the  two  officers  who  led  it,  Commandant 
Huder  and  Captain  Bigot.  Ibrâhîm,  a  former  Bey 
of  Constantine,  who  sought  to  become  lord  of 
BOna  on  his  own  account,  had  been  the  instigator 
of  this  assassination.  However,  a  year  later,  the 
inhabitants  of  Böna  finding  themselves  unable  to 
resist  any  longer  the  attacks  of  Ben  Aissa  (Ibn 
cIsa),  the  Khalifa  of  the  Bey  of  Constantine,  had 
to  appeal  to  the  French  as  a  last  resource.  Cap¬ 
tains  d  Armandy  and  Yüsuf  managed  by  a  bold 
stroke  to  get  a  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
into  the  Kasha  and  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
the  Turks,  unfurled  the  French  flag  there  on  the 
27lh  March  1832.  Ibrâhîm  fled  and  Ben  Aissa 
disappeared  after  setting  fire  to  the  town.  Soon 
afterwards  a  French  garrison  was  placed  in  Bona, 
which  became  the  base  of  operations  in  the  eastern 
province  and  from  it  the  expeditions  against  Con¬ 
stantine  were  sent  in  1836  and  1837. 

Sinee  that  date  the  prosperity  of  Böna  has  been 
continually  on  the  increase.  The  utilisation  of  the 
plain  of  the  Scbus,  now  devoted  to  agriculture, 
the  exportation  of  the  products  of  the  forests  of 
the  Kdough,  and  of  the  beds  of  iron  ore  at  Maktac 
al-Hadid  and  more  recently  of  the  phosphates  from 
the  Tebessa  district,  now  connected  by  rail  with 
Böna,  have  assured  its  rapid  development.  The 
harbour  of  Bona  is  now  the  third  port  in  Algeria 
and  seems  destined  to  a  still  more  brilliant  future. 
A  modern  town,  the  population  of  which  is  daily 
increasing,  has  been  built  beside  the  native  one 
of  which  there  remain  only  a  few  insignificant' 
traces  and  the  Kasha,  built  in  the  xiv*1»  century 
by  the  Hafsids  but  siucc  completely  transformed. 

B  ibl  i  ogr  a  ph  y  :  R.  Bouyac,  II is  foire  de  Bone 
(Paris,  1892);  lleraud,  Documents  pour  seivir 
a  l' Histoire  de  Bone:  Baue  Africaine ,  1873. 

.  (G.  Yver.) 

al-BONDÄRT,  al-Fath  il.  cAt.I  n.  Muhammad 
AL-IspahAnI,  with  the  honorific  (/. akab )  KayvÄM 
AI.-DIn,  an  Arab  historian,  compiled  an  epi¬ 
tome  of  cImfid  al-I)in*s  history  of  the  Saldjuks 
entitled  Zubdat  al-Nu\ra  wa  Nukhbat  al-Usra 
(published  by  M.  Th.  Iloutsma  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Recueil  de  Textes  relatifs  a  V His¬ 
tone  des  Seldjoucidcs ).  He  is  said  to  have  previously 
dealt  with  another  work  by  cImad  al-Din  (at- Bari: 
aBShami)  in  a  similar  fashion.  He  also  translated 
the  Shähnäma  of  FirdawsI  into  Arabic  and  dedi¬ 
cated  his  translation  to  the  Aiyübid  al-Malik  al- 
Muca7.7.am,  who  died  in  624  (1227).  Nothing  more 
defmite  is  known  regarding  the  date  of  his  death 
or  the  events  of  his  life. 

Bibliography :  Houtsma  in  the  preface  to 
the  second  volume  of  the  work  quoted  above, 
p.  37  IT.  ;  Brockclmann,  Geschichte  der  Arab. 
Lit  fera  tur ,  i.  32 1 . 

BONDÜ,  a  count  ry  in  Senegal,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  circle  of  Bakcl,  on  the  west 
by  the  Sandugu,  a  tributary  of  the  Gambia,  which 
separates  it  from  Ferlo,  on  the  south  by  the 
Fuladögn,  on  the  cast  by  the  Falcme,  a  tributary 
of  the  Senegal  which  separates  it  from  Bambük. 
The  Honda  measures  about  120  miles  from  east 
to  west  and  no  from  north  to  south;  it  lies 
between  130  12'  and  140  49'  north  Lat.  and  160 
40'  and  1 8°  10'  west  Long.  (Green w.)  and  covers 
an  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles. 

Bondu  presents  the  appearance  of  a  level  plain 


over  which  are  scattered  isolated  mounds  from 
250  to  300  feet  high.  It  rises  towards  the  south 
where  ranges  of  hills,  which  rarely  exceed  300 
feet  in  height,  separate  the  basin  of  the  Faleme 
from  that  of  the  Gambia.  The  waters  of  this  area 
are  thus  carried  off  in  two  directions,  either  to 
the  north  by  the  Faleme,  which  forms  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  Bondü  for  100  miles  of  its  course;  or 
towards  the  south  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Gambia, 
of  which  the  largest,  the  Niaule,  is  nearly  200 
miles  long.  Besides  these  rivers,  a  number  of 
small  lakes,  most  of  which  never  dry  up  and  a 
subterranean  sheet  of  water  from  6  to  60  feet 
below  the  surface,  assure  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  to  nourish  the  soil.  Rain  falls  in  abundance 
from  June  to  November  but  is  usually  rare  in 
the  dry  season  from  November  to  June. 

The  soil,  usually  composed  of  ferruginous  laté¬ 
rite,  is  not  of  the  same  fertility  everywhere.  The 
western  district,  near  Ferlo,  is  covered  with  steppes 
which  arc  almost  bare  in  the  dry  season  but  are 
clothed  with  a  green  mantle  of  vegetation  after 
the  first  rains.  In  the  centre,  steppes  and  culti¬ 
vated  lands  arc  found  adjacent  to  one  another. 
In  the  south  appear  tropical  growths,  tamarisks, 
cotton-trees,  bamboos,  figs  etc.,  but  too  far  apart 
to  constitute  regular  forests.  The  cultivated  plants 
arc  earth-nuts,  millet  in  the  districts  with  clay 
soils,  rice  near  the  perennial  marches,  but  agri¬ 
culture  has  been  much  retarded  by  the  wars  of 

which  Bondü  has  been  the  theatre  and  by  the 

ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  in  such  matters.  In 
spite  of  the  large  numbers  of  domestic  animals, 
horses,  cattle  and  asses,  but  little  attention  is 

devoted  to  breeding  them.*  The  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  arc  small.  The  gold,  obtained  by 
washing  the  sands  of  the  Faleme  is  not  abundant 
enough  to  justify  the  introduction  of  a  more 

remunerative  method  of  obtaining  it;  the  deposits 
of  iron  arc  inconsiderable.  Industry  is  confined  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
domestic  life,  with  the  exception  of  weaving; 
strips  of  cloth  arc  made  which  are  used  as  money 
in  commercial  transactions. 

The  population  consists  of  very  different  elements. 
To  the  peoples  of  the  Mande  race,  Malinkcs,  So- 
ninkl.es,  and  Bainbâras  who  constitute  the  main 
stock,  have  been  added  Wolfs,  Tuculors  and 
lastly  Puls,  who  came  from  Fata  Ujallon,  few  in 
number,  but  forming  a  kind  of  aristocracy. 

Bondü  is  governed  by  an  alrnamy  residing  at 
Bülcbande,  in  the  south  of  Bakcl.  He  is  not  only 
the  military  but  also  the  religious  head  of  the 
state  and  exercises  absolute  authority,  although 
according  to  Raffenel,  he  is  bound  to  consult  the 
principal  chiefs  before  he  can  declare  war.  His 
power  is  hereditary  but  is  transmitted  not  to  the 
son  of  the  late  almamy  but  to  the  son  of  his 
eldest  brother.  The  villages  are  ruled  by  here¬ 
ditary  chiefs;  alongside  of  them  the  Marabuts 
hold  an  important  position.  These  arc  divided 
into  three  classes:  I mânes ,  w'hose  duty  it  is  to 
divide  inheritance  and  arrange  successions,  tamsirs , 
judges  intermediary  in  rank  between  the  village 
chiefs  and  the  almamy ,  and  Talibcs  who  attend 
to  education  and  public  worship. 

According  to  tradition,  Bondü  was  founded  by 
the  Sissibes  of  Füta.  Driven  out  of  their  country 
by  political  troubles,  these  fugitives  came  to  seek 
refuge  with  the  chief  or  tunka  of  Galam.  The 
latter  received  them  kindly  and  allowed  their  chief 
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to  choose  a  residence  for  himself.  The  frontier  of 
the  two  states  was  then  fixed  at  the  point  where 
the  two  chiefs  setting  out  at  the  same  time  from 
their  respective  capitals  should  meet.  In  the  time 
of  Raffenel,  certain  symbolic  ceremonies  still  re« 
called  the  indebtedness  of  BondQ  to  Galam.  At 
first  very  limited,  the  territory  of  BondQ  increased 
as  a  result  of  victorious  wars  against  neighbouring 
tribes  and  the  population  was  increased  by  refugees 
from  Fata,  Fata  gallon,  and  by  numerous  colonies 
of  Sarrakoles. 

The  inhabitants,  in  spite  of  the  Muhammadan 
propaganda  carried  on  by  Soninkhc  merchants, 
remained  pagans  for  a  long  time.  They  were 
converted  to  Islam  in  the  second  half  of  the 
xviii*h  century  by  the  PQls  of  Fata  gallon,  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  almamy  cAbd  al-KQdir, 
invaded  BondQ  and  imposed  on  them  the  religion 
which  they  had  only  recently  adopted  themselves. 
As  a  result,  incessant  wars  broke  out  between  the 
Pals  and  the  people  of  BondQ,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  almamy  cAbd  al-Kftdir  was  slain  by 
Scgo,  the  almamy  of  BondQ,  whose  brother  he 
had  caused  to  be  assassinated.  In  the  xixth  cen¬ 
tury  the  rulers  of  BondQ  broke  off  their  alliance 
with  the  French.  The  almamy  BQ  Bakar  Sa'äda 
remained  faithful  to  the  French  cause  till  his 
death.  He  especially  refused  to  join  the  Marabut 
al-HSdjdi  cOmar  [q.  v.],  whose  hordes  were  rava¬ 
ging  BondQ.  After  his  death,  a  party,  hostile  to  his 
successor  cOmar  Penda,  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
agitator  Mahmadu  Lamln.  From  1885  to  1887, 
BondQ  was  again  laid  waste.  Mahmadu  drove  out 
the  almamy  and  remained  master  of  the  country 
up  till  the  time  when  he  was  driven  out  by 
Colonel  Frey’s  troops.  In  our  own  times  a  notable 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  people 
of  BondQ,  who  for  long  resisted  the  doctrines  of 
the  TidjSnlya  and  were  rather  lukewarm  Muham¬ 
madans;  they  now  appear  disposed  to  adopt  the 
doctrines  of  this  brotherhood,  which  is  hostile  to 
European  influence. 

Bibliograph  y  :  Mungo  Park  in  Rennel, 
Voyages  et  découvertes  dans  l'intérieur  de  l'Afri¬ 
que ,  (Paris,  year  vi),  p.  110 — lit;  Raiïencl, 
Voyage  dans  l'Afrique  occidentale  (Paris,  1846), 
Chap.  iv.  v.  and  Chap.  ix.  p.  268  et  seq,\ 
Turdicu,  Sénégambie  (Paris,  1847),  p.  24  et  seq,  \ 
Rançon,  Le  Bondu  (, Bulletin  de  la  Société  de 
Géographie  commerciale  de  Bordeaux ,  1894); 
I.e  Châtclier,  L'Islam  dans  l'Afrique  occiden¬ 
tale  (Paris,  1899),  p.  39  et seq.  et  229  et  seq. 

(G.  Yver.) 

al-BÜNÏ.  [See  al-bünI.]. 

BONNEVAL,  Claude  Alexandre  Comte  de, 
a  French  adventurer,  who  served  first  in 
the  French  army,  afterwards  in  the  Austrian,  and 
finally  entered  the  Turkish  service  after  becoming 
a  convert  to  Islfim  and  adopting  the  name  of 
Alpmad  I'asha.  Bonncval  was  born  in  1675,  took 
part  in  Prince  Eugen’s  campaign  against  the  Turks 
in  1716  and  became  a  Muhammadan  in  1730.  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  Karamftn  and  endeav¬ 
oured  to  bring  about  an  alliance  between  France 
and  Turkey,  at  the  same  time  trying  to  reform 
the  Turkish  army,  particularly  the  artillery.  In 
1738  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  Grand  Vizier 
Yegen  Muhammad  Pasha  and  was  banished  to 
Kastamuni,  but  recalled  when  the  vizier  was 
deposed  in  1 739.  He  died  on  the  23nl  May  1747 
and  his  adopted  son  Sulaimftn,  likewise  a  renegade, 


succeeded  him  as  commander  of  the  bombardiers. 

Bibliography :  von  Hammer,  Geschichte 
des  Osmanischen  Fetches ,  see  Index;  Leben  und 
Begebenheiten  des  Grafen  von  Bonneval  (Ham¬ 
burg,  1737);  de  Ligne,  Mémoire  sur  le  Comte 
de  Bonneval\  Vandal,  Le  Pasha  Bonneval, 
BQRAIf,  Bawrak,  BUrak,  borax.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  in  Kazwlnf  shows  that  the  most  different  salts 
were  confused  under  the  general  name  of  borax; 
he  mentions  natron  as  a  kind  of  borax;  i.  e.  the 
Armenian  borax,  the  borax  of  the  metal-founders, 
tinkSr,  which  is  brought  from  India,  bakers'  borax, 
the  borax  of  ZerSwand  and  of  KirmSn.  Even  in 
the  Petrology  of  Aristotle  the  peculiar  property  of 
borax  is  said  to  be  that  it  melts  all  bodies,  hastens 
smelting  and  facilitates  casting.  Natron  is  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned  in  this  connection  as  a  kind  of 
borax;  tinkär  is  said  to  be  specially  useful  in 
connection  with  the  smelting  of  gold.  It  has  also 
numerous  applications  in  medicine. 

Bibliography :  Kazwlnt  (ed.  Wüstenfeld), 
p.  212;  do.  (transi.  Ruska),  p.  9. 

(J.  Ruska.)  * 

BORNEO,  the  largest  island  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago  and  next  to  New  Guinea 
in  the  whole  world  (332,000  square  miles),  Les 
under  the  equator  and  is  covered  with  luxuriant 
tropical  forests  up  to  its  highest  mountain  tops. 
The  mountain  ranges  running  from  west  to  east 
give  the  island  its  massive  form,  which  is  most 
pronounced  in  the  mountains  of  the  Upper  Kapuas 
which  run  right  through  Borneo  from  west  (Cape 
Dato)  to  East  (Cape  Mangkalihat).  It  consists  of 
crystalline  schists  and  varies  greatly  in  height 
(from  500 — 6000  feet.)  To  the  south  separated 
by  parallel  depressions  are  plateaus  of  tertiary 
sandstone,  viz.  the  Mahdt  Plateau  to  the  north 
and  the  Schwaner  Mountains  to  the  south  of  the 
River  Malawi.  These  ranges  continue  westwards 
to  the  China  Sea  and  eastwards  through  a  region 
the  geology  of  which  has  as  yet  been  little  studied. 
South  of  the  area  in  which  the  Kapuas  rises  they 
are  crossed  by  a  tuff  formation,  the  Müller  Range, 
more  than  3000  feet  thick  and  much  excavated 
by  water.  To  the  north  of  the  Upper  Kapuas 
range  also  the  west-easterly  direction  of  the 
mountains  is  very  marked.  These  sedimentary 
formations  have  been  broken  through  by  masses  of 
granite  and  andesite,  which  now  rise  as  isolated 
mountains  above  the  surrounding  country  as  a 
result  of  great  erosion.  In  the  north  Kinabalu 
(12,900  feet)  in  the  centre  of  the  Gunung  Balu 
(6,800  feet)  is  the  highest  eminence  among  the 
mountains  which  have  been  thus  formed. 

The  great  rainfalls  (on  the  west  coast  about 
160  inches  and  in  Bandjarmasin  90  inches  annu¬ 
ally)  supply  numerous  large  rivers  which  rise  in 
the  centre  of  the  island.  The  Sambas  and  the 
Kapuas,  which  is  in  places  as  much  as  1500 
yards  broad,  flow  to  the  west  coast;  the  Kahajan, 
the  Kapuas-Murung  and  the  Barito  (about  600 
miles  long)  to  the  south;  the  Mahakam  of  the 
same  length  and  the  Kajan  to  the  east;  the  River 
Baram,  the  Batant  Redjang  and  the  Batang  I.upar 
to  the  north.  These  and  numerous  smaller  rivers 
have  all  filled  their  valleys  which  are  of  older 
formation  with  masses  of  debris,  sand  and  mud. 
The  alluvial  plains  which  have  thus  arisen  are 
still  mainly  on  the  north,  west  and  south  coasts, 
gradually  advancing  and  regaining  ground  from 
the  surrounding  shallow  seas.  The  coasts  are  thus 
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low  and  marshy  and  covered  with  rhizophors. 
Only  along  the  east  coast  U  there  a  low  range 
of  hills  which  has  apparently  arisen  and  separated 
the  interior  of  the  modern  Kulei  from  the  basin 
of  the  sea.  This  was  gradually  filled  up  by  the 
deposits  from  the  rivers  running  into  it  and  is 
now  a  very  flat  country  in  which  a  few  lakes 
have  been  left.  Borneo  has  from  ancient  times 
been  famous  as  producing  precious  metals  and 
diamonds.  These  however  have  not  been  found 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  repay  working  by  Euro¬ 
peans  either  in  the  alluvial  deposits  which  arc  of 
general  distribution,  or  in  rock-veins.  The  natives 
however,  as  were  in  former  times  the  Chinese  on 
the  west  coast,  are  still  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
recompense  for  their  labour.  It  has  been  mainly 
through  its  deposits  of  antimony  and  quicksilver 
that  Sarawak  has  been  able  to  develop  into  a 
principality.  The  Tertiary  deposits  of  coal,  which 
are  found  in  many  places,  only  exceptionally  pay 
Europeans  for  working  them  (on  Pulu  Laut  on 
the  south-east  coast)  and  the  natives  at  surface- 
workings  in  various  places  (the  middle  course  of 
the  Kapuas  and  Barito).  The  petroleum  industry 
has  become  of  great  importance  in  late  years  (the 
main  centres  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mahakam 
and  at  Balik  Papanbai). 

To  its  tropical  forests,  the  island  of  Borneo 
owes  its  exports  of  guttapercha  ( Gif/ah  pertja ), 
caoutchouc,  rotan,  camphor  etc.  Agriculture  and 
cattle  rearing  have  been  but  little  developed  by 
the  natives  so  that  copra,  pepper  and  sago  are 
exported  in  relatively  small  quantities.  In  the 
north-cast  and  south  tobacco  of  good  quality  is 
grown  by  Europeans  for  export  to  Europe  and 
America. 

The  basins  of  the  rivers  on  the  west,  south  and 
east  coasts  (250,040  square  miles)  belong  to  the 
Netherlands,  the  watershed  of  the  northern  rivers 
(88,000  square  miles)  belongs  indirectly  to  England 
by  the  contract  of  the  20t,‘  July  1891;  the  latter 
consists  of  the  kingdom  of  Sarawak  in  the  west 
and  the  territory  of  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company  in  the  east  with  the  smaller  English 
possessions,  the  Island  of  Labuan,  the  town  of 
Brunei  and  a  small  stretch  in  the  centre. 

The  Dutch  territory  is  divided  into  two  resi¬ 
dencies,  that  of  the  Western  Division  of  Borneo 
with  the  capital  Pontianak,  from  the  centre  to  the 
west  coast  and  the  Southern  and  Eastern  division 
of  Borneo  with  its  capital  Bandjarmasin. 

In  the  first  residency  are  the  Malay  kingdoms 
of  Sambas,  Mampawa,  Pontianak,  Kubu,  Simpang 
and  Matan;  along  the  Kapuas,  I^indak,  Tajan- 
MCliâu,  Sanggau,  SSkadau,  Sintang,  Silat,  Suhaid, 
Salimbau,  Piasa,  Djongkong  and  Bunut.  Their 
chiefs  bear  titles  like  Sultan,  Pancmbdhan,  Pan- 
géran  etc.  and  are  quite  subject  to  the  Dutch 
government.  Although  frequently  possessing  only 
a  small  territory  and  little  power,  they  are  all 
despots;  each  has  a  vicc-rcgcnt  and  a  council 
consisting  of  members  of  the  ruling  family  and 
the  most  important  feudal  chiefs.  The  great  mass 
of  the  population  which  consists  of  Muhammadan 
Malays  and  almost  always  of  subjected  heathen 
Dyaks  also,  appears  only  to  exist  to  assure  a  lazy 
life  for  the  chiefs  and  nobles  by  paying  taxes, 
which  are  regularly  and  arbitrarily  levied. 

Borneo  became  known  later  than  the  other  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  Although  Ptolemy  (Chap.  iii. 
2,  3)  describes  the  land  of  the  Orang  Ulan  and 


the  Kinabalu  (?)  and  the  many  Vifnuite  Hinds 
antiquities  in  Kutei  argue  intimate  relations  with 
further  India,  and  on  the  Kapuas  and  Barito 
with  Hindu  Java,  the  earliest  definite  accounts 
arc  found  in  the  Chinese  annals.  These  refer 
to  the  west  coast,  from  which  according  to  the 
History  of  the  Sung  Dynasty  (Book  489)  camphor 
was  brought  as  tribute  in  the  year  977  A.  D.  ;  in 
the  History  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  there  is  a 
similar  entry  for  the  years  1370  and  1405.  In 
this  period  the  Chinese  had  commercial  relations 
with  the  important  state  of  Brunei  on  the  north 
coast,  with  Bandjarmasin  and  the  Karimata  Islands. 
Io  these  notices  we  find  descriptions  of  the  natives 
which  agree  in  many  points  with  present  condi¬ 
tions;  important  kingdoms  on  the  coasts  are  also 
mentioned.  These  were  founded  cither  by  Malays 
from  Djohor  (c.  g.  Brunei  and  Sambas  on  the 
west  coast)  or  by  Javanese  (Sukadana  on  the  west 
coast,  Kotawaringin  and  Bandjarmasin  on  the  south 
coast  and  Kutei  on  the  cast  coast).  The  rulers  of 
many  smaller  kingdoms  on  the  Kapuas  are  descen¬ 
ded  from  the  Hindu  chiefs  of  Sukadana,  who 
settled  there  in  the  xiv'h  century. 

In  the  middle  of  the  xvi»**  century  Islftm  was 
preached  in  Sukadana  and  Matan  from  Talcmbang; 
in  the  year  1590  Girt  Kusama  ascended  the  throne 
there  as  the  first  Muhammadan  prince.  During  his 
reign  Europeans  first  began  to  visit  the  west  coast 
(van  Waerwijck  in  1602),  while  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  had  been  visiting  Brunei  on  the 
north  since  1518  (de  Gomez)  or  1528  (dc  Menezes) 
or  1521  (Pigafctta  in  Magclhaen’s  ship). 

The  kingdoms  on  the  coast  of  Borneo  were 
able  to  retain  their  independence  longer  than 
those  on  many  other  islands  of  the  archipelago. 
For  nearly  300  years,  the  Portuguese,  Spaniards, 
Dutch,  English,  and  other  Europeans  successively 
visited  their  capitals  to  trade  and  build  counting- 
houses  there  but  made  no  permanent  settlements. 
Bandjarmasin  [q.  v.]  was  the  first  to  surrender  a 
part  of  its  independence  to  the  Netherlands  in  the 
middle  of  the  xviii*1*  century.  Sukadana  on  the 
west  coast  was  for  a  short  time  conquered  by 
Bantam  [q.  v.]  on  West  Java  in  1699,  but  regained 
its  independence  about  1725  with  the  help  of  Bugi- 
nese  from  Celebes.  From  that  time  many  Bugincsc 
began  to  settle  on  the  west  coast  and  became 
themselves  rulers  of  separate  kingdoms  (Mam¬ 
pawa).  The  kingdom  of  Sukadana  was  first  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Sultan  of  Pontianak 
in  1786;  its  kings  henceforth  ruled  only  over 
Matan.  The  Sultanate  of  Pontianak  owed  its  foun¬ 
dation  to  an  Arab  adventurer,  Sharif  cAbd  al-Rah- 
män,  son  of  Sharif  Husain  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Kadrl, 
whose  tomb  in  Mampawa  is  still  visited  by 
pilgrims,  and  a  Dyak  woman.  In  his  youth  he 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  adventure 
and  lust  for  gold  by  trading  voyages  and  piracy 
but  was  therefore  cursed  by  his  pious  father  and, 
leaving  Mampawa,  settled  with  his  following  of 
robbers  in  1772  at  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Landak  and  the  Kapuas.  By  his  ability  and  energy 
he  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  this 
favourably  situated  position  and  founding  an  im¬ 
portant  trading  centre,  the  modern  Pontianak.  By 
the  year  1779  he  was  able  to  get  himself  recognised 
as  Sultan  of  Pontianak  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  and  to  make  a  treaty  with  them.  His  descen¬ 
dants  still  reign  in  Pontianak  although  they  are  very 
much  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  government. 
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The  Sultanate  of  Sambas  (capital  Sambas)  was 
founded  by  Malays  from  ßjohor,  the  suzerainty 
of  which  was  recognised  at  first;  as  early  as 
1609,  it  entered  into  a  trading  agreement  with 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  xvii*»»  century  the  ruling  house  was  driven 
out  by  Radin  SulaimSn,  a  son  of  Radjn  Tcngah, 
prince  of  Brunei  and  a  princess  of  Sukadana, 
who  lived  in  Sambas;  the  latter  reigned  under 
the  name  of  Muhammad  Salt  al-Dln.  He  was  the 
first  Sultan  of  the  present  dynasty.  In  the  xviiilh 
century  Sambas  was  notorious  as  a  nest  of  pira¬ 
tes;  in  the  year  181 I,  an  English  expedition  had 
to  be  sent  to  destroy  it.  The  practice  of  piracy,  by 
introducing  foreign  elements,  exercised  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  kingdoms  on  the  north  and  west 
coast  of  Borneo,  as  did  the  goldwnshing  industry 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  which  has  been 
developing  since  the  middle  of  the  xviiitt*  cen¬ 
tury.  The  first  relations  of  the  Chinese  with  Bor¬ 
neo  certainly  date  from  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  viith  century  as  we  know  from  their  an¬ 
nals;  in  later  centuries  they  traded  chiefly  with 
Brunei  and  settled  in  the  commercial  centres.  It 
was  not  till  later,  when  the  Malay  chiefs  began 
to  plunder  them  more  and  more,  that  these  trading 
voyages  ceased.  Numerous  descendants  of  their 
marriages  with  native  women  arc  however  still  to 
Ije  found  in  the  coast  towns  of  Borneo  and  some 
Dyak  tribes  of  the  north  coast  are  thought  to 
show  an  admixture  of  Chinese  blood. 

The  Malay  chiefs  of  Mampawa  and  Sambas 
brought  the  first  Chinese  goldwashcrs  from  Brunei 
to  their  territories  about  the  year  1760.  They 
obtained  such  good  results  that  soon  hundreds 
of  their  countrymen  began  to  pour  in;  according 
to  their  custom  they  formed  numerous,  secretly 
organised,  mining  companies  (kengsi)  which  how¬ 
ever  changed  very  much  in  the  course  of  time. 
They  were  soon  able  to  make  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  Malay  and  Dyak  neighbours.  In 
the  year  1774,  fierce  feuds  broke  out  among  these 
companies,  which  have  been  constantly  renewed. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Chinese  spread 
themselves  more  and  more  over  the  land  and 
occupied  not  only  the  districts  of  I.nrah  and 
Lumar  but  also  Montrado  and  Mandor.  It  was  not 
till  the  second  half  of  the  xix*h  century  that  the 
Dutch  succeeded  in  quite  subduing  them.  The 
goldwashing  industry  has  now  almost  ceased  and 
the  Chinese  still  settled  there  live  by  agriculture. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sarawak  (capital  Kuching)  aflords  us  a  unique 
and  highly  interesting  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
beneficent  effect  which  a  firm  but  not  harsh  ap¬ 
plication  of  European  ideas  may  have  on  the 
political  and  economic  conditions  of  a  native 
population.  When  its  founder  James  Brooke,  an 
English  naval  officer,  landed  in  1838  in  the  west 
of  the  kingdom  of  Brunet  with  a  ship  which  he 
had  equipped  himself,  he  found  the  country  in  a 
dreadful  condition,  brought  about  by  the  plun¬ 
dering  of  the  people,  piracy.,  slavery,  bloodshed 
and  the  licentiousness  of  the  Malay  chiefs.  With 
his  help  the  well-meaning  but  weak  prince  Ràdja 
Muda  llassim  was  able  to  restore  order  to  some 
extent  and  in  1842  Brooke  was  recognised  as 
Rndja  of  the  country  of  Sarawak  by  the  Sultan 
of  Brunei.  Relying  mainly  on  the  oppressed  hea¬ 
then  Dyaks  and  the  proceeds  of  the  antimony  mines 
he  was  able  to  restore  order  and  suppress  the 


rebellion  of  the  Chinese  and  Malays  who  formed 
the  hostile  elements  in  the  population.  It  was 
only  for  the  suppression  of  the  Arab  chiefs,  who 
with  the  Malays  and  Dyaks  in  the  east,  lived  by 
piracy,  that  he  required  English  help  (1845).  With 
the  help  of  only  a  few  Europeans  besides  the 
princes  of  the  native  populace  who  all  enjoyed 
equal  rights,  Sir  James  Brooke  ruled  his  domain 
with  great  success  so  that  it  prospered  economi¬ 
cally  and  extended  its  boundaries.  In  1863  he 
left  to  his  nephew  Charles  Brooke  an  orderly 
kingdom  which  now  stretches  to  the  lands  on 
the  Limbang  river.  Sarawak  has  placed  itself  under 
the  suzerainty  of  England.  The  Sultanate  of  Kutei 
on  the  cast  coast  with  its  capital  Tengaron  and 
the  fort  of  Samarinda  occupies  the  lower  course 
of  the  Mahakam  river.  Extensive  Hindu  remains, 
which  are  found  along  this  river,  point  to  a 
lengthy  period  of  colonisation  in  the  Hindu  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Archipelago  (till  about  1500).  Kutei 
was  one  of  the  lands  de]>endent  on  the  kingdom 
of  Modjopahit  in  Java;  afterwards  it  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Bandjarmasin.  During  the  xixth 
century  the  Sultans  made  several  treaties  with  the 
Dutch  government  whereby  this  kingdom  also 
yielded  its  independence. 

In  the  year  1905  the  census  of  the  Dutch  ter¬ 
ritory  gave  the  following  figures:  1,382  Euro¬ 
peans,  55,522  Chinese,  3,141  Arabs,  746  foreigners 
from  the  Archipelago,  and  1,172,864  natives.  The 
last  figure  is  partly  based  on  a  rough  estimate. 
The  population  of  the  island  of  Borneo  consists 
of  pagan  Dyaks  in  the  interior  and  a  Muhamma¬ 
dan  population  on  the  coast  which  is  Malay.  It 
is  small  in  number,  estimated  at  from  I — 3  every 
two  square  miles,  i.  e.  about  2,000,000  in  all. 
The  Dyaks  arc  agriculturists  and  grow'  rice,  tuber¬ 
ous  plants,  maize  etc.;  they  also  hunt  and  fish. 
In  the  forests  around  the  sources  of  the  large 
rivers  wander  various  separate  tribes  of  hunters, 
known  by  the  names  of  Ot,  Punan,  Bëkëlan  etc. 
The  agricultural  Dyaks  are  divided  into  numerous 
small  tribes  which  arc  organised  on  a  patriarchal 
basis,  speak  many  different  dialects,  arc  hostile 
to  one  another  and  are  thus  able  to  offer  little 
resistance  to  the  more  closely  united  Malays.  The 
Dyak  tribes  belong  to  the  older  stratum  of  the 
Malay  peoples  of  the  Archipelago  but  differ  mar¬ 
kedly  from  another,  probably  through  admixture 
with  other  stocks.  The  independent  Dyaks,  who 
live  in  the  centre,  are  well  advanced,  some  of 
their  achievements  in  the  field  of  art  and  indu¬ 
stry,  for  exampte,  being  really  wonderful.  As  they 
are  little  developed  they  arc  helpless  against  the 
injurious  influences  of  their  environment  and  make 
but  poor  use  of  the  materials  at  hand  for  food, 
clothing  and  dwelling.  Neither  do  their  numbers 
increase  nor  docs  their  culture  make  much  advance. 
They  have  had  an  evil  reputation  for  their  head¬ 
hunting  from  the  earliest  times.  They  are  driven 
to  this  practice  rather  by  their  animistic  ideas 
than  by  their  character,  for  they  arc  described  os 
mild  in  temperament.  Where  the  Dyaks  are  more 
or  less  subject  to  the  Malay  chiefs,  a  greater  or 
less  degeneration  may  be  observed  amongst  them. 
This  is  a  result  of  the  harsh  way  the  Muhammadan 
chiefs  have  exploited  the  heathen  tribes;  the  less 
the  latter  were  able  to  retaliate  the  more  cruelly 
were  they  treated. 

The  Malay  tribes  on  the  coast  differ  very  much 
in  physique,  intellect  and  customs  according  to 
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their  composition.  They  hare  remained  purest  on 
the  west  coast,  being  strongly  mixed  with  Bu- 
ginese  only  in  the  delta  of  the  Kapuas.  In  the 
commercial  towns  like  Pontianak  and  Sambas  the 
richest  merchants,  next  to  the  Chinese,  are  the 
Bandjarese  and  Buginese.  The  Malays  have  extended 
farthest  inland  along  the  Kapuas;  here  however 
they  often  marry  I)yak  women;  besides,  when  a 
Dyak  becomes  a  convert  to  Islam,  he  is  reckoned 
a  Malay.  Nevertheless  we  find  many  among  them 
with  little  or  no  Malay  blood  in  their  veins. 

As  a  rule  these  Malays  are  little  developed; 
they  devote  much  less  attention  to  industries  than 
the  indigenous  Dyak,  do  not  care  for  agriculture 
and  only  take  it  up  when  driven  by  necessity. 
They  prefer  to  live  by  trading,  fishing  (formerly 
by  piracy),  hunting  and  like  a  free,  roaming 
life.  As  they  are  more  closely  united  by  their 
political  system,  have  a  greater  unity  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  language  and  import  better  weapons  and 
wares  from  abroad,  they  have  been  able  to  rise 
to  be  the  dominating  race.  As  they  always  settled 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  only  trade  routes  in 
these  pathless  lands,  they  were  soon  able  to 
control  the  imports  and  exports  to  the  whole  basin 
of  the  river.  Here  as  throughout  the  island  the 
great  demand  from  European  merchants  for  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  interior  such  as  guttapercha,  caout¬ 
chouc,  rotan  and  camphor  has  caused  the  Malays 
to  seek  them  farther  and  farther  inland.  They  arc 
therefore  now  found  at  the  present  day,  cither  in¬ 
dividually  or  in  groups,  among  the  most  remote 
Dyak  tribes,  and  thus  involuntarily  help  to  spread 
Malay  civilisation  and  Muhammadanism.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  of  European  dominion,  which  has  in¬ 
creased  the  security  of  the  lands  under  its  sway, 
allows  traders  to  proceed  farther  up  the  rivers 
and  to  visit  the  llyaks  in  greater  numbers  with 
the  same  results. 

On  the  south  coast,*  the  Bandjarese  with  a  strong 
admixture  of  Javanese,  form  a  centre  of  progress 
and  commercial  enterprise  in  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  BamJjnrmasin  [q.  v.).  On  the  east  coast,  the 
presence  of  numerous  Bugincsc,  who  are  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  commercial  ability  and  enter¬ 
prise,  is  of  great  political  and  economic  impor¬ 
tance.  The  great  mass  of  the  Malay  inhabitants 
of  the  former  and  present  kingdoms  of  l’asir, 
Kutei,  Gunung  Tabur,  Sambaliung  and  Ilulungan, 
are  no  higher  on  the  scale  of  civilisation  than 
those  of  the  west  coast. 

Bibliography :  To  detail  all  the  works 
referring  to  the  island  of  Borneo,  its  peoples 
and  their  kingdoms  would  require  too  much 
space.  They  may  be  found  up  to  the  year  1854 
in  P.  J.  Vcth,  Borneo's  II’ ester- A f 'dec ling  (Zalt- 
boinmel,  1854);  to  the  year  1889  in  Th.  Pose- 
witz ,  Borneo ,  Entdeckungsreisen  und  Unter - 
suchungen  (Berlin,  1889,  English  translation  by 
Hatch,  London,  1892)  and  in  iL  Ling  Roth,  7 'he 
Natives  of  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo 
(London,  1896);  a  very  full  bibliography  is 
given  w'ith  the  article  I>ajak  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedic  van  Ncdcrlandsch-Indic .  The  most  im¬ 
portant  books  that  have  since  appeared  are: 
S.  B.  Saint  John,  Rajah  Brooke  (London,  1899); 
A.  W.  Nicuwcnhuis,  In  Ccntraal-Bomeo  (Leiden, 

1900) ;  A.  C.  Iladdon,  Headhunters  (London,  1 

1901) ;  W.  IL  F  urncss,  The  Homclife  of  Borneo 
Headhunters  (Philadelphia,  1 902);  A.  Comba- 
nairc,  Au  Pays  des  Coupeurs  de  Têtes  (Paris, 


1902);  O.  Beccari,  Nette  Forests  di  Borne # 
(Firenze,  1902),  English  translation  by  E.  N. 
Oigliuli,  Wanderings  in  the  Great  Forests  of 
Borneo  (Ix>ndon,  1904);  G.  A.  F.  MolcngraafT, 
Geological  Explorations  in  Central  Borneo  (Lei¬ 
den,  1902);  A.  \V.  Nicuwcnhuis,  Quer  durch 
Borneo  (Leiden,  1 904  and  1 907);  D.  Cator, 
Among  the  Headhunters  (London,  1905);  E.  H. 
Gomer,  The  Sca-Dx aks  of  Jtorneo  (London, 
1907);  II.  IL  Juynboll,  Catalogue  des  Ethno¬ 
graphischen  Reichsmuscums ,  Borneo  (Leiden, 
1909  and  1910);  J.  P.  J.  Barth,  Boesangsek - 
Nederlandsch  Woordenboek  (Batavia,  .19 10); 
M.  \Y.  IL  Beech,  The  Tidong  Dialects  of  Borneo 
(Oxford,  1908);  S.  B.  Gould  and  C.  A.  Bamp- 
fylde,  History  of  Stimwak  under  its  two  White 
Rajahs  (London,  1 909);  J.  E.  Tchupciorij,  Onder 
de  Dajaks  in  Cenfraat  Borneo  (Batavia,  1906). 

(A.  \V.  Ni  EU  wen  it  fis.) 

BORNÜ,  a  state  in  Central  So  dan.  Bor  DU 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sahara,  on  the 
west  by  the  liausa  country,  on  the  south  by  the 
Adamaua,  in  the  south-east  by  the  Bagirmi,  on 
the  cast  by  I.ake  Chad.  These  boundaries  are,  as 
Nachtigal  points  out,  rather  indefinite  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  desert,  and  on  the  other  sides 
they  have  continually  varied  with  political  circum¬ 
stances.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  xix'l*  cen¬ 
tury  Bornii  might  have  been  regarded  as  lying 
between  1 1°  19'  and  14e  30'  North  Lat.  and  9*50' 
and  i6r  29'  East  Long.  (Green w.).  Its  area  may 
be  estimated  at  al>out  80,000  square  miles. 

The  origin  of  the  word  BornQ  is  still  uncertain. 
The  etymology  which  derives  the  name  from  Barr 
Nüh  “the  land  of  Noah”  ought  certainly  to  be 
rejected.  Barth,  says  the  word  is  of  Berber  origin, 
relying  on  the  analogy  of  the  words  Bcraunt 
(Bornüans),  Berdoa  or  Bcrdäwa  (a  Libyan  family 
from  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  first  kings 
were  descended)  and  Berber.  He  quotes  also  the 
name  “Ba-berbcrtché”  (the  “Berber”  nation)  used 
by  the  llausas  to  designate  their  neighbours  of 
BornQ  (Barth.  Reisen ,  Vol.  ii.  Ch.  vii.  p.  293). 
As  to  the  name  BornQ,  it  is  found  for  the  first 

time  under  the  form  ^iyJ!  in  Ibn  Kadi  Allah 

al-'Omarf,  Ta(r\f  bi  'l-Mus(alah  al-iharlf  (Cairo, 
1312),  p.  27.  The  country  itself  was  for  long 
only  known  from  a  few  notes  in  Arab  histo¬ 
rians  and  geographers,  Ibn  Sadd,  Ibn  KhaldQn, 
MaknzI,  and  a  chapter  in  Leo  Africanus  ( Des • 
eription  de  T  Afrique ,  Part  iii.  Bk.  vii.  Ch. 

1 4,  cd.  Schefcr)  who  made  a  brief  stay  there 
at  the  beginning  of  the  xvi’h  century  A.  D.  BornQ 
w'as  practically  only  made  known  to  Europeans  by 
the  narrative  of  Denham,  Oudncy  and  Clappcrtonf 
who  visited  Kfika  in  1823.  From  1S51  to  1854* 
Barth,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  expedition  organised 
by  Richardson,  explored  several  provinces,  made 
three  prolonged  stays  at  Küka  and  collected  docu¬ 
ments  and  traditions  among  the  natives,  wrhich 
enabled  him  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  history 
of  BornO.  His  researches  have  been  supplemented 
by  those  of  Vogel  (1854 — 1856),  Beurmann  (i860), 
Rohlfs  (1866),  Nachtigal,  who  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  bearing  to  Shaikh  cOmar,  the  presents 
of  King  William  of  Prussia  (1870 — 1872),  Matheucci 
and  Mnssari  (1880*1881),  Montcil  (1892)  and  quite 
recently  by  the  works  of  officers  and  administrators 
in  Nigeria,  the  Camcroons,  West  Africa  and  French 
Congo. 
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BornO,  strictly  speaking,  is  an  almost  level  plain. 
The  ground  only  rises  on  its  outskirts,  in  the 
Munio  and  Zinder  country  on  the  N.  W.,  where 
some  eminences  reach  a  height  of  3000  feet  and 
towards  the  S.  £.  in  the  MarghI  and  Mandara 
country.  The  nature  of  the  soil  varies  in  different 
districts.  Around  Lake  Chad,  it  is  very  permeable, 
while  towards  the  south  stretch  great  expanses  of 
inpermeable  clay  which  becomes  baked  and  cracked 
during  the  dry  season  and  after  the  rainy  season, 
forms  basins  in  which  marshy  pools  form  and 
stagnate.  The  streams  are  carried  to  the  Chad  by 
the  Y6  and  the  Ye-u,  wrongly  called  Komadugu 
Waube  by  Barth,  the  word  Komadugu  meaning  an 
expanse  of  water  and  being  applied  to  the  marches 
and  the  Lake  itself  as  well  as  to  actual  rivers. 
The  Ye-u  flows  from  S.  \V.  to  N.  E.  It  receives 
numerous  tributaries  of  which  the  most  considerable 
are  the  Chaba  on  the  left,  and  the  Koshe  on  the 
right,  and  flows  into  the  Chad  12  miles  north  of 
Kaka  after  a  course  of  about  450  miles.  The  Lake 
itself  forms  the  frontier  of  BornO,  from  the  village 
of  Ngigmi  at  its  N.  \V.  corner  to  the  delta  of  the 
Sbîri.  Its  banks  are  very  undefined  elsewhere. 
Sometimes  immense  stretches  of  the  lake  dry 
up;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  N.  E. 
part  which  at  the  present  day  is  nothing  but  a 
pestilential  marsh;  sometimes  on  the  other  hand 
it  suddenly  inundates  the  surrounding  country.  It 
would  even  appear,  from  the  most  recent  explora¬ 
tions  that  the  N.  \V.  shore  is  being  carried  away 
by  the  waters  while  on  the  south  considerable 
deposits  of  soil  are  constantly  being  laid  down. 
Thus  Kaua,  the  harbour  of  Kaka  in  the  time  of 
Barth  is  now  14  miles  from  the  lake. 

Intermediate  between  the  tropical  zone  and  the 
equatorial,  BornQ  presents  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  transitional  region  in  flora,  fauna  and  cli¬ 
mate.  The  seasons,  instead  of  being  reduced  to 
one  as  on  the  Congo,  or  to  two  as  in  the  western 
Sndän,  are  three  in  number.  The  cold  and  dry 
season,  from  November  to  March,  during  which 
the  temperature  never  rises  above  77°  Fahr,  and 
falls  as  low  as  59°,  the  hot  and  dry  season,  from 
March  to  June,  during  which  the  thermometer  re¬ 
mains  at  about  104°;  the  rainy  season  from  June 
to  October,  characterised  by  abundant  downpours 
and  storms  of  great  violence  ;  it  is  also  the  season 
of  illnesses,  malarial  fevers,  dysentery  etc.  which 
attack  the  natives  as  well  as  Europeans.  The  flora 
becomes  gradually  richer  as  one  goes  from  north 
to  south.  Near  the  Sahara  is  a  region  of  prairies 
covered  by  scanty  green  vegetation  over  which 
arc  scattered  a  few  shrubs;  this  zone,  desolate  and 
arid  during  the  dry  season,  is  transformed  after 
the  rains  into  verdant  plains  “pleasant  to  the  eye”. 
Then  in  BornQ,  in  the  stricter  limitation  of 
the  word,  the  number  and  variety  of  the  trees  in¬ 
crease,  acacias  give  place  to  the  düm- palm,  the 
tamarisk,  the  baobab,  the  butter-tree,  the  cotton- 
tree,  growing  in  clumps  but  not  dense  enough 
to  constitute  forests.  It  is  only  in  the  southern 
part  of  BornO,  particularly  in  the  regions  border¬ 
ing  on  the  tropics,  that  we  find  forests.  Besides 
the  natural  flora,  plants  that  have  been  cultiva¬ 
ted  by  man  arc  also  much  grown  here.  The  Bor- 
nQans  are  excellent  agriculturists  and  grow  millet, 
sesame,  and  corn,  which  is  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  Suions,  tobacco  and  lastly  rice  in  those  areas 
which  are  periodically  flooded  or  in  the  stretches 
of  water  which  stand  for  a  while  after  the  rains. 


Little  attention  is  paid  to  trees,  though  around 
the  towns  may  be  found  gardens  in  which  are 
planted  citron  and  pomegranate  trees.  Dates, 
which  form  part  of  the  sustenance  of  the  people, 
are  imported  from  K&nem  and  the  oases  of  the 
Sahara.  The  fauna  is  very  rich,  particularly  in  the 
steppes  adjoining  the  deserts  where  antelopes, 
gazelles,  giraffes,  lions,  hyenas  as  well  as  nume¬ 
rous  varieties  of  birds  (herons,  storks,  pigeons 
etc.)  literally  swarm.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
marshes  are  frequented  by  herds  of  elephants  and 
hippopotamuses.  Crocodiles  and  reptiles  abound, 
as  well  as  insects,  of  which  some  kinds  such  as 
termites  and  ants,  are  perhaps  more  noxious  to 
man  than  the  larger  animals.  The  domestic  animals 
are  the  horse,  ass,  cow,  sheep  and  pig.  The  camel 
alone  is  not  fitted  for  the  soil  or  climate  of  BornQ. 

Population.  The  population  of  BornQ,  to  which 
the  general  name  of  Borauni  is  applied,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  very  diverse  elements:  KanQri,  Negroes, 
Arabs,  Berbers  and  Fulbe. 

I.  The  KanQri  are  the  preponderating  ele¬ 
ment  both  in  point  of  view  of  number  (1,500,000 
out  of  a  total  of  5,000,000,  according  to  Barth 
and  Nachtigal,  as  well  as  in  political  influence. 
Their  name  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Nachtigal,  the  natives  derive  it  from  the 
Arabic  word  nur  and  the  prefix  k\  it  would  thus 
mean  “the  bearers  of  light'1,  in  allusion  to  Islam, 
which  the  KanQri  have  long  professed  and 
have  propagated  among  the  idolatrous  tribes. 
According  to  another  hypothesis,  the  word  Ka¬ 
nQri  of  which  the  primitive  form  would  have  been 
Kfinemri,  is  to  be  connected  with  Kfinem,  the 
home  of  the  invaders  who  came  in  the  xiv^>  cen¬ 
tury  a.  D.  and  settled  in  Borna  proper.  In  any 
case,  the  word  KanQri  is  not  applied  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  race  nor  even  to  a  definite  tribe;  it  is 
applied  to  a  mixture  of  peoples  of  diverse  ori¬ 
gins  in  opposition  to  the  original  elements  them¬ 
selves,  which  combined  to  form  this  group  and 
some  portions  of  which  still  preserve  an  inde¬ 
pendent  existence.  The  ancestors  of  the  present 
KanQri  came  from  KSnem  in  the  xivth  century. 
These  invaders  numbered  in  their  ranks  represen¬ 
tatives  of  tribes  who  had  long  been  settled  in 
Kâncm  and  claimed  Arab  origin,  as  well  as  of 
the  KSnembu,  TubQs  and  other  elements,  traces 
of  whom  may  still  be  found  in  the  population  of 
BornQ.  To  the  first  category  for  example  belong  the 
Màgomi  who  are  scattered  in  small  groups  in  the 
provinces  of  Munio  and  Zinder  and  the  Ngalma- 
Dukko.  The  TubrQs  are  represented  by  the  Kai- 
Daza,  who  form  the  greater  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Koyäm,  the  Ngalma  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  whole  length  of  BornQ,  the  Turä  etc. 
On  the  other  hand  the  invaders  have  themselves 
intermarried  with  black  peoples  and  groups  of 
half-breeds  have  thus  arisen  such  as  the  Ngoma, 
who  inhabit  the  country  between  Dikoa  and 
Ngornu. 

In  physique,  the  KanQri  present  a  type  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  Tuba  and  the  negro;  they 
have  not  the  slight  build  of  the  former  and  their 
limbs  are  better  proportioned  than  those  of  the 
latter.  The  profile  approaches  the  European  rather 
than  the  negro  type  but  like  the  latter  they  have 
curly  hair,  prominent  maxillaries  and  thick  lips. 
The  colour  of  the  skin  varies  from  reddish- 
brown  to  dark  grey.  In  their  social  relations  and 
manner  of  living  the  KanQri  arc  likewise  readily 
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distinguishable  from  their  neighbours.  They  are 
oot  inclined  to  drunkenness  and  their  industry 
contrasts  with  the  indifference  and  laziness  with 
which  the  negro  is  usually  reproached.  Men  and 
women  work  together  at  agriculture  and  weaving. 
The  men  prepare  the  strips  of  cloth  for  the 
manufacture  of  “toben”,  a  garment  peculiar  to 
the  country;  the  women  practise  the  art  of  em¬ 
broidery.  The  Kanari  engage  in  numerous  trades, 
e.  g.  the  making  of  pottery,  baskctwork,  and 
working  in  iron.  They  are  incontestably  the  most 
industrious  of  black  peoples.  Their  nobles  alone 
look  down  upon  manual  labour  and  physical  fa¬ 
tigue  and  even  think  themselves  disgraced  if  by 
chance  they  arc  compelled  to  walk. 

The  position  ot  woman  among  the  Kanfiri  is 
relatively  better  than  among  the  majority  of  African 
peoples.  In  girlhood  she  enjoys  great  liberty 
and  is  allowed  to  associate  with  young  men  ;  when 
married  she  is  not  forced  to  work.  Polygamy  is 
only  practised  by  princes,  and  great  nobles  who 
keep  large  harems  in  imitation  of  them.  Family 
life,  according  to  travellers,  is  well  developed.  The 
influence  of  the  wife  is  considerable  in  all  classes 
of  society;  the  Sultän's  mother  or  Magcra  enjoys 
very  great  privileges,  notably  the  right  to  dispose 
of  the  government  of  various  districts  as  she 
pleases;  the  first  wife  of  the  Sultan  possesses  si¬ 
milar  privileges.  The  genealogy  of  the  princes  and 
high  officials  is  given  by  their  bearing  the  names 
of  their  mothers  and  not  of  their  fathers. 

It  is  possible  that  in  these  peculiarities  we 
may  trace  the  Berber  origin  of  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  have  gone  to  form  the  KanOri  ?  As 
among  the  Berbers  also,  hospitality  is  largely  cul¬ 
tivated  among  the  Kanfiri  although  Barth  and 
Nachtigal  have  perhaps  exaggerated  their  disposi¬ 
tion  to  welcome  strangers.  It  may  easily  be  that 
the  cordiality  of  the  Bornuan  is  really  inspired 
by  cupidity  and  the  desire  to  receive  presents 
and  gratuities  from  the  guest. 

2.  Native  tribes,  distinct  from  the  Ka- 
n n r i  in  language  and  customs.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned: 

The  Makkari  or  Kotoko,  who  live  in  the 
south  of  BornQ  in  the  province  of  Kotoko  and 
the  vassal  kingdom  of  Logon.  They  appear  to 
have  come  from  Central  Shari  and  to  have  sub¬ 
dued  the  Sö,  the  original  inhabitants  before  being 
themselves  overcome  by  the  Kanuri.  Of  a  darker 
skin  and  stouter  build  than  the  former,  they  devote  | 
themselves  to  agriculture  and  fishery. 

The  Keribina  live  in  the  same  region.  They 
appear  to  be  the  last  representatives  of  the  Sö. 

The  Mobbcr  live  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ye-u,  three  days*  journey  from  Küka. 

The  Manga  are  found  over  an  area  of  130 
miles  from  the  north  of  the  Yc-u.  Barth  regards 
them  as  a  cross  between  the  Kanuri  and 
Nachtigal,  as  the  survivors  of  an  aboriginal  con¬ 
quered  race. 

The  Bedde  and  the  Kerrikerri,  to  the 
south  of  the  Manga. 

The  Flka  and  the  Bäbir,  neighbours  of  the 
Adamaua. 

The  Mar  g  hi,  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Bäbirs. 

The  Gamergu. 

The  Mandara  or  Wandala,  to  the  S. and E. 
of  the  Gamergu. 

The  M  u  s  go  between  the  country  of  the  Mandara 
and  the  Logone. 


According  to  Nachtigal  the  total  number  of 
these  various  tribes  amounts  to  about  1,500,000 
people. 

3.  Arabs.  —  The  Arabs  settled  in  Boron  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Sboa  or  SJjwS,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Arab  merchants,  who  make  brief 
stays,  called  “Wassili”.  They  have  preserved  a 
more  or  less  fair  complexion,  according  to  their 
degree  of  admixture  with  the  natives.  Some  of  their 
tribes,  such  as  the  Asela,  the  ßjöcama,  the  Sclämät, 
came,  according  to  Barth,  from  the  east  about  the 
beginning  of  the  xvilh  century  A.  D.;  others  like 
the  Khozz5m  an(j  £ia(j  Hamet  only  left  KSnem 
to  settle  in  BornQ,  early  in  the  xix»h  century. 
They  are  found  scattered  throughout  the  provinces 
of  Kotoko,  Mandara  and  Logon.  They  have  settle¬ 
ments  there  in  which  they  live  during  the  rainy 
season,  while  they  lead  a  nomadic  life  with  their 
flocks  during  the  dry  season.  Some  of  their  sub¬ 
divisions,  whose  flocks  have  been  decimated  by 
epidemics  have  given  up  their  nomadic  life  and 
become  quite  sedentary.  Their  numbers  estimated 
by  Barth  at  290,000,  have  much  diminished  since 
that  time,  according  to  Nachtigal  the  figure  docs 
not  exceed  150,000. 

4.  Various  tribes.  To  the  tribes  mentioned  above 
should  be  added  a  few  Tuaregs,  known  by  the 
name  of  Kindin,  who  have  been  settled  for  centuries 
on  the  northern  frontier  in  the  district  of  Datshi 
and  around  Zinder;  F  el  la  ta  (Fui  be,  PQl)  who 
have  formed  colonies  in  various  places  since  the 
xvi'h  century  a.  I).;  lastly  Hausas,  who,  mixed 
with  Kanuri,  Felläta  and  Tuäregs,  inhabit  the 
provinces  of  Zinder  and  Gummel. 

The  population  of  BornQ  is,  on  the  whole, 
sedentary.  The  inhabitants  live  in  villages  and 
towms  of  which  some  are  of  considerable  size. 
The  most  important  at  the  end  of  the  xixth  cen¬ 
tury  was  the  capital  Koka.  Founded  in  1814  by 
Muhammad  al-Kâncml  in  a  plain  10  miles  from 
Lake  Chad,  it  grew  rapidly.  Barth  estimated  the 
number  of  inhabitants  at  120,000,  Nachtigal  at 
60,000,  Monteil,  the  last  European  to  visit  it 
before  Rabah's  conquest  of  Borna,  at  50,000.  It 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  surrounding  wall  and  by  a  wide 
open  space,  used  as  a  market.  The  western  town 
was  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes  and  the  mer¬ 
chants,  particularly  by  the  Turawa  who  came 
originally  from  Tripolitania  and  werç  often  related 
to  the  chief  families  of  the  land.  A  large  street 
called  Den  Jul  ran  through  •  it  from  side  to  side 
and  opened  out  on  the  market-place.  The  eastern 
town  enclosed  the  palaces  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  great  dignitaries.  Barth,  Rohlfs 
and  Nachtigal  dilate  at  some  length  on  the  pictures« 
que  appearance  of  this  agglomeration  of  huts  or 
cottages  of  clay,  built  in  the  centre  of  the  green 
country  and  on  the  commercial  activity  of  this 
great  city,  the  real  metropolis  for  commerce  be¬ 
tween  Central  and  Northern  Africa.  The  products 
of  Europe,  brought  from  Tripoli  in  caravans,  are 
here  exchanged  for  hides,  ostrich  plumes,  ivory 
and  slaves.  As  many  as  15,000  or  20,000  people 
sometimes  assembled  here.  Only  the  memory  of 
this  period  of  prosperity  now  remains.  Kaka  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  Rabah  and  has  not  recovered 
from  this  disaster. 

Among  the  other  places  in  BornQ,  may  be 
mentioned  :  NgornQ  (20,000  inhabitants  according 
to  Kohlfs)  20  miles  S.  E.  of  KQka;  Barrawa(l500 
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Inhabitants)  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Chad.  Ngigmi 
(1500)  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  lake,  on  the 
borders  of  the  prairies;  —  in  the  basin  of  the  Ye-u,. 
Ngurutwa  (the  “village  of  the  hippopotamuses11) 
which  has  about  10,000  inhabitants,  situated  not 
far  from  the  ancient  capital  Kasr-Kggomo  ;  BorsSrl 
(75°°) 5  Mashena  (12,000);*  —  in  Damcrghu 
the  vassal  town  cf  Zinder  (10,000  inhabitants);  — 
in  the  country  of  the  Kcrrikerri,  Magommeri; 
Gudjba  (12,000  inh,);  —  to  the  South  of  Chad 
Yedf;  Ngäla  (7000  inh.);  —  in  the  basin  of  the 
Shari,  Gufcl;  Karnak  (15,000  inh.)  on  the  I.ogonc  ; 
Dikoa  (15,000  inh.);  Doloo,  Capital  of  the  Man- 
dara  country  (30,000  inh.). 

Various  languages  are  spoken  in  BornK.  The 
most  widespread  is  the  *KanUrC\  This  language 
presents  analogies  to  the  language  of  the  Tuba 
and  also  to  certain  SodSncse  languages  like  the 
Uagrimma.  It  offers  a  great  wealth  of  forms,  which 
according  to  Koelle  renders  it  capable  of  expres¬ 
sing  with  precision  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
thought.  There  is  no  written  literature,  but  stories, 
traditions  and  historical  narratives  have  been  col¬ 
on  the  lips  of  the  natives.  The  Kanuri  language 
is  still  spreading.  It  has  been  imposed  on  a 
number  of  native  tribes,  like  the  Manga,  and  it  is 
now  tending  more  and  more  to  take  the  place  of 
Arabic  as  the  official  language.  —  Arabic,  outside 
the  entourage  of  the  Sultan,  is  spoken  by  the 
Sfaoa.  The  dialects  spoken  by  them,  differ  appre¬ 
ciably  from  those  of  northern  Africa  and  ap¬ 
proach  the  dialects  of  the  Hidjäz,  from  which 
they  claim  to  have  come.  These  tribes  cling  to 
their  own  language  and,  even  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Koka,  have  not  allowed  it  to  be  ousted 
by  KanQri. 

Isläm  is  the  dominant  religion.  Introduced 
in  the  middle  ages  by  invaders  from  Kftncm,  who 
had  already  practised  it  for  several  centuries,  it 
is  professed  by  the  sovereign,  the  nobles  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  principal  towns;  it  is  daily 
gaining  ground  among  the  fetish-worshipping  tribes 
of  the  west  and  south.  The  Marghl  and  the 
Mandara  are  at  the  present  day  Muhammadans 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Musgo  have  adopted  Islam, 
although  their  subjects  are  still  pagans.  Islam  has 
not  however  yet  penetrated  deeply  among  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  KanOri  language  for 
example,  does  not  have  a  word  to  express  the 
monotheistic  idea.  Kenia  which  is, used  as  the 
equivalent  of  Allah  merely  signifies  “lord11  or 
•master11.  Of  Muhammadan  belief,  only  the  exter¬ 
nal  ceremonies  and  a  few  more  or  less  fantastic 
notions  about  Paradise  and  Hell  are  known  to 
the  main  body  of  the  people.  They  have  forgot¬ 
ten  their  ancient  divinities,  Kolyrams  the  spirit 
of  the  forests  and  N game  ram ,  the  spirit  of  the 
waters,  but  they  have  preserved  numerous  super¬ 
stitions.  The  Muhammadan  festivals  are  regarded 
as  corrcsjKinding  to  the  periodical  manifestations 
of  natural  phenoncma,  phases  of  the  moon,  the 
return  of  the  rainy  season  etc.  The  Islam  of  the 
DornOans  is  thus  much  degraded;  it  is  likewise 
rather  lukewarm.  Travellers  arc  agreed  in  noting 
the  tolerance  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  little 
enthusiasm  for  proselytising.  Religious  brother¬ 
hoods  play  an  insignificant  part.  The  most  exten¬ 
sive  is  that  of  the  Tidjäniya,  to  which  the  sove¬ 
reign  belongs.  The  KSdirlya  numbers  a  few  ad¬ 
herents  while  the  SanOsIya  has  only  a  few 
scattered  members.  These  remarks  do  not  apply 


to  the  Shot  who  along  with  their  language,  have 
preserved  their  religious  fanaticism.  For  example, 
they  left  BornQ  in  great  numbers,  to  follow  to 
Mecca  the  Fulbe  pilgrim,  Sharaf  al-Dln,  who 
caused  a  regular  emigration  of  SQdSnese  Muham¬ 
madans  about  1850.  Nevertheless  Islïm  has  been 
a  civilising  influence  in  Borna  as  in  all  the  negro 
countries  and  has  raised  it  well  above  the  level 
of  the  adjoining  countries.  BornQ  is  however  far 
from  justifying  the  reputation  which  some  travel¬ 
lers  have  given  it.  Intellectual  life  has  always 
been  at  a  low  stage  of  development  there.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  xixth  century  Muhammad  al- 
Kfineml  was  regarded  as  a  learned  man  because 
he  was  able  to  write  Arabic  correctly.  At  the 
present  day,  schools,  which  are  for  boys  only, 
are  few  in  number  and  are  only  found  in  the 
large  towns.  There  was,  it  is  true,  in  Kaka  a 
kind  of  university  attended  by  2,000  or  3,000 
students  who  lived  on  alms  or  on  the  liberality 
of  the  nobles  whose  children  they  taught,  but  in¬ 
struction  there  was  limited  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Arabic  script  and  to  the  learning  of  a  few  Saras 
of  the  Korean  by  heart.  ÄThe  professors11  says  Rohlfs 
( pp .  cit.  I,  342)  „are  hardly  more  learned  than  the 
students;  intellectual  development  is  non-existent11. 

The  existence  of  a  political  organisation  singu¬ 
larly  more  complex  than  that  of  the  other  negro 
countries  and  recalling  in  many  ways  that  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  early  travellers  who  visited  BornQ. 
Only  a  few  traces  remain  at  the  present  day  of 
this  constitution  as  the  BornQan  empire  disap¬ 
peared  at  the  end  of  the  xixlh  century.  To  study  it, 
one  must  go  back  to  the  years  1850—1872  when 
Barth,  Rohlfs,  and  Nachtigal  wxre  able  to  study 
its  inner  workings. 

The  empire  of  BornQ  then  comprised  two  distinct 
groups  of  countries:  BornQ  proper  or  bled  (bilâd) 
Küka ,  administered  directly  by  the  sovereign  ;  and 
vassal  sultanates  governed  by  native  chiefs.  To 
this  second  category  belong  Inglewa  (capital  BQne) 
Munio,  Zinder,  the  land  of  the  Bedde,  that  of 
the  Kcrrikerri,  Mashena,  Gummel,  Mandara,  Ko- 
toko,  Logonc,  t’djdc.  The  chiefs  of  these  various 
countries  had  to  pay  a  tribute  in  kind  and  in 
slaves,  whom  they  procured  by  raiding  neigh¬ 
bouring  tribes.  Some  of  them  like  the  Sultäns  of 
Kotoko  and  Logon  were  practically  almost  inde¬ 
pendent. 

The  Sultfin  of  BornQ  until  the  middle  of  the 
xix*!*  century  bore  the  title  of  Mai  or  Sultan. 
After  the  death,  in  1846,  of  the  last  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Saifiya  dynasty,  the  sovereigns  were 
content  with  the  title  of  Shaikh,  borne  by  Muham¬ 
mad  al-Käneml,  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty. 
The  ruler  exercises  despotic  authority  and  combines 
in  his  person  both  spiritual  and  temporal  power; 
he  disposes  at  will  of  the  lives  or  goods  of  his 
subjects.  He  is  however  surrounded  by  a  council 
or  tidkena  whose  members  arc  called  kôkenâwa 
and  which  Nachtigal  regards  as  a  survival  of  tho 
ancient  aristocratic  constitution  of  BornQ,  but  it 
has  no  real  power.  This  council  includes  the  heir 
presumptive  ( yerlma ),  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the 
Sul;Qn,  his  relatives  or  ma'ina ,  the  great  nobles 
and  captains  commanding  the  troops.  The  sove¬ 
reign  lives  surrounded  by  a  splendid  court.  He 
has  in  his  service  several  ofliccrs,  of  whom  in 
the  xvi*h  century  there  were  twelve,  according  to 
Barth,  but  the  number  has  varied  since  that  time. 
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The  chid  are  the  Sslntal~ma  or  Lord  High  Cup¬ 
bearer,  the  Ma  in  ta  or  Lord  High  Steward  and 
the  Marmakullo-bl ,  who  has  charge  of  the  slaves. 
Eunuchs,  as  at  all  Muhammadan  courts  are  nume¬ 
rous  and  sometimes  play  a  very  important  part 
in  politics.  One  of  them,  Seltiwa  cAbd  al-Karlra, 
has  been  the  real  master  of  Bornü  for  half-a- 
century,  during  the  reigns  of  Shaikh  ‘Omar  and 
his  successors. 

Next  to  the  dignitaries  attached  to  the  personal 
service  of  the  SultSn  arc  the  officials  entrusted 
with  administration  (A'agnaua,  Kàkenâxvd)^  some  of 
whom  are  free-born  and  others  of  servile  origin. 
They  receive  no  salary  but  arc  given  lands  or 
governorships,  out  of  which  they  make  as  much 
as  jmssiblc,  though  they  have  to  give  presents  to 
the  Sultän  every  year.  Such,  for  example  are  the 
Digma  or  Dagma,  a  kind  of  minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs ;  the  Augoma ,  executioner  and  at  the  same 
time  governor  of  the  town  of  Ngornu  ;  the  Kasai- 
ma ,  governor  of  the  district  of  Vö,  the  GalaJima , 
an  important  feudatory,  entrusted  with  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  western  districts  of  Bornü.  As  a 
rule  the  aboriginal  tribes  have  retained  their  own 
chiefs  under  the  supervision  of  Bornüan  officials. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Makkari,  whose  townships 
are  governed  by  chiefs  who  arc  controlled  by  a 
Bornuan  official  called  Ali-fa ,  and  with  the  Shoa, 
who  are  allowed  to  retain  their  Shaikhs  and  Bath- 
ihaikhs,  od  condition  that  they  remit  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Sultän  a  quarter  of  their  regular 
incomes. 

The  Sultan  has  at  his  disposal  an  army  com¬ 
prising  about  IOOO  footsoldicrs,  1000  horse¬ 
men  armed  with  flintlocks,  and  3000  men  armed 
with  lances  and  lows,  lie  also  possesses  an  artil¬ 
lery  battery  of  a  score  of  cannon,  a  body  guard 
of  a  thousand  archers  and  lancers  wearing  coats- 
of-mail  and  helmets, 'mounted  on  horses,  protected 
by  thick  padded  covers.  The  officers,  recruited 
from  among  the  slaves  are  the  Katchclla  Blall  or 
Kaigama,  chief  of  the  archers  and  lancers,  the 
Katchclla  tfbursa,  commanding  the  mounted  rifle¬ 
men,  and  lastly  the  Katchclla  each  of  whom  com¬ 
mands  a  company  of  one  hundred  men.  In  addition 
to  these  regular  troops  there  are  the  contingents 
furnished  by  the  Shoa  whose  tribes  have  to  do 
military  service  in  time  of  war,  and  the  bands 
raised  by  the  Katchclla  or  Kogna.  The  regular 
soldiers  arc  not  paid  but  receive  lands  on  the 
cultivation  of  which  they  subsist.  Bornü  can  put 
in  the  field  a  total  of  from  25  to  30  thousand 
men.  Its  cavalry  and  fire-arms  give  it  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  negro  tribes  who  are  not  so  well 
equipped. 

History.  The  history  of  Bornü  has  been 
sketched  by  Barth  who,  in  addition  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  collected  by  him  in  the  country,  has  made 
use  of  several  written  documents:  1.  an  anonymous 
chronicle,  giving  a  list  of  the  Sultans  from  the 
earliest  times  to  Ibrfthïm,  in  whose  reign  Denham 
and  Clappcrton  visited  Küka;  2.  two  other  lists 
of  sovereigns;  3.  the  chronicle  of  the  first  twelve 
years  of  the  reign  of  Idris  Alaömn,  compiled  by 
the  Imam  Ahmad.  Besides  these  chronicles,  the 
BoniQans  told  Barth  of  another,  called  the  Chro¬ 
nicle  of  Masfarmâ  which  neither  he  nor  Naehtigal 
was  able  to  procure.  Naehtigal,  however,  modi¬ 
fied  in  a  few  points  the  statements  of  Barth;  for 
example  he  reduces  the  number  of  sovereigns, 
who  had  reigned  in  Bornü  during  the  period 


stated  above,  from  67  to  64;  he  has  also  altered 
the  dates  of  several  reigns  ;  on  the  whole,  however, 
he  has  added  nothing  to  the  work  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  information  derived  from  these  chro¬ 
nicles  may  be  supplemented  by  that  given  by 
Leo  Africanus,  and  by  the  accounts  collected  by 
Koelle,  of  which  the  most  interesting  refer  to  the 
coming  of  the  Kftncmid  family. 

Bornü  was  ruled  till  the  middle  of  the  xix*h 
century  by  the  Saifua  (Saifiya)  dynasty,  which, 
after  reigning  for  several  ceoturies  in  K&nern, 
transferred  its  seat  to  the  western  shores  of  Lake 
Chad.  The  name  of  the  dynasty  is  derived  from 
Saif,  son  of  Dhü-Yazan.  This  legendary  hero  of 
Islam,  son  of  the  last  king  of  Yaman,  according 
to  tradition,  founded  a  kingdom  in  Käncm,  by 
subjecting  to  his  authority  various  tribes  (Tuba, 
Berbers  and  Kancmbu)  living  in  that  country.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  that  the  Muhammadan 
kingdom  of  Kànem  was  founded  by  invaders  who 
came,  about  1100,  from  the  country  of  the  Bardoa, 
a  tribe  who  led  a  nomadic  life  in  the  eastern 
Sahara.  According  to  the  Imam  Ahmad,  the  capital 
of  this  kingdom  was  Xdjiml.  The  accounts  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  early  Saifites  are  quite  le¬ 
gendary;  two  of  them,  Dügu  and  Katori,  are, 
for  example,  credited  with  reigns  of  250  years. 
The  direct  line  from  Saif  became  extinct  at  the 
end  of  the  V«h  century  a.  h.  in  the  person  of 
Selmaa.  According  to  legend,  the  power  then 
passed  to  another  branch  of  the  same  family  that 
of  the  Banu  HamI  (or  Hume).  The  founder  of 
this  dynasty,  Hand,  (479—490  A.  II.  =  1086 — 
1097  A.  U.)  perhaps  the  Muhammad  b.  JJjabal 
(read  cAbd  al-Djalll)  b.  cAbd  Allah  of  Makrlzt,  is 
probably  the  fir*t  historical  personage  in  the  history 
of  Käncm  (see  Becker,  Der  Islam ,  Vol.  i.  p.  1 71). 
He  adopted  Islam  and  died  in  Egypt  while  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  adoption  of  the  new 
religion  was  followed  by  a  rapid  growth  in  the 
power  of  the  rulers.  Dunama  (491 — 545  a.  If.  = 
1098 — XI50  A.  D.)  extended  his  kingdom  by  suc¬ 
cessful  wars.  He  organised  an  army  in  which  the 
cavalry  was  the  principal  force.  He  thrice  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  but  was  drowned  in  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  by  the  Egyptians,  who  were  disturlnrd 
by  his  ambition  and  the  success  of  his  arms.  His 
son  Biri  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  jurist 
and  scholar. 

All  these  princes  were  of  white  race;  they  had, 
the  chronicle  tells  us,  a  complexion  as  fair  as  that 
of  the  Arabs.  After  the  vi,}‘  century  a.  h.  they 
were  supplanted  by  negro  sovereigns.  Salmana, 
the  first  of  these  (590—617  A.  If.  =  1 1 94—  1 220 
A.  D.)  was  held  in  great  esteem  and  was  victorious 
over  the  neighbouring  tribes,  lie  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  Hafsids  of  Tunis,  wdtich 
continued  under  his  successors.  He  was  succeeded 
by  DQnama  (618 — 657  a.  11.  =  1221 — 1257  a.  d.) 
who  triumphed  over  the  Tubs  after  a  seven  years* 
war,  forced  the  people  of  Kczzän  to  recognise 
his  authority  and  extended  his  empire  from  the 
southern  shores  of  Hake  (’had  to  the  Nile  and 
the  Niger.  After  his  death  the  kingdom  passed 
through  a  critical  period.  The  Sultans  had  to 
wage  long  wars  against  the  So,  a  people  living 
between  the  Yc-u  and  Lake  Chad,  who,  after  being 
conquered  by  the  princes  of  Kftncm,  had  taken 
up  arms  against  them.  Within  four  years,  the  S3 
fought  and  killed  four  Sultfins.  It  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  xiv‘h  century  A.  n.  that  king  Idris 
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(754—778  A.D.SS  1353—1376  A.  D.)  finally  over- 
came  them*  Then  the  kingdom  was  attacked  by 
a  new  enemy,  the  Bul&la,  whose  chiefs,  descended 
from  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Kftnem, 
ruled  in  the  country  around  Lake  Fittri.  Sultan 
Dft'Qd,  driven  from  his  capital  Ndjlml,  perished 
in  an  encounter  with  the  invaders  (788  A.  H.  = 
1386  A.  n.).  Several  of  his  successors  met  a  similar 
fate  in  trying  to  keep  back  the  Bulftla.  ‘Omar,  son 
of  Idris  (796—800  A.  11.  =  1394—1398  A.  n.)  was 
finally  forced  to  abandon  Kftnem  and  move  his 
capital  to  Kaghll,  between  Udj  and  Gudjba.  The 
BulsLla  did  not  cease  to  harass  the  Saiflya  and 
the  latter  had  finally  to  seek  refuge  in  the  marshy 
districts  of  the  S3  country,  constantly  changing 
their  place  of  residence  to  escape  the  enemy.  This 
state  of  affairs,  aggravated  still  further  by  civil 
wars,  epidemics,  and  famines,  continued  for  several 
years. 

Order  was  only  restored  in  the  reign  of  CAU 
Dnnamami  (877—909  A.  II.  =  1472—1505  A.  D.). 
This  prince,  called  ‘All  (»badjidenl  by  the  Bor- 
nOans,  put  an  cod  to  the  civil  wars,  forced  the 
great  officials,  who  were  in  rebellion  to  obey  his 
authority ,  particularly  the  A'aigama  who  had 
tried  to  make  himself  independent.  He  built  a 
capital,  Kasr  Eggomo  or  Itirni  on  the  Ye-u,  three 
days*  journey  to  the  east  of  the  modern  town  of 
KQka.  lie  waged  several  successful  campaigns  and 
thus  earned  the  title  al-Qh&zI.  Thus  restored,  the 
power  of  BornQ  still  further  increased  in  the  reign 
of  Idris  Katakarmäb)  (910 — 932  A.  II.  =  1504 — 
1526  A.  U.)  who  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the 
Jlulftla  and  recaptured  the  town  of  NdjimT,  out  of 
which  his  ancestors  had  been  driven  122  years 
before,  and  during  the  rule  of  his  sons  Muhammad 
and  ‘All;  Dönama  (Jhamarflini,  son  of  Muhammad, 
suppressed  a  revolt  of  the  Buläla,  fortified  Kasr 
Kggomo  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
I>ragut  (Durghnih,  Pasha  of  Tripoli).  Idris  Am* 
s&mi,  also  sumamed  Alaoma,  from  the  place  of 

his  burial.  Also  (yl),  appears  to  have  been  still 

more  powerful  (979-iou  a.h.  =  1571-1603  A.D.). 

He  ascended  the  throne  after  the  brief  regency 
of  his  mother  and  undertook  to  subdue  the  hete¬ 
rogeneous  dements  in  his  kingdom.  lie  was  suc¬ 
cessful  owing  to  the  superiority  of  his  army  which 
included  a  body  of  musketeers  and  well  mounted 
cavalry.  The  S3,  although  a  tributary  state,  ha¬ 
rassed  Horn  a  very  much  by  frequent  risings.  Idris 
conquered  them,  deprived  them  of  the  strong¬ 
holds  they  still  possessed,  and  dispersed  them  or 
reduced  them  to  slavery.  The  Kanawa  lost  all 
their  fortresses  with  the  exception  of  the  rock  of 
I>ala,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  of  Kan3  was 
afterwards  built.  The  TuSrcg  in  the  N.  \V.  and 
the  Berbers  of  the  Air,  who  were  ravaging  the 
northern  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  defeated,  os 
well  as  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  east  and  south 
(Marghi,  Mandara,  etc.) 

Five  expeditions  were  sent  against  KSnem,  where 
a  usurper  had  dethroned  the  legitimate  Sultftn 
Muhammad,  whose  father  had  declared  himself 
a  vassal  of  BornQ.  At  the  same  time,  important 
buildings  were  being  erected  in  the  various  towns, 
notably  a  mosque  at  Kasr-Eggomo.  All  these 
details  refer  to  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  reign 
of  Idris.  We  know  nothing,  however,  of  the 
events  which  took  place  in  the  second  part  of 
his  reign;  he  perhaps  died  in  the  course  of  an 


expedition  against  the  neighbouring  pagan  tribes 
of  Bagirmi. 

The  xvi»*»  century  was  the  most  brilliant  period 
in  the  history  of  BorntL  In  the  xvii'h  century, 
however,  the  decline  began,  perhaps  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  weakness  of  the  souvereigns  who 
no  longer  took  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  cAlI, 
son  of  Hldjdj  ‘Omar  and  fourth  in  succession 
from  Idris  (1055—1096  A.  II.  =  1645 — 1685 
A.  I>.)  alone  took  any  active  part  in  politics,  lie 
had  to  wage  a  momentuous  war  against  the  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Agades.  Besieged  in  his  own  capital  by 
the  Tuäreg  and  the  Kôana,  he  succeeded  in  set¬ 
ting  his  adversaries  against  one  another  and  ul¬ 
timately  drove  the  Tuareg  into  the  desert.  But 
his  successors  lived  in  luxury  and  indolence,  al¬ 
lowing  their  neighbours  to  attack  the  country 
while  its  unfortunate  inhabitants,  exposed  to  the 
constant  depradations  of  robber  bands,  gave  up 
cultivating  the  soil  and  were  decimated  by  disease 
and  famine.  At  the  beginning  of  the  xix<h  cen¬ 
tury,  BornQ  was  quite  unfit  to  resist  the  redoub¬ 
table  enemies  who  began  to  attack  it:  the  Pul 
or  Fulbe. 

The  invasion  of  the  Fulbe  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Ahmad  b.  cAlI  (1208 — 1225  A.  II.  = 
1793 — 1810  A.  D.),  an  educated  and  generous 
prince  but  utterly  devoid  of  energy.  The  Fulbe, 
after  subduing  the  Hausa  provinces  tributary  to 
BornQ,  made  an  alliance  with  their  compatriots, 
who  had  been  settled  since  the  xvi1*»  century  at 
various  points  in  BornQ  and  invaded  the  country. 
Ahmad  attempted  to  resist  them  but  saw  his  army 
cut  to  pieces  near  Kasr-Eggomo.  He  himself  only 
escaped  with  difficulty  through  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  town,  while  his  enemies  were  entering  by 
the  other,  and  transported  his  head  quarters  to 
Kurnawa  (1224  A.  it.  =  1808  A.  D.).  On  be¬ 
coming  masters  of  Çasr-Eggomo,  the  Fulbe  des¬ 
troyed  it. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  BornQ  was  saved  by 
the  intervention  of  an  outsider,  Muhammad  al- 
Amin  al-KSnemi  (Shaikh  LaminQ).  Born  in  Fezzän, 
but  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Ngh&la 
in  Kancm  and  already  renowned  for  his  wisdom 
and.  piety,  Muhammad  had  refused  to  leave  the 
country  on  the  approach  of  the  Fulbe.  He  orga¬ 
nised  a  small  body  of  Kflncmbu,  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  invaders  at  the  east  of  I.ake  Chad 
and  was  in  the  end  successful  in  freeing  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  BornQ  from  the  in¬ 
vaders  after  a  decisive  victory  at  NgornQ.  Ahmad 
called  him  to  his  assistance,  placed  him  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  and  was  restored  to  his  capital 
by  him.  Ahmad  died  soon  after  in  1810. 

Danama,  son  of  Ahmad,  at  first  tried  to  continue 
the  combat,  single-handed,  against  the  Fulbe.  He 
was  defeated  however  and  forced  to  wander  from 
town  to  town,  had  in  his  turn  to  appeal  to  Mu¬ 
hammad  al-Kfincmf.  As  a  reward  for  his  services, 
the  latter  received  half  the  provinces  retaken  from 
the  enemy.  From  this  time  there  were  two  rulers 
in  BornQ:  Muhammad,  who  exercised  the  real 
power,  contented  himself  with  the  title  of 
Shaikh,  and  lived  in  NgornQ,  while  Ahmad  reduced 
to  the  role  of  nominal  sovereign,  resided  with  his 
court  at  Berberufl.  To  escape  from  his  humiliating 
situation  and  to  free  himself  front  the  tutelage  of 
the  Shaikh,  the  Sultfin,  abandoning  Berberul, 
installed  his  court  at  Wadi,  to  the  N.W.  of  Lake 
Chad.  But  he  could  not  regain  his  independence. 
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Muhammad  brought  him  by  force  back  to  Berbcrul, 
then  deposed  him  and  put  one  of  hit  uncles  on 
the  throne.  This  new  Sul|an  also  declined  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Shaikh  and  when 
he  began  to  build  a  new  residence  at  Bimi  al- 
Bjadld,  two  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Ngornü,  Mu¬ 
hammad  deprived  him  of  his  power  and  restored 
it  to  Dünama,  who  retained  the  title  of  Sultän  till 
his  death  in  1818. 

At  the  same  time,  no  doubt  in  order  to  em¬ 
phasise  his  independence  of  the  older  dynasty, 
Muhammad  resolved  to  build  himself  a  capital. 
In  1814  he  began  the  building  of  Küka,  socallcd 
after  a  baobab  (in  KanQri:  küka)  which  grew  in 
the  plain  at  the  place  chosen  by  the  Shaikh  as 
the  site  of  his  palace.  At  the  same  time  he  tried 
to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Borna  ;  he  regained 
from  the  Fulbc  a  part  of  the  provinces  conquered 
by  them  and  sent  expeditions  against  the  tribes 
of  the  East.  In  alliance  with  cAbd  al-Karlm  Sa- 
bün,  Sultän  of  the  Wadai,  he  declared  war  on 
‘Otfimän  Burgumanda,  Sultfln  of  Bagliirmi  (sec 
11AIÏIKMI  and  WADÀ1).  But  SabQn  after  ravaging 
Baghirini,  concluded  a  treaty  which  placed  that 
country  under  his  sway.  To  make  up  for  this 
loss,  Muhammad  made  an  alliance  with  the  Shaikh 
of  Fazzän,  ravaged  the  northern  part  of  Bagliirmi, 
and  advanced  to  Masscnya,  but  could  not  gain  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  enemy  who  were  strongly 
entrenched  behind  the  Shïri.  The  war  continued 
till  1824  and  w*s  ended  by  a  decisive  victory  of 
the  BornQans  at  Nghäla.  At  peace  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  Muhammid  turned  his  attention  to  the  west, 
and  recovered  the  province  of  Bautchi  but  had  to 
make  peace  with  the  Kulbc  in  1826,  after  a  de¬ 
feat  at  the  hands  of  Sultan  Bello.  He  also  made 
several  attempts  to  conquer  Känem;  he  died  in 
1839,  leaving  the  succession  to  his  second  son 
cOtnar,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  having  been  killed 
in  1817  during  the  war  with  Bagliirmi. 

Shaikh  cOmar  (1835 — 1881)  was  at  first  content 
to  govern  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan  Ibrâhîm 
(1233 — 1263  a.  11.  =  1818 — 1846  a.  d.),  brother 
of  Dünama.  He  was  of  a  peace-loving  disposition 
and  remained  on  good  terms  with  the  Fulbe  and 
the  Bagliirmi,  but  he  had  much  difficulty  in 
keeping  down  the  governors  of  the  various  pro¬ 
vinces,  who  were  constantly  trying  to  make  them¬ 
selves  independent.  Taking  advantage  of  these 
disorders,  the  partisans  of  the  Saifids  attempted, 
with  the  help  of  the  Sultan  of  Wadai,  to  restore 
the  ancient  dynasty  to  its  former  power  and  over¬ 
throw  the  Kflnemid  influence.  Muhammad  Salih, 
Sultän  of  Wadäi,  acting  in  arrangement  with  the 
malcontents,  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
Shaikh’s  troops  on  an  expedition  into  the  Zinder 
country  to  invade  Boroû.  On  hearing  of  this, 
cOmar  threw  Ibrahim  into  prison,  and,  collecting 
all  the  soldiers  at  his  disposal,  marched  against 
the  Wadàian  army.  He  was  totally  defeated  at 
Kusseri  in  an  encounter  in  which  his  vizier  Tiräb 
was  slain  and  his  brother  cAli  taken  prisoner  and 
had  to  take  refuge  in  the  western  provinces  after 
executing  Sultan  Ibrahim.  The  Wadaians  ra¬ 
vaged  Bornü,  and  burned  Kuka,  but  retired  on 
the  approach  of  a  Bornûan  army  from  Zindcr. 
Before  departing,  Muhammad  Salih  had  installed 
cAlI,  the  son  of  Ibrahim  as  Sultan  in  Birni  al- 
Ejadld.  Left  to  his  own  resources,  this  prince  was 
unable  to  resist  Shaikh  ‘Omar  successfully  and 
was  defeated  at  Minärem,  perishing  in  the  battle. 


With  him  disappeared  the  last  representative  of 
the  ancient  Saifid  dynasty.  The  rebels  were  crushed 
at  all  points,  the  partisans  of  the  Saifids  cruelly 
punished  and  Birni  al-l}jadid  destroyed.  Another 
revolt  broke  out  in  1853,  stirred  up  by  ‘Abd  al- 
Rahmän,  brother  of  cOmar,  jealous  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  vizier  Hadjdj  Ba'ifilr  over  the  Shaikh. 
The  rebels  were  victorious,  Badjir  was  put  to  death 
and  cOmar  forced  to  abdicate;  but  on  being 
threatened  with  exile  in  Dikoa,  the  Shaikh  gathered 
some  supporters,  defeated  cAbd  al-KahnUn  and 
had  him  executed  in  1854. 

Henceforth  ‘Omar  was  allowed  to  rule  undis¬ 
turbed  till  his  death  in  1881.  He  could  have 
claimed  the  title  of  Sultan  but  like  his  father, 
was  content  with  that  of  Shaikh.  He  was  a  just 
and  peace-loving  ruler.  Well  disposed  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  he  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  Barth  and 
Nachtigal.  He  unfortunately  lacked  energy  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  dominated  by  those  around 
him.  After  the  death  of  his  vizier  Bashir,  he  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  eunuch  Scttima  who  in 
the  name  of  the  Sljaikfi  was  the  real  master  of 
Bornü.  He  carried  out  the  wishes  of  ‘Omar,  who 
wished  the  throne  to  pass  to  his  sons  and  decided 
the  order  in  which  they  were  to  succeed  him. 

The  eldest,  Ba-Bakr,  renowned  for  his  genero¬ 
sity  and  military  skill,  reigned  only  three  years 
(1881  — 1884).  He  died  while  preparing  an  expc-  . 
dition  against  Wadäi.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Shaikh  Brâhîin  (1884-18S5),  who  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Shaikh  Iladjim  (1885—1894)  another  of 
Omar’s  sons.  Monteil  who  visited  this  prince 
describes  him  as  a  gentleman  and  an  ardent  and 
educated  Muhammadan.  He  took  little  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  state  and  lived  in  his  palace  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  450  wives  and  350  children. 
Ruled  by  his  favourite,  Maladam,  he  was  not  at 
all  popular.  The  decline  of  Bornü,  already  appa¬ 
rent  during  the  last  years  of  Shaikh  ‘Omar  be¬ 
came  more  manifest  every  day.  The  population 
had  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture  and  gra¬ 
dually  lost  all  military  qualities  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  tendency  of  the  sovereigns  to  en¬ 
trust  the  most  important  offices  to  individuals  of 
servile  origin,  no  one  any  longer  took  an  interest 
in  public  affairs.  Symptoms  of  disorganisation 
multiplied  rapidly.  The  tributary  princes  and  the 
great  officials  acted  as  they  pleased.  The  Sultan 
of  Zindcr  refused  to  pay  tribute,  the  Gahtdima 
declared  himself  independent;  the  tribes  of  Wadai 
made  continual  incursions  and  plundered  and  mur¬ 
dered  with  impunity  up  to  the  very  market-place 
of  Küka.  The  Sultanate  of  Borna  was  a  tottering 
edifice,  which  the  slightest  blow  might  overthrow. 

It  collapsed  under  the  attacks  of  Rabah  [q.  v.]. 

In  1893,  Rabah,  after  laying  waste  Baghirmi, 
entered  Bornü.  He  seized  Karnak  Logon  where 
he  was  rejoined  by  his  ally  Hayatu,  the  claimant 
to  the  throne  of  Sukoto.  The  BornOan  army,  sent 
to  meet  them,  was  defeated  at  Gilba  near  Karnak 
and  at  Hamdje  between  Dikoa  and  Nghalr.  Shaikh 
ID 'him,  having  himself  taken  command  of  his 
troops,  was  likewise  defeated  at  Ham  Habia  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Chad.  This  victory  opened  the 
gates  of  Küka  to  Rabah  and  he  was  able  to  enter 
it  without  striking  a  blow.  Iläähim  then  tried  to 
come  to  terms  with  him;  he  was  assassinated  in 
1894  by  his  nephew  Abü  Kiari  who  attempted  to 
continue  the  struggle  but  was  defeated  and  slain 
near  Küka.  Rabah  then  destroyed  Küka  and  chose 
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Dikoa  as  his  capital.  Some  of  the  sons  of  H&sfaim 
stayed  with  the  conqueror  but  others  retired  to 
Zinder  where  they  were  afterwards  rejoined  by 
the  heir  presumptive  cOmar  Sanda,  who  had  first 
of  all  sought  refuge  with  the  Sul^Sn  of  Mandara. 

The  rule  of  Rabah  in  Borntl  was  brief.  On  the 
22rd  February  1900,  the  conquering  African  was 
slain  near  Kossuri  by  the  French  troops  under 
Commandant  Lamy,  ‘Omar  Sanda,  whom  Foureuu, 
the  explorer,  had  discovered  ln  Zinder,  was  res¬ 
tored  as  Sultän  of  BornQ  but  soon  afterwards  de¬ 
posed  in  favour  of  his  brother  Jljerbai,  who  ap¬ 
peared  more  capable  of  facing  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation.  Fadl  Allah,  son  of  Rabah,  prepared 
to  regain  the  throne  by  force.  JJjcrbai  attempted 
to  check  him  but  was  defeated  and  driven  into 
Käncm.  French  troops  had  again  to  intervene  to 
rid  BornO  of  Fadl  Allah,  who  took  refuge  in  Ni¬ 
geria  on  being  routed  on  the  2nd  February  1901. 
From  there  he  attempted  another  invasion  of 
Borna  but  came  in  contact  with  the  French  troops 
on  the  13rd  August  1901  at  Gudjba  and  perished 
in  the  battle. 

The  death  of  Fadl  Allah  has  assured  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Kftnemid  family  in  BornO. 
The  Sultanate  itself  however  has  now  lost  much 
of  its  importance.  The  lands  which  compose  it, 
are  practically  divided  among  the  three  European 
Powers  whose  spheres  of  influence  extend  up  to 
Lake  Chad:  England,  France  and  Germany.  KS- 
nem  and  Damcrgu  are  now  part  of  the  French 
possessions;  BornO  proper  with  KGka  which  is 
being  rebuilt  has  fallen  to  England.  The  southern 
districts,  with  Dikoa,  the  most  populous  town  at 
the  present  day  are  among  the  possessions  of 
Germany. 
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(G.  Yvkr.) 

BOROLLOS.  [See  burullus.1 
BOSNA-SARÂI  (Slav  Sarajevo),  the  capital 
of  Bosnia,  built  at  a  height  of  1500  feet  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Migliazza  (MiljaCka)  and  Bosna. 

In  the  xiv«h  century  there  was  a  town  called 
Vrhbosna  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Sarajevo. 
The  town  did  not  become  important  till  it  became 
the  residence  of  the  Turkish  governors.  It  is  to  the 


greatest  Will  of  Bosnia,  Gbffzl  Khusrmw-Beg  that 
Bosna-Sarli  owes  most  of  its  buildings  and  foun¬ 
dations.  On  the  I9(h  August  1878  it  was  taken 
by  General  Baron  Philippovich  ;  occupied  by 
Austria  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  Sara¬ 
jevo  was  finally  annexed  in  1908.  The  town,  in 
which  twelve  towers  of  the  ancient  fortress  still 
stand  as  witnesses  of  its  history,  has  over  40,000 
inhabitants  and  106  mosques.  See  Bosnia. 

(Cl.  IiVART.) 

BOSNIA  and  HERZEGOVINA. 

I.  Statistics. 


The  area  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  Is  19,702 
square  miles;  Bosnia  alone  being  16,173  sq.  m. 
and  Herzegovina  3529  sq.  m.  According  to  the 
census  taken  by  the  Turkish  authorities  in  1875, 
when  these  lands  were  still  under  their  rule,  the 
population  was  approximately  1,051,000  souls. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910  the  total  po¬ 
pulation  of  B.  II.  was  1,898,044  of  whom 
612,000  were  Muhammadans 
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Servian  Orthodox 
Roman  Catholics 
Greek  Catholics 
Augsburg  Confession 
Swiss  Confession 
Sephardic  (Spanish)  Jews 
other  Jews 
various  other  creeds 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  engaged 
in  agriculture.  There  are  (reckoning  by  heads  of 
families):  14,742  landowners;  136,854  free  pea¬ 
sants;  79,701  kmcts;  free  peasants  who  are  also 
kmets  31,416;  other  individuals  connected  with 
agriculture  20,450;  1,668,587  persons  in  all  with 
their  families.  The  remainder  of  the  population  is 
chiefly  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures. 

II.  History. 


The  north-western  corner  of  the  Balkan  Penln- 
I  sula  may  be  compared  to  the  entrance  to  a  bridge 
over  which  various  peoples  have  passed  from  the 
earliest  times  on  their  migrations  from  the  South- 
East  to  the  West  and  from  North  to  South.  Be¬ 
fore  Roman  times,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were 
occupied  by  various  Illyrian  tribes.  The  only  sources 
for  our  knowledge  of  pre-Roman  conditions  are 
the  prehistoric  remains.  The  oldest  and  richest 
deposit  in  Bosnia  is  the  site  of.Butrair  at  Sara¬ 
jevo;  it  dates  from  the  Stone  Age.  The  Illyrians 
were  divided  into  numerous  smaller  tribes.  Those 
who  lived  on  the  sea  coast  are  described  as  pi¬ 
rates  by  the  writers  of  antiquity  and  those  who 
lived  in  the  mountains  are  branded  as  robbers. 
The  bravest  Illyrian  tribes  lived  in  the  modern 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  It  was  only  after  much 
fighting  that  the  Romans  succeeded  in  subduing 
them  (6  B.  C.  —  9  A.  D.).  For  four  centuries 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  Roman  provinces. 
At  first  they  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Illyricum  but  were  later  united  with  the  territory 
along  the  Adriatic  coast  to  form  the  province  of 
Dalmatia.  In  the  first  and  second  centuries  a.  d. 
the  mines  of  Bosnia  were  worked  with  great 
energy.  To  transport  more  easily  the  products  of 
the  mines  and  to  be  able  to  defend  more  readily 
the  area  between  the  Save  and  the  Danube  and 
the  lands  to  the  north  of  the  Danube  (Pannonia), 
roads  were  made  which  ran  from  Salona  (the 
modern  Spalato)  to  the  modern  Sisek  and  Mitro- 
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rica  and  were  thence  further  extended.  In  Ilidle 
near  Sarajevo,  there  was  a  beautiful  bath,  and 
very  fine  mosaic  pavements  have  been  found  in 
Stolac  (Herzegovina).  The  second  and  third  cen¬ 
turies  A.  D.  furnish  numerous  examples  of  Panno- 
nian  and  Illyrian  soldiers  who  rose  to  he  Emj>c- 
rors.  The  greatest  Illyrian  Emperor  was  Diocletian 
who  did  a  great  deal  for  his  favourite  province 
and  native  land  of  Dalmatia.  In  his  division  of 
the  Empire,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  remained 
with  Italy  and  the  west.  It  was  from  there  that 
the  Christian  religion  first  spread  among  the  towns 
of  the  coast  and  thence  into  the  highlands  of 
Bosnia.  After  the  division  of  the  Empire  in  395, 
the  influence  of  the  new  Imperial  city  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  this  area. 

The  Turano-Slav  migration  of  Avars  and  Slavs 
in  the  vii11»  century  destroyed  the  remains  of  Ro¬ 
man  civilisation  and  brought  about  the  modern 
ethnographic  conditions  in  the  region  along  the 
Bosna  and  the  coast  of  Herzegovina,  which  was 
then  called  Hum  (Chlm).  The  Slav  tribes,  among 
whom  the  bond  of  union  was  a  loose  one,  were 
led  by  chiefs,  called  Yoivods  and  until  the  defeat 
of  the  Avars  at  the  attack  of  Constantinople  (626) 
were  under  their  rule.  Between  626  and  640  some 
of  the  larger  tribes,  koown  collectively  as  Croats 
and  Serbs  threw  off  the  Avar  yoke  and  penetrated 
into  the  north-western  part  of  the  Balkan  Penin¬ 
sula  where  they  conquered  Dalmatia,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  North  Albania  and  the 
territory  of  Novi-Bazar.  The  Slav  tribes,  who  oc¬ 
cupied  the  modern  Dalmatia  as  far  as  Cetina  and 
part  of  modern  Bosnia  approximately  up  to  the 
River  Urbas,  were  known  as  Croats.  At  the  head 
of  these  tribes  was  the  Great  £upan  whose  vassals 
were  called  2upans.  The  original  stock  of  the 
Serbs  settled  in  Montenegro  and  the  surrounding 
country,  in  Zeta  and  the  land  of  Ruska  called  after 
the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  Croats  later 
adopted  Roman  Catholieisra,  while  the  Serbs  from 
the  beginning  were  adherents  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church.  In  the  midst  of  these  Croats  and 
Serb  tribes,  thus  divided  into  two  nations,  arose 
Bosnia,  inhabited  by  tribes  speaking  the  same 
language.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  divided 
into  Banates.  The  rank  of  Ban  is  probably  of  Avar 
origin  and  the  name  certainly  is. 

From  the  vii1*»  to  the  xii‘h  century  the  people 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  shared  the  lot  of  the 
Croats  and  Scrvs.  They  recognised  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  as  suzerain,  although  not  directly,  till 
Hungarian  power  incorporated  in  its  Empire  or 
at  least  its  sphere  of  influence,  first  Croatia,  then 
advancing  southward  in  the  beginning  of  the 
xiitl*  century,  the  territory  around  the  confluence 
of  the  Rama  and  the  Narenta.  Under  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  king  Koloman  (1096 — 1x16)  whose  rule 
extended  not  only  over  the  interior  of  the  ancient 
Croat  kingdom  but  also  down  to  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  the  partial  occupation  of  Bosnia  took  place. 
In  the  year  1137,  Bosnia  submitted  to  King  Bela 
II,  who  appointed  his  5  year-old  son  Ladislaus, 
“Duke  of  Bosnia”.  The  Hungarian  supremacy  did 
not,  however, .  destroy  the  power  of  the  native 
chieftains.  The  ancient  laws  and  customs  remained 
intact  and  the  country  continued  to  develop  on 
its  own  lines.  In  Bosnia,  neither  the  Roman 
Catholic  nor  the  Orthodox  faith  was  able  to 
become  supreme.  The  New  Slav  inhabitants  of 
the  Dinaric  Alps  retained  for  long  their  pagan 


beliefs  and  were  thus  inclined  to  be  neutral  In 
religious  matters.  The  position  of  this  people  be¬ 
tween  two  different  religions  prepared  the  way  fora 
new  faith,  Bogumilism,  which  in  spite  of  the  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  Ropes,  the  Hungarian  and  Servian 
Kings,  gradually  became  more  powerful  and  has 
left  its  mark  on  the  history  of  Bosnia.  Thousands 
of  more  or  less  rudely  executed  monuments  attest 
to  the  present  day  the  once  general  dissemination 
of  this  faith.  The  splendid  tombs  at  Stalac  and 
Kakanj-Dobaj  may  be  specially  mentioned.  The 
nobles  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  Voivods 
and  Knczes  early  became  converts  to  this  faith 
and  even  the  Lord  of  the  land,  the  Banus,  for  a 
period  professed  the  new  religion. 

The  history  of  Bosnia  from  1137  to  1878  may 
be  divided  into  six  periods.  I.  Bosnia  under  Bans 
who  ruled  the  whole  land  (1137 — 1 25 1 ).  II.  Bosnia 
under  Bans  who  ruled  various  parts  contempora¬ 
neously  (1251  — 1314)-  III.  the  period  of  the  two 
Kotromans  (1314 — *377)-  IV.  the  Bosnian  kingdom 
ami  the  Duchy  of  St.  Sava  ( 1 37 7 — 1463).  V.  the 
division  of  the  land  between  Hungary  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire  (1463 — 15*8)  and  VI.  Bosnia  as 
a  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire  (1528 — 1878). 

The  first  period  of  the  rule  of  the  Bans  in 
Bosnia  covers  the  reigns  of  four  Bans  of  whom 
the  most  important  was  the  Ban  Kulin.  At  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Bogumil  sect  began 
to  spread  and  the  Papal  court  took  energetic 
steps  to  suppress  them.  In  the  year  1180  Ban 
Kulin  appears  as  ruler  of  the  land.  It  is  related  of 
him  that  lie  did  much  for  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  KulcnoviCbegs  (a  prominent 
Muhammadan  family  in  Bosnia)  believe  they  arc 
descended  from  him  though  there  is  no  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  on  this  point.  The  period  after 
the  death  of  Kulin-Ban,  is  a  gloomy  one  in  the 
history  of  Bosnia.  The  Catholic  party  regarded 
Prijczda  of  the  Banal  family  of  Kulin  as  ruler, 
while  the  Bogumil  national  party,  who  were  in 
the  majority,  flocked  round  Mate  Ninoslav.  During 
his  long  reign,  Ninoslav  sometimes  made  peace 
with  the  king  of  Hungary  and  sometimes  called 
in  the  help  of  the  Pope  against  him  and  was 
always  able  to  extricate  himself  cleverly  from  the 
most  difficult  complications  and  embarrassments. 
Fortunately  for  Ninoslav,  the  Dalmatian  towns, 
struggling  with  one  another  fully  occupied  the 
forces  of  the  Hungarian  kinjj. 

After  the  death  of  Ninoslav,  however,  in  the 
fifth  decade  of  the  xiii**»  century  the  power  of 
Bosnia  began  to  totter.  The  Hungarian  king 
Bela  IV  had  given  the  western  part  of  the  modern 
Servia  with  the  fortress  of  Macva  to  the  Russian 
Duke  Rostislav,  who  had  married  his  daughter 
Anna.  At  this  period  the  leading  Croat-Dalmatian 
vassal-families,  who  had  come  to  the  king’s  help 
against  the  Tatars,  particularly  the  Subic  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  Zrinyis ,  began  to  come  to  the 
front.  For  these  families  Bela  created  Banates  in 
some  districts  such  as  the  Banatc  of  Soli  (Fuzla) 
and  of  Usora  (Ozora).  Bosnia  thus  became  a  land 
divided  up  into  numerous  little  divisions,  white  in 
Herzegovina  the  feudal  tenure  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  of  the  chief  families.  The  confusion, 
which  arose  on  the  extinction  of  the  Arpad  dynasty 
of  Hungary,  further  favoured  this  partitioning  of 
the  country. 

In  1314  arose  a  dynasty  in  Bosnia:  the  family 
of  Kotroman  which  was  descended  from  Prijezda. 
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Stefan  Kotromanovié  (died  1353)  reigned  30  yean. 
He  also  was  a  Bogomil  although  surrounded  by 
Catholic  clergy  ;  his  wife  was  certainly  a  Catholic. 
Outwardly  he  appeared  strongly  attached  to  the 
alliance  with  Hungary  and  claimed  its  protection 
but  in  secret  when  it  suited  his  interests  he  in- 
trigued  against  this  power.  His  daughter  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  Hungarian  court  at  Ofen  where  the 
young  and  widowed  king  Louis  the  Great  fell  in 
lore  with  and  married  her. 

After  the  death  of  Kotromanovié  his  nephew 
Twrtko  succeeded  him  as  Ban.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  during  his  minority  he  was  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother.  He  had  to  defend 
himself  against  many  risings  of  his  vassals,  and 
not  only  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  his  uncle 
(as  the  rock-inscription  at  Drclnica  shows)  but 
also  feel  it.  But  all  this  adversity  only  served  to 
steel  the  character  of  this  prince  whose  keen  eye 
quickly  saw  the  weaknesses  of  his  enemies  and 
who  is  easily  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
history  of  his  country.  In  the  year  1377  he  took 
the  title  of  king,  had  himself  crowned  by  the 
Church  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Bosnia  which 
was  destined  however  to  but  a  brief  existence. 
King  Louis  of  Hungary  made  no  objection  to  his 
elevation  to  the  regal  title.  The  exact  details  of 
this  procedure  are  unknown.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  reign  of  Twrtko  falls  into  the  epoch 
(1382 — 1391)  of  the  confusion  which  arose  on 
the  death  of  Louis  the  Great.  He  took  advantage 
of  the  rebellions  in  South  Hungary  and  Croatia 
against  the  queen  Elizabeth  and  extended  his 
territory  at  the  expense  of  the  Hungarian  power 
which  had  been  broken  in  these  areas.  One  after  the 
other  the  Dalmatian  towns  with  the  exception  of 
Zara  submitted  to  him.  He  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Servians  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Kosovo  (i5,h 
June  1389)  and  entered  into  possession  of  the 
Servian  lands  on  the  coast.  Whether  by  his  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Servian  regal  title  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  champion  of  the  downtrodden  Servian 
national  spirit,  is  uncertain.  It  is  certain  that  he 
made  himself  independent  on  all  sides  and  he  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom. 
Twrtko  1  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother 
Stephen  Dabisa  (died  1395)  who  was  followed  by 
Twrtko’s  natural  son  Stephen  Ostojal(died  1418); 
on  the  latter's  death,  the  rule  was  shared  by  his 
legitimate  son  Stephen  Ostojid  (1418 — 1421)  and 
Stephen  Twrtko  II  (1404 — 1443)  son  of  Stephen 
Twrtko  I.  From  1444-1461  reigned  Stephen  TomaS, 
natural  son  of  Ostoja,  whose  son  Stephen  Toma- 
levic  was  the  last  male  heir  of  the  Kotromanovic. 

The  great  results  of  Twrtko's  reign  disappeared 
under  Stephen  Dabisa.  He  became  the  vassal,  in 
the  mediaeval  sense  of  the  word,  of  King  Sigis¬ 
mund  of  Hungary,  on  which  account  the  Dalma¬ 
tian  towns  lost  their  confidence  and  interest  in 
the  king  of  Bosnia.  The  reign  of  Sigismund  of 
Hungary  was  unpopular;  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Kosovo  was  followed  by  the  victory  of  the  Turks 
at  Nikopolis  in  1396.  The  opponents  of  the  King 
of  Hungary  made  alliances  with  the  Turks;  so 
did  the  Christian  princes  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
The  kings  of  Bosnia  in  this  period  were  mere 
tools  in  hands  of  their  *  Magnates”.  Affairs  were 
managed  by  two  real  statesmen;  in  Bosnia,  Her- 
voja,  Duke  of  Spalato  (died  1416)  a  scion  of  the 
family  of  Hrvatin  and  in  the  south  Sandalj  Hranit 
(died  1435)  son  of  the  Voivod  Hronja  Vukovit 


from  whose  family  sprung  the  later  Independent 
princes  of  Herzegovina.  In  the  year  1408  the 
fortress  of  Dobor  was  taken  after  much  fighting 
by  Sigismund's  generals,  Nicolas  Garay  and  John 
Maröthy  and  King  Twrtko  II  taken  prisoner. 

The  Ottomans  profited  by  this  struggle.  Hervoja 
became  the  governor  for  the  Hungarian  king  but 
in  the  year  1415  with  the  help  of  the  Turks  he  an¬ 
nihilated  a  Hungarian  army.  He  made  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  fortress  of  Jajce  which  he  had 
built,  but  the  Turks  remained,  although  in  a  small 
part  of  the  country  (in  the  south-east  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  district  of  Serajevo),  nevertheless  permanently 
within  Bosnian  territory.  Bosnia  henceforth  was 
in  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Turks,  Hun¬ 
garians  and  Venetians.  A  further  blow  to  the 
unity  of  Bosnia  was  that  Sandalj's  nephew,  Stephen 
Vukèic,  “The  chief  Voivod  of  Bosnia  by  the  grace 
of  God”  in  1448  adopted  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Saint-Sava  and  forced  Bosnia  to  recognise  it.  From 
this  time  on,  his  land  was  called  “Herzegovina”. 
Till  the  year  1463  the  devoted  country  offers  a 
melancholy  picture.  Even  the  victories  of  John 
Hunyadi  could  not  inspire  the  kings  of  Bosnia 
to  throw  off  the  Turkish  influence  under  which 
they  had  so  completely  fallen.  After  the  fall  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1453,  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  advancing  tide  of  Ottoman  power 
would  attain  like  successes  in  the  north  and  west. 
Turkey  ultimately  took  possession  of  Bosnia.  The 
last  king  Stephen  Tomasevic  fell  a  victim  to  his 
double  dealing.  His  contemporaries  accused  him 
of  the  murder  of  his  own  father;  he  was  suspected 
of  having  sold  the  fortress  of  Semendria  to  the 
Turks  and  the  powers  that  might  have  protected 
him  finally  paid  no  heed  to  his  promises  and  left 
him  to  his  fate.  He  took  refuge  in  the  strong 
fortress  of  Jajce  and  made  it  his  residence  as  he 
no  longer  felt  secure  in  the  southern  parts  of  his 
country.  The  Turkish  hordes  occupied  Bobovac, 
Jajce  and  Kljuè  in  rapid  succession  and  the  king 
himself  was  taken  prisoner.  The  end  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  monarch  is  variously  given  ;  it  is  certain 
that  the  Sul;Sn  had  him  beheaded  to  make  sure 
of  keeping  his  lands.  (A  head  joined  to  a  skeleton 
is  still  shown  as  that  of  Stephen  TomaSevié). 

Bosnia  did  not  yet  pass  totally  under  Turkish 
rule  however.  King  Mathias  of  Hungary  captured 
the  north  from  the  Ottomans  and  in  1463  went  to 
war  for  the  possession  of  Jajce  which  he  also  took 
and  retained  in  spite  of  the  valiant  defence  of  the 
Janissaries.  Nominally  he  preserved  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  conquered  district  intact  and  gave 
it  a  titular  king  in  the  pci  son  of  Nicolas  Ujlaky, 
a  rich  magnate,  in  1471.  This  district  comprised 
the  ancient  Banate  of  Bosnia  (the  lands  on  the 
Save  as  far  as  Srcbenica,  the  modern  district  of 
Turla)  with  the  addition  of  Teotak  (near  Zvornik). 
The  Banate  of  Jajce  remained  under  military  oc¬ 
cupation  and  was  in  close  relations  with  the 
I.ower-Slavonic  counties.  Nicolas  Ujlaky ’s  rule 
soon  came  to  an  end.  His  son  John  became 
Regent  of  Bosnia  in  1491  and  Hungarian  arms 
withstood  the  Turks  even  after  the  disastrous 
battle  at  Mohdcs  in  Bosnia.  Till  1528  only  part 
of  Herzegovina  and  the  southern  part  of  Bosnia 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

It  was  only  after  the  break-up  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  kingdom  in  1526  that  the  lands  which  still 
retained  their  independence,  succumbed,  and  the 
continuous  exertions  of  the  great  conqueror  Su- 
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Ulmin  I  finally  made  all  Bosnia  a  Turkish  pro¬ 
vince.  The  richer  and  more  intelligent  classes  of 
the  population,  the  greater  part  of  the  landowners, 
adopted  IslAm;  they  proved  realous  professors  of 
the  faith  of  Muhammad,  since  their  ancient  privi¬ 
leges  were  confirmed.  The  history  of  Bosoia  and 
Herzegovina  after  the  Turkish  conquest  is  that  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  annals  of  the  xvi'h  and 
xvii'h  century  are  full  of  fights  with  Hungary 
under  the  Hapsburgs.  “The  lords,  formerly  Bo- 
gumil,  brought  up  amid  the  turmoil  of  constant 
warfare,  born  to  command  natives  of  the  country, 
well  acquainted  with  the  afTairs  of  Hungary  and 
the  Hungarians,  filled  with  a  fanatical  hatred  of 
the  Papal  Court,  were  qualified  to  play  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  w'ar  against  Hungary”.  As  long 
as  the  power  of  Turkey  was  still  at  its  zenith, 
and  the  army  of  the  German  Emperor  was  unable 
even  for  a  period  to  free  Hungary  from  the  Ot¬ 
toman  yoke,  the  Christian  population  of  Bosnia 
took  no  active  part  in  the  struggle.  The  ruling 
element  was  the  native  Muhammadans  who  made 
their  influence  felt  in  the  Turkish  part  of  Hun¬ 
gary  also.  From  their  ranks  came  the  heads  of 
the  civil  and  military  services.  Between  1544 — 
16 1 X  nine  statesmen  bom  in  Bosnia  held  the 
office  of  Grand  Vizier,  the  highest  in  Turkey; 
among  them  were  three  of  the  family  of  Sokolovic 
(of  Goraida).  The  Muhammadans  of  Bosnia  under¬ 
took  the  defence  of  the  northwestern  frontier  of 
the  kingdom  alone.  The  number  of  YVälis  of  Bosnia 
is  variously  given,  according  to  the  date  which 
is  taken  as  authoritative  for  the  first  appointment 
of  a  governor,  and  whether  an  individual  who  held 
the  office  of  Wall  on  several  occasions  is  counted 
once  or  several  times.  The  Muhammadan  histo¬ 
rians  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  call  Ishäkbeg, 
appointed  in  1448,  the  first  Wäll.  From  1418 — 
1878,  264  Wälis  were  appointed.  The  most  famous 
Wäll  of  Bosnia  and  particularly  celebrated  by  the 
Muslims  of  the  country  was  Ghazï  Khusrawbeg 
(1506 — 1512  and  1520—1542).  The  value  of  the 
Wakfs  which  he  devoted  to  scientific  and  huma¬ 
nitarian  purposes  was  several  millions  of  crowns 
in  the  modern  reckoning.  A  part  of  his  endow¬ 
ments  and  of  the  library  still  exists.  The  Mosque, 
Mcdrese  and  Khänkäh  which  he  founded  in  Sara¬ 
jevo  arc  still  the  objects  of  pious  reverence.  Till 
1583  Bosnia  was  a  Bcglik  and  after  that  date  a 
Padialik.  The  first  Pasha  was  Ferhäd  Pasha  Soko¬ 
lovic.  The  Sultan’s  governor  resided  first  in  Sara¬ 
jevo,  later,  when  all  Bosnia  passed  under  Turkish 
sway,  in  Banjaluka  and  after  1686  (according  to 
some  even  earlier)  in  Travnik.  Turkish  Bosnia 
comprised:  the  interior  of  Bosnia  Krajina  (Tur¬ 
kish  Croatia  with  Bihac,  which  was  conquered  at 
the  close  of  the  xvi'*1  century),  the  Sandjafc  of 
Novi-Bazar,  and  Herzegovina  with  Trebinje  and 
Zcta.  The  feudal  troops,  under  their  hereditary 
captains,  remained  faithful  to  the  provincial  go¬ 
vernment  as  long  as  the  Turkish  power  was  un¬ 
shaken,  and  Bosnia  was  a  bulwark  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  In  the  xviil,>  century  the  fortune  of  war 
changed.  Ofen  fell;  in  1697  Count  Eugen  of 
Saxony  burnt  the  suburbs  of  Sarajevo  and  Bosnia’s 
reputation  as  impregnable  was  lost.  After  the 
peace  of  Poiarevac  (1718)  the  Sultän  surrendered 
a  part  of  Bosnia  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Save 
to  the  Emperor  and  King  Charles  111.  This  dis¬ 
trict  had,  however,  to  be  given  back  to  Turkey 
after  the  unfortunate  campaign  of  1739. 


At  the  policy  of  the  Hapsburgs  was  mainly 
concerned  with  the  west,  Bosnia  remained  unmo¬ 
lested  under  Turkish  rule  in  the  xviiph  century, 
the  Eastern  policy  of  the  statesmen  of  Vienna 
now  being  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
kingdom,  in  agreement  with  Western  Powers.  This 
principle  was  adhered  to  in  spite  of  the  beginning 
of  the  decline  of  Turkey  and  the  loss  of  Servia 
(1804-1815),  Egypt  and  Greece.  In  Bosnia,  never* 
thcless,  affairs  began  to  be  more  and  more  unsatis¬ 
factory  early  in  the  xix,h  century.  The  “European” 
reforms  of  government  in  Constantinople  met  with 
little  favour  in  Bosnia  and  the  Slav  Muhammadans 
took  up  arms  to  resist  them  under  the  leadership 
of  Husain,  captain  of  Gradatac  (1830).  The  Vizier 
Mehmcd  WeHjlhi  Paaha  wished  to  introduce  ta 
1840  the  modern  administration  which  had  been 
announced  in  !  839  through  the  Khatti  Shcrlf  of  Giil- 
Khän  and  began  to  replace  the  native  captains  of 
each  district  by  Muhammadans,  who  had  been 
appointed  in  Constantinople.  The  Bosnian  aristo¬ 
cracy  felt  this  to  be  a  heavy  blow  to  them  and 
therefore  the  Muhammadans  of  Sarajevo  rose  against 
the  Vizier.  They  were  put  to  flight  by  the  Sultdn's 
troops  at  Vitez  (in  the  district  of  Travnik).  In  the 
years  1843  and  1846,  revolts  broke  out  in  Krajina 
(Turkish  Croatia)  because  the  Turkish  government 
demanded  the  payment  of  the  legal  dues  by  the 
Muhammadans  there  who  would  not  pay  their 
taxes.  The  rebels  were  scattered  on  both  occasions. 
A  fertile  source  of  unrest  was  the  undefined  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  Muhammadan  landlord  (j/JAi,  beg 
a^ha)  and  the  peasant  ( kmet ). 

The  kmcts  complained  that  they  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  will  of  the  landlords.  The  Wall 
Tahir  Pasha  decreed  in  1848  that  the  forced 
labour  of  the  kmets  on  the  private  estates  (fieglik) 
of  the  landowners  should  cease,  while  the  kmets 
were  to  give  the  landlord  one  third  (the  so  called 
Tretina)  of  the  corn,  fruit  and  vegetables  produced 
on  their  own  holdings  and  the  half  of  the  hay. 
Neither  the  kmets  nor  the  landowners  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  enactment.  Therefore,  when  Jâhir 
demanded  that  every  Muhammadan  and  Christian 
household  should  pay  44  piastres  half  yearly  and 
each  Christian  7  piastres  Kharàÿ  in  addition 
and  that  the  legal  tithe  was  to  be  paid  on  all 
holdings,  the  Muhammadans  in  Krajina  rose  in 
revolt  and  besieged  the  fortress  of  Bihac.  The 
rising  was  secretly  favoured  by  cA1l  Pasha  Rizvan- 
bcgovic,  the  then  Vizier  of  Herzegovina,  and  soon 
spread  over  almost  the  whole  of  Bosnia  till  the 
Scrdär  ‘Omar  Pasha  defeated  the  rebels  in  the 
winter  of  1850-1851.  In  the  spring  of  1851  he 
had  cAlf  Pasha  Rizvanbcgovic  arrested  in  Buna 
(near  Mostar)  and  led  away,  a  prisoner.  It  was 
given  out  that  eAIf  Pasha  had  been  accidentally 
shot  while  being  taken  away.  Some  of  the  remaining 
prisoners  were  executed,  some  banished  and  the 
ancient  political  institutions  reorganised.  The  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Wäll  was  moved  from  Travnik  to 
Sarajevo  again  and  the  power  of  the  Bosnian 
aristocracy  broken.  Parallel  with  the  unrest  among 
the  Muhammadans  of  Bosnia,  discontent  developed 
among  the  Christians  who  complained  that  the 
reforms  promised  in  1839  and  1856  by  the  Khatti 
Humäyfin  had  not  been  carried  out.  In  some  districts 
the  Christian  peasants  rose  against  the  Muham¬ 
madan  landlords  and  as  the  Turks  took  harsh 
measures  in  reprisal,  numerous  Bosnian  Christians 
fled  to  Austria  and  besought  the  government  at 
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Vienna  to  intervene  (1888).  They  also  presented 
to  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  a  petition  to  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  in  which  they  asked  to  be  protected  against 
their  landlords.  The  Porte  sent  a  commission  to 
Bosnia  to  settle  the  point  in  dispute.  In  1859, 
the  ordinance  of  the  14^  Safar  1276  A.  h.  (i7lh 
September  1859)  regarding  the  Bosnia-Herzegovi- 
nian  Ciftcliks  came  into  force,  which  regulated  the 
payments  of  the  kmcts  to  their  landlords  and 
other  rights  and  obligations,  on  both  sides.  The 
enforcement  of  the  decree  of  Safar  was  defective 
however  and  gave  cause  for  new  disputes.  In 
spring  1875  a  rising  of  Christians  took  place  in 
Herzegovina,  which  proved  fateful  to  Turkey  and 
spread  into  Bosnia  also  among  the  Servian  Or¬ 
thodox  Christians  and  really  only  came  to  an  end 
on  the  occupation  of  the  two  provinces  by  Austria- 
Hungary  as  a  result  of  the  Berlin  Congress  of 
1878.  The  last  Wall  of  Bosnia  was  Ahmad  Maz- 
har  Pa^ha  (1878). 

•  On  the  5th  October  1908,  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  proposed  and  the 
Kuropcan  powers  and  finally  Turkey  also  agreed. 
On  this  day  the  Kmperor  Franz  Josef  I  published 
through  his  Foreign  Minister,  Count  von  Achrcn- 
thal,  an  autograph  letter  in  which  he  extended 
the  rights  of  his  suzerainty  to  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  and  decreed  that  the  order  of  succession 
in  the  ruling  house  was  to  apply  to  these 
lands  also. 

III.  Legislation. 

In  the  proclamations  issued  on  the  advance  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  troops  into  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  it  was  announced  that  the  old  laws 
were  to  remain  in  force  in  so  far  as  they  were 
not  abrogated  by  nov  ones.  The  first  thing  neces¬ 
sary  therefore  on  the  occupation  was  to  collect 
the  Turkish  Jaws  then  in  operation  and  translate 
them.  These  were  published  in  the  Collection  of 
I.aws  and  Ordinances  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
in  1878 — 1880  and  deal  with  various  branches  of 
law  particularly  the  land  laws,  the  various  kinds 
of  landed  property  and  its  conveyance,  commer¬ 
cial  law  and  the  commercial  and  Sharfat  courts  etc. 

Till  the  proclamation  of  the  new  constitution 
in  1910,  legislative  power  in  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  belonged  to  the  Crown  and  the  right  of 
bringing  in  bills  proposing  legislation  to  the 
Provincial  Government  of  11.  11.  By  'the  new  con¬ 
stitution  a  Parliament  (uibnr)  has  been  summoned 
to  co-operate  in  the  legislation  of  the  country.  The 
Parliament  consists  of  nominated  ex  ojfido  mein- 
l*crs  and  elected  deputies.  The  ex  offuio  members 
are:  the  Ka'is  ab'ulamä,  the  director  of  the  jWakf- 
Ma'flrif:  the  Muftis  of  Sarajevo  and  Mostar  and  in 
addition  the  Mufti  who  has  held  his  office  longest, 
the  four  Orthodox  Servian  Metropolitans  and  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Grand  Administrative  and  Kdu- 
cational  Council  of  the  Orthodox  Servian  Church , 
the  Koman  Catholic  Archbishop  and  two  Roman 
Catholic  Oiocesan  Bishops  and  the  two  Provincials 
of  the  Franciscan  Order.  The  Sephaidic  Chief  Rabbi, 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Advocates,  the 
Mayor  of  the  capital,  Sarajevo,  and  the  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in 
Sarajevo.  The  number  of  elected  I deputies  is  72. 
The  period  of  office  of  the  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ii  fixed  at  five  years.  A  resolution  is  only 
valid  if  more  than  half  the  members  are  present 
and  those  present  must  be  absolutely  unanimous. 


For  a  resolution  which  concerns  legislation  in 
religious  matters,  the  presence  of  at  least  four 
fifths  of  all  members  and  a  majority  of  at  least 
two  thirds  of  those  present  is  required.  All  bills 
within  the  province  of  the  Parliament  require  the 
approval  of  the  government  of  Austria  and  Hun¬ 
gary  before  being  brought  into  the  House.  Bills 
approved  by  the  Parliament  have  to  be  approved 
by  both  states  of  the  monarchy  and  require  the 
sanction  of  the  Crown.  The  sphere  of  legislation 
of  the  Parliament  of  Bosnia  and  Hungary  is  con¬ 
fined  exclusively  to  domestic  affairs.  A  provin¬ 
cial  council  of  nine  of  its  members  is  chosen  by 
the  Parliament  to  represent  its  interests  and  give 
utterance  to  its  wishes  in  such  public  matters  as 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  interested  in.  Each 
denomination  in  Parliament  elects  representatives 
to  the  provincial  council  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers  in  the  country. 

The  most  important  matters,  that  fall  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Parliament  are  :  the  settlement 
of  the  annual  Budgets,  the  borrowing  of  new  loans 
and  the  conversion  of  those  already  existing;  the 
sale  or  mortgage  of  the  property  of  the  state; 
criminal  law;  civil  law  with  the  proviso  that  the 
application  of  Sljari'at  law  in  dealings  of  Mu- 
hamadans  with  one  another  as  regards  marriages, 
inheritances  or  family  affairs,  shall  be  guaranteed; 
sanitation;  industrial  conditions;  matters  affecting 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  people,  educational 
matters  relative  to  all  educational  institutions; 
religious  questions,  concerning  the  relations  of 
the  denominations  to  one  another  or  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  in  so  far  as  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
rights,  the  internal  organisation  and  the  public 
exercise  of  worship  of  the  several  denomina¬ 
tions  recognised  by  law  is  not  interfered  with; 

1  agrarian  laws;  the  introduction  of  new  taxes  and 
the  increasing  of  those  existing  or  the  making 
of  special  additions  to  a  tax  already  being  levied; 
the  building  of  railways,  for  w'hich  proposals  are 
made  by  the  government,  the  making  of  roads, 
ways  and  other  means  of  communication;  the  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  communities;  the  examination 
and  approval  of  accounts  etc.  The  estimates  of 
the  provincial  income  and  expenditure  have  to  be 
placed  before  Parliament  annually  and  regularly 
by  the  provincial  government,  and  Parliament 
must  proceed  without  delay  to  discuss  them  so 
that  they  may  be  passed  before  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year.  If  the  estimates  arc  not  dealt 
with  punctually  by  Parliament  the  Budget  of  the 
coining  year  remains  in  force  until  the  new  one 
is  passed  in  the  statutory  fashion  to  replace  it. 

The  members  of  Parliament  arc  elected  by  the 
|>copIc  on  a  denominational  basis.  All  male  citizens 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  over  24  years  of  age, 
who  have  had  a  fixed  abode  in  the  country  for 
at  least  a  year,  arc  entitled  to  vote,  as  also  arc 
similarly  qualified  citizens  of  Austria-Hungary  who 
arc  engaged  in  the  Civil  Service  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  as  civil  servants  or  teachers.  All  males 
over  30  years  of  age,  who  are  qualified  to  vote, 
and  are  in  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  arc  eligible 
for  election  to  parliament,  with  the  exception  of 
officials  in  the  Civil  Service  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina,  officials  and  employees  on  active  service 
on  the  national  railways  and  also  teachers  and 
other  officials  in  the  public  schools.  The  electorate 
is  divided  into  Curias.  Of  the  72  deputies  to  be 
elected,  1 8  arc  allotted  to  the  first  Curia,  20  to 
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the  second  and  54  to  the  third.  Within  the  first 
Curia  and  in  the  second  and  third  Curias  taken 
together,  the  seats  are  divided  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  of  the  three  chief  denominations 
of  the  population,  so  that  in  the  first  Curia  the 
Catholics  have  four  seats,  the  Muslims  6,  the 
Servian  Orthodox  Church  8,  and  in  the  second 
and  third  Curias,  the  Catholics  have  12,  the  Mus¬ 
lims  18,  the  Servian  Orthodox  Church .  23.  In 
addition  the  Jews  in  the  second  Curia  have  one 
seat.  In  the  first  Curia  the  following  are  eligible 
to  vote:  a)  in  the  first  class  of  voters:  all  Mu¬ 
hammadan  landowners  who  pay  a  land  tax  of  at 
least  140  Kr.  (£  5 — 16 — 8).  Landowners  of  other 
denominations,  who  pay  a  tax  of  not  less  than 
140  Kr.  arc  allowed  to  vote  either  in  this  class 
or  in  the  division  of  the  second  class  into  which 
they  would  fall  by  their  religion;  i>)  in  the  second 
class  of  voters:  all  persons  who  pay  not  less  than 
500  Kr.  (£21 — 6 — 8)  in  direct  taxes  excluding 
licenses;  persons  who  have  completed  their  studies 
in  all  High  Schools  and  other  similar  educational 
institutes  within  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy; 
the  clergy  of  all  denominations  recognised  by  the 
law;  all  officials  and  teachers  whether  active  or 
pensioned  in  the  Civil  Service  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina  as  w’cll  as  officials  on  the  railway  or  officers 
in  the  array;  and  lastly  officers  on  the  retired  list. 
The  Second  Curia  consists  of  all  inhabitants  of 
towns  who  are  not  already  in  the  hirst  Curia. 
Eligible  voters  living  in  the  country  and  not  in 
the  first  Curia  form  the  Third  Curia.  In  the 
election  of  representatives  of  the  first  class  of 
voters  in  the  First  Curia,  the  whole  country  forms 
one  Muhammadan  electoral  district,  while  for 
the  election  of  representatives  of  the  second  class 
of  voters  in  the  First  Curia,  the  whole  country 
forms  an  electoral  district  for  each  of  the  two 
religions.  Fach  voter  in  the  First  Curia  has  to 
vote  for  as  many  •candidates  as  there  arc  scats 
allotted  to  the  electoral  district  he  is  voting  in. 
For  the  election  of  representatives  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Curias,  the  whole  land  is  divided  into 
denominational  electoral  districts  each  of  which 
elects  a  deputy.  Each  voter  is  also  entitled  to 
vote  for  candidates  in  another  Curia  than  that 
to  which  lie  himself  belongs.  The  members  of 
those  denominations  which  arc  too  small  to  have 
a  separate  scat  allotted  to  them,  c.  g.  the  Prote¬ 
stants,  arc  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections  in  one 
of  the  denominational  electoral  bodies  of  the  Curia 
according  to  the  particular  Curia  to  which  they 
belong. 

The  first  ceremonial  opening  of  the  Parliament 
took  place  on  the  1 5**1  June  1910  in  Sarajevo. 
The  new*  provincial  constitution  has  in  the  first 
session  of  Parliament  answered  the  expectations 
placed  on  it  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  and 
proved  a  most  useful  instrument  for  the  harmo¬ 
nious  co-operation  of  the  people  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  The 
new  Parliament  has  already  instituted,  within  the 
brief  period  for  which  it  has  existed,  numerous 
reforms  in  all  branches  of  public  life. 

IV.  Administration. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  form  a  single  province, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  Austrian  statute 
of  the  22mI  February  1880  and  article  VI 
of  the  Hungarian  statute  of  iSSo,  is  under  the 
responsible  government  and  supervision  of  the 


common  ministry  of  the  Empire  and  Kingdom. 
The  Common  Minister  of  Finance  attends  to  the 
above  mentioned  classes  of  business  on  behalf  of 
the  copimon  ministry.  The  administration  of  the 
county  and  the  carrying  out  and  enforcing  of 
the  laws  is  the  duty  of  the  provincial  government 
of  b.  it.  in  Sarajevo,  which  is  under  the  common 
ministry  and  is  responsible  to  it  for  its  admini¬ 
stration.  The  head  of  the  provincial  government 
is  as  a  rule,  a  military  officer  of  high  rank  (the 
Commandant  of  an  Army  Corps  or  an  Army- 
Inspector)  who  is  assisted  in  the  civil  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  county  by  the  civil  Adlatus.  The 
provincial  government  consists  of  four  divisions, 
viz.  the  administrative  departments  and  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Justice,  Finance  and  Commerce.  At  the 
head  of  each  department  is  a  Chief  Secretary. 
The  division  of  the  country  as  it  was  under 
Turkish  rule  has  been  taken  over  by  the  new 
government  with  a  few  unimportant  alterations. 
The  country  is  divided  into  six  districts,  viz.  Banja¬ 
luka,  Bihac,  Mostar,  Sarajevo,  Travnik  and  Tuzla. 
The  number  of  counties  is  54.  The  counties  in 
the  district  of  Banjaluka  are:  Banjaluka  (the  town 
and  the  county  round  it  forming  two  separate 
counties),  Dcrvent,  Bosnian  Dubica,  Bosnian  Gra- 
diska,  Bosnian  Novi.  Kotor- Varos,  I’rjedor,  Pmjavor 
and  Tesanj  ;  in  the  district  of  Bihac:  Bihac, 
Cazin,  Kljuc,  Krupa,  Bosnian  Pctrovac,  S.mski- 
most  ;  in  the  district  of  Mostar:  Bilck,  Cacko, 
Konjica,  I.jubinjc,  I.jnbu^ki,  Mostar  (the  town  and 
the  country  round  it  forming  two  separate  counties), 
Kcvcsinjc,  Stolac  and  Trebinjc;  in  the  district 
of  Sarajevo:  Cajnica,  FoCa,  Fojnica,  Rogatica, 
Sarajevo  (the  capital  Sarajevo  has  its  own  organi¬ 
sation)  Visegrad  and  Visoko;  in  the  district  of 
Travnik:  Bugojno,  GlamoC,  Jajce,  I.ivno,  Prozor, 
Travnik,  Varcar-Vakuf,  Zcnica,  2epCe  and  ^upanjac; 
in  the  district  of  Tuzla:  Bjolina.  Brcka,  Gra- 
Canica,  Grad.tCac,  Kladanj,  Maglaj,  Srebrenica,  Tuzla 
(the  town  with  the  industrial  area  forming  one 
county  and  the  country  district  another),  Vlascnica 
and  Zvornik.  The  number  of  civil  servants  and 
other  officials  in  the  service  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  was  in  1900,  10,044.  Of  these  3,846  were 
Austrian,  3057  Hungarian  citizens,  4024  citizens 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  17  citizens  of 
foreign  states.  The  estimates  approved  by  the 
government  for  1910  were: 

Expenditure  .  .  .  5,iSi,SS6  Kr.  (£  21 5*954) 

Income . 5-33^57<>  Kr.  (£  222,438) 

In  regard  to  Public  Health  it  may  be  noted  that 
in  1909  there  were  a  provincial  public  hospital  in 
Sarajevo,  9  county  and  14  local  hospitals,  1  private 
hospital  and  55  dispensaries.  Steps  have  been 
taken  in  34  counties  to  eradicate  the  syphilis 
which  is  very  prevalent  among  the  people.  To  coun¬ 
teract  the  dangers  to  which  pilgrims  arc  liable  on 
their  journey  to  Mecca,  suitable  steps  have  been 
taken.  In  the  year  1909-1910  56  individuals  made 
the  pilgrimage. 

V.  R Ki  n*. ion. 

Before  the  Austrian  occupation  Islam  as  a  deno¬ 
mination  did  not  have  a  particular  organisation  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  any  more  than  in  the 
other  districts  of  Turkey.  The  Orthodox  Scnrs, 
who  were  officially  considered  to  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church,  the  Catholics  and  Jews  (Spanish) 
were  regarded  as  Mi.Wfs.  The  Greek  Catholic  and 
the  Evangelical  i 'lunch  only  appeared  after  the 
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occupation  through  the  immigration  of  adherents. 
The  organisation  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  the 
country  is  at  present  beiog  carried  out.  The  Serv. 
Orth.  Church  was  reorganised  in  1905  and  was 
granted  permission  to  regulate  and  govern  its 
ecclesiastical  and  educational  affairs  independently 
and  free  from  state  supervision  provided  the  laws 
of  the  country  were  not  infringed.  There  is  a 
special  statute  of  the  same  year  defining  the  work 
and  sphere  of  influence  of  the  autonomous  Scrv. 
Orthod.  Church  in  ecclesiastical  and  educational 
matters. 

The  Muslims  had,  as  early  as  1881,  expressed 
the  wish  to  have  a  head  of  their  own  (AV/j  at - 
‘u/amS),  who,  supported  by  a  committee  of  men 
learned  in  the  law,  could  govern  their  religious 
affairs.  In  1882  this  wish  was  granted  and  the 
committee  mentioned,  consisting  of  the  Ka^s  as 
President  and  four  other  members,  was  consti¬ 
tuted.  In  1883  a  provisional  Wafcf  Commission 
was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  ascertain 
details  of  all  Wakfs  in  the  land,  to  control  their 
expenditure  and  to  carry  out  any  new  regulations 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  Wakfs.  In  1884, 
provisional  Wafcf  commissions  were  instituted  in 
all  the  districts;  these  were  presided  over  by  the 
Kadi  of  the  district  and  had  to  enquire  what 
Walff  property  existed,  to  look  after  mosques  and 
Wakf  buildings  and  particularly  to  supervise  the 
trustees  (, Mutawal/i )  and  officials,  to  lay  their 
accounts  l>efore  the  Provincial  Wakf  Commission 
and  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  latter.  In 
1894  the  Wakf  administration  was  reorganised. 
In  place  of  the  provisional  Wakf  Commission,  a 
Provincial  Wakf  Commission,  a  deliberative  and 
administrative  body,  and  a  Provincial  Wakf  Hoard 
as  an  executive  body  were  introduced.  The 
Provincial  Wakf  Commission  is  composed  of  the 
President,  Inspector  ( Mufattiih\  Secretary  (A'ufify 
four  mcnil/cr»  of  the  Mm/Jlis-i  v Ultima ,  two  Judges 
of  the  Chief  hbaiPat  Court  and  two  prominent 
Muhammadans  from  each  of  the  six  districts  of 
h.  It.  who  hold  office  for  3  years  and  are  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  ministry.  The  Provincial  Wakf  Hoard 
consists  of  the  President  of  the  Provincial  Wakf 
Commission,  the  Inspector,  Secretary  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  clerical  staff  and  accountants. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  till  1 909,  when 
the  Muhammadans  received  the  right  which  had 
already  been  granted  to  the  Servian  Orthodox 
Church  in  1905,  of  managing  their  religious  affairs 
themselves.  The  main  provisions  of  the  Statute 
arc  as  follows:  The  duties  of  the  Wakf*Macarif 
committee  of  management  are  :  the  foundation  and 
maintenance  of  mosques  and  other  Muhammadan 
buildings,  religious,  educational  or  charitable;  the 
education  and  payment  of  the  required  number  of 
clergy  and  teachers;  the  education  of  the  Muham¬ 
madan  youth  in  the  belief  and  spirit  of  Islam; 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  propagation  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  a  knowledge  of  their  religion  among 
Muhammadans.  The  administrative  machinery  of 
the  Waljf-Ma'arif  consists  of:  the  Üjamat  (itjatna'afy 
assemblies;  the  Djarnatmadjliscs,  the  district  com¬ 
mission  ;  the  Provincial  Assembly  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly.  There  arc  also  certain 
*|>ccia)ly  elected  bodies;  the  district  'assemblies 
and  the  county  committees.  All  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  bodies  are  elected  by  the  Muhammadan 
populace  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute.  The  autonomous  Wakf-Ma'ftrif  and  religious 


authorities  discharge  all  business  falling  within  their 
province  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
absolutely,  so  that  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  civil 
courts  against  the  decisions  of  these  boards  so 
long  as  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  common  law 
of  the  land.  In  case  the  law  should  he  broken  by 
a  legal  decision  of  one  of  these  autonomous  boards, 
the  government  has  only  the  right  to  annul  the 
decision  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  autonomous 
board  concerned  for  reconsideration  with  a  view 
to  coming  to  a  new  decision. 

The  provincial  government  may  demand  that 
the  cL'lamä-Madjlis,  the  provincial  assembly  and 
its  committee  shall  give  it  particulars  of  its  own 
proceedings  and  of  the  managing  body  of  the 
Wakf-Ma'ûrif  and  these  committees  are  bound  to 
supply  the  desired  information. 

All  the  Muhammadans  in  a  community  with  at 
least  100  Muhammadan  members  form  a  Wafcf- 
Ma^rif  I)jamat.  The  Hjamatmadjlis  is  elected  for 
3  years.  The  representatives  of  all  the  djamats  in 
a  district  form  the  district  assembly.  The  work  of 
the  district  commission  consists  mainly  in  acquiring 
information  on  all  the  movable  and  immovable 
property  of  the  Wnkf-Macfirif,  the  supervision  of  the 
religious  and  Wnkf-Macarif  buildings;  supervising 
the  work  of  the  Muta wallis  as  well  as  of  all 
individuals  in  the  district,  who  are  paid  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Wakf-MacArif;  seeing  that  the 
curriculum  of  the  Medrescs,  Mcktcbs  and  other 
Wakf-Macarif  institutions  is  property  carried  out 
and  making  a  report  to  the  Mufti,  the  cUlamä- 
Madjlis  or  to  the  political  officials  in  cases  where 
it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commission  that 
the  curriculum  for  instruction  in  the  Muslim  reli¬ 
gion  is  not  being  adhered  to  in  public  schools  or 
institutions. 

The  Wakf-Macflrif  Provincial  Assembly  is  the 
chief  autonomous  governing  and  supervising  body 
for  all  the  Wakf-Ma'ärif  property  in  Hosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  Its  meeting  place  is  in  the  capital 
Sarajevo.  Its  members  arc  the  Ra^s  al-{  Llama,  the 
Muftis  of  Hanjatuka,  Hihac,  Môar,  Travnik,  Tuzla 
and  Sarajevo,  the  Wakf-Macärif  Director  and  lastly 
24  members  elected  by  the  district  commissions. 
The  statutory  President  of  the  national  assembly 
is  the  Ra’is  al^L'lamft,  while  the  Vice-President 
is  elected  by  the  members  themselves  from  their 
number.  The  special  duties  of  the  Provincial 
Assembly  are  the  supervision  of  all  that  is  done 
by  the  various  branches  of  the  Wakf-Macärif  and 
of  all  the  officials  of  the  Wakf*Macfirif  and  their 
subordinates  ;  deciding  on  the  erection  of  mosques, 
medrescs,  mcktcbs  and  the  refectories  connected 
with  them;  deciding  on  the  erection  of  schools, 
educational  and  charitable  institutions  of  alt  sorts 
and  on  the  purchase,  exchange  or  burdening  of 
all  the  movable  or  immovable  property  of  the 
Wakf-Ma'nrif,  as  far  os  it  is  in  accordance  with 
Shariat  law;  the  settlement  of  the  annual  estimates 
for  the  individual  Wakfs  and  the  funds  of  the 
Central  Wakf-Macftrif  ;  the  alteration  of  existing 
and  the  passing  of  new  regulations  regarding  the 
management  and  supervision  of  the  property  of 
the  WaVf-Ma'firif. 

The  committee  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  is 
its  governing  and  executive  body.  It  consists  of 
the  WaVf-Ma  ärif  Director  who  is  president,  the 
Mufti  of  Sarajevo  and  six  other  members  elected 
from  its  midst  by  the  Assembly.  The  committee 
of  the  National  Assembly  is  particularly  concerned 
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with  the  routine  business  of  the  Wafcf-Ma^f 
property,  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
activities  of  the  district  commissions;  the  super¬ 
vision  of  individual  Wakfs  as  regards  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  property  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
object  for  which  they  were  founded;  the  collecting 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Wakf-Ma'ftrif  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  them  in  accordance  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly;  the  approval  of  the 
foundation  of  Wakfs  for  pious  or  useful  purposes 
and  the  acceptance  of  presents  and  legacies;  the 
appointment  of  Mutawallis  and  other  administra¬ 
tive  officials  of  the  Wakf-Ma'flrif  ;  the  appointment 
of  secular  teachers  at  the  Wakf-Ma'iSrif  schools,  of 
officials  and  servants  at  the  district  commissions, 
the  exercise  of  disciplinary  authority  over  these 
individuals;  the  making  of  proposals  to  the  Tlamä- 
Madjlis,  regarding  the  appointment  of  ecclesiastical 
or  educational  officials  paid  out  of  WAf-Mafarif 
funds. 

Each  independent  Wakf  is  managed  by  a  Muta- 
walll,  appointed  by  the  committee,  according  to 
their  regulations.  The  Mutawalll  represents  the 
Wakf  managed  by  him  before  a  court  or  other 
authority. 

The  resources  of  the  Central  Wa|<f-Macdrif  consist 
of  the  movable  and  immovable  property  which  has 
been  collected  in  the  past  in  the  National  Wakf 
Fund  or  may  be  accumulated  in  the  future.  The 
object  of  the  Central  Wakf  Fund  is:  the  defrayal 
of  all  the  expenses  of  administration  of  the  machi¬ 
nery  of  the  Wakf-Macarif ;  the  settlement  of  the 
expenses  of  maintenance  and  of  the  public  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Wakf  Funds;  the  granting  of 
subsidies  for  the  repair  and  building  of  mosques, 
the  maintenance  of  the  stafT  of  mosques,  religious 
institutions  and  schools  for  which  there  arc  no  or 
only  insufficient  Wakfs  etc. 

The  'Clams-Madjlis,  Vhich  has  its  seat  in  Sara¬ 
jevo,  is  entrusted  with  the  supreme  direction  of 
Muhammadan  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Ilosnia  and  | 
Herzegovina.  The  Cl'lam5-Madjlis  consists  of:  the 
Ra’is  al-'l’lamfl  as  president  and  four  members. 
The  Ra*!s  al-'Ulamä  and  the  members  of  the 
‘Ulama-Madjlis  are  appointed  by  a  separate 
Curia  at  a  secret  sitting.  This  Curia  is  com¬ 
posed  of  30  persons  of  the  rank  of  Kliödjä 
viz:  the  Muftis  of  Sarajevo,  Banjaluka,  Bihac, 
Mostar,  Travnik  and  Tuzla  as  ex  officio  members 
and  24  elected  members.  The  King-Emperor  ap¬ 
points  as  Rais  al-cClamä  one  of  three  candidates 
who  are  selected  by  the  Curia.  When  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Cl'lamfl-Madjlis 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Common  Ministry  appoints 
one  of  two  candidates  selected  by  the  Curia.  The 
Curia  applies  to  the  Shaikh  al-Isläm  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  to  grant  powers  to  take  up  the  religious 
duties  of  his  office  to  the  individual  appointed 
RaJis  al-'L’lainX  by  the  King-Emperor.  This  request 
is  transmitted  to  the  Shaikh  al-lslftm  through  the 
Royal  and  Imperial  Embassy  in  Constantinople. 
The  'Ulama-Madjlis  is  empowered  to  govern,  super¬ 
vise  and  direct  all  the  affairs  of  Islam;  to  note 
any  necessity  for  building  mosques  or  other  reli¬ 
gious  buildings  such  as  Mcktebs,  Mcdreses  and 
other  denominational  educational  and  charitable 
institutions  and  to  lay  proposals  with  regard  to 
them  before  the  administrative  of  the  Wakf-Ma*Arif; 
to  see  that  the  laws  of  Islilm  arc  not  broken 
in  the  Muslim  denominational  schools,  nor  in  the 
public  schools  and  institutions  as  well  as  generally; 


to  co-operate  with  the  WaVf-Ma*trif  Provincial 
Commission  to  prepare  a  curriculum  for  all  the 
education  in  the  Medreses  and  Mektebs  as  well 
as  for  the  religious  instruction  in  the  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  WaVf-Macarif;  to  define  the  course 
of  Muhammadan  religious  instruction  in  the  state 
schools  and  institutions  in  co-operation  with  the 
provincial  government  ;  to  appoint  the  Mudarrises 
and  other  religious  and  educational  officials  of  the 
Wakf-Mac5rif  on  the  proposal  of  the  committee  of 
the  Assembly  ;  to  choose  instructors  in  the  Muslim 
religion  in  the  state  schools  and  other  public 
institutions  and  to  lay  their  appointments  l>efore 
the  Provincial  Government  for  confirmation;  to 
examine  candidates  for  the  office  of  Shariat  judge 
and  positions  in  the  Wakf  educational  institutions 
and  issue  certificates  to  them;  to  propose  candi¬ 
dates  for  vacancies  in  the  office  of  Mufti  to  the 
Provincial  Government.  The  Ra  fs  al-'llaml  has 
the  following  special  privileges:  the  appointment 
of  Mutasals  to  the  Shari'at  judges;  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Imams  and  Khatlbs;  the  supervision  of 
the  Shari  at  Law  College  in  Sarajevo.  The  cl*lamä- 
Madjlis  is  bound  to  apply  to  the  Shaikh  al-lsllm 
in  Constantinople  for  a  decision  or  fj/ii'2  in 
doubtful  or  contested  points  of  dogmatics  or  Sha- 
ri'at  Law.  The  documents  containing  the  question 
to  be  settled  have  to  be  conveyed  through  diplo¬ 
matic  channels  on  behalf  of  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  reply  comes  by  the  same  route. 

In  the  chief  town  of  each  district  of  K.  II.  there 
is  a  Mufti.  The  Muftis  are  appointed  by  the 
Provincial  Government  on  the  nomination  of  the 
cClamS-Ma«Jjlis.  For  this  purpose  the  Cl'lamâ-Madjlis 
proposes  the  names  of  two  candidates  for  the 
vacancy,  who  possess  the  requisite  qualifications. 
The  Government  appoints  one  of  them  Mufti. 
The  main  duties  of  the  Mufti  arc  as  follow’s;  to 
issue  fatuous  when  necessary’,  to  visit  the  mosques 
and  other  places  of  worship  to  see  that  the  curri¬ 
culum,  proposed  by  the  Tlamft-Mndjlis  for  Muslim 
religious  instruction  in  the  state  and  denominational 
schools  and  other  institutions,  is  adhered  to;  to 
preside  at  the  examination  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Mcdreses  etc. 

The  Provincial  Government  is  empowered  to 
erect  and  maintain  institutions  in  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zogovina  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  the 
religion  of  Islam  in  co-opcration  with  the  ^I'laroi- 
Madjlis.  The  most  important  Wakf-Ma.irif  schools 
arc  the  Mcktebs  and  the  Mcdreses.  The  Provincial 
Assembly  may  also  found  other  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  Muhammadan  youth  but  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Provincial  Government  is  necessary. 
Secular  education  in  all  Wakf-Ma  ârif  schools  can 
only  be  imparted  by  teachers  qualified  for  the  • 
purpose.  The  Mcktebs  arc  elementary  schools  for 
instruction  in  the  Muslim  religion.  Education  is 
free.  The  curriculum,  the  apportionment  of  the 
subjects  and  the  time-table  for  the  Mcktebs  are 
all  planned  by  the  Tlamâ- Madjlis.  Every  Muslim 
is  bound  to  send  his  children  to  2  Mckteb,  the 
boys  before  they  are  eight  and  the  girls  before 
they  are  seven  years  old.  The  Mcdreses  arc  more 
advanced  schools  for  religious  instruction  and  their 
aim  is  to  educate  a  sufficient  number  of  (Cln\ljas 
for  the  religious  requirements  of  the  country.  These 
institutes  arc  under  the  supreme  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  ‘I’lantil-Madjlis.  The  subjects 
of  instruction  in  the  Mcdreses  are  taught  by 
Mudarrises  who  arc  appointed  by  the  'l'lamÄ- 
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Mtdjlit  on  the  proposal  of  the  committee  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly. 

The  Provincial  Assembly  has  the  permanent 
right  to  collect  a  tax  for  religious  purposes  to 
defray  all  the  expenses  of  public  worship  and 
the  administration  of  the  Wafcf-Ma'firlf  and  to 
cover  the  requirements  of  education  and  religion 
generally.  This  tax  is  levied  and  collected  as  a 
percentage  in  addition  on  all  direct  taxes.  For 
the  first  ten  years  during  which  the  statute  was 
in  force,  the  amount  of  this  tax  was- fixed  at  10% 
of  all  direct  taxes.  The  total  VVafcf  budget  of  1909 
showed  on  expenditure  of  761.114  Kr.  (£  31,713) 
and  on  income  76 8,277  Kr.  (£  32,011),  giving  a 
credit  balance  of  7,163  Kr.  (£  2,98).  The  movable 
and  immovable  Wafcf  property  was  estimated  in 
the  same  year  at  9,931,061  Kr.  (£  4*3,793)-  The 
number  of  individual  Wafcfs  was  1050. 

VI.  Education. 

The  Turkish  act  of  the  year  1285  a.  11.  (1869) 
which  however  was  never  put  into  force  did  not 
suit  the  altered  conditions  in  Bosnia  and  Hcrzc- 
govina  after  the  occupation  and  sweeping  reforms 
were  introduced  in  the  educational  system  by  the 
new  government. 

In  the  year  1909  there  were  434  elementary 
schools  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  of  which  389 
were  undenominational,  134  denominational  and 
1 1  private  with  a  total  attendance  of  38,950 
pupils.  To  make  allowance  for  the  peculiar  so¬ 
cial  and  religious  requirements  of  the  Muham¬ 
madans,  special  elementary  schools  (A'ui/td lyas) 
were  instituted  in  the  capitals  of  the  six  districts 
of  the  country  and  also  in  BrCka,  which  is  the 
chief  town  of  a  county.  These  schools  have  the 
same  educational  objects  and  curriculum  as  the 
ordinary  elementary  schools  except  that  Arabic 
and  Turkish  are  additional  subjects  taught  in 
them.  Attention  was  also  devoted  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  education  of  Muhammadan  girls.  The 
largest  institution  of  this  kind  is  the  Muhamma¬ 
dan  Girls'  School  in  Sarajevo,  wdiich  is  supported 
by  the  state,  which  has  four  elementary  classes 
and  a  three  years'  course  of  secondary  instruction, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prepare  Muhammadan 
women  as  teachers  of  the  preparatory  classes  in 
elementary  schools.  In  1909  there  were  also  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  9  commercial* schools, 

I  military  boarding-school  for  lioys,  tjie  object  of 
which  is  to  prepare  native  boys  for  entrance  to 
the  military  academies;  3  undenominational  and 
7  denominational  girls'  schools;  2  industrial 
schools,  12  industrial  continuation  courses,  I  tech¬ 
nical  school,  1  school  of  forestry,  1  training  col¬ 
lege  for  male  teachers  and  denominational  training 
college  for  women  teachers,  3  public  gymnasia , 

9  denominational  gymnasia^  1  Franciscan  semi¬ 
nary  and  2  State  rtalschultn . 

In  all  these  institutions  provision  has  been 
made  for  religious  instruction  by  appointing  teach¬ 
ers  of  all  denominations.  Muhammadan  pupils  at 
the  gymnasia  can  learn  Arabic  instead  of  Greek. 
The  educational  institutes  supported  by  the  Mu¬ 
hammadan  community  arc  the  Mektcbs,  the  Mc- 
drcscs  and  the  l>fir  al-MucallimIn  in  Sarajevo. 
Before  Muhammadan  children  go  to  the  undeno¬ 
minational  elementary  schools,  they  have  as  a 
rule  to  attend  the  Mektcbs  where  they  receive 
their  first  religious  instruction.  Other  subjects  are 
rarely  taught  in  the  Mektcbs.  As  the  methods  of 


the  KbBdji*  in  these  Mektcbs  produced  but  poor 
results,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  the  nine¬ 
ties  by  the  Wafcf  Commission  with  the  support  of 
the  government  to  reform  the  Mektcbs.  In  1909 
there  were  nearly  1000  of  the  old-fashioned  Mektcbs 
(,J ibyUn  mekteb)  and  92  reformed  Mcktebs  ( mektebi 
ibtidäl)  of  which  83  were  for  boys  and  9  for  girls. 

The  Medrescs  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are 
organised  on  the  same  lines  as  those  in  Turkey 
and  need  to  be  reformed.  In  1909  there  were  42 
with  1613  pupils  (sWlta).  The  best  known  arc 
the  KurshQnli  and  K_h5nk3h  Medrescs  in  Sarajevo 
which  are  supported  by  the  Qhäzl  Khosrawbcg 
Wakf.  The  bar  al-MucallimIn,  founded  in  1893 
in  Sarajevo,  provides  a  kind  of  supplementary 
course  to  the  Medrcses  and  gives  the  scholars  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  of  the  Medrescs,  which 
arc  mainly  Turkish  and  Arabic,  instruction  in  the 
mother  tongue  as  well  as  in  such  useful  subjects 
as  history,  geography,  arithmetic  and  pedagogy, 
and  qualifies  them  for  posts  as  teachers  (jntfaliim) 
in  the  Mektcbs,  or  as  religious  instructors  etc. 
The  course  lasts  three  years.  In  the  session  1900 — 
1909,  60  sükhtas  attended  the  Där  al-Mu'allimln. 

In  the  Sfrari'at  Law  College  in  Sarajevo  foun¬ 
ded  in  1887  which  is  supported  by  the  state 
and  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  educate  sui¬ 
table  candidates  for  posts  in  the  Shariat  courts, 
the  Muhammadans  have  an  institute  which  sup¬ 
plies  one  of  the  requirements  of  Islam.  Admission 
to  this  college  is  obtained  by  nomination  from 
the  Ra’ls  al-cL'lam3  through  the  government.  In 
the  session  1908-1909  the  college  was  attended 
by  28  students  of  whom  25  lived  in  the  college 
I  and  received  full  board  and  clothing.  The  course 
of  instruction  lasts  for  five  years.  The  curriculum 
includes  the  following  subjects:  Arabic,  Logic 
(tn  antik),  ma1  U  ni  vus  bayän ,  ^akaid,  Shariat  I  .aw 
( fikh ),  ujul  al-fikh  ;  jakk,  faro?  id,  u\Til  a  l- mu  hä- 
lama,  European  Jurisprudence,  the  vernacular, 
mathematics,  geography,  history,  and  Arabic  calli¬ 
graphy.  In  the  year  1908-1909  there  were  9  tea¬ 
chers  on  the  stafT  of  the  College. 

The  National  Museum  in  Sarajevo  which  was 
founded  in  1885  and  taken  over  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  1888,  may  also  be  classed  with  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  country.  Its  literary 
organ  is  the:  Glasnik  ttmaljskog  mute  ja  u  Jfosnt 
i  Ifcrctgovitii ,  which  has  appeared  quarterly  since 
1889.  A  selection  of  the  articles  published  in  it 
arc  issued  annually  in  a  German  version  under 
the  title:  „ Wissenschaftliche  Mitteillungen  aus  D. 
und  //.” 

3$  newspapers  appeared  in  1909,  which  may 
be  classed  according  to  their  political  or  religious 
tendencies  as  6  Croat,  6  Servian,  1 3  non-party, 

4  Muhammadan,  4  Roman  Catholic  and  2  Servian 
Orthodox. 

The  Muhammadans  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
who  l>cforc  the  occupation  shared  the  intellectual 
life  of  Turkey  and  wrote  in  Arabic  and  Turkish 
arc  now  using  their  Servian  vernacular  more  and 
more  for  literary  as  well  as  scientific  purposes. 
They  usually  write  in  the  I«itin  alphabet.  Of  late 
years,  particularly  among  the  Khödjäs,  a  move¬ 
ment  has  arisen  to  write  at  least  literary  works 
of  a  religious  nature  with  a  Slav  text  in  Arabic 
characters.  The  Arabic  alplialiet  has  therefore  been 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Slav  language. 
The  organ  of  the  National  Society  of  Mucallims  and 
Imfliiis  in  Sarajevo,  the  Msfallim^ appears  in  this  form. 
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VII.  Adminwtoation  op  Justice. 

The  right  of  haring  their  subjects  tried  by 
their  respective  consuls,  which  had  been  obtained 
from  the  Turkish  government  by  various  countries, 
was  abolished  in  1878 — 1881,  with  the  approval 
of  the  governments  concerned,  not  only  as  regards 
Austria  Hungary  but  also  for  the  other  countries. 
After  the  occupation,  the  organisation  of  the 
courts  was  adjusted  to  the  organisation  of  the 
government  authorities.  In  Sarajevo  there  is  a 
High  Court  which  is  the  chief  court  of  the 
country;  there  arc  district  courts  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  each  district  and  county  courts  in  the 
chief  towns  of  each  county.  In  addition  there  are 
county  courts  in  some  of  the  more  important  towns. 

The  Sharicat  courts,  which  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  above  mentioned  courts  are  organised 
on  special  lines.  The  county  Sharfat  court  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Shariat  judge  (Afr/x),  a  Muhammadan 
who  has  been  educated  for  this  profession  and 
has  graduated  in  theSharicat  Iaw  College  in  Sarajevo 
(sec  above)  and  the  assistants  and  clerical  staff 
assigned  to  him.  The  Shari'at  High  Court  consists 
of  the  President  of  the  High  Court,  two  judges 
of  the  High  Court  and  two  Sharicat  Chief  Ma¬ 
gistrates.  The  sphere  of  judicature  of  the  Sharfat 
Courts  was  defined  by  the  Government  of  llosnia 
and  Herzegovina  in  1883.  They  arc  to  deal  spe¬ 
cially  with  :  a)  questions  arising  out  of  the  Mu¬ 
hammadan  law  of  marriage,  when  both  husband 
and  wife  are  Muhammadan,  whether  the  question 
is  one  of  the  law'  of  the  property  or  any  other 
point;  ù)  disputes,  concerning  the  Muhammadan 
law  of  parent  and  child;  they  have  also  to  deal 
with  the  Muhammadan  law  of  inheritance  and  the 
division  of  estates  in  so  far  as  they  consist  of  the 
class  of  property  known  as  Milk . 

The  Sharicat  court  défis  with  the  first  class  of 
cases  by  itself  but  with  the  second  in  a  joint 
court,  before  coming  to  a  decision,  the  High  Court 
may  ask  the  opinion  of  the  cClamä-Ma<jjlis  on 
any  point,  which  requires  further  elucidation.  As 
regards  the  decisions  of  the  SharPat  courts,  a  clause 
is  attached  to  them  by  the  Sh:irlcat  court  stating 
that  the  sentence  is  to  be  carried  out,  but  the 
actual  enforcement  is  done  through  the  medium  of 
the  ordinary  courts. 

In  1909,  2629  lawsuits  were  dealt  with  by  the 
SljarPat  courts  and  17,467  transactions  regarding 
inheritances;  7312  marriages  were  registered  and 
819  divorces  granted.  The  payment  of  the  judges  of 
the  SharCat  court  is  on  the  same  scale  as  those 
of  other  officials  of  the  same  rank. 

Regarding  the  criminal  statistics  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  number  of  individuals  sentenced 
for  crimes  or  misdemeanours  was  3072,  of  whom 
1032  were  Muhammadans,  1504  Orthodox  Greeks, 
517  Catholics,  10  Jew's  and  9  belonging  to  other 
faiths. 

VIII.  Finance. 

According  to  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  acts 
of  1880  the  administration  of  Itosnin  and  Herze¬ 
govina  is  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  expenses  of 
government  can  be  met  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  country  itself.  The  lludget  of  Bosnia  and  Ilcrzo- 
govina  shows  a  great  increase  since  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  proportionate  to  the  development  of  the 
means  of  communication  and  the  improvement  in 
economic  conditions  generally.  The  first  budget  of 


the  civil  government  in  1879  showed  an  income 
of  9,321,000  K.  (£388,696)  and  an  expenditure 
of  8,942,224  K.  (£  372,592)  giving  a  surplus  of 
378,976  Kr.  (£  15,749)-  In  the  year  1890  the 
expenditure  was  19,373,282  K.  (£  807,220)  in 
1900  it  was  41,526,368  K.  (£  1,730,262)  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimates  for  the  year  1910,  the 
total  expenditure  was  estimated  at  74,251,960^ 
(£  3,093,832)  and  the  income  at  74,376,409  K. 
(£  3,090,017)  yielding  a  surplus  of  124,999  K. 
(£  5*85). 

'I  he  revenue  department  is  based  on  the  laws 
and  methods  which  were  in  operation  under  lur- 
kish  rule.  The  Turkish  laws  have  practically  been 
retained  almost  unaltered.  The  most  important 
direct  tax  is  the  tithe  Qushr  pi.  (f^hur)  which 
in  its  essence,  is  the  taking  by  the  state  of  one 
tenth  of  each  agricultural  product  from  the  owners. 
This  tax,  which  was  originally  paid  in  kind,  was 
in  most  places  farmed  out  under  Turkish  rule. 
As  the  payment  in  kind  and  the  farming  out  of 
the  tax  had  its  disadvantages  both  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  populace,  the  government  ordained 
in  1879  that  henceforth  payment  should  be  made 
in  cash  according  to  the  prevailing  market  prices. 
The  inconvenience  caused  by  the  annual  variation 
in  the  amount  of  the  tithe  induced  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  fix  it  in  1906  at  a  regular  figure,  based 
on  an  average.  by  this  provision  it  was  not 
the  nature  of  the  tax  which  was  altered  but  only 
the  way  of  collecting  it;  in  place  of  a  tithe  which 
varied  annually  an  average  one  was  introduced. 
The  amount  raised  in  1 909  by  tax  was  9,308,000  K. 

(£  387,833)- 

IX.  Economic  Statistics. 

As  soon  after  the  occupation  as  orderly  econo¬ 
mic  conditions  were  restored  in  the  country  the 
government  took  various  measures  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  country  particularly  with  regard 
to  agriculture. 


The  yields  of  various  products  for  the  years 
1908-1909: 


1907 

1908 

1909 

M«lm  Iwli 

Wheat  . 

.  566,318 

75*,5'5 

7*3,373 

barley 

.  518,31* 

520,150 

765,580 

Maize 

.  1,678,189 

2,240,250 

*,787,066 

Oats  .  . 

•  376,187 

518,500 

766,808 

Potatoes  . 

.  802,647 

633,667 

»r439,703 

Hay  .  . 

.  4,780,351 

3,241,850  . 

7,016,190 

Plums 

.  433,623 

»,302,433 

***,35* 

Of  tobacco  which  is  a  government  monopoly 
52,267,37  metric  cwt.  were  taken  out  of  bond 
of  the  value  of  5,152,790  K.  (£214,700). 

The  ground  available  for  agriculture  is  either 
the  freehold  property  of  the  landowner  or  cer*  • 
tain  rights  of  the  peasant  (krutt)  are  attached  to 
it.  The  kmefs  holding  ( [aftlik ),  so  long  as  he  is 
able  to  cultivate  it  properly,  mu*t  remain  in  his 
tenure.  In  other  matters  the  landlord  can  deal 
with  the  holding  as  he  pleases.  The  kmct  has  to 
pay  the  landlord  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce 
annually  in  kind.  There  arc  government  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  eviction  of  the  kmct  when  he 
neglects  to  cultivate  his  holding.  The  relation 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant  was  defined  by 
the  Ottoman  decree  of  the  14th  Sa  far  1276  (l2,h 
September  1859)  which  has  been  retained  in  force 
by  the  Austro-Hungarian  government.  The  kmct 
may  buy  his  Oifllik  by  agreement  with  the  ground 
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landlord  and  thus  become  himself  owner  of  it 
From  1879  to  the  end  of  1909,  26,221  kvnets' 
holdings  had  been  purchased  by  their  occupiers 
at  a  cost  of  20,259,574  K.  (£  843,318). 

The  richness  of  Bosnia  in  minerals  was  famous 
even  in  ancient  times.  At  the  present  day  the 
miniog  of  salt,  coal  and  iron  has  attained  great 
importance.  The  value  of  these  products  in  1909 
wa»  12,952,502  K.  (£  539,69a)- 
The  total  area  under  forests  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  is  6,374,287  acres  of  which  48,945 
acres  are  Wakf  forests.  The  latter  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  QbSzI  Kjjosrawbeg  Wakf  in 
Sarajevo. 

The  total  length  of  railway  line  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  is  1088  miles,  of  which  743  are 
broad  guage  and  345  narrow  guage.  The  length 
of  the  high  roads  was  in  1909,  1372  miles  and 
of  the  district  roads  1556  miles. 

The  imports  of  fat  stock  and  draught  animals 
were  31,051  head  in  1909  and  the  exports  266,940. 
The  remaining  trade  amounts  to  13,970,000  metric 
hundredweights  of  which  22,72 %  were  imports 
and  77,28  %  exports. 
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’  (J.  KrcsmArik.) 

BOSPORUS.  [See  noQijAz,  p.  737]. 

BOÇRÂ  (Bostka),  at  the  present  day  also 
called  Kski-ShXm  (Old  Damascus),  the  centre  of  a 
Nfthiya,  is  a  wretched  village  in  IJawrän,  with 
imposing  ruins  recalling  its  past  splendour.  The 
existence  of  the  town  can  first  be  definitely  proved 
in  the  Maccabcc  period  (I  Maec.  v.  26)  but  in 
the  period  following,  it  is  much  more  frequently 
mentioned  and  in  Roman  times  under  the  name 
of  Nova  Trajana  Bostra  it  was  expanded  and 
fortified;  after  Diocletian  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Arabia.  It  does  not  secin  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Ghassânids  but  to  have  been  ruled 
directly  by  the  Byzantines.  In  the  year  613  or 
614  it  was  destroyed,  like  Adhric&t  [q.  v.,  p.  135] 
by  the  Persians  and  never  afterwards  regained  its 
former  greatness.  According  to  the  legend,  Mu¬ 
hammad  visited  Bosra  as  a  boy  with  his  uncle 
Abu  Talib  and  was  recognised  as  a  future  pro¬ 
phet  by  BahlrS  [q.  v.,  p.  576  et  seql)  a  monk,  who 
lived  there.  At  a  later  period  in  his  career, 
he  sent  a  messenger,  who  was  killed  on  the  way, 
to  the  Çahib  or  “King”  of  Bosra,  probably  the 
Governor.  .BosrÄ  was  the  first  town  in  Syria  to 
be  captured  by  the  Arabs,  for  it  surrendered  to 
Khalid  in  634  and  promised  to  pay  Qjizya .  Under 
Arab  rule  it  retained  its  importance  as  the  chief 
town  in  the  district  of  Ilawr&n.  In  the  year  906 
it  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Karmatians 
and  Kalbitcs  led  by  Abu  GhSnim,  as  did  the  1 
whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country  cast  1 


of  Jordan.  During  the  period  of  the  Crtoades,  the 
treacherous  commander  handed  over  the  town  to 
Balduin  III,  but  XOr  al-Dln  prevented  the  Chris* 
tians  from  taking  possession  of  it.  Çal&ÿ  al- Din 
and  his  successors  fortified  it  strongly,  so  that  the 
Christians  were  unable  to  take  it  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod.  After  the  Mongols  had  laid  it  waste,  like 
other  Syrian  fortresses,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Baibars 
after  his  victory  in  1 261.  It  remained  the  capital 
of  an  administrative  district  under  Damascus 
during  the  MamlQk  period.  Most  of  the  ruins  date 
from  Roman  times  but  some,  as  the  inscriptions 
show',  belong  to  the  AiyQbid  period.  The  once 
splendid  Djamic  al-'ArQs  is  rapidly  falling  into 
ruins. 

Abu  ’l-Fidi5  describes  Bosri  as  a  very  old  town 
inhabited  by  the  Banü  Fazira  and  Murra,  the 
houses  in  which  (as  at  other  places  in  llawrdn) 
were  built  of  black  stone  which  was  also  used 
for  the  roofs:  he  also  mentions  the  mosque,  the 
fortress,  which  reminded  him  of  Damascus,  and  the 
market  held  there.  Mukaddast  mentions  the  vini¬ 
culture  of  Bo>rJ  which  is  also  referred  to  by  Nl- 
bigha  ( 27,9)  and  speaks  with  admiration  of  the 
monastery  there,  traditionally  connected  with  Ba- 
hiril,  for  which  special  taxes  were  annually  col¬ 
lected  by  order  of  the  Sultftn. 

B  ibli  og  rafhy\  P.  Thomsen,  Loca  Sane  ta, 
p.  44  et  seq.\  Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascus, 
ii.  142 — 169;  Schumacher,  Zeitsehr.  des  deut - 
sehen  Pal.  Ver .,  xx.  145 — 1 50;  De  Vogiié, 
Syrie  Centrale ,  Architect.,  p.  40,  63  et  seq., 
PI.  5.  22-23,  Inscriptions,  103;  M.  von  Oppen¬ 
heim,  Vom  Mittelmeer  zum  Persischen  Golf  ,  L 
197 — 202;  Ihn  Hisjrfm  (cd.  Wüstenf.),  p.  115; 
Tabari,  Annales  (cd.  de  Cocje),  i.  II 24  et  seq., 
2125;  Wäkidl,  (transi,  by  Wellhausen),  p.  309; 
Balädljorl  (ed.  de  Goeje),  p.  1 1 2  et  seq.\  Bibi, 
geogr.  arab.  (ed.  de  Goeje),  i.  65;  iii.  15 1  et  seq.  ; 
v.  165;  vii.  326;  viii.  265,  286,  373;  Yäküt, 
MiZejjam ,  i.  654;  ii.  647,  704;  Géographie 
d’Aboulféda  (ed.  Reinaud  et  de  Slane),  p.  253; 
Makrlzî,  Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamlouksy  (trad, 
par  (Juatremcre),  i.  141  ;  Ihn  Fadlallah  al-cOmarf, 
al-Ta^Jf  t’il-mn{(alah  at-ihanf  (Cairo,  1312), 
p.  1S2;  G.  1c  Strange;  Palestine  under  the  Mos¬ 
lems,  p.  425  et  seq. ,  428.  (Fr.  Bl’HL.) 

BOSTÄN  (p.  bd-sfân,  “place  of  perfumes”), 
properly  a  “garden  of  sweet-smelling  flowers”, 
also  means  “orchard”.  As  a  loanword  it  appears 
in  Turkish  with  the  meaning  of  “vegetable-garden”, 
in  which  melons,  water-melons  and  vegetables  are 
grown  ;  in  Arabic  (plur.  basattn)  its  meaning  varies 
in  different  districts;  in  Bairüt,  for  example,  bostan 
means  a  piece  of  ground  (Cuchc)  plautcd  with 
mulberry  trees  and  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  in  Al-  m 
geria  it  incans  also  “cypress”  (Bcaussier).  —  Boslän 
is  also  the  title  of  a  Persian  didactic  poem  by 
Sa'di,  English  translation  by  Forbes  Falconer 
(, Selections ,  London,  1838),  German,  (metrical)  by 
Graf  {Sadis  Lustgarten ,  Jena  1 850)  and  by 
Schleclita-Wssehrd  (Vienna,  1852)  and  French  by 
Barbier  de  Meynard  (Paris,  1880). 

(Cl.  IIuart.) 

BOSTÄN£)JI(t.),  the  gardeners  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  palaces  of  Constantinople,  who 
form  a  regular  body  of  troops.  This  organisation 
dates  from  Sultän  Mustafa  11,  w  ho,  on  taking  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  in  1 107  (1695),  formed  three  re¬ 
giments  each  of  1000  men  with  a  particular  uniform, 
out  of  3000  bostilndji,  half  of  whom  were  drawn  from 
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I he  palaces  of  Adriasople  and  Constantinople  : 
their  dress  consisted  of  a  long  red  head  dress 
( Strata )  peculiar  to  the  corps,  red  jacket  and  blue 
trousers  for  the  first  regiment,  blue  jacket  and  red 
trousers  for  the  second,  green  dolman  and  blue 
trousers  for  the  third.  In  their  capacity  as  guards 
of  the  garden  they  were  divided  into  nine  sec¬ 
tions,  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their  girdles. 
Like  the  Janissaries,  they  were  recruited  from  the 
cadfami  oghlân  [q.  v.,  p.  140].  They  were  also 
privileged  to  row  the  barges  of  the  Sultan  and 
all  the  palace  officials  when  they  walked  abroad. 
Mustafa  III  built  a  place  of  worship  for  them  in 
the  Sarâi  and  founded  near  it  a  library  for  the 
use  of  the  officers  of  the  corps. 

Bibliography.  M.  d’Ohsson,  Tableau  de 
t empire  ottoman ,  vii.  27;  J.  B.  Tavernier, 
Voyages ,  vi.  32,  2.36.  (Cu  Huakt.). 

BOSTÄNEJ1-BASHI,  chief  of  the  gardeners, 
a  high  official  in  the  Sultftn's  palace  in  Con* 
stantinoplc  under  the  old  regime ,  who  commanded 
the  bos  fund;  is.  Under  him  were  the 
his  representative  and  chief  of  the  khâsjeki  (sub¬ 
ordinate  officers  chosen  from  the  boständji  and 
serving  as  a  bodyguard),  the  otjjak-ketkhudâsi , 
the  lieutenant-colonel,  the  kuiàd/u-büîàiy  inspector 
of  the  forests  under  the  care  of  the  boständji - 
baiAs\  the  fereked/i-bàihi\  who  collected  the  duties 
earmarked  for  this  office  and  the  revenues  of  the 
Imperial  estates,  the  boständjilar-oda-bäihi ,  his 
agent  with  the  government,  who  lived  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  wez\r-kara~kulagkiy 
the  intermediary  between  the  Sul{ftn  and  his  Vizier, 
and  the  a  gha-kara-kulâ  g  hi,  who  watched  for  fires 
from  the  tower  of  the  palace  of  the  Agha  of  the 
Janissaries  and  had  to  report  immediately  to  the 
Sultan  any  dangerous  outbreaks  of  fire.  The  bos- 
tandji'badii  had  to  inspect  the  shores  of  the 
Bosporus  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  from  the  Illack 
Sea  to  the  Dardanelles.  Mis  permission  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  build  or  repair  a  house  or  building,  of 
any  kind,  and  for  this  he  charged  arbitrary  and 
extortionate  dues.  When  the  Sultan  went  for  a 
trip  by  water,  it  was  he  who  held  the  rudder  of 
the  imperial  barge.  He  also  exercised  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  provost-marshall  and  supervised  the 
executions  of  people  of  high  rank  when  these  took 
place  in  the  palace;  he  also  had  charge  of  the 
Fur ün  prison  (so  called  because  it  was  near  the 
bakery),  where  torture  was  inflicted  on  officials  to 
make  them  confess  their  crimes  or  give  up  pro¬ 
perty  which  had  been  confiscated.  As  Insj>ector- 
Gcneral  of  the  waters  and  forests  around  the  town, 
he  had  charge  of  the  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
through  his  agents  controlled  the  trade  in  wine  and 
lime.  The  Governor  of  Adrianople,  who  commanded 
a  body  of  1500  bostandjis  bore  the  same  title. 

Bibliography :  M.  d’Ohsson,  Tableau  de 
Vempire  ottoman ,  vii.  p.  15,  28;  J.  B.  Taver¬ 
nier,  Voyagesy  vi.  p.  33.  (CX  Hi’art.) 

BOUGIE(  Arabic:  BijjJäya,  Kabylian:  Boo  Arm), 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  A  lgcri a  (depart¬ 
ment  Constantine),  Long  50  9'  (Greenwich),  I  At. 
36" 49'  N.,  Population  in  1906:  5528. 

The  town  is  built  in  an  amphitheatre  formed 
by  the  outermost  spurs  of  the  Djebel  G  Drily  a 
(2000  feet)  around  a  bay,  well  sheltered  from  the 
winds  from  the  open  sea  by  high  cliffs.  The  tem¬ 
perature  is  remarkably  mild  in  winter  and  as  the 
rainfall  is  very  abundant,  the  vegetation  is  luxu¬ 
rious  (olives,  holm-oaks,  cork-trees  etc.). 


Of  the  history  of  Bougie  for  the  first  three 
centuries  after  the  Muhammadan  invasion  we 
know  very  little.  We  do  not  even  know  at  what 
period  the  Roman  town  of  Saldae  disappeared, 
which  once  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  town. 
It  appears  probable  that  the  anchorage  never 
ceased  to  be  frequented  by  ships  and  that  there 
was  always  a  town  of  some  importance  at  the 
foot  of  the  ßjebel  GQräya.  Al-Bakrl  ( Description 
de  r  Afrique  y  transi,  de  Slane,  p.  192)  actually 
describes  Bougie  as  a  very  ancient  town  inhabited 
by  Andalusians  and  having  a  good  harbour  sui¬ 
table  for  wintering  in.  According  to  lbn  Khal¬ 
dun  {Hist,  des  Berbères  y  transi,  de  Slane,  II,  p.  51) 
the  site  of  the  town  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a 
Berber  tribe  called  Bidjâya  or  according  to  the 
native  pronunciation,  Bi^âya,  in  Kabylian  Begaith . 
Bougie  did  not  however  begin  to  play  any  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  history  of  Barbary  till  the 
time  of  the  HammSdid  dynasty  [see  hammädids] 
when  the  Sultans  of  Kalca,  threatened  by  the  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  IlilâlI  Arabs,  decided  to  move 
towards  the  coast.  In  453  A.  II.  (1062-1063  a.  d.) 
al-Nàsir  b.  cAlennas,  the  fourth  in  succession  from 
Hamm&d  took  possession  of  the  hill  of  Bougie  and 
built  a  town  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  al- 
NOsirlya,  but  which  the  natives  continued  to  call 
Bidjâya.  He  soon  attracted  a  large  population  thi¬ 
ther,  by  exempting  all  the  new  inhabitants  from 
taxes  and  also,  the  story  goes,  by  forcing  all  his 
subjects  to  build  a  house  there  and  making  every 
one  who  entered  it  bring  a  stone  or  pay  a  piece 
of  gold.  In  461  (1068-1069)  he  himself  settled 
there,  built  a  palace,  the  Kasr  ai-Lu'lu'a  (“Castle 
of  Pearls"),  a  mole,  an  arsenal,  aqueducts  and 
a  wall  flanked  with  bastions  around  the  town. 
His  son  and  successor,  al-Mansdr,  transferred  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom  from  KaPa  to  Bougie  in 
483  (1090-1091).  He  built  the  Kasr  AmlmDn, 
erected  a  mosque  adorned  with  a  minaret  sixty 
cubits  high,  and  a  façade  with  17  porticoes  and 
finally  constructed  an  aqueduct  to  bring  to  the 
town  the  waters  of  the  ljjebcl  TQdja.  Bougie  thus 
became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  of  the 
Maghrib.  It  w*as  divided  into  21  quarters  and 
contained  72  mosques.  Travellers  praised  Us 
wealth,  magnificence  and  commercial  activity. 
“Bidjâya*’  wrote  Idrlsl  “is  the  capital  of  the  Band 
Hamnifid.  Ships  unload  there,  caravans  come  to 
it  by  land  and  it  is  a  depot  for  merchandise. 
Its  inhabitants  are  rich  and  have  more  skill  in 
various  arts  and  trades  than  those  of  other  towns 
so  that  commerce  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  merchants  of  this  town  trade  with  those  of 
western  Africa  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  Sa¬ 
hara  and  the  cast;  merchandise  of  all  sorts  may 
be  found  warehoused  here.  Around  the  town  are 
cultivated  plains  on  which  grow  wheat,  oats  and 
fruit  in  *  abundance.  The  surrounding  mountains 
and  valleys  are  well  wooded  and  produce  resin 
and  tar  of  excellent  quality  so  that  large  ships 
for  war  and  commerce  arc  built  here"  (Idrfsf, 
transi,  by  de  Gocjc  and  Dozy,  p.  104).  The  in¬ 
habitants  work  the  iron  mines  which  yield  very 
good  ore.  To  sum  up,  the  town  i?  a  busy  centre 
of  industry.  Learning  was  held  in  honour  as  well 
as  the  pursuit  of  industry  and  commerce.  The  histo¬ 
rian  al-Ghubrinl,  himself  a  native  of  Bougie,  gives 
the  biographies  of  1 40  personages  illustrious  for 
their  knowledge  or  piety  who  lived  in  this  town 
in  the  vii'h  century  A.  if.  Among  them  may  be 
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mentioned  the  Faklhs  ‘Omftra  b.  Yahya  *1-Husainl,  der  the  Hafsids  the  harbour  of  Bougie  (mentioned 

cAbd  al-Hakk  b.  Rabl*  and  cAbd  al*(Atlx  b.  ‘Omar  in  western  texts  in  the  forms  Bugia,  Buria,  Bugen 

al-Kaisl;  the  historians  cAbd  Allah  b.  Muhammad  and  Buzana)  was  regularly  visited  by  Catalans, 

b.  cIb3da,  Muhammad  b.  al*IJasan  b.  MaiinOn,  Provençal*  and  Venetians.  *Christian  merchants 
Ahmad  b.  *Isa  VOmart,  Abu  ’1-IIasan  b.  Abl  NOr,  had  funduks  there  and  came  to  buy  wool,  oil, 
Nasir  Fatah  b.  cAbd  Allah;  the  physicians  Ahmad  hides  and  wax".  This  state  of  affairs  was  how- 

b.  Khälid,  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  al-UmawI,  Abu  ever  changed  at  the  end  of  the  xiv*h  and  begin« 

’l-'Abbäs  Ahmad,  a  Persian  by  birth  who  settled  ning  of  the  xv»h  century,  in  consequence  of  the 
in  Bougie  after  travelling  in#China,  India  and  revival  of  piracy,  which  had  never  really  dis- 

Arraenia,  Taki  al-Dln  of  Mosul,  lAbd  al-IIakk  b.  appeared.  The  inhabitants  of  Bougie  soon  took 
Ibrihira  b.  Sebaim  etc.;  the  poet  Ibn  Fakan,  who  their  place  among  the  corsairs  most  dreaded  by 
has  left  an  account  in  verse  of  a  journey  to  Christian  sailors. 

Morocco  and  his  rival,  the  poetess  'A  i"ha,  the  When  the  Spaniards  had  decided  to  occupy  the 

daughter  of  the  Fakih  al-Husainl.  Ibn  TOmart  principal  places  on  the  Barbary  coast,  they  meant 

appeared  in  Bougie  as  a  preacher  in  the  reign  of  to  take  Bougie  also  from  the  Muhammadans. 

cAbd  al-cAztz  and  Sldl  AbQ  Mad)  an  taught  there  Pedro  Navarro  seized  the  place  in  January  1509. 
for  many  years  [sec  IHN  TCmart,  and  ahC  ma*  The  fortifications  were  strengthened  but  the  town 
DYAN,  p.  98].  was  sacked  and  the  Hammädid  palaces,  which 

The  prosperity  of  Bougie  survived  the  fall  of  were  still  standing,  destroyed.  Attacked  in  1513 
the  Hammadids  and  continued  under  the  Almo-  by  the  corsair  c A ru^j  (q.  v.]  the  Spaniards  were 
hads.  cAbd  al-Mu3min  [q.  v.]  took  possession  of  able  to  hold  out  and  retained  the  town  till  1555. 
the  town  in  54^  (1152),  dethroned  the  Sultan  Their  rule  nevertheless  was  always  precarious. 
Yahyä  and  replaced  him  by  one  of  his  sons.  Continually  blockaded  by  the  Kabyls,  the  gar- 

Bougic  then  became  the  capital  of  a  province,  the  rison  never  could  receive  sufficient  reinforcements 
administration  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  of  men,  munitions  or  provisions  from  Spain.  The 
prince  of  the  ruling  house.  Occupied  in  1183  by  walls  were  falling  into  ruins  when  the  Beylerbey 
Ibn  GhSniya  [see  ai.moravids],  Bougie  was  soon  Salih  Ra  is  laid  siege  to  the  town.  In  six  days 
reconquered  by  the  Almohads  but  when  Aba  Za-  he  was  able  to  take  all  the  defences  of  the  town 
karlyfP  I  had  made  himself  independent  in  the  and  forced  the  governor,  Don  Alonso  de  Peralta 
east  in  629  (129S)  it  passed  into  the  power  of  to  capitulate  (28'1'  September  1555).  On  his  re- 
the  Hafsids  [q.  v.].  Following  the  example  of  the  turn  to  Spain,  Peralta  was  tried  by  court*martia1, 
Almohads,  AbO  Zakariya3  gave  the  governorship  condemned  to  death  and  beheaded, 
of  the  town  to  his  eldest  son.  During  the  latter  After  thus  gaining  Bougie,  the  Turks  held  it 

half  of  the  xii i**»  century  and  the  two  following  for  188  years.  They  placed  a  garrison  there  but 

centuries  the  history  of  Bougie  was  an  exciting  were  never  able  to  appease  the  hostility  of  the 
one.  On  several  occasions  (1284 — 1309;  1310 —  Kabyls  of  the  neighbourhood,  nor  to  restore  the 
1318;  1364 — 1368)  the  Haf>id  governors  threw  town  to  its  past  prosperity.  In  the  X7ii'*>  century 
off  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Tunis  and  Bougie  never  had  more  than  500  or  600  inhabi« 
made  Bougie  the  capital  of  an  independent  state,  tants,  exclusive  of  its  garrison  of  1 68  Janissaries, 

which  covered  the  ^gfcater  part  of  the  present  On  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Algiers  by  the 
province  of  Constantine.  They  also  had  to  repel  French  in  1830,  the  Kabyls  drove  the  Turkish 
the  attacks  of  the  cAbdalwädids  of  Tlemccn  and  garrison  out  of  Bougie  and  seized  the  town.  The 
the  Marinids  of  Ffts  [sec  lAW>  AI.-wXniDS,  ziyXnids  French  government,  after  first  trying  to  set  up  a 
and  marInids].  The  former  besieged  Bougie  chief  chosen  by  it  here,  decided  to  take  posses« 
without  success  in  1310,  1316  and  1388-1319.  To  sion  of  the  town,  perhaps  to  prevent  it  being 
gain  their  end  and  to  blockade  the  town  nar-  occupied  by  another  Power.  An  expedition,  fitted 
rowly,  they  established  themselves  permanently  out  in  Toulon,  disembarked  a  body  of  troops 

at  Temzezdck,  in  the  valley  of  the  Suminnm.  —  commanded  by  General  Trczcl  in  September  1833. 

The  Marinids  were  more  fortunate  and  succeeded  After  much  fighting  and  bloodshed  (30,h  Scptem- 
in  taking  the  town.  Abu  ’l-Hasan  entered  it  ber — 12th  October),  he  remained  mqstcr  of  the 
without  striking  a  blow  in  1347  and  the  Marinid  town.  The  situation  of  the  French,  constantly 
rule  lasted  till  1 301.  In  this  year  the  Hafsids  harassed  by  the  Kabyls  was  for  a  long  time  very 
again  succeeded  in  forcing  the  town  to  recognise  critical,  and  on  several  occasions  it  was  thought  they 
their  authority,  jBougie  again  became  the  capital  would  have  to  evacuate  the  town,  the  occupation 
of  a  principality  administered  by  a  son  of  the  of  which  did  not  appear  to  be  worth  the  trouble. 
Sultän  of  Tunis  and  like  Constantine  formed  a  It  was  not  till  the  conquest  of  Kahylia  (1847 —  . 
sort  of  appanage  for  the  prince  of  the  royal  1 85  7)  that  the  safety  of  the  town  was  assured, 
house.  Harmony  did  not  long  reign  between  the  Since  that  date,  the  exploitation  of  the  valley  of 
governors  of  Constantine  and  Bougie;  their  con-  the  Summan  and  of  the  abundant  mineral  deposits 
stant  wars  bathed  Algeria  in  blood  throughout  the  in  this  region,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  roads 
xvll‘  and  during  the  early  years  of  the  xvi'*»  century,  and  railways  connecting  Bougie  with  Great  Kabytia 
In  spite  of  these  vicissitudes,  Bougie  continued  on  the  one  side  and  with  the  plateaus  of  Sat  If 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  economic  life  of  and  MatJjSrS  on  the  other  have  restored  a  fair 
Northern  Africa.  The  Hammadids  had  always  share  of  prosperity  to  the  town  and  given  its 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Christian  states,  port  the  beginnings  of  a  great  trade, 

particularly  with  Rome  and  the  Italian  republics.  bibliography:  Féraud,  Histoire  dt  Bougie 

Al-Näsir  had  even  signed  a  treaty  with  the  I’isans  (Constantine,  1869);  Chcrbonncau,  Ko  tic  es  et 
authorising  them  to  come  to  trade  in  his  domi-  extraits  de  Eunouân  ed  Dirâia  fi  Mechaiehh 

nions.  The  Almohads  followed  the  same  policy,  }lj.-ja  i  Xjljjl  LjLfc) 

renewed  al-Nâ'ir  s  treaty  with  Pisa  and  granted  y  c"  "J 

similar  concessions  to  Genoa  and  Marseilles.  Un-  (or  Gallery  of  the  Literary  Men  of  Bougie\ 
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Rev.  Algérienne  el  CoUnioUy  Tune,  1859); 
pot  tu  st  de  Bougie.  Rev.  Africaine ,  iv.  (1898) 
p.  34;  Daninas,  La  Kabylie  (Paris,  1846), 
p.  43—96;  Al-Qbubrlnl,  cl/nwSn  al-diraya 
(Algiers,  1911).  (G.  Yver.) 

BOZANTI,  the  Badhanüün  (or  BadandUN, 
»udandUn)  of  the  Arab  geographers  and  the 
Greek  Podandos,  the  name  of  a  river  and  a  town 
of  great  strategic  importance  situated  on  it,  at  the 
darb  al-salâma ,  the  Pyiae  Ciliciae,  south  of  Lu’lu’a 
(Lulon).  The  place  is  famous  in  history,  because 
the  ‘Abbasid  Caliph,  al-Ma5mIIn  (218  =  833)  died 
suddenly  there  on  a  campaign  against  the  Greeks 
after  incautiously  drinking  cold  water.  He  was 
buried  in  JarsQs  at  the  Gate  of  BadhandOn.  The 
modern  Bozanti  is  a  wretched  village  with  500 
inhabitants. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Kbordädhbeh  (ed.  de 
Gocje),  p.  100,  102,  no;  Mascadî,  A/wrw(£',(e d. 
Paris),  vii.  I  and  96;  Yäküt,  Mu'djam,  i.  530 
et  seq.\  T*barl,  Annales  (ed.  de  Gocje),  iii. 
1134  et  seq.;  G.  1c  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the 
Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1905),  p.  1 33 
e/  seq.  ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Historical  Geography 
of  Asia  Minor  (London,  1890),  p.  348  //  seq.; 
Cuinet,  La  Turquie  d'Asie ,  ii.  49. 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

BRAHÜI.  [See  balöCistän,  p.  627.] 
BROACH.  [See  bharüC,  p.  710.] 

BRUSA,  Turkish  Bursa,  the  ancient  Prusa, 
is  situated  in  26°  40'  East  Long,  and  40e  31'  N. 
Lat.  at  the  foot  of  Olympus  (Kashishdagh).  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1907  was  66,151;  a 
railway  connects  the  town  with  the  harbour  of 
Mudania.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  but  wine, 
olive-oil,  opium  and  fruit  are  also  exported.  Near 
the  town  and  the  village  of  Cekirge,  some  dis¬ 
tance  ofT,  are  the  well  known  and  much  frequented 
warm  sulphur  and  chalybeate  baths.  Among  the 
sights  of  the  town  are  the  mosques  built  by  the 
early  Ottoman  Sudans,  i.  e.  the  Yc&hll  ljjîlmic 
built  by  Muhammad  I,  the  Ulu  Djämi*,  the  mosque 
of  MurSd  11  with  the  tombs  of  the  Sultans  and 
the  Yilderim  Mosque.  Brusa  first  attained  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  history  of  Islam,  after  its  conquest 
by  Orphan,  son  of  ‘Otfimän  in  726  (1326).—  He 
made  it  his  residence  and  after  his  time  it  re¬ 
mained  the  capital  and  imperial  residence  till  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople.  Brusa  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  Wilfiyet  of  tihodawendik’ar. 

Bibliography :  Ewliya  C’clebl,  SiyShet - 
name  ;  cAll  Djcwad,  Djog/iraflva  loghatiyl^O  et 
seq .  ;  Belfg,  Guides  ted  riyâif-i  *irfUn  we  wafiyâtd 
danishweran;  Lämici,  Die  Verherrlichung  der 
Stadt  Brussay  German  transi,  by  Pfizmaier, 
Vienna,  1829;  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  d'Asie ,  iv. 
120  et  seq.;  Baedeker,  Konstantinopel  und  K lei n- 
asieny  140  et  seq.;  H.  Barth,  Konstantinopel , 
130  et  seq.  y  K hod  a  wendik’â  r  säl name  A  1 325, 
cf.  Revue  du  monde  musulman ,  v.  1 45  et  seq.  ; 
II.  Wilde,  Brussa  (Heft  13  of  the  Beiträge  zur 
Bauwissenschaf ty  X909).  On  pre-Islamic  Brusa 
cf.  Pauly’s  Realwörterbuch  etc. 

BSHARRA  or,  according  to  the  modern  pro¬ 
nunciation,  BäUEKRK,  one  ofthe  most  ancient 
villages  in  northern  Lebanon.  In  the  Arab 
geographers  the  district  of  Bsherre  usually  bears  the 
name  l>jobbat  Bsharrlya  or  BsbarrS,  which  it  has 
preserved  to  the  present  day  ;  under  the  MamlQks, 
the  district  belonged  to  the  Niyâba  of  Tripolis 


and  appears  always  to  have  been  governed  be 
Christian  MoVaddams.  Near  Bsherre  grow  the 
famous  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  are  nowhery 
mentioned  by  Muhammadan  writers.  The  great 
market  town  of  Bsherre  (3000  inhabitants)  belongs 
to  the  Kfrtmmahftmat  of  BatrUn.  The  whole  district 
is  Maronite. 

Bibliography.  KalfcashandT,  fubh  aLacüfi 
(MS.  in  the  University  of  BairQt),  ii.  XI 77;  do., 
flaw ?  al-fubh  (Cairo,  1324),  p.  304;  al- 
cOmarI,  al-Tacrlf  bil-mus(alah  al-i&arlf  (Cairo, 
13 1 2),  p.  182;  Dimashkl  (ed.  Mehren),  p.208; 
Ritter,  Erdknndey  xvii.  659;  H.  Lammens,  Li 
Li  ban  y  notes  archéologiques  etc.,  i.  127  et  seq. y 
DalU  Lubnän  (Ba'abdft,  1906),  p.  687. 

(H.  Lammens.) 

BTEDDlN  (abbreviated  from  Bait  al-DIn),  a 
small  town  in  Lebanon  (with  about  400  in¬ 
habitants)  not  far  from  DSr  al-Kamar,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  deep  ravine.  About  x8l2  the 
Emir  Bashir  £hihîb  [q.  v.]  began  to  build  a  palace 
here  with  courts  and  gardens  planned  on  a 
splendid  scale.  It  is  now  used  as  the  summer  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  governor  of  Lebanon.  Besides  the 
Sarài  there  are  several  other  palaces  in  Bteddln, 
in  one  of  which  the  Kà’immaVâm  of  the  Kazä 
al-Shüf  resides  for  a  time.  The  place  consists 
mainly  of  government  buildings  and  the  houses 
of  officials  with  a  few  shops  and  hotels.  For  admi¬ 
nistrative  purposes,  it  belongs  to  the  district  of 
D£r  al-Kamar,  which,  although  situated  in  the 
centre  of  Kazâ  al-Shüf,  does  not  form  part  of  it, 
but  is  administrated  directly  by  the  governor. 

Bibliography.  Ritter,  Erdkunde  y  xvii. 
679  et  seq.  ;  von  Oppenheim,  Vom  Mittelmeer 
tum  Persischen  Golf  y  i.  26  et  seq.;  Dalli  Lub¬ 
nän  (Ba'abdä,  1906),  p.  704. 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

Bü.  [See  abü,  p.  73.] 

BtPÄTH,  a  place  near  Medina  famous  for 
the  battle  fought  there  between  the  related  tribes 
of  the  Aws  and  Khazradj,  some  years  before  the 
Migration  of  Muhammad  and  his  adherents  to 
that  town.  It  belonged  to  the  Jewish  tribe  of 
Kuraiza,  and  according  to  SamhQdf,  was  two  miles 
east  (to  be  more  accurate  south-east)  of  Medina, 
above  a  cornfield  called  KawrS.  A  few  incidental 
mentions  of  the  place  in  the  traditions  help  to 
locate  it  more  accurately.  Muhammad's  men, 
who  slew  Ka(b  b.  Ashraf,  went  past  the  BanO 
Kuraiza,  thence  past  Bu'ftth,  and  thus  reached 
Harrat  al-cUraUJ  and  from  there  went  to  Ba^l*  al¬ 
pha  rk  ad  to  the  east  of  the  town.  At  the  attack 
on  the  Kuraiza,  Khawwät  b.  Djubair  slipped  past  the 
cAhd  al-Ashhal,  and  Zuhra  and  thence  past  Bu(äth 
and  thus  came  up  to  the  Kuraiza.  The  battle, 
which  was  the  climax  of  a  series  of  petty  feuds, 
at  first  went  against  the  Awsites  but  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Khazradjites.  It  gave  rise 
to  a  number  of  songs  which  became  very  popular. 

Bibliography 1  Wellhausen,  Skizzen  und 
Vorarbeiteuy  iv.  33 — 36,  and  52 — 64,  where  the 
extracts  from  Ibn  al-Athlr,  the  Kitâb  al-Aghs*nl 
and  the  J/amasa  arc  given.  Wüstenfeld,  Die 
Geschichte  Medinas  ( Ab  hand l .  der  Gott.  Ges.  der 
Wissensch .  i860,  Vol.  9),  p.  52;  Yfiküt,  Geogr. 
Wörterbuch  (ed.  Wiistenfeld),  i.  670  et  seq.\ 
Jabarî,  Annales  (ed.  de  Goeje),  i.  X372;  Ibn 
Hi&h5m  (ed.  Wüstenfeld),  p.  385  et  seq. y  552; 
Wakidî  (transi,  by  Wellhausen),  p.  97,  198. 

(Fr.  Buhl.) 
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BUCà$  it  the  Turkish  same  of  the  »tep pc, 
which  forms  the  southern  part  of  the  Russian 
province  of  Bessarabia,  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  circle  of  Akkerman  and  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  name  for  the  whole  of  Bessarabia.  This  district 
passed  under  Turkish  rule  during  the  reign  of 
B&yazld  II,  in  889  (1484)  and  was  not  finally 
ceded  to  Russia  till  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  in 
1812,  although  it  had  been  several  times  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  by  the  Russians  during  the  wars 
with  Turkey.  On  the  Turco-Tatar  elements  in  the 
population  see  the  article  gagaus. 

BUCHAREST,  Turkish  BPkükesjj,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Roumania,  [see  iflAk].  The  Peace 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  signed  here  on 
the  28,l‘  May  1812,  by  which  the  Pruth  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Danube  and  thence  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  latter  till  its  entrance  to  the 
Black  Sea  became  the  frontier. 

BUDAIL  b.  WarkAj,  chief  of  the  Bann 
Khuzäca,  a  tribe  living  near  Mecca,  who  served 
Muhammad  as  spies,  kept  him  informed  of  the 
enterprises  of  the  Korai*h  and  after  the  agreement 
at  Hudaibiya  (6  =  628)  were  his  allies.  Budail 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  camp  at  Hudai¬ 
biya  to  tell  Muhammad  that  the  Meccans  were 
armed  to  resist  him.  On  his  return  he  carried  the 
Prophet’s  offers  to  Mecca,  where  he  had  a  dar . 
The  BanQ  Khuzä'a  fled  thither  during  their  war 
with  the  BanQ  Bakr,  when  the  Korai^h  took  the 
side  of  the  latter,  their  clients,  against  the  former. 
This  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Hudaibiya,  by 
which  the  BanQ  Khuzaca  had  been  recognised  as 
allies  of  Muhammad  and  thus  gave  him  an  op« 
portunity  to  attack  his  native  town.  Budail  hurried 
to  Medina  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Muham¬ 
mad  and  on  the  way  met  Abu  Sufyän  [q.  v.,  p.  107] 
who  was  on  the  way  to  Medina  on  a  similar  errand. 
Apparently  they  both  came  to  an  arrangement  with 
Muhammad  in  Medfna  regarding  the  terms  of  a 
peaceful  surrender  of  Mecca  for  which  they  offered 
their  services.  Muhammad  advanced  against  Mecca 
at  the  head  of  10,000  men  under  the  pretence  of 
avenging  the  BanQ  Khuz5*a.  On  the  day  before 
his  arrival  in  Marr  al-Zuhrän  (the  middle  of  Ra¬ 
madan  8  =  beginning  of  June  630)  Budail  went 
out  with  Abu  Sufyän  to  reconnoitre.  If  the  two 
had  not  been  secretly  in  agreement  the  Umaiyad 
could  not  have  been  able  to  persuade  the  chief 
of  the  Khuzftca,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  to  go  with  him  at  such  a  critical  moment. 
After  they  entered  the  Prophet’s  tent,  they  are 
both  said  to  have  paid  him  homage  and  adopted 
Isläm.  The  conversion  of  Budail  cannot  have  taken 
place  earlier,  because  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
“Muslims  of  the  conquest  (fath)"  of  Mecca.  It 
was  granted  him  that  his  house  in  Mecca,  should 
be  recognised  as  a  place  of  asylum  for  the  bellige¬ 
rents.  After  the  capitulation  of  Mecca,  Budail  ac¬ 
companied  Muhammad  with  his  adherents  to  Hu- 
nain.  He  was  not  present  at  the  siege  of  Tä5if 
because  he  had  to  guard  the  booty  taken  at  Hu- 
nain,  in  the  camp  of  Ujir'äna.  He  is  not  again 
mentioned  and  must  have  died  before  the  Prophet, 
i.  e.  between  the  years  9  and  IX  (630  and  932). 

Bibliography :  Tabari,  Antiales ,  i.  1335, 
1621 — 1628,  1634;  Ibn  Sacd,  Jabakat,  ii.  1. 
Part,  p.  70  el  seq, ,  98  ;  Aghanl,  vi.  97  ;  Bal5- 
dhorl,  Futüh  (ed.  de  Goeje),  35  et  seq.\  ibn 
HishSm,  Sira  (cd.  Wüstenfeld),  807;  Ibn  al- 
Athîr,  Usd  alGhiiba ,  i.  170;  Caetaüi,  Annali , 


il.  I.  P«rt,  yew  S,  N*.  at,  39,  40,  43,  46,  51, 
$7«  (H.  Lammkns.) 

BUDàLA*  (a.),  Plur.  of  Bodily  s.  above  under 

abdAl. 

BUDAN,  BAbX,  the  eponymous  saint  ot 
the  Baba  Budan  mountains,  the  loftiest 
range  on  the  Mysore  table-land,  India,  situated 
between  13  23'  and  13°  35'  N.  lat.  and  75°  37' 
and  750  52'  E.  long.  Baba  Budan  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  cultivation  of  coffee  into  India  in 
the  17th  century,  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  His  tomb  is  located  by  the  Muhamma¬ 
dans  in  a  cave,  which  the  Hiodus,  on  the  other 
hand,  venerate  as  the  place  into  which  the  sage 
Datiatrcya  vanished  and  out  of  which  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  re-appenr  os  a  prophetic  sign  of  the 
last  avatar  of  Vishnu;  the  spot  is  thus  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  the  adherents  of  both  creeds. 

Bibliography  :  Gazetteer  of  Mysore  and 
Coorgy  by  !..  Rice,  (Bangalore,  1876),  ii.  429. 
BUDAPEST,  the  capital  and  chief  town  of 
Hungary',  which  arose  in  1872  through  the  union 
of  the  towns  of  Buda  (Budin)  and  Pest,  is  only 
of  importance  in  the  history  of  Islam  at  an  earlier 
period,  when  the  town  of  Buda  (Budin,  liudun) 
was  under  Turkish  rule  (  1 54 1  — 1686).  Sulaiman 
entered  Buda  on  the  lo'1'  Sept.  1526,  after  his 
victory  at  the  battle  of  Mohacs  and  three  years 
later  the  fortress  was  occupied  by  him.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Ferdinand’s  attempts  to  regain  the  town 
(1530  and  1540)  failed  and  provoked  a  third 
campaign  into  Hungary,  Sulaiman  thereupon  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Pasha  governor  of  Buda  and  by  various 
other  means  endeavoured  to  make  the  town  quite 
Muhammadan.  In  the  years  1598  and  1602,  the 
town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Matthias  and  again  in  16S4  by  the  Duke 
of  Lothringen  who  was  finally  able  to  take  the 
town  in  1686.  The  only  relic  of  the  Muhammadan 
occupation  is  the  tomb  of  the  saint  Gulbâbâ  [q.  v.] 
which  is  still  sometimes  visited  by  Turkish 
pilgrims. 

Bibliograph y  :  Ewliya  felebi,  SiyâhaF 
name,  Vol.  6;  von  Hammer,  Geschichte  des  os - 
man,  Seiches,  s.  Index. 

BUDD.  The  word  Budd  or  budda  is  used  with 
various  meanings.  It  is  applied  either  to  a  pagoda, 
to  Buddha  himself,  or  to  idols,  not  necessarily 
figures  of  Buddha.  The  word  means  pagodas,  for 
example  in  a  passage  in  the  <A^/iiib  al-IlinJ 
( Les  Merveilles  da  f  Indey  ed.  and  translated  by 
Marcel  Dcvic  p.  5),  where  it  is  said  that  a  town 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon  poscsses  six  hundred  large 
budd.  This  meaning  is  the  rarest. 

Budd  or  Budda  sometimes  means  Buddha  in 
authors  like  Mas'odi,  al-Birünl  and  Sbahrasläul.  • 
For  example,  MasfQdl,  speaking  of  the  temple  in 
Multän  known  as  the  “House  of  Gold”,  says  that 
in  it  the  Indians  preserve  their  archives  from  the 
date  of  the  coming  of  the  first  Buddha  amongst  them, 
i.  e.  12,000  times  36,000  years  ago  ( Kitab  al-Tanbihy 
Livre  de  l' avertissement,  transi,  by  Carra  de  Vaux, 
p.  201;  cf.  al-Birûnl,  India,  transi.  Sachau,  i.  368; 
il.  18).  —  Al-Bîrunl,  though  possessing  such  a 
good  knowledge  of  Brahmanism,  knows  very  little 
of  Buddhism.  The  reverse  holds  true  of  Shah» 
rastäni  whose  article  on  Buddhism  is  of  some  in¬ 
terest.  This  writer  defines  a  budd  as  a  person  in 
this  world,  who  is  not  born,  does  not  marry, 
neither  cats  nor  drinks  and  never  grows  old  or 
dies;  this  definition  evidently  refers  to  incarnate 
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or  living  Buddhas.  Shahrasttol  (cd.  Curcton,  p.  416) 
refers  indirectly  to  the  doctrine  of  successive  Bud¬ 
dhas  for  he  says  that  “the  first  Buddha”  appeared 
five  thousand  years  before  the  Hidjra;  he  was 
called  Sàâkmltt ,  —  the  Arabic  form  of  Sakyamuni. 
This  historian  knows  also  of  the  Bodhisattvas  :  the 
next  rank  to  that  of  the  Buddha,  he  tells  us,  is 
that  of  the  BQdis'fya,  i.  e.  of  the  men  who  seek 
the  path  of  truth.  lie  explains  that  this  is  attained 
by  patience,  renunciation  of  the  world,  abstention 
from  desire,  sympathy  w'ith  others,  practising  ten 
virtues,  which  are  all  virtues  of  gentleness  and 
avoiding  ten  sins  of  which  the  chief  arc:  the 
slaughter  of  any  thing  that  has  life,  fornication, 
lying,  slander  and  calumny.  The  Buddhas  appear 
in  various  forms;  the  Buddhists  assume  the  eternity 
of  the  world  and  believe  in  the  retribution  of  acts 
in  another  life.  This  is  almost  all  that  Muham¬ 
madan  scholars  know  of  Buddhism;  £>bahrast5nl 
thinks  that  this  religion  flourished  in  India  be¬ 
cause  of  the  climate  of  the  country  and  the  large 
number  of  ascetics  in  it. 

The  Arabs  give  the  name  of  Bödasp  to  the 
mythical  founder  of  the  religion  of  the  Sabaeans. 
In  the  reign  of  Tahmurct  %or  Tahomcrs,  Badasp 
is  said  to  have  proclaimed  this  religion  to  the 
Persians  who  were  previously  Ifunafîi,  i.  e.  pagans. 
The  name  of  Bûtàsp,  a  corruption  of  Bütast  is 
found  in  Iranian  ( Bundahish ,  xxviii);  it  is  not 
formed  directly  from  Buddha  but  rather  from  Bo- 
dhisattva  (cf.  Avesta ,  transi.  J.  Darmestctcr,  ii.  259 
and  iii.  p.  xl.vti;  Mascüdi,  Kit  ab  al-  Tatibih , 
transi,  de  Vaux,  p.  130). 

The  name  budd  is  often  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  idol;  thus  the  author  of  the  Compendium  of 
Wonders  says  that  “the  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  religion  of  the  people  of  India  is  the 
worship  otbudif'.  The  Si/si/at  a  l-  Taira  rikh  (p.  1 34' 
*35)  ß*vcs  tk*  name  budd  or  budda  to  an  idol 
wor*hippcd  in  a  country  in  India  to  which  cour¬ 
tesans  are  dedicated;  the  word  budd  is  here  ex¬ 
plained  by  \anam,  idol.  The  idol  of  Somnath,  the 
capital  of  I  Kristin  was  well  known  to  Muham¬ 
madans.  It  is  of  it  that  SaMl  tells  in  his  Bustftn 
(transi,  by  Barbier  dc  Meynard,  p.  334),  that  he 
surprised  the  priest  in  the  act  of  pulling  the 
string,  with  which  he  worked  the  arms  of  the 
statue.  The  story  is,  however,  evidently  fictitious.- 
Dimisjjkl  ( Cosmography ,  cd.  Mehren,  p.  170-17O 
describes  in  detail  the  idol  of  Somnath;  it  evi¬ 
dently  belonged  to  a  Sivaitc  cult;  he  gives  the 
name  of  budd  to  the  principal  object  of  worship 
which  consisted  of  two  stones  representing  the 
male  and  female  organs  of  generation;  this  object 
was  adorned  with  precious  stones  and  placed  on 
a  pedestal,  large  enough  for  ten  men  to  stand  on. 
The  pedestal  itself  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
pyramid  with  nine  steps,  covered  with  idols  in 
human  forms,  very  hot  dishes  were  offered  to 
these  divinities  and  the  vapours  rising  from  them 
were  thought  to  nourish  the  spirits  of  the  fetish 
and  those  of  the  idols  that  surrounded  it  as  well 
as  the  souls  of  the  dead  (cf  also  what  Rcinaud 
says  of  the  idol  of  Multan  in  the  Journal  Asia - 
tique,  1844  and  1845).  (B.  Carra  dk  Vaux.) 

BUBJNURD,  a  town  in  Khorisfin,  formerly 
called  Bûzandjird,  to  the  north  of  Elburz  in  the 
valley  of  the  Atrek  at  the  foot  of  Nakb£ir-küh 
on  the  north  and  of  the  Alâ-Dagh  and  Schlok  on 
the  south;  it  has  about  4000  houses.  A  citadel, 
in  which  the  governor  resides  rises  above  the 


town.  A  boulevard  planted  with  trees  (KAtyUbdn) 
leads  In  a  straight  line  from  the  gate  of  the  ci¬ 
tadel  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  town,  which  be¬ 
fore  the  Russian  occupation,  w£s  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Tekke  Turkomans. 

Bibliography :  Näsir  al-DIn  Shâh,  Siyâhat- 
nâma-i  Khurâsân ,  p.  348.  (Cl..  HUART.) 

BUDÜÿ  is  an  artificial  talismanic  word 
formed  from  the  elements  of  the  simple  three-fold 
magic  square 


492 

ô  b  w 

3  5  7 

expressed  in  Abfjad  by 

s  *  ) 

8  i  6 

z  1  * 

Other  groups  of  letters  from  that  square  are  simi¬ 
larly,  but  not  so  generally,  used,  e.g.  JèxXj, 

and  together  y -XlaJ.  From  some, 

also,  larger  squares  arc  built  up,  as  a  four-fold 
on  «*3  w>  v-j  and  a  six-fold  on  ^  J  3  ^  ^ 

Tn  th"c  older  Arabic  books  on  magic  (e.g.  al-Bünî, 
d.  A.  II.  622,  Shams  al-ma'Urif)  this  formula  plays 
a  comparatively  minor  part;  but  after  it  was  taken 
up  by  al-0haz5ll  and  cited  in  his  Munkidh  (pp. 
46  and  50  of  ed.  of  Cairo,  1303)  as  an  inexpli¬ 
cable,  but  certain,  assistance  in  cases  of  difficult 
labour,  it  came  to  be  universally  known  as  “the 
three-fold  talisman,  or  seal,  or  table  of  al-Ghazäll” 
(al-wakf,  al-Uiä/am ,  al-Jjadival,  al-muthallaUi  lilm 
Ghazali)  and  finally  has  become  the  foundation 
and  starting  point  for  the  whole  “Science  of 
Letters”  (film  al-hurTtf ).  Al-Ohazäl!  is  said  to  have 
developed  the  formula,  under  divine  inspiration 
(il ham),  from  the  combinations  of  letters 
and  which  begin  Suras  xix.  and  xlii. 

of  the  Kurtoi,  and  w'hich  by  themselves  arc  also 
used  as  talismans  (Keinaud,  Monuments  musul¬ 
mans,  ii.  p.  236).  For  the  process  see  pp.  170 
et  seq.  of  Mafätlh  al-ghaib  (Cairo,  1 327)  by 
Abmad  MUsä  aI-Zarfc5wï,  a  contemporary  Egyptian 
magician,  and  on  the  subject  in  general,  the  sixth 
and  seventh  BisUlas  in  that  volume.  Others  trace 
the  formula  back  to  Adam,  from  whom  it  passed 
down  to  al-Ohazal!  (Al-cinUya  al-rabbantya  p.  44, 
and  Al-asrar  al-rabbTmlya  p.  1 6,  both  by  YOsuf 
Muhammad  al-IIindl,  a  contemporary  Egyptian 
writer  on  magic,  who  also  has  a  special  treatise 
on  this  waif  which  1  have  not  seen).  In  all  this 
al-Ghazall’s  established  reputation  as  a  custodian 
of  mystical  knowledge  and  especially  of  the  book 
Al-Djafr ,  evidently  played  a  part  (Journ.  Am .  Or. 
Soc .,  xx.  p.  1 13;  Goldziher,  Jbn  Toumer  t,  pp.  1 5 
et  seq.).  Another  suggested  origin  is  the  Aramco- 
Persian  name  of  the  planet  and  goddess  Venus, 
Bîduk&t  G.  Hoffmann,  Aus¬ 

züge  aus  syrischen  Akten  persischer  Märtyrer ,  pp. 
128  et  seq.).  But  though  this,  name  appears  in 
the  Fihrist  (i.  31 1,  7)  with  magical  and  diabolic 
associations  and  is  quoted  very  occasionally  in 
connection  with  Zuhara  (e.g.  Maj^rizI  in  his  Khi(at, 
i.  p.  8  of  edit,  of  1324;  Xhaclabl  in  his  Kisaf, 
p.  29  of  edit,  of  1314  —  both  with  misprints)  it 
appears  to  be  totally  unknown  in  magical  or  I)jinn 
literature.  Yet  the  name  evidently  passed  early 
into  South  Arabic,  became  used  there  as  a  femi¬ 
nine  proper  name  and  as  a  feminine  epithet,  fat. 
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and  was  confused  with  the  root  {Lisin,  iil. 
p.  484  sub  Other  standing  in  Arabic  it 

docs  not  have.  Further,  when  Budah  is  associated 
with  a  particular  planet,  it  is  with  Saturn  ( Zuha l) 
and  its  metal  is  lead  {Mafütih,  at>ovc,  p.  1 70), 
not  copper  as  Venus  would  require.  Hardly  worthy 
of  mention  is  Von  Hammer’s  fancy  that  Budüh  is 
one  of  the  names  of  Allah  {Jt 'urn.  As.,  1S30, 
p.  72)  though  it  may  have  a  Turkish  basis  (and 
see,  too,  dc  Sacy  below),  and  the  derivation  he 
suggests  or  the  story  told  by  Michel  Sabbagh  to 
de  Sacy  {Chrest.  ar.,  iii.  364  et  se</.)  that  it  was 
the  name  of  a  pious  merchant  whose  packages 
and  letters  never  went  astray,  though  that  may 
well  be  a  popular  Syrian  explanation.  In  magical 
books  there  are  few  cases  even  of  personifying 
the  W’ord  (c.  g.  )’<7  Fudiih  in  Al-fath  al-t  ahmänl 
by  HSfJjdj  Sacdiin,  p.  21)  but  for  the  popular 
mind  Budüh  has  become  a  DjinnI  whose  services 
can  be  secured  by  writing  his  name  cither  in 
letters  or  numbers {jottrn.  As.,  Ser.  4,  xii.  521  et  seq.\ 
Spiro,  Vocabulary  of  Co/loq.  Fgyffi.rn,  p.  36; 
Douttc,  Ma  fie  et  Fe/gion,  p.  296,  with  Alai  yum 
as  though  a  name  of  Allah;  klun/ingcr,  Cpfcr 
If  y  ft,  p.  387).  The  uses  of  this  word  arc  most 
various,  to  invoke  both  good  and  bail  fortune. 
Thus,  in  Doutté  {of.  cit.),  against  menorhnggia 
(p.  234),  against  pains  in  the  stomach  (p.  229), 
to  render  one’s  self  invisible  (p.  275),  against 
temporary  impotence  (p.  295).  Lane’s  Cairo  ma¬ 
gician  also  used  it  with  his  ink  mirror  {Modern 
J‘gy ftians,  chap,  xii),  and  so  in  scvctal  magical 
treatises.  It  is  also  engraved  upon  jewels  and 
metal  plates  or  rings  which  arc  carried  as  per¬ 
manent  talismans,  and  it  is  inscribed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  books  (like  KablkadJ)  as  a  preser¬ 
vative,  e.  g.  in  Fath  al-Ijalil,  Tunis,  1 290.  But 
by  far  the  most  common  use  is  to  ensure  the 
arrival  of  letters  Und  packages.  Besides  the  refe¬ 
rences  above,  see  also  Reinaud,  Monuments  mu sttl- 
tnans ,  ii.  pp.  243  et  scq.,  25 1  et  scq.  and  256. 

(D.  B.  Macdonaid.) 

BUSHRÄ,  in  Eastern  Turk!  means  a  drome¬ 
dary  (of.  bughfir),  generally  a  male  one;  it  was 
also  the  name  of  several  rulers  in  Central  Asia 
(cf.  nCfJUKÄ  KUÄN),  after  whom  a  certain  dish  is 
named,  a  kind  of  pastry  called  in  Ottoman  Tur¬ 
kish  cat(fe/n  yakhnisi  “Persian  ragout”  and  tawa 
bôreki  “pasty”. 

Bibliography'.  SulciinAn-Ffcndi,  Lu  ghat -i 
fjaghatai,  p.  82;  VAmbcry,  Cagafaisehe  Sp/ aelt- 
Studien,  p.  248;  Pavct  de  Courtcillc,  Fiction- 
ttaire  turc-oriental,  p.  172;  [Mlr/a  Habib],  Glos¬ 
sary  to  the  Dhoan-i  a  finie  of  Abfl  Ishâfc  Hnl- 
lüdj,  p.  175.  (Cl..  1  It’ART.) 

BUGHRÂ-KHÂN,  the  name  of  several 
rulers«!  the  Turkoman  dynasty  of  1 1  a  k  Kh  Ansor 
KarAkhanids  (in  Central  Asia).  The  most  famous  are: 

I .  S  a  t  ü  k  -  B  u  gh  r  2  -  K  h  A  n  CA  b  d  a  1  -  K  a  r  I  m , 
said  to  be  the  first  member  of  this  dynasty  to 
adopt  Islam  ami  propagate  it  in  his  kingdom, 
lie  is  called  Satuk  (so  Shahuk  is  to  be  emended) 
Knra-Kliukdn  by  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  '1‘ornberg,  xi. 
54).  Wc  have  no  reliable  information  cither  re¬ 
garding  his  reign  in  general  or  his  conversion 
unless  the  account  given  by  Ibn  al-Athir  (viii. 
396)  of  the  adoption  of  lslAin  by  a  numerous 
Turk!  people  in  349  (960)  refers  to  the  subjects 
of  this  prince.  According  to  l>jam2l  al-Kurashf 
(in  Barthold,  Turkestan  7»  rfcc/iu  mongol  A;; go 


nathestriya,  i.  130)  he  was  dead  by  344  =  955- 
956;  his  tomb  at  Artodj  (the  modem  Arti«b) 
near  Ki^jigbar  is  still  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  The 
account  of  his  life  known  as  the  Tadhkira-4 
Flight a-A'hJn,  which  has  been  edited  by  F.  Gre- 
nard  {Jcurn.  Asiat. %  ixth  Series,  xv.  et  seql)  is 
certainly  legendary.  Some  portions  of  the  saga 
are  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  document  that  has 
survived  to  us,  in  IJjnmAl  al-Kurashl,  and  others 
have  been  added  at  later  periods;  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  there  is  any  real  historic  basis  for 
these  traditions. 

2.  Hugh  r  2- Khan  H2rQn  b.  MHs2  (in  Ihn 
al-Athlr,  ix.  6S  :  llArün  b.  Sulaiman),  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  the  first  of  this  dynasty  to  conquer 
M2  wari’  al-Nnhr.  The  power  of  the  SAmAnids 
had  been  shaken  by  internal  dissensions  during 
the  reign  of  Nnh  b.  MansQr  (365 — 387=977 — 
999);  when  the  conqueror  set  out  from  his  capital 
of  Balä>äghün  [q.  v.,  p.  614]  and  appeared  before 
lsfnjj.il)  (the  modern  SairAm  near  Cimkent),  the 
frontier  town  of  the  SamAnid  kingdom  on  the 
noithwcst,  he  met  with  no  great  opposition  any¬ 
where.  The  nobles,  who  were  luMilcly  disposed 
to  the  SAmAnids,  arc  even  said  to  have  called  in 
the  Turks  themselves;  BughtA-Khan  was  able  to 
enter  BukhflrA,  the  capital  of  the  SAmanids  in 
Ral»lc  1 ,  382  —  7,1>  May — 5,,‘  June  992,  but  soon 
afterwards  he  became  very  ill  through  overindul- 
gtnee  in  fruit  and  had  to  vacate  the  conquered 
land  again.  By  the  middle  of  JJjumâdA  II»  °f  the 
same  year,  on  a  Wednesday  (the  1 7 ! ^  August)  NQh 
returned  to  his  capital;  Buglua-KhAn  died  on  the 
way  to  K.Ashghar  in  Kackar-ba^M,  perhaps  not  far 
from  the  source  of  the  Cu.  which  is  still  called 
Kockar.  1  !>n  al- A Ü) ir  (ix.  68  et  seql)  who  could 
not  find  any  exact  details  in  his  chief  authority,  the 
7\i  1  ikA-i  Va  mini  of  cl'tbl,  makes  BughrA-KhAn 
first  conquer  BukhAiA  in  3S3  (993-994)  but  this 
statement  is  definitely  disproved  by  the  accounts  of 
Gardizt  (in  Barthold,  Turkestan  etc.  i.  12)  and 
Bnihakl  (ed.  Morley,  p.  234)  which  are  quite  in 
agreement. 

3.  B  u  gh  r  2  -  Kh  A  n  Muhammad  b.  Yüsuf, 
grandson  of  the  preceding.  In  the  lifetime  of  his 
father  Kadr-KhAn  Yusuf,  who  ruled  in  KA>hghar, 
he  l>orc  the  title  Vighän- Begin  ;  in  423  =  1032, 
after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  ArslAn-Khdn 
SulaimAn,  he  received  the  title  of  BughrA-Khän 
and  was  granted  TarAz,  (the  modern  Awliy3-Ata) 
and  Isfldjab.  Both  as  prince  and  ruler,  he  enter¬ 
tained  relations  with  the  Gha/nawids  and  hoped 
with  their  help  to  drive  his  opponent  ‘All  Tcgtn 
[q.  v.,  p.  297],  out  of  MA  ward  al-Nahr;  this  plan 
was  never  carried  out  ;  nor  was  his  marriage  with 
Zainab,  daughter  of  Sultan  Mahmfld  and  sister  of 
Sultan  Mas'ud,  ever  celebrated,  although  the 
prince  himself  came  to  Balkh  in  416  (1025)  in 
the  reign  of  MahmQd  to  fetch  his  bride  (cf.  Bai- 
hakl,  ed.  Morley,  j>.  655  et  seql).  When  the  con¬ 
summation  of  this  alliance  was  again  postponed 
in  the  reign  of  M.Wüd,  Bughra-KhAn  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Sahljiiks  and  became  the  enemy 
not  only  of  the  Ghaznawids  but  also  of  his  own 
brother  ArslAn-Khan ;  Abfl  S:\dik  TabanI,  the 
Imam  sent  by  Mascnd,  who  left  Ghazna  on  the 
7,l‘  IJhu  ’1-KaMa  42S  =  23'*1  August  1037  and 
spent  iS  months  in  the  land  of  the  Turks,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  appeasing  BughrA-KhAn,  however,  and 
in  reconciling  him  to  his  brother.  I>uring  these 
years  coins  were  struck  in  the  name  of  Rtighri- 
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Kb  >n  even  in  Mi  wart*  al-Nahr  from  which  it 
may  be  concluded  that  hit  rule  was  recognised 
there  also.  According  to  Ibn  ol-Aihlr  (ix.  358), 
he  put  down  a  SbPa  movement  in  Mi  wari*  al- 
Nahr,  with  great  severity.  Shiite  emissaries  had 
at  that  time  been  successfully  winning  adherents 
for  the  Fätimid  Mustfinsir  (427—487  =  1036— 
1094);  Bughrä-Khan  himself  made  a  pretence  of 
being  in  sympathy  with  the  heretics  but  it  was 
only  to  deceive  them;  when  they  believed  they 
were  safe  from  all  danger  through  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Khan,  the  order  was  suddenly  is¬ 
sued  to  destroy  all  heretics  in  the  provinces  as 
well  as  in  the  capital.  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ix.  21 1)  makes 
Ilughr&'&bän  reign  only  till  439  =  1047-1048, 
iSaihn Vf  (p.  2 30)  who  ns  a  contemporary,  is  na¬ 
turally  the  more  reliable,  till  449  =  1057-1058. 
According  to  both  sources  (the  text  of  the  MSS. 
of  the  Ta'rlbhri  Baihakl  is  here,  as  the  Persian 
lithographed  edition  of  1307  =  1889-1890,  p.  193 
rightly  remarks,  ho|>e)cssly  corrupt)  he  had  driveo 
his  brother  out  of  his  kingdom  and  occupied  it 
shortly  before  his  death.  According  to  Ibn  al- 
AÜiir,  BughrÄ-Khan  was  poisoned  by  his  wife, 
who  also  had  his  imprisoned  elder  brother  strangled. 

4.  Bughrft-KbSn,  prince  of  Käsbghar, 
to  whom  Ydsuf  Kh&*s  Hadjib  of  BaläsSghQn  de¬ 
dicated  his  didactic  poem,  the  Kudatku-Bilik  in 
462  —  1069-1070.  lie  was  probably  Bughrä-KhSn 
Ilärün,  according  to  Ibn  al-AÜnr  (ix.  212  et  seq.) 
a  brother  of  the  preceding.  This  BughrQ-KJiän  is 
said  to  have  reigned  for  1 6  years  as  joint-ruler 
with  his  brother  'J'oghrul  Knra-Khän,  and  after¬ 
wards  for  29  years  alone  over  KrtsJighar,  K  hot  an 
and  BaläsfighQn;  the  date  496  =  1102-1103  is 
given  as  the  year  of  his  death.  The  notices  in  Ibn 
al-Atbtr  (x.  112  et  seq.)  of  the  “Khfln  of  Kflshghar” 
who  submitted  to  Sultfin  Malik-Shâh  in  482  (1089) 
must  refer  to  him;  the  same  author  tells  us  of 
the  wars  between  this  Klifln  his  brother  Ya'fcüb- 
Tegin  (prince  of  Atbäfch)  and  a  third  prince  T°* 
ghrul  but  gives  no  information,  regarding  the 
ultimate  result  of  these  wars. 

BUGI.  (See  cri.khks.) 

BUHAIRA  (a.)  “lake**,  diminutive  of  Bohr 
•sea  ”,  p.  578. 

BUHAIRA  (Beiiera)  is  the  name  of  the 
D  orth-western  province  of  Egypt.  It 
comprises  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Kosctta 
arm  of  the  Nile.  It  is  bounded  on  thl*  north  by 
the  sea  and  on  the  south  by  the  hills  at  the  south¬ 
east  end  of  the  Wad!  NatrQn  which  separate  it 
from  the  province  of  Lijlza  30®  25'  n.  B.  In  1899 
the  population  was  631,225  persons  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  is  divided  into  the  following  seven  districts 
(Marüket):  AbQ  Ifamnus,  îüjubrâ  Kbit,  Dainanhar, 
Kafr  al-Dawar,  al-Xadjila,  Rashid,  and  Etya’i 
(pronounced  Teh)  al-BarQd.  These  districts  com¬ 
prise  365  towns  and  villages  and  2582  smaller 
settlements.  Alexandria  has  its  own  government 
mod  is  not  included  in  the  province. 

The  province  of  Buhaira  has  existed  since  the 
division  of  Egypt  into  provinces  by  the  Fatimid 
Caliph  al-Mustansir.  It  corresponds  roughly  to  the 
ancient  Ilawf  Gbarbl  which  was  divided  into 
eleven  circles  ( küra )  down  to  the  rearrangement 
of  the  provinces  by  Mustansir.  One  of  these  cir¬ 
cles,  mentioned  by  KudS'j,  was  called  al-Bubaira. 
KalVa^hand!  supposes  that  this  name  refers  to  the 
•Sea  of  BQlflr”.  This  suggestion  is  correct  in  so 
far  as  the  name  Buhaira  might  have  been  applied 


to  the  whole  province  from  one  of  the  large 
lakes  In  the  north  which  periodically  dry  up. 
Buhaira,  however,  may  also  be  regarded  as  the 
diminutive  of  bahra ,  according  to  Lane,  "a  wide 
tract  of  land,  low  or  depressed  land**.  For  a  while 
in  the  middle  ages,  Bulpura  was  of  much  greater 
extent,  for  the  district  of  Fuwwa  which  now 
belongs  to  Gbarblya  then  belonged  to  it.  Since 
the  division  into  provinces,  DamanhQr  has  been 
the  capital  of  Bubaira.  Ibn  Djfrln  gives  the  amount 
of  taxes  at  which  it  was  rated  at  741,294  s/}  dinars 
and  the  number  of  the  districts  (nuhiya)  in  it  at  222. 

Bibliography,  W.  Willcocks,  Egyptian 
Irrigation ,  2,,d  ed.,  221  et  seq,\  Boinet  Bey, 
Diction,  Géographique  de  t Egypte ,  sub  Béhéra  ; 
KallpühandI,  fyaïu  al-fuùh,  239;  do.  (transi,  by 
Wüsten feld),  99,  III;  Ibn  Dufcmftk,  v.  loi; 
Ibn  I>jlcan,  at- Tub  fa  ai-sarriya ,  4;  Mal^rizI, 
Khi(a(y  i.  72  et  seq,y  169;  Yäfcüt,  i.  514. 

(C.  II.  Becker.) 

al-BUIJAIRA  al-MUNTINA,  “the  Stinking 
Sea”,  is  the  Dead  Sea,  s.  iiai.ir  lût,  p.  582. 

BUHLUL  ai,-Mai>jnUn,  AitU  Wuiiaib,  h.  cAmr 
b.  ai.-Mi*Q]]Ira  al-ÇairaeI  al-KCfI  was  one  of 
the  ^ukala  al-mafjantn ,  “intelligent  mad¬ 
men”,  a  contemporary  of  IlarQn  al-Ra&hld  (d.  193) 
and  the  source  of  many  edifying  and  pious  anec¬ 
dotes  and  parcnetic  verses.  His  name,  BuhlQl,  had 
in  his  time  no  association  with  idiocy.  The  lexi¬ 
cons  ( Sihah ,  A'ämüs,  Li  sun ,  xii.  77,  l.ane  p.  2670) 
give  it  the  meanings  “great  laugher”,  “one  who 
is  generous  or  noble”,  “a  chief  combining  all 
good  qualities”,  “a  generous  tribe”  and  in  Ibn 
Taghrihirdt’tf  Annales  (i.  513,  697;  ii.  185),  for 
example,  we  find  it  borne  by  eminently  sane  and 
respectable  men  who  d.  in  183,  233  and  298. 
That  one  of  these  who  died  in  183,  the  year  which 
Ibn  Taghribirdl  gives  for  BuhlQl  al-MadjnOn’s 
death,  was  BuhlQl  al-Rashld,  may  explain  the  per¬ 
sistent  tradition  (Ibn  Tagh.,  i.  518,  Voller»  in 
Zeit  sehr,  der  Deutsch.  Morgen l,  Ges.y  xliii.  II 5,  for 
present  day  Cairene  popular  legend)  connecting 
our  BuhlQl  wit,h  al-Sabtl,  the  semi-legendary  son 
of  IlftrQn  al-Knsbld  (Chauvin,  Bibliogr,  ar,,  vi.  193 
and  references  there).  An  early  reference  to  BuhlQl 
is  in  the  hi  tab  cukalâ  al-ma<(jïin\n  (Berlin  Cat. 
ix.  p.  316,  N°.  8328)  by  al-Uasan  b.  Muhammad 
al-Naisàhorl  (d.  406)  although  he  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  also  in  the  similar  work  (Derenl>ourg, 
Eseur .  N®.  482,  Brockclmann,  i.  154)  by  Muh. 
b.  Mazyad  (d.  325).  According  to  Kern,  quoted 
in  Meissner’s  Neuarab .  Geschichten ,  p.  v,  he  ii 
mentioned  by  Ibn  Zül&k  (d.  387)  in  his  Akhbâr 
Sibawaihl  al-Mifri  (Cairo  Cat.  v,  7)  as  “eine  alt¬ 
bekannte  Persönlichkeit”.  Ibn  al-t>jawzl  (d.  597) 
tells  that  in  188  Härün  nl-Ka^hid  was  met  at 
KQfa  by  BuhlQl  who  imparted  to  him  a  tradition 
from  the  Prophet,  and  refused  a  reward  (Aincdroz 
in  Journ,  of  the  K,  As.  Soc,,  1907,  p.  35),  there  are 
also  anecdotes  of  BuhlQl  in  his  Adkhiyä,  pp.  1 80  et 
seq.  of  ed.  of  1 277.  Ibn  Taghribird!  (d.  870  or  874) 
gives  a  longer  account,  based  in  part  on  |_)hahabl  (d. 
748).  Buhlül’s  insanity  was  intermittent  (evidently 
resembling  that  of  SacdQn  al-Madjnun,  Sha'ränl’s 
fabakaty  p.  54  of  ed.  of  1 316),  his  language  was 
good,  and  quick-witted  stories  came  down  from 
him.  Dhahabl  said  that  he  narrated  traditions 
from  cAmr  b.  Dlnär,  cAsim  b.  Bahdala  and  Aiman 
b.  NVil:  but  as  a  traditionalist  he  was  neither 
accepted  nor  rejected,  and  students  did  not  write 
down  anything  which  he  gave.  lie  lived  through 
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the  whole  reign  of  al-Rasbîd,  whom  he  used  to 
exhort  and  whose  gifts  he  rejected.  Sha*rlnl  (d.  973) 
gives,  in  his  J'abakât  (p.  54),  an  account  of  such 
an  interview  and  exhortation.  In  YäfiYs  (d.  768) 
Kawd  al-rayâhln  there  are  two  anecdotes  (pp.  33 
and  45  of  ed.  of  1315)  of  a  BuhlQl,  hut  one  of 
them  describes  a  conversation  with  Shiblt  who 
died  in  334.  Shibli  meets  him  riding  on  a  cane 
with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  going  to  present 
himself  before  Allah.  The  conversation  is  similar 
to  those  above.  The  second  is  an  interview  at 
Basra  reported  by  Buhlal  himself,  with  a  pious 
boy,  a  descendant  of  Husain  b.  cAli.  It  is  diffe¬ 
rent  in  that  the  exhorting  is  done  by  the  boy. 

Ilis  grave  was  shown  to  Niebuhr  at  Baghdad 
where  he  is  described  in  an  inscription  dated  501, 
as  the  sultün  of  the  madjdhübs  (saints  attracted 
to  Allah)  and  the  dulled  soul  (al-nafs  al-mutam- 
masa).  To  Niebuhr  he  was  called  Bahlul-dana, 
“wise  fool”,  and  was  described  as  a  relative  of 
al-Rashld  and  as  his  court  fool.  Stories  of  his 
wit  and  sagacity  were  told  in  the  coffee-houses, 
and  he  had  evidently  been  transformed  entirely 
from  the  pious  idiot  of  the  earlier  legend  (Keise- 
beschr .,  ii.  301  et  seq.\  I.e  Strange,  HaglpfaJ,  p.  350). 
The  extreme  of  this  last  development  of  the  legend 
is  reached  when  BuhlQl  became  the  hero  of  erotic 
stories,  as  in  the  Ka:rd  al^âtir  of  NafzSwI  (fl.  at 
Tunis  early  xv,h  cent.:  p.  14  of  Cairo  cd.  ami 
p.  9  of  ed.  of  1315),  who  makes  BuhlQl  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Ma’man.  See,  too,  the  stories  in 
Meissner’s  Neuarab.  Geschichten ,  pp.  v.  and  73 — 
83.  From  the  above  it  is  plain  that  Ibn  Khal¬ 
dun’s  (d.  808)  distinction  of  buhlüls  (bahftlil), 
idiots  whose  reason  (c<//7)  alone  failed,  but  whose 
logical  soul  (nafs  niitika)  was  still  intact  and  who 
were,  therefore,  capable  of  sainthood,  and  the  in¬ 
sane  (jnadjämn}  in  whom  the  logical  soul  was 
corrupted,  arose  quite  late,  after  buhlül  had  be¬ 
come  a  common  îjdun  (Proleg.,  cd.  Quatremère, 
i.  201  et  sei/.  ;  de  Slano’s  transi,  i.  229  et  seq.  and 
Macdonald,  Kelig.  Attit .  in  Islam,  p.  103).  So 
Ibn  Bntiita  (d.  779)  had  one  of  his  very  minor 
karu mât  with  a  Jiuhlül  (ii.  89).  The  later  and 
modern  development  of  this,  especially  in  the 
Maghrib,  can  be  read  at  length  in  E.  Douttc’s 
J.es  Marabouts ,  pp.  75  et  seq.  where  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  bah  alii  arc  characterised  by  great 
bursts  of  laughter.  There  arc  also  buhl  filât .  This 
curious  persistence  of  the  original  meaning  of 
buhlül  suggests  that  the  word  itself,  equally  with 
the  existence  of  the  historical  Buhlal  may  have 
led  to  this  application.  To  judge  by  Rcdhouse’s 
Turkish  and  English  Lexicon  (p.  416')  buhlül 
still  means  “great  laugher”  in  Turkish.  Dozy 
(Suppl.,  s.  v.)  quotes  a  similar  Arabic  usage 
from  Bocthor.  For  references  to  stories  about 
BuhlQl,  mostly  of  the  court-fool  type,  see  Chau¬ 
vin,  Hibliogr .  ar vii.  p.  126  el  seq.  Asserted  poems 
by  him  and  stories  aliout  him  arc  catalogued  in 
Berlin,  Cat.  vol.  iii.  p.  25 1,  N°.  3437;  vol.  vii. 
p.  170,  Nft.  S061;  p.  233,  N°.  8193;  p.  670, 
N°.  8784;  vol.  viii.  p.  51,  N°.  9065  ;  in  C  at.  of  Biblio. 
Nat.,  p.  623,  N°.  3653.  (1).  B.  Macih>nau>.) 

ai.-BUHTURI,  A11U  TuXha  alf\Vai.!i>  n.  Tnaip, 
Arabic  poet  and  anthologist  of  the  third 
century  (204 — 284  approximately).  Ilis  nisba 
signifies  member  of  the  Buhtur  clan  of  the  tribe 
Tni3,  whose  glories  he  frequently  celebrates.  His 
birthplace  was  Manbidj  (or,  according  to  one 
account  a  village  near  Manbidj  called  Zardafna), 


and  of  Manbidj  he  often  speaks  as  his  home; 
here  he  ultimately  acquired  property,  which  seems 
to  have  been  inherited  by  his  son  ThSbit,  who 
was  living  there  in  Istakhrf’s  time.  The  woman 
who  forms  the  subject  of  his  erotic  prologues  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  was  one  ‘Aiwa  of 
Butyls  near  Halab,  daughter  of  Zuratka;  in  a 
poem  addressed  to  al-Fath  b.  tvhakln  (i.  44)  he 
speaks  of  her  (outside  the  prologue)  as  “his 
friend  and  the  joy  of  his  heart”  whom  he  had 
left  behind  in  Syria;  and  in  another  (ii.  109)  she 
is  obscenely  satirized;  there  is  no  doubt  then  that 
she  is  historical,  which  is  probably  not  the  case 
with  the  oilier  women  mentioned  in  the  prologues. 
What  appear  to  be  authentic  traditions  bring  him 
into  connexion  with  the  other  great  Ta’i  poet  AbQ 
Tamnt.im,  though  the  accounts  of  their  meeting 
are  inconsistent;  AbQ  Tammftm  is  said  to  have 
recommended  him  as  encomiast  to  the  people  of 
Mu'arr.it  al-Nu  inan,  who  engaged  him  at  a  salary 
of  4,000  dirhems.  If  this  be  true,  the  poems  be- 
longing  to  that  period  appear  not  to  be  included 
in  the  diwan,  where  “the  village  of  Nucmln”  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  lbn  Thawlba  (i.  117), 
who  must  have  come  into  the  jxHff’s  life  much 
later.  The  earliest  poems  included  in  the  dlwln 
appear  to  be  addressed  to  eminent  families  be- 
longing  to  the  poet’s  tribe,  the  Banü  Humaid, 
three  brothers  AbQ  Nah  «bal  (mentioned  in  Aghanl^ 
ix.  102),  Abü  Muslim,  and  AbQ  L>jacfar  (this  last 
can  scarcely  be  identical  with  the  victim  of  Blbak, 
ob.  214),  and  the  family  of  Abü  Sacid  Muhammad 
b.  Yusuf  (ob.  236),  at  whose  house  he  is  said  to 
have  met  AbQ  Tammlm;  a  poem  in  which  this 
personage  is  consoled  for  the  death  of  Mu  ta>im 
(i.  169,  probably  of  the  )car  227)  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  in  the  collection.  An  early  patron  of  the 
poet  was  the  vizier  Muhammad  b.  cAbd  al-Malik 
b.  nl-Znivüt,  whom  he  eulogized  in  the  reign  of 
Wftthik  (ii.  194).  Another  family  to  which  he 
addressed  encomia  was  that  of  cAbdallih  b.  Tdhir, 
whose  son  Muhammad  was  made  viceroy  of 
Baghdad  in  the  year  237;  a  poem  which  is 
perhaps  not  much  later  congratulates  him  on  his 
appointment  (ii.  125);  two  other  sons,  SulaimQn 
and  ‘t'baid  Allah,  also  form  subjects  of  encomia, 
ns  well  as  more  distant  connexions.  He  appears 
to  have  become  court-poet  first  in  the  reign  of 
Mutawakkil,  when  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
al-Fath  b.  Khaknn,  to  whom  his  llqmâsa  is  dedi¬ 
cated;  to  both  he  addressed  a  large  number  of 
encomia,  though  his  relations  with  al-Fath  appear 
nt  times  to  have  been  strained.  From  the  year 
235,  when  Mutawakkil  proclaimed  his  three  sons 
heirs  to  the  throne,  these  encomia  follow  the 
events  of  the  reign,  such  as  the  Armenian  revolt 
(237),  the  Caliph’s  temporary  residence  in  Damas¬ 
cus  (243),  his  restoration  of  the  Nairuz  (245),  his 
building  ol  Mutawakkillya  (245-246).  Mas(QdI  has 
preserved  a  narrative  in  which  Huhturf  records  as 
an  eye-witness  the  murder  of  his  two  patrons; 
and  indeed  he  confesses  in  his  dirge  on  Muta¬ 
wakkil  (i.  28),  that  he  was  present,  and  excuses 
himself  for  failing  to  defend  his  patrons  effect¬ 
ively  on  the  ground  that  he  was  unarmed:  he  did 
however  what  he  could  with  his  hands.  These 
two  he  continued  to  regard  as  his  chief  patrons 
(ii.  163,  i.  1 1 2).  After  the  catastrophe  he  retired 
to  Manbidj,  but  speedily  came  forward  with  a 
eulogy  on  Muntasir,  and  he  continued  to  officiate  as 
court  poet  under  the  succeeding  Caliphs,  MustacIo, 
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Mu'tazz,  Muhtadl  and  Mu'tamld.  He  appears  to 
have  been  in  especial  favour  with  Mu'tazz,  to 
whom  be  addressed  numerous  odes,  and  whom 
be  eveo  employed  as  mediator  between  himself 
and  cAbd  Allah  b.  Mu'tazz.  It  would  seem  that 
his  powers  failed  before  the  end  of  MuTamid’s 
reign. 

His  success  as  court-poet  naturally  brought  him 
into  connexion  with  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
empire,  and  of  the  large  number  of  persons  men¬ 
tioned  io  his  odes  the  greater  number  arc  other¬ 
wise  known.  These  include  statesmen,  such  as  the 
viziers  cl’baid  Alläh  b.  Ynhyft  b.  Kha^An,  l.Iasan 
b.  Makhlad,  SulaimAn  b.  \Vahb,  and  Ismft'll  b. 
Bulbul;  generals  and  governors,  etc.  such  as  Ibrft- 
him  and  Ahmad  sons  of  nbMudabbir;  Ahmad  b. 
TulQn,  Malik  b.  'J’awk,  and  his  brother  Muham¬ 
mad;  secretaries  of  state  such  as  Ibn  Xbawaba, 
Aba  Nulj  'I*A  b.  Ibrahim,  etc.;  the  courtiers  CAU 
b.  al-Munadjdjim  and  Ibn  Haindan;  the  gramma¬ 
rian  al-Mubarrad;  the  geographer  Ibn  Khurdadh- 
bch;  the  litterateur  Abu  T'AinA.  His  dlwftn  thus 
forms  a  welcome  supplement  to  the  chronicles  of 
the  time,  to  which  it  not  unfrcquently  adds  details, 
sometimes  by  giving  us  the  full  names  of  the 
personages,  at  others  by  recording  events  which 
the  historians  appear  to  have  overlooked. 

The  poem*  addressed  to  the  Caliphs  contain 
numerous  references  to  the  controversy  between 
the  iAI#bftsids  and  the  'Alids  on  the  one  hand, 
the  L'maiyads  on  the  other;  only  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  Moslem  official  had  been  delivered  over  to 
a  Christian  to  torture,  does  the  poet  wish  Umaiyad 
days  back.  Ordinarily  he  insists,  on  the  claim  of  the 
uncle  to  the  succession,  on  the  merits  of  cAbbAs 
himself  and  his  privilege  of  si  baya,  which  the  poet 
seems  to  interpret  quite  correctly  as  the  right  of 
obtaining  rain  (i.  21,  23),  the  services  to  IslAm 
of  the  Persians,  whom  he  calls  Mawally  and  their 
equality  with  the  Arabs,  and  the  services  of  the 
cAbba.sids  to  the  cAlids,  which  he  extols  somewhat 
in  the  same  style  as  did  MansQr  (i.  63).  He  delights 
in  describing  palaces,  e.  g.  the  ship-palace  called 
Zawiu,  those  built  by  Mutawakkil,  the  Dausaÿ  of 
Mu'tazz,  those  of  Mu'tamid  called  Ma'sjjüV  and 
Ma^bak,  and  the  ruined  IwAn  of  the  old  Persian 
kings,  which  he  visited  in  the  company  of  his  son 
Abu  ’l-(Riawtj],  and  on  which  he  has  an  interesting 
ode  (i.  108);  somewhat  similar  is  his  description 
of  ft  warship  (I.  257),  and  the  aqueduct  constructed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pilgrims  by  the  mother  of 
Mu'tazz  (ii.  146).  As  might  be  expected,  the  battles 
of  Muwaffak  and  his  captains  with  the  rebel  Zamjjs 
are  frequent  subjects  of  allusions. 

Like  most  of  his  class  Buhturl  was  constantly 
begging,  either  for  assistance  towards  his  kh<irai(j 
(i.  106,  127,  1 89),  or  for  help  in  the  matter  of 
his  estates  (i.  150,  ii.  I$2),  or  against  officials 
who  were  attempting  to  defraud  him  (ii.  1 53), 
and  complaining  that  his  remuneration  was  insuf¬ 
ficient  (I.  257)  or  that  promises  made  him  had 
not  been  fulfilled  (i.  222).  In  the  Aghânï  a  singu¬ 
larly  ingenious  device  is  explained  whereby  he 
raised  money,  which  was  to  induce  friends  to 
purchase  his  slave-boy  Nasim,  and  then  complain 
so  bitterly  of  the  parting  that  the  purchaser  gave 
him  back;  a  series  of  poems  addressed  to  Ibrahim 
b.  al-Mudabbir  illustrate  this  process (i.  179 — 181). 

Buhturl  is  said  to  have  given  dying  injunctions 
to  the  effect  that  his  satires  should  be  destroyed, 
and  the  author  of  the  Aghjinl  thinks  that  the  best 


may  have  perished;  nevertheless  a  considerable 
number  remain,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  employed 
the  common  plan  of  extorting  remuneration  for 
his  eulogies  by  threatening  to  satirize  those  who 
refused  it;  in  consequence  there  are  numerous 
cases  in  which  the  dlwftn  contains  eulogies  and 
satires  on  the  same  personage;  at  other  times 
(c.  g.  in  the  case  of  Ibn  Tolan)  his  attitude  veered 
with  political  and  not  only  personal  considerations. 
Of  his  fellow-poets  cAlI  b.  al-Hjahm  (ii.  88,  99, 
107)  and  al-Hasan  b.  Kadja  (ii.  107)  form  the 
subject  of  satires;  on  the  other  hand  he  seems  to 
have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Di'bil  (ii.  177). 
He  attacks  the  grammarians  in  one  of  his  odes 
(ii.  132);  and  Christians  inure  than  uncc(ii.  96, 112). 

Native  criticism  classifies  him  with  AbQ  TamiuAm 
and  Mutanabbi  as  one  of  the  three  chief  poets  ot 
the  'AbbAsid  period;  and  comparison  between  him 
and  AbQ  TanunAni  is  a  favourite  subject  of  essays. 
In  his  own  opinion  his  best  was  below  AbQ  Triin- 
mAin's  best,  and  his  worst  above  Aba  TamtnAni’s 
worst;  Mas'adl  devotes  some  pages  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  this  subject,  and  it  is  treated  at  length 
in  the  Kitab  al-Mttwazana  baitia  Abi  Turn  mam 
wal-liuhturl  of  al-Hasnn  b.  Bishr  al-Amidi,  who 
however  is  charged  with  gross  favouritism  towards 
Buhturl.  Probably  most  European  critics  would 
find  Buhturl  less  brilliant  than  Mutanabbi,  yet  far 
more  poetical  than  Aba  TammAm. 

The  L'ihrisl  attributes  to  Buhturl  besides  the 
diwAn  a  work  on  “Poetic  ideas”  and  a  JJ  amusa, 
which  is  preserved  in  a  Leyden  MS.,  and  was 
both  facsimiled  and  edited  in  1909  [see  hamäsa]. 
The  diwAn  was  published  in  Constantinople,  1 300, 
ostensibly  from  a  MS.  of  the  year  424;  the  odes 
are  roughly  grouped  by  the  persons  and  families 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  but  this  arrangement 
is  not  consistently  observed.  A  similar  copy  is  that 
in  the  Vienna  Library  (Catal.  i.  436).  The  |>oeras 
were  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by  Soli,  and 
part  of  such  a  copy  exists  in  the  Munich  Library 
(no.  508).  €AlI  b.  Hamza  al-Isfahanl  (Yakut,  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Learned  Men ,  v.  200)  is  said  to  have 
arranged  them  excellently  in  order  of  subjects 
(Lihrist,  165).  The  dïwân  sometimes  bears  the 
title  salasil  al-dhahab,  Of  Abu  ’l-'Alä’s  commen¬ 
tary  upon  it  called  cAba(/[  al-  IValid  some  extracts 
have  been  printed  in  the  Mu  k  ta  bas,  This  author 
(Abu  ’l-'Alä)  in  his  A'asü'il  (cd.  Oxon.,  p.  90) 
records  the  curious  detail  that  Buhturl  had  “pea¬ 
cocks’  feet”. 

Bibliography,  Agkant ,  xviii.  167 — 175; 

Ibn  KAallikân ,  (transi,  de  Slane),  iit.  657 — 666. 

(D.  S.  Margolioutii.) 

BU$A  (also  written  BU$a),  a  Turkish  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Qb  uzz  (Turkomans)  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Ibn  al-Albir  (ix.  267  el  seb,  and  343) 
and  Baihalf!  (cd.  Morlcy  p.  71).  UaljS  belonged 
to  that  section  of  this  people  which  had  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  tribe  in  Ma  wara1  nl-Nahr  in 
420  =  1029  and  crossed  the  border  into  Kho- 
rüsän  [sec  iiai.kHAn  above,  p.  623).  By  command 
of  Sultan  Mas'ad  who  had  taken  them  into  his 
service,  these  Qbuzz  were  attached  to  the  army 
of  Tajih-Karrasii  who  was  sent  against  'Ala  al- 
I>awla  b.  Kakuya  (422  =  1031 ,  cf.  DUMfMAN- 
ziyäk);  Ta*Ji  had  more  than  50  of  their  leaders 
seized  and  executed,  on  account  of  the  robberies 
which  they  committed  in  KhorAsAn;  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  as  in  the  reign  of  MahmQd,  Mas'Cd’s  prede¬ 
cessor,  one  section  of  them  was  massacred;  the 
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others  moved  to  the  west  and  passed  through 
various  provinces  of  &borfsfin  in  the  next  few 
years  to  Diylr-Bakr,  owing  allegiance  to  no  one, 
till  they  suffered  an  annihilating  defeat  from  the 
Arabs  of  Diylr-Bakr  under  KirwJsh  b.  Mu^allad 
(a  prince  of  the  BanO  £Okail)  on  the  20th  Rama¬ 
dan  435  =  2I,h  A  prit  IO44.  During  these  years 
they  wrought  terrible  havoc  on  many  towns  from 
Damghan  to  Mawsil;  the  harm  done  by  these 
nomads  however  was  not  permanent;  the  Ghuzz 
came  and  went  “like  a  summer  cloud”,  says  lbn 
al-Athir  fix.  277).  Bükä  is  several  times  mentioned 
in  the  accounts  of  these  marauding  excursions, 
once  as  chief  of  a  division  which  returned  to  Kaiy 
from  Ädharbaidjün  and  plundered  it  for  a  second 
time,  and  afterwards  took  part  in  t he  siege  and 
plunder  of  Ilamadhân.  I lis  name  is  al»u  found  in 
the  list  of  the  chiefs  who  rejected  in  the  abrupt¬ 
est  fashion  the  offer  of  Sultan  Tughril-Bcg,  who 
belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  they  did,  when 
he  wished  to  take  them  int»)  his  service.  Buka 
was  also  present  at  the  last  battle  against  Kirwäsfi; 
whether  he  was  slain  in  this  battle  or  was  one  of 
few  who  survived,  is  not  related. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

BÜKA  or  BDka  (l)oth  forms  are  found),  a  place 
first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  inroads 
of  the  Djnrädjima-Mardailcs  into  Syria.  The  name 
is  again  found  in  the  history  of  the  conquests 
under  the  Umaiyad  Caliph  llishain.  After  its 
first  destruction  it  was  rebuilt  and  Bükä  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  x'h  century,  after  the  Kliras  of  An¬ 
tioch  and  Ti/.in  ;  it  must  have  been  still  in  exis¬ 
tence  in  the  time  of  the  geographer  Yäküt;  we 
know  that  it  lay  not  far  from  Antioch  and  from 
the  JJjabal  al-f.ukkâm  (southern  Amanus);  its  site 
therefore  is  to  be  sought  in  cAtnk  or  in  that 
part  of  the  plain  of  Antioch,  to  which  the  name 
of  f)juwa  is  applied.  Its  neighbourhood  must  have 
been  swampy,  for  in  the  reign  of  Walid  I.  the 
Zutt  with  their  buffafccs  were  sent  from  Syria  by 
I.Iadjdjftdj  and  settled  here.  This  description  suits 
the  district  in  which  we  noticed  the  little  village 
of  Lÿordjüm,  the  name  of  which  reminds  us  of 
Pjanidjima.  It  also  agrees  with  the  very  probable 
Syriac  etymology  bokdi  ‘‘mosquito",  which  is  fur¬ 
ther  testimony  to  the  marshy  nature  of  the  district. 
The  population  of  Bükä  was  possibly  Mardaite. 

Bibliography :  Ed.  Sachau  in  the  Sit - 
zu  n y  she  r,  tier  Preusshchen  Akademie ,  Berlin, 
1892,  p.  327  et  scq. ;  II.  I.ammcns,  Etudes  sur 
le  Calife  Mo'awiya,  p,  17;  Yftkrtt  i.  762;  ii. 
55;  Ihn  KhordSdhbch  (cd.  de  Goejc),  p.  75; 
Balâ'ThorI,  Eutûh ,  p.  149,  162. 

(II.  I.AMMENS.) 

BUK'A  also  Ib\KrA  (a.),  according  to  the  lexi¬ 
cographers  means  a  strip  of  land  which  is  in  some 
way  distinguished  from  its  surroundings  and  is 
particularly  applied  to  a  place  where  water  lies 
and  stagnates.  The  word,  with  its  diminutive  al- 
Bukä'a  often  appears  in  the  names  of  plains.  — 
The  plural  ai.-BikAc  is  the  name  of  the  long 
plateau,  with  an  average  height  of  3000  feet, 
which  forms  the  central  part  of  the  great  Syrian 
depression  between  the  mountain  masses  of  Le¬ 
banon  on  the  one  side  and  Mention  and  Anti- 
lebanon  on  the  other  which,  according  to  a  theory 
now  rejected,  put  forth  by  Th.  Nbldckc  in  lier* 
mes,  x.  167,  had  given  its  name  to  the  Ko/A«f  Ei tpla 
“Hollow  Syria".  The  word  aUBiklf  has  often 
been  connected  with  the  Hebrew  BiPä ,  “Chasm, 


valley"  and  even  with  the  name  Baalbek  [q.  t.J- 
the  largest  town  in  the  district.  For  the  explana, 
tion  of  the  name  —  in  accordance  with  the 
meaning  of  the  Arabic  —  one  ought  rather  to 
point  to  the  marshy  district  situated  between 
Karak  Nah  and£Ain  al-L>jarT  (the  modern  cAndjar), 
which  was  drained  and  settled  by  Tengiz,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Damascus  about  1330.  —  Al-Biklc  be¬ 
longed  to  the  djitnd  of  Damascus  from  quite 
early  times.  In  the  MamlGk  period,  the  district 
was  divided  into  two  administrative  districts,  al- 
Bikdc  al-Ba£labakkI  in  the  north  and  al-Bikäw  al- 
cAzizi,  with  its  administrative  centre  in  Karalc 
Nuh,  in  the  south  which  belonged  to  the  northern 
frontier  province  ( safaka )  of  the  ttiyaba  of  Da¬ 
mascus.  Arab  author»  derive  the  name  al-Bikl* 
al-cA/lzl  from  al-W/U  [q.  v.,  p.  540]  son  of  Salih 
al-I)In  but  modem  scholars  from  the  name  oi  the 
God  (sec  Pauly-Wissowa,  s.  v.).  The  nu¬ 

merous  sanctuaries,  su.h  as  the  Grave  of  Noah,  Kabr 
Elyas,  and  Nebi  Sjjitb  may  perhaps  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  place  once  had  a  peculiarly 
sacred  character.  According  to  the  modern  Tur¬ 
kish  administrative  division,  IkYalbek  and  Bika* 
al-£Aziz  (with  its  scat  of  administrations  in  Pjubb 
Djenln)  are  two  Kadis  of  the  Sao»ijak  of  Damascus. 
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69  and  422;  <)uatrcnicre  in  Makrfzi,  Histoire 
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BUKAIR  11.  MähAn  Ai«0  IIAmhm,  one  of  the 
most  zealous  propagandists  of  the  CA  b  b  â- 
sids.  Bukair  was  originally  employed  as  secre¬ 
tary  or  interpreter  with  Djunaid  ‘Abd  al-Rahntän, 
governor  of  India  when  the  latter  was  dismissed. 
Bukair  went  to  Küfa  in  105  (723*724)  where  he 
was  won  over  to  the  ‘Abbäsid  factum  and  placed 
his  great  wealth  at  their  disposal.  After  the  death 
of  the  cAbbâsul  emissary  Maisara,  he  was  entrusted 
by  Muhammad  b.  cAlf,  the  leader  of  the  cAbbäsids, 
with  charge  of  the  propaganda  in  ‘Iräk.  He  dis¬ 
played  particular  ability  and  energy  in  his  efTorls 
to  win  over  the  people  of  Khoräsän  to  the  cAb- 
bfisid  party.  In  107  (725-726)  he  seot  several 
agents  to  this  province;  they  were  seized  and  exe¬ 
cuted  however,  by  the  governor  Asad  b.  cAbd 
Allflh,  only  one,  lAmmlr  nl-^Abbädl,  being  able  to 
escape  by  Might  and  return  to  Bukair.  In  the 
following  year  he  is  said  to  have  ma»le  another 
attempt  which  ended  in  the  execution  of  cAmmlr 
and  the  Might  of  those  accompanying  him;  but 
this  appears  to  be  merely  another  version  of  the 
preceding  story.  In  liS  (736)  Bukair  appointed 
lAmmilr  b,  Yazld  to  take  charge  of  the  .-Vbbasid 
propaganda  in  [vliorftsän  ;  the  latter  settled  in 
Marw,  took  the  name  of  Khida^h  and  eagerly 
threw  himself  into  the  task  of  winning  adherents 
for  Muhammad  b.  CA1I.  At  first  he  met  with  great 
success,  but  when  he  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the 
Khtirramls  and  preached  the  coarsest  immorality 
and  irreligion,  he  was  seized  by  Asad  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  the  cruellest  tortures.  Another  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  agitation  was  that  Muhammad  b. 
c  All  was  incited  against  the  followers  of  Khidäsh 
nnd  broke  olT  relations  with  them.  To  appease 
him  the  latter  sent  Sulaimän  b.  Kathlr  to  hint  in 
120  (73S)  when  he  returned,  Muhammad  gave 
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him  a  letter  to  take  with  him  which  only  con¬ 
tained  the  words  bCsmi  'Uâhi  '/-rahmani  'i-rahJm. 
He  also  sent  Bukair  to  KhorSsfln  openly  to  deny 
the  doctrines  of  Kbidfigh*  Bukair  however  was 
received  with  suspicion  and  had  to  return  with 
his  object  unaccomplished.  Muhammad  then  sent 
him  again  to  Kborflsfln,  and  gave  him  with  him 
a  number  of  sticks,  some  of  which  were  shod 
with  iron  and  others  with  copper.  When  Bukair 
divided  the  sticks  among  the  leaders  of  the  fac¬ 
tions,  they  saw  their  mistake  and  were  con¬ 
verted.  In  124  (741-742)  Bukair  was  seized  and 
imprisoned,  meetings  were  being  held  in  a  house 
in  Kofa  and  as  the  chief  agent  of  the  cAbbflsid 
propaganda,  Bukair  was  held  mainly  responsible. 
Even  while  in  prison  he  worked  for  the  cAbbttsids 
and  succeeded  in  winning  cIsfl  b.  Ma'kil  to  their 
cause.  The  latter  had  a  slave  named  AbQ  Muslim, 
the  future  general  and  governor  of  Kborflsfln. 
According  to  some  accounts  Bukair  bought  him 
from  lIsfl  and  gave  him  to  Ibrâhîm,  son  of  Mu¬ 
hammad  b.  cAll;  but  the  exact  details  of  the 
manumission  of  AbQ  Muslim  arc  not  certainly 
known.  In  126  (743*744)  Bukair  was  commissioned 
by  Ibr&hlm  to  go  to  Kborflsfln  to  announce  the 
death  of  Muhammad  to  the  adherents  of  thc'Ab- 
bflsid*  and  proclaim  Ibrahim  as  his  successor. 
After  receiving  the  homnge  of  the  people  of 
Khorflsfln  on  behalf  of  Ibrflhim,  Bukair  returned, 
bringing  with  him  the  money  that  had  been  col¬ 
lected  in  Khorflsfln  for  the  cAbbflsid  cause.  Bukair 
died  in  127  (744-745).  On  his  deathbed  he  re¬ 
commended  AbQ  Salama  Hafs  b.  SulaimSn  as  his 
successor.  This  choice  was  confirmed  by  Ibrflhim 
and  AbQ  Salama  was  recognised  as  his  plenipo¬ 
tentiary. 
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(K.  V.  Zetterstêen.) 

BUKAIR  b.  Wassäej,  Governor  of  Kho- 
ras  fl  n.  In  the  war  between  cAbd  Allah  b.  Khfl- 
ilm  governor  of  Kborflsfln  and  the  Tamlmites, 
Bukair  is  often  mentioned.  Ibn  Khflzim  was  a 
supporter  of  the  rival  Caliph  cAbd  Allah  b.  al- 
Zubair  and  rose  against  the  Umaiyads.  As  soon 
as  he  had  made  his  position  secure,  he  began  to 
oppress  the  Tamiinitcs,  who  were  scattered 
throughout  Kborflsfln.  When  the  latter  appealed 
to  his  son  Muhammad  in  Hcrflt,  yhose  mother 
was  a  Tamlmitc,  Ibn  Khflzim  wrote  to  Shammfls 
b.  Ililhflr  and  Bukair  b.  NVassfldj,  his  lieutenants 
in  Hcrflt  and  ordered  them  to  drive  back  the 
Tamfmites.  Shammfls,  however,  went  over  to  their 
side,  while  Bukair  sought  to  carry  out  the  order 
but  in  the  end  could  not  prevent  the  Tamlmites 
from  entering  the  town  and  slaying  Muhammad 
b.  cAbd  Allflh  b.  Khflzim.  In  72  (691-692)  when 
Ibn  Khflzim  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
cAbd  al-Malik,  Bukair  w'as  appointed  governor  of 
Khorflsfln  by  the  Caliph.  Ibn  Khflzim  then  ad¬ 
vanced  against  Marw,  but  was  challenged  by  Bahlr 
b.  War^a'  and  a  battle  ensued  in  which  the  for¬ 
mer  was  slain.  Bukair  now  wished  to  take  the 
credit  for  the  death  of  Ibn  Khflzim  and  threw 
Bahlr  into  prison.  As  the  population  of  Khorflsfln 
was  afraid  of  renewed  unrest,  they  wished  to 
have  a  Korai&hite  governor  and  Bukair  was  there¬ 
fore  deposed  in  74  (693-694)  and  Umaiya  b.  cAbd 


Allflh  b.  Kbfllid,  appointed  his  successor.  Baljlr 
was  then  set  free  and  became  reconciled  with 
Bukair.  In  77  (696-697)  Umaiya  equipped  an 
expedition  against  Bukhara  and  placed  Bukair  in 
command  of  it.  As  he  had,  however,  been  warned 
against  Bukair  by  Bahlr,  he  took  the  field  him¬ 
self,  taking  Bukair  with  him  and  leaving  his  son 
behind  in  Marw.  As  soon  as  Umaiya  had  crossed 
the  Oxus,  Bukair  set  the  boats  on  fire  to  make 
his  return  impossible  and  hurrying  back  to  Marw, 
declared  himself  independent  and  threw  Umaiya's 
son  into  prison.  Umaiya  was  thus  forced  to  make 
peace  with  the  people  of  Bukhflrfl  and  advance 
against  Bukair.  According  to  another  account,  the 
latter  never  went  with  Umaiya,  but  remained  in 
Marw  duiing  the  campaign.  In  any  case,  his  re¬ 
bellion  ended  in  Umaiya's  having  to  grant  him 
honourable  terns  of  surrender.  Among  other  points 
he  promised  no  longer  to  pay  attention  to  the 
defamatory  statements  of  Bahlr.  Nevertheless  Bu¬ 
kair  was  accused  of  treason  at  the  instigation  of 
Bahlr  and  executed  in  the  same  year. 
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(K.  V.  Zktterstéen.) 
BÜKALAMÜN.  [Sec  MiU  kai.amUn,  p.  94.] 
BUKHARA,  a  city  in  Turkestfln,  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  ZarafsJbfln.  Wc  have  only  the 
scantiest  notices  of  the  history  of  the  city  in  pre- 
Muhammadan  times.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Iranians  had  settlements  and 
even  towns  on  the  Zarafshan  at  a  very  early 
period;  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
of  Macedon  there  w'as  another  town  in  Sogdiana 
besides  Matakanda  (Samarkand)  on  the  lower  course 
of  the  river;  but  whether  this  town  corresponded 
to  the  modern  Bukhflrfl  may  be  questioned.  Local 
tradition  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Hidjra 
described  some  other  settlements  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  as  “older  than  Bukhflrfl'';  one  of 
these,  the  village  of  R&mlthan,  Riyflmilban,  or 
AryflmUhan  (the  modern  Carghamba-i  Ramitan)  is 
regarded  by  MukaddasI  (ed.  de  Goeje,  p.  282)  as 
the  “ancient  Bukhflrfl  (Buttera  'l-kadîma)'\ 

In  any  case  a  city  was  founded  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  Bukhflrfl  several  centuries  before  Islflm. 
From  the  v1*»  century  A.  I>.  onw'ards,  this  town  is 
known  to  Chinese  writers  as  Nu-mi,  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  ancient  name  Mîmidjkath  which 
survived  into  Muhammadan  times.  The  name 
Bukhara  (Chinese  Pu-ho)  seems  to  be  first  given 
by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  lfüan-Cuang  (about  630). 
That  the  name,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  bukhary  the  Turkl-Mongol  form  of  the 
Sanskrit  viharay  “monastery"  is  not  improbable, 
the  same  explanation  is  given  in  the  viith  (xiiilh) 
century  by  J^juwainl  (cf.  the  text  in  Schefer, 
Chrestomathie  Persane ,  ii.  1 22).  In  any  case  there 
was  a  Buddhist  monastery  at  Bukhflrfl  as  at  Balkh 
and  Samarkand;  indeed  the  notices  on  the  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  town  in  the  iv^  (xfh)  century 
which  arc  quoted  below  enable  us  to  fix  its  site 
approximately. 

Of  the  native  (or  possibly  TurkI)  dynasty  of  the 
Bukhflr-Khudut  (or  Bukhflrfi-Khudhflh,  princes  of 
Bukhflrfl)  which  ruled  here  before  the  Arabs,  we 
only  know  from  Chinese  sources  that  one  of  these 
princes  boasted  about  627  A.  D.  that  his  ancestors 
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had  been  ruling  the  land  for  22  generations.  The 
remainder  of  our  information  about  the  Bukhar- 
Khudäts  U  obtained  from  historians  of  the  Muham¬ 
madan  period.  Besides  the  information  contained 
in  works  on  universal  history  or  in  the  literature 
of  the  conquests,  we  also  possess,  although  only 
in  later  recensions,  a  separate  history  of  the  tow*', 
composed  in  the  year  332  =  943-944  by  Muham¬ 
mad  NarshaUtt;  this  work  contains  much  valuable 
information  and  is  specially  valuable  for  the  histo¬ 
rical  topography  of  the  town;  nevertheless  what 
Narshakhi  tells  us  about  the  pre-Muhammadan 
history  of  Bukhara  obviously  rests  on  no  very 
reliable  tradition.  It  is,  for  example,  more  than 
doubtful  whether  Narshakhf  had  any  evidence  for 
his  statement  that  the  Buklulr-Khud.lt  who  first 
struck  coins  in  Bukhara  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
Caliph  Abü  Bakr  (11 — 13  =  632—634  a.  i>.). 

The  accounts  of  the  first  Arab  conquests  across 
the  Oxus  arc  also  partly  legendary  and  still  require 
critical  examination.  The  first  Arab  army  is  said 
to  have  appeared  before  Bukhara  in  54  =  674 
under  cUbaid  Allah  b.  Ziy.äd.  The  ruler  of  Bukhara 
at  that  time  was  a  woman,  the  widow  of  the  late 
prince,  who  is  usually  called  K baton  (Turk.  = 
“ Woman”;  in  Jabarl,  ii.  169  in  place  of  her, 
Kabadj-Khatön  is  mentioned,  not  as  a  widowed 
princess  of  Bukhara  but  as  the  wife  of  the  reigning 
king  of  the  Turks).  According  to  Narshakhl  (ed. 
Schcfer,  p.  7)  she  ruled  15  years  ns  regent  for 
her  infant  son  Tughshada  (in  Tabari,  ii.  1693  Tflk 
Siyäda);  but  this  Bukhär-Khudät  appears  again  in 
Tabari  as  still  a  youth  in  91  =710,  when  Kutaiba 
b.  Muslim  after  overthrowing  his  enemies,  installed 
him  as  prince  of  Bukhara.  The  rule  of  Islam  in 
ßukhärä  was  first  placed  on  a  firm  footing  by 
Kutaiba.  Even  Tughshada,  adopted  Islam  or  at 
least  pretended  to  and  ruled  for  30  years  after¬ 
wards  in  Bukhara.  In  Ramadän  121  (ll,h  Aug. — 
9’h  Sept.  739)  he  wa$  murdered  by  two  nobles  in 
the  camp  of  the  goveyior  Nasr  b.  Saiyar  at  Samar¬ 
kand.  During  his  long  reign  several  rebellions 
against  the  Arab  suzerainty  took  place  and  the 
Turks  invaded  the  country  several  times;  in 
IlO  =  728-729  the  town  of  Bukhara  itself  was 
lost  to  the  Arabs  and  they  had  to  besiege  it  but 
regained  it  next  year  (Tabari,  ii.  1514  and 
1529).  What  attitude  Tughshâda  took  up  during 
these  wars,  is  unknown. 

Ilis  son  and  successor,  called  “Kutaiba”  in 
honour  of  the  conqueror,  behaved  at  first  like  a 
good  Muslim  and  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
House  of  the  Prophet;  when  in  the  year  133  = 
750*75 1  the  Arab  Sharik  b.  Shaikh  raised  a  revolt 
in  Bukhara  against  the  new  dynasty  of  Caliphs, 
the  rebellion  was  put  down  by  Ziyad  b.  Salih 
who  had  been  sent  thither  by  Abu  Muslim,  with 
the  help  of  the  Bukhär-Khudät.  Nevertheless  the 
Bukhar-Khudät  was  at  a  later  period  accused  of 
apostasy  from  Islam  and  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Abu  Muslim.  His  brother  and  successor  Buniyât 
(the  reading  is  not  certain)  met  the  same  fate 
during  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  al-Mahdi  (159 — 
169  =  775 — 785)  for  the  Caliph  had  him  put  to 
death  as  a  follower  of  the  heretic  al-Mukannac. 
After  this  period  the  lUikhär-Kljudäts  appear  to 
have  been  of  litte  importance  in  the  government 
of  the  country  but  they  held  an  influential  posi¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  great  estates  in  their  posses¬ 
sion.  In  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Sämänid 
Ismacil,  while  his  brother  Nasr  was  still  alive, 


mention  it  made  of  the  Bul&Ir-Kbudât.  Abtt  fshXÿ 
Ibrahim  deprived  the  latter  of  hit  landt  but  he 
was  to  be  allowed  the  same  income  (20,000 
dirhems)  from  the  state  treasury,  as  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  derived  from  his  estates.  How  long  the 
government  fulfilled  this  obligation  to  the  Bukhär- 
Khudät  or  his  successors  is  not  related. 

Beside*  the  native  prince,  the  Bukhär-Khudät, 
there  was  of  course,  in  Bukhara  from  the  first 
years  of  the  conquest  (at  least  from  the  time  of 
Kutaiba  b.  Muslim)  an  Arab  Emfr  or  ‘Arnil  who 
was  subordinate  to  the  Emir  of  Khoräsän,  whose 
headquarters  were  in  Marw.  On  account  of  its 
geographical  situation,  Bukhara  was  much  more 
closely  connected  with  Marw  than  with  Samarkand 
and  the  other  towns  of  Ma  war.V  al-Nahr;  the 
Bukhär-Khudät  had  even  a  palace  of  his  own  in 
Marw  (Tabari,  ii.  1888,  t4;  1987  7;  1 992  »*).  In  the 
iiir,J  (century  ixlh)  also  when  the  Emirs  of  Kho- 
räsän  transferred  their  scat  to  Nlshapiir,  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  Bukhärä  remained  separate  from  that 
of  the  other  parts  of  Ma  wara*  al-Nahr  ;  till  260  = 
874,  Bukhara  did  not  l>elong  to  the  Sämänid  terri¬ 
tory  but  was  under  a  separate  governor,  immediately 
responsible  to  the  Tuhirids;  the  successors  of  these 
governors  at  a  later  period  also  had  their  palaces 
in  Marw  (Istakhrl,  cd.  de  Coeje,  p.  260).  After  the 
fall  of  the  Tahirids  (259  =  873)  the  usurper  Ya'kab 
b.  l.aith  was  recognised  only  for  a  brief  period  in 
Bukhara  as  Emir  of  Khurasan;  the  clergy  and  the 
populace  applied  to  the  Sämänid  Nasr  b.  Ahmad, 
who  was  ruling  in  Samarkand  and  he  appointed 
his  younger  brother  Isma'll  governor  of  Bukhärä. 
Bukhara  henceforth  was  ruled  by  IsmaSl  and  his 
successors  till  the  fall  of  the  Samdnids.  Ismä'il 
continued  to  live  in  Bukhara,  after  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Nasr  in  279  (892)  when  the  whole 
of  Mà  warä’  al-Nahr  passed  under  his  sway  and 
also  after  his  victory  over  lAmr  b.  Ioiilh  in  287 
(900)  when  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Caliph  in 
the  rank  of  Emir  of  Khoräsan.  The  city  thus 
became  the  scat  of  a  mighty  ruling  house  and 
the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom  (the  officials  also 
had  their  residences  in  Bukhari)  although  it  never 
equalled  Samarkand,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ma  wart’. 
al-Nahr  in  size  or  wealth  during  this  period. 

The  Bukhara  of  the  Sämänid  period  is  described 
in  detail  by  the  Arab  geographers  of  the  vi,f»  (xiilh) 
century;  we  also  owe  much  information  to  Nar¬ 
shakhl  and  later  editors  of  his  worlds.  A  compa¬ 
rison  of  these  accounts  with  the  descriptions  of 
the  modern  town  (particularly  thorough  in  Khani- 
kow,  Opi  sa  nie  Ihtkharskago  khanstva ,  St.  Petersburg, 
1843,  p.  79  et  sei/. ),  shows  clearly  that  in  Bukhara, 
unlike  Marw,  Samarkand  etc.,  only  an  expansion 
of  the  area  of  the  town  and  not  a  shifting  of  the. 
town  from  one  place  to  another,  may  be  traced. 
Although  Bukhara  has  been  as  little  spared  by 
fire  and  sword  as  the  other  cities  of  Central  Asia, 
it  has  always  been  rebuilt  on  the  same  site  and 
on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  iiir'1  (ixl,‘)  century.  It 
is  thus  much  easier  to  understand  the  original 
authorities  on  the  subject.  We  can  rarely  trace 
the  development  and  the  topography  of  a  mediaeval 
town  so  distinctly  as  here. 

As  in  most  Iranian  tow  ns,  the  Arab  geographers 
distinguish  three  main  divisions  of  Bukhara;  the 
citadel  (Pcrs.  knhandiz  =  “ancient  fortress”,  usu¬ 
ally  written  knhandiz  in  Arabic  and  afterwards 
contracted  to  kttndiz  or  kundus)\  the  original 
tow’n  proper  (Arab,  madina ,  Ters.  ibahristan) 
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and  the  suburb  (la  Persian  works  also  only  the 
Arabic  name  robed  is  applied  to  it)  lying  between 
the  original  town  and  the  new  wall  which  has 
been  built  in  Muhammadan  times.  The  citadel 
from  the  earliest  times  has  been  on  the  same  site 
as  at  the  present  day,  east  of  the  square  still 
known,  as  in  the  SAmftnid  perod,  as  “KigistAn"; 
two  gates  then  led  into  the  fortress  (at  the  present 
day  there  ix  only  one,  from  the  Rlgistdn  side), 
the  “KfgistAn  Gate”  on  the  west  and  the  “GhQ- 
riyîn  Gate”  or  “Gate  of  the  Kriday-Mosque”  on 
the  east;  a  street  led  from  the  one  gate  to  the 
other.  As  the  area  of  the  citadel  was  naturally 
limited  by  the  site  on  which  it  was  built,  probably 
no  alterations  have  been  made  in  it  from  the 
earliest  times;  it  is  now*  about  I  mile  in  circum¬ 
ference  and  has  an  area  of  23  acres.  Within  the 
fortress,  probably  on  the  site  that  is  now  occupied 
by  the  palace  of  the  Emir  of  llukharS,  was  the 
palace  of  the  BukhAr-Khudät.  This  building  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  vii'k  century  A.  I». 
before  the  conquest;  it  was  supported  by  seven 
stone  columns,  which  represented  the  constellation 
of  the  Great  Bear  ( bamit  al-nifib)*  Above  the  gate 
of  the  palace  was  fastened  an  iron  plate  with  the 
builder's  inscription.  According  to  an  old  popular 
belief  no  prince  has  ever  lied  out  of  this  palace 
before  an  enemy  nor  has  one  died  within  its 
walls;  death  overtook  them  all  while  without  it. 
The  translator  of  the  Tarlkh-i  Ahmad 

al-KubawI  (wrote  in  PjtimAdA  1  522  =  May  1128) 
says  that  the  julacc  was  first  destroyed  in  his 
lifetime  and  the  plate  with  the  founder's  inscrip¬ 
tion  perished  also.  As  Istakhrl  shows  (p.  300 
above)  it  was  however  still  being  used  by  the 
SAmAnids;  the  later  SAmanids  did  not  inhabit  it; 
according  to  Mukaddasf  (p.  280,  v)  they  had  only 
their  treasuries  and  their  prisons  there.  Besides 
the  palace  there  was  in  the  citadel  the  oldest 
Friday  Mosque,  erected  by  Kutaiba;  a  temple  of 
idols  ( but-Uiâna )  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  site 
previously.  When  the  ancient  mosque  was  replaced 
by  a  larger  one,  the  old  building  was  used  as  a 
revenue  office  (diwan  al-kharUitj).  The  citadel  was 
several  times  destroyed  in  the  vi’k  (xii,h)  and 
▼ii’t*  (xiii*1*)  centuries  and  rebuilt;  the  last  remains 
of  the  ancient  buildings  were  destroyed  in  560  = 
1164-1165  and  used  as  building  material  lo  repair 
the  town-walls. 

Unlike  most  other  towns,  the  citadel  of  BukhSrA 
was  not  within  the  ShahristAn  but  outside  it;  be¬ 
tween  them,  to  the  cast  of  the  citadel,  was  an 
open  space  where  the  Friday  Mosque  stood  from 
the  second  half  of  the  second  (viii'1»)  century 
to  the  vi1*'  (xii11»)  century.  What  part  of  the  modern 
town  corresponds  to  the  ShahristAn  may  be  exactly 
determined,  for,  according  to  Istakhrl  (p.  307),  there 
was  no  running  water  on  the  surface  either  in  the 
citadel  or  in  the  ShahristAn  on  account  of  their 
high  situation.  According  to  the  plan  given  by 
Kbanikow  jn  his  book,  this  high-lying  portion  of 
the  town  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  citadel  ; 
it  is  of  course  long  since  it  was  surrounded  by 
the  separate  wall  which  encompassed  it  in  ancient 
times.  This  wall  had  seven  gates,  the  names  of 
which  arc  given  by  NarshakhI  and  the  Arab  geo¬ 
graphers.  As  was  the  rule  in  Central  Asia  the 
market  place  in  pre-Muhammadan  times  was 
without  the  city  walls,  before  the  gate  which  in 
later  times  was  called  the  “ Bazar  Gate'*,  but  which 
NaribakJji  still  calls  “The  Gate  of  the  Spice- 


Merchants”  (dard  'efflrZn)  ;  while  the  Arabs 
called  it  the  “Iron  Gate*1  (bub  al-fradld) ;  it  it 
probably  to  be  sought  for  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town. 

We  hare  the  express  testimony  of  NarshakhI 
(p.  29)  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  whole 
town  (zAahr)  consisted  of  the  ShahristAn  alone; 
there  were  a  few  separate  palaces  and  small  settle- 
ments  outside  but  these  had  not  yet  been  linked 
up,  as  they  were  later.  NarshakhI  gives  us  a  fairly 
exact  account  of  the  topographical  details  of  the 
ShahristAn  and  it  would  probably  be  possible  to 
determine  which  of  the  streets  of  the  modern 
town  correspond  to  the  streets  mentioned  by  him  ; 
no  one  has  as  yet,  however,  investigated  this  point. 
Unlike  most  other  towns,  the  ShahristAn  of  Bukhara 
partly  retained  its  earlier  importance  at  a  later 
period  after  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
town.  A  new  Friday  Mosque  was  built  by  ArslAn 
Khän  Muhammad  b.  SulaimAn  in  the  year  515 
(1121*1122)  in  the  ShahristAn,  probably  in  the 
southern  part  of  it  where  the  chief  mosque  with 
the  Madrasa  Mir-4 Arab  built  in  the  xth  (xvi'k) 
century  and  the  great  MinArct  still  stands. 

It  was  not  till  the  Muhammadan  period  that 
the  ShahristAn  was  linked  up  with  the  suburbs  to 
form  one  town  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  according 
to  NarshakhI  in  235  (849—850).  By  the  iv'1»  (x‘h) 
century  another  wall  had  been  built  close  to  the 
old  one,  enclosing  a  greater  area.  Each  of  these 
walls  had,  like  the  wall  of  the  present  town,  11 
gates;  the  distance  between  the  gates  of  the  inner 
and  outer  walls  is,  unfortunately,  not  given,  other¬ 
wise  we  might  be  able  to  determine  how  far  the 
development  of  the  town  had  been  furthered  by 
its  elevation  to  be  capital.  The  question  how  far 
the  names  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  city-gates 
correspond  to  the  modern  names,  can  be  readily 
answered  with  certainty.  One  gate,  the  “Samarkand 
Gate”,  the  gate  on  the  north,  bears  the  same  name 
at  the  present  day  as  did  the  corresponding  gates 
in  the  SAmAnid  period;  the  other  names  may  be 
easily  identified.  The  gates  of  both  walls  are  given 
by  Istakhrl  in  their  proper  order:  on  the  outer 
wall  he  begins  with  the  “Gate  of  the  Square” 
(büb  a/*Maidâ/t)  in  the  south-west,  through  which 
one  came  on  to  the  road  leading  to  KhorAsAn 
(the  modern  Karakul  Gate),  thence  passes  on  to 
the  Darb  IbrAhnn,  immediately  to  the  cast  (the 
modern  Gate  of  Shaikh  HjalAl)  and  round  by  the 
south-east,  north,  and  west  sides.  In  detailing 
the  inner  gates  he  begins  with  the  Samarkand 
Gate  on  the  north  but  does  not  state  in  which 
direction  the  next  mentioned  gate  lies  from  this 
one  so  that  the  order  of  succession  cannot  be 
determined  with  the  same  accuracy  from  the  Arabic 
text.  NarshakhI  (p.  93  et  seq.),  however,  in  his 
account  of  the  conflagration  of  the  year  325  (932) 
gives  us  the  clue,  as  to  which  of  the  gates  men¬ 
tioned  by  Istakhrl  were  north  of  the  main  canal 
and  which  to  the  south.  Since  the  canal,  as  is 
clear  from  MukaddasI  (p.  331)  corresponds  to  the 
canal  which  flows  through  the  town  at  the  present 
day  (the  Kcllâbad  Gate  corresponds  to  the 
modem  Karshl  Gate  on  the  cast  side  of  the  town), 
the  task  of  locating  the  sites  of  these  gates  is 
considerably  lightened  by  this  statement  of  Nar- 
îJiakhi’s;  it  is  clear  that  Istakhrl,  in  the  ease  of 
the  inner  wall  also,  went  to  the  cast  from  the 
Samarkand  Gate  and  gives  the  names  of  the 
remaining  gates  of  the  inner  wall  in  the  order  of 
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»accession  of  the  east ,  south  and  west  sides. 

The  identification  of  some  of  these  names  is 
alio  of  importance  for  the  understanding  of  the 
account»  of  the  early  history  of  the  town.  The 
“Nawbahlr”  from  which  a  gate  on  the  outer  wall 
(the  modern  “Maiflr  Gate”)  had  taken  its  name 
was  apparently  a  Buddhist  monastery;  it  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  that  at  the  present  day, 
the  way  to  the  most  important  Muhammadan 
Sanctuary  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bukhara,  the 
tomb  of  BahfC  al-Din  Nak\hband,  who  died  in 
the  viii,1‘  (xiv:*')  century,  lies  through  the  same 
gate  (whence  its  name  al>o).  It  cannot  quite  be 
determined  what  connection  the  places  called  Naw- 
bahâr,  which,  according  to  Dtnkhil,  were  in  the 
Shahristân  as  well  as  in  the  suburbs,  had  with 
this  monastery. 

The  gates  on  the  inner  walls,  in  the  south-east 
part  of  the  town,  were  called  after  the  “Mosque 
of  Mäkh”  so  that  we  can  approximately  determine 
the  site  of  this  sanctuary  also.  As  Nar^haklu  (p.  19) 
tells  us,  the  mos<|uc  was  built  on  a  site  which  had 
first  been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  idols  (pro¬ 
bably  some  Buddhist  cult  is  meant)  and  later  the 
worship  of  fire;  whether,  as  Chiistenscn  (Orient. 
Litt,  /.eit .,  vii.  49  et  seq.)  supposes,  the  w  ord  Makh 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  dialectic  form  for  Mäh  “moon" 
and  the  cult  was  originally  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  moon  is  doubtful.  Narshakhi 
(born  286  =  899)  says  that  even  in  his  lifetime 
“idols”  were  offered  for  sale  here  on  two  fixed 
days  of  the  year.  Probably  these  were  little  clay 
figures  of  the  kind  that  arc  frequently  dug  up  in 
Samarkand;  in  the  iv'h  (x,})  century  they  must 
have  been  merely  regarded  as  toys. 

Of  the  other  gates  of  the  inner  wall,  the  “Gate 
on  the  Road  of  the  Magi”  (hub  stkka  mu  an)  in 
the  north-west  of  the  town,  ought  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  This  was  probably  the  quarter  of  the  town 
which  as  late  as  the  Sûmânid  period  still  bore  the 
name  of  “Palace  of  thty  Magi”  (kc^hk  i  tnn^häti). 
According  to  Narghakhi  (p.  28  et  seq.)  after  the 
conquest  the  rich  merchants,  the  Kash-Kushàn, 
retired  to  this  part  of  the  town.  According  to  the 
agreement  with  Kutaiba  the  inhabitants  had  to 
give  up  half  of  their  houses  and  estates  (i/iytY) 
to  the  Arabs;  this  treaty  appears,  however,  only 
to  have  referred  to  the  town  proper,  the  Shah- 
ristiln.  The  Kash-Kushâti  preferred  to  evacuate 
their  houses  in  the  Shahristân  entirely,  leave  them 
to  the  Arabs,  and  to  build  700  palaces  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  themselves.  Before  every  palace 
there  was  a  garden,  ami  t lie  servants'  houses;  in 
the  time  of  Abil  Muslim,  this  settlement  had  a 
population  more  numerous  than  the  town  itself 
(Narsliakhl,  p.  62).  These  palaces  are  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  in  a  popular  rising;  their  gates  on 
which  the  owners  had  depicted  their  “idols”  were 
used  in  the  buildings  erected  to  extend  the  Friday 
Mosque.  The  above  mentioned  Ahmad  al-Kubaw! 
says  that  one  of  these  gates  was  still  to  be  seen 
in  his  time  (vi*1'  =  xii'h  century,  Kar&hakht  p.  47 

Besides  the  palace  in  the  citadel  the  princes 
of  Bukhâtft  in  pre-Muhammadan  times  had  their 
palaces  in  the  Kigistàn  also.  I11  later  times  the 
Simian  id  Nasr  II  (301  —  331  =9*4—943)  built  a 
palace  there;  accommodation  for  the  ten  state 
chancellories  (ahiuinha)  the  names  of  which  arc 
given  by  Nnrshnkhl  (p.  24)  was  provided  for  in 
the  buildings  before  the  palace  gate.  During  the 


early  yean  of  the  reign  of  MansQr  b.  Nil))  (350— 
365  =  961—976)  this  palace  is  said  to  have  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  and  never  afterwards 
rebuilt;  MukaddasI,  however,  tell*  us  that  the  Där 
al-Mulk  was  still  standing  on  the  Rlgistän  opposite 
the  citadel;  he  had  never  seen  such  a  fine  building 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Muhammadan  world;  till 
the  year  3C0  (97 1 )  the  Kigistdn  was  also  used  as 
a  mttsalla  (I’crs.  uamâz^âh). 

During  the  Sdinanid  period,  there  appears  to 
have  been  another  royal  palace  on  the 
Müliyân  Canal  lying  not  far  from  the  Citadel  and 
the  kigi'fan  on  the  north  side.  This  palace  was 
built  by  Imiû  il  b.  Ahmad  and  fell  into  ruins 
after  the  fall  of  the  dynasty. 

In  the  reign  of  Mansur  b.  Nüh  a  new  unt*a//S 
had  to  be  prepared  as  the  RigisUin  could  not 
contain  the  multitude  of  believers  on  these  oc¬ 
casions.  The  new  place  of  prayer  was  built  in 
360  (971)  at  a  distance  of  '/a  Farsakh  (l'/j — 2 
miles)  from  the  citadel  on  the  road  to  the  village 
of  Samtln;  unfortunately  wc  know  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  about  the  situation  of  this  village.  According 
to  ancient  custom,  the  people  attended  such  as¬ 
semblies  armed,  as  the  custom  of  carrying  arms 
was  still  general  in  MA  wnr.V  al-Nuhr  in  the 
Sâmânid  period  (llilal  al-Sabi’,  cd.  Amedrot, 
p.  402.) 

Between  the  citadel  and  the  Shahristân  close 
to  the  Friday  Mosque  was  a  large  weaving  esta¬ 
blishment  (kàrjqah  also  called  bait  a/-{u ä:)  the 
products  of  which  (carpets  etc.)  were  cxjmrtcd  as 
far  as  Syria,  Fgvpt  and  RCim  according  to  Nar- 
phnkhi,  p.  18.  What  Mukadda>i,  (p.  324)  tells  us 
about  the  wares  exported  from  Bukhurä,  testifies 
to  a  great  development  in  trade  and  industry  ; 
even  the  reins  (huzm  alliait)  manufactured  in 
the  prisons  (fi  'I-mahul is)  were  exported. 

Even  in  the  iv:,t  (xtl‘)  century  the  town  was 
thought  to  be  overcrowded  and  insanitary,  with 
bad  water,  foul  air  etc.  'Flic  streets  were  broad 
yet  there  was  not  sufficient  room.  Considering 
the  large  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town, 
MukaddasI  and  some  of  the  poets  (  Yatimat  a /« 
Dit  hr ,  iv.  8  et  seq.)  describe  the  defects  of  the 
town  in  the  most  scathing  fashion;  to  MukaddasI 
Bukhara  is  the  “cesspool  of  the  district”.  Among 
the  defects  of  the  town  enumerated  by  MukaddasI, 
the  danger  from  fire  is  emphasised.  Apparently  in 
his  time  much  more  of  the  town  was  built  of 
wood  than  is  now  the  case;  even  the  upper  part 
of  the  minaret  on  the  chief  mosque  was  built  of 
wood  so  that  in  460  (t  068),  when  two  pretenders 
to  the  throne  were  fighting  for  the  possession  of 
the  citadel,  the  tower  was  set  on  fire  and  the 
flames  spread  to  the  chief  mosque  which  also 
perished.  When  the  tower  was  rebuilt  after  this 
calamity,  it  was  built  entirely  of  brick  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  (Narshakhl  p.  49). 

Narslukh!  -and  the  Arab  geographers  give  us 
full  particulars  of  the  country  (rustäk^  plur.  rasafik) 
round  BukhftrS.  In  Ntnkhn,  (p.  30)  the  names  of 
the  canals  which  led  from  the  Zarafrdifln  to  water 
the  fields  arc  given;  according  to  Narshakhl,  some 
of  these  canals  were  first  formed  in  the  Muham¬ 
madan  period.  Many  of  these  names  have  survived 
to  the  present  day  as  Sitnjakowski  has  shown  (in 
the  hfestija  Tut  hat .  OtJ  eta  Imp.  Rttsskag* 
Geograf.  ObsJi*^  Yol.  ii.  part.  i.  p.  136  et  seq.). 
It  would  be  of  importance  for  the  investigation 
of  the  surface  conditions  of  Central  Asia  and  the 
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changes  which  have  taken  place  In  historic  times, 
if  we  could  prove  that  the  canals,  which  date 
from  pre-Mulnunraadan  times,  flow  in  markedly 
deeper  beds  than  those  of  a  later  date;  this  point 
has  however,  not  yet  been  investigated. 

It  is  to  Sitnjakowski  also  that  we  owe  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  traces  still  survive 
of  the  long  walls  which  were  built  to  protect  the 
town  and  its  suburbs  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Turks  in  the  'Abbäsid  period.  According  to 
Nar&bakhI  (p.  39  el  sea,)  these  walls  were  begun 
in  the  year  166  (782-783)  and  only  completed  in 
215  (830);  whether,  as  Mas'ndt  ( Tanb'ih ,  p.  65) 
tells  us,  it  was  rather  the  renovation  of  an  old 
wall  that  was  carried  out  at  this  period,  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  although  similar  edifices  had  been  erected  in 
quite  early  times  in  Central  Asia,  as  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Margianc  (in  the  district  of  the  modern 
Marw)  in  Strabo  (Chap.  516)  shows.  The  town 
itself  was  not  in  the  centre  but  in  the  western 
half  of  the  area  enclosed  within  the  walls;  the 
village  Tawftwfs,  for  example,  7  farsakh  from 
Bukh^rS  on  the  road  to  Samarkand  was  within  the 
walls  (Is(akhri,  p.  3 13);  while  on  the  road  to 
Kborftsftn  the  gate  of  the  wall  was  only  3  farsakh 
from  BukhärS  (Ibn  Khordftdhbih,  ed.  de  Gocjc, 
p.  25  and  Tanbih ,  loc.  cit.).  Of  the  villages  lying 
north  of  Bukhara,  Zandnna  (4  farsakh  from  the 
city)  and  Maghkan  (5  farsakh,  cf.  Istakhrl,  p.  313 
and  315)  were  within  the  walls.  We  are  nowhere 
told  how  far  the  walls  extended  to  the  south  of 
the  town;  it  is  not  even  certain  whether  the 
district  on  this  side  had  to  be  protected  by  such 
defences.  After  the  time  of  Ismä'il  1>.  Ahmad,  who 
is  said  to  have  declared:  44 As  long  as  there  is 
life  in  me,  I  shall  myself  læ  a  rampart  for  the 
defence  of  Bukhara’*,  the  walls  were  no  longer 
kept  in  proper  repair;  at  a  later  period  the 
ruined  walls  were  given  the  name  Kanparak 
(probably  to  be  read  Kampirak  ‘‘old  woman”); 
remains  of  these  ancient  fortification,  still  bearing 
the  name  K a m pir-Duuuil  (Wall  of  the  Old  Wo¬ 
man)  have  survived  to  the  present  day  in  the 
north-east,  on  the  borders  of  the  steppes  between 
the  cultivated  areas  of  Bukhara  and  Karmina 
(, Protokoll  Turk .  kruika  ljub.  archeolcgii ,  iii.  89 
et  itf.). 

The  entrance  of  the  Uak  Nnsr  b.  cAlI  into  Bu¬ 
khari  (lo*h  L>hu  *1-Ka*da  389  =  23"!  Oct.  999) 
put  an  end  to  the  Sfimänid  kingdom,  although 
the  conquerors  had  still  to  struggle  for  the  mas¬ 
tery  with  Ism&'ll  al-Muntasir,  therlast  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  dynasty,  for  the  next  few  years  (till 
395  =  1004-1005)  and  were  even  driven  out  again 
for  a  brief  period  from  the  former  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  On  the  fall  of  the  Samanids,  the  town 
lost  much  of  its  earlier  political  importance;  it 
was  henceforth  usually  governed  by  princes  or 
governors  and  did  not  again  become  capital  of  a 
kingdom  till  the  x»*‘  (xvi'1*)  century.  Only  a  few 
of  the  Ilak-Khans  or  Karakhänids  lived  in  Bu¬ 
khara  and  erected  buildings  there.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  v*h  (xi «••)  century,  the  Khân  Shams 
al-Mulk  Nasr  b.  Ibrâhîm  built  a  palace  for  him¬ 
self  to  the  south  of  the  city  and  prepared  a 
hunting-ground;  this  “Sltamsäb&d”  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruins  after  the  death  of  his  successor 
Khidr-Khln  ;  in  the  reign  of  Arsl3n-Khftn  Mu¬ 
hammad  b.  Sulaim&n  a  mu\alta  was  made  of  the 
hunting-ground  in  513  (1119-1120);  it  is  still 
used  for  this  purpose  at  the  present  day.  Many 


other  buildings  in  Bukhflrft  are  ascribed  to  the 
same  prince  (cf.  Narshakhl*  p.  23  and  28)  and 
also  what  is  stated  above  about  the  chief  Mosque. 
We  are  also  told  that  Kilidj-Tamghtö  &h&n 
Mascnd  repaired  the  walls  in  the  year  560  =  x  165. 

Even  during  the  period  of  its  political  decline, 
the  town  retained  its  reputation  as  a  bulwark  of 
Islam  and  fosterer  of  religious  sciences.  As  early  as 
the  iii  vd  (ix*k)  century  famous  scholars  like  the 
author  of  the  Djâm ?  al-Sahlh  had  arisen  in  Bu¬ 
khara  and  the  neighbourhood;  in  the  vi,h  (xii*1') 
century,  a  prominent  family  of  scholars  afterwards 
known  as  the  dld-Bttrhïïn  [see  BUR1IÄN),  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  founding  a  kind  of  hierarchy  in  Bu¬ 
khara  and  making  the  town  and  the  lands  ad¬ 
joining  it,  for  a  time  at  least,  quite  independent 
of  its  suzerains.  When,  after  the  battle  of  KatwSn 
(5«»‘  Safar  536  =  9*b  Sept.  1141)  the  whole  land 
had  for  the  first  time  since  the  Muhammadan 
Conquest,  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  non-Muslim 
power,  the  Karâ-Khitai,  the  Çadr  (plur.  Çttdür) 
of  Bukhara  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  influence 
in  spite  of  this  enemy  also.  Sadr  IIus5m  al-Dln 
cOmftr  b.  cAbd  al-cAzIz  had  been  slain  at  the 
taking  of  the  town;  nevertheless  Sadr  Ahmad  b. 
al-'Aziz,  apparently  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  made  adviser  to  the  governor  appointed  by 
the  conquerors  (Recueil  de  textes  relatifs  a  V his¬ 
toire  des  Seldjottcides ,  ii.  278,  and  Ca/iUr  Makâla \ 
ed.  Mîrz&  Muhammad,  p.  22).  Ibn  al-AÜIir  (xi. 
205)  makes  the  son  of  the  slaughtered  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  cOmar  in  559  (1163-1164)  praise  in  no 
mean  fashion  the  moderation  of  the  victors.  The 
Sadr  had  to  seek  refuge  with  their  conquerors 
when  they  were  driven  out  of  Bukhara  in  the 
early  years  of  the  vii (xiii  •*•)  century  by  a  po¬ 
pular  rising  and  their  goods  were  confiscated 
(*AwfI,  Lubâb  at- Allah ,  ed.  Browne,  ii.  385). 

At  the  head  of  the  revolt  was,  l>juwainl  tells 
us,  a  man  of  the  artisan  class,  son  of  a  vendor 
ol  shields,  ( tnafjänn-furüik)  who  caused  to  be 
shamefully  handled  the  prominent  men  of  the 
town  (afhäb’i  hurmat ).  The  leader  of  the  move¬ 
ment  ruled  the  town  as  an  independent  prince  for 
a  time  under  the  title  of  ^Sindjar-Malik”;  Bu¬ 
khara  however  soon  (604  =s  1 207)  passed  under 
the  rule  of  Muhammad  b.  Takash,  Sh5h  of  Khw3- 
rizm.  The  town  which  had  been  once  already 
held  for  a  brief  period  by  Muhammad’s  predeces¬ 
sors,  remained  during  the  following  years,  probably 
with  some  interruptions  (during  the  last  efforts 
and  successes  of  the  leader  of  the  Kara-Kintäi) 
under  the  rule  of  the  Sh5h  of  £hwarizm,  who 
renovated  the  citadel  and  carried  out  other  building 
operations. 

When  the  kingdom  founded  by  Muhammad  was 
overthrown  by  the  Mongols,  Bukhara  was  one  of 
the  first  towns  to  have  to  submit  to  Cingiz-féhân, 
according  to  Ibn  al-Athir  (xii.  239)  on  the  4 1,1  Uhu 
’l-Hidjdja  616=  IO«1'  Fcbr.  1220;  the  citadel  was 
not  taken  till  12  days  later.  While  the  town  was 
being  sacked  by  orders  of  the  victor,  a  conflagra¬ 
tion  broke  out  and  the  whole  town  with  the  exception 
of  the  Friday  Mosque  and  a  few  palaces,  built  of 
brick,  perished  in  the  flames.  Bukhara  soon  re¬ 
covered  from  this  calamity  and  is  mentioned  in 
the  reign  of  Ügedci,  Oingiz-Khân’s  successor,  as 
a  large  and  {»opulous  town  and  scat  of  learning. 
In  the  year  636  (1230-1231)  the  town  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  new  danger  by  a  popular  rising,  which 
was  directed  as  much  against  the  well-to-do  classes 
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at  against  the  Mongols;  MahmQd  Yalwfdj,  the 
governor  who  lived  in  Khodjand,  managed  to 
avert  the  wrath  of  the  victors  from  the  town  on 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  According  to  the 
account  of  ßjuwainl  (cf.  the  text  in  Defrémery, 
Journ .  Asiat n  ir1*»  Ser.,  xv.  392,  and  in  Schefcr, 
Chrestomatie  Persane,  ii.  1 27  et  seq.)  our  only 
authority  for  these  happenings,  this  rel>ellion  arose 
not  as  had  happened  30  years  previously,  among 
the  artisans  hut  among  the  country  people. 

We  have  no  reliable  particulars  as  to  how  the 
town  and  its  lands  \tcrc  governed  during  the 
early  years  of  Mongol  rule.  In  LîjuwainTs  account 
of  the  life  of  the  Uighur  Kürküz  (cf.  thereon 
d'Ohsson,  Histoire  des  Mongols,  iii.  1 07  et  seq.) 
Säyin-Malikshäh  is  mentioned  as  prince  of  Bukhara, 
but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  WassAf  (cd.  Hammer,  p.  25,  Indian 
edition,  p.  12),  in  addition  to  the  Mongol  Buka- 
BusJjd,  a  certain  Conksln-Täifü,  apparently  a 
Chinaman,  is  mentioned  as  commander  in  Sa¬ 
markand  and  Bukhari  since  the  time  of  Ugcdci  ; 
this  probably  explains  the  fact  that  during  this 
period,  copper  coins  were  struck  in  Bukhara  with 
Chinese  inscriptions.  At  the  same  time,  Mahmud 
Yalwädj  and  later  his  son  Masüd-Bcg  [see  nDjl- 
nXl.lK,  p.  729]  both  Muhammadans  of  Kh*arizm, 
had  also  a  share  in  the  government  of  Ma  ward" 
al-Nahr.  Although  the  Muhammadan  clergy  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence  of  the  land 
against  the  Mongols,  and  even  at  a  later  period 
remained  hostile  to  their  conquerors,  Mullas  and 
Saiyids,  like  the  priests  of  oilier  religions  were 
exempted  from  all  taxation  in  the  Mongol  king¬ 
dom.  Even  more  remarkable  is  pjuwainfs  state¬ 
ment  (cf.  also  d’Ohsson,  Histoire  des  Mongols,  ii. 
267)  that  Siyarkukteni,  a  Christian,  and  mother 
of  the  great  Khans,  Mongke  and  Khubilai,  built 
A  Madrasa  called  the  K/taniya  in  Bukhara  at  her 
own  expense;  the  famous  scholar  Saif  al-l)in  Ba- 
khärzl  (died  Dhu  ’l-Kacda/359  =  27  1,1  Sept. —  26 *h 
Oct.  1261)  was  appointed  its  mudarris  and  muta- 
wallf.  Masfüd  Beg  also  built  a  Madrasa,  which 
was  called  after  him,  Mascüdiya,  on  the  “Square” 
of  Bukhara,  probably  the  KigistSn;  in  these  two 
institutions  nearly  1000  students  were  maintained. 

On  the  7th  Radjah  671  (2S,h  January  1273) 
Bukhara  was  taken  by  the  Mongols  of  Persia  un¬ 
der  Nikpai-Bahâdur,  llkhati  Abuka’s  general  [q.  v., 
p.  4]  and  plundered  for  seven  days  in  which 
almost  the  whole  town  was  destroyed  by  tire  and 
sword  and  the  population  almost  exterminated; 
three  years  later,  the  remaining  inhabitants  had 
the  little  that  was  still  left  them  taken  by  the 
Caghatai  chiefs  Cuba  and  Kayän.  Such  a  calamity 
had  never  before  visited  the  town;  as  Wass.if 
(cd.  Hammer,  p.  148,  Indian  edition,  p.  7S)  says, 
there  was  not  a  living  soul  in  Bukhari  for  the 
next  seven  years;  it  was  not  till  about  1283  that 
measures  were  taken  by  Mascud-Beg  by  command 
of  the  Kaidii  to  rebuild  the  town  and  bring  back 
its  inhabitants.  The  Mascudlya,  which  had  been 
destroyed  in  671  (1273)  was  rebuilt  and  its 

founder  was  buried  in  it  in  Shawwal  688=  l8,h 
Oct. —  1 5  it»  Nov.  1289  (Üjamàl  al-KuratJjl  in 
Barthold,  Turkestan  v,  epoch  u  mongolskago  nai_\- 
estviya ,  i.  1 39).  The  land  was  again  ravaged  in 
Radjah  716  (  1 9 ll»  Sept. —  1 8  Oct.  1316)  by 
the  Mongols  of  Persia  and  their  ally  the  Oaghatai 
prince  Yasflwflr ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bu¬ 
khari  and  other  towns  were  carried  off  by  force 


and  settled  hi  the  lands  to  the  south  of  the  Ox  us 
(d’  Ohsson,  Histoire  des  Mongols,  iv.  567  et  seq.), 
Bukhari  seems  otherwise  to  have  been  of  no 
importance  in  the  political  life  of  Mi  warft1  al- 
Nahr  under  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Caghatai 
[q.  v.]  or  later  under  TlmUr  and  the  Tlmûrids. 
There  is  much  information  on  the  busy  political 
and  religious  life  of  the  town,  before  aud  after 
this  period,  in  the  A’itâh-i  Mullazada,  which  is 
practically  unknown  in  Western  Europe  while 
numerous  manuscripts  of  it  exist  in  Russia;  it  is 
the  work  of  Ahmad  b  Muhammad,  called  Mucin 
al-Fukarl*  (wrote  probably  in  the  ix,b  =  xv*h 
century;  cf.  the  extracts  in  Barthold,  Turkestan 
etc.,  i.  166  et  seq.)\  on  Bahl’  al-Din  Nak^hband 
(died  791  —  I3S9),  his  teachers  and  pupils  and 
the  Nak<J]bandi'  order  of  Dervishes  founded  by 
him  cf.  especially  the  Pai/rahât  < ain  al-hayat  of 
Husain  a  1  -  K  â  i  f  i  (cf.  Ethé  in  the  Grundriss  der 
iranischen  Philologie ,  ii.  365).  Ulugh-Bcg  (died 
853  =  1449)  famed  as  a  patron  of  learning  also 
built  a  Madrasa  in  Uukhärä  on  the  CarsQ  (centre 
of  the  town). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  905  (in  the  summer 
of  1500)  Bukhara  was  taken  by  the  I’zbegs  under 
Shaibâm  Khan  anti  has  since  remained  in  their 
pow  er  except  for  a  brief  period  after  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  the  I'zbcgs  at  Marw  (916=  1510).  As  in 
all  nomad  kingdoms  the  dominions  of  the  Uzbcgs 
were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  whole  ruling 
family  and  divided  into  a  number  of  small  princi¬ 
palities;  Samarkand  still  remained  the  capital  and 
I  residence  of  the  Khan  (usually  the  oldest  member 
of  the  ruling  house);  but  the  prince  who  was 
elected  Khan  always  retained  his  hereditary  prin¬ 
cipality,  usually  lived  in  his  former  capital  and 
naturally  paid  more  attention  to  the  town  he  resided 
in  than  the  official  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The 
most  important  princes  of  the  house  of  the  Shai- 
bânid  t'baid  Allah  b.  MahmQd  (in  Bukhlrl  from 
918  =  1512,  died  946  =  1539  (and  cAlxl  Allah 
b.  Iskandar  (in  Bukhara  from  964  =  1557,  died 
1006  =  159S)  had  their  capital  in  Bukhara. 

Both  princes  for  long  allowed  older  members 
of  the  ruling  house  to  bear  the  title  of  Khan  but 
they  alone  practically  held  all  the  rights  of  sove¬ 
reignty;  through  their  prominence  their  capital 
Bukhara  became  a  real  centre  of  i*  itical  and 
intellectual  life.  The  princes  of  the  next  dynasty 
of  I  >janids  or  Asht.ukh.lnids  also  ruled  their  king¬ 
dom  from  Bukhara,  while  the  old  capital  Samar¬ 
kand  lost  almost  all  its  importance,  mainly  in  the 
first  half  of  the  xii1**  (xviii'h)  century. 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  Bukhari  during 
this  period  are  still  only  accessible  in  manuscript, 
as  the  history  of  Central  Asia  duriug  the  last  two  * 
centuries  has  been  but  little  investigated.  Much 
information  about  the  buildings  of  the  x*h  (xvi1**) 
and  xi1*’  (xvii*‘)  century  arc  given  in  the  chrono¬ 
logical  compendium  known  as  the  Ta’rikh-i  Mir 
Saiyid  Sharif  Pa  kirn  (compiled  in  1113=1701- 
1702;  cf.  Baron  v.  Rosen  in  Collections  Scienti¬ 
fiques  de  f  institut  des  langues  orientales  du  ministère 
des  affaires  étrangères ,  iii.  1 1 5  et  seq.)  ;  the  chief 
authority  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  town  under 
cl’baid  Allah  is  his  contemporary  Wl^if!,  author 
of  the  Hada'P  a/ACaka's1  (cf.  C.  Satcmann  in  the 
Melanges  Asiatiques ,  vi».  400);  on  the  sources  of 
the  history  of  cAbd  Allah  b.  Iskandar,  see  the 
article  on  him,  p.  25  (there  is,  inter  alia,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Bukhari  in  the  'API  Allah  Xa ma,  which 
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shows  that  the  author  was  acquainted  with  a  fuller 
version  of  the  Ta'rîUfi  NarUiokh)  than  the  one 
which  has  survived  to  us).  On  the  Bukhärä  of  the 
xi'H  (xvii’h)  century  cf.  particularly  MahmQd  b. 
Amir  Waif,  Bahr  al-asrar  ft  mattakib  al-akhyHrs 
Cod.  India  Office,  n°.  575. 

From  the  x,h  (xvi‘*‘)  century  there  was  constant 
intercourse  between  the  Uzbeg  kingdom  and  the 
Czars  of  Moscow,  so  that  the  capital  Bukhärä 
became  better  known  in  Russia  and  Western 
Europe  than  previously.  In  the  xviid*  and  xviii‘*> 
century  all  merchants  and  emigrants  from  Central 
Asia  whose  settlements  were  to  be  found  as  far 
Tobolsk,  were  known  to  the  Russians  as  “Bukha¬ 
rans”  (Bukhartsi);  the  same  name  was  also  extended 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Chinese  Turkestan 
which  began  to  be  called  “Little  Bukharia”. 

The  reign  of  Khän  cAbd  al-AzIz  (1055— 1091  = 
1645 — 1680)  was  regarded  by  later  native  histo¬ 
rians  as  the  last  great  period  in  their  history;  the 
later  rulers  could  no  longer  hold  the  kingdom 
together;  princes  (Begs)  of  the  Uzbeg  tribes  made 
themselves  independent  in  many  parts,  the  Khan 
who  lived  in  Bukhärä  ruled  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  former  kingdom  and  even  there,  the  authority 
wai  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Kh5n  himself,  but  of 
a  Beg  or  Atfillk  ruling  in  his  name. 

In  1153  (1740)  Bukhara  had  to  submit  to  Nadir 
Shah  and  did  not  regain  its  independence  till  his 
death.  About  the  same  time  a  new  dynasty  was 
founded  in  Bukhara.  The  Atâbk  Muhammad  Rahim 
of  the  tribe  of  Manklt  had  himself  proclaimed 
KhSn;  his  career  has  been  written  by  his  contem¬ 
porary  Muhammad  Wafa  KarmlnagI  under  the  title 
Tuhfat  al-KJiäni  ;  his  immediate  successor  Päniyär- 
Bcg  was  content  with  the  title  of  Atällk  and 
allowed  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Cingiz-Khän  to 
bear  the  sovereign  title;  his  son  Murad  or  Mir 
Macsüm,  however,  again  claimed  the  kingly  title 
for  himself  after  the  year  1199  (1785);  he  and 
his  successor  did  not  take  the  title  of  Khän  but 
of  Emir. 

The  observation  of  religious  ordinances  was  much 
more  harshly  inforced  by  Murad  and  particularly 
by  his  successor  Haidar  (1215 — 1242  =  1800 — 
1826)  than  had  been  tbe  case  for  example,  in  the 
xvi,f|  century  by  cUbaid  Allah.  “Noble  Bukhara” 
(/>///// 5/5-1  SI tarif)  was  more  and  more  to  attain 
the  glory  of  a  city  of  Islam  and  of  the  Sharicat 
tear*  i&zwj  even  the  daily  life  of  the  ruler  had 
to  conform  to  all  the  demands  of  the  strictest 
orthodoxy.  Haidar  himself  lectured  on  the  sciences 
connected  with  religion  and  had  as  many  as  500 
of  an  audience;  he  was  however  reproached  with 
being  too  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  harem,  of 
continually  changing  his  legal  wives  and  making 
m  new  acquisition  to  his  harem  every  month.  He 
was  the  last  prince  of  Bukhärä  to  strike  coins  in 
his  own  name;  since  his  death  the  coins  have  been 
struck  in  the  name  of  the  deceased  {mar hum) 
Emir  Haidar,  even  to  the  present  day. 

His  succcsvor  Nasr  AHäh  (1242 — 1277=1827 — 
i860}  succeeded  in  strengthening  the  power  of 
the  throne  against  the  Uzbeg  nobles  and  exten¬ 
ding  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom.  As  was  at 
the  same  time  the  case  in  Khiwa  and  Khokand, 
the  power  of  the  nohlcs,  which  had  been  increa¬ 
sing  since  the  break-up  of  tbe  kingdom,  was  broken 
in  the  cruellest  fashion;  the  native  chroniclers 
agree  with  European  travellers  in  describing  Nasr 
Allah  as  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant.  Instead  of  the 


levy  on  the  Uzbeg  tribes,  a  standing  army  was 
created  and  officials  of  humble  origin  promoted 
to  the  government  of  the  kingdom;  the  ush- 
Begi,  usually  a  Persian  by  birth,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  government. 

The  dominions  of  the  Manklt  at  first  comprised 
only  the  valley  of  the  Zarafshan  and  the  territority 
to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Oxus,  the  south-east 
almost  to  the  Surkhän,  and  for  a  while,  a  few 
stretches  of  land  south  of  the  Oxus  like  Marw 
and  Balk.h-  The  remaining  portions  of  the  ancient 
MR  warJl*  al-Nahr  were  ruled  by  the  chiefs  of 
Khokand.  Many  wars  were  waged  between  these 
two  kingdoms,  usually  for  the  possession  of  Djizafc 
and  Ura-titbe,  in  which  the  Emir  of  Bukhärä  was 
usually  successful;  in  1258  (1842)  Khokand  itself 
was  taken  and  the  whole  of  Mä  warä*  al-Nahr 
united  under  the  sway  of  the  Emir,  but  these 
conquests  could  not  be  permanently  retained. 

When  Nasr  Allah's  successor  Muzaffar  al-Dln 
(i860 — 1885)  ascended  the  throne,  the  Russians 
had  already  secured  a  firm  footing  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Sir-Daryä  from  which  they  gradually 
advanced  on  the  remaining  portions  of  the  ancient 
Mä  ward5  al-Nahr.  After  being  repeatedly  defeated, 
the  Emir  had  to  submit  to  Russia,  give  up  all 
claims  to  the  valley  of  the  Sir-Daryâ  which  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Russians  and  cede  a  great 
part  of  his  own  kingdom,  with  the  towns  of  Pjizak, 
Ura-tiibe,  Samarkand  and  Katta-Kurghän  (1886), 
though  his  capital,  unlike  Khiwa  and  Khokand, 
to  the  present  has  been  spared  the  shame  of  being 
besieged  or  taken  by  the  enemy.  The  territory  lost 
in  the  war  with  Russia  was  more  than  made 
good  by  the  conquests  of  the  next  decade,  made 
to  a  certain  extent  with  Russian  help.  I.ands, 
which,  like  Shahr-i  Sabz  and  Hisar,  had  been 
politically  separated  from  Bukhärä  for  more  than 
a  century,  or,  like  Karategïn  and  Darwäz  had 
never  really  been  permanently  in  the  hands  of 
the  rulers  of  Bukhärä,  had  now  to  submit  to  the 
Emir;  in  1873,  the  Emirate  w'as  increased  in  the 
west  at  the  expense  of  Khiwa  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Russians.  It  was  therefore  only  under 
Russian  suzerainty  that  that  Emirate  attained  its 
present  dimensions.  In  the  reign  of  the  following 
Emir  cAbd  al-Ahad  (1885 — 1910)  the  boundary 
between  Bukhärä  and  Afghanistan  was  defined; 
by  the  agreement  come  to  between  England  and 
Russia  in  1885  the  Pawjj  was  to  be  the  boundary 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  so  that  the  Kmlr  had 
to  give  up  a  part  of  the  province  of  Darwäz  to 
the  Afghans  while  he  received  in  return  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Rushan  and  Shughnän. 

The  relationship  of  Bukhfuä  to  Russia  was  also 
defined  during  the  same  reign.  Since  1887  a  Rus¬ 
sian  railway  has  run  through  the  Emir's  dominions; 
the  more  important  towns  including  the  capital 
itself,  are  not  touched  by  the  railway,  a  Russian 
settlement  called  “New  Bukhärä”  arose  10  miles 
from  “Old  Bukhara”  on  the  railway,  now  known 
as  the  railway  station  of  Kaghän;  it  was  not  till 
later  that  this  settlement,  the  residence  of  a  Russian 
“political  agent”  was  connected  with  the  ancient 
capital  by  a  branch  line,  built  at  the  expense  of 
the  Emir.  The  whole  kingdom  is  within  the  Rus¬ 
sian  customs  area;  Russian  custom-houses  have 
been  built  on  the  Afghan  frontier  and  Russian 
military  stations  also  like  Karki  and  Termcz  on 
the  Ämd-Daryä  and  Khorog  in  Shughnän.  Com¬ 
merce  between  Termcz  and  the  Russian  town  of 
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Petro-Alexandrowsk  on  the  ÄmQ-Daryl  is  carried 
on  by  Russian  steamers;  Termex  is  also  connected 
with  Samarkand  by  a  post-road;  there  is  also 
telegraphic  communication  between  Bukhara  and 
Samarkand. 

Nevertheless  the  kingdom  of  the  Emir  has  as 
yet  been  but  little  influenced  by  Russian  civili¬ 
sation.  The  system  of  administration  and  taxation 
which  has  been  extended  to  the  recently  acquired 
provinces  is  still  the  same  as  that  in  vogue  a 
century  ago;  the  population  is  still,  as  before, 
exploited  in  the  most  ruthless  fashion  by  the  Emir, 
his  officers  and  governors.  Since  the  Emir  has 
borne  the  title  “Highness”  and  thus  ranked  nearer 
the  Russian  Imperial  House,  he  has  gained  enor¬ 
mously  in  prestige  and  can  now  treat  with  the 
Governor-General  resident  in  Tashkent  or  with 
the  political  agent  with  much  more  independence 
than  before.  The  policy  pursued  towards  the  Emir 
has  recently  been  subjected  to  sharp  criticism  by 
some  Russian  authors  (ef.  part iciitm ly  the  writings 
of  1).  N.  Eogofet,  which  have  appeared  under 
various  titles:  I.  Aa  granicaeh  Siedn‘ey  Azii\ 
2.  Strana  bezpraviya\  3.  Fukharsko'e  khans  fro  pod 
russkim  // otektoratom).  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
results  of  this  policy  can  only  be  disadvantageous 
not  only  to  the  subjects  of  the  Emir  but  also  to 
Russian  prestige  in  Central  Asia. 

Since  1910,  the  Emir  of  HukhAiA  has  been  Mir 
cAlim,  son  of  his  predecessor  cAbd  al-Ahad;  he 
was  educated  in  Russia  (in  the  Cadet  Corps  at 
St.  Petersburg). 

By  the  Russian  successes  in  Central  Asia  the 
geographical  exploration  of  the  land  has  been 
considerably  advanced,  as  has  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  investigation  of  its  ethnography.  Since  1870, 
a  large  number  of  articles  and  larger  treatises  on 
the  kingdom  of  the  Emir  and  its  separate  pro¬ 
vinces  have  appeared  in  Russian;  cf.  for  example 
P.  Ma'cw,  Oeerki  Hu  l  heirs  kayo  khanstra,  Tashkent, 
1876;  the  itineraries  in  jL.  Kostenko,  Türke - 
stanskij  kray ,  ii.  102  ct  scq.  ;  Kuznecov,  Darzooz, 
Novij  Margclan,  1893;  A.  A.  Scmcnow,  Etna- 
grafileskic  oeerki  Zar  afshanskich  gar,  Karategina  i 
Danoaza,  Moskwa,  1903;  Gr.  A.  A.  Bohrinskoy, 
Garet  vtrchen*nv  Ijandja,  Moskwa,  1908;  A.  Sere- 
brennikow,  Ta  mir  (Ezegodnik  Eerghanskoy  oblasti , 
i.  90  et  sa/.).  On  the  other  hand,  very  little  has 
l>ccn  done  towards  the  study  of  the  past  history 
and  present  conditions  of  the  country  from  the 
point  of  view'  of  the  Orientalist.  The  writings  of 
the  native  historians,  even  of  the  xixt!l  century, 
arc  still  with  a  few*  exceptions  (on  these  see 
Teufel,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  tier  Chänate ,  reprint 
front  the  Zeit  sehr,  tier  Deutsth.  Mar  yen  l.  G  es., 
Vol.  38)  only  accessible  in  manuscript.  No  archaeo¬ 
logical,  or  historico  topographical  studies  of  any 
importance  have  as  yet  been  carried  out  either  in 
Bukhara  itself,  or  in  other  towns  like  Sljahr-i  Saltz 
(with  the  palace  of  Ak*Strai),  built  by  Timur, 
Tcrmcz  (with  the  ruins  of  ancient  fortifications 
and  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Muhammad  h.  c A 1 1 
Tirmidld  who  died  in  255  (869),  cf.  thereon, 

R.  RoJ.evic  in  the  Izv  estiva  Imp.  Fusskago  Geo- 
g rtJf-  Obshlcstva ,  xliv.  644  et  set/,  w  ith  illustration). 
No  description  of  the  present  conditions  of  the 
country  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  an  Orien¬ 
talist,  so  that  Khanikow’s  book  published  in  1843, 
cannot  yet  be  regarded  ns  superseded.  The  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  Land  and  its  history  in  w*orks  in  the 
languages  of  western  Europe  is  still  more  insufficient.  1 


Cf.  Vàmbéry,  Travels  in  Central  Asia ,  London, 
1864  (also  ia  a  German  translation);  do.,  Ge¬ 
schichte  Fochara's  oder  Transoxaniens ,  Stuttgart, 
1S72;  Howorth,  History  cf  the  Mongols,  ii.  686, 
et  seq.;  Skrine  and  Ross,  The  Heart  cf  Asia , 
London,  1S99  (Ch.  ix.  “Bokhara,  a  Protected 
Native  State”);  cf.  also  the  very  unreliable  com- 
pnrison  of  the  Arab  notices  in  G.  I.e  Strange, 
The  Lands  cf  the  Eastern  Caliphate ,  (Cambridge, 
I9°5)<  P-  4f»o  et  se/.  (\V.  Barthou».) 

ai.-BUKHÂRI,  Mihammad  ii.  ‘Ami  al-BAkI 
Aru  ’1-Ma  AiI  cAtA  al-DIn  al-MakkI,  Arab 
author,  wrote  in  the  year  991  =  1583  a  treatise 
on  the  excellencies  of  the  Abvssinians  in  conti¬ 
nuation  of  Suyüti  etc.  entitled  ai-  firaz  al-Maukuih 
fi  mahâsin  al-JIu! Fish  \  cf.  Ahlwardt,  Verzeichnis 
der  ar.  Hiss,  tier  kgl.  Fit liothek  zu  Ferlin ,  N°. 
6118:  Bcrtsch,  Die  arch.  ILiss.  tier  herzcgl.  Fi- 
bliothck  :u  Gotha ,  N°.  1 694;  Völlers,  Katalog  der 
islam,  u.  s.  70.  Hdss.  der  Vniversitatsl ibliothek  zu 
Leipzigs  N  °.  738;  Catalog  u  s  eodd.  tust.  cr.  qui  in 
Museo  Frit,  assert’ .,  ii.  codd.  arab,  \o.  323,  1268; 
Kieu,  Supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic 
Mss.  in  the  Frit.  Mus.,  N*.  126S;  Fibliothecae 
Fodleianae  codd.  mss.  or.  eat.,  i.  659  (extract,  ii. 
1363);  Tilu  ist  al'Kutublhâne  al-K  hid'r.o}  ye,  vi.  8l. 

F  i  b  li  0 g  ra  p  h  y:  Ehigei  in  the  Zeitsehr.  der 

Deutsch.  Morgen!.  Ges.,  v.  81  ;  xvi.  696 — 709. 

(C.  RüCX'KKI.M a sn.) 

ai.-BUKHÄRY.  Mrir ammai)  n.  IsmäTi.  AhO 
‘AnpAi.i.Àit  At.-I)jt  Ti,  Arab  author,  born  13*8 
Shaw  w  Al  194  =  21'*  July  8 io  at  Bukhari,  the 
grandson  of  a  Persian,  named  Bardizbah.  lie 
began  the  study  of  the  Traditions  at  the  early  age 
of  eleven  and  in  his  sixteenth  year  made  the 
pilgrimage  and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  most 
famous  teachers  of  Tradition  in  Mecca  and  Medina. 
He  then  went  to  Egypt  as  a  TAlib  nl-Tlra  and 
spent  the  next  sixteen  years,  of  which  five  were 
spent  in  Basra,  in  wandering  through  all  Asia. 
He  then  returned  to  his  native  town  where  he 
died  on  the  3011»  Ramadan  256  (31st  August  S70); 
he  is  buried  in  Khnrtanak,  two  parasangs  from 
Samarkand.  His  collection  on  Tradition  al-Pjämi* 
al-Sihih  established  his  reputation.  This  work  is 
divided  according  to  the  chapters  of  the  Eikh, 
for  which  he  had  planned  a  complete  scheme, 
although  he  did  not  succeed  in  preparing  the 
necessary  material  of  Tradition  for  all  chapters. 

In  his  selection  of  Hadiths  he  showed  the  greatest 
critical  ability  and  in  editing  the  texts  sought  to 
obtain  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy.  Vet  he  doe* 
not  hesitate  to  explain  the  material  by  brief  notes, 
quite  distinct  from  the  text.  'The  transmission  of 
the  Sahlh  texts  was  from  the  beginning  most  care¬ 
fully  done  but  it  was  impossible  quite  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  valiants,  which  are  given  u* 
by  the  commentaries.  The  Vulgate  at  present 
in  use  was  edited  by  Muhammad  al-Viinlni  (died 
658=:  1 2(>o)  with  the  help  of  the  famous  philo¬ 
logist  Ihn  Malik  (died  672  1273).  Cf.  I e  Kemcil 

de  traditions  musulmanes  par  A  Ini  'Abdallah  Mu- 
hammed  Ihn  IsmAbl  abltukhArl,  publ.  par  !..  Krehl, 
(I.eyile,  1862  — 1868),  continue  par  Th.  \V. Juynboll, 
iv.  (ibid.,  1 90S);  printed  lhlhlk  1210,  1282,  I2S4, 
1289,  Cairo,  1270  (lith.),  1305,  1307,  1312,  1314 
(9  voll,  with),  Mchli  1270,  1SS9,  Bombay  1269, 
1869,  1873,  Mirtah  1873(00  the  MSS.  cf.  R.  Basset, 
in  Giornale  della  societa  asiat.  ital.,  x.  76—91); 

El  Bukhari,  Les  traditions  islamiques,  transi,  of  the 
Arabic  text  with  notes  and  index  by  O.  Houdas  and 
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W.  Mtrçais  {Publ,  de  Picole  des  langues  or .  tor., 
Serie»  ivM  VoL  vi.  suiv.),  !• — Paris  1903, 1906, 
1908  ;  Le  Ihre  des  testaments  du  Çahik  d'ePBokhari, 
translation  with  notes  and  commentary  by  L. 
Peltier,  Paris  1909.  Of  the  numerous  commen¬ 
taries  on  the Sahllj  there  have  been  printed:  I.  Path 
al*BSrP  fl  sAarA  at* Bukhari  by  I  bo  Hadjar  al- 
<A$Val&nf  (died  ‘852  =  1428),  BüläV  1300-1301; 
2.  *  Um  da  t  al-KürP  fl  shark  al*  Bukhari  by  Mah- 
mQd  Ihn  Ahmad  al-cAinl  (died  855  =  1451), 
Cairo,  1308,  Stambul  1309*1310;  3.  Irshüd  ai * 
Sari  fl  shark  al-BukkUrl  by  Ahmad  Ibn  Mu¬ 
hammad  Ibn  Abl  Bakr  al-Kastallitnl  (died  923  = 
1517),  BQlftk  1275-1276,  1288,  1304-1305,  Cairo 
1307,  1325-1326,  together  with  the  Tu  A  fat  at - 
BürŸ  of  Zakarlyl  al-Ansftrf,  (died  926=1520), 
Lucknow  1869,  1867,  Debit  1891;  4.  von  Aba 
Zaid  cAbd  al-Kädir  Ibn  ‘All  al-Ffcl,  Käs,  1307. 
Cf.  Wall  Allah  al-L>ihlawl  (died  1176=1762), 
SharA  Tarüjjim  Abwab  Sahlh  aPBukharl ,  Haida- 
rabad  1323.  As  a  preliminary  to  his  Sahlh,  Bu¬ 
khari  had  prepared,  on  his  first  pilgrimage  in 
Medina,  a  work  on  the  lives  of  the  transmitters 
entitled  al*TcPrlkh  aPKablr  (s.  Ay  a  Sofia,  3069 — 
3071,  and  thereon  Horovitz  in  the  Mitteilungen 
des  Seminars  für  orient .  Sprachen  su  Berlin ,  x.  i. 
p.  40);  extract  al-Ta'rlbh  al*$aghir  (s.  Ahlwardt, 
Verzeichnis  der  ar,  lldss ,  der  kgl,  Bibliothek  su 
Berlin ,  K*.  9914).  In  addition  to  a  collection  of 
Traditions  (at*  ThalâthiyÜt «  s.  Ahlwardt,  op .  cit., 
N*.  1620-1621)  and  the  Taf'slr  at-KoPan  which 
still  requires  to  be  more  accurately  examined  (see 
Casiri,  Bibliotheca  arabico*hispanica ,  N®.  1 255,  cf. 
also  Fagnan,  Mss.  Alger  1688,  3)  there  is  also 
ascribed  to  him  a  Ta /nr  Jr  al*  Ai  nain  bidaf x  at* 
Y  a  Jain  fi  7-.Ja/J/,  Calcutta,  1256  (with  Urdu 
translation),  identical  with  Nurrat  a  N  Ai  nain  on 
the  edge  of  the  Khair  al-Natüm  fi  'PNiriPa  k&alf 
al-lmäm,  Cairo,  1320,  also  ascribed  to  him. 

Bibliography :  Subkl,  'fabakat  al-ShajPlya, 
ii.  p.  2 — 19;  Wüstenfcld,  Geschichtsschreiber  der 
Araber ,  N°.  62;  do.,  Schaf  iten,  S°,  44;  Krchl 
in  the  Zeit  sc  hr,  d.  Deutsch .  Af or  gent,  G  es iv. 
1  et  scq.  ;  Coldziher,  Muhammedanische  Studien , 
p.  234 — 245  ;  Brockclmann,  Gesch .  d,  arab.  Lit,, 
i.  p.  158.  (C.  BroCKKI.MANN.) 

BUKHT-NA$AR.  Under  the  name  of  Bukht- 
Nasar,  the  Arabs  have  confused  Nabonassar 
and  Nebuchadnezzar.  Ptolemy,  following  I lip- 
parchus,  makes  use  in  his  Ahnagesta  of  the  era, 
known  as  that  of  Nabonassar,  beginning  in  the 
year  742  It.  c,  al-BlrOn!  and  Al.VsOdl  (  Tanblh , 
French  transi.,  p.  265)  knew  of  this  era;  the  latter, 
comparing  it  with  the  Persian  era,  says:  *  Between 
the  era  of  Bukht-Nasar  and  that  of  Yazdegird, 
there  is  a  difference  of  1379  Persian  years  and 
3  months”.  Al-Bironl  estimates  that  about  143  years 
intervened  between  the  first  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
is  Nabonassar,  and  the  second,  or  Nebuchadnezzar 
( Chronology ,  p.  31  ;  on  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  cf. 
Paul  Tcnncry,  Bee  here  hes  sur  P  histoire  de  P  astro* 
nomie  ancienne ,  1893,  p.  158  and  162). 

According  to  al-IUrQnl.  the  Persian  form  of  the 
name  is  Bukht-Narsi ,  which,  some  say,  means 
•he  who  much  bewails  his  lot”;  Bukhtanassar  is 
the  arabiciscd  form  (op,  cit .,  p.  30). 

The  Muhammadan  historians  have  very  much 
corrupted  the  Biblical  story  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
They  usually  make  him  a  satrap  or  nuirsabün  of 
the  'Irftjf,  who  governed  on  behalf  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  whose  residence  was  in  Balkh  (Masr0di, 


Prairies  d'Or ,  L  p.  1 1 7).  After  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  he  made  king  Manasseh  prisoner;  the 
latter  is  Zedekiah  in  the  Bible  (Tabari’s  Chronicle , 
transi.  Zoten  berg,  i.  p.  491).  According  to  MascQdI 
he  carried  18,000  Israelites  away  into  captivity; 
he  took  the  Torft  and  threw  it  into  a  well.  The 
Israelites  recovered  it  on  their  return  from  exile 
(Prairies  d'Or ,  foe,  cit,).  The  king  of  Persia,  or 
Bukht-nassar  himself,  married  a  young  Jewish  virgin 
called  Dlnflzftd  and  she  afterwards  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  return  of  the  mcml>crs  of  her  faith 
to  their  native  land.  This  is  how  Mascad!  (Vol.  ii.  . 
p.  122)  corrupts  the  story  of  Esther,  although  he 
does  say  that  there  are  many  versions  of  these 
happenings. 

Bukht-nassar  twice  appeared  before  Jerusalem 
again  and  twice  destroyed  it;  at  the  end  of  the 
first  siege,  he  invaded  Egypt.  The  Persian  synopsis 
of  Tabarl  relates  the  episodes  of  Daniel  in  the 
den  of  lions  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar  changed  into 
a  beast.  (U.  Carra  de  Vaux.) 

BÜKlR  [See  abükIr,  p.  118.] 

BUKRÄT>  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  name 
Hippocrates.  —  Hippocrates  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  among  Eastern  scholars  and  many  of 
his  works  were  known  to  them.  Sergius  of  Rascain 
translated  him  into  Syriac;  Hunain  b.  Ishäk,  Kustä 
b.  Lül*l,  cIsä  b.  Yahya  and  (Abd  al-Rahinän  b. 
cAlI  were  his  principal  translators  into  Arabic. 
Hunain  translated  the  Book  of  Epidemics',  under 
this  title  the  Arabs  knew  seven  books  of  which 
only  the  first  and  third  arc  authentically  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates.  The  same  translator  produced  versions  of 
the  treatises,  entitled  Prognostica  and  De  Natura 
Hominis,  ‘Isa  b.  Yahyä  translated  his  w'ork  on 
Diet  in  Fevers  and  Acute  Diseases ,  ntpi  isalTtfç 
i%iuvt  the  Arabic  title  of  w'htch  is  Nitâb  a l* Am râd 
aPhâdda,  The  book  of  Precepts,  aPFusül ,  has  been 
translated  by  the  four  authors  above-mentioned. 

Besides  these  well  known  works,  Hädjdji  Khalifa  ' 
gives  a  number  of  other  books  attributed  to  Hip¬ 
pocrates.  Wcnrich  has  classified  more  than  fifty 
(De  A  uc  tor  um  Graecorum  Versionibus  et  Com  men* 
tariis,  p.  95—114). 

The  scholars  of  the  East  were  not  content  with 
translating  the  works  of  the  great  Greek  physician  ; 
they  also  wrote  commentaries  and  expositions  of 
them.  In  particular,  commentaries  have  been  written 
on  the  Prognostica  and  the  Precepts,  Thâbit  b. 
Kurra  wrote  a  synopsis  of  the  treatise  De  Aère , 
Aqua  et  Locis\  and  the  philosopher  al-Kindl  wrote 
his  Nitüb  aP'/'ibb  al*Bukra(l  on  “ The  Medical 
System  of  Hippocrates 

The  Arabs  knew  of  a  noteworthy  incident  in  the 
life  of  Hippocrates,  which  docs  honour  to  his 
character.  During  a  plague  which  w'as  devastating 
the  Persian  Empire,  the  king  of  Persia,  Artaxerxes 
longimanus,  ordered  Hippocrates,  who  was  living 
in  Cos,  to  be  asked  to  come  to  help  him,  and 
offered  great  honours  and  large  sums  of  money; 
but  the  physician  refused,  saying  that  he  would 
not  serve  the  enemies  of  his  country  and  that  his 
first  duty  was  to  his  countrymen. 

Mas'Qdl  (Tanblh,  transi.,  p.  184)  tells  us  that 
he  knew  of  this  incident  from  fîalcn’s  commentary 
on  Hippocrates’s  book  *On  Oaths ”,  translated  by 
Hunain  b.  Ishä^;  he  adds  that  Cos  was  then  under 
the  sway  of  Artaxerxes,  whom  he  calls  Artakhshast 
and  identifies  with  Bahmftn  b.  Isbandiyäd.  For 
the  author  of  the  Ta’rlkh  aPHukama*,  this  king 
was  Ardn^JjIr. 
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The  Arab  authors  place  the  date  of  Hippocrates 
about  too  years  before  Alexander.  According  to 
the  Ta'rtkk  at-Ifukama*  he  lived  at  Emesa  and 
afterwards  at  Damascus  and  lectured  in  one  of  the 
gardens  of  the  latter  town  in  a  place  still  called 
§ofla  Bukra( ,  the  “bench  of  Hippocrates”. 

As  this  great  physician  had  descendants  who 
bore  the  same  name  and  practised  the  same  art, 
a  certain  confusion  hac.  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the 
Arab  writers,  who  number  as  many  as  four  Hippo¬ 
crates.  They  have  even  formed  a  plural,  al-Bukta(un 
from  the  name  Hippocrates.  Xhabit  b.  Kurra  was 
the  first  to  settle  the  question  of  the  number  of 
the  Hippocrates  {Ta'nkhal-liukamd).  He  says:  “the 
first  is  the  one  who  was  of  the  family  of  Aescu¬ 
lapius  and  the  second  was  the  son  of  Heraclidcs; 
there  were  nine  generations  between  the  fir>»t  and 
the  second,  as  many  as  between  Aesculapius  and 
the  first.  The  second  Hippocrates  left  three  children  : 
Tîsilüs,  Dârkan  and  a  daughter  named  Mânârlsâ 
who  became  more  famous  than  her  brothers;  the 
two  latter  each  had  a  son  called  Hippocrates”. — 
According  to  the  same  authority,  there  were  eight 
masters  of  medicine  in  ancient  times,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  one  another  at  almost  regular  intervals 
from  Aesculapius  to  Galen.  We  can  trace  in  this 
arrangement  the  tendency  of  Eastern  scholars  anti 
particularly  of  the  Sabacans  to  regard  the  sages 
of  antiquity  as  a  species  of  prophets;  the  idea 
of  this  line  of  great  physicians,  originating  in  a 
demi-god,  Aesculapius,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
prophetic  succession.  (See  also  the  Eihrist  and 
Ibn  Abû  Usaibica,  i.  24  et  seq.). 

(B.  Carra  de  Vaux.) 

BÜLÄK  [See  Cairo]. 

BULANDSHAHR  (=  “high  town”),  a  town 
and  district  of  India,  in  the  Doäb,  United 
Provinces.  Area  of  district,  1,899  sqm.;  pop.  (1901), 
1,138,101,  of  whom  19 ft/0  arc  Muhammadans.  The 
town,  built  on  a  bank  above  the  Kali  Nadi,  was 
originally  called  Iiaran,  whence  the  name  of  the 
historian,  Piy5  al-Din  Baranl  (q.  v.],  who  was  bom 
here:  pop.  (1901),  18,959,  of  whom  just  half  are 
Muhammadans.  Most  of  them  arc  converted  Rfldj- 
puts  and  Pathäns,  both  of  which  classes  own 
considerable  estates  in  the  district. 

B  i  b  li  og  rap  by  :  F.  S.  Growsc,  Bulan  dibit  hr 
(Benares,  1884);  Bulandihahr  Gazetteer  (Alla¬ 
habad,  1903).  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BÜLBÜL  (r.  and  T.),  the  nightingale. 
In  Persian  and  Turkish  poetry,  the  nightingale 
plays  a  great  part  usually  in  conjunction  with 
the  rose.  Oriental  fancy  has  conceived  that  the 
nightingale  is  consumed  with  love  for  the  rose 
and  therefore  sings  in  numberless  ways  (whence  its 
epithet,  llazâr  da  stun )  of  its  love  but  her  love  is 
unrequited.  It  is  mystically  conceived  as  the  image 
of  the  human  soul  which  is  consumed  with  love 
for  God.  Cf.  KtlnS  in  the  Grundriss  der  Iranischen 
Philologie,  ii.  250,  I  ;  Gibb,  History  of  Ottoman 
Poetry ,  iii.  1 10  et  seq. 

BULDUR  or  Hukddk,  the  ancient  Poi.vporion, 
capital  of  a  S  a  n  dj  a  k  in  the  W  i  1  il  y  c  t  of 
Koni  a,  lies  in  a  pleasant,  fertile  district  on  the 
Buldur*gbl  (the  Ascania  lirnne  of  the  Byzantine 
writers).  The  population  lives  by  cattle-rearing 
and  agriculture;  Buldur  is  also  famous  for  its 
weaving  establishments  and  tanneries. 

Bibliography.  c All  UjawAd,  PJoghräßya 
lu  ghat  i ,  206  et  seq .  ;  Ctiinet,  la  Turquie  d'Asie , 
i.  845;  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  xix.  707. 


BULGARIA,  a  country  lying  between 
the  Balkans  and  the  lower  coarse  of 
the  Danube;  it  owes  its  name  to  a  branch 
of  the  Bulghar  people;  it  was  borne,  after  the 
fall  of  the  great  Hun  empire,  by  the  remnant  of 
the  invaders  who  were  driven  back  from  the 
lower  Danube  into  the  steppes  of  South  Russia 
[see  the  article  uulquär]  and  in  particular  by 
the  horde  which  crossed  the  Danube  in  779  under 
Ispcrich,  son  of  Kubrat  and  founded  a  powerful 
kingdom  by  conquering  the  provinces  inhabited 
by  the  Slavs.  Although  small  in  numbers,  this  horde 
was  able  to  impose  its  name  on  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants;  in  the  ix'**  century  it  adopted  the  Slav 
language  and  became  finally  merged  in  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Even  by  the  second  half  of  this  century,  Muslim 
influences  had  begun  to  nuke  thcm>clves  felt  among 
the  Bulgarians.  They  must  have  been  even  older 
and  already  very  deep  if  we  adopt  the  view  put 
forth  by  Bury  ( Byzantin .  Zeit  sc  hr.,  xix.  131  and 
I41)  that  the  Bulgarians  had  borrowed  the  lunar 
year  from  the  Arabs  by  the  vii“h  century;  Marquait 
has,  however,  raUcd  objections  (T:ung  Pao ,  xi. 
678).  In  any  case  Islam  did  nut  become  the  state 
religion  but  Christianity,  which  was  introduced  by 
Boris  in  864.  The  Bulgarian  Church  recognised 
the  supremacy  of  the  patriarchate  in  Constantinople 
but  had  adopted  the  Slavonic  liturgy. 

When  the  Ottoman  Turks  first  set  foot  in  Europe, 
Bulgaria  formed  an  independent  state  under  the 
national  dynasty  of  Ascnids.  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube;  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Danube,  on  the  south  by  the  Balkans,  on  the  east 
by  the  Black  Sea  and  on  the  west  by  Scrvia. 
Eight  passes  ( da  bend )  through  the  mountain  chain 
led  into  the  interior  of  the  country:  Sülü,  Kapulü 
(Succi,  Trajan’s  Gate),  Isladi,  Ka/anlyk,  Dcmir- 
Kaptl,  two  passes  leading  to  Rü>Cuk  and  Silisiria, 
and  Nadir.  Its  inhabitants  were  divided  into  factions 
by  the  dissensions  of  the  boyards.  On  the  death 
of  the  Czar  Alexander  in  1364,  the  country  was 
divided  between  Sliishmin  III,  his  son  by  a  Jewish 
woman,  who  reigned  at  Sofia,  and  Sracimir  who 
occupied  Widin.  Uneasy  at  the  progress  of  the 
Ottomans  under  Murad  I  Khudâwcndgiir,  Ship¬ 
man,  although  he  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
Sulpln  entered  the  coalition  of  Servs  and  Bos¬ 
nians;  an  army  of  20,000  men  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  I.âlSshahin  was  totally  defeated  and 
almost  entirely  massacred.  ‘All  Pa<ha,  son  of 
Kara-Khalil  (scmlcrcli ,  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men,  crossed  the  pass  of  Nadir  and  advanced  on 
Shumla  (Shmnna)  and  Timowo;  the  first  surren¬ 
dered  as  soon  as  it  heard  of  the  fall  of  the  second; 
the  Krai,  shut  up  in  Nicopolis  on  the  Danube, 
obtained  peace  on  abandoning  Silisiria  and  paying 
the  tribute  due;  but  instead  of  banding  over  this 
place  he  strengthened  its  fortifications;  the  war 
was  therefore  renewed.  After  the  capture  of  the 
fortress  of  Pridjasa  and  the  town  of  Hirsfiowa, 
the  Krai  again  besieged  in  Nicopolis  was  forced 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  Sultan  granted  him 
his  life  and  gave  him  an  income  suitable  to  his 
rank,  but  incorporated  Hutgaiia  in  his  empire  after 
the  capture  of  Tirnowo  in  795  (1303). 

Under  its  former  organisation,  Bulgaria  formed 
the  Kyalet  of  Silistii.i,  divided  into  eight  SandjaVs  : 
Silistria,  Seincndra,  Wi/e,  lbr.nl,  Kirk-Kilissa,  Nige- 
boli,  Widdin  and  Ccrmcn;  it  therefore  included 
the  cantons  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans  and  took 
the  place  of  the  former  Kyalet  of  On  (Oczakow) 
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when  this  town  was  ceded  to  Russia.  After  the  divi¬ 
sion  into  WilSyets,  Bulgaria  formed  the  WHfiyet  of 
the  Danube  (TQn*)*  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  had  consti¬ 
tuted  Bulgaria  as  an  autonomous  and  tributary  prin¬ 
cipality,  under  the  suscrainty  of  the  Sul{fln  and 
with  practically  the  same  boundaries  as  at  the 
Turkish  conquest;  after  annexing  Eastern  Rou- 
mclia,  it  has  quite  recently  been  formed  into  an 
independent  kingdom  (22nd  Sept.  ==  5th  October 
1908). 

Under  Turkish  rule,  large  numbers  of  Bulga¬ 
rians  became  converts  to  Islam;  nevertheless  the 
majority  of  the  population  remained  Christian. 
The  political  union  with  Constantinople  allowed 
the  Greek  Patriarch  to  work  at  bringing  the  people 
over  to  the  Greek  Church  and  to  reject  the  Sla¬ 
vonic  liturgy.  It  was  not  till  1870  and  1872  that 
a  national  movement  obtained  the  creation  of  an 
Exarchate  and  in  consequence  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  Bulgarian  Church. 

According  to  the  census  of  1901,  the  total 
population  amounted  to  3*/«  millions  of  whom 
2,889,219  were  Bulgarians  and  531,240  Turks 
(principally  in  the  north-east  of  the  kingdom);  as 
to  religion,  3,000,000  are  Greek  Orthodox  and 
643,300  Muhammadans.  Some  groups  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  present  remarkable  features;  such  are  the 
Gagauses,  Christians  whose  language  is  Turkish, 
on  the  border*  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Pomaks, 
Muhammadan  Bulgarians,  in  the  mountains  of 
Rhodopus  and  near  I<ovc£  and  l'lcvna. 

Bibliography ;  J.  de  Hammer,  Hist,  de 
B  Km pire  Ottoman ,  Vol.  i.  p.  272  et  seq.\  Sacd 
al-Dln,  Tâijj  al-tawärikA,  Vol.  i.  p.  109  et  seq.\ 
K.  J.  JireCek,  Geschichte  der  Bulgaren  (Prague, 
1876);  do.,  Das  Fürstentum  Bulgarien  (1 891)  ; 
N.  Jorga,  Geschichte  des  Osman .  Deiches ,  i.  21 1, 
222,  259,  274.  (Cl.  liUART.) 

BULGHAR,  a  people  of  uncertain  ori¬ 
gin,  by  whom  two  states,  one  on  the  Volga  the 
other  on  the  Danube,  were  founded  in  the  early 
middle  ages.  The  name  is  first  found  in  the 
vi,h  century  A.  I>.  In  the  so-called  Ecclesiastical 
Chronicle  of  Zachariah  the  Rhetor  (about  $55) 
the  BulghSr  are  mentioned  among  the  nomadic 
peoples  of  the  Caucasus  who  “  dwelled  in  tents 
and  lived  on  the  flesh  of  cattle  and  fish"  (Artec* 
dota  Syriacay  ed.  Land,  iii.  p.  337;  The  Syriac 
Chronic  le  y  known  as  that  of  Zachariah  of  My  ti¬ 
le  ne  ^  transi,  by  E.  J.  Hamilton  and  E.  \V.  Brooks 
(London,  1899),  p.  328).  John  of  Ephesus  (about 
585)  gives  a  story,  in  which  Bulgfiarioz  and  Kha- 
sarig,  the  ancestors  of  the  Rulghär  and  the  Khazar 
respectively,  appear  as  brothers,  which  points  cither 
to  a  blood-relationship  or  a  close  alliance  between 
these  peoples.  Centuries  later,  when  this  bond 
had  long  been  broken  and  the  lands  of  these 
peoples  nowhere  bordered  on  one  another,  lstakhrf 
(ed.  de  Goeje,  p.  225)  tells  us  that  the  language 
of  the  Bulghars  of  the  Volga  resembled  the  speech 
of  the  Khazars,  a  statement,  which  is  all  the  more 
important  as  the  same  geographer  expressly  em¬ 
phasises  the  close  linguistic  unity  of  all  the  Turkish 
tribes  from  the  Khirkhiz  and  Tughuzghuz  in  the 
East  to  the  Ohüzz  in  the  West  (ibid.,  p.  9;  wa 
yafhamu  ba'duhum  can  badin),  as  well  as  the 
Turkish  origin  of  the  Badjanak  or  Petencgs 
(p.  10).  The  language  of  the  Khazar  and  Bulghar, 
cannot  have  been  identical  with  Turkish  or  Rus¬ 
sian;  even  the  people  known  as  Burt&s,  who  were 
certainly  Finnish,  and  then  occupied  the  lands 


between  the  Kbatar  and  the  Bulgh&r  must  have 
spoken  a  different  language. 

In  the  vi‘h  century  a.  d.  the  steppes  of  Eastern 
Europe  with  the  basin  of  the  Volga  belonged  to 
the  same  great  Turk!  nomadic  kingdom  as  the 
Central  Asian  steppes  up  to  the  Chinese  frontier 
(on  this  point,  cf.  the  reports  of  the  Byzantine  Am¬ 
bassadors,  which  have  been  most  recently  collected 
by  E.  Cit^nnnes  in  his  Documents  sur  les  Turcs 
Occidentaux ,  St.  Petersburg,  1903,  p.  133  et  seq.). 
How  and  when  the  dominion  of  these  Turks  in 
Eastern  Europe  was  destroyed  is  not  now  known. 
According  to  the  Arab  as  well  as  the  Russian 
sources  the  leader  of  the  Khazar  bore  the  Turkl 
title  Kaghan  (in  Arabic  Khal^a).  The  account 
given  by  the  Arabs  of.  the  ceremonies  observed 
at  the  accession  of  each  new  Khftkfin  (Istakhrl, 
p.  224,  obviously  corrupted  in  Ibn  Ilawkal,  p. 
284),  agrees  perfectly  with  the  Chinese  notices 
of  the  Turk!  rulers  of  the  vilh  century  (cf.  e.g. 
De  Guignes,  Histoire  des  Huns  etc.,  Vol.  i.  pt.  ii. 
p.  460).  It  may  be  concluded  therefrom  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  Khazar  arose  immediately  out  of 
the  Turkl  principality  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
writers,  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  great 
nomadic  kingdom  in  the  vil,‘  century,  just  as  in 
the  xiii’h  century  the  kingdom  of  the  Golden 
Horde  arose  out  of  the  great  Mongol  Empire.  In 
this  case  also,  the  conquerors  must  soon  have 
adopted  the  language  of  their  more  numerous 
allies  or  of  subjected  peoples. 

The  Khazar  kingdom  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
year  627  as  a  powerful  ally  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  in  the  war  against  Persia*  There  was  not 
then  a  capital  on  the  Volga  nor  had  there  been 
in  the  Turkl  kingdom  of  the  preceding  century; 
it  was  only  after  their  luckless  struggles  with  the 
Arabs  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  A.  it. 
(after  720  A.  I>.)  that  the  Khazar  princes  moved 
their  residence  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga. 

Still  less  do  we  know  when  and  why  the  Bui- 
ghär  separated  from  their  Khazar  brethren.  If  the 
explanation  of  the  puzzling  bnfir,  proposed  by 
J.  Marquart,  be  the  correct  one,  then  the  Bulghär 
are  mentioned  by  Tabari  (i.  895  el  seq,)  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Säsänid  Khusrau  AnQ&hlrwän.  The 
Burdjiin  also,  mentioned  by  Ya^Obl  (Historiaey 
ed.  Houtsma,  p.  203;  the  Rulghars  of  the  Danube 
are  also  sometimes  called  by  this  name,  cf.  e.g. 
Fragmenta  Histor .  Arab .,  cd.  de  Goeje,  p.  26 
el  seq.)  would,  according  to  Marquart,  be  identical 
with  the  “North  Caucasian  Bulghars",  although 
the  reading  Rurdjan  is  in  this  case  assured  by  the 
verse  quoted  in  Yftfcnt  (i.  548).  After  the  vii»h 
century  A.  I).  we  have  many  notices  of  those  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  Bulghfirs,  who  settled  on  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Danube  and  came  into  contact  with 
the  Byzantine  Empire  [cf.  the  article  kulgakia]. 
Another  branch  of  the  same  people  had  retreated 
to  the  central  course  of  the  Volga,  apparently 
under  pressure  from  its  enemies,  where  they  after¬ 
wards  adopted  Islüm  and  for  long  formed  the 
farthest  outposts  of  Muhammadanism  in  the  north 
till  the  foundation  of  the  Siberian  kingdom  on 
the  Irtish  and  the  Tobol. 

We  have  only  one  first-hand  account  in  the 
jyth  (x.l.)  century  of  these  Bulghilrs,  namely,  the 
risâla  of  the  embassy  of  Ibn  Fadlan,  preserved  by 
YalfOt;  this  embassy,  sent  by  the  Caliph  Muktadir, 
left  Baghdad  on  the  1 1**1  Safar  309  (2I>*  June 
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911)  and  reached  the  capital  of  the  BuIghBrs  on 
the  Volga  on  Sunday  the  I2lh  Muharram  310 
(I2,h  May  922).  It  it  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the  report  of 
this  embassy  to  the  accounts  of  the  Arab  (Ibn 
Rusta,  al-Bakrl,  Isjakhri,  Mas'Qdl  etc.)  and  Persian 
(Gardlzl)  writers  on  the  Bulghirs.  Marquart  tries 
to  show  that  the  common  source  of  the  accounts 
of  Ibn  Rusta,  al-Bakrl,  and  Gardlzl,  which  practi¬ 
cally  agree  word  for  word,  may  be  the  lost  geo¬ 
graphical  work  of  £)jaihänl,  and  that  this  latter 
was  not  written  till  after  the  return  of  Ibn  Fadlän, 
i.e.  after  310  a.  it.  (922  a.  d.).  Even  Westberg,  al¬ 
though  he  secs  no  connection  between  the  accounts 
of  Ibn  Fadlän  and  Ibn  Rusta  agrees  with  the  view 
that  the  account  of  the  Bulghärs  in  Ibn  Rusta 
cannot  have  been  written  before  310.  Neither 
Marquart  nor  Westberg  try  to  explain  how  Ibn 
Rusta,  as  dc  Gocje  points  out,  nowhere  else  in 
his  work  mentions  any  event  of  a  later  date  than 
290  (903)  and  adds  the  formula  a{ala  'llâhu 
baka'ahu  to  the  name  of  the  Caliph  Muctadid 
who  died  in  289  (Monday,  the  22"'*  Kablc  II 
289  =  5,h  April  902)  so  that  at  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  his  l>ook  he  did  not  know  of  the 
Caliph’s  death;  it  might  therefore  be  concluded 
that  the  work  was  completed  very  soon  after  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  year  290  (mentioned  on  p.  73 
and  75).  If  the  account  of  these  northern  peoples 
given  by  Ibn  Rusta,  al-Bakrl,  and  GardizI  dates 
from  a  later  period,  it  must  be  an  interpolation 
in  the  unique  manuscript  of  Ibn  Rusta’s  work  that 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  which  is  not  suggested 
by  either  Marquart  or  Westberg.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Marquart  himself  shows  that  the  author  of  the 
original  account  was  only  acquainted  with  the 
Peèencgs  in  their  ancient  settlements  on  the  Ural 
and  that  the  groundwork  of  the  account  must  there¬ 
fore  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  ixlI>  century. 

If  the  account  preserved  in  Ibn  Rusta,  al-Bakrl, 
and  Gardlzl  cannot  thtti  be  traced  to  I>jaihänl, 
there  only  remains  Ibn  Kjiurdädhbih’s  work,  copied 
by  J)jaihâni  himself,  and  quoted  by  Ibn  Rusta 
and  Gardlzl.  Even  Arab  bibliographers  have  been 
misled  by  the  verbal  agreement  between  the  two 
works  (cf.  the  statement  on  the  sources  of  Ibn 
aUFaVih  in  the  Fihrist ,  p.  154,  first  confirmed  by 
dc  Goejc).  Mu^addasi  (ed.  dc  Goejc,  p.  3  note  f) 
saw  in  Shirfiz  a  geographical  work  in  seven  volumes 
without  author’s  name,  which  he  himself  ascribed 
to  I)jaihänl  but  others  to  Ibn  Khurdä<jhbih.  The 
account  of  the  people  in  the  north  might  thus 
equally  be  referred  to  Ibn  Khurdadhbih.  There  arc 
other  difficulties  to  this  solution  of  the  question: 
I.  According  to  Ibn  Fadlän,  the  Bulghâr  had 
adopted  Islam  a  short  time  before  his  embassy. 
The  prince  then  ruling,  in  conversation  with  Ibn 
Fadlän  even  described  his  father  as  an  “unbe¬ 
liever”;  on  the  other  hand  so  early  a  writer  as 
Ibn  Rusta  describes  the  Bulghâr  as  good  Muham¬ 
madans;  even  at  that  time  there  were  mosques 
and  schools,  callers  to  prayer,  and  Iniäms;  their 
dress  and  their  burial  grounds  were  similar  to 
those  of  Muhammadans;  2.  The  prince  of  the 
Bulghär  is  called  Alms  by  Ihn  Fadlän;  the  same 
name  scctns  also  to  have  been  found  in  the 
source  used  by  Ibn  Rusta,  al-Bakn,  and  GardizI 

(in  Ibn  Rusta,  Almsh,  in  al-Bakrl  *n  ^*ar" 

dtz!  Amlftn);  3.  in  Ibn  Khurdftdhbih’s  w’ork,  as 
edited  by  dc  Goejc,  only  the  &])azar  arc  mentioned 


of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Volga  area  ;  the  asthor 
does  not  appear  to  have  heard  of  the  Bulghtr 
and  to  have  regarded  the  I)od  and,  not  like  latea 
geographers,  the  Kama,  as  the  source  of  the  Volga. 

This  last  objection  may  be  neglected  on  the 
ground  that  we  do  not  possess  Ibn  &hurdä<ihbih's 
work  in  its  final  and  complete  form.  It  is  possible 
that  a  copy  of  the  complete  work  may  have  sur¬ 
vived  in  India,  perhaps  in  a  Persian  translation.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  in  my  edition  of  the 
text  of  Gardlzl  (cf.  Barthold,  Otlet  poezdke  v 
Srednjuju  Azijuy  St.  Petersburg  1897,  p.  79)  that 
the  itinerary  from  Barskhän  on  the  Issik-kul  to 
the  land  of  the  Tugljuzghuz  otherwise  only  known 
from  GardizI  ( ibid .,  p.  91  et  set/,)  is  also  given 
by  Ravcrty  (  Tabakat-i  jVuftri ,  p.  961)  likewise 
in  Persian  but  with  a  reference  to  Ibn  Khurdadh- 
bih.  The  Persian  translation  of  Ibn  Khurdadhbih 
used  by  Ravcrty  has,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  not 
yet  been  made  known. 

The  two  other  difficulties,  also,  are  perhaps  not 
so  insuperable  as  at  first  sight  apj>cars.  Ibn  Fad¬ 
ian  here  contradicts  himself;  in  one  place  he  say» 
that  the  prince  told  him  his  father  had  been  an 
unbeliever  and  in  another  he  makes  the  prince 
explain  some  phenomenon  noticed  in  the  sky  as 
a  combat  between  believing  and  unbelieving  Djinn 
and  say  lie  had  received  this  explanation  from 
his  forefathers. 

The  Arab  embassy  which  had  been  sent  at  the 
request  of  the  king  of  the  Bulghärs  had  not  only 
a  religious  hut  also  a  political  object,  which  for 
the  prince  himself  was  naturally  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  one.  The  Caliph  was  not  only  to  provide  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Bulghärs  in  their  religion 
but  also  to  build  a  fortress  against  their  enemies. 
The  political  side  of  the  mission  was  entrusted  to 
the  actual  ambassador  SQsan  al-Rass!  who  had 
apparently  been  appointed  “by  the  government” 
{juin  jjihati  'l-sul(an)  and  to  whom  the  honour» 
due  to  the  leader  of  the  embassy  were  paid  on 
the  reception  at  the  court;  Ihn  Fadlän  had  charge 
of  the  organisation  of  education  in  the  precept» 
of  Isläm  as  the  trouble  he  takes  about  the  Khutha 
and  the  concealment  of  women  from  men  while 
bathing,  show.  He  probably  over-estimated  the 
importance  of  his  side  of  the  mission  and  repre¬ 
sents  it  to  his  readers  in  this  light.  Both  prince 
and  people  had  apparently  l>cen  already  converted 
to  Isläm,  although  the  statement •  regarding  the 
schools  may  be  based  on  an  over-estimate,  pro¬ 
bably  on  the  accounts  of  Bulghär  merchants,  who 
had  good  grounds  for  doing  so,  for,  as  good  Mu¬ 
hammadans,  they  would  have  to  pay  less  duties 
and  be  able  to  sell  their  wares  at  a  better  ad¬ 
vantage. 

There  still  remains  the  name  Alm»  or  Alm$h. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  appeared  in  this 
form  in  the  risuia  or  is  due  to  later  copyists  (in 
Yakut’s  time  the  risu/ti  was  widely  disseminated 
in  numerous  copies).  Ibn  Fadlän  says  that  the 
Bulghär  prince  afterwards  adopted  the  title  “Emir” 
in  the  Khutha;  we  actually  possess  coins  which 
were  struck  in  the  town  of  Suwär  (sec  below)  by 
a  contemporary  of  the  Caliph  Muktadir  (the  name 
of  the  Caliph  is  given  on  the  coins):  the  Bulghtr 
prince  calls  himself  “al-Emir  Bärmän"  on  these 
coins.  There  is  a  specimen  of  this  coinage  in  the 
Coin  Cabinet  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Frahn’s  statement  (Opuscuhrum  PostHmerum  pars 
seeurtiAt,  cd.  B.  I>oro,  Pctropoli,  1S77,  P«  ***) 
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that  al-Kftdir  should  bo  read  for  al-Mu^tadir  and 
that  the  coin  was  struck  in  Sbafib  (Tashkent)  by 
a  •governor  for  Bugbni  Khan”  is  clearly  contradicted 
by  the  form  of  the  letters;  to  anyone  acquainted 
with  the  Kufic  alphabet  on  coins,  it  is  clear  that 
an  Alif  could  not  stand  between  the  article  and 
the  two  final  letters  dr,  It  it  very  probable  that 
the  copyists  of  the  risâ/a  confused  this  Bärmfin 
with  the  Alms  or  Almsh  known  to  them  from 
Ibn  Khurdfldhbih,  ßjaihän!  or  other  sources* 

Ibn  Rusta  cannot  be  proved  to  be  independent 
of  Ibn  FadlAn.  Even  the  story,  so  popular  in 
Muhammadan  literature,  of  the  short  summer 
nights  and  brief  winter  days,  which  made  the  ob* 
servation  of  the  prescribed  hours  of  prayer  impos¬ 
sible,  are  found  neither  in  Ibn  Rusta,  nor  in  al- 
BakrI,  nor  in  GardEzI  but  we  find  it  given  in  Is- 
takhrl  (p.  225)  in  almost  the  same  words  as  in 
Ibn  FadlAn  (Ya^Gt  i.  726,  11  et  seq.),  It  is  at 
any  rate  certainly  not  improbable  that  the  KhAtlb 
on  whom  Istakhrl  here  relics,  is  identical  with 
Ibn  FadlAn.  What  YAkQt  (ii.  436,  20  el  seq,)  tells 
us  about  the  Khazars,  on  the  authority  of  Ibn 
Fa  ^l  A  n ,  agrees  almost  word  for  word  with  the  text 
in  Istakhrl  p.  220  et  seq .  (cf.  also  F.  Wüsten feld’s 
note,  Ya^Ut,  v.  1 73)  It  is  equally  clear  that  Mas'Qdf, 
when  he  says  the  BulghArs  adopted  Islam  in  the 
reign  of  the  Caliph  al-Mulftadir  after  the  year 
310  was  thinking  of  Ibn  Fadlan’s  embassy  and 
his  report  although  there  is  nothing  about  the 
•dream”  mentioned  by  Mas'GdI,  in  the  extract  from 
the  risâ/a  made  by  YAküt. 

The  account  preserved  in  Ibn  Rusta,  al-Bakrf, 
and  Gardlzl  appears  only  to  give  the  most  meagre 
and  contradictory  accounts  of  the  BulghArs  that 
had  penetrated  to  the  Arabs  before  Ibn  FadlAn ’s 
embassy.  Mosques  and  schools,  but  no  towns  are 
mentioned;  the  people  dwelled  in  woods  and 
lived  by  agriculture.  The  BurtAs  (or  Burdas) 
dwelled  between  the  BulghArs  and  the  Khazars; 
they  were  subject  to  the  Khazars  and  had  been 
conquered  by  the  BulghArs.  It  was  15  days1  jour¬ 
ney  from  the  land  of  the  Khazars  to  the  land  of 
the  Buri&s  and  thence  three  days1  journey  to  the 
land  of  the  BulghArs  (obviously  the  references 
here  are  to  the  capitals  or  most  important  places 
in  these  three  lands).  The  BulghArs  were  divided 
into  three  sections  but  the  total  was  not  very 
great;  there  were  only  500  families  of  importance. 
Even  then  the  land  was  of  great  importance  for 
its  trade  in  furs  and  was  visited  by,  the  Khazars 
and  Russians  for  this  reason;  Muhammadan  trading 
vessels  also  came  there  and  had  to  pay  tithes. 
Taxes  were  paid  by  the  populace  in  horses  and 
other  kind;  amongst  other  levies,  at  every  mar¬ 
riage  the  bridegroom  had  to  hand  over  a  horse 
for  the  herds  of  the  prince.  Money  of  metal  was 
not  struck;  the  fox-pelt  was  the  unit  of  currency, 
each  being  worth  21/*  dirhems  (about  a  shilling). 
There  was  also  silver  money  current  which  had 
been  imported  from  Muhammadan  countries,  this 
money  being  used  to  buy  the  goods  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Slavs.  The  land  was  bounded  on  the 
one  side  by  the  land  of  the  Bur{As  and  on  the 
other  by  the  country  of  the  Slavs. 

The  picture  drawn  by  Ibn  FadlAn  of  the  Bul- 
ghftrs  and  their  land  is  much  more  complete.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  his  account  the  BulghArs  of 
the  Volga  arc  called  “Slavs”.  The  embassy  co¬ 
vered  the  road  from  l>jurdjaniya  (near  the  modern 
Kunya-Urgent  in  Kfelwa)  to  the  capital  of  the 


BulghSr  prince  in  70  days.  YfiVQt  has  unfortunate 
tely  not  given  a  description  of  the  route:  the 
number  of  days*  journeys  suggests  that  the  em¬ 
bassy  came  from  Kh*Arizm  to  the  lower  course 
of  the  Volga  and  from  there  entered  the  land  of 
the  BulghArs  through  the  country  of  the  Khazars 
and  BurtAs.  According  to  Istakhrl  (p.  227)  it  took 
a  month  to  go  “through  the  desert”  from  Itil  the 
capital  of  the  Khazars  to  BulghAr;  going  by  water 
it  was  two  months1  journey  through  the  mountains 
and  then  20  days  in  the  valley.  It  was  reckoned 
20  days1  journey  from  Itil  the  Khazar  capital,  to 
the  frontier  of  the  BurtAs  and  thence  15  days1  to 
the  limits  of  this  people  probably  to  the  north¬ 
west,  towards  the  land  of  the  Slavs,  not  in  the 
direction  of  BulghAr. 

The  site  of  the  capital  BulghAr  is  defined  by 
the  ruins  of  the  village  of  Bulgarskoie  or  Uspens- 
ko:e  in  the  circle  of  Spassk  in  the  province  of 
Kazan.  The  distance  between  the  ruined  site  and 
the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  is  almost  4  miles;  as 
Berezin  remarks,  this  agrees  perfectly  with  Ibn 
FadlänV  statement  that  it  was  less  than  a  farsakh 
from  the  town  to  the  river,  so  that  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  neither  the  town  nor  the  river-bed 
have  changed  their  position  since  the  x,h  century. 
No  further  description  of  the  town  is  given  in 
the  risâ/a  (nor  in  the  extract  made  by  YA^Ot), 
nor  is  there  any  information  given  about  other 
towns  in  this  country.  Istakhrl  mentions  two  towns, 
BulghAr  and  Suwär,  (the  ruins  now  existing  near 
the  village  of  Kuznefcikha)  lying  near  one  another; 
there  was  a  Friday  mosque  in  each  of  them;  the 
male  population  of  the  two  towns  amounted  to 
!  about  10,000  in  all.  The  inhabitants  spent  the 
winter  in  wooden  huts,  and  the  summer  in  tents. 
According  to  cAwff  (ZÿJ ///*'*  al-hikâyât ,  Book  iv. 
Chap.  18)  the  distance  between  Bulgbär  and  SuwAr 
was  two  days1  journey;  we  do  not  know  his 
authority  for  this  statement.  The  notices  of  Bul¬ 
ghAr  and  Suwär  in  MukaddasI  (ed.  de  Goeje, 
p.  361)  are  probably  based  on  a  later  authority 
than  Ibn  Fad  1  An.  According  to  this  source,  Bul¬ 
ghAr  lay  on  both  banks  of  the  river:  the  Friday 
mosque  was  in  the  market-place,  and  the  houses 
were  built  of  wood  and  reeds;  the  inhabitants 
of  SuwAr  lived  in  tents.  It  is  probable  that 
the  suburbs  of  BulghAr  are  here  included  with 
the  actual  town.  Yaga-BazAr  (probably  A gha-BAzAr) 
is  mentioned  by  the  Russians  as  the  harbour  of 
the  town  of  BulghAr  on  the  Volga;  traces  of  other 
suburbs  have  survived  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  also. 

At  the  reception  of  the  Arab  embassy,  silver 
coins  were  scattered  in  their  honour;  whether 
these  coins  had  actually  been  struck  in  the  coun¬ 
try  itself  is  not  stated.  During  the  ceremonial 
reception  the  king  sat  on  a  chair,  covered  with 
Greek  silk  (al-dibadj  at-rüml):  to  the  right  of 
him  sat  the  kings  subject  to  him,  to  the  left  the 
ambassadors  and  before  him  his  sons.  Whether 
the  word  Bltwär  which  appears  in  the  name  of 
the  reigning  king  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  father, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  dynastic  name  or  a  title, 
is  not  quite  certain;  cAwfl  (cf.  the  text  in  Bar¬ 
thold,  /.apish/  vest,  old,  arch .  ob$h/,s  ix.  264)  is 
the  earliest  authority  who  says  definitely  that  the 
word  is  a  title  of  the  king  of  the  Bulgbär  (in 
the  manuscripts  both  Btltö  and  BtltQn  are  found). 
The  title  is  explained  by  Scnkowski  as  the  Slav 
wladawac  (ruler),  by  Marquart  as  the  Turk!  alp - 
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iiätvär  (the  initial  al  having  been  deleted  by 
copyists  who  supposed  it  to  be  the  Arabic 
article),  by  Ashmarin  as  the  Cuwash  bitj^tuan  for 
the  Turkl  beg-lftghZn  “of  princely  birth”. 

The  relation  of  the  king  of  the  Bulghars  to  his 
people  was  still  quite  patriarchal  in  Ibn  Fadlln’s 
time,  more  so  than  among  the  Khazars  or  Bulghär* 
of  the  Danube.  The  kingdom  of  the  Bulghärs  on 
the  Volga  did  not,  apparently,  like  the  Khazar 
kingdom  arise  out  of  the  great  nomad  kingdom 
of  the  vi'h  century  a.D.  The  power  of  the  latter 
cannot  have  extended  so  far  north  ;  the  separation 
of  these  Bulghars  from  the  Khazars  must  have 
been  completed  before  the  foundation  of  Khazar 
rule  in  Eastern  Europe.  Among  the  Bulghärs  of 
the  Volga  the  king  used  to  ride  through  his 
capital  alone,  unaccompanied  by  a  bodyguard  or 
any  kind  of  escort;  at  the  sight  of  their  ruler 
his  subjects  rose  from  their  seat»  and  bared  their 
heads  (in  Bulghär  as  in  Kh*üri/m  the  high  caps, 
called  Kalansmva  by  the  Arabs,  were  worn).  The 
people  paid  no  sort  of  taxes  to  the  king  from 
the  produce  of  their  fields;  an  oxhide  was  however 
levied  on  each  house  and  the  king  also  received 
a  share  of  the  booty  in  war. 

Bulghär  at  this  time  was  visited  not  only  by 
merchants  but  also  by  artisans  from  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Asia.  There  wns  a  tailor  from  Baghdad  at 
the  king's  court,  from  whom  Ibn  Fadliin  received 
some  information  about  the  country  and  its  people. 
The  BulghSrs  do  not  seem  to  have  practised  any 
industries  on  their  own  behalf;  at  a  later  period 
Bulghär  leather  (the  modern  Russia  leather, 
Russ,  jit f a  word  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Bulghär),  and  the  Bulghär  shoes  (Pers.  mttza-i 
bulghârï)  made  from  it  were  particularly  well- 
known. 

What  further  information  Ibn  Fadlän  gives  about 
the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  Bulghars  of  the  Volga 
points  to  their  still  being  on  a  very  low  scale  of 
culture  and  to  a  very  superficial  contact  with  Mu¬ 
hammadan  civilisation.  Oui  knowledge  of  the  town 
of  Bulghär  in  the  vii‘h  (xiii:il)  and  viii'*»  (xiv;h) 
century  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  country 
had  made  great  progress  in  the  interval;  the 
information  at  our  disposal  for  this  period  is 
unfortunately  too  scanty  for  us  to  be  able  to  follow 
the  advance  in  detail.  We  do  not  even  know  if 
the  Caliph  Muktadir  fulfilled  the  Bulghär  prince’s 
desire;  for  there  is  no  mention  of  the  building  of 
any  fortress  in  Ibn  Fad  bin.  Intercourse  with  Baghdad 
was  at  any  rate  continued.  According  to  Mas  ud! 
(Aîurütl/,  ii.  16)  a  son  of  the  Bulghär  king  had 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  the  reign  of 
Muktadir,  i.  c.  before  320  (932);  he  is  said  to 
have  come  on  this  occasion  to  Baghdad  and  paid 
his  respects  to  the  Caliph.  Intercourse  with  the 
Sämänid  kingdom  must,  for  geographical  reasons, 
have  been  much  busier.  Wc  possess  silver  coins 
of  the  Bulghär  prince  Tälih  b.  Ahmad,  which 
were  struck  in  Süwar  in  the  years  338  (949‘95°) 
and  340  (951-952);  as  on  the  contemporary  Sä¬ 
mänid  coins,  the  Caliph  whose  name  appears  on 
these  coins  is  Mustakfi  who  had  been  deposed 
some  time  previously,  in  934  (94b)  and  not  Mutic 
who  had  not  yet  been  recognised  by  the  Samänids. 
We  also  have  coins  of  Mu’min  b.  Ahmad  (pro¬ 
bably  the  brother  and  successor  of  Tälib)  of  the 
time  of  the  Caliph  Mutlc  (till  363  =  974);  accor¬ 
ding  to  Frahn’s  reading  these  coins  were  not 
struck  till  366  (976-977),  that  is,  also  after  the 


end  of  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  whose  name 
appears  on  them:  in  366  (976-977),  under  the 
Caliph  TdT,  Mu'min  b.  al- Hasan  is  the  prince 
who  exercised  the  prerogative  of  striking  coins. 
Coins  of  a  later  period  with  the  names  of  Bulghir 
princes  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  dis¬ 
appearance  of  silver  money,  for  which  no  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  has  as  yet  been  given,  which 
is  noticeable  in  Central  Asia  in  the  vth  (xi,h) 
century,  and  in  the  other  lands  of  the  Muham¬ 
madan  world  also  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
must  also  have  been  felt  in  the  lands  of  the 
Bulghär.  It  was  not  till  shortly  after  the  Mongol 
conquest,  in  the  time  of  the  Caliph  Näsir  (575— 
622  —  1180 — 1225)  that  silver  coins  were  again 
struck  in  Bulghar;  on  the  one  side  of  these  coins 
is  the  name  of  the  Caliph  and  on  the  other  in  n 
very  barbaric  Arabic  script  the  mint  ( al-Jlnar 
til-îf.trb  buui/g/hi/).  The  name  of  the  king  is 
not  given. 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed  (parti¬ 
cularly  by  Westberg  and  Marquart),  as  to  how 
far  the  account  only  given  by  Ibn  Hawkal  of 
the  devastation  of  the  whole  Volga  area  by  the 
Russians  in  the  year  358  ~  November.  968-969 
agrees  with  the  actual  facts.  Ihn  Hawkal  refers  to 
this  campaign  in  several  places  in  his  work  (ed. 
de  Gocjc,  p.  14,  281,  282  and  286);  the  Russians 
arc  said  to  have  conquered  all  the  lands  of 
the  Bulghär,  Buitàs  and  Khazar  and  laid  them 
waste;  those  who  escaped  the  sword  took  refuge 
on  the  peninsulas  of  Siyäh-Kuh  (Mangisjjlak)  and 
Bai)  al-Abwab  (Apsheron)  in  the  Caspian  Sea; 
these  refugees  were  later  forced  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  victors  by  which  they  agreed  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  live  under  Russian  rule.  It 
has  escaped  the  notice  of  both  Marquart  and 
Westberg  that,  as  is  clear  from  the  main  passage, 
p.  282,  10  et  icy.,  the  date  358  really  was  the 
year  in  which  Ibn  Hawkal,  who  was  then  in 
Jijurdjän,  received  the  account  of  the  Russian 
invasion  and  through  some  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  author  it  was  transferred  to  the  event 
itself.  There  is  then  no  chronological  disagreement 
between  the  account  given  to  Ibn  Hawkal  by  the 
people  of  Ijjuidjän  and  repeated  by  him  and  the 
statements  in  the  Russian  annals  on  the  campaign 
of  the  Archduke  Swjatoslaw  against  the  Khazars 
in  the  year  965  (according  to  Westberg  the 
account  in  Ibn  al-Athir,  viii.  418,  of  an  invasion 
of  the  Khazar  kingdom  by  ‘Turkish’  peoples  in 
354  (965)  also  refers  to  this  campaign).  There  is 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  in  addition  to  the 
invasion  known  from  Russian  annals,  there  was 
another,  otherwise  quite  unknown,  raid  by  Norse 
Vikings.  Ibn  Ilawkal’s  statements  about  the  return 
of  these  ‘Russians’  through  the  lands  of  Rdm  and 
Andalus,  arc  probably,  as  Marquart  suggests,  based 
on  some  confusion  with  the  contemporary  raids  by 
Normans  of  Denmark  on  Spain.  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  the  Russians,  as  Ibn  Hawkal  says,  really  con¬ 
quered  on  this  occasion  not  only  the  &hazar  terri¬ 
tory  but  the  peoples  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
Volga  also,  as  nothing  is  said  about  it  in  the 
Russian  annals.  There  has  probably  been,  os  in 
many  other  Arab  sources,  some  confusion  here 
between  the  Bulghärs  of  the  Volga  and  of  the 
Danube,  against  whom  Swjatoslaw  had  at  this 
time  just  begun  his  campaigns. 

It  is  on  the  whole  very  probable  that  the 
Bulghars  gained  more  benefit  than  hurt  from  the 
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Russian  campaigns  against  the  Kbaxars;  not  only 
the  Arab,  but  the  Russian  accounts  also,  clearly 
show  that  the  Kbazar  kingdom  in  the  iv«h  (x’h) 
century  was  incomparably  more  powerful  than  the 
Bulghär  and  that  the  power  of  the  Khazar  rule 
stretched  very  far  to  the  north-west.  Not  only  the 
Burris  but  also  the  Slav  Wjatiti,  dwelling  beyond 
them  on  the  Oka,  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Khazars;  on  the  other  hand  at  a  later  period 
the  Russians  were  fighting  with  the  Bulghars  in 
this  same  district;  in  1088  the  Russian  town  of 
Murom  on  the  Oka  was  captured  by  the  Bui* 
ghirs.  In  the  vii‘h  (xiiili>)  century,  the  glory  of 
the  Khazar  kingdom  had  long  since  passed  away  ; 
but  there  was  still  a  powerful  body  of  Bulghärs 
on  the  Volga  and  Kama,  though  they  did  not 
perhaps  form  a  single  united  kingdom  (there  is 
no  mention  anywhere  of  a  ruler  of  the  whole 
area),  which  was  able  to  continue  the  war  with  the 
Russians  with  determination  and  varying  success. 
In  12(8  the  Bulghärs  captured  the  town  of  Ustjug 
situated  far  to  the  north;  how  far  their  pow*er 
stretched  to  the  south  is  unknown  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  commercial  town  of  L’kck  on  the 
Volga  (9  miles  from  Saratow)  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Mongol  period  (first  by  Marco  Polo)  was 
not  founded  after  the  Mongol  conquest  but 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  Bulghär  kingdom. 
In  the  cast,  the  Basdjirt  [q.v.,  p.669]  or  the  Bash¬ 
kirs  were  subject  to  the  Bulghars.  In  the  Russian 
annals,  the  names  of  several  Bulghär  towns  are 
mentioned  but  without  any  exact  details  of  their 
location.  After  the  vi’h  (xii’}‘)  century  the  town 
of  Bilän  (the  name  is  also  found  on  coins  of  the 
Mongol  period)  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Mu¬ 
hammadan  records  also  (it  is  the  present  ruined 
site  near  Uiljar.sk  on  the  Little  Ccrcmshan  in  the 
circle  of  Cistopol,  about  70  miles  cast  of  Bulghär). 

In  the  vi  b  (xii,h)  century  we  again  have  the 
account  of  an  eye-witness,  the  Arab  traveller  AbQ 
Ilftinid  al  Andatusl,  who  visited  Bulghär  in  530 
(1135-1136),  but  unfortunately  he  only  gives  us  a 
few  worthless  anecdotes  (cf.  the  translation  of  his 
narrative  in  B.  Dorn,  Mélanges  Asiatiques ,  vi.  714 
et  seq .).  I lis  account  of  his  meeting  with  the  Kädl 
Ya'Vub  b.  NVmXn,  who  is  said  to  have  composed 
a  legendary  history  of  his  people  under  the  title  of 
*Ta‘rilh  /iulghUr\  is  worthy  of  mention.  Almost 
as  meagre  is  the  narrative  of  another  visitor,  the 
Hungarian  Dominican  Julian,  who  travelled  from 
Hungaria  to  ‘Great  Bulgaria1*  in  1 234  and  returned 
borne  towards  the  end  of  1236.  According  to  him 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  could  provide  50,000 
fighting  men  (cf.  O.  Wolff,  Geschichte  tier  Mongolen 
oder  Tataren ,  Breslau,  p.  265  et  seq.)t 

When  the  Mongols  were  returning  to  the  East 
after  their  victory  over  the  Russians  on  the  Kalka 
(1224),  they  were  enticed  by  the  Hulghärs  into 
an  ambush  where  they  suffered  heavy  losses  (Ibn 
al-Atblr,  xii.  254).  This  surprise  is  said  to  have 
been  revenged  in  a  most  sanguinary  fashion.  In 
1229,  according  to  the  Russian  annals,  the  Bulghär 
frontier  guards  on  the  Yäyik  (Ural»)  were  put  to 
flight;  the  final  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  destruction  of  its  capital  followed  in  the 
autumn  of  1236  according  to  the  Muhammadan 
historians,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1237,  according 
to  the  Russians  [cf.  the  article  BÄTÜ-K BAN,  p.  68 1 ]. 

The  land  of  the  Bulghars  of  the  Volga  now 
formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ‘Golden 
Horde11  which  had  been  founded  by  the  Mongols. 


The  capital  Bulghär,  appears  to  have  risen  to  a 
flourishing  condition  in  a  relatively  short  time 
again;  even  under  the  Great  &k*n  Manga (1251 — 
1259),  coins  were  struck  in  Bulghär  again.  The 
traveller  Rubruquis,  who  had  not  himself  been  in 
Bulghär,  although  lie  was  within  five  days1  journey 
of  it  in  1253,  regards  this  country,  which,  like 
his  predecessor  Julian,  he  calls  ‘Bulgaria  Major11, 
as  the  last  country  with  towns  (in  this  part  ot 
the  world):  {ultima  regio  Habens  eivitatem\  The 
Journey  of  William  of  Rubrueks  transi,  by  W.  W. 
Rockhill  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  London,  1900). 
It  is  not  known  when  or  why  the  town  was  aband¬ 
oned  by  its  inhabitants.  TtraOr’s  campaign  of  the 
year  1395  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the 
countries  so  far  north,  but  Bulghär  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  (1399)  destroyed  by  the  Russians.  The  town 
probably  suffered  more  from  the  rise  of  Käzän, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  just  before 
this  time  by  BâtQ-Khân,  than  from  these  wars, 
particularly  as  Käzän  had  been  selected  as  the 
capital  of  an  independent  Tatar  state,  of  which 
Ulu- Muhammad  (died  1446)  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder.  It  is  to  this  L'lu-Muhammad  that  the 
last  dated  coins  bearing  the  name  of  the  town 
Bulghär  belong;  they  were  struck  in  831  =  1427- 
1428.  The  importance  of  Bulghär  as  the  greatest 
market  on  the  central  course  of  the  Volga  passed 
first  to  Käzän  and  then  to  the  Russian  town  of 
Nilnij-Novgorod.  The  word  Bulghär  still  remained 
in  use  in  literature,  though  only  as  the  name  of 
a  country,  till  a  later  period;  towards  the  end 
of  the  x«h  (xvi'l«)  century  (in  the  work  itself  the 
date  989  (1581)  is  mentioned),  Sbaraf  al-Dln  IIu- 
säm  al-Dln  al-BuIghärl  composed  a  history  in  Turkl 
of  his  native  land  entitled  ‘ A'isiila-i  iUtvarikh-i 
Rutghjiriya"  \  it  has  survived  to  us  but  contains 
nothing  but  fabulous  stories  about  the  propagation 
of  Islam  and  the  lives  of  Muhammadan  saints. 

The  surviving  ruins  of  the  town  of  Bulghär 
belong  as  the  inscriptions  on  tombs  which  have 
been  found  there  show,  to  the  viith  (xiii'B)  and 
the  viiidi  (xiv*1»)  centuries.  This  town  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  Bulghär  of  lbn  Fadlän.  Most 
of  the  buildings  were  of  stone,  procured  from  the 
heights  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga.  The 
town  had  a  circumference  of  about  6  miles,  was 
surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall  and  a  ditch,  possibly, 
as  Berezin  supposes  by  a  wooden  wall  also,  and 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  long  quadrilateral,  the  breadth 
of  which  gradually  decreased  from  north  to  south; 
adjoining  the  town  proper  on  the  south,  was  the 
citadel  with  the  royal  palace,  likewise  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  and  an  earthen  wall.  The  suburbs  lay 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  town.  The  most 
important  buildings  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  (two  Friday  mosques,  with  a  minaret  beside 
each,  not  far  from  them  a  large  bathing  establish¬ 
ment,  which,  as  Berezin  tells  us,  would  not  have 
disgraced  cities  like  Ispahan,  Cairo,  or  Constan¬ 
tinople).  From  the  size  of  the  mosques,  Berezin 
computed  that  the  town  must  have  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  50,000  souls.  The  care  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  ruins  had  now  been  undertaken  by 
the  ‘Society  for  Archaeology,  History  and  Ethno¬ 
graphy11  in  Käzän.  Previously  the  stones  of  the 
ancient  buildings  were,  as  usual,  used  for  buil¬ 
ding  purposes  by  the  modern  inhabitants.  The 
inscriptions  also,  which  were  copied  in  1422  by 
order  of  Peter  the  Great,  are  now  for  the  most 
part  no  longer  visible. 
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Besides  the  Muhammadan  epitaphs,  Armenian 
ones  hare  also  been  found  in  the  ruins,  which 
probably  points  to  the  importance  of  the  town  as 
a  commercial  centre.  The  Muhammadan  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  usually  in  Arabic,  but  they  also  contain 
TurkI;  as  Ashmarin  has  shown,  this  Turk i  element 
is  related  not  to  the  Tatar  but  to  the  CuwnsJj. 
It  is  on  this  fact  that  the  view,  previously  put 
forward  by  Kunik  and  put  on  a  securer  basis  by 
Ashmarin,  is  based,  that  the  Old  Hulghir  language 
was  a  TurkI  dialect  similar  to  the  Cuw a^h  and  that 
the  Cuwash  must  l>c  regarded  as  descendants  of 
the  Bulghirs  of  the  Volga.  It  has  however  been 
recently  quite  justly  emphasised  by  F.  Kor^h 
(cf.  Zivaya  Starina,  xix.  vip.  I — 2,  p.  1S6  and 
Etnograf.  Obczr'enic,  1910,  n°.  I  —  2,  p.  II 7)  that 
this  question  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled  until 
the  most  important  material  on  this  point,  the 
non-Slavonic  numerals  in  the  so-called  “List  of 
Princes”  of  the  Bulghnrs  of  the  Danube  have  l>ccn 
satisfactorily  explained  from  the  Cuwash.  In  spite 
of  Kadloff’s  attempt  to  explain  them,  the^c  nume¬ 
rals  still  remain  one  of  the  unsolved  riddles  of 
philology.  Against  KadloflTs  view,  W.  Tunmschek 
and  J.  Marquart  urge  that  these  are  not  numerals 
but  “characters  for  the  reigns  and  personalities  ot 
the  individual  Khans”  —  a  statement  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  its  defenders 
must  have  used  Jirccek’s  Latin  translation  and 
not  the  original  Slavonic  documents.  The  Slavonic 
words  *</  let  eomu"  can  only  refer  to  the  years 
of  the  kings’  lives. 

If  the  view  put  forward  by  Ashmarin  cannot 
yet  be  proved  correct,  it  cannot  on  the  other 
hand  be  denied  that  the  above  quoted  Arab  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  relationship  of  the  Kliazar  and  Bul- 
ghär  language  to  the  Turki  and  Finnish  (the 
language  of  the  Burtäs)  would  be  best  explained 
by  it.  The  Ou  wash  is  known  to  be  a  Turki  lan¬ 
guage,  but  unintelligible  to  other  Turkl-spcaking 
peoples. 

The  question  has  htthetfo,  even  by  Ashmarin, 
been  only  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
philologist;  but  there  are  other  difficulties  in  the 
eyes  of  the  historian.  The  Cuwash,  who  arc  men¬ 
tioned  as  early  as  the  year  1 55 1,  'vere  known  to 
the  Russians  to  be  heathen.  Ashmarin  gives  a 
few  w'ords  which  had  obviously  once  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Muhammadan  peoples,  but  have  as¬ 
sumed  quite  a  different  meaning  among  the  Cu¬ 
wash.  Pagan  prayers  begin  w  ith  the  word,  f  semelle 
(Arab.  bismillah)\  the  god  who  rules  over  the 
wolves  is  called  pikfiampar  (Pcrs.  pai  gh am  bar 
“prophet”),  the  soul  of  the  dead,  ki  remet  (Arab. 
karâmat ,  “grace,  miracle”).  If  the  Cuwash  arc 
really  descended  from  the  Bulghars  of  the  Volga, 
who  lived  in  towns,  and  inherited  these  expres¬ 
sions  from  their  forefathers,  we  would  have  here 
such  an  incredible  lapse  to  barbarism,  as  cannot 
be  parallelled  anywhere  in  the  Muhammadan 
world.  This  lapse  would  be  all  the  more  difficult 
to  explain  as  the  Bulghâr  towns  arose  again  im¬ 
mediately  after  their  destruction  by  the  Mongols, 
and  did  not  succumb  til!  much  later,  not  in  wars 
against  barbaric  conquerors  but  in  a  peaceful 
struggle  with  other,  newly  founded  towns.  The 
modern  Cuwash  obviously  cannot  be  descended 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  on  the  Volga 
but  only  from  such  divisions  of  the  Bulghâr 
people  as  always  lived  in  forests  and  were  little 
affected  by  the  Muhammadan  culture  of  the  cities. 


Bibliography',  Cb.  M.  Frihn,  Ihn  East» 
lan  s  un  il  anderer  Araber  Beruhte  über  dei 
Bussen  älterer  Zeit  und  ihre  Nachbarn  (St. 
Petersburg,  1823);  Ch.  M.  F rahn,  Drei  Münzen 
der  Wolga-  B tilgbaren  aus  dem  X .  Jahrhundert 
n.  Chr,  in  the  Mem.  de  f  Acad,  de  St.  Feierst 
bourg ,  vi.  Serie,  Vol.  i.  1832,  p.  171  f.;  Catalogs»» 
of  Coins  of  the  Muhammadan  Dynasties  in  the 
British  Museum ,  Vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 9  ;  Vol.  x.  p.  12 1  ; 
Ch.  M.  Erahn,  Die  ältesten  arabischen  Nach» 
richten  über  die  Wolga - />*  ul  g  har en  aus  Ibn 
Nos-Jan'' s  Reisebericht  (St.  Petersburg,  1832);  J. 
Klaproth,  Notices  et  explication  des  inscriptions 
de  Bo/ghari  in  the  Journ.  Asiat.,  Scr.  4,  u 
v  i  ii.  (  1 S  36;,  p.  4S3  et  se</.\  D.  A.  Chwolson, 
Izv’estna  0  chozarach ,  burtasach ,  bolgarach , 
ma.f/ararh ,  slavjanaeh  i  russach  Ibn  Das  ta 
(St.  Petersburg,  1869);  A.  Kunik  and  Bar.  V. 
Rosen,  IsSestija  al  Bekri  i  drugich  avtorov  a 
Eus:  i  slavjanach ,  Cast'  i.  (St.  Petersburg, 

I S 7 S ) ;  Cast'  ii.  (St.  Petersburg,  1903);  V.  Bar¬ 
thold,  Otiet  o  p^ezdke  v  Srcdnjuju  Aziju  (St. 
Petersburg,  1S97);  F.  Westberg,  Beitrage  zur 
N  Lu  un  g  0/  ientalischer  (Quellen  über  Osteuri  pa 
(St.  Petersburg,  1900);  F.  Westberg,  K.analizn 
vostecnich  istclnikov  o  Vostolnoj  Evrop'e  {Zur» 
nal  min.  narotlnago  prosv  eihl.,  1 908,  February 
and  March);  J.  Marquart,  Die  Chronologie  der 
alttüi  kischen  Inschriften  (Leipzig,  189S);  J. 
Marquart,  Osteuropäische  und  ostasiatische  Streif» 
züge  (Leipzig,  1903);  J.  Marquart,  Die  nicht» 
slawischen  ( altbulgarischen )  Ausdrücke  in  der 
bulgarischen  Eurstenliste  in  T'oung  Eao,  19 IO, 
p.  649  et  seif,  ;  I.  Berezin,  Bulgar  na  Volg'e 
(Kazan',  1853);  Kr.  M.  Schmidt,  l 'her  Rubruk's 
Reise  (Berlin,  1885);  N.  I.  Ashmarin,  Bolgari  i 
tineas  hi  (/ zvestja  obihe,  areheologii ,  iseorii  i 
etnografii  pri  Imp.  jCäzadskem  L  'nrvcrsitet'c , 
Vol.  xviii.  Kazan',  1S9S).  (W.  Baktuoli».) 

BULGH  AR  DAGH.  The  Turks  apply  this  name 
which  should  properly  be  IUv.jja  i»a<üj  {Bugha 
is  Turkish  for  bull,  Taurus)  to  à  part  of  the 
Cilician  Taurus  fq.  v.] 

BUL£bJAR  MA'DEN,  the  famous  silver 
mines  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Bulghâr  Dagh,  south  of  the  great  caravan 
route  from  Lrcgli  (Konia)  to  Giitek  Boghaz  (the 
Cilician  passes).  The  mines  which  have  been 
worked  in  an  perfunctory  fashion  since  1825, 
yield  an  ore  containing  silver  and  gold,  from 
which  much  lead  is  obtained.  Statistics  are  given 
in  Cuinet,  /.a  Turquie  d'Asie,  ».  S37.  That  as 
this  author  says  they  were  only  discovered  in 
1S25  is  not  correct,  for  even  in  the  middle  ages 
Ibn  Kadi  Allah  speaks  of  the  silver  mines  at 
Lu  lu’a,  which  arc  identical  with  those  of  Bulghaa 
MaMcn. 

ai.-BULKINI  (in  the  modern  Egyptian  pro¬ 
nunciation  Af.-Hri.KAiM)  'Omar  r.  Rasi.Xn  Si- 
rä|*j  ai-PIn  ai.*K:nAnI  al-cAskaî.ânI,  a  famous 
jurist,  born  in  Sha'biln  724  =  August  1324  at 
Bulkina  in  Egypt,  settled  in  Cairo  in  73S  (1338) 
and  made  the  pilgrimage  in  the  years  740  and 
747.  In  the  year  765  (1363),  he  received  the 
office  of  Mufti  in  the  iXIr  al-c.\dl  and  when  his 
brother-in-law  Ibn  cAkd  became  Kid»  of  Damascus 
in  the  year  760  (1367)  he  followed  him  thither 
as  his  deputy.  z\ftcr  the  death  of  al-Isnawf,  he 
became  Professor  at  the  Maliklya  in  Cairo,  was  after¬ 
wards  transferred  to  the  Mosque  oflbnTülün  and 
finally  became  Kidi  ’1-* Askar.  He  died  in  L>hu 
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'1-Ka'da  805  =  June  1403,  having  a  short  Urne 
previously  resigned  some  of  his  offices  in  favour 
of  his  sons.  Besides  a  few  commentaries  he  wrote 
the  K .  at-  Tadrlb  fi  'l-Fikh  calâ  madh/tab  a  l- Imam 
al-Shäfil  (s.  A  hl  ward  t,  Verzeichnis  der  ar .  Ildss. 
der  Kgl.  Bibliothek  su  Berlin ,  N®.  4606;  Vollere, 
Katalog  der  islam,  u.  s.  w.  Ildss .  der  Universi¬ 
tätsbibliothek  tu  Leipzigs  N°.  381;  Catalogue  Codd. 
Orient,  qui  in  Museo  Brit.  ass .,  ii.  Codd.  Ar., 
N°.  800;  Fi  hr  ist  al-Kutubbhane  al-Khidiwlye ,  iii. 
206).  Uis  son  Salih  wrote  ao  appendix  toit,  Ta - 
timmat  al-Tadrib  (Ahlwardt,  op.  (it .,  N°.  4607). 
The  latter,  born  in  791  (1389),  was  Professor  of 
Kor'ân  Exegesis  at  the  Bafküklya  and  of  Hadllh 
at  the  Madrasa  of  Käit-Bäi  and  from  826  (1423), 
was  Kadi  of  Cairo.  He  died  in  868  (1463).  Ia 
addition  to  a  biography  of  his  father,  the  Tar - 
djamat  Shaikh  al-IslUtn  al-Bulkinl  (Küprülü-Me- 
drese  in  Stambul,  N°.  1061)  he  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  legal  relationships  of  freemen  and  slaves, 
entitled  al-Djawhar  al-Fard  fiant  yukhälif  fihi 
'l-IIurr  aid  A  bd  (Ahlwardt,  op.  eit.y  N°.  4993). 
His  older  son,  ‘AM  al-I<ahmftn  ibn  cOmar  ])jamäl 
aM)in,  born  in  Kainadän  763=  July  1363,  be¬ 
came  Kadi  of  Damascus  in  804  (1401)  and  died 
in  ShawwM  824  =  Oct.  1421,  after  being  several 
times  deposed  and  re-instated.  He  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Korean  entitled,  Nahr  al-1/ayät 
(sec  Catalogue  Codd.  Mss.  Orient,  qui  in  Museo 
Brit,  ass ii.  N°.  1553 — 1 557)  and  a  treatise 
on  the  requirements  of  a  Kadi  entitled  al-Kaftha 
fi  dap  a  l- Fad t  ha  (Ahlwardt,  op.  cit .,  N#.  5616). 

Bibliography :  £haraf  al-Dln  al-NocmänI, 
K.  at- Bawd  aKA(ir  (cod.  Wetzstein,  ii.  284, 
see  Ahlwardt,  op.  eit.y  N°.  9886)  fol.  183%  153*; 
‘All  Uäsha  Mubîrak,  al-KJ(i(a(  al-  Tauft  hi  y  a 
al-l2jadiday  ix.  80,  8 1  ;  SuyOtl,  I/usn  al-Mtt - 
hâdara ,  i.  253;  Brockclmann,  Gesch.  d.ar.Lit ., 
Ü.  93.  96,  112.  (C.  BroCKKI.MANN.) 

BULPCH  (a.),  “Maturity”.  According  to  the 
Sb 3 fi* I  school,  one's  majority  is  attained  on  the 
completion  of  his  fifteenth  year  unless  he  has 
already  shown  signs  of  puberty.  Should  this 
happen,  however,  before  the  completion  of  the 
ninth  year,  the  minority  is  not  terminated.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hanafi  school  and  some  Mälikis 
also,  the  completion  of  the  fifteenth  year  is  the 
allotted  period  for  the  completion  of  the  period 
of  minority;  according  to  most  Mälikis,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  completion  of  the  eighteenth 
and  in  the  personal  opinion  of  AbQ  Hanlfa  the 
completion  of  the  eighteenth  year  *fbr  boys  and 
of  the  seventeenth  for  girls. 

A  major  is  called  Bâligh  (i.  c.  “grown  up*’) 
in  opposition  to  the  minor,  who  is  called  Saghir 
(“little  one")  or  Sabi  (“boy”)  in  the  law  books. 
A  minor  who  is  almost  grown  up  is  called 
Mura  hi k. 

Bibliography.  Besides  the  chapter  on 
JIadjr  (i.  c.  restraint;  prevention  of  trading) 
in  the  Fikh  books  of  the  various  schools  Di- 
mi  *bVb  Bah  mat  al-Umma  fi-'khtilaf  al-A'imma 
(Bülâk,  1300),  p.  79;  E.  Sachau,  Muhamm. 
Beeht  stach  sehafiit.  Lehre ,  p.  26;  A.  von  Krc- 
mcr,  Culturgeseh .  des  Orients ,  i.  5 17,  532. 

(T11.  W.  Juynhoi.l.) 

BULUKKlN  (Bologgvin)  ii.  ZIrI  belonged  to 
the  great  Berber  family  of  the  Sanhädja  who 
proved  themselves  devoted  adherents  to  the  cause 
of  the  Fätirnids,  in  opposition  to  the  Zenäta,  who 
were  partisans  either  of  the  Khfiridjis  or  of  the 


Umaiyads-  of  Spain.  After  the  defeat  of  Aba 
Yaxld,  when  Zlrl  received  the  governorship 
of  the  Maghrib  from  the  Caliph  al-MansUr,  he 
placed  his  son  Bulukkln  over  three  towns,  Algiers, 
Medea,  and  Miliana,  which  had  recently  been 
founded  or  rather  rebuilt.  The  war  was  continued 
against  the  Maghrfiwa  with  great  carnage  and 
when,  after  being  at  first  victorious  over  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  Khäzir,  Zlrl  was  in  his  turn  defeated  and 
killed  in  360  (971)  and  his  head  taken  to  the 
Caliph  of  Cordova,  al-Mucizx,  who  had  decided 
to  make  his  capital  in  Egypt,  handed  over  the 
government  of  the  Maghrib  ancl  of  Ifrllflya  with 
KairawSn  os  its  capital  to  Bulukkln.  The  latter 
immediately  took  steps  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  father,  recaptured  the  whole  of  the  Zäb  and 
pursued  the  Zenäta  into  the  desert  as  far  as 
Sidjilmftsa.  The  Fatimid  Caliph  gave  him  the 
honorific  title  of  Abu  'l-Futdh  and  allowed  him 
to  take  the  name  of  Vasuf  (22nd  Dhu  'l-Hidjdja 

361  =  4th  October  972).  Bulukkin  proved  him¬ 
self  worthy  of  his  ofiicc  and  honours.  After 
the  departure  of  his  suzerain,  he  recommenced 
the  campaign  against  the  Zenäta,  seized  Tlemcen 

362  (973)  and  transported  its  inhabitants  to  Asljir. 
As  a  reward,  he  received  from  the  Caliph  al- 
Nizär,  who  had  succeeded  al-Mu‘izz,  the  province 
of  Tripoli,  which  he  added  to  his  lands  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  war  against  the  Zenäta,  who  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Umaiyads  of  Spain,  captured 
Fäs  and  Sidjilm&sa  369  (980).  He  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  able  to  attack  the  Umaiyad  vizier,  al-Mansür 
who  had  disembarked  at  Ceuta  with  a  large  army. 
He  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  the  Bergha- 
wfita  [q.  v.]  and  slew  their  king,  cIsd  b.  Abu 
’1-Ansär.  On  the  return  of  this  expedition,  he  died 
at  Warekscn  (var.  Wärkenfär)  between  SidjilmSsa 
and  Tlemcen  on  the  21*1  Dhu  ’l-Hidjdja  373 
leaving  his  power  to  his  son  al-Mansür  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Aahir. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  Abl  Zarc,  Bawd  al- 
KirtUs ,  ed.  Tornberg,  i.  p.  95;  reproduced 
without  indication  cf  the  source  by  al-Salawl, 
Kitâb  al-Istik^â*  i.  87;  Ibn  Khaldan,  Kitâb 
aKIbary  vi.  153*156;  vii.  20,  28-29  ;  Ibn  Adh&rl, 
BayTin  i.  237,  239-240,  245-246,  248;  Ibn  al- 
Athir,  ed.  Tornberg,  viii.  453-454;  459—461; 
ix.  24-25;  Ibn  Khallikän,  Wafayât  al- A' yan 
(Bulak,  1299)  i.  115-116;  al-Kairawfint,  Kitâb 
al-Mu* nie  (Tunis,  1286),  p.  74-75;  Fourncl, 
Les  Ber  ber  es ,  VoL  ii.  p.  355 — 369. 

(René;  Basset.) 

BULUKKÏN  (Bologguin)  the  Hammîdid, 
son  of  Muhammad  b.  Hammfid,  and  cousin 
of  al-Muhsin,  belonged,  like  the  preceding,  to  the 
great  Sanhädja  family,  a  branch  of  which  ruled 
over  Eastern  Algeria  with  the  Kalca  of  the  BanI 
Hammäd  as  their  capital.  Yüsuf,  brother  of  al-Kä’id 
and  uncle  of  al-Muhsio,  having  revolted  in  the 
Maghrib,  Bulukkln  was  sent  against  him  by  the 
Hnmmädid  sovereign;  the  latter  did  not  trust 
Bulukkin  however  and  had  asked  two  Arab  chiefs, 
his  lieutenants,  Khalifa  b.  Maggan  and  Atyat  al- 
Sharff,  to  assassinate  him.  The  latter  informed 
Bulukkln,  who  revolted  in  his  turn  and  in  con¬ 
cert  with  them,  seized  al-Muhsin,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Kalca  and  slew  him  in  477  (1055- 
1056).  The  latter  was  a  brave  and  clever  man 
but  cruel.  The  town  of  Biskra,  having  revolted  at 
the  instigation  of  its  governor,  J)jacfar  b.  Aba 
Kummftn  in  450,  Khalaf  b.  Ilaidara  was  sent 
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against  it  and  put  down  the  revolt.  The  principal 
authors  of  the  rising  were  brought  to  the  Kalca 
and  put  to  death.  Four  yean  later,  in  454  (1062), 
Bulukkln  advanced  against  the  Almoravids,  drove 
them  back  into  the  desert,  took  possession  of 
Fils  and  led  away  its  principal  citizens  as  hostages. 
While  returning  the  same  year,  he  was  assassinated 
at  Tessala  by  his  cousin  al-NiUir,  who  wished  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  his  sister  Tanmtrt,  slain  by 
order  of  Bulukkin.  The  latter  suspected  her  of 
having  caused  the  death  of  her  husband,  al-Mukätil, 
his  brother. 

Bibliography'.  Ibn  Khaldnn,  Kitâb  aNlbar, 
vi.  p.  173;  Ibn  Adhflri,  Bayou ,  i.  209. 

(KknT:  Basset.) 

BULUWÄDlN,  the  Polynotum  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  historians,  a  small  town  in  Asia  Minor,  chief 
town  of  a  Kazil  in  the  Sandjak  of  Afyfln  Kara- 
Hi  >:lr  (Wilflyct  Khüdäwcndg'ar),  25  miles  distant 
from  the  latter  town,  lying  in  a  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  Kmir-Dagh  and  Sultän-Dagh,  is  surrounded 
by  numerous  gardens  mixed  with  ancient  ruins, 
and  has  six  mosques,  at  least  ten  madrasas,  a 
Rushdiya  (modern)  school,  a  monastery  of  Krtdirl 
dervishes  and  8000  inhabitants,  all  Muhammadans. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  hot  springs  of  Ki/il- 
KilisS  and  the  Scldjok  ruins  of  Ishakln  and  C'äi. 

Bibliograf  h  y  :  1  Ali  Pjaw&d,  Djoghraf  iyü 
lugbïiti,  p.  216;  V.  Cuinct,  Tutquic  d'Asie, 
iv.  240.  (Cl..  IIUAKT.) 

BUNDUK,  also  Fun  du  K,  arabicised  from  the 
Latin  (nux)  pontica,  the  hazelnut,  thence  bullet 
or  projectile  not  only  of  modern  fire-arms  but 
also  of  ancient  siege  artillery  [cf.  funduk]. 
BUNDUKDÄR.  [See  iiaimaks  i,  |>.  588.] 
BUNDUKÏ,  a  Venetian  sequin;  from  Bun - 
dukiya,  the  Arab  name  of  Venice  (Abu  M-FidS, 
Geography,  Arabic  text,  p.  I2o)  formed  like  the 
German  Venedig,  from  V cue  tic  urn. 

(Ct..  Huart.) 

BUNDUKlYA,  musket  (derived  from  bunduk, 
[q.  v.]  nut,  ball,  crossbow,  hdF.ce  bundukei  a  muske¬ 
teer);  this  word  is  in  general  use  throughout  the  Fast 
(Wetzstein,  Sprachliches  aus  den  Zeltlagern,  Zeitsehr, 
d.  Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Gesellsch.,  xxii.  126,  note  i; 
Burton,  Personal  Narrative,  t.  ii.  p.  104),  and  is 
not  unknown  in  certain  dialects  of  Algeria  also 
(Bcaussicr).  (Cl.  Huart.) 

al-BUNÏ,  Muhyi  $l-PIn  Amj  ’l-cAiwas  Ahmad 
B.  cAi.I  al-BCnI  (i.c.  of  B5na),  is  one  of  the  most 
important  Arab  writers  on  occult  sciences.  He 
died  in  622  (1125).  He  is  the  author  of  books 
like  the  Sirr  al-lfikam ,  or  tt Secret  of  Sciences' ’, 
on  the  Cabbala  and  divination,  of  minor  works  on 
the  virtues  of  the  basmala,  on  those  of  the  divine 
names  and  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  these 
treatises,  the  construction  of  magic  squares,  caba¬ 
listic  letters,  and  other  talismanic  signs. 

The  works  of  al-Bnnl  arc  those  which  are  the 
most  used  even  to  the  present  day  by  Muham¬ 
madans,  who  deal  in  magic  or  amulets.  In  the  west 
they  have  been  of  service  to  scholars  like  Rcinaud  in 
his  work  on  the  Monuments  Arabes,  Persans  et  Turcs, 
du  cabinet  de  M.  le  Duc  de  Plaças,  2  vols.  1828, 
in  the  part  where  he  discusses  enchantment  and 
M.  Doutté  in  numerous  passages  in  his  book  on 
Magie  et  Religion  dans  P  Afrique  du  Nord. 

An  interesting  manuscript  on  magic,  belonging 
to  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale  in  Paris  (n°.  2662), 
is  in  part  based  on  the  works  of  al-Büni,  who  is 
there  quoted  —  evidently  by  mistake  —  under 


the  name  of  Sharaf  al-Dln.  (See  Carra  de  Vaux, 
Notes  sur  les  Talismans  et  conjurations  arabes : 
Jouçn.  As.  1907,  i.  p.  529;  do«,  article  Charms 
and  Amulets  ( Muhammadan )  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics.  —  Cf.  also  Brockelmann, 
Geschichte  der  Arabischen  Literatur,  i.  497). 

(B.  Caria  de  Vaux,) 

BUNN.  [See  kaiiwa.] 

BUR  AIDA  u.  AL-IIusAtn,  one  of  Muham¬ 
mads  Companions,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Aslant 
b.  Afsä.  When  the  Prophet  migrated  from  Mecca 
and  was  passing  the  settlement  of  the  Aslara  in 
al-Hhamlm,  Buraida  became  converted  to  IsUm, 
with  about  eighty  families,  who  were  with  him. 
lie  did  not  go  to  Medina  till  after  the  battle  of  t’hud 
but  thereafter  then  he  took  part  in  all  Muhammad's 
campaigns.  In  the  year  9  (630)  he  was  sent  to 
collect  taxes  from  the  Aslam  and  Ghif3r  and  is 
said  to  have  accompanied  ‘All’s  expedition  to 
Yatnan  in  the  following  year.  When  the  Prophet 
was  preparing  for  the  campaign  against  TaLu^, 
he  again  sent  Buraida  to  the  Aslam  to  call  them 
to  his  aid  against  their  enemies.  After  Muhammad’s 
death,  he  remained  in  Medina  till  the  foundation 
of  Basra  where  he  built  a  house.  In  the  year  5 1 
(671),  he  went  with  al-Kablc  b.  Ziyid  to  Kho- 
rasân  and  died  in  Marw  in  the  reign  of  Yazld  b. 
Mu‘âw  iya. 

Bibliography'.  Ibn  Sa‘d,  iv.  Part  I,  178 
et  scq.\  Tabari,  iii.  2348  ct  seq.\  Ibn  al-Atblr, 
Chron.  (cd.  Toroberg),  iii.  408;  do.,  I'sd  al~ 
Qhâba,  i.  175  et  scq. ;  Nawawl  (ed.  Wüstenfeld), 
p.  173  ;  Balädhorl  (ed.  dc  Goeje),  p.  410;  Caetani, 
Anna/ 1  dell'  Islam,  see  Index. 

(K.  V.  Zetterstéen.) 
BURAK.  [Sec  IiOrak,  p.  744.] 

BURÀK,  this  name,  which  is  connected  with 
bark,  “lightning”  is  applied  by  tradition  to  the 
fabulous  animal  which  the  Prophet  mounted  on 
the  night  of  his  ascension  (Mfrajj).  Allusion  U 
made  in  the  Korean  (xviii.  1,  62;  liii.  I  — 18)  to 
a  vision  which  the  Prophet  had  in  which  he 
seemed  to  be  borne  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem  and 
thence  to  heaven.  The  animal  which  carried  him 
is  neither  described  nor  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Kor’an;  but  the  commentators  say  that  on  this 
night  Muhammad  was  in  the  hidjr  of  the  Holy 
House,  that  is,  in  the  precincts  of  theKa(ba,nnd 
that  the  Archangel  Gabriel  brought  Burâk  to  him. 

This  legend  has  been  considerably  embellished 
and  has  become  a  favourite  motif  with  poets  and 
miniaturists.  There  arc  long  descriptions  of  Burâk, 
who  is  represented  as  a  mare  with  a  woman's 
head  and  peacock's  tail.  On  this  subject  sec  an 
excellent  article  in  the  Magasin  Pittoresque,  I S 76, 
p.  364,  where  a  reproduction  of  a  curious  Pcrsiah 
miniature  is  given;  another  is  given  in  the  same 
periodical  for  18S4,  p.  4.  This  miniature  is  taken 
from  the  celebrated  1‘ighur  manuscript,  containing 
the  translation  of  the  Persian  poem  on  the  Night 
of  the  Ascension  of  the  Prophet,  attributed  to  Farid 
al-Hïn  cAttar  (ed.  Pavet  de  Courtcille.  See  also 
Abu  'l-FidiP,  BukhJlrî  etc.).  Burâk  was  also  used 
by  Ibrähim  on  the  visits  he  paid  to  his  son 
IsmiM,  banished  to  Mecca.  (See  Tabari,  Persian 
Chronicle,  transi.  Zotenberg,  i.  165). 

(B.  Carra  de  Vaux.) 

BURÄK-HÄDJ1B  (Bu.SK  in  Ibn  al-Aihlr), 
prince  of  K  crm  In  and  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty  in  that  country.  He  was  originally  one 
of  the  Karä-Khitäi,  a  pagan  people;  according  to 
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DjowainI  he  was  brought  to  Muhammad  b.  Takash 
Kbwftrizmshfth  after  the  battle  on  the  Talas,  in 
which  the  JfarA-K])i{fii  were  defeated  (Rablc  I 
607  =  August» September  mo)  and  taken  into 
his  service.  According  to  Nasawl  (ed.  Houdas, 
p.  95),  he  had  come  to  Muhammad  as  an  envoy 
from  the  Karü-Khqäi  (QjuwainI  tells  us  the  same 
story  of  his  brother)  and  was  there  forcibly  detained  ; 
according  to  this  authority  also,  it  was  only  after 
Muhammad's  decisive  victory  over  the  Karä-Khitäi 
that  he  entered  his  service  and  was  appointed 
Hädjib  (Chamberlain);  he  is  also  said  to  have 
filled  the  same  office  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Karä- 
Khitäi.  When  Muhammad  and  his  sons  had  to 
flee  before  the  Mongols,  Buräk  went  with  one  of 
these  princes,  GhiyàLh  al- Din  Plr-Shäh  to  Persia. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  61 8  (the  w  inter  season 
of  1221-1222)  when  the  father  was  dead  and  Üjaläl 
al-Din,  the  eldest  son,  had  fled  to  India  and  the 
Mongols  had  left  the  land  they  had  laid  waste, 
(thiydih  al-Din  was  recognised  as  ruler  in  almost  all 
Persia  and  appointed  Burak  governor  of  Isfahan. 
As  a  result  of  a  quarrel  with  the  vizier  of  that 
town,  Burak  obtained  permission  to  go  to  India 
to  Ujalâl  al-Din.  On  the  way  thither  he  was 
attacked  by  Sbudjäc  al-l)in,  prince  of  Kermän, 
who  tried  to  seize  his  wives  and  goods;  Burak 
and  his  retinue  were  not  only  aide  to  defeat  their 
opponents  hut  in  a  short  time  to  conquer  the 
whole  land  of  Kermän,  whereupon  they  gave  up 
their  intention  of  proceeding  to  India  (629  = 
1222-1223).  This  is  Djnwaint's  version;  Nasawl 
(op,  fit,)  however  makes  Burâk  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  Kermän  from  the  beginning.  When 
Sultän  Ujalàl  al-Din  appeared  in  Kermän  in  621 
(1224),  Burak  paid  homage  to  him  and  wras  con¬ 
firmed  as  governor  of  the  province,  although  some 
of  his  dealings  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the 
Sultan.  While  on  his  campaigns  in  Armenia,  Ujaläl 
al-Din  received  intelligence  in  Ujuinädä  II  623  = 
June  1226  that  Buräk  had  risen  against  him  and 
was  in  alliance  with  the  Mongols.  Ghiynth  ab  Din 
was  sent  with  6000  men  against  the  rebel;  L>jaläl 
al- Din  soon  followed  him  with  other  troops  but 
could  do  nothing  to  Burak  who  was  securely  en¬ 
trenched  within  the  walls  of  his  fortresses  (Nasawl, 
p.  124).  lijalal  al-Din  himself  docs  not  appear  to 
have  come  as  far  as  Kermän;  on  the  way  thither 
he  received  repeated  envoys  from  Burak  assuring 
him  of  his  devotion  to  his  master.  He  was  still 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Isfahan  when  he  decided 
to  give  up  the  campaign  against  Buräk,  confirm 
him  in  his  office  and  even  to  send  him  a  robe  of 
honour  (Ihn  al-AÜl»r,  cd.  Torn!».,  xii.  236J.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  625  (1228),  Ghiyäth  al-Din, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  his  brother,  came  a 
fugitive  to  Kerman;  with  him  was  his  mother 
who,  against  her  own  will  and  the  will  of  her 
son,  had  to  become  the  wife  of  Burftk.  Soon 
afterwards  she  and  her  son  were  accused  of  having 
sought  to  poison  Buräk;  Buräk  had  his  wife 
strangled  and  the  500  retainers  of  the  Sultän 
massacred;  Cbiyfllh  al-Din  himself  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  afterwards  done  away  with  like¬ 
wise,  although  a  rumour  spread  abroad  that  he 
had  made  a  marvellous  escape  to  Isfahän.  As 
we  learn  from  [Jjuwainl,  Burak  informed  the 
Caliph  that  he  had  now  adopted  Islftm  and  would 
l*c  a  faithful  subject  to  the  Imärn,  unlike  the 
dynasty  of  Kb*ärizm«Jjflh«,  who  had  always  been 
hostilely  disposed  to  the  cAbb&*ids,  and  wished 


to  be  recognised  as  an  independent  Sultän.  The 
Caliph  granted  his  request  and  gave  him  the  title 
of  Çutlugh  Suljän  (the  fortunate  Sul(än).  On  the 
other  hand  Nasawl  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
a  letter  sent  in  the  name  of  Buräk  to  Suljan 
I>jaläl  ab  Din ’s  vizier  in  which  Buräk  declared 
that  he  had  rendered  the  Sultän  a  great  service 
by  ridding  him  of  his  worst  enemy,  and  the  Sultän 
might  confidently  confirm  in  the  rank  of  Prince 
of  Kermän  one  who  like  him  had  reached  such 
an  advanced  age.  He  informed  the  Mongols,  as 
Wassäf  (Indian  lithographed  edition,  p.  287)  tells 
us,  that  he  had  slain  Sultän  Ghiyäth  al-Dïn  as  a 
rebel  against  the  Great  Khän  and  therefore  accor¬ 
ding  to  Mongol  law  had  a  right  to  the  estate  of 
the  dead  man,  including  the  right  to  seize  his 
wives.  He  is  said  to  have  appealed  to  these  laws 
when  he  advanced  against  cAlä  al-Dawla  MahmOd, 
Atäbcg  of  Yazd,  with  whom  Ghiyäth  al-Dln's 
widow  then  was.  An  arrangement  w'as  come  to 
between  the  two  princes;  the  Sultän's  widow  was 
handed  over  to  the  prince  of  Kerman,  and  is  said 
to  have  afterwards  borne  a  daughter  to  him;  in 
return  he  gave  the  prince  of  Yazd  his  daughter 
to  wife. 

When  the  Mongols  undertook  the  conquest  of 
Slstän  in  632  (1235),  their  leader,  Tä’ir  Bahadur, 
demanded  that  Buräk  should  join  the  Mongol 
army  as  a  sign  of  his  submission  to  the  Great 
Khän.  Buräk  excused  himself  on  account  of  his 
being  advanced  in  years  and  sent  his  son  Rukn 
al-Din  instead  to  Mongolia;  while  on  his  way 
thither,  the  prince  received  news  of  the  death  of 
his  father,  which  took  place  on  the  20th  Dhu 
’l-Hidjdja  632  =  5,h  September  1235  (following 
the  St.  Petersburg  manuscript  of  the  Ta'rikh-i 
Wa^sTif\  in  the  lithographed  edition  p.  288,  the 
date  is  not  given). 

Bibliography,  The  portion  of  ßjuwainl's 
TayrihÂ'i  Djihänkushäi ,  which  has  been  used 
here  is  given  in  Houtsma,  Recueil  de  Textes 
relatifs  à  fhist,  des  Sel4joucides ,  i.  Preface 
xxiii.  et  seq,\  cf.  d’Ohsson ^  Histoire  des  Mongols, 
iii.  5  et  st -y.,  19,  32  et  seq .,  131  et  seq.,  and  the 
brief  notice  in  Hammer- Pu  rgstall ,  Gesehichte 
der  Ilehane^  i.  66.  (W.  Barthold) 

BURÄFf-KHÄN.  a  Mongol  prince  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  great-grandson  of  Oaghatäi  [cp  v.] 
grandson  of  the  Mütügen  who  had  fallen  at  Bä- 
miyän  in  1221  [see  above,  p.  644].  His  father 
Yisun-Tuwa  had  taken  part  in  the  events  of  the 
year  1251  [cf.  the  article  BÄTÜ  KIIAn,  p.  681]  and 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  rebellious  princes. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Caghatài  and 
Cgedei,  Buräk  and  his  brothers  were  educated  in 
Mongolia;  some  years  after  the  accession  of  the 
Great  Khän  Khubilni  (1260 — 1 294)  they  received 
permission  to  return  to  their  home  and  to  take 
possession  of  Caghäniyan,  their  father's  ancestral 
estate.  Shortly  before,  Burfik’s  cousin,  Mubärak 
Shäh  (the  first  prince  of  this  house  to  adopt  Is¬ 
lam)  had  been  recognised  in  Central  Asia  as  head 
of  the  house  ol  Caghatäi;  Buräk  bad  therefore 
received  a  Yiirligh  (written  order)  from  the  Great 
Khftn  in  which  lie  was  appointed  co-regent  with 
his  cousin.  Without  producing  his  YärligA  and 
without  doing  anything  in  particular  openly 
against  his  predecessor,  Buräk  is  said  to  have 
attained  his  purpose  in  a  short  time  without  leaving 
C’aghäniyän  ;  alt  the  princes  of  the  house  of  C n- 
ghatfli  deserted  Mubärak  £fiäh  and  rallied  round 
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the  new  claimant  ;  MubSrak  Shah  himself  was 
forced  to  recognise  Burlk’s  suzerainty  and  to 
enter  his  service  as  head  of  the  barsU  (court 
huntsmen).  The  dates  given  for  these  events  are 
uncertain  and  contradictory.  According  to  L>jamäl 
Kurashi,  the  author  of  our  only  authoritative  ac¬ 
count  of  Central  Asia  (in  Barthold,  Turkestan  v 
epothu  Monger skago  nàshestviya ,  i.  148),  Mubärak 
Shîh  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  £)jumädä  ii.  664 
(lo‘h  March — 71*1  April  1266)  at  Ahangäran  (An- 
gren)  and  taken  prisoner  in  Qhu  ’1-Hidjdja  of  the 
same  year  (iy<*  September— r‘  October)  at  Kho- 
djand  by  Buräk;  according  to  Wassäf,  Burak’s 
accession  took  place  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
663  (which  began  on  the  24,l‘  October  1264). 
It  is  certain  that  the  brothers  Nicolo  and  Matteo 
Polo  whose  sojourn  of  three  years  in  Bukhari 
must  fall  within  the  years  1262 — 1265,  mention 
Buräk-Khan  as  prince  of  the  country;  it  is  just 
possible,  however,  that  Marco  Polo,  who  had 
heard  of  Buräk  Khän  and  his  campaign  into  Persia 
during  his  own  journey  through  Persia  and  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  introduced  this  name  by  mistake  into  his 
account  of  the  first  journey  of  his  father  and  uncle. 

During  the  years  following,  Burak  Khän  had 
to  defend  himself  against  the  Great  Khan  Khubiläi 
as  well  as  against  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Central  Asia,  Käidii,  the  grandson  of  the  Great 
Khan  Ügedei.  Mughultäi,  the  governor  of  Chinese 
Turkestan  appointed  by  the  Great  Khän,  was 
driven  out  by  Burâk  and  replaced  by  another 
governor;  the  Great  Khän  sent  an  army  of  6000 
cavalry  to  restore  the  deposed  governor  but  the 
army  sent  to  meet  them  by  Buräk  was  much  more 
numerous  (30,000  men),  so  that  the  Great  Khan’s 
cavalry  had  to  retreat  without  risking  a  battle. 
The  town  of  Khotän,  which  belonged  to  the  Great 
Khan’s  empire,  was  plundered  by  Burîk’s  troops 
by  his  orders. 

The  w'ar  against*  KäidQ  was  less  fortunate. 
Buräk  was  again  successful  at  first;  but  his 
opponent  received  support  Vrom  the  kingdom  of 
the  Golden  Horde.  The  prince  Barkadjär,  brother 
of  the  Khans  Bâte  and  Berkc,  appeared  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  at  the  head  of  50,000  men,  so  that  the 
war  took  another  turn.  Buräk  w\as  defeated  and 
retired  to  Ma  warä5  nl-Nahr,  to  offer  a  desperate 
resistance  to  his  enemies  there;  it  was  KäidQ 
himself,  however,  who  offered  to  make  peace.  A 
Kurultai  (parliament)  was  summoned  at  which  a 
kingdom  quite  independent  of  the  Great  Khän 
was  organised  under  Käidü’s  suzerainty.  All  the 
princes  were  to  regard  one  another  as  kinsmen 
(az/i/a);  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  towns 
and  villages  was  to  be  respected,  the  princes  were 
to  be  content  with  the  pastures  on  the  mountains 
and  steppes  and  to  keep  the  herds  of  the  nomads 
back  from  the  cultivated  areas.  The  greater  part 
(two-thirds)  of  Mft  warä’  al-Nahr  was  left  to  Burak, 
but  there  also  the  government  of  the  cultivated 
areas  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mas<ud  Beg,  a 
governor  appointed  by  KäidQ.  The  place  and  date 
of  this  parliament  are  variously  given;  according 
to  Rashid  al-Dln  it  was  held  on  the  Talas  in  the 
spring  of  667  (1269),  according  to  Wassäf  in  the 
steppe  of  Katwftn  north  of  Samarkand,  a  year  or 
two  earlier,  for  according  to  him  Mascfid  Beg 
went  to  Trän  in  666  (1268)  as  ambassador  from 
KäidQ  and  Buräk  and  Buiäk’s  campaign  against 
Abäkä  took  place  in  663  (1 2(>8-l 269). 

Some  such  campaign  had  Irecn  already  proposed 


at  the  Kornltfti  and  had  received  the  «apport  of 
KäidQ;  probably  KäidQ  wished  to  get  this  still 
dangerous  opponent  of  hit  out  of  the  country  by 
this  means.  Mas'üd  Beg  was  sent  to  Irän  osten« 
sihty  to  collect  the  revenues,  to  which  KäidQ  and 
Buräk  had  a  claim  (the  principle  still  prevailed 
that  all  the  princes  of  the  ruling  house  should 
have  their  share  in  the  revenues  of  each  country 
conquered);  the  real  object  of  his  mission  was  to 
spy  out  the  land  and  its  resources.  Soon  after  the 
return  of  the  envoy,  Buräk  opened  hostilities  and 
occupied  parts  of  Khoräsän  and  Afghänistän  but 
did  not  receive  effective  support  from  the  troops 
sent  to  his  help  by  Käidü  with  the  prince  Kipcäk 
at  their  head  and  was  soon  left  in  the  lurch;  as 
Ka-vbid  al-Dln  tells  us,  Käidü  afterwards  said  this 
had  been  done  by  his  orders;  KäidQ  and  Abäkä 
ever  afterwards  regarded  one  another  as  friends. 
Abäkä  inflicted  an  annihilating  defeat  on  his  op¬ 
ponent  on  the  I'»  Dhu  ’1-Hidjjja  60S  ==  22n<* July 
1270;  Burak  had  to  retreat  across  the  Oxus  to 
Bukhârâ  with  only  5000  men;  during  the  battle 
he  had  fallen  from  his  horse,  been  thereby  lamed 
and  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  last  year  of 
his  life.  According  to  Wassäf  he  spent  the  winter 
in  Bukhârâ  where  he  adopted  Islam  and  took  the 
name  of  Sultan  GhiyätJ]  al- Dm;  in  the  following 
year  he  undertook  a  campaign  into  Sistän,  but 
his  plans  again  came  to  naught  through  the  de¬ 
fection  of  several  princes;  he  had  finally  with  his 
wife  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  KäidQ  and 
was  poisoned  by  the  latter’s  orders.  Rashid  al* 
Din’s  account  is  more  detailed  and  apparently 
more  reliable.  According  to  him  the  defection  of 
the  princes  took  place  immediately  after  Buräk's 
retreat  over  the  Oxus;  Buräk  himself  went  to 
Täshkent;  from  there  he  sent  to  KäidQ  who  set  out 
with  an  army  of  20,000  men  but  deliberately  ad¬ 
vanced  very  slowly  to  await  the  result  of  the 
struggle  between  Burak  and  the  rebellious  princes 
and  to  use  it  to  his  own  purposes.  Buräk  emerged 
victorious  from  the  struggle  and  begged  his 
“kinsman”  to  return  home  as  his  help  was  no 
longer  required;  nevertheless  KäidQ  continued  his 
advance.  His  army  was  obviously  much  stronger 
than  Buräk’s;  when  Käidü  approached  Burak's  camp, 
he  surrounded  it  with  his  troops.  Buräk  died  in  the 
night,  from  fear  it  was  said.  When  in  the  early 
morning,  Käidü’s  envoys  appeared  *in  the  camp, 
they  were  received  with  cries  of  woe,  learned 
that  Buräk  was  dead  and  returned  to  their  lord. 
By  Käidü’s  command,  Bui.ik  was  buried  on  a 
high  mountain,  after  the  Mongol  and  not  the 
Muhammadan  fashion.  The  princes,  with  Mubärak 
Sljâh  at  their  head,  complained  of  his  high  handed 
deeds;  Käidn  allowed  them  to  appropriate  the 
property  left  by  Buräk  ;  Mubärak  Shah’s  w  ife 
tore  the  rings  from  the  ears  of  Burak's  widow 
with  her  own  hands.  Mubärak  Shäh  afterwards 
entered  Abakä’s  service;  the  account  given  by 
Rashid  al-Din  was  probably  obtained  from  one 
of  his  retainers. 

According  to  Wassäf,  Buräk  was  dead  by  the 
end  of  668  =  summer  of  1270,  according  to  PjamiU 
nl-Kurashl  (op.  at.)  he  did  not  die  till  the  beginning 
of  670  (began  on  9'11  Augnst  ti/l).  This  later 
date  is  obviously  the  preferable  one  as  it  alone 
agrees  with  the  above  quoted,  apparently  reliable 
account  by  Rashid  al-Din  of  the  battle  between 

Buräk  and  Abäkä. 
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BURÄK-KHÄN  —  BÜRDJI. 


BUliogrtpky.  TSrtiA-i  Warff,  ed. 
Hammer,  p.  134  et  seq.  (transi,  p.  128  et  seq .), 
Indian  cd.,  p.  67  et  seq.;  Kashld  al-Dln,  Qjäm? 
al-tawärlkh,  following  the  St.  Petersburg  Mss.; 
an  edition  of  the  text  is  being  prepared  by  E. 
Blochet  for  Gibb  Memorial  Series .  Cf.  also  the 
discussion  of  the  original  authorities  in  d’Ohsson, 
J  Iis  toi  re  des  Mongols,  iii.  427  et  seq..  Hammer* 
Purgstall,  Geschichte  der  Jlchane  i.  258  et  seq . 

(W.  Barthold.) 

BUrAN or BOrAndi'kijt, daughter  of  Khus- 

raw  Par  viz,  a  Sfisänian  Queen  who  reigned  for 
a  brief  period  in  630. 

//  ibliography,  Noldcke,  Geschichte  der 
Perser  und  Araber  zur  Zeit  der  Sasaniden , 
p.  390  et  seq . 

BÜRÄN,  wife  of  the  Caliph  al- M a5 mün. 
According  to  some  authorities,  her  real  name  was 
Khadijja  and  Bürän  was  an  added  name.  Born  in 
Safar  192  (December  807),  while  still  a  child  ten 
years  old  she  was  betrothed  to  the  Caliph  at  whose 
court  her  father  Hasan  b.  Sahl  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  The  splendid  wedding  ceremony, 
which  was  celebrated  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown, 
did  not  take  place  till  Ramadän  210  (825-826)  at 
Fam  al-Silh,  near  Wash.  The  A i ab  writers  delight 
in  fabulous  descriptions  of  the  gorgeous  celebra¬ 
tions,  all  the  expenses  of  which  were  borne  by 
Hasan  b.  Sahl.  On  this  occasion  BQr&n  is  said  to 
have  pleaded  for  the  imprisoned  pretender  Ibrâ¬ 
hîm  b.  al-Mahdl  and  obtained  his  release;  others, 
however,  ascribe  his  pardon  to  the  influence  of 
the  Wazir  Ahmad  b.  Abl  Khâlid.  Bnràn  died  in 
Rabf  I  271  (September  884]  nearly  80  years 
of  age. 

Bibliography'.  Tabari,  iii.  1029,  1081  et 
seq.;  Ibn  al-Athfr  (ed.  Tornbcrg),  vi.  248,  279; 
Ibn  Khallikan  (cd.  WUstenfeld),  n°.  119  (transi, 
by  de  Slanc,  1.  268  et  seq.);  llja'filibl,  La  (a  if 
al-Mdârif  (ed.  de  Jong),  p.  73  et  seq .  ;  Weil, 
Geseh .  d.  Chuli fen,  ii.  256,  272;  Muir,  The 
Caliphate,  its  Pise,  Decline,  and  Pall  (3,‘1  ed.), 
p.  503  et  seq.  (K.  V.  Zi.TTKRSTf.KN.) 

BURDA.  I.  A  piece  of  woollen  cloth  used  since 
pre-Muhammadan  times,  which  was  worn  as  a  cloak 
by  day  and  Used  as  a  blanket  by  night.  That  of  the 
Prophet  has  become  famous.  As  a  reward  for  Kacb 
b.  Zuhair's  [q.  v.]  poem,  he  made  him  a  present 
of  the  burda  he  was  wearing.  It  was  bought  from 
the  son  of  the  poet  by  MurAwiya  and  was  preserved 
in  the  treasury  of  the  fAbbasid  Caliphs  till  the 
occupation  of  Baghdad  by  the  Mongols.  Hulagu 
caused  it  to  be  burned  but  it  was  afterwards 
claimed  that  the  real  burda  of  the  Prophet  was 
saved  and  is  still  preserved  in  Constantinople. 

Bibliography  :  1  >ozy,  Dictionnaire  des 
noms  de  vêtements  chez  les  Arabes  (Amsterdam, 
1845),  P-  59 — 64i  R*  Basset,  La  Banat  Slüd 
(Algiers,  191  o),  p.  90 — 91  and  the  authois  quoted. 
2.  The  name  of  a  celebrate  !  poem  by  al-Busirl 
[q.  v.].  According  to  the  legend  he  composed  it 
when  he  was  cured  of  a  paralytic  stroke  which  had 
seized  him  by  the  Prophet's  throwing  his  mantle 
over  his  shoulders  as  he  had  done  on  a  previous 
occasion  for  Karb  b.  Zuhair.  The  fame  of  this 
miraculous  cure  spread  and  the  poem  which  was 
entitled  al-kawâkib  al-dstrrlya  fi  madh  kj$,tir  at - 
barri  y  a  came  to  bear  the  name  Burda.  Its  verses 
are  supposed  to  have  supernatural  powers.  They 
are  still  employed  at  the  present  day  as  charms 
and  recited  at  burials.  No  other  Arabic  poem  has 


attained  such  renown.  Over  ninety  commentaries 
have  been  written  on  it  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish 
and  Berber;  the  taktmU,  the  ta(tli(A  and  the 
taii(!r  that  have  been  made  from  it  are  innu¬ 
merable.  The  poem  begins  with  the  usual  naslb, 
in  the  style  of  ancient  Arabic  poetry;  the  author 
then  proceeds  to  regret  his  youth  and  confess  his 
faults.  His  career  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Prophet,  whose  miracles,  related  according  to 
tradition,  fill  the  following  verses.  The  poem  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  supplication  to  Muhammad  and 
several  verses  in  his  honour.  There  is  no  trace 
of  Safism  in  it  and  this  is  not  the  least  of  its 
merits.  Among  the  chief  commentaries  may  be 
mentioned  the  first  in  point  of  date,  that  of  AbQ 
Shfima  cAbd  al-Rahmän  b.  Ismacll  al-Dimisbkl 
(596 — 665)  copies  of  which  are  preserved  in  Paris 
(Bibl.  Nat.,  n°.  1620)  and  Munich  (nu.  547);  that 
of  Ibn  MarzQk  of  Tlcmcen  (died  842)  described 
by  Dozy  as  “stupendus  ct  horrendus”;  that  of 
Khdlid  al-Azharl  (died  in  905)  which  has  been 
several  times  printed,  occasionally  with  that  of 
Ihrfthim  al-Bädjüri  (died  24th  Ijhu  ’1-Kacda  1276); 
that  of  Ibn  Ashûr  (Cairo,  1296).  The  text  was 
published  for  the  first  time  at  Beiden  by  L’ri  in 
176  t  under  the  title,  Carmen  Mysticum  Borda 
Dictum,  with  a  Latin  translation.  Since  then  it 
has  often  been  reprinted,  particularly  in  the  East 
and  there  is  practically  not  a  MajjmVd  which 
does  not  contain  it.  In  the  West,  von  Rosen- 
zweig's  edition  may  be  mentioned:  Dunkelnde 
Wandelsterne  zum  Lobe  des  Besten  der  Geschöpfe 
(Vienna,  1824),  with  a  German  translation  and 
notes.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Rolfs,  published 
after  his  death  by  Behrnauer,  Die  Burda,  ein 
Lobgedicht  auf  Muhammad  (Vienna,  i860),  with 
translations  into  Persian,  Turkish  and  German;  it 
does  not  however  contain  the  scries  of  apocryphal 
verges  given  by  von  Rosenzweig.  The  Burda  has 
been  translated  into  various  languages;  without 
enumerating  all  the  translations,  we  may  mention, 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  that  of  de 
Sacy  (at  the  end  of  the  Exposition  de  la  Foi  by 
Pir  All  Bcrkcwl,  translated  by  Garcin  de  Tassy, 
Paris,  1822)  and  that  of  R.  Basset,  w’ith  a  com¬ 
mentary  (Paris,  1894);  that  of  Redhouse,  The 
Burda  (in  W.  A.  Clouston,  Arabian  Poetry  for 
English  Readers,  p.  322 — 34 1,  Glasgow,  1881); 
Gabrieli's  Italian  translation,  al-Burdatain  (Flo¬ 
rence,  1901),  p.  30—85,  with  notes. 

Bibliography :  R.  Basset,  Les  Manus - 
erits  Arabes  des  Bibliothèques  des  Zaouias  d*Ain 
Muthi  et  Temacin ...  (Algiers,  1886),  p.  46 — 54; 
Goldziher,  in  Revue  de  Pffistoire  des  Religions, 
Vol.  xxxi.  p.  304  et  seq.;  Brockclmann,  Ge¬ 
schichte  der  Arabischen  Litteratur,  Vol.  i.  p. 
264—266.  (René  Basset.) 

BURDJ,  arabicised  from  the  Latin  burgus  through 
the  Syriac  (cf.  Fraenkcl,  Die  Aramäischen  Fremd¬ 
wörter  im  Arab.,  p.  235),  a  “citadel”.  In  astronomy 
burdj  means  ‘sign  of  the  zodiac*. 

BUR£)jI  was  the  name  applied  to  the  MamlOk 
corps  of  Mongols  and  Circassians  founded  by  Sultän 
Kaläün  and  quartered  in  the  towers  of  the  citadel 
(burdj)  of  Cairo.  From  the  time  of  SultSn  Barkak 
(784—801  =  1382 — 1398)  the  Sultans  were  chosen 
from  their  ranks;  Baibars  II  [q.  v.]  w;  s  the  first 
Burdji  Mamluk  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
Their  last  ruler  Tümîtn  Bey  was  executed  in  1517 
(922)  by  the  Ottoman  SultSn  Selim. 

(M.  SOBERNHEIM.) 
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al-BURCHÜTHIVA  is  the  name  applied  to 
the  followers  of  Muhammad  b.  CI  s  ft  Bur- 
ghQlh,  a  Muhammadan  theologian,  who  founded 
a  sect  ;  he  is  considered  by  some  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Khftridjls  and  by  others  to  the  Nadjdjäriya 
[q.  v.]  hut  on  some  points  of  minor  imj>orlance 
he  followed  his  own  views.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  Muhammad  b.  '‘Isft,  not  even  how  he 
came  to  receive  the  nickname  BurghO'Ji,  “flea". 

Bibliography :  Shahrastäni,  ed.  Curcton, 
p.  6l,  103  (I  laarbrückcr,  p.  94,  155);  al-Bagh- 
dftdi,  ed.  Muh.  Badr,  p.  197. 

BURHAN  (“Woof"),  talhallu\  of  Muhamruad-i 
Husain  b.  Khalaf  al-Tibrl/l,  compiler  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  dictionary,  Burhan-t  A’a  {P;  see  Tilikl/J. 

BURHÂN,  a  family  ( al )  in  Bukhara,  in 
which,  in  the  vi«h  (xii lh)  century  the  office  of 
ra3/j  (superior,  at  this  time  the  w'ord  had  not  yet 
acquired  its  present  meaning  of  muhtasib)  of  the 
Hanafis  of  that  city  descended  from  father  to  son; 
the  title  sadr  djihän  (plur.  fndtlr)  is  applied  not 
only  to  the  head  of  the  family  hut  to  all  the 
other  members  also.  Some  poets  compare  these 
“Imams"  with  the  “Knurs"  of  the  Sämfinid  dy¬ 
nasty  and  rank  the  “wearers  of  the  turban"  (ah l 
a  l-*"  a  mît  ini')  higher  than  the  “wearers  of  the  crown" 
(arbab  ttfjan).  The  title  / adr-fjihan  was  also 
borne,  at  a  later  period  under  the  Mongols,  in 
Samarkand  as  well  as  in  Bukhara  by  the  office¬ 
bearers  of  the  highest  rank  among  the  clergy  and 
in  the  civil  service.  In  almost  all  stories  of  the 
Burhftn  family,  in  addition  to  their  spiritual  rank 
and  learning,  particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  their 
great  wealth,  to  which  they  apparently  owed  a 
great  part  of  their  influence.  The  stahl r  main¬ 
tained  an  almost  princely  attitude  towards  their 
fellow-citizens.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  was  their 
relation  to  the  Turkish  Khans  residing  in  Samarkand. 
Some  of  these  Khans  exerted  their  authority  in 
Bukhftrft  also  and  regarded  the  {udiir  as  their 
vassals;  at  other  periods  Bukhftrft  is  described  as 
a  town  under  the  rule  of  the  $adr-ii/ihan  and 
politically  quite  independent  of  Samarkand.  This 
relationship  was  apparently  not  always  settled  in 
a  peaceful  fashion;  it  is  significant  that  in  the 
genealogical  table  compiled  by  MucIn  al-Fukarä5 
( Kitäb-i  MullazTnia ,  in  Barthold,  Turkestan  v 
epoch  tt  mongo?  ska  go  nashestviya  i.  169)  all  the 
/ uilür  with  the  exception  of  the  first  are  called 
“martyrs". 

Independent  of  this  genealogical  table  in  which 
the  f udur  appear  as  descendants  of  the  Caliph 
cOmar  I,  arc  the  notices  of  the  fudiir  recently 
collected  by  Mlrzft  Muhammad  b.  cAbd  al-Wahhftb 
Kazwînl  (Bart  I  of  the  Lubabu  'l- a l lab  of  Mu¬ 
hammad  c Auf l ,  ed.  Browne,  London  and  Leiden 
1906,  p.  332  et  seq .).  The  founder  of  the  power 
of  the  house  was  the  “second  Nu'man"  (Abo  Ha- 
nîfa),  Burhftn  al-Milla  wa  ’l-Dïn  ‘Abd  al-AzIz  b. 
‘Omar  Mâza.  The  stories  quoted  by  Mirzä  Mu¬ 
hammad  from  ‘Awffs  DjCirnP  al-hikayat  refer  to 
this  jadr  and  not,  as  Mlrzft  Muhammad  supposes, 
to  the  latter  cAbd  al-cA2lz.  The  date  of  his  rule 
is  approximately  fixed  by  the  statement  of  Abu 
’l-Hasan  BaihakI  (  Ta^rikh-i  Bai  hak,  Cod.  Mus. 
Brit.  Or.  3587,  61  a  et  seq.)  who  says  that  his 
father,  who  was  born  on  the  Is*  Shawwal  447  = 
24dl  Dec.  1055  and  died  on  Thursday  the  27dl 
Djumâdft  II  517  =  23r  l  August  1 1 23  was  at 
school  w-ith  this  $adr. 

The  second  jadr  Ilusftm  al-Dln  cOmar,  son  of 


the  preceding,  was  slain  in  536  (1141)  at  the 
taking  of  Bukhara  by  the  Karft-&hit&i  (AenteiJ  dt 
textes  relatifs  a  l' histoire  des  Seldjoucides ,  ed. 
Houtsma,  ii.  278  and  Nizftml  ‘ArQdl,  Ùahar  Ma» 
kola ,  ed.  Mlrzft  Muhammad,  p.  22).  Nevertheless 
according  to  Nizftml  cArüdI,  the  governor  appoin¬ 
ted  by  the  heathen  Karft-KJmai  received  instruc¬ 
tions  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  tmftm  Ahmad 
b.  lAbd  al-'AzIz  (apparently  a  brother  of  the  slain 
fddr)  on  all  questions.  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornberg, 
xi.  205)  makes  the  ra'is  Muhammad,  a  son  of  the 
slain  sadr,  laud  the  moderation  of  the  conquerors 
in  the  year  539  (1163-1164;  this  date  cannot  be 
correct,  cf.  Barthold,  Turkestan  etc.  ii.  358). 

This  same  Muhammad  is  called  \adr  in  the 
genealogical  tabic.  According  to  the  same  autho¬ 
rity,  his  soil  Burhftn  al-Din  Muhammad  and  his 
great-grandson  Saif  al-Din  Ahmad  also  held  the 
same  rank  after  him.  Contemporary  accounts  how¬ 
ever  show  that  the  genealogical  relationship  of 
the  later  / ttdur  to  the  earlier  must  have  been 
different.  Unfortunately  these  accounts  are  very 
defective  and  much  still  remains  uncertain  on 
this  point.  ‘Abd  al-cAzlz  II  is  mentioned  by  cAwfi 
as  son  of ‘Omar  ( I.ulab  i.  2 1  x  )  :  apparently  this 
is  the  person  to  whom  Muhammad  b.  Zuf.u  de¬ 
dicated  his  edition  of  the  Ta'iHJi-i  Plat  ihakJil 
(cd.  Sehe  fer,  p.  2  et  seq.)  in  the  year  574  = 
1178-1179:  but  this  sa  dr  is  there  called  ‘Abd 
al-(A/U  b.  cAbd  al^Azfz.  The  jadr  Saif  al-Din 
Muhammad  b.  cA1k1  al-cAzu  who  was  still  alive 
at  the  date  of  composition  of  the  I.ubab  (617  = 

I  1220-1221;  I.ulab  i.  180)  was  probably  a  son 
of  cAbd  al^A/Iz  II.  The  following  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  sons  of  the  Ahmad  b.  ‘Abd  al-cAzlx 
mentioned  by  Ni/ftml  ‘ArQdi. 

1.  Mascad  b.  Ahmad,  whose  son  Burhftn-i  Islflm 
Tadj  al-Dln  ‘Omar  and  grandson  Nizftm  al-Din 
Muhammad  were  personally  known  to  cAwfI 
( Lubab ,  i.  169  et  seq.). 

2.  Burhan  al-Din  MahmQd  b.  Ahmad,  author 
of  several  works  on  the  Kijch  of  the  Hanafis 
(Brockclmann,  i.  375). 

3.  The  Burhan  al-Din  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad, 
mentioned  by  Ibn  al-AÜJlr  (ed.  Tornberg,  xii.  170 
et  seq.)  and  Nasawi  (ed.  Houdas,  p.  23  et  seq . 
and  39).  According  to  Ibn  al-Athlr,  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  603=  1206-1207  and  was 
at  first  received  with  great  honour  but  later  gave 
offence  on  all  sides  by  his  behaviour,'  which  was 
such  that  a  wit  slyly  remarked  that  his  title 
should  be  changed  to  \adr  djahannam .  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  to  this  pilgrimage  that  a  story  given  by 
‘Awft  refers  (Barthold,  Turkestan  etc.  i.  88)  of  a 
/ adr  of  Bukhârft,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
unheard-of  luxury  in  Mecca. 

About  this  time  must  have  taken  place  the 
popular  rising  in  Bukhara  mentioned  by  pjuwainl 
(thereon  cf.  Barthold,  Turkestan  etc.  ii.  381);  a 
man  of  the  artisan  class,  son  of  a  vendor  of  shields 
(madjann-furüih)  seized  the  ruling  power  and 
took  the  title  of  “Malik-Sindjar";  the  “well-to-do 
classes"  (as hub  hurmat)  were  persecuted  on  all 
sides;  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  rich  {ttdûr 
would  be  among  those  driven  out  of  the  town 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  w*c  learn  from  ‘Awfl  (Im» 
bal\  ii.  385)  that  the  \udftr  had  to  take  refuge 
with  the  infidel  Karft-Khitäi,  before  whom  they 
laid  their  charges  against  their  enemy  Malik-Sindjar 
and  received  the  necessary  decrees  but  could  do 
nothing  (the  power  of  the  Karft-Khitfti  had  long 
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decayed):  they  fell  into  debt,  their  villages  were 
without  water,  and  their  movable  property  was 
stolen;  their  journey  to  the  I£arl-Kbitâi  was  sati¬ 
rised  by  the  poet  Shams!  whose  verses  are  quoted 
by  cAwfl.  It  was  probably  immediately  after  his 
deposition  that  the  fadr  Burhftn  al-DIn,  like  many 
Oriental  princes,  undertook  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca. 

cAwft  was  able  to  add  that  affairs  soon  took 
another  turn.  Bukhari  was  occupied  by  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  fclllh  of  &h  ‘firizm  probably  as 

early  as  autumn  604=1207  (cf.  Barthold,  Tur - 
kes tarty  ii.  386);  Malik-Sindjar  was,  as  we  learn 
from  a  verse  quoted  by  cAwfil  ( Lubub ,  ii.  393), 
brought  first  to  AmQi  on  the  Oxus  (the  modern 
C&rdjui),  afterwards  to  Kh*ftrizm  where  he  lived 
for  a  considerable  period  and  is  also  mentioned 
by  Nasawl  (cd.  Houdas,  p.  21).  What  Nasawl 
tells  us  about  the  \adr  Burhftn  al-DIn  Muhammad 
clearly  shows  that  the  \adr  was  able  to  return 
to  BukhärS,  was  for  long  A'a'ls  and  KAo(lb  of  the 
Hanafls  again,  and  lived  in  the  same  princely 
luxury  as  before:  6000  jurists  (fakih )  are  said  to 
have  been  maintained  there  b.y  him.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  deposed  by  the  Sbfth  of  Kh*ftrizm  and 
brought  to  Kh*ftrizm.  When  Turkln-Khfttfln,  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  Shah  of  Kh*ftrizm,  had  to  flee  in  617  = 
1220  before  the  Mongols,  she  had  the  \<idr ,  his 
brother  Iftikj)är-i)jihftn  and  his  two  sons  Malik 
al-lsllm  and  €AzU  al-Islam,  with  the  rest  of  the 
rulers  and  princes  imprisoned  in  Kh*arizra,  thrown 
into  the  Oxus. 

The  influence  of  the  family  was  not  destroyed 
by  these  disasters  but  survived  even  the  Mongol 
invasion.  Whether,  as  Mirzft  Muhammad  supposes, 
the  fadr-ßihUn  mentioned  as  a  contemporary  of 
Sultan  CldjlitO  (703  —  716=1303  —  1316)  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  family  is  uncertain;  on  the 
other  hand  J)juwain!  in  his  account  of  the  rising 
in  the  year  636  =  1238-1239  expressly  describes 
the  then  { adr-djihan  as  a  “scion  of  the  family  of 
Burhftn"  ( [su/a/a-i  khänJän-i  bur  hä  ni ,  cf.  the 
Persian  text  in  Schcfcr,  Chrestomathie  Persane ,  ii. 
129,  and  in  Dcfrémery,  Journ .  Asiat.,  lv*k  Series 
xx.  377).  (W.  Barthold.) 

BURHÄN  cIMAD  SHAH,  (1560—72),  last 
king  of  the  (lmld  Shfthf  dynasty  [q.  v.]  in 
Bcrftr;  he  was  a  child  when  he  began  to  reign, 
and  his  minister  Tufal  Khftn  confined  him  in  the 
fort  of  Narnlla  [q.  v.]  and  usurped  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  1572  Mur  tad  ft  Nizftin  Shah,  king  of 
Ahmadnagar,  besieged  the  fort  and  captured  both 
the  king  and  his  minister,  who  were  subsequently 
put  to  death. 

Bib l iograp hy\  Firishta,  Guliàan-i  Ibra» 

him 1,  Makftla  iii. 

BURHÄN  SHAH  I  (1508—1553),  second 
king  of  the  Nizftm  Shi  hi  dynasty  (q.  v.) 

BURHÄN  SHAH  II  (1591 — 1595)1  seventh 
king  o!  the  Nizftm  Shah  I  dynasty  [q.  v.]. 

BURHÄN  al-DIN  (KAi>1),  ahmad,  ruler  of 
Sfwas  and  one  of  the  earliest  Ottoman 
lyric  poets.  11c  was  born  at  Kaisarlya  in  745 
(1344)  of  *  family  of  judges;  on  the  completion 
of  his  studies  in  Aleppo,  he  settled  in  the  town 
of  Erzingln,  became  very  friendly  with  the  Emir 
who  was  then  governing  it  and  married  his  daughter; 
he  afterwards  quarrelled  with  him,  put  him  to  death 
and  installed  himself  in  his  place.  lie  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Slwls  and  Kaisariya,  and  fought  without 
success  against  an  army  sent  against  him  by  the 


Mamlaks  of  Egypt  in  389  (1387);  ten  years  later 
he  had  resource  to  Egyptian  troops  (799=  1396) 
to  rid  himself  of  the  Turkoman  tribes  who  were 
troubling  him;  he  perished  in  799,  800  or  801 
(1397 — 1399)  in  an  encounter  with  Karfi-cOthmftn, 
surnamed  Karl-YUlu^  of  the  Turkomans  of  the 
White  Sheep.  W'e  may  set  aside  Sacd  al-Dln*s 
story  that  Kara-'Olhmln  only  came  up  with 
KiUjI  Burhftn  al-DIn  in  the  mountains  of  Khar* 
put  after  the  latter's  flight,  before  the  advance 
of  the  Ottoman  Suljln  Bfiyazld  1.  He  wrote 
on  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  com¬ 
posed  poetical  pieces  in  Arabic,  Persian  and 
Turkish.  His  Dlwln  was  acquired  in  1890  by  the 
British  Museum;  this  manuscript  is  a  unique  one 
copied  in  798  (1395)*  The  most  interesting  part 
of  it  is  the  series  of  quatrains  called  tuyiigh , 
which  are  scanned  by  the  number  of  syllables  in 
them,  independent  of  their  quantity  (parntaf 
hifââi)\  they  are  entirely  inspired  by  Persian  in¬ 
fluence,  but  the  language  is  archaic  and  full  of 
Eastern  TurkI  words. 

His  tomb  still  exists  at  Si wls  (G renard,  Journal 
Asiatique ,  ixlh  Series,  Vol.  xvii.  1901,  p.  555), 
with  the  probable  date  799  (1397);  there  may  also 
be  seen  that  of  his  son  Muhammad  Celebi  (died 
in  793  (*390  aQd  of  his  daughter  Hablba,  sur¬ 
named  SaldjQk;  KhfttQn,  because  Burhftn  al-Dln’s 
paternal  grand-mother  was  a  grand-daughter  of 
Kai-Kâûs  H,  Seldjük  Sultftn  of  Rüm  (van  Her- 
chem,  Corpus  1 hscriptionum  Arabic ar tint ,  Vol.  iii. 
p.  50);  she  died  in  850  (1446).  Her  biography, 
written  in  Persian  by  cAz!z  b.  Ardasfair  al-Astara- 
bftdi,  and  still  unpublished,  is  in  the  Library  of 
St.  Sophia  (N°.  3465). 

Bibliograph  y  1  Ibn  Hadjar  al-fAskalftni, 
quoted  by  Gibb,  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry , 
Vol.  i.  p.  204  et  seq .  (poems  translated,  p.  214 
et  seq.\  .text,  Vol.  vi.  p.  16  et  seq.)\  P.  Melio- 
ranski,  text  and  translation  of  20  rubfti  and  12 
tuyugh  (  Vostotshniya  Zamietki ,  p.  13 1  et  seq .); 
Sacd  al-DIn,  Tâçÿ  ol-tawärt&h ,  i.  133;  ü,  410. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

BURHÄN  al-DIN  Kujb-i  (Alam,  famous  Indian 
Saint,  grandson  of  another  famous  Saint,  called 
Shaikh  Ujalftl  MakhdQm-i  L2jahânifin  707  —  785 
(1308 — 1384).  He  lived  at  the  court  of  Sultftn 
Ahmad  I  of  Gudjarlt  at  Batwa  near  Ahmadftbftd, 
where  he  died  in  857  (1453).  Here  a  large  mauso¬ 
leum  has  been  built  for  him.  In  the  same  place 
is  the  tomb  of  his  son  fihfth-i  cAlam  (died  in  1495) 
in  a  gorgeous  mosque. 

BURHÄN  al-DIN  al-MARQHINÀNI.  [See 

AL-MARfjJjlNÄNl.] 

BURHANPUR,  a  city  in  the  Central  Pro¬ 
vinces,  India,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Tftpti 
river,  situated  in  21°  18'  N.  and  76°  14'  E.,  founded 
in  1400  by  Nftsir  Khftn,  the  first  independent 
prince  of  the  Fftrflkl  dynasty  [q.  v.].  After  the 
kingdom  of  the  Fftrulfis  became  part  of  the  Mughal 
empire  in  1600,  the  city  was  much  embellished 
by  Akbar  and  his  successors,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  the  province  of  the 
Dakhan.  The  town  is  still  surrounded  by  walls, 
with  massive  gates  on  the  main  roads.  The  remaios 
of  mosques  and  other  buildings  show  that,  at  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  under  the  Mughals,  Bur- 
hftnpur  extended  over  an  area  of  about  five  square 
miles.  The  l>jftmic  Masdjid,  built  by  cAlf  Khftn  in 
1588  and  decorated  with  fine  stone  carvings,  is 
still  well  preserved,  and  the  waterworks  con- 
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structed  by  Qjahänglr  i®  the  seventeenth  century 
bave  recently  been  repaired  for  modern  use. 

Bibliography :  Central  Provinces  District 

Gazetteers.  Nimar  District .  (Allahabad,  1908.) 

bdri  (=  “Wolf”  in  Eastern  Turki)  B.  Ai\Tb 
TÄiy  al-Mulük  Mai>jd  al-DIn,  the  younger 
brother  of  Çalâh  al- Din  was  sent  by  the 
latter  in  charge  of  the  baggage-train  to  Damascus 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  518  (1182). 
In  the  same  year  he  had  command  of  the  troops 
before  the  aPlmîdl  gate  at  the  unsuccessful  siege 
of  Mawsil.  He  died  after  the  surrender  of  Aleppo 
from  a  wound  received  in  the  knee  from  a  lance 
during  the  siege  (579=1183).  Brave  and  mag¬ 
nanimous,  he  combined  in  his  person  the  most 
admirable  moral  and  physical  qualities.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  his  brother  greeted  him  with 
the  words:  “1  have  taken  Aleppo  and  will  give 
it  thee”.  “Yes,  if  1  were  to  live,  but  you  have 
paid  dearly  for  it  in  losing  such  a  man  as  1”, 
was  the  reply. 

Bibliography  :  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornbcrg), 
xi.  315,  320,  328.  (CL.  I  It* akt.) 

BÜRl,  Täuj  al-Mui.Uk,  prince  of  Damas¬ 
cus,  fought  bravely  and  devotedly  from  his  early 
youth  at  his  father  Toghtegin’s  side,  against 
the  Crusaders.  lie  succeeded  him  in  522  =  1128. 
The  Ismä  lli  sect  [q.  v.]  managed  to  make  their  in¬ 
fluence  strong  in  Damascus  through  the  Vizier  Tahir 
al-Mazdaghànf  ;  their  representative  Abu  ’l-Wafil 
became  almost  more  powerful  than  Buri  himself.  I 
The  Ismä'ilts  made  an  agreement  with  Tahir  to 
hand  over  Damascus  to  the  Franks  by  a  stratagem 
and  receive  Tyre  in  exchange.  When  Bürï  heard 
of  the  plan,  he  slew  his  vizier  and  had  all  the 
Ismacflis,  20,000  in  number,  massacred.  Damascus 
was  put  in  a  ^tate  of  defence  and  the  Franks  had 
to  retire.  The  Nemesis  of  the  IsmiYills  was  not 
long  in  overtaking  him,  however;  Burl  was 
treacherously  attacked  by  one  of  their  agents  in 
525  (1131)  and  died  of  his  wounds  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  \ 

Bibliography :  Recueil  des  Historiens  des 
Croisades.  Orient .,  i.  6,  17,  19,  20,  206,  207, 

3«5,  37*,  384,  39*,  393,  395  i  534,  535, 
538,  539,  567  et  seq 66 1,  662,  664  et  seq. 

(M.  SoUKKNIIEIM.) 

BÜRI-BARS  b.  Alp  Arslän,  the  Saldjük,  was 
sent  by  Barkiyärük  against  Arslän  ArghGn,  an¬ 
other  son  of  Alp  Arslän,  who  was  trying  to  make 
himself  independent  in  Khoräsän.  In  the  struggle 
between  the  two  brothers,  Burl- Bars  was  at  first 
successful  but  in  the  second  encounter  in  488 
(1095)  his  troops  were  scattered  and  he  himself 
was  taken  prisoner  and  strangled  by  his  brother’s 
orders. 

Bibliography'.  Ibn  al-Athlr,  cd.  Tornbcrg, 
x,  179;  Recueil  de  textes  relatifs  a  l'histoire 
des  Scldj .,  ii.  257. 

BÜRÏ-TEGÏN,  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Knräkhänids  or  Ilak-Khäns  in  MS  warä’  al- 
Nahr.  In  all  manuscripts  the  name  is  written 
Bur-Tegfn  or  Pur-Tcgin  ;  apart  from  the  meaning 
of  the  Turki  word  ( buri  =  Wolf),  the  reading  is 
confirmed  by  the  metre  in  MinflCahri  (cd.  Biber- 
stcin-Kazimirski,  text  p.  47,  verse  62). 

In  the  TaWikh-i  Baihahi ,  Bürl-Tegln  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
year  429=1037-1038  (cd.  Morley,  p.  682).  The 
text  is  here  certainly  corrupt;  the  correct  reading 
probably  is  Bu-Js/nlk  Ibrahim  pusar-i  ilak-i  modi, 


i.  e.  the  prince  BDrt-TegTn  AbO  lshftfc  Ibrihlm 
was  a  son  of  Ilak-Nasr,  the  conqueror  of  Mt  wart9 
al-Xahr  and  identical  with  Tamghädi  Kh3n  Ibri- 
him  b.  Nasr  who  afterwards  became  famous  as 
Khan  of  Samarkand.  Of  his  earlier  life  we  only 
know  that  he  was  kept  imprisoned  by  the  sons 
of  cAlf-TegIn  (cf.  p.  297).  Escaping  from  his 
warders  he  first  went  to  his  brother  cAin  al-Dawta 
in  Uzgand  (in  Farghäna),  thence  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Vizier  of  the  (jhaznawids  and  was  recognised 
as  Emir  by  Sultän  Mas  üd;thc  letter  in  reply  was 
so  conceived  that  should  it  have  fallen  into  their 
hands,  even  the  sons  of  ‘AIi-Tcgfn  could  have 
raided  no  protest  against  it.  Soon  afterwards  Bilrl- 
Tcgln  betook  him>elf  to  the  semi-savage  Kuraidjl 
(this  is  the  correct  reading,  cf.  the  comparison  of 
the  variants  in  Barthold,  Turkestàn  v  epochu 
mongsl'skago  naihcstviya  i.  p.  9,  note  4),  who  lived 
in  the  mountains  north  of  Caghlniyän  and  the 
adjoining  area;  from  there  he  set  out  it  the  head 
of  3000  men  towards  Khuttulân  and  Wakh^. 
These  lands  at  this  time  belonged  to  the  <_*haz- 
nawid  kingdom,  although  Burl-Tcgln  proclaimed 
himself  a  vassal  of  Sultan  Mas  ud,  his  cavalry 
ravaged  the  country  as  if  it  were  that  of  an 
enemy.  Burl- begin  sent  an  envoy  to  make  his 
excuses;  nevertheless  an  army  of  10,000  men  was 
sent  against  him  nt  the  end  of  Muharram  430  = 
October  1038;  he  was  forced  to  vacate  Khuttai 
and  retire  to  the  land  of  the  Kumldjl;  against  the 
advice  of  his  counsellors  Masüd  resolved  to  un- 
1  dertake  a  winter  campaign  against  him  there.  On 
Monday  the  19’*'  Kabr  I.  430=18  ^  December 
103S  he  crossed  the  Oxus  on  the  bridge  of  boats 
commemorated  in  Minucahrf’s  verses  (toe.  cit.)\ 
on  Sunday  the  last  day  of  the  same  month  (3I*1 
December)  he  reached  the  town  of  Oaghaniyän 
([q.  v.],  the  modern  Dih-i  Naw),  without  having 
encountered  any  opposition  on  his  march,  advan¬ 
ced  still  further  north  from  there  but  received 
despatches  from  his  kingdom  which  induced  him 
to  return.  At  this  season  of  the  year  this  hur¬ 
ried  retreat  could  not  be  effected  without  heavy 
losses;  his  army  was  now  constantly  harassed  by 
Bürl-Tegln  and  his  horsemen;  the  Sultän  only 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Oxus  by  leaving  behind 
a  portion  of  his  baggage,  camels,  and  horses. 

Bürl-Tegin’s  prestige  was  naturally  raised  by 
this  success  and  new  adherents  flocked  to  him. 
In  Muharram  431  (23r,î  September— October 
t039)  Sultän  Mas'fld  was  informed  that  Bart- 
Tcgln  had  defeated  the  sons  of  cAli-Tegin  and 
deprived  them  of  almost  all  M&  warä>  al-Nahr; 
these  accounts  must,  however,  have  been  exag¬ 
gerated.  When  the  war  between  the  Ohaznawids 
and  the  Saldjûk  princes  was  decided  at  the* 
battle  of  Dandänakän  in  favour  of  the  latter 
(  Thursday  the  8T,‘  Ramadan  43 1  =  23* May  1 040% 
the  victors  sent  envoys  to  announce  their  success 
to  the  sons  of  ‘Ali-Tcgln  as  well  as  to  Ban-Tegfn 
(Baihakl,  p.  78S).  This  is  the  last  mention  we 
have  of  BQrl-Tcgin;  in  place  of  him  we  now  find 
Tamghädj-Khän  Ibrâhîm  b.  Nasr  who  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  on  coins  in  438  =  1046-1047  with  his  full 
title  (V mad  al-dawla  :ra  tadj  ab  mi  l la  saif  bha - 
lif at  Allah  famghädj  Khan).  On  the  coins  struck 
in  Bukhärä  in  the  year  433  (1041-1042)  he  is 
only  called  Ibrâhîm  b.  Na^r,  without  any  title. 

It  is  nowhere  expressly  stated  that  this  Ibrâhîm 
b.  Nasr  is  identical  with  Burl-Tcgln  but  there  ore 
no  real  grounds  for  doubting  the  identification. 
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Bibliography.  Besides  the  main  source 
(  Ta*rïk&-i  Baihakt )  Bürl-Tegln  is  also  mentioned 
In  Gardizt  (cf.  the  text  in  Barthold,  Turkestan 
etc.,  i.  9)  and  in  Minntahrl  (DlwSn,  ed.  Biber- 
stein-Kazimirski,  text,  p.  47).  Cf.  the  discussion 
of  the  original  sources  in  Bibcrstein-Kazimirski 
(. Menoutchehri ,  Paris  1887,  In  trod.  p.  1 12  etseq.) 
and  in  Barthold  ( Turkestan  etc.,  ii.  318  etseq., 
323  et  seq).  (W.  Barthold). 

BURIDS  is  the  name  given  to  a  dynasty 
which  ruled  independently  in  Damascus  as 
Atabegs  (governors  of  the  Saldjufc  Sultans)  from 
503 — 549=1109 — H54.  Toghtcgfn,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  was  Atâbeg  from  497 — 503  =. 
1103 — 1109  for  Dukak  the  infant  son  of  the 
Saldjufc  prince  and  afterwards  for  Dukas’s  brother 
Baktàsh;  the  dynasty  is  called  after  To^htcgln’s 
son  Bürl  [q.  v.].  Its  last  ruler  was  Büri’s  grandson 
Mudjlr  al-Dln  Abak  (534 — 549  =  **39 — If54), 
an  incapable  and  suspicious  tyrant;  he  had  put 
to  death  his  real  followers  and  could  only  rely 
for  support  on  the  Crusaders.  To  prevent  Damas¬ 
cus  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  NQr  al- 
Din  seized  the  town,  forced  Abak  to  be  content 
with  Hiras  and  later  to  exchange  the  latter  town 
for  the  distant  town  of  Balis. 

Bibliography :  Recueil  des  Historiens  des 
Croisades ,  Orient,  i.  25,  27,  31,  435^  45^,  467, 
49$*  497*  (M.  SoiiERNHElM.) 

al-BURINI,  al-Hasan  b.  Muhammad  ai.-Di- 
MahikI  al-SaffCrI  B  ADR  al-DIn,  an  Arab 
historian  and  poet,  born  in  the  middle  of 
Ramadan  963=  July  1556,  at  Safliirlya  in  Calilca, 
came  when  10  years  old  with  his  father  to  Da¬ 
mascus,  where  he  received  his  education  at  the 
Madrasa  abSûlihlya.  After  the  completion  of  his 
studies,  which  he  had  to  interrupt  in  974  =  1567 
by  a  four  years'  stay  in  Jerusalem  on  account  of 
famine,  he  lectured  in  various  mndrasas.  In  the 
year  1020  s=  1611  he  acted  as  Kädl  to  the  Syrian 
pilgrim  caravan.  He  died  on  the  13th  Djumädä  1 
1024  s=s  II'11  June  161$.  His  chief  work  is  the 
collection  of  biographies  entitled  Tarad/im  al- 
A'yän  min  Abna'  al-Zaman,  containing  accounts 
of  205  individuals  which  he  had  collected  at  long 
intervals  and  completed  in  1023  =  1614;  it 
was  edited  by  Fadl  Allah  b.  Muhibb  Allah  in 
1078  ss  1667  and  published  with  a  supplement 
(cf.  Ahlwardt,  Verzeichnis  der  arab.  Hdss  der  Kgl. 
Bibliothek  su  Berlin ,  N°.  9889;  Flügel.  Die  arab., 
pers.  und  türk .  Hdss.  der  Kgl.  Hofbibliothek  tu 
Wien,  N®.  1190;  führ  ist  al-Kutuokhäne  al-tihidl- 
wlye ,  v.  33);  his  Diwan  is  preserved  in  Stamhul 
(Korprülii,  N®.  1287).  There  are  some  of  his 
poems  in  Berlin  (« Marathi  on  the  Safi  Muhammad 
b.  Abi  ’1- Barak  at  al-Kftdirl,  s.  Ahlwardt,  ob.  cit. 
N°.  7858,  3),  Gotha  (poetic  epistle  to  As'ad  b. 
MucIn  al-I)In  al-TibrlzI  al-Dimasbkf  with  the  latter's 
reply,  cf.  Pertsch,  Die  arab.  Hdss.  der  herzogl. 
Bibl.y  N®.  44,  23)  and  London  ( Catalogue  Codd. 
Or.  Mus.  Brit.,  ii.  N®.  630,  2).  Lastly  he  also 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Diwan  of  ‘Omar  b. 
al-FArid,  lith.  Cairo,  1279;  he  completed  the  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Ta'iya  at-.Sughrü  in  1 002  = 
1 593,  cf.  Dcrenbourg,  Les  Mss.  1  r.  de  /' Escurial 
N®.  420,  4. 

Bibliography:  al-No'mänl,  at- Raunt  al - 
tA(ir  (cod.  Wetzstein),  ii.  289;  Ahlwardt,  op. 
eit.,  N®.  9886),  fob  II2V;  Muhibbl,  A'hu/ajat 
al-AlAar,  ii,  51  ;  al-tÇ_hafâdjï,  Raihanat  at-Alibba 
(Cairo,  1 294),  p.  17 — 22;  Wüstcnfeld,  Die  Ge¬ 


schichtschreiber  der  Araber ,  N®.  5515  Brockel* 
mann,  Gesch.  d.  or.  Lit.,  ii.  290. 

(C  Brockelmann.) 
BURLUS.  [See  burullus.] 

BURMA«  Id  1901,  the  total  number  of  Muham¬ 
madans  in  Burma  was  339,446,  of  whom  more 
than  half  are  found  in  Akyab,  where  they  form 
30%  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Rangoon  city  there 
are  many  wealthy  Muhammadan  merchants.  The 
most  interesting  class  is  that  called  Zairbfidls, 
the  offspring  of  Burmese  women  by  Muham¬ 
madan  natives  of  India,  who  numbered  altogether 
20,423.  In  Upper  Burma  the  male  parents  are 
said  to  be  derived  from  three  quarters:  immi¬ 
grants  from  northern  India,  prisoners  from  Arakan, 
and  prisoners  from  Manipur.  While  adhering  faith¬ 
fully  to  Isläm,  the  Zairbädls  have  adopted  the. 
Burmese  dress  and  commonly  know  no  language 
but  Burmese. 

Bibliography :  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India • 
(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BURSA.  [See  brussa,  p.  768.] 

BURSÜK,  (the  name  means  “badger"  in  Eastern 
TurkI),  companion  and  friend  of  the  SaldjQk  Sultan 
Joghrul-Bcg,  was  the  first  to  hold  the  office  of 
chief  of  police  ( ihihna )  in  Baghdad  after  the 
burning  of  that  town  in  451  (1059);  he  com¬ 
manded  a  section  of  the  advance-guard  of  the 
army  sent  against  Aleppo  by  Malik-Shäh  in  479 
(1089)  and  walked  at  the  head  of  the  procession 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Malik-Shäh's 
daughter  with  the  Caliph  in  480  (1087).  He  took 
the  side  of  BarkiyärQk  in  his  struggle  with  his 
uncle  Tutush,  went  with  him  on  his  defeat  and 
accompanied  him  to  Isfahan  in  48/  (1094);  he 
was  murdered  by  an  Ismä'lll  assassin  in  Ramadan 
490  (August  1077).  He  had  received  in  fief  part 
of  Khüzistän  (Tustar,  SäbUr-k]jv  äst,  between  at- 
Ahwäz  and  llamadliAn),  which  passed  to  his  des¬ 
cendants.  The  latter  were  powerful  enough  to 
capture  the  rebel  Mango-Bars  (Ibn  al-Athlr,  x.  274) 
and  send  him  to  Sultän  Muhammad.  As  a  reward 
for  this  service,  the  Sultän  withdrew  their  fief 
from  them  to  give  them  that  of  Dinawar  and  the 
surrounding  country  in  exchange  in  499  (1106). 

His  son,  likewise  called  Bursuk,  was  sent  by 
BarkiyarüV  against  Inftl,  one  of  Sultän  Muhammad's 
generals,  who  had  seized  Kai,  and  defeated  him 
before  the  walls  of  that  city  in  497  (1103). 
Though  he  was  so  ill  with  gout  that  he  had  to 
be  borne  on  a  litter  he  succeeded  in  breaking  up 
the.  Muhammadan  troops  in  Syria  505(1111-1112). 
He  was  appointed  commander  of  the  army  sent 
by  Sultän  Muhammad,  first  against  Il-ghäzl  and 
Toghtcgln,  who  had  revolted  and  next  against  the 
Crusaders  (508  =  1 1 1 5)  and  crossing  the  Euphrates 
to  Kakka  with  the  rear-guard  of  this  army  he 
marched  on  Hamä  and  occupied  it.  He  was  about  to 
attack  the  Crusaders  who  were  plundering  the 
Muslim  camp  before  Antioch  when  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  retreat.  He  died  in  510  (1 1 1 6-1 1 17). 
He  was  a  man  of  noble  and  devout  character, 
who  always  regretted  having  consented  to  retreat 
and  indeed  was  preparing  to  renew  the  fighting 
when  death  overtook  him.  His  grandson  BursQlf 
took  part  in  the  revolt  of  the  Turkish  Fhnlrs  who 
seceded  from  Sultän  MascQd  to  throw  in  their  lot 
with  the  Caliph  al-Mustar^hid  (529=1135)  and 
sought  an  interview  with  the  latter;  he  received 
the  command  of  a  section  of  the  right  wing  at 
the  battle  of  Dai-mardj  on  the  io*h  Kamadän  = 
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24th  June.  He  was  also  among  the  EmTrs  who 
revolted  against  Mascad  in  530  (1136)  and  made 
their  peace  with  him  in  the  following  year. 

Bibliography  :  Ibn  al-Athlr  (ed.  Tornberg), 
*•  6,  97,  106,  15«,  159,  >85,  196,  *43,  3*», 
34*,  356—3S8;  *i.  «4,  *3,  30. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

al-BURSUKI.  [See  ak  sonkor,  p.  226.] 

BURTÂS  or  BurdJs  (in  al-Bakrl:  FurdAs),  a 
pagan  people  in  the  Volga  territory;  on 
the  relations  of  the  Burdäs  to  their  neighbours  on 
the  north  and  south,  the  Khazar  and  Bulghär,  see 
the  article  bulqhär,  p.  786  et  seq.  Mas  üdi  also 
gives  the  name  Burtäs  to  a  tributary  of  the  Itil 
(Volga;  Murüçÿ,  ii.  14  and  Tanbih ,  p.  62); 
Marquart  ( Osteuropäische  und  ostasiatische  Streife 
tügey  P*  336)  considers  this  river  to  be  the  Sa¬ 
mara.  No  adherents  of  Islam  are  mentioned  among 
these  people  by  any  authority,  unlike  the  Kjjazar 
and  Bulghär.  Yäküt’s  statement  (i.  567)  on  this 
point  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding:  Istakhri’s 
(ed.  de  Goeje,  p.  225)  statement  regarding  the 
Bulghär  is  erroneously  transferred  by  him  to  the 
Burtäs.  In  the  source  of  Ibn  Rusta  (ed.  de 
Goeje,  p.  140  et  seq.\  al-Bakrl  (Kunik  and  Rosen, 
Ixséestia  al-Bekrl  etc.  i.  p.  44)  and  GardizI  (Bar¬ 
thold,  Otlet  o  poyezdk'e  v.  srednyuyu  A'iyuy  p.  96) 
all  that  is  told  us  of  the  religion  of  the  Burtäs 
is  that  their  beliefs  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
(Turkish)  Ghuzz  and  that  one  section  of  them 
burned  their  dead  and  the  other  buried  them. 
The  Burtäs  were  far  behind  their  neighbours  on 
the  scale  of  civilization;  there  was  no  real  ruling 
authority  in  their  land,  only  the  elders  of  the 
tribes.  The  commercial  relations  of  the  Burtäs 
with  the  Muhammadan  world  were  only  of  im¬ 
portance  for  the  fur  trade.  The  furs  (/fr^)  of  the 
Burtäs  are  mentioned  by  Yakat  (1.  c.) 

The  Burtäs  are  identified  with  the  Fint.ish 
people  known  to  the  Russians  as  “Mordwa”  (in 
Rubruquis  Merdua).  Their  settlements  immediately 
adjoined  the  Slav  lands  on  the'Oka  and  stretched 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  north;  the  town  of 
Nilnij-Novgorod  was  founded  in  their  lands  by 
the  Russians  in  122 1.  I. ike  the  other  peoples  of 
the  Volga  territory,  the  Burtäs  had  to  submit  to 
the  Russians  in  the  xvi'h  century  ;  risings  by  them 
are  however  mentioned  as  late  as  the  xviii'h  cen¬ 
tury;  nevertheless  they  showed  themselves  much 
more  ready  to  adopt  Christianity  and  Russian 
culture  than  Muhammadan  peoples  or  those  who 
had  been  affected  by  Muhammadan  culture.  A 
large  section  of  the  Mordwa  is  now  completely 
merged  in  the  Russians.  (\V.  Barthold.) 

al-BURDPJ  (a.)  Plural  of  al-Buri>J  [q.  v., 
p.  796.] 

BURULLUS  (Boroli.os,  Burlus),  a  district 
and  lake  in  the  Nile  Delta.  While  the  main 
branches  of  the  Nile  flow  directly  into  the  sea, 
many  of  its  smaller  streams  flow  into  the  lakes 
which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  fertile  land  of  the 
Delta  and  arc  only  separated  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  by  a  narrow  chain  of  sand  hills.  The 
large  salt  lake  lying  between  the  Rosetta  and 
Damietta  arms  of  the  Nile,  is  called  Lake  Burul- 
lus  at  the  present  day.  Throughout  the  year  it 
covers  an  area  of  180,000  acres  and  about  twice 
this  area  in  season  of  floods.  It  has  an  exit  to  the 
sea  through  which  when  the  Nile  is  high,  the  fresh 
water  flows  out  into  the  sea,  and  when  it  is  low, 
the  salt  water  rushes  into  the  lake.  The  lake  is 


famous  for  its  richness  in  fishes  tad  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  northern  coastlands  live  by  fishing. 

The  name  Burullus  (Borollos,  Borlos)  or  more 
correctly  Barallos  (YäVOt,  Ibn  Batata)  is  quite  an¬ 
cient.  In  Coptic  we  have  Parallou,  Tparalia,  in 
Greek  TlafaKou  as  the  name  of  an  ancient  see  ot 
a  bishop,  which  is  also  called  Nikedules,  Niked- 
daules;  al-Kindl  mentions  Barallos  among  the 
fortresses  of  the  Egyptian  frontier.  No  town  of 
this  name  now  exists,  but  the  little  villages  at  the 
end  of  the  tongue  of  land,  which  lies  along  the 
north  of  the  lake  to  the  cast  of  its  exit,  probably 
represent  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Barallos;  the 
name  is  applied  at  the  present  day  to  the  whole 
area  in  the  northeast  of  the  lake,  a  district  ( mar - 
£us)  of  the  province  of  Gfrarbiya  with  18,163 
inhabitants.  The  chief  town  of  the  district  is 
Baltlm  which  had  supplanted  the  ancient  Barallos 
even  in  Iba  Batata's  time. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  lake  was  not  called 
after  Barallos,  but  after  Nastarö(h)  or  Nastarlwe. 
This  place,  which  has  not  yet  been  identified, 
probably  occupied  the  site  of  the  now  abandoned 
Köm  Mostoruh  which  lies  on  the  little  Haff,  west 
of  the  exit.  According  to  Ibn  Du^mak,  v.  113, 
the  ancient  Nastaräwe  must  have  occupied  this 
site;  even  in  his  time  it  was  quite  buried  in  sand. 

Bibliography.  Yäküt,  i.  593;  iv.  780; 
Ibn  I>jt<:în,  at-Tuhfa  al-saniya%  p.  1 37  ;  Ibn  Du 1*- 
mäk,  Ei  tab  at-infi{âr,  v.  8t,  1 1 3  ;  Ibn  Batata 
(ed.  Üefrémery  et  Sanguinetti),  i.  56  et  seq.\ 
KalVa^handl  (transi,  by  Wustenfcld),  p.  29,  1 1 5  ; 
C.MI  Mubärak,  AAifaf  H/adiday  ix.  30  et  seq.\ 
Baedeker,  Egy*t*  (1908),  p.  172;  Boinet  Bey, 
Dictionnaire  Géographique  de  V Egypte ,  p.  126; 
Amélineau,  La  Géographie  de  /’  Egypte  a 
r Epoque  Copte ,  p.  104  et  seq.\  The  best  map 
is  that  published  by  the  Survey  Department 
1:50,000,  Sheet  N.W.  vii.  1 — 2;  N.E.  viii.  1. 

(C.  H.  Becker.) 

al-BURZULI,  Abu  ’l- Kasim  b.  Ahmad  b. 
Muhammad  b.  al-Muctali.  al-KaikawXnI  al- 
MAi.ikI,  an  Arab  author,  came  as  a  pilgrim  in 
806  =  1403  to  Cairo,  became  Imäm  at  the  Zai- 
tQna,  mufti,  preacher  and  professor  in  Tünis,  and 
died  on  the  25,h  l>hu  ’1-KaMa  841  3=  20’1' Apr.  1438 
(according  to  others  844  =r  1440  or  S42).  He 
wrote  the  El/aniL  Masai/  al-Ahkam  mint  m3  /ta¬ 
xa  la  min  al-KaJay3  It l- Muffin  wj,  V* llukkam 
(cf.  Catalogue  Codd.  Mss .  Or.  qui  in  Museo  Brit . 
ass. y  ii.  Cod.  Ar.,  N°.  244 — 246  ;  Catalogue  général 
des  mss.  des  bibliothèques  publiques  de  Erance* 
Départements,  xviii.  Alger,  par  E.  Fagnao, 
N °.  1833-1834).  A  synopsis  of  this  author  is 
perhaps  contained  in  Brit.  Mus.,  Nf.  247.  In  the  • 
2,uf  half  of  the  ix,J*  century  Ahmad  HulQlQ  made 
a  selection  of  Masa'il  from  this  work;  an  anony¬ 
mous  excerpt  of  the  year  1149  =  1736  is  Algiers 
n°*  1337- 

Bibliography :  Zarka^bl,  TayritA  al-Patv- 
latain  al-Musvahhi.tiva  sea  '  l-IJaf \\ya  (Tunis 
*289),  p.122;  Ibn  Maryam,  at- Bus/an  (Algiers, 

1 90S),  p.  150;  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  «/.  ar . 
Lit. y  ii.  247.  (C.  Brockf.lmann.) 

BUSHÄK,  Ahmad  AbU  IshSk  (usually  called 
briefly  BushÂk),  was  bom  at  £hlräz,  lived  chiefly 
at  the  court  of  Timor's  grandson  Iskandar  b. 
cOmar  SJjaikh  in  Isfahan  and  died  there  in  1424 
or  1427  a.  Ö.  He  appears  in  the  Persian  Ear- 
hangs  as  the  authority  on  culinary  matters.  From 
the  original  Bushä^  at-afima,  “Bushä^  of  the 
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Meats*’,  Persian  Bushs  f-i  afima ,  Afima  became  the 
name  b y  which  this  author  was  afterwards  known, 
although  he  himself  used  the  pen-name  Bushlk. 
Very  little  is  told  us  of  the  events  of  his  life 
though  his  works  testify  to  his  importance  as  an 
authority  on  culinary  matters.  The  Diwan  (extant 
in  manuscripts  in  London,  Vienna  and  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  published  in  the  last-named  town  in 
A.  if.  1303)  contains:  the  Kant  al-I$htihH  “The  Trea¬ 
sury  of  the  Appetite”,  Kasldas  and  verses  in  other 
styles,  the  Masnawîs  Asrâr-i  CangSl,  “The  Secrets 
of  the  Forks”  (dishes  of  pastry  and  dates),  “The 
History  of  Saffron  Pillaw  and  Macaroni”  (a  bur¬ 
lesque  epic),  “Rice  and  Macaroni”  (prose  and 
verse  intermingled),  “The  Dream”  (how  the  poet 
fancies  his  tomb  in  terms  of  cookery);  the  Munâ- 
f ara  of  the  rivalry  between  bread  and  sweet  cake 
(Ethé,  Litteraturgesch.,  p.  304)  is  not  in  it.  At 
the  end  is  given  a  list  of  dishes,  which  the  poet 
explains  in  prose,  but  unfortunately  not  in  the 
form  of  recipes,  so  that  one  cannot  now  make 
them  from  his  descriptions.  The  smaller  poems 
are  almost  all  parodies  on  poems  by  Sacdt,  Hâfiz, 
SalmSn,  etc.,  though  there  is  one  original,  —  on 
Ki£ri-pillaw  —  among  the  Kasldas. 

Bushäjf:  is  the  Persian  gastronomist  far  excel - 
fence]  in  him  the  Persian  gourmand  is  seen  in 
perfection;  of  the  higher,  aesthetic  art,  he  is 
quite  ignorant,  his  technical  term  for  gourmand 
being  “worshipper  of  the  belly”  {Shikam-parast), 
not  perhaps  “worshipper  of  the  palate”  or  simply 
“belly-wise”,  (Greek  Gastrosophos).  His  motto 
is  “1  shall  eternally  vary  the  theme  of  eating 
whether,  reader,  it  delight  thee  or  weary”. 

Bibliography :  P.  Horn  in  the  Beilage 
zur  Allg ;  Zeitung  in  München  of  the  26‘h  and 
27«h  January  1899,  n°.  21  and  22  ;  Ferté,  Skafi'a 
Asar ,  poète  satirique  et  recueil  tie  poésies  gastro¬ 
nomiques  cT  Abou  Ishaq  Hallafj  S  h  ira  zi  ;  E.  G. 
Browne  io  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society ,  1895,  pp.  787-788,  793,  820—823. 

(Paul  Horn.) 

BUSHANQJ,  BUsjjang  or  FU&uan^j  (probably 

pronounced  PCfiUANUj-  in  pre-Muhammadan  times), 
a  town  south  of  the  Harl-RQd  below  Ilcrät,  a 
day’s  journey  or  (according  to  Yfi^Qt,  i.  758)  10 
farsakh  from  this  city.  In  the  local  history  of 
Herat  composed  by  Mu'ln  al-Dfn  Isfiz&rl  in  897 
=  1491-1492  ( Rawdât  al-Qjannat,  Cod.  Univ. 
Petrop.,  33:t)  Rü&kandj  is  described  as  the  oldest 
town  in  Khoräsfin  and  as  a  foundation  of  the 
mythical  Pashang  b.  Afrisiyäb  (in  the  Iranian 
epic,  Pashang  is  the  father  and  not  the  son  of 
Afrâsiyab);  this  statement  is  obviously  based 
merely  on  the  similarity  of  the  two  names. 
In  the  Iranian  list  of  towns  (on  this  work  cf. 
the  Grundriss  der  Iran.  Phi  lot.,  ü.  1 18)  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Büshandj  is  ascribed  to  the  S3s3nian  king 
SbäpOr  1  (iii"1  century  a.  u.)to  whom  also  is  ascribed 
the  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  I  larl-rOd  there 
(Marquart,  F.rUnîahr ,  p.  49).  The  name  is  com¬ 
pared  by  Tomaschek  {Zur  Historischen  Topogra¬ 
phie  von  Persien ,  i.  78)  with  the  ïhoâyyat  of 
Theophrastus.  The  town  was  certainly  in  existence 
in  the  pre-Muhammadan  period  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  the  Synod  of  the  year  588  A.  D. 
as  the  see  of  a  Nestorian  bishop,  cf.  Marquart, 
Erânlahr ,  p.  64. 

Büshandj  was  like  the  rest  of  Khorfisgn  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Hidjra.  Tahir  b.  Husain,  the  founder  of  the  T*~ 


hind  dynasty  (ill«1  =  lxlh  century)  came  from 
Büshandj.  In  the  ivlh  =  xth  century  the  town  was 
about  half  the  size  of  Herat  and  had  three  gates 
on  the  roads  to  Herat,  NaisäbQr  and  Kühisüta 
(Istakhrf)  ed.  deGoeje,  p.  268).  The  highway  from 
Nais&bQr  to  Herat,  described  in  detail  by  Ibn 
Rusta  (ed.  de  Goeje,  p.  172),  usually  went  past 
Büshandj;  Yftfcüt  (loc.  cit.)  however  did  not  touch 
Büshandj  when  in  this  district,  but  only  saw  it  in 
the  distance.  Ibn  Rusta  also  emphasises  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Büghandj  as  a  strong  fortress.  The 
country  around  the  town  had  the  reputation  ot 
being  exceedingly  fertile  ;  the  town  itself  was  the 
centre  of  the  timber  trade  and  timber  was  ex¬ 
ported  from  it  to  various  districts. 

Like  other  towns  and  villages  on  the  Harl- 
rQd,  Büshandj  was  able  to  recover  from  the  Mon¬ 
gol  invasion  in  a  comparatively  short  time  and 
to  attain  a  new  prosperity  under  the  rule  of  the 
Kurt  dynasty  (643 — 791  =  1245 — 1389)  whose 
capital  was  Herat.  According  to  Isfizarl  (f.  ub) 
the  poet  Rabft,  who  composed  a  poem  {Kurt- 
näma)  glorifying  the  Kurts,  was  a  native  of  Büshandj« 
In  the  middle  of  I)hu  U-Hidjdja  782  =  March 
1381  Büshandj  was  besieged  by  Tïmür,  taken 
after  a  week  and  destroyed  in  the  cruellest  fa¬ 
shion  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt;  the  town  at  this 
period  also  was  strongly  fortified.  Büshandj  is  also 
often  mentioned  in  the  ix»b  =  xv*h  century  ;  Häfiz- 
AbrQ  (Cod.  Bodl.  Elliot  422,  f.  325  «)  also  men¬ 
tions  the  bridge-head  {sarpul)  of  Büshandj  on  the 
road  between  Herat  and  KOsüya  (the  modern 
Kuhsan).  According  to  Isfizarl  (f.  33;')  there  was 
then  a  mosque  and  a  riba(  at  Büshandj,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  patriarch 
Abraham;  depressions  in  the  stones  at  the  ribaf 
were  regarded  as  the  footprints  of  the  patriarch. 
According  to  Tomaschek  {loc»  cit.)  Büshandj  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  modem  Güriän  ;  the  country  round 
Güriän  is  likewise  still  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  on  the  Harl-rQd.  Like  many 
other  towns  below  Herat,  Büshandj  was  probably 
only  finally  destroyed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Uz- 
begs  and  Turkomans.  (VV.  BARTHOLD.) 

BÜSHlR  (BUsUKIIR)  the  chief  seaport  of  Per¬ 
sia,  in  the  province  of  Färs,  Long.  50°  51'  E, 
(Grccnw.)  and  Lat.  290  N.  The  town  is  built  on 
the  north  end  of  a  narrow  island  (the  Mesambria 
and  Xepoévtfooç  of  the  ancients)  lying  north  and 
south,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
a  tongue  of  swampy  land  which  is  regularly 
covered  by  the  tides  (it  is  called  Mäsh'läl,  cf. 
Stolze-Andreas,  op,  cit.,  p.  46).  On  the  south  end 
of  this  island  or  rather  peninsula  are  the  ruins  of 
Rlshchr.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bflshir  is  a  cheer¬ 
less  desert  only  relieved  by  a  few  palm-trees; 
high  mountain  ranges  in  the  distance  border  the 
low  narrow  strip  of  coast.  The  sea  is  so  shallow 
that  ships  have  to  lie  far  out  in  the  roads;  larger 
steamers  anchor  four  miles  southwest  of  the  town. 

Like  Bendcr-cAbbfts  [q.  v.,  p.  694)  the  other 
seaport  of  importance  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  Hüshlr 
has  only  arisen  in  comparatively  modern  times, 
likewise  at  the  expense  of  older  towns.  The 
former  was  the  successor  of  IJurmuz,  the  latter 
of  the  above  mentioned  Rlghehr.  The  latter  may 
date  back  to  the  period  of  Babylon's  prosperity; 
numerous  burial-urns  and  in  1873  (excavations  by 
Andreas)  and  again  in  1877,  bricks  with  cunei- 
foim  inscriptions  were  found  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  (now  in  the  British  and  Berlin 
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Museums).  The  *City  of  the  Greek*”  (Twwwur)  of 
Isid.  of  Charax  must  be  identical  with  Rï<h«hr, 
(Tomaschek,  pp.  tit.).  The  modem  name  Rlshehr, 
(abbreviated  from  Rew  Shahr)  dates  from  the 
period  of  the  Säsänians,  to  whom  a  refoundation 
of  the  town  is  ascribed.  To  distinguish  it  from 
the  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  district  of 
Arradjin  [q.  v.,  p.  460]  this  Rlshehr  is  characte¬ 
rised  by  the  Arab  authors  of  the  middle  ages  as 
that  near  Tawwädj;  it  is  written  by  them  Rä^hahr 
and  Rishahr  (cf.  e.  g.  Balädhorl,  cd.  de  Cocje, 
p.  3^7)*  L’nlil  comparatively  modern  times  it  was 
a  busy  maritime  town;  even  on  Portuguese  maps 
of  the  xvitl‘  and  xvii*h  centuries,  Reixer  or  Reixel 
(a  corruption  of  Rls]]chr)  is  marked  with  red  let¬ 
ters  as  the  chief  emporium  on  the  Persian  coast. 

According  to  a  note  in  the  Armenian  geogra¬ 
phy  of  Pseudo-Moses  of  Chorcnc  (sec  Marquart, 
t.ranlahry  1901,  p.  27,  146)  the  finest  pearls 
procured  in  the  Persian  Gulf  were  brought  to  the 
market  of  Kfsjjchr.  The  Portuguese  de  Harros  in 
the  xvi<l»  century  estimated  the  size  of  the  town 
at  2000  houses.  Rishehr  gradually  declined  as 
Bu^htr  arose;  it  became  the  quarry  out  of  which 
the  material  was  obtained  not  only  for  several 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  also  for  the 
greater  part  of  Büshfr.  Of  the  ancient  town  there 
now  only  remain  the  ruins  of  the  former  fortress 
( [fa fa)  forming  a  huge  square,  which  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  form  probably  only  dates  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese  period.  Rishehr  is  used  at  the  present  day 
by  the  European  colony  in  Bûshir  as  a  country 
resort:  the  British  Resident  also  has  a  summer 
residence  there. 

Uüsblr  scans  to  be  first  mentioned  in  Yäköt 
(i.  503,  line  1)  in  the  form  BDshahr,  which  is  nearer 
the  original  Abü  Shahr  —  “father  of  the  town”; 
perhaps  however  the  reading  should  be  Rl^hahr. 
The  name  was  corrupted  by  English  sailors 
to  Busheer  and  Bushire.  RBshlr  was  a  wretched 
little  fishing  village  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
xviiilh  century.  The  foundètions  of  its  modern 
importance  were  laid  by  Nadir  Shäh  when  he 
raised  the  village  to  the  rank  of  a  town  and 
destined  it  to  be  the  base  for  the  whole  Persian 
navy.  Although  the  naval  ambitions  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  Sh5h  came  to  naught  through  his  early  death, 
his  interest  in  Büihlr  nevertheless  had  the  efTcct 
of  concentrating  the  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
there  more  and  more,  so  that  Bendcr-cAbbäs  was 
ultimately  deprived  of  its  commercial  supremacy 
in  these  waters,  which  it  had  held  since  the  days 
of  Shäh  cAbbäs  I  the  Great.  Büîdiïr  is  now  the 
first  seaport  of  Persia.  Even  in  Nadir  Shäh’s  time 
the  English  merchants  had  built  an  important 
factory  there.  Since  then  the  trade  has  been  mainly 
Anglo-Indian;  England,  India,  and  other  English 
dependencies  almost  exclusively  control  the  im¬ 
port  trade  and  have  about  half  of  the  export  trade. 
The  most  important  articles  exported  are:  opium 
especially,  woollen  goods,  wheat  and  tobacco. 
The  main  imports  arc:  cotton  goods,  weapons, 
munitions,  tea  and  indigo.  Besides  the  fairly  re¬ 
gular  steamboat  trade,  the  number  of  sailing  ves¬ 
sels,  mostly  Persian,  Turkish  and  Arab,  i.  e.  of 
Muscat,  which  call  at  Büshîr,  is  by  no  means  in¬ 
significant. 

On  imports,  exports  and  shipping  the  best 
source  of  information  is  the  Administration  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  British  Resident  at  Busier  which 
have  appeared  annually  since  1876  and  are  printed 
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at  Calcutta  as  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the 
Government  of  India ,  Foreign  Department .  The 
tables,  covering  the  years  1893 — by 
M.  v.  Oppenheim,  op.  cit ..  ii.  3x1 — 314,  are  based 
on  these  official  English  returns;  the  statistics  on 
exports  and  imports  given  in  Stolze-Andreas  (p.69— * 
73,  for  the  years  1866 — 1869,  1878—1882)  and 
dc  Morgan's  notes  (op.  tit.)  on  trade  and  com« 
mercial  relations  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  may  also 
be  consulted. 

BüiJbir  may  be  regarded  as  the  harbour  of  Shlrlz. 
It  is  connected  with  this  town,  about  120  miles 
distant,  the  chief  intermediary  for  trade  between  the 
coast  and  the  interior  of  Persia,  by  an  important  ca¬ 
ravan  route,  w  hich  passes  through  some  towns  of  im¬ 
portance  (the  principal  is  Kàzcrûn).  The  road  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  traverse,  as  several  dangerous  mountain  pas¬ 
ses  and  five  high  parallel  ranges  have  to  be  crossed. 

The  town  which  rises  but  little  above  the  sea- 
level  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  half  in  ruins,  with 
bastions  ;  its  best  defence  is  the  shallowness  of 
the  water  which  allows  only  small  boats  to  land; 
the  town  consists  of  narrow  crooked  streets,  the 
bazaars  are  fairly  extensive.  On  account  of  the 
almost  unbearable  heat  the  dwelling  houses  as  in 
Bender*cAbbäs  are  provided  with  column-like 
erections  (büdgir^  Persian  “wind-catcher")  which 
carry  the  cool  air  from  the  upper  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  to  the  lower  rooms. 

The  climate  of  Bu^hlr  is  very  hot  but  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges  not  actually  un¬ 
healthy,  although  it  can  only  be  borne  by  Euro¬ 
pean  constitutions  if  great  precautions  are  obser¬ 
ved;  on  the  climatic  conditions  cf.  Stolze  and 
I  Andreas,  op.  r/V.,  p.  7,  8  note  I.  Locusts  are  a 
terrible  plague  to  the  district  as  indeed  to  the 
whole  stretch  of  coast  from  BQ^hlr  to  £j]jiräz;  cf. 
Ritter,  viii.  p.  789. 

The  principal  building  of  Bü$hir  is  the  Resi¬ 
dency,  lying  outside  of  the  town  proper,  the  im¬ 
mense  fortified  palace  of  the  British  Consul  Gene¬ 
ral,  who  supervises  all  Britain's  political  inte¬ 
rests  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  account  of  its  great 
importance  the  post  of  British  Resident  is  main¬ 
tained  in  a  splendid  fashion;  gunboats  and  sol¬ 
diers  are  always  at  his  disposal. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  by 
Moricr  at  the  beginning  of  the  xix'*>  century  at 
about  10,000,  by  II.  Petcrmaun  ip  1854  at  only 
4000—5000.  Ross  reckoned  it  at  10,000  in  1SS5, 
and  Stolze  and  Andreas  at  12,000  at  the  same 
period.  More  recent  estimates  are  as  follows  : 
M.  v.  Oppenheim,  20,000—30,000,  Cuinet,  15,000, 
I.orini  (1900),  20,500;  on  the  last  two  see  Supan 
in  Peter mann  s  Geogr.  Mitteil ’.,  Erg.  Heft  n°.  135 
(190t),  p.  26.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
population  is  of  Arab  descent;  there  area  few 
hundred  Jews  and  zVrmenians;  the  Europeans 
(mainly  English)  number  not  much  over  a  score. 

Bibliography'.  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  vi.  71a; 
viii.  779 — 789  (especially  the  accounts  of  ear¬ 
lier  trrvcllers  like  Niebuhr,  Moricr,  Fraser); 
Fr.  Spiegel,  Eranisehe  Altertumskunde ,  i.  (Leip¬ 
zig,  1871),  P*  90;  Stolze-Andreas  in  Fttermann%s 
Geogr.  Mitteil Erg.*H.  N°.  77  (18S5),  p.  7, 
8,  46-47,  69 — 73;  \V.  Tomaschek  in  the  Sits - 
Per.  der  IVien.  Akad.  der  IPissensch .,  Bd.  12 1, 
Abh.  viii.  (1890),  p.  61 — 63;  Prellbcrg,  Per - 
sien,  eine  Aistor .  Landschaft  (Leipzig,  1891), 
p.  58;  Le  Strange,  The  Lands  cf  the  Eastern 
Caliphate  (Cambridge,  1 905),  p.  261,  271,  296; 
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W.  Onseley,  Travels  in  Various  Countries  of 
the  East  (London,  1819  et  seq .),  L  183 — 249; 
lib  578  (Index);  Wellstedt,  Travels  to  the  City 
of  the  Caliphs  (1840),  I.  130  et  seq.  ;  W.  Mon- 
tcith  in  Journ .  of  the  Roy .  Geogr.  Society 
1857,  P«  I0®  e I  *€Q'\  W.  A.  Shepherd,  From 
Bombay  to  Bushire  and  Buss  or  a  (London,  1857), 
and  other  contemporary  essays  (See  the  titles 
in  Zeit  sc  hr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morgen!.  Ges.,  xiv. 
228);  H.  Petermann,  Reisen  im  Orient  (Leip¬ 
zig,  1861),  ii.  p.  154 — 156;  K.  Mertens,  Eine 
Reise  nach  dem  fers.  Golf  ii.  Bushire  in 
Deutsche  Geogr.  Blätter ,  1887,  p.  49  et  seq ., 

X 13  et  seq.\  de  Morgan,  Mission  seien tif.  en 
Terse ,  étud.  geogr..  Vol.  ii.;  M.  Frhr.  v.  Op¬ 
penheim,  Vom  Mittelmeer  tum  Persischen  Golf 
(Berlin,  1900),  ii.  p.  310 — 317;  E.  Sachau, 
Am  Euphrat  und  Tigris  (Leipzig,  1900),  p. 
12—14;  G.  N.  Curzon,  Persia  and  the  Persian 
Question  (London,  1892),  Index  s.  v.  Bushire. 
The  above  mentioned  reports  of  the  British  Re¬ 
sident  give  also  an  annual  chronicle  and  form  the 
chief  source  for  the  recent  history  of  BCsiilR  and 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  general.  (M.  Streck.) 

BDÇlR  (also  written  AbU§Ir  and  in  the  true 
form  Abu  ’l-ÇIr)  the  name  of  several  loca¬ 
lities  in  Egypt.  The  name  is  connected  with 
the  God  Osiris,  who  was  originally  worshipped 
In  the  Delta,  so  that  the  name  occurs  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  northern  Egypt.  The  ruins  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Taposiris  Magna  have  retained  the  name 
AbDslr;  likewise  a  village  with  336  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  district  of  Siobellawain  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Dakahllya.  Better  known  is  a  place  of 
this  name  with  6271  inhabitants  in  the  district  of 
Mahalla  al-Kubrä  in  the  province  of  Gharblya.  It 
was  called  Büslr  Bans  in  the  middle  ages.  There 
is  a  fourth  Büslr  southwest  of  Cairo  between 
SakVära  and  l>jize  (Gize).  At  the  present  day  it 
has  2456  inhabitants,  and  is  called  Büslr  al-Sidr 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the  same 
name.  *Abd  al-Latif  gives  a  remarkable  account 
of  its  pyramids  and  tombs  (De  Sacy,  Relation  de 
PEgypte,p.  171,  220  et  seq.).  Excavations  have  been 
carried  out  quite  recently  here  under  German 
auspices.  Another  Büslr,  frequently  mentioned,  is 
Büslr  al-Malak  at  the  exit  of  the  FaiyQm  in  the 
province  of  BanI  Su5f  (formerly  Bahnasft).  This 
place  used  also  to  be  called  Büslr  Kuraidis  (or 
Kuraidis,  Kurldis,  Kurfdis  and  mjtny  other  va¬ 
riants)  and  is  said  to  be  the  place  where  Mar- 
w&n  II,  the  last  Omaiyad  Caliph,  died  in  132 
(749*750).  His  tomb  is  still  pointed  out  in  Büslr 
al-Malalf.  Local  tradition  thus  agrees  with  the 
popular  belief  so  that  al-Kindl  (ed.  Guest,  p.  96; 
YxfcDt,  i.  670)  must  be  mistaken  when  he  says 
that  MarwSn  died  at  an  otherwise  unknown  Büslr 
in  the  province  of  A&hmunain.  BQsir  al-Malak  at 
the  present  day  has  3319  inhabitant*.  Before  the 
division  into  provinces  i.  e.  in  the  early  Muham-. 
mad  an  period  it  was  a  separate  küra.  The  poet 
of  the  Burda  takes  his  Nisba  from  this  Hüslr. 
There  is  also  a  Büslr  DafanD  (from  the  mediaeval 
Dafadnü)  in  the  FaiyOm,  which  now  has  141 1 
inhabitants.  The  rock  ot  the  same  name  at  the 
Second  Cataract  is  probably  an  Arabicised  form  of 
a  Nubian  word  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Osiris. 
Bibliography.  YafcOt,  Mu^djam,  i.  760; 
do.,  Muihtarik,  70  et  seq. \  Ihn  Jjjf&n,  at*  Tuhf a 
al-sanlya,  73,  1 5 1,  139,  159;  Kallpshandi  (transi, 
by  Witstenfcld),  93;  Ibn  Dukmalf,  Al  tab  al - 


intiqär,  Index;  *AlI  MubSrak,  AThifaf  Djadlda , 
viii.  25;  x.  6  et  seq.*,  Boinet  Bey,  Dictionnaire 
Géographique  under  Abou  Sir;  Amélineau,  La 
Géographie  de  V  Egypte  à  P  Epoque  Copte,  7  et 
seq.*,  Baedeker,  Egypt  \  Index  (s.  v.  A  bu  sir). 

(C.  H.  Becker) 

al-BUÇIRI,  Sharaf  al-DIn  Muhammad  b. 
Sa^d  b.  HammAd  b.  Muhsin,  an  Arabie  poet 
of  Berber  origin  as  his  tribal  name  al-Çanhâdjl 
shows.  He  was  born  on  the  l>‘  ShawwOl  608  s 
7,h  March  1213  in  Abüslr  (whence  the  name  al- 
Büslrl),  or  according  to  Suyütl  at  DilSs  (he  is 
also  called  al-DilSsi).  Very  little  is  known  of  his 
life.  He  lived  at  Bilbis,  was  a  clever  calligraphist, 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  Çüft  Abu  ’l-cAbbäs 
Ahmad  al-Marsf  and  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  learned  in  Tradition.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  certain:  Majçrîzl  and  Ibn  Shakir  give  the 
year  696=  1296*1297,  Suyütl,  695  =  1295-1296, 
Hâdjdjî  Khalifa  694=  1294-1295.  His  grave  was 
near  that  of  the  ImSm  al-ähäficI.  He  composed  a 
number  of  poems  of  which  the  Burda  [q.  v.]  is 
the  most  famous.  We  may  also  mention  the 
Hamziya  fi  'l-madaih  al-nabawiya,  which  has 
often  been  published  and  annotated  ;  the  Duhr 
al-macâd  calä  wazn  Bânat  Su'ad,  in  which  he 
imitates  Kacb  b.  Zuhair's  celebrated  poem;  the 
K a  (id at  al-Khamrlya  and  the  Ka(idat  al-Muda - 
I  riya  fi  'l-falat  calä  &&air  al-barriya  ;  al-Tawa^ul 
bi  'l-Kufän. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Shakir,  Fawât  al • 
wafayât  (Bulak,  1299)  ii.  p.  205;  al-Suyü{I, 
IJusn  al-Muhädara  (Cairo,  1293)  Vol.  i. 
p.  260;  Ibn  AshÜr,  ££ifâ*  al-Kalb  al- (l/a  ri  h 
(Bulak,  1292),  p.  10;  R.  Basset,  Introduction 
to  his  translation  of  the  Burda  (Paris,  1894), 
p.  i. — xii.;  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  d.  arab.  Lit* 
teratur,  Vol.  i.,  p.  264*265;  Gabrieli,  al - 
Burdatain  (Florence,  1901),  p.  24 — 29. 

(René  Basset.) 

BUSR  B.  À  ni  ArjAt  or  B.  Art  At  (there  is 
less  authority  for  the  latter  form),  an  Arab  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Korai&h  clan  of  the  Banu  :Ämir, 
was  born  in  Mecca  in  the  last  decade  before  the 
Hidjra.  Only  traditions  which  have  been  influenced 
by  &hlcitc  prejudices  deny  him  the  title  of  Çahübï, 
He  went  with  the  relief  column  into  Syria 
under  Khälid  b.  al-Walid,  distinguished  himself 
there  by  his  bravery  and  afterwards  took  part  in 
the  conquest  of  Africa.  His  bravery  earned  him 
a  dipt?  and  rewards  from  :Omar.  During  the  civil 
war  he  vigorously  declared  himself  on  the  side 
of  Mucfiwiya  for  whom  he  won  over  the  influen¬ 
tial  Kindi  chief,  Shorahbil  b.  al-Simt.  At  ÇifÏÏn 
we  find  him  in  the  Syrian  camp.  He  afterwards 
helped  cAmr  b.  al-cAsI  to  reconquer  Egypt  for 
Mu'awiya.  Busr  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  figure 
among  the  lieutenants  of  this  Caliph.  He  was  a 
typical  Beduin  of  the  old  school,  utterly  imper¬ 
vious  to  pity,  if  Shlcite  tradition  has  not  exag¬ 
gerated  the  details  of  the  portrait  of  this  fiery 
opponent  of  cAli.  Sent  into  Arabia  against  the 
the  latter’s  partisans,  Busr  waged  a  war  of  exter¬ 
mination  against  them.  He  destroyed  the  dwellings 
of  the  enemies  ofcOthm5n  in  the  sacred  towns  of 
the  Hidjäz  and  displayed  a  loyalty  to  the  Omai- 
yads  which  was  only  surpassed  later  by  Muslim 
b.  fOkba  and  Hadjdjadj*  1°  the  Yaman  he  put  to 
death  the  two  young  sons  of  cCbaid  Allah  Ibn 
cAbb3s.  During  the  brief  campaign,  which  was 
terminated  by  the  abdication  of  I.Iasan,  son  of 
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eAÖ,  he  commended  the  vanguard.  As  •  reward, 
he  received  the  governorship  of  Basra  where  he 
established  a  dictatorial  regime.  He  spent  little 
time  in  the  ‘Irak  but  returned  thither  to  seize  the 
children  of  Zivttd  b.  Ablhi  and  by  this  drastic 
measure  subdued  the  last  armed  partisan  of  cAlI. 
We  later  find  him  leading  several  naval  expedi¬ 
tions  against  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

After  the  year  50  (670),  this  agent  of  Mufi* 
wiya’s  ambition,  general  and  admiral  by  turns, 
disappears  from  the  field  of  politics.  He  is  said 
however  to  have  lived  at  court  till  the  death  of 
the  sovereign.  According  to  the  Shicites,  he  went 
mad  because  he  brought  down  ‘All’s  curse  upon 
himself.  He  reappears  again  in  the  reign  of 
Walld  I,  when  he  is  said  to  have  again  taken 
part  in  an  expedition  to  Africa.  Other  authorities 
make  him  die  at  Medina  in  the  reign  of  ‘Abd 
al-Malik.  He  seems  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age 
and  fallen  into  his  dotage. 

bibliography',  II.  Lammens,  Etudes  sur 
le  regne  Je  MJthvia  7,42 — 48;  284  ;  Bal&dhori, 
Futühy  226—228;  456;  Ihn  Hatljar,  7/JAr,  i. 
300;  Ibn  al-Alhlr,  l'sd  al-Çhâbdy  i.  179-180;  ii. 
392;  Mascüdl,  Prairies  d'Or ,  v.  474-475  ;  Aghänl, 
iv.  131-132;  x.  45—47;  Tabari,  i.  2109;  3242, 
3406,  3450 — 3452;  »»•  11  — 14,  22;  Tirmidhl, 
Çahihy  i.  274  (Bulak);  Tahiti/  al-MchaJJithin , 
(Ms.  Bibi.  Khediv.  Cairo).  (H.  Kämmens.) 
BUST,  a  t  own  which  formerly  stood 
in  the  modern  Afghanistan,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Helmand  just  below  its  junction  with 
the  Arghandäb.  The  situation  of  this  town  in  the 
angle  between  the  two  rivers  where  the  roads 
from  the  west  (Herat  and  Zarandj)  unite  to  cross 
the  Helmand  and  continue  eastwards  to  BalöcistÄn 
and  India,  at  the  place  where  the  river  begins  to 
be  navigable,  seems  to  have  been  an  exceedingly 
favourable  one. 

Vast  earthworks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bust, 
which  was  one  of  the  centres  of  ancient  Iranian 
civilisation,  point  to  a  great  Drosperity  in  ancient 
times.  At  the  beginning  of  the  vi,h  century  we 
find  Bust  in  the  possession  of  the  Ephthalites 
from  whom  Khusraw  1  Anösharwän  won  back 
the  town. 

It  was  won  for  IsUlm  by  cAbd  al-Rahmfln  b. 
Samura.  In  the  period  following,  Bust  appears  to 
have  been  an  outpost  of  Arab  dominion  against 
the  independent  native  chiefs  of  the  lands  ad¬ 
joining  on  the  east  who  bore  the  name  or  title 
of  Zunbil  [see  the  article  cAni>  al-rahmAN  b.  mu- 
hammai)  b.  al-asija'iu,  p.  56  and  cf.  Marquart, 
Eransahry  p.  250].  The  Arabs  sometimes  con¬ 
sider  Bust  as  being  in  Slstän,  which  in  the  nar¬ 
rower  sense  did  not  strictly  stretch  so  far  to  the 
east.  The  founder  of  the  Iranian  dynasty  of  §af- 
ffirids  w’ho  came  from  Slstän,  Wkfib  b.  aM.aith 
(254 — 265  =  868 — 878),  is  said  to  have  spent  a 
year  in  Bust  between  his  campaigns.  In  366  = 
976,  Bust  was  taken  by  Suhuktcgm,  the  founder 
of  the  Ohaznawid  dynasty.  It  is  from  the  period 
shortly  before  and  shortly  after  this  event  that 
the  descriptions  of  the  town  by  Istakhrl  and 
MukaddasI  date.  The  former  speaks  of  the  Indian 
trade  of  Bust,  both  mention  the  bridge  of  boats, 
which  crossed  the  Helmand  and  praise  the  rich 
orchards  in  the  ncigbourhood.  The  Ohaznawid 
period  appears  to  have  been  the  most  flourishing 
in  the  history  of  Muhammadan  Bust.  MukaddasI 
speaks  of  the  military  town  of  al-c Askar  (the  mo¬ 


dern  mins  of  Lashkari  BSxlr)  lying  f/s  f*r**èk 
east  of  Bust,  as  the  dwelling  of  the  Sollln.  Bust 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  os  the  royal  residence. 
In  447  =  1048  *Abd  al-Rashld’s  generals  succeeded 
in  defeating  Da'UtTs  and  Alp  Arslin's  SaldjüV*> 
who  had  made  a  raid  into  Slstän,  not  far  from 
Bust.  A  hundred  years  later  the  Qhaznawid  lands 
received  the  blow  from  which  they  never  reco¬ 
vered.  The  Cjhfirid  CAU  al-Din  ßjahänsSz  ravaged 
the  kingdom  of  Bahräm  Shah  and  utterly  destroyed 
the  capital  Bust;  the  glory  of  Bust  seems  to  have 
been  shattered  by  this  blow.  Its  favourable  situa¬ 
tion  alone  enabled  it  to  drag  on  a  wretched  exi¬ 
stence  during  the  follow  ing  centuries.  Any  prospect 
of  a  more  prosperous  future  was  destroyed  by  the 
invasion  of  Tlmür’s  hordes  at  the  end  of  the 
viiith  =  xiv,h  century.  The  destruction  of  Rus¬ 
tam’s  dam  transformed  Sistän  into  a  desert  as 
it  depended  for  its  prosperity  on  irrigation  from 
the  Helmand.  The  fortress  of  Bust  alone,  owing 
to  its  strategic  position,  survived  many  a  storm 
till  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  Nîdir  Shah  in 
1738.  Its  walls  still  rise  high  above  the  bank  of 
the  Helmand  and  a  wide  area  covered  with  ruins 
testifies  to  the  erstwhile  splendour  of  the  seat  of 
the  Cthaznawids. 

bibliography:  Balädhori  (ed.  de  Gocje), 
see  Index;  Btakhrl  (cd.  de  Goeje),  p.  242,  244 
et  seq.\  MukaddasI  (ed.  de  Goeje),  p.  304.  On 
the  history  of  the  town  see  particularly  Ibn  al- 
Athir  and  the  fabakat-i  XajirJ,  G.  Le  Strange, 
The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  p.  344  et 
seq.\  J.  Marquart,  Eransahr ,  see  Index  ;  Bellew, 
From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris  (London,  1874), 
p.  172 — 177.  (R.  Hartmann.) 

al-BUSTA,  The  “Post”,  Arabic  pronunciation 
of  the  Turkish  Posta  [q.  v.] 

al-BUSTÀNI,  the  name  of  a  prominent  Maro¬ 
nite  family  which  has  produced  several  literary 
men  who  have  rendered  considerable  service  to 
the  Arabic  language  and  literature.  The  most 
deserving  of  mention  is  But  r  us  al-Bustinl  who 
was  born  at  Dibbiya  (between  Saida  and  Bairüt) 
in  1819  and  died  in  May  1883.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  training-college  of  ‘Ain 
Warka  but  in  1840  he  became  connected  with 
the  American  Mission  in  Bairüt  and  became  a 
convert  to  Frotestantism.  He  then  received  an 
appointment  as.  teacher  in  the  college  in  ‘Abeih 
and  composed  a  textbook  on  Arithmetic  entitled 
Kaihf  al-IliJjab.  After  a  stay  of  two  years  there, 
he  went  to  Bairüt  and  worked  on  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Arabic,  undertaken 
by  E.  Smith.  At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged 
in  his  Arabic  dictionary  Muhit  aLMuhit  (ed. 
1867 — 1869)  of  which  he  prepared  an  abridg¬ 
ment,  the  A  'air  at- Mu  hit  (printed  at  Bairüt,  1S69). 
In  1870  he  founded  the  newspaper  al-Pjanna 
and  afterwards  another  al-Lfun.iina  and  finally 
the  magazine  al-pjinan,  His  plan  of  publishing 
a  list  of  proper  names,  after  he  had  finished  his 
dictionary,  was  enlarged  in  1875  to  his  beginning 
to  publish  an  Arabic  encyclopaedia  entitled  Pä'irat 
al-  M dar  if  assisted  by  his  son  Selim  al-Bustänl 
and  other  collaborators  (1876).  When  the  vii’h 
volume  wfas  about  to  appear,  Butrus  died,  but  the 
work  was  continued  by  his  son  and  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  also  in  1SS4  it  was  continued  by 
his  other  sons  and  a  relative  Sulaimän  al- 
Bustftnl  and  others  till  its  completion  in  1S9S.  — 
The  SulaimSn,  just  mentioned,  won  no  less  re- 
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nows  by  bit  translation  Into  Arabic  verse  of  the 
Iliad  (IlySg&xt  Hbmhrts  mslarraba  najm*"  ,  publ. 
by  the  Hilil  Press  in  1904),  according  to  M.  Hart¬ 
mann,  Die  Arab.  Frage ,  “an  achievement  of  the 
first  rank  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.” 

Bibliography',  G.  Zaidfln,  Masÿâhlr  al- 
Shark,  ii.  24  et  leq.  ;  Cheikho  in  al-Maihrik, 
xii.  939  et  seq.\  Brockelmann,  Geschichte  der 
aral.  Litter .,  ii.  495;  Zeitschr .  der  Deutsch . 
Morgent.  Ges.  xxxiv.  579  et  seq. 
al-BUSTI,  cAli  b.  Mui/ammad  Abu  ’l-Fatij, 
an  Arab  poet,  born  in  360  =  971  at  Bust  in 
the  Kftbul  district,  was  in  his  youth  secretary  to 
Bätyflr,  lord  of  his  native  town.  When  the  latter 
was  overcome  by  Subuktegln,  al-Bustl  attached 
himself  to  the  new  ruler.  His  son  MahmQd  wished 
to  take  him  to  the  land  of  the  Turks  but  he 
died  on  his  way  thither  in  401  (1010)  at  Bukhara. 
Of  his  Diwan  only  an  extract  in  Leiden  (s.  Cata¬ 
logue  codd.  or.  Bibliothecae  Academiae  Lugduno - 
Batavae ,  ed.  sec.,  i.  N°.  633)  and  two  poems  in 
Gotha  (s.  Pertsch,  Die  Ar.  lldss.  der  Herz.  Bibi., 
N*.  26,  l)  have  survived.  I lis  most  famous  is  a 
didactic  poem  entitled  lUnwän  al-IJilm  (s. 
Baillie,  Five  Books  on  Arabic  Grammar,  iii.  ; 
Madjanl  %l-Adab,  iv.  95  ;  Subkf,  iv.  5).  This  poem 
has  been  commented  on  by  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  Mu¬ 
hammad  b.  Ahmad  al-Nukrakär  (died  776  = 
>374)1  *•  Ahlwardt,  Verzeichnis  der  Arab .  Ildss . 
der  Kgl.  Bibliothek  tu  Berlin,  N®.  7594*7595; 
Catalogue  codd.  or  Bibi.  Ac.  Lugd.-Bat.,  i.  N°. 
634;  Völlers,  Katalog  der  Islam .  usw.  Ildss.  der 
Universitätsbibliothek  zu  Leipzig,  N°.  519,  520; 
Pertsch,  op.  cit.  N#.  2236-2237;  Codices  or.  Bi¬ 
bliothecae  Begine  I  lav  niest  sis,  N®.  242,  7,  and  by 
ÄAbd  al-Kahmân  al-'Omarl  al-Mailän!  (about  780  = 
1378,  s.  Ahlwardt,  op.  cit.  7596);  cAbd  al-Kädir 
b.  ‘AidarQs  (ibid.  7597)  wrote  a  treatise  in  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  first  two  verses. 

Bibliography:  Tba'alibf,  Yatlmat  al-Dahr, 
Iv.  204—231;  Ihn  Khnllikan  (ed.  BalaV  1299), 
N#.  443;  Yäfcat,  Mu'djam ,  i.  612,  Ihn 
Taghribirdf,  ii.  (ed.  Popper),  p.  605,  t9  ff  ;  at- 
Subkl,  at-Shäfllya,  iv.  4;  Tallquist, 

Geschichte  der  Ijsidesr,  p.  109;  Brockelmann, 
Gesch.  d.  ar.  Lit.,  i.  25 1.  (Brockki.mann.) 
BUT,  Persian  form  of  the  Arabic  [q.  v., 

p.  7G9I  ;  whence  Bûtparast  “idolator". 

BUTHAINA,  the  name  of  L^jamll’s  beloved  [q.  v.]. 
BUJNÀN,  a  district  in  Syria,  east  of  Halab 
(Aleppo).  In  the  middle  ages,  the, Arabs  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Wadi  Hainan  the  land  watered  by 
the  Nahr  a)-(jhahab  and  its  branches.  ButnSn  is 
certainly  a  very  ancient  name  for  the  district. 
The  Aramaic  form  Batnfin  (in  Syriac  authors) 
might,  as  Sachau  suggests  (op.  cit.),  be  a  corruj»- 
tion  of  the  Bit-Adini  (the  liibl.  Bene  cEden)  of 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  name  of  a  small 
state,  frequently  mentioned  in  Assyrian  times,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates  (defined  roughly  by 
lines  drawn  from  cAintab  to  Edcssa  in  the  north 
and  from  Halab  to  Harrfln  in  the  south)  with 
Til-Barsip,  the  modern  Birc^jik  [q.  v.f  p.  723]  as 
capital.  The  classical  writers  also  knew  at  least 
two  places  named  Batnae  (Bathnai,  Batane)  in 
the  Syrian-Mesopotamian  area,  of  which  the  one 
in  Cyrrhestica  (the  lands  lying  between  Halab 
and  the  Euphrates)  is  certainly  identical  with 
Wadi  Butnln  which  at  that  time  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  place.  On  the  Batnae  (Bathnai)  of  the  an¬ 
cient  authors  cf.  Pauly-Wissowa,  Bealencykl.  d. 


blast.  Altertumswhs n  III.  12$,  1 40  and  Sappl.  I. 
244-245,  see  also  Nöldeke,  Naehr.  der  Getting. 
Ges.  d.  Wissensch.,  1876,  p.9;  Chapot,  La  fron¬ 
tière  de  r Euphrate  (Paris,  1 907),  p.  305  et  seq ., 
342  and  H.  and  R.  Kiepert,  Formas  orbit 
antiqui,  Heft  V  (1910),  p.  3,  5. 

From  the  above  remarks  on  the  antiquity  and 
probable  origin  of  the  name  Bu{n&n,  it  is  clear 
that  the  meaning  given  to  it  in  the  Arab  geogra¬ 
phers  (cf.  e.  g.  Y&kBt,  s.  v.)  as  the  plural  of 
ba(n  =  “the  bottom  of  a  valley”  can  only  be  an 
obviously  popular  etymology. 

To  distinguish  it  from  places  of  the  same  name, 
the  Butnfin  under  discussion  was  also  called  Bu{- 
nftn  Habib  after  Habib  b.  Maslama,  who,  being 
sent  thither  by  Abu  cUbaida  or  clyäd  b.  (lb  an  ini, 
the  conquerors  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  in  the 
reign  of  ‘Omar  I,  captured  the  fortress  (hijn)  here  ; 
see  Balildhor!,  ed.  de  Goeje,  p.  149  =  Yakut,  i. 
664  ;  this  was  probably  the  citadel  (kafa),  frequently 
mentioned,  of  BuzSca  [q.  v.]  the  chief  place  in 
ButnSn.  The  name  ButnSn  (now  pronounced  Ba{- 
nSn)  is  now  rather  attached  only  to  a  mound 
21/)  miles  northeast  of  Bab  (near  Buzäca). 

The  geographers  BakrI  and  Yfiküt  give  a  fur¬ 
ther  name  of  Wadi  ButnSn,  viz.  jarfar  (s.  v. ; 
var.  Jalfal);  cf.  also  the  Aba  Jalpil  (Jar- 
I  tar)  in  this  district  mentioned  by  the  Halahl 
historian  Ibn  Shihna  (died  890=1485);  cf.  A. 
v.  Kremcr,  Dcnkschr.  d.  Wien.  A  had.  d.  IV iss. 
1852,  iii.  2,  p.  38. 

The  notices  by  the  Arab  geographers  of  Wadi 
Butnän  are  in  part  contradictory;  in  later  times 
they  were  evidently  not  quite  clear  as  to  the 
exact  geographic  connotation  of  the  name.  On  the 
whole  they  dehne  Butnan  as  a  low-lying  area 
between  Halab  in  the  west  and  Manbidi  in  the 
cast,  watered  by  the  Nahr-al-Dhahab  (DimishkI 
erroneously:  Nahr  Sädjür),  particularly  the  land 
between  Bflb  and  Buzâ'a:  these  two  places,  the 
most  important  in  Bu{nftn,  they  wrongly  locate 
much  nearer  Manbidj  than  Halab.  The  above 
mentioned  Nahr  al-Uhahab  (“the  Golden  River”) 
flows  generally  from  north  to  south  about  20 
miles  from  Halab  (370  35'  E.  Grcenw.),  passes 
Kwäris  (Kuwairis)  and  flows  into  the  salt  lake  of 
al-Sabkha  or  the  lake  of  L>jabbal  (roughly  in  36® 
N.  I  .at.).  The  Nahr  al-Dhahab  is  formed  of  smal. 
streams  which  flow  from  Bdb,  Tfidhif  and  Buzäcal 
On  its  lower  course  its  bed  is,  according  to  Herz- 
feld,  about  30  yards  wide.  According  to  Yakut 
and  Kazwlnt  the  people  of  Halab  considered  the 
“Golden  River”  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
for  “its  source  was  weighed  with  scales  and  its 
mouth  measured  by  dry  measure”.  The  meaning 
of  this  metaphor  is  that  on  its  upper  course, 
com,  cotton  and  excellent  fruit  were  grown,  while 
near  its  mouth  salt  was  obtained  so  that  in  the 
former  area  goods  were  sold  by  bulk  and  in 
the  latter  by  weight.  The  salt-pits  of  the  Nahr  al- 
Dhahab  supplied  most  parts  of  Syria  in  the  middle 
ages.  In  consequence  of  its  excellent  water-supply 
and  consequent  fertility,  the  whole  district  of 
Butnän  was  once  thickly  populated.  There  were 
apparently  also  stretches  of  morass  there,  as  the 
name  “Mud”-Butn5n  shows;  on  this  point  cf. 
Wcllhausen,  Das  Arab.  Bdch  und  sein  Sturz 
(1902),  p.  117,  note  2.  The  most  important  places 
in  it  were  Buzft'a,  Bäb  and  Tfldhif  all  of  which 
still  exist.  For  further  details  sec  the  article 
buzAca. 
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Id  military  history  Wad!  Bujnln  it  particu¬ 
larly  prominent  in  the  reign  of  cAbd  al-Malik. 
This  Caliph  used  to  spend  the  winters  in  ButnSn 
during  his  campaign  against  Mus'ab  in  the  years 
69—  71  =  689— -691.  His  camp  was  there,  and 
it  was  the  starting  point  for  his  military  opera¬ 
tions,  cf.  Wellhausen,  op.  eit .,  p.  117—119;  Weil, 
Geschichte  der  Chalifen ,  i.  397,  note  2.;  Hamâ sa 
(cd.  Freytag),  p.  658,  v.  6.  In  the  war  between 
the  ‘Abbflsids  and  the  Syrian  Karmatians  Butnan 
is  again  mentioned.  The  army  sent  by  al-Muk- 
tafl  under  Abu  ’1-Agharr  was  surprised  by  the 
Karmatians  here  in  290  =  903  and  utterly  routed. 

Eibtiography.  Yflküt ,  Mu  dj am  (ed.  \V  us- 
tenfeld),  i.  664;  ii.  29,  200;  il-Dimi-hkl  (ed. 
Mehren),  p.  205;  al-Kazwinl  (ed.  Wustcnfeld), 
i.  178;  Abu  '1-FidS,  Takwim  al-Euldän  (cd. 
Paris),  p.  267;  MarUfid  al-f((ilai  (ed.  Juyn- 
boll),  i.  159,  239;  iv.  345;  I.e  Strange, 

Palestine  under  the  Moslems  (1890),  p.  406, 
426,  460;  G.  Freytag,  Selccta  ex  historic  Ha * 
lebi  (Paris,  1819),  p.  28,  36,  1 12;  E.  Sachau 
in  the  Zeitschr .  fur  Assyriologie.  xii.  p.  50-5 1  ; 
R.  Pocockc,  Description  of  the  East  ii.  (Lon¬ 
don,  1745)  p.  168;  Sarre  u.  Ilcrzfeld,  Archacol. 
Reise  im  Euphrat -  und  Tigrisgebiet ,  i.  (Berlin, 
19t  1),  p.  114  et  seq .,  (19  et  seq. 

(M.  Streck.) 

BUTRUS  al-BUSTÄNI.  [See  al-pustXM.] 
BUWAIT,  the  name  of  several  places  in 
Egypt.  According  to  Boinet  Bey*s  Dictionnaire 
Géographique  there  arc  two  places  in  modern  Egypt 
of  this  name,  which  is  however  pronounced  Ruwi{. 

I.  A  nahiya  with  5Z7  inhabitants  in  the  district 
of  Damanhür,  in  the  province  of  Buhaira,  and 
2.  a  nahiya  with  1 449  inhabitants  in  the  district 
of  Badärt  in  the  province  of  Asiüt. 

‘All  Mubflrak  mentions  a  third  place  of  this 
name  in  his  Khita{  Djadida  in  the  province  of 
Ban!  Su5f  in  the  .administrative  district  of  al- 
Zflwiya.  This  appears  in  Boinet  Bey  as  AbouiJ 
and  belongs  to  the  district  of  \Vas{a.  Bawit  with 
1366  inhabitants  in  the  distri A  of  DairQt,  in  the 
province  of  Asiat,  must  also  be  mentioned  here. 
One  of  these  places  was  the  chief  town  of  a 
district  ( kûra )  in  the  middle  ages  (KalkasJiandl, 
transi.  Wüstenfeld,  p.  94).  As  the  name  of  this 
district  is  written  Abwait  by  Abu  M-Fidfl’s  time,  it 
could  perhaps  be  identified  with  N°.  3  ;  but  accor¬ 
ding  to  Kalkashandi,  loc.  cit.  the  identification 
with  N°.  2  is  more  probable.  Yusuf  b.  Yahyä, 
the  famous  scholar  and  contemporary  of  al-Sbaficl 
(d.  231=845-846)  took  his  name  al-Buwnitl  from 
one  of  these  places,  presumably  Nn.  3. 

Hi bliogra phy:  Besides  the  above-mentioned: 
cAll  Mubärak,  Khi  tat  Djadida ,  x.  16;  Yakut, 
Mufhtarik)  72;  i.  765  et  scq.\  W. 

Patton,  Ahmed  I  bn  ffanbal ,  1 19. 

(C.  II.  Becker.) 

BUXAR,  a  place  in  British  India,  on 
the  railway  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  west  of 
Bankiporc.  In  1764,  the  English  under  Munro 
defeated  here  the  Nawwflb  Wazlr  of  Oudh  and 
the  Great  Mughal  Shah  ‘Alam. 

BÜYIDS  or  Bunvaiiiids,  a  Persian  dynasty 
whose  founder  Aba  Shudjac  Büya  (Buwaih)  is 
represented  by  some  to  have  been  a  descendant 
of  the  Säsflnian  king  Bahrflm  Gôr.  The  alleged 
genealogical  table  of  the  BUyids,  who  were  ori¬ 
ginally  freelances  in  Dailam,  does  not  go  back 
to  the  Sflsflnian  king  himself  but  only  to  his 


first  minister  Mihr  Narst;  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  this  table  however  and  the  whole  U 
apparently  only  an  attempt  to  glorify  the  dy¬ 
nasty.  As  chief  of  a  warlike  horde,  which  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  of  Dailamites,  Abü  ShudjV  b*d  *1* 
ready  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  ‘Alids  and  the  Sflmänids;  the  real 
founders  of  the  dynasty  however,  which  rose  so 
rapidly,  were  his  three  sons  ‘All,  Hasan  and 
Ahmad.  After  the  fashion  of  their  countrymen 
they  preferred  to  be  regarded  as  £hi‘ites;  but  for 
these  wild  warriors  religious  questions  were  of 
quite  subordinate  importance.  After  the  Büyids 
had  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Mardflwl^j  b.  Ziyir, 
who  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  about  320 
(932),  the  eldest  brother  ‘AH  was  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  Kar.vjj  (S.  E.  of  Haru*dh2n).  But  when 
the  latter  defeated  the  Caliph  Kahir’s  troops  and 
occupied  Dfahfln,  Mardawl^j  began  to  fear  the 
rivalry  and  ambition  of  the  Büyids  and  returned 
Isfahan  to  the  Caliph  whereby  he  provoked  them 
to  open  hostility.  Arrfldjfln  had  already  been  vacated 
by  the  Caliph's  troops;  the  next  place  to  fail  was 
NawbandadjAn,  which  was  occupied  in  32 1  (933) 
by  ‘All,  while  his  brother  Hasan  drove  the  Arab 
garrison  from  Kflzariin.  In  the  following  year 
the  three  brothers  succeeded  in  taking  SJjlriz  and 
occupying  the  whole  province;  after  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Mardawljj  in  323  (935),  his  brother 
and  successor  NVaibrnglr  was  unable  to  hold 
Media  which  province  also  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Büyids.  While  ‘All  remained  in  Fârs  and 
Hasan  ruled  in  Media,  Ahmad  conquered  Kirrafln 
in  324  (935*936)  and  kept  gradually  advancing 
westwards.  When  in  JJjumàda  I  334  (December 
945)  he  entered  Baghdad,  the  Caliph  al-Mustakfl 
had  to  create  him  Amir  al-Cmara*  and  give  him 
the  honorific  title  of  Mu'izz  al-Dawla.  At  the 
same  time  ‘All  and  Hasan  received  the  titles 
‘Imfld  al-Dawla  and  Rukn  al-Dawla  respectively, 
and  similar  pompous  titles  w:re  henceforth  the 
usual  appellations  of  the  Bflyid  rulers.  A  few 
weeks  later  in  Ujumfldä  II  334  (January  946) 
Mu'izz  al-Dawla  had  the  unfortunate  Caliph  blinded, 
and  proclaimed  Abu  *1-Kfl>im  al-Fadl,  a  son  of 
al-Muktadir,  his  successor  under  the  name  of 
al-Muti‘.  The  Caliphate  now  passed  through  a 
period  of  the  deepest  humiliation  and  the  “Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Faithful”  became  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bilvid  Amirs..  According  to 
one  account,  Mufizz  al-Dawla  went  as  far  as  to 
adopt  the  title  of  Sultfln;  this  is  not  confirmed 
by  the  coins  however,  on  which  the  Bflyids  only 
bear  the  title  Amir  or  Malik.  In  the  year  338 
(949-950)  ‘Imfld  al-Dawla  died  and  as  he  left  no 
male  heir,  the  next  oldest  brother  Rukn  al-Dawla 
was  recognised  as  head  of  the  family  while  the 
government  of  Fflrs  passed  to  his  son  ‘Adud  al- 
Dawla.  Dissensions  soon  broke  out  within  the 
family  however.  When  Mu'izz  al-Dawla  died  in 
356  (967),  his  son  ‘  Izz  al-Dawla  Bakhtiyflr  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  Kirmfln,  Rhuzistfln  and  the  ‘Irflfc. 
The  latter  was  unable  to  maintain  proper  discipline 
among  his  troops  who  consisted  partly  of  Daila¬ 
mites  and  partly  of  Turks,  but  had  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  his  cousin  ‘Adud  al-Dawla  who 
"restored  peace  but  took  Bakhtiy&r  prisoner  and 
seized  his  lands.  Rukn  al-Dawla  managed  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  them  and 
Bakhtiyflr  received  his  lands  again.  After  the 
death  of  Rukn  al-Dawla  in  366  (976),  hostilities 
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broke  ont  again.  He  bad  divided  the  kingdom 
among  hU  three  tom  and  this  plan,  which  has 
so  often  proved  fatal,  brought  misfortune  to  the 
BUyids  also.  The  suzerainty  of  the  whole  kingdom 
was  to  fall  to  cAdud  al-Dawla,  while  Mu'alyid 
al-Dawla  was  appointed  governor  of  Isfahan  and 
the  third  brother  Fakhr  al-Dawla  received  the 
remaining  province  of  Media.  After  ‘Adud  al- 
Dawla  had  defeated  Bakhtiylr*s  troops  and  sub¬ 
jected  all  cJrfiV  to  his  rule,  he  next  deprived 
his  brother  Fakhr  al-Dawla  of  his  kingdom. 
When  the  latter  sought  to  make  himself  inde¬ 
pendent,  he  was  attacked  and  had  finally  to 
flee  to  Kbor&sftn.  cAdud  al-Dawla  was  now  able 
to  unite  the  whole  kingdom  under  his  sceptre 
and  in  his  reign  the  dynasty  reached  its  zenith. 
After  his  death  in  372  (983)  war  broke  out  among 
his  three  sons.  In  the  following  year  Mu'aiyid 
al-Dawla  died  childless  and  while  *Adud  al*DawIa’s 
sons,  Sfcaraf  al-Dawla,  Sams&m  al-Dawla  and  Bahft3 
al-Dawla  were  fighting  with  one  another,  their 
uncle  Fakhr  al-Dawla  was  recalled  from  his  exile 
by  the  nobles  and  recognised  as  ruler  in  Media, 
XabaristSn  and  Djurdjän.  The  war  between  the 
sons  ofcAdud  al-Dawla  ended  in  380  (990)  with 
the  triumph  of  Bahft*  al-Dawla.  The  latter  died  in 
403  (1012),  and  under  his  four  sons,  Sultftn  al- 
Dawla,  Muhharrif  al-Dawla,  Kawftm  al-Dawla,  and 
Djalftl  al-Dawla,  and  their  successors,  the  family 
became  more  and  more  divided  and  the  insu¬ 
bordination  of  the  Turkish  and  Dailamite  lieutenants 
increased  more  and  more  so  that  the  kingdom 
gradually  fell  to  pieces.  With  his  power  disap¬ 
pearing  before  his  eyes,  the  irony  of  fate  prompted 
Ujalal  al-Dawla  to  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
hereditary  title  of  Amir  and  to  adopt  the  old 
Persian  title  of  "King  of  Kings**. 


The  authority  of  the  line  of  Fakhr  al-Dawla 
next  collapsed.  In  388  (988)  JCKbOs  b.  Waahmgfr 
had  conquered  Qjurdjftn  and  jabaristln,  and  ten 
years  later  the  Kurd  KftkGyids  (Kfikwayhids) 
seized  Isfahin.  Hamadhftn  also  finally  fell  Into 
their  hands  and  in  420  (1029)  the  good-for-nothing 
Madjd  al-Dawla,  a  son  of  Fakhr  al-Dawla,  was 
overthrown  by  Mahmud  b.  Subuktegln  and  taken 
to  Khor&sän. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  other  BQyids.  Under 
Suljftn  al-Dawla*s  son  ‘Jmftd  al-Dln  the  state  of 
affairs  was  still  endurable;  but  after  his  death  in 
440  (1048)  the  former  confusion  broke  out  again. 
In  Baghdad  the  Sunnis  and  Shiites  were  fighting 
with  one  another,  and  in  the  provinces  there  was 
war  between  ‘Imftd  al-Dln’s  two  sons,  KJjosraw 
FlrOz  and  Fulftd  SutOn.  The  latter  had  to  take 
to  flight  and  allied  himself  with  the  Saldjuks, 
while  Khosraw  FlrQz  was  recognised  as  Amir 
of  the  cIr&k  with  the  title  al-Malik  al-Rahim. 
In  447  (1055)  however,  the  Saldjüfc  Sultftn  Xoghnil 
Beg  entered  Baghdad  and  put  an  end  to  Buy  id 
rule.  The  last  Amir  of  the  dynasty,  al  Malik  al- 
Rahim,  ended  his  days  in  confinement. 

The  BQyids,  with  the  exception  of  cAdud  al- 
Dawla,  had  little  time  for  the  arts  of  peace.  It  is  to 
cAdud  al-Dawla’s  honour  that  he  found  time  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  domestic  development  of  his  kingdom  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  by  encouraging  poets  and 
scholars,  building  mosques,  hospitals  and  other  pu¬ 
blic  buildings,  repairing  canals  and  wells  which  had 
become  filled,  up  and  granting  funds  from  the 
state  treasury  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  This 
period  of  peaceful  prosperity  was  of  but  short 
duration  and  after  his  death  the  kingdom  resumed 
its  downward  course. 


Genealogical  Table  of  the  BUyids. 

BUya 
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'Imfld  al-Dawla  Rukn  al-Dawla  Mueizz  al-Dawla 

_ _ 1  Ä  I 

I  I  I  Izz  al-Dawla 

cA4u4  al-Dawla  Fakhr  al-Dawla  Mu’aiyid  al-Dawla 

I 

I  7  I 

Madjd  al-Dawla  Shams  al-Dawla 

*  I 

Sami  al-Dawla 

I  I 

Sharaf  al-Dawla  Çamçlxn  al-Dawla  Bahft*  al-Dawla 

_ _J _ 

I  I  I  I 

Sultftn  al-Dawla  Muabarrif  al-Dawla  Kawftm  al-Dawla  I2jalftl  al-Dawla 
«Imftd^al-Dln 

I _ 

I  I  I 

Khosraw  FlrOx  Fulftd  SutUn  AbU  cAll  Khosraw 
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Dyn* s tit$y  p.  139.144;  Geiger  and  Kuhn,  | 
Grundrist  der  iranischen  Philologie  y  ii.  p. 
564 — 566.  (K.  V.  Zetterstéen.)  1 

BUZÄA  (alto  Buxl'S),  a  town  in  Syria,1 
east  of  Halab,  Long.  37e  65'  E.  (Greenw.)  and 
Lab  36*  13'  N\,  in  the  middle  ages  the  most  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  district  of  Butnân  [q.  v.,  p.  806]. 
The  variant  pronunciation  of  the  name  as  Biza'a, 
which  meets  us  as  early  as  Ylkût,  is  the  only  one 
in  use  at  the  present  day.  According  to  the  tra¬ 
veller  Jbn  J_)jubair  (vi,,‘  =  xiitfl  century)  lluriFa 
was  in  his  time  midway  between  a  town  and  a 
village  in  size.  Its  abundant  water  supply,  flourishing 
gardens  and  fine  bazaars  arc  praised.  A  strong 
castle  (kafa)  rose  above  the  town;  outside  of  it  | 
stood,  Abu  ’1-Fidft  tells  us,  the  shrine  (waihhtuf)  | 
of  cAkll  b.  cAbl  Tälib,  brother  of  the  Caliph 
eAll  (see  above,  p.  239).  M.  v.  Oppenheim  copied 
three  inscriptions  on  the  mosque  at  the  west  end 
of  Buzäca,  which  refer  to  Malik  Sälih  IsmäM 
(reigned  569 — 577  =  1174 — 1 1 S t ),  son  of  Nür 
al-I)in,  see  van  Bcrchem,  op.  eit.y  nos.  70 — 72. 
The  Crusaders  conquered  Buzaca  after  a  seven 
days’  siege  of  the  citadel  in  532  =  1 1 38;  in  the 
same  year  however  it  was  taken  from  them  again 
by  Zangl.  In  571  =  1175,  Salih  al-Din  (Saladin) 
gained  possession  of  it. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Buzfl'a,  5  miles  to 
the  north,  lies  al-IUb  (=  “the  gate”)  1050  feet 
above  sea  level  (sec  Baedeker,  PalestinCy  p.  396) 
an  important  station  in  the  middle  ages  on  the 
road  from  Halab  to  Manbidj,  about  a  day’s  journey 
from  each  but  much  nearer  to  Halab  in  distance. 

It  was  once  regarded  as  a  sort  of  suburb  of 
Buzica,  whence  it  is  occasionally  also  called  Bib 
al-Buzica.  In  Yakut’s  time  Bib  was  an  important 
market  for  cotton  goods  which  were  transported 
from  it  to  Damascus  and  Egypt.  The  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood  between  Halab  and  Manbidj  has  always 
been  a  famous  cotton  country.  On  five  Arabic 
inscriptions  from  Bib  (of  the  xiv*h  and  xvii‘h 
century)  see  van  Bereitem,  op.  eit. %  nos.  63 — 67. 
The  village  of  Tftdhif,  the  modern  Tcdif,  lies 
nearer  Buzi'a  than  Bib  to  the  southw  est  :  on  two 
Arabic  inscriptions  from  there,  see  van  Berchcm, 
nos.  68 — 69. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Djubair  (ed.  de  Gocje 
=  Gibb  Memorial,  vol.  v.),  p.  249;  Yakat, 
Mu'djam  (cd.  Wüstenfeld),  i.  437,  603,  81 1  ; 
al-Dimisbkl  (ed.  Mehren),  p.  114,  205;  Abu 
’l-Fidi,  Tahvim  al-Buldan  (cd.  Taris),  p.  267  ; 
Maräftd  al-/((iläci  (cd.  Juynboll),  i.  Ui, 
150,  194;  iv.  326;  Khalil  al-Zihirï,  Zubdat 
Kaihf  al-Mamälik  (Tübinger  Dissert,  by  R. 
Hartmann),  1907,  p.  62;  Ibn  Shihna,  Ta'rikk 
Halab  =  A.  v.  Kremer,  Denk  sehr,  der  Wien . 
Akad.  d.  Wissenseh. y  1852,  iii.  Abh.  2, 
p.  37»  38;  Arnold,  Chrestom.  arabica  (Halis, 
1853),  vol.  ii.  glossar.,  p.  17  (gives  a  few  pla¬ 
ces);  I.e  Strange,  Bales  tine  under  the  Moslems 
(1890),  p.  406,  426,  540;  M.  v.  Bcrchem  (Dis¬ 
cussion  of  M.  v.  Oppenheim’s  inscriptions)  in 
Beitr.  tur  Assyriol.y  Bd.  vii.  Heft  1  (1909), 
p.  56 — 57  ;  Weil,  Gesch.  der  C ha  life  tty  iii.  282, 
285,  357;  R.  Pococke,  A  Description  of  the 
pasty  (ii.  London,  1745)  p.  168;  Ritter,  /*></- 
kuttdcy  xvi.  p.  1695  ;  Sarre  und  Her/fcld,  Arehaeol. 
Keise  itn  Euphrat-  und  Tigrisgebiety  i.  (Berlin, 
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BUZÂBA,  governor  of  FRrs  under  the 
S  a  1  dj  U  k  s.  Buz&ba  was  one  of  the  Emirs  of 


Mtngubars,  governor  of  Fir«,  and  ruled  the  province 
of  &hDzistftn  on  his  behalf.  He  was  therefore  with 
the  troops  of  his  overlord,  when  the  latter  in 
alliance  with  the  other  Emirs  advanced  against 
the  Saldjak  Suljftn  MasQd  and  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  battle  of  Kur^hanba  (other  authorities  give 
the  place  of  encounter  as  Tandj  Angu^ht)  and 
afterwards  put  to  death  (532  =  1 137-1 138.)  While 
the  Sultln’s  troops  were  beginning  to  plunder 
the  hostile  camp  immediately  after  the  battle, 
Bu/Aba  fell  upon  them  and  put  them  to  flight; 
he  captured  several  distinguished  Emirs  of  the 
Sultfln  and  the  latter  himself  only  escaped  with 
great  difficulty  along  with  the  At  Abcg  Kara  Son  Vor. 
Furious  at  the  slaying  of  his  overlord,  Buzaba 
had  them  all  put  to  death  including  Kara  SonVor’s 
son.  To  revenge  the  latter’s  death,  his  father 
undertook  a  campaign  into  Fftrs  in  the  following 
year  and  placed  the  SnldjwV  prince  Saldjük  Shah 
in  command  of  the  operations.  Hardly  had  Kara 
Sonkor  set  ofT  with  his  troops,  when  Buzaba,  who 
in  the  interval  had  retired  to  the  fortress  of  Safid 
I)iz  (Kal  at  al-baidft),  appeared  again  and  took 
Saldjuk  Shâh  prisoner  as  he  was  left  without  troops 
(534  =  1139-1140).  SultJn  MascQd  had  therefore 
to  hand  over  to  him  the  province  of  Fin»,  and 
Buzaba  managed  to  make  his  position  more  secure 
by  making  an  alliance  with  two  other  Emirs, 
‘Abbas,  I.ord  of  al-Kaiy  and  cAbd  al-Rahmin 
Tughanvarak.  The  Sultln  bore  the  tutelage  of 
these  Emirs  for  a  time,  but  was  finally  able  to 
regain  his  independence  by  treacherously  murdering 
both  of  them.  When  Buzaba  then  took  the 
field  against  the  Sultftn,  he  was  taken  prisooer  at 
the  battle  of  Mar^j  Karategln,  a  day’s  journey 
from  Hama<ibin,  and  put  to  death  in  542  (1147). 

Bibliography'.  Ibn  al-Alhlr,  A” Until  (ed. 
Tornberg),  xi.  39  et  seq.  ;  Accueil  de  textes  relatifs 
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BUZÄKHA,  a  well  in  Arabia  in  the  land 
of  the  Asad  tribe,  where  Julaiha  b.  RJuiwailid 
al-Asadi  was  put  to  flight  by  IÇhâlid  b.  al-Walld 
in  the  year  il  A.  H.  (632)  cf.  above,  p.  475. 

Bibliography'.  YYkflt,  Mu  am  y  L  6oi 
(f.  ;  Cactani,  Annali  dclV  Islanty  ii.  604  et  seq. 
ai.-BUZDJÄNI.  (See  ai»u  ’l-wakA’,  p.  112]. 
BUZURG  I».  ShaiiriyXr,  a  sailor  of  Rimhurmux 
(ivf,i  =  x,h  century)  and  author  of  the  Kitab 
c Adjaib  a l- H indy  edited  by  P.  A.  van  der  Lith 
(Leiden,  1883 — 1886)  with  a  translation  by  M. 
Dcvic,  a  collection  of  sailors*  tales  about  the  lands 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  arc  often  full  of 
fantastical  exaggerations  but  usually  have  some 
foundation  of  truth.  * 

BUZURGMIHR  b.  bakbtagan  of  Marw,  the 
famous  Vizier  of  the  SftsSnian  king 
A  n  0  s  h  a  r  w  a  n  to  whom  legend  ascribes  numerous 
pithy  Sayings.  C’f.  Noldckc,  Geschichte  der  Terser 
und  Araber  &  c.  p.  25 1  note;  Ethc  in  the  Grun~ 
driss  der  Iranischen  Bhilolo^iCy  ii.  34^* 

BUZURGUMMÏD,  kîyÀ,  second  Grand- 
Master  of  the  Assassins  or  I  s  m  äcl  1 1  a 
of  Persia,  born  at  Küdblr,  was  after  his  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  sect  entrusted  by  Hasan  Sabbäh 
with  the  task  of  capturing  the  fortress  of  Lcmscr. 
lie  took  it  by  surprise  in  the  night  of  20,h  Dhu 
’1-K.Vda  495  (=  5Ü1  Sept.  1102)  and  held  out 
there  for  20  years.  In  Safar  5 1 1  (June  11 17)  he 
was  besieged  by  the  Atabcg  Nüshtegtn  Shlrgtr, 
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general  of  the  Saldjüfr  Suljln  Muhammad.  When 
Hasan  Çabblÿ  fell  sick  in  Rabl*  II  518  =  May — 
June  1 124,  he  summoned  Buzurgummld  to  him 
and  proclaimed  him  his  successor,  and  after  Hasan*s 
death  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  =  I2‘!l  June 
he  was  succeeded  by  Buzurgummld.  After  ruling 
for  14  years  in  AUmDt  on  the  same  principles 
as  his  predecessor  he  died  on  the  20th  Hjumäda 
I  532=:  u«h  March  1138,  leaving  the  post  of 
Grand-Master  to  his  son  Muhammad. 


Bibliography.  CA18  al-Dln  EjuwainT,  77P» 
rîbh  i  djihVn-godfliy  in  C.  Defrémery,  Essai 
sur  V histoire  des  Ismaéliens  (Journal  Asiatique , 
1856),  p.  86,  89  et  seq.\  J.  de  Hammer,  Histoire 
de  Vordre  des  Assassins  (traduction  Heilert  et  de 
la  Nourais),  p.  119  et  seq\  Mlrkhond,  Rawdat 
al'fafâ,  vol.  iv.  p.  65  ;  Khondemlr,  liablb  al-siyar , 
vol.  ii.  4fh  part,  p.  74.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

BYZANTINE  EMPIRE.  [See  rUm]. 
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(See  also  K.) 
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CADIZ  (rarely  also  in  an  older  form  Caliz), 

written  Cadix  in  French,  Portugese  and  German, 
but  pronounced  Cadis,  Cadice  (whence  Cadissen, 
Spanish  Gaditano,  German  Cadizer)  is  at  the 
present  day  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
tame  name,  the  most  southern  of  Spain,  with 
70,000  inhabitants,  lying  on  the  Bay  and  Gulf  of 
Cddiz  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  northwest  of  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  founded  about  1100 
B.  C.  by  Phoenicians  from  Sidon  as  a  depot  for  the 
tin  which  was  brought  from  the  Cassiterides  (Britain) 
and  the  silver  of  Tarçhlsh  ?  T apTtfooéç,  Taptrtj iov 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bactis  (Guadalquivir) 
in  the  land  of  the  Turdctani  (Turduli),  on  the 
rocky  northwestern  promontory  of  the  island  of 
Erytheia  or  Cotinussa,  which  is  now  called  Isla 
de  Le^n.  In  Phoenician  the  town  was  called 
Gad(d)ir,  (II)Aggadir  nyi  11}$  (cf.  the  Hebrew 
TTJ  and  711})  =  wall,  s(a)cptum,  septi- 

men  turn,  a  walled  place  in  a  state  of  defence,  a 
fortress  (ct  the  Haag)  from  which  the  Greeks 
made  Thfoipa,  the  Romans  (Gadir)  Cades,  the 
Arabs  ICidis,  which  latter  is  naturally  the 
original  of  the  Spanish  Cddiz  (as  an  appellative, 
the  Punic  aghader  passed  also  into  Libyan  Ber¬ 
ber,  as  a  gadir ,  Plur.  igndar  =  wall,  steep  rock 
=  Arab,  djurf  and  has  given  rise  to  modem  place- 
names  like  Agadir.) 

After  500  B.  C.  the  Phoenician  Cddiz  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Carthaginians  and  became  the  centre 
of  operations  for  the  Punic  conquest  of  the  south 
of  the  Peninsula,  just  as  at  a  later  period  Ha- 
milcar,  Hasdrubal  and  Hannibal  equipped  their 
fleets  and  armies  in  this  rich  commercial  centre, 
the  Punic  emporium  of  the  west;  a  similar  use 
was  made  of  it  by  the  Scipios  in  the  second 
Punic  war  when  Cddiz  had  seceded  to  Rome  in 
206  out  of  commercial  jealousy  of  Carthage.  Greek 
scholars  like  the  sailor  Pytheas  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Artcmidoros  in  the  second  and 
Poseidonios  in  the  first  century  B.  C.,  who  remarked 
the  phenomenon  of  tides,  which  they  had  been  prac¬ 
tically  unacquainted  with  in  the  Mediterranean  (there 
is  a  difference  of  6 — IO  feet  between  ebb  and  flow), 
frequently  visited  the  town  in  which  many  Greeks 
resided.  The  flourishing  trade  and  period  of  great 
prosperity  of  Cddiz  lasted  throughout  the  ancient 
period.  On  the  other  hand  the  Gothic  period  and 
the  Arab  middle  ages  mark  a  period  of  great  de¬ 
cline  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  town  reached 
a  very  low  level  (cf.  Alexandria  and  Carthago); 
the  town  and  its  commerce  continued  in  a  state 


of  stagnation;  In  844  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Normans  but  in  859  the  fleet  of  the  Emir 
Muhammad  turned  aside  their  attack.  So  far  had 
the  town  fallen  from  its  position  as  a  world 
centre  of  commerce  that  Alfonso  X  the  Wise 
after  capturing  it  on  the  14th  September  1262 
had  to  repopulate  Cddiz  again,  till  at  a  later 
period  on  the  discovery  of  America  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  dawned  when  it  became  the  port  of 
arrival  for  the  silver  fleets  from  the  west;  in  this 
period  it  was  able  to  defy  the  attacks  of  the 
Barbary  Corsairs  in  1530,  1 553  and  1574?  but  it 
suffered  severely  when  it  was  plundered  in  1587 
by  Drake  and  again  in  1596  by  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Cddiz  is,  it  is  true,  occasionally  mentioned 
by  the  Arab  geographers  but  in  comparison  with 
Seville  and  Cordova  its  role  is  of  no  importance 
and  in  competition  with  Tarifa,  Algcziras,  Mdlaga, 
Almerfa  and  Cartagena,  it  fell  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  While  the  Arab  authors  give  us  but 
scanty  details  of  the  ancient  fortified  port  of  Cddiz, 
they  are  never  weary  of  giving  valuable  accounts 
of  the  famous  •Pillars  of  Hercules”  near  Cddiz, 
asnäm  Ilirakl  or  briefly  a/-A{natn  (also  al-tarna- 
(Jlil  al-Hirakliya  in  Mas'üdf ,  Tanbih ,  p.  69), 
so  often  mentioned  but  never  described  in  the 
classics;  they  mention  seven  of  these  pillars 
in  the  west,  of  which  the  most  famous  was  the 
fanam  Kadis ,  also  called  menarat  Kadis  at 
Cape  Trafalgar  Taraf  nl^agharr  (Mafckarl,  1.  83, 18  ; 
not  to  be  confused,  as  Reinaud  does  —  Abu  *1-Fida, 
ii.  269  5  —  with  the  once  very  famous  temple  of  the 
Phoenician  Herakles  =  Melqart,  containing  no  idol, 
in  the  southeast  of  Cddiz).  It  is  described  as  a 
brazen  statue  of  a  giant  with  a  long  club  (ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  a  key)  in  his  hand,  on  the 
top  of  a  triangular  pedestal  resting  on  two 
square  tapering  blocks  of  marble;  it  was 
destroyed  by  cAll  b.  Müsä  b.  MaimQn  out  of  cu¬ 
pidity  in  540=  1145;  for  further  details  of  these 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  see  Dozy,  Recherches  *,  ii. 
31 1 — 314,  Append.  N°.  xxxv,  p.  lxxxix — xcvii.  and 

evii.  et  seq.  (p.  xc.  however  or 

is  to  be  read  instead  of  as  in  Yakut,  iv.  6, 

20)  The  district  around  Cddiz  was  therefore 
called  Iklifti  al-ajnâm.  It  would  have  l>ccn  very 
useful,  if  Herrn.  Thiersch  had  included  the  Arab 
accounts  and  descriptions  of  the  fanant  or  A/r- 
narat  Kadis  in  his  great  work  on  the  Pharos  of 
Alexandria.  An  indirect  proof  of  the  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  Cddiz  under  Arab  domination  is  that 
it  is  never  mentioned  in  Simonet’s  monumen- 
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Ul  Historiä  it  Ut  Moth  r  ab  es .  Following  the 
Arab  fashion,  the  Spaniards  compare  CAdiz  to  a 
‘silver  shell’  (una  Uta  de  plata). 

Bibliography.  Dozy,  Éeeherches*,  Ü.  lot. 
til.  and  the  Arabic  sources  given  there,  p.  312, 
Note  2;  Madoz,  Diceionario  geogr  .-estad.-hist., 
V.  193 — 204  ;  Cf.  Sc>bold,  Zur  spanisch-arabi¬ 
schen  Orographie.  Die  Provinz  Cadix  ;  in  Rud. 
Haupt’s-Katalog  8:  Der  Mohammedanische  Orient 
(Supplement)  1906,  p.  35 — 40;  P.  Schroder, 
Die  phonitische  Sprache,  p.  80(130,  162,  1 8 1 ) ; 
Dozy,  Histoire  des  Musulmans  d' Espagne,  iv., 
209:  “la  tour  de  Cadix,  c’est-à-dire  les  colon¬ 
nes  d’IIercule”.  (C.  K.  Seyrold.) 

ÔAGHÂNIYÀN,  written  Saghftoiyän  by  the 
Arabs,  a  district  on  the  upper  course  of 
the  Ox  us;  the  capital  of  the  district  bore  the 
same  name,  whence  the  nisbas  CaghJlniySnl  and 
Caghânl;  the  name  of  the  river  Caghftnriid  (the 
modern  Surkhan),  which  flows  through  Caghflniyan, 
and  the  title  CaghSn-KhudbM  of  the  ruler  of  the 
land  are  of  course  derived  from  the  same  root. 
On  the  geography,  cf.  the  article  AmC-l>akyA, 
P-  339-  The  capital  fnghiniyfin  was  four  days’ 
journey  or  24  farsakJl  from  Tirmidh  and  three 
days’  journey  from  Kuw^diySn  (the  modern  Kaba- 
dian).  The  town  has  been  identified  by  Barthold 
( Turkestan  zu  epekhu  mongol*  skago  naihestviya , 
ii.  74)  with  the  modern  capital  of  the  same 
district,  Denaw  (properly  Dih-i  naze  “New  Village”) 
and  by  Le  Strange,  (  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern 
Caliphate ,  p.  440)  with  the  town  of  Sar-i  Asiyä 
somewhat  farther  to  the  north;  in  support  of  the 
former  view  we  may  now  adduce  the  words  of  the 
historian  MahmOd  b.  Wall  (xi'1'  =  xviiT*>  century): 
hudüd-i  Ca  ghaniyan  hi  intriiz  ba dih-i  nazu  mafihür 
ast  (Cod.  Ind.  Off.,  N°.  575,  f.  77''). 

As  was  the  case  in  the  other  mountain  lands 
on  the  left  and  right  banks  of  the  upper  course 
of  the  Oxus,  Caghäniyftn  also  was  influenced 
in  its  cultural  development  by  Balkh  rather  than 
Bukhara  and  Samarkand.  Immediately  before  the 
Arab  conquest,  the  religion  was  Buddhism  as  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Hüan-Cuang  (c.  630  A.  D.)  tells 
us;  there  were  then  about  500  monasteries  in 
Caghäniyän  although  the  number  of  mocks  was 
not  large.  Like  most  of  the  rulers  of  these  lands, 
the  “King”  (malik)  of  Caghäniyän  also  had  to 
submit  in  86  =  705  to  the  Governor,  Kutaiba  b. 
Muslim  (Tabari,  ii.  1180,  3  et  seql)\  in  the  year 
119  =  737  the  “taghän-Khudhät”  is  mentioned 
as  the  ally  of  the  Arabs.  The  district  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Surkhun  with  Tirmidh  and 
Carmangän  a  day’s  journey  or  6  farsatà  above 
it,  did  not  belong  to  C'aghSniyfln  but  was  ruled 
by  a  separate  prince,  the  Tirmidh-§häh  (Ibn 
Khurdädhbeh,  cd.  de  Goeje,  p.  39  at  the  foot). 
In  later  times  also  Tirmidh  and  the  country 
attached  to  it  was  usually  politically  independent 
of  C’aghäniyän ;  in  the  iv,h  (x'1')  century  however, 
in  the  Sämanid  period,  this  one  as  well  as  the 
districts  of  Shumftn  and  Kjiarön  to  the  east  of 
taghäniyän  was  subject  to  the  Emirs  of  Cagha- 
niyän  (Gardlzl  in  Barthold,  Turkestan  etc.,  i.  9 

Whether  this  dynasty,  called  al-Muhtafj ,  by 
Ibn  Hawkal  (ed.  de  Goeje,  p.  40 1,  t,)  was  descended 
from  the  Caghan-Khudhat  or  some  Arab  Emir,  is 
not  known.  The  most  famous  prince  of  this  house 
was  Ahmad  (Abtl  eAlf)  b.  Abl  Bakr  Muhammcd, 
cf.  this  article,  p.  186. 


The  town  of  Caghifliyin  was  then  larger  than 
Tirmidh  but  could  not  compare  in  numbers  or 
wealth  of  its  population  with  the  commercial  city 
on  the  Oxus  (Istakbrf,  ed.  de  Goeje,  p.  29$).  On 
the  market  place  stood  the  chief  mosque  with 
pillars  of  bricks  but  without  arches  (bilU  (lk3n% 
Mukaddasl,  p.  283,1,).  As  late  as  the  vi‘h  (xiBh) 
century,  in  the  period  of  Samcflnl,  the  mosque  of 
Cagh.tniySn  was  a  “beautiful  and  famous”  building 
{has an  ma'Jthür').  The  number  of  villages  in 
Caghaniyilo  was  estimated  by  Mukaddasl  at  16,000; 
of  towns  on  the  road  to  Tirmidh  there  are 
also  mentioned  Bflrangl  (5  farsakh  from  CaghlniyJn) 
and  Ddrzangl  (7  farsakh.  farther  on,  only  in¬ 
habited  by  weavers);  Oarmangdn,  6  farsahh.  from 
Ddrzangl,  already  belonged  to  Tirmidh. 

Little  is  known  of  the  later  history  of  CaghUniyin. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  v‘fl  (xi,h)  century,  the 
princes  of  Caghflniyfln  had  to  recognise  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Ghaznawids;  on  Sultan  Mas'od’s 
winter  campaign,  cf.  the  article  rFrI-TEgIn,  p.799. 
After  Balkh  had  been  finally  ceded  to  theSaldjû|çs 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  45 1  (1059),  the  lands 
on  the  other. side  of  the  Oxus  also  submitted  to 
the  new  conquerors;  a  rebellion  which  broke  out 
in  faghaniySn  and  Khuttal  was  put  down  in  456 
(1064)  by  Sultän  Alp-Arslän.  In  the  vi,h  (xii111) 
century  CaghdniySn  is  sometimes  called  a  possession 
of  the  Khans  of  Samarkand  (Muhammad  al-K&tib 
al-Samarkandi  in  Barthold,  Turkestan  etc.  i.  72), 
and  sometimes  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Ohorid 
kingdom  of  Bdmiyftn  [q.  v.,  p.  643]. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Mongol  campaigns  of 
conquest,  Caghdniyän  is  never  mentioned;  the 
land  later  appears  as  a  possession  of  one  of 
Caghatii’s  grandsons  and  his  descendants  (see 
Ul  rAK-KMÄN,  p.  794).  The  valley  of  the  Surkhan 
was  much  valued  not  only  by  the  Mongols  but 
by  other  nomadic  peoples  also  on  account  of  its 
grazing-grounds;  at  the  present  day  the  original 
Iranian  population  has  been  completely  dispossessed 
by  the  I’zbcgs.  The  pre- Islamic  and  mediaeval 
towns  here  have  long  since  disappeared;  even 
their  ruins  do  not  appear  to  have  survived;  in 
the  accounts  of  modern  travellers  only  an  old 
brick  bridge  is  mentioned  over  the  Band-i  Khftn 
(which  is  now  only  filled  with  water  in  the  spring 
tim«.)  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Surkhan; 
the  site  of  the  town  of  DJrzangl  was  probably 
here.  The  town  of  Caghäniyän  »had  probably 
disappeared  by  the  viii,t'  (xiv’1')  century;  the 
earliest  mention  of  Dih-i  Naw  is  in  the  l(.afar - 
dVama  of  Sfiaraf  al-Dln  Yazdl  (Indian  edition, 
i.  124);  BSbur  however  (Btibar-Xüma.cd.  Beveridge, 
see  Index)  still  gives  the  name  Cnghäniyän  to 
this  district  and  its  capital  but  this  is  probably 
only  under  the  influence  of  literary  tradition. 

(W.  Barthoi.d.) 

CAfiHÄN.RUD,  a  tributary  of  the  Ozas. 
now  called  Surkhan.  The  name  (apparently  of 
pre-Muhammadan  origin,  cf.  CagijAniyAn)  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  J/udiid  a  l-1  A  lam  (Cod.  Tumanski, 
9a  et  seq.)  written  in  the  year  372  =  982 — 983, 
and  was  still  in  use  in  the  viiilh  (xiv'1»)  century 
( Zafar-Näma ,  Indian  edition,  i.  196) 

(W.  Barthoi.d.) 

CAGHATAI-KHÄN,  a  Mongol  prince,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  Cingiz-Khân  and  his  queen 
Biirta-Ffldjin.  Even  in  his  father’s  lifetime  he  was 
regarded  as  having  the  best  knowledge  of  the 
Yüsä  (the  tribal  laws  of  the  Mongols  which  had 
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been  codified  by  Clngix-Kbftn)  and  being  the 
greatest  authority  on  all  questions  of  law  and 
custom.  Like  his  brothers,  he  took  part  in  his 
father's  campaigns  against  China  (12 1 1—1216) 
and  against  the  kingdom  of  the  Khw'ftrizm-Shfth 
(1219—1224).  The  capital  of  the  JGjwftrizin-Shfth, 
GurgSndj  (the  modern  Kunya-Urgent)  was  besieged 
by  the  three  princes,  DjQtl,  Caghatài  and  Ügadai 
and  taken  in  §afar  6i8  =  27tl)  March — 24th  April 
1221.  In  the  same  year  Caghatfti’*  eldest  son 
Mütügen  was  slain  before  Bftmiyftn  (see  above, 
p.  644).  After  the  battle  on  the  Indus  (according 
to  Nasftwl,  ed.  Iloudas,  p.  83  on  Wednesday  the 
9,h  Shawwâl  618,  probably  the  24th  November 
1221),  Caghatfti  was  entrusted  with  the  operations 
against  the  Khwftrizm-£hfth,  £)ja]ftl  al-Dfn,  so  that 
he  spent  the  winter  of  1221-1222  in  India.  When 
Ciogiz-KhSn  undertook  his  last  campaign  (against 
TangQt  1225 — 122  7),  Caghatfti  remained  in  Mon¬ 
golia  in  command  of  the  troops  left  behind  there. 

After  his  father's  death  Caghatfti  no  longer 
took  an  active  part  in  the  campaigns.  As  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  late  ruler  (his  brother  l)jQCi 
also  had  died  before  his  father)  he  enjoyed  enormous 
prestige.  In  the  year  1229  he  presided  with  his 
uncle  CCügen  at  the  meeting  of  princes  which 
elected  Cgcdei  Great  &hftn;  owing  to  his  position 
as  the  recognised  authority  on  law  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  he  exercised  an  influence  to  which  even 
the  Great  Khftn  Cgcdei  had  to  bow.  He  seems 
to  have  spent  this  period  partly  in  Mongolia  at 
his  brother's  court,  partly  in  the  territory  allotted 
to  him  by  Cingiz-Khdn  where  he  held  his  own 
court-camp.  Like  all  Mongol  princes,  Caghatfti 
had  separate  camps  (ordu)  for  winter  and  summer. 
I>juwainl  mentions  Maräwslk-Ilft  as  his  winter 
residence  and  Kuyftsh  as  his  summer  quarters.  ; 
Both  were  in  the  Ili  valley  in  the  modern  Chinese  ! 
province  of  Ili,  of  which  the  modern  capital  Kuldja 
lies  southeast  of  the  mediaeval  town  of  Almfttigh. 
The  camp  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  traveller 
Cang-Cun  lay  to  the  south  of  the  river  Ili;  as 
this  traveller  was  here  in  May  1223  (cf.  Bret- 
schneider,  Mediaeval  Researches  from  Eastern 
Asiatic  Sources  i.  98),  it  is  probably  the  summer 
residence  he  refers  to.  The  residence  of  Caghatfti's 
successors  is  called  Ulugh-If(or  Ulugh-Ifc  is  perhaps 
the  correct  reading)  by  [)juw*ainl  and  others. 

Caghatfti  had  received  from  his  father  all  the 
lands  from  the  UighQr  territory  in  the  east  to 
Bukhftrft  and  Samarkand  in  the  west:  we  must 
not  however  regard  those  lands  as  a  single  king¬ 
dom  governed  from  the  Ili  valley  and  only 
indirectly  subject  to  the  Great  Khftn  whose  capital 
was  in  Mongolia.  Everywhere,  even  in  the  Ili 
valley  itself,  the  local  dynasties  who  were  there 
before  the  Mongols  remained.  On  the  relationship 
of  these  dynasties  to  the  Mongol  rulers  we  have 
no  accurate  information;  we  know  equally  little 
about  what  sovereign  rights  the  court  on  the  Ili 
could  claim  from  the  Great  Khan  and  his  deputies. 
The  settled  lands  of  Central  Asia  were  certainly 
not  governed  in  the  name  of  Caghatfti  but  in  the 
name  of  the  Great  JChfin.  In  the  account  of  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  636  (1238-1239) 
in  Bukhftrft  (see  above,  p.  780)  Caghatfti  is  not 
mentioned;  the  governor  of  MS  warft’  al-Nahr  at 
this  period  was  MahmQd  Yalawftt,  a  Khwftrizml 
by  birth  who  lived  in  Khodjand  and  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Great  Khftn.  Even  the  generals 
of  the  Mongol  troops  in  MS  warft’  al-Nahr  were 


appointed  by  the  Great  Kbftn.  When,  toon  after¬ 
wards,  the  governor  MahmQd  YalawftC  was  arbi¬ 
trarily  deposed  by  Caghatfti,  the  latter  was  called 
to  account  by  his  brother  and  had  to  confess  the 
illegality  of  his  action  ;  ügedei  was  satisfied  with 
this  apology,  and  granted  the  land  to  his  brother  as  a 
fief  (7/i^ö);  but  the  legal  position  of  this  territory 
was  not  thereby  altered.  During  the  last  years 
of  Ügedei’s  reign,  as  well  as  later  under  Möngke, 
all  the  settled  areas  from  the  Chinese  frontier  to 
Bukhftrft  were  governed  by  MascQd  Beg,  the  son 
of  MahmQd  Yalaw&t,  in  name  of  the  Great  Khftn. 

It  cannot  be  ascertained  how  far  Caghatfti’s 
Muhammadan  minister  Kutb  al-Dln  Habash  cAmId 
had  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  country 
along  with  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Khftn. 
According  to  Rashid  al-Dln  this  minister*  came 
from  Otrftr,  according  to  ßjamäl  al-Korashl  from 
Karmina,  and  had  like  many  other  Muhammadan 
dignitaries  at  this  time  made  his  fortune  among 
the  Mongols  os  a  rich  merchant;  he  was  on  terms 
of  such  intimacy  with  the  Khftn  that  each  of 
Caghatfti’s  sons  had  one  of  Habash  cAmId’s  sons 

I  as  a  comrade.  Caghatfti  was  on  the  whole  not 
favourably  inclined  to  Islftm.  Among  the  infrin¬ 
gements  of  Mongol  law  which  were  rigidly  punished 
by  him,  was  the  observance  of  certain  prescriptions 
of  Islftm.  Among  the  Mongols  it  was  forbidden 
to  slaughter  an  animal  by  cutting  its  throat,  which 
is  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Sharfat;  another 
law  likewise  frequently  broken  by  the  Muhamma¬ 
dans  at  their  ablutions  was  that  which  prohibited 
washing  in  running  water.  The  cruel  punishment 
with  which  Caghatfti  visited  any  such  trespasses 
made  his  name  hated  among  all  Muhammadans. 
At  his  death  the  poet  Sadid  cAwar  sang;  “That 
man  from  fear  of  whom  no  one  dared  enter  water 
is  himself  now  drowned  in  the  wide  ocean’*  (of 
death).  Ilis  Muhammadan  minister  did  not  have 
a  great  reputation  for  piety.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  at  his  instigation,  that  Caghatfti  executed 
Shaikh  AbQ  Ya‘kQb  Yüsuf  al-Sakkftkï  (thereon, 
cf.  fcÇhondemlr,  Habib  al-Siyar,  Teheran  edition 
iii,  28);  we  also  have  a  poem  (given  in  Barthold, 
Turkestan  w  epokhti  mongaCskago  nathestviya ,  i. 
104)  by  Shaikh  Saif  al-Din  Bftkharzl  (died  24th 
Qhu’l-KaMa  659  =  20th  October  1261)  in  which 
reproaches  are  heaped  on  Habash  cAmïd.  It  was 

robably  on  account  of  his  hostility  to  Islftm  that 
aghatfti  was  regarded  as  a  friend  of  Christianity; 
according  to  a  story  given  by  Marco  Polo,  he  is 
even  said  to  have  been  baptised  but  this  statement 
is  nowhere  corroborated. 

Caghatfti  only  survived  by  a  few  months  his 
brother  Ügedei  who  died  on  the  5lh  ßjumädft 

II  639  =  11th  December  1241:  his  death  must 
therefore  have  taken  place  in  1242.  According 
to  the  Mongol  custom,  his  physicians  (a  minister 
of  Chinese  origin  and  Madjd  al-I)In,  the  physician- 
in-ordinary,  a  Muhammadan),  were  put  to  death 
because  they  had  not  succeeded  in  saving  the 
life  of  their  sovereign.  Habash  cAmid  survived 
Caghatai  many  years  and  died  in  &hacbftn  658 
(i2,h  July — 9*1'  August  1260). 

Of  all  the  sons  of  Cingiz-khftn,  Caghatfti  is  the 
only  one  whose  name  remained  attached  to  his 
dynasty  and  the  kingdom  founded  by  this  dy¬ 
nasty.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  Golden  Horde,  the 
names  of  heathen  Khftns  were  quite  driven  out 
by  the  name  of  the  Muhammadan  Uzbeg-Khftn. 
The  people  became  known  as  Uzbcgs  and  their 
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country  m  Uzbegistln;  on  the  other  hind  the 
Turkish  or  Turkicised  nomads  in  Mi  warl’  al- 
Nahr  were  still  known  as  Caghatti  as  late  as  the 
ix,h  =  xv‘h  century,  although  there  had  for  long 
been  no  ruling  family  there  descended  from  Ca- 
ghatai.  The  same  name  is  still  borne  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  by  the  Eastern  Turk!  literary  language 
which  was  first  developed  under  the  Tlinürids. 
(cf.  the  articles  turks,  tvrkI  dialects). 

The  Mongol  kingdom  known  as  Caghatii  was 
really  not  founded  till  many  decades  after  the 
death  of  the  Khan  from  whom  it  took  its  name. 
Kard  HQldgO,  a  son  of  the  Mutügcn  who  fell  at 
Bämiyän,  was  the  first  to  be  recognised  as  head 
of  the  dynasty  and  he  was  deposed  in  favour 
of  YisQ-Mongke,  a  son  of  CaghatAi,  by  order  of 
the  Great  KhAn  Guyiik  (1246 — 1248).  The  events 
of  the  year  125 1  [cf.  the  article  nÄTC-K»|ÄS  p.  682] 
utterly  destroyed  the  importance  of  the  house  of 
Caghatäi  for  a  period.  All  the  adult  members  of 
the  house  were  cither  slain  or  banished.  Orghâna 
the  widow  of  Kara-IIülägQ,  who  was  re-instated 
but  died  soon  after,  held  the  regency  on  the  Hi 
during  the  following  decade  during  the  minority 
of  hcr  son  MubArak-Shâh  ;  but  she  seems  to  have 
exerted  no  authority  over  the  adjoining  lands. 
As  the  narrative  of  Rubruquis  ( i  253 — 125 5)  show  s, 
the  Mongol  empire  at  this  period  was  practically 
divided  into  two  separate  portions;  Batü,  the  ruler 
of  the  western  half,  was  able  to  approach  the 
Great  KhAn  almost  on  terms  of  equality  (although 
the  coins  were  everywhere  struck  in  the  name 
of  the  Great  Khan  Mongke);  the  territory  directly 
subject  to  the  great  Khän  began  between  the 
rivers  Talas  and  Ou.  The  above  mentioned  MascQd- 
Beg  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  both  Khans  was 
governor  of  all  the  settled  areas  between  Bish- 
balik  and  Kh«Arizm. 

On  the  death  of  the  Great  Khan  Mongke  in 
1259,  a  different  condition  of  things  arose.  During 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  JxhubilAi  and 
Arlgh-BukA,  the  brothers  of  thc^late  Great  JxhAn, 
Alghn  a  grandson  of  faghatili  agreed  to  take 
possession  of  Central  Asia  for  Arigh-Bukä  and  to 
support  him  from  there  against  his  enemies.  lie 
actually  succeeded  in  bringing  the  whole  of 
Central  Asia  under  his  sway  in  a  brief  space  of 
time,  including  lands  like  Kh*arizin  and  the 
modern  Afghanistan  which  had  not  previously 
even  nominally  been  numbered  among  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  house  of  Caghatâi.  He  had  of  course 
won  these  successes  for  himself  and  not  for  Arigh- 
Buka;  he  everywhere  declared  himself  an  inde¬ 
pendent  ruler,  particularly  after  Arlgh-Bukä,  who 
tried  to  assert  his  rights,  was  forced  finally  to 
vacate  this  territory  in  spite  of  some  initial  suc¬ 
cesses.  Mascud-Beg  was  still  governor  of  the 
settled  areas,  now  no  longer  in  name  of  the 
Great  Khan  however  but  in  name  of  Algha. 

AlghQ  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  an 
independent  Mongol  state  in  Central  Asia;  he 
enjoyed  his  success  for  a  brief  period  only,  as  he 
died  in  664=1165-1266;  some  years  after  his 
death  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Caghatii  in 
this  district  had  to  cede  the  ruling  power  in 
this  state  to  Kaidü,  grandson  of  Cgedei  (cf.  the 
article  hüräk-KUÄn,  p.  795],  who  ruled  it  till 
his  death  in  the  beginning  of  701  (autumn  1301). 
We  again  find  Masfüd-Beg  governing  the  settled 
areas  of  Central  Asia  in  name  of  Kaidü.  Mascud- 
Bcg  died  in  Shawwil  688  =  October — November 


1289;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons  In 
succession  ;  Aba  Bakr  (till  §ba(bin  697  =  May-» 
June  1298),  SatUmisb-Beg  (till  702=1302-1303) 
and  SuyQniC;  the  first  two  received  their  powers 
from  Kaidü  and  the  third  from  his  successor  Capar. 

Capar  was  only  able  to  assert  his  authority 
for  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  his  father;  he 
was  deposed  by  Duwâ,  son  of  Buràk-Khln,  in 
706=  1306-1307.  Duwi  must  be  regarded  os  the 
real  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  CaghatAi.  The 
boundaries  of  this  kingdom  dividing  it  from  the 
other  Mongol  kingdoms  (Ohioa,  Persia  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Golden  Horde)  are  given  on  the 
Chinese  map  of  the  year  1 331  [cf.  the  article 
BISIjHAlJK,  p.  729]. 

It  was  some  time  before  this  kingdom  received 
!  an  independent  organisation  of  its  own. 
al-I)in  Koras]jt’s  work  written  in  the  reign  of 
Capar  shows  that  affairs  in  Central  Asia  were  in 
much  the  same  condition  even  at  this  period, 
w  hen  there  had  long  been  a  strong  Mongol  central 
government  in  China  and  Persia,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  early  years  of  the  Mongol  conquest. 
Besides  the  old  family  of  governors,  the  earlier 
local  dynasties  had  also  survived  even  in  the  Hi 
valley  itself;  in  the  towns,  where  there  was  no 
local  dynasty,  the  / aJr  (the  chief  of  the  Muham¬ 
madan  clergy)  was  at  the  head  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  body. 

The  Mongols  were  here  apparently  less  under 
the  influence  of  Islim  and  Muhammadan  culture 
and  were  able  to  preserve  their  peculiar  features 
in  spite  of  their  conquered  subjects  longer  than 
in  Persia.  Except  in  the  land  of  the  Gighür,  Islim 
was  everywhere  the  state  religion  by  the  time  of 
the  Mongol  conquest,  even  in  the  Hi  valley; 
nevertheless  these  areas  had  been  but  little 
influenced  by  Arabo-Pcrsian  culture.  The  Mongol 
conquest,  as  Rubruquis  pointed  out,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  these  lands  by  an  extension  of  the 
pasture  lands  at  the  expense  of  the  towns  and 
areas  under  cultivation;  at  a  later  period  ur¬ 
ban  life  quite  disappeared  here  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Mongol  rule  except  in  Ma  warä’  al-Nahr 
anti  the  modern  Chinese  Turkestan.  The  Muhar»» 
madan  civilization  of  Mil  war  A'  al-Nahr  naturally 
exorcised  some  influence  on  the  Mongols,  particularly 
the  rulers;  this  influence  was  not  strong  enough, 
however,  to  induce  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
change  their  mode  of  life.  When  the  ruling  family 
decided  to  settle  in  Md  wara*  al-Nahr  and  to 
break  off  from  the  customs  of  their  people,  the 
complete  separation  of  the  eastern  provinces  was 
brought  about. 

Even  the  brief  reign  of  Ylsü-Mbngke  (1246—- 
1251)  appears  to  have  been  favourable  to  thosè 
who  professed  IslAm.  •  The  minister  then  was  m 
friend  of  the  Khin’s  youth,  a  foster-son  of  Habash- 
‘Amid,  Bahi*  al-Din  Marghlnanl,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Shuyïtkh  al-Islâm  of  Karghina 
and  proved  more  favourable  to  scholars  and  poets 
than  his  foster-father.  lie  is  praised  by  his 
contemporary  Djuwainl,  who  was  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  w'ith  him,  as  a  Maecenas;  his  house 
was  the  centre  of  all  scientific  and  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  Habaab*cAmid,  who  was  hated  by  the  &hin 
as  an  adherent  of  Kari-Hülägü,  owed  his  life  to 
the  intercession  of  Baha’  al-Din  ;  nevertheless 
BahiJ  al-Din,  when,  after  the  events  of  the  year 
1251,  he  had  to  share  the  fate  of  his  Khin  and 
was  handed  over  to  his  foster-father,  was  executed 
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in  the  enteilest  fashion  by  the  latter*«  orders. 

Under  Orghtaa,  Habaah*  Amid  again  took  the 
position  he  had  held  under  Caghatfti  ;  this  princess 
was  however  favourably  inclined  to  the  Muham- 
mad  ans;  she  is  described  by  Wassftf  as  a  protec¬ 
tress  of  Isl£m  and  by  jgjamäl  al-Kurashl  she  is 
even  said  to  have  been  a  Muhammadan.  Her  son 
Mubftrak-Shah,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  in 
Mft  warft9  al-Nahr,  certainly  adopted  Islftm,  as  did 
his  rival  Burftk-Kbfto  some  years  later.  The  rule 
of  AlghQ  seems  to  have  been  less  favourable  to 
Muhammadans;  Sulaimftn-Beg,  the  son  of  Habash- 
cAmId  attached  himself  to  the  new  ruler;  on  the 
other  hand,  Shaikh  Burhftn  al-Dln,  a  son  of  Shaikh 
Saif  al  Din  Bftkharzl  was  slain  at  the  taking  of 
Bukhfträ.  The  events  of  the  following  years  put 
off  for  some  decades  the  victory  of  Muhammadan 
culture,  the  way  for  which  had  been  paved  by 
the  conversion  of  Mub&rak-§hah  and  Burftk.  KaidQ 
and  Capar  as  well  as  Duwft  and  the  other  princes 
of  the  house  of  Caghatfti  remained  pagans  and 
had  their  dwellings  in  the  eastern  provinces.  In 
the  reign  of  Isen-Bükä,  the  son  of  Duwft,  the 
armies  of  the  great  Khftn  penetrated  from  China 
far  into  Central  Asia  and  ravaged  the  winter 
and  summer  residences  of  the  Khân;  the  writer 
of  the  continuation  to  Rashid  al-Dln’s  Qjatn? 
al-tawarlkk  in  his  account  of  these  happenings 
says  that  the  winter-residence  of  the  Khftn  was 
the  district  on  the  Issik-Kul,  while  his  summer 
residence  was  on  the  Talas. 

Isen  B  Oka’s  successor  Khftn  Kabak  (likewise 
a  son  of  Duwft),  who, ‘according  to  the  historians 
reigned  eight  years,  according  to  his  coins  till 
726  (1326),  was  the  first  to  return  to  the  settled 
lands  of  MS  warft'  al-Nahr.  Though  he  did  not 
adopt  Islftm  he  is  praised  by  Muhammadans  as  a 
just  prince;  he  is  said  to  have  built  or  restored 
several  towns;  he  had  a  palace  built  for  himself 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Nakhsjbab 
or  Nasaf,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  modern 
name  of  Karshf  (Mongol  as  “palace1’).  He  intro¬ 
duced  the  silver  coins  afterwards  called  *A'abiikï\ 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  independent 
coinage  of  the  Caghatfti  kingdom;  from  the  Mon¬ 
gol  conquest  to  his  time  there  had  only  been 
the  coins  of  individual  towns  and  dynasties  in 
circulation  in  Central  Asia.  This  fact  also  makes 
it  probable  that  the  kingdom  was  first  united  on 
a  firm  basis  by  Kabak,  although  we  have  no  de¬ 
finite  statements  on  this  point.  1 

After  two  brief  interregnums,  Kabak’s  brother 
Tarmfthhlrln  was  raised  to  the  throne  probably  as 
early  as  726.  This  Khan  adopted  Islftm  and  took 
the  name  of  cAlä9  al-Dln;  the  eastern  provinces 
were  entirely  neglected  by  him  so  that  the  no¬ 
mads  of  these  provinces  rose  against  him  as  he  had 
broken  the  *  Yasa'\  This  rebellion  appears  to  have 
taken  place  about  734=  *333*1334  i  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  detail  further  events,  for  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the  histo¬ 
rians,  which  are  probably  little  reliable  on  this 
period,  and  Ibu  Batata’s  account,  which  is  equally 
tinged  with  romance  (ed.  Dcfrémcry  and  San- 
guinetti,  iii.  39  it  seq.).  The  statements  of  con¬ 
temporary  missionaries  prove  that  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom  was  again  transferred  for  a  brief 
period  to  the  Hi  valley  and  Christians  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  spread  their  religion  unhindered  and  to 
build  churches  there  in  the  reign  of  Djankshl 
(about  1334 — *338);  it  is  even  said  that  a  seven 


year  old  son  of  the  Khftn  was  baptised  with  his 
father’s  consent  and  received  the  name  of  Johan¬ 
nes.  Soon  afterwards  these  missionaries  fell  victims 
to  a  Muhammadan  agitation. 

Some  years  later  Nasaf  (Karsh*)  is  again  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  residence  of  the  Khftn  Kftzftn;  this 
Khftn  soon  fell  (in  747  =  1346-1347)  in  battle 
against  the  Turkish  military  aristocracy  in  his 
lands,  whereupon  the  rule  of  his  house  in  Mft 
warft9  al-Nahr  came  to  an  end.  Till  1 370,  descen¬ 
dants  of  Caghatfti  were  placed  on  the  throne  by 
the  Turkish  Emirs  as  nominal  rulers;  in  the  time 
of  Tim  dr,  these  rulers  were  chosen  from  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Ügedei.  Nevertheless  under  TlmQr  and 
his  successors,  the  nomad  population  of  Mft  warft9 
al-Nahr,  who,  as  a  warrior  caste,  enjoyed  many 
privileges  (the  Spanish  envoy  Clavijo  (1403  — 
.  1406)  gives  full  details),  was  still  as  before  called 
“Caghatfti".  When  the  Caghatfti  had  been  driven 
out  in  the  x^  (xvi1*»)  century  by  the  “Uzbeg", 
the  name  “Caghatfti"  was  transferred  to  the  IT- 
mQrids  who  migrated  to  India.  Up  to  the  end  ot 
the  xvii!*»  century  there  was  a  ruling  house  which 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  Caghatfti  in  the 
modern  Chinese  Turkestan  (these  princes  were 
sometimes  able  to  extend  their  rule  as  far  as  the 
lands  north  of  the  Celestial  Mountains  (Ticen-Shan) 
as  well  as  to  undertake  campaigns  into  MS  warft'  al- 
Nahr,  Tibet,  India  and  Afghftnistftn);  the  subjects  of 
these  princes  appear  to  have  called  themselves 
not  Caghatfti  but  simply  Mongols  (Moghul). 

Bibliography,  Our  sources  for  the  history 
of  Caghatfti  and  his  successors  are  much  scantier 
than  the  accounts  of  the  Mongol  kingdoms  in 
Persia  and  China;  nor  have  they,  meagre  as  they 
are,  yet  been  collected  or  edited.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  JQjamftl  al-Kurasjbi’s  Mulhikät  al- 
$urahy  which  stands  quite  alone  (there  are 
two  manuscripts  in  the  Asiatic  Museum  in  St. 
Petersburg;  in  Western  Europe  the  work  has 
hitherto  been  quite  unknown;  extracts  are  given 
in  Barthold,  Turkestan  etc.  i.  128  et  seq\  there 
are  no  historical  works  composed  in  Central 
Asia  during  the  period  of  Mongol  dominion. 
Among  Persian  historians,  [IjuwainT  (7feVf£A-f 
[)jihân-ku$hâi\  extracts  in  Defrémcry,  Journ . 
Asiat,  4lh  Ser.  Vol.  xx.  381  et  seq.)  and  Rashid 
al-Dln  (Djam?  al-tawarikhy  extracts  in  Bar¬ 
thold,  Turkesta/iy  etc.,  i.  123  et  seq.)  give  fairly 
detailed  accounts  of  Caghatfti  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  successors.  The  statements  regarding  the 
house  of  Caghatfti  given  by  Sharaf  al-Dln  Yazdl 
in  the  introduction  ( [mukaddamo )  to  his  %afar - 
namahy  are  based,  apart  from  numerous  chrono¬ 
logical  inaccuracies,  on  a  historical  forgery  as 
was  shown  by  d’Ohsson  ( Histoire  des  Mongols , 
ii.  108  et  seq.).  The  events  after  the.  death  of 
KaidQ  (including  the  war  between  Duwft  and 
Capar)  are  most  fully  given  in  the  Tc?r\kh-i 
Wa\taf  (Ind.  edition  p.  449  et  seq. y  5 1 5).  On 
the  Catholic  missionaries,  cf.  Moshcmii  Jfistoria 
Tartarorum  Ecclesiasticay  Ilclmstadi,  1741,  par¬ 
ticularly  Append.  Nw.  78,  80,  84  and  92.  Va¬ 
luable  material  on  the  condition  of  Central  Asia 
is  contained  in  that  portion  of  Ibn  Kadi  Allfth 
al-'Omarl’s  Masâlik  al-abfary  which  has  been 
made  known  by  Quatrcmère’s  Notices  et  Extraits 
xiii.  Clavijo’*  account  of  his  journey  has  been 
edited  in  Spanish  and  Russian  in  the  Sbornik 
ot  die  Beni  y  a  russkago  jazika  i  slovesnosti  Imp . 
Academii  Nauky  Vol.  xxviii.,  (St.  Petersburg, 
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1881);  the  acconnt  of  the  *C»£batIi’’  U  girea 
on  p.  320  tt  tij.  On  the  Caghatli  dynasty  in 
Chinese  Turkestan,  the  best  authority  is  the 
Tt?r\bhmi  Raihldl  (transi.  E.  Denison  Ross, 
London,  1895)  and  the  sources  discussed  by 
Barthold  in  the  Zapiski  vest .  otd.  arch,  obshl., 
xv.  236  et  seq.  and  later  by  M.  Hartmann, 
Der  Islamische  Orient ,  i.  290  et  seq..  Cf.  also 
W.  Barthold,  Oierk  Istorii  Semir'eîya  ( Pamiat - 
ttaya  knilka  Semir^elenskai  oblasti ,  ii.  74  et  seq.)\ 
S.  Lanc-Poole,  The  Mohamma dan  Dynasties , 
(London,  1894),  pp.  241 — 243;  K.  E.  Oliver, 
The  Coinage  of  the  Chaghatai  Mongols  in  the 
journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Jiengal ,  1891. 

(W.  BartiioI.d.) 

£A£2JRI  BEG  n.  MIkA’Ii.  the  Saldjük,  with 
the  Biblical  name  of  DäwCo,  which  is  the  one 
Baihaki  always  calls  him  by,  was  with  his  brother 
Toghrulbeg  [9.  v.]  the  founder  of  the  Saldjök 
power.  A  third  brother  I’aighu,  who  always  takes 
the  first  place  in  Baihaki,  was  not  so  prominent 
afterwards,  although  the  three  brothers  were  the 
recognised  heads  of  the  Ghuzz  tribe  of  Kinäk 
and  were  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  other 
Qhuzz  also.  They  first  begin  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  Asia,  when,  after  the  death 
of  cAll  Tegln  in  425  (1034),  they  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  latter's  territory  in  Nûr 
Bukhara  and  sent  a  letter  to  Abu  ’1-Fadl  Sûn 
b.  al-Mu'tazz,  the  Ghaznawid  governor  of  Khorâsün, 
to  get  permission  to  settle  with  their  people  and 
cattle  in  KhorÜsân  from  the  Ghaznawid  Mascud 
b.  Mahmud  through  his  intervention.  They  had 
the  more  reason  for  expecting  a  favourable  answer 
as  the  then  Vizier  of  the  Ghaznawids  was  a  i 
personal  friend  of  theirs;  but  the  latter's  influence 
was  not  sufficient  to  restrain  Mascüd  from  sending 
his  general  Bagtughdi  with  a  considerable  army 
against  the  Saldjuks,  who  by  this  time  were 
already  on  Ghaznawid  territory.  Bagtughdi  found 
the  Saldjuks  by  no  means  unprepared  and  was 
severely  defeated  in  the  summer  of  426  (1035). 
As  a  result  Mas* ad  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  SaldjQks  and  not  only  granted  their  request 
but  also  allotted  them  certain  districts  and  made 
them  officials  of  the  Ghaznawid  government  with 
the  title  Dihkän  on  condition  that  they  remained 
at  peace  and  restrained  the  robber  Ghuzz  from 
raiding.  They  were,  however,  unable  to  fulfil 
this  condition  in  a  satisfactory  fashion,  and 
when  complaints  became  too  loud,  Mascüd  ordered 
the  Great  Hadjib  Sübäshl  to  collect  troops  and 
drive  out  the  robber  rabble.  Söbäshl  was  able  to 
do  little  against  the  swiftly  moving  nomads,  whose 
numbers  were  constantly  increasing,  so  that  the 
campaign  dragged  on  and  CaghtI  Beg  even  took 
Marw  in  428  (1037)  and  had  his  name  mentioned 
in  the  Khutba  as  lord  of  the  town.  Sübilsh!  then 
received  orders  to  attack  the  Saldjaks  but  was 
put  to  flight  near  Sarakhs  in  429  (1038).  Toghrulbeg 
entered  NishapQr  in  the  same  year  and  had  his 
name  mentioned  in  the  h'hjttfa.  Mascud  then 
decided  to  take  the  field  in  person  but  he  shared 
the  fate  of  his  generals  and  received  a  decisive 
reverse  at  Dandftnakiln  on  the  8‘h  Ramadfin  43 1 
(23r«l  May  1040)  [cf.  the  official  account  in  Bai¬ 
hak  f,  p.  790  et  seq.]. 

Though  we  have  detailed  accounts  of  the  fur¬ 
ther  successes  of  the  Snldjflks  in  the  west  under 
Toghrulbeg,  we  know  very  little  of  the  progress 
of  Caghrl  Beg’s  campaigns  in  the  eastern  provinces 


of  what  had  once  been  the  Caliph’s  dominions. 
It  fell  to  him  and  his  famous  son  Alp  Arslftn 
(q.  v.,  p.  320]  to  continue  the  campaign  against 
the  Çhaznawids,  which  finally  ended  in  both 
sides  agreeing  to  a  peace,  by  the  terms  of 
which  each  was  to  be  content  with  retaining 
those  lands  actually  in  its  possession  at  the  time 
of  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  whole  of&horlsin 
and  some  of  the  adjoining  lands  thus  fell  to 
Caghri  Beg  who  acquired  fame  not  only  as  a 
general  but  also  as  a  ruler.  He  continued  to  live 
on  good  terms  with  his  brother  Toghrulbeg  and 
aided  him  in  his  campaigns,  which  were  often 
only  successful  through  his  intervention.  He  was 
stoutly  supported  by  his  brave  son  Alp  Arsldn; 
his  daughter  Arslan  Khâtûn  Khadldja  was  married 
in  448  (1056)  to  the  £Abba>id  Caliph  al-KCim 
bi  Amr  AllAh;  another  son  Kawurdbeg  was  the 
founder  of  the  Saldjuk  kingdom  of  Kirmin.  Caghrl 
Beg  died  in  Radjab  451  (August — September 
1059)  according  to  the  most  probable  statement, 
and  left  his  throne  to  his  son  Alp  Arslan,  who 
also  inherited  the  domains  of  his  uncle  Toghrulbeg 
when  the  latter  died  childless. 

Bibliography :  Baihal>f,  Td*rikfi  (cd.  Mor- 
ley);  Recueil  de  textes  relatifs  à  T  hist,  des 
Seldj.  (ed.  Houtsma),  ii;  Ibn  al-AU]»r  (cd.  Torn- 
berg),  ix  and  x;  A.  Biberstein  Kazimirski  in 
the  introduction  to  his  Diivân  MinüCbhrl;  Bar¬ 
thold,  Turkestan  w  epokhu  mongol skago  nashest 
v  iya. 

CAIRO,  the  chief  town  and  seat  of  the 
government  in  Egypt;  it  is  situated  in  30° 
6'  N.  I,at.  and  310  26'  E.  Larg.  (Grcenw.),  about 
13  miles  south  of  the  head  of  the  Delta  at  the 
point  where  the  Mukattam  range  is  at  its  nearest 
to  the  Nile.  This  site  is  of  great  strategic  impor- 
I  tance  as  it  commands  the  approach  to  Upper 
I  Egypt  and  was  settled  and  fortified  even  in  ancient 
times.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  Arab 
invasion,  that  it  became  of  special  importance, 
when  the  great  military  camp  of  Fustât  was 
placed  here  in  which  other  towns  and  quarters 
became  incorporated  in  course  of  centuries.  Misr 
al-Kähira  was  first  founded  under  the  F&timids  in 
the  year  359  =  969;  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Fâtimids  and  gave  the  whole  group  of  towns 
the  name  it  bears  to  the  present  day.  In  course 
of  time  individual  parts  of  the  city  disappeared 
while  others  sprang  up  in  their  place.  Remains 
of  the  ancient  FustSt  still  survive  in  the  modern 
Old  Cairo  (Masr  al-*Atika).  The  expansion  of  the 
city  took  place  as  a  rule  from  south  to  north 
and  from  east  to  west.  Even  at  the  present  day 
the  same  process  is  going  on. 

I.  Topography  of  the  Town  at  the* 
Time  of  the  Arab  Conquest. 

The  histories  of  the  conquest  give  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  city.  In  the  north  of  the 
plain  of  Cairo  lay  the  ancient  town  of  Heliopolis 
(On),  the  cAin  Shams  [q.  v.,  p.  212]  of  the  Arabs, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  render  the  identification 
certain  at  the  present  day.  In  the  south  of  the 
plain  was  the  fortress  of  Babylon  [q.  v.  p.  550] 
the  Cherc-Ohe  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  the 
article  Babylon,  Casanova’s  explanation  of  the  name 
as  a  graecised  form  of  Pi-IIapi-n-oh  is  followed; 
Stcindorfl"  says  in  Baedeker's  Egypt* {$.  39):  “The 
Greeks  named  it  Babylon ,  probably  in  imitation  of 
the  Egyptian  name  of  the  island  of  Rôda,  viz.  Per* 
hafbtt-On  01  the  “Nile  City  of  On”  (Heliopolis)” 
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This  Babylon,  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Greek 
fortress,  which  was  much  extended  by  the  Romans, 
has  survived  to  the  present  day  in  Old  Cairo 
under  the  name  of  Kasr  al-Shame.  The  name  is, 
according  to  Butler,  probably  an  Arabicised  form 
of  “Babylon  an  EJjemi",  i.  e.  Babylon  of  Egypt. 
That  S£am*  is  a  popular  etymology  of  Khemi, 
sounds  very  likely  when  one  considers  that  the 
high  towers  of  the  fortress  were  used  as  beacon 
towers.  This  fortress  remained  in  a  fairly  good 
state  of  preservation  with  its  strong  towers  and 
walls  and  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  Copts  till 
after  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt,  but  it 
then  became  very  dilapidated  till  quite  recently 
it  was  placed  under  state  protection  by  Max  Herz 
Bey,  who  has  rescued  so  many  Egyptian  monu* 
ments  from  destruction.  Between  Kasr  al-Shamc 
and  the  Nile  there  now  lies  a  great  portion  of 
Old  Cairo,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest 
the  Nile  washed  the  walls  of  the  castle.  The 
strong  fortress  was  connected  by  a  bridge  with 
an  island,  also  fortified,  which  lay  opposite  it  and 
was  probably  a  southern  continuation  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  island  of  Rôda  and  formed  with  it  a  forti¬ 
fied  barrier  which  commanded  the  bridge  of  boats 
to  Ljjlza  (Gizch)  and  controlled  all  intercourse 
with  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  As  its  ruins 
still  show*  this  was  a  very  strong  fortress',  it 
held  out  against  the  Arabs  under  the  conqueror 
of  Egypt  for  a  long  period.  After  a  siege  of  six 
months  Babylon  fell  on  the  9*h  April  641  = 
21**  Kabic  ii.  20  A.  H.;  it  was  not  taken  by 
storm  however  but  surrendered  peacefully.  For 
further  details  see  the  article  Babylon.  The  name 
is  still  found  attached  to  the  monastery  of  Der 
BablQn  south  of  Old  Cairo.  Full  details  and  biblio¬ 
graphy  are  given  in  Butler,  The  /trab  Conquest 
of  Egypt,  p.  238  et  seq.  Two  places,  Umm  Du- 
nain  and  Misr,  are  known  to  have  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  between  cAin 
Shams  and  Babylon.  Umm  Dunain  probably  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  mentioned  by  John  of 

NiÿiQ.  cAmr  the  Conqueror  made  his  headquar¬ 
ters  here  for  a  period  before  the  battle  of  cAin 
Shams.  I/eone  Caetani  approximately  identifies  the 
site  of  Umm  Dunain  with  the  modern  Ezbeklye, 
which  was  then  situated  on  the  Nile.  Farther  to 
the  south  under  the  walls  of  Babylon,  the  fortress 
of  the  Romans,  lay  the  unfortified  town  of  Misr. 
It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  it  lay  south  of  the 
fortress  —  this  is  Butler's  view  —  or  to  the  north 
which  is  the  conclusion  come  to  by  Guest  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  1 907,  p.  63 
et  seq .  It  certainly  did  not  cover  the  whole  plain; 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
Arabs  to  pitch  their  camp  in  this  neighbourhood. 
We  may  assume  that  there  were  individual  settle¬ 
ments,  particularly  churches,  monasteries,  gardens 
and  vineyards  all  over  the  plain  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Mulfattam. 

2.  The  Foundation  of  al-Fus{ât. 

As  had  been  the  case  in  the  cJrfifc  where  Küfa 
and  Basra  were  founded  as  military  towns  and 
depots  for  the  Arab  armies,  far  from  the  earlier 
seats  of  government,  so  in  Egypt  also  it  was  not 
Alexandria  that  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the 
Caliph*«  representative,  but  a  new  town  was  built 
near  Babylon,  the  character  of  which  was  purely 
military.  The  choice  of  this  particular  point  was 
probably  settled  on  as  a  result  of  the  experiences 
of  the  period  of  conquest  which  had  proved  the 


great  strategic  importance  of  Babylon.  Fus^i  did 
not,  however,  arise  in  a  night  by  command  of 
the  authorities  as  a  result  of  a  regular  system  in 
the  allotment  of  the  quarters  but  the 

camp  of  the  army,  pitched  in  quite  an  aimless 
fashion  at  the  siege  of  Babylon,  assumed  per¬ 
manent  form.  The  excessive  patriotism  of  the 
Egyptian  historians  has  given  us  a  wealth  of 
information  on  the  first  foundation  of  Fus{&t, 
which  has  enabled  Guest  ( op .  cit.)  to  give  a  clear 
picture  of  this  Egyptian  military  town  save  for 
one  or  two  uncertain  points.  The  new  town  lay 
along  the  Nile  for  about  three  miles  with  a  breadth 
of  about  half  a  mile,  from  Dër  al-JIn,  which 
bears  the  same  name  at  the  present  day  and  the 
now  dry  Birkat  al-Habash  in  the  south  almost 
to  the  top  of  the  X>jebel  Yashkur  on  which  the 
TQlQnid  Mosque  was  afterwards  built.  In  a  fairly 
central  position  to  the  north-north-east  of  Babylon 
was  the  residential  quarter  of  the  governor  cAmr 
b.  al-cAs,  a  clue  to  the  situation  of  which  is 
given  by  the  Mosque  of  cAmr,  to  which  additions 
have  of  course  often  been  made  but  the  older 
portions  of  which  date  back  to  the  period  of  the 
Conquest.  This  quarter  bore  the  name  of  Khi((at 
Ahl  al-Raya  i.  e.  “Quarter  of  the  People  of  the 
Standards";  the  explanation  of  the  name  is,  that 
a  number  of  comrades-in-arms,  particularly  AnsSr 
and  MuhfidjirQn,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
army  and  belonged  to  the  oldest  branch  of  the 
troops  of  Islam,  had  assembled  here  around  the 
standard  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  various 
other  groups  of  the  people  attached  themselves 
to  them  to  form  tribes,  as  it  were.  There  was  a 
khitta  corresponding  to  each  of  these  tribes  and 
a  paylist  in  the  Diwan  for  each  This 

ethnic  principle  of  division  was  only  broken 
among  the  Ahl  a l- Raya.  These  had  r.  tribal  roll 
to  themselves  although  they  really  belonged  to 
different  tribes.  Another  association  of  members 
of  various  tribes  called  al-Ijiflf \  organised  for  a 
special  purpose,  also  had  a  separate  bâilla  but 
its  members  went  with  their  own  tribes  on  the 
paylists.  Members  of  the  various  tribes  arriving 
at  a  later  date  settled  in  the  bti((<*  of  their  own 
tribe;  when  they  could  not  find  room  with  their 
kinsmen,  which  often  happened,  these  stragglers 
were  collected  as  Ahl  al-Zuhir  in  a  separate 
quarter  outside.  Tradition  says  that  members  of 
the  tribes  of  Tui(jlb,  Gbujaif,  Khawlän  and  Ma'afir 
were  appointed  to  superintend  the  staking  out  of 
the  Mi((t*s.  These  must  therefore  have  been 
the  most  strongly  represented;  they  ore  all  tribes 
from  the  Yaman.  The  North  Arabian  element 
was  not  strongly  represented  at  the  foundation  of 
Fusts;.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
&hitat,  as  the  word  is  applied  both  to  fairly  large 
tribal  quarters  and  to  their  internal  subdivisions. 
There  were  open  spaces  (Jattà*),  between  the 
individual  kài(a( ,  of  which  in  course  of  time  only 
narrow  streets  came  to  be  left.  It  is  clear  from 
the  history  of  its  origin,  why  Fus|ät  was  not  laid 
down  on  a  definite  town-plan;  it  simply  developed 
out  of  the  union  of  a  number  of  straggling 
tribal  encampments  and  ran  from  north  to  south 
outside  the  fortress  of  Babylon  and  the  main 
quarter  with  the  great  Mosque  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  latter.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  how  far  the 
town  of  Mi*r  was  incorporated  from  the  first. 
Ad  important  part  of  the  camp,  which  was 
gradually  joined  up  to  form  a  town,  was  the 
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bank  of  the  Nile  north  of  Babylon  as  far  at  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  town  at  that  period.  It 
was  called  al-Hamrawftt  and  was  divided  into 
al-Hamrâ  al-Dunyl  (near  Babylon),  ai-Wus^a  and 
al-Kuswft.  This  district  is  mentioned  in  a  Creek 
papyrus  of  the  end  of  the  first  century  (Bell, 
Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Papyri  in  the  British 
Museum ,  Vol.  iv,  p.  33 1).  At  this  period  there 
must  have  been  a  distinction  between  Babylon 
and  Fustît,  which  was  official  rather  than  geogra¬ 
phical.  The  name  FustSt  drove  out  the  older  Ba¬ 
bylon.  The  ancient  name  Misr  or  Masr  remained 
in  existence  alongside  of  Fustat.  According  to  the 
dictionaries,  Fustat  means  tent.  The  name  of  the 
town  is  given  in  very  different  forms,  viz.  — 
Fisfit ,  Fustàt,  Fussat ,  Fissät ,  but  the  nomen 
appellativum  also  has  various  forms.  Dozy,  Sup¬ 
plement,  s.  v.  recognised  that  in  Fustat  we  have 
an  Arabicised  form  of  a  foreign  word,  the  Byzantine 
Qoooarov  i.  c.  fossatum  “camp”.  The  Papyri  give 
evidence  of  the  use  of  Çorohrov  as  a  name  for 
Fustat.  It  can'  no  longer  be  determined,  what 
historical  connection  there  is  between  the  name 
of  the  town  and  its  original  meaning.  At  any 
rate  the  city  of  the  army  was  not  at  first  sur¬ 
rounded  by  walls  and  ditches  but  only  by  a  Zariba 
(Old  Arabic  Zarb),  a  barricade  of  thorn-bushes. 
The  ancient  name  Misr  is  now  combined  with 
Fustat  to  form  a  single  name:  Misr  al-Fustat. 
Misr  or  Masr,  a  place-name,  which  the  Arabs 
found  when  they  came  there,  was  regarded  by 
them  as  identical  with  Majr,  Am  fir,  camp,  and 
also  with  the  Arabic  name  for  Egypt,  which  had 
been  in  use  even  in  pre-Muhammadan  times.  Misr 
was  popularly  pronounced  Masr  and  this  name 
was  transferred  from  Masr  al-Fustät  to  the  younger 
sister  town  of  Masr  al-Kähira  and  has  remained 
its  usual  name  to  the  present  day. 

3.  History  of  the  Town  of  al-Fustit. 

The  camp  .  gradually  developed  into  an  im¬ 
portant  town  by  incorporating  the  towns  of  Misr 
and  Babylon,  which  dated  from  pre-Muhammadan 
times.  The  town  however  remained  unfortified, 
as  is  evident  from  the  statement  that  in  the  year 
64  (683)  the  governor  of  Ibn  al-Zubair  had  a 
ditch  dug  to  protect  the  town  from  Marwän  I’s 
Umaiyads  who  were  advancing  on  it  from  Syria. 
We  can  hardly  imagine  how  primitive  the 
houses  of  the  Arabs  were.  Even  the  original 
Mosque  —  there  were  also  places  of  prayer  in 
the  individual  khitat  and  besides  a  Musallä  outside 
in  the  desert  for  the  appointed  services  at  the 
two  great  festivals  —  was  naturally  a  very  simple 
building,  though  it  was  increased  and  embel¬ 
lished  in  course  of  time  (cf.  Schwally,  Zur  ältes¬ 
ten  Baugeschichte  des  Moschee  des  zAmr  in  Alt- 
Kairo  in  Strassburger  Festschrift  zur  XL  VI, 
Versammlung  deutscher  Philologen  içoi).  Other 
public  buildings  were  also  erected  in  time.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  century  we  hear  of  great 
granaries  being  built  (Bell,  Aphrodito  Papyri , 
p.  52)  and  of  the  erection  of  an  ai/Atf  for  the 
Amir  al-Mu’minln  (ibid.  p.  xviii) —  it  is  probably 
offices  for  the  governor  that  are  meant.  Some  years 
later  a  treasury  (bait  al-mal)  was  built  in  Fustat 
(Becker,  Beiträge  zur  Geschichte  Ägyptens,  i\m  162). 
These  are  only  casual  notices  which  testify  to  the 
continual  growth  of  the  town.  Its  development  pro¬ 
bably  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury,  as  under  cAbd  al-Malik’s  brother,  cAbd  al- 
cAzIz,  it  was  not  Fus;a;  but  Hclwän,  which  was 


the  governor*»  residence.  Although  the  central 
part  of  the  town  thus  expanded,  the  whole  area 
of  the  original  kbita{  did  not  remain  built  upon; 
for  example,  the  northern  quarters,  al-Hamrl  al- 
KuswS,  and  the  district  of  Djebel  Yashkur  fell 
into  ruins  and  became  a  desert.  (Maktizf,  Khitat, 
i.  304,  j3).  When  on  the  fall  of  the  Umaiyads 
(132  =  750)  the  'Abblsid  troops  entered  Egypt 
to  follow  up  Mar  win  II,  Marwftn  burnt  the  whole 
of  Fustat  except  the  great  mosque;  at  least  so 
we  are  informed  by  a  Christian  source,  Severus 
of  Ashmünain,  ed.  Evetts  (Patrol.  Orient.  Tome 
V.,  fase.  I,  p.  168).  This  may  possibly  be  the 
reason  why  the  cAbbisid  governors  no  longer  re¬ 
sided  in  the  ancient  Fustat  but  built  a  new  resi¬ 
dence,  Dar  al-hnara,  in  the  above  mentioned 
old  quarter  al-HamrS  al-Kuswl  to  the  north, 
around  which  a  new  quarter  arose  which  was 
called  al-cAskar.  The  topography  of  the  whole 
of  this  district  has  been  particularly  studied  by 
C.  Salmon  (see  Bibliography).  A  second  Chief 
Mosque  (DfâmP)  was  attached  to  the  Dar  al- 
Jmâra  here,  which  was  at  first  called  DjamP  al- 
c Askar  and  later  DjamP  Sahil  al-Qhalla .  Large 
buildings  and  markets  also  came  to  be  erected 
here  and  al-cAskar  became  united  with  FustlÇ 
to  form  one  town.  This  quarter  also  had  a  police 
station  (Shur(a)  of  its  own,  the  so-called  al- 
Shur(a  al-  Ulya. 

This  notice  by  Makrlzl  (Khitaf  I,  304,  30)  i* 
of  importance,  as  it  enables  one  to  see  that  the 
division  of  the  town  into  two  parts,  cAmal  Fdk 
and  <Amal  Asfal,  which  existed  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  Fustat's  prosperity,  dates  back 
to  the  foundation  of  al-cAskar,  i.  e.  to  thè  year 
133  (750).  Mul^addasI  (cd.  de  Goejc,  p.  1 99) 
gives  the  clearest  account  of  this  division  of  the 
tow'n.  According  to  him,  the  Mosque  of  ‘Anir 
was  distinguished  as  the  a  l- DjamP  at-Suftanl  and 
the  Tülünid  Mosque  (see  below)  as  al-QjamP  al- 
c  Uly  Uni.  The  boundary  between  the  two  divisions 
was  formed  by  the  Masjjid^Abd  Altah,  the  site  of 
which  can  no  longer  be  located  —  a  clue  is  given 
in  Khitat,  i.  331,  ac.  —  This  statement  would 
lead  one  to  regard  the  southern  part  of  the  town 
as  cAmal  Asfal  and  the  northern  as  cAmal  Fokt 
but  this  is  not  correct.  Makrizl  (A'hifat,  i.  5,  4; 
ed.  Wiet,  i.  12,  Note  6  and  i.  299,5)  tells 
us  of  cAmal  Fdk,  that  it  had  two  ends  ({arajUnt) 
and  that,  beginning  to  the  south  of  Kasr  al-Sham  , 
it  stretched  via  al-Kasad  add  the  Karäfa  as  Car 
as  al-c Askar  and  the  TülQnid  town.  It  thus  en¬ 
closed  in  a  semi-circle  the  division  cAmal  asfal , 
which  formed  the  older  portion  of  FustSt.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  confusing  to  be  told  that  cAmal 
Asfal  adjoined  Cairo  (Khifil,  i*  299,  0).  This  state¬ 
ment  was  probably  made  while  the  author  was 
thinking  of  later  conditions  after  the  decline  of 
al-cAskar,  or  perhaps  cAmal  Asfal  stretched  east¬ 
wards  of  al-cAskar  along  the  Nile.  In  any  case 
Asfal  and  Fdk  are  here  not  identical  with  the 
boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
but  Asfal  rather  refers  to  the  low-lying  bank  of 
the  Nile,  while  Fdk  refers  to  the  higher  land  far¬ 
ther  from  the  river.  This  is  quite  clear  from 
KAita(,  i.  343,  9.  There  was  a  police-statioo 
(Shu r ta)  corresponding  to  each  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  districts  (cAmal)  which  was  called  Shurfat 
Asfal  (Ibn  Sacld,  ed.  Vollers,  52,  M)  and  Fdk  or* 
as  above  mentioned,  all Ulyà  for  each  separately. 
In  times  of  unrest  the  merchants  used  to  retire 
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middle  ages  It  was  separated  from  Ftts|a(  by  a 
wall.  A  larger  and  smaller  Karfifa  (al-KubrS  and 
al-Çughrï)  were  distinguished,  which  stretched 
from  north  to  south  parallel  to  the  Mu^^am  and 
the  city.  Al-Kar&fa  al-$ughrä  lays  nearer  the  hill 
and  corresponds  to  the  modern  City  of  the  Dead 
which  stretches  as  far  as  the  Mausoleum  of  the 
Imam  al-ShäfiT  On  the  two  ICarafas,  their  his¬ 
tory,  tombs  and  sanctuaries,  a  monograph  was 
written  in  804  (1401)  by  Ibn  al-Zaiyät  entitled 
al-KawTikib  a/sasyära  fl  Tar  (lb  al-Ziyara  fi 
'l-Karofatain  al-KubrV  wa  'I-Çughrâ  (printed 
Cairo  1325  =  1907). 

4.  The  Nile-Bank,  the  Island  of  R5<}a 
and  Ejlze  (Gireh). 

The  task  of  clearing  up  the  historical  topogra¬ 
phy  of  Cairo  and  the*  neighbourhood  is  very  much 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Nile  has  several 
times  changed  its  bed  since  the  conquest.  At  that 
time,  as  we  have  seen,  its  waters  washed  the 
Kasr  al-§hamc  and  the  Mosque  of  cAmr,  but  only 
a  few  decades  later  it  had  retreated  so  far  back 
that  there  was  sufficient  land  left  dry  between 
the  castle  and  the  new  bank  to  be  worth  uti¬ 
lising.  cAbd  al-cAzIz  b.  Marwän  erected  buildings 
here.  The  struggle  with  the  Nile  goes  on  through 
the  whole  mediaeval  period  in  the  history  of  Cairo. 
Any  methods  of  controlling  the  river  were  at  this 
time  quite  unknown  to  the  Muslims  and  their 
amateurish  efforts  in  this  direction  had  at  most* 
but  a  very  temporary  success.  The  Nile  then 
flowed,  as  has  been  stated,  much  further  east  than 
at  the  present  day  and  must  also  have  taken  a 
considerable  turn  to  the  east  in  the  north  of 
Fustfil  so  that  great  areas  of  the  modern  Cairo 
were  then  portions  of  the  river-bed.  The  name 
ml-Kabfth  ( Kafat  at-Kab&)  is  given  to  that 
quarter  of  the  town  near  the  'J'Qlaoid  Mosque. 
This  Kabsh  lay  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
Djebel  YaîJbkur  and  was  a  favourite  resort  as  it 
lay  on  the  Nile.  At  the  present  day  it  is  more 
than  s/4  mile  distant  from  the  river;  and  this  is 
a  good  deal  in  the  plan  of  a  town.  The  many 
dried  up  pools  ( birka )  within  the  modern  city 
also  remind  one  of  the  gradual  shifting  to  the 
west  of  the  Nile.  First  of  all,  islands  arose  in  the 
river-bed,  then  the  water-courses  which  separated 
them  from  the  banks  were  cut  ofT  from  the  main- 
bed;  these  were  only  filled  with  water  at  periods 
of  flood,  then  they  became  birkas ,  till  they  finally 
dried  up  altogether.  The  areas  gained  from  the 
river  were  first  of  all  used  as  gardens,  then  finally 
built  on,  till  now  only  the  ancient  name  reminds 
one  of  the  change  they  have  undergone.  It  is 
in  this  way,  that  the  whole  area  between  the 
modem  bed  of  the  Nile  and  the  ancient  settle¬ 
ments  has  arisen  within  the  Muhammadan  pe¬ 
riod.  It  is  evident  that  this  constant  process  of 
change  does  not  facilitate  the  identification  of 
localities. 

At  the  period  of  the  conquest,  there  was  only 
one  island  in  the  Nile  in  this  neighbourhood, 
called  Ejazlrat  Misr  or  simply  al-Ejazlra.  This 
island  b  in  its  nucleus  identical  with  the  modem 
bland  of  Rôda.  With  Babylon  (see  above)  it 
formed  a  single  strong  fortress  and  guarded  the 
passage  of  the  Nile.  We  have  no  definite  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  whether  the  Ejazlra  was  already 
connected  with  Qjfza  also  by  a  bridge  in  the 
time  of  the  conquest  or  only  with  Babylon.  In 
the  time  of  the  Caliph  Ma’xnUn  —  this  b  the 


earliest  date  known  —  there  was  a  bridge  over 
the  whole  Nile  which  was  even  then  known  as 
*  the  Old*’  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  This  old 
bridge  must  therefore  —  as  b  a  priori  probable  — - 
date  back  to  the  beginnings  of  Muhammadan  rule. 
In  all  the  centuries  following,  thb  bridge  crossed 
the  whole  Nile.  It  was  a  bridge  of  boats.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  some  statements,  the  £>jazlra  was  at  first 
practically  in  the  centre  of  the  river.  The  arm 
which  separated  it  from  Babylon  soon  became 
silted  up  however.  In  the  year  336  (947)  the 
Nile  had  retreated  so  far  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Fustät  had  to  get  their  water  from  the  Bjlza  arm 
of  the  Nile.  It  was  at  thb  period  under  K&fÜr 
al-Ikhshldl  that  the  deepening  of  the  eastern  arm 
of  the  Nile  was  carried  out,  to  be  repeated  several 
times  in  the  vii'h  (xiiilh)  century  under  the  Aiyübids. 
In  600  (1203),  it  was  possible  to  walk  dryshod 
to  the  Nilometer  on  the  ßjazlra.  In  628  (1230) 
the  energy  of  Malik  Kämil  brought  about  a  per¬ 
manent  improvement,  though  Malik  Sälih  also 
annually  took  advantage  of  the  period  of  low 
water  to  deepen  the  arm  of  the  Nile  which 
gradually  became  a  canal.  Why  did  they  wish  to 
preserve  thb  particular  channel?  The  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  military  importance  of  the 
Ejazlra.  At  the  conquest  the  Arabs  found  a  castle 
here;  the  Byzantines  who  were  shut  in  by  the 
Arabs,  were  able  to  escape  over  the  Qjazlra.  After 
the  fall  of  Babylon,  we  hear  nothing  further  of 
the  island  fortress.  In  the  year  54  =  673  the 
naval  arsenal  ( al‘§anefa\  a  dock  for  warships, 
was  laid  down  here.  This  arsenal  is  mentioned 
in  the  papyri  of  the  first  century;  it  was  abo  a 
kind  of  naval  base.  Ibn  Tûlün  was  the  first  to 
make  the  island  a  regular  fortress  again,  when  he 
I  thought  his  power  was  threatened  (263  =  876); 
but  the  Nile  was  more  powerful  than  the  will  of 
Ibn  Tallin,  and  his  fortress  in  the  Nile  gradually 
fell  into  the  waters;  the  remainder  was  destroyed 
by  Ikhsh»d  in  323  (934);  two  years  later  this 
prince  removed  the  arsenal  also  to  Fustä{  and 
the  Ejazlra  became  a  royal  country  residence. 
The  island  appeared  to  have  become  larger  in 
course  of  time  and  more  people  came  to  settle 
on  it  Under  the  Fä;imids  it  was  a  flourishing 
town  and  one  talked  of  the  trio  of  towns,  Cairo, 
Fustät  and  Ejazïra.  Al-Afdal,  the  son  of  Badr 
al-Djamâlï,  built  a  pleasure  palace  with  large 
gardens  in  the  north  of  the  island  and  called  it 
Rôda.  This  name  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
whole  island  which  has  retained  it  to  the  present 
day.  Later,  under  the  Aiyübids,  the  island  became 
a  Wakf,  This  Wafcf-land  was  rented  by  Malik 
§5lil>  who  built  the  third  great  Nile  fortress  on 
it.  This  new  fortress  was  called  KaPat  al-Rdda 
or  Kafat  al-Mikyat.  Malik  Çâlih  evicted  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  and  razed  a  church  and 
33  masdjids  to  the  ground.  In  their  place  he 
built  60  towers  and  made  the  island  the  bulwark 
of  his  power;  this  was  the  reason  of  his  regular 
dredging  operations  to  deepen  the  canal  separating 
the  island  from  the  mainland.  There,  surrounded 
by  the  Nil t(Bahr\  he  dwelled  with  his  Mamlüks 
who  became  known  as  Bahrl  Mamlüks  from  their 
citadel  [see  bahrI  p.  586]:  but  even  this  strong¬ 
hold  in  the  Nile  did  not  ensure  his  safety.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Aiyiibids  the  Mamlak  Aibak 
destroyed  the  fortress;  Baibars  rebuilt  it,  but  later 
Mamlüks  like  Kalä’ün  and  his  son  Muhammad 
used  it  as  a  quarry  for  their  buildings  in  FustSf. 
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In  the  U'h  (XVth)  century  the  proud  citadel  of 
the  Nile  had  fallen  to  pieces  and  another  dynasty 
was  building  on  its  ruins.  Rôda  never  again  took 
a  prominent  part  in  history. 

At  the  present  day  the  most  remarkable  sight 
in  RO^a  is  the  Nilometer  (MikySs)  which  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  Umaiyad  Caliph  SulairoSn; 
its  erection  was  completed  in  the  year  97  (715) 
by  UsSma,  the  minister  of  finance.  The  history 
of  this  MikyHs  has  been  written  in  a  masterly 
fashion  by  Marcel  who  took  part  in  Napoleon’s 
expedition,  (, Mémoire  sur  le  Meqyas  de  C  Ile  de 
Roudah  in  Description  de  C  Egypte  y  Etat  Moderne , 
2.  ed.  Vol.  xv.  cf.  also  do.  Vol.  xviii.  p.  555 
et  seq .  and  xviii.  2,  p.  466  et  seq .  and  M.  van 
Berchem,  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Arabicarum ,  Mé¬ 
moires  de  la  Miss,  archéol.  franç.  au  Caire ,  xix, 
p.  18  et  seq.).  Its  history,  which  we  owe  mainly 
to  Makrlzl,  is  briefly  as  follows.  The  building 
erected  in  the  year  97  (715)  had  to  be  repaired 
in  199  (814)  in  the  caliphate  ofMa^mtln  and  again 
under  Mutawakkil  in  the  years  233  (847)  and  247 
(861).  Up  to  the  latter  year,  a  Copt  was  in  charge 
of  the  Mikyasy  but  in  this  year  Ihn  Abi  ’l-Raddad 
was  placed  in  charge  of  this  important  instrument, 
the  barometer  not  only  of  the  prospects  of 
harvest  but  of  the  prevailing  market  prices  in 
the  city.  The  office  was  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  the  Banü  Abi  *1-Raddäd  till  the  Ottoman  period. 
Almost  all  the  Muhammadan  dynasties  of  Egypt 
have  built  around  the  Nilometer  and  some  o! 
them  have  left  inscriptions.  The  Turks,  French 
and  English  (1893)  have  also  been  active  m 
preserving  this  venerable  monument.  In  modern 
times  a  new  water-gauge  was  required  for  the  eastern 
quay-w'all  of  the  island.  The  historic  Mityas  is 
like  an  enclosed  well  in  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a  marble  column  on  which  the  scale  is 
marked  in  ells  (<thirâf). 

At  the  present  day  Rôda  is  much  built  upon 
and  only  in  the  north  are  there  large  gardens. 
Nothing  has  come  of  the  French  expedition’s 
plan  of  laying  out  a  European  quarter  here. 
Before  the  regulating  of  the  Nile  this  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  undertaking,  for  mediaeval 
writers  tell  us  of  occasional  inundations  of  the 
island,  when  the  Nile  was  exceptionally  high. 
The  idea,  which  was  good  in  itself,  has  been 
put  into  practice  in  a  still  better  situation  farther 
north  on  the  Djazïrat  Büläk. 

From  the  historical  point  of  view,  Rôda  is 
inseparably  connected  with  Djiza  (Gïze),  with 
which  it  formed  a  defence  of  the  passage  up  the 
Nile  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  during  the 
middle  ages.  Ojiza  was  certainly  not  a  foundation 
of  the  Arabs,  but  portions  of  the  conquering  army 
planted  their  KAitaf  there  as  did  their  companions 
in  Fustät.  On  account  of  its  exposed  situation  to 
attack  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  Caliph 
ordered  ßjiza  to  be  fortified.  The  defences  were 
completed  by  cAmr  in  the  year  22  (643).  It  was 
probably  only  a  case  of  restoring  or  extending 
Byzantine  fortifications.  The  Kài(at  of  the  tribes 
were  partly  outside  the  fortress  which  was  probably 
merely  a  stronghold  at  the  entrance  to  the  bridge. 
The  strongest  tribes  settled  here  were  the  IJimyar 
and  Hamdän;  in  the  Masdjid  of  the  latter  the 
Friday  service  was  held;  it  was  only  under  the 
Ikhshldids  that  a  Chief  Mosque  was  built  in  I>jiza 
in  350  (961).  Its  military  importance  naturally 
went  parallel  with  that  of  Rôda  and  the  bridge 
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over  the  Nile.  This  bridge  collapsed  In  the  Ottoman 
period  and  was  only  rebuilt  by  the  French.  It 
was  afterwards  removed  and  recently  a  permanent 
bridge  has  been  built.  DjTza  itself  has  always  been 
a  flourishing  centre.  The  land  behind  it  is  very 
fertile,  and  it  used  to  be  the  chief  town  of 
a  district  (Kara),  and  afterwards  to  the  present 
day  of  a  province.  The  modern  province  of  Djlza 
comprises  the  circles  al-cAyât,  Embäbeh,  ßjlra. 
and  al-SafT,  the  latter  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile.  The  place  itself  had  in  1897,  16,000 — 17,000 
inhabitants. 

5.  The  F&timid  City,  Misr  al-K&hira. 

The  modem  Cairo  was  originally  only  a  mili¬ 
tary  centre,  like  al-cAskar  and  al-KatîV,  north  of 
the  great  capital  of  Misr  al-Fustàt.  When  the 
Fätimids  in  KairawSn  saw  the  precarious  position 
of  Egypt  under  the  later  Ikhsfildids,  they  felt  the 
time  had  come  to  put  into  operation  their  long 
cherished  wish  to  occupy  the  Nile  valley.  On  the 
1 1 <h  Shacbin  358  =  1**  July  969,  their  general 
I2jawhar  overcame  the  feeble  resistance,  which 
the  weak  government  was  able  to  offer  him  at 
Ujlza,  and  entered  Fust&t  on  the  day  following. 
He  pitched  his  camp  north  of  the  city  and  for 
seven  days  his  troops  poured  in  through  the  city. 
When  on  the  i8,f‘  Sfiacbän  =  9*h  July  the  whole, 
army  had  collected  around  him,  he  gave  orders 
for  a  new  city  to  be  planned.  Such  an  important 
undertaking  could  not  be  carried  out  in  those 
days  without  first  consulting  the  astrologers  as  to 
what  would  be  the  propitious  hour  to  begin.  The 
historians  tell  us  that  a  suitable  area  had  been 
marked  ofT  and  all  the  more  distant  parts  of  it 
connected  with  a  bell-pull,  so  that  at  the  given 
moment  at  a  sign  from  the  astrologers  work  might 
begin  everywhere  at  the  same  instant.  The  bell- 
rope  was  however  pulled  before  the  auspicious 
moment  by  a  raven  and  the  building  began  at  a 
moment  when  the  unlucky  planet  Mars,  the  Kihir 
al-Falak,  governed  the  heavens.  This  calamity 
could  not  be  undone,  so  they  sought  to  deprive 
the  evil  omen  of  its  malignance  by  giving  the 
new  town  the  name  of  Mansürlya.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Cairo  does  appear  to  have  borne  this 
name  till  the  Caliph  Mucizz  himself  came  to  Egypt 
and  from  his  own  interpretation  of  the  horoscope 
saw  a  favourable  omen  in  the  rising  of  the  planet 
Mars.  The  new  foundation  thus  received  the  name 
al-Kähira  al-Mucizzfya  (Khitat,  i.  377). 

The  process  of  expansion  of  the  old  city  of  the 
Fätimids  can  be  reconstructed  even  at  the  present 
day  without  difficulty  on  a  plan.  The  best  is  the 
French  plan  of  the  year  Î798  in  the  Description 
de  VEgyptey  because  it  was  prepared  before  Cairo 
had  been  modernised,  but  the  map  in  Baedeker, 
after  which  our  sketch  map  is  prepared,  also  ■gives 
a  clear  idea  of  the  town.  In  the  centre  between 
the  northern  boundary  of  Fustät  and  Heliopolis 
(cAin  Shams),  there  lay  at  this  time  ehe  little 
village  of  Munyat  al-Asbagh,  where  the  caravans 
for  Syria  used  to  assemble.  Munyat  al-Asbagh 
lay  on  the  Khalldj,  a  canal  which  traversed  the 
whole  length  of  the  plain,  leaving  the  Nile  to  the 
north  of  Fustät,  passing  the  ancient  Heliopolis  and 
finally  entering  the  sea  at  the  modern  Suez.  This 
canal  was  probably  originally  a  silted  up  branch 
of  the  Nile,  which  had  been  excavated  for  use 
as  a  canal  even  in  ancient  times.  After  the  Arab 
conquest,  it  was  again  cleaned  out  by  €Amr  to 
make  a  navigable  waterway  between  Fus(2(  and 
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the  holy  cities  to  supply  the  latter  with  com.  It 
then  received  the  name  of  Khalljj  Amir  al- 
Mn’minio.  This  Kballfl  was  closed  in  69  (688) 
to  cut  off  the  corn-supply  of  the  anti-caliph  in 
Medina  and  finally  abandoned  as  a  waterway  to 
the  Red  Sea  in  145  (762)  in  the  reign  of  Man- 
s&r.  It  was  still  to  remain  for  a  thousand  years 
the  water  supply  of  the  plain  north  of  Fusjfit  and 
formed  the  water-road,  so  famed  in  song,  on  the 
west  side  and  at  a  later  period  in  the  centre  of 
Cairo.  After  the  reign  of  the  Fatimid  Caliph 
Hskim,  who  did  much  for  it,  it  bore  the  name 
of  KbaJldj  al-Hfikiral;  at  a  still  later  period  it  was 
called  by  a  host  of  names  of  different  stretches 
of  it,  which  are  given  on  the  French  map  of  1798. 
Instead  of  flowing  to  the  sea,  in  the  latter  cen¬ 
turies  of  its  existence  it  ended  in  the  Birkat  al- 
ßjubb  in  the  north  of  Cairo  and  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  It  is  only  quite  recently  (the  end  of 
the  xixth  century)  that  it  has  vanished  from  the 
plan  of  Cairo.  Its  course  is  still  clearly  recogni¬ 
sable;  it  corresponds  to  the  broad  road  followed 
at  the  present  day  by  the  electric  tram  from  the 
Mosque  of  Saiyida  Zcnab,  or  rather  from  a  far¬ 
ther  point  in  the  south  of  Cairo  to  the  northern 
suburb  of  ‘Abbfislya  (Shfiric  HelwJn). 

The  Ffitimid  city  lay  immediately  south  of 
Munyat  al-Asbagh  between  this  canal  and  the 
Mukattam.  Its  northern  and  southern  limits  are 
still  defined  by  the  Bfib  al-FutQh  and  the  Bfib 
Zuwaila.  The  town  founded  by  £)jawhar  was  rather 
smaller  in  compass  than  the  Cairo  of  the  later 
Ffitimid  period.  At  first  the  open  space  in  the 
south,  where  the  Mu’aiyad  Mosque  now  stands, 
and  the  Mosque  of  Ilfikim  in  the  north  were 
both  outside  the  walls.  In  the  west,  the  Kballdj 
for  centuries  formed  the  natural  boundary  as  did 
the  heights  in  the  east.  The  main  part  of  the 
Ffitimid  city  was  defined  by  a  broad  series  of 
streets  running  north  and  south  parallel  to  the 
KJbalklj,  connecting  the  two  gates  just  mentioned 
with  one  another  and  dividing  the  city  into  two 
large  sections  not  quite  equal  in  size.  This  series 
of  streets  is  also  clearly  defined  at  the  present 
day,  though  it  must  have  been  broader  originally. 
It  is  still  known  by  different  names  in  the  various 
sections,  of  which  the  best  known  is  Sliftri*  al- 
Nahhfisin.  At  the  present  day  it  is  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  one  of  the  main  channels  of 
traffic  of  modern  Cairo,  al-Sikka  al-L>jadida,  the 
continuation  of  the  Muskf.  Its  name,  “New”  Street, 
proves  what  must  be  particularly  emphasised  to 
avoid  misconceptions,  viz.  that  the  FAtimid  city 
had  no  such  main  street  running  from  east  to 
west.  It  only  arose  in  the  xix*l>  century. 

If  Fustfi;  had  been  divided  into  Khi(a(y  Cairo 
was  divided  into  Haras  or  quarters,  which  is 
really  only  another  name  for  the  same  thing,  ex¬ 
cept  that  Cairo  was  intended  to  be  a  city  from 
the  beginning,  while  Fustfit  grew  out  of  the  chance 
arrangement  of  a  camp.  The  altered  conditions  of 
the  period  are  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  quarters 
were  no  longer  allotted  to  different  Arab  tribes 
but  to  quite  different  peoples  and  races.  In  the 
north  and  south  lay  the  quarters  of  the  Greeks 
(Rom),  to  whom  l>jawhar  himself  belonged.  I lis 
settling  his  countrymen  near  the  main  gate  of 
the  city  was  probably  intentional.  Berbers,  Kurds, 
Turks,  Armenians,  etc.  were  allotted  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  town.  Some  late-comers  were  settled 
in  the  HArat  al-Bfitillya  outside  the  first  walls  of 


the  city  between  It  and  the  MuVa((am.  Lastly  the 
negroes,  called  briefly  al*Abldy  who  formed  a 
rather  undisciplined  body,  were  settled  north  of 
the  Bfib  al-FutQh  beside  a  great  ditch  which 
Qjawhar  had  dug  to  defend  the  city  against 
attacks  from  Syria.  This  part  of  the  town  came 
to  be  called  Khandak  a  HA  bid  from  the  ditch  and 
those  who  dwelled  near  it 

The  splendid  palaces  of  the  Caliphs,  which  are 
indicated  on  our  map,  formed  the  central  portion 
of  the  town.  We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish 
between  a  large  eastern  palace  (al-Ka^r  al-Kablr 
al-Sbarkl)  and  a  smaller  western  one  ( al-Ka{r 
al*$agh}r  a  AG  har bl ).  Their  sites  had  previously 
been  occupied,  to  the  west  of  the  main  series  of 
streets,  by  the  large  garden  of  Käftr,  to  the  east 
by  a  Coptic  monastery  ( Dair  aHJfâm)  and  a 
small  fortress  (Kuçair  al-£hawk)y  which  were  used 
for  the  building  of  the  palaces.  The  East  Palace 
was  the  first  to  be  built  immediately  after  the 
foundation  of  the  city.  On  the  23  rd  Ramadfin 
362  (28*b  June  993),  the  Caliph  Muciz z  was  able 
to  enter  it  in  state.  It  was  a  splendid  building 
with  nine  doors  of  which  three  opened  on  the 
west  part  on  the  main  street.  This  part  was  1264 
feet  in  length  and  the  palace  covered  an  area 
of  116,844  square  yards;  it  lay  30  yards  back 
from  the  present  street,  from  which  one  may  gather 
how  much  broader  the  latter  must  have  been.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  street  lay  the  Garden  of 
Kfifur,  which  stretched  to  the  Khalldj.  In  it  cAzIz 
(365 — 386  =  975 — 996)  built  the  smaller  western 
Palace  also  called  aHAsitl  after  him  —  the  exact 
year  is  unknown  —  its  two  wings  stretched  up 
to  the  street  enclosing  a  broad  square  into  which 
the  street  here  expanded.  As  this  series  of  streets 
passed  between  the  two  palaces  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  here,  it  was  called  Kahbat  bain  aAA'ajrainy 
a  name  which  survived  the  palaces  themselves 
for  centuries  and  was  still  in  use  at  the  time  of 
the  French  expedition.  The  whole  street  was  also 
known  more  briefly  as  Aa^abat  aAKahira.  The 
two  palaces  began  to  fall  into  ruins  in  the  AiyQbid 
period.  The  history  of  this  part  of  the  town,  and 
of  the  great  palace  in  particular  of  which  some 
fragments  still  survive  built  into  other  houses,  has 
been  most  carefully  dealt  with  by  Kavaisse  in 
the  Mémoires  de  la  Mission  Archéologique  Française 
an  Cairey  Vols.  i.  and  iii. 

As  Cairo  was  from  the  beginning  a  military 
and  at  first  not  a  commercial  city  at  all,  even 
I>jawhar  must  have  taken  care  to  fortify  it  with 
walls.  These  walls  were  afterwards  extended  in 
the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Mustansir  by  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  Badr  al-I>jamfiU  and  the  gates  built 
in  the  form  in  which  they  have  survived  to  the 
present  day.  That  Badr  built  all  the  walls,  is 
disputed  — -  perhaps  wrongly  —  by  Casanova. 
Mention  is  made  in  later  times  of  a  third  building 
of  walls  in  the  reign  of  Saladin.  I>jawhar*s  walls 
were  of  brick;  no  trace  of  them  has  survived. 
Even  Malfrlzl  knew  only  of  a  few  unimportant 
fragments  and  says  that  the  last  remaining  portions 
of  them  were  destroyed  in  803  (1400).  In  spite 
of  MaVrizFs  admiring  statements  (i.  377),  JJjawhar’s 
wall  cannot  have  survived  for  any  very  great 
length  of  time,  for  so  early  a  traveller  as  Nfisir-i 
tÇhusraw  (p.  1 31)  describes  Cairo  os  unfortified. 
Badr’s  defences  which  were  begun  in  480  (1087) 
consisted  of  a  brick  wall  with  strong  gateways 
of  stone,  the  portions  of  the  walls  adjacent  to 
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than  being  of  stone  also.  Max  ran  Berchem 
(, Journal  Asiatique ,  1891,  443  et  seq .)  has  ex¬ 
haustively  studied  these  walls  and  gates  and  called 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
gates,  which  still  command  admiration  at  the 
present  day,  the  Bib  al-Futah,  Bib  al-Xasr  and 
Bib  Zuwaila,  were  built  by  architects  from  Edessa 
and  differ  in  a  rather  marked  degree  from  the 
later  fortifications  of  Saladin,  which  appear  to  be 
influenced  by  the  Frankish  style  of  the  Crusading 
period.  We  also  owe  to  van  Berchem  an  accurate 
delineation  of  those  portions  of  the  walls  which 
still  survive  at  the  present  day,  which  date  from 
the  Fatimid  period.  The  picture  we  have  of 
the  two  walls  of  the  Fitimid  period  is  as  follows. 
In  the  west,  the  town  was  bounded  by  the  Khalidj 
which  ran  below  the  walls  for  1300  yards  and 
served  as  a  moat.  It  is  a  debatable  point,  whether 
we  may  conclude  from  the  street  name  Bén  al- 
SQrcn,  which  is  still  in  use,  that  two  walls  existed 
here  one  behind  the  other.  Ujawhar’s  walls  were 
certainly  a  fair  distance  from  the  canal,  the  space 
being  large  enough  to  allow  of  pleasure  palaces 
being  built  on  it.  There  were  three  (according 
to  Casanova,  only  two)  gates  here,  Iroin  south  to 
north,  the  Bäb  al-Sacada,  Bäb  al-Faradj  and  the 
Bab  al-Kantara.  At  the  latter,  near  the  northwestern 
stretch  of  the  walls,  there  was,  as  tire  name  shows, 
a  bridge  over  the  canal.  This  connected  the  town 
with  the  suburb  and  harbour  of  al-Maks,  on  the 
Nile,  the  ancient  I'ram  Dunain.  On  al-Maks  cf. 
Papyri  Schott  Reinhardt ,  i.  53  et  seq.  ;  the  name 
appears  in  the  Graeco-Arabic  papyri  of  the  first 
century;  even  before  the  foundation  of  Cairo, 
therefore,  this  was  the  harbour  at  which  the 
customs  were  collected.  Al-Maks  must  have  com¬ 
prised  the  modern  Ezbekiye  and  the  area  adjoining 
it  on  the  north.  The  northern  side  of  the  town 
must  naturally  have  been  the  most  strongly  fortified. 
I>jawhar  had  a  ditch  dug  here  along  the  wall. 
The  two  gates,  Bäb  al-Futnh  and  Bäb  al-Nasr, 
built  by  him,  lay  more  within  the  town  than  the 
modem  gates  of  the  same  name  which  only  date 
from  Badr’s  time.  The  Mosque  of  Häkim  was 
originally  built  outside  the  walls  and  was  first 
included  within  the  fortified  area  by  Badr.  There 
scein  however  to  be  reasons  for  believing,  that 
Hiikim  was  the  first  to  advance  the  line  of  forti¬ 
fications  here  as  well  as  in  the  south  and  to  build 
new  gates  (Kalkashandi,  transi,  by  Wilstcnfcld, 
p.  70;  Salmon  (sec  Bibliography )  p.  50  ct  seq.). 
The  wall  had  two  gates  on  the  cast,  the  Bali 
al-Karrätln  (afterwards  al-MalirClk)  and  the  Bäb 
al-Barkîya.  In  this  locality  Badr’s  fortification  also 
included  the  quarters  which  had  arisen  after  the 
erection  of  Ijjawhar’s  wall.  Finally  Badr  moved 
the  Zuwaila  gate  somewhat  farther  to  the  south. 
There  were  originally  two  gates.  The  town  as 
extended  by  Badr  was  still  anything  but  large. 

It  may  have  been  about  */.i  of  a  square  mile  in  area. 

The  intellectual  and  religious  life  of  Cairo  was 
concentrated  in  the  great  Mosque,  the  Djämic 
al-Azhar,  in  which  the  first  service  was  held  on 
the  7th  Ramadän  361  =  30th  October  97 1,  On 
the  history  and  importance  of  this  Mosque  cf. 
the  article  A/.HAR  by  Karl  Toilers  p.  532.  The 
erection  of  the  Mosque  above  mentioned  outside 
the  northern  gates  had  already  been  begun  in  the 
reign  of  ‘Aziz  and  was  completed  by  his  successor 
after  whom  it  was  called  the  Mosque  of  Häkim. 
The  building  operations  lasted  from  393  (1002) 
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to  403  (1012).  After  ad  earthquake,  it  was  entirely 
restored  by  Baibars  II  in  703  (1303),  who  Added 
the  minarets.  It  was  used  by  the  French  as  a 
fortress  and  at  the  present  day  is  in  ruins.  Of 
the  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  Fätimids 
only  two  deserve  particular  mention  :  the  Mosque 
of  Afcmar,  with  its  charming  stone  façade,  so 
important  in  the  history  of  art  (Franz  Pasha, 
Kairo ,  p.  29  et  seq.).  It  was  finished  in  519(1125), 
but  it  was  only  under  the  Mamlüks  that  it  received 
the  right  of  Rhuffia  in  801  (1398).  The  second 
of  these  two  monuments  is  the  older  DjuyQshI 
Mosque,  built  quite  outside  of  Cairo  on  the  summit 
of  the  Mukattam,  which  was  built  in  478  (1085) 
by  Badr  al-Djamäll  (van  Berchem,  Corpus ,  N°.  32; 
do.,  Mémoires  de  l'Institut  Egyptien ,  t.  ii.).  On 
other  buildings  and  inscriptions  of  the  Fätimids 
cf.  the  works  of  van  Berchem  just  quoted.  It  is 
impossible  to  detail  here  all  their  buildings,  etc. 
mentioned  in  literature.  Most  of  them  did  not 
survive  the  dynasty  or  survived  it  for  a  brief 
period  only. 

During  the  Ffttimid  period,  Cairo  was  not  yet 
the  economic  centre  for  all  Egypt  which  it  was 
to  become  under  the  AiyObids  and  Mamlaks.  This 
role  was  first  held,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Fustät. 
On  the  other  hand,  Cairo  was  pre-eminently  the 
scat  of  a  splendid  court  with  all  its  military 
pageantry,  lbn  Tuwair  and  others  have  given  us 
vivid  pictures,  preserved  in  Maktlzi,  Kalkashandi 
and  others,  of  the  ceremonial  processions  and 
festivals,  the  magazines,  treasuries  and  stables, 
the  banners  and  insignia,  the  members  of  the 
royal  household,  the  various  classes  of  officers  of 
state  and  court  officials  with  all  their  punctilious 
ceremonial.  Eye-witnesses,  like  Nasir-i  Khusraw, 
confirm  these  accounts.  It  must  have  been  a  glorious 
period  for  Cairo,  but  was  soon  followed  in  Mus- 
tansir’s  time  by  a  desolate  epoch  of  anarchy  when 
the  economic  foundations  of  its  prosperity  were 
destroyed  by  famine  and  unrest.  A  better  era 
dawned  on  Cairo  with  the  accession  of  Badr  al- 
Djamäll.  Cairo  now  began  slowly  to  gain  over 
Fustät  in  economic  importance,  a  process  which 
gradually  became  more  definite  in  succeeding 
centuries. 

6.  The  Citadel  and  Post-Fätimid 
Cairo. 

Quite  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Cairo  as 
in  that  of  Egypt  dawns  with  the  accession  of 
Saladin  and  the  Aiyubids  (see  the  article  EGYPT). 
The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  city  only  can 
be  discussed  here.  Saladin  twice  played  a  part 
in  this  development  by  erecting  large  buildings. 
Casanova  has  thoroughly  dealt  with  this  process 
in  his  Histoire  et  Description  de  ta  Citadelle  du 
Caire  ( Mém .  de  la  Miss .  Arch.  Eranç.  au 
Vol.  vi.),  though  his  conclusions  cannot  perhaps 
be  regarded  ns  final  on  all  points.  The  material 
is  too  imperfect.  At  any  rate  he  is  probably  right 
in  saying  that  Saladin  in  the  first  instance  in 
655  (1170)  only  restored  and  improved  the  for¬ 
tifications  erected  by  Djawhar  and  Badr.  It  was 
only  after  his  return  from  Syria  when  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  that  Saladin  conceived 
the  colossal  plan  of  enclosing  the  whole  complex 
of  buildings  forming  the  tw'o  towns  of  Fustät  and 
Cairo  within  one  strong  line  of  fortifications 
(572  =  1179).  This  new  foundation  was  to  be 
commanded  by  a  fortress  (Aalca)  after  the  fashion 
of  the  strongholds  of  the  Crusaders.  This  fortress 
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U  the  modern  Citadel  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  its 
northern  part  In  the  northwest,  Cairo  was  to  be 
protected  by  this  strong  fortress  and  in  the  sooth* 
west,  Fustftj.  The  east  wall  of  Cairo  was  to  be 
advanced  farther  east  to  the  Mul^am  and  the 
entrance  for  inroads  from  Syria  to  be  definitely 
closed.  A  new  wall  ran  along  the  hills  from  the 
new  tower  in  the  north-east,  the  Burdj  al-£afar, 
of  which  traces  still  exist.  It  then  took  a  turn 
westward  towards  the  old  city  wall,  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  which  were  to  be  extended  farther  south 
to  the  citadel.  The  .north  wall  of  Cairo  was  to 
be  advanced  westwards  up  to  the  Nile  and  to 
ran  along  it  to  near  the  Kasr  al*£hamc,  which 
was  the  extreme  south  point  of  the  whole  system. 
A  wall  was  to  run  thence  in  the  east  of  Fusta; 
direct  to  the  citadel.  The  Kalca  itself  was  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  sovereign.  Saladin’s  trusted  eunuch 
Kara^ush  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  carrying 
out  this  gigantic  undertaking;  he  had  previously 
carried  out  building  operations  for  Saladin.  The 
huge  undertaking  was  never  completed  nor  did 
Saladin  avail  himself  of  the  citadel,  but  when 
in  Cairo,  as  a  rule,  he  lived  in  the  old  Vizier's 
palace  of  the  Fätimid  city.  The  most  important 
part  was  the  completion  of  the  north  wall  which 
was  actually  built  eastwards  as  far  os  the  Burdj 
al-Zafar  and  westwards  as  far  as  al-Maks  on  the 
Nile.  The  portion  connecting  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  Fftjimid  city  with  the  citadel  was  not  com¬ 
pleted.  The  names  of  several  gates  in  the  great 
wall  which  was  to  run  from  the  citadel  to  the 
south  of  FustSt,  have  been  handed  down,  but  it 
can  hardly  he  assumed  that  they  were  ever  built. 
The  wall  along  the  Nile  was  never  begun  at  all  ; 
but  it  was  probably  the  least  urgently  required. 

These  buildings  had  considerable  influence  in 
two  directions.  After  the  north  wall  had  been 
advanced  up  to  the  Nile,  the  broad  stretch  of 
land  between  the  Khalidj  and  the  Nile  was  secure 
from  invasion  and  the  way  was  paved  for  an 
extension  of  the  city  in  this  direction.  ThcKhalidj 
thus  gradually  came  to  be  in  the  centre  of  this 
extended  city.  Through  the  removal  of  the  forces 
of  defence  and  later  of  the  court  itself  to  the 
Citadel,  Cairo  began  to  develop  in  the  south  also 
and  the  union  with  the  northern  suburbs  of 
Fustâ|,  which  has  been  described  in  section  3, 
thus  came  about.  This  process  was  not  how¬ 
ever  completed  till  the  MamlQk  period  ( Khijal , 
i.  378  et  seq.y. 

The  citadel  was  first  appropriated  for  the  use 
to  which  it  was  originally  intended  as'the  residence 
of  the  sovereign  by  Saladin's  nephew  al-Malik  al- 
Kamil,  who  was  also  the  first  to  build  a  palatial 
residence  here.  He  entered  the  new  palace  in 
604  (1207).  From  this  time  onwards,  with  the 
exception  of  the  reign  of  al-Malik  al-$älih,  whom 
we  have  already  become  acquainted  with  as  the 
builder  of  the  fortress  and  royal  residence  of 
Rôda  in  the  Nile,  the  citadel  remained  the  abode 
of  all  the  princes  and  pa&has  who  ruled  Egypt  till 
the  KJjedivcs  went  to  live  in  various  palaces  they 
had  built  for  themselves  in  the  plain  again.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  gradual 
transformation  of  the  citadel,  as  the  most  radical 
changes  were  made  in  the  MamlQk  period.  The 
present  walls  still  show  that  we  must  divide  the 
whole  area  into  two  sections,  the  original  north 
or  northeast  citadel,  the  Karat  al-Hjebcl  proper 
of  the  AiyQbid  period,  which  was  and  is  still 


separated  from  the  MuVaftam  by  a  deep  ditch, 
and,  in  the  south  extending  towards  the  town, 
the  citadel  of  the  palaces  where  the  Mamlnks 
built  a  complicated  entanglement  of  palaces,  au¬ 
dience-chambers,  stables  and  mosques.  We  must 
therefore  distinguish  between  the  citadel  proper 
and  the  royal  town  which  adjoined  the  citadel. 
Of  Saladin's  buildings,  which  lasted  7  years,  there 
remains  today  only  a  portion  of  the  wall  and  the 
so-called  Joseph’s  Well  ( Bir  Yüsuf)\  the  latter  is 
a  deep  shaft  from  which  )Çara|çusb,  the  architect 
of  the  fortress,  obtained  water.  The  machinery  for 
raising  the  water  was  driven  by  oxen.  A  pathway 
hewn  out  of  the  rock  leads  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  The  name  Yösuf  is  not  the  praenomen 
of  Saladin  but  commémorâtes  the  Joseph  of  the 
Bible,  legends  of  whom  are  attached  to  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  citadel  also.  Great  alterations  were  made 
in  the  citadel  by  Baibars  and  his  successors  and 
their  buildings  again  were  completely  altered  by 
al-Malik  al-Nfisir  Muhammad  b.  Kalian,  many  of 
whose  buildings  have  still  survived,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  mosque  wrongly  called  after  Kala’Qn, 
(erected  in  718=  1318)  and  remains  of  his  palace 
in  black  and  white,  hence  called  al-Kasr  al-Ablafe 
(built  713-714  =  1313-1314).  The  same  prince 
also  laid  down  great  aqueducts  to  bring  the  water 
of  the  Nile  to  the  citadel,  as  the  wells  were  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  increasing  numbers  of 
military  quartered  there.  At  a  later  period  Käit 
Bey  took  an  interest  in  the  citadel  again  and 
Qharl  also  laid  out  a  garden  here.  The  Ottoman 
Pashas  built  a  good  deal  here  also,  but  they  al¬ 
lowed  more  to  fall  into  ruins.  Muhammad  cAlf 
was  the  first  to  take  an  energetic  interest  in  the 
citadel  again;  he  repaired  some  of  the  ancient 
palaces  and  built  the  so-called  Alabaster  Mosque, 
the  Hjämic  Muhammad  cAll,  in  the  Turkish  cupola 
style,  the  minarets  of  which  give  the  present  ci¬ 
tadel  its  characteristic  outlines.  It  was  begun  in 
1829  and  finished  in  1857  by  Sa^d  Paiha*  The 
restoration  of  the  walls  also  dates  back  to  Mu¬ 
hammad  CA1I. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  citadel  but  in  the  city 
lying  at  their  feet  also  that  the  MamlQks  erected 
numerous  splendid  buildings.  The  Cairo  created 
by  them  was  practically  the  Cairo  that  existed 
when  the  French  expedition  arrived  there.  A 
vivid  picture  of  the  home  of  the  MamlQks  in  the 
period  of  their  splendour  may  be  obtained  from 
the  plan  of  1798.  A  scries  of  splendid  monuments 
stood  here  partly  built  on  the  ruins  of  Fätimid 
buildings.  We  will  only  mention  a  few  that  still 
exist  :  on  the  site  of  the  cAzIzl  palace  stood  Ka- 
lâ’Qn's  hospital,  the  Madrasa  and  tomb  of  his  son 
Muhammad  al-Näsir  and  BarkQk's  Madrasa.  There 
were  also  numerous  MamlQk  buildings  on  the 
site  of  the  great  East  Palace,  including  the  &h£n 
al-Khalill  well  known  at  the  present  day.  Of  other 
large  buildings  at  this  period  there  may  also  be 
mentioned  the  Mosque  of  Zähir,  built  by  Baibars 
I.,  of  which  the  massive  walls  still  survive  at  the 
entrance  to  the  ‘Abbaslye,  the  Mosque  of  Sult&n 
Hasan  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel  (cf.  Herz  Bey, 
La  Mosquée  du  Sultan  Hassan  au  Caire ,  Cairo 
1895),  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  art, 
the  Mu’aiyad  Mosque  at  the  Bab  Zuwaila,  only 
completed  after  the  death  of  its  founder  and  K&it 
Bey's  Madrasa;  we  cannot  detail  the  numerous 
tombs  outside  the  town  proper  nor  the  many  other 
smaller  buildings.  What  a  lamentable  contrast  to 
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this  period  of  activity  in  architecture  is  afforded 
by  what  has  been  done  in  the  Turkish  period 
(since  1517)  in  the  city  of  the  Mamlaks;  only  a 
few  Konaks  for  Pashas  have  been  built,  a  few 
Seblls  and  one  or  two  smaller  Mosques  and 
Teklyes.  The  configuration  of  the  town  did  not 
however  change  so  much  between  1500  and  1800 
as  in  any  earlier  period  of  the  same  length.  In 
spite  of  the  ravages  of  their  soldiers  the  city  must 
have  flourished  and  increased  under  the  warrior 
princes  of  the  MamlQk  period.  It  must  have  been 
a  busy  and  splendid  city.  But  the  grave  damage 
done  by  the  MamlQk  system  could  only  be  re¬ 
paired  by  strong  rulers.  The  Ottoman  Pashas 
were  not  fit  for  the  task  and  so  Cairo  slowly 
declined  till  Muhammad  'All  and  his  successors 
created  a  new  Cairo  which  gradually  became  Euro¬ 
peanised. 

7.  Modern  Cairo. 

Modem  Cairo  dates  from  the  period  of  French 
occupation  (22nd  July  1798 — 25th  June  1801). 
The  French  scholars  were  able  to  make  a  plan 
of  Cairo  as  it  had  existed  in  mediaeval  times. 
What  strikes  one  most  about  their  excellent  plan, 
is  the  large  number  of  ponds  of  not  inconsiderable 
size  which  were  then  in  the  city.  These  ponds, 
for  example  the  Hirkat  al-Ezbeklyc  in  the  north, 
and  the  Jurkat  al-Fil  in  the  south,  were  at  that 
time  only  full  of  water  when  the  Nile  was  flooded. 
They  were  covered  with  boats  on  these  occasions, 
which  were  illuminated  at  night  for  pleasure  trips. 
When  the  water  had  run  off,  the  bottom  soon 
became  covered  with  vegetation,  which  withered 
in  the  early  summer.  The  origin  of  these  ponds 
has  already  been  discussed  above.  The  plan  shows 
the  confusion  of  streets  which  is  still  usual  at  the 
present  day  in  the  native  quarters.  Only  the  three 
great  thoroughfares,  parallel  to  the  Khalldj  — 
one  of  them  the  ancient  great  medium  of  traffic 
in  the  Fstimid  city  —  divide  the  town  into  dis¬ 
tinct  sections.  The  city  was  divided  into  35  quarters 
(//Jr«),  w'hich  took*  their  names  from  the  chief 
monuments  of  architecture  in  them,  from  groups 
of  trades,  or  from  particular  nationalities  settled 
in  them  (Greeks,  Armenians  etc.).  There  were 
71  city-gates.  The  population  was  estimated  at 
250,000 — 260,000  inhabitants,  whose  houses  num¬ 
bered  25,000 — 26,000.  There  were  still  gardens 
lying  between  the  boundary  of  the  city  and  the 
Nile.  Communication  was  difficult,  and  after  a  riot, 
the  French  found  themselves  forced  to  make  a 
direct  connection  between  the  Ezbcklyc  and  the 
old  Fätimid  city.  It  was  thus  that  the  modern 
MuskI  (properly  al-Mawsiki)  arose;  the  Ezbeklye 
was  also  connected  with  the  suburb  and  harbour 
of  Büläfc  on  the  Nile  —  now  a  part  of  Cairo 
with  70,000 — 80,000  inhabitants  —  by  a  broad 
road.  Various  old  buildings  were  converted  into 
forts,  for  example  the  Mosque  of  Häkim  and  the 
Mosque  of  Zähir;  in  al-Kabsh  —  the  western 
slope  of  the  ßjebel  Yashkur  —  the  Muireur  Fort 
was  built  and  so  on.  The  gradually  increasing  influx 
of  foreigners  (Levantines)  which  has  been  going 
on  under  the  Khedives  since  the  French  period, 
and  the  modernising  of  the  government  which  re¬ 
quires  ministerial  offices,  have  brought  about  the 
foundation  of  various  new  quarters  of  the  city; 
the  ground  between  the  western  boundaries  of  the 
town  has  been  more  and  more  built  over  and  at 
the  same  time  the  boundaries  advanced  on  the 
north  side.  The  new  quarters  usually  took  their 
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names  from  thetr  founders,  for  example,  the  cAb- 
b&sfye,  the  northern  Levantine  quarter  called  after 
cAbbl$  I.  (1848 — 1854),  the  Ismtfllye,  south-east 
of  the  Ezbeklye  after  the  Khedive  Ismail  (1863— 
1879).  This  is  adjoined  on  the  south  by  the  quite 
modern  quarter  of  European  houses,  the  Knar 
al-DubSra,  in  which  the  palace  of  the  English 
Agent  is  situated.  The  Tawflklye  quarter  was 
laid  out  under  Tawflk  (1879 — 1892)  to  the  north 
of  the  Ismiclllye.  The  old  ponds  are  now  built 
over,  the  Ezbeklye,  which  takes  its  name  from  an 
Kintr  Ezbek  of  the  MamlQk  period,  was  transformed 
into  a  beautiful  park  in  1870,  and  the  finest 
hotels,  the  Opera  House  and  other  buildings  have 
sprung  up  around  it.  A  new  feature  enters  the 
plan  of  the  city  in  1889  when  the  Ezbeklye  was 
connected  by  a  long  straight  thoroughfare  (Sbïri* 
Muhammad  cAll)  with  the  citadel.  Cairo,  which 
is  flourishing  rapidly,  is  constantly  extending  to 
the  north  and  west.  Heliopolis  with  its  huge  hotels 
has  already  become  a  suburb  of  Cairo,  in  the 
west  the  European  population  has  occupied  the 
Djazlrat  (Büläk)  where  the  splendid  gardens  of 
the  royal  family  have  recently  been  divided  up 
into  smaller  plots  for  private  owners.  A  bridge  is 
now  being  built  here.  The  southern  end  of  the 
island  has  long  been  connected  with  the  east 
bank  (at  Kasr  al-*Ain)  by  a  swing-bridge. 

In  the  south,  although  still  slowly,  the  city  is 
beginning  to  advance  into  the  region  of  the  mounds 
of  ruins  of  the  ancient  Fust&(.  The  railway  has 
now  brought  the  health-resort  of  Helwän  so  near 
the  city  that,  like  Heliopolis,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  Cairo. 

There  has  thus  arisen  in  the  last  century  out  of  the 
cramped  and  closely  built  town  of  the  Mamlüks  an 
extensive  and  spacious  Cairo,  planned  on  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  scale  by  the  Khedive  Ism&M.  The  Levantine  quar¬ 
ters  are  usually  built  in  the  South  Italian  style  or 
after  French  models.  In  the  most  recent  quarters, 
the  modern  individualistic  style  is  most  prominent* 
A  glance  at  the  plan  shows  by  the  way  the  streets 
run  where  European  architecture  has  been  at 
work  and  where  the  old-fashioned  native  style  sur¬ 
vives.  Cairo  has  now  over  600,000  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  governor  of  its  own  and  in  it  are  all 
the  important  government  offices.  The  eAbdIn  Pa¬ 
lace  is  used  for  official  receptions,  but  the  Khe¬ 
dive  lives  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  other  palaces. 

Conclusion:  It  is  only  necessary  to  give  a 
history  of  the  architectural  development  of  the 
city  here  as  the  political  history  of  Cairo  will  be 
dealt  with  in  the  article  egyi*t  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  country.  Further  information 
regarding  economic  conditions  will  also  be  found 
there.  As  regards  our  plans  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  plan  of  Fustâç  is  a  reproduction  of  Guest's 
plan  from  the  Journal  of  tht  Royal  Asiatic  Society ^ 
1907,  pp.  49 — 83,  while  the  plan  of  Cairo  is 
new,  being  based  on  Baedeker's  with  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  results  of  the  researches  of  Ravaisse 
and  Casanova.  Its  aim  is  rather  to  give  a  systematic 
but  clear  view  of  the  history  of  the  town  in  its 
general  development  than  to  be  topographically 
accurate. 

Bibliography'*  The  main  sources  arcs 
Makrlzl,  al-Khi{a{\  Ibn  Dufcmäk,  Kifäb al-lnti\äry 
CAU  Mubarak,  al-A'hitaf  al-fjadida.  There  arc 
occasional  mentions  of  the  city  in  most  of  the 
Arab  geographers  and  travellers.  Of  European 
accounts  of  the  town  and  discussions  of  the 
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original  authorities ,  there  may  be  mentioned 
in  addition  to  these  quoted  in  the  text:  Des - 
cri  feien  de  P  Egypte,  Etat  Moderne  (Text  and 
Atlas);  A.  F.  Mehren,  Cahirah  og  Keräfat 
(Copenhagen  1869)  and  thereon  Bulletin  de 
P  Acad.  Imf.  des  Sciences  de  St.  Pétersbourg , 
t  vi;  Henry  C.  Kay’s  articles  in  the  Journ . 
of  the  Royal  Asiat •  Soc .,  xiv,  xviii;  C.  M.  Watson, 
ib.  xviii;  £.  K.  Corbett,  ib.  1891;  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Comité  pour  la  Conservation  des 
Monuments  de  l'Art  Arabe,  which  has  been  in 
existence  since  l8'h  Dec.  1881;  also  Ravaisse 
in  Mémoires  de  la  Mission  Arch.  Franç.  au 
Caire ,  Vol.  i.  and  iii;  Casanova  do.  Vol.  vi; 
Salmon,  Etudes  sur  la  Topographie  du  Caire , 
La  KaPat  al- K abc  h  et  la  Birkat  al- fil  (Mémoires 
p.f.  les  membres  de  T  Inst.  Franç.  (T  Arch.  Orient, 
au  Caire ,  t.  vii.  fasc.  l);  Butler,  The  Arab 
Conquest  of  Egypt  ;  Lane-Poole,  Cairo  (London 
1898);  Franz  Pascha,  Kairo  (. Berühmte  Kunst¬ 
stätten,  N°.  21);  A.  R.  Guest  and  E.  T.  Rich¬ 
mond,  Mifr  in  the  Fifteenth  Century ,  Journ . 
of  the  Royal  Asiat.  Soc.  1903,  p.  79 1  et  seq.\ 
Max  van  Berchcm,  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Arabi- 
carum ;  Baedeker,  Egypt*.  (C.  H.  Becker.) 
£AJ£MAlf,  al-Malik  al-ZXiiir  Saif  al-DIn, 
Salt  So  of  Egypt,  was  in  his  youth  enrolled 
among  the  MamlDks  ofSultän  Bar V uk.  He  gradually 
rose,  till  under  Sultän  Barsbey  he  became  Chief 
Chamberlain  (President  of  the  Administrative 
Council),  Chief  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  finally 
Atfibcg  (Commandcr-in-Chicf).  On  his  deathbed 
in  842  (1438),  Barsbey  appointed  him  regent  for 
his  infant  son  al-Malik  al-  Aziz  Yusuf.  The  various 
divisions  of  the  MamlOks,  originating  in  the  body¬ 
guards  of  the  Sultäns  Bartok,  Näsir  Faradj,  Mu- 
'aiyad  Shaikh  and  Barsl>ey,  were  at  enmity  with 
one  another  and  their  sole  aim  was  to  obtain  all  the 
wealth  and  influence  they  could.  In  the  confusion 
that  arose  the  only  course  open  to  Cal^mak  was  to 
seize  the  reins  of  government  for  himself.  Sultän  Y  ösuf 
was  deposed,  placed  in  confinement  in  the  citadel, 
retaken  after  an  attempt  to  escape  and  finally 
taken  to  Alexandria  and  kept  under  a  mild  form 
of  custody.  Soon  afterwards  the  resistance  of  the 
governors  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo  also  collapsed  ; 
they  had  been  defending  Sultän  YOsufs  claims  to 
further  their  own  interests.  The  Syrian  rebels 
were  defeated,  the  leaders  executed  and  Cafcmak’s 
supremacy  was  assured  in  843  (1439).  Like  his 
predecessor  Barsbey  [q.  v.,  p.  666]  Ca^ma^  wished 
to  make  war  on  the  Christians  under  pretence 
of  checking  piracy  on  the  north  coast  and  there¬ 
fore  sent  ships  via  Cyprus  to  Rhodes  but  the 
Egyptians  had  to  return  as  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  were  well  prepared, 
wax  too  strong  for  them.  In  the  years  846  (  1442) 
and  848  (1444)  the  Egyptians  again  made  un¬ 
successful  attempts  to  conquer  Rhodes,  and  had 
finally  to  make  peace  with  the  Knights.  CalfmaV’s 
foreign  policy  was  a  successful  one;  he  was  on 
grx>d  terms  with  all  Muhammadan  rulers  and  did 
not,  like  Barsbey,  fall  into  the  error  of  causing 
irritation  by  petty  trickeries.  Against  the  advice 
of  his  Emirs,  he  allowed  Tlmtlr’s  son  Sljäh  Kukh 
to  send  a  covering  for  the  sacred  Ka'ba,  although 
this  was  a  privilege  of  the  Sultäns  of  Egypt  (see 
the  article  baikars  p.  $88).  The  populace  was 
still  so  strongly  incensed  against  the  Mongols 
that  they  actually  attacked  an  embassy  which 
included  one  of  Timor's  widows.  He  was  also  on 


good  terms  with  the  OttomSn  Sutyta  and  the 
princes  of  Asia  Minor.  In  his  domestic  policy,  in 
Egypt  itself,  he  was  not  quite  able  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  mis-management  of  the  state  monopolies 
[see  barsbey  p.  667].  Jews  and  Christians  were 
tormented  with  strictly  enforced  petty  regulations. 
He  could  not  restrain  the  arrogance  and  outrages 
of  the  MamlOks  so  that  the  only  way  he  could 
protect  women  from  them  on  the  occasion  of 
festivals,  was  to  forbid  them  to  go  out.  He  himself 
was  an  exceedingly  frugal  and  pious  man,  liberal 
only  to  the  learned,  and  thought  no  price  too 
high  for  a  beautiful  book;  he  left  but  little  property 
behind  him  on  his  death.  Through  his  example 
the  morals  of  the  court  improved.  When,  in 
the  year  854  (1453),  he  felt  the  approach  of 
death  —  he  was  now  over  80  years  old  —  he 
had  homage  paid  to  his  son  cOthman  whom  the 
Caliph  chose  to  be  Sultän.  The  Emirs  and  officials 
of  the  court  and  a  large  multitude  of  the  people 
attended  his  funeral,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
sincerely  grieviog  at  his  loss. 

Bibliography :  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Cha - 
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CALATRAVA,  Arab.  Kalcat  Rabäh,  «Rabäh’s 
citadel”,  called  after  the  tab?  and  dahhil  cAlI  b. 
Rabäh  al-I^ikhml  (cf.  Calatayud  (Bilbilis)  =  Kalcat 
AiyQb  from  the  tab?  and  däkhil  Aiyflb  b.  Habib 
al-Lakhml)  was  an  important  bulwark  of 
Arab  power  (perhaps  built  on  Roman  or  Iberian 
ruins?)  north-cast  of  the  modern  Ciudad 
Real  on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Guadiana 
just  below  the  union  of  the  three  rivers  which 
form  it,  the  Zäncara-Gigüela,  Guadiana  Alto  and 
Bajo-Azuer,  one  league  north  of  the  modern  Carriön 
de  Calatrava.  The  extensive  area  of  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Arab  Castillo  with  the  town  of  C.  la  Vieja 
would  repay  more  thorough  investigation  (with 
pick  and  shovel  also).  This  Old  Calatrava  played 
an  important  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Emirs  of 
Cordova  against  Toledo,  which  was  constantly  in 
rebellion,  and  after  its  conquest  in  1085  as  a 
frontier  defence  against  Castile,  till  it  was  itself 
taken  in  1147  by  the  Empcrador  Alfonso  vu. 
who  handed  it  over  to  the  Templars,  who  only 
held  it  for  IO  years  as  a  frontier  fortress  of  To¬ 
ledo  against  Andatusia,  when  they  retired  from  it 
on  account  of  the  constant  attacks  of  the  Almohads 
(from  Morocco).  This  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
new  religious  order  of  Knights  of  Calatrava  in 
1 1  $8.  After  the  terrible  defeat  of  the  Christians 
at  Alarcos  [q.  v.,  p.  250]  west  of  Ciudad  Real  in 
1195,  the  fortress  of  Calatrava  also  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Almohads;  for  the  next  few 
years  the  fortress  of  Salvatierra  was  occupied  by 
the  Order  till  it  also  was  lost  in  I2IO.  After  the 
brilliant  victory  of  the  Christians  at  las  Navas  de 
Toi  osa  (waPat  al-cikab)  in  1212,  which  broke  the 
power  of  the  Almohads,  Old  Calatrava  was  to  be 
rebuilt  on  the  Guadiana;  but  it  was  at  a  spot 
half  a  league  from  Salvatierra,  south  of  the  modern 
La  Calzada  dc  Calatrava  near  Atalaya  de  la  Cal- 
zada  (3447  feet  high)  and  Puerto  dc  Calatrava, 
that  the  still  so  famous  monastery  of  New  Cala- 
trava  (Calatrava  la  Nucva)  was  founded  in  1 2 1 7  ; 
before  the  splendour  of  the  latter  the  ancient 
fortress  of  the  Moors  in  the  north  fell  totally 
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loto  oblivion,  to  th«t  nt  the  pretent  day  there  U 
the  greatest  confusion  between  Old  and  New 
Calatrava,  two  places  30  miles  apart.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  xix,h  century  New  Calatrava 
also  has  been  abandoned  by  the  Knights  and  has 
quite  fallen  into  ruins.  Only  the  name  Calatrava 
has  survived  in  the  Order  of  Chivalry,  laicised  in 
1498,  and  in  the  geographical  designation  of  the 
former  extensive  lands  of  the  order,  particularly 
in  the  fertile  Campo  de  Calatrava  in  the  broad 
valleys  of  the  tributaries  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Guadiana,  Jabaldn  and  the  Tirteafucra,  south  of 
the  present  provincial  capital  Ciudad  Real,  founded 
for  the  first  time  by  Alfonso  the  Wise  in  1252 
as  Villa  Real,  cast  of  the  ancient  Alarcos,  which 
was  given  the  nobler  name  of  Ciudad  Real  by 
John  II.  in  1420.  Cf.  also  Santiago  dc  Calatrava  west 
ofMdrtos  and  Jacn  in  Upper- Andalusia,  which  came 
with  Mdrtos  into  the  possession  of  the  Order  on 
the  reconquest. 

Bibliography :  Madoz,  Dice  ion,  geogr .- 
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CALCUTTA,  or  Kâi.Ikàtâ,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Bengal,  and,  till  1911,  also 
that  of  British  India,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ilugli,  the  most  eastern  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
which  is  here  navigable  by  the  largest  shipping. 
Area,  20,547  acres;  pop.  (1901),  847,796,  being  41 
persons  per  acre.  If  all  the  suburbs  and  also  Howrah 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  be  added,  the 
total  would  be  raised  to  1,106,738.  Muhammadans 
form  about  2<>0/0,  of  whom  the  vast  majority 
returned  themselves  as  Shaikhs.  Pathdns  or  Afghans 
numbered  12,555,  Saiyids  6,798,  and  Mughalsonly 
1,303.  Calcutta  is  a  creation  of  British  rule,  having 
been  founded  by  Job  Charnock  in  1690.  It  was 
never  under  Muhammadan  rule  except  when  cap¬ 
tured  in  1756  by  Sirftdj  al-Dawla,  who  attempted 
to  change  its  name  to  cA!inagar.  Consequently 
there  are  no  Muhammadan  buildings  of  importance. 
The  principal  mosque  is  that  built  and  endowed 
in  1842,  by  Prince  Ghuläin  Muhammad,  son  of 
Tlpli  Sultftn.  The  Madrasa,  founded  in  17S1  by 
Warren  Hastings,  receives  part  of  the  endowment 
bequeathed  by  Muhammad  Muhsin  [q.  v.]  of  Hugli, 
and  in  its  Arabic  department  educates  more  than  300 
students,  most  of  whom  live  in  the  Klliot  Hostel. 

B ibliogr  a  fh  y  :  Census  Feport ,  190t;  II. 
K.  A.  Cotton,  Calcutta  Old  and  A  Vw  (Calcutta, 
1907).  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India  s.  v. 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

ÔALDIRÂN,  a  plain  in  A  dh  a  r  b  a  i  dj  a  n 
east  of  the  Lake  of  Urmia  near  Tabriz.  It  is 
famous  for  the  battle  fought  there  on  the  23ri* 
August  1514  in  which  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  I 
defeated  the  Safawid  Shah  Isma'tl  mainly  owing 
to  his  superior  artillery.  Shah  Ismfdll  had  to  flee, 
his  camp  and  harem  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Sultan  Selim;  he  was  only  saved  from  further 
disaster  by  a  mutiny  of  the  Janissaries  who  re¬ 
fused  to  advance  any  farther  and  forced  the 
Sultftn  to  return  from  Tabriz  to  Constantinople. 
As  a  result  of  this  victory,  Armenia  and  Kur- 
distftn  came,  nominally  at  least,  under  Ottoman 
rule,  though  in  reality  the  Kurdish  Begs  ruled 
practically  independently.  In  the  year  1635  there 
was  another  battle  here  between  the  Turks  and  Per¬ 


sians,  who  had  been  repeatedly  trying  to  regain 
the  frontier  fonds.  On  this  occasion  also  the  Tories 
were  victorious. 

Bibliography,  Ritter,  Erdkunde \  fat,  908 ; 
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(F.  Giess.) 

CALICUT,  or  Kolikod  (*cock-fortM),  a  sen- 
port  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  in  the 
Malabar  District,  Madras  Presidency: 
pop.  (1901),  76,981,  of  whom  40*/0  were  Mu¬ 
hammadans,  mostly  Mâppi|]as  [q.  v.]  descended 
from  Hindu  mothers  by  Arab  immigrants.  From 
an  early  date  Calicut  was  a  gTeat  centre  of  ma¬ 
ritime  trade.  It  was  visited  by  Ibn  Batüta  (1345) 
and  by  cAbd  al-Razzftk  (1442),  both  of  whom 
speak  of  the  security  afforded  to  commerce  by  its 
Hindu  ruler,  the  Zamorin,  whose  descendant  still 
lives  here;  and  it  was  the  first  place  in  India 
reached  by  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1498.  It  contains 
more  than  40  mosques,  including  the  ShCkkindC 
Pajji,  built  over  the  tomb  of  Shaikh  Mämu  Köya, 
said  to  have  been  an  Arab  with  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  for  sanctity  who  came  from  Kgypt  in  the 
XVIth  century;  this  mosque  is  constantly  resorted 
to  by  Mftppiljas,  for  the  adjustment  of  civil  and 
other  disputes.  Calicut  has  given  its  name  to  calico. 

B  ib  l  i  og  rap  hy:  Madras  District  Gazetteers . 
Malabar.  (Madras,  1908).  (J.  S.  Cotton). 

CAMBAY  (Kambäya),  a  Feudatory  State 
in  the  western  part  of  the  province  of 
Gudjarftt,  India,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name;  area,  350  square  miles;  population 
(1901),  75,225,  of  whom  I37o  arc  Muhamma¬ 
dans,  The  Nawwab,  a  Slj^ah  by  sect,  traces  his 
descent  from  Mu  min  Khin,  governor  of  G udjaràt* 
who  died  in  1 742.  The  town  of  Cambay  (popu¬ 
lation  in  1901,  31,780)  was  in  early  times  one 
of  the  chief  ports  of  Gujarat  and  at  the  time  of 
its  çonquest  by  the  Musulmans  in  129S  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  India; 
but  the  silting  up  of  the  harlxmr  at  the  close  of 
the  xvi,h  cent,  drove  much  of  the  trade  to  Surat. 
Cambay  is  mentioned  by  al-M.Wüdi,  al-Istakhrt, 
Ibn  Hawkal  and  other  Arab  geographers.  It  cannot 
now  be  visited  by  vessels  of  more  than  5°  tous, 

B  ibli  og  r  a  p  h  y  :  / in  portai  G  aze  fleer  of  I  Pr¬ 
aia  ,  s.  v.  ;  Flliot-Dowson ,  History  of  India 
(index);  for  notices  of  Cambay  in  Arabic  lite¬ 
rature,  sec  Gazetteer  of  the  Bombay  Presidency , 
i.  (Part.  I),  514  et  seq.  ;  Archaeological  Surrey 
of  Western  India ,  vi.  (London,  1S76). 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

CAMIENIEC,  in  Ottoman  Turkish  Kamik^a, 
a  circle  and  chief  town  of  a  circle  in 
the  Russian  administrative  district  of 
Podolia.  It  was  formerly  a  strong  fortress  of 
the  Poles  and  the  scene  of  many  heroic  combats 
between  the  Poles  and  the  Turks  in  the  frontier 
wars.  In  the  year  1672,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Grand  Vizier  Ahmad  Pasha  KöprülU/ftde,  in  the 
reign  of  Sultftn  Sluhammad  iv.  who  took  the  field 
in  person  in  Podolia.  The  Ottoman  poet  Xabf 
composed  his  7'a'rilh-i  Kaminia  (MSS.  in  I,ondon 
and  Vienna,  and  printed  in  Constantinople  in 
1281)  in  honour  of  Ahmad.  At  the  peace  of 
Buezacz  (1672)  Camicnicc  with  Podolia  came  into 
the  possession  of  Turkey,  who  held  it  till  1699 
i.  e.  to  the  peace  of  Carlowicz  [q.  v.].  In  1795  it 
became  Russian. 
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CAMPANER,  a  ruined  city  of  India,  in 
Gudjarit,  Bombay,  lying  beneath  the  hill  fort  of 
Plvägarh.  In  1484,  MahmOd  Shäh  I  of  GudjarSt, 
after  a  long  siege,  captured  the  hill-fort  from  its 
RftdjpUt  chief,  and  founded  the  city,  which  he 
made  his  capital,  under  the  name  of  MahmQdâbîd 
CâmpftnCr.  In  1 53S>  it  w**  pillaged  by  HumäyQn, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  capital  was  transferred 
back  to  Ahmadäbäd.  The  Bhftdar  or  citadel  and 
the  ßjätmi*  Masdjid,  both  built  by  MahmBd  Sh*h 
with  other  buildings,  still  remain  in  fair  preser¬ 
vation,  though  the  whole  site  is  overgrown  with 
jungle,  and  there  are  no  inhabitants. 

Bibliography.  Sikandar  b.  Muhammad, 
MiPat-i  Sikandarl ,  pass.;  Indian  Antiquary , 
xliii,  7,  and  Ixii,  5  ;  Archaeological  Survey  of 
Western  India ,  vi.  (London,  1876). 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

CANNANORE,  a  seaport  on  the  west 
coast  of  India,  in  the  Malabar  district  of  the 
Madras  Presidency;  pop. (1901),  27,811,  of  whom 
467,,  are  Muhammadans,  MippiJIas  (q.  v.]  des¬ 
cended  from  Hindu  mothers  by  Arab  immigrants. 
It  is  of  historic  importance  as  the  capital  of  the 
Ali  R&djâ  or  “lord  of  the  sea”  (at hi  =  4sea*  in 
Malayälam),  who  traces  his  descent  from  a  Hindu 
converted  to  IsUm  about  the  end  of  the  xilh  or 
beginning  of  the  xii,h  century.  The  family  still 
resides  here,  and  exercises  nominal  sovereignty 
over  the  I^iccadive  Islands. 

Bibliography :  Madras  District  Gazet¬ 
teers .  Malabar .  (Madras,  1908). 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

CARCjUl,  the  modern  name  of  the  ancient 
Amul  [q.  v.  p.  343]  on  the  Oxus.  The  town  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  received  its  present  name  in  the 
time  of  the  TlmQrids;  in  his  account  of  the  events 
of  the  year  903  =  1477-1478,  Bibur  (Bâbar-Nâma, 
ed.  Beveridge,  f.  58)  mentions  the  passage  of  the 
river  at  CardjQ  (Car ÿü  g'ùzart).  In  the  year  910 
(1504)  *hc  fortress  of  Card jü  (in  the  Sh<*ibün\-N ärna 
of  Muhammad  Çfllify  ed.  Mclioranski,  p.  197: 
ÙârdJü  kafasl,  in  the  Persian  Shaibänl-N ama  of 
Banal,  quoted  by  Samoilovit:  Zapiski  vost.  otd. 
arih.  06 dit.,  XXX.  0173:  KaPa-i  Ôahaal/ûf)  had  to 
surrender  to  the  Uzbcgs. 

In  the  period  of  L’zbeg  domination  as  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  most  important  passage  of  the 
Oxus  was  here;  boats  were  always  kept  in  rea¬ 
diness  for  this  purpose;  bridges  of  boats  were 
occasionally  built  for  the  passage  of  large  armies 
as,  for  example,  for  Nadir  Shah’s  army  in  1153 
(1740).  CirOjQi  is,  however,  as  far  as  is  known, 
nowhere  mentioned  in  any  authority  as  a  large 
town  in  this  period,  stilt  less  as  the  residence  of 
a  prince  or  governor  of  importance.  When  Burnes 
(  Travels ,  iii.  7  et  seq.)  was  here  in  the  year  1832, 
the  town  was  governed  by  a  Kalmuck;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  inhabitants  was  not  more  than  4000 — 
5000,  most  of  whom  led  a  nomadic  life  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus  in  the  hot  season.  A  pictu¬ 
resque  citadel  was  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
commanding  the  town.  The  town  was  of  no  im¬ 
portance  as  a  commercial  centre,  and  the  wares 


exposed  In  its  market  were  of  but  little  value. 

Burnes  certainly  is  more  worthy  of  credence 
than  Joseph  Wolff  (, Narrative  of  a  Mission  to 
Bokhara,  p.  162  et  seq.)  who,  writing  in  1844, 
says  that  fourteen  years  previously,  I.  e.  about 
1830,  Clrdjüi  had  a  population  of  20,000,  but 
had  sunk  to  be  an  insignificant  place  with  about 
2,000  inhabitants  through  the  inroads  of  the 
Khivinzes.  As  long  as  the  ancient  caravan  route 
from  Persia  to  Bukhïrî  through  Merv  was  ren¬ 
dered  unsafe  by  the  Khivinzes  and  Turkomans,  it 
is  evident  that  no  town  of  any  great  size  could 
arise  here.  In  1879,  when  Mushketow  (  Turkestan , 
St.  Petersburg,  1886,  p.  606  et  seq.)  visited  Cârdjüi, 
affairs  were  in  much  the  same  condition  as  before, 
although  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Bukhara  (Ttire- 
ßjan)  now  lived  in  CsrdjOi.  There  were  only  a  few 
wretched  huts  in  addition  to  the  citadel  and  the 
palace  (apparently  recently  built)  of  the  Tiire- 
Djän.  The  Turkoman  robbers  ravaged  the  country 
almost  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town.  The 
forests,  30  miles  from  Cärdjüi,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  got  their  wood,  could  only  be  made 
use  of  under  military  protection. 

In  the  year  1884,  the  Turkomans  of  Merv  had 
to  submit  to  the  Russians;  the  old  caravan  route 
was  replaced  by  a  railway  which  reached  the 
AmÜ-DaryS  in  1886.  The  importance  of  Cârdjüi, 
as  a  result,  rapidly  increased;  the  town,  which  is 
the  residence  of  a  Beg  of  Bukhärä,  has  now  about 
15,000  inhabitants.  The  Russian  town  of  C&rdjQi, 
built  on  a  piece  of  ground  granted  by  the  Emir 
of  BukhSrS  to  the  Russian  government,  12  miles 
from  Old  ÙLrdjüi,  beside  the  railway  station  of 
Âmü-DaryS,  has  now  4000 — 5000  inhabitants  and 
is  the  residence  of  a  Russian,  military  governor 
(  Woyinskiy  nacatnik ).  The  new  railway  bridge, 
opened  in  1901,  is  nearly  i'/j  miles  in  length  and 
is  the  greatest  engineering  feat  of  its  kind  in 
Russian  territory.  The  town  is  also  of  some  im¬ 
portance  for  its  shipping;  steamers  go  from  here 
down  to  Pctroalexandrowsk  and  up  to  Termes 
(Tirmidh).  Trade  is  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  Armenians.  Its  situation  on  a  railway 
and  at  the  same  time  on  a  great  navigable  river 
distinguishes  C&rdjüi  from  all  other  towns  of 
TurkcstSn;  it  was  therefore  proposed  in  1894  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  government  from  Tashkent 
to  d'firdjai,  but  this  proposal  has  since  been 
dropped.  The  summer  is  so  hot  that  cereals  and 
fruit  ripen  around  târdjüi  earlier  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  country;  the  melons  of  CftrdjQi 
are  regarded  as  the  best  in  Turkestan. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

CARLOWICZ,  in  Turkish,  Karlof£a,  a  to  wn 
in  Croatia -Slavonia,  in  the  county  of  Sir- 
mia,  with  5490  inhabitants,  —  almost  all  Croats 
and  Servs,  —  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube 
below  Peterwardein.  It  was  here  that  the  Peace 
of  Carlowicz  was  concluded  on  the  26  th  January 
1699  between  Austria,  Venice,  and  Poland  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Turks  on  the  other.  Russia  also 
took  part  in  the  negotiations  but  it  was  not  till 
1702  that  she  concluded  a  separate  treaty  of  peace. 
Austria  received  Hungary  —  except  the  Banate 
of  Temc&bvar,  —  Siebenbürgen  and  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  part 
of  Sirmia;  Venice  received  the  Peloponnese,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Corinth,  and  the  whole  of  Dalmatia, 
except  Ragusa,  and  in  addition  the  Porte  re¬ 
nounced  its  claim  to  tribute  from  the  island  of 
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Zante  ;  Podolia  with  Camienlec  [q.  v.,  p.  827]  and 
the  western  part  of  the  Ukrain  was  ceded  to 
Poland.  A  truce  was  to  be  observed  for  25  years. 
This  treaty  was  of  importance  as  being  the  first 
occasion  on  which  Turkey  gave  up  its  claim  to 
the  so-called  , gifts  of  honour*  and  availed  itselt 
of  the  intervention  of  European  Powers  (England 
and  Holland). 

Bibliography :  Hammer,  Geschichte  des  Os - 
manischen  Reiches,  vi.  652 — 678;  Jorga,  Ge¬ 
schichte  des  Osmanischen  Reiches  (Gotha  1911), 
iv.  271  et  seq.\  Sa*,  Geschichte  des  Machtvcr - 
falls  d.  Türkei  (Vienna,  1908),  p.  81. 

(F.  Giese.) 

CARMONA,  a  town  In  Andalusia,  25 
miles  east  of  Seville  with  a  population  at  the 
present  day  of  17,000,  is  the  ancient  Roman 
Carmo  (probably  previously  an  ancient  Iberian 
town  of  the  Turdetani,  but  the  name  is  not  to 
be  derived  from  the  Phoenician  kerem ,  vineyard, 
as  some  fanciful  etymologists  have  proposed).  As  a 
strong  fortress  on  a  height  commanding  wide 
plains,  it  played  a  part  on  Caesar's  side  and 
afterwards  had  the  right  to  strike  its  own  coins. 
In  7x2  it  was  taken  by  Mûsil  b.  Nusair  and 
henceforth  bore  the  Arabic  name  Karmüna  (pro¬ 
nounced  Karraöna  in  Spain,  the  modern  Car¬ 
mona).  In  763,  cAbd  al-Kahm&n  I  was  besieged 
for  two  months  in  Carmona  by  the  ‘AbbSsid 
rebel  al-cAlä  b.  Mughlth  al-Yahsubl,  but  becoming 
reckless  in  desperation  he  made  a  sortie  and  won 
a  brilliant  though  sanguinary  victory  (Dozy, 
Histoire ,  i.  365 — 367).  In  844,  the  Sevillians  fell 
back  here  before  the  Normans.  In  the  time  of 
the  rebellions  of  the  renegades  against  the  Emirs 
of  Cordova  (end  of  the  ixll>  century)  it  w-as  like 
Bobastro,  (q.  v.,  p.  736)  a  safe  retreat  for  the 
rebels.  With  the  extinction  of  the  Cmaiyads  and 
the  decay  of  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova  (Reyes  de 
Taifas,  Aîulük  al-(awa'if),  Carmona  made  itself 
independent  under  the  Berber  dynasty  of  the  BanU 
Birzäl  (Birz5l)  which  possessed  practically  only 
the  two  strong  fortresses  of  Carmona  and  Écija 
(Astigi,  Estidja)  east  of  Carmona  on  the  Genii 
with  the  lands  to  the  north  up  to  the  Guadal-  j 
quivir:  Muhammad  b.  \Abd  Allah  1029 — 1042, 
his  son  Ishäk  till  about  1054,  al^Aziz  al-Mustaz- 
hir  till  1067,  when  Carmona  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  ‘Abbfldids  (q.  v.)  of  Seville.  In  1091  Car¬ 
mona  became  Almoravid,  in  II47  Almohad;  in 
1247  it  was  taken  by  Frederick  III  the  Saint  of 
Castile  and  repo'pulatcd. 

Bibliography  :  YftkGt,  iv.  69,  reading  Kar- 
m5na  for  KarmGniya;  Simonet,  His  tor  ia  de  los 
Mozàrabes ,  Index.  (C.  F.  Seyuold.) 

CARNATIC,  or  Karnatak,  a  term  of  varied 
application  in  Indian  geography.  As  meaning  the 
country  where  Kanarese  is  spoken,  it  seems  to 
have  been  applied  originally  to  the  Hindu  king¬ 
dom  of  Vidjayanagar.  When  the  Muhammadans 
conquered  this  kingdom  in  1565,  they  extended 
the  name  further  south,  so  that  the  English  erro¬ 
neously  applied  it  to  the  NawwSb  who  ruled  at 
Arcot,  w'hcre  the  language  is  not  Kanarese  but 
Tamil.  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

CASA  BLANCA.  [See  dAr  al-iuidä.) 
fcAWSH,  a  Turkish  word  signifying,  „usher** 
„doorkeeper**.  It  was  formerly  the  name  of  a 
body  of  630  court  ushers  employed  in  the  va¬ 
rious  tribunals,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  at  state  ceremonials  (alJi-lawsài,  diwUn- 


iowi£i)  :  their  chief  (JawtA-bUt&t)  was  vice* president 
of  the  Grand  Vizier *s  court,  minister  of  police, 
grand-master  of  ceremonies  and  introduced  ambas¬ 
sadors.  He  also  had  command  of  a  company  of 
200  gedikli  taclm,  who  carried  orders  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces  He  also  supervised  the  farming  out  of  taxes 
during  for  the  lifetime  of  the  purchaser.  The 
same  name  was  also  applied  to  a  certain  number 
of  musicians  drawn  from  among  the  pages  and 
wearing  the  same  uniform  as  the  dwarves.  In  the 
army  the  name  was  given  to  a  body  of  330  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers  of  Janissaries  chosen  from  the 
oldest  who  served  as  aides-de-camp  in  time  of 
war  and  as  express  messengers  in  time  of  peace. 
They  had  to  carry  out  the  corporal  punishments 
intlieted  on  officers  of  Janissaries  (kül-taw{Atar)\ 
their  chief,  the  bash-lawiA  commanded  the  fifth 
orta  of  botuks  [q.  v.].  In  the  present  organisation 
of  the  army,  cawih  is  a  rank  corresponding  to 
that  of  sergeant  of  infantry  or  quartermaster  of 
cavalry  or  artillery;  the  bäiA-lawih.  is  the  ser¬ 
geant-major. 

Finally  lawth  is  also  the  name  of  the  best 
sort  of  grape  grown  in  Turkey;  it  is  said  that 
this  variety  was  brought  to  Fontainebleau  in  France 
and  from  it  has  been  produced  the  variety  called 
chasselas  (lawih-agha).  Yambéry  (Cagha/aische 
Sprachstudien ,  p.  276  and  Et  y  mol.  Wörterbuch 
der  Tür  ko-  Tatarischen  Sprachen  p.  130)  derives 
lau'ih.  from  the  Caghatai  law,  „call,  proclamation’* 
so  that  it  must  have  originally  denoted  a  herald 
or  one  who  proclaimed  a  royal  command. 

Bibliography :  M.  d’Ohsson,  Tableau  de 
T Empire  othoman,  vi.  190,  ct  vii.  33,  46, 
166,  324;  Djeväd-bey,  Etat  militaire ,  L  t. 
p.  29;  Ubicini,  Lettres  sur  la  Turquie *,  U  L 
p.  451;  J.  B.  Tavernier,  Voyages,  t.  vi.  p.  ai, 
80,  228.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

CELEBES,  in  size  the  largest  of  the  Great 
Sunda  Islands  covering  an  area  of  3258  geogra¬ 
phical  square  miles.  Like  the  island  of  Halma- 
heira,  it  has  the  peculiar  form  of  a  massive  nu¬ 
cleus  from  which  four  great  peninsulas  run, 
north-east,  east,  south-east  and  south  respectively. 
The  many  archipelagoes  (768  geogr.  sq.  miles) 
surrounding  it  form  continuations  of  it  both 
geographically  and  geologically  and  connecting 
links  with  the  Philippines,  Moluccas  and  Little 
Sunda  islands.  The  island  is  very  mountainous 
(the  highest  10,640  feet)  and  its  plains  are  few 
and  small  so  that  there  are  no  navigable  rivers; 
it  is  however  surrounded  by  large  dnd  deep  bays, 
that  of  Bone  being  1100  fathoms  deep  and  that  of 
Tomini  1875.  The  mountains  are  as  a  rule  in 
ranges;  in  the  centre  they  run  from  north  to  south 
and  in  the  peninsulas  in  the  direction  of  their 
axes.  The  middle  ranges  of  the  centre  are  of  gra¬ 
nite,  gneiss  and  crystalline  schists,  those  in  the 
east  are  of  more  recent  formation  of  folded  sedi~ 
mentary  rocks  and  those  in  the  west  of  old  vol¬ 
canic  rocks  and  Tertiary  limestones.  In  the  Mina- 
hasa  and  the  south  there  are  great  volcanic  centres. 
The  numerous  lakes,  and  many  more  have  been 
dried  up,  give  the  island  a  peculiar  stamp.  They 
are  either  tectonic  basins  in  an  area  where  the 
original  rock  still  exists  like  Lake  Posso  (1000 
feet  deep;  1600  feet  above  sea-level),  Towuti  (30 
miles  long,  I2~20  miles  broad) and  Matano(  1800 
feet  deep)  or  of  volcanic  origin  like  Lake  Ton- 
dano  in  the  Minahasa. 

As  regards  diffusion  of  plants,  animals  and 
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men,  Celebes  holds  *  peculiar  position  in  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago.  The  flora  shows  a  transition  stage  be¬ 
tween  the  Asiatic  and  Australian  region  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  In  the  animal  world  the  large 
mammals  of  Western  Asia  are  lacking,  only  a  kind 
of  ape  and  four  forms  of  Asiatic,  true  freshwater- 
Ash  being  found.  On  the  other  hand  two  forms 
extinct  elsewhere  are  found,  the  chamois-buffalo 
(, Anoa  depressicornui)  and  the  hog-deer  (P or  eus 
babiroussa ).  The  Australian  part  of  the  Archipelago 
is  represented  in  Celebes  by  two  kiuds  of  mar¬ 
supials. 

The  island  of  Celebes  is  now  wholly  subject  to 
the  Netherlands  and  is  divided  into  the  residency 
of  Menado,  comprising  the  northern  peninsula,  the 
northern  half  of  the  centre  and  the  eastern  pen¬ 
insula,  and  the  Gouvernement  of  “Celebes  and 
its  Dependencies”,  which  consists  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  island.  There  are  still  several  na¬ 
tive  principalities  on  the  north  and  south  penin¬ 
sulas,  such  as  Gowa,  Bone  and  Luwu  in  the  south, 
but  their  ruling  houses  were  deposed  in  1906 
and  1907  without  the  slightest  opposition  on  the 
part  of  their  subjects.  Others  like  Tanette,  Sopèng 
and  Sidèngrèng  have  still  a  kind  of  self-government. 

Celebes  remained  much  longer  unknown  to 
history  than  the  other  Sunda  Islands;  it  is  not 
for  example  mentioned  in  Chinese  annals.  It  was 
not  till  1572  that  Malays  and  in  1532  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  settled  on  the  coast  of  Gowa.  In  the 
course  of  the  xvi*h  century  the  princes  of  the 
dual  Makasar  kingdom  of  Gowa  and  Tello  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  conquering  the  whole  of  south  Celebes, 
a  part  of  the  centre  and  of  the  Little  Sunda  Is¬ 
lands.  In  the  reign  of  Tunidjallo  (1565 — 1590) 
the  Muhammadan  prince  of  Tcrnatc,  Babulläh, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  them  and  sought  to  pro¬ 
pagate  his  religion  in  Gowa.  The  first  ruler  to 
adopt  Isläm,  however,  was  Tunidjallo’s  son,  who 
was  converted  in  1603  by  a  Malay  named  Datu 
ri  Bandang  from  Mënangkabau  and  reigned  till 
1639  after  taking  the  name  Sultan  cAlS  al-Dln. 
His  minister  Karaeng  Matowaya  followed  his 
example  and  Muhammadanism  spread  rapidly 
among  the  many  Makasar  and  Bugincse  peoples 
of  South  Celebes,  for  the  kingdom  was  at  the 
tame  time  increasing  its  power  considerably. 

When  the  Dutch  (after  1607),  English  (after 
1605),  Danes  (after  1618)  and  other  Europeans 
began  to  visit  the  capital  Makasar  about  this 
time,  they  entered  into  commercial  rivalry  with 
the  Portuguese,  who  had  long  been  settled  there, 
and  with  one  another,  and  tried  to  gain  trading 
privileges  by  alliances  with  the  native  princes, 
mainly  for  the  spices  of  the  Moluccas.  The  Dutch 
who  ruled  in  the  latter  islands  were  not  then 
able  entirely  to  prevent  the  export  of  spices  to 
Makasar.  The  peq>etual  breaches  of  contract  and 
occasional  murder  of  Europeans  by  the  Makasars 
lasted  till  the  second  half  of  the  xvii'1*  century; 
Specimen,  the  General  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  in  alliance  with  Hone  and  Tcrnate, 
then  succeeded  in  conquering  the  heart  of  the 
Makasar  kingdom  in  1667  and  1669  and  forcing 
its  princes  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Hangaja,  the  terms 
of  which  were  afterwards  agreed  to  by  all  the 
kingdoms  of  South  Celebes  and  until  quite  re¬ 
cently  defined  their  dependence  on  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Minahasa  was  another  area  more  important 
historically  and  more  highly  developed  The  Spa¬ 
niards  had  settlements  here  as  early  as  the  xvi,h 


century  but  they  did  not  enter  much  into  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  heathen  population  of  the  interior. 
With  the  help  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
the  natives  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from 
Spanish  dominion;  their  quondam  allies  have 
remained  there  to  the  present  day. 

The  population  of  the  island  of  Celebes  is 
estimated  at  about  1,640,000  souls,  or  including 
the  islands  dependent  on  it,  at  about  2,000,000, 
but  its  composition  differs  exceedingly  as  regards 
density  and  development  if  not  in  race.  As  Pa¬ 
puan  elements  do  not  appear  to  exist  here,  the 
whole  population  must  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  Malay-Polyncshn  group,  unless  we  allow  with 
the  Sarasins  (see  Bibliography )  a  Toala  substratum, 
the  existence  of  which  they  believe  to  have  proved 
over  a  great  part  of  the  island.  At  any  rate  the  still 
practically  unchanged,  heathen  Toradja  tribes  in 
the  centre  form  the  prototype.  Their  relatives 
on  the  southern  peninsula  have  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Hindus  and  the  Hindu  Javanese  and 
later  by  admixture  with  Malays  become  relatively 
highly  developed  peoples,  the  Makasars  and  the 
Buginese.  The  tribes  on  the  south-east  and  east 
peninsulas  appear  to  be  very  strongly  mixed  with 
the  Toala  tribes  who  are  physically  and  industrially 
at  a  low  stage  of  development.  The  population 
of  Minahasa  and  the  surrounding  country  are  of 
different  origin;  their  language  and  other  charac¬ 
teristics  point  to  a  nearer  relationship  to  the  Malay 
peoples  of  the  Philippines,  Formosa  and  Japan. 
In  the  commercial  centres  like  Makasar  (1059 
Eur.,  20,178  natives,  4672  Chin,  and  141  Arabs), 
Donggala,  Menado  (576  Eur.,  6669  natives,  2784 
Chin,  and  500  Arabs),  Gorontalo  (145  Eur.,  5247 
natives,  606  Chin,  and  327  Arabs),  Sindjai  (51 
Eur.,  3578  natives,  108  Chin,  and  23  Arabs), 
Bonthain  (15$  Eur.,  6544  natives,  197  Chin,  and 
3  Arabs)  we  And  the  usual,  very  mixed  population 
in  which  the  Buginese  form  the  majority;  it  is 
only  in  the  larger  centres  that  we  And  Europeans, 
Arabs  and  numerous  Chinese. 

The  Toradja  are  settled  agriculturists  who  some¬ 
times  also  Ash  and  hunt  and  in  their  own  industries 
show  themselves  very  clever,  highly  gifted  crafts¬ 
men.  Their  numerous  tribes  dwell  in  settlements, 
strongly  fortified  on  account  of  the  continual 
warfare,  in  the  vast  forests  which  cover  Central 
Celebes.  Their  density  is  estimated  at  2 — 4  per 
square  mile.  The  Toradjas  near  the  Bugincse 
kingdoms  on  the  coast  have  become  converts  to 
Muhammadanism,  in  the  North-East  Christianity 
is  becoming  predominant;  the  great  majority  how¬ 
ever  arc  still  pagans. 

The  closely  allied  Muhammadan  peoples,  the 
Makasars  and  Buginese,  originally  inhabited  the 
southern  peninsula,  but,  being  traders  and  fearless 
voyagers,  they  spread  over  all  the  coast  areas  of 
Celebes  and  the  greater  part  of  the  archipelago 
from  east  to  west.  This  statement  is  particularly 
true  of  the  Buginese.  The  home  of  the  Makasars 
is  in  the  west  of  the  southern  peninsula,  roughly 
from  Maros  to  Hulukomba  including  the  kingdom 
of  Gowa.  The  Buginese  inhabit  the  eastern  part 
of  this  southern  end  and  farther  north  their  lands 
cover  the  whole  of  the  peninsula. 

The  most  important  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Bugincse,  which  were  organised  on  a  system  of 
despotic  government,  were  Bone,  Wadjo,  Luwu 
and  Sopèng,  of  the  Makasars,  Gowa,  Tanette,  and 
the  southern  island-group,  Saleyer.  Besides  these 
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there  were  and  still  are  numerous  smaller  king¬ 
doms,  which  formed  alliances  with  one  another 
and  sometimes  also  were  dependent  on  the  larger 
kingdoms.  The  ruler  of  one  of  these  kingdoms  is 
a  hereditary  prince  or  princess;  he  (or  she)  is 
aided  by  a  minister  and  a  hadat ,  a  council  of  the 
most  powerful  relatives  of  the  ruler  and  his  vassals; 
subject  princes  were  also  members.  The  power  of 
a  prince  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  his  persona¬ 
lity  and  is  associated  with  the  possession  of  certain 
regal  insignia;  the  latter  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
animistic  beliefs  still  predominant  among  these 
peoples.  Next  in  rank  to  the  royal  house  is  a 
nobility  which  has  sprung  from  it  through  poly¬ 
gamy,  a  class  of  freemen  and  one  of  slaves,  who 
have  now  been  freed,  and  bondsmen.  The  latter 
were  as  a  rule  well  treated  but  like  the  poorer 
freemen  were  liable  to  be  plundered  and  severely 
ill-treated  by  the  higher  classes. 

As  throughout  the  Archipelago,  the  daily  life 
of  the  people  of  South  Celebes  is  influenced  by 
animistic  beliefs,  somewhat  altered  by  liinduUm 
and  Muhammadanism;  but  the  ancient  usages  of 
family  law  and  the  law  of  inheritance  have  survived 
more  among  them  than  among  the  other  Muham¬ 
madans  of  the  Archipelago.  The  marriage  ceremony 
is,  it  is  true,  performed  according  to  Muhammadan 
rites  but  the  pagan  priests  ( bissu )  direct  the  cele¬ 
brations  which  follow,  often  lasting  many  days; 
besides  princes  and  chiefs  have  a  good  deal  of 
legal  control  over  marriages  and  divorces.  The 
position  of  the  married  woman  is  a  very  honoured 
one;  this  and  their  other  privileges  of  inheritance, 
divorce  etc.,  arc  due  to  the  many  matriarchal 
customs  which  still  survive  among  these  peoples. 
It  is  only  in  the  larger  towns  that  the  Muhammadan 
law  of  inheritance  is  becoming  more  and  more 
followed.  The  economic  position  of  the  Bugincse 
and  Makasars  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Archipe¬ 
lago;  not  only  are  they  excellent  agriculturists  and 
horse-breeders  but  their  achievements  as  weavers, 
smiths  and  shipbuilders,  their  commercial  ability, 
and  their  skill  in  navigation  and  fishing  are  of  a 
high  order.  The  density  of  population  is  estimated  | 
at  12  in  Gowa,  12  in  Tancttc  and  9  in  Bone 
while  under  the  favourable  economic  conditions 
in  the  districts  directly  under  Dutch  rule  it  rises 
to  25  per  square  mile. 

The  Makasar  and  IJugincse  languages  arc  written 
with  an  alphabet  of  their  own  which  is  derived 
from  a  Further  Indian  one.  Their  literature  is 
fairly  well  developed;  among  the  prose  a  col¬ 
lection  of  their  laws,  rapang  (Mak.)  and  latowa 
(Bug.),  may  be  mentioned. 

There  are  important  Bugincse  settlements  in 
the  Archipelago  on  the  east  (Kutei)  and  west 
(mouth  of  the  Kapua  and  Sambas)  of  the  island 
of  Borneo,  in  the  Kiouw  Archipelago,  on  the 
Little  Sunda  Islands  cast  of  the  island  of  Lombok 
and  in  North  Sumatra. 

The  Minahasans,  who  arc  now  Christians,  were 
divided  into  tribes,  organised  on  a  patriarchal 
basis,  but  this  has  to  some  extent  been  altered 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  missionaries.  With 
their  help  and  a  well  developed  system  of  education, 
they  have  reached  a  high  stage  of  civilisation 
which  reminds  one  in  many  points  of  European; 
they  enjoy  a  fair  prosperity  and  the  population 
is  about  16  to  the  square  mile,  rising  in  the 
centre  around  Lake  Tondano  to  36.  They  live 
mainly  by  agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  fishing  and 


fish-rearing,  by  commerce  and  to  some  extent  bf 
industries.  Like  so  many  native  industries,  the 
fine  plaited  and  carved  work  of  the  Minahasans 
has  disappeared  before  the  imported  products  of 
European  manufacture. 

The  exports  arc:  coffee,  copra,  Muscat-nuts, 
damarr,  tortoise-shell,  tripang,  edible  birds'  nests, 
horses  and  gold. 

Bibliography.  N.  Gcrvaisc,  Description  his • 
torique  du  Royaume  de  Macaçar  (Paris,  1688); 
T.  F.  Ehrmann,  Kapt.  D.  IVoodard's  Geschichte 
seiner  Schicksale  und  seines  Aufenthalts  auf  der 
Insel  Celebes  (Weimar,  1S05);  Th.  Thomsen, 
Code  of  Bugis  Maritime  Law  (Singapore,  1832); 
J.  C.  van  Rijncvcld,  Celebes  (Breda,  1840);  J. 
Brooke,  Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Ce» 
lebes  (London,  1848);  C.  van  der  Hart,  Feite 
rondom  het  ei/and  Celebes  (’s  Gravenhage,  1853); 
B.  F.  Matthes,  Makassaarsch-Hollandsch  IVoor - 
denb.  (with  Ethn.  Atlas)  (Amsterdam,  1859); 
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P.  B.  van  Staden  van  den  Brink,  Zuid-Celebes 
(Utrecht,  1884);  J.  Kohler,  Das  Handels -  und 
Seerecht  von  Celebes  (Stuttgart,  1S86);  A.  B. 
Meyer,  Die  Minahassa  auf  Celebes  (Berlin,  1876); 
do.,  Album  von  Celebestypen  (Dresden,  18S9); 
A.  Bastian,  Indonesien  (Berlin,  1894);  J.  G.  F. 
Riedel,  Das  Toumbulusche  Fantheon  (Berlin, 
1894);  S.  J.  A.  Hickson,  A  Naturalist  in 
North-Celebes  (London,  1S89);  W.  Foy,  Schwer¬ 
ter  von  der  Celebes  see  (Dresden,  1899);  P.  and 
F.  Sarasin,  Entwurf  einer  Geogr.-gcol.  Beschrei¬ 
bung  der  Insel  Celebes  (Wiesbaden,  1901  :  full 
bibliography);  do.,  Versuch  einer  Anthropo¬ 
logie  der  Insel  Celebes  ( Wiesbaden,  1905  and 
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Vulkan  der  Insel  l  'na  Una  in  Zeit  sehr.  J.  Deutsch. 
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sere  jetzigen  Kenntnisse  der  Ethnographic  von 
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6ELEBÏ,  a  Turkish  word,  of  the  later  cultured 
period,  the  origin  and  original  meaning  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained.  CeleAi 
is  probably  to  be  derived  from  l alab  (also  written 
la  lab)  “God”;  the  latter  word  is  at  the  present 
day  pronounced  lalap  in  Asia  Minor  and,  according 
to  an  article  by  K.  Foy  (Mit teil,  des  Or.  Seminar j, 
IVestas.  Stud.,  ii,  1 24),  is  the  only  word  for  •God” 
among  the  Yürüks  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  written 
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laogoige  lalab  first  appears  la  the  ▼ÜS'h  (xlr*) 
century  among  the  Turk!  poets  of  Asia  Minor; 
that,  as  Is  sometimes  (by  K.  Foy  also,  toe.  tu.) 
stated,  it  is  “not  unknown  to  CaghatSt",  has  not 
yet  been  proved  by  quotations.  Melioranski  ( Zapiski 
vest.  old.  arkh.  obî&l.,  xv.  042)  quotes  from  the 
Khutoja-i  'Abbâsl  (this  dictionary  is,  as  Melioranski 
has  elsewhere  ( Arab  filolog,  p.  lix.)  shown,  ex¬ 
tracted  by  Muhammad  Kljöl  from  the  Sanglâtà 
of  Mjrzä  Mahd!  jChfin)  the  statement,  that  lelebi  is  in 
Greek  ( baruml )  a  name  of  God  {ism-i  (ijanàb-i  bärl). 

The  word  lelebi  was  used  in  the  Ottoman  written 
language  down  to  the  xi1*  (xvii,h)  century  as  a 
title  or  epithet  of  persons  of  princely  rank,  high 
ecclesiastical  officials  (particularly  those  who  were 
at  the  heads  of  Derwlsh  orders),  famous  authors, 
etc.  The  first  person  known  to  have  borne  this 
title  is  Celebi  Husftm  al-Dln  (died  683=1284), 
who  succeeded  L>jal&l  al-Dln  Rüml  as  superior  of 
the  Mawlawl  order  of  Dervishes  ( Grundr .  der 
iron.  Philologie ,  ii.  288).  In  the  poems  of  the 
poet  Käsim-i  Anwfir,  born  in  Ädharbaidjän  (died 
835  =  1431-1432),  lelrbi  means  “beloved"  in  the 
Çüff  sense,  i.  e.  God  (quoted  by  C.  Salcmann, 
Zapiski  etc.  xvii.  p.  xxxiv).  Several  Turkish  prin¬ 
ces  and  rulers  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  viii,h  (xivth) 
and  ix*11  (xvth)  centuries  were  called  Celebi,  among 
them  all  the  sons  of  Surfin  Bäyazld  I.  (died 
805  =  1402).  Ibn  Ba{Gla  (cd.  Defrémery  and  San- 
guinetti,  ii.  270)  says  that  lelrbi  “in  the  language 
of  RGm"  (».  e.  in  Greek)  means  “my  lord"  {saiyidi 
in  vulgar  Arabic  sldl).  On  the  other  hand  lelrbi 
was  only  known  to  the  Greeks  os  a  Turkish  word, 
according  to  a  gloss  on  Phrantzes,  lelrbi  in  the 
language  of  the  Turks  ( tüv  Toupnuv  StaXittr*) 
had  the  meaning  “of  noble  birth".  In  the  Khuläpa-i 
* Abbâsl  (in  Melioranski,  Zapiski  etc.,  xv.  042) 
lelrbi  is  explained  as  “writer,  poet,  reader,  initiated, 
of  keen  intelligence  by  nature".  The  word  is  simi¬ 
larly  explained  in  Ahmad  Wafik  Päshä’s  Lahdja-i 
cO(hmanlya  (i.  482),  with  the  additional  note  that 
lelrbi  in  the  sense  of  “skilled  in  reading"  was 
later  supplanted  by  the  word  efndi  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks.  The  quotations  from  European 
authors  of  the  xvi*h  century  collected  by  W.  Smir- 
now  ( Zapiski  etc.,  xviii,  13  et  seq)  do,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  show  that  lelrbi  was  then  used  with  the 
same  meaning  as  the  Spanish  “Don"  and  the 
French  “Monsieur”,  i.  e.  like  the  modern  eftndi 
(from  the  Greek  amvnrc).  Efendi  seems  to  have 
come  into  use  as  an  epithet  of  poets  and  scholars 
in  place  of  Celebi  about  the  end  of  the  xviilh 
and  beginning  of  the  xviiith  century;  it  would  be 
of  importance  to  investigate  (from  the  narratives 
of  European  travellers  and  other  sources)  whether 
it  was  not  till  then  or  previously,  that  lelrbi  was 
supplanted  by  efendi  in  the  language  of  Ottoman 
society.  Such  an  investigation  has,  as  far  as  1  know, 
not  yet  been  made. 

Apart  from  the  religious  meaning  which  it  has 
retained  to  the  preseot  day  (it  still  denotes  the 
highest  rank  in  the  Mawlaw!  Order;  the  superior 
of  the  order  is  called  lelebi-efendi),  lelrbi  seems 
to  have  had  approximately  the  same  meanings  os 
the  Persian  mlrsä  (from  Emir-tada),  which  was 
applied  to  princes  of  the  blood  as  well  as  to 
nobles  and  gentlemen,  to  prominent  scholars  as 
well  as  to  humble  writers.  At  the  preseot  day 
lelrbi  in  opposition  to  efendi  is  only  applied  to 
gentlemen  who  are  not  Muhammadans  (particularly 
Europeans);  Christian  and  Jewish  ladies  call  their 


husbands  by  this  title;  in  one  modern  Armenian 
dialect  the  bride  has  to  address  the  bridegroom’s 
brother  as  lelrbi.  In  its  earlier  general  meaning  ot 
man  of  culture,  gentleman,  the  word  has  only 
survived  in  proverbs  such  as  sen  lelrbi  men  lelebi 
I  ati  him  ka&ar  “Thou  art  a  gentleman,  I  am  a 
gentleman,  so  who  shall  curry  the  horse",  or  the 
Arabic  halebl  lelrbi  sfaäml  ihïïml  mifrl  AarSml 
“The  native  of  Aleppo  is  a  gentleman,  of  Damascus 
a  bird  of  ill-omen,  of  Egypt  a  thief*  (Kremer, 
Mittelsyrien  und  Damascus ,  Vienna,  1853,  p.  95). 

Ahmad  Wafik  Päshä  has  proposed  an  explanation 
of  the  words  telebzxA  lelebi  in  his  Lahdja-i  c o(kmanlya 
(1.  c.)  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  European 
Orientalists  also.  In  the  time  of  Cingiz-iÇhân  the 
Tatars  and  Eastern  Turks  were  first  taught  to 
read  by  Christian  priests,  i.  e.  made  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  writing;  the  Turks  therefore  at 
this  time  adopted  besides  the  “Chinese**  tengri 
and  the  Old  Turkish  oghan ,  the  word  latipâ  ( Syr . 
tzlibd,  Arab,  faiib)  also,  which  properly  means 
“crucifix’*  as  a  name  for  God;  for  the  same  reason 
the  word  lelebi ,  properly  “worshipper  of  the  crucifix” 
retained  the  meaning  of  an  “educated  man,  one 
able  to  write".  The  order  in  which  Redhouse 
( Lexicon ,  p.  728)  gives  the  various  meanings  of 
the  word  lelebi ,  is  based  on  this  explanation: 
“originally,  in  Tartary"  the  word  is  said  to  have 
denoted  a  Christian  priest  or  “worshipper  of  the 
crucifix",  “next  in  Turkey"  —  a  prince,  “next**, 
“a  man  ot  letters,  a  Muslim  doctor  of  law 
and  divinity",  “later  still"  a  “gentleman  of  the 
pen",  “ultimately"  a  “non-Muslim  gentleman". 

With  Ahmad  Wafik  Päshä,  Baron  Rosen  (< Zapiski 
etc.,  v.  305  et  seq.\  xi.  310  et  seq.)  supposes  that 
the  words  leleb  and  lelebi  are  to  be  regarded  as 
relics  of  the  missionary  activity  of  Syrian  (Nesto- 
rian)  priests;  but  this  activity  must  be  placed  in 
a  much  earlier  period  than  the  xiii,h  century; 
both  words  were  brought  from  Central  Asia  to 
the  west  by  the  Saldjük$*  He  argues  that  the  fact 
that  neither  of  these  words  has  os  yet  been  found 
among  the  Turks  of  Central  Asia  or  even  among 
the  Persian  Saldjüksi  *s  °f  °°  importance  as  these 
areas  have  not  yet  been  at  all  fully  investigated. 

Another  etymology  was  proposed  by  Baron 
Tiesenhausen  in  1898  ( Zapiski  etc.,  xi.  307  et  seq.). 
telebi  is,  he  suggests,  to  be  derived  from  the 
Arabic  root  fjlb  “to  bring",  “import"  (whence 
fSjalab ,  “imported  goods",  djatib  “siave");  the 
lelebi  as  “officials  able  to  write"  are  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  djalab  (plur.  ÿulbân )  mentioned  by 
IÇutb  al-Din  (Die  Chroniken  der  Stadt  Mekka ,  ed. 
Wüstenfeld,  iii.  188  et  seq.,  242),  who  formed  a 
separate  regiment  in  Egypt  in  the  Mamlük  period, 
skilled  in  reading,  writing  and  all  the  arts,  and  were 
frequently  called  upon  to  fill  the  highest  offices. 

In  learned  circles  this  etymology  has  found  no 
favour;  as  Baron  Rosen  remarks,  such  an  expla¬ 
nation  would  only  be  justified  if  it  were  first 
proved  that  there  was  no  connection  between 
lelebi  and  lalab  “God". 

In  the  article  written  some  years  later  by  P. 
Melioranski  {Zapiski  etc.,  xv.  036  et  seq.)  this 
connection  is  expressly  emphasised,  but  with  the 
observation  that  both  words  must  have  come  to 
the  Turks  in  their  present  form,  as  such  a  word- 
formation  (with  the  addition  of  the  termination  1) 
is  not  known  in  Turkish.  The  Christian  origin  of 
both  words  suggested  by  Ahmad  Wafik  is  “probable 
but  not  more";  on  the  other  hand,  in  opposition 
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to  Baron  Rosen,  it  can  safely  l>e  maintained  that 
they  first  appeared  not  in  Central  Asia  and  not 
under  the  influence  of  Nestorian  priests  but  among 
the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  probably  through  the 
influence  of  their  Christian  neighbours. 

\V.  Smirnow,  again,  {Zapiski  etc.,  xviii.  I  et  so/l) 
tries  to  prove  that  lelebi  has  no  connection  with 
lalab  but  is  the  Greek  xaAA/rTif;  “speaking,  singing 
or  writing  well”;  even  among  the  byzantine  Creeks 
this  word  had  taken  the  meaning  of  “educated, 
distinguished  gentleman”,  with  which  meaning  it 
was  borrowed  by  the  lurks. 

The  latest  di>cussion  of  the  origin  of  the  words 
lalab  and  lelebi  is  by  N.  Marr  {Zapiski,  etc.,  xx. 
99  et  so/.').  Ilis  investigation  is  based  on  the  use 
of  the  word  lelebi  among  the  Perwhhes  of  Asia 
Minor,  emphasised  by  baron  Kosen  and  on  the  phi¬ 
lological  evidence  adduced  by  Mclioranski  that 
lelebi  could  only  be  derived  from  lelcb  by  a  non- 
Turkish  people.  According  to  N.  Marr,  the  origin 
of  both  words  is  to  he  sought  for  in  Kurdish, 
where  the  words  beleb  “Cod”  and  beleli  “nobleman” 
aKo  “wandering  singer”  are  still  to  be  found. 
The  word  beleb  is  not  Iranian,  but  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  relic  of  the  pie- Iranian  language  of 
the  Kurils.  This  language  belongs  to  a  branch  of 
the  family  called  “Japhetic”  by  the  author,  closely 
connected  with  the  Semitic  family.  The  Kurdish 
Jseleb  goes  back  to  a  “South  Japhetic”  kerb  or  kereb, 
from  which  arose  the  Aramaic  fzleni  and  the  Arabic 
\anam  in  Semitic.  All  the  meanings,  in  which 
the  word  lelebi  was  used  by  the  lurks  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  viii'h  (xiv'!i)  century,  were  already 
possessed  by  it  previously  among  the  Kurds.  Its 
original  meaning  was  “follower  of  Cod”  {beleb)’, 
lelebi  was  also  the  earlier  name  of  the  sect  now 
known  as  Vazldl  (from  the  Persian  izad  “Cod”). 
Kurdish  paganism  has  exercised  an  unmistakable 
influence  on  the  religious  life  of  the  Muhamma¬ 
dans  generally  and  particularly  among  the  DerwisJj 
orders  of  Asia  Minor;  the  Kurdish  sect,  widely 
disseminated  in  Persia  at  the  present  day  under 
the  name  of  ahl-i  hakk  or  <Ati-ilCihi,  may  be 
mentioned  as  proof  of  this.  The  fact  that  there 
is  at  the  present  day  a  village  called  “Celcbilcr” 
(the  lelebi )  not  only  near  Si  was  in  Asia  Minor 
but  also  in  Russian  Armenia  (in  the  province  of 
Jelisawetpol),  is  also  important. 

Should  the  question  again  be  taken  up  from 
the  other  side,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  taken  into 
account  that  in  the  Sufi  poet  Kasim-i  Anwflr  it 
is  not  the  followers  of  Cod  who  arc  called  lelebi , 
but  Cod  himself  as  the  “beloved”  in  the  Sufi 
sense.  Perhaps  also  the  word-formative  ending  * 
may  not  be  so  foreign  to  Turkish  as  Mclioranski 
has  supposed.  Max  van  Horchern  (in  a  private 
letter)  has  called  the  attention  of  the  writer  to 
the  name  At  pi  (apparently  for  Alp  “hero”)  among 
the  Turkish  Ortukids  in  Mesopotamia  (vU!l — viii1*»  = 
xii‘k — xiv,!*  century)  and  to  Caghri,  probably  iden¬ 
tical  with  Cakir  “Sparrow-hawk”  among  the  Sal- 
djoks  and  Karäkhänids.  (W.  Baktholp.) 

ÔELEBI  EFENDI;  title  of  Mawhtnâ  Ilunkiar 
Ujaläl  al-Dln  (q.  v.]. 

ÔELEBI  ZÀDE,  cAsim  Kfekdi  1smâcIl,  Shaikh 
al-  Islam  and  Turkish  historian,  son  of  the 
Ra'ls-Efcndi  Kiicük-Cclcbi  whence  the  name  by 
which  he  is  known  ;  he  was  first  of  all  a  judge 
and  teacher  of  law,  was  later  appointed  historio¬ 
grapher  to  the  Ottoman  kingdom  in  place  of  Rashid 
(1130=1717),  became  successively  Kadi  in  Brusa 


(1152  =  1739).  Medina  (1157=1744),  and  Con¬ 
stantinople  (1161  =  1748)  and  finally  tihaikh  al- 
Isläin  (1172  =  1758),  which  office  he  held  till 
his  death  eight  months  later,  ilis  history  (printed 
at  Constantinople  in  1 1 53  =  1740)  covers  the 
period  from  1135^114!  (1722 — 172S);  his  /)!:oün 
contains  poems  in  praise  of  the  Sultans  Ahmad 
111.  and  MahmQil  I.,  occasional  verses  on  the  more 
important  events  of  the  period  1 127 — 1155(1716 — 
1742)  and  SS  Ghazals. 

/bibliography:  I  lammcr-Purgstall ,  Geseh . 

der  osman.  Dichtkunst ,  iv.,  196;  Gibb,  History 

of  Ottoman  Poetry,  iv.,  74  et  set/. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

ÔENDERELI,  the  name  of  a  family,  five 
members  of  which  in  practically  unbroken  succes¬ 
sion  held  the  office  of  adviser  —  or  to  give  its 
later  title,  Grand  Vizier  —  to  the  first  Ottoman 
SultAns.  The  statement  that  cAhi  al*l>tn  and  Sulai- 
màn,  the  brother  and  son  respectively  of  ITkhàn 
were  the  first  Grand  Viziers,  is  certainly  a  later 
fiction,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  the 
office  of  Grand  Vizier  was  already  in  existence 
in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Ottoman  kingdom. 
The  statements  of  the  older,  still  unpuhlKhcd 
Ottoman  histoiians  regarding  the  Cendercli  family 
show  considoiablc  divergence.  Our  information 
regarding  its  origin  and  first  representative  Kara 
Khalil  Cendercli  is  particularly  defective.  Of 
its  origin  we  know  nothing.  Besides  the  reading 
lende/eli  we  find  t(j endereli ,  lender ti  and  landa/li 
also  in  obier  vocalised  texts.  Whether  these  foims 
show  that  the  family  belonged  to  the  Candärli 
tribe  or  merely  that  they  originated  in  the  district 
of  this  name  (which  still  survives  in  the  Wihiyct 
of  Aidin),  cannot  as  yet  be  ascertained.  At  any 
rate,  the  family,  which  was  related  to  Shaikh 
KdebaU,  must  have  been  so  influential  that  it 
seemed  advisable  to  the  shrewd  Ottoman  Sultans  to 
attach  the  Cendercli  to  them  as  they  did  the 
families  of  Kose  Michael  ami  Kvrenos,  who  also 
were  not  Ottomans.  It  may  well  l>e  presumed 
that  the  Cendercli,  in  addition  to  their  influence, 
also  possessed  qualities  of  statesmanship  in  a  high 
degree  although  thcii  merits  in  this  respect  are 
not  so  frankly  recognised  hy  the  earlier  historians. 

Whether  Kara  Khalil  had  already  played  an 
important  part  in  the  reign  of  t'rkhfin  and  whether 
thé  foundation  of  the  corps  of  Janissaries  was  his 
idea  is  quite  as  uncertain  as  the  rest  of  the  history 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  corps  of  Janissaries.  The 
old  anonymous  writer,  whom  1  am  about  to  publish, 
makes  him  first  appear  in  the  reign  of  Murâd. 
According  to  him,  it  was  not  Kara  Khalil  but 
Kara  Rustem,  the  Karamânian,  who  suggested, 
the  foundation  of  the  corps  of  Janissaries.  It  seems 
certaiu  that  Khalil  was  Kâdi  of  Biledjik  in  the 
reign  of  Urkhitn  and  under  Murâd,  Kadi  of  Izrik, 
thereafter  of  Brusa  and  finally  became  Kâdî- 
cAsker,  before  he  was  created  a  Kasha  anil  as  such 
took  the  name  KJiair  al-L)in.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  in  13S6  when  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age. 
Neither  he  nor  his  institutions  found  particular 
favour  among  the  older  cL'Iamäs  and  still  less  did 
his  son  and  successor  cAll  Kasha.  The  latter 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Bâyazld  Vildirim  in 
whose  various  campaigns  in  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor  he  took  an  active  part.  He  appears  to  have 
been,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  soldier,  the 
greatest  of  the  Cendercli;  hut  he  was  not  too 
particular  about  the  means  he  used  to  obtain  his 
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ends.  The  older  historians  condemn  many  of  his 
innovations;  he  is  generally  reproached  with  in¬ 
dulgence  in  unnatural  vices  and  drunkenness  and 
with  having  been  responsible  for  the  vices  to 
which  BSyaztd  also  was  addicted.  After  the  bottle 
of  Angora  (1402)  he  attached  himself  to  Prince 
Sulairefln  and  died  soon  aller  the  latter's  death 
in  1411. 

] lis  son  IbrÄhlm  joined  Muhammad  1.  in  the 
war  against  Mflsft  and  after  Muhammad's  death 
remained  Grand  Vizier  for  several  years  under 
Murâd  but  had  occasionally  to  share  the  authority 
with  several  other  viziers.  He  was  employed  in 
the  negotiations  with  the  Byzantine  Emperors. 
Thus  arose  the  close  relations  !>ctwccn  the  Ccn- 
dcrcli  and  the  Byzantine  court,  which  were  to 
prove  so  fatal  to  Ibrahim's  successor  Khalil  Pasha. 

The  latter  spent  most  of  his  life  under  Murad 
11.  and  it  was  through  him  that  Murad  again  took 
up  the  reins  of  government  which  he  had  yielded 
up  in  favour  of  Muhammad,  when  the  incompetence 
of  the  young  prince  became  apparent.  Although 
Muhammad  had  a  grudge  against  him  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  he  confirmed  him  in  the  oflice  of  Grand 
Vizier  after  Mnrdd’s  death.  Khalil  Pasha  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  friendly  to  the  Greeks  and  of  having 
taken  bribes  to  prevent  the  conquest  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Certain  it  is  that  Muhammad  suspected  him 
of  this  and  therefore  had  him  executed  shortly 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 

With  him  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  family 
passed  away,  though  his  son  Ibrâhîm  Pasha  was 
appointed  Grand  Vizier  to  Bäyazld  II.  in  1497 
and  held  the  oflice  till  his  death  in  1499.  After 
him  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Cendcrcli. 

Ji  ibtio  %  ra  p  hy\  Hammer,  Geschieh  ft  des 
Os  nt  anise  hen  Keiehes  2  (Pest  1834),  vol.  i.,  repeated 
references.  The  early  Ottoman  historians  who 
have  been  utilised  for  this  article  arc  not  yet 
published.  (F.  Giksk.) 

CEREK,  a  corruption  of  lehâryek  =  ’/4>  *n 
Turkish  has  the  special  meanings  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  a  coin,  which  is  silso  called  Bc&blik 
[q.  v.  p.  709].  (F.  Girsk.) 

CERKES,  Muhammad  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier 
of  Turkey  under  Murid  iv.  in  1033-1034  = 
1624.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Imperial  Seraglio 
and  after  being  Sililid&r  of  the  Suljan  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  of  Syria.  As  Grand  Vizier  he 
conducted  the  war  against  Abäza  Muhammad  Pasha 
[q.  v.  p.  6]  and  died,  after  defeating  him,  in 
Tokat  1034  (1624). 

CERKESSES  (Circassians)  is  a  general  name 
for  a  group  of  peoples  who  formerly  inhabited 
the  northwestern  Caucasus  (the  Kuban 
territority)  and  a  part  of  the  east  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea  from  the  Taman  peninsula  southwards 
almost  as  far  as  Abkhazia.  Of  these  tribes,  which 
were  much  more  numerous  before  the  Russian 
conquest  of  this  area,  only  insignificant  remnants 
remain;  most  of  them  migrated  to  Turkey  or  rather 
Asia  Minor  during  the  war  or  at  the  conclusion 
of  it. 

Like  most  peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Cerkesses 
have  been  known  in  Europe  by  very  different 
names  in  the  course  of  centuries.  It  is  only  recent 
research  that  has  brought  order  into  the  chaos 
by  giving  us  the  names  used  by  these  peoples 
themselves.  The  ancients  knew  the  Cerkesses  as 
lUvbof,  Taux01*  Zvyof  etc.  The  name  they 

themselves  use  is  Adighc  (Adzyglje).  The  Adigljcan 


people,  according  to  I.nlicr,  whom  1  follow  here 
as  the  best  authority  on  the  Ccrkesscs,  was  divided 
into  the  following  tribes: 

1.  Abadzekh  6.  Mokhoab 

2.  Shapsug  7.  Kcmgui 

3.  Notkuadj  8.  Khatukai 

4.  Kabertai  9.  Ikhcdukh 

5.  Beslenel  to.  £han. 

In  addition  there  were  the  (Lobcin,  Kbegaik, 
and  Khetuk  (or  Adali)  but  they  have  long  been 
either  merged  in  other  tribes  or  exterminated  by 
war  and  pestilence. 

The  Adighe  formerly  dwelled  on  the  north  and 
south  slopes  of  the  western  main  chain  i.  e.  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kuban  and  its  tributaries  and  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  os  far  as  the  river  Shakhc. 
The  few  remnants  of  them,  that  survive  in  the 
Caucasus,  still  dwell  with  Tatar  tribes,  Ossetes, 
Cctcns  and  Russians  (chiefly  Cossacks)  as  their 
neighbours  practically  in  their  ancient  territory: 
the  Kabardin  main  branch  in  Great  and  Little 
Kabarda  (Terek  territory),  in  the  valley  of  the  Malka, 
the  Baksan  and  the  Cerek,  the  upper  course  of 
the  Kuban,  the  Aksaut  and  the  ZelcnCuk,  as  well 
as  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Terek,  where  it  turns 
from  a  northwesterly  to  an  easterly  direction.  The 
following  tribes  live  in  the  south  of  the  Kuban 
territory  :  Abadzckh,  B^hcdukh,  Besmcnew,  Shapsug, 
and  Natukhal.  There  are  aho  some  Cerkesses  on 
the  Black  Sea  near  Tuapse:  in  all  about  200,000. 

With  the  Abkhaz  and  the  Ubokh,  who  have 
all  emigrated,  the  Ccrkesscs  form  the  northwestern 
branch  of  the  Caucasians  proper.  Of  all  their 
languages  only  the  Kabardin  and  the  Abkhazian 
have  been  made  known  to  us,  by  l.opatinski  and 
Uslar;  of  the  others  we  have  only  isolated  and  quite 
inadequate  notices.  The  Adighc  proper,  according 
to  IsOpatinski,  may  be  divided  into  three  dialects: 
I.  Lower  Adighe  (K*akh),  to  which  Lulier  has 
given  the  name  “Common”  Cerkessian,  2.  Middle 
Adighe  (Bcslcneyewian)  which  forms  a  link  between 
liower  Adighe  and  3.  Kabardin  (Upper  Adighe). 
The  phonetic  character  of  Cerkessian  is  unusually 
harsh:  it  has  many  gutturals  and  sharp  hissing 
aspirates;  the  weak  and  strong  glottal  stop  are 
found  in  almost  every  word  and  the  broadened  / 
does  not  contribute  to  the  euphony  of  the  language. 
Very  emphatic  sounds  are  even  frequently  found 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word  (sse  =  1,  dde  =  thou, 
ffe  —  you). 

The  grammar  is  very  peculiar  and  can  hardly 
be  fitted  into  any  of  the  known  schemes;  cer¬ 
tainly  not  easily  into  the  latest,  that  of  Finck's  in 
his  Haupttypen  des  Sprachbaus,  The  prefixing  of 
the  pronominal  root  and  the  strong  development 
of  moods  and  tenses  are  characteristic  of  the  verb  : 
the  relations  of  the  nouns  to  one  another  which  we 
express  by  declension  or  prepositions  are  expressed 
by  elements  quite  loosely  attached. 

The  Cerkesses  had  and,  strictly  speaking,  still 
have  only  an  oral  literature.  They  had  no  alpha¬ 
bet;  it  was  only  after  the  Russian  conquest  that 
the  Russian  alphabet  was  adapted  to  their  language; 
at  the  same  time  a  modest  attempt  was  made  to 
found  a  written  literature. 

The  Folklore  of  the  Cerkesses  consists  mainly 
of  two  classes,  the  Nartcnsaga  (heroic  legends) 
which  they  have  in  common  with  other  Caucasian 
peoples,  e.  g.  the  Ossetes  (it  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained  which  has  borrowed  it)  and  heroic- 
historical  ballads. 
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We  hare  very  little  reliable  information  on  the 
history  of  the  Cerkesses.  Such  as  there  is,  has 
been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  only,  mainly 
in  ballads  and,  as  is  natural  among  a  people  of 
such  a  warlike  disposition,  it  has  been  interpreted 
in  a  very  personal  fashion.  Schora-Bckmursin-Nogow 
has  collected  and  published  the  historical  traditions 
of  his  people  (see  &ib/.)\  but  there  is  not  a  word 
of  it  which  can  be  taken  without  great  caution. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Cerkesses  have  frequently 
played  a  part  in  the  current  of  events,  north  of 
the  Caucasus,  but  what  is  truth  and  what  is 
fiction  in  their  traditions,  it  is  impossible  to  as> 
certain.  The  Warago-Russians  of  the  Tmutarakan 
principality  on  the  Taman  peninsula,  at  any  rate, 
came  into  contact  with  the  Cerkesses  at  quite  an 
early  period  (967). 

As  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  the  Cerkesses 
appear  to  be  anthropologically  a  mixture  of  a 
fair  northern  race  with  a  dark  southern.  Pantiuchow 
regards  the  typical  representatives  of  the  race  as 
subdolichocephalic  (index  78-79),  among  whom 
there  are  more  light-  than  dark-eyed.  But  as  has 
been  stated,  they  are  strongly  mixed  with  a  dark 
broad-headed  stock.  They  arc  described  as  hand¬ 
some  men,  though  some  observers  say  that  the 
beauty  for  which  the  women  arc  renowned, 
is  over-rated.  There  is  really  some  truth  on  both 
sides,  for,  as  among  all  Caucasians,  we  find  hand¬ 
some  individuals  beside  others  who  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  claims  to  beauty,  't  he  export  of  girls  to 
Turkey  which  has  been  going  on  for  centuries  must 
naturally  bring  about  a  degeneration  of  the  race. 

In  former  times  the  Cerkesses  practised  only 
cattle-rearing  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  agriculture. 
Their  horses  were  and  still  are  famous.  Their 
chief  food  —  the  frugality  of  the  Cerkesses  is 
proverbial  —  was  a  kind  of  polenta  made  of 
millet.  Meat  was  but  little  eaten  and  that  only 
at  sacrificial  feasts.  *They  made  their  own  cloth 
and  their  burkes  (felt  cloaks),  in  addition  to  articles 
of  leather  which  their  women  were  fond  of  em¬ 
broidering  with  gold  and  silver.  Their  houses, 
which  as  a  rule  contained  only  one  room,  were 
built  in  groups.  There  usually  was  a  room  attached 
to  each  house  for  guests. 

Hospitality  was  and  still  is  a  sacred  duty  among 
the  Cerkesses.  Among  the  tribes  with  a  feudal 
organisation  it  was  mainly  the  chiefs  and  nobles 
who  had  the  right  to  exercise  hospitality.  The 
guest  is  even  regarded  as  a  member  of  his  host's 
clan  as  far  os  the  right  of  protection  is  concerned, 
so  long  as  the  latter  does  not  give  him  over  to 
another  kunak  (host).  The  host  is  responsible 
with  his  life  and  property  for  the  safety  of  his  guest. 

Some  tribes  in  earlier  times  had  a  feudal  orga¬ 
nisation.  The  Notkuadj,  Shapsug  and  Abadzckh 
had  no  chiefs  but  only  nobles  while  among  the 
other  tribes  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
princes;  these  nobles,  however,  are  said  to  have 
possessed  more  power  than  the  princes  of  the 
other  tribes.  Under  the  influence  of  Islam  which 
was  brought  by  emissaries  from  Turkey,  the  feudal 
system  has  been  broken  down;  as  early  as  1826, 
Hasan  Pasha,  the  Seraskar  of  Anapa,  took  away 
the  privileges  of  the  nobles  of  the  three  tribes 
above  mentioned. 

The  people  were  divided  into  four  classes:  I.  Psho 
(Pça)  princes,  2.  Uork  (uorkkh)  nobles,  3.  Tlokotl 
who  had  to  obey  the  Psho's  and  Uork  in  certain 
respects,  and  4.  Psbitl  (Pçatl)  =s  Serfs.  Islam  with 


its  democratic  tendencies  struck  the  first  blow  at 
this  organisation.  Bell  appropriately  called  the 
Muhammadans  among  the  Cerkesses  of  his  time 
“Radicals”. 

The  Cerkesses  are  nominally  Muhammadans; 
there  are  also  a  few  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  amongst  them.  Islam  is  not  yet  200  years 
old  among  them.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Krim 
Kh.lns  and  was  first  adopted  by  the  Kalnrdin*. 
At  an  earlier  period  Christianity  appears  to  have 
been  propagated  amongst  them;  at  least  the  mins 
of  churches  and  certain  customs  point  in  that 
direction.  Neither  of  the  religions  professed  by 
them  arc  deeply  rooted,  any  more  than  among 
the  Ossetes.  The  old  heathen  religion  retained 
the  firmest  hold  among  them,  as  is  still  the  case 
to-day  among  the  Ossetes.  The  following  gods 
were  worshipped:  Sozeris,  the  protector  of  crops, 
whose  feast  was  held  in  Hcccmbcr  practically  at 
our  Christmas;  Akhin,  the  protector  of  cattle; 
Zeigut  who  watched  over  their  raids  and  military 
enterprises;  Mczitkh,  the  god  of  huntsmen  and 
the  chase,  who  rides  on  a  boar  with  golden  bristles; 
Yeinigh,  the  patron  of  shepherds;  Tlepsh,  the 
god  of  smiths  —  oaths  are  usually  taken  in  his 
name  — ;  Khcpegu  a  ah  (sea-nymph);  Psegua- 
shakha  (water-nymph)  worshipped  for  rain;  Khä- 
t  c  g  u  a  &]],  the  protectress  of  gardens  ;  T 1  o  kh  u  m  i  sh 
and  Sheberis,  who  arc  mentioned  in  prayers  after 
Sozeris  (are  they  perhaps  merely  secondary  presen¬ 
tations  of  Sozeris  himself?);  Khakusta^h  who 
it  a  kind  of  patron  god  of  the  tribe  among  the 
Natukhazh  and  the  Shapsug,  but  also  protects  the 
oxen  used  to  plough  with;  Kodetih  is  represented 
in  the  form  of  a  fish  and  rules  the  sea;  P^hi  shane, 
T  h  a  kh  a  1  e  i  k  and  Thakofcshu  correspond 
somewhat  to  the  I^arcs  and  Penates;  Meriem, 
protectress  of  the  bees;  she  is  also  represented  as 
mother  of  the  Great  God  (obviously  a  transformation 
of  a  pre-Christian  deity  under  Christian  influence); 
harvest-festivals  also  are  dedicated  to  her;  Shi  b  le, 
the  god  of  thunder  and  tempest,  to  whom  those  slain 
by  lightning  are  sacred;  and  Tha,  the  supreme  god. 

The  Cerkesses  had  neither  temples  nor  churches. 
Prayers  were  offered  up  and  sacrifices  made  in 
sacred  groves  or  under  sacred  trees.  Nor  was  there 
any  proper  priestly  class;  the  sacrificial  ceremonies 
were  carried  out  by  an  old  man  elected  for  life 
for  this  duty. 

Justice  was  formerly  administered  according  to 
traditionary  custom  (Wa/).  There  was  no  separate 
caste  of  judges,  at  least  not  among  the  Shapsug 
and  Natukha/h.  A  declaration  of  innocence  on 
oath  used  to  be  accepted  ;  but  as  perjury  was  not 
uncommon,  the  whole  structure  of  this  system  of 
customary  law  fell  to  pieces.  Society  required 
blood-vengeance  for  murder  as  an  absolute  right 
and  duty  ;  it  was  however  also  possible,  though 
difficult,  for  the  murderer  to  escape  blood- vengeance 
by  payment  of  a  fine:  the  fines  prescribed  were 
fixed  by  the  social  position  of  the  injured  indivi¬ 
dual.  The  absence  of  any  limitation  of  time  after 
which  vengeance  could  not  be  taken,  gave  rise 
to  endless  vendettas. 

A  wife  was  obtained  by  purchase.  If  the  consent 
of  the  bride's  parents  could  not  be  obtained  she 
was  usually  carried  off  by  force,  as  was  also  done 
when  the  bride  herself  was  unwilling.  A  pretended 
carrying  off  of  the  bride  by  force  still  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

As  a  rule  a  newly  married  pair  do  not  appear 
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in  public  with  one  another  till  after  the  birth  of 
the  first  child.  Their  code  of  sexual  morality  is 
a  very  strict  one.  On  the  wedding-night  the  bride¬ 
groom  opens  with  his  kinfjal  the  leather  corset 
of  the  bride  which  she  has  worn  since  her  child¬ 
hood  without  ever  taking  it  ofT. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Circassian 
life  was  the  Atalik, ,  i.  e.  the  custom  of  handing 
children  over  to  strangers  immediately  after  birth 
to  Ik:  brought  up  (the  boys  till  their  1 7*1* — x  8*1' 
year  and  girls  till  their  15th — i6r,‘  year).  The 
foster-parents  were  treated  with  great  reverence, 
and  held  a  |>osition  almost  superior  to  the  actual 
parents.  This  custom  created  a  kind  of  foster-kinship, 
which  contributed  considerably  to  the  unity  of 
the  Circassian  tribes.  A  fugitive  who  succeeded 
in  touching  with  his  lips  the  breast  of  the  mistress 
in  the  house  of  a  stranger,  thus  became  a  member 
of  the  family  and  the  head  of  the  house  was 
responsible  for  his  safety.  This  is  probably  a  point 
from  which  one  may  understand  and  explain  the 
social  and  family  relations  of  the  Caucasian  peoples. 

Another  factor  which  contributed  to  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Ccrkesscs  was  the  system  of  swearing 
brotherhood,  in  which  the  touching  the  breast  of 
a  woman  also  played  the  main  part;  a  man  uni¬ 
versally  held  in  high  esteem  stepped  forward  from 
the  one  group  of  those  swearing  brotherhood  while 
a  woman  came  forward  from  the  other  group  and 
offered  the  man  her  breast  ;  the  ceremony  was 
completed  by  an  oath  on  the  Kor'fin. 

The  f'et kesses  w'ere  in  many  ways  the  teachers 
of  their  neighbours.  Not  only  was  the  masculine 
dress  (sheepskin  cap,  felt  cloak,  f’erkesska  i.  e. 
overcoat)  imitated,  but  in  part  also  (by  the  Ab¬ 
khas  and  Ossetes  for  example)  the  feminine,  i.  c. 
the  corset,  chemise,  trousers,  upper  garment  with 
a  deep  opening  on  the  breast,  girdle  and  the 
high  cylindrical  hat.  This  dress  is  now  rapidly 
disappearing  as  everything  is  in  a  state  of  tran¬ 
sition.  It  may  also  be  supposed  that  the  social 
organisation  and  particularly  the  ancient  heathen 
religion  of  the  Ccfkcsses  exercised  a  deep  influence 
on  their  neighbours. 
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and  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  (Tiflis):  in  voL  xil. 
of  the  latter  there  is  a  short  Kabardin  grammar 
with  glossaries  (in  Russian).  (A.  Dirr.) 
CESHME,  a  Persian  word  meaning  "source, 
fountain”  which  has  passed  into  Turkish  with  the 
same  sense.  It  is  the  name  of  a  market-town 
in  Asia  Minor  with  a  wide  and  safe  natural 
harbour  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
north-western  extremity  of  a  peninsula  opposite 
the  island  of  Chios.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  knzft 
in  the  sandjak  of  Smyrna,  Wilayct  Aidm.  The  town 
has  5550  inhabitants  of  whom  4000  are  Muham¬ 
madans  and  1000  Orthodox  Greeks;  there  are  5 
mosques,  14  Greek  churches  and  I  synagogue. 
The  present  town,  which  is  quite  modern,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  harbour  of  Erythrae,  now 
called  Rythri.  There  are  hot-springs  at  llidja. 

A  Russian  fleet  of  nine  ships  of  the  line  and 
seven  frigates,  divided  into  three  squadrons  com¬ 
manded  by  Spiritoff,  Alexis  Orlofl* and  Elphinstone, 
which  had  sailed  from  Kronstadt  to  aid  the  revolted 
Mainots,  attacked  the  Turkish  fleet  here,  consisting 
of  two  corvettes,  fifteen  galleons,  five  shebeks  and 
eight  galleys,  commanded  by  KapOdftn-I’asba  IIusÄm 
al-Din  and  Captain  HjeziVirli  Hasan.  The  Russian 
and  Turkish  flagships  both  caught  fire  at  the  same 
moment  and  those  of  the  crew,  who  could,  saved 
themselves  by  swimming  (nth  Rablc  i.  1183  = 
5*h  July  1770).  The  remainder  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  was  set  on  fire  the  following  night.  This 
defeat  of  the  Turks  at  CcsJjme  was  the  fore-runner 
of  the  Peace  of  Kainanjje. 

Bybliography\  cAlI  J^jewäd,  Djo ghrâfiyU 
lugliäti ,  p.  308;  von  Hammer,  Histoire  de  1' Em¬ 
pire  Ottoman ,  vul.  xvi.  p.  252  =  viii.  358  of 
German  edition;  Haron  de  Tott,  Mémoires ,  iii. 
p.  35  et  scq.\  v.  Cuinct,  Turquie  d'Asie ,  t.  iii. 
p.  488  et  seq .  (Cl.  IltJAkT.) 

CEUTA,  a  maritime  town  in  Morocco 
on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  10  miles  south  of  Gibraltar, 
40  north-west  of  Tctwân  and  140  north  of  Fas 
(Fez),  with  9694  inhabitants;  I  .at.  35°  54'  N. 
Long.  50  18'  W.  (Grcenw.).  It  is  fortified  and  is 
the  most  important  of  the  Spanish  presidios . 

Ceuta  is  built  on  a  peninsula  running  from 
west  to  cast  terminating  in  n  rocky  mass  (Djebel 
al-Mlna)  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse*  The  peninsula 
itself  is  dominated  in  the  centre  by  the  Monte 
del  Hat  ho  which  lises  to  a  height  of  600  feet. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  old  town, 
“Ciudad  Antigua”  which  lies  in  the  hollow  of 
the  isthmus  and  the  modern  town,  Almlna,  rising 
like  the  tiers  of  an  amphitheatre  up  the  slopes 
of  Monte  del  Ilncho.  Hcyornl  the  isthmus  the  land 
rises  to  form  a  large  plateau  cut  up  by  ravines, 
which  in  the  north  descends  abruptly  to  the  sea 
by  steep  cliffs.  This  is  the  Scrallo  Plateau  abutting 
on  the  outer  spurs  of  the  massif  of  the  Andjera, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Sierra  Hulloncs  and  by 
the  Moors  Djebel  Ha  Ytlnus  or  HU  Yflnasb.  There 
are  two  bays,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on 
the  south  of  the  peninsula:  the  first  is  fairly  large 
but  badly  sheltered;  the  second  is  smaller  but 
well  protected  from  the  winds  from  the  open  sea 
and  offers  a  safe  anchorage  to  ships.  In  spite  of 
these  natural  advantages,  Ceuta  plays  quite  a 
secondary  part  ns  a  commercial  town  ami  ranks 
far  below  Tangier  or  even  Mclilla.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  a  strategic  position  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Gibraltar. 
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Ceuta  is  called  Sabta  (a£m*)  by  the  Arab  his¬ 
torians  and  geographers.  The  etymology  of  this 
name  is  uncertain.  The  author  of  the  fiayün  (i. 
2  to)  derives  it  from  Sabt,  a  descendant  of  Shem, 
son  of  Noah;  tl-ldrlsl  (ed.  Dozy  et  de  Goejc,  p. 
199)  connects  it  with  the  I^atin  word  saeptum  on 
account  of  the  situation  of  the  town,  on  a  peninsula 
shut  in  by  the  sea  on  all  sides  except  the  east. 
The  most  probable  explanation,  however,  is  that 
which  derives  the  word  Ceuta  from  Septem  (  fratres ), 
the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  heights  on 
which  the  town  is  built. 

The  position  of  the  peninsula  of  Ceuta  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  had  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Phoenicians  who  founded  the 
trading  settlement  of  Ahyla  here.  After  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  the  Romans  who  succeeded  to  their 
heritage  established  themselves  here  in  their  turn 
and  founded  the  colony  of  Julia  Trajecta.  In  the 
v  •'  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Vandals,  then  retaken  by  the  byzan¬ 
tines  who  surrounded  it  with  fortifications  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Septa. 
At  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion  Ceuta  was 
governed  by  Count  Julian  who  had  succeeded  in 
making  himself  practically  independent  there.  When 
cOkba  b.  NäfP  was  nearing  Ceuta  after  his  victo¬ 
rious  march  through  the  Maghrib,  Julian  came  out 
to  meet  him  bearing  a  magnificent  present,  promised 
to  be  his  tributary  and  obtained  confirmation  of 
his  authority  from  the  Arab  leader  (al-Bakrl,  A '$• 
oipticn  tic  l'Afrique ,  transi,  de  Slanc,  p.  236). 
According  to  the  same  author,  it  was  Julian  who 
furnished  Târik  and  his  companions  with  the  means 
of  crossing  to  Spain.  A  few  years  later  the  Arabs 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  town  and  settle  there. 

The  Kharidji  revolt  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
(viii'b)  century  almost  brought  about  the  ruin  of 
Ceuta.  '1  he  llcrbers  of  Tangier  invaded  the  town 
and  drove  out  the  Arabs.  “Ceuta”  says  al-B.ikrl 
“remained  abandoned  and  in  ruins  with  no  in¬ 
habitants  save  wild  beasts’*.  After  the  battle  of 
Bakdüra,  Ualjj  and  his  companions  who  had  taken 
refuge  there,  were  closely  blockaded  by  the  Per- 
Ircrs.  Ceuta  finally  became  a  part  of  the  Idrlsid  king¬ 
dom.  It  was  granted  by  Muhammad,  son  and 
successor  of  Idris  II,  to  his  brother  al- Kasim  along 
with  Tangier,  Tel  wan  and  Jla^ra;  it  next  passed 
to  al-Kftsim’s  brother  cOmar  and  then  to  the  latter’s 
son  cAlt  who  reigned  over  all  the  blrisid  kingdom. 
In  the  iii"1  and  iv!,>  century,  Ceuta,  though  nomi¬ 
nally  part  of  this  kingdom  was  ruled  by  a  Rerbcr 
dynasty  founded  by  a  certain  Madjakis  (Mäksen, 
according  to  al-Bakri).  This  man,  who  belonged 
to  the  Cluiinfira  tribe,  adopted  Islam,  established 
himself  in  Ceuta  ami  had  himself  appointed  bird 
of  Ceuta  by  the  sovereign  of  Pas  and  the  town 
received  the  name  of  Madjakisa.  For  a  century 
it  was  ruled  by  his  descendants,  Ms.un,  Mudjbir 
b.  c|sftm  ami  lastly  nl-Rida  1*.  Mudjbir.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  town  increased  at  this  period  by  the 
influx  of  Spanish  refugees  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Xcres.  When  ‘Abd  al-Rahmau  nl- «Nil sir.  Caliph 
of  Cordova,  took  Ceuta  in  319(931),  al-Rida  was 
forced  to  abdicate. 

From  this  period  on,  Ceuta  was  a  bone  of 
contention  between  the  Spanish  Moors  and  the 
rulers  of  the  Maghrib.  The  Umaiyads  of  Cordova 
held  it  and,  ns  it  was  the  gateway  to  Africa,  they 
made  all  efforts  to  retain  it.  kAbd  al-Rnhman  al- 


Nflsir  surrounded  it  by  a  stone  wall  of  great 
strength;  another  Caliph  built  fortifications  on  the 
plateau  of  nl-Mlna  and  tried,  but  without  success, 
to  transplant  the  inhabitants  thither.  A  large  garri¬ 
son  was  quartered  in  it.  These  precautions  proved 
by  no  means  unnecessary.  In  371  (979)  Bulukkfn 
b.  Zlrl  (q.  v.  p.  792)  advanced  on  Ceuta  but, 
seeing  the  immense  supplies  laid  in  by  the  Umaiyads, 
gave  up  all  thought  of  undertaking  a  siege  of  it. 
The  Hamm&did  Idris,  governor  of  Tangier  for  his 
brother  Yahyi,  was  more  fortunate  and  succeeded 
in  taking  the  town.  It  was  won  back  by  the 
Umaiyads  but  finally  lost  to  them  when  the  Al- 
moravida  seized  it.  Besieged  by  at-Mu'izz  b.  YQsuf  b. 
T.Vnfin,  Ceuta  had  to  surrender  after  a  valiant  resis¬ 
tance.  The  governor  DiyiU  al-Dawla  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  victor  in  476  =  10S3-10S4  A.  D. 

The  A 1  moh ads  succeeded  the  Almoravids  in 
Ceuta.  In  1140  cAbd  al-Mirmin  had  tried  to  seize 
the  town,  but  had  been  repulsed  by  Kä  id  cIyâd. 
In  1146,  the  inhabitants  submitted  voluntarily  and 
received  an  Almohad  governor.  They  rose  the 
next  year  against  their  new  masters,  killed  the 
governor  and  appointed  an  AbnoraviU  chief  YahyS 
I  b.  Ghnniya  as  their  ruler.  This  rebellion  was 
quickly  put  down.  Abd  al-Mu  min  regained  Ceuta 
and  placed  one  of  his  best  officers  Sid  Abu  Sa  id 
in  command  of  it.  'flic  Caliph  Abü  Va  kQb  after¬ 
wards  gave  this  important  post  to  his  own  brother 
Abu  cAlf  al-IJasan.  The  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Ceuta  frequently  manifested  itself  in 
revolts  against  Almohad  authority.  In  the  reign 
of  al-Maiisür,  his  brother  Abu  Mflsi  had  himself 
proclaimed  Caliph  at  Ceuta  under  the  name  al- 
MuYivad,  then  made  an  alliance  with  the  Emir 
of  Murcia,  Ibn  al-llüd,  whose  intervention  forced 
the  legitimate  Caliph  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ceuta 
(1234).  The  Caliph  al-Uadnd  made  an  alliance 
w  ith  the  Christians  in  order  to  overcome  the  rclnds. 
A  Genoese  fleet  of  7°  ships  blockaded  Ceuta 
without  being  able  to  take  it.  It  was  only  through 
the  fickleness  of  its  inhabitants  that  Ceuta  was 
restored  to  the  Alntohads;  they  revolted  against 
llm  al-Ilful,  drove  out  his  representative  and 
opened  the  gates  to  their  former  masters. 

In  spite  of  these  vicissitudes,  Ceuta  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity  during  the 
xi'b  and  xii,,‘  centuries  a.  I>.  The  town,  properly 
speaking,  only  occupied  a  portion  oY  the  peninsula, 
the  remainder  being  covered  w  ith  gardens,  vineyards 
and  sugar-plantations  (al-ldrisl  A*.  <//.).  In  al-tkakrt*s 
time,  there  could  still  be  seen  within  the  walls 
remains  of  ancient  monuments,  notably  ruins  of 
churches  and  public  baths.  The  population  w^is 
composed  of  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Syäd  and  of 
Berbers  who  had  come  originally  from  the  cantons 
of  Basra  and  A/ila.  Its  trade  in  fruit  and  in  the 
fish  caught  in  the  adjoining  seas  brought  it  con¬ 
siderable  wealth.  “There  is  no  coast  more  produc¬ 
tive”,  says  Idnsi  “over  a  hundred  kinds  of  Hsh 
are  found  there  . . .  the  tunny-fishery  is  particularly 
important”.  According  to  this  geographer,  coral  \%as 
also  abundant  in  these  waters;  worked,  polished, 
rounded  and  picued  in  the  bazaars  of  Ceuta,  it 
was  exported  as  far  as  Ghana  ami  the  other  towns 
of  the  Sudan.  Their  mercantile  pursuits  did  not 
however  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  the  pursuit 
of  learning.  “Ceuta”  says  al-Bakri,  “has  always 
been  one  of  those  places  where  the  sciences  have 
taken  up  their  abode”. 

The  decline  of  the  Almohad  empire  brought  a 
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renewed  period  of  disorder  for  Ceuta.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  after  recognising  the  authority  of  the  Hafsids 
for  a  time,  submitted  to  the  Marioids.  Their  alle¬ 
giance  however  was  rather  doubtful  and  on  several 
occasions  they  threw  off  the  authority  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Ffts.  Thus  we  find  them  in  the  reign 
of  the  Marfnid  Aba  YUsuf  electing  al-'Azafir  their 
ruler;  he  finally  became  master  of  the  town  on 
condition  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Sul|£n  of  F&s 
(1273)  but  was  soon  overthrown  by  Ibn  al-Ahmar, 
king  of  Granada.  The  Spanish  prince  on  becoming 
master  of  the  town  encouraged  the  rebellion  of 
^tbmän  Abu  VAlä,  a  Marlnid  pretender,  who 
took  up  arms  against  the  Sultän  AbU  Thabit  and 
on  being  defeated  by  him,  took  refuge  in  Ceuta 
(1308  A.  D.).  Aba  Thîbit  then  began  the  siege  of 
the  town  but  died  before  its  walls;  it  was  finally 
taken  by  his  successor  AbO  Rablc  to  whom  Don 
Jaymc  of  Aragon  had  lent  50  ships  and  IOOO 
horsemen.  There  was  another  attempt  in  1316  by 
the  citizens  of  Ceuta  to  restore  cAzafI  to  power. 
This  was  put  down  with  great  rigour  by  the  Sultîn 
Abfl  Sacid,  who  built  a  fortress  called  Afrag  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  peninsula  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  under  control.  A  son  of  Aba  clnftn, 
named  MOsS,  however  landed  at  Ceuta,  and  marched 
on  Fäs  where  he  was  proclaimed  Sultfln.  The 
king  of  Granada  who  had  supported  this  pretender 
seized  the  opportunity  to  place  a  garrison  in  Ceuta. 
A  Marlnid  army  blockaded  the  town  but  was 
scattered  by  Abu  vl-cAbbfts,  a  new  pretender.  The 
latter  finally  became  lord  of  Morocco  and  did  not 
hand  Ceuta  over  to  the  king  of  Granada  (1387  A.  I».). 

The  Marlnids  did  not  long  hold  Ceuta,  which 
they  had  thus  won  back  from  the  Moors  of  Spain. 
They  were  soon  supplanted  by  the  Christians.  In 
141$,  Jo ao  1,  King  of  Portugal,  sent  an  expedition 
against  Ceuta.  The  Christian  fleet  after  being 
scattered  on  the  voyage  by  a  storm,  succeeded  in 
entering  the  harlmur  on  the  14th  August.  The 
Portuguese  took  the  town  in  spite  of  the  vigorous 
resistance  of  Kft’id  Salàh,  who  commanded  it,  and 
installed  a  garrison  there  under  Don  Pedro  de 
Mcncscs.  In  1421,  Ceuta  was  constituted  a  bishopric. 
As  a  result  of  their  failure  before  Tangier  (1437) 
however,  the  Portuguese  signed  a  treaty  by  which 
they  agreed  to  restore  Ceuta  to  the  Muhammadans. 
Thin  agreement  was  not  however  ratified  by  the 
Cortes  and  the  place  remained  in  the  »power  of 
the  Portuguese  at  the  price  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Infant  Don  Ferdinand  who  had  been  left  as  a 
hostage  and  died  in  captivity. 

The  annexation  of  Portugal  in  1580  by  Philip 
II  transferred  Ceuta  to  the  Spaniards.  They  retained 
it  after  Portugal  had  regained  its  independence 
and  had  their  right  to  it  recognised  by  the  treaty 
of  Lisbon  (1668).  It  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difliculty  that  they  were  able  to  maintain  their 
position  there.  They  had  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
Mul.ly  Isma'il  who  had  set  himself  to  drive  the 
Christians  out  of  all  the  points  they  occupied  on 
the  Moroccan  coast.  After  informing  the  governor 
Don  Francisco  Varino  of  his  intention  of  recon¬ 
quering  Ceuta,  the  Sharif  laid  siege  to  the  town 
with  an  army  of  30,000  men.  lie  laid  out  a 
fortified  camp  and  blockaded  the  place  closely; 
the  garrison  consisted  only  of  600  infantry,  80 
cavalry  and  120  ecclesiastics.  The  siege  lasted  27 
years  (1693 — 1721).  Occupied  with  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  the  Spaniards  were  too 
busy  to  attend  to  the  course  of  events  in  Africa 


and  did  nothing  to  help  the  beleaguered  city.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  English  who  had  taken  Gibraltar 
in  1705,  had  tried  without  success  to  occupy  Ceuta 
in  order  to  hold  both  keys  of  the  Strait.  Finally 
in  1721  the  Marquis  de  Lèves  was  sent  to  Africa 
with  reinforcements,  dislodged  the  Moors  from 
their  positions  and  drove  them  back  to  the  Sierra 
Bullones.  Some  years  later  the  Sharif  MalSy  cAbd 
Allah  made  another  attempt  to  take  Ceuta.  The 
army  which  he  sent,  at  the  suggestion,  it  is  said, 
of  the  renegade  Ripperda,  was  put  to  flight. 

The  Spaniards  thus  remained  in  possession  of 
the  town,  but  throughout  the  xviii1*»  century  they 
were  constantly  attacked  by  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
To  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Hispano- 
Moroccan  treaties  of  1782  and  1799  granted  to 
Spain  a  strip  of  land  around  the  town,  a  measure 
which  did  not  however  prevent  further  depredations 
by  the  natives  which  the  Makhzcn  wras  neither 
willing  nor  able  to  prevent.  Napoleon's  intervention 
in  Spain  seemed  at  first  to  deprive  the  Spaniards 
of  Ceuta.  The  English,  fearing  that  the  Sharif 
would  seek  to  profit  by  the  occasion  to  retake 
Ceuta  and  considering  that  this  town  "ought  to 
be  preserved”,  occupied  it  from  1810  to  1814 
when  they  restored  it  to  Spain.  The  Spaniards, 
icplaccd  in  possession  of  Ceuta,  continued  to 
suffer  from  the  aggressions  of  the  native  tribes, 
particularly  the  Andjcra.  The  treaty  of  Larache 
(1845)  did  not  succeed  in  improving  the  situation. 
Hostilities  continued  and  the  destruction  by  the 
Andjcra  of  the  defences  erected  by  the  Spaniards 
near  the  town  brought  about  the  Ilispano-Moorish 
war  of  1859-1860.  It  was  at  Ceuta  that  the  Spanish 
troops  were  concentrated  before  marching  on  Tc- 
twän  and  it  was  around  Ceuta  (on  the  Scrallo 
Plateau)  that  the  first  fighting  in  the  campaign 
took  place  (August — November  1859).  By  the 
treaties  of  Wild  RSs  and  Tetwän,  Spain  received 
an  extension  of  the  territory  of  Ceuta,  which  now 
stretched  from  the  sea  to  the  ravine  of  Andjera 
in  the  Sierra  Bullones,  a  distance  of  about  7  miles. 

II ibliography'.  Elie  dc  la  Primandnie, 
Villes  maritimes  du  Maroc  :  Revue  Africaine , 
1872;  Budgett  Mcakin,  The  Land  of  the  Moorsy 
P-  357  tt  seq .  ;  See  also  the  Bibliography  to  the 
article  Morocco.  (G.  Yver.) 

CEYLON,  an  island  off  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
situated  between  50  55'  and  9°5lN.  and  between 
790  41'  and  8t°  54'  E.,  with  an  area  of  25,481 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1911  amounted 
to  3,592,397  of  whom  276,361  were  Muhamma¬ 
dans;  of  these  the  majority  (266,454)  are  styled 
Moors  or  Moormen,  and  either  claim  descent  from 
Arab  immigrants  who  intermarried  with  the  women 
of  the  country  and  made  converts  from  among  the 
inhabitants,  or  are  Indian  traders  who  visit  the 
island  from  the  peninsula;  the  rest  arc  Malays, 
chiefly  descended  from  soldiers  and  labourers  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  island  by  the  Dutch  from  Java 
and  Sumatra;  there  are  also  a  few  Afghans  and 
other  Muhammadan  settlers. 

Ceylon  was  early  known  to  the  Arabs  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  pearl-fisheries  and  trade  in  precious 
stones  and  spices,  and  Arab  merchants  had  formed 
commercial  establishments  there  centuries  before 
the  rise  of  Islitm.  Local  tradition  represents  the 
first  Muslim  settlement  to  have  been  made  by 
some  Arabs  who  were  sent  into  banishment  by 
Muhammad  as  a  punishment  for  their  cowardice 
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nt  the  battle  of  Uhud.  There  It  of  course  no 
historical  basis  for  this  legend,  but  the  commer¬ 
cial  importance  of  Ceylon  must  have  caused  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  have  become  known  in  the 
Muslim  empire  at  an  early  period.  From  the  IIIrd 
cent,  of  the  Hidjra  onwards  mention  of  Ceylon 
is  frequent  in  the  works  of  geographers;  it  is 
referred  to  several  times  by  Ibn  KhurdJdhbih 
(about  230  A.  II.)  in  his  Kitab  al-masalik  tval- 
matnalik  (Bibl.  geogr.  arab.  vi,  63 — 70),  (the  oldest 
work  of  Arab  geography  that  has  come  down  to 
us),  under  the  name  Sarandib,  a  corruption  of  the 
Sanskrit  Sinhaladvlpa.  Sarandib  is  also  employed 
in  a  narrower  sense  to  denote  only  that  district 
in  which  Adam’s  Teak  is  situated,  in  which  case 
the  island  as  a  whole  is  called  Siyalän  (al-KazwInl, 
Kosmographie ,  ed.  \Y Listenfeld,  I,  112;  Ibn  Hatiila, 
iv,  165,  179).  The  name  Sahilän  is  found  in 
cAdja,ib  aUI/ind  (Index  s.  v.);  and  Ibn  Kuslah, 
besides  Sarandib,  knows  the  Ci  reck  name  of  the 
island,  which  he  writes  Tabrühänl  (Tarpoßdvti). 
(/fib/,  geogr.  arab .  vii,  84,  132.) 

Ada  m’s  Peak,  (a  prominent  mountain  7420  feet 
high),  is  well-known  throughout  the  Muhammadan 
world  as  the  first  spot  on  earth  touched  by  the 
foot  of  Adam  when  God  drove  him  out  of  Paradise 
(nl-Tabarl,  i.  1 21);  the  spices  that  grow  on  the 
island  arc  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  leaves  of 
branches  that  Adam  was  allowed  to  bring  away 
with  him  from  Paradise  (id.  125-126).  The  print 
of  his  foot  on  a  rock  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Muslims,  as  well  as  for 
Buddhists  and  Christians.  (Ibn  Batuta,  iv.  181-182.) 

The  Arab  merchants  were  undisputed  masters 
of  the  trade  of  the  island  until  the  appearance 
of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Indian  seas  early  in  the 
XVItl‘  cent.  It  was  the  Portuguese  who  first  called 
them  Moors  and  the.  name  has  been  commonly 
applied  to  them  since.  The  rising  power  of  the 
Arab  merchants  and  their  descendants  was  crushed 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  by  the  Dutch  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  them  in  the  possession  of  Ceylon  (1658); 
they  were  forbidden  to  hold  lands  and  attempts 
were  made  to  suppress  the  public  exercise  of  their 
religion.  The  British  who  occupied  the  island  in 
1796  were  slow  to  abandon  the  restrictive  policy 
of  their  predecessors,  and  it  was  not  until  1832 
that  the  Moors  were  allowed  to  own  lands  in 
Colombo. 

As  a  British  crown  colony,  Ceylon  is  administered 
by  a  governor  assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  legis¬ 
lative  council.  One  of  the  members  of  this  legislative 
council  represents  the  Moormen.  The  Moormen  are 
mostly  engaged  in  petty  trade  as  shopkeepers  and 
pedlars,  or  are  boatmen,  fishermen  or  coolies;  a 
small  section  of  them  are  agriculturists.  They 
speak  Tamil,  with  an  admixture  of  Arabic  words. 
The  only  portions  of  Muhammadan  law  in  force 
in  Ceylon  are  those  contained  in  the  Code  adopted 
by  the  Governor  in  Council  on  the  51*»  August, 
1806;  this  includes  Muhammadan  law  so  far  as 
it  has  been  specially  introduced  into  the  island, 
cither  by  express  legislation  or  by  ancient  and 
continuous  custom;  when  the  Code  of  1806  is 
silent  on  any  point,  resort  is  had  to  the  Common 
Law  of  Ceylon. 

Bibliography :  Bibliotheca  Geograp herum 
Arabieorum  (Indices,  .*•  v.  Sarandib);  ^Adjaib 
aBIIindy  publ.  par  P.  A.  van  der  Lith  (Index, 
s.v.  Sarandib,  Sahïlün,  and  Excursion  C.  p.  265 
sqq.);  Rcinaud,  Relation  des  Voyages  faits  par 
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(T.  W.  Arnold.) 
CHERCHELL.  [See  srersijel.] 

CHICANE,  from  the  Pers.  Catogan  ( Catogan 
guy\  arabiciscd  Satclaijjan%  polo,  Arab.  La*b  aU 
Kttrray  German  Schaggun.  Cf.  Yule- 

Burnell,  Hobscn-Jobson  *,  p.  190 — 193  (cf.  7*9“ 
720);  Dozy-Engelmann,  Glossaire  s.  v.  Choea\ 
Modi,  The  Game  of  Ball  Bat  (Chougan  Gut)  among 
the  Ancient  Persians  as  described  in  the  Epic  of 
Eirdousi  (Bombay  1890);  Kàbüsnama ,  c.  1 9,  transi, 
by  Qucrry,  p.  169  et  sei/.  ;  Sykes,  Ten  Thousand 
Miles  in  Persia  etc.,  p.  334  et  seq. 

CHINA. 

The  Muhammadans  of  China  fall  into  two  main 
ethnic  groups:  Turks  and  Chinese,  who  again 
may  be  considerably  subdivided.  On  the  Turks 
of  China  sec  the  article  Turkish  Peoples.  In 
this  article  the  Turks  will  only  be  dealt  with  in 
so  far  as  they  have  had  a  share  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Chinese  Isldm.  China  in  this  article  is  the 
land  of  the  eighteen  Provinces. 

I.  Historical  and  Gkograthical  Section. 

The  intercourse  of  the  pre-Isldmic  world  with 
China  was  based  almost  exclusively  on  the  silk- 
trade;  in  fact  the  usual  words  for  silk  in  Western 
Asia  and  Europe  are  probably  only  corruptions  . 
of  the  Chinese  sir  or  sir .  In  Western  Asia  this 
trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  who  were 
at  the  same  time  consumers.  The  Turks,  their 
neighbours  in  the  western  lands  of  Eastern  Asia 
on  the  borders  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  were  the 
carriers  of  silk  and  other  articles  of  commerce 
between  China  and  Western  Asia.  Some  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  the  dawn  of  Islam,  these  com¬ 
mercial  Turks  tried  to  make  a  change  in  the  trade 
route,  as  they  wished  to  get  into  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  consumers  west  of  'Persia.  The 
negotiations  between  the  Emperor  of  Byzantium 
and  Dizabulos,  the  KliSkdn  of  the  Turks,  did  not 
however  lead  to  anything  of  importance  (Menan¬ 
der  Protector  gives  the  history  of  the  embassies 
with  the  report  of  Zcmarch).  At  the  dawn  of# 
Islam  the  old  state  of  affairs  still  remained  ;  almost 
nothing  was  known  on  this  side  of  the  Ticnsban 
of  the  wonderful  land  from  which  came  silks  and 
other  articles  made  by  cunning  hands,  for  the 
goods  were  only  carried  by  the  Chinese  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  their  kingdom;  there  they  were 
taken  over  by  the  people  of  the  Tarim  basin  who 
were  in  the  main  Turks  (  with  a  few  Persian  colonies). 

It  is  most  probable  that  Persians  attended  to  the 
actual  purchase  of  the  goods  in  China  itself  (there 
is  important  testimony  on  this  point  in  Hirth, 
Ms.  Sin.  Berlin  I,  with  documents  granting  foreign 
merchants  permission  to  import  certain  goods  into 
Chinese  markets)  and  that  they  employed  Turks 
as  carriers. 

We  have  numerous  accounts  of  the  relations  of 
the  Muhammadan  world  with  China,  which  in  part 
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prove  to  be  very  accurate.  These  sources  have 
not  as  yet  been  treated  in  a  critical  fashion. 
To  the  Arab  geographers  China  is  the  land  of 
the  unknown  and  mysterious,  into  which  only 
the  boldest  may  venture.  It  must  be  noted  that  even 
in  the  oldest  Arab  geographers,  who  deal  with 
China,  that  have  survived  to  us,  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  South  and  North  China  is  known  while 
in  earlier  times  an  absolute  distinction  was  made 
between  the  land  of  the  Seres  and  that  of  the 
Sinac;  it  is  one  and  the  same  land  whose  coasts 
arc  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean  (7 hi  hr  Paris , 
Jiahr  at-Ifind,  <j.  v.)  and  whose  mountains  arc 
connected  with  the  mountains  of  FarghSna  and 
their  continuation;  so  wc  arc  told  by  Balkhl  in 
Istnkhrf  and  Ibn  Hawkal  (sca-coasts,  p.  40,  193; 
mountains,  p.  109,  249).  What  the  tradition  of 
the  Muslims  of  China  itself  tells  us  about  the 
earliest  intercourse,  is  worthless  and  erroneous, 
although  it  is  stated  in  numerous  monuments  in 
stone.  It  deals  with  the  famous  companion  of  the 
Prophet  S:icd  Ibn  Abl  Wakkh?  whom  it  makes  a 
maternal  uncle  of  Muhammad  and  whose  grave  in 
Canton  is  revered,  although  he  really  never  came  to 
China  (Thicrsant  mentions  the  name  Walib  Abfl 
KabsJja  in  addition  to  Sacd  Ihn  Abü  Wal>kas, 
without  sufficient  authority,  cf.  Broomhall,  p.  76 
et  set/,).  Tradition  also  tells  of  the  bringing  of 
Islam  to  China  by  land  via  Hami  (Kumul)  by 
Arab  envoys  and  the  exchange  of  3000  Arab  and 
Chinese  soldiers  as  a  result  of  a  dream  of  the 
Emperor  T*ai  Tsung  (627 — 650  A.  n.).  These  legends 
have  been  collected  by  Thicrsant  and  more  criti¬ 
cally  by  Dcvcria,  Origine.  The  oldest  document 
on  the  beginnings  of  Islam  in  China  is  a  stele 
in  the  chief  Mosque  of  Singanfu,  which  professes 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  first  year  of  'Cien-Pao 
i.  c.  according  to  Broomhall,  p.  86,  in  742  A.  D. 
According  to  this,  Islam  must  have  been  known 
in  China  under  the  Emperor  Kai-IIuang  of  the 
Sui  dynasty  (581 — 601  A.  D.).  Equally  impossible 
dates  for  the  introduction  into  China  of  Islam  arc 
given  in  other  places  also.  (Dcvcria’s  explanation 
of  the  puzzle  is  that  in  753=  1 35  r n  when  a  new 
chronological  system  was  proposed,  the  753  years 
were  assumed  to  be  Chinese  i.  c.  solar  years,  so 
that  all  dates  were  thus  put  back  about  23  or 
24  years).  In  any  case  the  inscription  is  a  palpable 
forgery.  It  was  probably  erected  when  the  mosque 
was  repaired,  possibly  at  the  renovations  under¬ 
taken  by  Sai  Ticn-eh'c  (Saiyid  Adjall,  see  below). 
The  Chinese  official  tradition  found  in  thff  dynastic 
histories  is  not  much  more  reliable  than  that  of 
Chinese  Islam.  These  also  arc  full  of  legendary 
matter,  profoundly  influenced  by  national  pride 
and  compiled  with  the  usual  Chinese  lack  of  critical 
judgement;  nevertheless  they  mu>»  not  be  entirely 
neglected  as  they  contain  a  few  geographical  and 
linguistic  data.  1  would  particularly  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  iu  the  whole  of  the  older  Chinese 
literature  the  Muslims  arc  always  called  ta-ihih 
i.  c.  Tadjik  (tiidjik  is  the  Middle  Persian  form  of 
the  modern  Persian  ttizi\  it  is  the  Persian ized 
form  of  the  Aramaic  ( aiyayc ,  properly  “Arab  of 
llie  tribe  of  'j'ai”.  The  change  in  meaning  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  once  the  Muhammadan 
'J’ai  Arabs  were  regarded  by  one  body  of  Persians 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Arab  world,  their 
name  was  extended  to  all  Arabs  ami  thus  came 
to  mean  lAiab’  or  “Muslim”.  Eater  they  learned 
to  distinguish  more  accurately  between  various 


branches  of  Muhammadans  and  fäjjik  again  became 
limited  in  application  and  was  applied  to  the 
Muslim  inhabitants  of  North-East  Persia;  on  the 
modern  Tadjik  of  the  Pamirs  see  Justi  in  the 
Grundriss  der  Iran.  Phi/.,  ii.  40 1  et  seq.,  with 
an  erroneons  derivation  of  the  name  from  taçjj ,  a 
crownlike  headgear).  Our  Arabic  sources  are  much 
better.  We  have  such  splendid  works  as  TabarPs 
history,  which  gives  us  all  the  material  available 
in  his  time  so  that  we  can  reconstruct  the  history 
for  ourselves;  it  is  improbable  that  any  important 
notices  from  older  times  have  escaped  him.  The 
Arabic  sources  afford  a  check  on  the  Chinese, 
which  wc  cannot  afford  to  neglect;  they  arc  quite 
silent  regarding  the  legends  handed  down  by  the 
traditions  of  Chinese  Islam. 

The  Arab  geographers  arc  of  particular  impor¬ 
tance.  While  no  exact  definition  of  the  locality  of 
China  or  its  chief  towns  is  given  by  the  historians, 
the  geographers  by  the  very  nature  of  their  works 
have  to  give  this  information.  Striking  differences 
are  found  when  one  compares  the  different  authors, 
according  to  the  views  prevailing  when  they  wrote. 
Particularly  striking  is  the  utter  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  statements  of  Ibn  Kusta  (who  wrote  his  at- 
A1  Ink  al-Naf  isa  about  290  =  903)  and  MasTidi  (who 
wrote  his  geographical  work  al-Tanbih  iva  7- Ishraf 
in  345  =  956).  According  to  Ibn  Kusta  (p.  96,  5 
et  seq.)  the  first  clime  begins  in  the  east  in  the 
farthest  borders  of  China,  passes  over  China,  thence 
over  the  coast  lands  in  the  south  of  the  land  of 
Sind  etc.;  the  second  clime  begins  (p.  96,13  et 
seq.)  in  the  east,  passes  over  China,  thence  over 
India  and  thence  to  the  1  nd  of  Sind  etc.;  the 
third  clime  (p.  97,  t  ct  seq.)  begins  fn  the  East, 
passes  over  Northern  China,  then  over  India  etc.; 
Tibet  is  the  first  station  of  the  fourth  clime  (p. 
97,  17);  the  fifth  clime  begins  in  the  land  of 
Yfrjjndj  in  the  East  (p.  98  3  et  seq.)  and  passes 
inmediatcly  into  Northern  Khurasan;  the  sixth  clime 
begins  in  the  land  of  Madjüdj  and  passes  over 
the  land  of  the  Khazars;  the  seventh  clime  (p. 
98, 13  et  seq.)  begins  in  the  cast  with  the  Northern 
Yädjüdj,  passes  over  the  land  of  the  Turks,  the 
coast  lands  of  the  Caspian  Sea  etc.;  Ibn  Kusta 
adds  (p.  98,  16  et  seq):  “what  lies  behind  these 
climes,  in  addition  to  the  inhabited  areas  enume¬ 
rated  by  us,  begins  in  the  cast  with  the  land  of 
Yadjfidj,  then  passes  over  the  land  of  the  Togliuz- 
gluiz  (this  name  appears  as  Tokuzoghuz  in  the 
old  Turkish  inscriptions  of  Mongolia,  cf.  my  Zur 
Geschichte  Eurasiens:  Orient.  Lit.  Zeitung ,  1904, 
col.  293;  toghuzghuz  should  also  be  read  in  the 
Arabic  texts  cf.  the  article  r.llUZ/.)  and  the  land 
of  the  Turks,  then  over  the  land  of  the  Alans, 
then  over  the  Abars  (the  land  of  the  Avars),  then 
over  Bunjjän  (the  land  of  the  Bulgliars)  and  the 
Sakai iba  (the  land  of  the  Slavs)  and  ends  in  the 
Western  Ocean”.  It  is  clear  from  this  sketch  that 
Ibn  Kusta  and  his  contemporaries  only  knew  of 
South  China,  which  was  only  reached  by  sea; 
China  is  a  country  by  the  sea,  and  so  he  s|>caks 
(p.  83,  t  <>  et  seq.)  of  the  Sea  of  the  Indians,  Persians 
and  Chinese  (fin  is  properly  only  “people  of  China”, 
but  it  is  used  even  without  biliid  for  “China”). 
When  he  says  (p.  87,  iv  et  seq.):  “The  Sea  of  the 
Indians  is  bounded  on  the  east  side  [at  the  be¬ 
ginning  (supplied  by  me  on  the  analogy  of  line 
21)]  by  the  island  of  Tlzmukran,  at  the  end  by 
China  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  side  at  the 
beginning  by  the  Ciulf  of  fAdcn,  at  the  end  by 
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Java”,  he  evidently  means  that  the  Indian  Ocean 
is  divided  into  an  Eastern  and  a  Western  section, 
the  first  of  which  ends  on  the  one  side  at  the 
island  of  Tlzmukrän  (behind  that  there  must  of 
course  still  be  water,  but  this  is  no  longer  the  “Sea 
of -the  Indians”)  and  on  the  other  at  China,  which 
is  a  vast  expanse  of  land  reaching  in  the  north  to 
the  land  of  Tibet  in  the  fourth  clime  and  to  the 
land  of  Y/Vjjfidj  and  M.wjjndj  in  the  fifth  to  seventh 
climes.  Characteristic  of  Ihn  Kusta's  views  is  also 
the  statement  (p.  SS,  ;4,  89,  ,  et  set/.)  that  the  sea 
on  which  one  sails  from  Ila^ra  to  China  is  one 
sea  and  one  water  reaching  to  China,  in  which 
India  also  is  situated;  it  was  however  thought 
that  there  were  really  seven  seas,  each  of  which 
had  its  characteristic  features,  such  as  different 
winds,  different  taste,  dilfcicnt  colour  and  different 
animals;  on  this  opinion  cf.  Mas' mil,  i.  325  et  se< 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  sea  is  one  but  is  to 
be  navigated  in  dilfcicnt  ways  in  different  parts 
(this  point  is  not  raised  on  p.  8S,  , ,  et  set/,  w  here 
piobably  eil’ZÎilui  ij  should  be  read  for  al-s'tn).  Ibn 
K  list  a  unconcernedly  makes  another  land  adjoin 
China:  Japan  and  Korea;  he  says  p.  82,  ,-.  83 
“Every  Muslim  who  enters  a  land  at  the  end  of 
China,  which  is  called  al-Sll.l  and  where  there  is 
much  gold,  settles  there  and  never  comes  back 
again  from  it”;  we  are  also  told  elsewhere  of 
Muslims  who  had  conic  to  nl-Silä. 

Masc0d(  is  better  informed;  though  there  arc 
many  confusions  in  his  account  of  the  climes  (p. 
32  et  set/.),  it  is  in  the  main  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  northerly  situation  of  China;  according  to 
the  general  view  (p.  31  et  se</.)  the  sixth  clime  is 
particularly  associated  with  Yaijjmlj  and  Mâdjüdj 
and  the  seventh  with  the  YaivarnUrls  (?)  and  the 
Chinese;  on  the  other  hand  we  find  the  other 
view  manifesting  itself  on  p.  26,  -  et  set/.,  where 
China  and  Japan  arc  regarded  the  last  inhabited 
areas  in  the  cast:  “the  farthest  outposts  of  civili¬ 
sation  in  the  cast  arc  the  frontiers  of  China  and 
aî-Silâ  (Japan)  up  to  where  they  end  in  the  wall 
of  Yädjöcjj  and  Mâdjüdj,  which  Alexander  built, 
and  the  mountains  behind,  through  the  ravines  of 
which  the  wall  runs;  Yadjiidj  ami  Mndjndj  used  to 
sweep  down  on  the  plains  from  there:  the  beginning 
of  this  wall  is  outside  the  halitable  region  in  the 
seventh  clinic...  it  then  takes  a  southward  direction 
and  runs  right  along  till  it  finally  reaches  the 
Dark  Ocean”.  (The  notices  of  the  fabulous  wall 
against  the  eastern  I'arbarians  have  been  collected 
by  de  Goeje  in  his  De  Mintr  vein  Gog  en  AAgog). 
MascQdi  also  knows  that  India  anil  China  are  near 
one  another:  “thither  go  ships  of  the  Muslims  who 
on  the  voyage  thither  ami  to  Djidda  and  al-Kulzum 
arc  attacked  by  the  pirates  of  the  land  of  Sind, 
called  Altnaid,  on  tuncâr itffy  which  arc  like  the 
shnivTint  of  the  Mediterranean”  (p.  55,  q  et  set/.). 
Mas'ndi  gives  more  information  about  China  in 
his  Muiûtfj  til-DJtahtib  (written  in  336  =  947, 
rewritten  345  =  956),  There  was  no  longer  a  direct 
connection  by  sea  in  his  time  but  ships  came  from 
cither  side  to  (»alia  (Point  de  (»alle)  which  was 
almost  the  halfway  point,  from  which  Chinese 
ships  sailed  to  Khfmfil  (Canton);  “in  olden  times 
it  was  otherwise,  when  the  Chinese  ships  sailed 
to  the  land  of  c(  >miln,  to  Sîrâf,  the  coasts  uf  Ears 
and  1’ahrain,  to  Obolla  and  Ila^ra  and  ships  from  | 
these  places  likewise  traded  directly  with  China:  ! 
it  was  only  after  justice  could  no  longer  be  relied  j 
on  and  the  above  described  state  of  affairs  in  China  * 


had  come  about  that  they  began  to  meet  it  this 
intermediate  point”  (i.  308).  The  journey  was 
actually  undertaken  by  this  route  by  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  MasfQdi’s,  a  merchant  of  Samarkand, 
whose  experiences  Mascadf  gives  (i.  307 — 312) 
while  a  Korai^hl  in  the  time  of  the  Slave  Revolt 
in  llavra  (S69 — 879)  sailed  from  Rasra  to  India, 
thence  proceeded  partly  by  water  and  partly  by 
land  to  China  and  landed  at  Jshllnfü  from  which 
he  visited  the  Emj>eror  in  his  residence  Khamdin 
(//*/»/.).  In  i.  303,  KhànfÜ  (this  is  the  correct 

reading  in  place  of  the  of  the  text)  is  also 

mentioned  as  an  important  commercial  town  up 
to  which  ships  from  lla^rn,  ‘Omiln,  Slrilf,  the  towns 
of  India,  the  islands  of  al-Zibadj  and  Sinf  sail 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  some  six  or  seven 
days’  journey  distant.  At  an  earlier  |>eriud  Chinese 
ships  came  as  far  as  Nadjaf:  at  least  so  says 
Mas  full  i.  216:  “the  great  bulk  of  the  water  of 
the  Euphrates  used  to  flow  into  the  land  of  Dira; 
the  ancient  bed  called  af-'atik,  on  which  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Kflulisiya,  is  still  visible;  it 
flowed  into  the  Abyssinian  Sea  (i.  e.  the  Indian 
Ocean;  it  is  evidently  the  Pallakopas  which  is 
referred  to);  in  those  days  the  sea  canic  up  to  the 
place  which  is  now  known  as  al-Nadjaf  and  shi|>s 
from  India  anil  China  came  thither,  destined  for 
the  Kings  of  I  lira”.  Kcinaud,  Delations,  p.  xxxv. 
docs  not  give  this  passage  quite  correctly;  there 
is  nothing  in  Mas  ndi  about  a  period  other  than 
that  of  the  battle  of  Kfldislya.  Nor  ought  Kcinaud 
to  have  adduced  Hamza  al-Isfahäni  (p.  102)  as 
evidence  for  the  presence  of  Chinese  ships  at  Hira; 
for  lie  only  says:  “I lira  was  then  the  coast  region 
(sô  hit  is  not  the  seashore)  of  the  Euphrates:  for 
the  sea  (rend  a  Aba  hr  in  place  of  al  Jurât  which 
(»ottwaldt  thoughtlessly  transcribed;  this  error  in 
copying  is  explained  by  the  aZjnrât  which  appeared 
immediately  before)  then  stretched  far  into  .the 
land  (literally,  was  situated  nearer  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  low  lying  coast  lands  of  Rahylonia) 
and  even  reached  as  far  as  Nadjaf'.  This  fanciful 
distortion  of  t lie  meaning  has  led  Richthofen  to 
the  following  erroneous  statement  (China,  i.  520): 
“According  to  the  testimony  of  MasTidi  and  Hamza 
of  Ispahan  Chinese  ships  used  to  anchor  every 
ycarf!]  beside  ships  from  India  before  the  houses 
of  I  lira”. 

'flic  roads  leading  to  China  have  been  most 
fully  described  by  the  oldest  Arab  geographer  wrho 
has  survived  to  us,  Ibn  KJiurdndhbih,  who  held 
the  office  of  chief  superintendent  of  roads  (died 
235  =  849)  in  his  A’ it  oh  aAMasatik  uu  1  Y-.l/«iw«7/nfc 
composed  in  232  =  846.  According  to  him  relations 
with  China  were  principally  maintained  by  sea 
and  his  account  of  the  ports  of  South  China  is 
surprisingly  thorough.  After  giving  the  route  of 
the  traveller  to  China  from  lkisra  to  al-Sinf  on  the 
coast,  three  days’  journey  from  Komar,  he  continues 
(p.  69,  1  ):  “from  al-Sinf  to  l.akfn„  which  is 

the  first  harbour  ill  China,  is  loo  farsakh  (t  f.  = 

4  miles)  by  land  and  water . from  l.ükin  to 

KJi  an  fit,  which  is  the  largest  port,  is  a  journey  of 

four  days  by  sea  and  of  twenty  days  by  land . 

from  Kliânfü  to  Kh.indju  is  an  eight  days’  journey 

.  from  Kh:in<Jju  to  KânsQ  is  a  journey  of 

twenty  days . every  harbour  of  China  has  a 

large  river  which  the  ships  sail  into;  there  is  ebb 

and  flow  of  the  tide  there . The  length  of 

Chiua  along  the  coast  from  Armäbil  to  the  end 
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of  the  land  is  a  journey  of  two  months.  There 
are  300  flourishing  towns  in  China,  ninety  of  which 
are  particularly  renowned;  the  [northern]  frontier 
of  China  runs  from  the  sea  to  Tibet  and  the  land 
of  the  Turks,  in  the  west  to  India;  to  the  east 
of  China  is  the  land  al-Wa^wlty,  rich  in  gold .... 
(p.  70,  y  et  seq.).  At  the  end  of  China  opposite 
KftnsO,  there  are  many  mountains  and  many  kings, 
this  is  the  land  of  ol-Sda;  there  there  is  much  gold; 
the  Muslims  who  enter  this  land  settle  in  it  on 
account  of  its  attractions  (cf.  the  account  of  Ibn 
Rusta  p.  84 1*  above);  it  is  not  known  what  lies 
beyond”.  The  whole  route  from  Ceylon  to  KänsQ 
is  discussed  by  Sprenger  in  his  Post-  und  Reise¬ 
routen ,  p.  82  et  seq.  (on  the  route  to  Ceylon  it 
should  be  noted  that  “the  harbour  between  cOm5n 
and  China”  is  not  a  place  called  Kilo,  to  be 
identified  with  the  town  of  Malakka,  but  Galla, 
which  still  survives  in  Point  de  Galle,  cf.  p.  841* 
above).  Al-Slnf  (Tshanf)  he  identifies  (with  Reinaud 
and  fcschel)  withTsliiampa  i.e.  South  Cochin-China 
and  locates  I.ökln  at  the  mouth  of  the  Songkoi.  As 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  route,  all  has  been  altered 
by  the  critical  edition  of  Ibn  KhurdSdJhbih  (Bib/. 
Geogr.  Arab.,  vi.).  The  following  points  are  cer¬ 
tain  :  KhSnfa,  which  is  undoubtedly  Canton,  and 
KSnsQ,  in  which  we  readily  recognise  the  Khansfi 
of  Ibn  Battra;  this  latter  is  clearly  Hang-chou 
(that  hang  formerly  appeared  as  kan  and  later 
as  khan  is  not  doubted;  for  the  corruption  ol  chou 
to  /«  (s3)  we  may  perhaps  compare  the  fa  for 
chao  in  my  Chinesisch-Arabische  Glossen ,  p.  285). 

I  would  identify  RhâwJjQ  as  Ch'iian-chou,  and 
suppose  Khändjd  to  be  a  copyist’s  mistake  for 
ßjäntl/n;  this  would  agree  with  the  distance  and 
we  would  then  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
ZaitQn,  afterwards  so  important,  in  this  period 
(cf.  p.  843*). 

Ibn  Khurdadhbih  w'as  however  also  acquainted 
with  the  land-routes  to  China.  He  only  briefly 
describes  the  route  followed  by  the  Jewish  mer¬ 
chants  of  KfidhAn  in  connection  with  the  route 
followed  by  them  by  sea  from  the  land  of  the 
Franks  (Mediterranean  —  al-Faramä  —  carrying 
their  goods  on  their  backs  over  the  isthmus  to 
al-Kulzum  =  Sucz)  (p.  155,  4  et  seq.)  “beyond  ROm 
into  the  land  of  the  Slavs,  then  to  Khamlldj,  the 
capital  of  the  Rhazars,  then  across  the  Caspian 
Sea,  then  to  Balk]}  and  Trans-oxania,  then  to  the 
ivurut  (i.  e.  yurt  =  land)  of  the  Toghuzghuz  and 
thence  to  China”,  lie  is  much  more  detailed  in 
describing  the  roads  which  lead  from  Traiisoxanla 
to  the  cast,  and  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  a  jour¬ 
ney  by  the  main  route  from  the  lands  of  the 
west  to  the  east  (p.  178  et  seq.).  At  the  ford  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  Oxus  where  it  separates 
the  Pamirs  from  Tokhâristftn  (Badakhshân)  the 
Turks  used  to  wait  on  the  Pamir  side  and  watch 
for  foreign  merchants  appearing  and  signalling  to 
them  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  opposite; 
they  crossed  the  river  and  brought  back  the  stran¬ 
gers  and  their  goods  to  set  them  on  their  journey 
again  to  China  or  to  India;  he  describes  in  thrill¬ 
ing  fashion  the  skill  with  which  these  mountain 
Turks  travelled  thtough  the  great  deserts  of  rocks 
where  no  path  was  visible;  this  agrees  pretty 
closely  with  what  modern  travellers  tell  us  about 
the  Pamir  districts  Darwöz  and  Shugnän,  which 
is  the  locality  referred  to  by  Ibn  Khurdadfibih  ; 
even  the  name  has  survived,  for  we  may  easily 
recognise  Shugnän  in  the  /Hiikinân  of  Ibn  iibur- 


dSdhbih  (p.  179  t)  who  calls  the  Turks  of  this 
district  SÂiklne  (p.  1 78,  ,5).  Ibn  JCfrurdSdllbih  also 
gives  the  name  of  the  district  in  the  form  £hihin3n 
(p.  37i  !73)*  Perhaps  we  also  have  al-Shaklna  in 
the  al-Saflna  of  IsÇakhrl,  p.  290  (de  Goeje  proposed 
to  read  al-Saklna,  Bib/.  Geogr .  Arab.,  iv.  426). 
Al-BlrDnl  mentions  a  ShignZn  S&3h  as  the  prince 
of  Shugnän  ( India ,  p.  10 1,  a).  The  Chinese  trans¬ 
literate  the  name  Shi-hi-ni ,  see  Yule  in  the  Journ. 
of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc .,  vi.  97,  cf.  II 3).  When  Ibn 
Khurdadiibih  calls  the  Shigine  Turks  (p.  178,15: 
a/- Turk  alladhlna  yusammawna  Shi  gin  à),  he  is 
using  the  word  in  a  very  general  sense;  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Shugnän  os  well  as  of  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  Tokhäristän  were  certainly  Aryans  and 
probably  spoke  the  same  dialect  (Shigni)  as  they 
do  at  the  present  day.  He  was  probably  dealing 
with  the  road  over  the  Barogil  Pass  and  the 
Wachdjir  Pass,  on  which  sec  my  Chinesisch  Tur¬ 
kestan ,  p.  61  et  seq. 

Ibn  Khurdâdhbih’s  account  makes  it  quite  clear 
how  distinctly  the  difference  between  China  and 
the  land  of  the  Turks  was  understood  in  his  time. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  his  time 
the  influence  of  China  in  the  Turkish  lands  between 
China  proper  and  the  Tien-Shan  was  not  incon¬ 
siderable;  the  KhSkftn  and  the  lesser  Turkish  princes 
were  regarded  by  China  as  vassals  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  never  hesitated  to  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Chinese  Fughfür  (on  this  word 
which  Neumann  first  recognised  as  bughpur  —  Son 
of  Heaven  fien-tziï ,  see  Yule,  Cathay ,  i.  cxii.  note 
2)  when  it  was  to  their  advantage,  for  example, 
when  they  had  to  defend  themselves  against 
vigorous  attacks  from  the  Muslim  world.  Probably 
also  the  Turkish  princes  used  occasionally  to  pose 
as  Chinese  to  the  Muslims.  Through  intercourse 
with  the  harbours  of  China,  the  Muslims  were 
well  enough  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  Chinese  to  understand  the  differences  between 
them  and  the  Turks.  The  division  of  the  earth 
into  four  continents  by  Ibn  Khurdädbbih  is  charac¬ 
teristic,  (p.  155):  Arüfa  (Europe),  Liibiya  (Africa), 
Iüiyüfiya  (Ethiopia)  with  Tihäma,  Yemen,  Sind, 
India  and  Chino,  and  IskOtiya  (Scotia)  with  Ar¬ 
menia,  l<horSsSn,  the  land  of  the  Turks  and  the 
land  of  the  Khazars,  which  cuts  up  Asia  in  a 
peculiar  fashion. 

There  are  also  other  important  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  connections  by  sea  extant,  namely 
the  accounts  collected  by  Aba  Zaid  al-Slr&ff 
in  his  Aklikâr  a /-Sin  wa  'l- Hind  (the  older  lite¬ 
rature  on  the  subject  is  discussed  by  Yule  in  his 
Cathay  and  the  IVay  Thither ,  I,  eii.).  Though  the 
first  part  of  this  wo.k  is  merely  a  repetition  of 
the  notes  compiled  in  237  (851)  by  Sulaimän  the 
merchant  (Reinaud,  ii.  61)  supplemented  from 
Aba  /aid's  own  materials,  the  second  part  deals 
with  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  commerce 
by  sea,  in  their  relation  to  history  and  gives  the 
narrative  of  the  Kurai&bl  Ibn  Wahl)  (of  the  clan 
of  Habbûr).  This  narrative  is  of  no  geographical 
importance:  only  two  towns  are  fully  dealt  with, 
tvs.,  Kjianfa,  which  has  just  been  discussed  above 
and  shown  to  be  Canton,  and  Khamdân  (=  Rhä/s 
“Emperor”  +  t'ang  “court”?)  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  Singanfu,  which  Ibn  Wahl)  visited.  In 
the  Relations ,  Kjiänfa  is  the  great  centre  of  trade 
between  the  Arabs  (the  word  is  of  course  not  to  be 
taken  literally,  but  means  Muslims  generally)  and 
the  Chinese;  on  account  of  the  frequent  fires  and 
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»hi p wrecks,  the  goods  exposed  were  not  numerous, 
however;  trade  was  also  seriously  hampered  by 
piracy  (ii.  12);  Sulaimin  is  quoted  as  authority 
for  the  statement  that  a  Muslim  was  appointed 
lawgiver  to  the  Muhammadan  colony  by  the  King 
of  China;  this  judge  was  also  ImÄm  and  prayed 
for  the  Caliph.  His  decisions  were  universally 
respected  (ii.  13).  The  voyage  from  the  Gulf  to 
Khänfü  was  made  in  fresh  water  (ii.  19);  the 
Chinese  governor  of  Kh.Tnfü  bore  the  title  d\f  ü 
(ii.  37) i  the  revolt  of  the  Bambua  was  a  disastrous 
period  in  the  history  of  Khânfü;  ho  attacked  the 
town  which  lay  in  the  interior,  a  few  days’  journey 
from  the  coast,  on  a  large  river;  this  was  in 
264  ~  878;  after  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  rebels 
over  120,000  souls  perished  from  among  the  foreig¬ 
ners  alone,  Muslims,  Christians,  Jews  and  Maginns 
(ii.  63  et  scq.)\  it  was  possibly  this  blow  to  Khaiifu 
which  brought  Chfiinn-chou,  the  nearest  commercial 
town  to  the  north,  to  the  front.  Lastly  AbO  Zaid 
tells  of  a  native  of  KhoràsJn  who  came  with  his 
wares  to  KhänfU  and  from  there  visited  the  capital 
Khamdan,  more  than  two  months  journey  distant 
(ii.  106  et  scq.). 

It  is  not  till  a  later  period  that  the  seaport 
of  Zaitün  appears  in  Arabic  literature,  probably 
for  the  first  time  in  Ibn  Safid  whose  statements 
Abu  ’I-Fida5  (p.  365,  Transi,  ii.  124)  has  utilised 
along  with  those  of  one  who  had  been  there, 
probably  a  fellow  countryman  and  subject.  It  is 
next  described  by  Ibn  Batüta  (iv.  268  et  seq.\ 
who  first  stepped  ashore  on  Chinese  soil  at  ZaitQn 
and  made  it  his  centre  for  his  journeys  into  the 
interior.  The  identity  of  ZailCn  with  Ch'uan-chou-fu 
was  suggested  long  ago  by  Martini  and  Deguigncs 
and  established  in  the  learned  note  2  to  Chap. 
Ixxxii.  of  the  Vule-Cordicr  edition  of  Marco  Tolo 
(/>ook  of  Ser  Marco  Polo ii.  237  et  scq.).  We 
now  have  a  record  in  stone  from  Chcüan-chou, 
which  proves  the  existence  of  a  mosque  there  in 
IOIO,  if  we  may  trust  the  inscription  of  1310  which 
professes  to  .be  a  renewal  of  an  older  one  of 
IOIO  (see  van  Berchcm  in  7*cting  Pao ,  xii.  (1911) 
p.  704  et  seq.).  Abu  ’l-Kidi’s  reference  to  Zaitün 
as  “identical  with  £j]jindju”  (note  the  1,  which 
appears  to  be  the  «  of  chi  nan)  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  town  was  known  in  the  West  in  his  time 
by  its  Chinese  name  (of  which  I  suppose  Zaitün 
to  be  a  corruption:  zai  or  tl  is  a  corruption  of 
dfuatty  and  ttin  was  added,  thus  making  a  word 
familiar  to  every  Muslim  from  Kor'fln,  xcv.  l). 

I  must  point  out  here  that  Abu  ’l-Fid.Vs  other 
statements  on  China  show  some  confusion;  he 
mixes  up  Canton  and  Ilnng-chou-fu,  as  his  “al- 
Khansil1,  identical  with  Khanka  (read  Khänfü”) 
shows  (see  above  p.  842').  He  only  mentions 
JÇhamdftn  and  Khanbfllik  in  his  “notes”  and  is 
not  aware  that  his  Khilnku  (ii.  122  et  seq.)  confuses 
two  quite  different  towns,  viz.'.  Khflnbalik  in  the 
north  (=  Pekin;  cf.  Ibn  Batûtâ’s  account  on  p. 
845*  below)  and  Canton  in  the  south,  which  should 
really  be  called  Klutnfa. 

Lastly  must  be  mentioned  the  description  of  the 
land  route  connecting  Transoxania  with  China 
which  is  given  in  a  work  l>y  Aba  Sa'fd  *Abd 
al-Haiy  Ibn  Ouhäk  Gardlzl  (Marquart,  Strcifziige , 
writes  Gurdfr.1,  but  see  Ricu,  Cat.  Pers.  Prit.  Mus. 

1 07 1  and  Ravcrty,  fahalat-i  Ar<7 //>/,  p.  901), 
the  importance  of  which  has  been  recognised  by 
Barthold  who  has  published  a  portion  of  this 
author’s  valuable  Zain  al-Akkbär  (composed  about 


1050  A.  D.)  in  Otlet  0  fo/etdk*e  v  Srednjnju  Atifmy 
1893-1894,  St.  Petersb.  1897).  GardtzFs  description 
of  China  occupies  pp.  92,  ,7 — 94,  5.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  part  is  the  itinerary  from  Torfiln  to  Kham- 
d.tn,  92,9- 1*:  Clnlmjjkct  (Le.  Turfln-Kara  Khodjo) 
in  the  land  of  the  Toghuighu*  to  Kumul,  8  days; 
at  Ilagh  £_hGrI  (we  may  recognise  in  the 

Persian  la^h  •garden”;  the  word  ihïïrâ  is  probably 
identical  with  the  tara  which  frequently  appears 
in  Turkish  names)  the  river  has  to  be  crossed  by 
boat;  thence  it  is  7  days’  journey  across  the  steppe, 
which  has  springs  and  pasture,  to  ShaCau  (Sha- 
chou,  on  maps  usually  Sa-t>heu,  in  Brjewalski, 
Reise  in  Westchina ,  ii.  1 59,  note  5,  “Scha-tschou 
(Sa-tschou)”  with  the  remark  that  the  town  was 
called  Dun-chuan  (Tung-huan)  down  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  vii;h  century:  at  the  present  day  the 
road  goes  by  An-hsi-fu,  N.E.  of  Sha-tshou);  thence 
three  days  to  a  rocky  desert  (scnçlakh)  ;  thence 
7  days  to  SukhCau  (=Su-chou;  the  ///M  is  a 
corruption  of  an  older  pronunciation  which  we 
find  in  the  form  sükdjü  (“4  days  from  KSmdjü  = 
Kan-chou”)  in  Abu  ’1-Fid.V,  p.  366,  transi,  ii.  125); 
thence  3  days  to  Khamcau  (=z  Kan-chou,  the  modern 
capital  of  Western  Kansu,  K am Jjü  in  Abu  ’1-FidiL); 
thence  8  days  to  Kuèâ(r);  then  in  15  days  to  a 
river,  which  is  called  Kiyän  (=  Iloang?)  and  bas 
to  be  crossed  by  boat.  From  Baghsfiüril  to  Kham- 
dän,  which  is  the  capital  of  China,  is  a  month’s 
journey  (this  total  docs  not  agree  with  the  preceding 
figures  even  if  we  suppose  that  the  last  river- 
crossing  was  at  Khamdàn  Le.  Singanfu;  for  the 
total  of  days  travelled  is  43);  there  are  good 
rest-houses  at  the  stations  on  the  road”.  There 
is  still  much  that  is  not  clear  in  this  record;  but 
some  stations  can  be  identified.  This  road  was 
certainly  always  the  main  route  by  land  from 
China  to  the  west.  It  appears  that  the  Mongol 
Emperors  when  setting  out  from  their  residence 
at  Karakorum  to  the  lands  in  the  west,  used  to 
take  the  road  to  the  north  of  the  Tcien-Sh-''n  via 
Bisljbalik  (which  can  no  longer  be  identified  with 
Urumèi  but  is  to  be  located  6  miles  north  of 
Tsi-mu-sa,  see  Barthold  in  the  article  iushralik, 
p.  728),  Almalik  (Wjcrnyi),  Talas,  Sairam  and 
Tasfikcnd  (see  Bretschncider,  Mediaeval  Researches , 
part  4,  cf.  my  Islam.  Orient ,  i.  84).  Although  in 
the  Mongol  period  we  hear  of  a  great  deal  of 
traffic  on  the  great  roads  of  Central  Asia,  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  this  is  evidence  of  great 
commercial  activity.  It  is  almost  entirely' military 
movements  that  are  referred  to;  commerce  certainly 
declined  when  anarchy  and  lawlessness  became 
rampant  everywhere  in  the  states  into  which  the 
the  Mongol  Empire  had  been  broken  up. 

The  above  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  the  land 
of  China  by  Muhammadan  writers  will  facilitate 
the  investigation  of  the  history  of  Islam  in  China. 
For  the  older  period  our  investigation  must  be 
undertaken  in  two  quite  separate  fields.  The  two 
routes  by  which  Islam  cainc  to  China  were  quite 
different  in  character  and  object:  the  land  route, 
which  led  into  Northern  China,  brought  Istftm  into 
the  western  parts  of  the  northern  kingdom  only 
and  did  not  send  out  colonics  to  the  coast;  the 
route  by  sea  ran  along  the  coast  of  China  as  far 
as  KÄnsü  (i.  e.  I!ang-chou-fu,  cf.  p.  842'*)  founding 
colonies  everywhere,  which  carefully  avoided  any 
attempt  to  advance  into  the  interior.  This  is  one 
of  the  features  of  the  advance  of  lsl3m;  when  it 
came  by  water,  it  remained  on  the  coast,  and 
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when  it  came  by  Und,  It  remained  in  the  interior,  t ration,  to  secure  a  footing  everywhere,  at  the 
IslAm  has  as  a  rule  been  afraid  of  the  sea;  from  same  time  facilitating  the  advance  of  the  armies 
the  very  beginning  it  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  Islam  by  assuring  that  Muslims  would  find 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  unbelievers  on  the  ocean  co-religion  ists  everywhere.  Of  course,  when  un- 
and  made  practically  no  efforts  to  dispute  their  usually  difficult  physical  conditions  made  advance 
dominion.  When  we  do  find  Muhammadans  under-  practically  impossible  or  where  a  strong  hostile 
taking  naval  expeditions,  they  were  almost  always  power,  conscious  of  the  danger  threatening  it, 
disastrous:  all  attacks  on  Byzantium,  for  example,  sought  to  prevent  systematically  the  entrance  of 
from  the  sea  failed.  It  was  not  till  the  Mongol  any  Muhammadan  elements  whatever,  even  the 
period  that  Islam  began  to  advance  through  the  keenest  business  man  could  do  nothing.  This  was 
interior  of  China,  indeed  one  might  almost  say  the  case  with  China  and  her  outlying  provinces 
that  but  for  the  Yüan  dynasty  the  conversion  to  i.  e.,  the  lands  of  the  Turks,  which  lay  between 
Isläm  of  large  tracts  of  the  interior  of  China  would  Transoxania  and  the  entrance  to  China  in  Western 
have  been  impossible,  for  it  was  the  first  to  break  Kansu  (Yii-mcn-hsien);  long  after  Transoxania  had 
away  from  the  policy  of  splendid  isolation.  been  conquered,  the  towering  mountain  wall  of 

TTie  advance  of  Islam  by  sea  was,  one  might  the  Tien-djan  in  the  cast  continued  to  form  an 
say,  an  automatic  process.  As  soon  as  the  Muslims  obstacle  to  more  lively  commercial  intercourse, 
had  conquered  South  Babylonia,  and  the  principal  The  desire  to  exchange  certain  wares  from  the 
towns  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  they  found  themselves  Far  East  for  others  from  the  lands  of  Islitm,  how- 
forced  to  carry  on  the  seafaring  traditions  of  these  ever,  had  always  forced  a  few  enterprising  traders 
lands  unless  they  wished  to  leave  their  newty  won  to  surmount  the  obstacles;  this  was  done  even  in 
position  unprotected.  There  was  naturally  no  im-  ancient  times  and  Islftm  merely  took  up  the 
mediate  change  in  the  management  and  manning  heritage  on  entering  these  lands.  The  hostile  col- 
of  the  ships  and  as  a  rule  they  seem  to  have  lisions  of  Islam  with  the  great  Power  of  the  East 
continued  as  before.  If  the  experienced  old  sailors  and  its  vassals  interrupted  this  traffic  for  a  brief 
would  not  adopt  the  new  religion,  men  to  take  period  only  and  in  the  long  run  they  appear 
their  place  were  found  from  among  their  country-  rather  to  have  stimulated  it.  We  saw  above  (p.  842») 
men.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Arabs  had  how  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  the  journey 
taken  up  navigation  ;  the  K/traù  proper  i.  e.  the  through  these  pathless  mountains  were  overcome 
inhabitants  of  the  IJidjSz  and  the  Syrian  steppe  by  the  traders  with  the  help  of  the  Turks  just  as 
were  quite  useless  as  sailors.  The  crews  of  the  they  are  at  the  present  day  by  bold  and  expe- 
fchips  must  have  been  recruited  from  the  peoples  ricnccd  travellers,  but  the  second  great  obstacle 
of  the  South  Arabian  coast  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  not  so  easily  vanquished  r/s.,  the  resistance 
(Wc  may  perhaps  find  evidence  of  the  prepondc-  offered  to  everything  foreign  by  the  cautious  du¬ 
rance  of  the  Persian  ch  merit  in  the  fact  that  in  nese  government  ;  for  travellers  were  wholly  de- 
the  older  Arabic  literature  the  word  for  “captain  pendent  on  the  mediation  of  the  people  of  that 
of  a  ship1*  is  nakhodd,  sec  Yullers,  Lex.  Pets.  s.  v.  immense  land  which  separated  them  from  the 
and  Dozy,  Supplement ).  There  was  nothing  against  gates  of  China  proper.  These  Turks  were  half 
seafaring  in  the  teaching  of  Muhammad;  on  the  Chinese:  they  knew  exactly  how  to  deal  with 
contrary,  the  almost  reverent  mention  of  the  ships  their  Chinese  masters;  they  alone  understood  the 
which  God  causes  to  sail  upon  the  sea  (KoCftn.  web  of  subterfuges  and  tricks,  thousands  of  years  old, 
x.  23)  might  rather  have  encouraged  it.  The  ad-  with  which  the  worthy  Chinese  bureaucrat  evaded 
vance  of  Islam  by  land  was  governed  by  other  the  regulations  for  the  exclusion  of  foreigners, 
motives  than  its  expansion  by  sea.  'The  primary  This  was  not  however  calculated  to  cheer  the 
cause  in  this  case  was  the  divine  command:  “Eight  Muhammadan  traders  as  their  Turkish  friends  were 
the  unbelievers  till  ye  arc  victorious  over  them”,  very  unreliable  allies  and  the  stranger  was  not 
in  combination  with  the  rapacity  of  the  Ileduin  safe  from  attacks  on  his  life  or  property  while 
hordes  and  the  commercial  instincts  of  the  towns-  among  them  nor  even  when  he  had  reached  China, 
men  of  the  Hidj.lz.  There  were  practically  no  limits  the  goal  of  his  journey;  nowhere  could  he  hope 
to  the  movement  thus  set  up;  as  soon  as  one  to  get  justice.  A  better  state  of  affairs  came  about 
infidel  people  had  been  subjected,  another  was  dis-  when  the  great  Uigur  kingdom  arose,  a  clearer 
covered  beyond  them  which  had  al>o  to  hé  converted  view  of  whose  history  wc  may  now  obtain  from 
or  conquered.  This  process  continued  till  some  in-  the  German  excavations  in  Kara  Khodjo  (the  an- 
suj>crablc  obstacle  stood  in  the  way.  'The  economic  ciont  capital  Küsban)  near  Turfan.  We  now  know 
side  of  the  movement  was  not  systematically  (level-  that  from  about  900  A.  I>.  to  the  Mongol  invasion 
uped  in  the  Arab  period.  Under  the  influence  of  there  was  a  powerful  kingdom  here  which  af- 
the  ideals  of  Arab  nationalism,  a  system  of  Arab  forded  protection  to  all  civilisations  and  wheic 
colonisation  was  pursued,  which  though  not  deli-  Buddhist,  Christian  and  Muhammadan  priests  were 
berate,  proved  highly  effective  from  its  earnest  allowed  to  expound  their  doctrines  and  propagate 
convictions  and  the  necessity  for  expansion.  But  them  in  writing  also.  Confidence  in  the  administra¬ 
nte  lack  of  a  sound  system  of  |>oliticnl  economy  (ion  ot  justice,  the  rule  of  a  strong  nrin  from  I’ckin  to 
among  the  Arabs,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  or-  the  heart  of  'Transoxania  and  of  a  powerful  and  in- 
ganisation  of  capital,  with  the  unbridled  individu-  tclligcnt  government  which  understood  the  requirc- 
alism  of  their  character  prevented  them  reaching  mails  of  commerce  had  finally  l>ecii  established 
a  dominating  position  in  the  world’s  commerce,  when  Cingiz  Khan  with  his  body  of  Mongol  and 
On  the  other  hand,  after  the  fall  of  the  Arab  Turkish  followers,  which  rapidly  swelled  into  an 
kingdom  and  the  union  of  all  intellectual  and  avalanche,  made  his  first  decisive  advances  on  cast 
economic  forces  in  the  clrflk,  wc  may  certainly  and  west  from  his  home  Karakorum  in  the  Northern 
s^eak  of  an  Islamic  Capitalism,  which  took  Mongolia.  It  scenes  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
advantage  of  the  conquests  of  the  Muslim  hosts  xiti  century,  that  is,  just  before  the  rise  of 
with  the  greatest  energy,  deliberateness  and  pcnc-  Mongol  power,  the  overland  traffic  had  attained 
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special  importance  because  the  princes  of  IlurmOi 
and  Kish  at  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
were  then  fighting  for  supremacy  at  sea  and  se¬ 
verely  harassing  foreign  trading-vessels.  The  sea¬ 
borne  trade  did  not,  however,  become  perma¬ 
nently  affected  thereby.  The  sea-route  for  imports 
to  China  offered  this  immense  advantage,  that  the 
official  supervision  of  commerce  in  the  Chinese 
ports  was  in  the  hands  of  special  officials,  whose 
daily  business  it  was  and  who  possessed  a  regular 
routine.  There  was  also  the  political  situation  to  be 
considered:  the  rule  of  the  Mongols  (Yiian  Dy¬ 
nasty  1206 — *368)  who  were  favourable  to  the 
influx  of  Muslims.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the 
participation  of  Muhammadans  in  the  sca-tradc  with 
China  reached  its  zenith  about  the  time  when 
Vasco  da  Gama  discovered  the  sea-route  to  India. 
About  150  years  before  this  event,  which  was  to 
effect  such  a  great  transference  of  trade,  I  bn  Ila- 
tfita  had  visited  many  Chinese  seaports,  in  all  of 
which  he  fourni  Muslim  colonies  (Yule,  Cath< /v, 
ii.  477 — 510,  has  given  a  critical  account  ou  his 
journey  to  China ;  on  his  trustworthiness,  ibid, 
Ü.  433  et  seq.\  on  the  various  places  visited  by 
him  sec  Yule,  Marco  J'clo*  passim);  he  landed 
in  China  at  Xaitiin  =  ClYiian-chou-fu,  from  there 
made  an  excursion  to  Sin  a  I- Sin  (“China  of  the 
Chinese’*,  “Original-China”)  also  called  Sini  h’afan 
(“great  China”)  =  Canton,  and  next  went  from 
Zaitfln  by  boat  via  Kamjjanfa  (which  is  perhaps 
only  Ilan-jcn-fu  “town  of  the  Chinese”?),  todays’ 
journey,  1 5a i warn  (Pei-wang  ?),  Kutlu,  4  days,  al- 
Khansâ  =  Ilang-ehou-fu ,  17  days,  to  Khänbalifc 
(i.c.  “King’s  town”)  also  called  KhftnikQ  =  Pekin, 
64  days,  and  back.  The  discovery  of  the  sea-route 
to  India  by  the  Portuguese  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
Muhammadan  trade  with  the  Par  Past,  and  was 
all  the  more  severe  because  the  power  which 
discovered  the  route  was  a  very  strong  one  both 
politically  and  commercially  and  was  ready  and 
able  to  take  full  advantage  of  its  power  at  once. 
The  coast  of  East  Africa,  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Golf  and  the  west  coast  of  India  were  occupied 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  these  Pranks  were  by  no 
means  willing  to  recognise  the  right  to  trade  in 
these  waters  as  a  Muslim  monopoly.  It  was  rather 
their  intention  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  trade  for 
Portuguese  ships.  No  one  of  the  Muhammadan 
powers  could  offer  effective  resistance  to  this 
ambition.  At  this  period  a  great  shifting  of  the 
balance  of  power  was  going  on  in  Western  Asia; 
the  Mamlük  kingdom  was  tottering  to  its  fall;  the 
‘Ojhmanli  Turks,  that  vigorous,  young  race,  which 
had  made  a  stormy  entrance  into  the  world’s 
history  about  a  century  before,  had  established 
its  position  and  was  able  to  risk  an  encounter 
with  Egypt  which  was  still  a  world-power  and  to 
make  all  its  territory  an  Ottoman  province.  This 
did  not  directly  affect  Portuguese  power  at  sea 
very  much,  as  the  Turco-Pgyptian  fleet  in  the  Red 
sea  was  not  strong  enough.  Even  at  a  later  period 
the  Turks  were  unable  to  harm  the  Portuguese. 
They  proved  themselves  incapable  of  pursuing 
an  effective  naval  policy;  an  end  was  made  nt 
Lcpanto  of  their  feeble  attempt  to  found  a  great 
navy.  Islam’s  trade  by  sea  with  the  Ear  East  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  time  Albuquerque's  power 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  at  an  end.  The  Dutch 
and,  soon  afterwards,  the  Hritish  gained  control 
of  the  trade  with  the  Ear  East. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  commercial 


factors  have  been  discussed  but  there  still  remain 
to  be  treated  the  purely  political  and  general 
cultural  movements  which  must  be  dealt  with 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  advance  ot 
lsläm  in  China. 

The  earliest  notices  of  the  relations  of  Islam 
with  China,  that  are  worthy  of  mention,  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  political  events  which  arose  out 
of  the  expansion  of  Islam.  The  last  SftsSnian  king, 
Yc/dcgird  III  had  fied  to  China  after  the  decisive 
battle  of  Nihâwrand  in  642  and  sought  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Emperor  to  take  action  on  his  behalf. 
His  prospects  seemed  on  the  whole  not  unfa¬ 
vourable,  as  an  important  revolution  had  just  been 
accomplished  in  China  at  this  time;  the  Sui 
Dynasty  had  l>ccn  superseded  by  the  TSng  (619 
A.  i>.)  whose  first  Emperors  were  pursuing  an 
energetic  career  of  conquest.  Muhammad  and  his 
successors  were  similarly  engaged  in  the  west. 
The  fact  that  the  huge  mountain  wall  of  the 
Vicn-\han  formed  a  barrier  between  these  two 
new  powers  and  that  on  the  Chinese  side  between 
it  and  China  proper  lay  the  inhospitable  Tarim 
basin,  did  not  prevent  Muslim  legend  from  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  Prophet  and  his  companions 
entered  into  relationships  with  the  distant  empire. 
According  to  an  oft  repeated  tradition  (see  Gold- 
ziher,  Moh.  Stud.,  i.  270  et  seqd)  Muhamtuad  is¬ 
sued  a  warning  against  provoking  the  Turks,  whose 
name  he  possibly  did  not  even  know.  Such  stories 
are  later  inventions  whose  object  it  is  to  increase 
tire  prestige  of  the  Apostle  of  God  by  crediting 
him  with  foreseeing  later  events.  The  Chinese  were 
accustomed  to  hold  aloof  when  under  exceptional 
circumstances  strangers  entered  their  territories  or 
when  their  armies  would  have  to  be  sent  beyond 
the  natural  frontier.  They  followed  this  policy  in 
the  case  of  Yeztlegird,  The  Emperor  T'ai  Tsung 
(627 — 652)  refused  his  request  for  help  (this  wc 
may  assume  from  Tabari,  i.  26S5  et  seq .  even  if 
the  report  of  the  envoy  is  legendary;  cf.  i.  2876). 
The  spirit  of  Islam,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  its 
adherents  to  unprovoked  aggression  as  soon  as  it 
seemed  possible  to  risk  it  and  by  713  the  great 
general  Kutaiba  b.  Muslim  had  led  an  army  out 
of  the  conquered  Ferghana  across  the  mountains 
into  the  adjoining  land  of  the  Turks,  llis  campaign 
was  unsuccessful;  the  comparison  of  the  original 
authorities  in  Tabari,  i.  1 275 — 1279,  shows  that 
his  expedition  did  not  result  in  the  conquest  of 
Kflshghar.  The  story  of  the  sending  of  an  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Enq>cror  of  China  (Hsiian-Tsung 
712 — 756)  which  Tabari  gives  (ii.  1277  ft  /<y.) 
in  the  traditional  form  adorned  with  well  known 
motives,  is  probably  historical;  but  we  find  no 
mention  of  a  return  embassy  from  the  Chines« 
(at  an  earlier  period  Chinese  ambassadors  had 
appeared  at  the  Säsänian  court  in  the  time  of 
EJiusraw  Anüsharwân,  sec  Tabari,  i.  89  =  Noldcke, 
p.  167).  The  Muslims  under  the  Omaiyads  had  a 
good  deal  of  indirect  intercourse  with  China,  in 
as  much  as  the  Khakän  of  the  Turks  and  the 
Yabgha  (in  '|*al>arl  everywhere  corrupted  to  Dji- 
ghfiya,  cf.  on  this  reading,  the  haya(i/a  of  the 
manuscripts  and  printed  editions,  which  K.  \V.  K. 
Miiller  has  ingeniously  recognised  as  habafila  = 
Ephthalites),  w-cre  vassals  of  the  Emperor;  the 
scene  between  Naizek  ami  the  YabghG  on  the  one 
hand  and  Shadd  (the  ihad  of  the  Orkhon  inscrip¬ 
tions)  and  the  se/ud  (probably  to  be  compared  with 
the  Zttßyk  of  Theo  pharos,  sec  Chavanncs,  TVw- 
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kirnt  Occidentaux ,  il  *8)  on  the  other,  in  which  treachery  and  brutality;  bodies  of  bis  followers 

the  ghadd  made  the  Kow-tow  before  the  YabghB,  may  also  have  come  from  the  mountains  of  Persia, 

has  been  described  in  a  classical  passage  by  the  fastnesses  of  the  Kurds;  these  were  not  however 

Tabari,  U.  1 224,  (year  91  =  710);  the  YabghU  Persians  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word  i.  e. 

was  sent  to  Damascus  and  was  probably  the  first  the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  plains,  who  were 

Chinese,  or  rather  Chinese  Turk  whom  the  Syrians  not  particularly  noted  for  their  valour.  It  is  scar- 

had  ever  seen.  U  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  cely  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  details  of  the 

Chinese  policy  supported  the  resistance  of  the  composition  of  the  hosts  of  Cingiz  Khän  and  his 

&h2V&n  of  the  Turks  and  the  smaller  states  in  successors;  for  the  great  Mongol  sovereigns  were  * 

Tronsoxania  dependent  on  him  or  directly  feuda-  not  given  to  clerical  work;  their  main  concern 

tory  to  China;  the  Muslims  were  thus  forced  to  was  the  soldiers  themselves  and  not  that  they 

fight  continually.  The  Khottal  who  are  probably  should  be  neatly  numbered  in  lists.  We  can  only 

to  be  located  in  the  Pamirs  were  not  defeated  suppose  that  the  adjoining  lands  supplied  the 

before  750  (see  Tabarf,  iii.  74);  al-Ikhrid  (with  this  greatest  number  of  recruits  and  these  were,  besides  q 

form  cf.  Ikh&hld),  the  king  of  Kashsfa,  was  killed  in  the  land  of  the  Turks  between  the  Great  Wall 

751  and  his  treasures,  valuable  articles  of  Chinese  and  the  TSen-Shan  (Chinese  Turkestan),  Trans- 

manufacture,  were  sent  to  Samarkand  to  Aba  oxania  and  Khoräsän.  This  does  not  sufficiently 

Muslim  (Tabari,  iii.  79  ct  uq.).  When  with  the  explain  the  remarkable  fact  that  from  that  time 

fall  of  the  Arab  Empire,  the  energy  of  Muhammadan  to  the  present  day  the  Persian  language  has  been 

expansion  began  to  abate  and  the  central  authori-  regarded  by  the  Muslims  of  China  as  the  language 

ties  devoted  themselves  to  the  defence  of  and  of  polite  speech,  and  that  the  popular  Chinese 

establishment  of  order  in  the  territories  they  had  written  by  these  Muslims  is  strongly  mixed  with 

won,  and  comtcmporaneously,  on  the  Chinese  side  Persian  words.  (A  good  example  of  this  language 

under  the  later  T*ang  Emperors,  the  power  of  the  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  Chinese  manuscript 

central  government  began  to  weaken,  powerful  M.  S.  Sin.  Hartmann,  1,  in  the  Royal  Library  in 

buffer  states  soon  arose  between  the  two  kingdoms,  Berlin  which  contains  a  Chinese  text  in  Arabic 

first  that  of  the  Uigurs,  later  that  of  the  llak-  script,  published  by  Forke  in  7 ^oung-Pao  Ser.  ii. 

Khäns  (Karäfchänids).  The  situation  thus  pro-  vol.  viii.  N°.  l).  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 

duced  was  a  most  unfavourable  one  for  the  ad-  greater  part  of  these  invaders  were  Persians,  who 

vance  of  Islam  into  China;  for  however  weak  lost  their  mother  tongue  after  settling  in  China 

the  Chinese  dynasties,  that  succeeded  the  T*ang,  but  retained  a  memory  of  it  in  the  numerous 

were,  the  country  still  held  fast  by  the  motto  :  relics  that  have  survived.  The  admixture  of  Persian 

•No  foreign  religion  in  China*'.  If  Buddhism  over-  found  in  their  language  is  rather  due  to  the  fact 

came  the  great  resistance  offered  to  its  introduc-  that  all  these  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  peoples 

don,  it  was  because  it  was  in  the  first  place  to  of  Western  Asia,  who  pressed  to  join  the  stan- 

a  certain  extent  similar  to  the  philosophical  Li-cult,  dards  of  the  Mongol  leaders,  had  a  superstitious 

hardly  to  be  called  a  religion,  which  was  the  most  respect  for  the  Persian  language  (it  is  weli-known 

widely  professed,  and  secondly  because  it  adopted  that  Persian  was  the  court  and  official  language 

elements  congenial  to  the  Chinese  mind  and  thus  in  the  Central  Asian  and  Indian  kingdoms  and 

fitted  itself  in  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  feeling.  Is-  it  is  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  strength  of  the 

lam  with  its  rigid  doctrine  of  the  One  God,  which  individuality  of  the  Ottomans  that  they  supplanted 

made  no  concessions  and  replied  by  the  overbearing,  the  polished  Persian  of  their  SaldjQk  predecessors 

provocative  attitude  of  those  who  professed  it,  which  by  their  own  uncouth  Turkish  tongue).  Their  in- 

was  above  all,  unlike  Buddhism,  essentially  a  po-  troduction  of  Persian  elements  into  Chinese,  the 

litical  religion,  could  only  find  a  footing  in  the  language  they  had  adopted,  may  be  compared  to 

land  under  the  protection  of  a  strong  arm.  It  was  the  admixture  of  French,  which  would  have  been 

not  till  under  the  rulers  of  the  Mongol  empire  introduced  by  a  Pole  or  Russian  adopting  Ger- 

founded  by  Cingiz  Khän  that  this  opportunity  man  in  the  xvii*h  century  because  the  former  was 

arose.  The  Mongol  princes  were  without  a  religion  to  him  the  language  of  literature.  There  is  also  the 

i.  e.  their  religion  was  the  worship  of  their  ow  n  following  factor  to  be  taken  into  account.  As 

lucky  star  combined  with  an  unusual  energy  in  soon  as  Khubiläi  Khän  had  established  his  throne 

calling  down  this  star  from  heaven.  Cingiz  Khän  him-  in  China,  he  appointed  large  numl>crs  of  Persians 

self  considered  only  the  advantages  of  a  general  lack  as  officers  of  the  court  and  state.  Marco  Polo  and 

of  homogeneity  among  his  subjects  and  mingled  sec-  Ibn  Batata  both  treat  at  some  length  of  these 

tions  of  peoples  with  one  another  without  regard  foreigners  in  Chinese  service.  One  of  them  made 

to  race  or  religion  whenever  it  served  his  purposes,  himself  very  disagreeable:  Achmath  (Ahmad)  the  U 

It  was  above  all  necessary  for  him  as  a  Mongol  Bailo,  whose  story  is  given  not  only  in  Chinese 

to  break  up  the  Chinese  elements  and  mix  the  sources  (see  de  Mailla,  ix.  412  et  seq.)^  which  we 

population  so  that  no  strong  alliance  of  various  might  expect  to  be  prejudiced,  but  also  in  the 

sections  could  be  formed  against  him.  Besides  his  faithful  narrative  of  the  incomparable  Venetian 

own  countrymen  he  found  helpers  in  the  carrying  (see  Yule,  Marco  Fo/o\  i.  415  et  seq.).  These  m 

out  of  his  operation  in  the  various  Muslim  nations  Muslims  must  have  been  for  the  greater  part 

of  the  west,  who  were  famous  for  their  bravery.  Persians,  and  they  contributed  to  preserve  the 

Among  these  the  Turks  were  the  most  important  prestige  of  the  Persian  language  and  to  carry  it 

as  regards  numbers,  influence,  skill  in  the  use  of  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  is  impossible 

weapons  and  discipline;  we  may  presume  that  even  to  make  a  guess  at  the  number  of  Muslims 

Among  these  were  Afghan  mercenaries,  for  the  introduced  into  China  by  the  Mongol  rulers.  We 

Afgbäns,  the  Pa(hans  of  India,  used  to  go  abroad  have  one  example  attested  by  numerous  documents 

as  mercenaries  (cf.  the  Afghans  in  the  army  of  of  the  combinations  that  were  produced  by  the 

Ya'kbb  Beg  of  Käshghar),  like  the  Swiss,  though  introduction  '  of  Muslim  elements  by  the  Mongol 

unlike  the  latter,  they  were  notorious  for  their  Emperors,  and  of  how  a  great  strengthening  of  | 
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Iftlfim  in  China  might  thu*  hare  been  produced. 
Cingiz  Khän  took  ^  onc  0f  j,j,  officers  a  man 
who  was  said  to  come  from  Bukhlrft  and  claimed 
to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  namely  Shams 
al-Dln  ‘Omar,  known  as  Saiyid-i  Adjall.  We  have 
several  biographies  of  this  man;  the  principal  is 
that  in  the  Yùan-ihe,  the  official  history  of  the 
Mongol  dynasty  (Book  exxv.  Biography  12)  which 
Vissière  has  discussed  in  d’Ollone,  p.  25  et  seq.\ 
there  are  others  in  the  Tien-hsi  (ii.  1,  p.  23  et  seq.) 
with  notices  of  his  sons  NAmt  al-Dln,  the  Nescra- 
din  of  Marco  Tolo,  and  Husain,  and  in  the  gTcat 
biography  Ta-cli'  irtg-yi-  fu  rig-ckc  (translated  by 

Vissière  in  the  AVt.  Monde  Sins.,  February,  1 90S); 
of  special  importance  is  the  biography  by  Fa- 
Ilsiang,  which  has  been  critically  discussed  by 
Lepage  in  d’Ollone,  p.  50  et  seq.\  lastly  must 
be  mentioned  a  passage  in  Ka«dpd  al-I  >in,  which 
is  given  in  Blochct’s  translation  in  d'Ollone,  p. 
26  et  set/.  According  to  Fa-II.siang,  Saiyid-i  Adjall 
was  the  fifth  descendant  of  a  certain  Su  Fci-êrh 
(Sufair?)  and  26'1*  in  line  from  the  Prophet  (Vis¬ 
sière  has  discussed  the  ancestors  and  descendants 
of  Saiyid-i  Adjall  in  a  separate  essay  in  d’Ollone, 
pp.  176 — 183).  He  was  called  Shams  al-Din'Omar 
and  was  called  to  high  office  by  Khubilai  (1260 — 
1294).  The  Kmperor  gave  him  the  name  Sai  Tien- 
ch'e,  a  transliteration  of  Saiyid-i  Adjall  “illustrious 
lord”  and  appointed  him  governor  of  Yunnan  to 
restore  order  there.  He  was  afterwards  also  given 
the  honorary  title  “Prince  of  Hsicn  Vang”.  He 
left  five  sons  and  nineteen  grandsons.  I.cpage 
rightly  doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  genealogical 
tabic  in  Fa-IIsiang.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it 
was  invented  by  the  later  chroniclers,  partly  to 
give  their  hero  more  prestige  and  partly  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  connection  of  the  rise  of  the  family  with 
the  invasion  of  the  hated  Mongols.  According  to 
the  usual  statements  Saiyid-i  Adjall  came  originally 
from  Bukhara  and  governed  Yiinnan  from  1273 
till  his  death  in  1279;  he  was  buried  in  Wo-crh- 
to  near  his  capital.  IBs  tomb  here  with  its  in¬ 
scriptions  was  first  discovered  by  the  d’Ollone 
expedition  and  aroused  great  interest  particularly 
ns  there  was  a  second  tomb,  also  with  inscription, 
in  Singan-fu.  It  has  now  been  ascertained  that 
the  second  grave  in  Shensi  is  a  cenotaph  which  only 
contained  the  court-dress  of  the  dead  governor  (see 
Vissière,  Etudes  Sino-Ma  heme  tones,  p.  41,  note  1). 

Although  Saiyid-i  Adjall  certainly  did  much  for 
the  propagation  of  Islam  in  Yiinnan,  it  is  his  son 
Nflsir  al-Din  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  main  credit 
for  its  dissemination.  He  was  a  minister  and  at 
first  governed  the  province  of  Shansi:  he  later 
became  governor  of  Yiinnan  where  he  died  in 
1292  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Husain. 
The  other  sons  also  held  high  offices  of  state  and 
so  did  the  grandsons.  Among  the  further  descen¬ 
dants  may  be  mentioned  Ma  Chu  (c.  1630 — 1 710) 
(in  the  fourteenth  generation)  who  w-as  a  learned 
scholar  and  published  his  famous  work  “The 
Magnetic  Needle  of  Islam”  in  1685;  he  supervised 
the  renovation  of  the  tomb  and  temple  of  his 
ancestor  Saiyid-i  Adjall;  one  of  the  inscriptions 
on  the  tomb  is  by  him.  The  present  head  of  the 
family  is  Na  \Va-Chcing,  ImAm  of  a  mosque  in  the 
province  (d’Ollone,  p.  182).  Whether  or  not  the  sys¬ 
tematic  expansion  of  IslAm  took  place  under  the  Sai 
provincial  dynasty,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  the  predominance  of  Islam  in  Yiinnan  dates 
from  that  period.  There  have  been  scarcely  any 


appreciable  influxes  from  outside  since  tl*t  period. 
It  cannot  l>e  too  stroogly  emphasised  that  the 
direction  of  this  movement  was  from  the  interior, 
from  the  north.  The  Muhammadan  colonies  on 
the  coast  were  hardly  affected  by  it.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  Muslims 
of  Yiinnan  remained  in  constant  communication 
with  those  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Shensi 
and  Kansu.  The  trade  of  ma/tt ,  i.  e.  hirtr  of 
animals  for  riding  and  transport  purposes,  still 
pursued  at  the  present  day  by  the  Muslims  of 
China,  which  brings  them  into  contact  with  nu¬ 
merous  foreigners,  was  no  doubt  followed  by  thmi 
quite  early  and  they  arc  particularly  well  adapted 
for  it  by  their  energy  and  endurance. 

If  these  Muslims  were  left  to  themselves  and 
received  no  additions  through  immigration  from 
other  Muslim  countries,  the  fact  that  there  are 
so  many  of  them  is  remarkable.  The  number  of 
Muslims  in  China  used  to  be  very  much  over¬ 
estimated,  however.  There  arc  certainly  not  20 — 30 
millions  of  them  (7^ — '/is  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion).  The  d’Ollone  expedition  found  them  much 
below  this  figure  in  the  districts  it  visited  and 
these  w'ere  those  which  had  been  most  subject  to 
Muhammadan  influence.  D’Ollone  estimates  the 
Muslims  at  1%  °f  the  population  on  the  route 
followed  by  him,  but  gives  a  higher  figure  for 
Yiinnan  and  Kansu.  Davies,  Yunnan ,  1908,  esti¬ 
mates  3°/0  for  Yiinnan,  i.c.  300,000  in  10  millions, 
but  gives  a  much  lower  figure  for  Sse-C’hcuan 
which  has  four  times  the  population  of  the  other 
two  provinces  together.  We  thus  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  4,000,000  for  the  whole  of  China 
(d’Ollone,  p.  429  et  seq.). 

The  estimates  in  Broomhall  are  only  approxi¬ 
mations  which  arc  quite  unreliable,  and  give  no 
clue  to  the  proportion  of  Muslims  to  the  rest  of 
the  population;  for  we  have  no  reliable  statistics 
for  the  total  population.  Broomhall  sent  forms  of 
inquiry  to  over  800  people  in  China  and  received 
200  replies  from  various  parts  of  the  empire.  As 
a  result  we  have  the  following  figures  for  the 
individual  provinces. 

Kansu:  minimum  2,000,000,  maximum  3,500,000; 
the  Muslims  are  irregularly  distributed;  they  arc 
more  numerous  in  the  west  and  they  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  Chinese.  Many  districts  have  been 
depopulated  as  a  result  of  the  revolts.  In  the 
important  town  of  Liang-chou-fu,  the  scat  of  the 
government,  there  are  only  70  Muhammadans,  who 
arc  allowed  to  live  there.  In  !Isi-ning-fy,  including 
the  administrative  district,  there  are  said  to  be 
250,000  Muslims  while  there  are  25,000  in  I.an- 
chou-fu,  the  capital.  There  arc  several  mosques 
in  most  of  the  larger  towns;  in  some  places  Mu¬ 
hammadans  arc  not  allowed  to  live  within  the 
town  so  that  the  mosques  are  in  the  outskirts;  • 
this  is  the  case  in  Ning-hsia  and  Bing-liang. 

Shensi:  Before  the  risings  there  were  said  to 
be  1,000,000;  but  after  these  a  great  migration 
to  Kansu  took  place.  Official  figures  give  94S0 
for  Singanfu  and  26,000  for  the  whole  province. 
There  arc  certainly  not  more  than  500,000.  Sin¬ 
ganfu  has  7  mosques  and  Han-chung-fu  3. 

Shansi:  From  the  statistics  for  individual 
districts  the  total  may  be  estimated  at  25,000. 

Chihli:  The  figures  differ  considerably  and 
the  total  varies  from  250,000  to  1,000,000.  l*ekin, 
with  30 — 40  mosques  (the  Chief  Mosque  is  Nin- 
chich,  in  which  the  Turk  ‘All  Kiri  teaches),  and 
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over  10,000  Muslim«;  there  ore  large  colonies 
north  and  south  of  Pekin;  north  of  the  Great 
Wall  there  are  Muslims  in  the  district  on  the 
Mongolian  frontier  aod  they  form  dreaded  robber 
bands. 

Shantung:  between  100,000  and  200,000; 
there  are  few  in  the  east,  but  in  the  centre  and 
wc»t,  the  Muslims  are  numerous.  We  have  detailed 
statistics  given  by  a  Mullah  for  Chi-nan,  Chi-ning, 
Ycn-chou-fu,  Ta-yan-fu,  Tsa-chou-fu,  Sin-ching- 
chou,  Sai-chou  and  Ching-chou-fu,  which  have  in 
part  been  proved  fairly  accurate. 

Honan:  probably  rather  more  than  200,000; 
there  arc  40,000  Muslims  in  Uuai-ching-fu  and 
the  surrounding  villages  are  all  Muhammadans; 
Chcng-chou  has  10.000  (prolific  families);  the 
whole  population  of  lluai-ticn-chi  is  Muhammadan; 
mosques  are  numerous,  almost  every  llsicn  town 
has  one. 

Kiangsu:  the  estimate  is  very  uncertain,  per¬ 
haps  250,000;  in  Nan-king  there  are  10,000  with 
25  mosques;  almost  every  town  of  any  size  has 
one;  we  have  no  statistics  for  Su-chao. 

Sse-chuan:  the  districts  for  which  wc  have 
figures,  give  a  total  of  about  50,000;  as  the  pro¬ 
vince  is  a  very  large  one,  we  may  assume  the 
total  to  be  250,000;  the  great  Muhammadan  centre 
is  in  the  northwest  (Sung-pan-ifing  etc.)  and  Islam 
is  making  remarkable  progress  on  the  Tibetan 
frontier.  In  Chcng-lu  the  I.ao  (Kiu)-chiao  appears 
to  be  represented  (with  12  Imams  and  looAhongs) 
as  well  as  the  Usin-chiao  (with  15  Ahongs). 

Kuei-chou:  hardly  more  than  10,000;  there 
arc  only  4  mosques  in  the  whole  province. 

Yiinnan:  the  estimates  vary  from  100,000  to 
1,000,000;  the  rebellion  made  great  gaps;  the 
Muslims  probably  had  to  give  low  estimates  in 
order  not  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  Chinese. 
Muslims  form  scarcely  more  than  3%  of  the  whole 
population  (cf.  the  note  in  Davies's  work,  p.  847k 
abo»'c);  the  Muhammadans  of  YUnnan  arc  said 
not  to  be  distinguishable  by  dress  or  mentality  from 
the  Chinese.  According  to  Davies  they  are  ten 
times  as  numerous  in  the  plains  as  in  the  high¬ 
lands;  he  estimates  the  total  population  at  10 
millions,  so  that  if  we  take  the  proportion  at  3% 
the  Muhammadans  number  about  300,000  which 
is  a  striking  contrast  to  Thicrsant's  4,000,000. 
Soulié  however  (AVr.  du  Monde  Mus .,  Oct.  1 909) 
estimated  the  numlnrr  at  800,000  to  1,000,000 
and  the  missionary  Rhodes  at  1,000,000.  Mosques 
have  not  been  allowed  since  the  risings,  though  pre¬ 
viously  the  Muhammadans  had  important  places  cf 
worship  (a  temple  in  Ta-lifu  was  used  as  a  mosque). 

Hupeh:  scarcely  more  than  10,000;  there  arc 
3  mosques  in  Wu-chang  and  2  in  llati-kou. 

Kiangsi:  not  more  than  2,500. 

Anhui:  estimated  at  40,000;  they  arc  most 
numerous  in  the  north;  there  are  6000  and  2 
mosques  in  Anking  and  the  neighbourhood. 

Chekiang:  al>out  7500;  llang-chou-fu,  which 
is  mentioned  by  all  the  older  Arab  geographers 
and  where  there  was  a  large  and  prosperouj  Mu¬ 
hammadan  colony  in  11m  IlatQta's  time,  has  now 
only  120—1000  families  (including  the  surroun¬ 
ding  country)  and  3  (4)  mosques. 

Hunan:  about  20,000;  the  largest  colony  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  Chang-tc  where  there  arc  3000 
with  3  mosques. 

Kuang-tung  (with  Hainan);  about  25,000; 
the  great  city  of  Canton,  the  &b*nfa  of  the  geo¬ 


graphers,  the  fini  kalTin  of  Ibn  Ba{Q{a  bos  at  the 
present  day  (including  the  district  around)  7000 — 
10,000  with  5  mosques.  Hainan  has  two  places 
with  mosques. 

Kuangsi:  15,000—20,000  of  whom  8ooo  are 
in  the  capital  Kuci-lin,  who  have  probably  im¬ 
migrated  from  the  north;  there  are  6  mosques  in 
Kuei-lin  and  in  Wu-chou. 

Fukien:  probably  only  1000;  there  are  mos¬ 
ques  in  Amoy,  Fu-chou  and  Chang-chou-fu  ;  the 
40  or  50  Muslims  in  Amoy  belong  to  the  official 
class. 

Manchuria:  al>out  200,000;  Mukden  17,000, 
Kai-yuan  2000,  Ilsin-min-fu  2500,  Chin-chou-fu 
3500,  Fa-ku-men  2000,  I.iao-yang  2500,  Kuang- 
ning  7500. 

Mongolia:  there  arc  Muslims  in  the  south 
only;  no  figures  are  available. 

Although  Turkestan  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  [see  above,  p.  839’*],  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  estimate  varies  from  1,000,000 
to  2,400,000. 

These  figures  give,  exclusive  of  Turkestan,  a 
minimum  of  3,700,000  and  a  maximum  of  7,400,000. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  missionaries  living  in 
the  country  give  very  discrepant  figures;  some 
evidently  found  centres  of  Islam  and  quite  im¬ 
portant  schools  where  others  saw  nothing. 

II.  Sociology. 

If  we  regard  the  Muhammadan  population  of 
China  as  a  social  unit,  the  five  phases  of  life 
under  which  any  society  may  be  dealt  with  are 
as  follows. 

I.  Relations  of  the  Sexes  (marriage, 
family,  kinship).  The  relations  of  the  sexes 
arc  governed  by  the  Sharica  law  binding  on  the 
whole  Islamic  world,  in  the  scholastic  form  deve¬ 
loped  by  the  Hnnafr  school,  but  the  details  of 
the  code  arc  not  well  known  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  Muhammadans  of  China  nor  are  they  obser¬ 
ved  as  far  as  they  arc  known.  IIow  far  alterations 
have  been  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  Chinese  cannot  l>c  ascertained  from  the 
meagre  details  at  our  disposal;  it  would  be  in 
any  case  impossible  to  generalise  from  these  os 
the  influences  at  work  differ  in  the  different  lo¬ 
calities.  Thiersant’s  (ii.  266  note  l)  remark  on 
the  well  known  law  that  the  Muslim  may  have 
not  more  than  four  wives  and  have  slaves  as 
concubines,  “in  China  Muhammadans  arc  forced 
to  observe  the  laws  of  the  Empire  in  regard  to 
mariage”  is  certainly  incorrect,  if  it  implies  that 
the  Chinese  government  would  interfere  in  this 
domain  of  private  law,  although  the  Chinese  mar¬ 
riage  laws  may  lay  claim  to  be  universally  ob¬ 
served  (these  have  been  digested  in  P.  Iloang, 
Le  Mariage  Chinois  an  point  de  vue  légal  :  Var,  Si  no- 
log.,  N°.  14.  Shanghai,  1899.  1  have  been  unable  to 
find  in  this  work  a  definite  statement  that  Muhamma¬ 
dans  occupy  a  special  position).  The  general  posi¬ 
tion  of  woman,  too,  is  not  uniform  but  differs  ac¬ 
cording  to  rank  and  locality.  According  to  d’(  )ltonc9 
the  prescribed  wearing  of  a  veil  is  not  followed 
and  the  women  go  about  unveiled;  this  was  pre¬ 
viously  noted  by  Grcnard,  who,  however,  made  an 
exception  for  the  wives  of  rich  men  ;  it  was  only  in 
Ho-chou  that  d’Ollonc  found  another  custom  pre¬ 
vailing,  where  the  women  wear  a  veil  of  black 
silk  below  the  eyes  (this  appears  to  me  to  be 
connected  with  adherence  to  the  teachings  of 
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Ma-Hua-lung);  they  also  appear  in  the  streets  on 
horseback  instead  of  in  carriages  (p.  247).  As  to 
binding  the  feet  d'Ollone  found  no  distinction  be* 
tween  Muslim  and  Chinese  women;  particularly 
in  Kansu,  this  custom  was  very  prevalent  among 
Muhammadans.  The  fact  that  the  woman  is  not  a 
Muhammadan,  is  not  an  obstacle  to  marriage;  it 
is  even  thought  to  be  meritorious  to  bring  women 
of  other  faiths  over  to  the  true  religion  by  mar¬ 
rying  them.  On  the  other  hand  Muslim  women 
nrc  strictly  forbidden  to  marry  a  man  of  another 
faith,  and  such  a  union  is  looked  upon  as  a  most 
heinous  sin  (see  for  example  the  short  catechism 
in  Wassiljew-StUbe  p.  1 08,  §  6,  also  in  Thicrsant, 
II.  266  note  l);  even  here  compromises  are  made 
with  heaven:  for  example,  the  Emperor  ChiSrn- 
I.ung  received  a  Turkish  princess  into  his  harem 
and  when  1  was  passing  through  Minjol  (a  day’s 
journey  west  of  KfUhghar)  in  1902,  1  saw  a  China¬ 
man  with  his  Turkl  wife.  Illicit  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  no  more  receives  the  punishment  prescribed 
by  law  (40  lashes  with  a  whip,  or  stoning)  than 
in  other  Muhammadan  countries.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  however  that  morality  is  particularly 
lax,  nor  are  the  unnatural  vices,  common  among 
the  Chinese  (thereon  see  the  instructive  chapter 
in  Matignon,  Superstition ,  Crime  et  Misere  en 
Chine ,  Lyons  1902,  p.  185  et  sef.\  so  widespread 
among  the  Muslims.  Special  attention  is  not  paid 
to  the  bringing  up  of  children.  A  striking  fea¬ 
ture  of  family  life  is  the  honour  paid  to  the  pa¬ 
rents  and  the  reverence  in  which  the  ancestors 
are  held.  These  virtues  are  extolled,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  Chinese  Arabic  Ms.  Sin.  Hart¬ 
mann  I,  published  by  Forkc,  and  find  expres¬ 
sion  in  forms  of  prayer  for  parents  and  an¬ 
cestors;  ancestral  tablets  in  Chinese  fashion  are 
also  used.  Social  distinctions  are  not  defined  by 
pedigree  except  in  the  case  of  descendants  of  the 
Prophet.  The  mischief  which  has  been  produced 
in  other  Muhammadan  lands  by  tire  exaggerated 
respect  for  this  nobility  of  birth  and  the  obtain¬ 
ing  entry  to  it  by  false  means,  is  not  found 
among  the  Chinese  Muslims  nor  is  the  Saiyid 
system  developed  here.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  people  know  they  have  for  the 
most  part  been  converted  to  Islam  or  are  des¬ 
cended  from  converts  ( tungan).  Any  traces  of  the 
Saiyid  system  that  exist  in  China  seem  to  date 
from  the  hsin  ehiao  when  the  sectarian  Ma-hua- 
lung  declared  himself  a  Saiyid  (see  p.  852^).  Whether 
the  Muslims  of  China  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  common  possession  of  inherited  physical  cha¬ 
racteristics  (by  race)  is  a  question  which  cannot 
yet  be  satisfactorily  answered.  The  usual  suppo¬ 
sition  is  that  there  .arc  ethnic  peculiarities  and  it 
is  even  said  that  the  Muslim  show's  a  special 
type,  which  may  be  recognised  at  once  (this  is 
the  substance  of  llroomhall’s  remarks  pp.  221  et 
scq.\  cf.  also  the  Muslims  of  Singanfu,  who  differ 
considerably  in  appearance  and  regard  themselves 
as  brothers  by  race  of  the  Europeans,  llcrthc- 
lot,  Comptes-Rendus  de  1' Ac.  des  /user,  et  Relles- 
Lettres  1905,  p.  1S8).  We  must  however  take 
into  account  the  opposite  view  adopted  by  d’Ol- 
lonc;  it  is  true  that  he  gives  pictures  of  Chi¬ 
nese  Muslims  whose  faces  have  something  of  the 
Arab  or  Turk,  but  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
it  Is  only  the  exceptions  he  is  showing  'o  his 
readers  and  emphasises  (p.  430)  that  the  great 
mass  of  Muhammadans  are  quite  like  other  Chi¬ 


nese;  it  may  however  be  noted  that  It  la  impos¬ 
sible  to  speak  of  a  general  Chinese  type;  there 
are  numerous  different  types  in  China  and  this 
diversity  is  naturally  seen  among  Muhammadans 
also.  An  Arab  and  a  Turkish  type  are  due  to 
immigration  and  natural  increase  without  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Chinese  stock;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  most  of  the  Muslims  belong  to  the 
latter.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  type  of  the  immigrants,  because 
since  the  first  great  immigrations  of  Muslims, 
many  fearful  devastations  of  the  districts  in  which 
the  population  is  mixed  have  taken  place.  Wc 
have  already  spoken  of  the  marriage  of  Muslim 
men  with  Chinese  women;  the  children  are  of 
course  Muslim  and  repeat  the  process  so  that 
aficr  several  generations  there  is  but  little  foreign 
blood  left  in  the  individual.  In  the  great  majo¬ 
rity  of  cases  there  is  not  one  drop.  Generally  the 
Muslim  is  a  Chinese  who  has  been  adopted  or 
purchased  as  a  child  by  a  believer  and  brought 
up  to  Isl.tm  (on  the  purchase  of  children  see  also 
my  /si.  Orient .  i.  45).  Conversions  of  adults  are 
also  frequent  (cf.  p.  851 i4). 

II.  Language  and  Ethnic  Relations. 

If  the  po>scsMon  of  a  common  speech  be  a  sign 
of  the  same  nationality,  then  the  Muhammadans 
of  China  are  undoubtedly  Chinese,  for  Chinese  is 
the  language,  which  they  write  and  speak;  al¬ 
though  they  are  said  to  possess  dialectic  peculia¬ 
rities  (according  to  Hroomhall,  p.  223  et  sef.  the 
Muslim  is  frequently  recognisable  by  his  speech), 
that  their  language  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  their  Chinese  neighbours  is  not  to  be  denied, 
llut  religion  forms  so  sharp  a  dividing  line  between 
Muslims  and  the  other  Chinese,  that  each  of  these 
groups  feels  itself  to  be  a  separate  people  (cf.  the 
Ottomans  of  Turkish  descent  and  the  Turkish¬ 
speaking  Armenians,  who  arc  sometimes  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  real  Turks  and  in  whose 
language  also  there  is  practically  no  perceptible 
difference).  In  this  respect  the  Muslims  feel  them¬ 
selves  far  superior  to  their  Chinese  compatriots 
and  the  Chinese  will  hardly  grant  the  Muslims 
the  name  han-jen.  They  are  more  usually  called 
J/ui-hui  or  J/ui-tzu ,  though  they  do  not  tolerate 
this  name  themselves  but  call  themselves  fci-chan 
“white-band”  i.  c.  wearers  of  white  turbans.  Whe¬ 
ther  there  is  a  connection  between  huitzii  and  the 
name  for  the  Uigurs,  wiitten  very  variously  in 
Chinese,  is  doubtful  (cf.  Chavanncs,  Les *  Tou-kiue 
Occidentaux,  p.  87 — 94).  Only  one  group  of  Mus¬ 
lims  in  China  are  distinguished  by  their  language, 
viz.  the  Salar  who  live  in  Msün-hua-tcing  (Elay- 
fair,  31,10)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iloang-ho 
and  in  the  surrounding  villages  and  arc  also  to 
be  found  on  one  portion  of  the  road  from  Hsi- 
ning-fu  to  llo-chou.  They  differ  considerably  from  . 
the  average  type  of  Chinese  Muslim:  the  figure 
is  lank  and  tall,  the  nose  large  and  not  fiat,  the 
eyes  black  and  level,  the  cheekbones  not  pro¬ 
minent,  the  face  long,  the  eyebrows  thick,  the 
beard  full  and  black,  the  forehead  retreating,  the 
skull  flattened  behind,  the  skin  brown  but  never 
yellow;  they  arc  therefore  very  like  the  Turks  of 
Chinese  Turkestan.  Their  most  remarkable  charac¬ 
teristic  is  their  language  which  might  be  called  a 
corrupt  Turkl  (cf.  the  specimens  in  Grcnard  and 
Potanin).  In  religion  they  arc  strict  Hanafls  and 
show  great  respect  to  their  clergy  (achons),  but  for 
the  rest  they  arc  rather  given  to  the  drinking  of 
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spirits*  Eren  the  lowest  cissies  are  acquainted 
with  the  Arabic  alphabet.  They  do  not  burn  in¬ 
cense  nor  allow  the  Imperial  tablet  to  be  exhi¬ 
bited  in  their  mosques.  They  are  said  to  have 
received  their  present  form  of  religion  from  a 
reformer  named  Ma-Ming-hsin  (Muhammad  Amin) 
who  preached  about  1750:  he  laid  special  stress 
on  praying  aloud  (cf.  p.  853a)  and  much  confusion 
was  thereby  brought  about.  The  Salars  are  bold 
robbers  and  consort  with  the  riffraff  on  the  upper 
Iloang-ho,  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  a  com¬ 
mon  hatred  of  the  Chinese.  The  above  account  is 
from  Grcnard  in  Mission ,  ii.  457  ei  seq .  D’Ollone’s 
account,  p.  245,  is  different.  According  to  him 
they  dwell  only  in  twelve  villages  in  the  district 
of  Ifstin-hoa-t(ing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iloang- 
ho,  but  have  most  intercourse  with  the  left  bank, 
particularly  with  Ilsi-ning-fu  ;  there  are  only  five 
Salar  families  in  llsi-ning*fu,  they  do  not  shave 
the  head  entirely  but  wear  the  pigtail;  they  do 
not  wear  the  four-cornered  cap  but  the  Chinese 
turlmnlike  headgear;  they  have  frequently  played 
a  part  in  revolutions  and  claim  to  have  originally 
come  from  Samarkand.  D’Ollone,  p.  307  et  seq . 
has  collected  historical  notices  of  them  from  Chi¬ 
nese  sources.  The  Tungans  are  not  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  separate  linguistic  group.  According 
to  most  travellers  the  name  is  limited  to  the 
Chinese  Muslims  of  the  provinces  of  Kansu  and 
Shensi.  According  to  my  own  observations,  the 
name  is  applied  to  all  Chinese  Muslims  by  the 
Turks  of  Chinese  Turkestan.  This  is  really  quite 
natural;  for  tungan  means  “returned”  i.e.  to  the 
true  faith  (according  to  the  common  Muhammadan 
idea,  every  man  is  born  a  Muslim  and  his  con¬ 
version  from  another  religion  in  which  he  has 
been  brought  up  by  his  parents,  is  really  only  a 
return  to  his  original  faith);  it  corresponds  exactly 
tv  donme,  the  name  given  by  the  Ottomans  to  the 
Jews  in  Smyrna  and  Salonica,  who  became  con¬ 
verts  to  Islflm  in  1650.  The  term  lungan  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  insult  by  the  Chinese  Muslims,  just 
as  do  time  is  among  the  Muslims  of  Salonica;  the 
explanation  of  the  word  as  from  turkan  (d’Ollonc, 
p.  250  and  317)  is  to  be  utterly  rejected. 

HI.  Trades  and  Occupations.  The  stron¬ 
ger  physique  and  greater  energy  of  many  of  the 
Muslims  of  China  explains  their  fondness  for  en¬ 
tering  the  Chinese  army  in  which  there  actually 
are  a  fair  number  of  Muslim  officers.  The  civil 
service  is  less  sought  after  as  the  examinations 
require  a  familiarity  with  the  religious  and  social 
views  of  the  government.  With  the  breaking  away 
from  the  old  tradition  which  set  in  at  the  end 
of  1911,  the  Muhammadan  elements  will  probably 
play  a  greater  part  in  the  development  of  the 
country  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  govern- 
*  ment  service;  they  must  however  give  up  any 
thought  of  the  supremacy  of  IslSm  and  look  upon 
religion  as  a  private  affair  entirely,  the  practice 
of  which  must  always  be  placed  second  to  the 
requirements  of  the  state. 

There  arc,  however,  certain  trades  at  the  present 
day  which  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Muslims 
and  assure  them  a  comfortable  livelihood  so  that 
it  is  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  that  a 
great  movement  into  the  civil  service  may  be 
anticipated.  The  occupation  most  commonly  follo¬ 
wed  by  Muslims  is  that  of  i.e.  horsc-kcepcr; 

he  may  have  a  large  number  of  transport  animals 
and  a  number  of  servants  to  attend  to  them  or 


he  may  have  only  a  couple  of  animals  and  execute 
his  commissions  himself.  The  business  requires 
prudence  and  energy  and  the  Muslim  mafus  have 
the  reputation  of  sticking  at  nothing,  not  even 
violence,  to  extricate  themselves  from  difficulties. 
(See  Broomhall,  p.  225,  for  an  account  of  the 
thrashing  of  weakly  Chinese  by  a  Muhammadan 
driver).  On  the  Tibetan  frontier  (Sung-pcan-tcing) 
the  tea  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Chinese.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  only  followed  by  the  Muslims  of  Kansu, 
Shensi  and  Yiinnan;  they  are  said  to  be  inferior 
to  the  Chinese  in  this  pursuit  but  to  surpass  them 
in  cattle-rearing.  Inn-keeping  must  also  be  men¬ 
tioned;  this  is  usually  followed  with  the  observation 
of  the  prescriptions  of  Isläm.  The  sign  of  the 
Muslim  inn-keeper  therefore  bears  a  waterjar  as  a 
sign  of  religious  purity;  one  missionary  however 
tells  of  a  Muslim  inn,  in  Chin-chiang,  where  pork 
was  served.  (Broomhall,  p.  226). 

IV.  Religious  Life.  Religion,  with  the  Mus¬ 
lims  of  China  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
dominates  their  whole  view  of  life.  From  his  ear¬ 
liest  childhood  the  child  of  Muslim  parents  has 
it  impressed  upon  him  that  he  is  a  Muslim  and 
as  such  better  than  the  infidel  Chinese.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to 
the  great  Islämic  community  gives  the  Muslims 
of  China  a  feeling  of  pride  which  makes  their 
gait  nobler,  their  eyes  brighter  and  their  bearing 
more  dignified.  On  this  point  all  observers  arc 
agreed.  These  haughty  men  are,  however,  very 
shrewd  and  have  always  l>cen  ready  to  make 
concessions  to  the  ruling  class  and  the  religious 
and  political  system  under  which  they  live,  in 
order  to  obtain  security  for  their  lives  and  property. 
Those  who  enter  the  government  service  take  part 
in  the  ritual  formalities,  a  procedure  which  Mickic, 
in  his  Missionaries  in  China  recommends  for 
imitation  to  Chinese  Christians.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  Chinese  and 
Muslims,  who  arc  suspected  of  wishing  to  form 
a  state  within  the  state.  Where  their  fanaticism 
has  not  yet  been  aroused,  the  Muslims  are  favour¬ 
ably  disposed  to  Europeans  and  frequently  regard 
them  as  of  the  same  race  as  themselves  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Chinese  or  “blackheads”.  Though 
individual  Muslim  officials  of  high  rank  have  been 
conspicuous  for  their  hatred  of  foreigners,  this  is, 
as  in  the  case  of  non-Muslim  Chinese,  due,  not 
to  religious  motives,  but  to  resentment  at  the  strong 
arm  with  which  foreigners  are  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  China.  The  attitude  of  Muslim 
generals  is  frequently  simply  due  to  a  quite  mean 
desire  for  rank  and  wealth.  For  example  Tung 
Fu-IIsiang  was  not  a  “fanatical  Muslim”  at  all 
but  an  adventurer,  who  gathered  adherents  around 
him  during  the  anarchy  of  the  rebellion  of  1861 — 
1874  and  in  return  for  the  rank  of  Mandarin 
became  a  tool  of  the  Viceroy  Tso-Tsung-l^ang 
and  the  General  Lu-Song-shan.  He  beheaded  the 
instigator  of  the  rebellion,  Ma  Hua-Lung,  the 
prophet  of  the  “new  religion”,  who  fell  into  his 
hands  in  a  sortie  from  his  town  of  Kin-ki-pu. 
Tung  on  this  occasion  gained  huge  estates.  In 
1895  again,  it  was  Tung,  who  put  down  the 
rising  in  Ilsi-ning-fu  and  Ho-Chou,  and  enriched 
himself  in  the  usual  way  with  the  plunder  which 
he  took  as  victor  from  his  co-religionists.  He 
received  the  title  of  generalissimo  {ta  jut)  and 
was  practically  king  of  the  land.  When  in  1900 
the  Boxer  rising  broke  out  in  Fekin,  he  hastened 
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thither,  with  his  minions,  among  whom  was  the 
notorious  Ma  An-liang,  Tongling  of  Ho-Chou, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  fanatical  and 
malignant  attitude  to  foreigners:  the  Utter  only 
saw  in  him  a  Muslim  with  a  body  of  Muslim 
followers  and  knew  nothing  of  his  real  relationship 
to  Islam.  He  was  officially  ^banished”  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  to  Kansu  where  he  lived  the  life  of  a  grand 
seigneur*,  he  had  two  strong  castles  at  Kin-ki-pu 
and  a  bodyguard  of  500  old  soldiers,  while  around 
he  had  tenants  on  the  estates  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  Muslims.  The  governors  of  Kin-ki-pu 
and  Lin-chou  dared  do  nothing  without  his 
consent.  When  he  died  in  February  1908,  all  the 
titles,  which  had  been  taken  from  him  under 
Kuro|>can  pressure,  were  restored  to  him  and  his 
body  was  interred  with  the  highest  honours  in 
Kon-yuen,  his  birthplace.  Another  Muslim  who 
held  high  military  rank  in  recent  times  was  Ma 
Ti-kai,  a  native  of  Yunnan,  nephew  of  the  sectarian 
Ma  Hua-lung,  and  general  commanding  the  army 
in  Szc-Chuan. 

Taught  cunning  by  oppression,  the  Muslims 
of  China  have  been  working  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  particularly  keenly  during  the  last  250 
years,  to  increase  their  numbers  by  other  means 
than  natural  reproduction.  Their  main  instrument 
has  been  conversion.  To  obtain  children  to  convert 
to  Isldm,  they  adopted  the  simple  plan  of  buying 
them  from  their  Chinese  parents  when  the  latter 
were  in  great  penury  (on  this  and  parallels  from 
the  practice  of  Christian  missions  sec  “ China  und 
der  Islam"  in  my  Islam .  Orient ,  i.  p.  45  and 
note  I.).  Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
children  have  thus  become  members  of  the  Islamic 
community.  Wc  have  already  mentioned  the  mar¬ 
riage  and  conversion  of  Chinese  women  by  Mus¬ 
lims  (see  above,  p.  849a).  With  adults  it  is  not 
the  preaching  of  the  true  faith,  which  the  Muslims 
would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hardly  dare  practise, 
that  is  effective,  but  dependence  on  some  influen¬ 
tial  Muhammadan;  thus,  for  example,  soldiers  are 
often  converted  by  Muslim  officers;  Muhammadan 
mandarins  arc  less  often  able  to  make  converts, 
owing  to  their  frequent  change  of  residence.  D’Ol- 
lonc  met  several  Muslims,  who  were  recent  con¬ 
verts,  others  could  trace  their  faith  to  some  an¬ 
cestor  who  had  been  converted  and  were  even 
able  to  say  who  he  was.  The  number  of  converts 
has  varied  in  different  periods  according  to  the 
power  of  the  Muhammadan  officials.  At  the  present 
day  conversions  arc  rare,  because  the  court  is 
suspicious  of  Muslims  since  the  great  rising,  and 
they  have  fallen  into  discredit  (d’Olione,  p.  431). 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  new  regime  cannot 
yet  be  stated  but  it  will  certainly  keep  a  sharper 
eye  on  any  scparistic  movements.  When  in  the 
middle  of  January  1912  the  demand  of  the  Chinese 
revolutionaries  was  published,  viz.  that  “Manchus, 
Mongols,  Muhammadans,  Tibetans  and  Chinese 
should  be  treated  with  perfect  equality”  it  was 
the  Turks  of  Chinese  Turkestan  who  were  meant 
by  “Muhammadans”;  they  were  to  lose  a  few 
petty  privileges  in  the  process  of  equalisation. 
The  Muslims  of  China  proper  are  not  affected  by 
it.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  Islam  is  by  no 
means  uncongenial  to  the  Chinese  temperament 
in  spite  of  its  many  inconveniences  (the  prohibition 
of  pork,  alcohol,  opium  and  ancestor- worship). 
One  must  he  cautious,  however,  in  accepting  the 
far  reaching  possibilities  suggested  by  d’Ollone 


(p.  432)  and  it  U  very  questionable  if  even  a 
Muslim  Emperor  of  China  could  bring  about  the 
conversion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Empire  to 
Islim.  For  the  history  of  the  country  shows  ns 
that  China  assimilates  foreign  elements  and  rejects 
what  it  cannot  perfectly  a&similate;  it  would  thus 
be  an  Isidm  which  was  no  longer  Islamic  that 
we  would  have  to  deal  with;  this  is,  however, 
improbable,  for  throughout  the  whole  Muhammadan 
world  there  arc  signs  of  a  distinct  movement  to¬ 
wards  ecclesiastical  reform  in  the  sense  of  a  stricter 
observation  of  the  precepts  of  Islam  ;  an  Islam, 
transformed  by  the  Chinese  temperament,  would 
certainly  no  longer  be  felt  to  be  Islam  by  the 
whole  community.  1'he  question  of  founding  a 
new  mixed  religion  would  more  probably  arise. 
Some  of  the  works,  which  have  been  collected  by 
Vissière  in  his  Ouvrages  chinois  Mahometans  in 
d'Ollonc,  p.  393  et  /r/.,  arc  distinctly  characterized 
by  an  endeavour  to  reconcile  Islam  with  the  tea¬ 
ching  of  Confucius  through  a  kind  of  philosophy 
of  religion  (cf.  particularly  nos.  7  and  9;  a  similar 
work  belonging  to  Pfarrer  Hackmann  is  at  present 
in  my  keeping).  Conversions  from  Islam  to  the 
religion  of  the  country  are  not  to  be  thought  of, 
for  although  throughout  the  whole  population  of 
China  we  find  an  inclination  to  form  unions  and 
societies,  this  happens  also  to  be  in  a  particular 
degree  a  Muhammadan  characteristic.  The  Muslims 
in  China  form  a  great  friendly  society,  in  which 
every  one  helps  the  other  (the  taca ivun  which  is 
recommended  in  the  Kor’àn).  Community  in  Islam 
offers  so  many  advantages  to  its  members,  that 
they  have  no  cause  to  leave  it  even  if  their  beliefs 
did  not  keep  them  faithful  to  it.  The  present 
state  of  affairs  hf.s  naturally  a  good  deal  of  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  its  historical  development, 
which  has  already  been  discussed  al>ove.  D'Ollone 
rightly  remarks  the  striking  silence  of  the  Chinese 
historians  with  regard  to  the  Muslims  while  they 
mention  Buddhist  and  Chinese  missionaries;  he 
also  recognises  the  worthlessness  of  the  epigraphic 
tradition.  He  is  also  right  in  pointing  out,  that 
there  has  never  been  any  expansion  of  Islam  in¬ 
land  from  the  coast,  but  rather  that  the  Muslims 
of  the  colonies  in  the  seaports  were  content  with 
the  privilege  afforded  them  of  practising  their 
religion  and  kept  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  D'Ollone  draws  conclusions  from  the  mention 
of  the  ta-shi  “Arabs”  =  Muslims  under  the  l^ang 
and  of  the  Hui-ho  under  the  Liao  and  Chin 
dynasties  (cf.  also  the  mention  of  the  Hui-hui 
under  the  Liao  in  Brctschncidcr,  Mediaeval  Rest» 
arches ,  i.  267,  and  under  the  Chin  in  Thiersant, 
i.  6,  though  problematic);  but  this  only  points 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Muslims  of  the  west  and# 
is  no  proof  of  Muslim  immigration.  The  Sofair 
in  d’Ollone  who  came  from  Bukhärd  with  several 
thousand  Muslims  and  settled  on  the  borders  of 
Mongolia  and  China  is  a  fictitious  character.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  (cf.  above,  p.  847*)  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  there  was  any  appreciable  im¬ 
migration  of  Muhammadans  before  Saiyid-i  Adjall 
cOmar.  Marco  Polo  only  once  mentions  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Muslims  in  the  province  of  Yiinnan 
through  which  he  travelled  a  year  after  the  death 
of  the  Saiyid  while  everywhere  else  he  speaks  of 
idolators  (cf.  p.  846*»  above).  The  Saiyid  built  the 
two  first  mosques  in  Yunnan  (d’Ollone,  p.  35) 
and  the  Muslims  of  Yiinnan  trace  their  origin  to 
him  and  his  son  Näsir  al-Din.  Khubiläi  also  was 
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surrounded  by  Muslim*  ln  his  court;  the  history 
of  the  notorious  Ahmad  has  already  been  mentioned 
(p.  846*»)»  In  1335  a  grandson  of  Saiyid-i  Adjall 
obtained  a  decree  from  the  Emperor  that  Isl&m 
should  he  recognised  as  ehcing-ehen-xhiao  “the  true 
and  pure  religion”,  as  it  is  still  called  at  the 
present  day;  in  1420  another  grandson  of  the 
Saiyid  was  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  to  built 
mosques  in  the  provincial  capitals  Singanfu  and 
Nanking.  A  later  descendant  of  the  Saiyid,  the 
Ma-chu  already  mentioned,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Emperor  in  1683-1684  asking  to  rank  equally 
with  the  descendants  of  Confucius.  This  brings  us 
within  the  period  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  One 
can  hardly  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  with  the 
end  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1644)  and  beginning 
of  the  Manchu  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the 
activity  of  IsUm  and  a  corresponding  reaction  on 
the  part  of  the  Imperial  government.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  connected  with  the  activity  and  desire 
of  the  early  Manchu  Emperors  for  expansion. 
The  risings  that  took  place  in  the  province  of 
Kansu  in  1648  and  1783  were  reactions  against 
the  action  of  the  governing  authorities.  It  was 
also  natural  that  the  Muslims  of  Käsbghar,  who 
had  been  practically  independent  under  the  Kal¬ 
mucks  (KalmaV)  of  Hi,  repeatedly  tried  to  throw 
off  Chinese  rule,  under  which  they  had  fallen  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Kalmuck  kingdom  (about 
1750)  (cf.  “ /.in  Ileiligenstaat  im  Islam"  in  my 
Islamischer  Orient ',  i.);  of  the  later  risings  the 
following  ought  to  be  mentioned:  1820 — 1828  in 
Kansu  and  in  Turkestan  (the  connection  between 
these  two  movements  is,  however,  uncertain;  the 
Muslims  of  Kansu,  who  are  called  Tungan  by 
the  Turks,  have  on  several  occasions  taken  the 
field  against  the  Muslims  of  Turkestan);  1855 — 
1873  in  Vünnan;  1862 — 1877  in  Kansu,  Shensi 
aud  Turkestan;  1895  in  Kansu.  I  leave  it  an 
open  question  whether  the  conclusion  is  correct, 
that  there  have  only  been  risings  of  Muslims 
since  about  1644,  because  they  did  not  feel  their 
number  large  enough  before.  It  appears,  to  be 
correct,  however,  that  it  has  only  been  under  the 
Manchus  that  a  deliberate  jwlicy  in  regard  to 
religion  has  been  followed  by  the  Muslims,  with 
the  systematic  increase  of  their  numbers  by  the 
purchase  of  children  and  bringing  a  mild  pressure 
to  bear  on  possible  converts;  this  policy  was, 
however,  very  soon  met  by  an  equally  deliberate 
policy  of  suppression  on  the  part  of #  the  wily 
Chinese.  The  placing  of  a  greater  development  of 
Isläm  in  this  period  receives  important  corrobora¬ 
tion  from  the  fact  that  to  all  appearances,  the 
literature  of  the  Muslims  in  China  docs  not  begin 
till  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty;  at  least  the 
cheng  ehiao  ehen  chouan  “Veracious  Exposition  of 
the  True  Religion”,  the  preface  of  which  is  dated 
1643,  appears  to  be  the  oldest  monument  of  this 
literature  (N°.  I  in  Vissière**  list  in  d*OHone, 
p.  393  et  i/y.).  Since  that  time  the  production  of 
books  of  instruction  in  religion  has  never  ceased. 

It  was  not  till  1783,  however,  that  the  attention 
of  the  Imperial  government  was  attracted  to  the 
literary  activity  of  the  Muslims,  and  the  Km|>cror 
Ch'icn  l.ung  ordered  the  Marshall  A-Kui  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  books  of  the  Muslims,  on  which  the 
latter  was  able  to  make  a  favourable  report.  That 
do  one  has  troubled  about  this  literature,  shows 
what  little  importance  was  attached  to  the  Muslims. 

If  we  may  sup|>osc  that  with  the  change  of 


dynasty  in  1644,  a  new  stratum  appeared  in  the 
IslSm  of  China,  this  perhaps  explains  the  gradual 
emergence  of  a  separate  religious  movement,  which 
has  still  to  reckon  with  the  ancient  Islam  of  the 
country,  but  which  may  be  defined  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  by  the  researches  and  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  d’Ollone  expedition.  The  Muslims 
of  the  three  chief  Muslim  provinces  of  China, 
Kansu,  Sze-chuan  and  Yiinnan  are  actually  divided 
into  two  great  sections,  who  are  hostile  to  one 
another;  the  followers  of  the  lao  ehiao  “the  old 
religion”  and  the  followers  of  the  hsiti  ehiao  or 
“the  new  religion*’.  However  grateful  one  may  be 
for  the  extensive  materials  collected  by  d’Ollone 
on  these  two  movements,  though  he  gives  them 
with  all  reserve,  it  will  only  be  possible  to  come 
to  a  final  conclusion  as  to  the  essential  difference 
between  them  when  further  material  has  been 
collected  by  specialists.  D’Ollose’s  view  that  the 
new  religion  is  characterised  by  the  cult  of  saints 
and  their  tombs  and  the  recognition  of  heads  of 
the  community,  to  whom  God  has  given  special 
grace  is  supported  by  parallels  from  other  Muham¬ 
madan  lands.  It  is  an  axiom  that  the  supremacy 
of  the  democratic  principle  in  the  life  of  the 
community  is  the  earlier,  the  strong  organisation 
under  leaders,  who  appear  as  supermen,  the  later 
development.  The  older  view  seems  to  be  still 
the  predominant  one  among  the  Muslims  of  China. 
Travellers  are  all  agreed  (for  D’Ollonc’s  notice 
see  p.  438  et  seq .)  that  the  total  lack  of  organi¬ 
sation  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
Chinese  IslSm.  The  various  communities  are  quite 
independent  of  one  another;  they  recognise  no 
authority,  neither  in  their  province  nor  in  the 
Empire,  nor  anywhere  at  all;  they know  nothing 
of  a  Caliph;  the  Sharif  of  Mecca  is,  they  grant, 
a  worthy  servant  of  religion  but  they  do  not 
recognise  his  authority.  In  brief,  there  is  no  spiri¬ 
tual  hierarchy  and  none  of  the  Imttms  (/thongs) 
of  China  takes  precedence  of  the  dthers  except 
through  learning  or  renown.  Those  who  officiate 
among  the  communities  are  dependent  on  the 
believers,  who  elect,  support  and  dismiss  them 
without  the  slightest  interference  from  any  one 
(d’Ollone,  p.  439). 

Of  the  details  ol  the  division  into  hsin  ehiao 
and  lao  ehiao ,  I  can  only  mention  here  that  the 
“new  religion”  was  founded  by  the  Ma  Hua-lung 
who  was  slain  during  the  rising  in  Kansu.  His 
adherents  in  Kansu  where  they  are  numerous, 
and  in  Sze-chuan,  where  they  are  as  yet  few  in 
number,  regard  him  as  the  true  successor  of  Mu¬ 
hammad.  His  descendants  or  disciples  possess 
supernatural  powers.  The  essence  of  the  “new 
doctrine”  is  not  yet  properly  known.  One  is  in¬ 
clined  to  find  Sljf  ism  represented  in  it  or  at  least 
a  very  strong  vein  of  Sufism.  The  notices  in  d’Ol- 
lone  make  it  clear  that  the  teaching  of  Ma  Ilua- 
lung  is  orthodox  Sunni  and  that  any  special  variety 
of  mystic  contemplation,  such  as  is  found  over  all 
Central  Asia,  is  not  present  in  it.  Ma  Hua-lung 
apparently  belonged  to  the  class  of  fana-ical  im¬ 
postors  who  arc  typically  represented  in  Chinese 
Turkestan  by  the  Khödjfts,  i.  c.  the  descendants 
of  MakhdQm-i  Aczam,  whose  religious  and  secular 
conception  of  the  state  1  have  fully  discussed  in 
Kin  Ileiligenstaat  im  /slum  in  my  Islam.  Orient , 
i.  195  et  seq.  Whether  Ma  Ilua-lung  was  influenced 
by  the  doctrine  of  Mahdisin  is  not  certain;  there 
is  no  definite  reference  to  this  in  d’Ollonc.  In 
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êny  case  Ma  Hua-lung  was  regarded  as  an  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  Spirit,  as  a  sheng  fen  “holy  man” 
or  “Prophet”,  equal  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
or  superior.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Muslims  of  Kansu  that  only  the  lower  classes 
allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  this  impostor, 
who,  though  he  had  never  had  the  least  education, 
appeared  to  know  everything  and  had  an  answer 
for  every  question.  As  the  founder  of  a  new  sect, 
Ma  Iluadung  had  to  prescribe  some  external  dis¬ 
tinctions  so  that  his  adherents  might  l>e  readily 
recognised;  he  chose  that  they  should  pray  with 
aloud  voice  and  hold  the  hands  liât  and  horizontal 
in  the  kiyihn  altitude  of  prayer  in  opposition  to 
the  low  voice  and  the  hollowed  hands  usual  else¬ 
where;  from  their  custom  of  praying  aloud,  is 
derived  the  usual  name  for  the  followers  of  Ma 
Hua-lung:  Ujalniye  (coirupted  to  Chaiherinve) 
“one  who  prays  in  public”  in  opposition  to  Khafive 
(popularly  J/ufeye)  “one  who  prays  in  secret”. 
In  these  external  distinctions,  Ma  I  lua-Iung  appears 
to  have  associated  himself  with  a  movement  in 
the  West,  which  had  entered  China  at  an  earlier 
period;  150  years  previously,  a  certain  Muhammad 
Amin  from  Turkestan,  known  in  China  as  Ma 
Ming-hsin  had  appeared  as  a  reformer  among  the 
Salars  (see  above  p.  850*),  and  introduced  praying 
aloud  which  led  to  a  good  deal  of  strife  (sec 
(îrenard,  Note  sur  V Ethnographie  du  Kansu  in 
Dutreuil  dc  Khins,  Mission  Scientifique  Jans  la 
Haute  Asie ,  ii.  458).  Ma  I  lua-Iung  did  not  defi¬ 
nitely  forbid  attendance  at  mosques  but  he  allowed 
prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  private  houses  in  the 
common  hall  without  the  observation  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  formalities  of  dress.  Three  or  four  houses 
usually  have  a  common  place  of  prayer,  a  room 
specially  reserved  for  this  purpose;  this  arrange¬ 
ment  was  instituted  with  a  view  to  accustoming 
his  followers  to  pray  more.  In  Sungq/an-tSng  the 
followers  of  the  new  religion  go  to  the  same 
mosques  as  those  of  *thc  old,  but  in  Shensu  the 
schism  is  complete.  The  d’Ollone  mission  had  a 
very  bad  reception  in  the  mosque  of  Chccng-tw  ; 
the  followers  of  the  new  doctrine  have  the  repu¬ 
tation  everywhere  of  being  hostile  to  Franks  while 
Muslims,  as  a  rule,  are  friendly  to  them.  After 
Ma  Ilua-lung’s  death  (in  1871)  a  schism  arose; 
his  son-in-law',  Ma  Ta-hsi,  and  his  grandson  Ma 
Eurh-hsi,  disputed  the  sacred  heritage;  Ma  Ta-hsi, 
who  was  55  years  old  in  1898,  had  the  majority 
on  his  side  and  his  home  Cha-kou  near  Ku*yuen 
is  a  religious  centre  of  importance  and  also  has 
a  Madrasa.  Ma  Jlua-lung’s  teaching  was  introduced 
into  Yunnan  by  Talasan  (Talamasan)  his  younger 
brother  or  nephew,  who  subsequently  fell  in  battle 
against  Ma  Yu-lung.  The  number  of  adherents  in 
Yiinnan  seems  to  be  less  than  in  Szechuan,  where 
d’Ollone  found  people  of  the  hsin  chiao  from  the 
frontiers  of  Yiinnan  to  the  borders  of  Kansu.  In 
addition  to  the  two  sects:  Jfufeye  and  Chaiherinve 
there  arc  two  others:  Kuberinyc  and  Katerinye ; 
the  meaning  of  Kuberinye  cannot  be  ascertained 
(for  kubïiri })  ;  Katerinye  is  certainly  =  KäJiriycy 
adherents  of  cAbd  al-Kadir  Ciläni.  According  to 
one  A/i any  the  four  sects  arc  connected  with  the 
four  caliphs  ami  each  of  the  four  is  said  to  have 
instituted  one  form  of  worship;  Aba  Bakr  the 
Jfufeye ,  ‘Othman  the  Chaiherinve ,  cOmär  the 
Kuberinye  and  c All  the  Katerinye.  The  name 
Katerinye  is  also  said  to  be  applied  to  those  who 
pay  reverence  to  tombs.  As  in  most  Muhammadan 


countries,  here  also  the  tomb«  of  famous  holy 
men,  who  are  represented  as  saints,  are  reveren¬ 
ced  ;  for  example,  about  a  mile  north  of  Sung- 
p'an-tSng  is  the  tomb  of  an  Ahong  from  Medina, 
who  came  thither  in  1668,  lived  for  a  time  in 
Shensi,  releasct.  the  land  from  a  drought  by  his 
prayers  in  1673  rnd  died  in  1 680.  An  Ahong 
attends  to  this  tomb.  There  is  also  another  smaller 
tomb  within  the  Mausoleum.  The  orthodox  Mullas 
preach  violently  against  the  reverence  of  tombs. 
It  is  supposed  by  d'Ollone  that  the  reverence  of 
tombs  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  new 
teaching.  \Ve  cannot  agree  to  this,  however;  besides 
it  is  in  contradiction  to  other  statements  of  the  same 
writer.  It  is  rather  the  case  that  the  reverencing 
of  tombs  is  wide  spread  in  these  areas  and  the 
fact  that  No-chott,  the  centre  of  the  new  teaching, 
is  rich  in  tombs,  is  an  accident.  It  must  also  lie 
investigated  whether  the  name  kumbe-ehiao  of  the 
new  doctrine  which  d'Ollone  mentions  and  on 
which  he  bases  his  conclusions  in  part  is  to  be 
understood  as  cmphasbmg  this  “teaching  regarding 
graves”  as  a  distinguishing  feature.  On  the  religious 
position  ol  the  Salars,  who  are  ethnically  distinct, 
see  above  p.  849".  The  Muslims  of  China  as  a 
whole  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  control  of  the 
whole  Islamic  world  by  a  Caliph.  But  the  efforts 
of  Stambul  at  the  end  of  last  century  had  some 
result:  Ya'kGh  Beg  recognised  cAbd  iFAzIt  as 
“commander  of  the  faithful”,  and  Sulaimân,  the 
Muhammadan  king  of  Yunnan,  sought  the  help 
of  the  Caliph,  though  vainly  as  it  happened.  On 
the  intrigues  of  cAbd  al-IIamtd,  sec  below  p.  854*. 

As  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Muslim  is  closely 
bound  up  w  ith  his  religion,  the  object  of  elementary 
education  is  to  instil  the  elements  of  religious 
knowledge  into  the  children  by  the  reading  of 
the  Kor  an  and  by  short  catechisms.  Two  langu¬ 
ages  arc  used  in  this  process:  the  language  of 
the  country  and  that  of  the  Kor’än,  or  rather  a 
mixture  of  Arabic  and  Persian.  There  arc  numerous 
books  of  selections  from  the  Korin  with  or 
without  Chinese  translations  in  use  in  the  country, 
and  little  volumes,  in  which  the  main  principles 
of  Islam  arc  given  in  one  or  two  languages  (I 
have  fully  discussed  a  book  of  selections  from 
the  Korean  and  a  Persian  handbook  on  prayer 
in  Zwei  Islamische  KantonJrueke  in  my  /slant. 
Orient ,  i.  69  et  seq .  ;  a  small  bilingual  catechism 
(in  Arabic  and  Chinese  with  scraps  of  Persian)  is 
in  my  possession).  Of  works  of  a  didactic  nature 
in  Chinese,  the  d'Ollone  expedition  brought  back 
36  examples  (block-prints),  which  Vissière  (in 
d'Ollone,  p.  393  et  seq.)  has  described,  with  the 
inclusion  of  all  other  available  material.  In  the 
list  given  by  Broomhall,  p.  301  et  seq .  there  are 
only  three  works  with  which  Vissière  was  not# 
acquainted.  According  to  Vissière  in  d'Ollone,  p. 
379  et  seq.%  there  is  a  Muhammadan  newspaper 
published  in  Peking  entitled  eheng  tsung  at  Jkua 
paa  “Patriotic  Gazette”.  Arabic  and  Turkish  pub¬ 
lications  find  their  way  among  the  Muslims  of 
China  in  fair  numbers  (d’Ollone,  p.  380  et  seq.). 
Art  has  no  place  in  the  life  of  Chinese  Muslims.  In 
one  field  only  is  there  any  attempt  at  deeorative 
work  viz.  in  Arabic  calligraphy;  the  letters  arc 
elaborated  into  many  elegant  forms,  influenced 
by  the  Chinese  style  of  writing:  angles  and  loops 
arc  made  as  in  the  Chinese  way  of  writing 
(particularly  the  ‘grass'  or  rapid  hand).  These 
Muslims  are  fond  of  producing  beautifully  written 
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Arabic  tablets  which  frequently  differ  so  much 
from  the  ordinary  hand  that  they  can  only  be 
read  with  great  difficulty  (even  so  experienced  a 
scholar  as  Blochet  read  an  r  wrongly  for  a  y  in 
one  of  these  tablets,  see  Rev.  Monde  Mus .,  v.  p.  291  ). 

V.  Political  Life.  The  Muslims  in  China 
proper  have  never  formed  an  independent  state 
and  even  in  Turkestan  since  the  annexation  of 
the  land  about  1750  there  has  only  once  been 
an  Islamic  state  and  that  an  ephemeral  one  (under 
Ya'fcüb  Beg,  see  above  p.  853b).  The  rising  in 
Kansu  and  Shensi  1863 — 1874,  which  was  a  con¬ 
dition  of  Va'kQb  Beg's  successes,  had  the  same 
object.  It  failed  and  indeed  was  doomed  to  failure 
from  the  first;  for  a  permanent  state  can  only  be 
founded  on  a  national  basis.  This  foundation  is 
not  possible  among  the  Muslims  of  China.  The 
possibility  has  been  suggested  that  the  Muslim 
Chinese  might  force  their  religion  upon  their  non- 
Muslim  fellow-countrymen  and  thus  a  great  Mu¬ 
hammadan  Chinese  Empire  might  be  formed.  It 
is  true  that  the  Muslims  are  not  lacking  in  in¬ 
clination  to  realise  some  such  scheme  and  that  in 
certain  Muhammadan  circles  this  ambition  will 
always  lead  to  risings  against  the  government  of 
the  country.  Unfortunately  this  feeling  has  been 
abused  for  purposes  of  political  intrigue.  cAbd  al- 
Hamid  conceived  the  fantastic  notion  of  bringing 
the  Muslims  of  China  under  his  authority.  I lis 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  to  send  his  Adjutant 
Enwcr  Pasha  to  China  (at  the  end  of  1900),  at 
the  time  of  the  European  coalition  against  'China 
to  carry  on  propaganda  with  a  view  to  his  recog¬ 
nition  as  Caliph.  This  failed  utterly:  Enwer  com¬ 
promised  himself  from  the  beginning  and  besides 
he  was  not  sufficiently  supplied  with  money  (Rev. 
Monde  Musut .,  i.  394).  Afterwards  cAbd  al-HamUl 
was  induced  by  the  visit  to  Stambul  of  an  im¬ 
portant  Ahongy  Wang  Hao-Shan  also  called  Wang 
Kuun,  alias  cAbd  al-KahmSn,  from  l’ckin,  to  send 
two  cUlamäs,  ‘Ali  Kizä  and  Ilasan  Hafiz  to  Pekin 
where  they  established  a  school  in  1907  (Rev. 
Monde  Mitsui iii.  613  el  seq.\  vi.  698  el  seq.). 
They  also  travelled  about  the  country  but  did 
not,  however,  visit  Kansu  and  Shensi,  the  two  great 
Muslim  centres.  The  Chinese  government  has  ap¬ 
parently  foiled  the  Turkish  intrigue  most  cleverly. 
The  incident  of  the  “few  Osmanlis  in  China" 
who  sought  German  protection  at  the  German 
Embassy  in  Pekin,  how  the  German  Embassy  in 
Constantinople  promised  Turkey  to  afford  this 
protection  and  how  the  Chinese  government  sud¬ 
denly  declared  they  knew  nothing  of  it  and  had 
no  wish  to  know  of  it,  is  within  recent  memory. 
These  two  emissaries,  however,  of  whom  it  has 
been  proved  that  they  were  Ottoman  officials  with 
a  monthly  allowance  of  200  taels  =  £  2$,  applied, 
when  cAbd  al-Mamld  left  them  in  the  lurch,  to  ^ 
the  French  embassy  and  are  said  to  have  been 
successful  there.  They  returned  to  Stambul  at  the 
end  of  1908.  Even  in  the  new  constitutional  Turkey 
the  question  has  been  raised  of  sending  an  Ottoman 
Embassy  to  Pekin,  a  vain  dream  which  has  not 
the  slightest  prospect  of  being  realised. 

Although  the  future  of  Islam  in  China  cannot 
be  precisely  defined  at  present,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  its  victory  over  the  other  religions  of 
the  country  and  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  Muslims 
over  the  other  peoples  of  the  Empire  is  a  mere 
dream,  to  follow  which  will  bring  only  misfortune 
and  destruction  upon  the  Muslims.  Even  if  through 


some  unforeseen  chain  of  circumstances,  their 
hope  should  he  realised  even  for  a  brief  period, 
this  would  be  a  grave  disaster  to  the  whole  Chinese 
Empire.  Islftm  is  not  a  religion  compatible  with 
civilisation;  it  is  emphatically  the  bitter  enemy  of 
Frankish  culture  and  it  is  this  which  China  is 
about  to  adopt.  If  the  Muslims  should  attach 
themselves  to  some  extent  to  the  party  of  reform, 
two  results  are  possible;  they  will  either  adopt 
entirely  the  new  ideas  and  work  in  unity  with 
the  Han  for  a  strong  regenerated  China  on  on 
ethnic  basis  in  which  case  they  will  do  no  harm, 
or  they  will  secretly  cherish  schemes  for  the 
supremacy  of  Islam,  in  which  case  they  will  be 
crushed  without  mercy  as  soon  as  they  are  dis¬ 
covered;  for  Muslims  will  always  form  an  infini¬ 
tely  small  proportion  of  the  leaders  of  the  reform 
movement.  Nevertheless  the  Chinese  nation  will 
be  well  advised  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  Islamic 
elements  in  their  midst  and  particularly  to  prevent 
their  increase  by  the  purchase  of  Chinese  children. 

Bibliography:  Broomhall,  Islam  in  China. 
A  Neglected  Problem  (Shanghai  1910);  Mission 
d' 01  lone  /çoô — sçoç  :  Recherches  sur  les  Mu¬ 
sulmans  Chinois  par  le  Commandant  d'Ollonc, 
le  Capitaine  de  Fieu  relie,  le  Capitaine  Lepage, 
le  Lieutenant  de  Boyve  —  Études  de  A.  Vis¬ 
sière  —  Notes  de  E.  Blochet  (Paris  K91 1); 
Daliry  de  Thiersant,  Le  Mahométisme  en  Chine 
(Paris  1878),  i.  it.;  Devéria,  Origine  de  l'isla¬ 
misme  en  Chine  (Paris  1895);  do.,  Musulmans 
et  Manichéens  Chinois  (Paris  1898);  Davies, 
Yunnan  (Cambridge  1909);  Rocher,  La  Pro¬ 
vince  Chinoise  du  Yunnan  (Paris  1879),  i.  il.; 
Rcinaud,  Relations  des  voyages  faits  par  les 
Arabes  et  les  *  Persans  dans  l'Inde  et  dans  la 
Chine  (Paris  184$);  Grcnard  in:  Dutrcuil  de 
Khios,  Mission  scientifique  dans  la  Haute  Asie, 
iii.  ;  Brctschncidcr,  Mediaeval  Researches  from 
Eastern  Asiatic  Sources  ;  Revue  du  Monde  Mu¬ 
sulman:  Articles  on  China,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  incorporated  in  Mission  d'Ollone 
(s.  above);  some  others  have  been  reprinted 
with  additions  and  corrections  in  Vissière,  Etudes 
Sino-Mohamétanes  (Paris  1911);  Yule,  Cathay 
and  the  IVay  Thither  (London  1866),  i.  ii.  ; 
Yule-Cordicr,  The  Hook  of  Ser  Marco  Polo  * 
(London  1903);  M.  Hartmann,  Der  Islam. 
Orient ,  i.  (Berlin  1 905);  Forke  in  T*oung  Pao , 
1907,  p.  1  et  seq.  \  Arnaiz  and  van  Bcrchcm 
in  7Koung  Paoy  19U,  p.  677  et  seq. 

(Martin  Hartmann.) 

CHOCIM  (ciiotin,  Turk.  KhöTlN),  fhe  capital 
of  a  district  in  Bessarabia,  famous  in  history  for 
the  fierce  but  unsuccessful  attack  by  Sultan  cOlh- 
män  11  on  the  strong  encampment  of  the  Poles 
there  in  September  1621  (1030).  In  1084  (1673) 
there  was  further  fighting  around  Chocim,  in  which 
the  Turks  were  again  unsuccessful,  but  finally  in 
the  beginning  of  1674  it  had  to  surrender  to  the 
Ottoman  troops.  In  1182-1183=1769,  the  town 
was  besieged  by  the  Russians  and  captured  but 
afterwards  given  back  to  the  Turks,  'lhis  was 
repeated  in  1788.  It  was  not  till  after  their  cap¬ 
ture  of  it  in  1806  that  Chocim  was  definitely 
ceded  to  Russia  in  1812. 

ClFT,  a  Turkish  word  (from  the  Persian  c £’«//, 
Avcstan  yukhta),  meaning  “pair",  “couple"  and 
in  particular,  the  “pair  of  oxen  yoked  to  the 
plough",  whence  it  conies  to  mean  “cultivated 
fields",  “ploughing",  and  “the  amount  of  ground 
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tbat  csn  be  tilled  by  a  pair  of  oxen  in  a  day”.  A* 
an  abbreviation  for  lift  oklesi  it  means  a  definite 
tax  on  certain  tributary  land. 

Bibliography :  M.  d'Ohsson,  Tableau  de 
r Empire  Othoman,  vol.  vii.  p.  234  ;  Bclin,  Etude 
sur  la  Propriété  Foneier e,  in  the  four».  As^ 
vlh  Ser.  Vol.  xix.  1862,  p.  206.  (Cl.  Huart.) 
ClFTLIK,  cultivated  land,  hence  country  farm 
i.  e.  the  dwelling-house  of  the  farmer  and  the 
lands  attached  to  it;  the  farms  on  the  Imperial 
estates  are  known  in  the  official  language  as  lifl- 
likat-i  hu may ün.  In  llosnia,  a  liftlik  of  land  of 
the  first  quality  contained  from  60  to  80  donùm 
(a  donum  being  40  paces  square),  of  the  second 
quality  from  90  to  100  and  of  the  third  from 
130  to  150.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

ClfiH  ALEZÄDE  SINÄN  PASH  A,  an  1 1  a  I  i  a  n 
renegade,  who  v  as  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  with  his  father.  They  belonged  cither 
to  Messina  or  Genoa,  where  a  prominent  family 
of  the  name  Cicala  is  known  to  have  existed. 
According  to  Gcrlach,  Türkisches  Tagebuch,  p.  17 
and  244,  the  father  was  „  Visconti  Zicala  of  Genoa 
a  powerful  Corsair  and  holding  high  rank  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Spain”.  The  Iladikat  al- 
IVuzera  calls  him  a  captain  of  the  republic  of 
Genoa.  Gerlach  relates  that  he  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner  off  Majorca  on  the  journey  from  Naples  to 
Spain  —  by  Piale  Pa^ha,  according  to  the  J/adi - 
kat.  The  father  died  soon  afterwards  in  the  prison 
of  Ycdikule.  His  son,  whose  Christian  name  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  IJadikat  was  Scipio,  became  a 
convert  to  Islam,  took  the  name  Sinftn  and  was 
brought  up  among  the  pages.  In  1575  when  28 
years  of  age  he  became  an  Agha  of  Janissaries 
having  previously  married  a  daughter  of  Ahmad 
Pasha,  a  grand-daughter  of  Kustain  and  an  Otto¬ 
man  princess.  He  had  played  a  prominent  part 
in  campaigns  in  various  parts  of  the  Turkish  em¬ 
pire:  Moldavia,  Hungary,  Krzcrüm,  Baghdad  and 
Van.  In  1589,  he  became  Kapudan  l’asha,  and 
in  1596  after  the  batUc  of  Kerecztes,  Grand- Vizier 
which  office  he  only  held  for  four  weeks  however. 
He  made  himself  intolerable  by  ill  advised  mea¬ 
sures,  particularly  his  great  strictness  with  the 
Janissaries  and  was  banished  to  Aksfiehir.  He  again 
became  Kapudan  Pasha  and  held  this  rank  for 
four  years.  After  a  rather  unsuccessful  campaign 
on  the  Persian  frontier  he  died  in  Diyärbekr  in 
1605.  He  was  the  type  of  unscrupulous  renegade 
who  without  any  personal  ability  used  to  succeed 
in  attaining  high  rank  by  his  connections  at  court 
and  his  wealth. 

B  i  b  li  og  raph  y:  Jorga ,  Geschichte  ties  Os • 
manischen  Reiches  (Gotha,  1910),  iii.  183  et 
se</.  ;  Hammer,  Geschichte  des  Osman .  Reiches a 
(Pcsth  184t),  ii.  numerous  references;  Gcrlach, 
Türkisches  Tagebuch  (Frankfurt,  1674);  Säml, 
Ramus  al-dlam  (Constantinople  1306);  cOlh* 
mftnzade,  Radikal  al-lt'uzera  (Constantinople 
1271).  *  (K.  Giesk.) 

ClLLA,  a  fast  lasting  forty  days  {quadragesimal) 
which  pious  ascetics  and  derwlsljes  spend  in  se¬ 
clusion,  prayer,  and  fasting.  Cf.  Jacob,  Die  Bek  ta - 
sc  hi  ne,  p.  36. 

ClM,  the  name  of  a  variant  of  the  letter  Hjlm 
[q.  v.]  which  the  Persians  have  invented  to  ex¬ 
press  the  fricative  /  -h  (cf.  the  article,  arauia 
(Arabic  Writing,  p.3911).  This  derivative  of  the 
letter  djhn  is  noteworthy  for  the  pronunciation 
of  JT  in  the  time  and  district  in  which  it  was 


made.  Other  peoples,  who  use  the  Arabic  alpha¬ 
bet,  have  borrowed  £fm  from  the  Persians. 

CIMKENT,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  Russian 
Turkestan,  Lat.  42®  io'  N.  and  Long.  69*  yd  E. 
(Greenw.),  1550  feet  above  sea-level,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Badam  which  flows  into  the  Aris,  a 
tributary  of  the  Sir-DaryJL  At  the  time  of  the 
Russian  conquest  (1281  =  1864)  the  town  had  a 
circumference  of  about  4  miles  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  low'  wall  of  clay;  the  citadel  was  on  a  high 
mound  in  the  south  cast.  According  to  the  most 
recent  census  the  number  of  houses  in  the  old 
town  is  1 886,  w  hile  there  are  105  in  the  Russian 
quarter.  The  present  population  is  12,500  of 
whom  800  arc  Russians  and  150  Jews.  The  town 
which  is  pleasantly  situated,  is  distinguished  by 
its  temperate  climate  and  excellent  water  from 
most  of  the  other  towns  of  Central  Asia  and  is 
visited  by  many  Russian  families  from  Tashkent 
as  a  summer  resort.  The  post  and  military  routes 
to  Tashkent  from  European  Russia  {via  Oren¬ 
burg,  Kazalinsk  and  Turkestan)  and  from  Siberia 
(t'/J  Wjernij  and  Awliyà-Atî)  meet  at  Cimkent  so 
that  the  town  used  to  be  of  some  im|>ortance  os 
a  trading-centre;  Cimkent  was  not  touched  by 
the  Orcnburg-Tdsljkcnt  railway,  opened  in  1905. 
Trade  is,  as  usual  in  Turkestan,  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  Tatars  (Nogai). 

Since  the  last  decade  of  the  xix*h  century  there 
have  been  17  Russian  villages  in  the  district  of  Cim¬ 
kent,  which  are  almost  all  fairly  prosperous.  The 
most  important  of  the  native  villages  is  SairSm, 
the  Asbljjab  or  Asfifljib  of  the  Arab  geographers 
(now  pronounced  Isli<ljab,  in  Persian  manuscripts 
frequently  Sindjdb)  with  many  tombs  of  an  ear¬ 
lier  period,  now  chiefly  noted  for  its  horse-markcL 
Of  cereals,  wheat  is  the  most  cultivated,  the 
best  quality  being  produced  in  Sairdm  and  the 
Russian  villages.  Since  1897,  cotton  has  been 
grow'n  particularly  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Cimkent;  formerly  it  used  to  be  thought  that 
cotton  could  not  be  grown  in  this  part  of  Turke¬ 
stan  on  account  of  its  northerly  situation;  in  the 
first  year  320,000  kg.  was  produced  which  has 
now  risen  to  800,000  kg.  The  district  of  Cimk.nt 
is  now  the  only  area  in  the  world  where  the  me¬ 
dicinal  plant  Artemisui  einae ,  from  which  santo¬ 
nin  is  prepared,  survives;  the  whole  annual  yield 
goes  to  Hamburg;  there  and  not  in  Russia  arc 
the  prices  fixed  for  the  whole  world. 

Cimlkcnt  (sic)  is  mentioned  in  the  ?.afar-Rlma 
of  Sbiuaf  al-I>In  Yard!  (Ind.  cd.  i.  166)  os  *a  vil¬ 
lage  near  Sairiim",  in  later  sources,  also,  at  least 
down  to  the  first  half  of  the  xviii(lt  century  (in 
1723  Sairam  was  taken  by  the  Kalmucks)  it  is 
always  Sairftm  and  not  Cimkent  which  ap|>ears 
as  the  “town”  of  this  district;  the  changes,  by 
which  Cimkent  became  a  town  and  Sairäm  sunk 
to  a  village,  can  only  have  come  about  in  tha 
last  two  centuries.  In  1864,  Sairftm  was  sacked 
as  a  punishment  for  a  treacherous  attack  on  a 
small  body  of  Russians. 

Bibliography :  On  the  conditions  in  the 
period  immediately  after  the  conquest  sec  P.  I. 
Pashino,  Turkestanskij  krai  v  1S66  go  du  (Pe¬ 
tersburg,  1808),  p.  76  el  seq .  On  the  present 
state  of  the  town  cf.  J.  Geier,  PutevodiFeP  po 
Türke stanu  (Tashkent,  1901),  p.  1S5  et  seq ^ 
202  et  seq.,  214  et  seq.  On  the  cotton  ptanta- 
t  at  ions,  Mitteilungen  des  Seminars  für  Orient- 
tali  sc  he  Sprache  1,  I  Pestas.  Studien ,  p.  170.  On 
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Sairim  and  its  neighbourhood  see  W.  Barthold 
in  Zapiski  vost  old, \  arkh  obsh.1^  viii.  339,  et  seq. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

£lNGANE,  one  of  the  names  applied  to  the 
Gypsies  in  the  East,  which  has  passed  into  va¬ 
rious  European  languages  in  more  or  less  modi¬ 
fied  forms.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  still  disputed. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  SasSnian  Bahram  V  Gör 
(420 — 438)  first  brought  the  gypsies  from  India 
to  1’crsia  and  that  they  spread  thence  over  the 
world.  In  the  passages  referring  to  this  in  Fir- 
daws!  and  Hamza  Ispah&ni  these  Indians  are  called 
I.Orl  or  Zott.  Other  names  commonly  used  are 
Nawar  in  Syria,  Ghurbat  or  Kurbat  in  Aleppo, 
Persia,  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  In  Egypt  the  name 
Ghadjar  is  also  in  use,  while  the  gypsies  of  Egypt 
arc  fond  of  calling  themselves  Barämika  (descen¬ 
dants  of  the  Barmakides).  Other  less  known  names 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  P.  Anastase  and. 
dc  Gocje  cited  below. 

As  in  other  countries,  the  Gypsies  of  the  East 
arc  farriers,  coppersmiths,  tinkers,  pedlars,  jug¬ 
glers  and  musicians;  some  are  sedentary  while 
others  lead  a  wandering  life.  There  are  no  reli¬ 
able  statistics  on  their  numbers  but  they  arc  cer¬ 
tainly  fairly  numerous  in  Persia  and  Turkey. 
Some  arc  nominally  Muhammadans,  others  Christi¬ 
ans.  but  in  reality  they  have  their  own  religion  and 
]K>litical  organisation,  which  need  not  be  discussed 
here  as  they  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  work. 

Hibliograp hy\  Pott,  Die  Zigeuner  in  Eu¬ 
ropa  und  Asien  ;  Miklosich,  über  die  Mund¬ 
arten  und  die  Wanderuugen  der  Zigeuner 
Europa' s\  MacKitchic,  The  Gypsies  of  India\ 
Paspati,  Etudes  sur  les  Tchingianés  ou  Jîohé- 
miens  de  C Empire  Ottoman  ;  Journal  of  the 
Gypsy  Lore  Society  ;  P.  Anastase  in  Maihrik 
1902;  de  Goejc,  Mémoires  tf  histoire  et  de  Géo¬ 
graphie  Orientales ,  Nu.  3. 

CINGIZ-KüAN,  frequently  written  CtNKKlz- 
JCjiä.n,  Mongol  conqueror  and  founder  of 
the  Mongol  world-empire,  was  born  in 
1155  A.  !>.  (according  to  the  Turco-Mongol  animal 
cycle  io  the  year  of  the  pig,  549-550  a.  h.),  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Onon  in  the  district  of 
Duliin-Boldak  (now  in  Russian  territory,  about 
1 1 50  E.  of  Greenwich).  lie  is  said  to  have  received 
his  original  name  of  TemOCIn  from  the  name  of 
a  prince  who  was  conquered  by  his  father  YisOkai- 
Bahädur  about  the  time  of  his  birth.  What  else 
is  related  of  his  ancestors  and  his  early  youth 
was  not  written  till  afterwards  and  is  influenced 
by  his  later  career;  even  the  oldest  form  of  the 
Mongol  tradition  contains  the  story  that  the  future 
conqueror  of  the  earth  came  into  the  world  with 
a  piece  of  clotted  blood  in  his  hand. 

The  people,  who  in  the  first  half  of  the  xiii*h 
century  shook  the  foundations  of  every  king¬ 
dom  from  China  to  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  their 
campaigns,  are  called  Tatars  in  all  contemporary 
sources,  whether  Chinese  and  Muhammadan  or 
Russian  and  Western  European.  It  seems  to  be 
the  case  that  the  Mongols  before  Oingiz-Khfln’s 
time  called  themselves  by  this  name  (the  word 
Tatar  ap)>car»  as  early  as  in  the  Orkhon  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  viii'b  century  A.  D.  as  the  name  of  a 
people).  The  Chinese  distinguish  three  divisions 
of  the  Tatar  people  viz.,  the  white,  black  and 
•wild”  Tatars.  This  classification  is  obviously 
based  neither  on  their  origin  nor  their  political 
divisions  but  on  the  respective  degrees  of  civili¬ 


sation  attained  by  the  three  groups  thus  formed. 
The  white  Tatars  who  lived  near  the  Great  Wall 
of  China  were  under  the  influence  of  Chinese 
culture;  the  black  Tatars  led  a  nomadic  life  in 
the  district  north  of  the  Gobi  desert;  and  the 
•wild”  Tatars,  the  “peoples  of  the  forest”  of 
Mongol  tradition  dwelled  in  the  most  northern 
parts  of  the  present  Mongolia  and  in  Transbai¬ 
kalia,  which  is  now  under  Russian  rule;  the  life 
of  the  cattle-rearer  was  quite  as  distasteful  to  these 
hunter  tribes  as  that  of  the  peasant  bound  down 
to  till  the  soil  is  to  the  nomad.  According  to  the 
Chinese  view  TemUCîn  belonged  to  the  “black 
Tatars”;  Mongol  tradition  numbers  his  fellow 
tribesmen,  the  Tâidjiyïit  among  the  “tribes  of  the 
forest”;  in  any  case  it  is  certain  that  their  abode 
(on  the  Onon  and  Kerulen)  was  on  the  frontier 
between  the  lands  of  these  two  divisions;  they 
were  certainly  on  a  lower  level  than  many  other 
tribes  of  the  black  Tatars,  such  as  the  Kerayit, 
who  were  converts  to  Christianity  (on  the  upper 
course  of  these  rivers  and  on  the  Tola)  but  were 
more  civilised  than  their  neighbours  in  the  north. 

The  name  Mongol  (in  the  Muhammadan  sources. 
Moghol  or  Moghfll)  first  came  into  use  ns  the 
name  of  a  dynasty  and  kingdom  under  Cingiz- 
Kh3n  and  later  came  also  to  be  used  as  the  name 
of  a  people,  being  attached,  as  it  seems,  to  a  small 
principality  of  the  xiid*  century,  the  ruler  of  which 
had  risen  against  the  Kin  dynasty  then  ruling  in 
North  China.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Kin  Dynasty 
( Kin-Shi )  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  these 
Mongols  in  1147  is  mentioned,  and  in  1161  a 
campaign  against  the  Meng-ku-ta-ta  (Mongol  Ta¬ 
tars).  It  is  apparently  to  the  same  principality 
that  the  notices  in  Mongol  tradition  refer,  of  the 
princes  who  were  defeated  in  battle  against  the 
Kin  and  the  Tatars  on  the  Lake  of  Buyir-Nor 
and  whom  Oingiz-KhSn  is  said  to  have  afterwards 
avenged  and  gained  renown  thereby.  Kutula-Kaân 
(this  form  was  used  by  the  Mongols  for  the  Turk! 
kaghan)  is  mentioned  as  the  last  of  these  princes; 
his  son  AltSn  is  mentioned  among  the  followers 
of  Temötin  (he  afterwards,  like  many  others  atta¬ 
ched  himself  to  the  opponents  of  this  upstart  and 
fell  in  the  ensuing  conflict). 

According  to  the  Mongol  tradition,  YisOkdi  (of 
the  family  of  Kiyfit)  was  also  connected  with  this 
house;  whether  the  relationship  actually  existed 
or  is  a  later  invention,  is  a  moot  point.  It  is 
equally  uncertain  whether  YisQkäi  himself,  as  the 
tradition  would  have  us  believe,  was  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  the  leader  of  a  large  con¬ 
federacy  of  tribes,  lie  died  in  1167,  when  his 
eldest  son  TemfiCtn  was  only  12  years  old;  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  death  the  confederacy  led  by 
him  is  said  to  have  broken  up.  TemUCin,  his  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  forsaken  by  all,  had  to 
live  by  hunting  and  fishing.  éingiz-Khân  therefore 
must  have  laid  the  foundations  for  his  later  sover¬ 
eignty  alone  without  having  inherited  anything 
from  his  father.  I!e  therefore  did  not  enter  on 
his  real  career  till  he  was  at  a  much  more  ad¬ 
vanced  age  than  all  other  conquerors;  up  to  his 
fiftieth  year  his  name  could  hardly  have  been 
known  to  any  one  outside  Mongolia. 

The  founder  of  the  greatest  empire,  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  first  appears  as  the  leader 
of  a  body  of  adventurers,  some  of  noble  birth 
who  had  elected  him  their  “Khän”.  The  accounts 
of  this  part  of  his  life  arc  scanty  and  very  un- 
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reliable;  yet  the  manner  in  which  the  ■Khan” 
and  his  “subjects”  are  said  to  hare  worded  their 
pledges  to  one  another  is  characteristic.  Ilis  sub¬ 
jects  are  related  to  hare  said  to  the  Kh5n  on  his 
coronation:  “If  thou  wilt  be  our  ruler,  we  will 
fight  in  the  forefront  in  crcry  battle  against  count¬ 
less  enemies;  should  \vc  gain  beautiful  women 
and  girls  and  noble  steeds  as  booty,  we  will  surren¬ 
der  them  to  thee.  In  the  chase  we  will  outstrip 
all  others  and  hand  over  to  thee  the  animals  wc 
take”.  In  the  days  of  his  misfortune  the  K_h;ln, 
deserted  by  his  faithless  followers,  sjMike  in  a 
similar  strain;  he  said  he  had  fulfilled  his  promises 
to  them:  “I  have  won  many  herds  of  horses  and 
sheep,  women  and  children  and  given  them  to 
you;  when  wc  were  hunting  in  the  steppe,  1 
organised  drives  for  you  and  drove  the  game  from 
the  mountains  down  towards  you”.  Kven  in  the 
days  of  his  greatness,  Cingiz-Khfln  had  advanced 
but  little  from  these  primitive  views;  it  was  always 
his  greatest  delight  to  ride  the  steeds  of  his  con¬ 
quered  enemies  and  to  kiss  their  wives  (cf.  the 
Persian  text  of  Rashid  al-lhn,  cd.  P.crezin,  Wtti/i 
vost.  c/U,  ark  ft,  ofif/t'.,  xv.  194).  lie  nowhere  claims, 
like  the  Turkish  Khan  in  the  Orklmn  inscriptions 
of  the  century,  to  have  undertaken  his  cam¬ 

paigns  of  conquest  for  the  good  of  his  people  as 
a  whole,  to  have  made  the  people,  that  was  few 
in  number,  numerous,  the  poor  rich,  and  to  have 
clothed  the  naked. 

The  events  in  Mongolia  in  the  second  half  of 
the  xii'h  century,  were,  apart  from  local  causes, 
provoked  by  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  government. 
Like  many  other  Chinese  dynasties,  the  Kin  prac¬ 
tised  the  principle  of  putting  down  one  insubor¬ 
dinate  nomad  prince  with  the  help  of  other  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  same  people.  The  Tatars  on  the 
lbtyir-Nor,  with  whose  help  the  Mongol  princes 
were  slain,  had  just  at  this  time  become  too 
powerful  for  the  Chinese;  in  the  war  against  this 
enemy  we  find  Temücln,  who  was  afterwards  to 
wage  war  against  the  Kin  dynasty  to  avenge  the 
Mongol  princes,  with  whom  he  claimed  relation¬ 
ship,  with  the  prince  of  the  Christian  KcrSyits, 
figuring  as  the  faithful  ally  of  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  year  1194  (the  year  of  the  tiger) 
the  war  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  allies;  as 
a  reward,  the  Keräyit  prince  received  the  title 
of  king  (Chin.  ivang\  ttng  or  ong  among  the 
Mongols  os  among  the  Turks  of  the  viii'k  century) 
from  the  Chinese  general  (<V//^-//i///^),  while  his 
son  received  the  military  rank  of  isiang-kitn  (Mong. 
sengiin),  The  original  names  of  these  two  princes 
seem  to  have  been  quite  supplanted  by  these 
Chinese  titles;  TemuCin  also  was  given  a  similar 
title  of  honour,  which  however  never  attained  the 
same  popularity. 

The  following  decade  was  a  period  of  domestic 
strife  in  Mongolia.  Apart  from  the  countless  feuds 
between  individual  princes  and  tribes,  in  which 
TcmûCïn  always  fought  as  a  faithful  ally  by  the 
side  of  the  KcrSyit  prince  (he  is  said  to  have 
called  him  “father”),  a  more  serious  quarrel  is 
mentioned;  in  1201  (the  year  of  the  cock)  a 
considerable  number  of  tribes  attached  themselves 
to  Temiièin’s  former  blood-brother  (amid)  Ujanutka, 
w'ho  was  elected  ruler  by  his  followers  with  the 
title  Gtlrkhfln.  This  movement  is  evidently  to  be 
explained  as  a  war  of  the  masses  against  the 
aristocracy;  unlike  TcmilCfn  and  his  allies,  I JtjA- 
möka  did  not  espouse  the  cause  of  the  aristocratic 


■horseherds”,  but  of  the  poor  and  despised  ■shep¬ 
herds”.  The  army  collected  by  QjiniQ^a  was  soon 
defeated  and  scattered;  but  he  afterwards  succeeded 
in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  Sengiin  and  his 
father  and  estranging  them  from  their  former  ally. 
This  breach  had  the  gravest  consequences  for 
Tcmiiciu  ;  abandoned  by  almost  all  his  followers, 
he  had  to  retire  with  a  small  body  of  faithful 
retainers  to  the  small  lake  of  lt&ltljiyQna  and 
drink  its  had  water.  Nevertheless  he  succeeded 
in  cunningly  baflling  his  opponents  and  surprising 
them  by  an  unexpected  attack.  Ung-Khän  and 
his  son  Sengiin  had  to  save  themselves  by  flight 
and  afterwards  perished  in  distant  lands,  the 
father  in  the  west  of  Mongolia  and  the  son  in 
the  district  between  Käshghar  and  Khotan.  All 
the  tribes  in  the  eastern  half  of  Mongolia  had  to 
acknowledge  Temücln  as  their  lord  (1203:  year 
of  the  pig). 

The  faithful  few,  who  had  remained  true  to 
Tcmticiii  even  in  the  dark  days  at  Käldjiyüna, 
afterwards  enjoyed  great  privileges  as  “  ItaldjiyQntu” 
in  the  empire  founded  by  Cingiz-Khiln.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  three  Muhammadans  arc  men¬ 
tioned  among  them:  Pjacfar-Kh(»dja,  Hasan  and 
Hanishmantl-Hfuljib;  the  two  latter  accompanied 
their  sovereign  many  years  later  on  his  campaign 
against  the  kingdom  of  the  Kh^ärizmsJiäh  and 
rendered  great  service  to  him  by  carrying  on  the 
negotiations  between  him  and  the  inhabitants  of 
these  lands;  DanbJjmand  must  have  been  much 
younger  than  Tcmiicln,  for  he  survived  him  by 
25  years  and  is  mentioned  as  tutor  to  his  grandson 
Melik  (one  ofCgedci’s  sons).  These  Muhammadans 
could  only  have  come  to  this  part  of  the  world  as 
traders;  indeed  wc  are  expressly  told  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  Chinese  writer  (Meng-hung),  that  the 
trade  between  Mongolia  and  China  was  in  the 
hands  of  Muhammadan  merchants  from  the  west. 
These  merchants,  called  by  the  Mongols  by  the 
Turkish  word  ertak  (lit.,  ‘middleman’)  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Cingiz-Khftn  at  a  later  period  also; 
in  the  sayings  ascribed  to  him  he  advises  his 
captains  to  have  their  sons  instructed  in  all  the 
arts  of  war  so  that  they  may  enter  on  their 
campaigns  w  ith  the  same  confidence  as  a  merchant, 
sure  of  the  value  of  his  goods,  on  a  trading 
journey.  It  may  almost  be  assumed  that  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  these  men,  obviously  much  superior  in 
education  and  experience  to  the  Mongols,  had 
some  influence  on  C*ingiz-K ban’s  policy  and  on 
the  institutions  of  his  empire;  but  wc  have  no 
certain  information  00  this  point. 

The  subjection  of  the  western  half  of  Mongolia 
was  only  completed  in  1206  (year  of  the  tiger) 
after  the  conquest  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Näimän  (likewise  Christians);  in  the  same  year 
according  to  Chinese  authorities,  TemQcln  adopted 
the  “title  of  Kmpcror”.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  neither  he  nor  his  immediate  successors, 
ever  regarded  themselves  as  Kmperors  of  China, 
even  after  the  destruction  of  the  Kin  dynasty, 
but  always  as  the  rulers  of  a  kingdom  of  nomads 
only.  Like  many  nomad  princes  before  him  (his 
successors  did  not  follow  the  custom  however) 
Temücln  also  adopted  a  new  name  when  he  became 
sovereign.  Mongol  tradition  gives  us  no  reliable 
details  as  to  when  he  first  took  the  name  “Cingiz- 
Khan”  and  what  “(*‘ingizM  really  means.  According 
to  some,  Tcmücin  already  bore  this  name  as 
■Khan”  of  a  band  of  adventurers,  according  to 
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others  it  was  only  taken  by  him  after  his  victory 
over  the  Kerftyit  in  1203  and  according  to  others 
again  not  till  1206  when  he  overcame  the  NftimSn. 
Jlis  Chinese  contemporary  Meng-hung  considered 
the  word  “Cingiz”  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Chinese  Tien-tic  (“Son  of  heaven”);  another 
Chinese  etymology  (Ching-sze,  i.e.  perfect  warrior) 
is  given  by  R.  K.  Douglas  (  The  Life  of  Jengki* 
Khan ,  London  1877,  p.  54).  According  to  the 
Mongol  etymology  given  by  Rashid  al-Din  (cf. 
the  text  in  the  edition  by  Berezin,  Trudi  vost . 
otd.  ar(Jt.  obsttf^  xv,  p.  1 2),  Cingiz  is  explained 
as  a  plural  formation  from  the  adjective  link 
•strong”.  As  Tcmütln  is  said  to  have  received 
his  title  as  sovereign  from  a  shaman,  the  word 
•Cingiz”  is  probably  taken  from  the  domain  of 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  Mongols  (which  has  as 
yet  not  been  properly  investigated). 

All  authorities  agree  in  stating  that  it  was  not 
till  1206,  after  he  had  united  the  whole  of  Mon¬ 
golia  under  his  sway,  that  Cingiz-Khän  summoned 
his  first  parliament  ( kurultai )  and  that  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  insignia  of  his  sovereignty 
and  the  institutions  of  his  Empire  were  first  de¬ 
finitely  established.  As  a  syml>ol  of  the  power  of 
the  Khan,  a  banner  with  nine  white  horsetails 
was  erected  in  his  camp;  according  to  Chinese 
authors,  there  was  a  black  moon  represented  on 
this  banner. 

Cingiz-Khän  is  credited  with  saying:  “He,  who 
is  able  to  keep  his  own  house  in  order,  is  also 
able  to  create  order  in  an  empire;  he,  who  is 
able  to  command  ten  men  in  a  proper  fashion, 
may  also  be  entrusted  with  the  command  over  1000 
and  10,000  men”.  In  his  own  life,  Cingiz-Khän 
exemplified  this  saying  (which  is  of  course  not 
always  applicable)  possibly  as  no  one  else  ever 
did.  Just  as  he  did  when  leader  of  a  marauding 
band,  when  Emperor,  he  was  able  to  surround 
himself  with  a  narrower  circle  of  men  from  among 
his  vassals,  on  whom  lie  could  rely  as  upon  him¬ 
self  and  who  continued  his  work  with  the  same 
success  after  his  death  (unlike  the  history  of  all 
other  conquests  which  were  not  connected  with 
migrations  of  peoples).  Of  especial  importance 
for  the  military  successes  of  the  Mongols  was  the 
creation  of  a  numerous  bodyguard,  which  attained 
its  final  form  in  1206.  The  duties  of  these  guards 
(10,000  strong)  in  the  Khan's  camp  were  defined 
to  the  smallest  details;  discipline  was  maintained 
with  the  greatest  strictness;  in  the  jempire  these 
troops  were  a  privileged  aristocracy;  a  private  in 
the  bodyguard  was  higher  in  rank  than  the  com¬ 
mander  of  1000  men  of  other  troops.  No  officer 
dared  inflict  capital  punishment  on  those  under 
him  without  the  sentence  receiving  confirmation 
from  the  Khän.  Out  of  these  guards  was  chosen 
a  special  regiment  of  1000  men  who  were  in 
immediate  attendance  on  the  Khän  and  only  went 
to  war  when  the  Khan  himself  took  the  field 
with  the  army.  A  valuable  means  of  maintaining 
discipline,  and  of  training  and  testing  the  soldiers, 
were  the  hunting  expeditions  organised  on  a  great 
scale,  in  which  all  the  prescriptions  of  military 
discipline  were  observed  with  the  same  exactness 
as  in  actual  warfare.  How  strongly  developed  the 
spirit  of  discipline  among  the  Mongol  troops  was, 
is  best  evidenced  by  the  work  on  Mongol  history 
composed  about  1 240  from  Mongol  tradition.  The 
unknown  author  shows  the  greatest  independence 
of  the  princes  of  the  ruling  house  and  freely 


reproaches  them  with  their  faults  and  crimes;  he 
shows  little  interest  in  the  conquest  of  distant 
lands  and  gives  the  meagrest  details  about  these 
wars  of  conquest;  yet  a  trifling  offence  against 
military  discipline  committed  in  KborSsftn  (also 
mentioned  in  Muhammadan  sources;  a  body  of 
troops  had  against  the  &h9n’s  orders,  stayed  be¬ 
hind  to  plunder  a  field)  seems  to  him  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  specially  mentioned. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  home  policy 
of  Cingiz-Khän  (if  this  expression  may  be  used 
here),  that  he,  unlike  the  Knän  of  the  Orkhon 
inscriptions,  the  helper  of  the  “poor  and  naked”, 
in  the  utterances  ascribed  to  him,  only  empha¬ 
sises  his  services  to  the  establishment  of  order 
and  discipline  among  his  people  and  in  the  army. 
Before  his  time,  the  son  had  not  obeyed  the 
father,  the  younger  brother  the  elder,  the  daughter- 
in-law  the  mother-in-law  nor  the  subjects  their 
ruler,  nor  on  the  other  hand  had  the  rulers  ful¬ 
filled  their  obligations  to  those  under  them  ;  under 
Cingiz-Khän  order  was  created  everywhere  and 
his  position  allotted  to  each. 

It  was  in  the  land  of  the  Näimän  that  Cingiz- 
Khän  first  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
seals  and  the  art  of  writing.  His  Muhammadan 
merchants  were  apparently  unable  to  write,  as  is 
the  case  at  the  present  day  with  most  merchants 
in  the  cast  even  though  their  trading  enterprises 
cover  much  wider  areas.  There  w’as  a  CighQr  secre¬ 
tary  in  the  service  of  the  Khän  of  the  Näimän; 
Cingiz-Khän  took  him  into  his  service,  introduced 
the  use  of  the  Cighür  alphabet  into  his  kingdom 
and  had  his  sons  and  other  young  Mongols  of 
high  rank  taught  it.  The  Mongol-  Empire  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  this  period  directly 
influenced  by  the  Chinese  civil  service  system. 
That  the  Chinese  Empire  enjoyed  great  prestige 
among  the  nomads  is  quite  natural.  The  princess 
of  the  house  of  Kin,  who  had  been  given  to 
Cingiz-KJjän  as  a  wdfc  shortly  before  the  taking 
of  Pekin  and  who  survived  her  husband  by  over 
30  years,  was  not  fair  of  face  nor  did  she  present 
any  children  to  her  husband;  nevertheless,  as  the 
“daughter  of  a  great  Emperor”,  she  was  treated 
with  great  respect  throughout  her  life,  even  after 
the  fall  of  her  fatherland  (cf.  the  text  of  Rashid 
al-Dln,  Trudi  vost .  otd .  arkà»  ob^l^  xiii.  131). 
Even  long  after  the  foundation  of  his  sovereignty, 
Cingiz-K])än  had  no  representative  of  Chinese 
culture  at  his  court.  As  Meng-hung  tells  us,  it 
was  only  after  1219  that  the  Chinese  alphabet, 
even  in  negotiations  with  China,  began  to  be 
used  by  the  Mongols;  hitherto  any  political  docu¬ 
ments  sent  to  China  had  been  written  exclusively 
in  Cighffr.  Nor  docs  Cingiz-Khän  appear  to  have 
had  Persian  officials  in  his  service  before  the 
conquest  of  Mä  waräJ  nl-Nahr  (cf.  the  anecdote 
given  by  d’Ohsson,  Histoire  des  Mongols ,  i.  413 
et  seq .,  from  Rashid  al-Dtn).  Even  in  Cingiz- 
Khän’s  lifetime,  there  were  young  Mongols  who 
had,  to  all  appearance  at  least  perfectly  adopted 
the  culture  of  their  conquered  foes  and  were  able 
to  speak  several  languages;  the  civilisation  of  the 
nations  he  subjected  always  remained  foreign  to 
the  Khän  himself;  he  never  learned  a  language 
other  than  his  Mongol  mother-tongue. 

It  cannot  be  positively  proved  that  Cingiz-Khän 
had  ever  cherished  any  great  schemes  of  conquest 
during  his  early  career  in  Mongolia.  His  first 
campaigns  against  the  adjoining  settled  lands  were 
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nidi  wboie  only  object  ni  plunder;  it  ns  only 
at  a  much  later  period  that  Mongol  rule  was 
permanently  established  in  these  lands.  The  cam¬ 
paigns  to  the  west  were,  in  the  first  place,  under¬ 
taken  in  pursuit  of  enemies  who  had  fied  thither; 
it  was  only  through  the  course  of  events  that 
these  campaigns  gradually  developed  into  a  deli¬ 
berate  war  of  conquest. 

In  1205,  Cingiz-Khän  undertook  his  first  cam- 
paign  against  a  settled  country,  viz.  Tangut,  the 
kingdom  of  Ilsia  or  llsi-hsia  of  the  Chinese,  and 
returned  with  rich  booty.  The  war  with  Tangut 
was  afterwards  repeatedly  renewed;  in  1210  the 
king  of  ilsia  had  to  give  C’ingiz-Khân  his  daughter 
to  wife.  Hostilities  did  not  cease  till  a  much  later 
period  and  it  was  only  in  the  last  year  of  the 
conqueror’s  life  that  an  end  was  made  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hsia. 

The  war  which  was  begun  in  121 1  with  the 
powerful  Kin  dynasty  in  North  China  lasted 
equally  long.  Almost  all  the  forces  available  were 
employed  from  the  beginning  on  this  war;  only 
2000  men  remained  in  Mongolia;  the  Khän  him¬ 
self  and  his  four  sons  took  the  field  with  the 
army.  After  several  successes  the  several  divisions 
of  the  Mongol  army  united  before  Pekin  in  12 13 
(according  to  Kashid  al-Din)  or  1214  (according 
to  the  Chinese  dynastic  annals);  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  and  a  matrimonial  alliance  arranged 
between  Cingiz-Khän  and  a  Chinese  princess;  the 
war  was  renewed  again,  however,  after  five  months; 
in  1215  Pekin  had  to  surrender  to  the  victorious 
Khän  after  a  long  siege.  In  1216  he  returned  to 
Mongolia;  and  immediately  after  his  departure 
the  Kin  succeeded  in  regaining  a  great  part  of 
their  kingdom.  The  continuation  of  the  war  was 
then  entrusted  to  the  general  Mükitli;  but  in 
spite  of  all  its  reverses  the  kingdom  of  the  Kin 
survived  and  was  only  finally  destroyed  by  Cingiz- 
Khän ’s  successor. 

During  the  years  i«2ii — 1216,  when  all  the 
Mongol  forces  were  required  in  China,  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemies  who  had  fled  to  the  west  had  to 
be  suspended.  All  successes  of  the  Mongol  arms 
in  the  west  were  therefore  attained  either  before 
1211  or  after  1216. 

On  the  immediate  west,  Mongolia  and  China 
were  bounded  by  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Gürkhän 
of  the  Karä-Khitäi,  which  comprised  all  the  lands 
from  the  Uigliür  territory  (see  iiisnitAt.iK,  )>.  729) 
to  the  Sea  of  Aral.  This  kingdom  was  first  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  hordes  who  fled  from  Mongolia  and 
by  their  pursuers;  the  power  of  the  Gürkhän, 
which  had  already  been  considerably  weakened 
by  the  secession  of  several  Muhammadan  rulers, 
notably  Muhammad  Khwärizmshäh ,  was  finally 
destroyed  by  these  invaders.  The  prince  (Id i  hit) 
of  the  Uighûr  submitted  to  Cingiz-Khän  in  1209 
as  did  Arslan-Khan,  prince  of  the  Karluk  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  modern  ScmirjcCyc  (the  first 
Muhammadan  ruler  to  pay  homage  to  the  Mongols) 
in  12 1 1  and  later  (after  1216)  the  prince  of  Al- 
mälik  in  the  Hi  valley  also.  Mä  war.V  al-Nahr 
was  conquered  by  the  Khwârizmshâh  Muhammad; 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Karä- 
Khitäi  were  occupied  by  Küclük,  prince  of  the 
Näimän.  During  the  years  following,  Küclük  was 
able  to  consolidate  his  power  in  these  lands  with¬ 
out  hindrance.  Like  most  of  his  tribe,  he  had 
originally  been  a  Christian;  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Karä-Khitäi,  he  became  a  convert  to  “idolatry” 


(probably  Buddhism).  He  persecuted  severely  the 
Muhammadans  of  the  modern  Chinese  Turkestan, 
who  had  only  submitted  to  him  after  a  long 
resistance;  public  worship  was  entirely  suppressed 
and  the  population  forced  to  adopt  the  Khitai 
dress;  rebellious  or  suspected  people,  had,  like 
the  Protestants  under  Louis  XIV.,  military  billeted 
upon  them. 

It  was  not  till  !2i6  that  Cingiz-Khän  again 
found  himself  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
west.  lie  entrusted  his  eldest  son  I_>juCI  with  the 
task  of  following  up  his  enemies  who  had  taken 
refuge  there;  the  latter’s  first  campaign  was  not, 
however,  directed  against  the  Näimän  but  against 
their  former  allies  the  Mcrklt;  this  people  had 
been  driven  by  the  Mongols  out  of  the  land  to 
the  east  of  Baikal  and  had  found  an  asylum  in 
the  modem  Kirghiz  steppe.  Fighting  first  took 
place  in  the  western  part  of  this  steppe,  the 
present  Turgai  territory,  and  the  Mcrklt  were  there 
almost  exterminated;  immediately  afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Mongol  army  was  attacked  by  a  great 
army  of  the  Kh  'ärizm-shäh  w  hich  had  undertaken 
a  campaign  from  the  lower  course  of  the  Sir- 
Darya  against  the  KipC.ik  the  predominant  |>eople 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Nasäwi,  the  only  historian, 
who  seems  well  acquainted  with  the  place  of  the 
battle  and  the  physical  conditions  of  the  site, 
expressly  says  that  this  battle  took  place  in  612  = 
1215-1216,  not,  as  the  other  authorities  say,  after 
the  massacre  of  Otiär.  The  battle  was  undecided; 
in  the  following  night,  the  Mongols  vacated  the 
camp,  leaving  their  camp  fires  burning  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  thereby  gained  a  start  and  could 
not  be  overtaken  by  their  enemies.  That  UjüCI 
did  not  seek  this  battle  we  are  expressly  told; 
the  K).*ärizmshäh  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
he  considered  all  unbelievers  his  enemies;  still 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  attack  was  not  pre¬ 
meditated  by  him.  Whether,  how,  or  when  Cingiz- 
Khän  received  news  of  this  attack,  is  not  known; 
in  any  case  it  did  not  affect  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries;  this  encounter  was  probably 
regarded  by  both  sides  as  due  to  a  regrettable  mis¬ 
understanding.  It  was  not  till  some  years  later 
and  quite  independent  of  this  event,  that  Cingiz- 
Kltän  undertook  his  great  campaign  against  the 
kingdom  of  the  Kh*arizm*»häh,  which  was  to  prove 
so  fateful  to  the  Muhammadan  world. 

The  causes  of  this  campaign  have  been  often 
previously  discussed,  but  usually  without  a  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  the  original  authorities.  Even 
in  the  most  recent  scholarly  works,  the  embassy 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Caliph  Näsir  lidln 
Allah  to  summon  the  Mongols  against  his  enemy, 
the  Kh*ärizmshäh,  is  represented  to  be  a  historical 
fact,  although  wc  only  have  a  full  but  certainly  m 
legendary  account  of  it  in  Mirkhoml  (  Vie  de 
VJen^hiz  h'hany  ed.  Jaubcrt,  p.  102  et  set/.)]  In 
the  original  sources,  the  story  of  some  such  action 
by  the  Caliph  is  only  mentioned  as  a  vague  ru¬ 
mour,  which  had  become  current  in  the  Muham¬ 
madan  world,  just  as  two  centuries  later  the  same 
charge  was  laid  in  Europe  by  the  adherents  of 
the  i'vpe  against  Frederick  II,  and  by  those  of  the 
emperor  agiinst  the  Pope  (cf.  the  quotations  in 
L.  Cahun,  Introduction  it  /’ histoire  de  i' Asie , 
Paris  1896,  p.  356  et  sei /.).  Cingiz-Khän  actually 
did  receive  Muhammadan  embassy  in  Pekin,  in 
the  year  ill 5  or  1216;  but  it  was  not  sent  by 
the  Caliph  but  by  the  Khwärizmshäh  himself.  The 
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newt  of  the  Mongol  successes  In  China  had  pene¬ 
trated  to  Central  Asia;  the  Khwftrizmsbfth  Also 
had  heard  of  them  and  through  this  embassy 
hoped  to  ascertain  more  accurate  details  of  the 
power  of  the  new  conqueror.  The  only  historian 
who  gives  an  account  of  this  embassy  ([Ijazdjanf, 
fahakâtd  Niïfirl,  transi,  by  Ravcrty,  p.  270  et 
seq.,  963  et  seq.),  received  his  information  from 
the  amliassador  himself  (Rahil  al-I)in  Râzi). 

1*hc  caravan  of  merchants  mentioned  by  J)ju- 
wainl  (cf.  the  text  in  Schcfer,  Chrestomathie  Per- 
sa  ne y  ii.  106  et  seq.)  must  have  arrived  about  the 
same  time;  whether  these  merchants  had  met  the 
Khfin  in  Mongolia  or  previously  in  China,  is 
not  related.  The  first  steps  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
kingdoms  were  therefore  made  from  the  land  of 
the  Khwftrizmshah;  the  despatch  of  an  embassy 
and  of  a  caravan  from  Mongolia  to  Central  Asia 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  answer  to  these  over¬ 
tures.  'the  fact,  that  even  before  1203  Muham¬ 
madan  merchants  had  found  their  way  to  (’’ingiz- 
Kliftn,  is  sufficient  proof  that  these  commercial 
relations  were  of  much  greater  imj»ortancc  on  both 
sides  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 

In  the  year  1218,  there  appeared  in  MS  wars’ 
al-Nahr,  os  envoys  from  the  Mongol  Khän,  three 
Muhammadans  of  whom  one  had  been  born  in 
Khwarizm,  the  second  in  Hukhürft  and  the  third 
in  Olrâr.  They  were  commissioned  to  bear  rich 
presents  to  the  KhwÂrizm*hâh  in  the  name  of 
their  sovereign  and  to  announce  to  him  that 
the  Khin  regarded  him  *as  the  *  dearest  of  his 
sons”.  Muhammad  must  have  felt  insulted  by  this 
comparison  as  the  word  ttson”  in  intercourse 
between  princes  in  East  Asia  as  well  as  in  the 
Muhammadan  world  denoted  the  relation  of  vassal 
to  suzerain;  but  it  is  at  least  very  doubtful  if 
f’ingiz-Khän,  as  has  been  stated,  deliberately  in¬ 
tended  thereby  to  irritate  the  Khwarizindiah  and 
to  make  war  inevitable.  In  any  case  the  breach 
1>ctwccn  the  two  sovereigns  was  not  brought 
about  by  this  incident.  Muhammad  is  said  not  to 
have  displayed  his  indignation  during  the  inter¬ 
view  but  only  in  the  following  night  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  one  of  the  envoys,  from  whom  he 
received  a  reassuring  explanation  and  dismissed 
the  envoys  with  a  favourable  answer. 

The  caravan  consisted  of  450  men,  all  Muham¬ 
madans;  at  their  head  were  four  merchants,  ‘Omar 
Kbödjä  of  OtrUr,  Mammal  of  Marftgha  /in  Adhar- 
baidjan),  Kakljr  al-Din  l  Hz akt  of  ßuklplrft  and 
Amin  al-I)In  of  Herat.  All  these  merchants  were 
massacred  in  the  frontier  town  of  Otrftr  and  their 
goods  seized.  Whether  this  massacre  was  caused 
by  the  cupidity  of  the  governor  or  ordered  by 
the  Su!{ftn  himself,  is  not  certain;  at  any  rate, 
it  is  nowhere  stated  that  these  traders  had  in  any 
way.  merited  such  treatment,  cither  by  espionage 
or  any  other  conduct  requiring  punishment.  Cingiz- 
Khän  is  said  to  have  sent  another  embassy  to 
demand  satisfaction;  Muhammad  had  this  embassy 
also  or  at  least  one  of  its  members  put  to  death. 

War  against  the  Klj "Arizmshah  was  thus  rendered 
inevitable.  According  to  the  Muhammadan  his¬ 
torians,  Cingiz-Kbftn  took  the  field  with  a  host 
of  600,000  or  700,000  men;  these  figures  arc,  of 
course,  much  exaggerated  though  the  Mongols 
naturally  brought  as  great  an  army  as  possible 
against  their  formidable  opponent;  this  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  as  in  12 1 1,  the  Khän  himself 


and  his  four  sons  were  with  the  army;  hut  the 
eastern  parts  of  his  empire  could  not  be  entirely 
denuded  of  troops,  as  the  war  in  China  was  still 
being  continued.  Almost  half  (62,000)  of  the 
Mongol  army  of  129,000  men  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  general  Moduli;  of  this  army,  it  is  probable 
that  few  or  no  divisions  were  sent  out  of  China, 
otherwise  the  Kin  would  have  made  better  use  ot 
this  period.  The  number  of  the  Mongol  standing 
army  which  took  part  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Kh*ârizmshâh,  must  there  have  been  not 
much  more  than  70,000  men;  the  levies  of  sub¬ 
jected  peoples  were  probably  rather  more  nume¬ 
rous;  two  Muhammadan  princes,  Arslftn  Khan 
prince  of  Karluk  and  Sughnäk-Tegln,  prince  of 
Almälik,  were  forced  by  the  Mongols  to  fight 
with  their  armies  against  their  co-religionists.  What 
we  can  ascertain  regarding  the  composition  of 
the  Mongol  army  during  the  wars  in  M5  warft’ 
al-Nahr  and  other  lands,  makes  it  probable 
that  the  Mongols  and  their  allies  together  can 
hardly  have  numbered  more  than  200,000  men. 
The  army  of  the  KhwarizmsJbfth  was  undoub¬ 
tedly  superior  to  that  the  Mongols;  but  the 
individual  sections  were  at  variance  with  their 
ruler  and  with  one  another  and  thus  were  unable 
to  resist  the  troops  led  by  Oingiz-Khän  and  his 
generals. 

The  victorious  advance  of  the  Mongol  host 
through  the  lands  of  Islftm,  in  which  Oingiz-Khän 
himself  went  westwards  as  far  as  Rukhftrft  and 
southwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  near  Pesha¬ 
war,  while  1>odies  of  his  troops  even  reached  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  has  already  been  several  times  fully 
discussed;  there  is  little  to  be  added  to  what  has 
been  done  by  d’Ohsson  ( Histoire  des  Mongols ,  i. 
216  et  seq .).  The  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kiicliik  by  Cingiz-Khän’s  general  Hjcbc  in  the 
autumn  of  1218  cannot  have  failed  to  influence 
the  course  of  future  events,  ln  Kftshghar  and 
other  towns  the  inhabitants  rose  against  their 
oppressors  and  welcomed  the  Mongols  as  libera¬ 
tors;  in  contrast  to  the  religious  persecutions 
which  the  Mongols  had  suffered  in  Kiicliik’s  reign, 
the  Mongol  general  announced  that  every  one 
would  be  free  to  follow  his  father’s  faith.  The 
news  of  these  happenings  must  have  penetrated 
to  Md  warft'  al-Nahr;  as  only  Muhammadans  had 
fallen  victims  to  the  massacre  at  Otrftr,  the  Khwft- 
ri/.mshah,  who  had  in  any  case  no  easy  task  to 
persuade  his  subjects  that  war  against  the  Mongols 
was  a  meritorious  war  in  defence  of  their  faith, 
found  his  task  now  made  much  more  difficult. 

The  manner  of  warfare  employed  by  the  Mongols 
in  all  settled  lands  (China,  Western  Asia  and 
afterwards  in  Russia)  was  always  the  same  ;  every¬ 
where  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
were  driven  in  large  numbers  to  assist  the  Mongols 
in  besieging  the  fortified  towns;  in  storming  for¬ 
tifications  the  Mongols  used  to  drive  those  un¬ 
fortunate  wretches  in  front  of  them  so  that  they 
received  the  brunt  of  the  hail  of  arrows  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  army  following  them.  Some¬ 
times  banners  were  distributed  amongst  them  to 
give  the  enemy  the  idea  of  a  numerous  army.  At 
the  siege  of  Khodjand  the  number  of  Mongols 
present  is  said  to  have  been  only  20,000  while 
the  number  of  prisoners  made  to  accompany  them 
was  50,000. 

Mongol  supremacy  in  Ma  warft*  al-Nahr  and 
Kh*ftrizm  was  firmly  established  in  Cingiz-Khftn’s 
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time;  the  other  lands  of  the  KbwÄrizm-Shah  had 
to  be  again  subjugated  at  a  hier  period.  Muham¬ 
mad  himself  practically  never  came  in  contact 
with  the  hostile  army:  the  accounts  of  his  death 
and  flight  arc  probably  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  his  pursuers  lost  track  of  him,  otherwise  their 
troops  would  easily  have  found  their  way  to  the 
island  in  the  Caspian  Sea  which  was  quite  near 
the  mainland.  The  work  of  the  anonymous  Mongol 
writer  of  the  year  1240  shows  that  the  Mongols 
regarded  Muhammad’s  successor  JJjalàl  al-Din  as 
the  king  by  whom  the  Mongol  envoys  had  been 
slain  :  lbn  Batata  heard  similar  stories  in  Central 
Asia  a  century  later  (ed.  Defrcmcry  and  Sangui- 
netti,  iii.  23  et  sei/.).  Cingiz-KhJn  himself  and 
those  immediately  around  him  must  have  been 
better  informed. 

The  army,  which  ùngiz-Khîn  himself  comman¬ 
ded,  suffered  not  a  single  reverse  during  the  whole 
of  the  war;  it  was  only  against  the  smaller  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  invading  host  that  the  Muhammadan 
generals  had  any  ephemeral  successes.  Wc  have 
well  authenticated  accounts  of  the  general  progress 
of  the  war;  on  individual  points  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  settle  the  relation  of  the  chronicles  to 
the  facts,  as  most  of  them  are  based  on  one 
source,  the  7Vr/£4-/  Djih  an- Ku  sh  a  i  of  pjuwainl 
which  was  not  written  till  658=1260;  this  in¬ 
terval  of  40  years  was  more  than  sufficient  for 
many  legends  to  arise,  particularly  concerning  the 
deeds  and  sayings  of  the  Khan  himself.  The  story 
has  been  frequently  been  repeated  even  in  the 
most  recent  scholarly  works,  of  how  Cingiz-Khan 
(who  was  only  able  to  speak  his  native  Mongol 
tongue  1)  addressed  the  people  from  the  minbar 
of  the  place  of  prayer  ( musalla )  at  the  taking  of 
Bukhärä  and  described  himself  as  the  scourge  of 
God  sent  to  men  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins 
(in  Schcfer,  Chrcst .  Versaue ,  ii.  124).  It  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  that  we  possess  accounts  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Bukhara,  by  three  historians  whose  works 
arc  earlier  than  that  of  pjuwainl  and  that  this 
striking  picture  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  them. 

Some  information  on  the  condition  of  the  de¬ 
vastated  lands,  on  the  enactments  made  by  the 
Khän  himself  and  his  sons,  and  on  the  date  of 
the  Khän’s  return  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Hindü-Kush  to  Md  warä3  al-Nahr  is  given  by  the 
Chinese  hermit  (I’ang-iun,  a  follower  of  Taoism, 
who  at  the  Khan’s  request  had  to  undertake  the 
journey  from  China  to  the  Hindü-Kush.  Cingiz- 
Khan  seems  to  have  interpreted  the  teaching  of 
this  sect  regarding  the  means  to  obtain  immorta¬ 
lity  literally;  when  he  received  from  Catig-Cun, 
in  answer  to  his  queries,  the  reply  “There  is  a 
way  of  preserving  life;  but  there  is  no  way  of 
obtaining  immortality”,  it  must  have  been  a  great 
disappointment  to  him;  it  is  evidence  of  great 
self-control  that  he  nevertheless  treated  the  hermit 
with  favour,  praised  his  uprightness  and  even 
continued  to  receive  his  teaching  and  advice  with 
the  greatest  reverence,  even  if  lie  did  not  always 
follow  it.  In  March  1223,  Cingiz-KJidn  had  been 
in  peril  of  his  life  while  hunting  (he  had  fallen 
from  his  horse  ami  was  attacked  by  an  infuriated 
wild  boar);  the  hermit  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
give  up  this  sport  on  account  of  his  advanced 
years;  the  Khän  promised  him  to  do  so  but  was 
only  able  to  keep  his  promise  for  two  months. 

Cingiz-Khän  spent  the  summer  of  1223  in  the 
Kulftn-Ba,s;hl  steppe  (in  the  eastern  part  of  the  i 


1  modern  Sir  Darya  territory  •'orth  of  the  Alexander 
Mountains),  and  the  summer  of  1 224  on  the 
Irtish:  it  was  not  till  the  year  1225  that  he  re¬ 
turned  home,  only  to  set  out  again  in  the  same 
year  on  his  last  campaign  against  the  kingdom 
of  Ilsia.  There,  in  the  modern  Chinese  province 
of  Kan-su  not  far  from  the  town  of  Tsin-Cou,  a 
few  days  before  the  final  surrender  of  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hsia,  death  overtook  Cingiz- 
Khin  in  the  first  half  of  Ramadan  624  =  August 
1227  (the  date  is  variously  given).  His  body  was 
brought  to  Mongolia  and  interred  in  the  mountain 
of  Burkhân- Khaldun,  in  the  area  in  which  the 
Onon  and  Kcrulen  rise;  the  place  of  burial  was, 
according  to  Mongol  custom,  kept  secret.  Some 
of  his  successors  were  afterwards  buried  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  and  cfligies  of  them  erected. 
Much  farther  to  the  south  in  Ordos  (between  the 
Great  Wall  and  the  Hoang-ho)  on  the  river  pjam- 
khak  there  stand  at  the  present  day  two  hide 
yurts  in  which  the  bones  of  the  conqueror  (ac¬ 
cording  to  some  in  a  copper,  to  others  in  a  silver 
box),  his  saddle,  his  cup  and  his  pipe  (!)  are 
preserved  and  sacrifices  are  made  on  certain  days 
to  his  manes.  That  this  cult  and  these  relies  are 
of  late  origin,  is  not  of  course  to  be  doubted:  to 
what  period  the  first  mention  of  them  belongs 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

Of  the  physical  appearance  of  the  conqueror 
we  possess  accounts,  for  the  last  decade  of  his 
life  only,  the  preservation  of  which  we  owe  to 
the  Chinese  historian  Mcng-hung  and  the  Persian 
l>jüzdjâni.  He  was  distinguished  from  his  country¬ 
men  by  his  great  stature,  his  broad  forehead  and 
his  long  beard.  J)jüz<JjânI  also  mentions  his  strong 
physique  and  his  “cat’s  eyes”;  only  a  few  grey 
hairs  remained  on  his  head. 

Even  in  his  lifetime  Cingiz-Khän  had  appointed 
his  third  son  Ügcdei  as  his  successor.  In  the 
empire  founded  by  him,  as  in  all  nomad  states, 
the  principle  remained  in  force  that  the  empire 
belonged  not  to  the  ruler,  but  to  the  ruling  family, 
and  that  each  member  of  this  family  had  a  right 
to  an  ulus  (a  number  of  tribes),  a  yurt  (an  estate) 
and  an  imjju  (an  income  suitable  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  his  court  and  his  troops).  This  principle 
I  was  also  followed  by  Cingiz-Khän  himself;  with 
the  exception  of  the  youngest  son  who,  according 
to  Mongol  custom,  was  to  inherit  his  father’s 
“house”,  i.  e.  his  original  estates  (the  eastern  part 
of  Mongolia),  each  of  his  sons  was  allotted  definite 
lands  in  their  father’s  lifetime.  As  long"as  Cingiz- 
Kliän  lived  and  his  will  remained  law,  the  unity 
of  the  state  seems  to  have  suffered  little  from 
these  dispositions  of  territory;  his  sons  appear, 
not  as  rulers  of  separate  areas,  but  as  retainers 
and  faithful  followers  of  their  father,  who  was 
able  to  entrust  each  of  them  with  a  special  branch 
of  administration.  HjüÊi  was  supreme  in  the  hun¬ 
ting-field,  Caghatäi  in  the  administration  of  the 
Mongol  tribal  law  {yäsä)  and  Tall  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  Just  shortly  before  his  death  a  breach  arose 
between  Cingiz-Khftn  and  his  son  IJjücï,  the  only 
one  who  had  not  returned  to  Mongolia  after  the 
conquest  of  the  lands  of  the  west.  Whether  1  >jQEI 
had  actually  rebelled  against  his  father  and  dis¬ 
obeyed  his  orders,  or  whether,  as  Mongol  tradition 
states,  the  estrangement  was  brought  about  by 
slanderous  tongues  is  not  clear;  certain  it  is  that 
Cingiz-Khän  was  preparing  to  go  to  war  against 
his  son  when  the  news  of  the  prince's  death 
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reached  Mongolia«  According  to  later  authorities 
he  died  only  six  months  before  his  father. 

Bibliography.  In  addition  to  the  works 
quoted  and  used  by  d’Ohsson,  Histoire  des 
Mongols,  Vol.  i.  the  following  are  particularly 
worthy  of  mention:  ßjtizdjAnl,  'fabaköt-i  Nâ\irl, 
text  in  the  Biblot  heca  Indie  a  (Calcutta  1864) 
and  translation  by  Ravcrty  (London  1881);  the 
account  by  the  Chinese  writer  Mcng-hung  has 
been  translated  by  W.  WasiF'ew  in  the  Trudi 
vest,  otd .  Arkh .  obshl.,  Vol.  iv.  ;  the  Chinese 
hermit  Cang-iun’s  account  of  his  journey  is 
translated  by  Palladius,  Trudi  rossijskoi  dukhov - 
noi  missii  v  Pekin’e,  Vol.  iv.  and  by  E.  Bret- 
schneider,  Mediaeval  Rescare hes  from  Eastern 
Asiatic  Sources ,  i.  35  et  seq.;  the  work,  by  an 
unknown  Mongol  author,  entitled  Yuan-lao-mi- 
i/fi  ( A  Secret  History  of  the  Yuan  Dynasty ) 
exists  in  a  Chinese  transcription  and  translation 
and  has  been  translated  into  Russian  by  Palla¬ 
dius,  Trudi  rossijskoi  dukJiovnoi  missii ,  Vol.  iv. 
W.  Barthold,  utilising  all  these  sources  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  draw  a  clear  picture  of  the  perso¬ 
nality  and  activities  of  the  conqueror,  cf.  Zapiski 
vost .  otd .  arkh .  obshl.,  x.  105  et  seq.;  Turkestan 
v  epokhu  mongol skago  naihestviya ,  ii.  409  et 
seq and  the  author’s  notices  in  the  Mitteilungen 
des  Seminars  für  orientalische  Sprachen ,  Vol. 
i.  Os  tas»  Stud.,  p.  196  et  seq.;  Vol.  iv.  West  as. 
Stud.,  p.  179  and  the  review  by  M.  Hartmann, 
Orienlalistische  Lit feraturxei ting, ,  vi.  246  et  seq.; 
cf.  also  Skrine  and  Ross,  The  Heart  of  Asia 
(I,ondon  1899),  p.  149  et  seq.  and  R.  Stübe, 
Tschinghiz-Chan,  seine  Staatsbitdung  und  seine 
Persönlichkeit  (/feue  Jahrbücher  für  das  klas¬ 
sische  Altertum  etc.,  1908,  p.  532  et  seq.).  On 
the  cult  in  Ordos,  cf.  G.  N.  Potanin,  Pominki 
fo  Cingis-kkan'e  ( Izv .  Imp.  Russk.  Geogr.  Obihc., 
Vol.  xxi.).  (W.  Rartiiou».) 

fclRÄGH  DIHLl,  with  his  real  name  NasIr 
Ab»I)lN  Mat.imüd  n.  Yahvä,  was  born  in  Oudh 
in  India  and  when  he  was  nine  years  old, 
his  father  died.  His  mother  sent  him  to  MawlAnA 
cAbd  al-Kar!m  ShirwAnf  to  acquire  learning.  After 
the  death  of  his  teacher,  he  sat  at  the  feet  of 
IftikhAr  al-Din  GilânI.  At  the  age  of  forty  he 
came  to  Dihll  and  became  the  disciple  of  Nix  am 
a]-I>!n  AwliyA  who  esteemed  him  very  highly  and 
called  him  CirAgh  Dihll  (the  light  of  Dihll)  by 
which  title  he  is  known  in  India.  His  many  dis¬ 
courses  have  been  collected  in  A.  II.  756  =  A.  I). 
1355  by  his  disciple  Hamid  under  the  title  of  RJhair 
al-Madjalis.  He  died  in  A.  H.  757  =s  A.  1).  1356. 

Bibliography :  cAbd  al-Hakk,  Akkbar  at - 
Akhyâr,  p.  80;  1)5  rA  ShikQh,  Sa  final  at-Awliya, 
j>.  too;  ImAm  al-Din  Muhammad,  TcCrlkh  al- 
Awliyâ.  p.  200.  (M.  II  IDA  YET  HoSAIN). 

ÔIRÀGHÀN  (Plur.  from  the  Persian  lirâgh, 
•torch,  lamp  or  light’*),  ‘illumination  of  gardens 
and  kiosks”;  the  name  of  a  palace  built  by  Dam  Ad 
Ibrahim  Pas.ba,  Grand  Vizier  of  Suit  An  Ahmad 
III,  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Bos¬ 
porus  between  the  villages  of  Boshik-tftsh  and 
Ortak'öi,  into  which  SultAn  Mahmud  II  moved 
from  Top-Vapü  and  which  was  rebuilt  by  cAbd 
a1-cAriz.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  festivities 
which  used  to  be  celebrated  there  nightly.  The 
‘feast  of  tulips*  was  particularly  famous;  it  was 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  illuminations  which 
DAmAd  IbrAhlm  used  to  prepare  for  his  sovereign 
(von  Hammer,  Geschichte  des  Osman .  Reiches, 


vii.  281,  French  transi.,  xiv.  64).  The  palace  Is 
built  entirely  of  marble  and  consists  of  several 
blocks  of  buildings,  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
high  walls.  The  façade  facing  the  Bosporus  is 
over  300  yards  long.  The  interior  was  magnifi¬ 
cently  decorated  in  the  Indian-Moslem  style.  It 
was  in  this  palace  that  the  SultAn  cAbd  al-Azb 
was  Assassinated  in  1876  and  the  deposed  Murad 
V.  was  kept  there  for  27  years.  It  was  used  as 
a  Parliament  House  for  the  Senate  and  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  but  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire  three  months  later  on  Wednesday,  7*h  Mu- 
harram  1328=  iq'h  January  1910. 

For  other  meanings  sec  Vullcrs,  Diet.  Pert. 
Lat .,  s.  v. 

Bibliography.  [Léon  Roussct],  De  Paris 
à  Constantinople  ( Guides  Joanne ),  p.  31 1;  the 
Ça  bah  newspaper*  issues  of  the  8th,  io1*1  and 
11*1»  Muharram  1328.  (Cl.  HUART.) 

CIRCASSIANS.  [See  ôerkesses,  p.  834.] 
fclSHTl,  Mu'In  al-DIn  Muhammad,  founder 
of  a  Safi  brotherhood,  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated  throughout  India  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  saints  of  India,  as  the 
name  Aftâb-i  Mulk-i  Hind  (Sun  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hind),  which  is  given  him,  shows.  Mu'in  al- 
Dln  belonged  to  SistAn  and  was  born  in  537 
(1142);  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  his 
father  GhiyAlb  al*I)ln  Hasan  died;  he  then  lived 
in  various  towns  in  KhorAsAn  and  finally  came 
to  Baghdad.  During  this  period  he  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  most  famous  Sufis  of  the  time, 
including  Nadjm  al-Din  KubrA,  ShihAb  al-Din  al- 
Suhrawardi,  and  Awhad  al-Din  KarmAnl.  In  589 
(1193)  he  came  to  Dihll  but  almost  immediately 
moved  to  Adjmlr  where  he  died  in  633  (1236); 
his  tomb  there  became  a  very  popular  place  of 
pilgrimage;  the  great  Emperor  Akbar  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  it  on  foot.  A  splendid  mausoleum 
( dargâh )  was  erected  which  is  much  visited  to 
this  day. 

He  is  not,  however,  the  only  Indian  saint,  who 
bears  the  name  Oisbtï ;  we  need  only  mention 
Salim  Cishtl,  the  contemporary  of  Akbar,  whose 
dargâh  at  Fathpür  Sikri  is  likewise  held  in  great 
reverence.  Other  individuals  who  bore  the  nisba 
CisJ]tI  arc  cited  under  their  names. 

Bibliograp hy :  Abu  ’I-Fazl,  Akbarnamah, 
ed.  Calcutta,  ii.  154  et  seq.;  À'in-i  Akbari, 
transi.  Jarrett,  iii.  361;  TeYrikhri  Firi$h.ta,  ii. 
71 1  et  seq. 

&ÏTAL,  the  name,  no  longer  in  use,  of  a  small 
Indian  copper  coin,  worth  */M  of  a  dam  [q.v.];cf. 
Yule  and  Burnell,  I/obson-Jobson,  s.  v.  Jcetul,  p.  457. 

ÔITRÂL  =  ChitrAi.  in  its  usual  acceptation 
denotes  the  upper  valley  of  the  KunAr 
River,  from  the  BAroghil  Pass  (I«at.  36°  50'  N.) 
to  Arnawai  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bashgöl  River 
with  the  KunAr.  (I At.  350  10’  N.).  This  valley, 
formerly  called  KAshkAr,  has  received  the  name 
CitrAl  by  extension  from  the  group  of  villages  in 
its  most  fertile  part.  In  its  widest  extension  the 
name  also  includes  YAsïn  as  far  cast  as  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  Punyal,  which  was  politically  united  with 
Citrftl  for  a  time.  Including  this  territory  its  cast 
and  west  extension  was  from  Long.  71°  10'  E.  to 
73°  50*  E.  The  Shandur  Range  crossed  by  a 
pass  12,250  feet  in  height  bounds  CitrAl  on  the 
East.  On  the  N.  W.  the  boundary  is  the  main 
HindQ-Kush  range,  culminating  in  Tirat-mcr 
(24  428  ft.)  south  of  which  the  Dur&h  pass  at  the 
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head  of  the  Lutfchö  valley  lead»  into  KifiristSn 
and  BadakhsbSn.  In  the  South  the  principal  ap¬ 
proach  from  the  plains  of  India  is  by  Swat,  the 
Pandjköra  River,  Dir  and  the  Lawarai  Pass  (10350 
ft.)  The  most  accessible  side  is  by  the  lower  Kunär 
valley  and  Asmär  to  L>jal5lâb3d  on  the  Kabul 
River.  The  whole  of  this  route  is,  by  the  boun¬ 
dary  laid  down  in  1895,  included  in  Afghanistan. 
This  secluded  valley  has  of  recent  years  been  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  British  Empire  of  India,  though 
still  under  its  own  Mihtars  or  princes. 

Races  and  languages.  The  principal  race  is 
known  as  AV'd,  which  occupies  the  whole  of 
KasJjkar  and  spreads  southwards  over  the  lawarai 
nearly  to  Dir  ami  K.  over  the  Shandur  to  Ghizr. 
The  Khü  are  the  cultivators  and  herdsmen,  and 
above  them  in  rank  is  a  privileged  race,  the 
Ashlmâdak  or  ‘fooil-givcr’  so-called  from  their 
duty  of  supplying  the  Prince  and  his  followers 
with  food.  Above  them  again  arc  the  Zundrt  or 
Rönös,  perhaps  of  Arab  descent,  who  generally 
supplied  a  Wazlr  to  the  Prince.  The  ruling  tribe 
is  the  Sbah-Sangàliê  to  which  belong  the  Katör 
family  of  Citrâl,  and  the  Khushwaktf,  who  long 
ruled  in  Upper  Käshkär  and  Vâsin.  They  are 
related  families,  l»oth  claiming  descent  from  Shah 
Sangali  who  first  established  the  power  of  the 
family  and  himself  was  descended  from  Bâbâ 
Aiyüb,  an  adventurer  from  Khoräsan,  who  first 
assumed  the  title  of  Mihtar. 

The  mass  of  the  people  are  of  Aryan  race, 
slender,  with  well  formed  features  and  abundant 
hair,  pleasant  and  attractive  in  their  manners  but 
treacherous  and  given  to  crimes  of  violence  and 
passion.  The  women  arc  good  looking,  and  till 
recently  were  frequently  sold  as  slaves.  The  upper 
classes  arc  perhaps  of  Iranian  descent,  but  all  are 
assimilated  to  the  common  type  and  speak  the 
same  language,  the  Khöwär.  In  Vasin  this  lan¬ 
guage  follows  the  race  as  far  as  Ghizr.  The  rest 
of  the  people  are  Shins  except  in  the  North  or 
Warshigüm  country,  where  the  Burushaski,  a 
language  of  Mongolian  type,  is  spoken.  The 
K hô- war  and  Shinä  languages  belong  to  the  fa¬ 
mily  described  by  Grierson  as  Pishäca,  and  he 
(agreeing  with  Kuhn)  considers  that  they  arc 
Aryan  languages  neither  Indian  nor  Iranian,  but 
representing  a  stage  before  the  differentiation  of 
these  branches.  Konow  however  maintains  that 
they  are  mainly  Eranian. 

A  purely  Eranian  language,  the  Yüdghä  (akin 
to  the  Munjanï  of  the  Ghalca  group),  is  spoken 
by  a  small  number  of  persons  in  the  Lutkho 
valley,  while  in  the  extreme  south  a  number  of 
Kafirs  speaking  the  Kaläshä  language  arc  found. 

Citrâl  was  a  Buddhist  country  before  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Islam,  and  traces  of  Buddhism  arc  still 
found.  The  population  is  now  purely  Musalman, 
even  the  so-called  Kaläshä  Kafirs  having  been 
converted.  The  Mawlàï  Sect,  identical  with  the 
widely-spread  Ismacili  heresy,  is  very  powerful. 

History.  The  name  Katör  as  applied  to  the 
ruling  family  seems  to  have  been  originally  a 
title,  perhaps  existing  before  the  rise  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  family.  Cunningham  and  others  have  identi-  « 
Tied  it  with  ancient  names  such  as  Kidära  and 
Kitolo  used  by  the  later  Kusbäns.  Vague  tradi-  < 
tions  also  exist  as  to  descent  from  Alexander,  due  1 
probably  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  Alexander  i 
used  the  route  by  the  Kunär  valley  and  thence 
to  Swat  in  his  invasion  of  India. 


1  Jn  modern  times  the  family  has  been  divided 
into  two  branches,  the  Katör  of  Citrfll  and  the 
Khushwaktf  of  Yftsln  and  Upper  Kashkär.  The 
»  two  branches  were  frequently  at  war  all  through 
the  xix'h  cent.,  and  Yäsln  was  often  invaded  by 
the  KatOrs.  The  Yfisln  chiefs  were  exposed  also 
to  attacks  from  Kashmir  through  Gilgit  on  their 
eastern  side.  The  murder  of  the  English  traveller 
Hayward  at  Darkot  by  Mir  Wall  in  1870  led  to 
his  expulsion  by  his  brother  PahlwSn,  who  finally 
fell  in  1SS0,  being  attacked  at  once  by  Kashmir 
and  by  Aman  al-MuIk  Katör.  The  later  had  come 
into  power  in  1857  and  gradually  extended  his 
dominions.  In  1S77  he  began  to  enter  into  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  British  Government  through  Major 
Biddulph,  agent  at  Gilgit,  and  further  agreements 
were  made  through  Capt.  Durand  who  visited 
Citrâl  in  1S89. 

After  Aman  al-Mulk’s  death  in  1892  a  series 
of  intrigues  and  assassinations,  in  which  the  late 
Mihtar's  brother  (Sljër  A  Mal)  and  his  sons  were 
involved,  led  to  the  deputation  of  G.  (now  Sir  G.) 
Robertson  to  Citrâl.  Afdal  al-Mulk  who  first  suc¬ 
ceeded,  was  killed  by  Shër  Afdal,  who  was  shortly 
driven  out  by  Nizäm  al-Mulk  the  eldest  son  of 
Amän  al-Mulk,  and  took  refuge  in  Käbul.  At  his 
instigation  a  third  brother  Amir  al-Mulk  murdered 
Nizam  al-Mulk,  and  made  himself  Mihtar.  Shcr 
Afdal  again  appeared  on  the  scene  and  Urora 
KJiän  the  powerful  Afghan  Chief  of  Djandöl  who 
had  seized'  Dir,  now  crossed  the  lawarai  Pass 
into  Citrâl. 

At  this  time  Robertson  was  in  Gilgit  and  l.ieut. 
Gurdon  with  a  small  escort  was  in  Citrâl.  There 
were  small  detachments  at  Ghizr  and  Mastudj  in 
the  upper  valley.  Robertson  hastened  to  Citrâl 
and  arrived  in  time  to  be  besieged  there  with 
his  small  force.  Some  small  detachments  on  the 
way  from  Gilgit  were  destroyed  and  others  be¬ 
sieged.  The  old  fort  built  of  stone  and  wood, 
was  defended  with  great  difficulty  and  gallantry 
by  its  small  garrison  from  March  3M  to  April 
ao'11  1895,  when  a  body  of  about  400  Sikhs  under 
Col.  Kelly  arrived  from  Gilgit  having  crossed  the 
snow  bound  Shandur  Pass  after  great  suffering 
and  fought  actions  near  Mastudj  and  in  the  Nisä 
Göl  defile.  A  larger  force  was  on  its  way  from 
India  via  the  Malakand  Pass,  Swât,  the  Pamjjkora 
river  and  the  I.aw'arai  Pass,  and  w'as  opposed  by 
Umra  Khan,  who  was  defeated  and  fled  into  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  where  he  was  interned  by  the  Amir. 
Shir  Afdal  also  fled  but  was  captured  by  the 
Khân  of  Dir  and  interned  in  British  India. 

The  young  Mihtar  Amir  al-Mulk,  who  had 
taken  refuge  with  Robertson  in  the  fort  of  Citral 
during  the  siege,  abdicated  and  his  younger  brother 
Shudjäc  al-Mulk  took  his  place.  He  was  after-* 
wards  formally  installed  in  Sept.  1895  by  order 
of  the  Indian  Government  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Kashmir,  and  has  since  ruled  successfully.  The 
road  made  over  the  Lawarai  is  kept  up  by  the 
Indian  Government  and  relations  with  Citrâl  are 
managed  by  the  Pol.  Agent  for  Dir,  Swât  and 
Citrâl  under  the  orders  of  the  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province.  The 
Vâsïn  Country  however  is  under  the  management 
of  the  Agent  at  Gilgit.  The  road  was  closed  for 
a  time  during  the  Swât  rising  of  1897  but  Citral 
itself  w'as  not  troubled. 

Bibliography :  Biddulph,  Tribes  of  the 
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(M.  Long  worth  Dames.) 
ClTTAGONG  or  Cattagram,  a  town  and 
district  of  India,  in  Eastern  Bengal,  at 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  extending  south 
along  the  coast  towards  Arakan.  Area  of  district, 
3,429  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  i,353>25°i  of  whom 
72°/0  are  Muhammadans.  The  town,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Karnaphuli  river,  12  m.  from  the  sea, 
is  the  second  seaport  in  Bengal  after  Calcutta,  and 
its  importance  has  been  increased  by  the  opening 
of  railway  communication  with  Assam.  In  1905  it 
was  created  the  subordinate  capital  of  the  new 
province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  Pop.  (1901), 
32,140.  Lying  on  the  borderland  between  Bengal 
and  Arakan,  Cittagong  was  not  permanently  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Muhammadans  until  1666,  when 
Êihâyista  Khän  was  victorious  over  both  the  Ara- 
Icanese  or  Maghs  and  their  Portuguese  allies  or 
Firinghts.  He  changed  the  name  of  the  town  to 
Isläm&bäd,  and  his  son  built  the  Djftmi0  Masdjid. 
There  are  three  other  old  mosques. 

Bibliography:  Chittagong  Gazetteer  (Cal¬ 
cutta,  1908.)  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

£IWlZÄDE,  the  name  of  two  Ottoman  cl'lam£ 
—  father  and  son  —  each  of  whom  rose  to  be 
gbaikh  aMslSm.  Clwl  was  miiderris  in  McntesJhe 
(Asia  Minor).  His  son  Muhyi  al-Dln  Ciwizàde 
bad  acted  as  miiderris  and  Kadi  in  various  towns 
throughout  the  Turkish  Empire  before  he  became 
Kädl-'Askar  of  Anatolia  in  944  and  Shaikh  al- 
Islam  in  945.  After  holding  this  oOice  for  three 
years  and  nine  months,  he  was  deposed  because 
he  had  placed  himself  at  variance  with  the  whole 
body  of  ‘L’lamft,  over  a  fatwTi .  lie  then  undertook 
the  hatfjtjjy  became  KSdI-cAskar  of  Runiili  in  952 
and  died  in  954« 

llis  son  Muhammad  Ciwizftde,  born  in  937, 
received  his  education  from  his  father  and  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  with  him  ;  he  passed 
through  the  various  grades  of  cUlantil  and  ulti¬ 
mately  became  Shaikh  al-lsläm  in  989.  He  died 
in  995* 

Hädjdjl  Khalfa,  iv.  429,  mentions  only  one 
ghaikh  Muhammad  b.  llyfis  Clwlzftdc  and  seems 
to  have  confused  the  two.  Except  a  few  fatwïisy 
which  are  preserved  in  collections  of  fatwâs ,  no 
products  of  their  scholarship  have  survived. 

Bibliography î  Samï ,  A' a  mus  al- Allant 
(Constantinople  1306).  (F.  Giese.) 

COIL.  [Sec  AMGAKH,  p.  299.] 

COKA-ADASI  “cloth  Island”,  the  Turkish 
name  of  the  island  of  Ccrigo  (Cythera). 

COMORAS,  a  group  of  four  islands  (Great 
Kômüra  or  Angazidja,  Moheli,  Anzhutln,  and 
Mäyöta)  now  under  French  protection,  north¬ 
west  of  Madagascar,  included  by  the  Arabs 
with  the  latter  (see  Ferrand,  op.  cit .,  i.  44  et  seq.) 
under  the  name  tljazlrat  or  djazlPir  al-Kumr  (fre¬ 
quently  explained  as  kamar  “Moon”  Island).  They 


were  possibly  first  brought  into  contact  with  Isl&m 
by  merchants  or  emigrants  from  South  Arabia  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Hijjra.  It  is  not  known 
when  Islam  was  completely  adopted  in  these  is¬ 
lands  but  it  was  certainly  brought  from  the  African 
maioland  or  the  islands  lying  off  it.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  xvph  century  the  Comora  islands  are 
said  to  have  come  under  the  sway  of  the  so-called 
ShirOzI  princes,  who  had  settled  at  an  earlier 
period  in  East  Africa  (see  C.  H.  Becker  in  Islam , 
it.  9).  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  —  in 
spite  of  temporary  IbadI  influence  — like  the  Suaheli 
whose  language  is  allied  to  theirs,  followers  of 
the  ShäficI  sect.  Cf.  G.  Ferrand,  Les  Musulmans 
de  Madagascar  et  aux  ties  Comores ,  i. — iii.  (Paris 
1891  — 1902),  particularly  iii.  130  et  seq . 

CONSTANTINE  (Arabie  KusxanjIna,  with 
numerous  variants)  a  town  in  Algeria,  the 
capital  of  the  département  of  Constantine,  330 
miles  cast  of  Algiers  and  50  miles  southeast  of 
Philippeville,  which  is  the  port  of  Constantine 
and  is  connected  with  it  by  railway;  it  lies  in 
36°  22'  N.  Lat.  and  i83  56'  E.  Long.  (Greenwich). 
In  1906  the  population  was  52,247,  of  whom 
> 5>779  wcrc  Europeans,  8,427  Jews  and  28,041 
natives. 

The  situation  of  Constantine  makes  the  town 
a  natural  fortress.  It  is  built  on  a  rocky  plateau 
in  the  form  of  a  trapezoid,  bounded  on  the  S.  E., 
N.  E.  and  N.  W.,  by  deep  ravines  and  connected 
with  the  surrounding  country  on  the  S.  E.  only 
by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  plateau  itself  declines 
rapidly  from  north  to  south.  The  Kasba  on  its 
highest  point  is  2500  feet  above  sea-level  while 
the  Marabut  of  SidI  Rashid  not  a*  mile  away  is 
only  2170  feet  high.  Of  the  ravines  which  represent 
the  moats  of  this  natural  fortress  the  most  re¬ 
markable  is  that  which  runs  along  the  southeast 
and  northeast  faces  of  the  plateau,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  Rummel  flows.  This  river  runs  along 
a  narrow  gully,  a  real  ‘canon’,  the  walls  of  which 
rise  sheer  upright  to  a  height  of  500  to  600  feet, 
disappears  for  1  */2  miles  under  three  subterranean 
passages  which  the  water  has  hollowed  out,  makes 
its  exit  in  waterfalls  and  descends  to  the  verdant 
plain  of  al-Hamma.  Across  this  gorge  above  which 
on  the  right  bank  rises  the  plateau  of  Mansüra 
(2340  feet),  the  Romans  threw  a  bridge  which 
existed  for  several  centuries  after  the  Arab  con¬ 
quest.  Al-Bakri  (, Description  de  r  Afrique,  transi, 
de  Slane,  p.  150)  mentions  it  and  al-ldrlsl  (ed. 
dc  Goeje,  p.  m)  describes  it  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  works  which  it  had  ever  been  granted 
him  to  sec.  Consisting  of  two  rows  ot  arches, 
one  above  the  other,  217  feet  high,  a  road  and 
an  aqueduct  bringing  the  water  necessary  for  the 
town  ran  across  it.  it  collapsed  in  the  xiiid»  cen¬ 
tury,  was  rebuilt  in  the  xviii1*»  by  order  of  Çftlalj- 
bey  under  the  supervision  of  a  Spanish  engineer 
ar.d  on  finally  breaking  down  in  1847  it  was 
replaced  by  an  iron  bridge  423  feet  long  crossing 
the  Rummel  at  a  height  of  528  feet.  Another 
bridge  is  at  present  being  constructed,  farther  up 
the  river,  to  connect  the  plateau  of  Mansüra  where 
the  station  and  the  European  quarter  are  built, 
with  the  quarters  previously  in  existence  to  the 
S.  VV.  of  the  town  on  the  flanks  and  flat  summit 
of  KQdiat-Aty,  a  height  which  commands  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Constantine  from  this  side. 

Although  these  works  have  sensibly  modified 
the  general  appearance  of  the  town,  it  nevertheless 
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preserves  an  originality  of  aspect  which  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  other  Algerian  towns. 
It  resembles  a  great  Kabyl  village  rather  than  an 
Oriental  city.  It  is  an  agglomeration  of  houses 
with  clay  roofs,  penetrated  by  an  irregular  system 
of  narrow  tortuous  streets,  which  sometimes  des¬ 
cend  like  stairways  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine, 
the  heights  of  which  are  crowned  by  houses.  A 
noisy  throng  of  Kabyls,  Jews  and  Mzäbites  fi'l 
the  streets  and  markets.  A  few  monuments  of  no 
artistic  interest  recall  the  past  history  of  Con¬ 
stantine.  The  great  mosque  dates  from  the  time 
of  the  first  Hafsid  sovereigns  (xiii,h  century  A.  !).). 
The  mosques  of  Suk  al-Ghazal,  now  a  cathedral, 
of  Sidi  Lakhdar  and  of  Sidi  al-Kattinl,  all  of 
which  were  built  in  the  xviii‘b  century,  belong 
to  the  Turkish  period  as  docs  the  palace  built 
by  Ahmad,  the  last  Turkish  Bey,  just  before  the 
French  conquest. 

The  origins  of  Constantine  arc  obscure.  But  in 
all  probability,  the  site  must  have  been  occupied 
at  a  very  early  period  by  the  natives.  The  classics 
mention  the  existence  of  a  town  named  Cirta  at 
this  place.  The  Semitic  origin  of  the  name  (kart=z 
town)  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  had  established  a  colony  there.  In  any 
case  Cirta  appears  in  the  period  of  the  Punic 
wars  as  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Numidia; 
Syphax  had  a  palace  there.  Masinissa  and  his 
successors  erected  important  buildings  in  it  and 
invited  Greek  and  Roman  merchants  thither.  During 
the  civil  wars  of  the  century  B.  C.,  P.  Sittius 
Nucerianus,  an  adventurer,  seized  Cirta  on  Caesar’s 
behalf  and  on  the  latter’s  ultimate  triumph  received 
the  town  and  territory.  Cirta  then  became  a  Roman 
colony  under  the  name  of  Colonia  Cirta  Julia  or 
Cirta  Sittianorum.  Juba  II  made  it  his  capital 
after  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
by  Augustus  and  lived  there  for  seven  years 
(24 — 17  b.  c.),  till  he  was  forced  to  exchange 
Numidia  for  Mauretania.  Cirta  still  remained  the 
capital  of  the  republic  of  the  ‘four  colonies’,  then 
in  the  third  century  a.  n.  it  became  that  of  the 
province  of  Numidia  Civilis  or  Numidia  Cirtcnsis 
established  by  Maximianus  Hercules  in  297  A.  n. 
In  the  course  of  the  civil  wars  which  followed 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  the  inhabitants  re¬ 
cognised  the  authority  of  the  usurper  Alexander 
and  gave  him  asylum  after  he  had  been  driven 
from  Carthage  and  thus  brought  upon  their  heads 
the  wrath  of  Maxentius.  The  latter  took  Cirta 
and  razed  the  town  to  the  ground  in  31 1  A.  D. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  313  by  Constantine,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Maxentius,  and  received  the  name  of 
Constantine  which  it  has  retained  to  the  present 
day.  At  the  Vandal  invasion,  Constantine  was 
occupied  by  the  Barbarians  but  given  back  in 
442  by  Geiserich  to  the  Emperor.  After  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Western  Empire,  Constantine  re¬ 
mained  independent,  till  the  Byzantines,  victorious 
over  the  Vandals,  brought  Northern  Africa  under 
their  sway  in  533.  It  remained  subject  to  them 
till  the  invasion  of  North  Africa  by  the  Arabs. 

The  chroniclers  are  silent  as  to  the  date  at 
which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Muhammadans. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  not  affected 
by  the  first  Arab  incursions  but  was  only  occupied 
at  the  end  of  the  vii«b  century  at  the  same  time 
as  Carthage  and  the  other  Byzantine  strongholds 
which  were  the  last  to  surrender.  Included  in  the 
province  of  Ifrlfciya,  Constantine  owned  the  rule 


successively  of  the  governors  of  KairawSn,  the 
Aghlabids,  the  Ffttimids,  then,  when  nl-Mn<uz 
had  transferred  the  seat  of  the  Caliphate  to  Egypt, 
of  the  Zlrids.  The  latter  retained  it  even  after 
the  Ifammsdids  had  deprived  them  of  a  portion 
of  the  eastern  Maghrib.  They  lost  it  entirely  at 
the  IlilSll  invasion.  The  Hammädid  al-Mucizr  took 
advantage  of  their  troubles  to  seize  the  town  and 
include  it  among  his  own  possessions.  The  suc¬ 
cessors  of  al-Mucizz  retained  the  town  for  a  century 
in  spite  of  a  revolt  instigated  by  Bel  Bar,  uncle 
of  the  Emir  al-Nâsir.  After  the  capture  of  Bougie 
by  the  Almohads,  Yahyä,  the  last  king  of  Bougie, 
sought  refuge  in  Constantine,  then  giving  up  any 
idea  of  further  resistance,  surrendered  to  cAbd 
al-Mu’min  whose  troops  took  possession  of  the 
town.  Attacked  unsuccessfully  by  CAU  b.  Ghîniya 
in  11S5  a.  I).,  Constantine  remained  faithful  to 
the  Almohads  till  the  final  collapse  of  the  empire 
founded  by  cAbd  nl-MuJmin. 

At  this  period,  Constantine  was  a  very  prospe¬ 
rous  city:  “Kostantina”  says  al-Bakrf,  “is  a  large 
and  ancient  town  with  a  numerous  population; ...  • 
it  is  inhabited  by  various  families  who  were  ori¬ 
ginally  part  of  the  Berber  tribes  established  at 
Mila,  in  the  land  of  Nefzäwa  and  in  that  of  Kas- 
Jiliyä,  but  it  belongs  to  certaio  Kctämian  tribes. 

It  has  rich  bazaars  and  a  prosperous  trade”  (<*/. 
<*//.,  p.  150).  Al-Idrbi  describes  Constantine  as  a 
populous  and  commercial  town.  “The  inhabitants’* 
he  continues  “are  rich;  they  have  agreements 
with  the  Arabs  and  co-operate  with  them  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  preservation  of  the 
harvests.  Their  subterranean  storehouses  are  so 
good  that  corn  may  be  kept  in  them  for  a  century 
without  suffering  any  deterioration.  They  collect 
large  quantities  of  honey  and  butter,  which  they 
export  to  foreign  countries....”  ( op .  cit .,  p.  III). 

When  the  Almohad  Empire  was  broken  up, 
Constantine  recognised  the  authority  of  the  Hafsid 
Abu  Zakariyï  who  was  proclaimed  at  Tunis  in 
1230  a.  D.  (cf.  the  article  Haksids).  The  history 
of  the  town  under  the  Hafsids  (xiii,h— xvF*»  cen¬ 
turies)  is  very  confused  and  disjointed.  The  rulers 
of  Tunis  attached  great  importance  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Constantine;  they  frequently  lived  there 
and  delighted  in  improving  it;  they  usually  en¬ 
trusted  its  government  to  princes  of  their  own 
family.  Nevertheless  in  spite  of  their,  precautions 
and  trouble  they  lost  it  on  several  occasions;  in 
1282  a.  D.  for  example,  in  the  reign  of  Abu  Ish3k, 
the  governor  Ibn  al-WazIr  rose  against  the  sover¬ 
eign  of  Tunis,  who  had  to  send  his  son,  AbO 
Fans,  to  retake  the  town  by  force.  In  1284,  its 
inhabitants  opened  their  gates  to  the  pretender  * 
Aba  Zakarlyfi  of  Bougie;  in  1305  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  governor  lbn  al-Amlr,  they  submitted 
to  the  Hafsid  sovereign  of  Tunis,  whom  they 
cast  off  almost  immediately  afterwards,  however, 
to  place  themselves  again  under  the  authority  of 
the  King  of  Bougie,  Abu  ’1-Bakâ.  The  latter  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  restoring  to  his  own  advantage  the 
unity  of  the  Hafsid  kingdom  in  1309  A.  D.  and 
for  some  years  maintained  peace  in  the  Eastern 
Maghrib.  But  new  troubles  were  not  long  in 
arising.  From  1312  to  1319,  Constantine  was 
almost  independent  under  the  authority  of  the 
vizier  Ibn  Qhamr,  who  succeeded  in  placing  on 
the  throne  of  Tunis  a  prince  of  his  own  choosing, 
Aba  Yahyî.  In  1 325,  the  revolt  Of  another  vizier, 
lbn  al-Kslun,  exposed  the  inhabitants  to  an  attack, 
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which  proved  unsuccessful,  from  the  cAbd  al- 
Wsdites.  The  wars  which  then  broke  out  in  the 
Eastern  Maghrib  between  the  Marlnids  and  the 
‘Abd  al-Wädites  as  well  as  the  good  government 
of  the  governors  AbO  cAbd  Allah  and  Aba  Zaid, 
son  and  grandson  of  Aba  Yahyff,  king  of  Tunis, 
gained  Constantine  a  few  years  of  respite.  But 
peace,  which  had  only  been  established  with  difli- 
culty,  was  again  broken  in  the  middle  of  the 
xiv“>  century  by  Marlnid  expeditions.  Abu  '1-Hasan 
entered  Constantine  without  striking  a  blow  and 
supplanted  Hafsid.  authority  by  his  own  in  1347. 
The  defeat  of  Abu  ’l-Hasan  at  Kairaw&n  brought 
about  a  revival  in  favour  of  the  Hafsids  and  one 
of  them,  al-Fadl,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  seize  the  town.  He  held  it  for  only  a  short 
time.  The  former  Hafsid  governor,  Aba  Zaid,  set 
at  liberty  by  Aba  ‘Inän,  retook  Constantine,  then 
abandoning  his  protector,  proclaimed  Suljân  a 
son  of  al-Hasan  named  Täshfin.  Soon  afterwards, 
AbO  Zaid’s  brother,  Abu  VAbbas,  overthrew  him 
and  dethroned  Täshfln.  He  in  his  turn  took  the 
title  of  Sul^Sn,  repulsed  the  Dawftwida  and  Sad- 
wlkash  Arabs,  who  had  laid  siege  to  Constantine 
in  *35Si  but  could  not  prevent  the  town  being 
taken  by  Aba  cInän,  who  came  in  person  against 
it.  He  regained  it  from  the  Marlnids  in  1360. 
Becoming  Surfin  of  Tunis  in  1370,  Abu  VAbbfls 
maintained  peace  in  the  province  of  Constantine 
till  his  death.  His  successor  AbO  Fâris  had  on 
the  other  hand  twice  to  reconquer  Constantine 
from  his  brother  Aba  Bakr,  who  had  seized  it 
with  the  help  of  the  Arab  tribes. 

We  have  no  exact  details  on  the  history  of 
Constantine  in  the  xv'**‘  century.  Rebellions  against 
Hafsid  rule  were,  it  seems,  less  frequent  than  in 
the  preceding  century  but  its  authority  was  more 
nominal  than  real.  During  this  period  the  real 
masters  of  Constantine  were  the  chiefs  of  the  Awläd 
Sawla,  a  section  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  Dawäwida. 
In  the  town  itself  the  exercise  of  authority  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  families,  clients  of  the 
Awlftd  Sawla.  Such,  for  example,  were  the  family 
ofcAbd  al*Mu3min  of  Marabut  origin,  whose  chiefs 
exercised  by  hereditary  right  the  functions  of 
Shaikh  al-Isläm  and  Amir  al-Rakab,  (leader  of  the 
caravan  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca);  the  family  of  Ben 
Bàdis,  whose  members  had  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  duties  of  Kadi,  that  of  the  Ben  al-FaggUn  (or 
famous  as  legal  authorities. 

The  arrival  of  the  Turks  in  Northern  Africa 
reopened  an  era  of  troubles  for  Constantine.  There 
*erct  two  parties  in  the  field.  The  one,  led  by 
the  Abd  al-Mu’min,  was  favourable  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  Hafsid  suzerainty;  the  other,  led  by 
the  Lafgan,  invited  the  Turks  thither.  According 
to  M.  Vaysscltcs,  a  first  attempt  by  the  Turks  to 
occupy  the  town  was  made  as  early  as  1 51 7. 
According,  to  M.  Mercier,  Hasan,  one  of  Jvhair 
«•win’s  lieutenants,  forced  the  people  of  Con¬ 
stantine  to  recognise  his  master's  authority  in 
*5*9  or  1520.  The  submission  of  the  town  was 
0l»y  an  ephemeral  one,  however,  for  in  1526  a 
representative  of  the  Idafsid  sovereign  of  Tunis 
Has  residing  in  the  town.  It  is  not  till  1534  that 
e  establishment  of  a.  garrison  definitely  marks 
^  occupation  of  Constantine  by  the  Turks.  Their 
,  °r,5B?l  was  established  without  diffi- 

7*  Inc  partisans  of  the  Hafsids  did  not  bow 
t0  Turkisfa  yoke  but  sought  to  rid 
»«Ives  of  their  new  masters.  At  the  end  of 


1567  or  In  the  early  months  of  1568  they  mas¬ 
sacred  the  Turkish  garrison  and  expelled  their 
supporters.  To  restore  order,  the  Pasha  Muhammad 
had  to  lead  an  expedition  against  Constantine, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  did  not  dare  resist  but 
opened  the  gates  without  showing  fight.  Another 
rebellion  broke  out  in  1572  and  was  suppressed 
with  the  greatest  rigour.  The  ‘Abd  ol-Mu3min 
who  had  instigated  it,  were  deprived  of  their 
privileges,  and  from  that  date  ceased  to  play  a 
predominant  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  They 
resigned  themselves  to  their  fall  with  a  very  bad 
'  grace.  We  find  them  again  in  1642,  taking  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  difficulties  caused  to  the  Turks 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Kabyls  and  the  insubordina¬ 
tion  of  the  great  Arab  chiefs  to  stir  up  risings 
again  which  were,  however,  speedily  put  down. 
After  being  selected  as  the  capital  of  the  Bcylik 
of  the  East  in  the  xvi'h  century,  Constantine 
enjoyed  complete  tranquillity  for  the  half  century 
following  the  period  of  government  of  the  Bey 
Farhat  (1637).  But  the  intervention  of  the  Alge¬ 
rians  in  the  affairs  of  Tunisia  ended  in  exposing 
Constantine  to  the  reprisals  of  its  neighbours.  In 
1700,  Muräd  Bey  of  Tunis,  victorious  in  two 
battles  against  cAlI  Khodjä  Bey  of  Constantine, 
laid  siege  to  the  town  and  blockaded  it  for  three 
months.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  at  length  received 
warning  of  the  precarious  situation  of  the  town 
by  a  messenger,  who  had  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  Constantine  after  being  let  down  the  cliff* 
by  a  rope,  and  sent  an  army  to  its  help,  the 
arrival  of  which  the  Tunisian  general  did  not 
dare  await. 

The  xviii‘h  century  marks  the  zenith  of  Turkish 
domination  at  Constantine.  The  beylik  was  held 
during  this  period  by  men  of  energy  and  intellect, 
ruling  like  independent  sovereigns  rather  than  as 
docile  representatives  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  Such 
were  Kaliän  Hasan  Bey,  called  Ba-Kamia,  (1 7 1 3— 
1736),  Hasan  b.  Husain  called  BO-IIanak  (1736— 
1754),  Ahmad  al-KollI  (1756 — 1771)  and  above 
all  Sîlah  Bey  (1771 — 1792).  Constantine  owes  to 
them  many  public  works  and  buildings  of  general 
interest.  BO-Kamia  built  the  mosque  of  Söfc  al- 
QbazSl;  Bo-Hanak  made  new  streets  and  built 
the  Mosque  of  Sidi  Lakhdar.  Sälalj  Bey  rebuilt 
the  bridge  over  the  Rummel  and  the  Roman 
aqueduct  bringing  the  waters  of  the  I>jcbcl  Wash 
to  the  city;  he  also  built  the  mosque  and  madrasa 
of  Sidi  al-Katl&nl  and  commissioned  Italian  arti¬ 
ficers  to  built  him  a  palace  adorned  with  faiences 
and  marble  columns  purchased  in  Italy. 

A  period  of  anarchy  and  disorder  succeeded 
this  brilliant  epoch.  Sälah  Bey  himself,  deposed 
by  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  to  whom  he  had  given 
offence,  tried  to  stir  up  a  rebellion  but  perished 
miserably.  Seventeen  Beys  ruled  Constantine  in 
the  period  1792—1826.  Some  of  them  only  held 
office  a  few  months  or  even  a  few  days;  almost 
all  were  distinguished  by  their  cruelty  and  rapine. 
Constantine  suffered  much  from  this  state  of  affairs; 
public  works  were  abandoned;  commerce  was 
ruined;  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 
were  continually  endangered.  To  the  internal  dis¬ 
order  were  soon  added  attacks  by  the  surrounding 
peoples.  The  Kabyl  hordes  of  the  Marabut  Bal 
Aragh  (Ibn  al-Acrash)  rose  against  the  Turks  and 
advanced  up  to  the  walls  of  Constantine  in  1 804. 

A  Tunisian  army  commanded  by  SHtnän  Kiakhyg 
besieged  the  town  three  years  later.  It  was  blockaded 
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for  two  months  (April — May  1807)  and  was  once 
bombarded.  The  approach  of  a  relieving  army 
from  Algiers  caused  the  Tunisians  to  raise  the 
siege  and  in  their  retreat  they  lost  1167  prisoners 
and  all  their  artillery. 

Ahmad,  the  last  Hey  of  Constantine,  possessed 
those  qualities  which  were  lacking  in  his  prede* 
cessors.  Intellectual,  active,  ambitious  and  energetic, 
he  unfortunately  made  himself  hated  by  his  acts 
of  cruelty  and  by  the  exactions  levied  by  him  to 
raise  funds  to  built  a  palace  in  Constantine  to 
replace  the  old  Dar  ai-Bcy.  After  the  French 
occupation  of  Algiers,  he  sought  to  profit  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  Oÿak  to  create  an  independent 
principality  in  the  east  of  the  Regency  and  had 
the  title  of  Pasha  given  him  by  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
Deposed  by  a  decree  from  General  Clauzcl  on  the 
15th  December  1830,  he  nevertheless  retained 
possession  of  Constantine.  The  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government,  which  tried  to 
come  to  terms  with  him  for  his  voluntary  sub¬ 
mission  and  after  the  failure  of  these  negotiations 
did  not  wish  to  enter  on  a  dangerous  campaign, 
delayed  his  fall.  Ilut  in  1836,  Marshall  Clauzcl, 
then  governor-general  of  Algeria,  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  Con¬ 
stantine.  Leaving  Hone  on  the  2,ul  November  the 
French  troops  arrived  without  difficulty  in  sight 
of  the  town  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights 
of  Mansura  and  KGdiat.  Two  sorties  by  the  be¬ 
sieged  led  by  Bin  Alssa  (cIsa),  Khalifa  of  the  Hey, 
were  repulsed;  on  the  other  hand,  two  attacks 
by  the  French  in  the  night  of  the  22'“l-23r<1 
December  also  failed.  Clauzcl  decided  to  raise  the 
siege  and  returned  to  Hone  after  a  retreat  which 
was  rendered  very  difficult  by  bad  weather.  This 
check  was  made  good  the  following  year.  An 
army  under  General  Damrémont  laid  siege  to 
Constantine  on  the  6th  October  1837.  Batteries 
were  planted  on  Küdiat  Ati,  so  as  to  make  a 
breach  in  the  south-east  front  of  the  town.  Dam¬ 
rémont  was  killed  on  the  12th  October;  but  his 
successor,  General  Valée,  ordered  an  assault  on 
the  I3'h.  The  town  was  taken  after  fierce  fighting 
by  columns  led  by  Colonels  Combe  and  I.ainori- 
cière.  Ahmad  Bey  who  had  left  Constantine  on 
the  approach  of  the  French  troops,  retired  to  the 
south  where  he  held  the  country  against  the  French 
for  eleven  years  longer.  It  is  said  that  the  siege 
of  1837  was  the  ninetieth  that  Constantine  had 
to  endure. 

After  the  French  occupation,  Constantine,  the 
administration  of  which  had  been  entrusted  to  a 
JJâkim  under  the  supervision  of  the  military 
authorities,  became  the  headquarters  of  a  common» 
dement  supérieur  and  the  base  of  French  operations 
in  the  eastern  province.  At  first  under  military 
law,  it  was  not  given  a  municipal  government 
till  1848  and  became  the  capital  of  the  département 
in  1849.  Since  then  the  town  has  developed  con¬ 
siderably,  but  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  population,  the  natives  still  hold  a  more 
important  position  in  it  than  in  other  townships 
of  Algeria  with  the  exception  of  Tlcmcen.  Con¬ 
stantine  has  in  fact  remained  a  market  and  centre 
of  supplies  for  the  tribes  of  the  cast;  its  native 
industries  have  survived  and  supply  the  population 
of  the  surrounding  country  with  cotton  stuffs  and 
articles  of  leather. 

Bibliography,  Vars,  Cirta-Constantine 
(Constantine,  1895.  8°);  Cherbonneau,  Constan - 


tine  et  ses  antiquités  (PmU,  1S57.  *•);  V.JV 
settes.  Histoire  des  beys  de  Casts  tan  liste.  (/>*/- 
le  tin  Société  archéologique  de  Constantine .  1S69); 
E.  Mercier,  Histoire  de  Cons  tan  tisse  (Constan¬ 
tine,  1903.  8°);  G.  Mercier,  Corpus  des  istscrif» 
tions  arabes  et  turques  de  C  Algérie  —  Dépar¬ 
tement  de  Constantine  (Paris,  190a  8°).  [See 
also  the  Bibliographies  to  the  articles:  Algeria, 
Hakçids.]  (G.  Yver.) 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Constantinople  to  th*  Ottoman 
conquest  (1453). 

The  Name.  The  city,  which  Constantine  the 
Great  on  the  !ilh  May  330  raised  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and  which  was 
called  after  him,  was  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
A’ostan(iniya  (in  poetry  also  A 'os(an(îna%  with  or 
without  the  article);  the  older  name  Bytanlion 
( buzanfia ,  in  various  spellings)  was  also  known 
to  them  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  later  Greeks, 
as  at  the  present  day,  used  to  call  Constantinople 
simply  n  tç  as  “the  city”  par  excellence  (Mas- 
cQdf,  ix.  337;  Ibn  al-Athlr,  i.  235;  Abu  T-Fidi, 
ii.  I,  39;  Dimifchfcf,  p.  24t,  259;  Ibn  Batata,  iL 
431).  From  tîç  rh*  tûAjv  arose  the  Turkish 
Stambul  ( Istanbul  in  Ihn  al-Athlr  and  in  Kâmüs\ 
Istanbul  in  Abu  *1-Fida,  Dimi^hkl,  YftkQt,  Ibn 
Batata;  Clavijo,  p.  22,  ed.  Bruun:  Eseamboli\ 
Schiltbcrger,  p.45,  ed.  Langmantcl:  “Constantinopel 
hayssen  die  Chrichcn  fstimboli  und  die  Thiircken 
hayssends  Stambor).  In  the  xvi»*»  century  we  find 
the  form  Jslämbol  “Islam-full”  appearing.  A'os» 

( anfiniya ,  with  the  variant  Kos(antinlyay  has  re¬ 
mained  the  official  designation  to  the  present  day 
on  coins  and  firmans;  the  form  Islambol  appeared 
on  coins  from  Ahmad  III  to  Selim  III;  in  the 
written  language  and  in  more  refined  conversation 
the  form  Jar-i-sd'aJat^  less  frequently  âsitâna-i- 
safâJat,  “the  Gate  of  Bliss”  is  used.  Stambul  has 
survived  in  everyday  speech  and  in  the  narrower 
sense  is  applied  to  Constantinople  proper,  in 
opposition  to  the  suburbs,  viz.  Galata  and  Perm, 
as  was  the  usage  even  in  Ibn  Batuta’s  times. 

The  Campaigns  of  the  Arabs  against 
Constantinople.  It  is  said  that  the  Prophet 
himself  had  foretold  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
by  the  faithful.  The  Ottoman  historians  adduce 
the  following  hadi(A  *Ye  shall  conquer  Constanti¬ 
nople;  peace  be  upon  the  ptince  and  the  army 
to  whom  this  shall  be  granted!”  (cÂlî,  A'ünh  al - 
akhbâry  v.  252  et  seq.\  Solakzäde,  p.  194;  Ewliyi, 
i.  32  et  seq .,  73;  c All  Sâtic,  Hadikat  al-ç(/etvâmil% 
i,  2  et  seq.),  Suyütl’s  al- Di  amp  al- fa ghir  is  given 
as  authority  ;  older  references  are  wanting.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Umaiyads  set  about  this*enter- 
prise  with  the  energy  and  valour,  that  inspired 
the  early  warriors  of  Islam.  In  the  year  of  the 
world  6146  (beginning  Sept.  653),  according 
to  Theophancs,  p.  345,  a  fleet  was  equipped  in 
Tripolis  “against  Constantinople”  which  under 
the  leadership  of  'Aßcvteidf  (i.  e.  Busr  Ibn  Abl 
Artat)  defeated  the  Greek  fleet  at  Phoenix  (Fioika) 
on  the  Lycian  coast;  but  it  did  not  reach  Con¬ 
stantinople;  at  the  same  time  MucÄwiya  had  in¬ 
vaded  Byzantine  territory. 

In  the  year  44  A.  H.  or  6156  of  the  world 
(664  a.  D.)  took  place  the  campaign  of  cAbd 
al-Rahman  b.  Khälid  who  advanced  as  far  as 
Pergamon;  the  admiral  Busr  Ibn  Abl  Ar{Et,  ac* 
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cordlog  to  Arabic  sources,  is  said  to  hare  reached 
Constantinople  (Tabari,  ii.  86). 

Io  the  course  of  the  next  years,  Fadftla  b.  (Ubaid 
advanced  as  far  as  Chalcedon,  and  Yazld,  son  of 
Mu'ftwiya  was  sent  after  him  (according  to  Theo* 
phanes  in  the  year  6f$9  of  the  world,  beginning 
I"  Sept.  666;  according  to  Elias  of  Nisibis  Yazld 
appeared  before  Constantinople  in  51  A.  H.,  which 
began  on  the  l8lh  January  672);  a  fleet  commanded 
*>y  Busr  Ibn  Abi  Arjät  supported  this  enter* 
prise.  In  672  a  strong  fleet  cast  anchor  off  the 
European  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  under  the 
walls  of  the  city.  The  Arabs  attacked  the  town 
from  April  to  September;  they  spent  the  winter 
in  Cyzicus  and  renewed  their  attacks  in  the  fol* 
lowing  spring  until  they  finally  retired  “after  seven 
years*  fighting”.  A  great  part  of  the  fleet  was 
destroyed  by  Greek  fire;  many  ships  were  wrecked 
on  the  return  journey  (Thcoph.,  p.  353  et  seq.). 
There  are  difficulties  in  the  chronological  arran* 
gement  in  Thcophanes  of  the  various  phases  of 
this  seven  years*  blockade.  The  land  army  seems 
to  have  appeared  before  Constantinople  in  667 
and  the  fleet  to  have  finally  retired  in  673.  The 
Arab  historians  vary  between  the  years  48,  49, 
50  and  52  A.  II.  and  place  the  death  of  Aba 
AiyGb  in  the  year  50,  51,  52  or  even  5$  A.  H. 
As  the  fighting  around  Constantinople  was  spread 
over  several  years,  the  difference  in  the  estimates 
is  not  so  unaccountable. 

This  siege  has  acquired  particular  renown  in 
the  Arab  world  as  the  An^rl  Aba  Aiyab  Khalid 
b.  Zaid  fell  in  it  and  was  buried  before  the  walls 
of  Constantinople;  the  finding  of  his  tomb  during 
the  final  siege  by  Mehemmed  II  was  an  event 
only  comparable  to  the  discovery  of  the  holy 
lance  by  the  early  Crusaders  at  the  siege  of  An¬ 
tioch.  (The  grave  of  Aba  Aiyiib  is  first  mentioned 
by  Ibn  Kutaiba,  p.  140;  according  to  Tabari,  III, 
2324,  Ibn  al-Alhlr,  III,  381,  Ibn  al-£)jawzl  and 
Jtazwlol,  p.  408,  the  Byzantines  respected  it  and 
made  pilgrimages  to  it  in  times  of  drought  to 
pray  there  for  rain  (istiskü)\  the  Turkish  legend 
is  given  very  fully  in  Leunclavius,  Hist,  Mus ., 
p.  41  et  seq.  and  in  the  painstaking  monograph 
by  HîdjdjI  cAbd  Alläh,  al-Àlkâr  al-madJUitya  fi 
'i-Manakib  al-A'hâlidlva ,  Stambul  1 257  A.  H.). 

There  was  a  truce  for  over  40  years  between 
Byzantines  aud  Arabs  until  in  97  A.  11.  (beginning 
5*h  October  715)  Sulaimfln  b.  cAbd  al-Malik  came 
to  the  throne.  A  hadi(Ji  was  at  this  time  current, 
according  to  which  a  l<balifa  who  should  bear 
the  name  of  a  Prophet  was  to  conquer  Constan¬ 
tinople.  SulaimSn  took  the  prophecy  to  refer  to 
himself  and  equipped  a  great  expedition  against 
Constantinople.  His  brother  Maslama  led  the 
army  which  was  equipped  with  siege  artillery 
through  Asia  Minor,  crossed  the  Dardanelles  at 
Abydos  and  surrounded  Constantinople.  The  Arab 
armada  anchored  partly  near  the  walls  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  partly  in  the 
Bosporus;  the  Golden  Horn  was  barred  by  a 
chain.  The  siege  began  on  the  25^  August  716 
and  lasted  a  whole  year;  Maslama  then  found 
himself  forced  to  retire  owing  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Bulghars  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  (Theo- 
phaocs,  p.  386 — 399;  full  details  in  Ibn  Miska- 
waihi,  cd.  de  Gocje,  p.  24 — 33;  cf.  also  Ta^arl, 
li.  1314  et  seq.\  Ibn  al-Athlr,  iv.  17  et  seq.\  cf. 
the  vivid  account  in  Geizer,  Pergamon  unter  Ily* 
san tine rn  und  Osmanen ,  p.  49 — 64).  There  are 


many  references  to  Maslama*s  hazardous  inarch 
among  the  later  Arabs.  Even  several  centuries 
later  they  knew  of  "Maslama*s  Well**  at  Abydos 
where  he  had  encamped  (Mos'ndl,  ii.  317,  Ibn 
Kkurdadhbih,  104),  and  the  mosque  built  by  him 
there  (Yîknt,  i.  374).  *Abd  Allah  b.  the 

first  Muslim  to  lead  an  attack  on  the  "Gate  of 
Kostantlnlya”  was  one  of  Maslama*s  comrades  (Ibn 
Kutaiba,  p.  275).  Maslama  is  said  to  have  made 
the  building  of  a  house  near  the  Imperial  palace 
for  the  Arab  prisoners  of  war  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  to  have  built 
the  first  mosque  in  Stambul  (MuVaddasI,  p.  X47, 
Ibn  al-Athir,  x.  18,  Dimisbkl,  p.  227);  finally  he 
is  credited  with  building  the  Tower  of  Galata 
(Dimi&hkI,  p.  228)  and  the  cArab  Qjàmic  in  Galata 
(I.Iädjdjl  Khalfil,  Takwhn  at-  Taivärl&A^  year  97 
A.  H.).  Ewliyä  and  his  authority  have  made  two 
sieges  out  of  Maslama*s  campaign  and  embellished 
their  narrative  with  incredible  stories.  NerkesI 
(died  1044  A.  II.  =  1634)  discusses  Maslama*« 
campaigns  in  the  foürth  section  of  his  Pentas, 
following  Muhyl  *1-Din  al-cArabfs  Musâmarât . 

Only  on  one  other  occasion  did  an  Arab  host 
appear  within  sight  of  Constantinople,  namely  in 
782  A.  H.  Harun,  the  son  of  the  Caliph  al-Mahdf, 
had  marched  through  Asia  Minor  unopposed  and 
encamped  at  Chrysopolis  (Scutari).  The  Empress 
Irene  who  was  acting  as  Regent  for  her  son 
Constantine,  hastened  to  make  peace  and  agreed 
to  pay  tribute  (Theophanes,  p.  455  et  seq.  under 
the  year  6274  of  the  world  (781-782);  BalSdhorl, 
p.  168;  "Tabari,  iii.  504  et  seq,\  Ibn  nl-Atf)Ir,  vi. 
44:  A.  if.  165,  beginning  a6**»  August  781).  EwliyS 
and  his  authority  (Muhyl  *1-Dln  QjamâlI,  died 
957=1550  according  to  Rieu,  Catalogue  etc., 
p.  46  et  seq.)  have  made  no  less  then  four  regular 
sieges  of  Constantinople  out  of  the  campaigns  of 
the  Arabs  under  al-Mahdl  and  Härön  against  the 
Greeks.  After  the  second.  HSrQn  gained  a  quarter 
in  Stambul  by  a  trick  similar  to  that  by  which 
Dido  gained  the  site  of  Carthage  (Leunclavius  1.  c. 
54;  EwliyS,  i.  81  =  Travels  etc.,  i.  1,  25);  the 
same  story  is  given  by  Clavijo,  p.  23  of  the  sett¬ 
lement  of  the  Genoese  in  Galata,  and  EwliyS, 
Travels  etc.,  i.  2,  66  of  the  building  of  Rumeli 
Ilisâr  by  Mehemmed  II. 

The  Arab  accounts  of  Constantinople 
date  ftom  the  x,h  century.  They  considered  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Bosporus 
as  a  single  ‘Canal*  connecting  the  Medi¬ 

terranean  with  the  Black  Sea.  Istakhrl  and  others 
mention  the  great  chain  which  prevented  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Arab  ships;  this  is  probably  the  chain, 
which  was  stretched  between  Galata  and  Stambul 
in  time  of  war  that  is  referred  to  (see  below). 
The  high  double  walls  of  the  city  with  their 
towers  and  gateways,  including  the  Golden  Gate, 
the  Aya  Sofia,  the  Hippodrome  with  its  monuments 
(notably  the  Egyptian  Obelisk),  the  four  brazen 
horses  at  the  entrance  to  the  palace,  and  the 
great  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  *  Constantine” 
(really  of  Justinian,  the  so-called  Augustcus)  are 
described  by  them  in  greater  or  less  detail.  Ibn 
Hawfeal  and  MukaddasI  devote  particular  attention 
to  the  Praetorium  where  their  countrymen,  prisoners 
of  war,  were  kept  under  a  mild  custody  and  the 
Mosque  attributed  to  Maslama  (cf.  Yâfcat,  i.  709, 
s.  v.  Jlalaf  and  Constantinos  Porphyrogcnitus,  de 
Cerim .,  i.  592  and  767).  The  most  detailed  account 
is  that  of  Ibn  al-VVardl  (xivlh  century):  he  men- 
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tiont  the  bronze  Obelisk  of  Porphyrogenitui,  the 
Pitlar  of  Arcadius  and  the  Aqueduct  of  Valens 
and  also  knew  that  the  Golden  Gate  was  closed. 
Ibn  Batata  (ii.  431 — 444)  described  from  his  own 
observation  the  monastic  life  of  his  time;  the 
latest  notices  are  given  by  KlrQzibä  U  (died  817 
A.  It.)  in  his  dictionary. 

Apart  from  prisoners  of  war,  numerous  Muham¬ 
madan  merchants  and  envoys  from  the  Caliphs 
and  other  Muhammadan  rulers  sojourned  in  By¬ 
zantium;  the  MamlQk  Sultans  occasionally  banished 
thither  troublesome  persons  with  their  families; 
SaldjùV  Sultäns  and  pretenders  (Kilidj  Arslan  II, 
Kaikhusraw  I,  Kaikawus  II)  repeatedly  spent  long 
periods  in  Constantinople;  remarkable  details  of 
their  life  in  the  capital  are  given  by  Byzantine 
writers  and  in  the  Saldjok  historians. 

No  definite  traces  have  as  yet  been  discovered 
of  the  two  sieges  by  the  Arabs  and  the  residence 
of  Arabs  and  other  Muhammadans  in  Constanti¬ 
nople;  in  particular  the  Mosque  of  Maslama  has 
not  come  to  light;  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Const. 
Porphyr.,  Je  AJm ch.  xxii.  (Bonn  Corpus^  p.  101, 
22);  it  was  destroyed  in  a  popular  rising  in  1200 
and  pillaged  by  the  Crusaders  in  1203  (Nicetas 
Chon.,  p.  696  and  731,  ed.  Bonn).  According  to 
Ibn  al-Athlr,  ix.  381,  cf.  x.  1 8  (whence  Abu 
’l-Fida  derives  his  information)  it  was  restored  in 
441  A.H.  (1049-1050)  by  Constantine  Monomachos 
at  the  request  of  the  Saldjak  Toghrul-Bcg.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Makrizl  (i.  177,  cd.  Quatrcmcrc)  Mi¬ 
chael  VIII  Palacologus  built  a  mosque  about  660 
(1261-1262)  which  the  MamlQk  Sultin  Baibars 
equipped  in  splendid  style.  The  accounts  of  the 
‘ArabdjamP  and  other  buildings  by  the  Arabs  in 
Stambul  belong  to  the  domain  of  fable. 

Constantinople  and  the  Ottomans. 

The  Conquest.  More  than  600  years  had 
passed  since  the  Arabs  under  HârQo  had  encamped 
on  the  Bosporus,  when  the  Ottomans  made  their 
first  attempt  to  take  Constantinople,  which  with 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  formed  all  that  was 
left  of  the  great  Eastern  Empire. 

Bflyazïd  I.  besieged  the  town  in  1 396  for  several 
months  but  raised  the  siege  on  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  a  relieving  army  of  French  and  Hun¬ 
garians  under  Sigismund  I.  After  the  defeat  of 
this  army  at  Nikopolis  (25th  September  1396) 
the  siege  became  a  close  blockade,  which  lasted 
several  years  till  the  Emperor  submitted  to  BSya- 
zld’s  demands  (about  1400);  among  other  con¬ 
cessions  the  Turks  were  allowed  to  have  a  quarter 
of  their  own,  to  be  under  the  separate  jurisdiction 
of  their  Kadi  and  to  build  a  mosque.  Byzantium 
was  relieved  of  its  tormentors  by  the  appearance 
of  Timurlang  and  the  capture  of  Bayazid  in  the 
battle  of  Angora  (20f,‘  July  1402).  (The  only 
certain  date  is  that  of  the  siege  in  1396;  the 
accounts  in  the  original  authorities  of  the  events 
after  the  battle  of  Nikopolis  arc  incoherent  and 
the  proper  chronological  order  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined). 

Murftd  II  was  the  first  to  lay  siege  to  the  city 
again  but  he  attacked  it  from  June  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September  1422  in  vain.  A  peace  was 
made  which  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  Sultän. 

It  was  reserved  for  Mehemmed  II,  the  son  of 
Muräd  II,  to  conquer  Constantinople  and  over¬ 
throw  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

To  cut  ofT  supplies  and  possible  relief  by  sea, 


in  the  year  1452  he*  built  the  castle  of  Rumeli- 
His3r  (then  called  bag^as-ketem  •the  barrier  of 
the  strait**)  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Bosporus. 
The  siege  began  on  the  9th  April  1453  and  ended 
on  Thursday  the  29  th  May.  The  main  attack  was 
directed  against  the  land-walls  between  Topkapu, 
the  “Gate  of  the  Cannon**,  and  the  Gate  of 
Adrianople,  where  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  be¬ 
siegers  had  made  a  great  breach.  Two  episodes 
of  the  siege  have  become  particularly  renowned  : 
the  entry  of  the  Turkish  fleet  into  the  Golden 
Horn,  which  was  closed  by  a  great  chain,  by  being 
dragged  overland  (from  the  Bay  of  Dolma-Ba^hie 
over  the  ridge  of  Fera  into  the  valley  of  Kasim- 
Pasha)  on  the  night  of  the  April  and 

the  discovery  of  the  grave  of  the  Ansirl  Abü 
AiyQb  by  Shaikh  A^-Shams  al-Dln. 

The  conquered  city  was  given  over  to  plunder 
and  devastation  for  three  days;  the  Sultin  then 
made  his  entry,  ofTcrcd  up  the  Friday  prayer  in 
the  Aya  Sofia  and  returned  to  Adrianople  after 
appointing  a  sulaihi  (governor  of  the  city). 

The  Genoese  suburb  of  Galata  which  had  re¬ 
mained  neutral  during  the  siege  capitulated  a  few 
days  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

On  only  two  occasions  since  it  passed  under 
Ottoman  sway  has  a  hostile  foreign  force  appeared 
before  the  capital:  on  the  20T|'  February  tSo7, 
the  English  Admiral  Duckworth,  who  however 
retired  10  days  later  without  making  a  serious 
attack,  and  in  1877  the  Russian  army  which 
did  not  occupy  the  city  but  encamped  in  the 
suburb  of  San  Stefano. 

Constantino}) le  under  Ottoman  Rule. 
The  Serai  and  the  Government  Buil¬ 
dings.  In  the  years  immediately  following  the 
conquest,  Mehemmed  II.  employed  himself  in 
repcopling  the  deserted  town  and  making  it  the 
royal  residence.  From  the  inhabitants  who  were 
transplanted  from  Karaman,  arose  the  names  Kara- 
man  and  Akserai  of  two  quarters  in  Stambul;  the 
Conqueror  also  brought  the  inhabitants  of  Kalla, 
Mytilene  and  other  islands  to  the  capital;  there 
was  also  a  great  influx  of  Armenians,  Persians 
and  other  races  to  the  city.  In  the  period  follo¬ 
wing,  large  numbers  of  Jews  and  Arabs,  who 
had  been  driven  from  Spain,  settled  there  (cf.  the 
very  fantastic  statements  in  Ewliya,  Traz/h  etc., 
i.  48  et  seq.).  The  Greeks,  who  had  left  the  city 
before  and  after  the  last  siege,  gradually  returned* 
The  imperial  Byzantine  palace*  were  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruins;  in  their  place  Mehemmed  built 
a  Serai  in  the  centre  of  the  city  on  the  third 
hill  (Critobulus,  ii.  ch.  I,  §  2;  Ducas,  p.  317; 
according  to  Ewliyâ,  Travels  etc.,  i.  I,  50:  from 
858 — 862=  1454 — 1458);  at  a  later  period  after 
the  completion  of  the  new  Serai  it  was  called 
the  Eski  (old)  Serai  and  was  used  lor  several 
centuries  —  till  the  reign  of  MahmQd  II.  —  to 
provide  apartments  for  the  harems  of  dead  or 
dethroned  Sultftns;  it  then  became  the  residence 
of  the  Scrasker  and  was  taken  down  early  lu 
1870;  on  its  site  was  built  the  Scraskcrat,  but 
the  ancient  name  —  Eski  Serai  —  is  still  popu¬ 
larly  applied  to  the  latter. 

Comparatively  early  —  in  872  A.H.  =  1467- 
1468  it  is  said  —  Mehemmed  began  to  build  a 
second  Serai  in  the  midst  of  extensive  gardens 
on  the  promontory  between  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
the  entrance  to  the  Bosporus  and  the  Golden 
Horn  and  cut  off  the  whole  on  the  land>ide  by 
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a  strong,  high  wall  (completed  in  Ramatjin  883 
A«  H«,  which  began  on  the  26th  No r.  1478);  on 
the  side  next  the  sea,  the  sea  walls  marked  the 
limits  of  the  Serai.  Of  the  buildings  of  the  Con¬ 
queror  only  the  Cinili  (i.e.  faience)-Kiosk,  finished 
in  September  1472,  has  survived;  it  is  now  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Imperial  Museums.  On  the  site  of 
the  New  Serai  and  its  individual  buildings,  cf. 
the  authoritative  essay  by  ‘Abdurrahman  Sheref 
in  Vols.  I  and  II  of  the  Revue  Historique  de 
V Institut  d' Histoire  Ottomane  (with  a  Map). 

Within  this  area  the  Serai  proper,  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  pre-Byzantine  Acropolis,  formed  a 
separate  complex  of  buildings  with  three  great 
courts,  which  were  entered  by  as  many  gates 
{Bäb-i  I/umSyRn ,  Orta-Kapusi, ,  also  called  Bâb-i 
Sa/äm ,  and  BUb-i  SdUdat).  Around  the  third  court 
were  the  private  apartments  of  the  Sultftn  with 
the  I.Iarcm,  the  treasury,  the  chambers  containing 
the  sacred  relics  of  Isl&m  (Khirka-i  Sharif  OJasi) 
and  in  the  court  itself  was  the  hall  of  audience 
(?Arq  odasi );  the  hall  ot  the  Dlwftn  was  built  on 
the  second  court  with  the  “outer  treasury*1  (Tashr 
rakhatlrt(si)  ;  the  first  court  contained  amongst 
other  buildings  the  armoury  of  the  Serai  (, QJeb • 
thäna,  formerly  the  church  of  Irene,  now  a  museum 
of  arms)  and  after  1623  the  mint  (, %arbh!fina ). 
The  later  Sul{3ns  laid  out  a  whole  series  of  palaces 
and  kiosks,  partly  on  the  heights,  partly  in  the 
lower  lying  parts  of  the  Serai,  and  close  to  the 
sea  at  the  “Gate  of  the  Cannon**  (Topkapu); 
the  best  known  are  the  Baghdad  Kiosk  outside  the 
third  court  of  the  Serai,  built  by  Murad  IV,  the 
Indjuli  Kiosk  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Yali 
Kiosk  on  the  Golden  Horn,  the  two  latter  now 
being  destroyed.  The  palace  of  Topkapu  which 
was  used  as  the  Sultan’s  winter  residence  till  the 
beginning  of  the  xix1*»  century,  perished  in  flames 
in  1862.  MahmQd  II  was  the  first  to  reside  in 
Be&hiktash;  his  successor,  cAbd  al-Madjfd,  built 
the  splendid  palace  of  l>olmabagh£e  there,  and 
his  successor  cAbd  al-cArfz  the  palace  of  Cir&gh&n 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1910;  (Abd  al- 
Ilamid  II  (dethroned  in  1 909)  returned  to  the  Yildiz 
Kiosk  on  the  heights  above  Itcshiktasb-  Since  then 
Mehemmed  V  has  occupied  the  palace  of  Dolma- 
bagh£c.  To  distinguish  it  from  these  modern  palaces, 
the  area,  which  has  just  been  described,  with  its 
buildings  is  called  Old  Serai  by  Europeans;  the 
Turks  give  it  the  name  Topkapu  Serai,  formerly 
Veni  Serai. 

Down  to  the  year  1654,  the  GVand  Viziers 
had  no  special  official  buildings  allotted  to  them; 
the  business  of  state,  which  did  not  come  before 
the  Dlwfin,  was  transacted  in  the  Grand  Vizier’s  pri¬ 
vate  house.  In  1654,  Mchemmcd  IV  presented 
the  Grand  Vizier  Dcrwlsh  Mchemmcd  Pasha  with 
a  large  building  opposite  the  Alai  Kiosk  near  the 
Serai;  this  became  the  office  of  the  Grand  Vizier 
under  the  name  “Sublime  Porte’*  (Bäb-i  CA/I ,  in 
popular  language,  Babali  or  Pasha  Kapusi\  Pul- 
gida  Porta ,  Hohe  Pforte'),  In  the  course  of  cen¬ 
turies  it  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  wholly  or 
In  part  by  fires,  the  last  occasion  being  on  the 
6th  February  1911. 

Besides  the  Grand  Vizier  the  Agha  of  the  Ja¬ 
nissaries  had  also  his  separate  Porte,  the  Agha 
Kapusi  near  the  Janissary  barracks  and  the  Sulai- 
mfloly a- Mosque;  built  by  Sulaim&n  I,  it  was  burned 
in  1750  »long  with  the  “Fire  Kiosk”  (yançhirt 
kiàihki )  and  rebuilt  by  MahmQd  L  After  the 


disbandment  of  the  corps  of  Janissaries  the  build¬ 
ing  was  given  to  the  Shaikh  al-Islftm  in  182s 
as  an  official  residence  {Shaikh  at-JslSm  Kapusi , 
Bäb-i  PatwSpanähi)  and  the  famous  Fire  Kiosk 
was  taken  down,  the  Serasker  Tower  being  built 
on  the  site. 

The  government  offices  which  were  instituted  in 
the  xixth  century  on  a  European  model  are  now 
housed  in  various  buildings,  mostly  quite  modern 
of  no  historic  interest;  only  the  Defter- Kfr&na 
(land-registry  office)  on  the  Atmaidftn  with  the 
registers  compiled  by  Sulaim&n  I,  the  so-called 

cA&y?',  for  the  whole  kingdom,  deserves  mention. 

The  Mosques.  1.  The  Aya  Sofia,  see  the 
separate  article,  p.  524. 

2.  The  M  e  gemmed  lye,  built  by  the  Conqueror 
on  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Mausoleum  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors  on  thé 
fourth  hill  in  the  years  867 — 875  (1462 — 1470), 
famous  for  the  various  endowments  attached  to 
it,  including  the  “Eight  Medrcscs”.  At  the  Mosque 
there  is  also  the  tUrbe  of  the  Conqueror;  a  second 
tiirbe  contains  the  tombs  of  Gülbahär  Sultan, 
mother  of  BSyazId  II,  of  two  Seraili  (odalisks) 
and  of  a  daughter  of  Mehemmed  II.  According 
to  a  tradition,  which  is  not  corroborated  elsewhere, 
the  architect  was  a  Greek,  named  Christodoulos  ; 
for  various  legends  according  to  which  the  Sul|2n 
had  the  architect  slain  or  mutilated,  see  Kantemir, 
Gesch,  des  Osm,  Reiches ,  p.  158  and  Ewliyä, 
Travels  etc.,  i.  68.  —  The  step-mother  of  the 
Conqueror,  the  Servian  princess  Maria,  daughter 
of  George  Brancovit,  who  remained  a  Christian 
even  after  entering  the  Sult&n’s  harem,  is  said  to 
be  interred  in  the  first  tUrbe. 

The  earthquake  of  the  22rd  May  1766  caused 
the  cupola  of  the  Mosque  to  collapse  and  the 
tUrbe  of  the  Conqueror  was  severely  injured;  the 
Mosque  was  then  subjected  to  a  thorough  renovation 
which  occupied  almost  five  years  (1767 — 1771). 

3.  The  Mosque  of  Bäyazld  11  on  the  Great 
Bäzär  with  the  tUrbcs  of  the  builder  and  his 
daughter  SaldjQfc  Sultan,  built  from  1501 — 1506, 
famous  for  the  market,  which  is  held  in  the  outer 
court  during  Kamaz&n  and  for  the  pigeons  which 
nest  in  it. 

4.  The  Selim  lye,  on  the  fifth  hill,  above  the 
Fanar  quarter,  with  the  tUrbe  of  Selim  I,  completed 
by  Sulaimân  1  in  1522;  in  it  is  also  the  tomb 
of  Sult&n  cAbd  al-Madjld. 

5.  The  Mosque  of  the  Prince,  (Sââhxâde 

on  the  third  hill,  built  for  Sulaimân  I 
by  the  architect  Sin&n  [q.  v.]  in  95$  (1548-1549) 
in  memory  of  Prince  Mehemmed  who  died  in 
949  A.  H.,  with  the  tUrbe  of  this  prince  and  his 
brother  Djahanglr  (died  960  A.  H.)  and  the  tombs 
of  numerous  Viziers. 

6.  The  Sulaim&nlye,  whose  commanding 
situation  on  one  of  the  highest  hills  of  the  city 
and  great  size  give  it  an  imposing  appearance, 
built  for  Sulaim&n  by  Sin&n  in  the  years  1550— 

X 557  with  four  medreses,  an  cim&ret  and  other  buil¬ 
dings;  the  four  Minärcts’have  10  spiral  stairways 
(shtrtfe),  presumably  because  the  builder  was  the 
tenth  Ottoman  Sultän.  The  tUrbe  of  Sulaimân  I 
is  in  the  court  of  the  Mosque  and  SulaimSn  II, 
Ahmed  II  and  various  Sultäncsses  are  also  buried 
in  it. 

7.  The  Afymedlye,  on  the  Atmaidfin,  famous 
for  the  number  of  its  minarets  (six),  completed 
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by  Ahmed  I  in  1617;  it  encloses  the  tilrbe  of 
i:s  builder  who  died  in  the  same  year,  in  which 
lis  sons  Osmftn  IL,  Murïd  IV  and  their  mother 
tie  famous  Kösem  Walide  (Mâhpeiker)  as  well 
os  several  other  princes  also  lie.  This  Mosque 
was  in  days  gone  by  “the  State  Mosque,  the 
cathedral,  the  scene  of  the  great  festivals  of  the 
chsrch  and  ceremonious  processions  of  the  court” 
(von  Hammer,  Const,  u.  Bosp.  I,  421). 

8.  The  Ye  ni  (New)  ßjimic,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Golden  Horn  at  the  ‘Jews’  Gate’  ( Cifut  Kapusi) 
which  has  now  disappeared,  was  begun  by  Kosem 
Wälide  and  afterwards  completed  by  Tcrkhän 
Khadldja  Sultln,  the  mother  of  Mehemmed  IV, 
in  1074  (1663*1664).  Amongst  other  tombs  in  it 
are  those  of  the  Suit  Jins  Mehemmed  IV,  Mustafa 
II,  Ahmed  III  and  Osmän  111. 

9.  The  Nür-i  Osmfinlye,  on  the  second  hill 
near  the  Great  BflzJlr,  begun  by  MahmUd  I  in 
1748  and  finished  by  Osmän  III  in  1755. 

10.  The  Läleli  Mosque,  the  smallest  of  the 
imperial  Mosques,  built  in  the  interior  of  the 
city  towards  the  Sea  of  Marmora  near  the  LJllcli 
Cesbme  (“Tulip  Fountain”)  in  the  years  1761  — 
1764,  on  the  plan  of  the  Sellinlye,  with  two 
türbes  in  which  the  builder,  his  children  (including 
Selim  III)  and  wives  are  buried. 

The  Mosques  just  mentioned  are  the  “Great 
Imperial  Mosques”  within  the  walls  of  Stambul; 
of  the  others  —  over  500  in  all  —  the  following 
are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

K.  KiiCük  Aya  Sofia  (“the  little  Aya  Sofia”) 
on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  formerly  the  church  of 
SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  but  transformed  into  a 
Mosque  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror. 

2.  Zeirek  Djamf  on  the  Golden  Horn,  above 
Unkapan,  formerly  the  famous  monastery  of  Pan¬ 
tokrator,  was  used  for  a  period  after  the  conquest 
as  a  tannery,  and  was  then  made  a  Mosque  by 
the  Conqueror;  it  is  called  after  the  neighbouring 
cell  (Zfiw;ya)  of  *Zcirek  Mullä  Mehemmed. 

3.  MahmUd  P  a  sh  a  £)j  a  m  ic,  near  the  N  0  r  -  i 
Osmïnlye,  occupying  the  site  of  a  church  which 
was  taken  down  in  868  (1463-1464),  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  famous  Grand  Vizier  whose  name 
it  bears  and  whose  tiirbe  it  contains. 

4.  MurSd  Pasha  ßjämF,  in  the  Akserai 
quarter,  built  in  870  A.  11.  (1465-1466);  the  founder 
was  one  of  the  Conqueror’s  viziers. 

5.  We f5  l>j5mic,  on  the  Golden  Horn,  built 
by  Bâyazîd  II  in  881  A.  H.  (1476-1477)  for  the 
Zainîye  Shaikh  Mustafa  We  fa. 

6.  D  a 5a  d  P  a  sh  a  Dj  a m  ic,  on  the  Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mora,  finished  in  890  (1485-1486). 

7.  Kodja  Mustafa  Pasha  £)jamic,  in  the 
Psamatia  quarter,  changed  in  895  (1489-1490) 
from  a  Byzantine  church  into  a  Mosque;  its  foun¬ 
der,  whose  name  it  bears,  originally  a  Christian, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  same  man  as  poisoned 
Prince  L>jem.  The  Mosque  is  noted  for  the  legends 
attached  to  the  cypress  with  the  chain  and  to 
the  wells  in  the  outer  court. 

8.  Eski  (or  CA 1 1 k)  cAlI  Pasha  DjamF,  at 
the  Cemberli  Tash,  built  in  902  (1496-1497),  with 
the  tombs  of  numerous  Grand  Viziers. 

9.  The  Mosque  of  Mihrimäh  S u  1  \ 5 n 
daughter  of  Sulaimän  I,  who  died  in  965  0557* 
1558)  on  the  highest  point  in  the  city  near  the 
Adrianople  Gate,  whence  it  is  also  called  Ed ir ne 
Kapusi  I)jîmic;  it  is  one  of  Sinän’s  works. 

10.  The  Mosque  of  Rustam  Pasha  in  the 


TakhtaJpaFa  quarter  on  the  Golden  Horn  Is  famous 
for  its  faience  work;  the  founder,  who  was  for 
long  Grand  Vizier  to  Sulaimän  I  and  husband  of 
Mihriraihsultln,  is  well  known  from  Busbek’s  ac¬ 
count  of  him;  he  died  in  1561;  the  Mosque  was 
built  by  Sinftn. 

11.  The  Mosque  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Sokolli 
Mehemmed  Pasha,  southwest  of  the  Hippo¬ 
drome,  formerly  a  Byzantine  church,  was  finished 
in  979  (i57«-'57*)- 

12.  The  Fethlye  Dj I mi‘,  on  the  6ftk  hill, 
formerly  a  church  of  the  Pam  ma  karts  tos  and,  after 
the  conquest,  the  residence  of  the  Greek  Patriarch, 
was  transformed  into  a  Mosque  by  MurSd  III  in 
1587,  whence  it  bore  the  name  Murädlye  for  a  time. 

13.  The  Mosque  of  I>jerrah  Mehemmed 
Pasha,  on  the  seventh  hill  near  the ‘AwretbJUdr, 
built  in  1002  A.  II.  (1593-1594). 

Of  the  Byzantine  churches,  about  400  in  num¬ 
ber,  which  are  traditionally  said  to  have  existed, 
only  about  50  can  still  be  identified;  of  these 
only  one  (the  so-called  “Muchliötissa”,  of  the 
xiU1*1  century)  has  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Greeks:  one  wras  occupied  by  the  Armenians 
in  the  xvi‘n  century  {Suits  Mcnastir\  the  others 
all  became  Mosques  in  the  first  two  centuries 
after  the  conquest,  while  one  —  the  church  of 
Irene  in  the  Serai  —  is  now  used  for  secular 
purposes. 

Among  the  churches  which  arc  now  Mosques 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  here:  the  Kiiise 
DjamP,  formerly  S.  Theodor  which  has  been  a 
Mosque  since  the  end  of  the  xv‘h  century,  the 
Kahrlye  DjïmF,  renowned  for  its  mosaics,  for* 
mcrly  the  monastery  tî?ç  at  the  Adrianople 

Gate,  made  a  Mosque  in  the  reign  of  B&yazld  II, 
as  was  the  M  Irakhör  L>jftmic,  formerly  the 
monastery  of  the  Studios  near  Yedi-kule;  lastly 
the  Giildjaraic  (“Mosque  of  Roses”)  on  the 
Golden  Horn  near  the  Aya  Kapusi,  which  became 
a  Mosque  in  the  xvith  century  in  the  reign  of 
Selim  II. 

Before  the  Aiwînserai  Gate,  in  the  suburb  of 
Aiyüb  on  the  Golden  Horn,  stands  the  particularly 
sacred  Mosque  of  Abu  Aiyüb  AnsSrI  with  his 
tiirbe  on  the  place  where  tradition  says  Shaikh 
Ak  Shams  al-Dfn  found  his  grave  during  the  siege 
by  Mehemmed  II.  In  863  (1458-1459)  the  Con¬ 
queror  built  a  Mosque  on  the  spot,  which  was 
replaced  in  1213 — 1215  (1798 — 1800)  by  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  building  on  the  same  plan  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal  edifice;  the  tiirbe  of  the  saint  was  last  re¬ 
paired  by  Mahmad  II  in  1235(1819-1820).  Among 
other  relics  preserved  in  the  Mosque  are  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  Prophet’s  foot  (kaJatn-i 
and  in  the  tiirbe,  the  flagstaff  of  the  holy  banner 
samjjak-i  iharlf)  is  preserved.  In  it  the  ceremçny 
of  binding  on  the  sword  (jakliJ4  Saif)  is  cele¬ 
brated  at  coronations. 

The  cemetery  of  Aiyüb  is  famous,  with  its  nu¬ 
merous  tombs  of  SultSnesses,  scholars,  poets , 
viziers  etc. 

The  t  ii  r  b  c  s  of  most  of  the  Sultans  are  in  the 
Imperial  Mosques;  exceptions  are  the  beautiful 
mausoleum  of  Sultän  cAbd  al-Hamid  I  (at  Baghfce 
Kapusi)  who  died  in  1789,  in  which  Mustafa  IV 
(died  1807)  is  also  interred,  and  the  splendid 
mausoleum  of  MahmQd  II  (1839)  on  the  DlwrSn- 
yolu;  cAbd  al-AzIz  (died  1877)  is  also  buried  in 
the  latter. 

The  Dervish  mon  astéries,  some  large,  some 
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small,  are  very  numerous  (b&Snkdk,  tots,  t&wiyi)  ; 
in  1885  there  were  260  such  monasteries  in  Stara- 
bul  and  the  suburbs,  Including  the  villages  on 
the  Bosporus,  which  belong  to  the  most  different 
orders.  The  most  important  are  the  Mewlewi  mo¬ 
nastery  on  the  Yenikapu  (built  in  1006=1597- 
1598),  the  SünbUli  monastery  of  Merkes  Efendi 
in  the  same  place,  founded  by  Shaikh  Muslih  al-Dln 
Merkes  MQsS  who  died  in  959(1 552), and  theMewle- 
wikhSna  of  Pcra,  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Medreses  (Colleges):  von  Hammer,  Gesch. 
d.  Osm.  R .,  ix.  145  et  seq.,  gave  the  names  of 
275  Medreses;  in  1885  there  were  168  in  Stambul 
and  AiyQb,  one  each  in  Bckhiktash,  Top-|<häne 
and  Scutari,  or  only  171  in  all  with  7,148  occu¬ 
pants.  The  most  largely  attended  were:  Aya  Sofia 
(148),  S.  Ahmad  (200),  the  Medreses  of  the  Su- 
laimäniye  (644  in  all),  and  those  attached  to  the 
Mehcmmediye  (902  in  all). 

The  Hospitals  and  Asylums,  (Shifökhänc, 
Tâbkhane ,  Tlmartà^ne)  which  used  to  be  attached 
to  the  Mosques,  have  now  been  replaced  by  modern 
institutions  on  the  European  model  (the  hospitals 
of  Giilkhane,  Haidar  Pasha  etc.;  cf.  Rieder  Pasha, 
Für  dû  Türkei ,  Jena  1904);  the  best  known 
were  the  hospital  of  the  Mehcmmediye  and  the 
Asylum  of  the  Ahmcdlye.  —  The  <imarets  (public- 
kitchens)  which  used  to  be  attached  to  the  Mosques 
have  also  lost  their  importance;  Parliament  has 
just  (1911)  decided  to  reduce  the  number  to  three. 

Libraries.  In  1882  there  were  in  .Stambul, 
AiyQb  and  Top-fchine,  45  public  libraries  with 
64,162  volumes  in  all  —  almost  exclusively  Islämic 
manuscripts  — ;  most  of  these  belonged  to  Mos¬ 
ques,  or  rather  to  the  Medreses  attached  to  them. 
The  richest  were:  the  Aya  Sofia  (4864),  the  Me- 
hemmedtye  (4885),  Nllr-i  Osmänlye  (4382),  Escad 
Efendi  (3853),  Kopriili  (2777)  and  Käghib  Pa^ha 
(1733)  volumes;  these  figures  do  not  include  the 
collections  in  the  Old  (Topkapu)  Serai  and  “public” 
Library  (' umûmi ,  containing  many  printed  books) 
founded  since  that  date;  catalogues  of  these  libra¬ 
ries  (with  the  exception  of  the  Serai  libraries) 
have  since  been  published  in  Stambul.  The  first 
fairly  accurate  list  was  given  by  von  Hammer  in 
his  Gesch .  d.  Osm.  Reiches ,  ix.  169  et  seq.\  the 
older  catalogues,  manuscript  as  well  as  printed, 
(cf.  Flügel’*  edition  of  HidjdjI  Khalfa,  vol.  vii), 
have  not  lost  their  value  in  spite  of  the  modern  cata¬ 
logues.  —  The  two  most  important  collections  of 
the  Serai  are  in  the  Baghdad  K\oA  (ca.  1500 
volumes)  and  in  the  library  built  by  Ahmed  III 
in  1719  (Endes  Uni  humayün  kutühfçhnnesi ,  ca. 
3000  volumes).  The  Serai  Library  has  been 
famous  in  Europe  since  the  xvi'»»  century  for  its 
wealth  in  Greek  and  Latin  Mss.  (now  37),  because 
it  was  hoped  to  discover  among  these  the  lost 
works  of  classical  authors. 

The  covered  Bazaars  with  open  shops  (tariff, 
beustiri),  as  well  as  the  kllürts  (like  the  Italian 
fondachi,  both  storerooms  and  shops)  in  Stambul 
all  appear  to  date  from  the  Turkish  period.  The 
Great  Bazaar,  laid  out  by  Mehcmmcd  II,  was 
in  earlier  times  repeatedly  ravaged  by  fire;  great 
damage  was  also  done  by  the  earthquake  of  the 
IO,)<  July  1894.  A  similar  Oriental  character  to 
that  of  the  Great  Bazaar  is  borne  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Bazaar  laid  out  by  Sulaimfln  1  in  1 560, 
and  rebuilt  in  1609  in  stone  by  Al/mcd  I  after 
m  fire  (Afifr  Cùrjhùsi ,  bazaar  for  drugs  and  spices) 
near  the  Ycnidjftrni'  on  the  harbour  side. 


The  oldest  and  largest  U)8ns  He  on  the  streets 
leading  from  the  harbour  to  the  Great  Bazaar, 
for  example  the  famous  Wftllde-Kb&n  (built 
in  1646  by  Kösera  Wälide-Suljän  as  a  waV:f  for 
the  YenidjSmi0),  the  great  resort  of  Persian  mer¬ 
chants  with  about  400  rooms,  the  Bttytik  Ye  ni 
&hSn,  built  by  MustafS  111  with  320—35010011», 
the  SUnbUllu-Khin,  the  MahmQd-Pasba- 
KhSn,  etc.;  of  the  others  we  may  mention  the 
Wczlr  Khftn  (in  the  TaukbäzSr  quarter)  built 
by  Kopriili  Ahmed  Pacha  and  that  of  Pertew 
Pasha  in  the  Takhta^aPa  quarter.  The  number  of 
these  buildings  dating  from  the  older  period  and 
still  in  use  may  be  estimated  at  200. 

The  Carawanserais  (likewise  called  khfins) 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  Stambul, 
or  have  lost  their  importance  as  resting-places 
for  travellers;  the  largest  used  to  be  in  Scutari. 
Among  them  was  the  Elfci-Khftn  (“Khîn  of 
the  Ambassadors”),  taken  down  in  1883,  which 
was  on  the  Diwanyolu  opposite  the  so-called  “Burnt 
Pillar”  (1 iemberli  Tash)\  down  to  the  second  half 
of  the  xvibh  century  (according  to  von  Hammer, 
Gesch .  d.  Osm.  Reiches ,  v.  391,  till  1644)  the 
Emperor’s  envoys  were  quartered  or  rather  in¬ 
terned  there. 

Water  Supply.  The  oldest  aqueducts  were 
laid  down  by  the  Emperors  Hadrian  and  Valens; 
the  picturesque  remains  of  the  Aqueduct  of  Valens, 
Rozdo^hân  Kemeri ,  are  preserved  between  the  third 
and  fourth  hills.  The  Byzantine  Emperors  arranged 
for  a  perfect  supply  by  bringing  water  through 
new  aqueducts  and  pipes  from  the  distant  springs 
on  the  European  shore  of  the  Bosporus  to  the 
town.  The  Sultans,  who  succeeded  them,  still 
further  extended  these  waterworks,  which  were 
particularly  important  on  account  of  the  usages 
of  the  Muslims;  the  first  to  do  so  was  the  Con¬ 
queror  himself  (Kritobulos,  ii.  10  §  2).  Sulaimän 
I.  described  the  building  of  waterworks  as  one  of 
the  three  great  tasks  of  his  life  (the  two  others 
were  the  building  of  his  great  Mosque  and  the 
conquest  of  Vienna).  He  ordered  his  architect 
Sinön  to  lay  down  five  aqueducts  ( Hendkemeri , 
Uzun  hewer,  Mu'atlak  k .,  Gùzeldje  k.  and  the  ÀV- 
mers  of  Müdcrriskoi)  with  the  pipes  connected 

with  them  and  a  great  reservoir  —  hawuf  — . 

OsmSn  II  built  the  Pyrgos  reservoir  in  1620;  to 
Ahmad  III  is  attributed  the  building  of  the  great 
dams  (bend)  in  the  source  area  of  the  Belgrade 
forest;  MahmGd  I  built  the  dam  of  BaghCe-Köi 
in  1732  and  the  aqueduct  which  supplies  Pcra, 
Galata  and  Top-Khäne.  In  addition  to  these  works, 
water  has  been  brought  for  the  last  thirty  years 
from  the  lake  of  Dcrkos  by  private  enterprise. 
The  Oriental  style  of  architecture  of  the  older 
works  appears  in  the  Takslw  (water-distributor) 
buildings  and  in  the  Suterazi  (water-balances)  pil¬ 
lars.  The  best  known  are  the  Tallin  of  Pcra 
(Mahmod  I)  and  the  one  outside  the  Egri  Kapu 
gate  on  the  landwalls  of  Stambul. 

Of  all  the  Byzantine  cisterns  (over  a  dozen 
have  now  been  discovered),  which  were  used  to 
collect  water  for  periods  of  scarcity  —  droughts, 
sieges,  etc.  —  and  were  fed  from  the  great  aque¬ 
ducts,  only  one,  that  of  Ycrc-batan-Scrai  (“the 
sunken  Serai”),  has  remained  in  use;  the  others, 
at  least  those  that  arc  roofless,  have  been  turned 
into  vegetable  gardens  (lükür  bostikn)\  the  others 
arc  used,  as  for  example  the  largest  of  them, 
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formerly  the  cistern  of  Philoxenot,  now  called  Bin 
Bir  Derek  (“tool  pillars*'),  as  workshops  for  silk 
spinners  on  account  of  their  moist  atmosphere. 
In  the  Turkish  period,  thousands  of  fountains 
(jteihmey  sebUhhßne)  hare  arisen,  some  of  them 
being  real  works  of  art,  both  as  regards  their 
architecture  and  decoration  ;  particularly  worthy  ot 
mention  is  the  fountain  of  Ahmed  III  before  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Serai  (Bäl>-i  HumSyQn)  with 
an  inscription  composed  by  the  builder  himself 
in  1141  (1728-1729). 

None  of  the  Byzantine  Baths  have  survived; 
their  place  has  been  taken  by  the  well  known 
hot  baths  of  Orientals  at  the  end  of 

the  xviii'l'  century,  the  number  of  such  institutions 
in  Stambul  was  estimated  at  130  —  there  arc 
probably  about  the  same  number  to  day. 

The  old  Byzantine  city  walls,  although  they 
have  long  been  worthless  for  the  defence  of  the 
city,  have  survived  practically  unaltered  on  the 
west  side.  Mehemmcd  II  had  them  repaired  a  few 
years  after  the  conquest  and  built  the  fortress  of 
the  seven  towers  (Ycdikule).  The  castle  of  Yedi- 
kule  (Grelot  aptly  calls  it  the  Bastille  of  Con¬ 
stantinople)  had  a  garrison  under  a  Dizdär  and 
was  used  down  to  the  xvii11'  century  as  a  treasury 
and  to  the  xix,l>  as  a  prison  for  high  officers  of 
state,  foreign  envoys  and  prisoners  of  war.  In  it 
MahmQd  IVja,  Mchcmmcd’s  II  famous  Grand 
Vizier,  was  interned  and  put  to  death  and  0>män 
II  was  strangled  by  his  executioners;  in  1247 
(1831-1832)  the  lions  from  the  menagerie  ( Ars - 
tän£häne)  on  the  Atmaidän  were  transferred  here; 
it  is  now  left  to  fall  to  pieces. 

The  great  earthquake  of  I4'h  September  1509 
did  great  damage  to  the  walls,  and  forced  Bayazid 
II  to  repair  them  (von  Hammer,  Gesch.  J.  Osm . 
Reiches ,  II,  350).  In  the  reign  of  Murâd  IV  (in 
1635)  the  sea  walls,  which  had  been  repeatedly 
damaged,  were  rebuilt,  by  Bairäm  Pasha  and  white¬ 
washed  (cf.  Ewliyä,  Travels  etc.  i.  I,  12  et  seq.). 
A  thorough  renovation  of  the  sea  walls  and  the 
harbour  walls  as  far  as  Egrikapu  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Ahmed  III  in  1722 — 1 724  (Cclebi- 
zfide,  fol.  67  b.  et  seq.). 

Since  that  date  nothing  has  been  done  for  their 
preservation;  a  great  part  of  the  scu  walls  was 
removed  when  the  Eastern  railways  were  laid, 
the  walls  on  the  Golden  Horn  have  been  almost 
entirely  covered  by  the  houses  tha’.  have  been 
built  over  them,  or  destroyed  by  fires  and  only 
in  a  few  places  have  portions  of  any  size  survived. 

The  Gates  of  the  City- Walls. 

a.  on  the  Golden  Horn  from  East  to  West: 

I.  Baghtc  Kapu  (Garden  Gate);  2.  Ci  fut 
K.  (Jews*  Gate)  before  the  Ycni  I>jämic;  3.  Ba- 
likbfizSr  K.  (Fishmarket  Gate);  these  three  arc 
now  destroyed;  4.  Y  cmish  iskclessi  K.  (“the 
Gate  of  the  pier  for  fruitships”)  usually  called 
Zindän  K.  (Prison  Gate)  on  account  of  the 
adjoining  debtors’  prison,  which  was  also  used  as 
a  female  prison  (changed  in  1247=1831-1832 
into  a  Karakol  watchhouse);  near  it  is  the  tomb 
of  Baba  Uja'far,  the  patron  saint  of  the  priso¬ 
ners;  5.  Odun  K.  (Wootlcn  Gate);  6.  Ycni  or 
Ayazma  K.,  built  in  the  xvi1*»  century;  7.  C  n- 
knpnn  K.  (Gate  of  the  Hour  storehouse);  8. 
Ujubbali  K.,  so-called  after  who  took 

part  in  the  siege  under  the  Conqueror;  9.  Aya 


K.  (Saints*  Gate,  from  the  neighbouring  church 
of  Saint  Theodosia,  now  the  Gill dj imp);  10.  Fes  er 
K.  (at  the  entrance  to  the  Fanar  quarter);  xt. 
Petri  K.«  which  in  the  Byzantine  period  led  into 
the  fortified  Petrion;  12.  Iteri  yeai  kapu  ("the 
new  gate  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  Golden 
Horn”);  13.  Ball;  K.,  so  called  after  the  palace 
of  the  Blachernae,  which  was  situated  there;  in  the 
xvil,‘  century  it  still  bore  its  Byzantine  name 
KvvtryoG  (Hunter’s  Gate);  14.  Aiwanserai  K. 
(corrupted  from  AiyQb  Ansftrl,  as  it  leads  to  the 
suburb  of  AiyQb),  in  the  xv»,h  century  also  called 
Xyloporta  by  the  Greeks. 

b.  The  Gates  of  the  land  walls,  from 
north  to  south: 

1.  Egrikapu  ("Oblique  Gate").  At  Egrikapu, 
adjoining  the  citywalls  are  the  ruins  of  the  Tek- 
fur  Serai,  the  palace  built  by  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogennetos  (x1*1  century).  After  the  conquest  it 
was  used  in  turn  as  a  stable  for  elephants,  a 
workshop  for  the  manufacture  of  Nicean  faience 
and  glass,  and  has  become  famous  by  the  finding 
of  the  Coban  tashi,  the  most  valuable  diamond 
among  the  Ottoman  crown  jewels;  2.  Edirne 
K.  (“Adrianople  Gate’’);  3.  Topkapu  (Cannon 
Gate);  4.  Mewlewikhäne  Ycni  K.  (New  Gate 
of  the  DerwiJj  monastery;  5.  Siliwri  K.  (Siliwri 
Gate);  6.  Kapali  K.  (the  "Walled-up"  Gate, 
now  reopened);  7.  Sal  a  kh  •  Khfine  K.  (Slaugh¬ 
terhouse  Gate)  usually  called  Ycdikule  K. 

The  Golden  (Triumphal)  Gate  of  Theodosius 
II,  has  been  walled  up  since  the  Turkish  conquest  ; 
the  basrcliefs,  which  adorned  it  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  xix,h  century,  have  now  entirely 
disappeared. 

e.  Gates  on  the  sea  walls,  from  west  to  east: 

I.  Narli  K.;  2.  Sa  mat  i  a  (Psamatia)  K.;  3. 
I)a}Qd  Pash»  K.;  4.  Boston  K.  (now  destroyed); 
5.  Langa  Yeni  K.;  6.  Kum  K.;  7.  Cat  ladt 
K.,  called  the  gate  “with  the  bears"  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  xvi  century  after  the  stone  lions  placed 
above  it  ;  8.  Akhir  K. 

J.  Gates  of  the  Serai  walls  along  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Golden  Horn: 

I.  Balik  Khane  K.;  2.  Dclrmen  K.;  3. 
Kh  a  s  t  al  ar  K.  ;  4.  Oghrun  (Odun)  K.;  5.  Top¬ 
kapu  (on  the  highest  point  of  the  Serai,  now 
destroyed);  6.  Yali-kio&hk  K.,  now  destroyed. 

These  gates  were  only  used  for  communication 
with  the  Serai.  * 

The  sacred  and  profane  buildings  which  have 
been  enumerated,  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  brought  about  in  Constantinople 
through  its  occupation  by  a  people  of  different 
race,  religion  and  culture  with  totally  different 
requirements  of  everyday  life.  This  revolution 
which  spared  nothing,  has  also  affected  the  nu* 
mcrous  monuments  and  works  of  art  which  once 
adorned  the  streets  and  public  places  of  Byzan¬ 
tium.  The  Conqueror  ordered  the  great  equestrian 
statue  of  Justinian  ( bakir  ati  “the  brazen  horse") 
to  be  taken  down  from  its  pedestal  and  the  metal 
melted  down  to  make  cannons;  the  other  statues 
met  the  same  fate. 

'  Of  the  other  pillars  etc.  the  following  have 
survived  —  almost  by  a  miracle,  probably  because 
they  were  regarded  as  talismans.  On  the  Atmaid&n 
there  still  stand  the  Egyptian  obelisk,  the  Snake 
Column  and  the  core  of  the  obelisk  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogcnnctos;  the  latter  has  however  lost  Us 
coating  of  bronze.  The  Snake  Column  survived  to 
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the  beginning  of  the  xvin**»  century  with  its  three 
heads  with  gaping  jaws  almost  unhurt;  in  1703, 
while  a  Polish  embassy  was  quartered  on  the  At- 
maid&n,  the  three  heads  were  cut  off  by  some 
Vandals  who  were  never  discovered.  The  foreign 
guests  were  suspected  of  having  committed  this 
act  of  vandalism  (quod  non  fecerunt  barbari ,  f teere 
Barberini).  One  of  the  heads  had  lost  its  upper 
jaw  long  before  this  time;  according  to  the  usual 
story,  it  was  cut  off  by  the  pages  of  Ibrâhîm 
Pasha,  Sul  ai  rain  l’s  Grand  Vizier;  others  say  it 
was  done  by  Mehemmed  II,  and  others  still  by 
Sclftn  II  or  Murâd  IV. 

The  porphyry  pillar  of  Constantine  the  Great 
on  the  Taukbazar,  called  Cemberlilatà  by  the  Turks, 
has  survived  in  spite  of  the  damage  done  to  it 
by  lightning,  fire  and  earthquake;  so  has  Mar¬ 
ciano  pillar  (fix  taUli ,  columns  virginea)  near 
the  Saddler's  Hall  (Serrâdj  Khane)  1  the  shapeless 
base  which  supports  it,  is  believed  by  the  Turks 
to  be  the  grave  of  the  daughter  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  Of  the  Column  of  Arcadius,  (the  co¬ 
lumns  historiata,  so  called  from  the  reliefs  which 
cover  the  shaft  as  on  Trajan's  column)  only  the 
base  has  survived;  the  column  was  destroyed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  xviii»h  century  and  the  bas- 
reliefs  disappeared.  On  the  various  columns  see 
C.  Gurlitt,  Antike  Denkmalsäulen  in  Konstant i- 
nopel  (1909);  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Snake 
Column  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  see  O.  Frick, 
Das  Plalaeische  Weihgeschenk  tu  Konstantinopel 
(Leipzig,  1859);  Fabricius  in  Jahrbuch  des  Deut¬ 
schen  Arch .  Inst .,  i.  p.  176 — 191  (1886).  Old 
views  and  plans  of  Constantinople  as  well  as  some 
engravings  of  the  beginning  of  the  xvi,h  century 
make  it  clear  that  at  that  time  many  monuments 
still  survived,  of  which  we  have  now  no  further 
details.  On  the  monuments  of  the  Atmaidân  and 
the  statues  removed  by  lbrâhim  Pasha  from  Pest 
and  set  up  there,  see  Wicgand’s  paper  in  the 
Jahrbuch  des  Deutschen  Arch .  Inst.,  xxiii.  (1908). 

The  ancient  harbours  of  the  city  on 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  have  disappeared  under  the 
Ottomans;  the  largest  of  them,  the  harbour  of 
Eleutherius,  was  quite  filled  up  in  the  year 
1760  and  is  now  a  large  market  garden  ( wlanga 
bos  tan).  The  “Galley  harbour”  (kadirga  limani , 
harbour  of  Julian  or  of  Sophia)  was  used  as  a 
naval  harbour  and  arsenal,  till  Selim  I  and  Su- 
laimân  I  built  the  arsenal  on  the  Golden  Horn. 

The  Golden  Horn  (ter sane  joghazi)  has 
since  become  the  naval  and  commercial  harbour 
of  Constantinople.  In  the  byzantine  period  the 
entrance  was  repeatedly  closed  to  hostile  fleets 
by  a  chain  (see  van  Millingen,  p.  229  et  seq .). 
A  connection  between  the  two  shores  was  main¬ 
tained  by  small  Imats  at  the  place  where  the  New 
Bridge  has  been  erected. 

Fragments  still  remained  in  the  xvilh  century 
at  AiyQb  of  the  stone  bridge  built  by  Justinian 
which  Ibn  Patata  II,  43 1  mentions  as  destroyed; 
there  were  one  or  more  bridges  in  the  innermost 
branch  of  this  arm  of  the  sea,  at  the  “sweet 
waters”  (  Kiat-fhöne  ).  The  “  L)  é  s  p  i  n  a”  bridge 
and  the  bridge  of  Elephants  (Pit  Kôprùsi) 
arc  mentioned  as  existing  within  the  Turkish  period. 

Sultân  MahmQd  II  built  the  first  bridge,  of 
wooden  pontoons,  between  Stambul  (Unkapan) 
and  Galata  (A zap  Kapu);  it  was  opened  with 
great  ceremony  on  the  3"1  September  1836.  The 
second  great  bridge,  the  New  or  Wfilide  bridge 


between  the  Square  of  Emlnönfl  near  the  Wall- 
dedjämic  (on  the  Stambul  side)  and  Karaköi  (Ga¬ 
lata),  was  built  in  1845  by  Suljsn  cAbd  al-Madjïd’s 
mother.  Both  bridges  have  been  repeatedly  repaired 
and  the  wooden  pontoons  replaced  by  iron  ones. 

A  third  bridge  between  AiyQb  and  Khâsçkôi 
(the  so-called  “Jews'  Bridge”)  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1862  after  being  only  ten  years  in  existence. 

Selim  I  built  the  Arsenal  (Tersâne)  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Golden  Horn  in  922  (1516) 
in  what  was  afterwards  to  be  the  suburb  of  Käsim 
Pasha.  It  was  first  considerably  extended  by  Su- 
laimän  I  and  by  the  Great  Admirals  ßjazä3irli 
Hasan  Pasha  (in  the  reign  of  cAbd  al-Hamld  I) 
and  Husein  Pasha  (in  the  reign  of  Selim  III) 
and  now  extends  with  the  buildings  connected 
with  it  —  docks,  workshops,  barracks,  the  Diwän- 
fhâne  (the  office  of  the  Kapudanpasfaa  and  later 
of  the  Naval  Ministry)  etc.  —  from  Khässköi  to 
Galata  (Azapkapu). 

To  the  west  of  the  Dlwânkhâne  was  the  noto¬ 
rious  bagnio  for  the  galley  slaves. 

On  the  heights  above  the  Arsenal  is  the  O  k- 
m ai dân  (archcry  ground)  said  to  have  been  laid 
out  by  Mehemmed  II,  on  which  the  archers  in¬ 
cluding  many  Sultâns,  notably  Selim  III,  used  to 
practise;  their  skill  and  prowess  are  recorded  on 
the  numerous  stone  pillars  (nishUn-ta$hi)  with 
inscriptions  in  prose  and  verse.  The  open  place 
of  prayer  (namâzg*âh)  noted  for  the  fine  view  it 
commands,  was  built  by  Ahmad  III  in  1127(1715); 
it  was  to  it  that  processions  in  time  of  drought 
and  pestilence  went;  in  September  1720  celebra¬ 
tions  were  held  there  for  fourteen  days  on  account 
of  the  circumcision  of  the  Imperial  princes. 

Of  the  Mosques  in  this  neighbourhood,  we  need 
only  mention  the  Mosque  of  Kapudanpasha  Piale, 
the  Conqueror  of  Chios  and  victor  of  Djerbc, 
built  in  1572  on  a  picturesque  site  above  K&sim 
Pasha  and  richly  endowed. 

The  Suburb  of  Galata.  The  origin  of  the 
name,  which  supplanted  the  older  Sykae  at  a  very 
early  period,  is  uncertain  ;  the  name  Pera  (“on  the 
other  side”)  remained  in  use  alongside  of  it  in 
various  forms.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Empire,  Michael  VII  Palaeologus  granted 
Galata  to  the  Genoese  in  1261;  they  founded  an 
autonomous  colony  there  under  a  Podesta  and 
afterwards  surrounded  the  town  with  walls  and 
ditches;  the  tower  of  Galata,  over  150  feet  high, 
stands  on  a  height,  and  is  the  last  imposing  relic 
of  the  ancient  fortifications.  The  great  tower  was 
used  for  long  after  the  conquest  as  a  prison  and 
afterwards,  as  it  still  is,  as  a  watchtower  for 
fires;  after  being  severely  damaged  by  fire  in 
1208  (1793*1794),  it  was  restored  in  its  original 
form  and  its  height  raised  by  several  yards;  the 
famous  Mufti  Faizalläh  (beginning  of  the  xviii,h 
century)  wanted  the  Jesuit  father  Besnier  to  erect 
on  observatory  on  the  top  of  it. 

The  walls  of  Galata  were  pierced  by  the  follo¬ 
wing  gates:  on  the  Golden  Horn  (from  W.  toE,): 
Azap  Kapu,  Körckdji  K.,  Yagh  Kapan  K.,  Balik- 
bazar  K.,  Karaköi  K.,  Kurshunlu  Makhzcn  K., 
Mum^hanc  K.,  Kirct  K.,  Kgri  K.;  on  the  land- 
side  (from  W.  to  E.):  Mcit  iskclcssi  K.,  Hüyük 
and  KUtUk  Kule  K.,  Top-Khane  K. ;  in  the  inner 
walls:  Kiitiik  Karaköi  K.,  Mahal  K.,  Meidandjik 
K.,  Kilisc  K.,  It  Azap  K.,  Sarik  K.  In  the  years 
1857 — 1860  the  walls  with  their  towers  were 
almost  entirely  taken  down;  a  similar  fate  awaits 
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the  khins  of  the  Genoese  period  that  hare  «ar¬ 
rived  in  the  PerjhembebllzÄr.  The  originally  Fran¬ 
kish  (Italian)  population  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  later  so-called  I*atin  community  of  Pera;  Greeks 
(particularly  from  Chios),  Jews  and  Armenians 
afterwards  settled  here;  after  the  foundation  of 
the  Arsenal  and  the  gun-foundry  of  Top-Khftnc, 
Muhammadans  from  the  east  and  west  also  forced 
their  way  in  and  took  possession  of  the  larger 
Catholic  and  Greek  churches  which  they  found 
there.  Only  St.  Pierre,  St.  Georges  and  St.  Benoit 
have  remained  to  the  Catholics;  the  others,  viz: 
St.  Paul,  now  the  cArab  Pjâm?  (a  Mosque  since 
1525  or  1535),  St.  Maria  de  Draperis  (confiscated 
in  1663),  St.  François  (since  1697  the  Mosque 
of  VValide),  St.  Anna  (confiscated  in  1697),  St. 
Sebastian,  St.  Clara,  disappeared  in  the  course  of 
the  xvi>*‘  and  xvü,J»  century.  Of  the  Greek  chur¬ 
ches  the  best  known  was  the  Xpt/JOTttytj  ;  it  dis¬ 
appears  in  the  xvii'h  century.  The  Turks  have 
14  Mosques  in  Galata  of  which  4  were  originally 
churches. 

Galata  with  its  taverns  and  other  places  of 
amusement  was,  as  Pera  now  is,  much  visited  by 
Turks  who  wished  to  enjoy  themselves  there  a  la 
franca.  Mchemmcd  II  used  occasionally  to  visit 
the  Catholic  churches  to  see  the  services. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  xvi'h  century, 
the  ambassadors  of  Venice  and  France  as  well 
as  other  foreigners  also  settled  on  the  heights 
north  of  Galata  in  the  “vignes  de  Péra”.  Pera, 
abbreviated  from  this  phrase,  became  the  name 
of  the  new  settlement  and  then  fell  into  disuse 
as  the  name  of  Galata,  to  which  it  was  originally 
applied.  Luigi  Grilti,  the  adviser  and  agent  of 
Ibrâhîm  Paslja,  Grand  Vizier  to  Sulaimän  I,  had 
his  residence  there  equiped  in  oriental  splendour; 
the  name  by  which  he  was  known  to  the  Turks, 
bcgoghlu  (“Son  of  a  prince’*  as  he  was  son  of  a 
Doge)  is  still  the  Turkish  name  for  Pera.  The 
Greek  name  is  Stavrodromiy  “the  crossroads”,  be¬ 
cause  at  the  entrance  to  Pera,  the  main  road 
from  Pera  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Top-Khänc 
to  the  Arsenal. 

Fera  has  since  been  constantly  expanding  and 
with  its  too,ooo  inhabitants  forms  the  real  Euro¬ 
pean  residential  quarter;  Galata  has  remained  the 
commercial  quarter  and  seaport.  The  Turkish 
population  which  at  an  earlier  period  had  settled 
00  the  western  and  eastern  slopes  of  the  high 
ridge  of  Pera,  is  gradually  disappearing  and  only 
a  few,  small  Mosques  in  the  centre  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  quarter  remind  one  that  Muhammadans  also 
were  once  settled  here. 

Two  other  foundations  of  the  earlier  period 
have  survived:  the  Galata  Serai  and  the  Mcwlcwi 
monastery  on  the  road  between  Galata  and  Pera. 
The  former,  built  by  Bàyazld  II,  was  used  as  a 
training  school  for  the  Imperial  pages;  in  the 
reign  of  Selim  II  and  again  in  that  of  Mchcinmed 
IV  (in  1076  A.  It.  =  1665-1666)  it  was  closed  till 
Ahmad  III  revived  it  in  1 7 14;  the  old  building 
was  taken  down  in  1820,  the  new  one  built  in 
1827  as  a  medical  school  with  polyclinic;  since 
1867  it  has  been  the  Lycée  Imperial,  instituted 
on  the  French  model. 

The  Mcwlewi  monastery,  the  oldest  settlement 
of  this  order  in  the  capital,  called  “Galata  Mew- 
lewikhancsi”  as  the  district  of  Galata  included 
Pera  also,  was  built  in  897  (1491-1492),  burned 
down  in  January  1765  and  finally  rebuilt  by  Se¬ 


lim  III  in  its  present  form  in  1210  (1795-1796). 
It  is  best  known  to  Européens  ns  containing  the 
tomb  of  the  renegade  Ahmad  Paths  (Bonnewal, 
q.  v.  p.  744)  and  to  Muhammadans  by  the  tomb 
of  IsmJ^U  An^arawi,  the  commentator  on  the 
Mafhnawl. 

Close  to  Galata,  to  the  east  on  the  seashore, 
is  the  suburb  of  Top-Rhäne  so-called  after  the 
gun-foundry  erected  there  by  the  Conqueror  him¬ 
self  and  much  extended  by  Sulaimän  I.  The  present 
building,  which  is  only  used  at  the  present  day 
for  government  offices,  as  artillery  are  now  pro¬ 
cured  from  foreign  countries,  dates  from  1745. 
Just  opposite  it,  Kapudan  Pasha  Kilidj  cAlf  built 
his  great  Mosque  in  1580  with  a  turbe,  both  the 
work  of  Sinnn;  the  tomb,  which  is  built  in  the 
Frankish  fashion  in  bad  taste,  probably  dates  from 
a  later  period.  In  1732  Mahmud  I  built  opposite 
the  Mosque  a  handsomely  decorated  fountain;  and 
at  some  distance,  on  the  open  space,  is  the  Nus- 
ratiyc  Mosque  built  by  Mahmüd  II  in  1823 — 1826 
in  memory  of  the  massacre  of  the  Janissaries. 

The  site  of  the  oft-mentioned  observatory,  which 
the  astronomer  TakI  al-I)in  built  above  Top-Khïnc 
by  command  of  Murad  Ill  and  which  was  des¬ 
troyed  in  February  1580  on  the  representations 
of  the  historiographer  Sacd  al-Din,  cannot  be  more 
definitely  located. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  in  the  Findiklt 
quarter  is  the  Mosque  built  by  Sulaimän  I  in 
967  (1559*1560)  in  memory  of  Prince  Djahînglr 
who  perished  in  1553  on  the  Persian  campaign 
and  called  after  him;  it  is  a  well  known  landmark 
and  has  been  several  limes  destroyed  by  fire;  it 
was  last  rebuilt  in  1823. 

“Rabat  ash”  “the  Rough  Rock”,  was  the  name 
of  a  dangerous  cliff  near  the  shore  at  Dolmabaghée, 
the  Petra  T her  mast  is  of  the  ancients  (von  Ham¬ 
mer,  Const,  u.  Bosp.y  i.  191);  a  certain  Mustafl 
Ncdjib,  who  had  a  villa  there  on  the  shore,  built 
a  pier  to  it  early  in  the  xU*1»  century.  It  was 
finally  rendered  safe  by  the  building  of  a  small 
haven  in  1267  (1851)  but  the  name  has  remained. 

I)  o  1  m  a-B  a  gh  £  e  (“the  well-filled  garden”; 
the  translation  “Gourd-garden”  —  which  first 
appears  in  von  Hammer,  Const,  u.  Bosf.,  ii.  190  — 
is  based  on  an  amusing  misunderstanding).  The 
area  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  palace  built 
in  1853  by  cAbd  al-Madjid  and  the  open  space 
in  front  of  it,  was  originally  a  deep  gulf  between 
the  gardens  of  Kara  B.lll  and  BeshHctash,  often 
mentioned  in  the  xvi»1»  century.  It  was  regained 
from  the  sea  in  1614  within  three  months  by 
Kapudan  Pa^ha  Khalil.  It  was  from  this  bay  that 
the  conqueror’s  ships  w'crc  dragged  into  the  Gol¬ 
den  Horn  in  1453  (see  above  p.  869s).  At  a  later 
period  the  admirals  used  to  anchor  here  for  several  * 
days  when  the  tlcct  was  about  to  sail  and  give 
farewell  festivals.  —  The  above-mentioned  palace 
was  used  as  the  Imperial  residence  by  Sultin  cAbd 
al-Madjid  and  his  successor  cAlnl  al-cAziz  till  the 
latter  built  the  palace  of  Ciräghän;  the  reigning 
Sultan  Mchemmcd  V  has  again  returned  to  Dolma- 
Baghce. 

Ji  ibl  ieg  ra  phy  :  on  the  Conquest,  see 
Ducas,  Phrantzcs  and  Chalcocondyles  in  the 
Bonn  CofpuSy  also  Monuments  Hung.  I/ist,y 
xxi.  tt  sttj.  (cd.  Dcthicr);  A.  D.  Mordtmann, 
Belagerung  und  Eroberung  Constantinopels .... 
1453  (Stuttgart  1858). 

The  main  source  for  the  history  of  the  Met- 
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ques  of  SUmbttl  and  its  suburbs  is  the  Hadlhat 
ml-Djawkm?  the  "Garden  of  Mosques”  by  Hafiz 
Huscin  Efendi  of  Aiwanserai  (flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  xviiilh  century),  which  was 
first  made  known  in  Europe  by  von  Hammer 
(cf.  Gesck.  des  Osman.  Ketches ,  ix.  46—144); 
it  was  printed  in  Stambul  in  1281  (1864-1865) 
with  the  additions  made  by  (Al!  Satic  which 
come  down  to  the  reign  of  cAbd  al-Madjid. 
The  earliest  descriptions  of  any  value  with 
pictures  were  given  by  Grelot  in  his  Relation 
nouvelle  efun  Voyage  a  Constantinople  (Paris 
1672);  there  are  floe  engravings  in  d'Ohsson, 
Tableau  de  T Empire  Othoman ,  Vol.  iii.  of  the 
folio  edition.  The  section  in  von  Hammer's 
Constantinopolis  u.  der  Bosporus,  i.  335 — 446, 
although  in  many  places  out  of  date,  still  de¬ 
serves  to  be  consulted;  see  also  V Architecture 
Ottomane ,  Ouvrage  publié  sous  le  patronage  de 
S.  E.  Edhem  Pacha  (Constantinople  1873); 
Cornelius  Gurlitt,  Die  Baukunst  Konstantinopels 
(about  to  be  published);  Paspati  has  discussed 
the  Byzantine  churches  which  are  now  Mosques 
in  his  BvÇamvat  Mr  Kir  at  (Cp;  1877);  lastly 
J.  Ebcrsolt,  Étude  sur  la  Topographie  et  les 
Monuments  de  Constantinople  (Paris  1909). 

On  the  aqueducts  the  authoritative  work 
is  still  Andréossy,  Voy.  à  P  Embouchure  de  la 
Mer  Noire  (Paris  1818;  second  edition  entitled: 
Constantinople  et  le  Bosphore  de  Thrace ,  ibid. 
1828);  cf.  thereon  von  der  Goltz's  map  of  the 
environs  of  Constantinople  (Berlin  1897);  cf. 
also  v.  Hammer,  Const,  u.  Bosp .,  i.  56a — 582, 
the  baths  are  specially  dealt  with  on  p.  530 
et  seq.  and  by  White  (see  below),  iii.  296 — 313. 

On  the  city-walls:  A.  van  Millingen, 
By  tant  ine  Constantinople  (London  1899);  A. 
Zanotti,  Autour  des  murs  de  Constantinople 
(Paris  1911). 

On  G  a  la  ta:  A.  Belin,  Histoire  de  la  La • 
finite  de  Constantinople  (Paris  1894);  L.  F. 
Belgrano,  Documenti  riguardanti  la  colonia  Ge¬ 
novese  di  Pera  (Genosa  1888);  Covels,  Notes 
on  Galata  {Ann.  Brit .  School  at  Athens ,  N°. 
xi.  1904-1905);  Sauli,  Delta  Colonia  dei  Geno - 
vest  in  Galata  (Torino  1831). 

General  works:  Cosimo  Comidas  de  Carbog- 
nano,  Descritione  topografica  di  Constantinopoli 
(Bassano  1794);  v.  Hammer,  Constantinopolis 
und  der  Bosporos  (2  Vols.,  Pesth  1822;  not 
yet  obsolete);  do.,  Geschichte  des  osmanischen 
Reiches  (10  Vols.,  Pest  1827 — 1835);  Charles 
White,  Three  Years  in  Constantinople  (3  vols., 
London  1845);  Skarlatos  Byzantios,  Kwvvtävti- 
v«är*A«c  (Athens  1851 — 1869;  in  Modem  Greek; 
an  industrious  but  uncritical  compilation);  E. 
A.  Grosvenor,  Constantinople  (2  Vols.,  London 
1895);  Eugen  Oberhummer,  Constantinopolis , 
Stuttgart  1899  (reprint  from  Pauly-Wissowas 
Real-Encyklopädie ,  Vol.  iv.);  Djelal  Éssad,  Con¬ 
stantinople.  De  Byxance  à  Stamboul  (Paris  1909). 

Among  Oriental  authorities  Ewliyft  C’clcbi 
(xvii'*1  century)  may  be  mentioned;  there  are 

three  recensions:  1.  oLt&UÂ*  (Stambui  1239 

II.;  contains  only  the  first  sections);  2.  Ewlijl 
Efendi,  Narrative  0/  Travels  in  Europe ,  Asia 
and  Africa ,  transi,  by  von  Hammer,  London 
1850  (incomplete);  3">  edition  in  6  vols.:  Stam¬ 
bul  1314—1318  A.  II. 

An  almost  complete  survey  of  the  older  travel 


literature  it  given  by  Lfldeke,  Beschreibung  des 
türk.  Reiches  (Leipzig  1780),  L  399  et  seq .,  U. 
93  et  seq.\  cf.  v.  Hammer,  Const,  u.  Bosp.,  voL 
i.  preface. 

Plans  of  the  City.  On  the  older  plans 
see  Oberhummer,  op.  eit.,  p.  25;  the  first  real 
plan  is  that  completed  by  F.  Kaufler  in  the 
year  1776  and  revised  in  1786,  which  appears 
in  its  original  form  in  Choiseul-Gou flier,  Voy. 
Pittoresque  de  la  Grèce,  Vol.  U.  and  J.  B. 
Lechevalier,  Voy.  de  la  Propontide  (Paris  1800). 
II.  Kiepert**  map,  Constantinopel  u.  der  Bosporus 
(Berlin  1853)  utilises  Moltke's  surveys  of  the 
years  1836-1837.  The  latest  plan  by  C.  F. 
Stolpe  is  practically  based  in  its  details  on  that 
of  Kaufler. 

Views:  Eugen  Oberhummer,  Konstantinopel 
unter  Sulaiman  dem  Grossen  (München  1902; 
contains  the  drawing  by  Melchior  Lorichs  of 
the  year  1559);  Choiseul-Gouflier,  Voy.  Pitto¬ 
resque  de  la  Grèce  ;  Pertusier,  Promenades  Pitto¬ 
resques  dans  Constantinople  et  sur  les  Rives  du 
Bosphore  (Paris  1815);  Meiling,  Voyage  Pitto¬ 
resque  de  Constantinople  (Paris  1819). 

(J.  H.  Mordtmann.) 

CONSUL  (Arabie  fonjul,  Persian  konjül,  Tur¬ 
kish  fonjolos),  the  accredited  administra¬ 
tive  and  commercial  agent  to  the  local 
authority  in  a  commercial  town.  Turkey 
gives  its  consuls  the  title  of  shah-bender  and  Persia 
that  of  kar-pardaz.  In  Muhammadan  countries, 
the  consul  as  well  as  those,  who  claim  his  juris¬ 
diction,  have  the  right  of  extra-territoriality;  he  is 
the  judge  of  the  latter,  who  are  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts,  except  in  mixed 
cases.  The  old  Venetian  capitulations  granted  the 
republic  the  right  of  maintaining  at  the  Porte  a 
consul  called  the  bailo  (cf.  the  article  bAlyös,  p. 
640),  an  official  who  had  previously  existed  at 
the  Byzantine  court;  in  1304,  the  Genoese  Podcsta 
had  the  title  * potes  tas  sive  consul"  (Sauli,  ii.  2 1 2). 
There  was  a  Venetian  consul  in  Egypt  as  early 
as  636  (1238);  his  right  of  jurisdiction  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Sul{ftn 
al-Malik  al-cÄdil  II.  (1238 — 1240  A.D.).  The  French 
capitulations,  which  reserved  for  French  citizens 
the  privileges  formerly  granted  to  Venetians  (last 
renewed  in  1740),  have  fixed  the  position  of  consuls 
in  the  Ottoman  empire:  the  right  of  deciding 
lawsuits  between  their  own  citizens,  without  the. 
intervention  of  the  local  authority  (Art.  15  and 
26);  the  Sublime  Porte  reserves  the  right  of  jud¬ 
ging  cases  in  which  the  consul  is  a  party,  but 
he  cannot  be  imprisoned  nor  the  seals  placed 
upon  his  dwelling  (Art.  16);  they  may  make  wine 
in  their  houses  or  import  it  from  abroad  without 
any  one  interfering  (Art.  40)  or  levying  duties  upon  it 
(Art.  51).  They  shall  employ  such  native  drago¬ 
mans  and  such  janissaries  ( y  a  sake  i )  as  they  please 
(Art.  45  and  50).  They  are  to  be  allowed  to 
hoist  their  flag  on  residences  which  they  have 
lived  in  for  some  time  [except  in  certain  towns 
such  as  Damascus]  (Art.  49).  They  are  to  examine 
the  papers  of  vessels  of  their  nationality  (Art.  54), 
levy  the  consulate  dues  (Art.  64),  deliver  and 
examine  passports  (Art.  63);  they  shall  be  present 
at  the  searching  of  his  domicile  in  connection 
with  any  crime  committed  by  one  of  their  country 
men  (Art.  65  and  70). 

Bibliography'.  Belin,  Relations  Diplomati¬ 
ques,  in  the  Journ.  Asiat.,  vîi,h  Scries,  Vol. 
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I  riil.  (1876),  p.  386  it  stq.\  Capitulations  et 
Traites  de  la  France ,  p.  37,  55  et  seq. 

\  (Cl.  Ht’ art.) 

)  CORAN.  (Sec  çor^.v.) 

/  CorbAejI,  â  title  applied  to  colonels  of 
*  the  regiments  of  Janissaries  (or ta)  [see 
the  article  janissaries]  and  to  prominent  indivi¬ 
duals  in  the  smaller  townships  of  Turkey  on 
whom  it  devolved  to  entertain  passing  strangers. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  used  only  as  a  title  of 
Christian  country  gentlemen. 

Fibliography\  Muradgea  d’Ohsson,  7tf- 
bleau  Général  de  T Empire  Othoman ,  (  Paris 
1788 — 1824);  von  Hammer,  Des  Osmanischen 
Reiches  Staatsverfassung  (Vienna  1815);  do., 
Geschichte  des  Osm.  Reiches  (Pest  1836). 

,  (F.  Giese.) 

CORDOBA,  French  Cordoi’E,  English,  Italian 
and  German  Cordova  (Kordova),  Arabic  Kur- 
TUBA,  l^itin  Cordüba  (370  feet  above  sea-level) 
on  the  right  (north)  bank  of  the  central  course 
of  the  Guadalquivir  (from  the  Arabic  \V3d  al-Kabïr 
•the  great  river”),  the  ancient  Bactis,  with  60,000 
inhabitants,  is  at  the  prcscot  day  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name  which  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  in  the  heart  of  Andalusia. 
The  southern  and  smaller  half  of  the  province, 
practically  the  famous  La  Canipina  (Iklhn  at - 
Kanbäniya ,  IdrlsI,  Arabic  text,  p.  1 74),  rising  in 
the  south  east  to  a  height  of  over  1200  feet,  is 
more  level,  hot  and  fertile,  being  especially  devo¬ 
ted  to  viniculture,  while  the  northern,  larger  half 
which  begins  in  the  Sierra  de  Cördoba  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  town,  rises  to  heights  over 
2900  feet  high  in  the  central  Sierra  Morcna  (Ma- 
riani  Montes)  with  the  plateau  of  los  Pedroches 
which  inclines  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  | 
Ztljnr  valley  in  the  west  and  the  Guadalmcz  valley 
in  the  east;  this  plateau  is  called  /hlim  al- lull  ahta 
by  ldrlsl  and  by  others  Fahs  al-Fallù(  “oaktield” 
and  in  it  lies  the  little*  town  of  Pedroche  known 
to  the  Arabs  as  Bitrawdj  or  Botrnsh  (whence  al- 
Bitrüdjl,  q.  v.  above  p.  735).  The  north  has  a 
more  temperate  climate  and  includes  great  stret¬ 
ches  of  hill  country,  suited  for  sheep  and  horse 
breeding  (caballos  cordobeses)  and  rich  deposits  of 
coal  and  minerals.  The  name  Cördoba  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  explained  as  from  the  Phoenician- 
punie  roi»  mp,  *  good  town”  since  Conde  first 
suggested  this  etymology  in  his  Description  de 
E'pana  de  Xerif  Aledris ,  Madrid,  p.  1 6 1  (for  even 
rasher  etymologies  see  Madoz,  vi.  646  and  Mak- 
Varl,  i.  355).  The  name  is  certainly  not  Semitic 
but  Old-lberian  (cf.  Salduba  the  Old-Iberian  name 
for  Cacsar-Augusta,  whence  Saragossa,  Zaragoza; 
there  is  a  Salduba  ss  Marbclla  in  the  south  be¬ 
tween  Mdlaga  and  Gibraltar).  After  the  second 
Punic  war  it  became  know-n  as  an  important  and 
wealthy  commercial  city  (aes  Cordubense)  under 
the  name  Kofbbßtf  or  K opbußa  or  Corduba.  It  was 
finally  taken  for  Rome  by  M.  Marcellus  in  152 

H.  C.,  colonised  with  Roman  citizens  and  as  Colonia 
Patricia  raised  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Provincia 
of  Ilispania  Ulterior.  As  Cördoba  had  taken  the 
side  of  Pompey ,  it .  was  severely  punished  by 
Caesar  after  the  battle  of  Munda  in  49  n.  C.,  but 
in  Imperial  times  it  remained  the  capital  of  the 
province  (it  was  the  home  of  the  two  Senecas  and 

I. ucan)  alternately  with  Iiispalis  (Seville)  and 
Italica  (later  the  Arabic  Tftlifca).  Lcwigild  king  of 
the  Visigoths  took  it  in  57 1  from  the  Byzantines 


who  had  been  settling  In  Southern  Spain  since  the 
time  of  Justinian,  but  although  It  was  a  see  of  a 
Bishop  it  remained  unimportant  under  the  Goths. 

In  71 1  Cordova  was  captured  by  MughUh  al- 
Rümî,  a  manumitted  slave  —  it  was  betrayed  by 
the  Jews  —  but  400  Goths  held  out  for  three 
months  longer  northwest  of  Cordova  in  the  forti¬ 
fied  church  of  San  Acisclo.  The  town  was  treated 
very  leniently  by  the  Arabs  (Simonet,  Historin 
de  les  Mozarabes ,  p.  49)* 

As  early  as  the  year  100  (7 1 9),  al-Samh  b. 
Malik  al-Khawl3nl,  the  sixth  of  the  23,  mostly 
ephemeral,  Umaiyad  governors,  transferred  the  seat 
of  government  definitely  from  Seville  to  Cordova 
and  repaired  the  ancient  Roman  bridge.  When 
the  last  governor  VQsuf  b.  cAbd  al-RahraSn  al- 
Fihrl  (129 — 138  =  747 — 756)  was  overthrown  by 
the  Umaiyad  prince  cAbd  al-RahmSn  I  b.  Mu- 
âwiya  al-Dûkhil  [q.  v.,  p.  53],  who  had  escaped 
the  massacre  of  his  house  in  Syria,  the  great 
period  of  prosperity  of  the  city  began,  and  lasted 
throughout  the  Umaiyad  dynasty  (q.  v.]  of  Cordova, 
which  was  independent  of  the  ‘Abbisids  in  Bagh¬ 
dad  (138 — 403  or  422  =  756 — 1013  or  1031). 
This  incomparable  period  of  splendour  of  the 
western  rival  of  Baghdad,  the  city  of  the  Caliphs, 
is  uniquely  perpetuated  in  the  great  mosque  lying 
just  in  front  of  the  lofty  ancient  Moorish  bridge¬ 
head,  the  fortress-tower  of  Calahorra  (Arabicise-d 
from  the  Iberian  Calagurris),  the  Kacba  of  the 
west;  although,  at  the  re-conquest  in  1236,  it  be- 
came  a  Christian  cathedral  and  was  disfigured  by 
alterations,  it  has  on  the  whole  faithfully  retained 
its  Arabic  character  with  its  forest  of  pillars,  its 
outer  court  (Patio  de  los  Naranjos),  the  w’all  which 
encircles  it  as  if  it  were  a  fortress  or  monastery, 
the  bell-tower,  which  was  however  renewed  in 
1593  and  1763,  along  with  its  popular  name  of 
La  Mczquita  “the  Mosque”  while  all  the  other 
splendid  buildings  and  monuments  of  this  world- 
famed  period  of  splendour  in  the  early  middle 
ages  have  disappeared  except  for  a  few  wretched 
fragments.  When  the  shrewd  ‘Abd  al-Rahmân  I 
had  laid  the  foundations  for  the  supremacy  of 
his  dynasty  in  circumstances  of  exceptional  diffi¬ 
culty,  by  attaining  some  success  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  rivalries  and  quarrels  of  not  only  the 
Arabs  of  North  and  South  but  also  between  them 
and  the  Berbers  of  North  Africa,  the  Spanish 
renegades  and  the  Mozarabs  who  remained  a  con¬ 
stant  weakness  to  Arab  rule  in  Spain  and  brought 
about  its  ultimate  fall,  he  begAn  the  building  of 
the  great  mosque  in  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
785  and  7S6.  Ilis  son  and  successor  Highim  I 
172 — 180=  7S8— 796  completed  it,  and  built  the 
minaret  (often  called  in  Spain  qawmcPn  and  *r<z- 
nar  =  tnanara ),  but  cAbd  al-Rahmin  II.  (206— 
238  =  822—852),  son  and  successor  of  the  Amir 
al-Hakam  I.  (180 — 206=796 — 822),  found  him¬ 
self  forced  to  enlarge  the  building;  by  extending 
the  1 1  naves  southwards  he  added  7  transepts 
with  IO  rows  of  pillars  and  built  the  second  wMrJA 
into  the  south  wall,  west  of  the  present  Capilla 
de  Nucstra  Sc  flora  de  Villaviciosa  (833 — S4S), 
while  his  son  and  successor  Muhammad  I.  (238— 
273  =  852 — 886)  had  in  852 — 856  thoroughly  to 
overhaul  the  older  building,  which  had  been  too 
hurriedly  put  up;  he  devoted  particular  attention 
to  the  decoration  of  the  doors  and  walls,  railed 
off  the  mat  jura  reserved  for  the  Amir  and  the 
court  in  front  of  the  rnihräb  by  a  wooden  screen 
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and  built  a  covered  passage  (si ibaf)  from  AlcAxar, 
the  palace  to  the  west  of  the  mosque,  to  provide 
a  direct  and  private  entrance  to  the  raa^sQra  at 
the  daily  prayers,  cAbd  al-Rahman  III,  al-N&sir 
(300—350  =  912—961),  the  “Khalife”  [q*  v. 
p.  53],  who  marks  the  zenith  of  the  Arab  epoch 
in  Spain,  rebuilt  the  minaret,  which  had  been 
severely  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  880,  in 
splendid  fashion;  he  was  also  the  builder  of  the 
celebrated  country  house  Madfnat  al-Zahr3  (now 
called  Cördoba  la  Vieja)  for  his  beloved  al-ZahrS, 
I'/l  hours*  journey  northwest  of  Cordova  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  (near  the  convent  de  San  Ge- 
rönimo  which  has  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  palace),  but  practically  nothing  is  now  left  of 
it  (cf.  Makkarl,  i.  344  et  seq.).  The  most  beautiful 
extension  of  the  mosque  proper  (almost  doubling 
it)  was  carried  out  by  the  learned  and  scholarly 
Caliph  al-Hakam  al-Mustansir  billâh  (350 — 366  = 
961 — 976),  son  and  successor  of  the  great  cAbd 
al-RahmAn  III,  who  ordered  his  Prime  Minister 
or  Grand  Vizier  (called  hädjib  in  Spain)  ßjacfar 
al-Saklabl  (the  Slav)  to  extend  the  colonnades  in 
the  mosque  to  the  south  by  the  addition  of  14 
transepts,  and  built  a  splendid  new  mak\üra ,  a 
new  sabdf  and  the  third  noble  ntihrab ,  which 
alone  has  survived  in  its  entirety.  The  last  great 
extension  was  made  by  ili&h2m  II  al-Mu’aiyad’s 
(366—399  —  976 — 1009)  powerful  vizier,  the  re¬ 
gent  al-Mansür  (Almanzor,  died  1002),  who  added 
seven  colonnades  to  the  whole  length  of  the  buil¬ 
ding  in  the  east  and  thereby  raised  the  total 
number  of  naves  (previously  11)  to  19,  but 
threw  the  mihräb  out  of  its  proper  place  at  the 
end  of  the  central  axis  of  the  sanctuary  (on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  precipitious  slope  down  to  the  Gua¬ 
dalquivir  it  was  found  impossible  to  extend  the 
building  further  to  the  south).  Like  al-Zahrä  in 
the  N.  W.,  al-Madlnat  al-Zahira  (“the  nourishing 
city*’),  founded  to  the  east  of  Cordova  by  al-MansUr 
to  be  the  scat  of  the  government  and  its  offices, 
was  destroyed  in  the  period  of  revolution  in  the 
beginning  of  the  xith  century  and  has  now  quite 
disappeared. 

After  the  complete  extinction  of  the  Umaiyads 
with  Hishäm  III  al-Mu'tadd  (418—422=1027— 
1031),  Cordova  became  a  republic  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  three  Djahwarids:  Abu  ’1-Hazm  Ujahwar 
b.  Muhammad  b,  Djahwar,  1031  —  1 043,  Abu 
'J-Walld  Muhammad,  1043 — 1064,  and  ‘Abd  al- 
Malik,  1064 — 1070.  In  the  latter  year,  it  passed 
to  the  cAbbSdids  of  Seville;  in  1091  to  the  Al* 
anoravids  and  in  1148  to  the  Almohads.  With  its 
conquest  by  Ferdinand  111  of  Castile  in  1236  it 
was  doomed  to  gradual  decline. 

Of  the  countless  Arab  scholars  who  belonged 
to  Cordova,  we  will  only  mention  here  Ibn  Ifazm, 
died  1044,  Averrhoës  (Ihn  Ruskd),  died  1126, 
and  Maimonides,  died  1 204. 

Bibliography.  Ma  Watt  devotes  a  whole 
book  to  Cordova,  I,  297 — 462  (epitomised  in 
Gayangos,  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynas¬ 
ties  in  Spain,  i.  200 — 249),  though  it  contains 
many  literary  and  historical  notes  referring  to 
other  places;  Idrlsf,  V Afrique  et  l' Espagne 
(1866),  p.  208 — 214  (arab.)  =  traduction  256 — 
266;  VfijfQt,  Muct(jam  al-lluldan,  lv,  58 — 61; 
al'KazwInf,  Atkdr  at- It  i lad ^  p.  370;  Madoz, 
Diccionario  geogr.-estadist .  hist .,  vi.  646—660; 
Schack,  Poesie  und  Kunst  der  Araber  in  Spanien 
und  Sicilien  \  ii.  182—224;  Contreras,  Estudio 


descriptif»  de  los  monumentos  Arabes  de  Granada, , 
Sevilla  y  Cbrdoba  b  sea  La  Alhambra ,  El  AU 
edtar  y  la  gran  Metquita  de  Occidents,  3,  cd., 
Madrid  1885  (2.  ed.  1878)  (con  grabados  y 
pianos),  p.  40—108;  Rodrigo  Amador  de  los 
Rios,  Inscripdones  Arabes  de  Cordoba ,  t.  ed., 
Madrid  1879,  3.  ed.  1892;  do.,  Una  excursibn 
A  las  ruinas  de  Medina  At-Zahrâ  in  La  EspaHa 
Modcrna ,  1.  Julio  1906,  p.  19—48;  K.  E. 
Schmidt,  Cordoba  und  Granada ,  Leipzig— Berlin 
1902  (Sccmann’s  Berühmte  Kunststätten ,  N*. 
13);  Baedeker’s  Spanien  und  Portugal 3,  1906, 
p.  346 — 355  (with  an  excellent  plan  of  the 
city  and  of  the  mosque);  À.  F,  Calvert,  Moorish 
Remains  in  Spain ,  London  1906,  p.  1' — 233 
(text  inaccurate;  the  numerous  illustrations,  some 
coloured,  are  very  successful,  most  of  them 
excellent);  A.  F.  Calvert  and  Walter  M.  Galli- 
chan,  Cordova ,  a  City  of  the  Moors ,  with  160 
illustrations,  London  1907.  On  older,  rarer  des¬ 
criptions  of  the  town  see  E.  Redel,  Ambrosio 
de  Morales ,  estudio  biogrâfico ,  Cördoba  1908, 
p.  427.  (C.  F.  Skybold.) 

COROMANDEL,  the  name  adopted  by  Euro¬ 
pean  geographers  for  the  eastern  coast  of 
India.  It  is  a  corruption  of  Chdramandala ,  “the 
kingdom  of  Chora  or  Chola**,  which  is  found  in 
Tamil  inscriptions  of  the  xBh  cent,  at  Tandjore. 
The  early  Muhammadan  name  for  the  same  coast 
is  MaW  [q.  v.]  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

CRAC,  Crath,  a  mediaeval  Frankish  corruption 
of  the  place-name  Karak  [q.  v.];  crac  des  che¬ 
valiers  see  !ii§N  al-akräd. 

CRETE. 

1.  Present  Conditions  and  Constitution. 
Crete,  the  geography  and  pre-Muhammadan  his¬ 
tory  of  which  will  not  be  dealt  with  here,  was 
called  by  the  Arabs  and  Kirid  by  the 

Turks.  At  the  present  day  it  is  an  autonomous 
state,  owning  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte  but 
paying  no  tribute  and  governed  on  behalf  of  the 
four  protecting  Powers,  Britain,  France,  Italy  and 
Russia,  by  a  High  Commissioner  (till  1906  Prince 
George  of  Greece,  who  was  followed  by  ZaYmis; 
the  post  is  at  present  unoccupied).  The  High 
Commissioner  is  assisted  by  an  Administrative 
Council  of  three  members  (obfißovAot),  who  control 
the  departments  of  Justice,  Finance,  Education 
and  Home  Affairs.  They  are  appointed  and  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  High  Commissioner,  are  responsible 
to  the  Chamber  and  may  be  impeached  before  a 
special  tribunal.  According  to  the  constitution 
which  was  granted  on  the  16th— 28th  April  1899 
and  modified  on  the  8'h — 12**1  February  1907, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (0cvA>f)  was  created  to 
represent  the  people.  One  deputy  is  elected  by 
each  5000  inhabitants.  The  Chamber  meets  annu¬ 
ally  on  the  I*1  May  for  2 — 3  months.  There  are 
elections  every  two  years.  Parliament  has  control 
of  finance  and  approves  taxes. 

The  four  protecting  Powers  control  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  island. 

Crete  is  divided  into  5  véfxot,  formerly  called 
sani(/ak  :  Canca,  Candia,  Rethymnos  (Turk.  Rcsmo) 
Sphakia  and  Lasithi  (Turk.  iÆsJiîd)  each  of  which 
is  under  a  Nomarch.  Canca  is  the  capital. 

Ecclesiastical  affairs  are  controlled  by  the  Synod, 
which  comsists  of  the  Metropolitan  and  seven 
bishops  of  the  island.  They  meet  in  Candia  (He- 
raklcion). 
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Justice  is  administered  on  the  French  model. 
Muhammadan  judges  retain  their  jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  religion,  marriage  and  inheritance  as 
well  as  in  of  the  wardship  of  minors.  The  police 
and  militia  are  commanded  by  Creek  officers. 

According  to  the  last  census,  that  of  the  4lh«5,h 
June  1911  the  population  is  as  follows:  307,812 
Christians,  27,852  Muhammadans,  487  Jews,  in 
all  336,151. 

2.  History. 

The  Muhammadans  first  came  in  contact  with 
the  island  on  their  earliest  campaigns  against  the 
Byzantines  and  occupied  it  temporarily  in  673. 
We  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  this  early 
period  It  was  not  till  825,  that  AbQ  Hafs  cOmar 
b.  ‘Isa  b.  £hucaib  al-Balliql  [q.  v.  p.  87]  perma¬ 
nently  won  Crete  for  Isl3tn.  Aba  Hafa  ‘Omar  was 
the  leader  of  the  malcontents,  who  had  to  flee 
after  an  unsuccessful  rising  against  Hakam  in  Côr- 
doba.  On  his  raids  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts, 
he  landed  at  Crete  which  he  gradually  subjected 
with  the  exception  of  the  territory  held  by  the 
Sphakiots.  In  spite  of  repeated  attempts  by  the 
Byzantine  Emperors  to  drive  them  out,  the  Mus¬ 
lims  retained  their  newly  won  possession  for  1 35 
years.  To  render  their  footing  on  the  island  more 
secure,  they  built  the  new*  capital  of  Khandak, 
which  later  became  Candia,  near  the  promontory 
of  Charax.  This  name  was  commonly  applied  to 
the  whole  island  down  to  the  most  recent  times. 

In  961  the  Byzantine  general  Nikephoros  Phokas 
succeeded  in  taking  Candia  after  besieging  it  for 
several  months  and  soon  after  subjecting  the  rest 
of  the  island.  The  last  Andr  cAbd  al-cAziz  died  in 
Constantinople  and  his  son  Anemas  entered  the 
service  of  the  Emperor.  The  Muhammadan  popu¬ 
lation  left  the  island  or  in  a  short  time  adopted 
Christianity. 

After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins,  Crete  fell  to  Count  Boniface  of  Montferrat 
who  sold  it  to  the  Venetians  in  1204.  Down  to 
the  Turkish  conquest  in.  1669  it  remained  under 
Venetian  rule,  which,  although  very  unpopular 
with  the  inhabitants  and  on  several  occasions  guilty 
of  acts  of  great  cruelty,  nevertheless  produced  a 
period  of  prosperity  such  as  it  has  never  again 
reached. 

In  1645  began  the  Ottoman  conquest.  The 
pretext  given  was  an  attack  which  the  Venetians 
and  Maltese  had  made  on  the  Kizlar  Aghasi 
Topal  Agha  when  he  was  on  the  way  to  Egypt 
with  a  slave  and  her  child,  whose  father  was  said 
to  be  Sultan  Ibrahim.  Their  intention  to  occupy 
the  island  was  however  of  much  longer  standing. 
After  a  siege  of  57  days  the  Turks  took  Canea, 
then  Rcthymnos  and  after  long  and  heavy  figh¬ 
ting  and  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Cretans  they  finally  occupied  Candia  (1648 — 1669). 
The  whole  western  world  sent  assistance  to  the 
Venetians  under  Morosini.  Nevertheless  the  town 
had  to  surrender  on  the  27l,‘  Sept.  1669  to  the 
Grand  Vizier  Ahmad  Köprülü.  By  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  the  Venetians  only  retained 
Grabusa,  Suda,  and  Spinalonga.  It  was  not  till 
1715  that  the  latter  finally  passed  to  the  Turks. 

At  first  the  Cretans  had  hailed  the  Turks  as 
liberators  from  the  hated  Venetian  yoke  and  aided 
them  in  many  ways,  but  soon  saw  that  they  had 
only  made  their  position  worse.  Many  of  them 
sought  to  advance  themselves  by  adopting  Islam. 
These  Muhammadan  Cretans,  who  were  hated  by 


their  former  coreligionists,  the  Christians,  even 
more  than  the  immigrant  Turkish  elements,  who 
were  on  the  whole  less  numerous,  were  the  real 
cause  of  oppression.  They  became  the  possessors 
of  the  Und;  the  Janissaries  of  the  island  were 
recruited  from  them,  and  were  the  real  rulers  of 
the  island,  as  the  Ottoman  government  could  do 
nothing  against  them.  We  really  know  very  little 
about  Turkish  rule  in  Crete  up  to  the  beginning 
of  last  century.  Small  risings  had  often  taken 
place  but  it  was  not  till  1770  that  there  was  a 
serious  revolution.  It  was  begun  in  the  hope  of 
receiving  support  from  the  Russian  Empress  Ca¬ 
therine  11,  who  ordered  Admiral  OrlofT  to  cru  be  in 
Greek  waters,  and  was  put  down  by  the  Turks  with 
great  rigour.  In  1813  the  governor  Hldjdjl  cOlh- 
män  with  the  help  of  the  Christians  managed  to 
suppress  the  Janissaries  for  a  brief  period.  He 
was  however  misrepresented  in  Constantinople  and 
recalled.  The  Janissaries  then  became  masters  of 
the  island  again.  Crete  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  wars  which  began  in  1821  for  the  freedom 
of  Greece.  The  rising  assumed  such  compass  that 
the  Sultin  (1813)  had  to  summon  Muhammad 
cAli  from  Egypt  to  his  help.  When,  in  1830,  the 
Conference  of  London  established  Greece’s  inde* 
pendcncc  of  the  Sultan,  Crete  was  not,  as  was 
hoped,  given  to  Greece  but  to  Muhammad  cAlL 
Mustafa  Ba^ha,  an  Albanian,  governed  the  bland 
from  1832 — 1852,  even  after  it  was  returned  to 
Turkey  in  1S40.  His  rule  was  on  the  whole  the 
best  that  Crete  has  had.  After  various  smaller 
disturbances,  the  greatest  revolution  the  island 
had  yet  seen  broke  out  in  1S66.  It  was  only  by 
great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Turkey  and  the 
granting  of  various  demands  of  the  inhabitants 
that  peace  was  restored  in  1868.  In  the  so-called 
“Organic  Statute”,  a  national  assembly,  mixed  courts 
and  other  reforms  were  introduced.  When  Turkey 
was  occupied  in  1S7S  with  the  war  with  Russia, 
Crete  rose  agaiu.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  did  not 
grant  the  wishes  of  the  Cretans  and  Greeks,  but 
only  bound  the  Sultan  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  “Organic  Statute”.  On  the  15**»  August  of 
the  same  year,  the  Fact  of  Chalepa  (Halepa  near 
Canea)  was  signed  by  which  the  Cretans  were 
practically  granted  self-government.  Affairs  how¬ 
ever  were  not  improved  thereby;  on  the  contrary 
they  became  worse.  A  period  of  purely  party 
government  followed  during  which  the  finances 
particularly  suffered.  In  1889  a  revolution  again 
broke  out.  The  Tact  of  Chalepa  was  nominally 
modified,  but  practically  annulled,  and  the  island 
was  governed  by  the  governor  sent  from  Constan¬ 
tinople.  In  1S94  Karatheodory  Pasha,  a  Christian, 
was  appointed  governor,  because  the  Cretans  wan¬ 
ted  a  Christian;  but  he  also  was  powerless.  Al¬ 
most  the  whole  bland  was  in  revolution.  He 
therefore  sent  in  his  resignation  which  was  accep¬ 
ted  in  February  1896.  Disorder  increased  more 
and  more;  at  Whitsuntide  there  was  fighting  in 
the  streets  of  £*anca  between  Muhammadans  and 
Christians  so  that  the  Great  Powers  sent  their 
warships  to  the  island,  which  arrived  on  the  26«*» 
May.  On  the  20,,‘  July  the  Christian  deputies  de¬ 
clared  themselves  ready  to  adopt  the  scheme  of 
autonomy  prepared  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Christian  Powers  and  the  Porte,  but  the  revolut¬ 
ionary  committee  of  the  rebels  in  Campi  was  against 
this  and  the  Muslims  also  were  not  satisfied.  On  the 
3rd  February  1897,  there  was  again  fighting  in 
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the  streets  of  Case«,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
town  was  set  on  fire  in  several  places.  The  foreign 
Powers  landed  troops  from  their  ships.  Greek 
warships  soon  afterwards  appeared,  which  attacked 
n  Turkish  transport.  Greek  troops  were  landed. 
During  the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  which 
ended  so  disastrously  for  the  former,  affairs  in 
Crete  remained  unsettled.  In  1898,  Germany  and 
Austria  withdrew  their  troops.  The  remaining 
Powers  (Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Russia)  divided 
the  island  into  four  sections  each  of  which  was 
ruled  by  one  Power.  After  a  rising  of  the  Muham¬ 
madans  of  Candia  and  an  attack  on  the  English, 
the  Powers  demanded  that  the  Turkish  soldiers 
should  be  removed  from  the  island  by  the  15  th 
Nov.  1898,  which  was  done.  Prince  George  of 
Greece  was  then  installed  as  High  Commissioner 
for  three  years.  Peace  reigned  at  first  but  the 
Muhammadans  emigrated  in  large  numbers.  Dis¬ 
content  had  been  increasing  since  1 901  and  in 
1905  there  was  again  a  rising.  The  clamour  for 
union  with  Greece  became  stronger  and  stronger. 
The  Powers  were  determined  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  On  the  l»t  Oct.  1906,  Zaimis,  a  former 
rrirnc  Minister  of  Greece,  became  High  Commis¬ 
sioner.  On  the  20,h  March  1908  he  announced 
to  the  Powers  that  the  conditions  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  their  troops  had  been  fulfilled,  namely: 
1.  the  creation  of  a  national  gendarmerie,  2.  the 
maintenance  of  order,  3.  the  complete  security  of 
the  Muhammadan  population.  The  Powers  there¬ 
fore  resolved  to  withdraw  their  troops.  In  several 
places  risings  of  the  Muhammadans  took  place, 
who  believed  themselves  to  be  left  defenceless  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Christians.  On  the  I2*1'  Oct. 
1908,  the  Cretan  National  Assembly  proclaimed  a 
union  with  Greece.  The  Powers  protested  and  on 
the  I3,h  July  1909  resolved  to  station  four  war¬ 
ships  to  protect  the  Muhammadans  and  preserve 
the  suzerain  rights  of  Turkey.  The  last  note  of 
the  Powers  to  the  executive  committee  on  the 
I»' — 14th  Sept.  1911  announces:  "I.es  Puissances 
Protectrices  de  la  Crète  ont  décidé  de  ne  pas 
pourvoir  au  poste  de  Haut  Commissaire  laissé 
vacant  par  Mr.  Zaimis  et  de  ne  rien  changer  au 
statu  quo  de  Ptle”.  Neither  side  has  been  satisfied 
with  or  pacified  by  this  decision. 
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CROJA.  [See  ak  hisXr  3,  p.  224.] 

CÜ,  a  river  in  Russian  Turkestan,  rising 
In  the  Terskei-Alatau  mountains  and  called  Kotlfar 
on  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  approaches  within 
4  miles  of  the  west  end  of  the  Issik-Kul  and  sends 
out  a  branch,  the  Kutemaldi,  to  this  lake;  the 
river  itself  rushes  through  the  Buam  (Büghäm) 
ravine,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Kcbin  on  its  right  bank  and  on  its  left  the  Afesu 
and  Kuragati  with  their  tributaries  and  after  a 
course  of  about  650  miles  falls  into  the  small 
lake  of  Saumul-Kul,  about  80  miles  from  the  bed 
of  the  Sir-Darya.  The  Cü  forms  the  northern  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Sir-Daryft  territory  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts  of  Scmipalatinsk  and  Akmolinsk, 
and  a  part  of  its  eastern  boundary  from  the  Se- 
mirieéye  territory. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Kuragati  to  the  Saumul- 
Kul,  the  Co  flow's  through  a  dreary  waste,  which 
has  never  been  of  any  economic  importance;  at 
the  present  day  the  banks  of  the  river  in  thi* 
area  are  visited  by  a  few  nomads  in  winter  only. 
On  the  other  hand  the  pastures  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  have  always  been  of  great 
importance  for  the  nomads;  below  the  Buam  ravine, 
the  geographical  conditions  favour  the  development 
of  agriculture,  so  that  permanent  settlements  were 
made  here  at  a  very  early  period;  the  water  used 
for  irrigation  purposes  is,  as  in  the  valley  of  the 
AmQ-DaryS  and  Sir-Daryfi  also,  not  for  the  most 
part  taken  from  the  main  stream  but  from  its 
tributaries. 

Even  in  the  pre-Muhammadan  period,  in  the 
viith  century  A.  l>.,  there  were  villages  and  even 
a  town  which  was  a  centre  of  commerce  here  :  as 
we  know  from  IfUan-tuang’s  journal,  the  culture 
of  this  district  had  developed  under  the  influence 
of  Transoxaninn  civilisation;  the  land  from  the 
6d  to  the  valley  of  the  Amü-I)ary&  is  regarded 
by  HUan-éuang  as  being  under  the  same  civilisation. 
In  his  time,  two  great  trade-routes  led  through 
the  valley  of  the  6o  from  China  to  Western  Asia; 
one  via  the  Hi  valley  and  the  Kastck  pass,  and 
the  other  through  Chinese  Turkestan  to  AkslI, 
thence  over  the  Bedel  pass  and  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Issik-Kul.  In  the  valley  of  the  6ü 
some  pre-Muhammadan  geographical  names  have 
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survived  to  the  present  day,  such  as  that  of  the 
village  of  Merke  or  the  river  Ashpara. 

Even  in  the  oldest  Arab  itineraries  (Ihn  Khur- 
dS'jbbih,  ed.  de  Gocje,  p.  29;  Kudima,  ibid,  p. 
206)  several  towns  are  mentioned  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  including  Nawikalh,  which  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  by  Jabari  (ii.  1593,  ult.).  The  valley  of 
the  CQ  was  only  affected  in  the  extreme  West, 

•  and  that  only  temporarily,  by  the  Arabs  on  their 
campaigns  of  conquest  (campaign  against  Kulan, 
the  modern  Tarti,  in  194  =  8i'*,  mentioned  in 
Ibn  al-Alhlr,  ed.  Tornberg,  vi.  164);  Islam  docs 
not  appear  to  have  penetrated  here  till  the  Sâinâ* 
nid  period.  The  Cq  itself  (called  Sui-yé  or  Sui-slje 
in  Chinese  sources)  is  not  mentioned  in  Muham¬ 
madan  literature  before  the  Mongol  period;  but 
the  name  of  the  town  Sflyäb  (Sut  -f-  pers.  üb , 
“water,  river”)  is  apparently  connected  with  that 
of  the  river.  The  name  Djil,  of  the  lluam  ravine, 
mentioned  by  Gardizi  (in  Harthold,  Otcet  o  /o ezJk’e 
v  SreJnjuju  Azjtt ,  p.  89)  seems  to  have  survived 
at  the  present  day  in  1  >jil-arik  (the  name  of  the 
entrance  to  the  ravine);  the  word  Jjil  according 
to  Gardizi  meant  “narrow”  (probably  in  a  local 
dialect).  The  name  lut^hânt  first  appears  in  the 
Zafar-Nawah  of  Sb^uaf  al-Din  Yazdi  (Indian  edi¬ 
tion,  i,  274),  as  docs  the  name  KAkar  (ibid.). 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Mongol  conquest,  the 
town  of  Balâsâghan  [q.  v.  p.  614]  in  the  Cft-vallcy 
was  the  residence  of  most  of  the  nomad  rulers  of 
Turkestan,  of  the  Muhammadan  Ilak-Khâns  (or  of 
one  of  their  branches)  as  well  as  after  the  vi*h 
(xii’l')  century  of  their  heathen  conquerors  of  the 
Karâ-Khitâi  stock.  Almost  all  conquerors  of  Eas¬ 
tern  Asiatic  origin,  who  have  invaded  the  western 
part  of  Central  Asia,  have  passed  through  this 
district.  The  revolt  against  the  Karâ-Khitâi  in 
607=1210  and  the  destruction  of  the  town  of 
llaläsaghün  probably  affected  the  other  settlements 
considerably,  although  only  temporarily.  In  1218 
the  land  submitted  to  th*e  Mongols  without  resis¬ 
tance.  Three  years  later  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Cang- 
Cun  crossed  the  CQ  on  a  wooden  bridge;  at  this 
time  there  was  a  small  Muhammadan  town  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  south  of  the  Kastek  pass  and  a 
number  of  villages  between  the  Cu  and  the  Talas; 
in  addition  to  agriculture,  viniculture  and  the 
breeding  of  silkworms  were  the  only  occupations  j 
followed.  In  1259  again  the  Chinese  traveller 
Cang-tc  found  a  numerous  population  here  but 
there  were  already  many  ruined  sites  which  seems 
to  show  that  a  decline  had  set  in.  According  to 
Rashid  al-Din  (the  passage  given  by  Harthold, 
Otïct  etc.,  p.  38,  note  2  is  wanting  in  most  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  and  even  in  Hlochct’s  edition),  “Cuy” 
was  in  his  time  still  a  land  with  many  villages 
which  was  governed  by  the  princess  Kiîtülün, 
daughter  of  the  KhSn  Kâidfl  who  had  died  at 
the  beginning  of  701  =  autumn  1301. 

To  the  same  period  (viit!,-viii,,‘ =  xiiif,,-xivd« 
centuries)  belong,  as  the  dated  epitaphs  show, 
the  Christian  cemeteries  discovered  at  Pishpck  and 
Tokmak.  That  the  district  on  the  C’ü  had  stone 
importance  in  the  history  of  Nestorian  Christia¬ 
nity,  is  clear  from  the  title  of  the  Hishop  Me¬ 
tropolitan  of  Kâshghar  in  the  Tabula  Atari  : 
“Metropolis  Chascmgarac  ct  Nuachctac”  (obvi¬ 
ously  the  Nawâkath  mentioned  above).  The  in¬ 
scriptions  on  the  tombs  arc  composed  partly  in 
Syriac  and  partly  in  Turkl  (in  the  Syriac  alpha¬ 
bet);  an  Armenian  epitaph  of  the  same  date  has 


also  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  When 
and  how  Christianity  was  definitely  destroyed  by 
Islam  is  unknown.  The  Catholic  monk  Paschalis 
speaks  of  a  religious  persecution  in  theyearl33S, 
in  the  following  year  several  Catholic  missiona¬ 
ries  perished  in  these  persecutions.  According  to 
the  inscriptions  the  land  was  visited  in  the  same 
years  by  a  pestilence  (it  has  been  supposed  that 
this  was  the  “black  Death”  which  appeared  nine 
years  later  in  Western  Europe);  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  it  by  Paschalis  who  must  have  passed 
through  this  district  on  his  route  from  CrgenC  to 
Almâlik  nor  in  the  historians. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  constant  wars  and  strug¬ 
gles  for  the  throne  in  the  viii l'x  =  xiv ih  century 
[cf.  the  article  C.\»UJ.\TÄI-KUÄN,  p.  814]  proved 
fatal  to  prosperity  and  civilisation,  both  Muham¬ 
madan  and  Christian,  in  thc*e  lands.  Even  in  the 
history  of  Timur’s  campaigns  neither  towns  nor 
villages  are  mentioned  on  the  Cû.  In  the  time  of 
Muhammad  Haidar,  the  author  of  the  Ta^rikh-i 
RathiJi  (about  the  middle  of  the  x*^=:xvi,h  cen¬ 
tury),  there  were  only  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns 
in  this  districts;  their  very  names  had  been  for 
gotten.  Muhammad  Haidar  mentions  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  a  tomb  of  the  year  7x1  =  1311-1312  and 
several  buildings,  including  a  minaret,  a  mad  rasa 
and  some  domed  buildings,  all  of  which  were  in 
ruins;  these  ruins  were  called  Manara  apparently 
from  the  highest  building  among  them.  The  only 
mediaeval  building  that  has  survived  on  this  site 
(not  far  from  Tokmak)  at  the  present  day,  is  a 
high  tower,  called  Hurana.  This  tower  has  been 
frequently  described  ar.d  reproduced  (cf.  e.  g.  Bar¬ 
thold,  Otlct  etc.,  Plate  VI)  and  is  apparently  to 
be  identified  as  the  minaret  of  the  Friday  Mos¬ 
que;  even  its  name,  as  Petrowski  suggests  (Za- 
/tiki  vast,  otJ.  Int/.  Kussk.  arkh.  obihj.^  viii.,  352) 
may  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  manara. 

Down  to  the  x i x * b  century,  various  nomad 
peoples  have  occupied  the  Cii  valley  in  turn;  for 
a  period  the  land  was  under  the  rule  of  the  pagan 
Kalmucks;  even  their  successors,  the  Turkish  Kari- 
Kirghiz,  were  but  superficially  affected  by  Islam 
before  the  Russian  conquest.  After  the  Khans  of 
Khokand  had  succeeded  in  subduing  all  the  no¬ 
madic  peoples  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Sir- 
Daryâ  as  Hr  as  the  Hi  vallcv,  several  settlements 
were  again  founded  on  the  Cfi  and  its  tributaries 
by  colonists  from  Ma  wars’  al-Nahr,  two  of  which* 
Pislipok  (l’l  -hkck  in  the  historians  of  Kiloband)  and 
Tokmak,  were  fortified.  When  the  Russians  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  C'Q  valley  over  the  Kastek  pass 
(the  Asbtak  of  the  historians  of  Khokand)  from 
the  Hi  valley,  both  strongholds  were  taken  in  tSôo 
and  destroyed.  Pfsljpck  is  under  Russian  rule  the 
capital  of  the  district.  A  post  road  now  runs  north 
from  Pishpck  across  the  Cd  and  the  easy  pass  of 
Kurdai  into  the  Ili  valley;  the  old  route  via  Tok¬ 
mak  and  the  Kastek  pass  is  no  longer  used,  so 
that  the  district  around  the  modern  Tokmak  * 
north  and  south  of  the  main  stream,  has  no  longer 
the  importance  it  had  in  the  middle  ages.  In 
the  last  few  decades  a  considerable  number  of 
emigrants  from  Russia  in  Europe  have  settled 
here;  lands  in  the  Ca  valley  have  also  been 
allotted  to  the  Dungans  who  lied  from  Chinese 
Turkestan. 

/»  ibl  iogr  a  /hyi  His  to  in  Je  ta  vie  Je  Hiottem* 

Thsangy  trad,  par  Stan.  Julien  (Paris  1853); 

JHimoires  sur  les  contrées  ccciJentaies,  trad,  pair 
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Stan.  Julien  (Paria  1857-1858);  E.  Chavanne», 

Documents  sur  Us  Ton-itiue  (Turcs)  Occidentaux 
(St.  Pétersbourg  1903);  W.  Barthold,  Otlct  o 
poindre  v  Srednjuju  Atiju  iSçj-/8ç4  gg.  (St. 
l’etcrsburg  1897);  do.,  OUrk  istorii  Sentir* cl  ia 
(Pamjatnaja  kttilka  Sentir*  clenskoj  oblast i \  t  ii.); 
E.  Brctschncidcr,  Mediaeval  Researches  from 
Eastern  Asiatic  Sources ,  i.  ii.  (London  1888; 
see  especially  i.  7 1  et  scq.y  129  et  seq.,)\  D. 
Chwolson,  Syrisch-nestorianische  Grabinschriften 
aus  Semirjctschie  (St.  Petersburg  1890),  New 
Series  (St.  Petersburg  1897);  N.  Marr,  Nad - 
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Muhammad  llaidar,  lJughlat,  Engl.  Version  cd. 
by  N.  Elias,  the  Translation  by  E.  I).  Ross 
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a»  possible);  W.  Harthold  in  the  Zapiski  vost . 
otd.  arkh-  obihl.)  xi.  1 07  et  seq. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

CUPAN,  Copan  (Caghatäi)  or  Cohan  (Olh- 
manli  and  Krim-tatar),  a  Pcrso-TurkI  word  for 
•herdsman”;  it  is  applied  particularly  to  shepherds 
and  cowherds  in  opposition  to  horschcrds  (Pers. 
kalabän).  The  CcpSn  is  considered  the  type  of 
the  lowest  class  of  the  people  in  a  contemptuous 
sense,  when  the  rude  and  uncultured  people  ore 
contrasted  with  the  classes  chosen  to  rule  (cf.  the 
sayings  ascribed  to  Cingiz-tÇhfln  in  Ka&Jjkl  al-Uin, 
cd.  Berezin,  Trttdi  vost.  otd.  arkk>  o/>ihl.,xv.  1 79), 
as  well  as  in  epic  talcs  in  which  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  inherent  strength  of  the  people  ap¬ 
peal»  as  the  faithful  ally  and  rescuer  of  his  sel¬ 
fish  and  ungrateful  master  (c.  g.  in  the  Kitab-i 
Dada  Korkttf  Zap .  vost .  etc.  xii.  038  et  seq.). 
The  word  “Cflpfln"  is  also  found  as  the  name 
even  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank  (cf.  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Emir  Cop5n,  regent  of  Persia  under  AbQ 
Sa  id  1316—1327  A.  D.  and  founder  of  a  dynasty). 

(W.  Bartoi.d.) 

CÜPÄN-ATÄ  (Turk.  •fatherdicrdsman’*),  a 
ridge  of  hills  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Zarafshan 
near  Samarkand.  The  modern  name  is  apparently 
connected  with  the  legend  given  in  the  Kitab-i 
Kandiya .  Samarkand  is  said  to  have  been  »Hacked 
by  a  hostile  force  over  a  1000  years  before  Muham¬ 
mad;  the  inhabitants  prayed  to  God  and  his  pro¬ 
phets  for  help;  when  they  awoke  on  the  following 
morning,  not  a  trace  was  left  of  the  enemy’s  army, 
but  before  the  city  was  a  mountain  which  no  had 
seen  before  and  on  it  a  shepherd  was  grazing 
his  sheep.  It  appeared  that  the  mountain  had  been 
brought  by  divine  providence  from  Syria  in  a 
night  and  placed  ou  top  of  the  whole  army  of 
the  besiegers  with  their  horses,  weapons,  and 
baggage,  so  that  not  one  escaped.  In  other  legends 
the  Cûpiin-Atft  appears  as  a  Muhammadan  saint. 
When  the  story  and  the  cult  connected  with  it 
arose,  is  unknown  ;  the  building  of  the  tomb  which 
Dow  stands  on  the  summit  of  Copftn-Atä,  is  ascribed 
to  TimQr.  The  use  of  •Cflpan-Atil”  as  a  geogra¬ 
phical  name  cannot  be  quoted  l>cfore  the  xixtl» 
century;  even  in  the  xii,J'  (xviii'h)  century  the 
literary  language  appears  to  know  only  the  medieval 


name  *KUhak”  (Pers.,  little  mountain)  for  the 
hill.  On  account  of  the  important  part  played  by 
CopSn-AUI  on  the  course  of  the  Zarafshan  (the 
irrigation  of  the  whole  valley  west  of  Samarkand 
is  regulated  by  the  dam  built  there  and  repaired 
annually),  the  name  KQhak  was  transferred  to  the 
river  itself;  its  modern  name  only  came  into  use 
in  the  written  language  in  the  xii*h  (  xviiith ) 
century. 

At  Cdpfin-Atfi,  not  far  from  the  modern  railway 
bridge  (130  yards  long),  have  survived  the  ruins 
of  a  mediaeval  bridge;  at  the  time  of  the  Russian 
conquest  two  arches  were  still  standing,  now  there 
is  only  one.  It  cannot  he  exactly  ascertained  to 
what  period  this  bridge  belongs;  like  all  buildings 
of  any  size  in  Turkestan  it  is  popularly  ascribed 
to  Tiiniir  or  to  lAbd  Allah  Khan  ;  but  no  such 
building  is  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  either 
of  these  rulers.  It  is  possibly  the  bridge  called 
L>jird  by  Ibn  Ilawkal  (ed.  dc  Gocje,  p.  371,1.  13), 
dating  from  the  Sämänid  period;  but  this  cannot 
be  proved,  for  the  Arabic  geographers  give  only 
very  confused  accounts  of  the  course  of  the  Zaraf¬ 
shan  and  seem  to  confuse  the  main  stream  with 
the  Siyftb  canal  (for  further  details  see  the  article 
Samarkand). 

On  the  Is'- 1 3d»  May  1868  the  army  of  the 
Amir  of  Bukhara  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights 
to  ward  off  the  attack  of  the  Russians  under 
K.  v.  Kaufmann,  but  was  easily  driven  from  its 
point  of  vantage  and  put  to  flight  with  little  loss 
(2  dead  and  31  wounded),  whereupon  Samar¬ 
kand  surrendered  next  day  to  the  victor. 

A iblio graphy:  Cf.  especially  the  works 
of  W.  Wjatkin  in  the  Spravolnaja  knilka  Samar • 
kandskoi  oblast i ,  Parts  vi.,  vii.  and  viii.  and 
thereon  AbQ  Trihir  KJhodja,  Samarlya ,  cd.  N. 
Wcsclowski  (St.  Petersburg  1904,  Persian  text); 
G.  Pankrat'cw,  At  bom  istorileskikh  pamjatuikow 
goroda  Santa t kanda,  N°.  3 1  (reproduction  of 
the  toinb  on  the  top  of  Cdpän-Ata)  and  38 
(reproduction  of  the  two  arches  of  the  bridge). 

(\V.  Barthoi.d.) 

CYPRUS,  Arabic  Kuhrus  or  Kuhrus,  Turkish 
Kiukis,  an  island  in  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean, 
is  geologically  u  plateau  which  has  remained  while 
the  surrounding  land  has  been  submerged,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  mountain  chains  running  from  cast 
to  west  (rising  to  heights  of  3142  and  6020  feet 
respectively)  belonging  to  the  Taurus  system  and 
the  plain  lying  between  them  (4124  square  miles 
in  area).  The  island,  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
primitive  coasting .  traflic  between  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  coasts  and  the  Aegean  Sea,  has,  owing 
to  the  commercial  importance  of  its  position  and 
the  export  of  copper,  for  which  it  was  particu¬ 
larly  noted  in  ancient  times,  and  to  which  it  gave 
its  name,  always  been  an  important  centre  of 
civilisation.  The  Greek  settlement  of  the  island, 
the  foundation  of  Phoenician  colonics,  its  political 
relations  with  the  great  powers  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  for 
its  possession,  the  vicissitudes  of  Cyprus  in  the 
Hellenistic,  Roman,  and  early  Byzantine  period, 
testify  to  the  importance  of  the  island  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  centre. 

When  the  expansion  of  Islam  began,  the  island 
was  under  Byzantine  rule.  The  first  expedition 
against  Cyprus  was  sent  by  Mucawiya  in  the  year 
28  =  649  (follow  ing  Wcllhnuscn ,  toe.  cit. ;  tradi¬ 
tion  gives  various  dates).  It  did  not  result  in  the 
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permanent  occupation  of  the  Inland  but  was  merely  I 
a  robber  raid.  The  town  of  Salamis-Con^tantine 
was  destroyed  on  this  occasion.  The  result  was,  ! 
if  we  may  believe  the  Arab  sources,  that  the  is¬ 
land  had  henceforth  to  pay  the  same  tribute  to  I 
the  Muslims  as  to  the  Byzantines.  The  An^irl  ! 
I’mm  Haiäm,  wife  of  ‘Ubftda  b.  al-S.imit,  had 
taken  part  in  the  expedition  and  died  during  its  ! 
course;  a  tomb  which  is  said  to  be  hers  near 
Larnaca  is  still  revered  as  the  greatest  Muslim 
sanctuary  in  the  island  (see  Jcurn.  of  the  Royal  ( 
As.  Soc .,  1897,  p.  8l  — 101).  A  second  expedition 
in  the  year  33,  according  to  Haljdhurl,  led  to  j 
the  first  steps  towards  the  settlement  of  Muslims  ! 
and  the  extension  of  Isläm  to  the  island.  Mu  äwiya’g 
successor  Yazld  again  vacated  the  island,  according 
to  the  Arab  accounts,  the  correctness  of  which  is 
doubted  by  NVcllhausen.  One  of  the  conditions  of 
peace  between  cAbd  al-M.dik  l>.  Marwàn  and  the 
Emperor  Justinian  11  in  69  (6SS)  was  ( Thcnphancs, 
ed.  de  Boor,  p.  363)  the  division  of  the  Cypriote 
tribute  between  the  two  powers.  In  125  (743) 
Walid  II  is  said  to  have  deported  Cypriotes  to 
Syria. 

From  these  accounts  it  is  clear  that  Cyprus  in 
the  Uinaiyad  period,  apart  from  occasional  Arab 
razzias  and  »tuile  ephemeral  occupations,  retained 
a  fairly  independent  position  between  the  two 
great  powers,  to  which  it  was  materially  bound 
by  the  payment  of  tribute,  on  which  point  the 
sympathies  of  its  Christian  inhabitants  were  rather 
with  Byzantium  than  Islam.  Under  the  ‘Abb&sids 
the  situation  became  still  more  favourable  to  the 
Byzantines.  It  is  true  that  we  read  of  successful 
expeditions  against  Cyprus,  under  Ilftrfln  al-Ka«hid, 
for  example,  and  even  later.  It  is  clear  that  on 
these  occasions  the  permanent  occupation  of  the 
island  was  not  thought  of.  But  Byzantine  inlluencc 
always  soon  became  preponderant  again  (Byzantine 
conquest,  874—876).  The  population  remained 
Christians  as  before;  their  trade  assured  them 
friendly  relations  on  either  side.  The  island  was 
however  used  as  a  naval  base  by  whichever  side 
happened  to  be  predominant  at  sea  for  the  time. 
After  Nicephoros  I’hocas  (963 — 969)  we  find  it 
again  in  the  possession  of  the  Byzantines. 

When  Richard  l’s  fleet  passed  Cyprus  in  I19I, 
Isaac,  a  scion  of  the  ruling  house  of  Comnenus, 
was  ruling  there  independently.  The  plundering  of 
the  ships  of  his  fleet,  which  had  been  wrecked 
there,  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Cyprus 
by  Richard;  he  sold  the  island  to  the  Templars, 
who  soon  passed  it  on  to  Gu ido  of  Lusignan. 
Franks  held  the  island  for  almost  400  years; 
massive  fortifications  and  churches  still  remain  as 
witnesses  of  their  rule.  The  Frankish  kingdom  of 
Cyprus  was  a  powerful  ally  for  the  Crusaders;  on 
the  other  hand  it  formed  a  permanent  menace  to 
the  Mamluk  kingdom  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Baibars  I,  the  real  founder  of  the  Mamlflk 
kingdom,  therefore  sent  a  fleet  against  Cyprus  in 
679  =  1270,  but  this  was  wrecked  off  aM.imsun  = 
Limassol.  The  first  serious  blow'  to  the  Lusignan 
kingdom  was  struck  by  the  Genoese  who  occu¬ 
pied  Famagusta  in  1373.  It  was  not  till  the  third 
decade  of  the  xv»h  century  that  the  Mamluks 
took  serious  steps  to  retaliate  for  the  repeated 
raids  by  the  Cypriotes.  After  Sultiln  Barsbey  [q.  v., 
p.  666]  had  temporarily  taken  a  part  of  Limassol 
in  827  =  1424  with  his  fleet,  a  large  expedition 
appeared  the  following  year  bclore  al-Mag!jnsa  = 


Famagusta  ind  after  brief  fighting  at  the  aalt-pans 
(at-Mai/Jha,  not  far  from  Marina  =5  Larnaca)  des¬ 
troyed  the  citadel  of  Limassol.  The  most  disas¬ 
trous  blow  to  the  Lusignan  kingdom  was  struck 
in  829  =  1426.  The  SultSn’s  array  again  occupied 
Limassol.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
this  town  and  aLMallahaat  Khoirakoitia,  in  which 
king  Janus  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Muslims  de¬ 
vastated  the  sanctuary  of  Staurowuno  {Djebel  al - 
faith)  and  even  captured  al-Afkostya  (=  I^u- 
kosia,  Nikosia).  They  did  not  however  think  of 
occupying  the  island  permanently.  They  were 
content  with  exacting  tribute,  an  arrangement 
which  several  times  afterwards  gave  the  Mamtük 
Sultans  an  excuse  for  armed  intervention.  The 
kingdom  of  Cyprus  thus  continued  to  survive; 
indeed  in  the  reign  of  James  II,  Famagusta  was 
again  incorporated  in  it.  Catcrina  Cornaro,  the 
widow  of  the  king,  ceded  the  island  to  Venice 
in  1489.  It  was  still  in  the  latter’s  possession 
when  the  Ottomans  under  Sultan  Selim  II  pre¬ 
pared  to  conquer  it.  The  Bosnian  Lala  Mus¬ 
tafa  occupied  Nikosia  in  September  1570;  Fama¬ 
gusta  held  out  till  the  following  August.  Turkish 
rule  which  was  established  by  a  fat:va  was  in¬ 
troduced  with  the  greatest  cruelly  —  though  the 
Venetians  were  not  entirely  blameless  in  this 
matter  —  and  was  a  period  of  great  decline.  On 
several  occasions  (1665.  1690,  1764 — 1766)  risings 
lia  i  to  be  put  down  by  force.  The  decliue  of  the 
importance  of  the  island,  which  had  begun  with 
the  exhaustion  of  the  copper  mines  in  quite  early 
times,  was  scaled  by  the  development  of  steam¬ 
ships.  In  1S32  Muhammad  cAli  occupied  Cyprus 
and  was  formally  granted  it  in  the  following  year, 
but  had  to  return  it  to  the  Sultan  in  1840. 

By  the  convention  of  the  4dl  June  1878,  Cyprus 
passed  under  English  administration,  the  Turks 
retaining  a  nominal  suzerainty,  in  return  for  which 
England  pledged  herself  to  guarantee  the  Asiatic 
possessions  of  Turkey  against  Russia. 

The  island  is  governed  in  the  name  of  the  King 
by  a  High  Commissioner,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
Legislative  Council  of  18  members  (6  ex  officio 
and  12  elected;  3  by  Muhammadan,  and  9  by 
non-Muhammadan  voters)  and  by  an  Executive 
Council  (of  3  members;  only  advisory).  For  ad¬ 
ministrative  purposes  the  island  is  divided  into  6 
districts:  Nicosia,  Famagusta,  Larnaca,  LimasoL, 
I’aphos  and  Kyicnia. 

With  good  government,  Cyprus  has  again  re¬ 
vived.  Between  187S  and  1901,  the  population 
rose  from  186,000  to  237,000.  The  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Greek  Christians;  the  number 
of  Turks  in  1901  was  48,900,  and  of  Muslims 
51,300.  The  economic  prosperity  of  the  island  is 
also  developing.  Roads  have  been  made  and  a 
railway  from  Famagusta  to  Morphu  via  Nicosia 
laid  down.  In  commerce  which  almost  doubled 
between  1900  and  1907,  imports  practically  ba¬ 
lanced  exports  (chiefly  carobs  and  barley)  with 
totals  of  £  629,054  and  £  603.530  respectively. 

Ji  i  b  l  i  o  g  r  a  p  h  v:  Ba!ä<Jh«rf  (ed.  de  Gocje), 
p.  152—15«;  Jiibl.  Geogr.  Arab .  (cd.  dc  Goeje), 
i.  70  et  seq.\  ii.  1 1 S  et  seq .,  1 37;  iii.  184;  vi. 
225;  Idrlsi  (trad.  Jaubert),  ii.  130;  IJadjdjl 
Kballfa,  Djihünnumü  (Constant.  II45),  p.  61  a 
et  seq. ’y  NVcllhausen  in  the  Göttinger  Nachrickleny 
190t,  p.  418,  428,  443,  445;  WasiBow,  Wizantia 
i  Arabi  (St.  Petersburg  1900);  Dc  Mas-Iaitrie, 
Histoire  de  l'île  de  Chypre  sous  U  règne  des 
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princes  de  la  maison  de  Lusignan  (Paris  185a — 
1861);  L.  Cheik  ho,  Un  dernier  écho  des  croi¬ 
sades  :  Mélanges  de  la  Fae.  Or.  Beyrouth ,  i. 
303 — 375;  Oberhummer,  Die  Insel  Cypern ,  i. 
(München  1908);  C.  D.  Cobham,  Excerpta 
Cypria 3  (Cambridge  1908);  do.,  Bibliography 


of  Cyprus *  (Cambridge  1908);  J.  T.  Hutchinson 
and  C.  D.  Cobham,  A  Handbook  of  Cyprus 
(London  1909);  Bädckcr,  Palästina  und  Syrien* 
(Leipzig  1910),  p.  363—378. 

(R.  Hartmann.) 


D. 


pABBA  b.  Udd  b.  TAuikua  b.  AlyAs  b. 
Mujiar  was  the  ancestor  of  the  well  known 
tribe  of  that  name.  The  name  (which  means 
a  lizard,  lacer  ta  caudiverbera)  is  borne  also  by 
Dabba  b.  cAmr  of  Iludhail,  Dabba  b.  al-Hftrith 
b.  Kuraish,  and  others  (cf.  'fabarl,  i.  2710 — 2712; 
iii.  13S9)*  pabba  b.  Udd  was  brother  of  cAbd 
Manat  and  of  Muzaina  (strictly  *Amr)  and  uncle 
of  Tamlm  b.  Murr.  He  is  sometimes  included 
amongst  the  Kibäb  which  strictly  denotes  the 
three  sons  of  cAbd  Manat  only. 

The  pasturing  grounds  of  this  tribe  lay  in 
al-Yatnäma,  but  included  the  Wadi  cAkil  in  Nadjd 
(  Wüsten  fcld,  Genealog.  Tabellen).  During  the  war 
between  cAI*s  and  libubyän,  the  former  at  one 
time  settled  amongst  Dabba,  but,  owing  to  a 
quarrel,  they  had  to  leave,  and  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  between  the  Banü  Tamlm  and 
the  JtanD  ‘Amir  b.  Sacsa‘a,  cAbs  entered  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  latter  tribe.  Upon  this  the  tribes  of 
iJbubySn,  Asad  and  most  of  Tamlm,  together 
with  Dabba  and  the  Kibab,  united  in  an  attack 
upon  ‘‘Amir  and  cAbs.  They  were,  however,  de¬ 
feated  at  the  battle  of  Djabala.  This  happened 
some  time  about  the  year  579  A.  D. 

When,  in  the  Caliphate  of  Aba  Bakr,  the  pro¬ 
phetess  Sadjälj  appeared,  her  claims  were  admit¬ 
ted  by  many  branches  of  Tamlm,  especially  Yarböc 
b.  Hanzala,  but  Dabba  and  the  Kibab  held  aloof. 
On  the  defeat  and  death  of  Aba  cUbaid  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Bridge  in  the  year  12  A.  It.,  or 
634  A.  is.,  Dabba  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Ha- 
dawl  tribes  who  cast  in  their  lot  with  al-.Muthann3; 
and  they  distinguished  themselves  by  their  defence  of 
‘Ä'isfta  in  the  Battle  of  the  Camel  in  which  they 
lost  a  thousand  men.  '1  hey  settled  in  Basra  and 
took  their  full  share  in  the  repeated  disturbances 
in  that  town.  They  opposed  Mukhtär  and  were 
engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Kb  a  war  i<J  j.  When 
Salto  b.  Kotaiba  held  Basra  for  the  Uinaiyads  in 
132  A.  If.  Dabba  were  opposed  to  ihc/Abbrtsid 
cause.  They  took  a  half-hearte  1  part  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  ol  cAbbäs  b.  ‘Amr  a*-( »hanawl  against 
the  Kafinatians  in  287  A.  It. 

A  few  members  of  the  tribe  migrated  to  Spain 
(Makkari,  i.  185).  Dabba  is  one  of  the  three  I>ja- 
marSt  al-cArab,  who  did  not  form  alliances  with 
other  tribes.  Eventually,  however,  they  became 
absorbed  in  the  Kibab,  (A'amtls  :  d/amra:  and  I.ane). 

I>abba  b.  Udd,  the  epot  ymous  hero  of  the 
tribe  was  the  originator  of  several  expressions 
which  became  proverbial  (Maidänl,  Arab.  Prov ., 
1-,  350,  599,  601). 

Bib/igraphy:  Tabari,  by  index;  I  bn  cAbd 
Kabhihi,  c/kd  al-Farhl  (Cairo,  13'->5),  ii.  48: 
Mas  Qdl,  iv.  326:  Caussin  dc  Perceval,  Essai, 
460  et  seq.\  Sprenger,  Alte  Geogr.  Arabiens , 
i  164,  3»6,  339-  O'*  »•  Whir.) 

DÂBBA,  a  ny  animal  that  walks,  creeps 
or  crawls  upon  the  earth.  "And  God  hath 


created  every  Dabba  of  water,  and  some  of  them 
go  upon  their  belly,  and  some  go  upon  two  legs, 
and  some  upon  four".  (Sara  24,  44).  Here  the 
word  is  used  of  both  rational  and  irrational  crea¬ 
tures.  But  Dabba  particularly  applies  to  (a  beast 
that  is  ridden’,  especially  the  horse,  mule,  or  ass; 
it  signifies  both  the  male  and  female. 

Dab  bat  al-Ard  is  one  of  the  greater  signs  of 
the  resurrection.  It  is  said  to  be  a  beast  60  cu¬ 
bits  high,  the  parts  of  whose  body  belong  to  dif¬ 
ferent  animals,  —  the  head  of  a  bull,  the  ears 
of  an  elephant,  the  legs  of  a  camel  etc.  It  is  to 
appear  in  Tihâma  or  between  al-Çafâ  and  al- 
Marwa.  On  the  face  of  the  unbeliever  it  will  put 
a  black  mark  and  on  the  face  of  the  believer  a 
white  mark.  Those  marks  will  spread  until  the 
whole  of  the  face  becomes  white  or  black,  and 
thus  believers  will  be  distinguished  from  unbe¬ 
lievers.  It  is  said  that  the  beast  will  bring  with 
it  the  rod  of  Moses  and  the  seal  of  Solomon. 
With  the  first  it  will  strike  believers  on  the  faeç 
and  mark  them  with  the  word  mid  min  ;  with  the 
latter  it  will  stamp  the  word  kafir  on  the  face 
of  the  unbeliever. 

These  traditions  are  based  on  Sûra  27;  84  :  “When 
the  sentence  shall  be  ready  to  fall  upon  them, 
we  will  cause  a  beast  to  come  forth  unto  then 
from  out  of  the  earth"  etc.  —  On  the  Dâbbat 
al-Ard  mentioned  SUra  34,  i3  s.  supra  418  ',  Art. 
Arada . 

Bi bliograp  hy  :  Damlrf,  //ay at  al-lfayawan. 

(A.  S.  Fulton.) 

al-PABBI,  AuD  Dja'far  Ahmad  b.  Yahyä  b. 
Ahmad  b.  ‘AmIra  (not  al-Kurtubl),  a  Spanish 
Arab  scholar  of  the  vD‘  (xii,,‘)  century,  was 
born  at  Vêlez  (Rubio,  Blanco)  west  of  Lorca,  as 
appears  practically  certain  from  references  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  in  his  work,  and  began  his 
studies  in  the  latter  town  when  not  yet  10  years 
of  age:  except  for  his  journey*  to  North  Africa  — 
Sebta  (Ceuta),  Marrftkush,  Bidjilya  (Bougie),  and 
Alexandria  —  he  seems  to  have  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  Mursiya  (Murcia)  and  to  have  died  at 
the  end  of  Rabic  ii.  599  =  beginning  1203.  Of 
his  writings  there  has  only  survived  a  valuable 
biographical  dictionary  of  the  Arab  scholars  ot 
Spain  prefaced  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  history 
of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  which  is  supplemented 
by  cAbd  al-Wähid  al-Marräku shi’s  introduction 
(, History  of  the  At  mo  hades ,  cd.  Dozy).  For  the 
rest,  al-Dabbl  follows  closely  al-Huma'idi's  Djadli- 
wat  ulMuktabis  (which  comes  down  to  450  = 
1058)  and  expands  it  by  the  addition  of  biogra¬ 
phies  for  the  next  1 50  years.  The  work  entitled 
Bughyat  al- Mill  tamis  (not  Mutalammis ,  as  stated 
by  Brockclmann,  i.  340)  fi  ta'il/fi  ri^jal  ahl  al- 
Andalus  was  published  by  Codera  and  Ribera  in 
1885  from  the  good,  old  but  in  part  badly  pre¬ 
served  unique  manuscript  in  the  Escurial  ns  the 
third  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Arabieo-J/ispana. 
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Bibliography:  Fr.  Pon»  Boigues,  Ensayo 
biobibliogrâfico  sobre  los  histcriadcres  y  geô- 
grafos  arâbtgo-espaholes  (Madrid  1898),  N°.  212, 
p.  257 — 259.  In  addition  to  the  two  unskilful 
copies,  made  by  Maronites  in  the  second  half 
of  the  xviii'!>  century,  of  the  unique  manuscript 
in  the  Kscurial  and  the  copy  belonging  to  the 
Société  Asiatique  in  Paris  of  which  1  know 
nothing  further,  for  completeness  there  may 
be  mentioned  the  equally  defective  Fail'd ino 
dc  Muscat  y  Gusman  copy  in  Copenhagen,  N°. 
163,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  any  bibliography. 

(C.  F.  SKYr«u.i>.) 

al-ÇABBI,  AiÜ  cIkrima  'Amjk  it.  ‘Imran, 
author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Mufadd.dl)ât. 
(Sec  the  article  al-Mt  1  Ai;hAl..] 

D  A  BlK,  a  town  in  mediaeval  K  g  y  p  t 
famous  for  its  manufactures  of  cloth, 
belonging  to  the  disirict  of  Damictta  and  later 
to  the  province  of  Ghniblya  (Ibn  Dukmûk,  A'it'ab 
al-intiuir ,  v.  89;  Ibn  1  iji'.in,  al-Ttthfa  al-Stniva, 
p.  76).  The  name  is  vaiiously  given  (cf.  Idrisi, 
cd.  dc  Goejc  and  Do/y,  p.  156  note  r;  Y.ïkut, 
Mit djatn,  ii.,  546,  54*).  As  no  exact  details  of 
its  situation  arc  given  and  ns  I  >aldk  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  manufacturing  towns  belonging  to 
Damietta  and  Tinnis,  it  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  modern  Dabdj  (pronounced  l>cblg  or 
l>ildg)  which  is  placed  S  miles  south  of  Sinbclla* 
wain  on  the  large  scale  map  (1  150,000)  of  the 
Survey  Department,  sheet  N.  K.  V.,  ii  in  3 1  ’  30' 
N.  I  .at.  (cf.  lloinct  Bey,  />t\  tionnaire  Géographique, 
p.  165)  and  only  about  35  miles  from  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Tinnis.  The  Dabik!  cloth  was  woven 
of  linen  but  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  or 
regularly  interwoven  with  gold  and  silk.  Origi¬ 
nally  a  name  denoting  only  the  place  of  origin, 
like  Tinnis»!,  Dimyatï,  Shatawl,  Dabiki  soon  came 
to  be  t lie  name  of  particular  kinds  of  cloth,  which 
were  also  made  in  Asyflt  for  example  (Yakut,  op. 
cit. y  i.,  272).  But  there a  were  even  more  costly 
stuffs  in  Kgvpt  as  one  may  conclude  from  the 
customs  duties  paid  at  Djulda  (Mukaddasf,  cd.  de 
Goejc,  Bill.  Gcogr.  Arab,  iii.,  104,  u).  I11  the 
reign  of  the  FAtimkl  *A/iz ,  turbans  made  of 
Dabiki  cloth  of  gold  were  worn,  the  gold  of 
which  alone  without  the  silk  and  the  cost  of 
weaving  was  worth  500  dinars.  The  length  of  one 
of  these  turban  cloths  was  100  ells  (Makrizi,  f\  h:tat, 
i.,  226,  'Phc  material  (shatb)  must  therefore 
have  been  very  thin.  There  were  also  thick  ma¬ 
terials  for  garments,  which  were  likewise  called 
Dnblljl  (Ya‘knbi,  cd.  dc  Goejc,  Bib/.  Gcogr.  Arab., 
vii.  33S,  r,).  The  Kgyptian  Dabikt  w-as  an  im¬ 
portant  and  well-known  article  of  commerce  (JAr- 
htisi/i  ul-  ’Piljara,  [cd.  Cairo  1318],  p.  26). 

(C.  II.  Bih’kkr.) 

DÂBIK,  a  locality  in  northern  Syria, 
in  the  district  of  cAz:U  (Yakut,  ii.  513)  on  the 
road  from  Manbidj  to  Antakiya  (Tabari,  iii.  1 103), 
on  the  Nahr  Kuwaik  above  Halab  (Idrisi,  Zeit- 
schrift  îles  Deutsch.  Pal. -Va  eins,  \iii.  F^).  These 
statements  suffice  to  establish  the  identity  of  its 
site  with  that  .of  the  modern  village  of  Dabik 
(near  it  is  Duwaihi^  Turkish  Taipuk).  Dâbik 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  army  and  the  base 
of  operations  for  campaigns  of  the  Marwftnids 
and  early  cAbb:3sids  against  Klim.  The  Caliph 
Sulaim&n  b.  tAlxl  al-Malik  in  particular  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  here.  He  died  in  .Sa  far  99  -- 


September  717  and  was  buried  there.  After  his 
death  the  pious  RadjA  b.  llaiwa  had  homage  as 
future  caliph  paid  in  the  mosque  at  Dâbik  to 
the  man  whom  Sulaimln  decreed  should  succeed 
him;  and  when  this  was  done,  a  will  was  produced 
which  designated  ‘Omar  b.  ‘Abd  al-cAzIz  as  this 
man  (see  Wcllhausen,  Arab.  Peieh,  p.  165  el  seq.'). 
The  cAbbasids  dishonoured  SulaimAn's  tomb  in 
D.lbik  after  their  victory  (Mascüdi,  MurûJJ  al- 
pint  ha  b,  v.  471). 

The  name  is  best  known  however  by  the  de¬ 
cisive  battle  fought  between  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
Selim  I.  and  the  MamlQk  Kansuwa  al-GhQrl  on 
the  25*1»  Kadjab  922  =  24,fl  August  1516  on  the 
field  of  Dabik  ( Mai  JJ  Dabik)  not  far  from  the 
sanctuary  of  NnM  Dû  fid  which  is  still  highly  re¬ 
vered  at  the  present  day  (cf.  Yftkflt,  iv.  537,  18 
et  seq.  ami  Mashrik,  xii.  902,  N*.  5).  The  MamlQk 
Sultan  fell  and  the  fate  of  the  Kgyptian  kingdom 
was  sealed  (see  v.  Hammer,  Geseh.  des  Osm. 
A' dikes  y  ii.  474  et  seq.\  Jorgn,  G'csch.  der  Osm., 
ii.  336;  Weil,  Geseh.  der  Ch  ali  fen,  v.  4 1 3). 

There  is  a  popular  legend  that  a  decisive  battle 
will  once  again  be  fought  on  the  blood  stained 
field  of  Dab  lj,  in  which  l  urks  and  Franks  will 
fight  for  the  mastery. 

A  /  b  / io g  rap  hy  :  G.  le  Strange,  Palestine 
under  the  Moslems,  p.  6 1,  426,  503;  M.  Hart¬ 
mann  in  Zeitsehr.  der  Ges.  für  /:/ dkunde,  xxix. 
4SS,  5 1 S,  520,  521  and  in  the  Zeilsehr.  des 
Vereins  für  Votksh.,  i.  102. 

(K.  Hartmann.) 

DABlL.  [Sec  i»o vi n.] 

DABI  R,  the  poetical  name  of  MlrzA  Sa¬ 
lit  mat  cAll,  son  of  Mir /ä  («hulam  Husain,  of 
Lucknow*.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Muzaffar  Husain, 
called  Damir,  and  is  noted  chiefly  as  a  writer  of 
mesrthias,  or  elegiac  poems  on  the  death  of  the 
martyrs  of  Karbala.  (J.  F.  HlI'MIIarDT.) 

DABISTÂN,  the  title  of  a  Persian  work, 
which  describes  the  various  religions  with  special 
reference  to  religious  conditions  in  India  in  the 
xi  (xvii  '  )  century.  It  is  based  partly  on  the 
sacred  books  of  the  various  creeds,  and  partly  on 
oral  statements  of  their  adherents  or  the  author's 
own  observations;  the  older  Muhammadan  literature 
on  the  subject  has  aUo  been  used  in  many  chap¬ 
ters.  The  religion  of  the  Parsis  is  first  discussed 
with  special  thoroughness;  next  follows  that  of 
the  Hindus  and  after  very  short  chapters  on  the 
Tibetans,  Jews  and  Christians,  Id  Am  and  its  sects 
is  treated  of;  the  work  concludes  wit\  sections 
on  the  philosophers  (Peripatetics  and  Neoplatonic*) 
and  the  Softs.  Muhdn  FAni  was  long  erroneously 
regarded  as  the  author;  the  author  really  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  an  enlightened  Par*i  sect 
and  probably  those  manuscripts  arc  correct  which 
agree  with  Sir.ulj  al-Dfn  Muhammad  Ar/O  (in  his 
Tiidhkira)  in  ascribing  the  work  to  Mub.ul  Sljäh 
or  MitllA  Mübad.  From  internal  evidence  it  is 
clear  that  the  author  was  born  in  India  shortly 
before  1028,  came  to  Agra  in  his  youth,  spent 
many  years  in  Kashmir  and  Lahore,  visited  Persia 
(Mashhad)  and  was  also  acquainted  with  the  west 
and  south  of  India.  The  work  was  concluded 
between  1064  and  1067. 

B  i  b  ti  og  r  it  p  h  y  :  Dabi s  tan  at-maJhahib  (Cat- 
rutta  1224=  1809; —  other  editions  have  been 
printed  in  Teheran,  Bombay  and  Lucknow); 
The  Dabistan  or  School  of  Mannerly  trans¬ 
lated...  by  David  Shea  and  Anthony  Troyer 
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(P«rlt  1843),  L  — Hi.  (not  always  accurate); 
Journ.  As.,  Iv.  Série,  vi.  (1845),  406 — 41 1; 
Rieu,  Catalogue  of  the  Persian  Manuscripts  of 
the  British  Museum ,  i.  14 1  et  seq.;  Ethé,  CV»- 
talogue  of  the  Persian  Manuscripts  of  the  India 
Office  Library y  i.  1369.  (J.  IIoRoviTZ.) 

JpABIT  (Arabic  “one  who  holds  fast”)  is  the 
Turkish  name  for  an  officer  in  the  army, 
and  also  of  a  civil  officer  (as  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  dabitUn-i  ha /am  ^higher  officials  of  the  go¬ 
vernment”).  (Cb.  Huart.) 

DÄBÜYA  (DäböF:),  founder  of  a  Persian 
dynasty  in  Gil  fin.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  Gtl  Gfiwbfira,  a  descendant  of  the  royal 
Sâsânid  house  (the  genealogy  is  Gfiwbfira  b.  Far- 
rukhfin  Gilfin-s!j.:h  h.  Flrilz  b.  NarsI  b.  Ejfimfisp, 
who  according  Noldckc,  Sasaniden,  p.  428, 
reigned  from  496 — 498),  Däbüya  became  ruler  in 
Gilân  and  his  brother  PâdhUspSn  (Arab.  Bâdüsapfin, 
really  a  title  not  a  proper  name,  see  Noldeke, 
op.  cit.,  p.  15 1,  note  2)  in  Küyfin.  Däbüya  reigned 
from  660 — 676;  he  was  followed  by  his  brother 
Khurshid  676 — 709,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Farrukhân  709 — 722.  Of  his  successors  there 
arc  also  mentioned;  Dfid  burz  mihr  (Dâzmihr)  b. 
Farrukhân  722 — 734,  and  Khurshid,  who  came 
into  conflict  with  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliph  al-Mansür. 
The  result  of  the  struggle  was  that  Khurshid  had 
to  flee  and  committed  suicide  by  taking  poison 
in  142  (759).  Cf.  Tabari  (cd.  Leiden),  iii.  139 
el  seq. 

The  descendants  of  Ffidhüspän  continued  to 
reign  over  Küyân,  Kustamdûr,  N Or  and  Kudjür 
till  1453,  when  they  broke  into  two  lines  which 
survived  till  1567  and  1576  respectively. 

Bibliography :  Browne ,  An  Abridged 
Translation  of  the  History  of  7'abarislan  by 
Ibn  Isfandiyfir  (s.  Index);  Dorn,  Muhammeda - 
nische  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  der  südlichen  Kü¬ 
stenländer  des  Kaspischen  Meeres ,  i.  319  et  scq.\ 
do.,  Mémoires  de  l'Aead.  Im  per.  de  St.-  Pctersb ., 
vi.  8,  *  et  seq.ÿ  Mordtmann  in  Zeitschrift  der 
Deutsch.  Morgen  t.  G  es.  y  xix.  490  et  seq.\  Mel« 
gunof,  Das  südliche  Ufer  des  Kaspischen  Meeres, 
p.  48  et  seq.  y  Grundriss  d.  iran .  Philologie , 
ii.  548. 

ÇAD,  the  fifteenth  letter  of  the  ordinary  Arabic 
alphabet  (as  a  numeral  =  800;  cf.  the  article 
Ai'UJAD).  Dad  is  in  form  a  variant  of  Sfid  (sec 
the  article  AKAtUA,  aramc  writing,  p.  383’*).  In 
Slbawaihi's  time,  Däd  seems  to  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  as  a  voiced  velar  spirant,  in  »which  the 
air  found  an  exit  on  both  sides  of  the  back  of 
the  tongue  while  the  tip  of  the  tongue  lay  close 
to  the  gum  of  the  upper  incisors.  There  was  also 
a  partial  variety  the  so-called  “weak  Dfid”.  In 
modern  dialects  Däd  is  cither  a  voiced  velar 
alveolar  explosive  or  a  voiced  velar  interdental 
(also  postdental)  spirant  [for  further  information 
ace  the  article  arakja,  araiuc  ihai.f.cts,  p.  396  ■]. 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  Däd  u.->cd  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  pure  Arab  descent;  accor¬ 
ding  to  tradition  the  Prophet  prided  himself  on 
this  jioint.  Cf.  A.  Schaade,  Sibairaihi's  Lautlehre, 
Index.  (A.  ScjiAAPE.) 

ai,-DADJADJAt  the  domestic  f  o  w  1.  The 
chickens  arc  covered  with  down  when  they  come 
out  of  the  egg,  quick  in  their  movements  and 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  (autophagous); 
they  follow  when  called.  After  a  time  however 
they  liccome  stupid  and  ugly  and  ultimately  are 


only  useful  for  crowing,  laying  eggs  and  eating. 
They  have  no  fear  of  beasts  of  prey;  but  if  they 
see  a  jackal  they  run  in  front  of  its  feet.  They 
sleep  very  lightly  and  like  best  to  perch  on  a 
high  place  such  as  a  wall,  a  beam,  etc.  They 
combine  the  characters  of  birds  of  prey  and  gra¬ 
minivorous  birds,  for  they  cat  meat  and  flies  as 
well  as  corn.  The  hen  lays  throughout  the  year 
except  in  the  two  winter  months;  many  hens  lay 
twice  a  day.  It  requires  ten  days  to  perfect  the 
egg;  the  shell  is  still  soft  when  the  egg  is  laid 
but  it  at  once  becomes  hard  in  the  air.  Between 
the  white  of  the  egg  and  the  yolk  is  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane.  The  white  of  the  egg  corfcsponds  to  the 
seed  while  the  embryo  derives  its  nourishment 
mainly  from  the  yolk.  The  eyes,  brains,  and  head 
are  first  formed  from  the  white  of  the  egg,  then 
a  covering  (lufafa  =  tegument)  which  becomes 
the  skin  of  the  body,  while  a  second  covering  is 
formed  out  of  the  yolk  which  becomes  the  um¬ 
bilical  cord  of  the  chicken.  Two  chickens  are 
produced  from  double-yolked  eggs.  If  the  hen  while 
sitting  hears  thunder,  the  eggs  are  spoiled;  if 
she  is  old  and  weak,  the  eggs  have  no  yolk  and 
produce  no  chickens.  She  also  lays  eggs  without 
being  covered  by  the  cock  but  such  eggs  produce 
no  chickens.  When  hens  become  fat  they  no 
longer  lay,  just  as  fat  women  do  not  become  pre¬ 
gnant.  I'ggs  keep  fresh  a  long  time,  if  they  are 
placed  in  straw  in  winter  (chopped  straw)  and 
in  bran  in  summer.  —  The  uses  of  flesh,  eggs, 
eyes,  gall  and  dung  etc.  in  medicine  are  very 
numerous.  Half-cooked  eggs  (nhn-birisàt)  are  cre¬ 
dited  with  special  efficacy  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

The  Arab  astronomers  give  the  name  al-Dadjadja 
to  the  constellation  of  the  Swan,  which  is  also 
called  al-fä'ir. 

Bibliography :  Kazwfnt  (cd.  Wüstenfeld), 

i.  32  and  413;  Damlrl:  IfayUt  al-I/ayawUn. 

(j.  Ruska.) 

al-DAEJEJÄL,  a  fabulo  us  personage  in 
Muhammadan  eschatology,  a  kind  of  An¬ 
tichrist. 

According  to  Arab  legend,  he  dwells  in  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  empire  of  the  Mahfirfidj  or 
the  Zfibadj  (Java).  The  sailors  of  Sfräf  and  of 
cOmfin  say  that,  in  passing  near  this  island,  beauti¬ 
ful  music  is  heard,  produced  on  the  lute,  the 
oboe,  the  tambourine  and  other  instruments,  ac¬ 
companied  by  dancing  and  the  clapping  of  hands. 
This  story  is  widely  diffused;  it  is  found  in  Ibn 
Khordädljbih,  al-Birünî,  Kazwlnl,  Dimishkl,  Djur- 
djänl,  Ibn  lyäs,  Ma.vûdTs  Prairies  d'Or  (Mcynard 
et  de  Com  teille,  i.  343)  and  Kilâb  al-7'anblh 
(Livre  de  !  Avertissement,  transi.  Carra  de  Vaux, 
p.  92),  the  cA<l/tŸib  al-I/ind ,  etc.  It  also  appears 
in  the  story  of  Sindbäd  the  Sailor.  Ibn  Khor- 
dâdhbih  (p.  *fA,  48,)  calls  this  island  Brazil; 
the  Abrégé  des  Merveilles  (pp.  38  and  57)  gives 
it  the  same  name  and  adds  that  cloves  are  bought 
there;  commerce  is  carried  on  without  the  in¬ 
habitants  being  seen;  they  place  their  goods  on 
the  shore  and  the  merchants  take  what  they  want, 
leaving  an  equivalent  for  them.  According  to  the 
same  work  (p.  150),  the  Dadjdjäl  is  tied  to  a 
rock  in  an  island  in  the  sea  and  demons  bring 
him  his  food.  He  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by 
Tnmlm  al-Dfirl,  a  contemporary  of  the  prophet, 
cf.  the  Prairies  it  Or ,  iv.  28. 

All  arc  agreed  that  this  being  is  a  monster; 
but  accounts  differ  as  to  his  appearance,  his  iden- 
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tity  and  the  place  where  he  is  to  manifest  himself 
at  the  end  of  time.  According  to  some,  he  is  a 
Jewish  contemporary  of  the  1’rophet  of  the  name 
of  Sd’if  b.  SiJid  (Ibn  al-Wardi,  p.  143-144);  others 
say  he  is  son  of  the  sorcerer  Shikk,  the  first  of 
I  this  name  (Abrégé  tics  Mervc  lies ,  loc.  eif.).  Tabari 

(  in  his  chronicle  (Persian  synopsis,  cd.  Zotcnbcrg, 

'  i.  67  ct  seq.)  makes  him  a  kind  of  Dhu  ’1-Karnaio, 

^  a  giant.  king  of  the  Jews  who  is  to  rule  the 

I  whole  universe;  in  this  passage  the  author  applies 

f  to  Dadjijj.il  the  Jewish  prophecies  relating  to  the 

Messiah.  He  is  to  appear,  mounted  on  an  ass  as 
large  as  himself,  when  Gog  and  Magog  break 
P  through  the  wall.  1 1  is  reign  is  only  to  last  for 

forty  days;  nevertheless  he  will  have  time  to  go 
over  the  whole  world  from  Hast  to  West  and 
1  from  North  to  South.  Ilis  power  and  aKo  his 

gigantic  stature  will  disappear  before  Jesus  and 
the  Mahdl;  the  Mahdi  shall  slay  him.  Tabari’s 
account  says  that  Dadjjjal's  real  name  is  cAbd 
Allah  al-Sayätld. 

He  is  to  appear  either  in  Khorîsân,  or  at  Kfifa 
or  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Ispahan.  (Ibn  al-Wardi, 
loc.  cf.  also  al-lbruni,  Chronology,  p.  195-196. 

(B.  Carra  de  Vaux.) 

DAF,  a  Balûél  word  meaning  ‘mouth’,  and 
lienee  applied  in  local  nomenclature  to  a  gorge 
or  defile.  It  is  used  as  an  equivalent  to  the 
Pers.  tit  luma  which  is  similarly  employed,  and  to 
which  it  is  etymologically  related  (c.  f.  Av.  z.tfi/t) 
Example  of  use:  Cnndakin  Daf,  near  the  Pol  an 
Pass,  often  spell  cDufT  in  maps. 

(M.  I.0N1: worth  Dames.) 

DAqh,  the  poetical  name  of  Nawwäb 
Mirza  Khän  of  Dihll,  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Urdu  poets  of  modern  times.  He  was 
the  son  of  Nawwäb  Shams  nl-I)In  Khän,  and 
grandson  of  Nawwäb  Ahmad  Bakdi^b  Khan,  and 
was  born  in  a.  d.  i  S3 1.  He  obtained  an  excellent 
education  under  Mawlavi  Qhiyälh  al-Din,  the  author 
of  the  Kashf  al- Lu ghat ,  and  also  studied  Persian 
with  Nawwäb  YGsuf  ‘Air  Khän,  ruler  of  Kampur, 
during  his  stay  at  Dihll.  Dägh  had  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  poetical  composition,  and,  under  the 
tutorship  of  Shaikh  Ibrahim  Dhawk,  lie  became  so 
proficient  in  the  art  that,  when  only  12  years  of 
age,  he  used  to  take  part  in  the  mushlfaras,  or 
poetical  contests,  of  renowned  poets,  which  were 
held  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  of  Dihll. 
On  the  deposition  and  exile  of  Wädjid  CA If  Shäh, 
Dagli  left  Dihli  and  went  to  Kampur,  where  he 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  Nawwäb  Kalb  ‘All 
Khän,  the  son  of  Nawwäb  Yusuf  ‘AH  Khän.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  A.  n.  1S65  Dägh  was 
appointed  to  be  one  of  the  Court  officials  at 
Kampur,  and  had  ample  opportunities  for  writing 
poetry  and  associating  with  the  leading  poets  of 
Lucknow  and  other  cities,  who  used  to  assemble 
at  Kampur.  In  a.  it.  1305  (a.  h.  18SS)  Dägh  went 
to  Haidarabad,  and  was  honoured  by  becoming  the 
poetical  instructor  of  the  Ni/äni  and  numbers  of 
his  stalT.  He  died  there  in  A.  D.  1322  (a.  I>.  1904). 
Ilis  biography  has  been  written  in  Urdu,  with 
copious  extracts  fiom  his  works,  and  obituary 
press  notices,  by  Muhammed  Nitliär  ‘All,  Shuhrat, 
formerly  Director  of  the  Educational  Department 
of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  and  was  published  at 
Iahorc  in  1905.  (J.  E.  Bi.d.mhakdt.) 

DÄGU  (r.)  “Mountain”. 

DAGjjESTAN,  properly  DAc.IUstAn  (Mountain 
land;  Snouck  Hurgronjc,  Mekka,  ii.  245  noted  in 


Mecca  that  the  name  was  pronounced  Daghustan 
even  by  people  who  belonged  to  it),  a  Russian 
territory  (oblast*)  cn  the  west  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  between  430  30'  and  41°  N.  Iait.,  has  an  area 
of  13228  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
700,000.  Its  boundaries  arc,  in  the  north  the 
Sulak,  in  the  south  the  Samur,  in  the  west  the 
watershed  between  these  rivers  and  the  Alazan,  a 
tributary  of  the  Kura;  the  territory  is  divided  into 
nine  districts  (okrug).  Its  present  boundaries  and 
its  constitution  as  a  Kussian  territory  date  from 
1S60  after  the  war  with  the  mountain  tribes;  its 
name  which  is  probably  a  unique  linguistic  phe¬ 
nomenon  (  Turk,  Uagh  —  mountain,  with  the  Persian 
termination  used  to  form  the  names  of  places) 
appears  to  be  first  found  in  the  x,!l  (xvi,{*)  century. 
Ternir* Khän  SJjürä  is  the  capital  of  the  territory 
and  the  residence  of  the  Kiisdan  military  governor, 
but  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  much  less 
than  those  of  the  coast  towns  Derbend  and  Pet- 
row  sk  (now  the  only  harbour  in  Daghestan). 

The  highlands  and  lowlands  on  the  coast  were 
never  united  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  one  people  or  under  one  dynasty  before 
the  Kussian  conquest.  The  lowlying  coastland  it¬ 
self  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Pass  of 
Derbend,  only  I ’/j  miles  broad,  of  which  the 
southern  belonged  to  the  settled  states  of  western 
Asia,  and  the  northern  to  the  nomadic  kingdoms 
of  Southern  1  ussia.  Neither  the  peoples  of  the 
south  nor  those  of  the  north  have  had  any  ap¬ 
preciable  influence  on  the  ethnographical  conditions 
of  the  highlands.  Before  Kussian  supremacy  was 
established,  no  foreign  conqueror  had  succeeded 
in  permanently  subduing  the  highlands;  from 
time  to  time  the  mountain  tribes  succeeded  in 
!  conquering  portions  of  the  lowlands,  but  this  al- 
1  ways  led  in  a  short  time  to  the  severance  of  the 
political  bond  between  these  conquerors  and  their 
relatives  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  highlands. 

In  ancient  times  the  southern  portion  of  the 
coastlands  as  far  as  Derbend  belonged  to  Albania; 
to  the  north,  apparently  in  the  mountains,  lived 
the  peoples  called  Ayyxt  and  by  Strabo 

(Uh.  503).  The  Romans,  and  after  them  from  the 
ivdi  century  a.  n.  the  Persians,  had  to  fortify  the 
pass  of  Derbend  against  the  nomad  tribes.  The 
state  of  the  country  wlicf  conquered  by  the  Arabs 
leads  one  to  conclude  that  the  civilisation  of  the 
Säsanian  Empire  and  probably  Mazdaism  also  had 
been  not  without  influence  on  the  neighbouring 
mountain-tribes.  Several  rulers  of  these  regions 
arc  mentioned  by  Persian  titles,  e.  g.  the  Tabar- 
sarän-Shah,  the  ruler  of  the  district  now  called 
Taba>aran  (west  of  Derbend);  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
bourhood  dwelled  the  Zirihgarän  (from  the  Persian 
zirilt ,  coat  ol  mail)  who  were  famous  smiths,  the 
modern  KubaCi  (  lurk.  KobeCi),  whose  burial  cus¬ 
toms  have  been  .  described  by  Abu  Hâmid  ai-  • 
AndalusI  (text  in  Barthold,  /.apt ski  vest*  ot.l,  arjkk[m 
ol>iht.,  xiii.  0104)  and  seem  to  have  arisen  under 
the  influence  of  the  Iranian  religion.  Whether  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  been  brought  from  Albania  and  had 
any  influence  on  the  peoples  of  the  mountains 
and  steppes  at  this  early  period,  cannot  he  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  documents  we  possess. 

In  spite  of  individual  successes  of  Arab  arms 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Daghestan  (particularly 
under  the  Caliph  tlisjphn,  105 — 125  =  724 — 743, 
whose  brother  Masl.ttna  was  the  first  to  establish 
Arab  rule  in  Derbend),  even  in  the  Arab  period. 
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Derbend  still  retained  the  position  as  a  border 
fortress  which  it  had  held  under  the  Sasanians. 
Trade  with  the  neighbouring  peoples  seems  to 
have  become  much  more  active,  as  was  the  case 
elsewhere  also,  after  the  Arab  conquest  than  before  ; 
but  it  was  at  first  only  Christians  and  Jews  and 
not  till  later  Muhammadans  who  profited  thereby. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch 
Sahalc  III.  (677 — 703  A.  D.)  the  “Huns”,  i.  e.  the 
Khazars,  are  said  to  have  adopted  Christianity  ;  in 
the  reign  of  llärOn  al-Ras^Id  (170 — 193  =  786 — 
809)  the  Jews  succeeded  in  converting  the  ruler 
and  nobility  of  this  people  to  their  religion. 

The  geographers  of  the  ivr,‘  =  x ^  century  give 
us  fuller  details  of  the  ethnographic  and  political 
conditions  in  Daghestan  as  well  as  of  the  disse¬ 
mination  of  the  three  religions.  The  Arabs  only 
possessed,  in  addition  to  Derbcnd,  the«eighbouring 
castles  which,  according  to  Mas(Qdl  (Murüdj,  ii. 
40)  were  only  three  miles  (one  farsakh)  distant 
from  Derbend.  In  Mas'adfs  time  (ibid.  ii.  7)  a 
Muslim,  the  sister’s  son  of  the  Emir  of  Dcrbcnd 
cAbd  al-Malik,  was  ruling  in  'J'abarsarän.  The 
prince  of  the  adjoining  Khaidîn  (this  is  the  correct 
reading  according  to  Marquart,  Osteuropäische  und 
cstasiatisehe  Streifzüge,  p.  492)  professed  all  three 
religions,  according  to  Ihn  Rusta  (ed.  de  Gocje, 
p.  147  et  se</,)  and  observed  Friday  with  the 
Muhammadans,  Saturday  with  the  Jews  and  Sunday 
with  the  Christians;  in  Mas'fldi  (Murfidj,  ii.  39), 
he  appears  as  a  Muslim  nnd  is  even  said  to  have 
invented  an  Arab  genealogy  for  himself;  but  there 
was  no  follower  of  Islam  except  himself  in  his 
country;  this  principality  belonged  to  the  Khazar 
empire  (ibid  ii.  7);  the  prince  bore  the  title 
Salifän.  Farther  north  ruled  the  Barzban,  prince 
of  the  Gurdj,  also  a  Muslim;  north  of  his  lands 
were  the  Christian  Ghumik  and  farther  north  still 
lay  the  impcnctratahlc  mountain  lands  ofZirïgarân 
(or  Zirihgarän)  where  all  three  religions  had  ad¬ 
herents,  and  lastly  the  land  of  the  Christian  prince 
of  Sarlr  who  bore  the  title  Filânsbfdi  (or  Kllan- 
fiiiûh).  According  to  Ibu  Rusta,  only  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  on  a  high  mountain  were  Christians, 
the  other  sections  of  the  people  heathen.  Ibn 
Rusta  gives  the  title  ‘Aw3r’  to  the  ruler.  According 
to  Jstakhrl  (cd.  de  Gocje,  p.  223),  the  frontier  of 
Sarlr  was  only  two  far%akh  from  the  town  of 
Samandar  on  the  coast;  the  Christian  ruler  of 
Sarlr  had  made  peace  with  the  Jewish  ruler  of 
Samandar,  a  relative  of  the  king  of  the  Khazars, 
as  well  as  with  the  Muhammadans  19  Dcrbcnd. 
According  to  Istakhrl  Samandar  was  four,  and  to 
Mas'udi  eight  days’  journey  from  Dcrbcnd  and  is 
described  as  a  nourishing  city;  there  were  4000, 
or  according  to  others  40,000  vineyards  there; 
the  Muslims  had  their  mosques,  the  Christians 
their  churches,  and  the  Jews  their  synagogues 
there.  In  the  west  the  land  of  the  Sarlr  bordered 
on  the  land  of  the  Alans. 

Samandar  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  coastlands,  near  the  later  Tarkl  or 
Tarkhü  and  the  modern  Pctrowsk.  The  land  of 
the  Sarlr  lying  next  to  this  part  of  the  coast 
corresponds  to  the  district  now  inhabited  by  Avar 
tribes  (cf.  the  regal  title  mentioned  by  Ibn  Rusta); 
the  chief  town  in  this  district,  formerly  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Avar  Khàn,  is  RhQnzalc  which  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Arabs.  Mascndf 
does  not  appear  to  define  the  location  of  the 
land  of  the  Zirihgar&n  accurately;  the  correspon¬ 


ding  name  Köbetl  (from  Turk,  kbbezs  a  coat  of 
mail)  is  now  borne  by  a  village  much  farther  to 
the  south,  in  the  district  (okrug)  of  Kaitak-Taba* 
rasan.  The  name  QhumlV:  is  apparently  to  be 
connected  with  that  of  the  village  of  Kumukh, 
the  capital  of  QhäzI-KumuiJi  or  GhJzI-Qhumük:  ; 
whether  it  is  only  an  accident  that  the  Turkish 
Kumilf  in  the  northern  part  of  the  modern  Daghe¬ 
stan  bear  the  same  name  as  this  Lezgian  people, 
is  still  uncertain.  The  name  Khaidän,  according 
to  Marquart  (loc.  eit .),  corresponds  to  the  name 
of  the  KaitäV,  and  the  capital  of  this  region  to 
the  modern  village  of  Madjälis. 

All  these  peoples  arc  now  comprised  under  the 
name  “Lezgians”.  The  Arabs  seem  to  have  applied 
the  name  Lakz  to  a  particular  tribe,  whose  terri¬ 
tory  cannot  now  be  exactly  located.  According  to 
Bahldhorl  (cd.  de  Gocje,  p.  208),  the  land  of  the 
Lakz  was  in  the  plain  between  the  Samur  and 
the  town  of  Shnberân,  i.  c.  south  of  the  modern 
Daghestan;  on  the  other  hand,  MascOdI  (AfurU{t/\ 
ii.  5)  describes  the  Lakz  as  a  numerous  people 
living  in  the  highest  mountains  of  this  region; 
there  were  “unbelievers”  among  them,  who  wrere 
not  subject  to  the  prince  of  hhirwân;  “strange 
tales”  were  told  of  their  family  life  and  customs. 
The  association  with  Shtrwän  shows  that  Mascüdl 
thought  the  I^ikz  lived  in  the  mountainous  region 
on  the  upper  Samur.  The  Russians  also  originally 
applied  the  name  “Lczgians"  only  to  the  peoples 
of  Southern  Daghestan  in  opposition  to  the  “hill- 
folks”  of  the  northern  territories  (Taiv/i,  from 
Turk,  taw  =  “hill”). 

In  the  centuries  following,  Islam  seems  to  have 
continued  to  make  but  slow  progress  in  Daghestan. 
The  power  of  the  Rhazar  kingdom’  was  broken 
by  the  Russians  in  354  =  965  A.  !>.;  even  the 
most  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  with  Samandar 
was  on  this  occasion  laid  waste;  the  Christian 
Alans  seem  to  have  profited  by  the  occasion,  as 
at  the  time  of  the  Mongol  conquest  their  territories 
stretched  much  farther  to  the  cast  than  in  the 
i vf -»  (x“‘)  century.  On  their  early  raids  into  this 
region,  the  Mongols  (Ibn  al-AliUr,  cd.  Tornberg, 
xii.  252)  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Lakz, 
north  of  Dcrbcnd,  who  at  this  period  also  con¬ 
sisted  of  “Muhammadans  and  unbelievers”,  then 
after  passing  through  some  other  peoples  farther 
north,  they  reached  the  Alans.  According  to 
William  of  Rubruck,  who  visited  this  region  in 
November  1254,  the  Christian  Alans  lived  in  the 
mountains  and  “between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea”  the  Saracen  i.  e.  Muhammadan  Lczgians 
(Lesgi);  yet  William  himself  describes  a  fortress 
lying  in  the  coast  region,  only  a  day’s  journey 
from  Dcrbcnd  as  a  “castcllum  Alanormn”.  The 
Mongols  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  subduing  these 
tribes;  the  passes  leading  from  the  mountains  to 
the  plains  had  to  be  guarded  by  special  troops 
to  protect  the  herds  grazing  on  the  steppes  from 
the  raids  of  the  mountaineers  (cf.  Fr.  M.  Schmidt, 
Kulrruk's  Reise ,  Berlin  1885,  p.  84  et  seq.). 

In  the  xii*41»  and  xiv’»  century,  the  land  as  far 
as  the  pass  of  Dcrbcnd  and  sometimes  also  the 
lands  to  the  south  of  it  also  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Golden  Horde.  The  names  of  the 
two  most  important  tribes  in  Daghestan,  the  Kaitäfc 
(or  Kaitftgh)  nnd  the  K&zI-KamQk  first  appear  in 
their  modern  form  in  the  history  of  the  campaigns 
of  Tïmïlr  (797*798-1395-1396).  The  land  of 
the  Kait&k  lay  next  the  pass  of  Derbcnd  and 
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belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Tokhtomi<h;  the 
Kaitâk  are  described  by  Sharaf  al-Dln  Yazdl  (Zafar- 
Nama,  Ind.  ed.,  i.  742  et  seq.)  as  a  people  “with¬ 
out  religion”  (b!  din)  or  “with  a  bad  religion” 
{bad  kith)  so  that  Islam  was  not  then  the  dominant 
faith  among  them.  According  to  Rarbaro  (Kamusio, 
I ,/(,Ar.V b  »»•  109')  even  in  the  xv'<*  century,  there 
were  still  many  Christians  —  Greek,  Armenian  and 
Roman  Catholic — among  the  Kaitâk  ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  ruler  of  the  Kaitâk  (Khald-Rcg)  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  account  of  his  journey  by  Afanasij 
Nikitin  bears  a  Muhammadan  name. 

The  Käzl-Kömük  were  Muhammadans  and  were 
regarded  as  the  outposts  of  Islâm  against  the 
neighbouring  heathen  tribes;  their  prince  was 
called  Shawkal.  North  of  the  Kâ/i-Kümtïk  dwelled 
the  Ashkiidja;  the  Kâ/I-Kümûlf  had  helped  the 
latter  against  Timur;  they  were  therefore  reproa¬ 
ched  by  him  with  having  stained  their  reputation 
rs  warriors  of  the  faith  by  their  alliance  with 
these  unbelievers  (Z<? fur-. X Tima ,  i.  777  ft  /«■,/.). 
The  Ashkiidja  therefore  had  not  at  this  time  adopted 
Islam.  In  the  history  of  thc^c  campaigns  the  town 
of  TarkI  is  mentioned.  The  Zirihgatan  lived  be¬ 
tween  the  Ka/j-KumUl>  and  the  Kaitâk,  i.  e.  in 
the  district  of  the  modern  Kuhcti,  they  still  re¬ 
tained  their  ancient  fame  as  armourers  and.  brought 
coats  of  mail  which  they  had  made,  as  otTcrings 
to  the  comjucror  (ibid.  i.  7S2). 

'Ihc  tribal  name  Ashkiidja  may  safely  he  con¬ 
nected  with  the  name  of  tlic  village  Akibha,  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  l>arga  (I'arginskij  okrug). 
The  language  of  this  region  at  the  present  day 
shows  only  dialectic  differences  from  that  of  the 
Kaitâk;  but  the  inhabitants  were  never  subject  to 
the  prince  of  the  Kaitâk  and  have  never  obeyed 
any  authority  but  that  of  the  ciders  of  their  tribes. 

The  account  of  the  campaigns  of  Timur  affords 
conclusive  proof  that  the  conditions  found  by  the 
Ottomans  in  the  brief  period  of  their  rule  in 
Daghestan  (9S6--ioi5=  1578 — 1606)  could  only 
date  from  the  ix,5‘  (xv,R)  or  x':‘  (xvil>)  centuries. 
Nevertheless  the  historical  tradition  which  was 
first  invented  about  this  time  depicts  this  state  of 
affairs  as  having  existed  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Ilhljra.  Just  as  the  Jews  possibly  even  before 
the  Arab  conquest  had  located  various  events 
in  the  history  and  *  ’*tion  of  their  people  in 
Daghestan  (cf.  â.».trt,  Sit  p.  20),  and 

as  at  the  present  day  the  so-called  “mountain 
Jews”  (  Dagh-Cufut  )  say  their  forefathers  were 
brought  hither  by  their  Assyrian  and  llabylonian 
conquerors,  so  all  the  Muhammadan  tribes  claim 
to  have  been  converted  by  Aim  Muslim  to  Islam, 
and  their  rulers  to  be  descended  from  Arab  gover¬ 
nors,  left  behind  by  Abu  Muslim.  The  title  maisnm 
of  the  ruler  of  Tnbasaran  w*as  explained  as  the 
Arabic  MaNtim;  Arabic  etymologies  were  also 
found  for  the  title  of  the  Tsmf  of  the  Kaitâk 
(“namcablc”  from  the  Arabic  ism  “name”)  and 
of  the  Shâmkhâl  of  the  Kâ/i-Knmïik  (now  written 
Ghâ/.M  ihumok).  'flic  word  Shämkhal  was  said  to 
be  derived  from  Shäm  =  Syria;  various  explanations 
were  given  of  the  second  syllabic.  There  was 
also  another  etymology  (Shah-llai).  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  the  pronounciation  of  the  various 
titles  became  influenced  by  such  etymologies.  It 
certainly  is  not  an  accident  that  the  title  of  the 
ruler  of  the  KîlzbKdmük  appears  in  the  oldest 
Russian  documents  in  the  same  form  (Shcwkal  or 
Shawkal)  as  in  Sharaf  al-lhn  Yazdi;  it  is  obvious 


that  both  Persians  and  Russians  could  not  have 
independently  corrupted  ShimkbM  to  Shawkal;  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  the  present  form  of 
the  title  only  arose  out  of  the  above  mentioned 
etymology.  The  subjects  of  the  ShîmkJiSl,  the 
Kâzl-KümQk,  now  claim  to  have  distinguished 
themselves  fighting  for  the  true  faith  under  Aba 
Muslim  and  to  have  received  at  this  early  period 
the  complimentary  appellation  “Ghizl”  from  the 
Arabs.  The  Chief  Mosque  of  the  village  of  Kumukh 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Abu  Muslim  as  is 
evidenced  by  an  inscription  (which  is  of  course 
much  later)  on  the  interior  of  the  main  entrance. 
In  Khünzâk,  the  Avar  capital,  Aba  Muslim's  tomb 
is  still  shown  as  well  as  his  sword  and  cloak,  on 
which  the  date  1 50  A.  H.  is  said  to  be  inscribed. 
The  scholars  were  of  course  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Abu  Muslim  never  was  iu  Daghestan;  to 
reconcile  the  legend  with  history,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  it  is  not  Abu  Muslim  MarwazI  that 
is  referred  to  here  but  another  Aba  Muslim:  oa 
account  of  the  similarity  of  names,  this  AbQ  Mus¬ 
lim  was  confused  with  Ma.sl.1111  a,  so  that  in  historical 
works  and  even  in  inscriptions  “Abu  Muslim  b. 
‘Abd  al-Ma!ik”  sometime*  appears  as  comjucror 
of  Daghestan  and  builder  of  Mosques.  A  Shaikh 
Aba  Madama  is  said  to  be  buried  in  Khunzafc, 
who  lived  in  the  v  century  A.  ft.  Even  R u»ian 
scholars  have  hitherto  been  misled  by  the  in¬ 
vented  tradition  and  the  irresponsible  compilations 
of  native  scholars. 

The  first  historical  prince  of  the  KaitäV,  who 
bore  the  title  L’smI,  appears  to  have  been  the 
Sultan  Ahmad  Khan  who  died  in  996  =  1587-1*58$. 
He  is  said  to  have  founded  the  village  of  Mafljalis, 
where  the  members  of  his  tribe  assembled  to 
transact  their  business  (whence  the  name);  by 
his  orders  the  provisions  of  the  customary  law 
were  collected  to  form  a  code  which  the  judge 
“A’«/*//”  had  to  observe,  a  proceeding  which  Mirzä 
Hasan  Efendi,  the  author  of  the  Athjir-i  IKi^hjstan 
(p.  65),  regarded  as  “gross  impertinence” 
raf-i  Among  this  prince's  innovations  is 

mentioned  the  law  by  which  the  sons  of  a  Heg, 
whose  mother  was  not  of  princely  birth,  were  to 
be  excluded  from  inheriting  their  father's  estate« 

About  the  middle  of  the  xi  •  century  (c.  1640), 
a  part  of  the  Kaitak  separated  from  their  cum* 
patriots  and  migrated  to  the  lands  lying  south  of 
Daghestan;  IIusain-Kh.ln ,  the  leader  of  these 
émigrants,  succeeded  in  founding  a  new  princi¬ 
pality  in  Salivân  and  Kuba;  Eath  ‘All  Kh.ln, 
prince  of  Kuba  and  Perhend,  in  the  Iviii  cen¬ 
tury,  was  descended  from  this  branch  of  the  Kaitâk. 
The  Ottoman  traveller  Ewliyâ-Oclebi  (Siyâh.it- 
A\7v/<z,  ii.  201  ft  ssq)  in  1647  met  those  trans¬ 
planted  Kaitâk  between  Shakl  (the  modern  Nucha) 
and  ShamâUhi;  the  vocabulary  given  by  Kwlixa- 
Celebi  shows  that  the  Kaitâk  did  not  then  speak 
I.ezgian  as  they  now  do,  but  Mongol.  t'nlcss  there 
is  some  inconceivable  error  here,  this  fact  is  of 
great  importance  for  settling  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  Kaitâk. 

The  Shâmkhâls  of  the  Kft/C  KOmfik  (or  Gha*| 
Ghumuk)  gradually  extended  their  power  from  their 
mountain  home  in  a  north-eastcily  direction  to 
the  coast;  in  the  x,:*  (xvi*  )  century  these  prince* 
used  to. spend  the  winter  in  the  lowland  at  liüinaV 
ami  the  summer  in  Kumukh.  The  Shâmkhâl  Cuban 
died  in  9S6  (157S)  at  1-iünâk  and  his  lands  were 
divided  among  his  sons.  The  power  of  the  house 
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was  thereby  much  weakened;  the  QbJUl-GhumüV 
who  remained  in  the  mountains  gradually  made 
themselves  quite  independent  of  their  former  rulers. 
Since  the  death  of  the  Shämkh3l  Sflrkhäi-Mlrzä  in 
1049  (1639*1640),  the  Sfcämkhäls  have  only  ruled 
on  the  coast  in  llQinäV  or  Tärkhü  (Tarki);  none  of 
these  princes  came  to  Kumukh  where  the  tombs 
of  the  early  rulers  of  the  dynasty  may  still  be  seen. 

The  name  GhumOk  is  still  borne  by  a  village 
in  the  new  possessions  of  the  Shämkhäl,  not  far 
from  Tcmir  Khan  Shürä,  the  present  capital  of 
Daghestan;  this  village  is  now  called  Käfir-Kumük. 
The  following  story  is  told  to  explain  the  origin 
of  this  name:  at  the  same  time  as  the  Ottomans, 
the  Krim  Tatars  invaded  Daghestan  by  command 
of  the  Sultän;  cÄdil-Giräi,  a  brother  of  the  Khitn 
Muhammad  Giräi,  was  defeated  by  the  Persians 
in  ülprwän  and  ended  his  life  in  confinement. 
11  is  mother  wished  to  release  her  son  and  there¬ 
fore  undertook  the  journey  to  Persia,  bearing  rich 
gifts  but  arrived  too  late;  on  her  return  journey 
she  was  robbed  in  the  land  of  the  Shämkhäl  for 
the  sake  of  the  presents  she  had  brought  for  the 
Sljfih,  and  died  in  this  village;  for  this  injustice 
done  to  a  woman,  its  inhabitants  arc  still  branded 
as  *unl>clicvcrsf\ 

The  inhabitants  of  Daghestan  never  in  any 
way  impressed  the  Ottoman  conquerors  as  pious 
Muhammadans.  The  historian  CÄU  Cclcbi,  who 
took  part  in  the  campaign  of  the  year  1578  and 
has  described  it  in  his  Nu}rat-Nama,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Sjjäinkhal  to  the  barbarous  prac¬ 
tices  of  his  subjects;  one  section  of  the  inhabitants 
which  was  called  /(•til  (“dog-tongued”)  on  account 
of  its  unintelligible  language,  is  accused  by  him 
of  having  had  community  of  wives  (cf.  v.  Hammer, 
Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reiches ,  2'1'1  ed.,  ii.  486). 

To  the  same  period  belong  the  earliest  Russian 
attempts  to  subdue  from  Astrakhan  the  lands  of 
the  northern  Caucasus,  including  Daghestan.  In 
1594,  a  Russian  army  under  Prince  Khworostinin, 
succeeded  in  taking  TffrkhQ  and  building  a  fortress 
on  the  Koi-su  or  Sulak,  but  the  Russians  were 
soon  afterwards  defeated  by  the  sons  of  the  Sh^m- 
Jchül  and  had  to  retreat  over  the  SulaV*  An  attack 
on  TflrkhQ  in  1604  under  Huturlin  and  PlcshCelew 
had  still  less  success. 

Since  that  time  three  powers,  Persia,  Turkey 
and  Russia,  have  claimed  supremacy  over  Daghestan 
a3  well  as  over  the  other  lands  on  the  western 
6horc  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  the  native #rulcrs  made 
alliances  sometimes  with  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  power;  it  was  not  till  the  xix’l*  century 
that  the  struggle  was  finally  decided  in  favour 
of  Russia.  After  986=1578,  in  addition  to  the 
Shflmkh.ll  and  the  Usmi,  the  ruler  of  Tabasarän 
(the  name  even  at  this  time  is  still  written  Tabar- 
sar.ln)  and  the  ruler  of  the  Avars  had  submitted 
to  the  Sultan.  VVhcu  Sljfih  cAbbäs  brought  Persian 
rule  here  in  1015  (1606),  he  was  joined  by  the 
Usmi  Kustam-Khän,  while  the  Shämkhäl  remained 
faithful  to  the  'lurks;  amongst  other  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  made  in  1021  (1612),  it 
was  provided  that  the  Shämkhäl  and  the  oilier 
princes  subject  to  the  Porte  should  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  Persians.  The  same  Rustam- 
Khäo  went  over  to  the  Turks  in  1048  (1638)  on 
which  account  his  enemy,  the  Shämkhäl,  was  fa¬ 
voured  by  the  &b.ili  and  confirmed  in  bis  rank; 
he  had  already  received  confirmation  from  the 
Czar  Michael  (A (hard  Dit  ^histany  p.  81). 


When  the  Çafawi  empire  began  to  decline  under 
the  weak  rule  of  Shah  Husain,  a  revolution  against 
Persian  rule  broke  out  in  Daghestan  also.  At  the 
head  of  the  movement  was  .Cnlak-Snrkhäi-Kljän, 
who  a  short  time  previously  had  founded  a  new 
principality  in  the  land  of  the  GhiUI-Qhumü^. 
Allied  with  the  Usmi  and  the  leader  of  a  popular 
movement,  the  Mudarris  Hadjdjl  Dä30d  Efendi, 
he  succeeded  in  taking  Shamakhï  in  1124=1712, 
whereupon  the  allies  sent  an  embassy  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  received  robes  of  honour,  titles  and 
firmans  from  there  and  were  adopted  as  subjects 
of  the  Sultän.  Affairs  took  another  turn  on  ac¬ 
count  of  thd  intervention  of  Russia.  300  Russian 
merchants  bad  been  slain  at  the  taking  of  Sfca- 
mftkhi;  as  Russia  had  received  no  satisfaction, 
Peter  the  Great  undertook  a  campaign  to  Persia 
at  the  end  of  the  Northern  war  and  occupied 
Derbend  in  1 722;  soon  afterwards  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Caspian  Sea  had 
also  to  submit  to  Russia;  by  the  Partition  Treaty 
of  1724,  Russia’s  claims  to  these  coastlands  were 
recognised  by  the  Porte  also. 

Russian  rule  did  not  last  long  on  this  occasion; 
when  Nadir  Shâh  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  unity  of  Persia,  all  the  lands  south  of  the 
Kura  were  given  back  to  him  by  the  treaty  of 
the  year  1732,  and  by  that  of  1735,  the  land 
between  the  Kura  and  the  SulaV  also.  The  Porte 
also  had  withdrawn  its  claims  in  1733  after  an 
advance  on  Daghestan  by  the  Krim  Tatars  which 
was  foiled  by  the  Russians,  but  hostilities  were 
renewed  at  a  later  period;  the  native  population 
also,  particularly  in  the  highlands,  stubbornly  re¬ 
sisted  the  new  Shäh.  It  was  only  in*  the  coastlands 
that  Nadir  Shäh  was  able  to  establish  his  authority 
permanently.  The  Shämkhäl  cÄdil-Giräi  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Peter  the  Great  in  1718 
and  given  him  his  assistance  in  the  campaign  of 
1722,  but  had  afterwards  risen  against  the  Rus¬ 
sians;  in  1725  he  was  sent  to  Lapland  and  the 
rank  of  Shämkhäl  was  declared  abolished;  the 
rank  was  now  restored  by  Nädir  Shäh  and  given 
to  Khäs-Püläd-Khän,  the  son  of  the  banished  ruler. 
In  spite  of  fierce  fighting  (particularly  in  1742 
and  1744)  the  population  of  the  highlands  remained 
independent. 

After  the  assassination  of  Nädir  Shäh  (1160= 
1747)  there  was  no  strong  government  in  Persia 
for  half  a  century,  which  might  have  maintained 
Persian  suzerainty  in  this  region.  Even  the  inner 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  could  not  be  protected 
from  the  robber  raids  of  the  princes  of  Daghestan; 
for  example,  the  town  of  Ardabil  was  plundered 
by  Usmi  Amir  Hamza.  In  spite  of  the  treaty  of 
1735,  Russia  again  made  its  influence  supreme  in 
Daghestan.  When  the  traveller  Gmelin  was  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  land  of  the  Usmi  and  died  there  in 
1774,  the  land  was  ravaged  in  the  following  year 
by  an  army  under  Mcdcm.  In  1784  the  Shämkhäl 
Murtadä  cAll  again  attached  himself  to  Russia.  In 
1785,  Russian  power  in  these  regions  was  streng¬ 
thened  by  the  creation  of  a  Caucasian  governor¬ 
ship.  Daghestan  was  only  superficially  affected  by 
a  religious  movement  under  Shaikh  Mansilr,  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  Turks  in  1199=1784-1785;  most 
of  the  rulers  took  up  a  hostile  attitude  to  this 
movement. 

Wfhcn  the  Kädjärs  had  succeeded  in  again  brin¬ 
ging  all  the  provinces  of  Persia  into  one  kingdom, 
the  Caucasus  lands  were  intended  to  be  included 
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in  it  also;  but  Russia  was  not  now  inclined  to 
give  up  it*  claims  without  a  war,  as  it  had  done 
iu  the  time  of  Nfidir  ShSh.  War  broke  out  in  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine 
11  (1796);  Dcrhcnd  was  occupied  by  the  Russians, 
vacated  soon  after  by  order  of  the  Oar  Paul,  but 
occupied  again  in  1806,  whereby  Persian  rule  in 
Daghestan  finally  came  to  an  end,  although  it  was 
not  till  1813  that  the  Persian  government  finally 
gave  up  its  claims  to  these  lands  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  signed  at  Gulist&n. 

The  resistance  offered  by  the  native  rulers  and 
particularly  by  the  people,  lasted  much  longer. 
In  I S I S  almost  all  the  rulers  in  Daghestan  w  ith 
the  exception  of  the  Shämkhftl  made  an  alliance 
against  the  Russians j  the  rising  was  put  down 
by  the  Governor  Jcrimdow,  not  without  difficulty. 
In  1819  the  title  of  Usmi  of  the  Kaitflk  and  in 
1828  that  of  Ma  siim  of  Tabasaran  was  abolished; 
the  remaining  rulers  have  had  Russian  officers 
given  them  as  joint-rulers  since  the  thirties  of 
last  century.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  incited  by  their  religious  leaders 
against  the  infidels  was  much  fiercer.  The  members 
of  the  Dervish  order  of  Naksljbandiva  had  found 
their  way  into  Daghestan  and  spread  their  doctrines 
there  with  great  success:  about  1S30  a  movement 
was  started  in  the  land  of  the  Avars  by  the  leaders 
of  the  order,  which  was  directed  against  the  ruling 
dynasty  as  well  as  against  the  rule  of  the  infidels. 
The  Shariat  law  was  to  become  supreme,  all 
provisions  of  customary  law  which  were  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  it  were  to  be  abrogated.  The  fir>t 
leader  of  the  rebels,  Ghu/I  Muhammad,  called 
Kazi-Mullah  by  the  Russians,  is  praised  by  his 
disciples  as  a  great  authority  on  Arab  sciences 
(c Ulüm  <Aralnya)\  he  is  said  to  have  composed 
a  book  directed  against  the  customary  law  entitled 
Jkamat  al-B  urban  ^ala  5 rtidâdi c C  *raf  J3/'  Päghistän. 

On  the  I7lh — 29»>‘*  October  1832,  Ghä/l  Mu¬ 
hammad  was  surrounded  by  a  Russian  army  in  the 
village  of  Gimri  and  slain;  his  successor  Hainza- 
Reg  fell  soon  after  in  1S34  at  Khûnzâk;  the  third 
leader  SliSmil-Efcndi  was  more  fortunate;  though 
inferior  to  his  predecessors  as  a  scholar,  he  was 
far  superior  as  a  ruler  and  general.  He  held  out 
against  the  Russians  for  25  years  in  his  native 
mountains;  his  greatest  successes  were  won  in  the 
years  1843-1844,  when  the  Russians  were  reduced 
to  the  coastlands  and  the  southern  districts;  all 
the  Russian  fortresses  in  the  mountains  were  taken, 
and  the  Lezgians  captured  many  prisoners,  wea¬ 
pons  (including  35  cannon)  and  supplies.  After 
1849  Sh.lmil  was  again  driven  back  to  the 
western  part  of  the  highlands  but  was  able  to 
continue  the  war  for  ten  years  longer. 

1  lis  strict  rectitude  won  him  great  respect  among 
his  people.  Rut  even  in  a  state  like  this  ruled 
by  a  Shaikh,  it  was  impossible  to  observe  perfectly 
the  principle  that  only  the  Sharicat  law  should 
be  valid;  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Avar  Khans 
on  the  gra.Mg  lands  were  retained  by  Shamil 
also  although  they  were  founded  nut  on  a  religious 
law  but  only  on  customary  law. 

After  Shamil  submitted  to  Prince  Rarjatinskij 
on  the  25,!i  Aug.  (=  6*1*  Sept.)  1859,  the  power 
of  the  Avar  rulers  was  restored  by  the  Russians 
for  a  brief  period.  It  seemed  advisable  to  Prince 
Rarjatinskij  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  rulers 
and  nobles,  to  break  the  inllucncc  of  the  clergy 
by  their  help;  but  the  Russian  authorities  soon 


departed  from  thU  principle.  The  Avar  ruling 
house  was  deposed  in  1869  and  soon  afterwards 
the  rulers  who  still  remained,  including  the  Sbitm- 
khrd,  in  1867  had  to  give  up  even  their  nominal 
rule.  The  district  was  organised  on  the  lines,  on 
which  it  is  still  governed.  In  1877,  during  the 
Russo-Turkidi  war,  the  people  of  the  highlanders 
again  took  to  arms;  on  the  8,h  (20,lk)  Sept,  they 
took  the  fortress  of  Kumukh;  the  representatives 
of  the  ancient  ruling  houses  in  Kaitäk  and  Taba¬ 
saran  again  took  the  titles  of  Csral  and  Ma'sOm; 
but  as  about  this  time  the  war  against  Turkey 
took  a  favourable  turn  for  Russia,  the  revolt  was 
soon  suppressed. 

The  works  of  Raron  P.  v.  Cslar  (since  1863) 
have  remained  authoritative  on  the  study  of  lin¬ 
guistic  relationships  in  Daghestan.  The  Lezgians 
do  not  form  a  linguistic  unity  as  perhaps  do  the 
C‘crkcv>cs  and  Occcntses  ;  following  t'slar  five  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  arc  distinguished  among  them, 
although  these  are  related  to  one  another:  the 
Avar,  the  language  of  the  Ghäz!  Ghumük  or  I.ak, 
the  language  of  Dargha  (which  is  divided  into 
the  dialects  of  the  Kaitàk  and  of  the  Akusha), 
the  language  of  Küre  and  the  language  of  Taba¬ 
saran;  the  latter  language  was  almost  extinct  even 
in  Uslars  time.  The  T.U  who  have  immigrated 
front  Persia  speak  an  Iranian  dialect  strongly  mixed 
with  Turkish  words,  as  do  the  so-called  “mountain 
Jews”.  Turkish  is  the  language  most  commonly 
spoken  on  the  coastlands,  ÀdJtarbaidjân  Turkish 
in  and  around  Dei  bend,  and  in  the  northern 
districts  west-TurkLh  (or  according  to  the  views 
of  the  author  of  the  .Ithârd  IKt  ghistän,  Oaghatâi- 
Turkl)  dialects  of  the  Kumik  and  Nogai.  How 
these  linguistic  conditions  arc  to  be  explained 
from  the  history  of  the  land,  which  has  just  been 
surveyed,  what  traces,  for  example,  the  rule  of  the 
K  bazars,  the  Alans  and  the  Mongols  has  left, 
still  requires  to  be  specially  investigated.  At  the 
present  day  Adharbaidjuni  is  becoming  predominant 
everywhere  as  the  written  language.  The  standard 
of  education  is  naturally  a  very  low  one;  the 
author*  of  the  Athar-i  Päghistän  (p.  232)  says, 
probably  with  some  exaggeration,  that  he  has  seen 
no  trace  of  old  manuscripts  in  any  town  or  vil¬ 
lage;  no  one  is  said  to  have  had  a  library  in 
Daghestan  since  the  year  1000  A.  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  Nakd]l>andiya 
order,  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  is  much  more  wide 
spread  at  the  present  day  than  in  most  Muham¬ 
madan  countries  where  it  is  not  the  native  lan¬ 
guage.  Several  of  the  scholars,  who  lectured  in 
the  Kacba  in  the  winter  of  1 884-1 S85  and  are 
mentioned  by  Snouck  Ilurgronje,  were  born  in 
Daghestan.  * 
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1888),  the  writings  of  E.  Kozubskij  who  died 
recently  may  be  specially  mentioned;  Farnjat - 
naja  Kniika  Pagestanskoi  vblasti  (Te  mir-K  han¬ 
dln  ira  1895);  Pages/anskij  Shorn ik ,  vip.  i.  (ibid. 
1902),  vip.  ii.  (ibid.  1904);  htorija  goroJa 
Perbenta  (ibid.  1906).  The  bibliographical  and 
statistical  material  collected  in  these  works  is 
particularly  valuable.  J.  MarquarCs  long  promised 
“ Historische  Ethnologie  ties  Daghestan w  (Oj/- 
europiiische  und  Os  (asiatische  Streif ziïgr,  Leipzig 
1903,  p.  2S5;  cf.  also  in  his  earlier  work 
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ErSniahr^  Berlin  1901,  p.  95)  has  as  far  as  I 
know  not  yet  (April  1912)  appeared.  In  the  xix*h 
century  Daghestan  produced  a  native  historian, 
Mirza  Hasan-Efcndi  b.  al-H5jjdj  cAbd  Alldh 
Efendi  al-All:adärI  al-Däghistänl,  whose  Kitab-i 
ÀthTtr-i  Dâghistûn  (in  the  Ädbarbaidjänian  dia¬ 
lect)  was  written  in  1307  =  18S9-1S90  and 
printed  in  1312  =  1894-1895  at  the  expense 
of  the  millionaire  Tagijcw  in  St.  Petersburg, 
but  apparently  not  published  till  later;  the 
permit  of  the  Russian  Censor  on  it  is  dated 
5'}*  August  1902.  The  author  tells  us  that  he 
was  born  on  the  n*h  pjuniâdâ  II  1250=  15th 
October  1834  in  the  Avar  territory,  later  lived 
with  his  parents  at  their  home  in  the  district 
of  Kurc  (the  village  of  Alkadar  is  in  it),  was 
banished  to  Spask  in  the  gouvernement  of  Tam- 
Low  “justly  or  unjustly”  (hakk  nabakk)  for  taking 
part  in  the  events  of  the  year  1294=1877 
and  spent  four  years  there  till  he  received  per¬ 
mission  to  return  to  his  home.  The  work  is  not 
without  talent  and  contains  much  valuable  ma¬ 
terial,  particularly  on  the  recent  history  ol 
Daghestan.  (\V.  Haktiiom».) 

DAHEKAN,  Tahkoan  (Arm.)  =  l'crs.  Daii- 
KAsf,  a  gold  (and  silver)  coin  =  dinär  [q.  v.]. 

ai.-ÇAHHÂK  1:.  Kais  At.-EiifKl,  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Kais,  an  ardent  partisan  of  Midâwiya. 
In  the  year  39  =  659-660  by  the  latter’s  orders 
he  undertook  an  expedition  with  3000  men  against 
the  partisans  of  c.\ll  in  the  IJidjaz  and  barred 
the  way  for  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  till  cAl!  sent  Hudjr 
b.  cAdl  al-Kindi  against  him,  who  put  al-pahhäk 
to  flight.  In  the  year  55  =  674*675  or  according 
to  another  authority  in  54  he  was  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  Küfa.  After  filling  this  office  for  some 
time,  he  was  dismissed  in  58  =  677-678.  After 
the  death  of  al-Muäwiya  in  6o  =  6<So,  al-pahhäk, 
who  delivered  the  late  caliph’s  funeral  oration, 
In  obedience  to  his  dying  wi>h,  effected  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  his  son,  Y  a/ id  b.  Midäwiya,  as  his  successor. 
During  Muäwiya  II’*  illness,  he  was  appointed 
by  hirn  to  lead  the  prayer  in  Damascus  till  a  new 
Caliph  could  be  chosen.  Al-pahhäk  also  played  a 
part  in  the  intrigues  in  Syria  on  the  death  of 
Mu'awiva  11  in  64  =  684;  but  all  the  details  are 
not  clear.  The  Caliph  left  no  children  and  his 
nearest  relative  was  fiis  sixtcen-ycar  old  brother 
Khfilid  b.  Yazid,  whose  claims  were  championed 
by  Yazid’»  maternal  untie,  the  powerful  Ilas^ân  b. 
Mil:k  b.  iiahdal  al-Kalbf.  cAbd  Allah  Ip  al-Zubair 
on  the  other  band  was  recognised  as  Caliph  in 
the  Träl$  and  he  had  also  many  supporters  else¬ 
where.  'I  hen  Marwftn  b.  al-Haknm,  who  had  in¬ 
tended  to  go  to  Mecca  to  bear  in  person  the  ho¬ 
mage  of  the  Syrians  to  Ihn  al-Zubair,  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  persuaded  by  { l  laid  Allah  I».  Ziyud  to 
conic  forth  as  a  claimant  hitn>elf,-  as  he  was  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  among  the  Uinaiyads. 
According  to  some,  al-pahhäk  who  was  by  this 
time  provisional  regent  in  Damascus,  had  always 
been  a  partisan  of  Ihn  al-Zubair,  according  to 
other»  he  preferred  to  remain  neutral  in  order  to 
I/O  able  to  appear  ns  a  claimant  to  the  vacant  throne 
when  a  suitable  occasion  should  arise.  In  any  ease 
after  some  hesitation  he  openly  took  the  side  of 
Ihn  al-Zubair.  According  to  a  statement  which  is 
certainly  not  improbable  he  was  induced  by  the 
cunning  Lbaid  Allah  to  demand  that  homage  should 
be  paid  to  himself.  He  thereby  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  people  however;  this  plan  had  soon  to  be 


given  up  and  al-Dahhik  again  took  the  aide  of 
Ibn  al-Zubair.  When  Marwftn  was  elected  Caliph 
in  Dj&hiya  on  condition  that  after  his  death  the 
throne  should  pass  to  KbMid  b.  Yazid,  the  strug¬ 
gle  had  to  be  decided  by  the  sword.  The  hostile 
armies  met  at  Mardi  Rfthit,  the  Kais  led  by  al- 
pahhäk  and  the  Kalb  by  Marwftn,  in  64  =  684. 
After  skirmishing  For  20  days,  the  latter  was  vic¬ 
torious;  al-Dahhäk  was  slain  and  his  followers 
had  to  take  to  flight. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  Sacd,  v.  27  et  seq.\ 
Tabari  (ed.  de  Goeje),  i.  see  Index;  ii.  170  et 
seq .,  468 — 479;  Ibn  al-Alhlr  (ed.  Tornberg), 
Hi.  pass:m;  iv.  120 — 125;  Weil,  Gesch.  der 
Cbalifen ,  i.  245,  276,  341  et  seq.\  Müller,  Der 
Islam  im  Morgen-  und  Abeniland ,  i.  37 1  et  seq.  ; 
Wellhausen,  Das  arabische  Keichy  p.  107  et  seq.  \ 
Buhl,  Die  Krisis  der  Umajjadcnhcrrschaft  ini 
Jahre  OS 4  :  Zeitschr .  für  Assxriologie ,  xii. 

(K.  V.  Zkttkrstkkn.) 

al-ÇAHHÂK  B.  Kais  al-ShaiiiXsI,  a  Khäridjl. 
When  the  chief  of  the  Khäridjls,  Sacîd  b.  Iiahdal 
al-Shaibftnt,  died  in  127  (745)  of  plague  on  the 
road  to  Kafn,  al-pahhak  was  proclaimed  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  The  Kharidjfs  flocked  to  his  standard  from 
all  sides,  and  when  al-Dahhäk  advanced  against 
Küfa  with  his  followers,  Marwan  Il’s  governor 
there,  al-N’adr  b.  SacId  ai-HarasJp,  and  the  governor 
of  (lira,  cAbd  Allah  b.  cOmar,  united  their  forces, 
but  were  defeated  in  Radjah  127  =  April  745, 
although  they  are  said  to  have  had  an  army  of 
about  30,000  men,  and  had  to  flee  while  al-pahhak 
occupied  Küfa.  Ibn  al-Harashi  went  to  Marwän 
in  Syria,  while  Ibn  cOinar  remained  in  Wftsit, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  al-pahhâk.  In  Shaw- 
wäl  =  August  of  the  same  year  he  had  to  capitu¬ 
late  after  a  siege  which  lasted  several  months 
and  conclude  a  peace  with  al-pahhak  by  the 
terms  of  which  Ibn  cOmar  received  Kaskar,  Maisan, 
Dastmaisân,  the  land  on  the  lower  Tigris,  al- 
Aliwaz  and  Eâris,  as  governor.  Al-Dahhäk  then 
returned  to  Kilfa  while  Ibn  ‘Omar  remained  in 
Wish.  In  the  following  year  the  people  of  Mosul 
applied  to  al-pahhak  and  begged  him  to  take 
the  tow'n.  After  an  absence  of  twenty  months,  it 
is  said,  he  set  off  and  drove  Marvvän’s  governor 
out  of  Mosul,  which  then  fell  into  his  hands.  As 
he  was  able  to  give  high  pay,  recruits  flocked  to 
him  and  according  to  the  probably  somewhat 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Oriental  historians, 
had  an  army  of  120,000  men  at  his  disposal. 
The  Caliph,  who  at  this  time  was  in  Syria,  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  siege  of  Dims,  sent  his  son  cAbd 
Allfth  against  the  victorious  Khäridjl  leader.  'The 
former  came  as  far  as  Nasibm;  but  after  an  un¬ 
successful  encounter  he  had  to  retire  into  this 
town,  where  he  was  besieged  by  al-pahhäk.  After 
the  conquest  of  Hirns,  Marwtin  himself  took  the 
field  and  came  upon  al-pahhäk  at  KafartUihü  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  128  (about  Sept.  746).  'Hie 
battle  lasted  the  whole  day;  al-pahhäk  was  slain 
and  when  his  successor  al-Khaibarl  sought  to  re¬ 
new  the  attack,  he  was  also  killed,  whereupon 
the  Kharidjls  retired  to  Mosul.  According  to  another 
account,  al-pahhäk  and  al-K|iaibarI  did  not  fall 
till  129  =  746-747. 

Bibliography.  'J’abari  (ed.  dc  Gocjc),  ii. 
1897  et  seq.  ;  Ibn  al-All|!r  (cd.  Tornberg),  v. 
254  et  seq.\  Weil,  Gesch,  der  Chatifen ,  i.  687 
et  seq,  ;  Wellhausen,  this  arabische  Deich ,  p. 
242  et  seq.  (K.  V.  Z  KIT  K  K  ST  fc  K  N.) 
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DAHLAK,  the  name  of  the  principal  island 
of  the  group  of  the  aame  name  in  the 
Red  Sea  opposite  Massawa.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  uncertain:  it  is  hardly  possible  to  derive 
it  from  the  name  Klaea  (  EA*/*)  of  this  group 
mentioned  by  Artemidorus  and  in  the  Feriplus 
Afaris  Erythraei  or  from  the  Aliacu  which  appears 
in  the  elder  Pliny  (1.  v.  xxxiv.  l).  The  population 
is  of  Tigre  origin  and  speaks  this  language.  Islam 
was  brought  to  Dahlak  at  quite  an  early  period: 
it  was  used  as  a  place  of  banishment  under  the 
Umaiyads:  the  poet  al-Ahwas  and  the  Medina 
jurist  Arrilk  were  banished  thither.  This  use  of 
the  island  survived  under  the  "Abbasids :  but 
I)ahtak  was  lost  to  the  caliphate  under  their  rule 
and  fell  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Princes  of  ZahiJ, 
whose  vicissitudes  it  shared.  Trade  with  Abyssinia 
brought  wealth  to  this  outpost;  for  after  the 
xi  century  wc  find  Arabic  inscriptions  here,  the 
monuments  of  which  have  only  been  pa  1 1 1  y  col¬ 
lected  by  Yalcntia,  Salt,  Kuppel  and  Malmusi. 
The  island  became  independent  under  rulers  to 
whom  Makri/l  gives  the  title  of  “king”;  these 
cntcitaincd  relations  with  the  Mnmliik  Sulräns, 
probably  to  be  the  more  easily  able  to  resist  the 
claims  of  the  Yemen.  Dahlak  was  nevertheless 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Yemen  again  when  Alfonso 
d’Albuqucrque  and  the  Portuguese  anived  in  1513. 
Ahmad,  the  prince  tlun  reigning,  whose  name  is 
known  to  us  from  an  epitaph,  appeared  to  give 
them  a  fiicndly  Wellcome  but  really  meditated 
treacherous  designs.  As  a  punishment  the  island 
was  laid  waste  in  1520  but  the  inhabitants  had 
left  it.  Pence  was  come  to  however:  Shaikh  Ahmad 
was  allowed  to  gain  possession  of  the  island  again 
on  condition  that  he  paid  tribute  to  the  Portuguese, 
which  did  not  prevent  him  from  attaching  himself 
to  Ahmad  tiräii  when  the  latter  had  become  lord 
of  the  whole  Ethiopian  kingdom  and  receiving 
the  governorship  of  ljahono  (Arkiko).  His  suc¬ 
cessor  followed  his  example  and  on  the  approach 
of  a  Portuguese  fleet  under  Don  Kstevam  da  Gama 
in  1541  had  to  flee  with  the  entire  population 
of  the  island.  The  further  history  of  the  island 
till  the  conquest  of  Yemen  whose  lot  it  shared, 
by  the  expedition  of  the  Turkish  Pasha  K/dcmir, 
is  unknown.  In  the  period  following,  Dahlak's 
history  is  that  of  Massawa;  it  passed  under  Egyp¬ 
tian  suzerainty  and  was  finally  ceded  to  Italy. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  1900  souls;  the 
pearl-fisheries  arc  almost  abandoned. 

Bibliograph  y  :  Issel ,  /  iaggio  ttel  Af ar 

Fcs:o  (Mailand  1889),  p.  75 —  S3  ;  R.  Hasset, 

J. es  inscriptions  de  Hic  de  Dahlak  (Paris  1 893);. 
do.,  Histoire  de  la  conquête  de  F  Abyssinie,  had . 
d*Arab  Eaqih  (Paris  I S97),  11.  450  et  seq., 
Note  i.,  where  further  authorities  are  given. 

(kKNft  IIasskt.) 

DAHLÄN,  Aiimaii  n.  ZajnI,  was  born  in  Mecca 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Prom  1S71  he  held  the  »dices  of  Mufti  of  the 
Shuttles  and  Sljaikh  al-'l’lanill  there.  When  in 
1886  the  Grand  Sharif  cAwn  nl*  Rafik  retired  to 
Medina  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  '‘Otlmuln 
Paslja,  Dahlän  accompanied  him,  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Prophet,  the  fatigues  of  the  journey 
proved  too  much  for  his  strength,  and  lie  died 
there  in  the  same  year.  He  was  not  only  a  pro¬ 
lific  author  of  works  dealing  with  the  old-world 
sciences  of  the  Muslims,  but  took  an  interest  in 
the  history  of  his  time  and  issued  faticas  con  coin¬ 


ing  questions  of  his  own  day.  Most  of  his  works 
were  published  at  Cairo  at  the  end  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuries, 
A.  II.,  1875 — >895,  though  some  of  them  were 
composed  at  a  much  earlier  date,  e.  g.  a  treatise 
on  Logic  written  at  Medina  in  1278  (1S61  A.  l>.) 
and  printed  with  two  others  in  Cairo  in  1 292. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  of  his 
historical  writings:  Dtnval al-Islâmiya  bil-PJadatvil 
al  Ala*  diva,  (C  airo,  1306),  in  which,  instead  of 
following  the  usual  chronological  order,  he  takei 
up  one  dynasty  after  another,  beginning  with  the 
Pruphct  and  OitlmJox  and  SliPa  Califs  down  to 
his  own  time,  with  special  reference  to  Arabia 
and  Egypt.  The  A ’hulasat  at-A'alânt ,  a  history  of 
the  Hi'ijaz  from  the  time  of  the  Prophet  to  the 
cud  of  the  thirteenth  century  (Cain)  1305,  Mekka 
1311),  is  partly  a  recapitulation  of  the  history 
of  the  Ililjaz  by  al-SimJj.irl  (wrote  1095  A* 

D*S4  a.  1*.),  but  for  the  last  two  centuries  it  is 
oiiginal,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  works  on 
that  period.  It  continues  \Yüstcnfcld*s  Chronicles 
of  Mecca  (Cf.  Snouck  Jlurgronje,  A/ekkay  i.  xvi). 
The  Sir  at  al-Xabjio'n  «/,  composed  in  Mekka  in 
1278  and  printed  in  Cairo  in  1 292,  is  generally 
known  as  the  Sirat  al-Dahlànïya  in  distinction 
from  the  Shat  al-Halabixa ,  on  the  margin  of 
which  it  is  printed.  The  Eutiihat  al-  Islâmiya  is  a 
political  history  of  Islam  printed  at  Mecca  a  year 
before  the  death  of  the  author.  The  Path  al- 
Alufin  (Cairo  1302)  ts  one  of  the  best  compendia 
of  the  history  of  the  first  century,  a.  !!.,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  legality  of  the  first  four  chalifs. 

Other  works  arc  the  Du  rar  al-SanJya  directed 
against  the  Wahhabis  (Cairo,  1299),  a  Fisâ/a 
against  Sulaimän  Efendi,  an  East  Indian  mystic 
living  in  Mecca  (Snouck-Hurgronjc,  Mekka ,  ii. 
241  et  seq.)\  Siyagh  Sala:oa/y  on  prayers  for  the 
Prophet  used  by  "Abd  al-Kädir  and  others  (Ralak 
1292);  Tant ih  al-Qhlilin,  an  abridgement  of  the 
Alinhädj  aH  Abidin  of  al-Ghazzalt  (.Cairo  I29S); 
a  commentary  on  the  Adjm tiinina;  and  other 
treatises  on  dogmatics,  metaphysics  and  religion. 

/»  1  b  l  i  og  r  a /  h  y  :  Snouck  Hurgronjc ,  Eon 
Fedor  der  Mckkaansche  l  nivet  sitcit  ;  F.jdr,  /. 
d.  Tail  l-  Land-  en  Volkenkunde  van  AY  der/. 
Indie ,  y  Volgr.  ii.  344 — 405  (cited  in  11  rock  el- 
man  n,  CesehLhte  d.  A  tab.  Litt ii.  499);  Van 
Dyck,  Ik/ i/a  al-Kanfl  lima  hrtzca  Mafbûl 

(Cairo,  1896)  by  index.  (T.  II.  Weir). 

DAHNÄ,  “the  Red**  so  called  from  the  colour 
of  its  sands,  the  great  desert  of  Arabia, 
known  to  geographers  by  the  name  Rubc  al-Khali 
or  “empty  space**.  It  stretches  southward  from 
the  distint  Harifc.  (“Hurtling*’)  to  the  confines  of 
Yemen  and  Hadraniawt,  anti  eastward  from  the 
Wadi  Dawäsir  to  'Oiniln  —  an  area  said  to  be 
about  50000  square  miles.  It  is  entirely  desolate 
but  for  small  clusters  of  hudics  anti  stunted  palms 
which  appear  at  wide  intervals,  (heat  sand  waves, 
intersected  and  broken  by  lesser  formations,  cross 
its  surface  from  north  to  south;  at  right  angles, 
that  is,  to  the  path  of  the  prevailing  cast  winds. 
Owing  to  its  tropical  position  and  its  general  low 
level,  this  desert  is  said  to  endure  terrific  heat 
both  by  day  and  night.  Not  even  do  the  Hcdouins 
traverse  its  whole  extent. 

7»  ibis  og  1  a p  h  v  :  YAkat,  Mu  /jam  al-bu!J3n% 
(cd.  WiKtenleld),  Doughty,  Travels  in  Arabia  AV- 
serta\  Palgrave,  A  )’eat's  fourney  through  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  Arabia.  (A.  S.  Fulton.) 
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al-DAHNAEJ  (Mod.  Per».  dahna\  Malachite, 
green  copper  ore.  The  description  of  this  mineral 
in  the  IUkwHn  al-^i/H  may  be  traced  to  the  Pt- 
troiogy  of  Aristotle.  It  is  said  to  be  formed  in 
the  copper  mines  from  the  sulphur  dust  which 
combines  with  the  copper  and  forms  stratified 
layers.  It  is  a  soft  mineral  and  shows  the  greatest 
variety  of  all  shades  of  green.  TlfdshI,  following 
lialinäs,  says  that  dahnatfj ,  taz-vard  and  i]iTu£hattaijj , 
i.  e.  malachite,  copper  lazuli  [not  lapis  lazuli  hete] 
and  red  copper  ore  (not  red  iron  ore,  hematite) 
were  originally  copper,  which  first  of  all  became 
Sbft'jljanadj;  when  this  is  affected  by  heat,  it  be¬ 
comes  green  like  dahnadj,  if  a  little  moisture  still 
remains  in  it,  or  blue  lazar,  when  as  a  result  of 
the  great  dryness  of  the  earth  black  is  mixed 
with  it.  The  finest  copper  is  therefore  obtained 
from  these  stones.  We  may  clearly  recognise  in 
these  descriptions,  if  the  ambiguous  names  arc 
correctly  applied,  the  association  of  minerals  found 
io  certain  copper  mines.  Tifashi  says,  it  is  chiefly 
found  in  Kerman  and  Sidjistan  as  weil  as  in  the 
land  of  the  Uanl  Sulaim  in  Arabia  Déserta;  he 
also  describes  the  agatclikc  designs  on  the  beauti¬ 
ful  varieties  which  are  used  for  vases,  dagger- 
hilts  etc.;  in  course  of  lime  the  stone  loses  its 
brilliance  as  it  is  not  very  hard. 

It  Is  said  to  belong  to  that  group  of  stones 
which  arc  clear  in  a  good  light  and  clouded  in 
a  dim  light.  It  is  also  said  to  cause  a  clouding 
of  the  colour  of  the  emerald.  The  statement  in 
the  Illiwan  and  in  Aristotle’s  Petrology  that  it 
solders  broken  gold  —  it  is  even  more  effective 
with  borax  —  shows  a  connection  with  the  ancient 
chemical  tradition  (xpwoxi AA*);  in  Kazwinl,  quite 
the  contrary  statement  is  made. 

It  is  considered  a  poison  for  people  in  good 
health  but  it  is  also  an  effective  antidote,  taken 
internally  with  vinegar  and  applied  externally  for 
hcc'stings  etc.,  leprosy  and  as  an  ophthalmic. 

/ lyb  biography :  Das  St  chib  itch  des  /triste 
Utes  (cd.  Kuskn),  p.  103,  145;  IldjwSn  al-SafS 
(cd,  ltomhay),  ii.  81;  Ttfrtshi,  Azhür  al-AfkÜr 
(transi.  Kaincri  lliscia),  cd.,  p.  94;  Kaz¬ 
winl,  Kosmographie  (cd.  Wüstcnfeld),  i.  224; 
Ihn  al-lkiitär  in  Leclerc,  Notices  et  extr .  des 
Mss.%  ii.  132;  Clement-Mullet,  Essai  sur  la  min. 
arabe  in  the  Journ.  As vH»  Ser.,  xi.  185  et  seq. 

(J.  Kuska.) 

DAHR,  This  word  is  used  by  the  philosophers 
to  mean  “eternity”  in  opposition  to  time.  Time 
is  regarded  as  something  transitory  apd  fleeting 
and  eternity  on  the  other  hand  as  abiding.  Time 
is  the  uIkkIc  of  that  which  changes  or  alters;  it 
is  measured  by  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Things,  which  do  not  move  and  are  eter¬ 
nal,  have  their  place  not  in  time  but  in  eternity, 
like  the  “Ideas”  of  Plato.  The  latter,  philosophers 
tell  us,  is  in  a  sense  the  basis  of  time;  it  is  the 
“inner  principle  of  time”,  bafin  absaman  (cf.  my 
Avicenne ,  p.  189). 

The  book  of  the  taKri/Ut  gives  the  following 
definition  of  the  word  da  hr.  “It  is  the  permanent 
moment  in  which  the  divine  presence  expands; 
it  is  the  basis  of  time  and  enfolds  in  itself  eter¬ 
nity  and  perpetuity”.  (IS.  Carra  i>k  Vaux). 

DAHRfYA  (a.)  a  name  applied  with  reference 
to  Kor  an  xlv.  23  (where  it  is  said  of  the  unbe¬ 
lievers:  And  they  say:  “There  is  no  other  than 
our  present  life;  wc  die  and  wc  live  and  nothing 
but  the  course  of  time  ( al-dahr )  dcslroycth  us”) 


to  those  people  who  not  content  with  repudiating 
the  belief  in  one  God,  the  creation  of  the  world 
by  Him  and  His  Providence,  and  denying  the 
postulates  of  any  positive  religion  (divine  laws,  & 
future  life,  retribution),  teach  the  eternity  of  time 
and  of  matter  and  ascribe  all  that  happens  in  the 
world  merely  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws  (or 
the  movement  of  the  spheres).  As  the  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  principle  of  their  teaching  on  which 
all  the  others  depend,  stress  is  laid  on  their  doc¬ 
trine  that  time  is  without  beginning  ( Mafa(lh 
aNUlüm^  ed.  van  Violen,  p.  35,  penult.,  40,  »). 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  term  dahrlya  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  in  Islamic  literature,  for  (as  is  also  the 
case  with  the  application  of  the  term  zbtdik )  its 
connotation  is  not  rigidly  defioed  and  it  is  easier 
to  define  it  in  negative  than  in  positive  terms. 
Discrepancies  arc  by  no  means  absent  in  theolo¬ 
gical  literature  as  regards  the  details  of  their 
teaching.  Shahrastanl  in  one  passage  says  of  them 
that  they  deny  the  existence  of  intelligible  entities 
(ma'kftlat)  and  only  allow  those  which  can  be 
perceived  by  the  senses  ( mahsüsât )  (cd.  Cureton, 
201,  7)  and  in  another  he  contradicts  this  by 
saying  that  they  also  allow  intelligibilia  (202,  ,3). 
We  even  find  a  definition  of  the  Dahriya  according 
to  which  they  grant  the  existence  of  God  but 
explain  the  origin  of  the  world  from  the  random 
concurrence  of  atoms  whirling  about  in  space: 
Atomists  (lijamftl  al-Dln  al-KazwInl,  Mufld  ab 
cttlü/n  wa-mu/ht  abhumilm  [Cairo  1 310]  p.  37). 
One  comes  nearest  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Dahrlya  by  translating  it  Materialists  or 
Naturalists;  the  meaning  Fatalists,  formerly 
much  in  vogue,  is  quite  wide  of  the  mark.  — 
The  oldest  definition  of  the  meaning  of  dahrlya , 
which  wc  have  in  the  main  followed  above,  is 
to  be  found  in  JJjühiz’s  AI täb  al-hayawan  (Cairo 
1325,  vii.  5)  where  (with  reference  to  Süra  xlv. 
22:  “he  who  taketh  his  desires  for  his  God”) 
they  arc  credited  with  a  hedonistic  view  of  life 
in  addition  to  Atheism  and  Naturalism  using  the 
terms  in  their  most  general  sense:  “he  (the  dahrl) 
knows  no  distinction  between  man  and  beast, 
only  w'hat  stands  in  the  way  of  his  desires  is 
evil  in  his  sight;  everything  with  him  turns  upon 
the  question  of  pleasure  and  pain;  that  alone  is 
right  which  is  to  his  advantage,  though  it  should 
cost  a  thousand  men  their  lives”.  It  follows  from 
their  general  doctrines  that  they  deny  popular 
superstitions  and  scoff  at  the  existence  of  demons 
and  angels,  the  interpretation  of  dreams  and  the 
eflicacy  of  magic  (Djdhiz,  ibid.  ii.  50,  4  et  seq.)\ 
on  the  other  hand  many  of  them  are  said  to 
grant  the  possibility  of  the  metamorphosis  of  men 
into  animals  ( [maskh )  on  rationalistic  grounds, 
(ibid.  iv.  24,  5  et  seq.).  As  do  the  Mutakallimun 
generally,  the  Jewish  Arabic  theologian  Sdcadyah 
(died  942)  also  repeatedly  combats  the  dahriya ; 
first  in  the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on 
the  Sêfer  Jefirah  (ed.  Lambert,  Paris  1891),  af¬ 
terwards  in  the  first  book  of  his  Kitâb  abamünât 
wa  'bftikâdât  (cd.  Landauer,  Leiden  1880,  p. 
63 — 6$)  in  connection  with  his  refutation  of 
those  who  deny  the  origin  of  the  world  within 
time,  and  in  the  latter  place  he  devotes  particular 
attention  to  contradicting  their  limitation  of  the 
perceptible  to  that  which  is  perceptible  by  the 
senses.  In  his  translation  of  Job,  he  refers  cha¬ 
racteristically  xxii,  15  to  the  Dahrlya  and  trans- 
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Utes  the  track  ldtUm  of  the  text  by  madhUhib 
al-dahrlylna\  cf.  also  several  passages  io  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  Proverbs  (B.  Heller,  in  Revue  des 
Etudes  Juives ,  xxxvii.  229). 

The  origin  of  the  Dahrlya  is  traced  to  the 
Greek  schools  of  philosophy;  they  are  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  G]uzall  (al-M  unkidh  min  al-dalal^  Cairo, 
1309,  complete  vol.,  Nu.  8)  from  the  (abtlyUn 
(fyvrtttoi)  who  while  granting  the  existence  of  a 
creating  and  controlling  Deity,  deny  the  substan¬ 
tiality  of  the  soul  and  iu  consequence  its  immor¬ 
tality,  and  fron»  the  ilUhiyün  (5/oAc yoty  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle).  —  With  the  penetration  of  Euro- 
pcan  natural  science  among  oriental  scholars, 
Darwinism,  Materialism  etc.  have  made  great  ad¬ 
vances  among  them  (translation  of  Biichner’s  Kraft 
und  Stoß  into  Arabic  by  Sl]iblt  Sljumail  al-I.ul>- 
nänf,  Alexandria  1884,  and  the  pamphlet  “<//- 
//aklka'\  by  the  latter  w.  d.).  A  literature  com¬ 
batting  these  tendencies  has  also  been  produced 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  anti-Darwinian 
writings  of  Ibrahfm  al-Hawrânl  of  Bcyrout  (J/<///<7- 
hifj  al-hukamU,  ai  ibtal  madhhab  Da  ruin  walnut  l 
al-falUsifat  al-maddiyln ,  Bairüt  1SS4;  at-tlakk 
al-yakin ,  Bairüt  1887,  a  reply  to  Shibli).  While 
these  writings  and  their  reputations  have  been 
produced  in  Christian  circles,  the  materialistic 
philosophy  which  has  also  found  its  way  among 
Muhammadans  has  been  combatted  as  Dahrlya 
by  the  Afghan  scholar  and  agitator  Djamill  al-Dln 
al-Husaim  [q.  v.)  in  a  pamphlet,  which  originally 
appeared  in  Persian  (Bombay  I29S,  litli.),  was 
afterwards  translated  into  Urdu  (Calcutta  1883) 
and  into  Arabic  (by  Muhammad  ‘Abduh)  and  in 
the  latter  form  was  printed  first  in  Bcyrout  (*303) 
and  again  in  a  new  edition  at  Cairo  (1312;  76 
pp.  8°.)  under  the  title  RisUlat  fi  ib(Ul  madhhab 
al-dahrlyin  wa-bayan  mafUsidihim  ira-i(hbUt  anna - 
/•din  as  Us  al-madanlya  wal-kufr  fasad  at-  utnran 
and  has  been  widely  disseminated  in  Muhammadan 
circles.  To  this  literature  also  belongs  a  l- Durr  a 
al'Sanlya  fi-l-radd  <alU-l-mUddiya  iva-i(hbat  al- 
nawUmts  al-ßiaAlya  hi  'l-adillat  aKak/iva  by 
cAbdallûh  cAlii  al-dln  al-Baghdadl  al-Dihlaw  i  (Cairo 
*3*3;  >9*  pp-  s0-;-  it  is  clear  then  that  in  this 
connection  AlUddtya  (materialists)  and  Dahrlya 
arc  used  as  synonymous.  Philologists  allow  that 
the  latter  word  may  also  be  pronounced  duhriya 
according  to  a  vowel  change  common  in  nisbas 
(Slbawaihi,  cd.  Dcrcnbourg,  ii.  64,  »*>_»,). 

Bibliography'.  Rasiï il  //dt wan  al-fafU 
(Bombay  1306),  iii.  39;  Djfihiz  be.;  Säcadyah 
11.  cc.  ;  SJiahrastänl  1.  c.  ;  Dictionary  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Terms  etc.  (Bild.  Jnd.)  s.  v.,  p.  480  ;  Ed. 
Pocockc,  Notae  miscellancae  phi  tv  log.  Bib /.,  p. 
251  (Ups.  1705,  p.  239);  cf.  W.  L.  Schramaier, 
Über  den  Fatalismus  der  vorislamischen  Araber 
(Bonn  1881),  p.  12 — 22  ;  M.  Horten,  Die  philoso¬ 
phischen  Systeme  der  spekulativen  Theologen  im 
Islam  (Boon  1912),  Index  s.  v.  Dahriten. 

(I.  Goi.üZIHKr.) 

DAHSHÜR,  a  place  in  the  Egyptian 
province  of  Djfza  (district  of  al-cAy;it)  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile  southwest  of  Cano.  Dahshur 
has  been  famed  since  ancient  times  for  its  pyra¬ 
mids,  the  building  of  which  is  ascribed  by  the 
Arab  geographers  to  mythical  kings  (like  Kafturim 
and  Shadaüi  b.  cAdJinn).  Abu  Sälih  mentions  a 
Christian  monastery  and  a  chuich  of  Moses  there  ;  the 
latter  was  afterwards  turned  into  a  mosque  while 
the  monastery  wras  over-whelmed  by  the  Nile.  Before 


the  making  of  the  railway,  the  place  was  one  of 
the  stations  for  caravans  going  from  the  FaiyOm 
to  Cairo.  cAll  Mubflrak  mentions  DahshQr  among 
other  places  as  being  visited  by  pilgrims  who 
visit  the  tombs  there  of  the  heroes  of  the  faith 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battles  with  the  Byzantines; 
in  honour  of  these  a  mot  it  is  celebrated  annually. 

Bibliography.  Yrt^ht,  Mn\Jjam  II,  633; 
Aba  Sälih  (cd.  Eveils),  fol.  53*»;  Makrîzï, 
EJiif'tfy  I,  1x3;  CAH  Bash!  Mubarak,  K  hi  (at 
djadtda ,  XI,  67  met  /<•</.;  Boinet  Bey,  .Diction¬ 
naire  Géographique  de  f  Egy/te  \  Baedeker, 

Âç\ptcn*i  p.  155.  (K.  Grakkk.) 

DAT.  This  title  means  “missionary’*,  literally, 
“he  who  calls”,  he  who  summons  to  the  true  faith. 
It  is  frequently  found  in  the  history  of  the  Is- 
mäSlis,  the  Karmatians  and  the  Druzes. 

The  Da  i  arc  fifth  in  the  scale  of  dignitaries 
in  the  Ismailt  sect;  beside  them  are  the  IJudJfja 
(proof)  or  jVakib  whose  duty  it  is  to  spread 
their  doctrines.  The  five  ranks  in  the  sect  cor¬ 
respond  to  five  metaphysical  principles:  that  of 
the  da  l  corresponds  to  time  and  that  of  the 
lJu<{j<Jja  to  space. 

Among  the  Druzes,  according  to  the  system  of 
Hamza,  the  da'i  arc  not  included  among  the  five 
superior  ministers;  nor  are  they,  like  them,  in¬ 
carnations  or  representations  of  spiritual  princi¬ 
ples.  They  arc  at  the  head  of  the  lower  ministers 
and  have  the  Aladhùn  and  Mukassir  below  them 
to  aid  them  in  their  missions;  they  hold  their 
powers  from  the  fifth  minister,  called  the  tall. 
The  dafl  are  sometimes  surnamed  al-djidd  (“the 
I  application”)  because  they  have  zealously  studied 
the  true  doctrine  or  also  dâci  'l-id/tät (missionaries 
of  gloiifiealion”)  because  it  is  believed  that  the 
Antichrist  will  also  have  missionaries  who  will 
be  called  “missionaries  of  the  blind  D.njjcjjM”. 

Moktana  (the  Servant)  who  exercised  supreme 
authority  over  the  Druzcs  after  the  retirement  of 
Hamza,  recommended  that  twelve  da  l  and  six 
ma\lhûn  should  be  appointed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  each  diocese.  The  heads  of  missions  receive 
from  the  masters  of  the  sect  the  letters  destined 
to  be  read  to  the  faithful. 

The  name  dâci  is  also  used  to  designate  per¬ 
sons  of  different  rank,  one  of  whom  is  subordinate 
to  the  other.  We  find  the  title  Grand  Dît!  or 
Da  l  of  daci  in  the  histories  of  the  Karmatians 
and  Fätimids.  When  {Ubaid  Allah,  after  being 
proclaimed  Mahdf,  came  to  Rak^äda”  il»  297  A.  I!., 
a  certain  Sharif,  surrounded  by  dal,  held  a  public 
assembly;  he  thus  acted  as  Grand  D.TI. 

We  learn  from  Makrîzï  and  Nuwairt  how  these 
missionaries  went  about  their  work.  They  spoke 
to  people  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  mental 
attitude  and  degree  of  education,  tried  to  awaken  4 
doubts  about  their  religion  in  their  minds,  taught 
them  that  one  should  judge  by  reason  rather  than 
by  traditions,  explained  the  systems  of  ancient 
philosophy  and  ended  by  representing  the  rites  of 
religion  as  mere  symbols.  If  the  listener  accepted 
these  premisses,  he  was  asked  to  become  utterly 
subservient  to  the  Imam  and  was  then  initiated. 
Among  the  Isma'ilis,  the  greater  part  of  the  doll 
themselves  were  not  completely  initiated;  the 
ceiemony  of  initiation  had  at  first  seven  steps 
and  afterwords  nine.  Many  m'ssionaries  stopped 
at  the  sixth. 

On  must  be  careful  not  to  think  of  these  mis¬ 
sionaries  as  purely  rcligioui;  they  accompanied 
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expeditions  and  many  of  them  hav*  been  military 
leaders  of  considerable  eminence. 

The  most  celebrated  dîtl  are:  cAbd9n  and 
Hamdln  Karraat,  IsmäcIll  missionaries  who  founded 
the  Çarmajian  sect;  IiamdSn  was  the  first  Grand 
IM*T  of  the  clräfc;  —  Zikrwaih,  Da*I  of  the 
Western  cIrafc;  he  was  able,  thanks  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  he  had  with  him,  to  coltect  a  force 
powerful  enough  to  ravage  the  frontier  town«:  of 
Syria  and  the  cIrâk;  he  was  finally  defeated  and 
slain  in  294;  —  Abn  Sacid  al-l>jannäbl,  who  de¬ 
feated  the  troops  of  the  Caliph  Mu*  tad  id  near 
Basra,  conquered  all  the  towns  of  Bahrain,  and 
brought  the  caliphate  within  an  ace  of  its  fall, 
and  died  in  300  A.  11.;  —  Abn  cAbd  Allah,  who, 
beginning  as  a  missionary  of  the  lowest  rank, 
succeeded  by  his  real  and  military  genius  in  put¬ 
ting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  powerful  tribe  of 
the  KatSma  and  conquered  all  North  Africa  on 
behalf  of  cUbaid  Allah;  he  had  the  latter  recog¬ 
nised  as  Mahdl  and  thus  founded  the  Ffitimid 
dynasty  in  296  A.  !!.;  cL'baid  Allah,  jealous  of 
him,  put  him  to  death  in  the  year  after  his  ac¬ 
cession  (298  A.  it.);  —  daka/.I  (see  separate  article). 

Bibliography*.  Stanislas  Guyard,  Frag- 
merits  relatifs  h  la  doctrine  des  Ismaélis ,  p.  12  — 
14;  de  Sacy,  Exposé  de  la  religion  des  Druzes , 
11,  15  et  seq .,  390  et  seq.  ;  I.  lntrod.,  p.  CXV1I; 
dc  Cocje.  Mémoire  sur  les  Carmathes  du  Bah¬ 
rein  et  les  Fà  timide  s  ;  Muller,  Islam ,  I,  589  tt 
seq .  (H.  Cakka  dk  Vaux.) 

DAIBUL  (IjEwal),  a  commercial  town 
and  seaport  in  Sind,  mentioned  even  in 
Sä^Hnian  history;  the  Arabs  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  Arab  expedition  (154)  to  India  won  a 
victory  at  Daibul  and  it  was  finally  conquered  by 
Muhammad  b.  al-Käsim  in  934.  The  Arab  geogra¬ 
phers,  sonic  of  whom  had  personal  acquaintance  with 
l)aibul,  describe  its  situation  (not  far  from  the 
month  of  the  Mihran)  and  emphasise  its  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  commercial  harbour;  in  MuVaddast’s 
time  the  merchants  spoke  Sind!  and  Arabic.  YäkQt 
gives  the  names  of  tradilionists  who  belonged  to 
Daibul  and  it  is  mentioned  by  the  I'ersian  histo¬ 
rians  of  India  down  to  the  time  of  Awrangzêb. 
It  is  mentioned  by  European  travellers  also  as 
late  as  the  xvii'h  century.  In  spite  of  all  the 
notices  in  geographical  and  other  works  it  is  not 
easy  to  locate  the  exact  site  of  Daibul  as  the 
Indus  has  considerably  changed  its  course;  the 
old  name  may  also  have  been  transferred  to  other 
places  in  later  times.  The  identifications  with 
Knraëi,  Tatta  and  Lfthort  bandar  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained;  Haig  believes  he  has  identified  Daibul  in 
the  ruins  of  Kakar  Uukcra  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  ltaghftr  Canal. 

Bibliography :  BalätLhorl  (cd.  de  Gocje), 
p.  432,  435 — 438,  443;  Bibi.  Gcogr .  Arab .,  s. 
Index;  Yakûbl,  77/V/X7/,  ii.  330,  331,  345, 
346,  448;  Tabarl,  i.  868,  Nüldckc’s  translation 
p.  108;  Mas'Odi,  lilurûdj  (ed.  Paris),  i.  207, 
378;  aMUrnnl,  Tahk/k  al-Ilind y  p.  102;  Ibn  al- 
Alhïr,  Ta'rihli  (Huläk),  iv.  257,  258;  Gawäli^f, 
Mu^arraby  p.  67;  Yftküt,  ii.  638;  Maräftd  al- 
i  ({il o' ,  i.  421;  '/abakât-i  Nâfirï  (Kaverty),  i. 
294,  295  note,  452  note  2;  ÂJJn-i  Akbarl  (Jar- 
rett),  ii.  337;  Elliot,  History  of  India ,  s.  Index; 
Kaverty  in  Journ.  As,  Soc.  of  Bengal ,  Vol. 
xli.  pl.  i.  (1892),  p.  206  et  seq.  and  3 1 7,  note 
315;  Haig,  The  Indus  Delta  Country  (London 
1894),  p.  42  et  seq .  (J.  IIokovitz). 


pA'lF  (a.)  weak,  frail  or  unsound.  In  ICortta 
iv.  32.  “Man  was  created  weak”,  the  word  is 
held  to  mean  “swayed  by  desires”.  The  dual  al • 
da^lfân  (the  two  weak  ones)  refers  to  the  woman 
and  the  slave.  It  denotes  weakness  of  mind , 
poverty  of  intelligence  (Ji(na)  and  also  physical 
blindness.  As  an  epithet  of  defective  poetry  it 
refers  to  the  misuse  of  the  letters  (,3,  <3  as  Rawl. 
In  the  science  of  Tradition  it  is  applied  to  such 
traditions  as  are  considered  of  feeble  authority 
[s.  ha  Dim].  (A.  S.  Fulton.) 

DAILAM  (in  Ptolemy  AfAv/xa/ç),  the  moun¬ 
tainous  part  of  Gllan,  which  is  inhabited  by 
a  tribe  of  the  same  name  (the  AtAv[xx7oi  of  Poly¬ 
bius);  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Gilan  proper, 
in  the  cast  by  'fabaristän  or  Mäzandar&n,  in  the, 
west  by  Ädharbaidjän  and  the  land  of  al-Rün, 
in  the  south  by  the  districts  of  Kazwln  and  'farm 
and  in  part  by  Rai.  The  kings  of  the  land  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Djastän  family  and  resided  in  Tarm. 
The  Dailamites  were  heathen  and  therefore  exposed 
to  sJ  ivc-huntcrs,  till  they  elected  the  cAlid  al- 
Ila.san  b.  7. aid  as  their  suzerain  (in  250  =  864; 
Ibn  al-Athtr,  vii.  85;  Mas(QdI,  MurUjjy  vii.  342). 
Another  cAlid,  al-Hasan  b.  cAlI  Otrush  (the  deaf) 
converted  a  section  of  them  to  Islam  (301=913; 
Mas'odi,  MurTtdjy  viii.  279;  ix.  5)  The  Dailamites 
rendered  assistance  to  Mardäw'idj  [q.  v.J.  They 
supplied  numerous  mercenaries  to  the  armies  of 
the  cAbb3sid  Caliphs;  led  by  Ahmad  b.  Buwaih 
they  deposed  the  Caliph  Mustakfl  (334  =  946; 
MascQdf,  Murttdjy  viii.  410).  Khorzâd,  who  was 
entrusted  by  Khusraw  1.  with  the  task  of  conque¬ 
ring  Yemen  with  the  rank  of.Wahriz,  had  been 
Marsban  of  Dailam  (Mascüdf,  Tanbih ,  transi,  by 
Carra  de  Vaux,  p.  345). 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Hawkal,  p.  267; 
Mehren,  Manuel  de  la  Cosmographie  du  Moyen 
Age ,  p.  368;  J.  Marquart,  Eransahry  p.  126; 
G.  Le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Cali- 
phatCy  p.  173  et  seq.  ;  Ihn  Isfandiyär,  History 
of  Tabaris  tarty  transi.  Browne,  p.  164  et  passim, 

(Cu  Huart.) 

DAIR,  a  Christian  convent  or  mona¬ 
stery;  also  the  cloister  or  cell  of  a  monk.  Hence 
ra's  al-dair  (lit.  the  head  of  the  convent)  is 
applied  to  one  who  is  chief  among  his  compa¬ 
nions.  This  expression  and  the  word  dair  itself 
is  Syriac.  (A.  S.  Fulton.) 

DAIR  al-cAkUL,  a  town  in  Babylonia, 
17  parasangs  (=  c.  64  miles)  south  east  of  Bagh¬ 
dad.  In  the  Arab  middle  ages  the  town  which 
had  grown  up  around  a  Christian  monastery  was 
the  capital  of  the  district  ((assüfl/)  of  Central 
Nahrawän  and  in  Multaddasi’s  time  (c.  375  = 
985)  was  regarded  as  the  most  important  place 
on  the  Tigris  between  Baghdad  and  Basra.  When 
Yakut  wrote  (beginning  of  the  vii *1»  =  xiiid»  cen¬ 
tury)  the  period  of  Dair  al-'ÄkQl’s  prosperity  was 
was  already  past,  for  which  the  alterations  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  Tigris  must 
have  been  largely  to  blame;  for  wdiile  the  older 
Arab  geographers  locate  the  town  close  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  Yâ^Qt  finds  it  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  one  Arab  mile  (2000  yards) 
from  it.  Dair  al-cÄkül  ultimately  became  utterly 
deserted;  its  site  may  however  be  readily  iden¬ 
tified  at  the  present  day  by  ruins  3000  feet  in 
diameter,  called  al-l)air,  which  lie  among  the 
swamps  on  the  high  east  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
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The  Mine  Dair  al-'AlfOl  can  hardly  be  explained, 
as  has  been  done,  from  the  Arabic  as  “monastery 
of  the  camel-thorn”  (Arabic  iakFtl,  popularly  ^aifjM) 
but  must  certainly  like  so  many  other  prc-Muham- 
madao  place-names  in  the  ‘Iräl*  be  of  Aramaic 
origin.  The  Arabic  aB'ükût  reproduces  the  Aram. 
'Sl’J/ii  =  “bend”  ;  therefore  the  name  means  ihe 
•monastery  at  the  bend  of  the  river”;  and  refers 
to  a  seulement  which  was  founded  at  a  place 
where  the  Euphrates  takes  a  decided  turn.  In  any 
case  'AkGla  exists  elsewhere  as  a  place-name  in 
Babylonia,  as  the  name  of  a  suburb  of  the  Arab 
town  of  KGfa  (this  word  itself  seems  to  be  merely 
a  translation  of  the  Aramaic);  that  this  name  was 
given  on  account  of  a  well  marked  bend  in  the 
Euphrates  there,  is  expressly  slated  in  Syriac 
sources.  Cf.  on  this  point,  Noldcke  in  the  Sitz. 
Ber.  der  Wien.  Akad.  d.  Wissenseh .,  Vol.  128, 
Abh.  ix,  p.  43.  Al-Zawr&'  “the  w  inding”,  an  epithet 
given  to  Baghdad  is  perhaps  to  be  similarly  ex¬ 
plained  (see  above  p.  5^3)* 

Dair  al-cAkul  is  famous  in  history  for  the  de¬ 
cisive  battle  fought  there  in  262  =  876  between 
Wkub  b.  I.ailh  al-Saflar  and  the  army  of  the 
Caliph  nl-Muctaiiiid,  led  by  the  able  general  Mu- 
waffafe,  in  which  the  rebellious  governor  suffered 
his  first  serious  defeat  and  the  great  danger  which 
threatened  the  Caliphate  was  averted.  On  this 
battle  cf.  Tabari,  iii.  1S93;  MascQdi,  MurudJ 
al-Dhahab  (cd.  Taris),  viii.  41  et  seq.’,  Weil,  Geseh. 
der  Chnlif.,  ii.  441  ;  Müller,  Der  Islam  im  Morgen- 
und  A  bend  lande,  i.  583;  Noldcke,  Sketches  from 
Eastern  History  (1892),  p.  1 95  et  seq. 
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p.  35;  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  x.  191,  232;  11. 
Kiepert  in  the  Zeitsehr.  der  Gesellsch .  für  Erd - 
künde,  xviii.  (Herl in  1882),  p.  18  (cf.  also 
p.  444).  (M.  S'l'RKCk.) 

DAIR  al-DJAMXDJIM,  a  Christian  mo¬ 
nastery  in  Babylonia,  7  parasangs  (c.  28 
miles)  from  Kofa,  according  to  Yakut,  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert  on  the  road  to  Basra.  Near  it 
was  another  monastery,  called  Dair  al-Kurra,  which 
may  be  identified  with  the  al-Kurra  in  Kadislya 
(cf.  Yakut,  ii.  685  ;  iv.  76).  The  distance  between 
Kadislya  and  Küfa  was  5  parasangs  (20  miles); 
cf.  II.  Wagner  in  the  Nachr.  der  Gotting.  Gc- 
sellsch.  der  Wissensch.,  1 902,  p.  257  et  seq.  From 
ft  story  in  the  A'i/iib  al-Aghäni  it  may  be  deduced 
that  Dair  al-Djamädjim  was  near  the  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  and  apparently  on  its  west  side.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  data,  the  site  of  this  monastery 
should  be  sought  for  south  of  Küfa  (the  ruins  of 
which  arc  6 — 8  miles  east  of  Mashhad  cAli  = 
Na<jjaf)  somewhere  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  modern  Balir  al-Nadjaf,  a  swampy  lake  which 
has  arisen  on  the  west  bank  of  the  former  channel 
of  the  Euphrates. 

Dair  al-Djamfldjim  means  “monastery  of  the 
skulls”.  There  are  various  stories  in  the  Arab 
authors  of  the  origin  of  this  name.  All  arc  agreed 
that  the  name  originated  in  skulls  of  men  slain 
in  a  battle  there,  buried  or  piled  up;  but  as  to 
the  actual  event,  which  is  placed  in  pre-Muham- 
madan  times,  and  those  who  took  part  in  it, 


opinions  differ.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  skulls 
in  question  belonged  to  members  of  the  BanQ 
Tamlm,  who  met  their  death  here  in  a  tribal 
feud;  sometimes  they  are  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Persians  slain  by  the  Iy3d.  A  third  tradition 
says  that  it  was  the  lyld  and  Kudl'a  who  were 
concerned;  their  bodies  covered  the  held  in  an 
encounter  between  the  two  tribes  and  were  buried 
in  the  monastery.  Whether  the  name  really  owe* 
its  origin  to  some  such  incident,  may  be  doubted. 
It  may  more  probably  be  derived  from  the  skulls 
of  martyrs  and  saints  buried  and  reverenced  in 
the  monastery;  In  any  case  the  analogous  name 
at‘Djum{(juma  =  “the  skull”,  which  is  borne  at 
the  present  day  by  a  village  at  the  south  end  of 
the  ruins  of  Babylon,  should  be  compared.  There 
are  two  different  views  on  the  origin  of  this  latter 
name;  cf.  on  the  one  hand,  J.  Cl.  Rich,  Collected 
Memoirs  (1839),  p.  61  ;  on  the  other  Meissner  in 
the  Archiv  fur  Be ligionszvissenseh.,  v.  232,  «  and 
in  the  Mit  teil,  des  Seminars  für  Orient.  Sprach . 
(Berlin),  iv.  (1901),  Abteil,  ii.  p.  137,  4. 

In  Muhammadan  history  the  “monastery  of  the 
skulls”  is  memorable  for  the  battles  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood  in  82  (701)  between  al-Hadj'ipdj, 
the  governor  of  cAbd  al-Malik,  and  the  rebel  cAbd 
al-Rahmän  b.  Muhammad  b.  al-Afch'aih  [q.  v.,  p. 
56].  The  former  hail  his  headquarters  at  the 
above-mentioned  monastery  of  Dair  Kurra,  while 
‘Abd  al-Kahman  occupied  a  strong  position  at 
Dair  al-Jijamädjim.  The  opposing  armies  skirmished 
with  one  another  for  more  than  three  months. 
Although  lAbd  al-Kahmân’s  force  was  raised  to 
over  100,000  by  the  addition  of  the  troops  from 
cIräk,  he  had  finally  to  quit  the  field,  when 
the  last,  decisive  battle  was  w'on  for  HadMjâdj’s 
Syrian  troops  by  a  powerful  cavalry  charge  by 
Sufyän. 
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DAIR  ai.-DJÄTHALIK  (=  monastery  of  the 
Catholic),  a  Christian  monastery  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  at  some  distance  from  the  west  bank  of 
the  'Tigris,  in  the  area  watered  by  the  canal  of 
al-Dudjail  which  flows  off  from  the  latter  south 
of  SämarrÄ  and  runs  parallel  with  it.  The  old 
building  was  built  on  a  piece  of  high  ground 
near  al-Maskin,  the  capital  of  a  district  (/ assii(( /) 
in  the  province  of  Asian  al- All.  Maskin  is  to  be 
located  about  9 — IO  parasangs  (=  c.  36 — 40 
miles);  its  site  is  perhaps  marked  by  the  present 
ruins  of  Abü  Sakhr. 

Dair  al-l)jäthalik  owes  its  fame  ia  Arab  history 
to  the  decisive  battle  fought  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  in  72  =  691,  in  which  the  Caliph 
cAbd  al-Malik  defeated  Mus*ab  b.  al-Zubair,  the 
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«Iräfc  governor  of  the  Anti-Caliph  ‘Abd  Allih  b. 
ml-Zubair.  MusSrt),  on  whose  side  the  poet  Ibn 
Kais  al-RuVaiylt  fought,  was  slain  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  after  being  deserted  by  the  majority 
of  his  followers.  A  chapel  (; mashhad )  was  built 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  buried,  which  soon 
became  an  object  of  pilgrimage.  The  name  “mo¬ 
nastery  of  the  Catholic”  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  head  of  the  Nestorians  stayed  here  at  times. 
There  was  a  monastery  of  the  same  name  in 
Baghdad;  cf.  Streck,  op.  cit .,  i.  167;  Le  Strange, 
Dugintâdy  p.  210. 
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752);  Streck,  Babylonien  nach  den  Arab .  Geo¬ 
graphen ,  ii.  236  u.  XV.  (Nachtr.);  Weil,  Gesch . 
der  Chalifen ,  i.  406— 4 10 ;  A.  Müller,  Der 
Islam  im  Morgen-  und  Abendlande ,  i.  385; 
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DAIR  MURRÄN,  a  place  the  site  of  which 
cannot  be  identified  with  certainty;  at  the  present 
day  the  name  is  unknown  in  Damascus.  From 
the  vl*>  century  A.  11.  onwards  the  Arab  writers 
are  ignorant  of  its  exact  site.  Some  of  them 
have  wrongly  tried  to  locate  it  at  Dummar,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Baradä  valley.  Dair  Murrän 
belonged  to  the  (ibaja  in  the  district  around 
Damascus;  it  was  built  not  far  from  and  in  sight 
of  ( }3/iir )  the  capital,  on  an  elevated  piece  of 
ground  among  vineyards  and  luxurious  gardens 
near  the  foot  of  the  Ujabal  Käsiyün.  At  a  short 
distance  from  it  was  the  cAkaba  or  Pass  of  Dair 
Murrän.  In  poems  written  after  the  Umaiyad  period, 
the  place  is  frequently  mentioned,  along  with 
certain  villages,  all  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus.  Dair  Murrän  was  “opposite  lUtb  al- 
Farädls”,  i.  e.  in  order  to  get  there  one  had  to 
pass  through  this  gate.  During  the  rising  against 
the  Umaiyad  Walld  II,  wc  find  the  inhabitants  of 
Dair  Murrän  entering  Damascus  by  this  gate. 
These  data  point  to  Dair  Murrän  having  been  in 
the  northeast  of  Damascus,  not  far  from  where 
the  Baradl  enters  the  Ghuta  at  thq  western  end 
of  the  present  large  quarter  of  Çâlihlya. 

As  the  name  shows,  Dair  Murrän  possessed  a 
monastery,  adorned  with  mosaics  and  precious 
marbles,  and  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  monks. 
At  the  conquest  the  monastery  was  not  interfered 
with.  The  country  residence  of  the  Umaiyads  at 
Dair  Murrän  is  frequently  celebrated  in  their  poems, 
particularly  by  Yazld  I;  he  spent  a  while  there 
shortly  before  his  departure  for  the  siege  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Dair  Murrän  must  have  belonged  to 
the  estates  of  the  GhUta  on  behalf  of  which  this 
caliph  dug  or  enlarged  the  canal  derived  from 
the  Baradft,  catlcd  the  A rahr  Yazld.  Walld  I  died 
there.  Walid  II  chose  Dair  Murrän  as  his  country 
residence.  The  Caliph  Härün  al- Rash  id  used  to 
go  there  to  drink  wine  and  hear  the  adventures 
of  the  Umaiyads  related  to  him.  After  the  iv,h 
century  the  name  only  survives  in  the  Ka(ldas  of 
the  poets  of  Damascus  as  that  of  a  place  of  no 
historical  importance,  if  indeed  it  still  existed  at  all. 
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al-DAKAHLIYA,  also  pronounced  Dalfhellye 
at  the  present  day,  is  an  Egyptian  province 
of  the  Eastern  Delta.  It  is  called  after  the 
town  of  Dakahla;  Amélincau  ( Géographie  de 
E  Egypte)  traces  this  name  to  the  Coptic  Tkehli. 
Aba  Sälih  counted  the  Dakahllya  as  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Egypt,  and  estimates  its  revenue  at 
53,761  dlnärs;  on  the  other  hand  Yäkat  calls  it 
a  district  (kür a).  In  the  time  of  Näsir  b.  Kalä’an 
it  seems  to  have  formed  with  Murtählya  the 
province  of  Ufchmüm  Tannäh.  At  the  present  day 
the  Dakahllya  province  has,  according  to  Boinet 
Bey,  9  districts  and  about  736,000  inhabitants. 
Its  chief  town  is  Mansüra. 
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(E.  Graefe.) 

DAKHAN  (Deccan),  derived  from  the  Sans¬ 
krit  word  dakihinay  ‘the  south*.  As  applied  to 
India  it  means,  etymologically,  the  whole  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  but  convention  has 
restricted  its  application  to  the  tract  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Vindhya  mountains  and  the 
Godävarl,  the  natural  boundaries  between  nor¬ 
thern  and  southern  India,  on  the  east  and  west 
by  the  sea,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Krishna, 

I  the  country  to  the  south  of  that  river  being  known 
as  the  Peninsula.  The  Dakhan  consists  of  several 
natural  and  ethnographical  divisions.  The  narrow 
strip  of  country  between  the  western  Ghats  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  is  known  as  the  Konkan,  and 
the  country  above  the  Ghats  as  Mahäräshtra,  the 
home  of  the  peoples  speaking  Marathi.  Eastward 
of  Mahäräsjjtra  and  extending  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  lies  Telingâna;  the  land  of  the  Telingas, 
a  Dravidian  race.  On  the  north  of  the  Dakhan 
lies  Gondwäna,  the  country  of  the  Gonds,  a  forest 
tribe  of  Dravidian  origin,  and  the  northeastern 
and  southwestern  angles  of  the  tract  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  races  speaking  Ufiya  and  Kanarese. 

According  to  Hindu  legend  the  greater  part  of 
the  Dakhan  was  ruled  in  prehistoric  times  by  a 
king  who  had  his  capital  at  Vidarbha,  probably 
the  modern  Bidar.  In  historical  times  the  country 
has  been  ruled  by  the  Mauryas  of  northern  India, 
in  whose  empire  it  was  included,  and,  on  the 
decline  of  their  power,  by  a  number  of  local  dy¬ 
nasties,  the  tendhras,  Sakas,  Pahlavas,  Yavanas, 
Käshtrakntas,  Väkätakas,  Cälukyas,  Yädavas,  and 
Käkatlyas. 

The  Muslims  first  appeared  in  the  Dakhan  in 
A.  D.  1294  when  cAläJ  al-Din,  nephew  and  son 
in-law  of  Ffrüz  iÇhaldjl  of  Dihlf  led  a  raid  into 
the  kingdom  of  Devagirl,  and  compelled  Räma- 
èandra,  the  radja,  to  agree  to  pay  tribute  to  Dihit. 
The  two  principal  southern  kingdoms  at  this 
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time  wer«  Devagirt  or  MahlrSshtra,  governed  by 
the  Yftdavas,  and  Warangal  or  Telmgäna,  governed 
by  the  KäkatJyas.  The  former  were  finally  over¬ 
thrown  in  1 3 1 S,  and  their  kingdom  annexed  to 
Dihll.  The  Muhammadan  conquests  in  the  south 
were  greatly  extended  by  Muhammad  b.  Tagh- 
lak,  but  in  1 347  his  officers  in  the  Dakhan, 
goaded  to  desperation  by  his  tyranny,  rebelled, 
and  under  Hasan  Jshan  who,  under  the  title  of 
cAlä’  al-Dln  Itahman  Shäh,  founded  the  Ualunanl 
dynasty,  established  the  independence  of  the  Dakhan. 
The  kingdom  of  Tclingäna  was  finally  subdued 
by  Ahmad  1  of  this  dynasty  in  1424-1425.  In 
I490  the  weakness  of  Uahman  Shah’s  descendants 
led  to  the  disruption  of  their  kingdom  and  be¬ 
tween  this  year  and  1525  the  Dakhan  was  divided 
into  the  independent  kingdoms  of  IUdjapQr,  Ahmad- 
nagar,  Golkondn,  Bcrär,  and  Ihdar,  under  the 
cA<lil  Slj.ihl,  Ni/âin  Sfiähl,  Kutb  S'j.ihl ,  4Imäd 
Sh5ht,  and  Uarld  Shälii  dynasties,  founded  by  the 
provincial  governors  under  the  later  IkihmanI  kings. 
Bcrär  was  subsequently  absorbed  by  Ahrnadnagar 
and  lirdar  by  ilnbapiir,  and  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar  the  Dakhan  was  invaded  by  the 
imperial  troops  and  Bcrär  was  annexed,  but  the 
further  advance  of  the  Mughals  was  long  stayed 
by  the  ability  and  energy  of  Malik  fAmbar  the 
African,  who  was  nominally  the  minister  of  the 
later  representatives  of  the  NirÄm  Shähi  dynasty, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  the  dy¬ 
nasty  was  overthrown  and  the  kingdom  an¬ 
nexed  by  ShAhdjahan’s  officers  in  1633.  The  re¬ 
maining  kingdoms  of  Bujjapur  nnd  Golkonda 
Contrived,  by  intrigues  with  the  Maräthas  and  by 
bribing  the  corrupt  imperial  officers  in  the  Dakhan, 
to  maintain  a  precarious  existence  for  another 
half  century.  Awrangzib  captured  BajjapCtr  in 
1686  and  Golkonda  in  1687,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Dakhan  was  incorporated  in  the  Mughal  em¬ 
pire,  but  the  authority  of  the  imperial  officers 
was  set  at  naught  by  the  rising  power  of  the 
Maräthas,  who  established  their  independence  in 
the  western  Dakhan  and  overran  and  levied  black¬ 
mail  in  the  Mugljal  dominions.  In  1723  Kihdj 
Khän  Ni?äm  al-Mulk,  who  had  been  appointed 
viceroy  of  the  Dakhan,  defeated  at  Shakarkhclda 
in  Uerär  Mubäriz  Khän,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  two  Saiyids  then  dominant  at  the  court 
of  Dihll  to  supersede  him,  and  established  the 
virtual  independence  of  his  family  in  the  Dakhan. 
In  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  the  eastern  and  western  districts 
of  the  Dakhan  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
as  a  result  of  their  wars  and  treaties  with  the 
French  and  the  Maräthas,  and  in  1903  Uerär, 
the  northernmost  province  of  the  Nizäm’s  do¬ 
minions,  was  leased  in  perpetuity  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  but  the  Nizam  of  IJaidaräbäd  still 
governs  the  greater  part  of  the  Dakhan. 

Jt  i  b  l  i  0  g  r  a  p  h  y  :  T.  \V.  1 1  aig,  Historic 

Landmarks  of  the  Dcccan .  (T.  W.  1 1  Aie». ) 

DAKHANI,  also  spelt  Dkccani,  Dekiiani  or 
Dkkka.ni,  the  form  of  Hindustani  spoken  by  the 
Muhammadan  inhabitants  of  the  Dakhan,  or 
Southern  India,  more  especially  of  the  I  laidatähäd 
State.  The  language  is  that  of  Western  Hindi, 
with  an  admixture  of  Persian  and  Arabic  w'ords 
phrases  and  grammatical  forms,  introduced  into  it 
by  the  Mughal  conquerors,  w'ho  formed  a  large 
accession  to  the  Hindu  population  of  this  part 
of  India.  The  structure  of  sentences  also  differs 


from  that  of  the  modern  and  more  polished  style 
of  Hindustani  os  spoken  in  Upper  Indio.  Thus 
we  find  the  Persian  termination  2n  to  express  the 
plural  numbers  of  Hindi  names,  whether  denoting 
persons  or  things,  os  lokan  ‘people*,  2nkh2n  ‘eyes’, 
The  use  of  the  Agent  case  (z»r),  and  the  construction 
of  the  transitive  verb  —  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  polished  style  —  is,  as  o  rule,  not  observed 
in  Dakhani. 

Dakhani  Hindustani  was  the  language  in  which 
Urdu  literature  took  its  rise  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  a.  D.  The  early  poets  of  the 
Dakhan  were  of  the  Shfa  creed,  and  their  works 
—  written  in  the  Persian  character  — -  consisted 
chiefiy  of  versions  of  popular  Persian  or  Arabic 
theological  treatises,  stories  of  Muhammad,  the 
Caliphs  and  saints,  nnd  adaptations  or  translations 
of  popular  romances  or  legendary  stories.  The 
earliest  extant  compositions  of  Dakhani  poets  are 
the  A’issa-i  Saif  al-Muluk ,  and  a  translaiion  of 
Muhammad  Kadirl's  Persian  abridged  version  of 
the  füt/nama,  or  •Talcs  of  a  Parrot**.  These  two 
works  were  written  by  Ghawwathl,  a  poet  at  the 
court  of  4AI>d  Alläh  Kutb  Shäh,  Sultan  of  Gol¬ 
konda  in  Haidaräbäd.  The  first  is  dated  A.  II.  1027 
(a.  h.  1618),  the  other  a.  II.  IO49  (a.  D.  1639). 
During  the  reign  of  the  same  ruler  lbn  Nish  ät  I 
wrote,  in  A.  11.  1066  (a.  D.  1655-56),  a  romance 
called  Fhulbun ,  translated  from  the  Persian  Iu satin  ; 
and  Nusratl,  the  court  poet  of  Ui<Jjapur,  wrote  the 
romance  of  Prince  Manohar  and  Madhumilatl, 
entitled  Gulthan-i  'iihk  (a.  II.  1068  =  A.  D.  1657« 
1658),  and  4 Allnama ,  a  eulogy  of  his  sovereign 
4 All  cAdil  Sfiah  H  (a.  It.  1071  =  A.  D.  1660-61). 
Several  other  minor  Dakhani  poets,  vis:  ‘Adjix, 
Scwak,  4AzIz,  Ghuläin  4Ali  Khän  Latlf  of  Hyde¬ 
rabad,  and  others  nourished  about  the  same  time. 

Shäh  Wall  of  Ahmadabad  in  Gudjarat,  the  most 
distinguished  poet  of  the  Dakhan,  flourished  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  cÂlamgir  I,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  18  ''  century.  He  enjoys  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  first  to  compose  an  Urdu  Diwän 
in  accordance  with  the  Persian  system  of  prosody, 
which  form  of  poetical  composition  was  universally 
adopted  by  the  poets  of  I.ucknow,  Dihli  and  other 
principal  cities  ot  the  Mughal  kingdom. 

(J.  F.  Ul.UMIt ARDT.) 

ai.-DÂKHIL,  an  epithet  of  (Abd  al- Rah  man  I 
of  Cordova  [q.  v.,  p.  53]. 

DAKHlL,  is  a  metrical  term  applied  to  1 
vocalised  consonant  preceded  by  an  malif  (here 
called  atif  a/-ta}sis)  and  followed  by  a  raws  or 
rhyming  consonant  (vocalised  or  quiescent).  Thus, 
for  example,  in  a  verse  which  ends  with  muihatrihu, 
mushâraku  or  fatkârukuy  the  Alif  (ä)  is  the  a/if  at - 
to* sis  the  Ka  the  dabhll  and  the  Käf  (k)  the  rawl. 

(M011.  Pen  Ciienkb.) 

DÄKHLA,  is  one  of  the  southern  groups  of 
oases  in  the  I.ybian  Desert  [ef.  the  article  bahkIYE, 
p.  586].  The  oasis  of  Farafra,  four  days’  journey 
to  the  north,  is  also  sometimes  included  in  it. 
The  Däkhla  at  the  present  day  forms  part. of  the 
province  of  AsyQt;  the  most  important  place  in 
it  is  Mül  with  about  1300  inhabitants.  Little  is 
definitely  known  about  the  history  of  the  oasis; 
the  accounts  we  find  are  mostly  fantastic  tales  of 
mythical  rulers  and  all  sorts  of  marvels.  Thus 
the  lake  is  located  there  into  which  all  birds 
which  fly  over  it  irresistibly  fall;  we  are  also 
told  that  whoever  approached  the  gates  of  the 
town  guarded  by  four  idols  of  copper,  fell  at 
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once  into  a  deep  sleep  from  whleh  be  could  only 
be  awakened  by  being  breathe  1  upon  by  the  in¬ 
habitants.  According  to  Ibn  Wasif  £h&h,  MQsl  b. 
Mi  »air  unsuccessfully  attacked  for  seven  days  a 
fortified  town,  which  had  been  built  in  ancient 
times  to  afford  protection  against  the  Deluge. 
While  al-Bakrl  speaks  of  the  great  fertility  and 
large  population  of  the  oasis,  which  was  appa¬ 
rently  at  one  end  of  a  road  to  Ghana  which  has 
been  engulfed  by  the  desert  since  the  x't*  century, 
IdrlsI  a  few  generations  later  describes  its  dreary 
desolation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much 
flourishing  land  has  been  covered  by  sand  as 
occasional  allusions  show.  Ma^rlzl  points  out,  in» 
ter  alia ,  that  the  feuds  which  arose  through  the 
intermingling  of  the  original  population  with  Ber¬ 
bers  were  considered  the  cause  of  its  decline.  AI- 
Kasrand  al-Kalamön  are  the  tow'ns  most  frequently 
mentioned.  The  oasis  now  comprises  12  villages 
and  has  about  17,000  inhabitants. 

Bibliography :  WkQbl  (ed.  dc  Goeje),  p. 
332;  Bakrf,  Description  de  l'Afrique  (transi, 
by  de  Slane),  p.  38  et  scq.\  Mtlfjam, 

iv.  873;  IdrlsI  (ed.  Dozy  et  de  Goeje),  p.  43; 
MaVrlzI,  Khi(a(,  i.  234  et  seq.\  Kallpshandl 
(transi,  by  Wüstcnfcld),  p.  102;  Ibn  Dukmâk, 
Kitâb  al-lntifâr ,  v.  Il  et  seq.9,  cAlI  Bäfcha  Mu- 
bSrak,  Khi(a(  Djadida ,  xvii.  29  et  seq .  ;  Amélincau, 
Géographie  de P Egypte ;  Boinet  Bey,  Dictionnaire 
Géographique  de  l' Egypte  ;  Baedeker,  Egypt  \ 
p.  li.  et  seq.\  J.  Marquait,  Benin ,  p.  ex.  et  seq . 

(E.  Gkaekk.) 

DAÇÏÇÏ,  Aiiü  Mansür  Muhammad  11.  Ahmad, 
a  Persian  poet  belonging  to  '|'Qs.  He  began 
an  epic  in  the  mutakarib  metre  for  the  Sämdnid 
ruler  KQh  II  b.  MänsQr  and  had  completed  1000 
couplets  (covering  the  reign  of  Gushtasp  and  the 
preaching  of  Zoroaster),  when  he  was  murdered 
*>y  a  Turkish  slave,  his  favourite,  in  34  t  (952). 
These  1000  couplets  were  incor|>oratcd  by  Fir- 
dawxl  in  his  Shähnämah  (ed.  Turner  Macan,  iii. 
1065 — 1103;  ed.  Yullcrs,  iii.  1495— 1553).  He 
also  wrote  lyrical  poems  of  which  a  few  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  *Awfi  (ed.  Browne,  ii. 
p.  II — 13).  It  has  been  supposed  from  a  verse 
in  one  of  his  poems  that  he  was  a  Mazdean; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  what  he  really  ad¬ 
mired  in  Zoroastrianism  was  the  liberty  to  drink 
wine. 

Bibliograp  hy  :  Kidä-Kuli-Kljän,  Matljma* 
aL  Lusaka*,  i.  214;  Et  lié,  Kudagïs  Vorläufer 
und  Zeitgenossen ,  p.  59;  Noldckc,  Das  Iranische 
Nationalepos,  p.  18;  Horn,  Gesch .  der  Vers . 
Lit ter, ,  p.  8t;  Edw.  G.  Browne,  A  Literary 
History  of  Persia ,  i.  123,  459.  (Cl..  Ili  AKT.) 

DAKKA,  a  village  in  Nubia  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Nile  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wadi 
al-'Alhki  [q.v.,  p.  311),  famous  for  its  goldmines. 

It  was  probably  to  its  situation  here  that  the 
ancient  Pcr-selket,  called  by  the  Greeks  Psclchis, 
owed  its  importance;  ruins  of  temples  of  the 
Hellenistic  period  still  exist  not  far  from  Dnkka. 

C f.  Baedeker,  Egypt  •,  p.  385  et  seq.\  E.  A.  W. 
Budge,  Lgyptian  Sudan ,  i.  549;  H.  HO — 1 14, 
|68.  297,  329  et  seq . 

DAL,  the  eighth  letter  of  the  usual  Arabic 
Afphalsct,  and  fourth  of  the  AMjar!  (whence  its 
numerical  value  ~  4).  It  is  pronounced  at  the 
present  day  as  in  Old  Arabic  as  a  voiced  dental 
explosive.  Cf.  A.  Schaadc,  Stbawaihts  l mu  tie  hr  e , 
Index.  (A.  ScilAADK.) 


DALLÂL(a.)  *  broker,  commission  agent”.  Dallai, 
literally  *a  finger-post”,  is  the  popular  Arabic 
word  for  simsUr ,  santal .  The  Täfj  aKArüs  says 
on  sims2r :  “this  is  the  man  whom  the  people 
call  dall&l;  he  points  the  way  for  goods  to  the 
buyer  and  for  prices  to  the  seller”.  The  Arabic 
notices  of  the  occupation  of  sansal ,  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  commerce,  and  cor¬ 
responded  to  the  Byzantine  fifv/nfç,  are  very 
scanty;  as  there  are  no  systematic  materials  avail¬ 
able,  we  can  only  give  here  a  few  casual  notes. 
In  the  law-books,  the  sansals  are  cautioned  against 
trickeries  usual  in  trade  (Ibn  al-Hâdjdj,  Kitâb  al» 
Madfchal ,  iii.  75).  They  often  commend  highly  to 
the  buyers  goods  which  they  know  to  be  worth 
less  than  the  price  placed  on  them  and,  just  as  the 
modern  dragoman  still  does,  they  made  common 
cause  with  the  dealer  against  the  buyer.  Their 
occupation,  which  under  certain  conditions  was 
of  an  official  character,  was  called  daläla.  Al-DallSl 
appears  quite  early  in  names  (  Tafj  aK  Artis).  In 
the  Fâtimid  period  certain  goods  could  only  be 
sold  through  the  intermediary  of  a  sansal  (Mul^ad- 
dasl,  ed.  de  Goeje,  BibL  Gcogr.  Arab.,  iii.  213,  6). 
In  the  Mamlük  period  a  tax  was  laid  on  the  2 % 
commission  ( ufjrat  al-dallal )  which  had  been 
usual  in  Cairo  from  ancient  times,  by  which  the 
dallai  had  to  give  up  half  of  his  profits,  a  tax 
which  he  naturally  managed  to  make  the  public 
pay.  This  was  called  niff  al-samsara  (Ma^nzI, 
K£i(a(,  i.  89,  <).  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement 
existed  in  North  Syria  (cf.  Sobcrnheim  in  van 
Bcrchcm’s  Corpus  Inscriptionuni  Arabicarum ,  ii. 
N°.  55,  and  my  review  in  Der  Islam ,  i.  100). 
The  most  important  transactions  *  were  made  at 
the  customs  offices  at  the  seaports.  Here  the  sansals 
were  also  interpreters  in  commerce  with  the  Franks. 
The  relations  of  these  sansals  and  the  interpreters 
were  minutely  defined  in  the  treaties  of  commerce 
(Ainari,  Diplomi  Arabi ,  106,  203).  Heyd,  Levante » 
handel ,  i.  collects  all  the  available  information  on 
those  points.  On  the  western  Mediterranean  cf. 
de  Mas  latrie,  Traités  de  Paix  et  de  Commerce 
(Baris  1866),  p.  189.  The  business  of  broking 
w'as  then  taken  over  by  the  west  (cf.  Schaube, 
Ilandc  lsgcsch  ich  te  der  romanischen  Volker  des 
Mittclmcers ,  p.  761). 

It  is  not  only  in  commerce  with  foreigners  but 
among  themselves  also  that  Orientals  employ  the 
dallai  but  in  this  case  he  appears  also  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  dealer,  e.  g.  in  old  clothes  (- Description 
de  P  Egypte,  Etat  Moderne,  xviii.  2,  p.  421). 
The  auctioneer  in  the  secondhand  market  is  also 
called  dallât,  as  more  frequently  is  the  small  broker 
and  commission  agent.  His  manner  of  business  is 
well  described  by  l,anc  in  his  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians *,  ii.  1 3.  Women 
brokers  ( dallala )  are  also  found  who  do  business 
with  the  better-class  harems  (I*anc,  op.  cit.,  i. 
200,  239,  242).  For  other  meanings  of  the  word 
see  Dozy,  Supplément,  s.  v.  (C.  II.  Bkckkk.) 

ai.-DALW  (a.)  a  “water-jar”;  also  the  name 
of  the  constellation  Aquarius,  cf.  ol-Knzwint, c Atjja'ib 
al-Makhlukat  (cd.  Wüstcnfcld,  i.  37). 

DÀM  is  the  name  of  an  Indian  copper 
coin.  Da  my ä  and  damyl  are  diminutives  applied 
to  fractional  parts  of  a  Dam. 

The  first  coinage  of  dims  was  under  SbCr  t'ljflh 
and  his  successors  of  the  SQrf  dynasty  und  it  was 
continued  by  Akbar  and  his  successors  up  to  the 
fall  of  the  dynasty.  Dnnifl  is  the  popular  name 
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io  S.  India  for  «  »mill  coin  at  the  present  day. 
Däms  were  issued  io  great  abundance  by  Sh?r 
S^lh  and  Akbar,  *nd  in  smaller  number  after» 
wards,  in  fact  so  scarce  were  those  of  the  later 
Mughal*  that  they  were  unrepresented  till  lately 
in  the  principal  European  collections.  During  the 
past  twenty  years  owing  to  the  researches  of  C.  J. 
Rodgers,  Oliver,  burn,  Wright,  White  King  and 
others  numerous  specimens  have  come  to  light. 
Akbar 's  dâms  weigh  from  303  to  327  grams 
(=  from  grammes  10.S364  to  2  1 ,389b)  these  being 
ti.c  lowest  and  highest  recorded  weights.  There 
were  also  according  to  Abu’l-Fadl  half,  quarter 
and  Vfgk  dims  called  respectively  ad  hi  là  or 
ni{fl,  päutä  or  dams J,  and  damrl.  There  was  also 
a  double  dim,  a  specimen  of  which  weighing 
625  gr.  is  given  by  C.  J.  Rodgers  {Journ.  of  the 
As.  Sec.  of  Eeng.  x  1  i x  (l).  I’l.  xx.)  On  Akbnr’s 
currency  the  name  diin  does  not  appear,  the 
coins  being  described  simply  as  fulCts.  J  he  names 
dnmri  and  damp  however  arc  found  on  some  of 
the  small  coins.  According  to  Abu  '1-Fadl  360 
dams  went  to  the  tnuhar  and  40  to  the  rupee. 

/>  i  h  it  o  g  r  a  p  ft  V.  K.  Thomas,  C  'h  rouit  is  of 
the  V xit hlin  Kings  of  Pehli\  l’.rit.  Mus.  Catalo¬ 
gues:  Sultans  of  Dehli  and  Mughal  Emperors 
(Introduction  by  S.  Lanc-Poolc,  Copper  Cur¬ 
rency')',  Papers  >■>•  C.  J.  K.  •dgers  and  others 
in  the  Journ.  of  the  As.  See.  of  Heng.,  Indian 
Antiquary  and  K umismatie  Chronicle . 

(M.  Low;  worth  Damks.) 
DAMAD,  son-in-law  of  the  S  u  1 1  i  n.  I'ndcr 
the  early  Ottoman  Sultans,  princesses  {sut tan)  of 
the  royal  house  were  occasionally  given  in  marriage 
to  the  vassal  princes  of  Asia  Minor,  for  example, 
to  the  Karamanoglilu,  and  even  to  the  viziers  and 
generals  of  the  sovereign;  the  case  of  the  saint 
Amir  Sultan  of  llrusa,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Hayazid  I  is  quite  unique  not  only  for  that 
but  also  for  later  periods.  Wc  afterwards  find 
(«rand  Viziers,  Kapmlun*  Rash  as,  Aghas  of  Janis¬ 
saries,  Itostandjibashis  and  other  high  officials  ns 
sons-in-law  ot  the  Sulpin;  the  best  known  are: 
lbiälnm  Pasha,  the  favourite  of  Sulaimfln  I,  Rus¬ 
tem  I'asha  (husband  of  Milinmfth),  Sokolli  Mehcni- 
med  Pa^ha  (husband  of  Estnrtkhan),  Ibrahim  Pasha 
(son-in-law  of  Mchemmed  III.)  and  Ibrahim  Pasha 
under  Ahmed  III.  etc.  (cf.  v.  Hammer,  (losch.  d. 
Osm.  Ketches ,  x.  607  s.  v.  Sul  fan  in).  The  name 
dümâd  is  applied  to  some  of  them  by  their  con¬ 
temporaries  and  in  history,  as  is  still  the  usual 
fashion  (e.  g.  DâinSd  MahtnUd  Pasha,  Dftmrtd  Fcrid 
Pasha  etc.).  The  marriage  ceremonies  were  cele¬ 
brated  with  great  splendour  and  arc  minutely 
described  in  the  native  annals  as  well  as  by 
western  travellers  (cf.  v.  Hammer,  Ceseh.  d.  Osm. 
Reiches,  cf.  Vol.  x.  Index  s.  v.  Hochzeit  und  Ver¬ 
mählung)',  the  dowry  had  been  fixed  by  Sulaimün 
1  at  100,000  ducats  and  the  appanage  brought  in 
1000 — 1500  aspers  daily.  (Venetian  AV/<Wof  1608 
in  the  collection  by  llarozzi  and  llerehct,  p.  72; 
v.  Hammer,  op.  eil.  viii.  211);  in  addition  a  large 
palace  was  usually  bestowed  on  the  princesses. 
Till  the  time  of  Sulainuln  1.  the  Damful  were 
usually  sent  into  the  provinces  as  governors  to 
prevent  them  having  any  personal  influence  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  (Koeibcy,  cd.  of 
*3%  P*  94i  97).  Etiquette  compelled  the  Ittmftd 
to  put  away  the  wives  lie  already  had  and  to 
take  no  further  wives  (cf.  the  Venetian  Report 
already  quoted,  p.  1 03  et  seq.  and  v.  Hammer, 


of.  at ^  W.  103);  he  became  the  «lare  of  his 
wife  and  this  relationship  finds  expression  in  the 
forms  of  address  used  between  the  spouses  (cf. 
the  above  reports,  p.  72,  104;  de  la  Mottraye, 
Voy.y  p.  338  et  seq.;  von  Hammer,  Osm.  Staats - 
verfssg .,  i.  476 — 484  =  Ceseh.  d.  Osm .  Reiches , 
viii.  211 — 213;  C.  White,  Three  Years  im  Con¬ 
stantinople,  iii.  180  et  seq.).  The  statement  that 
sons  born  of  such  marriages  were  done  away  with 
at  birth  (Eton,  Surrey  of  the  Turkish  Empire , 
3.  cd.,  p.  lot;  v.  Hammer,  Geseh.  J.  Osm.  Rei¬ 
ches,  iv.  463).  may  be  disproved  (cf.  I>icw<let,  vi. 
196  et  seq .,  the  Venetian  Reports  1.  c.,  p.  l8l, 
372),  only  in  earlier  times  they  were  debarred 
from  all  public  offices  (Venetian  Reports  I.  c.  181). 

__  (J.  If.  Mordtmann.) 

DÄMAQÜAN,  *  town  in  Persia,  the  capital 
of  Kunus.  There  used  to  be  works  there  for 
distributing  among  the  villages  the  waters  rising 
in  a  cavern  but  these  were  destroyed  by  the 
Afghans  in  1136  (1723-1724).  It  is  said  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  site  of  Hccatompvlos,  one  of  the  capitals 
of  the  Part îiians.  It  is  on  the  boundary  lictwcen 
‘Irak  Wdj.v.m  and  Khor^>ân  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Eirdawsi’s  Shahttamah. 

A  day'»  journey  from  it  among  the  mountains 
are  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Girdakuh,  which 
used  to  be  a  stronghold  of  the  Isniä'ilis.  In  the 
northwest  there  is  an  important  spring,  called 
Casljtna-i  ‘All,  around  which  Path  ‘All  Shah  built 
waterworks  in  1217  (1S02)  and  which  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  pilgrimage  because  it  is  believed  that  the 
mark  of  the  shoe  of  the  Prophet’s  horse  may  be 
seen  on  a  stone  over  which  the  water  falls. 

Near  it  on  the  hill  of  MahrQtkar  are  the  ruins 
of  a  fortress. 

/>' i  h  li ogr  a p  hy:  IstakhrT,  p.  210,  2li;lbn 
Ifawkal,  p.  271;  Mukaddasi,  p.  555;  Ferner, 
Voyages,  i.  1 33;  Khanikof,  Ethnography ,  p.  73, 
74;  NàMr  al- Din  Shah,  Journey  in  Ssan% 
p.  71  et  seq.,  431  et  seq.  (view,  p.  430);  Et. 
Ouat reinere.  Histoire  des  Mongols,  i.  p.  278. 
note;  Rarbier  de  Moynard,  Visionnaire  de  la 
l'erse,  p.  223;  (ï.  Le  Strange,  The  Lands  of 
the  Eastern  Caliphate,  p.  364  et  seq. 

(Cl.  Hr  art.) 

pAMÀN  “security,  bail",  is  an  agreement 
by  which  a  man  pledges  himself  to  the  creditor 
( al-madmun  lahu)  to  pay  the  debts  of  a  third 
person  ( aimadmun  *anhu)  if  the  latter  docs  not 
do  so.  The  guarantor  (dâmin  or  </«iw/*)«can  only 
demand  compensation  from  the  debtor  when  he 
pays  his  debts  if  he  becomes  security  for  him 
w  ith  the  latter's  consent  ;  otherwise  he  is  considered 
a  guarantor  “for  the  sake  of  God".  The  latter  is 
the  case  amongst  others  when  a  man  becomes 
security  for  the  debts  of  a  dead  Muslim.  —  PamHn 
in  the  books  on  Eikh  further  means  responsibility 
for  things,  the  loss  of  or  damage  to  which  must 
be  compensated  to  the  creditor. 

/»  i  h  l  i  i*  g  r  a  p  h  y  :  Résilies  the  chapter  on 
Da  nul  n  in  the  collections  of  Tradition  and 
Fikh  books  :  Dimi^hkl,  Rahmat  al-Vmma  fi- 
f  htilaf  al-A'imma  (lUilak,  1300),  p.  8l. 

(Til  \V.  Ji  ynuoll.) 

DAMAN,  a  l’ers.  word  meaning  ‘skirt*  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  low  lands  lying  along  the 
base  of  a  mountain  range,  fully  written 
damand-toh  ’skirt  of  the  mountains*.  Phis  is  espe¬ 
cially  used  to  designate  a  tract  in  the  Di« 
ra  dj  A  t ,  now  part  of  the  DCra  lsnuTl  fchAn  District^ 
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N.  W.  Frontier  Province,  India.  The  dSmän  is  the 
high  plain  below  the  mountains,  and  does  not 
include  the  low  lands  of  the  Indus  known  as 
ffnjjtlb  or  kalhi .  The  eastern  part  of  this  raised 
plain  formerly  called  Makkahuati  is  now  included 
in  the  Dämftn.  In  the  similar  tract  farther  South 
(in  the  Dura  Ghäzl  Khän  Dist.)  the  corresponding 
tract  is  also  called  Daman  occasionally,  but  more 
.usually  Bacluuih  or  West.  The  DSmän  is  a  level 
parched-up  plain  with  little  vegetation,  intensely 
hot  in  summer,  very  dry  with  scanty  rainfall. 
Irrigation  from  torrents  is  carried  on  by  an  ela¬ 
borate  system  of  embankments  which  catch  the 
flow  after  rain  and  divert  it  on  to  the  fields.  In  a 
few  places  there  is  irrigation  from  permanent  hill- 
streams  ( kâlâfânl ),  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Takwärä  near  Tank,  the  Comal  (called  the  I.Qnl 
where  it  issues  into  the  plains)  and  the  Vahöä. 
The  principal  towns  in  the  L)£m&n  are  Kuhttf, 
Draband,  Caudhwän  and  Tank.  The  population 
is  mainly  Afghan,  speaking  the  southern  dialect 
of  Pashto,  with  numerous  communities  of  lijats, 
speaking  Lahnda,  especially  in  the  tract  near 
Tank  known  as  the  L>jatathar.  There  are  also 
some  Balôèes,  and  the  Khcträns  an  aboriginal 
tribe  assimilated  by  Afghans  at  Vahöä.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Afghan  tribes  are  the  Gandäpur.  Miänkhcl, 
Babar,  Ustaräna  and  Kundl.  The  Pawindah  or 
nomad  Afghan  traders  enter  this  tract  every  year 
in  the  autumn  by  the  Gômal  Pass  and  spread 
through  the  Daman  where  they  camp  and  graze 
their  camels  while  their  traders  wander  through 
India.  When  the  hot  weather  commences  they 
return  to  the  highlands  of  Afghanistan.  These  traders 
ore  mainly  Sulaim&nkhcl  and  KharOtl. 

Bibliography  :  [T ucker],  Settlement  Report 

of  Dira  Isma  il  Khân  District  (Lahore);  Gazet¬ 
teer  of  D.  /.  Khan  (tahorc  1884). 

(M.  Ix>NG\voRTJi  Dames.) 
DAMANHUR,  Coptic  TiminhOk  “city  of  llorus”, 
the  name  of  a  number  of  places  in 
Egypt,  mostly  in  the  Delta  of  which  only  the 
most  important  arc  mentioned  here. 

The  DamanhQr  al-Shahld  or  DamanhQr  Shubrfr, 
mentioned  by  Val^öt,  i.  601,  and  placed  by  Ibn 
Dji'an  in  the  suburbs  of  Cairo,  deserves  special 
mention  on  account  of  the  Christian  “Festival  of 
the  Martyrs**,  also  frequented  however  by  Muslims, 
observed  on  the  8'**  Papons,  in  which  the  Chris¬ 
tians  used  to  throw  a  wooden  box  containing  the 
finger  of  a  saint  into  the  Nile  to  bring  about  its 
rise,  apparently  a  corruption  of  some  ancient  fes¬ 
tival  of  Osiris  and  Horus.  In  702  =  1302  the 
festival  was  forbidden,  but  in  738  =  1338  permission 
was  again  granted  until  in  755  =  1354  the  relic 
itself  was  burned  (sec  Notices  et  Extraits ,  Vol. 
iv.  p.  vii.— xi.  ;  Makrlzl,  Sultans  Mam  ton  ks ,  trad. 
Quatremère,  ii.  2,  p.  213). 

Mulpddasl  speaks  of  a  DamanhQr  in  the  Rif  ; 
as  liQsfr  Pana,  which  gives  a  clue  in  the  Coptic 
texts  to  the  locality  of  a  DamanhQr,  was  certainly 
in  the  Klf,  we  would  be  inclined  to  regard  the 
two  places  as  the  same  and  further  to  identify 
them  with  DamanhOr  Wal.shl  (in  Boinet  Bey: 
DamanhQr  aMVah^Jh)  which  the  later  Arab  geo¬ 
graphers  locate  in  the  province  of  Gharblya.  This 
is  unfortunately  rendered  uncertain  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  day  there  are  two  places 
bearing  the  name  DarnarihQr  in  Gharblya. 

The  DamanhQr  al-Wahsh  of  the  Arab  authors 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  above  mentioned 


DamanhOr  WahshI;  the  former  (the  ancient  Her- 
mopolis  Parva),  is  by  far  the  best  known  of  the 
places  of  this  name.  According  to  the  later  division 
into  provinces  which  still  exists,  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Buhaira  [q.  v.,  p.  772],  was 
fortified  in  792  (1392)  by  BarVnfc,  and  lay  on 
the  western  road,  the  so-called  farlk  al-Ifatijir 
(see  Quatremère  in  Makrlzï,  Sultans  Mamlouks , 
ii.  2.  p.  188),  now  on  the  railway  from  Cairo 
to  Alexandria.  This  fine  town,  which  forms  the 
centre  of  a  large  system  of  railway  lines,  is  of 
importance  in  the  cotton  trade  and  for  its  in¬ 
dustries. 

Bibliography :  Abu  ’1-Fidä  (ed.  Reinaud), 
p.  106;  lbn  Fadl  Allah  al-'Omarl,  Ta<rîf  (Cairo 
1312),  pp.  175,  189;  Kalkashandl,  Qau?  at- 
Çubh  (Cairo  X906),  p.  239;  do.,  transi,  by 
Wilstcofeld,  p.  114;  Ibn  al-IJjfrLn,  at  Tuhfa 
al-Sanlya ,  p.  X 16;  Ibn  Dukm&k,  Kitàb  al-Inti- 
/<?/*,  p.  I  ox;  Boinct-Bcy,  Diet .  Géogr,y  p.  286; 
Quatremère,  Mémoires ,  i.  358 — 366;  Amélineau, 
Géographie  de  l'Egypte  a  l'Epoque  Copte ,  p. 
1x3 — X 16 ;  Baedeker,  Egypt  •,  p.  27. 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

DAMASCUS,  Arabie  DiMfsyK,  Dimashiç, 
Djmasuk  ai.-Shâm,  also  like  Syria  briefly  called 
al-ShAm,  the  largest  city  in  Syria,  situated  in 
36°  18',  East  Dong.  (Green w.)  and  330  21'  N. 
Lat.,  2130  feet  above  sca-levcl  on  the  edge  of 
the  Syro-Arabian  desert,  close  behind  the  double 
mountain  wall  of  Libanon  and  Antilibanon  with 
Ilermon.  The  spurs  of  these  mountains  (the  nearest 
is  ijjchel  Käsiyün)  shelter  the  plain  of  Damascus 
in  the  north  and  south;  in  the  south  the  JJjebcl 
al-Aswad  and  Jijcbcl  al-Manic  afford  a  certain 
amount  of  shelter  but  on  the  east  it  is  quite 
exposed.  The  climate  of  Damascus,  which  has  not 
yet  been  properly  studied,  cannot  be  described  os 
particularly  healthy  (east  winds  predominate;  but 
there  are  also  west  winds  bringing  snow  and  rain 
and  in  spring  occasionally  the  burning  Khamsin; 
great  variation  of  temperature  from  6°  C.  in  the 
middle  of  January  to  270  in  the  middle  of  July) 
but  on  the  whole  it  compares  advantageously  with 
the  country  adjoining  it  on  the  cast. 

The  importance  of  its  site  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Baradä  [q.  v.,  p.  652]  has  here  created  an 
extensive  oasis,  the  celebrated  GhQta  [q.v.]  where 
it  debouches  from  the  Antilibanon  into  a  country 
with  a  low  rainfall  (average  estimated  at  14 
inches  yearly)  before  its  waters  are  finally  lost 
farther  to  the  west  in  the  swamps  of  ‘Ataiha. 
This  splendid  district,  a  veritable  garden,  naturally 
forms  a  centre  of  civilisation  for  the  broad  steppe- 
likc  hinterland.  Owing  to  the  incomparable  fertility 
of  its  natural  surroundings  the  town,  lying  on  the 
north-south  road  through  Inner  Syria,  was  able  to 
attract  the  trade  of  North  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
of  Arabia  and  Babylonia  with  the  Mediterranean 
and  Egypt  from  the  natural  routes  farther  north 
and  south  respectively  and  to  make  itself  the  centre 
of  this  traffic. 

With  such  a  favourable  situation  Damascus  has 
naturally  been  a  centre  of  culture  of  the  first 
rank  from  the  very  earliest  times.  The  name  (in 
the  Thutmosis-list  :  Timaslfu,  Assyrian  Dima&hjfi, 
Timashgi,  Hebrew  later  —  as  in  Syriac 

with  dissimilisation  of  the  double  consonant  — 
P#PTI)  **  obviously  prc-Scmitic.  In  the  Old 
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Testament  the  name  early  appears  in  connection 
will  the  slory  of  Abraham  (Genesis,  xiv,  ,*). 
This  association  was  further  extended  in  Tradition 
and  rven  at  the  present  day,  Muslims  honour  the 
Masdjid  Ibrahim  in  Bcrze  north  of  Damascus 
(probably  the  ’A ßfifxov  efmtfic  of  Josephus)  as  the 
birlhpUcc  of  Abraham.  After  the  x,h  century 
B.C.  wt  find  an  Aramaean  kingdom  of  Damascus, 
mentioned  in  the  Obi  Testament  and  in  Assyrian 
texts,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians  in 
732  B.C.  For  the  history  of  this  kingdom  as  well 
as  of  the  later  vicissitudes  of  Damascus  under 
Assyro-Babylonian ,  Persian,  Greek  and  Homan 
masters,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  J.  Ilcnzi n- 
gcr's  article  in  J'an/y-  ll'issoioa's  A'ea/-Iùnyi/ipae,iie, 
iv.  2042 — 2048  and  the  authorities  there  given. 
Here  we  are  only  concerned  with  Damascus  in 
relation  to  the  Arabs.  About  85  H.C*.  the  town 
passed  for  the  first  time  under  Nabalhaean  rule 
(Arclas  111.  Philhellcn).  The  Nabathacan  kingdom 
owed  its  possession  of  Damascus  for  the  second 
time  to  Home  (between  37  and  54  A.  I».,  under 
Arctas  IV.  Philopator;  cf.  Set  ont/  Corinthians ,  xi. 
Arabic  influence  made  itself  strongly  felt  at  quite 
an  early  period  in  the  town  which  was  too  much 
exposed  to  the  desert  (Justin:  th;  xpxßtws 
5*  Koti  ’é<rriv).  This  gravitation  towards  the  desert 
was  probably  also  the  reason  why  Damascus  under 
Roman  rule  never  became  the  capital  of  a  pro¬ 
vince.  According  to  the  later  division  into  pro¬ 
vinces  it  belonged  to  Phocnike  l.ibancsia,  the 
political  metropolis  of  which  was  Ktnesa  (Hirns). 
On  the  other  hand  the  strongly  Ilcllenised  town 
was  never  directly  subject  to  one  of  the  Arab 
phylarchs  ruling  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  even 
to  the  Ghassänids;  yet  the  latter  were  the  lords 
of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  (Djillik  [q.  v.] 
cf.  Nüldeke,  Ghassän.  Fürsten,  p.  47)  and  there 
was  always  a  lively  intercourse  between  the  Be- 
duins  and  their  great  market.  They  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Damascus,  looked  upon  it  as  the 
ideal  of  earthly  splendour  and  gazed  with  wonder¬ 
ing  and  envious  eyes  upon  the  treasures  of  the 
town.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  at  a  later 
period  the  Muslim  Arabs  not  only  referred  passages 
in  the  Kor’fln  like  xvii.  t  and  xxiii.  5-,  the  name 
Irani  t/hUt  al^AmTtd  (Kor’fln  Ixxxix,  e)  to  Damascus 
but  increased  its  glory  by  many  sayings  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Prophet. 

We  have  no  accurate  descriptions  of  the  Damascus 
of  antiquity.  Even  Julian  who  praises  the  situation 
and  buildings  of  the  city  in  words  of  amazement, 
gives  us  no  details.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong 
however  in  supposing  that  the  general  plan  of 
the  town  had  been  the  same  for  centuries  before 
as  it  was  at  the  Arab  invasion.  The  town  had 
suffered  considerably  shortly  before  from  the  Persian 
invasion,  but  this  had  certainly  not  brought  about 
any  radical  alteration  in  its  configuration.  Since 
the  Muslim  conquest  the  walls  and  essential  features 
of  the  town  have  been  practically  unchanged.  This 
striking  fact  is  largely  due  to  the  natural  situation 
of  Damascus;  for  it  lies  at  the  point  where  the 
road  through  Inner  Syria  from  ninth  to  south 
crosses  the  Haradft  which  runs  from  east  to  west. 

A  regular  arrangement  of  streets  was  thus  formed. 
This  feature  was  further  emphasised  by  the  gigantic 
complex  of  the  ancient  quadrangular  temple  (of 
the  Sun?)  in  which  Theodosius  or  Areadius  built 
the  Church  of  St.  John.  We  must  look  upon  the 
city  as  having  existed  since  Homan  times  in  its 


present  day  form,  as  an  elongated  rectangle  on 
the  right  (south)  bank  of  the  Baradi,  which  was 
cut  through  by  a  road  along  its  greatest  length 
which  is  still  called  the  “Straight  Street”,  by 
foreigners  (in  allusion  to  Atft,  ix.  *,).  In  the 
northern  part  lay  the  real  centre  of  the  town, 
the  great  sanctuary.  The  foundations  of  the  citadel 
in  the  northwest  corner  probably  also  date  from 
ancient  times.  We  do  not  now  know  where  to 
locate  the  armouries  founded  by  Diocletian.  Even 
the  city-gates,  which  were  there  before  the  Arab 
conquest  have  in  part  survived  to  this  day.  Bali- 
djiuri  (following  Wàkidi?)  mentions,  in  connection 
with  the  siege  of  Damascus,  beginning  with  the 
Hab  al-Sharki  at  the  cast  end  of  the  main  street, 
on  the  north  side  the  Hab  Tümfl,  the  Bàb  al- 
Farädis,  then  the  Hab  al-Djibiya  in  the  west  at 
the  end  of  the  street  running  lengthways  and  the 
lfclb  al-Saghir  and  Hab  Kaisan  in  the  south. 

Tiik  CoNgrtsT  by  the  Mi’s  ums. 

After  the  battles  of  HaisSn  and  Eihl  in  Dhu 
fl-Kacda  I3=january  635  the  Arab  hosts  advanced 
on  Damascus  along  the  Djawlan  road.  They  met 
with  no  resistance  until  they  reached  Mardj  al- 
SufTar  north  of  al-Sanamain.  The  Byzantines  were 
at  first  successful  in  surprising  the  Muslim  advance 
guard  but  were  finally  forced  to  fall  back  on 
Damascus  (Muharram  14=  February  635).  Four¬ 
teen  days  later  the  Arabs  appeared  before  Damas¬ 
cus.  Khdlid  b.  al-Waltd,  the  commander-in-chief, 
made  his  headquarters  north  or  northeast  of  the 
city  at  Dair  Salibi  or  Dair  Khâlid  (see  Ibn 
Sljaddid,  quoted  by  de  Goejc,  op.  (it .,  p.  94;  the 
predominant  tradition  placed  his  camp  at  quite 
an  early  period  farther  cast  at  the  tomb  of  Shaikh 
Arslan,  see  Porter,  i.  55  and  Journ.  Asiat.,  ix*** 
Scr.  v.  405  ;  vi.  449).  It  was  necessary  at  all  costs 
to  prevent  the  union  of  the  troops  who  had  been 
driven  back  on  Damascus  with  an  army  of  relief 
which  might  come  from  the  north;  and  this 
object  was  attained.  The  consequence  was  that  in 
Kadjab  14  =  September  635,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  (perhaps  through  the  bishop,  as  Balädhurf 
says,  or  al-Mansur  the  grandfather  of  John  of 
Damascus,  as  Futychius  says)  secretly  opened  the  • 
eastern  gate  to  KJialid's  Muslims  whereupon  the 
Greek  garrison  retired  to  the  north  and  the  city 
passed  under  Muhammadan  sway. 

A  wealth  of  irreconcilable  traditions  exists  con¬ 
cerning  the  taking  of  the  city.  Only  the  most 
important  can  be  mentioned  here.  The#usual  view, 
which  has  been  disseminated  in  the  cast  by  Ibn 
‘Asäkir  ami  in  the  west  by  A.  von  Kremer, 
is  that  Khalid  b.  al-Walid  conquered  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  by  force  of  arms  from  the  Bab 
al-Sharkf,  while  the  Hab  al-Dj^biya  side  of  the 
town  was  surrendered  to  Aba  ‘I’baida.  The  two 
generals  met  in  the  ancient  church  of  St.  John 
and  thus  the  eastern  part  of  this  building  with 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town  came  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Muslims,  while  the  western  remained  to 
the .  Christians.  The  untenability  of  this  late  story 
which  is  in  contradiction  to  all  belter  older  tradi¬ 
tions  has  now  long  been  recognised. 

BalildJiurPs  account  seems  more  worthy  of  cre¬ 
dence,  according  to  which  Aba  ‘Cbaida  seized 
the  Hab  nl*!>jabiya  and  was  met  by  KhAlnl,  who 
had  entered  by  the  cast  gate,  which  had  either 
been  surrendered  or  treacherously  handed  over  to 
him,  at  the  Mandat  Church  (s.  Journ.  As.y  ix. 
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Ser.  vii.  37 6,  381,  404:  at  the  Three  Kantyir  ;  cf.  v. 
Kremer,  Topographie ,  ii.  6:  7VJD  al-Â'an2(ir)  in 
al-Barls  (de  Goeje=/3<fy/ç,  probably  the  v/a  recta). 

The  credit  of  having  conclusively  shown,  in 
his  exhaustive  examination  of  the  point,  that  Aba 
‘Ubaida  was  really  never  in  Syria  at  all  in  the 
year  14,  is  due  to  Caetani.  It  was  KMlid  to  whom 
the  city  was  surrendered.  The  story  of  the  meeting 
of  the  two  leaders  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  so 
persistent  in  Tradition ,  therefore  falls  through, 
unless  we,  giving  a  new  turn  to  a  suggestion  of 
Lammcns  (Melanges  de  la  Faculté  Orientale ,  Bey¬ 
routh,  iii.  255),  replace  Abn  cUbaida  by  Yazld  b. 
Abl  Sufyfin  who  according  to  the  usual  story  had 
entered  at  the  Bäb  al-Saghlr.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  falseness  of  the  story  of  a  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  particularly  of  the  church  of  St. 
John.  The  Christians  were  rather  guaranteed  the 
possession  of  their  property,  their  houses  and 
churches  and  only  pledged  to  pay  tribute. 

The  Arabs  spent  the  winter  in  Damascus,  but 
had  to  vacate  it  on  the  approach  of  the  large 
army  of  Ucraclius  in  the  spring  of  636.  A  second 
siege  ol  Damascus  was  therefore  necessary  after 
the  decisive  battle  on  the  YartnQk  in  Kadjab 
15  =  August  636,  in  which  Aba  ct’baida  com¬ 
manded  the  operations.  Caetani  therefore  places 
the  incidents  which  are  said  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  Bfib  al-Djäbiya,  in  this  second  siege.  In 
any  case  the  city  surrendered  for  a  second  time 
in  Ijhu  ’l-Kafda  15  =  December  636  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  were  perhaps  somewhat  harsher:  it 
was  possibly  on  this  occasion  that  the  number  of 
churches  to  be  left  to  the  Christians  was  fixed 
at  15. 

The  fall  of  Damascus,  this  earthly  paradise, 
was  an  event  of  incalculable  importance.  The 
Muslims  took  up  their  abode  in  the  houses  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  Byzantines.  Here,  if  anywhere  were 
the  conditions  requisite  for  the  assimilation  of 
Hellenic  culture  by  the  Arabs  in  a  great  centre 
of  civilisation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
tribes  of  Arab  stock  had  long  been  settled.  It 
was  fortunate  for  Isläm  as  for  the  city,  that  it 
received  as  governor  a  man  of  the  Meccan  family^ 
which  proved  itself  capable  before  all  else  of 
bringing  civilisation  into  the  Umina  of  the  Prophet, 
the  Umaiyad  Yazld  b.  Abl  SufyAn. 

Da  MA  Vis  L'NUKR  TIIK  L’MAIYAIiS. 

Yazld  succumbed  in  the  year  18  to  the  plague 
of  (Amwis.  His  heir  was  his  brother  Mu'ftwiya 
who  united  all  Syria  under  his  rule  in  31  A.  II. 
He  succeeded  in  making  his  position  so  strong 
in  his  governorship  that  after  the  assassination 
of  'Othm&n  in  36  he  was  able  to  wage  a  war  against 
the  Caliph  ‘All  to  avenge  'Olhm&n,  in  which  he 
was  finally  victorious  in  4 1  (661)  after  the  death 
of  cAll  and  the  abdication  of  his  claims  to  the 
throne  by  his  son  Hasan.  Damascus  became  the 
capital  of  the  new  empire.  Never  before  and 
never  again  was  Damascus  so  prominent  in  the 
history  of  the  world  as  in  the  Cmaiyad  |>eriod. 
How  far  the  city  immediately  benefited  by  this, 
is  difficult  to  say.  Mu'îwiya  docs  not  seem  to 
have  shown  any  activity  in  building  on  a  large 
scale  in  Damascus.  The  area  around  the  Church 
of  St.  John  or  rather  the  Cmaiyad  Mosque  as  it 
afterwards  became,  continued  to  form  the  centre 
of  the  town  as  it  had  previously  been  and  still 
is  to  the  present  day.  Here  close  together  lay 


the  Old  Mosque,  the  Church  of  St.  John,  and 
Mu'ftwiya*s  new  palace  al-KhadrS.  The  only  con¬ 
temporary  account  of  Damascus  is  given  us  by 
the  Gallic  bishop  Arculf.  According  to  the  account 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  monk  Adamnan,  he  des¬ 
cribes  Damascus  as  follows:  in  qua  [sc.  ciuitaté] 
Saracenorum  rex  adeptus  eius  principatum  regnat , 
et  ibidem  in  honorem  Sancti  Johannis  hptistae 
grandis  f undata  eeclesia  est .  Qttaedam  etiem  Sara - 
cenorum  eeclesia  incredulorum  et  ipsa  in  eadem 
ciuitaté ,  quam  ipsi  fréquentant ,  fabricata  est 
( Itinera  Hierosolymitana  saecuti  III —  VIII \  ed. 
Geyer,  p.  276).  The  mosque  was  therefore  quite 
distinct  from  the  church.  That  they  were  close 
together  is  clear  from  the  Arab  accounts  of  later 
events.  The  Khadrä  adjoined  them;  from  it  Muc5- 
wiya  had  direct  access  to  the  mosque  and  it  was 
near  enough  the  church  for  him  to  be  disturbed 
in  his  sleep  in  his  old  age  by  the  noise  of  the 
nTiktis  (Ibn  Kutaiba,  * Uyün  al-Ak&bär,  p.  238). 
According  to  Ibn  Djubair,  (cd.  de  Goejc,  p.  269) 
it  was  on  the  left  hand,  going  out  of  the  Umaiyad 
Mosque  by  the  Bab  al-Ziyäda  (cf.  the  plan  in 
Baedeker),  on  the  site  of  the  later  coppersmiths* 
bazaar,  which  probably,  corresponds  to  the  modern 
goldsmiths’  bazaar  (cf.  also  the  Kitäb  al-Aghanl f 
vi.  159,  1  “  "?•)• 

Mu'äwiya’s  son  and  successor  Yazld  I.  did  not 
particularly  care  for  the  city;  nevertheless  he 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  environs  by  making 
or  extending  the  Canal  of  Yazld  (sec  the  article 
BARADÄ,  p.  652;  cf.  Journ .  Asiat. y  ixlh  Ser.,  vii. 
400  et  scq.). 

After  the  death  of  Mucäwiya  II.  (64  =  683)  there 
was  no  one  left  of  the  Sufyânid  branch  of  the 
Umaiyad  house,  who  could  be  seriously  considered 
as  a  successor  to  the  Caliphate.  The  succession 
was  disputed  by  various  factions.  In  Damascus 
where  al-Dahhäk  b.  Kais  [q.  v.,  p.  892]  played 
a  double  role,  a  riot  broke  out  during  and  after 
divine  service  between  his  party  and  the  partisans 
of  the  Umaiyads,  represented  by  Hassan  b.  Malik 
b.  Bahdal,  which  became  celebrated  as  the  “Day 
of  Djairfln”.  According  to  YäkQt  ü.  1 75  7  the 
DjairQn  was  a  hall  with  pillars  dating  from  pre- 
Muhammadan  times,  after  which  the  cast  door  ol 
the  great  mosque  bears  the  name  Bäb  fJjairUn. 
This  celebrated  building,  which  survived  till 
559  —  1164  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  lay 
to  the  cast  of  the  modern  mosque,  for  the  building 
of  which  according  to  Mas'adl,  Murthijy  iii.  27 1, 
portions  of  it  were  used.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  pillared  halls  were  part  of  the  ancient 
temple  buildings,  of  which  the  Church  of  St.  John 
only  occupied  a  part,  and  from  which  came  the 
isolated  pillars  and  groups  of  columns  which  exist 
to  this  day  in  other  buildings  (on  DjairOn  cf. 
also  de  Sacy  in  his  translation  of  cAhd  nl-I.npf, 
p.  442  ei  seq.).  If  we  add  the  fact  that  the  scene 
famed  as  the  “Day  of  DjairCin**  apparently  took 
place  in  the  mosque  itself  (')abarl,  ii.  470  et  seq  I) 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  DjairQn  was 
really  the  old  mosque  itself.  The  latter’s  site  is 
then  really,  as  Tradition  says,  to  be  sought  in 
the  cast  of  the  present  Umaiyad  Mosque.  What 
exactly  was  the  position  of  the  mosque  with 
regard  to  the  Church  of  St.  John  in  detail,  cannot 
be  definitely  ascertained.  The  location  of  the  site 
of  the  Church  seems  to  be  even  more  difficult 
than  that  of  the  old  mosque  (cf.  the  new  theory 
proposed  by  Thiersch:  I'harosy  p.  I04);  however 
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■impie  it  may  appear  from  Caetani,  Annoli  deW 
IstJm ,  iii.  390  //  seq.  (but  ace  alto  ibid.,  p.  349 
and  cf.  Becker  in  / slam ,  ii.  397),  the  solution  is 
by  no  means  so  easy. 

nie  hostilities  which  began  with  the  Day  of 
JJîjairQn,  led  to  the  bloody  battle  on  Mardj  Kflhit 
which  secured  the  Caliphate  for  the  Marwinid 
branch  of  the  Lmaiyad  house.  With  the  decrease 
in  the  personal  importance  of  the  Caliphs  and 
the  decline  in  their  actual  power,  which  marked 
the  following  period,  there  went  hand  in  hand  a 
gradually  increasing  necessity  to  make  an  external 
display  of  empire.  It  is  therefore  now  that  the 
most  brilliant  epoch  for  the  Caliphate  and  the 
capital  begins  although  in  secret  its  decomposition 
had  already  set  in.  7*he  city  owes  its  greatest 
claim  to  fame,  the  U  mai  y  ad  Mosque,  to  the  Caliph 
al-Walid  b.  ‘Alxl  al-Mnlik,  the  most  important 
builder  among  the  Cmaiyads.  The  old  mosque 
had  only  been  a  makeshift  ;  the  capital  of  the 
empire  was  at  last  to  receive  a  place  of  worship 
worthy  of  it.  The  site  on  which  it  was  to  be 
built  was  already  indicated.  The  centre  of  the 
town  was  still,  as  it  had  always  been  even  in 
the  «lays  of  Paganism  and  Christianity,  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  great  temple.  The  first  thing  to 
do  was  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  their  church 
and  build  the  new  mosque  on  the  site  occupied 
by  it  and  the  old  mosque,  with  the  material  that 
still  remained  in  the  ruins  of  splendid  ancient 
buildings.  This  was  then  done.  In  S6  (705),  the 
Christian*  were  forced  to  give  up  the  church; 
this  was  partly  destroyed  and  the  new  building, 
which  was  afterwards  celebrated  as  the  third  won¬ 
der  of  the  world,  erected  on  its  ruins.  It  used  to 
be  thought  that  the  building  was  left  practically 
unaltered  and  only  the  decoration  was  the  work 
of  Walid,  Objections  have  recently  (sec  in  parti¬ 
cular,  T  hiersch,  Pharos,  p.  104  and  214)  been 
rightly  raised  against  this  view.  Careful  examination 
of  the  building  has  actually  shown  that  more 
particularly  the  colonnades  and  the  transept  cannot 
well  be  pre-Muhammadan  (sec  Dickie  in  the 
Quarterly  S/a  te  ment  of  the  I  \i  Us  tine  Exploration 
Fund,  1897,  pp.  26S — 282).  Walid’s  expenditure 
on  the  building  was  enormous.  Hosts  of  workmen 
were  brought  from  Constantinople  particularly  for 
the  mosaics.  Papyri  recently  found  show  that 
materials  and  skilled  workmen  were  brought  from 
Egypt  (see  Islam ,  ii.  274,  374).  Probably  only 
very  essential  parts  of  the  old  walls  were  retained, 
but  these,  if  Thiersch  is  correct,  need  not  have 
1k.’cd  the  walls  of  the  church  itself,  nnd  the  wes¬ 
tern  nnd  eastern  towcis  as  minarets.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  if,  ns  appears  probable  from  the  Arabic 
sources,  the  whole  of  the  old  mosque  was  incon- 
porated  in  the  new  edifice.  Absolute  clearness  in 
detail  may  be  obtained  with  good  fortune  by 
renewed  expert  examination  on  the  spot  with 
judicious  utilisation  of  Tradition.  In  any  case  al* 
Walid’s  work  certainly  was  the  building  up  of 
the  present  mass  of  buildings  at  the  mosque  into 
a  whole,  the  erection  of  the  northern  minaret 
MiMhnnat  aP Artis,  used  as  a  beacon  tower,  as 
we  learn  from  later  writers,  the  building  of  the 
Musailil  with  its  beautiful  mosaics  in  a  form  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  as  it  has  at  present,  ns  a  bnsi- 
lika  with  three  naves  and  a  transept,  above  which 
rises  the  celebrated  Kiibbat  al-Nasr  (on  this  name, 
sec  '/. 'tit  sehr  if t  der  Peu  tse  hen  Storgenl.  Ces .,  lx. 
369,  702;  Ixiv.  661).  Un  the  artistic  importance 


of  the  Mosque,  cf.  also  H.  Saladio,  Manuel  f  Art 
Musulman ,  i.  So  —  87,  vats  Bereitem  and  Strzygowsld, 
A  mi  da,  p.  326  et  seq. 

The  later  Caliphs  did  not  do  a  great  deal  for 
Damascus.  Several  of  tlfc  Marwftnids  transferred 
their  capital  to  another  place,  while  others  spent 
at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  in  tëdiya 
[q.  v.,  p.  557]  in  their  palaces  in  the  desert. 
Those  of  the  splendid  palaces  in  Damascus  which 
might  have  served  to  preserve  the  glory  of  the 
Cmaiyads  were  sacrificed  to  the  fury  with  which 
the  <Abbisids  sought  to  extinguish  the  memory 
of  their  predecessors.  At  a  later  period  there  was 
a  prison  on  the  site  of  the  Khadri.  Only  one 
other  l  maiyad  palace  may  be  particularly  mentioned 
here  as  the  great  road  to  the  southwestern  suburb 
of  al-Maidän  bore  its  name  to  modern  times,  the 
Knsr  al-I  ladjdj.ldj,  called  after  al-Hadjdjadj  b.  cAbd 
al  M.ilik  b.  Marwän,  which  lay  outside  the  Bib 
al-Sigbir  and  Bab  al-Djabiya  (Vakflt,  iv.  no, 
according  to  which  von  K renter*.«  statement,  T o- 
/<•. graphie,  i.  14,  is  unsatisfactory  ;  cf.  Jours»,  Asiate, 
ix!l*  Scries,  vii.  379). 

A.  von  Krcmcr,  Culturgesehiehte ,  i.  1 14,  has 
given  a  very  attractive  if  perhajrs  somewhat  too 
splendid  a  picture  of  life  in  the  city  of  the  Caliph. 
Unfortunately  we  know  very  little  alx>ut  the  time 
and  rate  of  the  Muhammadanising  of  the  city. 
But  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  number  of  Muslims 
settling  in  it  immediately  after  the  conquest  must 
have  been  quickly  much  increased  by  immigration. 
I  nder  the  earlier  Cmaiyads  at  least,  religion  did 
not  however  form  an  unsunnount.nl >le  barrier.  We 
find  Christians  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
Caliphs  and  filling  the  highest  offices.  The  family 
of  the  By/antine  surveyor  of  taxes,  which  played 
a  part  in  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  to  which 
John  of  Damascus  belonged,  may  be  specially 
mentioned  (see  Caetani,  iii.  376;  I.ammens  in  the 
Mélanges  de  la  Eae.  Or.,  iii.  24S  et  seq.).  Here 
were  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  adjustment 
of  relations  between  the  two  religions.  How 
strongly  Christianity  had  inspired  Muslim  th-ology 
just  then  developing,  may  lx?  clearly  seen  from 
the  writings  of  John  of  Damascus,  which  arc  in 
part  clearly  the  outcome  of  disputations  between 
Christians  and  Muslims  (sec  Becker  in  Zeitsehr . 
für  .Issvt iologie,  xxvi.  175  et  seq.). 

The  end  of  the  Cmaiyad  period  with  its  civil 
dissensions  brought  misfortunes  to  the  town.  On 
several  occasions  in  122  (740)  turbulent  ‘Irakis 
set  lire  to  it  and  laid  various  quarters  in  ashes 
(Tabari,  ii.  I S 1 4  ;  Thcophancs,  cd.  de  Boor,  p. 
412).  In  120  Yartd  b.  al-Walld  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  capital  of  the  Umpire  and  therewith 
the  Caliphate  by  a  coup  de  main,  but  this  seems  to 
have  passed  off  without  bloodshed.  After  Ya/uTs 
death  Marwiin  11.  (127  =  844)  occupied  Damas¬ 
cus  without  opposition,  his  opponent  Sulaiman  b. 
Hishilm  taking  to  (light.  But  when  the  new  Caliph 
moved  the  capital  to  Harriln,  Syria  rose  against  him. 
The  rebellion  was  put  dow  n  and,  according  to  Theo- 
phanes,  the  walls  of  Damascus  were  razed  as  a 
punishment.  It  had  played  its  part  as  capital  ol 
the  Islamic  Umpire. 

Urom  750  to  1150. 

Two  years  after  Marwiin  appeared  to  have 
made  his  empire  secure,  it  fell  before  the  ‘Ab- 
bftsids.  After  a  short  siege,  Damascus  was  taken 
by  ‘Abd  All  Ah  b.  ‘All,  an  uncle  of  the  new  Ca- 
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lipb,  on  the  I«  Raraadftn  132  =  28th  April  750. 
The  'Abbftsids  gave  rein  to  their  hatred  and  dis¬ 
honoured  the  tombs  of  the  Umaiyads.  According 
to  the  Arab  historians  it  was  now  that  the  old 
walls  of  Damascus  were  destroyed.  The  new  rulers 
resided  in  the  'IrüV*  and  Damascus  sunk  to  be 
the  capital  of  a  province.  The  western  parts  of 
the  empire  were  often  — not  to  their  advantage  — 
granted  as  a  governorship  to  a  prince  or  favou¬ 
rite  in  ItaghdAd  who  only  sent  his  deputy  to  the 
provinces. 

The  notices  of  Damascus  in  the  following  period 
are  not  numerous.  It  is  clear  that  the  split  between 
Kais  and  Yemen  in  Syria  which  had  been  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  in  the  days  of  the  Marwänids, 
continued  (in  176  the  Harmakid  Müsa  w-as  sent  to 
Damascus  and  in  1 80  his  In  other  Dja  far).  The 
occasional  visits  of  the  Caliph  did  not  of  course 
restore  the  ancient  glory  of  Damascus  as  the 
capital  of  the  Arab  empire  and  al-Mutawakkil’s 
plan  of  again  making  Damascus  the  capital  (244  = 
858)  was  given  up  after  the  Caliph  had  made 
but  a  brief  stay  in  the  Syrian  city. 

The  empire  was  rapidly  approaching  its  disso¬ 
lution.  When  in  254  (868)  a  strong  personality  in 
A)?mad  b.  JûlQn  became  governor  of  Egypt,  the 
independence  of  this  province  soon  became  an 
actual  fact  and  in  264  (878)  Syria  with  Damascus 
also  passed  into  his  hands.  The  Tolflnid  supre¬ 
macy  only  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  century; 
this  at  first  so  brilliant  period  for  Egypt  can 
hardly  have  been  the  same  for  the  more  ex¬ 
posed  Syria,  although  we  read  of  a  palace  which 
Khumärawaih  built  for  himself  near  Damascus 
below  I>air  MurrSn  [q.  v.  p.  898]  on  the  Nahr 
Xhôra:  the  palace  in  which  he  was  assassinated 
in  Dha  M-Hidjdja  282.  The  latter,  ill-fated  period 
of  the  Tülünids  coincided  with  the  ravages  of 
the  Karmatians  who  had  been  constantly  appear¬ 
ing  before  the  gates  of  ] Damascus  since  389 
(903),  unt*l  they  were  routed  by  the  forces  of 
the  Caliph,  which  next  made  an  end  of  '{'ulGnid 
rule  also. 

A  scion  of  the  Transoxanian  dynasty  of  IkhsJjtds, 
who  had  proved  himself  a  trusty  officer,  had 
been  governor  in  Damascus  under  Khumtlrawaih  : 
Tughdj  b.  lijuff.  His  son,  the  Ikh'djid  Muhammed 
(from  323  (935)  governor  in  Egypt),  was  destined 
again  to  play  the  'fülOnid  drama  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  The  latter  was  always  a  dangerous  and 
insecure  possession.  The  Ikhsljlds  finally  fell  be¬ 
fore  a  power  which  also  disputed  the  religious 
title  of  the  helpless  Kjjalifa;  the  Sljfl  Fätimids 
had  long  been  ready  to  pounce  on  Egypt.  When 
the  Karmatians  were  again  ravaging  Syria,,  al- 
Mu'izz  saw  his  opportunity  had  arrived.  Egypt 
fell  in  358  =  999;  Damascus  fell  in  the  same 
year,  only  to  slip  from  his  grasp  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  city  was  first  taken  by  the  Karmatians. 
Their  overthrow  was  followed  by  a  state  of 
anarchy  in  which  great  parts  of  the  city  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  Even  at  a  later  period  the 
century  of  Jäfirnid  rule  doc«  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  happy  one  for  Damascus;  we  read  of 
frequent  changes  of  governor,  of  risings,  which 
are  certainly  not  to  be  solely  ascribed  to  the 
restless  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  fine  of  these 
disturbances  resulted  in  461  (1068)  in  the  bur¬ 
ning  of  the  Cmaiyad  Mosque. 

In  468  (lojb)  the  Saldjulj  general  Atsiz  seized 
Damascus.  The  town  was  for  ever  lost  to  the 


FSfimids.  The  name  of  the  ‘AbbSsid  Caliph  again 
appeared  In  the  £àu(àa  in  the  pulpit.  Atsiz  is 
said  to  have  built  the  citadel  (< Journ .  Asiatique 
ix**»  Series  vit.,  375)  but  Its  foundations  at  least 
arc  certainly  older  [sec  above  p.  903].  His  rule 
lasted  only  a  few  years.  In  471  (1079)  he  had 
to  vacate  the  city  in  favour  of  the  SaldjQk  prince 
Tutush  (see  his  inscriptions  in  van  Rcrchem, 
Inter.  A  rales  de  Syrie ,  p.  12  et  seq .,  90  et  seq., 
and  in  Beiträge  sur  Assyriologie ,  vii.  I,  p.  149). 
After  his  death,  the  Amir  Tughtcgln  governed  for 
his  son  Duk&V,  to  whom  arc  ascribed  a  hospital 
{Journ.  As.  ix1*»  Scr.,  iii.,  282)  and  a  Khänkäh 
(ibid,  v.,  282)  and  from  whose  time  the  oldest 
madrasa  in  the  city  is  said  to  date  (ibid  iv.,  266), 
till  he  finally  became  really  an  independent  prince, 
after  the  death  of  DukSk  in  479  (1104)  and 
shortly  afterwards  his  son  also,  and  founded  the 
Itarid  dynasty  [q.  v.  p.  800],  which  ruled  Damas¬ 
cus  for  half  a  century. 

The  stormy  period  of  the  Frankish  invasion  was 
not  suited  for  architectural  activity  on  a  great 
scale  (cf.  however  the  collection  of  inscriptions  of 
this  dynasty  made  by  van  licrchem  in  Florilegium 
de  Vogué,  p.  29 — 43).  Tughtcgin  earned  the  gra¬ 
titude  of  the  principal  sanctuary  in  the  city  by 
rescuing  the  supposed  original  codex  of  the  Korean 
of  ‘OÜunîn  and  bringing  it  to  Damascus  from 
Tabarlya  which  was  threatened  by  the  Crusaders 
in  492  (1099).  Tughtegïn’s  successors  showed 
themselves  more  and  more  unfitted  to  cope  with 
the  dangers  threatening  them.  Sometimes  Damas¬ 
cus  was  being  attacked  by  the  Franks  (c.  g.  in 
523=1129,  and  in  543  =  1148),  sometimes  the 
llürids  were  calling  upon  the  Franks  for  help  against 
Zangl  (534  =1139)  and  his  son  Nor  al-Din  (546  = 
1x51)  of  Halab  until  the  latter  finally  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  city  in  549=1x54. 

Tiik  Damascus  of  NDr.  al-DIn  and 
ÇalAii  al-DIn. 

The  period  of  NQr  al-Din  opens  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  for  Damascus.  The  two  reigns  of  Nür 
nl-Din  and  Salflh  al-I>in  are  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  history  of  Damascus,  but  its  glory  is  different 
in  character  from  that  of  the  days  of  the  Umaiyads. 
The  whole  period  was  influenced  by  the  religious 
wars.  The  first  care  therefore  wras  for  the  fortifi¬ 
cation  of  the  city  and  alongside  of  this  for  the 
cultivation  of  pious  learning;  the  profane  branches 
of  knowledge  were  not  however  entirely  neglected; 
this  is  for  example  the  period  of  Jbn  cAs5kir,  the 
great  historian  of  Damascus.  Hut  gradually  all  the 
subjects  cultivated  became  theological.  The  turmoil 
of  the  Crusades  contributed  largely  to  quicken 
the  spirit  of  fanaticism.  Damascus  became  the 
great  bulwark  of  Islflm. 

Although  the  name  of  Damascus  is  inseparably 
associated  for  later  ages  with  Salflh  nl-Dln  and 
the  glory  of  the  city  as  his  residence  is  celebrated 
even  in  contemporary  western  poets,  it  was  really 
rather  his  predecessor  Nor  al-Din  who  gave  the 
new  Damascus  its  character.  The  defence  of  the 
city  w'as  improved  by  the  renovation  of  the  walls 
with  their  towers  and  gates.  North  of  the  citadel, 
in  which  he  built  a  mosque,  he  opened  a  new 
gateway,  the  Hfib  al-Faradj.  Not  far  from  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  von  Krciner,  Topographie ,  i.  14;  ii.  14, 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  present  military  Serai, 
lay  the  Dur  al-cAdl  (also  called  Dflr  nl-Sfl'flda;  cf. 
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J<mm.  At .,  ix**»  Scr.,  vii.  246;  Hïcjjdj!  Rhaïïfa, 
Hiikün  num3,  p.  572)  built  by  him  and  used 
as  late  as  the  Turkish  period  as  the  governor’s 
palace.  Hut  by  far  the  most  filmed  were  the 
buildings  he  erected  for  pious  purposes,  of  which 
only  the  most  important  can  be  mentioned  here: 
the  oldest  school  devoted  to  the  science  of  Tradi¬ 
tion,  in  which  Ihn  ‘Asäkir  taught  (cf.  Goldzihcr, 
Afuh.  Studie*^  ii.  186  et  se<j.)  and  the  celebrated 
hospital,  the  Märistän  of  Nür  al-Din.  In  the  Madrasa 
called  Nuriya  after  him  his  tomb  is  still  held  in 
reverence. 

With  the  death  of  NOr  al-Dln  in  569  (1174) 
the  greater  part  of  his  kingdom  including  Damascus 
fell  to  Saläh  al-Din  b.  Aiyfib,  who  had  already 
been  reigning  independently  in  Egypt.  His  bril¬ 
liant  victories  brought  Damascus  triumphs  pre¬ 
viously  undreamed  of;  but  although  the  architec¬ 
tural  activity  begun  by  Nor  al-Din  did  not  actually 
cease,  the  incessant  wars  left  little  energy  for  peace¬ 
ful  development.  Six  months  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Richard  I.  Coeur-de-I.ion,  Saläh 
al-I)in  died  on  the  27th  Safar  589  (4^  March 
II93)  and  was  at  first  interred  in  the  citadel,  but 
a  few  years  later  his  remains  were  removed  to 
his  final  resting  place  in  the  Madrasa  al-'Aziziya. 

The  fierce  struggle  between  Saläh  al-Dïn’s  sons 
al-Afdal  [q.  v.,  p.  145]  and  al-cAztz  [q.  v.,  p.  540] 
and  his  brother  al-'Adil  [q.  v.,  p.  137]  in  which 
the  town  had  to  suffer  several  sieges,  wrought 
great  havoc  on  it.  It  was  only  after  the  death  of 
al-cAzIz  and  the  final  defeat  of  al-Afdal  that  Da¬ 
mascus  began  to  enjoy  peace  again  under  al-'Ädil 
(extension  of  the  citadel,  foundation  of  the  ldjämic 
al-'Idain,  cf.  yourn.  Asiat.'  ix,f»  Ser.,  vii.  231). 
Under  his  son  and  successor  al-Mu'azzam  ‘Isa, 
danger  from  the  Franks  again  threatened  it  but 
passed  awwy.  A  few  years  later  internecine  wars 
again  broke  out  in  the  house  of  AiyGb,  which 
finally  led  to  the  alliance,  so  hated  by  the  Muslim 
population,  of  al-Sälilr  Ismail  of  Damascus  with 
the  Christians  against  al-Sälih  AiyQb  of  Egypt, 
who  w'ith  the  help  of  the  Khwärizmians  defeated 
the  allies  at  Ghazza  in  643=1244  and  again 
united  Damascus  to  Egypt.  After  the  death  of  al- 
Sälih  Aiyîib’s  son  al-Mu  a/zam  Türänshah  in  648  = 
1250,  al-Nisir  Yfisuf,  the  ruler  of  Halub,  seized 
the  capital  of  southern  Syria.  He  was  the  last 
Aiyubid  prince  of  Damascus. 

In  spite  of  the  turbulence  of  the  period  the 
architectural  activity  begun  by  NOr  al-Dln  was 
not  afTectcd.  Princes  and  princesses  of  the  house 
of  Aiyüh  as  well  as  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom 
vied  with  one  another  in  pious  foundations.  Da¬ 
mascus  became  a  city  of  mad  rasas.  I  bn  Djubair, 
who  visited  the  city  in  the  time  of  Saläh  al-Dfn, 
counted  about  20  mad  rasas,  but  the  number  soon 
became  multiplied  many  times.  These  buildings 
however  have  more  interest  for  the  history  of 
Muhammadan  scholarship  or  rather  piety  than  for 
the  history  of  the  town  proper.  We  will  therefore 
here  only  refer  the  reader  to  Sauvai  re’s  translations 
in  the  yourn .  Asiat .,  ix<l»  Scr.,  iii. — vii.,  with 
which  may  also  be  compared  Zeitsehr,  der  Deutsch . 
At argent,  Ges .,  viü.  346 — 374. 

Tu  K  Mami.uk  Pkriop. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  viilh  (xii*li  cen¬ 
tury)  the  invasion  of  Ilnliigil’s  Mongol  hordes  ; 
made  an  end  of  the  AiyQbid  kingdom  of  Damas¬ 
cus.  In  Rabl*  1  658  =  March  1260  the  city,  empty  I 


of  troops,  opened  its  gates  to  the  victors;  the 
only  obstacle  the  latter  met  was  a  vain  resistance 
in  the  citadel.  The  victory  of  the  MamlQks  of 
Egypt  at  cAin  DjälQt  [q.  v.  p.  2 1 2]  made  the 
latter  masters  of  Syria.  The  Mongols  fled  and  the 
native  Christians  atoned  for  the  good  reception 
they  had  given  them  by  the  destruction  of  the 
lung  famed  Church  of  St.  Mary  (see  Aba  Sjjdma: 
Fee.  Hist .  Crois, ,  Or.,  v.  1 92). 

In  the  following  period,  Damascus  became  the 
centre  of  the  most  important  MamlQk  province  in 
Syria,  the  Mamlakat  Dima  Aik ^  which  practically 
included  the  whole  of  southern  Syria  from  the 
Egyptian  frontier  up  to  HnirQt,  Him*,  Tadmur, 
at-Kahba  on  the  Euphrates  (afterwards  moved  to 
Halab)  with  the  exception  of  the  little  mamlakat 
of  al-Karak  and  Salad  (for  a  period  also  Ghazzm 
and  Him*) 

Under  al-Xaliir  Rrib.rrs  [q.  v.  p.  5S8],  the  great 
organiser  of  the  Mamlnk  kingdom,  brighter  days 
again  dawned  on  the  city.  This  indefatigable 
monarch  often  held  his  court  in  Damascus.  He  not 
only  rebuilt  the  ruined  walls  and  citadel  but  also 
built  a  new  palace  for  himself  on  the  Maidän 
al-Akhdar  on  the  HaradS,  the  famous  Ka*r  al- 
Ablak,  which  is  said  to  have  served  as  a  model 
for  al-Näsir  b.  Kal.Yùn’s  [see  above  p.  824]  build¬ 
ing  of  the  same  name  in  Cairo,  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  Tekkiya  (see  Quatrcmerc  in  Makrfzl, 
Sultans  AfamlcukSy  i.  2,  p.  44  ;  yourn.  Asiat . 
ix  Scr.  vii.  253;  Ihn  Sfcäkir,  Fa:cât  al-  llwafa\aty 

1.  109).  Haibars  died  in  676  (1277)  in  Ikimascus 
and  was  buried  in  the  Madrasa  al-Zähirtya  built 
by  command  of  his  son  al-SacUl  by  Tzz  al-Din 
Aidamur,  governor  of  Dama>cus,  northwest  of  the 
Umaiyad  Mosque  (Makrlzl,  Sultans  Afamleuts ,  L 

2,  p.  162;  yourn .  Asiat.  ixth  Scr.,  iii.  4 20  et  sea.), 

Haibars’  reign  had  been  for  Damascus  a  worthy 

continuation  of  the  prosperity  it  had  enjoyed  since 
Nör  al-Din;  sciences  were  also  steadily  cultivated 
as  evidence  of  which  we  need  only  recall  the 
name  of  Nawawl  [q.  v.].  Hut  under  the  later 
MamlQk  Sultäns  a  decline  set  in.  Damascus  re¬ 
mained  unrivalled  as  the  second  city  in  the  em¬ 
pire  and  this,  the  most  important  governorship, 
was  naturally  filled  only  by  most  distinguished 
MamlQks;  but  this  too  readily  resulted  in  a  rivalry 
between  the  Sultan  in  Egypt  and  his  ofliccr  in 
Damascus.  To  prevent  this,  the  commander  of  the 
citadel  was  appointed  by  the  Sultan  himself,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  governor,  which  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  a  constant  strained  relationship  between 
these  two  officials.  Inmcdiatcly  on  the  deposition 
of  Hat  bars*  son  Sacld  and  the  accession  of  Kallun, 
Sonkor  al-Ashknr  (678=  1 179)  rose  in  rehellion, 
supported  by  a  fatuâ  from  the  Kadi  ’l-Kudât 
Ibn  Khallikän,  but  this  rising  was  put  down  in* 
the  following  year.  During  the  confusion  which 
followed  the  assassination  of  nl-Asfaraf  Khalil, 
Sultftn  KatboghS  was  surrounded  by  troops  de¬ 
voted  to  I.adjln  in  the  citadel  of  Datna>cu«  and 
forced  to  surrender  in  696  (1297).  A  fugitive 
NVib  from  Damascus,  KipCak,  is  said*  to  have 
been  the  man  who  brought  about  the  Mongol 
(  ill  Tuan’s  campaign  in  699  (1300),  in  the  course 
of  which  Damascus  suffered  terrible  devastation 
in  the  fights  between  the  Mongols  who  occupied 
the  Mosque  and  the  Mam  Ulks  who  stublnrmly 
defended  themselves  in  the  citadel  while  the  suburbs 
like  al-Salihiya  [q.  v.]  were  utterly  destroyed.  The 
garrison  of  the  citadel  levelled  the  whole  neigh- 
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bourbood  from  the  Bib  al-Nasr  to  the  Bib  al- 
Faradj,  tod  the  Mongols  burned  great  stretches 
of  the  city  including  NQr  al- Din’s  Dir  al-IIadfth. 
The  Mongols  soon  retired  and  KipCaV,  who  was 
left  behind  by  Qhirin  as  governor  submitted  to 
Sultin  al-Ni^ir.  Damascus  escaped  with  only  a 
fright  from  the  Mongol  invasion  of  the  year  702 
(1303).  As  regards  the  intellectual  life  of  Damascus 
in  this  period,  we  may  note  the  activity  of  Ihn 
Taimlya  [q.  v.],  whose  puritanical  ideas  ultimately 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  government. 

During  al-Näsir’s  third  reign,  Tangiz,  the  governor 
of  Damascus,  to  whom  the  other  Syrian  Nilbs 
were  subordinate  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
(712 — 740=1312 — 1339)  regent  in  Syria  with 
practically  unlimited  power.  In  717  he  founded 
the  Tangizlya  Mosque  on  the  site  of  the  present 
military  buildings  behind  the  military  Serai  {Journ. 
Asiat^  ix'1'  Ser.,  vii.  237  et  seq.),  and  in  739  a 
school  for  the  study  of  the  Kor'ftn  and  the  Hadith 
{Journ.  Asiat, ,  ix,:*  Ser.,  iii.  284);  he  repaired 
the  damaged  southwest  wall  of  the  Umaiyad 
Mosque  and  is  also  said  to  have  widened  the 
streets.  While  he  was  occupied  in  repairing  the 
damage  done  in  the  city  by  a  fire,  he  fell  into 
disgrace  and  was  finally  shamefully  put  to  death 
in  prison  in  Alexandria. 

A  period  of  anarchical  praetorian  rule  again 
followed  the  peaceful  reigns  of  al-Nasir  and  Tan¬ 
giz,  during  which  rival  Amirs  were  struggling  for 
the  mastery.  Damascus  (753,  762,  790)  also  was 
the  scene  of  these  wars.  In  791  (1389)  the  decisive 
battle  between  the  all-powerful  minister  Mintasfa 
and  the  dethroned  Sultan  Barknk  was  fought  before 
the  gates  of  the  city,  by  which  the  latter  won 
back  his  throne.  I lis  son  Farad j  had  to  win  back 
the  town  in  801  (1399).  Under  the  youthful 
Sultitn  the  rivalries  of  the  Amirs  again  broke  out, 
»«I  that  Syria  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Timur.  In  J)ju- 
mädä  i.  803  =  December  1400,  his  forces  en¬ 
camped  Indore  Damascus.  When  Faradj,  owing  to 
a  rebellion  in  his  camp,  left  the  city  and  lied  to 
Fgypt,  the  result  of  the  campaign  was  decided. 
The  city  surrendered  but  the  citadel  continued  to 
offer  a  stubborn  resistance  for  a  long  time.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  l>amascus 
was  entirely  given  over  to  plunder,  and  a  fire  in 
which  numberless  lives  were  lost  laid  the  greater 
part  of  the  town  in  ashes.  The  Bavarian  Johan 
Schiltbcrger,  who  long  served  as  a  Mamlfik  in 
Timur’s  army,  says  that  30,000  men,  wjomcn  and 
children  were  shut  up  in  the  great  Mosque  which 
was  then  set  on  fire.  It  is  certain  at  least,  that 
its  sack  by  Timur  was  the  heaviest  blow  this 
much  harassed  city  had  suffered  for  centuries. 

The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Faradj  was 
again  filled  with  anarchy  by  the  rebellious  Amirs, 
whose  o|>erations  chiefly  centred  around  the  ill- 
fated  Ihimascus.  During  the  whole  of  the  last 
century  of  MamlQk  rule  these  turmoils  were 
constantly  recurring.  The  change  of  ruler  in  Cairo 
was  usually  the  signal  for  the  rebellion  of  the 
governor  in  Damascus.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder 
that  the  town  did  not  so  rapidly  recover  from 
the  devastation  wrought  by  Tfrnflr.  Kalkashandl 
(died  821  =  1418;  says  that  only  a  part  around 
the  Mosque  was  rebuilt  in  his  time  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  city  still  lay  in  ashes  {fjaio* 
al-Suhh,  p.  283).  Nevertheless  new  schools  and 
mosques  were  constantly  being  founded  and  the 
names  of  the  Suions  are  perpetuated  in  nu¬ 


merous  inscriptions,  which  tell  of  new  buildings 
and  restorations  of  ruined  buildings,  of  pious  en¬ 
dowments  and  royal  proclamations.  To  this  period 
Damascus  owes  buildings  like  the  beautiful  Sfi- 
bOniya  in.  the  Maidftn  Road  ( Journ .  Asiat  ixth 
Scr.  iii.  264),  the  Ilboghä  Mosque  northwest  of 
the  citadel  (ibid.,  p.236,431  et  seq.).  The  western 
minaret  of  the  Umaiyad  Mosque  also  dates  in  its 
present  form  from  the  time  of  Ka’it  Bai  as  this 
part  had  been  burned  down  in  884.  But  even  the 
more  energetic  MamlQk  rulers  were  no  longer 
able  to  revive  a  real  and  permanent  period  of 
prosperity  for  the  city. 

The  Turkish  Period. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  defeat  of  the  MamlQks 
at  Dabik  on  the  25  *h  Radjab  922  =  24th  August 
1516,  Damascus  opened  its  gates  to  the  victorious 
Ottomans.  Previously  under  the  MamlQks  of  Egypt 
it  had  still  been  only  the  capital  of  a  province 
but  now  it  passed  entirely  under  foreign  rule. 
From  this  period  the  land  ceases  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  great  events  of  history.  It  is  hardly  right 
to  ascribe  its  decline  solely  to  Turkish  misrule, 
for  its  resources  had  already  been  exhausted  by 
the  wars  of  the  preceding  centuries.  The  Turkish 
period  deserves  a  place  of  honour  in  the  history 
of  the  architecture  of  Damascus,  as  some  of  the 
finest  monuments  of  Muhammadan  architecture  in 
the  modern  city  date  from  it.  The  Egyptian  style 
had  Irccome  very  predominant  under  the  MamlQks, 
but  now*  Turkish  influence  began  to  make  itself 
felt.  Sulaimân  I.  in  962=  1554  built  the  Tekklye 
before  the  western  gates  of  the  city  on  the  site 
and  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Kasr  al-Ablajj; 
this  bcautifu!  building  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  BaradS  is  huilt  in  the  Turkish  style  (see 
Journ,  As,  ix1*1  Ser.  vii.,  253  et  seq. ;  Saladin, 
Manuel  tie  C Art  Musulman ,  i.  1 74).  Only  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  mosques  in  Damascus  may 
be  mentioned  here  which  owe  their  origin  to 
Turkish  Pashas:  Both  lie  on  the  Maidän  Road. 
The  first  is  the  Darwijdilya  begun  by  Darwlslj 
Pasha  in  979=1571  {Journ,  As.  îx  **»  Scr.  vii., 
260)  and  the  second  the  Sinänfya,  so  famed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  faience  work,  built  by  Sin.1n  Pasha  in 
994  (1585)  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Masdjid  al-l’asal 
{Journ.  As.'  ix‘*'  Ser.  vii.,  262),  according  to  von 
Krcmer,  Topographie,  i.  48,  the  finest  in  Damascus 
next  to  the  Umaiyad  Mosque.  In  fact,  architectural 
activity  in  Damascus  never  seems  to  have  ceased, 
although  we  have  but  scanty  sources  at  our  disposal 
for  its  history  in  the  last  few  centuries. 

The  re-awakening  of  the  East  is  associated  with 
the  appearance  of  Muhammad  <Ali.  From  1832 — 
1840,  Damascus  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  Ibrahim  Pat. ha  strenuously  set  al>out  re¬ 
storing  peace  and  order  to  the  ruined  country. 
Trade  and  industries  began  to  flourish.  Buildings 
for  administrative  and  more  particularly  military 
purposes  were  erected,  for  which  unfortunately 
however  ancient  and  venerable  edifices  were  often 
sacrificed.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Tangizlya  was 
altered  to  form  a  military  school  and  the  Ilboghg 
Mosque  became  a  biscuit  factory.  The  modern 
Military  Serai  was  built  on  the  site  of  Nar  al- 
Dfn’s  D.1r  al-cAdl.  'Phe  enmity  between  Druses 
and  Maronites  in  Ixbanon,  which  had  been  gra¬ 
dually  increasing  during  the  Turco- Egyptian  war* 
in  the  time  of  Bashir  SliiliAb,  lead  in  i860  to  a 
terrible  massacre  of  Christians  in  Damascus,  in 
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which  cAbd  al-Kadir  [q.  v.]  who  had  been  bani- 
*hcd  from  Algeria  placed  the  Christians  greatly 
in  his  debt.  In  recent  years  one  may  mention  the 
brief  period  of  government  by  the  reformer  Midhat 
Paiha  (187S);  education  was  improved  though  the 
system  soon  in  part  broke  down  again;  a  perma¬ 
nent  reform  was  the  replacing  of  the  old  narrow 
bazaar  alleys  by  broad  streets.  As  had  been  the 
case  innumerable  times  in  earlier  centuries,  the 
development  of  the  city  has  again  in  quite  recent 
times  been  affected  by  great  outbreaks  of  fire. 
In  1893  the  Umaiyad  Mosque  was  burned  down 
to  its  walls  and  in  April  19 12  considerable  por¬ 
tions  of  the  new  bazaars  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  through  commerce  of  Damascus  was  con¬ 
siderably  affected  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  railways,  which  since  1S94  have  connected 
the  city  w  ith  corn*producing  I  law  ran,  since  1895 
with  Ilairut,  and  since  1905  with  Haifa,  have  af¬ 
forded  a  certain  compensation,  while  the  main 
line  of  the.  Hidjaz  railway  docs  not  yet  seem  to 
have  produced  any  considerable  effect  on  its  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity.  Although  the  continuation  of 
the  Syrian  railway  system  will  more  and  more 
completely  ruin  the  caravan  traffic,  yet  a  great 
development  of  the  narrower  hinterland  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  expected,  which  will  probably  assure  the 
city  permauent  prosperity  if  it  docs  not  also  bring 
it  back  its  erstwhile  predominance.  According  to 
the  Knglish  Consular  Reports  the  total  trade  of 
Damascus  for  1 909  and  1910  was  roughly  of  the 
value  £  1,000,000  both  for  exports  and  imports. 

Damascus  which,  as  the  capital  of  the  Wilayct 
of  Syria  with  the  four  samjjaks,  Damascus,  Ilamä, 
Ilawrän  and  Karak,  is  the  scat  of  a  Wall  and 
the  headquarters  of  an  army  corps  stafT,  is  cre¬ 
dited  in  the  lust  edition  of  llacdekcr  (1912)  with 
300,000  inhabitants  (exclusive  of  3 — 4000  garrison) 
which  is  probably  too  high. 

The  Configuration- of  the  Modern  city. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  heart  of  the  city  has  hardly  altered 
in  any  essential  features  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
ravages  of  fire  and  sword  since  the  Umaiyad 
period.  A  sketch  of  the  modern  city  will  therefore 
be  a  supplement  to  the  historical  survey.  That 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city  has  practically  not 
yet  grown  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  walls  is 
probably  in  a  sense  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
Ihc  Christian  and  Jewish  quarters  arc  here;  but 
the  reverse  is  still  more  likely,  that  these  quarters 
arc  here  because  the  ruling  Muslims  preferred 
the  western  parts  as  they  were  situated  on  the 
roads  to  the  more  cultured  lands  of  Syria.  The 
city  soon  exceeded  its  ancient  boundaries.  At 
quite  an  early  period  wc  read  of  the  suburb  of 
al-(Uknilm  northwest  of  Damascus.  When,  after 
the  time  of  NOr  al-Dln,  a  new’  period  of  prosperity 
dawned,  new  suburbs  grew  up  before  the  Bab 
al-Djftbiya  expanding  towards  the  Maidàn  al-Akhdar 
(G  ok  Maidàn)  westwards  and  the  Maidan  al-ll.isA 
(corresponding  to  the  modern  suburb  of  al-Maidan) 
to  the  southwest.  Gradually  the  old  western  boun¬ 
dary  became  the  military  and  administrative  centre, 
while  the  business  activities  of  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  continued  to  be  concentrated  as  before  in 
the  quarter  around  the  Umaiyad  Mosque.  This 
evolution  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  going  on 
from  the  lime  of  Nur  al-Dln  to  the  present  day. 
The  great  vein  of  traftie  from  east  to  west,  the 


“street  which  is  called  Straight’*  ends  in  the  east 
of  the  city  at  the  ancient  Bib  al-Shar^L  From 
this  point,  the  city  wall,  still  well  preserved,  runs 
past  the  tomb  of  Shaikh  Arslan  (see  Journ .  Asiat n 
ixlh  Ser.,  v.  404)  northwards  as  far  as  the  Baradft, 
which  it  reaches  at  the  Bàb  TO  ml.  It  then  follows 
the  southern  of  the  two  arms  of  the  river,  which 
here  enclose  an  island,  up  to  the  Bib  al-Saläm(a). 
Between  the  two  last  named  gates  there  was  once, 
according  to  Ibn  Sbäkir  {journ.  Asiat .,  ix'h  Ser., 
vii.  373  ft  *  gate  Bab  al-Jdjinlfc,  called  after 
the  quarter  of  the  same  name  which  forcibly 
reminds  one  of  the  ancient  poetic  name  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  Djillik.  The  traces  of  the  courses  of  two 
walls  may  still  be  followed,  although  now  built 
over  in  many  places,  westwards  from  the  Bab  al- 
Salfun,  between  which  runs  the  Baia  al-Sürain 
road  up  to  the  Bàb  al  Faridis,  to  which  there 
was  according  to  Porter,  i.  53  a  second  gate  far¬ 
ther  inside  and  the  Bib  al*cAmlra  outside  across 
the  Barada.  This  gate  lakes  its  name  from  the 
suburb  al-Wmàra  w  hich  began  at  the  Bib  al-SalJm 
and  gradually  developing  by  the  incorporation  of 
originally  isolated  quarters  like  al-'Ufctaiba  not  far 
from  the  Makbarat  al-Dahdah  {Journ.  Asia /.,  ixlf* 
Ser.,  vii.  450>  al-Bahsa,  etc.,  now  sends  out  a 
thoroughfare  to  the  northwest  up  to  al-Sülthtya 
(cf.  Journ.  Asiat. y  ix1*»  Scr.f  iv.  473  et  /c/.),  which 
had  arisen  at  the  foot  of  Ujebcl  Kisiyun  before 
600  (1200).  The  city  wall  must  have  been  some¬ 
where  here  linked  up  with  the  citadel.  The  mani¬ 
fold  alterations,  one  of  which  is  witnessed  to  by 
Nür  al-Dln’s  erection  of  the  Bab  al-FaraJj  (on 
the  site  of  an  older  Bab  al-'Amara,  cf.  Journ . 
Asiat. y  ix»1»  Ser.,  vii.  374)  probably  owe  their 
origin  to  the  desire  to  protect  the  quarters  which 
were  gradually  growing  and  becoming  linked  up 
to  the  city.  But  the  city  constantly  expanded 
beyond  the  bounds  drawn  round  it  ;  and  Porter 
and  v.  Krcincr  have  not  succeeded  in  definitely 
locating  the  course  of  the  ancient  walls  in  this 
part  of  the  city.  While  the  ancient  P»ab  al-Hadid 
was  incorporated  in  the  citadel  in  the  course  of 
al-cA, UFs  alterations  in  it,  the  ancient  name  was 
transferred  to  the  gate  formerly  called  Bàb  al-Nasr, 
a  little  farther  to  the  south  and  has  thus  survived 
to  the  present  day.  The  wall  then  ran  close  along 
the  cast  side  of  the  Maidan  road  up  to  the  Bab 
ai-Djabiya,  which  corresponds  »0  the  west  end 
of  t he  great  street  runuiug  the  whole  length  of 
the  city,  and  without  a  doubt  continued  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  farther  in  the  same  direction, 
although  all  traces  of  it  here  have  now  utterly 
disappeared,  following  the  Süfc  al-Siuäniya  until  it 
turned  eastwards  at  the  Bab  al-S.ighir.  At  the 
present  day  the  suburb  of  al-Maidan  with  nume¬ 
rous  beautiful  mosques  stretches  for  a  mile  or  • 
two  southwards  on  (his  side,  as  far  as  Bawwàhat 
Allah,  the  starting  point  of  the  Ha^j^j  route,  not 
far  from  the  Masdjid  al-Kadam,  where  Tradition 
sought  to  locate  the  grave  of  Moses  and  footprints 
are  pointed  out  which  used  (see  Ibn  J>jubair,  cd. 
de  Gocje,  p.  281  et  seq.\  Ibn  Batata,  i.  226  et 
seq.)  to  be  said  to  be  those  of  Mi  »ses  and  at  a 
later  period  of  Muhammad  (cf.  von  Krcmcr,  7>- 
pografhie ,  ii.  22;  Zeitsehr.  des  ReutSihcn  Valä* 
sfina-l'et rinsy  xii.  284).  It  docs  not  appear  quite 
certain,  although  according  to  YàVüt,  ii.  236,  very 
probable,  that  the  ancient  Bab  al-Saglnr  is  identical 
w  ith  the  modern  Bab  al-Shaghür,  at  which  a  double 
doorway  is  further  evidence  for  the  former  existence 
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of  a  double  ring  of  walls.  Although  the  name  Bsb 
al-Saghlr  for  the  gate  has  now  disappeared,  it  Is 
preserved  in  that  of  the  most  celebrated  cemetery 
in  Damascus,  the  Ma^bantt  BSb  al-Saghlr,  where 
a  number  of  companions  of  the  Prophet,  and 
several  wives  of  Muhammad  as  well  os  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Kajima  found  their  last  rcstingplacc.  The  very 
memory  of  the  tomb  of  Mu'fiwiya  which  was 
once  here  has  utterly  disappeared,  while  not  far 
from  the  neighl>ouring  Djâmr  al-Ujarräh,  in  which 
—  probably  merely  owing  to  some  misunderstand* 
ing  —  the  grave  of  Aba  cl'baida  is  shown,  the 
alleged  tomb  of  Yazld  1.  remained  as  an  object 
of  vituperation  (von  Kremer,  Topographie ,  ii.  20; 
cf.  Zeit  sc  kr,  der  Deutsch .  Merge  nl.  Ges .,  xv.  360). 
From  this  point  to  the  now  closed  Bab  Kaisin, 
where  legend  locates  the  scene  of  Acts ,  ix.  25, 
and  thence  to  the  east  gate,  the  wall  is  still 
fairly  well  preserved  with  many  towers  but  only 
as  a  single  line  of  defence,  although  it  seems  to 
have  been  once  double  here  also,  cf.  Thcvcnot; 
Suite  du  Voyage  de  levant  (Paris  1673),  p.  25 
et  seq.  The  alleged  tomb  of  BilAl  b.  Kabah  [q.v., 
p.  719]  and  a  Chiistian  sanctuary  of  St.  George, 
which  is  however  also  reverenced  by  Muslims,  are 
situated  in  the  gardens  south  of  the  city. 

As  the  more  important  monuments  of  architecture 
in  Damascus  have  already  been  mentioned  above, 
a  few  general  remarks  on  the  interior  of  the  city 
will  suffice.  As  in  all  Oriental  towns  the  usually 
blind  alleys  of  the  quiet  residential  quarter  with 
their  bleak  high  walls,  which  often  however  enclose 
veritable  palaces,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
streets  of  the  bazaars  always  busy  and  full  of 
colour,  with  their  huge  khans,  the  offices  and 
warehouses  of  Kastcrn  merchants.  One  great  ad¬ 
vantage  the  town  has  over  others  is  its  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  running  water  which  the  Baradä 
supplies.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  baths  of 
Damascus,  often  splendidly  decorated  with  faience 
work,  enjoyed  particular  renown.  Wetzstein  gave 
»  delightful  picture  of  the  picturesque  scenes  in 
the  markets  of  the  city  about  the  middle  of  last 
century  in  the  Zcitschr .  der  Deutsch .  Morgen!. 
Gesellseh. y  xi.  475 — 525.  If  the  city  has  since 
lost  some  of  its  real  Oriental  character,  it  has 
nevertheless  remained  purer  than  in  the  other  great 
cities  of  the  cast  which  have  been  more  influenced 
by  European  cosmopolitanism.  The  old  established 
industries  of  Damascus  have  however  declined 
considerably.  The  armourer's  art,  which  is  usually 
traced  back  to  the  armouries  founded  by  Diocletian, 
has  been  extinct  since  TimOr  carried  off  those 
who  followed  it.  The  once  world-famed  silk-looms 
(cf.  Idrfsl  op.  eit.)  have,  it  is  true,  not  entirely 
disappeared  but  they  have  quite  lost  their  former 
importance.  At  the  present  day  manufactured  goods 
(particularly  cottoo-stufTs)  hold  fust  place  among 
imported  articles.  On  the  other  hand  many  crafts¬ 
men  still  supply  good  and  well  made  articles  for 
native  use.  The  leather  work  is  particularly  well 
known.  The  goldsmiths  make  pretty  filagree  work 
while  the  wood  and  metal  (copper,  brass)  inlaid 
work  find  a  ready  market  in  foreign  countries 
also.  Though  the  town  has  irredeemably  lost  its 
erstwhile  importance  as  the  capital  of  a  great 
empire  and  a  centre  of  the  world's  commerce,  it 
by  no  means  lives  solely  on  its  glorious  past  and 
we  may  well  concur  in  M.  von  Oppenheim*» 
verdict  that  *a  new  era  of  prosperity  is  clearly 
dawning  upon  it". 
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pensable;  cf.  also  Quatremère  in  Ma^rUI,  Sul¬ 
tans  Mamlouks ,  ii.  j,  p.  262 — 288;  A.  von 
Kremer,  Mittelsyrien  und  Damaskus  (Vienna 
1853).  For  the  conquest  of  the  town  by  the  Arabs 
s.  de  Goeje,  Mémoire  sur  la  Conquête  de  ta 
Syrie*,  p.  82 — 113;  Cactani,  An  naît  de  IC  Islam, 
iii.  326 — 422.  The  older  travellers  have  been 
utilised  in  Kitter,  Erdkunde ,  xvii.  1332 — 1428. 
Sec  also  more  especially  J.  L.  Porter,  Five  Years 
in  Damascus ,  i.  24 — 148;  II.  Pelermann,  Rei¬ 
sen  im  Orient i.  44 — 174;  Lortct,  La  Syrie 
d' Aujourd'hui,  p.  567  et  seq.\  M.  von  Oppen¬ 
heim,  Vom  Mittclmeer  tum  Pers.  Golf,  i.  49— 
77;  Baedeker,  Palestifte  and  Syria *  (1912), 
pp.  298—322.  (R.  Hartmann.) 

DAMIETTA,  a  town  in  Egypt  12  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Nile.  Dainietta,  Arabic  DimyX’)’,  also  popularly 
pronounced  Dumyät,  has  at  the  present  day 
(census  of  1S97)  31 — 32,000  inhabitants  and  is 
the  capital  of  the  gouvernement  (muhii/za)  of  the 
same  name,  which  has  43 — 44,000  inhabitants.  In 
spite  of  the  railway,  post  and  telegraph  it  is  at 
the  present  day  a  moribund  town  and  only  holds 
the  tenth  place  among  Egyptian  towns  os  regards 
number  of  inhabitants.  In  the  middle  ages  on  the 
other  hand  Damietta  was  a  florishing  industrial 
centre  and  an  important  seaport,  the  importance 
of  Which  may  be  recognised  from  the  fact  that 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Crusaders  in  616 
(1219)  Malik  KSmil  was  ready  to  restore  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  as  it  existed  before  Sala- 
din's  time  to  save  Damietta,  an  offer  which  was 
however  refused  by  the  Crusaders.  When  the 
period  of  Damictta's  prosperity  began,  cannot  be 
exactly  determined.  In  Coptic  sources  it  is  called 
Tamiat  or  Tamiati,  a  name  which  it  is  said  to 
have  received  from  a  son  of  the  legendary  eponym 
L'shrnon  b.  Misrayim.  Nothing  further  of  the  pre- 
Islärnic  town  is  known. 

The  history  of  the  conquest  also,  in  which  ft 
relative  of  Mu^awkis  plays  an  important  part 
(Makrlzl,  KJtifaf  i.  213  et  seq.)  strikes  one  as 
even  more  legendary.  Al-Mikdftd  b.  al-Aswad  is 
said  to  have  been  its  conqueror.  The  exposed 
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situation  of  the  town  was  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  Damietta,  even  after  the  final  occupation  of 
Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  was  repeatedly  the  object 
of  hostile  attacks  and  suffered  much  from  the 
Byzantines  and  afterwards  from  the  Crusaders. 
The  town  was,  for  example,  thus  suddenly  attacked 
in  70  (708-709),  121  (738-739)  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  third  (ix1  ')  century.  An  assault  on 
it  in  the  year  23S  (852)  induced  the  Caliph  Mu- 
tawnkkifs  government  to  fortify  Damieita.  After 
a  century  of  peace  the  town  was  again  disturbed 
by  the  Byzantines  in  357  (967-96S)  and  two  cen¬ 
turies  later  devastated  by  the  Normans  of  Sicily 
(550=  1155).  The  fights  for  Damietta,  best  known 
in  history,  are  however  episodes  of  the  Crusades. 
It  was  recognised  by  the  Christians  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Iloly  Land  could  only  be  secure 
if  Egypt,  the  great  bulwark  of  Islam,  were  over¬ 
thrown.  It  was  with  this  end  in  view  that  the 
expeditions  prosecuted  so  vigorously  against  Da* 
mietta  were  undertaken  ;  the  first  of  these  was  a 
joint  attack  by  the  Byzantines  and  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  upon  Saladin  who  had  just  come 
into  power  (565  =  1169).  The  second  expedition 
was  one  led  by  Jean  dc  Brienne,  King  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  (615 — 6x8  =  1218—1221)  against  Malik 
rAdil  and  after  the  latter’s  death  against  Malik 
Kämil  of  Egypt.  Damietta  fell  after  fierce  fighting 
but  was  soon  afterwards  retaken  by  Kämil. 

An  equally  ill-fated  attempt  was  made  by 
Ixniis  IX,  on  his  Crusade  111647-648=1249-1250. 
These  events  took  place  just  ns  the  suzerainty  of 
Egypt  was  passing  from  the  Aiyubids  to  the 
MamlQks.  To  render  such  occurrences  impossible 
in  the  future,  Damietta  was  destroyed  in  648 
(1250)  by  the  Mamlfiks.  The  whole  town  was 
razed  to  the  ground  except  the  mosque  which  alone 
was  left  standing.  A  new  unfortified  town  arose 
farther  to  the  south.  In  659=  1260-1261,  Baibars 
al-Bundukdarf  made  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  at 
Damietta  impassable  for’  ships.  In  the  period  of 
Damictta’s  prosperity  the  entrance  hail  been  bar¬ 
red  by  a  chain.  The  new  Damietta  immediately 
adjoined  the  old  town.  The  former  Chief  Mosque 
of  Damietta,  which  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
foundation  of  the  town,  the  UjAmf  Abu  ’l-Mafitl 
or  Djämi*  Latah,  still  survives  in  a  ruined  suburb 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  modern  Damietta,  as 
Salmon  has  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  Damietta  is  also  thereby 
defined,  a  problem  for  which  various  solutions 
have  been  offered  on  historical  grounds.  It  was 
not  till  the  French  period  that  Damietta  again 
began  to  play  a  part  in  history.  After  Napoleon’s 
return,  Kleber  defeated  a  Turkish  force  which 
had  landed  here,  on  the  I'1  November  1799.  The 
English  afterwards  occupied  it  and  then  returned 
it  to  Turkey. 

While  the  modern  Damietta  has  only  a  few 
unimportant  industries  (weaving  of  coarse  linens, 
sugar,  salt  fish,  and  potteries),  in  the  middle  ages 
it  was  a  centre  for  the  export  of  the  textiles 
manufactured  there.  The  linens  called  Dimyfttf 
(also  £barb,  Kasab  etc.)  were  famed  throughout 
the  Muhammadan  world.  Only  white  stuffs  were 
manufactured  in  Damietta  but  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  coloured  cloths  were  also  made  (Y;\Vfit, 
Afuct(fam  al-Buldan  ii.  604,  8).  An  admixture  of 
gold  thread  was  very  popular  and  silk,  which 
had  to  he  imported,  was  applied  in  many  ways. 
These  industries  were  carried  on  by  the  state  as 


well  as  by  private  individuals.  The  work  was 
done  by  free  men  (Christians)  who  were  quartered 
in  the  factories  and  worked  up  a  given  amount 
of  material  allotted  to  them  (cf.  the  article  DABlK  ; 
for  further  information  see  C.  H.  Becker,  Beiträgt 
zur  Geschichte  Ägyptens,  iii).  This  industry  was 
at  its  zenith  in  the  Fätimid  period.  It  did  not 
survive  the  wars  and  turmoils  of  the  AiyQbid 
period  and  had  perhaps  disappeared  or  lost  much 
of  its  importance  even  before  Saladin’s  time, .but 
we  have  no  details  on  this  point.  At  the  present 
day  only  a  few  miserable  remnants  of  the  ancient 
industry  remain.  The  decline  of  the  town  was 
scaled  by  the  making  of  the  MahmOdiya  canal 
(1S16)  which  diverted  trade  to  Alexandria. 

Bibliography'.  Makrlzf,  Khitat,  i.  213  et 
sc].  ;  Yäküt,  Mu'djam  al-Buldän,  ii.  602  etseq.\ 
‘All  Mubdrak,  A’ h; tat  Djadida,  xi.  36  et  seqr, 
Baedeker,  Fgypt  ®,  p.  X  71-172.  The  remaining 
literature  will  be  found  in  the  important  study 
by  Georges  Salmon,  Rapport  sur  une  Mission 
a  Damiette  ( Bulletin  etc  /’ Institut  Franç.  <T  Ar* 
théologie  Orientale  au  Caire,  ii.  Mai — Juin  1901). 

(C.  II.  Bkckf.r.) 

PAMIR,  a  technical  term  of  Arabie  grammar: 

I  the  personal  pronoun.  The  term  al-damir  or 
al*mudmar  is  really  elliptic  for  al-ism  a l -da mir 
or  al-mudmar  “the  implied  name”  in  opposition 
to  al-ism  al-$ahir  or  al-muzhar ,  the  explicit  name 
expressed  by  a  substantive.  It  originally  denoted 
not  the  personal  pronoun  itself  but  only  the  sub¬ 
stantive  represented  by  it  (cf.  Fleischer,  Kleine 
Schriften ,  i.  161).  Slbawaihi  therefore  does  not 
call  the  personal  pronoun  da/nlr  or  muzhar  but 
c a  là  mat  al-mudmar  or  'ala  mat  al-idmUr  (see  for 
example,  Dcrenbourg’s  edition,  i.  iSS,4  and 
3*9,  ao). 

The  personal  pronouns  are  divided  in  the  later 
Arabic  Grammar,  of  which  al-Zamakh  «barfs  Mu - 
fa\ial  is  the  classic,  into  independent  ( da  mir 
munfafl)  and  dependent  (  mut  ta  {il).  The 
former  are  the  separate  or  independent  pronouns 
ana,  anfa%  huica  etc.;  the  latter  include  primarily 
the  suffixed  pronouns  of  all  three  cases  (j'a'al-nJ , 
daru-na ,  raa-na)  but  also  the  merely  virtually 
existing  pronouns  like  the  huua  in  the  form 
fa' ala  etc.  A  pronoun  of  the  latter  class  is  called 
mustatir  (invisible),  in  opposition  to  the  suffix 
which  although  dependent  is  actually  existent 
{barix).  A  variety  of  the  damir  al-mustatir,  the 
invisible  personal  pronoun,  is  the  da  mir*  al-lJzim, 
the  inherent  pronoun,  which  is  however  not  as  a 
rule  expressed,  as  for  example,  the  subject  of  the 
first  and  second  persons  of  the  verb. 

In  Slhawaihi  this  terminology  is  not  yet  devel¬ 
oped.  He  only  distinguishes  between  an  implica¬ 
tion  (id mar)  which  actually  finds  phonetic  ex¬ 
pression  (cither  by  a  separate  personal  pronoun 
or  by  a  suffix)  and  one  which  is  not  so  expressed 
(cf.  particularly  i.  188,  ,  and  4,  and  ii.  318,  t, 
320,  1 ,  and  322,  i7).  But  he  already  has  expres¬ 
sions  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  person  (< al - 
mu  taka  Him,  al-mukhatab  and  al-gkisib  ;  in  place 
of  the  latter  also  al-muha  ida(&  <anhu ). 

As  regards  syntax,  the  personal  pronouns  have 
given  rise  to  a  very  subtle  distinction  among  the 
Arabs,  which  trenches  on  a  theory  of  knowledge. 
Even  Sîlmvaihi  (i.  1S8,  9)  says  that  the  personal 
pronouns  arc  always  determined,  *  because  a  noun 
can  only  be  implicitly  referred  to  when  one  knows 
that  it  has  been  made  clear  to  another  whom  or 
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what  is  referred  to  and  that  one  is  referring  to 
some  thing  definite”.  Doubts  as  to  the  antecedents 
of  personal  pronouns  (to  which  as  genitives  the 
possessives  also  belong)  can  only  arise  in  cases 
like  the  following  adalta  badawly "*  nakaKhu 
(a  Bedouin  lost  his  shc-camel)  and  are  here 
practically  cleared  up  (for  further  information  on 
this  debatable  point  sec  Ibn  Wish,  p.  683).  But 
even  on  this  point  the  Arabs  have  found  the 
correct  view,  viz.  that  - hu  in  a  case  like  this  is 
still  determinative  although  it  refers  to  an  indeter¬ 
minate  noun  for  it  cannot  refer  to  any  Bedouin 
but  only  to  the  one  just  mentioned  {Joe.  cit.,  1. 11). 

It  should  be  further  noticed  that  our  demon¬ 
strative  and  relative  pronouns  are  not  considered 
by  the  Arabs  as  one  class  with  the  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  but  form  a  separate  class  by  themselves, 
that  of  the  mubhamat  [q.  v.]. 

Bibliography  :  Siba  waihi ,  Kitab  (ed. 
Derenbourg),  i.  187  et  seq .,  210,  218  el  seq., 
240,  329  et  seq.*,  al-Zamakh^barl,  al-Mufa^at, 
p.  51 — 55,  81,  88,  144;  lbn  Wish,  p.  681 — 
683;  J.anc,  lexicon,  p.  1803.  (A.  Schaade.) 
al-DAMIRI,  Muhammad  ».  MUsX  ».  cIsA  Ka- 
MÀL  al-DIn,  was  born  at  Cairo  in  750  =  1349 
(but  the  date  is  doubtful)  and  died  there  in  808  = 
1405.  Ilis  nisba  is  derived  from  the  northernmost 
of  the  two  towns  both  called  Damira  near  SamanOd 
in  the  Delta  {KM (at  Jjadida ,  xi.  59).  He  was  a 
fthaf^itc,  a  pupil  of  Bahd  al-Dln  al-Subkl  (d.  A.  if. 
773,  Brockelmann,  ii.  p.  12),  to  whom  he  acted 
as  famulus,  and  of  Djamäl  al-Dln  al-Isnäwl  (d.  772, 
Brockelmann,  ii.  p.  90).  After  at  first  gaining  his 
livelihood  as  a  tailor,  he  became  a  professional 
theologian  and  taught  with  reputation  the  normal 
branches  of  tafsir,  hadi(h ,  fikh,  philosophy  and 
belles-lettres  at  Cairo  in  the  Azhar,  the  I_>jfimic 
of  al-Zahir,  in  the  Husainlya  and  elsewhere.  He 
held  a  devotional  lecture  (mfad)  in  the  Madrasa 
of  lbn  al-Balfarl,  inside  of  the  Bäb  al-Nasr,  having 
been  appointed  to  it  by  the  founder  (Mal^rizI, 
Khi  ta  (y  i.  ed.,  ii.  p.  391  =  ii.  cd.,  iv.  p.  236). 
Ile  was  also  in  charge  of  the  course  in  hadith 
instituted  in  the  Kubba  of  the  Kh&nkäh  of  Baibars 
pjasboaklr  (Maktlzl,  i.  cd.,  ii.  p.  416  =  ii.  cd., 
iv.  p.  276;  Ibn  Sdiuhba,  fabakal ,  in  Wüstenfcld’s 
Acute,  p.  17).  He  made  the  pilgrimage  several  times 
and  taught  at  Mecca;  one  of  his  pupils  told  that 
he  heard  him  in  the  interior  of  the  Ka'ba.  As  one 
of  the  Sufi  brotherhood  of  the  Khänkäh,  in  the  Oar 
of  Sa*Id  al-Sufadä  ( Malfrlzl,  Khi(a(,  »•  cd.,  ii.  p.415  = 
ii.  ed.,  iv.  p.  273  et  seq .),  he  was  celebrated  for  his 
ascetic  life  and  for  his  preaching;  al-MakrizT,  a 
younger  contemporary,  tells  us  in  his  c Uküd  that 
he  used  to  go  to  hear  him  with  admiration  and 
frequented  hi  in  for  years.  Karatnat  were  ascribed 
to  him  also,  and  after  a  youth  inclined  to  glut¬ 
tony,  he  became  almost  a  perpetual  faster.  The 
great  majority  of  his  works  were  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  commenting,  epitomizing,  versifying  kind, 
and  seem  mostly  to  be  lost.  Thus,  he  wrote  a 
commentary,  derived  from  al-Subki,  on  the  Min * 
hä((J  of  al-NawawI  (Brockclmanti,  i.  p.  248)  and 
in  it  has  the  remark  that  some  held  that  the 
Makâmat  (Hariri’s  apparently)  and  Kalita  w*«- 
Jjimna  were  allegories  of  alchemy.  He  left  also 
sermons  ( khufab )  and  treatises  on  canon  law  in 
ratf/ax .  All  these  were  in  the  way  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  but  his  great  work,  the  I/ayât  aLtJayawàn , 
by  which  he  is  known  in  the  cast  and  the  west, 
was  evidently  a  labour  of  love  in  spite  of  his 


disclaimer  in  the  preface  of  Çarlha,  or  natural 
faculty  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  book  is  a 
zool<agical  dictionary  in  which  the  zoological  ele¬ 
ment  is  minimized.  The  names  of  the  animals  are 
given  in  alphabetical  order,  and  all  the  longer 
articles  extend  to  seven  sections,  (i.)  Philological, 
derived  from  lbn  Sida,  Ejawharl  and  ßjähiz,  Da¬ 
miras  predecessor  in  writing  a  Hayüt  al-1/ayaxvän . 
(ii.)  Description  of  the  animal  and  its  habits,  (iii.) 
//a  wâdi  (à  mentioning  the  animal,  (iv.)  Its  law¬ 
fulness  according  to  the  different  schools  of  canon 
law.  (v.)  Proverbs  bearing  upon  it.  MaidSnl  is 
used  mostly,  (vi.)  Medicinal  properties  of  its  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  (vii.)  Its  meaning  when  occurring  in 
dreams.  The  result  is  an  enormous  compilation, 
full  of  digressions  and  almost  unreadable  conse¬ 
cutively,  but  a  store-house  of  folk-lore,  tradition, 
popular  medicine  and  racial  psychology  beyond 
all  praise.  Very  frequently  Damlrl  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  at  all  of  the  animals  on  which  he  was 
writing,  but  he  had  an  immense  knowledge  of 
what  had  been  said  about  them  and  ail  that  he 
brought  together  with  scrupulous  care  but  in  be¬ 
wildering  order.  The  book  exists  in  three  recen¬ 
sions,  a  long,  a  short  and  an  intermediate,  of 
which  fortunately  the  long  one  is  that  which  has 
been  printed  —  at  least  at  Bûlâk  and  Cairo. 
There  are  also  abbreviations,  and  a  Persian  and 
a  Turkish  translation.  For  these  see  Brockelmann, 
ii.  p.  138.  It  is  being  made  generally  accessible 
in  an  English  translation  by  Colonel  A.  S.  G. 
Jayakar  (London  &  Bombay:  1906,  1908)  which 
has  reached  Abü  Kiras,  having  covered  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  whole. 

Bibliography.  Beside*  the  references 
above,  Wüstenfeld,  A  er  z  te,  N°.  265;  Leclerc, 
Medecine  Arabe,  ii.  p.  278;  introduction  to 
Jayakar’s  translation;  Encyclopedia  Britannica , 
ixlh  ed.  (much  fuller  than  xi11*). 

(D.  B.  Macdonald.). 

DAMMA  the  name  of  the  sign  for  the  vowel 
u  (also  o,  o)  in  Arabic.  The  sign  is  originally  an 
abbreviated  wSw  (cf.  the  article,  akauia,  akauic 
Al.riiAHET,  p.  384).  The  sound  expressed  by 
Damma  is  called  pamm  i.  e.  “contraction”  (of  the 
lips),  rounding  of  the  lips.  The  Arabs  therefore 
correctly  recognised  one  feature  of  the  formation 
of  u  and  0.  Cf.  also  A.  Schaadc,  Slbawaihi's 
Lautlehre,  p.  24.  (A.  Sciiaadk.) 

DÄNAK,  DXnAK,  (Pahlavi,  dänak,  Pers.  dana, 
“corn”;  cf.  Pahlavi  and  Pers.  dang,  Ann.  dank , 
dang.  Old  Pci s.  Javixif)  a  small  weight  and  coin, 
the  sixth  part  of  a  dinar  or  of  a  dirham.  Among 
the  Meccans,  the  danak  was  in  the  pagan  period 
a  weight  of  82/s  habba  (barleycorns  of  average 
size);  afterwards  it  was  worth  3 !/tt  kira(  =  10 
habba  (barleycorns)  =  40  aruzza  (grains  of  rice). 
In  Spain  it  was  as  a  rule  worth:  2  kir**(  (Casiri, 
Bibi.  Ar.  I/isp.,  i.  366  and  also  Golius). 

Bibliography*.  11.  Sau vaire ,  Metrologie 
Musulmane,  in  the  Journ.  Asiat.,  vii  Scr. 
xiv.  526;  xv.  247;  viii Ser.  iii.  412,  413. 

(Cl  Hu  art.) 

DANÄKILA,  sing.  IlUNJfULäwi*  an  inhabitant 
of  Do  n  go  I  a  [q.  v.j. 

ai.-DÄNI,  A»D  ’■Amr  ‘Oxumän  it.  SacIi>  ». 
cOmar  ai.-OmawI,  born  at  Cordova  in  37 1  = 
981-982  is  best  known  by  the  name  of  A1>Q 
‘Amr  nl-lttnl  (of  Dénia)  os  he  lived  for  long  at 
Dénia,  in  the  province  of  Valencia.  1  began  iny 
studies,  he  tells  us  himself,  in  385  (var.  384,  386, 
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3S7)  tt  the  age  of  14  and  set  oat  for  the  east  on 
Sunday  the  2'*1  Mu  ha  it  am  397  =  29th  Sept,  too 6. 
After  speoding  four  months  at  Kairawfln  1  entered 
Cairo  in  the  month  of  Shawwi]  of  the  same  year. 
In  398  (=  1007)  I  left  Egypt  and  went  to  Mecca 
and  Medina  to  perform  the  pilgrimage.  I  spent 
the  most  of  these  two  years  in  study  and  returned 
to  Cordova  in  the  month  of  Dhu  ’1-Kacda  399  = 
August  1009. 

In  order  to  escape  the  turmoil  which  was  then 
raging  in  the  latter  town,  he  betook  himself  to 
Almeria  and  then  to  Dénia  where  he  died  on 
Monday  the  I4ll‘  Shawwil  444  =  8 lh  February 
1053;  he  was  given  a  pompous  funeral;  the 
prince  himself  walked  before  the  cortege. 

Among  his  teachers  in  Cordova,  Ecija,  Fechina, 
Saragossa,  KairawSn,  Cairo,  Mecca  and  Medina 
are  mentioned:  Abu  *1-Mutarraf  cAbd  al-Rahman 
b.  ‘Olhmïn  al-Kuyhairf,  AbU  I3akr  Hstim  b.  cAbd 
Alläh  al-Bazzär,  Abü  ‘DlbmSn  SacId  b.  al-Kazzaz, 
the  Kädl  Yunus  b.  *Abd  Allah.  Abu  cAbd  Allah 
Muhammad  b.  cAbd  AllAh  b.  Abi  Zamnin,  AbQ 
Muhammad  Ibn  al-Nahli.ls,  Abu  ’l-Käsim  ‘Abd 
al-VVahhâb  b.  Ahmad  b.  Munaiyir  b.  al-IIasan 
al-Khashdiftb,  Abu  ’1-IJasan  al-Kabis!  etc. 

llis  pupils  were:  Aba  Dä’nd  b.  Nadjäh,  author 
of  the  Kitâb  al-  Tamil  fi  ’ l-Kasm ,  Khalai  b.  Ibra¬ 
him  of  Toledo  etc.  etc.  A  Mâliki  jurist,  AbQ  eAmr 
al-DSnl  is  everywhere  credited  with  having  im¬ 
mense  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences  connected 
with  the  Kor’an  and  the  Hadlih-  His  life  was 
irreproachable  and  his  education  admirable;  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  biographers  he  also  possessed  a 
prodigious  memory  such  as  none  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  could  claim  to  have. 

At  Dcnia,  he  formed  a  friendship  with  the 
ruler  Mudjâhid,  the  Mugctus  of  the  early  Christian 
chroniclers,  who  had  a  decided  leaning  for  the 
sciences  studied  by  AbO  cAmr  al-Dânï. 

Out  of  more  than  a*  hundred  works  from  his 
pen  enumerated  by  him  in  an  Orjjûza  wc  now 
possess  only  the  following: 

1°.  al-Taislr  fi  W-Kirâ'ât  al-Sab',  a  treatise  on  the 
seven  texts  from  the  Korean  which  it  is  permitted 
to  recite  in  prayer  (Berlin  579 — 89,  C.otha  550, 
Brit.  Mus.  Suppl.  84,  Algiers  367,  368);  —  2°. 
DjâmP  al- Hay  à  n  fi  'l- Kira' at  al-Satf  al-Mashhii/a, 
on  the  same  subject  as  the  preceding  (llild.  Khcd. 
i.,  94);  —  3°.  Altai*  al-Mukn ?  fi  Ala'll  fat  Kasm 
(var,  Khatf)  Mafâhif  al-A m\âry  treatise  on  Koranic 
orthography.  (Berlin  419,  Vienna  1624,  Paris 
593,  Brit.  Mus.  Suppl.  88);  —  40.  Kitâb  al-Ifjäz 
wa  'l-I>ayân  (var.  Idjâz  al-Hayân)  c an  l'sül  Kira  at 
Warsh  c.7 n  Nîiffy  a  treatise  on  the  principles  of 
reading  the  Kor35n  by  Nàfic  l>.  cAbd  al-K.ahmân 
after  his  pupil  Warsh  ‘Oihtnan  b.  SacId  (fragment, 
Paris  592  -,); —  50.  Kitâib  al-Tahdhïb  fi  'l-Kirâ'a 
(St.  Sophia  39);  —  6°.  Kitâb  al-Ta^rif  fi  V-Ki - 
rü'at  al-SJia ~vadh dh ,  a  treatise  on  the  different 
ways  of  reading  the  Kor’An  Which  divided  the 
pupils  of  Nfilic:  Ishâfc  b.  Muhammad,  Ismail  b. 
DjaTar,  ‘Isîl  b.  Mflsa  and  ‘(Hitman  b.  Sa  id  called 
Warsh  (Alger  367  ?);  —  70.  MufraJat  al-Kuna* 
al-S<tb*ay  treatise  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  seven 
readers  of  the  Korean  (Bibl.  Khcd.  i.  114);  — 
8°.  Kitâb  al-Muktafa  fi  yl-Wakf  wâ  'l-MubtaJay 
a  treatise  on  the  rules  of  the  pause;  —  90.  Kitâb 
al-Idghâmy  a  treatise  on  vowel  contraction. 

/»  ibliogr  af  h  y:  al-Dabbl,  Bughyat  at - 
Mal  ta  mis  fi  7'a'rikà  Kifjäl  al-Anda/us  (cd.  Co¬ 
dera,  Madrid  1885),  n*.  1 185;  lbn  Ba^bkuwftl, 


Kitâb  al-Çila  (ed.  Codera,  Madrid  18S3),  n#.  873; 
lbn  K]>air,  Fahrasa  (ed.  Codera  and  Ribera,  Sa¬ 
ragossa  1 894)  ;  al-MaVkarf,  Xafk  el-J'lb  (Leiden), 
i.  550,  (Cairo,  1202),  i.  386;  YafcQt,  Mtffjam 
al-Baldan  (ed.  Wüstenfeld),  ii.  540;  Ibn  Far- 
hûn,  al-Dibâijj  al-Muijhhab  fl  Afatrifai  Afyân 
c Clama *  al-Madhhab  (Fis  1316),  p.  1 91  ;  Mor- 
tadi,  TâdJ  aK Artis ,  s.  v.  Daniya  ;  al-Dhahabl, 
Taiihkirat  al-IJuffaz  (Haidaribid  n.  d.),  iii. 
316;  SuyQtl,  J'abakât  al-Ifuffâz  (ed.  Wüstenfcld, 
Gottingen  1833),  xiv.  5;  Wüstenfcld,  DU  Ge¬ 
schichtschreiber  der  Araber  und  ihre  Werke 
(Gottingen  1882),  p.  197;  Brockelmann,  Ge¬ 
schichte  der  Arabischen  Litteratur  (Weimar, 
1898),  i.  407;  Tons  Boygucs,  Ensayo  bio-biblio- 
grafico  (Madrid  189S),  n°.  91;  Cl.  Huart,  Arabic 
Literature  (l.ondoû  I9°3)i  P*  25^  259* 

(M011.  BtN  Cheneb.) 

DÄNISHMANDlYA.  The  Turkoman  dy¬ 
nasty  of  the  sons  of  Dinishmand  originated, 
according  to  Oriental  authors,  in  Malatya  (the 
Melitcne  of  the  Byzantines)  and  traced  its  descent 
from  the  Arab  (,’id,  Bat  til  Ghizi  [<j.  v.,  p.  6S0J 
who  fell  in  740  in  battle  with  the  Byzantines; 
according  to  Nikctas  (Bonn  cditipn),  p.  45,  they 
were  of  Arsakid  descent.  Their  ancestor,  Malik 
Dinishmand  Ahmad  GhazI,  invaded  Asia  in  alliance 
with  and  in  the  train  of  the  Sahjjak  Kilujj  Arslan 
I.  and  founded  an  independent  kingdom  there, 
which  in  addition  to  Siwâs,  their  capital,  included 
the  towns  of  Amasia,  Kiangri  (Cangra),  Lorura, 
Niksar  (Ncocacsarea)  etc.  within  its  borders.  lie 
also  ruled  over  AblastSn  (KlbUtan)  and  Malatya 
(Hazarfenn,  Hadjdjf  Khalfa).  He  died,  according 
to  Abu  ’1-Farndj,  in  the  year  II04  A.  P.,  in  1 106 
according  to  Armenian  authorities,  while  according 
to  Hazarfenn  and  the  coin  in  the  Ottoman  Museum 
(Ahmed  Tewhid,  N°.  lot)  his  death  must  have 
taken  place  some  years  earlier  (in  10S4  as  Casa¬ 
nova  presumes).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  »on 
Malik  Ghil/i  (Amir  C.hS/I  on  his  coins  and  in 
Armenian  sources;  Gumiishtegln  in  Abu  M-Fidl 
and  Miincdjdjimbäshi  ;  Malik  GhOzl  Muhammad  in 
Ilazfirfenn  and  H.idjdji  Khalfa,  the  latter  confuse 
him  with  his  son  .Muhammad  and  make  one  in¬ 
dividual  of  them).  If  the  earlier  date  given  for 
his  accession  be  the  correct  one,  it  was  Malik 
<  ilift/1,  who  in  1097  a.  l>.,  in  alliance  with  Kilu|j 
Arslan  I.,  repeatedly  attacked  the  Crusader*  on 
their  march  through  Asia  Minor  under  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  (on  these  battles,  cf.  the  A.'c.xias  ot 
Anna  Comnena,  ed.  Reiflerschcid,  ii.  lit,  where 
he  is  called  6  TouAriv)  and  in  I  too  took 

prisoner  Bocmund  of  Antioch  at  Malatya  (Danis- 
man  in  William  of  Tyre,  Doniman  in  Albertus 
Aqucnsis).  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  lighting  * 
the  Byzantines  from  whom  he  captured  Kastamoni, 
the  capital  of  Paphlagonia,  shortly  before  his  death 
(Kinnatnos,  p.  13  et  st y.  ;  Nikctas  Chon.,  p.  25 
et  scql),  Kwliyil  credits  him  with  the  conquest  ol 
Gümush,  Corum  and  Bor  (ii.  405,  407;  iii. 
but  according  to  HazSrfenn  they  hail  been  already 
taken  by  his  father.  Muhammad,  the  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Malik  Cihàzl,  came  to  the  thrv>ne  about 
1126,  —  to  follow  Kinnamos  and  Nikctas.  He  lost 
Kastamoni  and  Gangra  to  the  Bv/antincs,  but 
retained  possession  of  Niksar,  which  the  Emperor 
Manuel  besieged  in  vain.  He  also  waged  war  on 
the  Georgians  and  captured  several  towns  in  Cilicia. 
Nikctas  calls  him  lord  of  Kaisarlya;  on  his  coins 
he  actually  descril»cs  himself  as  lord  of  all  Anatolia 
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and  Romania  (Le.  ^  s>^b,  Asia  Minor,  in  the 

narrower  sense  of  the  district  of  Amasia).  He 
was  succeeded  in  537  (1142-1143)  by  his  brother 
Nizam  al-Dln  Väghibasan  (the  'layovrar&v  of  the 
Byzantines,  Yaghi  Arslfin  of  the  Arabs,  and  Yakub 
ArslSn  of  the  Armenians).'  According  to  Niketas, 
p.  152,  he  ruled  over  Amasia  and  Angora  and 
was  brother-in-law  of  Çüidj  Arslän  II.  of  KGniya; 
another  brother-in-law  of  the  SaldjBk  SultSn  ruled 
in  Kaisarlya  and  Slwäs,  Dadunes,  i.  e.  cIm5d  al- 
LHn  I>hu  *l-NDn  b.  Malik  Muhammad,  a  nephew 
of  Yäghlbasan.  Yäghlbasan  was  in  a  way  under 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  and  was 
therefore  constantly  assailed  by  Kilidj  ArslSn 
(Kinnamos,  p.  39  et  seq .,  year  1145).  This  did 
not  however  prevent  him  from  plundering  Byzan¬ 
tine  territory;  in  1155  he  fell  upon  Oenaeon  (Unie) 
and  Pauraë  (Bafra)  on  the  Black  Sea;  but  this  did 
not  prevent  him  from  sending  a  special  embassy  to 
greet  the  Emperor  when  the  latter  appeared  with 
an  army  in  Cilicia,  an  allying  himself  with  him 
in  1158  against  Kilidj  Arslan  (Kinnamos,  p.  176, 
183,  200> 

After  the  death  of  Yäghlbasan,  who  according 
to  Ilazârfcnn  died  in  $62  (1166-1167),  Kilidj  Ars- 
läo  decided  to  dispossess  the  Danish mandids  and  * 
drove  Dhu  ’1-N0n  out  of  his  territory;  the  latter 
in  vain  tried  to  take  Amasia  with  the  help  of 
Yfighlbasan's  widow;  on  the  other  hand  the  Em¬ 
peror  Manuel  claimed  Yäghlbasan's  estate  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  originally  Byzantine  territory. 
Ultimately  Amasia  fell  to  Kilidj  Arslan  while  Niksar 
surrendered  to  the  Emperor  (Kinn.,  p.296  et  seq, , 
300).  The  disastrous  war,  which  Manuel  then 
waged  with  Kilidj  Arslün,  and  which  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Byzantines,  forced  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  restore  his  conquests,  (Niketas,  p.  230 
et  seq.).  According  to  Abu  ’1-Faradj,  I>hu  ’I-NOn 
bad  fled  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  trying  to  res¬ 
tore  him;  he  then  turned  with  greater  success  to 
the  Atabcg  NQr  al-Din  of  Damascus,  who  again 
procured  him  the  possession  of  Slwäs  for  a  period. 

Ifa/ärfcnn  and  Müncdjdjimbäshi  mention  as 
successors  of  YSghlbasan: 

1.  AbQ  Muhammad  L>jamâl  Qbttzl,  *on  of 
Yäghlbasan; 

2.  Malik  Ibrâhîm,  son  of  Muhammad,  and 
nephew  of  Yäghlbasan; 

3.  Shams  al-Dunyft  w*a  ’1-Din  Abu  *1-Kädir 
Is  mil  I,  son  of  Malik  Ibrahim,  died  564  A.  1L 
(1168-2169); 

4.  libu  ’1-Nün,  brother  of  Malik  Ibrâhîm. 

A  coin  of  Ismähl's  is  known  which  shows  that 
he  actually  reigned,  if  only  for  a  brief  period; 
L?hu  *  ’1-Nfln’s  coins  are  more  numerous.  After  the 
death  of  NOr  al-Dlo  (May  1 174),  Kilidj  Arslan  finally 
made  an  end  of  the  D5ni*hmandid  kingdom.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  [rjannäbl  ana  the  author  of  the  A lubàbat 
al-Tawärikh,  in  von  Hammer,  Gesch.  des  Osm. 
Reichet ,  i.  p.  22,  Kilidj  Arslan  had  the  last 
Ij&nishmandid  prince  —  probably  therefore  f)hu 
*1-Nan  —  put  out  of  the  way  by  poison  and  at 
the  same  time  occupied  Malat  ya,  where  another 
branch  of  the  family  ruled.  The  latter  is  as  yet 
only  known  from  coins  and  scattered  allusions  in 
Armenian  source*.  The  following  dynastic  list 
may  be  compiled. 

1.  cAin  al-DawIa,  son  of  Gb*zT  (Malik  Gbäzl), 
died  f  1 5 1  ; 

2.  Dbu  ’1-Karnaln,  ton  of  *Ain  al-Dawfa; 


3.  N&sir  al-Dln  Muhammad  and 

4.  Fakhr  al-Dln  Kfisim,  sons  of  ßhu  ’1-Karaain, 
about  1170  or  1172. 

Three  sons  of  Yäghlbasan,  Muzaffir  al-Dln 
Mahrotid  and  Zahlr  al-Dln  III  Parwftna,  and  Sin&n 
al-Dln  YQsuf  afterwards  appear  as  üÿ  begleri  in 
the  service  of  Kai  Khusraw  I.;  Ill  Parwfina  rose 
against  Kai  Kawüs  I.  ( Recueil  des  textes  tel.  à 
f  histoire  des  Seid/.,  iii.  and  iv.  passim),  and  an 
inscription  of  MahmUd  of  the  year  602  à.  h. 
(1205-1206)  has  survived  {Zeit sc  kr.  f.  Assyriologie, 
xxxvii.  p.  89  et  seq.). 

The  chronology  of  the  early  Dänishmandids  is 
uncertain;  the  accounts  of  Western  and  Eastern 
authors  are  defective  and  often  contradictory.  The 
main  sources  are  the  occasional  references  in  By¬ 
zantine  authors  (Anna  Comnena,  Kinnamos,  Ni¬ 
ketas  Choniates),  the  pertinent  passages  in  Ha- 
zärfenn's  Tankïh  al-Tawärlkh ,  Münedjdjimbäshi 
(ii.  575  et  eeq.),  Hâdjdjï  Khalfa  ( Djihännumä , 
p.  6^9)  and  the  very  remarkable  coins  (exclusively 
Ai)  of  the  Dftnishmand  princes  (most  fully  treated 
in  Ahmed  Tewhld,  Mftze-i  humäyün ,  Meskükât-i 
kadime  I slämiye  Kaläldghi  {Catalogue  of  Muh .  Coins 
in  the  Ottoman  Mus.],  iv.  N°.  10 1 — 1 1 9).  Mono¬ 
graphs  by  A.  D.  Mordtmann  sen.  in  the  Zeitsehr . 
d.  Deutsch.  Morgen/.  Ges.,  xxx.  467 — 486  and 
P.  Casanova  in  the  Revue  Numismatique  Française , 
1894.  (J.  H.  Mordtmann.) 

DÄNIYÄL.  The  prophet  Daniel  is  not  very 
often  mentioned  in  Muhammadan  literature.  Tabari's 
Chronicle  (see  Index)  states  that  he  was  among 
the  people  taken  prisoner  in  Jerusalem  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar;  this  king  recognised  his  wisdom  and 
appointed  him  his  private  secretary  (cf.  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  i.  I — 6);  he  afterwards  converted  Cyrus 
(cf.  Chap.  xiv.  42);  the  latter  is  said  to  have 
appointed  him  his  minister;  the  prophet  asked 
him  for  permission  for  the  Israelites  to  return  to 
Jerusalem  and  rebuild  the  city  and  temple;  Cyrus 
granted  the  people's  wish  but  retained  Daniel  at 
his  side  and  the  latter  was  only  allowed  to  return 
to  his  native  land  on  the  death  of  the  king. 
According  to  another  tradition,  the  king  sent  him 
home  with  the  Israelites  as  their  leader. 

The  story  of  the  Lions’  Den  and  the  prophecy 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  (cf.  op.  eit .,  Chap, 
xi.)  arc  also  found  in  Tabari's  Chronicle  but  with 
considerable  alterations. 

We  are  further  told  that  Daniel  restored  1000 
men  to  life,  who  had  been  dead  1000  years  — 
a  story  which  seems  to  be  based  on  a  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  Chap.  xii.  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

In  his  Murujj  (ii.  128)  Mas'üdl  distinguishes 
two  Daniels,  a  younger  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  Exile  and  an  older  who  appeared  much  earlier 
in  the  period  between  Noah  and  Abraham;  the 
elder  is  credited  with  the  prophecy  concerning 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world;  he  is  also  said  to 
have  composed  a  book  of  prophecies,  the  KitUb 
al-Djafr.  According  to  Mas'adI  {op.  cit .,  p.  1 1 8) 
there  was  a  well  close  to  the  village  of  Babel, 
which  was  held  to  lie  that  of  the  prophet  Daniel; 
Christians  and  Jews  visited  it  at  certain  festivals. 

Al-BirQnl  repeats  a  story  according  to  which 
this  prophet  obtained  his  wisdom  from  the  Trcn- 
surc-Cavc;  this  is  a  cave  in  which  Adam  concealed 
the  secrets  of  wisdom  ( Chronology ,  cd.  Sachau, 
p.  300;  on  this  idea  cf.  Die  Schatzhöhle ,  cd.  and 
transi,  by  Bczold,  I/dpzig  1883 — 1888).  The  same 
author  gives  an  account  of  a  dispute  between 
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Jews  and  Christians  on  the  meaning  of  Chap. 
xiL  II,  12  of  the  Book  of  DanieL 

On  the  Tomb  of  Daniel  in  Süs,  or  Tustar,  cf. 
Zeit  sehr,  der  Deutsch .  Morgen  I \  Ges.  liii.  58  et 
scq.  and  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  ly.  430,  and  the 
Arabic  authors  cited  there. 

See  also  Xhaclabl,  A7/<//  ai^Anbiyl?  (Cairo  1325), 
p.  213  et  seq.  (B.  Carra  de  Vaux). 

DÂR  (a.)  •house”,  frequent  in  compounds  ot 
which  the  most  important  follow. 

DAR  al-BEçA  (BaidA*),  called  Casablanca 
in  Europe,  a  town  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Morocco,  about  200  miles  S.  E.  of  Tangier  and 
200  N.  W.  of  Mogador,  in  33°  37'  N.  Lat.  and 
12°  15'  W.  Long.  (Greenw.),  with  30,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  including  4000 — 5000  Jews  and  500—600 
Europeans  (Spaniards,  French,  English,  German 
and  Portuguese).  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls 
crowned  with  towers  and  pierced  by  four  gates. 
It  is  divided  into  three  sections  :  the  Madina  with 
houses  built  of  stone  in  the  Moorish  style  but 
with  outer  windows,  traversed  by  broad  irregular 
streets;  the  Malliih  or  Jewish  quarter;  the  J'nakar , 
a  quarter  of  reed  and  clay  huts.  Adjoining  the 
Tnakar  is  an  extensive  enclosure  of  recent  origin 
which  has  not  yet  been  built  upon.  There  are  no 
remarkable  buildings;  the  great  mosque,  the  only 
building  of  any  importance,  is  by  no  means  a 
work  of  art.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
girdle  of  orchards  of  olives  and  fig-trees  and 
vineyards  with  a  few  scattered  country  houses. 

The  largest  section  of  the  native  population 
consists  of  Arabs  and  arabiciscd  Berbers,  natives 
of  the  surrounding  country,  who  form  a  proletariat 
of  labourers,  porters,  camel-drivers  etc.  The  public 
offices  are  filled  by  Moors  who  came  almost  enti¬ 
rely  from  Fes,  Kbit  and  Tctwîln.  The  Jews  arc 
artisans  or  merchants,  as  are  the  Europeans.  The 
Muslims  of  Casablanca  have  a  special  reverence 
for  Sidi  BclliQt,  whom ‘they  regard  as  the  patron 
saint  of  the  town.  This  saint,  whose  cult  seems 
to  have  made  particular  progress  in  the  second 
half  of  the  xix‘h  century,  is  said  to  have  had 
the  gift  of  omnipresence  and  of  subduing  wild 
animals.  According  to  Doutté,  Mcrrakeoh ,  p.  15 
(Paris  1905),  his  name  is  a  corruption  of  the 
literary  Arabic  Abu  ' l- I.u y uth  “the  man  with  the 
lions”.  The  water  that  falls  into  his  Kubba  is 
credited  with  the  power  of  irresistibly  bringing 
back  to  Casablanca  any  one  who  has  left  it. 
Casablanca  is  of  considerable  economic  importance 
as  a  market  for  the  district  incorrectly  called  SJfa- 
wlya  by  Europeans,  the  arable  surface  (/Jr  “black 
earth”)  of  which  is  estimated  at  1 500  sq.  miles 
and  which  sustains  a  population  of  200,000  natives. 
In  1909  its  foreign  trade  totalled  £  1,191,600  in 
value  or  about  20°/0  of  the  trade  of  the  whole 
of  Morocco.  The  lmrlmur  is  the  busiest  in  Morocco 
although  it  consists  of  a  dock  accessible  only  to 
small  boats,  while  ships  of  large  tonnage  have 
to  anchor  in  an  open  and  unsheltered  roadstead. 

Casablanca  occupies  the  site  of  Anfa,  the  Anafe 
of  Marmol,  a  very  nourishing  place  in  the  middle 
ages.  Idrfsl  mentions  it  as  a  harbour  visited  by 
merchant  ships  which  came  to  get  wheat  and 
barley  (Idrlsl,  cd.  de  Gocje,  p.  84).  According 
to  I -co  Africanus,  Anfa  was  a  rich  and  populous 
town,  with  beautiful  buildings,  traces  of  which 
were  still  to  be  seen  in  his  time,  where  learning 
was  held  in  great  honour.  In  the  xv»1'  century 
A.  D.  its  possession  was  disputed  between  the 


Marlnid  princes  of  Fis  tnd  Marrlkush,  but  Anft 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  retaining  its  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  piratical  raids  of  its  inhabitants  on 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  coasts  however  ex¬ 
posed  them  to  attack  from  the  Christians  in  reta¬ 
liation.  The  Portuguese  sent  a  fleet  of  50  ships 
against  Anfa  in  1458.  At  the  approach  of  this 
fleet,  the  people  of  Anfa,  feeling  unfit  to  offer 
any  resistance,  quitted  the  town  and  abandoned 
it  to  the  Christians  who  entered  without  opposi¬ 
tion  and  sacked  it  utterly. 

The  site  of  Anfa  remained  deserted  till  1515, 
when  the  Portuguese  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
settlement  which  they  called  Casablanca  but  had 
however  soon  to  evacuate.  It  was  not  till  the 
xviiith  century  that  Sultin  Mûfay  Muhammad, 
anxious  to  develop  Moroccan  commerce,  rebuilt  the 
town  which  received  the  name  of  I>dr  al-Bedl 
Dar  al-Bëdî,  where  the  Spaniards  obtained  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  cereals  in  1789  and 
which  had  to  sustain  an  attack  from  the  natives 
of  the  surrounding  country  in  1 790,  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  xix,h  century  still  only  a  wret¬ 
ched  little  town.  It  developed  considerably  in  the 
reigns  of  Muliy  ‘Abd  al-Kahmin  and  his  succes¬ 
sors  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  xix‘h  century  it 
had  become  the  most  important  centre  of  com¬ 
merce  in  the  whole  empire.  The  enlargement  of 
the  harbour  was  deemed  necessary  and  under¬ 
taken.  The  murder  of  several  European  workmen 
employed  on  the  harbour  works  on  the  30  th  July 
1907  provoked  the  armed  intervention  of  France. 
A  body  of  soldiers  occupied  the  town  and  re¬ 
stored  peace  in  the  Sbäuiya  country  which  had 
risen.  The  French  occupation  has  resulted  in  a 
material  transformation  of  Casablanca  as  well  os 
in  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  European 
residents. 

Bibliography :  Leo  Africanus,  ed.  Schcfer, 
ii.  9;  Budgett  Mcakin,  The  Land  of  the  Moors, 
ix.  173;  Wcisgcrber,  Etude  géographiques  sur 
le  Maroc  in  Geographic  of  the  15  th  June  1900. 

(G.  Yyrr.) 

DÄR  ai.^PJIHÄD.  [See  DAr  al-Harb.] 

DAR  FÜR  or  1>Ak  For,  a  territory  and 
Sultanat  in  the  Eastern  S  Q  d  ft  n ,  is  one  of 
the  still  unopened  areas  in  Central  Africa,  nomi¬ 
nally  belonging  to  the  English  sphere  of  influence 
and  even  paying  tribute  (ct.  the  annual  Efforts 
on  Egypt  and  the  Sudan)  but  still  practically  in¬ 
dependent.  Its  boundaries  can  only  be  roughly 
defined  as:  in  the  north  the  I50  and  in  the  south 
the  Iop  N.  I  ait.,  in  the  west  the  2 2P  and  in  the 
cast  the  27°  E.  Ixmg.  (Grccnw.).  Dir  Für  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Sultanat  of  Wadii 
under  French  influence,  in  the  south  and  cast  by 
the  provinces  of  Bahr  al-Gha/.il  [q.  v.,  p.  579] 
and  Kordofan  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Süflin.  To 
the  north  lies  the  Eastern  Sahara,  the  ownership 
of  which  is  still  undefined.  Its  frontiers  have  fre¬ 
quently  changed.  At  times  great  stretches  of  \Ya- 
dVi,  Kordofan  and  even  Bahr  al-Gb.uil  have 
belonged  to  it  and  at  others  the  rule  of  its  Sul- 
tflns  has  been  limited  to  the  natural  geographic 
centre,  the  pjabal  Marra  and  the  territories 
adjoining  it.  Since  the  end  of  the  xviii»h  century 
the  capital  has  been  al-Eishar.  Nnchtigal,  to  whom 
wc  owe  all  our  real  knowledge  of  the  older  Dir 
Für,  estimated  the  population  of  the  whole  country 
nt  3 — 4  millions,  but  this  suffered  great  diminution 
in  the  horrors  of  the  conquest  by  ZibCr  Pa*ha 
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mod  la  the  time  of  the  MmhdUts.  DSr  FUr  is 
iohmbited  by  negroes,  immigrant  Arabs  mod  half- 
breeds.  The  fire  main  elements  of  the  population 
are  distinguished  by  the  letters  d }  /,  /,  s,  n. 
These  are  according  to  Nachtigal  whose  ortho¬ 
graphy  is  practically  retained  here,  I.)  the  Da- 
dscho  —  called  Tadjfl  by  Slatin  Pasha  and  the 
geographers  since  IdrlsI  —  probably  the  old 
owners  of  the  country,  living  in  the  south  and 
south-west;  2.)  the  Tundscher  (t tundJer ,  perhaps 
from  t ),  of  Arab  origin  but  strongly 
mixed,  said  to  have  come  400  years  ago  from 
North  Africa  into  the  country,  still  speaking 
Arabic  and  living  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Marra  range  and  also 
in  Wadft'i  and  Dorna  [q.  v.,  p.  747  et  seq .]  ;  3.)  the 
Föräwa,  forming  with  the  Dadscho  the  great  mass 
of  the  population,  live  principally  in  the  Marra 
range  and  the  S.,  S.W.  and  W.;  they  speak  a 
language  of  their  own;  4.)  the  Zoghäwa  are 
wholly  or  half-nomadic  and  live  chiefly  in  the  N.  ; 
5.)  the  Nawft’ibe,  who  arc  probably  the  earliest 
immigrant  Arabs  and  arc  divided  into  numerous  sec¬ 
tions,  all  of  which  profess  to  belong  to  the  I>ju- 
haina  [q.  v.]  tribe.  They  are  mostly  cattlcherds, 
DaVk&ra  [cf.  the  article  Baggära,  p.  561]. 

Of  these  elements,  the  ZoghSwa  have  played  a 
certain  part  in  the  north  and  cast  outside  of  Dar 
Für  proper  {Der  Islam ,  i.  162  et  seq. \  but  in  the 
history  of  the  land  itself  they  arc  not  at  all  pro¬ 
minent.  The  course  of  the  latter  was  first  defined 
by  the  Dadscho,  then  by  the  Tundschcr  and  finally 
by  the  Fûrüwa,  who  within  the  historical  period 
gave  Dflr  For  proper  (the  dwelling  of  the  Föräwa) 
the  name  still  in  use  to  this  day.  According  to 
Nachtigal,  iii.  360,  the  Dadscho  ruled  the  country 
for  some  centuries  from  the  Marra  mountains. 
They  lost  their  power  without  a  struggle  to  im¬ 
migrant  Arabs,  the  Tundschcr.  The  first  ruler  of 
this  line  was  called  Ahmad  al-Maqtir.  The  name 
Is  explained  by  Slatin  as  al-Ma^ar  (the  man  with 
the  cut  sinew  in  his  foot)  and  an  etiological  legend 
adduced  io  support.  He  seems  a  historical  per¬ 
sonage  but  his  date  cannot  be  located.  The  whole 
Tundschcr  period  is  still  very  uncertain.  The  last 
Tundscher  ruler  Shau  was  overthrown  by  a  relative, 
a  descendant  of  Ahmad,  who  on  his  mother’s 
side  Inrlongcd  to  the  tribe  of  Kcra,  a  branch  of 
the  Förawa.  This,  the  first  ruler  of  the  Kcra 
dynasty,  was  called  Dali  or  Dclll  Dahar  and  is 
still  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the*  kings  of  Där 
Für,  being  particularly  famous  for  the  national 
system  of  laws  which  he  is  credited  with  intro¬ 
ducing,  the  Hook  of  Däli,  which  has  unfortunately 
not  yet  been  studied  by  any  European.  The  Book 
of  Dali  forms  the  basis  of  the  administrative  and 
criminal  law  of  later  times.  According  to  it,  for 
example,  the  land  was  divided  as  follows.  The 
country  was  divided  into  five  provinces,  the  north 
province  Dftr-Tokunjflwi,  the  south  province  Där- 
Uma,  the  southwest  province  Dftr-Dlma,  the  east 
province  I>5r-Däli  and  the  west  province  Dftr  al- 
Gharb.  Each  province  was  divided  into  12  districts 
and  many  minor  divisions,  but  this  division  has 
not  survived  in  its  entirety.  The  west  province 
was  the  only  one,  which  did  not  have  a  governor, 
but  its  three  districts  were  ruled  directly  by  the 
king.  The  centre  of  the  Marra  range  had  also  a 
separate  organisation  of  its  own.  The  punishments 
inflicted  by  the  criminal  code  were  exclusively 
money  fines  which,  when  money  was  not  available, 


were  paid  in  kind,  confiscation  of  property  etc. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  this  book  originated 
at  so  early  a  period;  for  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  use  of  writing  was  not  known  till  a  later 
period.  If  the  whole  story  is  not  actually  fiction, 
the  customary  law  must  have  been  codified  at  a 
later  period  and  ascribed  to  the  legendary  founder 
of  the  ruling  dynasty.  It  is  also  possible  that  a  king 
named  DalU  was  invented  from  the  book  bearing 
this  name.  Nachtigal  and  Slatin  regard  both  in¬ 
dividual  and  book  as  historical.  Nachtigal  places 
the  Dali  of  the  legend  in  the  middle  of  the  xv‘h 
century.  Some  ten  kings  followed  him,  whose 
names  arc  uncertain.  The  last  of  this  line  was 
overthrown  by  Sulcmfln  Solon,  the  son  of  an  Arab 
woman.  With  him  we  enter  on  more  historical 
ground.  Islam,  which  had  possibly  already  entered 
the  land  with  the  Tundschcr  but  secured  no  strong 
foothold ,  now  became  the  state  religion;  the 
borders  of  the  nourishing  kingdom,  which  became 
a  real  state,  were  extended  far  and  wide  across 
the  Nile  and  farther  to  the  Atbara.  The  most 
prominent  ruler  and  the  second  founder  of  the 
kingdom  was  Sulcmän  Solon’s  grandson  Ahmad 
Bokkor,  who  was  the  first  to  make  Dar  Für  a 
real  Muhammadan  state  and  by  attracting  foreign 
elements  on  a  higher  scale  of  civilization  sought 
to  elevate  the  country.  At  this  period  a  strong 
current  of  immigration  set  in  from  BornQ  [q.  v., 
p.  747  et  seq.]  and  Bagirmi  [q.  v.,  p.  570  et  seq.]. 
Mosques  and  madrasas  were  built  everywhere,  fire¬ 
arms  introduced  and  the  government  probably  first 
organised  on  the  lines  which  Nachtigal  described 
at  a  later  period.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  here 
the  constant  civil  wars,  the  quarrels  with  Wada’i 
and  the  struggles  for  the  throne  which  Nachtigal 
has  carefully  detailed.  Dir  Für  remained  the  great 
power  in  the  Eastern  Sudan  till  Muhammad  *AlI 
conquered  the  Sudan.  The  Sultans  now  sought 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Constantinople  and 
cAbd  al-Madjid  and  cAbd  nl-cAzIz  actually  issued 
firmans  confirming  them  in  their  power.  But  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  stronger  than  these  firmans.  It 
has  already  been  narrated  in  the  article  Bahk 
al-OhazAl  [q.  v.,  p.  579),  how  the  Egyptian  go¬ 
vernment  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  slavetraders. 
Zibcr  Pasha  at  the  instigation  of  the  Egyptian 
government  advanced  on  Dar  Far  while  lsmacll 
Pasha  co-operated  in  the  north.  In  autumn  1874, 
King  Ibrahim  (Brahlm)  fell  in  battle  with  Zibcr 
at  Manoashi  and  soon  afterwards  al-Fäshar  was 
sacked.  The  country  was  now  ruled  from  KhartQm 
but  pretenders  still  held  out  in  the  more  inacces¬ 
sible  parts.  Bosh  fell  before  Zibër  Pasha  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  governors  continued  the  war  with  his 
successor  HdrGn.  A  general  rising,  which  HSrOn 
was  able  to  stir  up  against  the  Egyptians,  was 
quickly  put  down,  and  Gordon,  the  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor-General  of  the  Südän,  was  able 
to  pacify  the  turbulent  spirits  of  Dfir  Für  also, 
lie  left  Hasan  Pasha  I.IUnil  there  as  Mudlr  who 
was  succeeded  by  the  Italian  Mcsscdaglia  and 
later  by  the  Austrian  Slatin. 

While  he  was  governor,  the  Mahdist  rebellion 
broke  out  and  Slatin  had  to  surrender  in  1883. 
Meanwhile  Abdullähi  Dud  Dcnga,  a  cousin  of  the 
SultSn  HSrOn  who  had  fallen  in  the  war  with  the 
Egyptian  government,  had  set  himself  up  as  a 
pretender  in  the  Marra  mountains.  In  1885  he 
voluntarily  betook  himself  to  the  Mahdl  in  Khar¬ 
tum;  when  the  Mohdi’s  kingdom  collapsed,  cAll 
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DTnXr  succeeded  in  reviving  the  ancient  Dar  Für 
kingdom.  England  has  not  again  intervened  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  land  but  is  on  diplomatic 
relations  with  CA1I  Dlnär  and  receives  tribute 
from  him  regularly.  With  the  advance  of  the 
Südän  railway  Dir  Für  is  gradually  being  opened 
up  to  commerce.  The  land  has  recovered  some¬ 
what  under  cAll  Dlnär’i  rule  from  the  grievous 
damage  done  it  by  the  constant  wars  and  the 
ravages  of  the  Mahdists.  A  list  of  the  historical 
Sultans  is  given  here;  a  very  useful  genealogical 
table  is  given  in  Ilclmolt’s  Weltgeschichte ,  iü.  573- 

1596 — 1637  Sulcmän  Solon; 

1637 — 1682  Masä,  son  of  the  preceding; 

1682 — 1722  Ahmad  Bokkor,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding; 

1722 — 1732  Muhammad  Daura,  son  of  the 
preceding  ; 

1732—1739  Omar  Lcle  (the  Ass),  son  of  the 
preceding  ; 

1739 — 1752  Abu  ’l-K.lsim  b.  Ahmad  Bokkor, 
uncle  of  his  predecessor; 

1752 — 1785  Muhammad  Tirab,  brother  of  his 
predecessor; 

1 785 — 1799  cAbd  al-Rahmän ,  brother  of  his 
predecessor; 

1799 — 1839  Muhammad  al-Fadl,  son  of  the 
preceding; 

1839—1873  Muhammad  al-llasln,  son  of  the 

preceding; 

1873 —  1874  Ibrâhîm  (Brâhïm),  son  of  the  pre¬ 

ceding; 

1874— 1875  Bosch  b.  Muhammad  al-Fadl,  uncle 

of  his  predecessor; 

1875 —  X 879  IlärOn  al-Rashid,  son  of  the  pre¬ 

ceding; 

1880—188$  cAbdullâhi  I)ud  Benga,  cousin  of 
the  preceding; 

l88$ —  cAlt  Dinar,  regnant. 

It  was  fortunate  for  science  that  Nachtigal  was 
able  to  visit  Där  Für*  just  before  the  break-up 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  and  to  make  a  permanent 
record  of  the  conditions  then  existing.  The  great 
collections  of  material  that  Slat  in  made  at  a  later 
period  were  destroyed  by  the  Mahdists.  Of  special 
interest  are  his  notes  on  the  ceremonial  punctili¬ 
ously  observed  at  the  court  with  its  hierarchy  of 
officials.  Immediately  below  the  king  (Alâ  Kuri  or 
Ari)  ranked  the  king's  mother  who  bore  the 
title  Abo  and  as  the  chief  of  the  Abonga  (plur. 
of  Abo),  the  seven  mothers  —  widows  or  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  royal  house  advanced  in  years  — 
also  played  a  certain  part  in  the  state  religion. 
The  Kamcne  (the  king’s  neck),  a  kind  of  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  king,  the  king’s  shadow,  as  Nachtigal 
calls  him,  was  hardly  less  important.  He  was  an 
official,  to  whom  all  honour  was  shown  as  to  the 
king  himself,  but  he  had  no  actual  regal  power. 
In  ancient  times  he  was  put  to  death  when  the 
king  died.  This  shadowy  figure  was  of  less  actual 
importance  than  the  Aim  Shaikh  Dali,  the  chief 
eunuch  and  governor  of  the  eastern  province.  He 
had  charge  of  the  harem,  had  great  influence  on 
the  transactions  of  the  court  and  in  earlier  times 
was  the  real  king-maker  when  a  vacancy  in  the 
throne  occurred,  lie  was  considered  the  guardian 
of  the  book  of  Dali,  whence  his  name,  lie  had 
also  to  keep  a  sacred  fire  alight  which  was  only 
extinguished  on  the  death  of  a  king.  A  second 
such  fire  was  maintained  in  the  royal  palace. 
Fourth  in  rank  was  the  lya  Basi,  i.  c.  “the  great 


woman**,  almost  always  a  sister  of  the  king.  She 
actually  had  the  attributes  of  an  official,  appeared 
in  public  on  horseback,  and  had  great  influence 
everywhere,  almost  more  than  the  king's  mother 
although  the  latter  was  superior  to  her  in  rank. 
These  were  only  the  highest  members  of  the  court 
to  whom  were  attached  numerous  others. 

Wc  have  already  seen  how  much  that  is  pre- 
Islamic  has  survived  in  Muhammadan  Där  Für, 
and  the  late  appearance  of  Muhammadan  influence 
in  originally  heathen  ceremonies  like  the  principal 
annual  (estival,  the  great  drum  festival,  may  be 
clearly  recognised.  It  was  originally  merely  a  spring 
festival  celebrated  according  to  the  solar  year  at 
which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  former  kings  at 
their  tombs.  The  ceremony  became  so  far  influen¬ 
ced  by  Islam  as  to  have  passages  from  the  Kor’än 
read  at  the  tombs  for  the  good  of  the  souls  of 
the  Muslim  kings  along  with  these  sacrifices.  The 
Korean  was  not  read  at  the  tombs  of  heathen 
kings  but  sacrifices  continued  to  be  offered.  To 
this  was  attached  a  typical  spring  rite.  The  king 
dug  seven  holes  in  which  he  placed  seeds.  These 
holes  were  then  filled  in  by  the  seven  A  bogus;  a 
further  part  of  the  ceremony,  from  which  the 
whole  took  its  name,  was  the  slaughter  of  white 
cows  and  oxen  with  the  skin  of  which  the  great 
royal  drum  al*Man^Qra  and  its  “child”  the  little 
drum  were  covered.  The  king  had  to  beat  a  rib 
of  the  slaughtered  animal  on  its  own  skin  drawn 
across  the  drum.  The  drum  as  a  tribal  religious 
symbol  is  also  found  among  the  Fulbc  (Strüm¬ 
pell  in  Mitteilungen  der  Geographischen  Gesell¬ 
schaft  in  Hamburg ,  xxvi.  (1912),  p.  51  et  seql). 
The  third  part  of  the  ceremony  consisted  in  the 
partition  of  a  sheep,  of  which  a  certain  part  with 
symbolic  meaning  was  allotted  to  each  offices.  The 
half  decayed  intestines  of  the  animal  had  then  to 
be  devoured  by  the  courtiers  before  the  eyes  of 
the  warriors  of  the  court.  Whoever  hesitated,  was 
originally  slain.  The  sheep  at  this  peculiar  meal 
is  said  to  have  been  substituted  for  a  virgin  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  Islam.  Elsewhere  we  also 
find  traces  of  a  primitive  cannibalism  in  Där  Für. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  opening  up  of 
Där  Für  will  add  to  the  account  of  this  inte¬ 
resting  land  by  Nachtigal. 

Bibliography.  Gustav  Nachtigal,  SakJrä 
und  Sudan,  iii.  (Leipzig  1889),  299  et  seq.ÿ 
Rudolph  Slatin  Pasha,  Fire  and  Sword  in  the 
Sudan  (transi.  Wingate,  London  l$&6),  p.  36, 

57,  218;  Mohammed  Ebn  Omar  el-Tounsy, 
Voyage  au  Darfour ,  trad,  par  Perron  (Paris  184$). 

(C.  H.  Becker.) 

DÄR  al-HARB.  In  Muslim  constitutional  law 
the  world  is  divided  into  Dar  al- Harb  and  Dar 
al- Islam,  “Abode  of  Islam”  is  that  which  is  al-  • 
ready  under  Muslim  rule;  “Abode  of  war'*  is  that 
which  is  not,  but  which,  actually  or  potentially, 
is  a  seat  of  war  for  Muslims  until  by  conquest 
it  is  turned  into  “Abode  of  Islam”.  For  an  anom¬ 
alous  and  disputed  exception,  see  Dâr  al-ÇulA, 
Thus  to  turn  Dâr  al-Harb  into  Dâr  al- 1 slâm ,  is 
the  object  of  pjihâul  [q.  v.],  and,  theoretically, 
the  Muslim  state  is  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare 
with  the  non-Muslim  world.  But  practically  that 
is  now  impossible.  The  rulers  of  Islam  arc  not  in 
a  position  to  keep  up  a  constant  warfare  contra 
mttndum.  Territories,  too,  once  Muslim,  are  grad¬ 
ually  coming  under  the  rule  of  unbelievers.  To 
meet  this  situation  the  early  and  logical  position 
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lus  bad  to  yield.  Land  once  Abode  of  Isläm  does 
not  become  Abode  of  War,  except  on  three 
conditions:  (i.)  That  the  legal  decisions  of  un¬ 
believers  are  regarded  and  those  of  Isläm  are 
not;  (ii.)  That  the  country  immediately  adjoins 
an  Abode  of  War,  no  Muslim  country  coming 
between;  (Hi.)  That  there  is  no  longer  protection 
for  Muslims  and  their  non-Muslim  Uhimmls  [sec 
phimma\ .  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  and  some  have  even  held  that  so  long  as  a 
single  legal  decision  (huhm)  of  Isläm  is  observed 
and  maintained,  a  country  cannot  become  Dar 
al-harb.  The  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms , 
(p.  466),  having  a  regard  for  the  situation  in 
India,  sums  up:  “This  country  is  an  abode  of 
Isläm  and  of  Muslims  although  it  belongs  to  the 
accursed  ones  and  the  authority  externally  belongs 
to  these  Satans”.  Practically,  of  course,  no  rebel¬ 
lion  under  such  circumstances  would  be  legal  un¬ 
less  it  had  a  good  prospect  of  success  and  were 
led  by  a  Muslim  sovereign.  These  conditions  being 
fulfilled,  unbelieving  control  of  an  Abode  of  Isläm 
is  an  illegal  absurdity.  When  a  Muslim  country 
does  become  a  Dâr  al-harb,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
Muslims  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  a  wife  who 
refuses  to  accompany  her  husband  in  this,  is  ipso 
facto  divorced. 

Bibliography :  Juynboll,  Handb .  des  Isla - 
mischen  Gesetzes ,  p.  340;  Snouck  Ilurgronje, 
Politique  Musulmane  de  la  Hollande ,  p.  14 
(r=  Nederland  en  de  Js/âm,  p.  8);  Hughes, 
Dictionary  of  Islam,  p.  69  et  seq.  ;  W.  W. 
Hunter,  Indian  Musulmans ;  the  last  two  on 
the  Indian  situation.  (D.  B.  Macdonald.) 
DÄR  al-ISLAJH.  An  Abode  of  Isläm  is  a 
country  where  the  ordinances  of  Isläm  arc  cstal>- 
lished  and  which  is  under  the  rule  of  a  Muslim 
sovereign.  Its  inhabitants  are  Muslims  and  also 
non-Muslims  who  have  submitted  to  Muslim  con¬ 
trol  and  who,  under  certain  restrictions  and  without 
the  possibility  of  full  citizenship,  are  guaranteed 
their  lives  and  property  by  the  Muslim  state  [see 
IUIIMKa].  They  must  belong  to  a  People  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  (ahl  hitüb)  and  may  not  be  idolaters.  Sec, 
also,  dAr  At.-HARii  and  dAr  AL-sui.h  and  the 
bibliographies  there.  (D.  B.  Macdonald.) 

DÄR  al-NADWA  was  the  name  given  to  the 
public  hall  in  an  Arabian  town,  in  which 
municipal,  religious  and  other  affairs  of  general 
interest  were  discussed,  but  the  term  is  used  par 
excellence  for  the  town-house  or  hotel  de  ville  of 
Mecca.  This  building,  which  stood  on  the  South- 
West  side  of  the  Ka'ba  looking  upon  the  Jawäf 
al-Sbartf,  was  originally  the  dwelling-house  of 
Kusaiy,  which  he  built  for  a  palace  about  the 
year  440  A.  I).  It  was  called  the  Council  House 
because  in  it  Kurahh  assembled  to  discuss  public 
matters.  In  order  to  become  a  member  of  this 
assembly  it  was  necessary  to  be  not  less  than 
forty  year*  of  age.  Here  marriages  were  arranged, 
and  maidens  who  had  reached  woman's  estate 
were  for  the  first  time  clothed  in  the  dir\  Here, 
too,  the  leader  of  a  military  expedition  received 
from  the  hands  of  Kusaiy  the  flag  or  liwü.  The 
ceremony  of  tying  the  piece  of  white  cloth  upon 
the  lance,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  Arab 
empire,  was  called  (ald  al-hwâ  (Ibn  HishSm, 
p.  80.).  Kusaiy  bequeathed  his  five  privileges  of 
hidjùba,  siJçâya ,  rifdda ,  liv'd  and  nadwa  to  his 
son  'AM  al-J>flr,  but  on  the  death  of  the  latter 
the  sons  of  his  brother  cAbd-Manaf  attempted,  on 


the  ground  of  their  wealth  and  influence,  to  seise 
them.  Kuraish  became  divided  into  two  factions. 
In  the  end  the  faction  of  €Abd  Manäf  acquired 
the  Sihdya  and  Rifdda ,  whilst  that  of  cAbd  al-Dftr 
retained  the  Ilifjdba ,  Liwü  and  Nadwa .  At  the 
time  when  the  first  two  functions  were  held  by 
cAbd  al-Muttalib,  the  other  three  were  divided 
amongst  different  individuals,  who  were  conse¬ 
quently  of  less  importance  than  cAbd  al-Mu{talib. 

It  was  in  the  Där  al-Nadwa  that  Kuraish  assem¬ 
bled  to  decide  the  fate  of  Muhammad  immediately 
before  the  Ilidjra  when  Iblls  also  obtained  admission 
to  their  council  (Ibn  Hishäm,  p.  323  ff.).  The 
building  was  still  the  same  which  had  been  the 
house  of  Kusaiy.  In  front  of  it  also  Kuraish  took 
their  stand  to  watch  Muhammad  and  his  com¬ 
panions  make  the  circuit  of  the  Ka*ba  in  the 
year  7  A.  H.,  according  to  a  tradition  ascribed 
to  al-cAbbäs  (op.  (it.  p.  789). 

Bibliography :  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai, 
I,  235  ff.:  Jabarl,  I,  1098.  See  also  Lammens, 
La  République  marchande  de  la  Mecque  (Bull. 
Inst.  Egypt,  série  v.  t.  4,  p.  23 — 54);  Mart. 
Hartmann,  Qu\aij\  Zeitschr .  für  Assyriologie , 
xxvii.  43  sq.  The  latter  thinks  that  Där  al- 
Nadwa  was  a  temple  of  Kusaiy,  the  deus  epo~ 
nymus  of  the  clan  of  Kusaiy. 

(T.  H.  Weir.) 

DÄR  al-SALÄM,  “Abode  of  Peace”,  is  in  the 
first  place  a  name  of  Paradise  in  the  Kor’än 
(vi.  127  ;  x.  26),  because,  says  Baidawl,  it  is  a 
place  of  security  (salâmd)  from  transitorincss  and 
injury,  or  because  God  and  the  angels  salute  (sal* 
lama)  those  who  enter  if.  Hence  it  was  given  to 
the  city  of  Baghdad  by  al-Mansür,  alongside  of 
Madlnat  al-Saläm  (Cf.  art.  uaojjdäd,  p.  563  above, 
and  also  in  the  geographical  lexicon  of  Yäküt, 
ad  init .),  As  for  the  capital  of  German  East  Africu 
S.  DARESSALAM,  p.  923.  (T.  II.  WEIR.) 

DÂR  ai.-§INÄcA,  also  där  al-sanàca  and 
DÄR  al-sanca  ,  the  Arabic  word  for  dockyard.  The 
literal  translation  is  “house  of  work”.  With  so 
general  a  meaning,  it  is  natural  that  Där  al-Sin&'a 
not  only  means  dockyard  but  also  simply  workshop 
(e.  g.  of  gold  work  cf.  Dozy,  Supplement,  s.  v.), 
but  the  meaning  Där  Sinâcat  al-Bahr  is  by  far 
the  commonest  and  has  passed  into  the  Romance 
languages  from  the  Arabic  like  so  many  other 
nautical  and  commercial  terms.  In  Italian  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  darsena  and  arsenale,  in  Spanish  as  or • 
sénat  and  thence  has  passed  into  almost  all 
European  languages  (Dozy  and  Kngclmann,  Glos» 
sat  re  des  Mots  Espagnols  et  Portugais  dérivés  de 
V Arabe,  p.  205  et  seq.).  The  dockyards  were  in 
the  first  place  naval  shipyards*  In  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Caliphate  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  I>är  al-Sin.va  only  in  Egypt,  (Balädhurl, 
Eutilh,  p.  1 1 7).  In  the  year  49  (669),  Mu'äwiya 
built  an  arsenal  at  cAkkä  (Acre),  which  was 
transferred  by  the  later  Cmaiyads  to  Ça r  (Tyre). 
Even  in  the  reign  of  cAbd  al-Malik,  warships 
were  built  by  him  in  Tunis  (Dozy  and  Kngclmann 
/.  e.).  We  arc  best  informed  on  the  arsenals  of 
Egypt,  to  which  Makrlzl  devotes  a  comprehensive 
chapter  in  his  Ahi(a(,  ii.  189  et  seq.  The  Aphro¬ 
dite  papyri  give  valuable  information  on  the 
Egyptian  arsenals  (cf.  II.  I.  Bell,  Catalogue  of 
Greek  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum,  Vol.  iv.  : 
The  Aphrodito  Papyri,  p.  xxxiii;  G.  II.  Becker, 
in  Zeitschr.  für  Assyr .,  xx,  84  et  seq.).  At  a  later 
period  there  were  naturally  similar  arsenals  at  all 
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important  places  oo  the  coast.  The  head  of  a 
Dar  al-SinlV  was  called  Mu  taira  Hi  'i-$intfa,  I  bn 
MammfltI,  Kaivantn  al-Daivau-ln ,  p.  16,  gives 
some  account  of  the  work  done  in  one  of  these 
government  dockyards.  (C.  If.  Bkckkr.) 

DÀR  al-ÇULH.  Besides  PHr  aPIlarb  and  Z?Jr 
at- Islam  [q.  v.]  some  schools  of  canon  law  recog¬ 
nize  the  existence  of  a  third  division,  Där  al-.Sulh, 
or  aPAhd,  which  is  not  under  Muslim  rule,  yet 
is  in  tributary  relationship  to  IslAm  —  Sully**, 
“by  agreement”,  being  generally  used  in  canon  law 
as  the  opposite  of  *Anivat*H  “by  force”.  The  two 
historical  examples  of  such  a  status,  and  the  origin, 
apparently,  of  the  whole  conception,  arc  Nadjrin 
and  Nubia.  With  the  Christian  population  of 
Nadjrân  Muhammad  himself  entered  on  treaty  re¬ 
lationships,  guaranteeing  their  safety  and  laying 
on  them  a  certain  tribute,  regarded  by  some  af¬ 
terwards  as  Kharädj  [q.  v.]  and  by  others  as  Pjizya 
[q.  v.].  Sec  on  the  whole  story  Bal.idburf,  lutfth 
(cd.  de  Goeje),  p.  63  et  sei/.  ;  Sprenger,  Leien  Mohorn - 
mads,  iii.  502  et  sc/.  In  the  course  of  events,  and 
because  of  their  position  within  Arabia,  this  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  people  of  Naijjrfln  amounted  to 
very  little.  The  case  of  Nubia  was  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent.  By  their  skill  with  the  bow  the  Nubians 
were  able  to  hold  off  the  Muslim  attack  and  to 
maintain  their  independence  for  centuries.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  4Abd  Allah  b.  Sacd  entered  into  treaty 
ijAhd)  with  them,  not  requiring  the  head-tax  {pjizya) 
but  only  a  certain  tribute  in  slaves  [s.  hakt,  p.  608.] 
Others,  however,  evidently  disliking  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  there  could  be  any  territory  in  a  status 
of  neither  Islam  nor  war,  and  therefore  outside  of 
Muslim  conquest,  maintained  that  this  was  not 
really  a  Çulh  or  '  A  hd  but  only  a  truce  (J In. Inti) 
and  an  arrangement  for  an  exchange  of  commo¬ 
dities  (Balädhurf,  b'utüh (ed.  deGocjc),  p.  236  et se/.\ 
Weil,  (Jesch.  d.  Chalifen ,  i.  p.  1 6,  et  se/.\  I.ane- 
Toolc  (following  Makrtzt),  Hist,  of  Egypt,  p.  21 
et  se/.  ;  Torrey  (transi:  from  Ibn  *Abd  al-Hakam), 
Yale  /fib/,  er»  Sem,  Studies ,  p.  307  et  sc/.).  This 
conception  in  some  vague  form  was  probably  also 
the  basis  on  which  treaty  relations  with  Christian 
states  were  accepted  as  possible;  the  presents  sent 
by  such  states  would  then  be  regarded  ns  Aharädj. 
The  constitutional  situation  on  the  matter  is  thus 
formally  laid  down  by  Mltwardi.  All  territories, 
into  the  control  of  which,  in  different  degrees  of 
directness,  Muslims  come,  fall  into  three  divisions  : 
(i.)  those  taken  by  force  of  arms;  (ii.)  those  taken 
without  fighting  after  the  llight  of  their  previous 
owners;  (iii.)  those  taken  by  treaty  {Sniff).  The  last 
divides  again  into  two,  according  as  the  title  to  the 
soil  is  (a)  vested  in  the  Muslim  people  as  a  Wakf, 
or  (b)  remains  with  the  original  owners.  In  the  first 
ease  the  original  owners  can  remain  in  actual  pos¬ 
session,  becoming  phimmis  [q.  v.] ,  and  paying 
Jiharajj  and  Pjizya  and  the  land  becoming  Par 
al-Istam  [q.  v.].  In  the  second  ease,  (b),  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  arc  that  the  owners  retain  their  lands 
and  pay  a  Shatädj  from  their  produce;  that  this 
Khatadj  is  regarded  as  a  Pjizya  which  falls  away 
when  they  embrace  Islam;  that  their  country  is 
neither  Par  a l- Islam  nor  Par  at- flat  b  [q.  v.]  but 
Par  al-Su/h  (otherwise  called  Air  aPAhd)\  and 
that  their  lauds  are  absolutely  their  own  to  sell 
or  pledge.  When  these  pass  to  a  Muslim,  A ’harâ\(j 
can  no  longer  be  collected.  This  condition  of  the 
owners  holds  so  long  ns  they  observe  the  requi¬ 
rements  of  the  treaty,  and  the  Pjizya  cannot  be 


collected  from  them  ns  they  are  not  in  a  Där 
aPfstam.  AbQ  Han  I  fa,  however,  held  that  by  the 
treaty  their  country  had  become  a  Där  af-fsl3m 
and  they  were  Phimmis  and  should  pay  the  Pjizya . 
As  to  what  was  the  situation  if  they  broke  the 
treaty  after  entering  into  it,  there  was  dispute 
between  the  schools.  Al-SljilfVl  held  that  if  their 
territory  was  then  conquered,  it  came  into  the 
category  (i.  above)  of  territory  taken  by  force  ; 
and  if  it  was  not  conquered,  it  became  a  Par 
al-lfarb.  AbQ  Hanlfa,  however,  held  that  if  there 
was  a  Muslim  in  their  territory,  or  if  a  Muslim 
country  came  between  their  territory  and  a  Par 
aAlfarb,  then  their  territory  was  a  Par  a  SI  slam 
and  they  were  rebels  (Publiât).  If  neither  of  these 
conditions  held,  then  it  was  a  Par  al-Ilarb.  But 
others  maintained  that  it  was  a  Par  aS/Jarb  in 
both  cases  {Ahkam  af-Su/tânlya ,  ed.  of  Cairo 
1298,  pp.  13 1  et  se/.).  But  that  this  situation  wa s 
anomalous  and  ambiguous,  appears  plainly.  Mâ- 
wardl  himself,  when  reckoning  the  Lands  of  Isldm 
(/I Had  a l- Islam),  includes  among  them  this  Par 
al-Sulh  (pp.  150  and  164),  and  Baladhurt,  when 
dealing  with  the  rules  of  A'haradj ,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  distinction. 

ft ib li og r  a  fhy :  References  are  given  in  the 
article.  The  subject  has  been  little  treated  by 
western  scholars.  See,  however,  Juynboll,  HanJb. 
des  Islamischen  Gesetzes ,  p.  340  and  348  and 
the  authors  cited  there  p.  344-345.  Further: 
Yahyä  lbn  Adam,  A’itäh  a/-A‘harj,tf  (ed.  Juyn- 
boli),  p.  35  et  se/.  (I).  B.  Macdonald.) 
DAR  (i\;  A  vertan  thar)  “door  or  gate**, 
particularly  the  gate  or  outer  court  of  a  royal 
palace.  Pariah  (Paid.  dargâs)  “di>or”,  properly 
“place  of  the  door”.  Par  A  Sa'adat  (formerly  dar-i 
dairlat)  “gate  of  bliss”,  a  name  given  to  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Par-bar  (Anglo-Indian  durbar)  is  the  name 
given  in  India  to  solemn  court  ceremonials,  re¬ 
ceptions  and  morning  audiences. 

ft  ib  ti  eg  r  a  fhy:  Gibb,  1/ is  tory  of  Ottoman 
Poetry ,  iii.  2 1 4.  note  1.  (Cl.  Hr  ART.) 

DAR-I  ÀHANIN  or  Derhend-1  AhanIn,  Arabic 
Bäh  al-I.IadId,  Old  Turkish  Tamir-KaphlO  = 
“Iron  Gate”  —  a  frequently  recurring 
name  in  the  Muhammadan  world  for  important 
passes  and  ravines.  The  best  known  is  the 
ravine,  about  2  miles  long  and  only  12— 20  yards 
broad,  in  the  Baisun-taw  range,  through  which 
runs  the  main  road  from  Samarkand  and  BukhSrl 
to  Balkh.  This  ravine  is  first  mentioned  under  its 
Persian  name  by  Wkübl  (cd.  de  Goeje,  p.  290,  «); 
Wknbl’s  statement  that  a  “town”  bore  this  name 
is  not  confirmed  by  any  other  authority.  The  name 
“Iron  Gate”  certainly  dates  from  pre-Muhammadan 
times  and  was  known  to  the  Chinese  pilgTim 
Hitan-Cung  ( Mémoires  sur  les  Contr  ées  Occidentales^ 
trad,  par  Stan.  Julien,  i.  23).  To  the  east  of  this 
ravine  began  the  highlands  on  the  upper  course 
of  the  Oxus  comprised  by  the  Arabs  under  the 
name  Tukh.’tristfln  (Chin.  Tu-ho-lo),  where  Budd¬ 
hism  still  reigned  supreme  as  late  as  the  vii«b 
century  a.  !>.,  in  opposition  to  the  districts  of 
Samarkand  and  Bukh.Ua.  In  later  times  also  the 
“Iron  Gate”  was  always  regarded  as  the  natural 
boundary  between  Mit  war  A'  al-Nahr  proper  and 
the  lands  dependent  on  Balkh  on  both  suies  of 
the  Oxus, 

Besides  the  “Iron  Gate”  there  arc  other  routes 
across  the  Baisun-taw ,  which  were  known  even 
in  the  vii*h  (xiii*1»)  century;  one  of  these  routes 
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Is  described  by  tbe  Chinese  pilgrim  C’ang-tPun 
who  was  here  in  the  autumn  of  1223  (E.  Bret- 
schncidcr,  Mediaeval  Researches  etc.,  i.  91  );  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  strategic 
or  commercial  importance  of  the  ravine.  In  the 
descriptions  of  the  campaigns  that  have  affected 
these  districts,  the  “Iron  Gate”  is  almost  always 
mentioned;  in  the  lv»h  (x*5‘)  century  the  ruler  of 
Caghäniyän  [q.  v.,  p.  811I  had  a  fortress  here 
which  was  burned  in  337  (948)  by  an  army  sent 
by  the  Sämanid  Nah  b.  Nasr  (Gardlzl  in  W.  Bart¬ 
hold,  Turkestan  etc.,  i.  9).  All  caravans  bearing 
goods  from  India  via  Balkh  to  Samarkand  and 
Bukhara  passed  through  the  “Iron  Gate’*;  a  day’s 
journey  to  the  north  of  the  ravine,  at  Kandak, 
the  road  to  Nakh^ab  (Nasaf  among  the  Arabs, 
the  modem  Karshi)  and  Bukhärä  separated  from 
the  road  to  Kash  (Kiss  among  the  Arabs,  the 
modern  Shahr-i  Sabz)  and  Samarkand.  As  is  clear 
from  Clavijo  (cd.  Srcznewski,  p.  23 1 )  there  was 
still  a  customs  house  here  in  1404  from  which 
TlmOr  drew  a  large  revenue.  Until  1875  Clavijo 
was,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  only  European  who 
had  ever  passed  through  the  “Iron  Gate”.  The 
ravine  is  sometimes  mentioned  by  Rharaf  al-Dln 
Yazdf  (£afar-Ntima ,  Ind.  cd.,  i.  49  etc.)  and  also 
by  Bäbur  (ßübar*PPäma^  ed.  Beveridge,  f.  124)  by 
the  Mongol  name  Kahlagha  (this  is  the  form  in 
which  it  is  written  in  the  Arabic  script;  at  the 
present  day  it  is  pronounced  Kälgha  or  Khälgha 
among  the  Mongols,  whence  the  name  of  the 
town  Kalgan)  “gate”  (the  word  is  not  Turkish  as 
supposed  by  Lc  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Lastern 
Caliphate ,  p.  441).  The  name  Buzghäla-Khäna 
(“house  of  the  chamois”)  (which  was  found  in 
use  by  the  first  Russian  travellers  to  reach  there 
(in  1875)  is  first  mentioned  by  Muhammad  Wafa 
Karmlnagl  (Tuhfat  al-KhTinl ,  MS.  in  the  Asiatic 
Museum,  c  581-*,  f.  184*',  in  the  description  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  by  Muhammad  Rahim  fcÇhfin  jn  1171  (1757). 

At  the  present  day  the  Russian  post-road  from 
Samarkand  to  Termez  (Tirmidh)  runs  through  the 
•Iron  Gate”.  The  road  is  not  now  of  the  slightest 
strategic  or  commercial  importance;  the  “Iron 
Gate”  is  therefore  only  regarded  by  modern  tra¬ 
vellers  as  a  remarkable  natural  feature  of  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  study  of  the  geological  conditions 
of  the  neighbourhood;  no  traces  of  mediaeval 
buildings  have  survived  here.  The  view  of  the 
ravine  in  Reclus  ( Nouvelle  Géographie  Universelle , 
vi.  503)  is  a  reproduction  of  a  drawing  made  in 
1879  by  the  Russian  painter  Karazfn;  the  same 
view  is  given  in  Mushketow’s  Turkestan ,  i.  555. 

(W.  Barthold). 

DARA,  Arabic  form  of  the  name  DSraya- 
wahust)  =  Darius;  the  form  Darayusb  is  also 
found  as  well  as  the  Persian  forms  Däräb  and 
Daräw.  Muhammadan  authors  distinguish  two  Däräs: 
Dari  the  cider,  son  of  Rahman,  son  of  Isfandiyär, 
and  I>iri  the  younger,  son  of  Därä  the  elder. 

Rahman  had,  as  the  Magean  religion  allowed, 
married  his  own  daughter  ffurnfti  or  Humftya  but 
died  soon  afterwards  leaving  her  enceinte;  she 
began  to  reign  but  when  the  child  was  born, 
fearing  that  he  would  be  placed  on  the  throne 
in  her  stead  she  placed  him  in  a  box  on  the 
river  of  Balk.h  (I>ch.1s).  A  miller  found  and  brought 
up  the  boy  whom  he  called  Därflb.  When  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  Ilurnäi  recognised  him  and 
gave  him  the  crown.  After  his  mother’s  death  he 
left  BalkJi  and  went  to  reside  in  Persia;  there 


!  he  founded  the  city  of  DirSb  and  afterwards  lived 
in  Babylon;  his  reign  was  twelve  years  long. 

His  son  DOra  is  the  Darius  who  was  defeated 
and  put  to  death  by  Alexander  after  reigning 
forty  years.  Philip  of  Macedon  paid  tribute  to 
him  as  he  had  done  to  his  father;  but  when  on 
the  death  of  Philip,  Darius  sent  to  demand  the 
tribute  from  Alexander,  the  latter  refused,  saying, 
“I  have  slain  and  eaten  the  goose  with  the  golden 
eggs”.  According  to  MascQdI,  Kitäb  al-7'anblh^ 
( Livre  de  V Avertissement  transi.  Carra  de  Vaux, 
p.  247),  it  was  Aristotle  who  advised  Alexander 
to  go  to  war  with  Darius.  Alexander  bribed  two 
of  Darius’s  chamberlains,  who  mortally  wounded 
him  on  the  battle  field;  seeing  that  he  was  dying, 
Alexander  went  up  to  him  and  received  his  last 
wishes;  he  then  married  his  daughter.  The  two 
chamberlains  are  called  Bessus  and  Ariobarzanes 
in  the  Greek  Romance  of  Alexander  and  Bessus 
and  Nabarzanes  in  history.  The  Persian  translation 
of  the  history  of  Därä  is  from  the  Greek  romance 
(Tabari’s  Chronicle ,  transi.  Zotenberg;  Nöldeke, 
Geschichte  der  Perser  und  Araber  sur  Zeit  der 
Sasanidcn^  p.  3). 

Därä  the  younger  had  built  a  fire-temple  at 
Sàhur  in  Färs  (according  to  Mascüdl,  Les  Prairies 
d'Or ,  iv.  78).  The  date  of  his  death  is  a  starting 
point  for  the  computation  of  historical  epochs; 
he  is  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Säsänids. 

Firdawst  devotes  two  long  cantoes  to  the  two 
Däräs.  Ile  reserves  the  form  Däräb  for  the  elder, 
the  son  of  Ilurnäi,  and  attributes  to  him  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  town  of  Däräbdjird  [q.  v.]  and  of 
the  fire-temple  there.  Däräb  had  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  king  of  Ram  (Philip  of  Macedon)  named 
Nähid,  and  had  sent  her  back  to  her  father,  en¬ 
ceinte  with  Alexander.  Alexander  would  thus  be 
the  elder  brother  of  Darius  the  younger  (Shah* 
nâmahy  Livre  des  Rois ,  transi,  by  Jules  Mohl, 
Vol.  v.  Chap,  xviii.  xix.). 

Därä  or  Daras-Anastasiopolis  is  a  fortified  town 
between  Mardin  and  Nisibln,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Greeks  by  Khusraw  (Chosrocs)  I.  Anö- 
sharwän  in  the  campaign  of  540  (Nöldeke,  op .  cit,y 
p.  239).  —  Därfi-i  Takljt  is  in  Afghanistan. 

(B.  Carra  de  Vaux.) 

DARA  SHIKÖH,  eldest  son  of  §h*h 
Dj  a  h  à  n.  His  mother  was  ArdjSmand  Bänu  Mum- 
täz  Mahal,  and  he  was  born  at  Adjmlr  on  the  20'h 
March  1615.  In  1633  he  was  married  to  his 
cousin  Nadira  Bcgam  the  daughter  of  Prince  Par- 
wcz,  and  granddaughter  of  I>jahängir.  By  her  he 
had  one  daughter,  J_)jänl  Bcgam  or  L>jahän  Zeb 
Bann,  and  two  sons  Sulaimän  Shiköh  and  Sipihr 
&)jik5h.  Därä,  says  Klphinstone,  was  a  frank  and 
high-spirited  prince,  dignified  in  his  manners,  ge¬ 
nerous  in  his  expense,  liberal  in  his  opinions, 
open  in  his  enmities;  but  impetuous,  impatient 
of  opposition,  and  despising  the  ordinary  rules  of 
prudence  as  signs  of  weakness  and  artifice.  In 
most  of  these  characteristics  he  was  the  opposite 
of  his  younger  brother  Awrangzcb  whom  he  used 
to  speak  of  as  the  NamYizl  “the  prayer-maker”, 
lie  had  the  inquiring  spirit  of  his  great-grand¬ 
father  Akbar,  and  was  much  interested  in  .Sufism 
and  other  religious  questions.  But  he  had  not 
his  ancestor’s  military  skill  or  daring,  and  he 
was  unfortunate  in  all  his  undertakings.  lie  was 
thus  no  match  for  Awrangzcb.  Somehow,  he  seems 
to  me  to  resemble  Charles  I.  of  England.  He 
was  like  him  in  uxoriousness,  attachment  to  rcli- 
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gion,  literary  tastes  aod  haughty  temper.  He  re¬ 
sembled  bim  too  Id  his  fate.  In  1653  he  made  a 
long  and  fruitless  attempt  to  take  Kandahâr.  In 
1657  when  his  father  fell  ill,  he  practically  go¬ 
verned  the  empire.  But  his  younger  brothers  could 
not  endure  his  predominance,  and  he  was  twice 
defeated  by  Awrangzêb,  once  near  Agra,  in  June 
1658,  and  again  at  Adjmtr  in  March  1659.  He 
was  betrayed  and  seized  by  the  Afghan  Malik 
Ejiwan  the  chief  of  Dadar  (qu.  the  Didri  of  the 
Imperial  Gazetteer)  und  brought  to  Dihll  where 
he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  AwrangzCb  in 
the  end  of  August  1659.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  books  which  are  noticed  in  Ricu,  Catalogue 
of  Persian  Mss.  The  best  known  is  the  Safina-i 
AwliyTi  or  “Ship  of  Saints”,  a  series  of  short 
biographies  of  Muhammadan  saints.  It  has  been 
lithographed  at  Lucknow  and  there  is  a  very  full 
table  of  its  contents  in  Ethé,  Catalogue  of  the 
Persian  Mss.  of  the  India  Office ,  N°.  647,  pp. 
274 — 316.  There  is  much  about  JL>är5  in  Bernier 
and  Manucci,  both  of  whom  were  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him.  (II.  Bkvkridge.) 

DARÂBDJIRD,  a  town  and  district  in 
Ears;  the  principal  places  in  the  district  are 
Fasä  and  Yazd-K h*Äst.  The  town  which  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall  and  by  suburbs  had  four  gates 
and  a  rocky  dome-shaped  mass  in  the  centre.  In 
the  neighbourhood,  bitumen  ( mumiya )  was  collected 
in  a  vault  closed  with  an  iron  door  and  opened 
once  a  year  in  June,  in  the  presence  of  the 
authorities  of  the  town;  the  pure  mu  mi  \a  was 
kept  in  the  royal  treasury  (Yakut).  Industry  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition  there;  all  kinds  of 
clothstufTs,  mats  of  rushes,  and  the  tapestry 
known  as  sTizan-dJ'ud  were  manufactured.  Salt 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  still  yield  rock-salt 
of  various  colours.  In  Iranian  legend,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  town  is  attributed  to  Päräb,  father 
of  Darîl  (Darius  III.  Codomannus). 

Bibliography  :*  Barbier  de  Mcynard,  Die- 
tionnaire  tie  la  Perse ,  p.  226;  Mehren,  Cosmo¬ 
graphie ,  p.  243,  400;  Istakhrï,  p.  154;  Ihn 
Hawkal,  p.  214;  MukaddasI,  p.  422,  428,  442; 
Er.  Spiegel,  Erànisehe  Alterthumskunde ,  i.  S8; 
ii.  585;  G.  Le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the 
Eastern  Caliphate ,  p.  288  et  se</. 

(Cl..  Hr  ART.) 

DARAZI,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  religion  of  the  Druzes,  not  the  most 
important  who  seems  to  have  been  Hamza,  but  the 
one  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  sect.  Several 
historians,  l>olh  Muhammadan  and  Christian,  have 
written  about  him  and  lie  is  also  referred  to  in 
the  books  of  the  Druzes;  unfortunately  these  different 
sources  do  not  at  all  agree  with  one  another. 

It  seems  certain  that  Darazl  began  as  a  lt.lt  inf 
missionary  or  da‘l  [q.v.,  p.  895].  According  to 
the  Christian  historians  John  of  Antioch  and  al- 
Makln,  the  first  of  whom  was  contemporary  with 
him,  he  was  called  Muhammad  b.  Ismacil  and  was 
of  Persian  origin  ;  according  to  the  books  of  the 
Druzes  he  bore  the  pracnomcn  Nesljtcgln  which 
is  Turkish.  The  vocalisation  Darazl  is  given  in 
the  books  of  the  Druzes. 

He  came  to  Egypt  in  408  (1017).  He  had  re¬ 
cognized  Hamza  as  Imam  in  the  preceding  year 
(407  ==  1016),  for  the  latter  says  in  his  epistles 
that  Darazl  had  been  won  over  to  the  Unitarian 
religion  by  the  Ma’dhUn  (a  missionary  of  low 
rank)  ‘All  1>.  Ahmad  Habbal. 


In  Cairo  he  entered  the  eenrice  of  the  Caliph 
al-Hakim  bi  arari  *ll&h  and  at  firat  enjoyed  his 
favour.  He  then  tried  to  supplant  Hamza;  by 
409  (1018)  he  had  around  him  partisans  called 
after  him  Darazites  whom  Hamza  persecuted;  the 
most  important  of  them  was  BardhiHL  There  still 
exist  writings  of  Hamza  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Darazl's  undertakings;  he  calls  him,  “the  insolent 
one,  the  Satan”  and  describes  him  as  opposed  to 
I  the  Imlra,  i.  e.  himself,  he  also  complains  that  he 
has  “gone  from  beneath  the  cloak  of  the  Imim" 
and  taken  the  title  Saif  al-Iman  or  “Sword  of 
the  Eaith”  (409=1018). 

Darazl  was  the  first  publicly  to  recognize  the 
divinity  of  the  Caliph  Hakim;  according  to  him, 
universal  reason  became  incarnate  in  Adam  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world  and  passed  from  him  into 
the  Prophets,  then  into  CA1I  and  thence  into  his 
descendants,  the  Eätimid  Caliphs.  Darazl  wrote  a 
book  to  develop  this  doctrine,  which  was  only  an 
application  of  that  of  the  previous  Bätinl  system. 
He  read  this  book  in  the  principal  Mosque  in 
Cairo  and,  although  Hakim  did  not  protest,  this 
doctrine  caused  a  scandal.  It  is  also  said  that  he 
allow  ed  w  ine,  the  forbidden  marriages  and.  taught 
metempsychosis. 

According  to  Abu  ’l-Mahäsin,  Darazl  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  scandal  which  arose,  had  to  retire 
to  Syria;  there  he  preached  his  doctrine  to  the 
mountaineers,  especially  in  the  valley  of  Taim- 
Allah  and  the  BäniySs  [q.  v.,  p.  64S]  territory, 
lie  came  into  conflict  with  the  Turks  and  fell  in 
a  battle  against  them. 

John  of  Antioch  and,  following  him,  al-Makln 
do  not  give  this  account  of  his  end;  according  to 
them  he  was  killed  by  the  Turkish  pages,  on' 
account  of  the  scandal  which  his  teaching  caused, 
in  Cairo  while  actually  in  Hàkim's  carriage.  After 
his  death  his  house  was  pillaged,  and  there  was 
a  riot  for  three  days  in  the  city,  the  gates  of 
which  had  to  be  closed.  The  Turk  who  had  slain 
him  was  arrested  and  put  to  death  on  another 
pretext.  The  Druze  sources  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  it  was  at  Hamza's  instigation  that  he 
was  assassinated;  several  of  his  followers, including 
Bardba^l,  shared  his  fate  (410=  loto). 

Bibliography :  S.  de  Sac  y,  Exposé  Je  la 

Religion  des  Druzes ,  Vol.  i..  Introduction,  p. 

ccclxxAÜi.—  ccclxxxiv.  ;  Vol.  ii.,  pages  157  et 

/<%/.,  170,  190;  John  of  Antioch.  Chrsm$*t^  cd. 

Chcikho,  Carra  do  Vaux  et  Zayât.  # 

(B.  Carra  tut  Vaux.) 

DARB  (a.),  plural  Jutüb%  “passage,  pass,  or 
road”.  Al-Jarb  was  more  particularly  any  road  into 
the  land  of  the  Byzantines  (cf.  c.  g.  Balldhurf, 
p.  137-  :,)>  such  as  the  roads  over  the  Taurus 
and  the  pass  over  A manus  (Beilin  pass,  q.  v.,  # 
p.  690),  more  especially  those  through  the  I'ylae 
Ciliciae  from  Tarsüs  via  Badhandun  =  l'odandos^sce 
luv.ANTi,  p.  768)  and  I.u'lu’a  =  I.ulon  to  Tyann 
and  Ileracla,  and  the  eastern  route  from  Mar'a«dl 
(Germanicia)  via  Hadulh  to  Malatya.  These  noto¬ 
riously  difficult  passes  were  euphemistically  called 
Darb  al-Stiläma  (cf.  Ihn  Khordädhhih,  p.  100  or 
Halädhurf,  p.  189  et  set/.).  The  district  around  the 
Taurus  passes  north  of  pjaihln  l*>rc  the  name 
Bilâd  al-Durûb  in  the  time  of  the  Armenian  king¬ 
dom  of  Cilicia  (sec  Ihn  Eadl  Allah  al-'PmSrl,  Tacrij\ 
p.  iSt  and  183;  Ihn  al-Athtr,  xi.  20  and  143). 

As  the  word  ai-Par\  which  in  its  technical 
sense  appears  as  early  as  Iinru  *l*Kais,  cannot  be 
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explained  from  the  Arabic,  the  name  is  usually 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  little  town  of  Derbe 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  meaning  ( dumb  =  *A tnrcCpat) 
rather  suggests  a  connection  with  the  Persian 
dar  land  (cf.  the  name  Djibal  al-DarbandUt  for 
the  Armenian  Taurus  in  ‘Omar!,  op,  cit .,  p.  56). 
Tcrhaps  al-darb  and  Derbe  are  really  both  to  be 
explained  from  some  language  indigenous  to  Asia 
Minor.  One  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the  word 
appears  in  Arabic  from  the  very  first  with  the 
meaning  of  a  nomen  proprium  but  the  form  of 
an  appellativum  (whence  the  article)  and  gradually 
becomes  quite  naturalized  in  the  language  with 
the  general  meaning  of  “gate”,  •way”,  “road”  (cf. 
ex] tressions  like  Darb  al-/fa<fj\{j\  Darb  al-SultUn). 

Bibliography,  G.  I«c  Strange,  Eastern 
Caliphate ,  p.  122,  1 33  et  seq.\  Quatremère  in 
Ma^rizI,  Sultans  Mamlouks ,  ii.  1,  p.  147;  If. 
I  «am mens  in  Mélanges  de  la  Fac ,  Or, ,  Bey 
routh ,  i.  15.  Sarrc,  Reise  in  Kleinasien ,  p.  86, 
should  also  be  specially  noted. 

/D  1 1  ART  Vf  A  NM  ^ 

PARB  (A.)  «blow”,  «striking”  (whence  darb- 
than  a  y  «mint”);  in  arithmetic  =  multiplication; 
in  metre  =  last  foot  of  the  second  half  line. 

DARBUKKA  or  darabukka  in  Egypt,  dirbakki 
in  Syria,  darbüka  in  the  Maghrib;  given  as  a 
neologism  by  Arab  lexicographers  in  the  form 
darabukka:  a  kind  of  drum,  consisting  of  a  tube 
enlarged  or  expanded  at  one  of  its  ends;  this 
end  is  covered  with  a  skin  (fish-skin  in  Egypt  and 
goat-skin  in  the  Maghrib)  and  the  other  is  open. 
In  the  east  the  tube  of  the  darabukka  is  usually 
of  wood  or  earthenware  (often  painted  or  de¬ 
corated)  but  occasionally  though  more- rarely  of 
copper.  To  play  on  this  instrument  it  is  placed 
under  the  forearm,  with  the  large  and  covered 
end  outermost  and  the  skin  is  struck  alternately 
with  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands.  In  Egypt  the 
darabukka  is  an  instrument  used  by  jugglers,  and 
street  singers,  also  by  women  and  the  Imatmcn 
of  the  Nile.  In  the  Maghrib  the  darbüka  is  played 
by  women;  it  also  forms  one  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  classical  town  orchestra  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  rhythmic  harmony  which  charac¬ 
terises  the  music  of  this  orchestra.  The  word  is 
of  foreign  origin;  but  its  etymology  is  disputed 
(cf.  Dozy,  Supplément  aux  Dictionnaires  Arabes , 

I.  p.  430;  Völlers,  in  the  Zeitsehr .  der  Deutsch . 
Aforgenl .  Ges.  1897,  p.  326). 

Bibliography :  I«anc,  Moder n,  Egyptians *, 
ii.  73 — 75;  Delphin  et  Guin,  Notes  sur  la 
Poésie  et  la  Musique  Arabes ,  p.  43,  44;  Bel, 
La  Population  Musulmane  de  Tlcmeen ,  p.  49 
note  1  and  1*1.  xxvi.  (W.  Marçais.) 

DARD,  or  KmvAïuX  MIr  Dard,  was  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  Khw&jjl  Baha'  al-Din,  the  founder  of  the 
Nakshbandl  order  of  the  Salt  sect  who  was  born 
at  Bukhara  in  A.  II.  728  and  died  A.  si.  791.  Ilis 
father,  Kbwädjä  Mir  Ndsir,  poetically  called  cAn- 
dallb,  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  highly  respected 
family  of  Dihll  descended  from  Nawwib  f)jacfar 
Khan,  a  noted  general  of  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Djahanglr.  He  held  a  military  appointment,  but 
eventually  renounced  the  world  and  was  initiated 
into  the  Naksbhandl  order  of  devotees  under 
the  tutorship  of  KJ)w&<jja  Muhammcd  Zablr. 

Kbwadja  Mir  Dard,  like  his  father,  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  soldier  by  .  profession ,  and  became  a 
religious  devotee.  His  biographer,  Mawlawl  Mu¬ 
hammad  Husain,  Azad,  states  in  the  Ab-i  Ilayüt 


(and  ed.  p.  170)  that  Dard  wrote  a  treatise  on 
prayer,  entitled  AsrHr  al-$al3ty  when  he  was  only 
15  years  of  age,  and  a  work,  called  fVäridät-i 
Dard \  at  the  age  of  29,  to  which  he  composed  an 
extensive  commentary,  entitled  tJlm  al-Kitaby  com¬ 
prising  in  treatises  on  Sufic  mysticism.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  other  religious  works,  a  short 
Diwan  in  Persian,  and  an  Urdu  DlwSn,  which  has 
been  frequently  lithographed  at  Dihll.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Sauda,  Mir  Tafcl  and  Mazhar, 
and  had  numerous  pupils,  chief  of  whom  were 
KiySm  al-Din  K&'im,  llid&yat  Allah  Khan  Ilid&yat, 
and  XhanaJ  Allah  Khan  Eirak.  According  to  most 
biographers  Dard  died  at  Dihll  at  the  age  of  68 
in  A.  H.  1199  (a.  D.  1785),  but  Mlrza  I.utf  in  his 
Tadhkira  Gulshan-i  Hind  gives  A.  II.  1202  as  the 
year  of  his  death.  (J.  F.  Bi.umhardt.) 

DARDANELLES,  in  Turkish  Kafa-i  Suita  ni  y  a 
Bcghaziy  the  ancient  Hellespont,  a  strait  which 
joins  the  Archipelago  to  the  sea  of  Marmora 
(Propontis),  and  separates  Europe  from  Asia 
(44  miles  long  and  one  to  five  miles  broad).  Its 
shores  are  covered  with  fortifications  which  guard 
the  approach  to  Constantinople  and  arc  armed  with 
Krupp  guns  of  latgc  calibre;  their  garrison  con¬ 
sists  of  two  regiments  of  unmounted  artillery  and 
one  of  engineers.  The  forts  and  batteries  on  the 
Asiatic  side  arc:  Kalca-i  Sultfinlya,  Kam  Kalca, 
Hamldiya  (recent),  Madjldiya  (formerly  Kiose-bur- 
nu),  Naghara  (Abydos);  on  the  European  coast: 
Sadd  al-Balir,  Hawuzlar,  Madjldiya  (recent),  Na- 
märlya,  Killd-i  Bahr,  Daginnan-Bumu,  Cam-liurn u, 
Maidös,  Bokali-Kalca,  Kilia-Tapa  (Scstos).  They 
were  entirely  rebuilt  in  1659  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Muhammad  K»öprülii. — 
The  town  of  Dardanelles  (AWc<i-i  Sultan'tya,  po¬ 
pularly  called  Cattak-KaFa  =r  the  fortress  at  the 
potteries),  capital  of  the  sandjäk  of  Bigha  which 
is  directly  under  the  Sublime  Porte  and  is  not 
attached  to  a  wi/ayct,  was  until  1876  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago; 
it  was  attached  in  May  1881  to  the  wiliiyet  of 
KarasT,  since  abolished.  There  are  twelve  potteries 
in  it,  none  of  which  are  older  than  1 740;  this 
industry,  now  declining,  supplied  ordinary  earthen¬ 
ware  and  vases  of  strange  forms  (notably  horses 
or  quadrupeds  usually  taken  for  the  Trojan  Horse) 
painted  in  brilliant  colours  and  gilded  in  paru. 
The  Frankish  quarter  which  is  close  to  the  shore, 
was  built  after  a  fire  in  i860;  the  other  quarters 
were,  for  the  same  reason,  rebuilt  in  1865.  The 
population  is  11,062  of  whom  3,551  are  Mu¬ 
hammadans  and  2,577  Greek  Orthodox;  the  Ar¬ 
menians  originated  for  the  most  part  in  Persia 
whence  they  came  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Sulaimän 
(1529);  the  Jews,  for  whose  presence  here  there 
is  evidence  in  1660,  are  refugees  banished  from 
Spain  in  1492.  The  total  population  of  the  KazS 
is  19,494  of  whom  9,059  are  Muhammadans  and 
5,501  Greek  Orthodox;  the  1,805  Jews  and  2,173 
foreigners  are  found  only  in  the  town  itself. 
There  are  numerous  beautiful  forests  in  the  district 
and  gold  mines  at  Astyra  and  ‘Osmanlar. 

Bibliography :  ‘All  Djcwad,  QioghrafiyTl 
Lughati ,  p.  622;  V.  Cuinct,  Turquie  d'Asie , 
iii.  689  et  seq.  (Cl«.  IIuart.) 

ai.-DARQJINI,  Aim  ’l-'Auhàs  Ahmad  ii.  SacId 
r.  Sui.aimAn  11.  cAUii.  lKlH-AF,an  A  bad  I  scholar 
of  the  vii'h  century  A.  11.  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Kitab  TabakUt  ai-Masfia>ikh ,  an  historical  and 
biographical  collection  which  has  not  yet  been 
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published  though  there  is  a  manuscript  in  Mzâb. 

Abu  ’l-Abbas’s  work  falls  into  two  distinct  parts. 
The  first  is  merely  a  reproduction  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Abü  Zakarlyft,  (translated  by  M.  Masqucray, 
Algiers  1878)  to  which  have  been  added  some 
personal  observations  and  reflections.  The  second 
contains  the  detailed  biographies  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  Abâdi  sect,  both  African  and 
Oriental,  arranged  chronologically  by  tabaka .%  each 
of  which  covers  50  years,  from  the  earliest  years 
of  Islam  to  the  end  of  the  vilJ*  century  a.  II. 

For  the  latter  volume,  Dardjlni  made  use  of  a 
list  drawn  up  by  Abü  ‘Aminär  cAl>d  al-Käfi  ot 
Wargla,  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  (abaka.  To 
this  he  added  the  biographies  of  the  celebrities 
in  the  twelfth  (abaka.  (Cf.  the  table  in  the  A'itâb 
a l-  /'abaka  t,  Vol.  ii.,  given  by  M.  dc  Motylinski, 
in  his  Livres  de  la  secte  Abadhitey  p.  30  et  seq.\ 
Algiers,  1889). 

Dardjinl’s  work  is  valuable  for  the  history  of 
the  Abädis  of  the  Maghrib.  It  contains  valuable 
information  for  the  groups  of  oases  of  Wargla, 
the  Wad  Rlgh,  and  the  Süf  where  Wahbi  Berber 
communities  lived  after  the  fall  of  the  Rustamids. 

The  Kitab  al-Jjawahir  al-Afuniakat,  written  in 
the  ix‘h  century  a.  H.  by  an  Abadl  of  note  of  the 
Djabal  Dammar,  Abu  ’l-KUsim  b.  Ibrâhîm  al- 
Barrädl,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  genesis 
of  the  '/aba kilt:  “litre  follow’1  says  al-liarr;\dl, 
“the  circumstances  under  which  the  book  of  Abu 
T'Abbäs  was  composed.  —  Al-IJadjdj  ‘Isa  b. 
Zakariyä  had  just  arrived  from  ‘Oman,  bringing 
with  him  various  works,  such  as  the  Hull  of  Ihn 
LVaf,  the  Dlivan  of  Shaikh  Abu  ’1-Hasani,  that 
of  Ibn  I}jacfar  and  other  important  books,  ilis 
brothers  in  the  East  had  asked  him  to  send  them 
a  book  containing  the  biographies  of  the  Abädls 
of  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Ilidjra  and  retracing 
their  virtues  to  their  ancestors  in  the  west.  Al- 
I.fädjdj  cIsä  consulted  the  learned  c Azzaba  who 
were  then  in  Djerba  and  told  them  of  the  desire 
expressed  by  their  co-religionists  in  the  east. 
They  thought  at  first  of  Aba  Zakarlyft’s  work  but 
they  saw  that  it  was  not  complete  and  that  the 
style  of  its  author,  used  to  the  Berber  language 
and  little  bound  by  the  rules  of  Arabic  grammar 
and  the  exact  use  of  terms,  was  often  defective. 
They  then  decided  that  a  new  work  should  be 
composed  giving  the  history  of  the  Rustamids 
and  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  doctors.  No  one 
was  more  fitted  than  Abu  VAbbäs  to  carry  out 
this  task  in  a  worthy  manner  and  it  was  to  him 
therefore  that  it  was  entrusted”. 

According  to  a  passage  in  the  Kitâb  al- Pj aivahir 
(p.  219),  Dardjtnl  went  to  Wargla  in  616  and 
spent  two  years  there.  (A.  de  Motylinski). 

DARESSALAM,  capital  of  German  East 
Africa.  Daressalam  is  built  in  6°  49'  South  Lat. 
and  390  16'  East  Long.  (Green w.)  in  the  form 
of  a  semicircle  around  a  deep  arm  of  the  sea 
which  here  forms  an  excellent  harbour;  whence 
its  name,  a  contraction  of  Bandar  al-Saläm  (“haven 
of  welfare”)  as  educated  natives  still  call  it.  The 
form  Dar  al-Saläm  is  due  to  a  popular  etymology 
invented  by  Europeans.  In  spite  of  its  favourable 
situation  Daressalam  is  quite  a  modern  town.  In 
mediaeval  times  the  most  important  town  in  this 
district  was  Kilwa,  farther  to  the  south  and  at  a  later 
period,  Zanzibar.  The  terminus  of  the  main  cara¬ 
van  route  from  the  interior  was  not  Daressalam  but 
the  adjoining  town  of  Bagamoyo.  The  little  fishing 
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villages  situated  there  first  attained  some  importance 
when  Saiyid  Madjld,  Sultfln  of  Zansibar,  began 
to  build  a  palace  there  in  1862.  From  this  period 
dates  the  main  thoroughfare  Barrarasta  (now 
called  “Unter  den  Akazien”)  and  the  two  large 
houses  around  which  the  Wissman  Fort  was  after¬ 
wards  built.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  only 
began  with  the  German  occupation.  When  the 
coast-lands  were  still  officially  under  the  sover¬ 
eignly  of  the  Sultän  of  Zanzibar,  Daressalam  was 
already  a  station  of  the  German  East  African 
Company  to  which  on  the  281*1  April  1888  the 
government,  administration,  customs  etc.  were 
handed  over.  This  measure  resulted  in  the  great 
Arab  rising  (1888 — 1890),  during  which  the  com¬ 
pany  were  only  able  to  hold  Daressalam  and 
Bagamoyo  out  of  all  their  stations.  After  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  rising  the  whole  coast  was  placed 
under  German  protection  (lN|  January  1891)  and 
Daressalam  became  the  residence  of  the  Imperial 
governor. 

At  first  a  quiet  but  imposing  town  of  officials 
with  broad  streets  and  numerous  official  buildings, 
Daressalam  has  now  become  one  of  the  commercial 
centres  of  East  Africa.  It  is  connected  with  the 
interior  by  a  railway.  The  line  has  already  reached 
Tabora  (500 — 600  miles  from  the  coast)  and  is 
to  be  extended  to  I^ike  Tanganyika.  Great  Euro¬ 
pean  firms  have  permanently  transferred  their 
headquarters  from  Zanzibar  to  Daressalam,  which, 
unlike  the  Oriental  Zanzibar,  is  a  European  city 
on  African  soil.  The  town  has  30,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  600 — 700  are  Europeans,  while  the 
administrative  district  of  the  same  name  has  about 
190,000  of  whom  830  are  white  and  2500  foreign 
non-  Europeans  (Arabs,  Indians,  etc.). 

Islam,  as  along  the  coast,  has  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Daressalam.  The  Suaheli  population 
of  the  coast,  who  speak  a  Bantu  dialect,  is  quite 
Muhammadaniscd.  They  are  Shäficis  and  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  converted  to  Islam  by  Arabs 
from  Hadramawt  in  the  viii'1»  century,  if  not  earlier. 
There  were  already  ShäficIs  in  Kilwa  when  lbn 
BattOta  visited  it.  The  orthodox  creed  and  the 
Shâfi'l  ritual  of  the  natives  is  also  followed  by 
the  Arabs  from  Hadramawt  who  have  frequently 
settled  in  Daressalam  and  all  along  the  coast; 
they  lead  on  the  whole  a  wretched  existence  and 
are  usually  called  Shihiri  after  the  principal  port 
of  their  native  land.  To  a  much  higher  level  of 
society  belong  the  Maskat  Arabs,  Jthe  lords  ot 
Zanzibar  and  former  owners  of  the  land.  They  are 
Ibfidls.  Though  not  occupying  so  high  a  position, 
by  far  the  wealthiest  of  the  non-European  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Daressalam  arc  the  Indians,  of  whom 
roughly  two  thirds  profess  Isläm.  They  come  from 
the  Gudjarât  coast  and  have  also  brought  the  in¬ 
numerable  castes  of  their  native  land  to  East 
Africa.  The  three  main  groups  are  the  three  com¬ 
mercial  castes,  the  Khödja,  Böhorä  [q.  v.,  p.  738] 
and  Maiman.  The  Maiman  arc  Hanafis,  the  Khödja 
and  Böhorä  are  in  the  main  Sb>ca  of  the  Ismftciil 
sect,  while  -the  Khödja  represent  the  Nizarite 
branch  (whose  religious  chief  is  the  Äghü  Khan 
in  Bombay)  and  the  BOhorâs  champion  the  claims 
of  Mustaclï;  they  are  also  called  Dä’üdl  and  their 
religious  chief  is  the  Mulläyi  in  SUrat.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Khödja  congregations  have  gone  over 
to  the  so-called  Twelvers  (the  so-called  Ithnä'asba- 
rïs,  also  called  Scnashari  in  Suaheli)  and  conver¬ 
sions  to  the  Sunni  sect  have  taken  place  from  the 
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Bshorâs.  At  the  present  day  there  are  S  mosques 
In  Daressalam,  of  which  2  belong  to  the  2  KltSdja 
groups  and  2  to  the  hostile  BOhora  communities; 
one  is  IbSdf,  2  Sunn!  and  one  —  also  Sunni  — 
belongs  to  the  people  from  the  Comoros. 

Bibliography  :  Die  Deutschen  Schuttgebiete 
in  Afrika  und  der  Südsee ,  A  mit.  Jahresberichte 
her  aus g.  vom  Reichskolonialamt\  Hans  Meyer, 
Das  Deutsche  Kolonialreich  (Leipzig  1909); 
Erich  Obst  in  Das  überseeische  Deutschland ,  ii. 
(Stuttgart  19H);  I^eue,  Dar  es-Salaam  (Berlin 
1 903)  ;  the  Muhammadan  authorities  have  been 
utilised  and  cited  in  C.  II.  Becker,  Materialien 
tur  Kenntnis  des  Islam  in  Dcutsch-Osta f rika 
(Der  Islam ,  ii.,  1  et  seq.)\  cf.  also  more  recently 
W.  Klamroth,  Der  Islam  in  Deutsch  Ostafrika 
(Berlin  1912).  (C.  If.  Bkckkr.) 

DÄRIM  was  the  son  of  MAlik  b.  Hanzai.a 
B.  MAi.ik  b.  Zaio-ManXt  b.  TamIm.  Ilis  name 
was  originally  Bahr  and  he  was  called  Därim 
because  on  one  occasion  he  came  to  his  father 
with  the  family  purse,  walking  with  short  steps 
(cf.  Kümüs ,  sub  voce). 

The  tribe  of  Därim  had  their  location  in 
ml-  Yamäma  (cf.  Wüstenfeld,  Genealog .  Tabellen ). 
On  one  occasion  a  Däriml  killed  unwittingly  the 
youngest  brother  of  ‘Amr  b.  Hind.  cAmr  in  re¬ 
venge  swore  that  he  would  kill  a  hundred  men 
of  Hanzala,  whom  'laiy ,  to  pay  ofT  an  old 
score,  had  accused  of  the  homicide.  He  slew 
ninety-eight  men  of  DSrim  and  completed  the 
number  with  a  man  of  the  Barädjim  (whence  the 
proverb,  Maidänl,  A rab.  Prov.  i.  5)  and  a  woman 
of  Nahihal.  The  Barädjim  w'erc  sons  of  Hanzala 
and  Nahsbal  a  son  of  Därim.  The  chief  of  Darim 
at  this  time  was  Zurära.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Hädjib  who  was  in  great  favour  with 
Nucmän  Abo  Käbüs  the  king  of  al-Hira,  so  much 
so  that  he  persuaded  the  latter  to  transfer  the 
privilege  of  the  Ridäfa  from  the  Yarbiic  branch 
of  TamIm,  who  had  long  held  it,  to  Därim. 
Yarbüc,  however,  refused  to  give  it  up.  In 
the  year  9  a.  If.  TamIm  submitted  to  Muham¬ 
mad  and  professed  lsläm.  In  the  interview  with 
Muhammad  on  that  occasion  their  spokesman 
cL*tarid  was  of  the  tribe  of  Därim,  whom  he 
extolled  as  the  noblest  Arabs  in  the  Hidjäz. 
Därim  was  one  of  the  branches  of  TamIm  which 
revolted  against  AbQ  Bakr  under  their  chief  al- 
Al*rac,  when  they  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
prophetess  Sadjftfy;  but  they  were  ampng  the  first 
to  submit  to  Khalid  b.  al-Wahd.  The  member  of 
the  tribe  of  Därim  whose  name  is  best  known 
is  al-FarazdaV  the  poet  (d.  110  A.  if*).  Another 
member  was  Sawra  b.  al-Hurr  (')’abarl  ii.  1418). 

Bibliography :  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai, 
ii.  121  et  seq.  (T.  II.  Wp.lK.) 

al-DÀRIMI,  A11C  M(;j/ammai>  ‘Aim  Ai.i.Aii  ». 
€Am>  Af^K  AMMAN  ».  a  i.- Fa  mi.  it.  Bank  Am  ».  'Ann 
AI^Samam  al-TamImI,  was  born  in  181  (5Ü1  March 
797 — 21 %t  February  798)  at  Samarkand  where  he 
died  on  the  8'f*  or  9,,J  £>hu  ’1-Hidjdja  255  (18'*»- 
19’**  November  869 ). 

In  his  search  for  IslSmic  Traditions  he  travel¬ 
led  through  Khoräsän,  Syria,  'Ir&k,  Egypt  and  the 
Ifidjäz,  and  studied  under:  Abu  1-Yaman  al-Hakam 
b.  Näfif,  Yahyft  b.  Hasxän,  Muhammad  b.  €Abd 
Alläh  al-Bakä^hl,  Muhammad  b.  al-Mubärak,  Hib- 
bïn  b.  IJilal,  Zaid  b.  YahyS  b.  *Obaid  al-l >imisjikl, 
Wahli  b.  frjarlr,  etc.  Among  his  pupils  were: 
Muslim,  AbQ  iJä'Qd,  al-Tirinidhi,  al-Nasa'l  except 


In  hif  Sunan,  cAbd  Allah  b.  A^mad  b.  Hanbal, 
TsI  b.  'Omar  al-Samarkandl,  etc. 

Appointed  Jj&dl  of  Samarkand,  he  only  judged 
one  case  and  resigned.  He  was  pious,  fervent, 
of  keen  intellect  and  poor. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 

1°.  af-Afusnad ,  a  collection  of  Hadith,  edited 
for  practical  use:  the  Traditions  are  classified  in 
chapters  following  the  order  in  the  law-books; 
it  was  lithographed  at  Cawmpore  in  1293; 

2°.  a l-  Ta f sir  and  3®.  Kitab  al-DJaml  conside¬ 
red  lost. 

B ibliograp hy\  Al-Phahabl,  Tadhkirat  ai - 
Hujfäz  (Haidaräbäd  n.  d.)  ii.  z  1 5  ;  Ibn  al- 
Kaisarânl,  al-Djanf  baina  Kitabai  Aft  Na$r  at - 
Kalabadhl  wa  Abi  Bakr  at  I\bahänl  (HaidarS¬ 
bäd,  1323),  i.  270;  Ibn  al-Alhlr,  «/-AT?«// (Cairo, 
1303),  vii.  71;  al-Diyärbakrl,  TKrlkh  al- K ha  mis 
(Cairo,  1283),  ii.  341;  Abu  ’1-Fid 5,  Ta'rikh 
(Constantinople,  1286),  ii.  49;  Brockelmann, 
Geschichte  der  Arabischen  IJlteratur  (Weimar, 
1898),  i.  165;  Ben  Chcncb,  Etude  sur  les  per - 
sonnages  mentionnés  dans  Pldjaza  de  Sidi  Aba 
al-Kadir  at-Eüsy  (Paris,  1907),  n°.  150;  Huart, 
Arabie  Literature  (London,  1903),  221. 

(MOII.  BKN  CHENE».) 

pARlYA,  a  district  in  Central  Arabia, 
so-called  after  a  well  with  a  village  beside  it  on 
the  road  from  Mecca  to  Basra,  32  Arab  miles 
from  Djadila,  1 8  (according  to  Ibn  Rusta,  28) 
miles  from  Tikhfa.  According  to  the  Arabs,  it 
took  its  name  from  parlya,  the  daughter  of  Ra- 
bica,  the  mother  of  the  Kudä*I  I lui wän.  It  was 
a  much  frequented  halting-place  for  pilgrims,  for 
here  was  the  junction  with  the  road  from  Bahrain. 
It  was  under  Medina  for  administrative  purposes. 
The  district  of  Dariya,  of  whose  wells  and  moun¬ 
tains  al-Bakrl  gives  a  detailed  account,  included 
the  area,  called  Hcmmcy  (probably  vs  I  lima)  on 
Doughty’s  map  and  described  as  good  pasture 
land,  but  also  extended  to  the  northwestern  side 
of  the  hill  of  al-Nlr.  It  was  chicfiy  inhabited  by  the 
B.  Kiläb,  against  whom  Muhammad  sent  troops 
led  by  Aba  Bakr  in  the  years  6  and  7  A.  II. 
The  Caliph  cOmar  reserved  a  portion  of  it  as 
himâ  for  the  camels  given  as  $adaka  and  taken 
in  war  (cf.  Ibn  Sacd,  iii.  1,  p.  220, 11  and  236,  ?); 
but  as  the  number  of  these  animals  was  always 
increasing  and  reached  the  total  of  40,000  in 
‘OÜtmän’s  reign,  this  Caliph  considerably  extended 
the  area  set  aside  for  them,  which  was  reckoned 
against  him  (Kamil,  cd.  Wright,  p.  606,  <>).  The 
land  afterwards  became  private  property  and  Is 
said  to  have  yielded  an  annual  tribute  of  8000 
dirhems  in  the  early  ‘Abbäsid  period. 

Bibliography :  al-Bakrl  (cd.  Wüstcnfcld), 
p.  626 — 639;  Bibi.  Geogr.  Arab.  (cd.  de  Gocje), 
iii.  109;  v.  26;  vi.  146  and  190;  vii.  181  ; 
viii.  251  and  256;  Yaküt,  al-Afndjam  (cd.  Wüs- 
tenfeld),  iii.  471;  WâVidf  (transi,  by  Wcllhau- 
sen),  p.  226  and  297;  'Jabarl,  Annales  (cd.  de 
Gocje),  i.  1107;  Baladhorl  (cd.  de  Cocjc), 
p.  372;  Sprenger,  Alte  Geogr.  Arabiens^.  227  ; 
do.,  Tost-  und  Reiserouten,  p.  1 1  $  et  seq.  and 
in  the  /.eit sehr,  der  Deutschen  A  forgent.  Ges., 
xlii.  330,  336;  Wüstcnfcld,  Die  Strasse  von 
Baçra  nach  Mekka  mit  der  Landschaft  Dharijja . 

(Fr.  Bum..) 

ai.-DAR'IYA  (Dreych,  Deraya,  Daraaijc,  or 
Drahia)  a  town  in  the  district  of  al-‘Ari<J 
in  the  Nadjd  country  in  Arabia,  on  the 
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caravan  route  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  was  handsomely  built  of  stone  and  lay 
at  the  foot  of  high  hills  in  a  narrow  valley,  and 
a  little  t vüi/î  (\V.  Hanifa)  which  was  usually  dry 
in  summer  ran  through  it.  In  addition  to  a  large 
and  several  smaller  mosques  it  had  many  madrasas. 
It  lay  in  a  very  fertile  neighbourhood  and  was 
surrounded  by  extensive  wheat,  barley  and  millet- 
fields  and  rich  orchards  with  extensive  date-palm 
groves,  peach,  apricot  and  fig-trees.  The  very  fine 
breed  of  horses,  raised  in  this  district,  was  famed 
throughout  Arabia.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  great 
tribe  of  cAnaza  amongst  others.  It  attained  its 
greatest  frospcrily  when  at  the  end  of  the  xviiil!‘ 
and  beginning  of  the  xix,l‘  centuries  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  WahhibI  kingdom  [q.v.]  under 
the  independent  rulers  Sacud,  ‘A  1x1  al-\\ziz  and 
(Abd  Allait.  In  1818,  it  was  taken  by  storm 
after  stubbornly  resisting  n  five  months’  siege  by 
the  Egyptian  general  lbrähun  Pasha  and  almost 
levelled  to  the  ground  by  fire;  the  splendid  or¬ 
chards  und  date-palm  groves  surrounding  were 
mostly  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Wahhabis  considered 
it  unlucky  to  rebuild  the  town  and  transferred 
their  capital  to  the  town  of  al  Ki'fid,  some  7  miles 
distant.  At  its  zenith,  I)arfIya  had  about  30,000 — 
40,000  inhabitants  (according  to  many  estimates, 
nearly  60,000).  At  the  present  day  there  arc  about 
1500  people  scattered  around  the  district  chiefly 
at  the  time  of  the  date  harvest. 

The  only  European,  to  visit  I)arcIya  in  the  time 
of  its  glory,  was  Keinaud,  an  Englishman  who 
visited  the  ruler  cAlxl  al-'Aziz  in  April  1805  on 
a  political  mission  from  Mancsty,  the  English 
resident  in  Gran  on  the  coast.  Captain  Sadlicr  saw 
it  soon  after  its  destruction  ;  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Indian  government  to  pay  its  respects 
to  the  victorious  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  his  camp  at 
Dar'iya.  In  more  recent  times  it  has  been  visited 
by  the  traveller  Palgn\ve. 

bibliography'.  C.  Niebuhr,  Beschreibung 
von  Arabien  (Copenhagen  1772),  p.  343,  345 — 
347;  Coranecz ,  Histoire  des  Wahabis  (Paris 
1810),  p.  176 — 178;  G.  E.  Sadlicr,  Account  of 
a  Journey  from  Kalif  on  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Jumbo  on  the  Bead  Sea ,  in  Transactions  of  the 
Lit.  Soc.  of  Bombay ,  Vol.  iii.  (London  1823), 
p.  471;  K.  Ritter,  P.rdkunde ,  xii.  149,  22S, 

399. 567—5H  579—58*;  *>»•  449, 455 — 456, 

494,  523;  W.  G.  Palgrave,  Travels  in  Arabia 
(London  1867).  (J.  Sciii.kikkr.) 

DARO&HA  (r.)  “governor”,  “chief  of 
police”.  Cf.  Yule  and  llurnci!,  Jlobson-fobson\ 
P-  297. 

al-DARUM  is  mentioned  by  Mu^addast  as  the 
district  in  which  Bait  l)jabrln  [q.v.,  p. 
597]  was  situated.  It  is  the  Hebrew  Darom, 
the  South,  which  term  the  Jews  particularly  applied 
to  the  southwest  plain  on  the  coast  of  Judaea 
and  appears  in  Eusebius  (who  distinguishes  it 
from  Elcuthcropolis)  as  Daroma.  It  is  wrongly 
described  by  certain  Arab  historians  as  the  goal 
of  the  expedition,  on  which  Muhammad  shortly 
before  his  death  was  going  to  send  Csama  b. /aid; 
its  real  objective  w*ns,  as  is  clear  from  the  account 
of  the  campaign  which  was  afterwards  carried  out, 
the  southern  lands  cast  of  Jordan. 

The  name  nl-D&rlim  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  a  fortress  on  the  road  from  (jhazza  to  Egypt, 
which  king  Amnlrich  built  on  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery  of  the  same  name.  Alter  on  unsuccessful 


Attempt  in  566  (1170)  Sal  il)  at-Dln  succeeded 
in  taking  this  stronghold  in  584  (it 88)  along 
with  the  adjoining  coast-towns;  but  in  588  (1192) 
it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Richard  I.  The  site 
is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  D5r  al-Balah,  14  miles 
S.  W.  of  Ghazza. 

Bibliography:  Neubauer,  Géographie  du 
Talmud ,  p.  62  et  seq.\  Buhl,  Geographie  des 
alt .  Pat .,  p.  88;  MukaddasI  (cd.  de  Gocje),  p. 
174;  Ibn  (ed.  Sachau),  iv.  I,  47,  9;Tabarf, 
Annales  (cd.  de  Goeje),  i.  1795  and  x  85 1  ;  Mascüdï, 
Tanbih  (Bibl.  Geogr.  Ar.,  viii),  p.  277,  cf.  de 
Gocjc’s  note,  Bibl.  Geogr.  Ar.,  vii.  329;  Yakat, 
al-Mudjam,  i.  56;  ii.  525;  Bahl"  al-Ihn,  Vita 
Saladini  (cd.  Schultens),  p.  72  ;  Ibn  al-Atfcir, 
Chronicon  (cd.  Tornberg),  xi.  326;  xii.  52  and 
63;  Wilken,  Gesch.  der  Kreuzzüge ,  iii.  2,  p. 
135  and  138;  iv.  458—500  and  537;  Robinson, 
Palestine ii.  38  et  seq.\  Palestine  Exploration 
Bund ,  Survey  of  Western  Pal.  Memoirs ,  iii. 
247  et  seq.  ;  G.  Le  Strange,  Palestine  under  the 
Moslems ,  p.  437;  A.  Musil,  Arabia  Petraca \ 
ii.  I  ,  p.  220  et  seq.\  ii.  2,  p.  55. 

(Fr.  Brm.) 

DARWlSB.  [Sec  derwIsh.] 

DARYÀ  (Old  Persian  dr  ayah,  Pahlavi  daryâk ) 
in  Persian,  sea  or  large  river.  Darya-t  Khazar 
is  the  Caspian  Sea;  Amu- Darya  [q.v.,  p.  339] 
and  Sir-Daryä  are  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  of  the 
ancients,  the  Ujaihün  and  SaihQn  of  the  Arab». 
The  south  coast  of  Laristän  and  KirtnSn  bears 
the  name  daryâ-bâr  (Quatremère,  Kol.  et  Extraits , 
xiv.  281,  note  l).  The  naval  commander  al  Bandar- 
‘AbbSs  bears  the  tittle  daryâ-begi ;  among  the 
Ottomans,  this  name  has  been  sometimes  given 
to  the  Kapüdân-Paslja  or  Admiral-in-Chief;  the 
darya-kalami  were,  before  the  reforms,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices  of  the  Islands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago.  —  Daryâ-i-nûr ,  “sea  of  light”,  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  large  diamonds  in  the  crown 
of  Persia  (Polak,  Persien ,  i.  374).  —  Parya-i-rüJ 
is  a  river  which  rises  in  Mount  Sabalin  (Savalln) 
in  Ailharbaidjan  and  flows  to  the  north  into  the 
Arax;  its  name  is  connected  by  W.  Jackson 
(Zoroaster,  p.  1 94)  with  the  Zend  daray ,  PahlawT, 
dtlraya,  the  name  of  the  river  on  the  banks  of 
which  Zoroaster  was  born  according  to  the  Vcndidld 
(xix.  15)  and  the  Bundahisb  (li.  3). 

(Cl.  Hr  art.) 

DARYÄ-I  §BÄHl.  [Sec  vrmiya.] 

DASKARA,  the  name  of  three,  places  in 
the  ‘Irak,  viz.:  1.  a  town  on  the  Diy&ll,  N.  E. 
of  Baghdad;  2.  a  village  in  the  district  of  Xahr 
al-Malik,  \V.  of  Baghdad;  3.  a  village  near  J>jab- 
bnl,  on  the  road  to  &hüzistän.  Cf.  Yakut,  Mu'^am 
(cd.  Wüstenfeld),  ii.  575  ;  Maf3{ tidal- ItjilaU,  LexL\ 
Geogr.,  cd.  Juynboll,  (Lugduni,  1850  et  seq.\  i*. 
402;  iv.  468.  Daskara  is  a  word  borrowed  from 
the  Iranian  and  arabiciscd  from  the  Pchlcvi 
dast(i/a)karta ,  tnod.  Pers.  dast(ija\garj  =  literally 
“handmade,  a  work  of  the  hands”,  whence  it 
means  also  “building,  village,  town”.  On  this 
word  s.  l>jawftlikf,  al-.yftZart ab  (cd.  Sachau),  p. 
67;  Vullcrs,  Lexicon  Persico-Ixtt. ,  i.  S71,  872«, 
878  (s.  v.  Daskara,  Pastikar,  Pastkara)  ;  Flei¬ 
scher  itt  Levy,  Chaldaeisch.  Wortcrb . ,  ii.  577 
(gegen  ii.  430’);  Perles,  Et  y  mol.  Studien ,  p.  83; 

11.  lliihschnmnn,  Armenische  Grammatik  (1897), 
p.  135.  The  best  known  is  Daskara  I  ;  for  further 
information  sec  the  article  hastaitjiril 

(M.  Struck.) 
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DASTADJIRD,  the  fume  of  a  number  of 
places  on  Iranian  soil  or  within  the  bounds 
of  the  former  Säsänian  Empire  (*lräk).  The 
Musptarik  gives  ten  places  of  this  name  ;  the  Arabs 
usually  give  the  Arabicised  form  Daskara  to  those 
in  the  MräV;  for  the  meaning  of  Dastadjird  = 
Daskara  see  the  article  daskara.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  was  Dastadjird  (—  Daskara  l)  on  the 
Diyälä,  N.  K.  of  Baghdad,  1 6  parasangs  (c.  64  miles) 
from  the  latter,  just  above  the  34°  N.  Lat.  The 
Arab  historians  ascribe  the  foundation  of  this  town 
to  the  Säsänian  king  Hortnizd  I  b.  Sb^pQr  (3S3 — 
385  A.  I».).  This  probably  was  however  only  a  rc- 
foundation  on  the  site  of  older  settlements;  for 
the  Artemita  of  Strabo  must  be  located  practically 
on  this  spot.  Dastadjird  attained  its  greatest  pros¬ 
perity  under  Kjjusraw  II  Parwcz  (590 — 6z8),  who 
made  it  his  permanent  residence  and  erected  a 
number  of  splendid  buildings.  As  it  was  the  favou¬ 
rite  al#ode  of  this  king,  the  town  was  called  Das- 
tadjird-i  Khusraw  or  Daskarat  al-Malik  i.  e.  D.  of 
Khusraw  or  of  the  king,  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  places  of  the  same  name.  Cf.  also  Axrrxytp- 
( Chronicon  Paschale)  and  Dcslprthä  d*  Malka 
(Guidi,  Syr .  Chronik ,  publ.  in  the  Verhandl .  des 
t nii.  Oricntalisten-Kongr .,  Sect.  i!',  21);  as  a  rule 
Byzantine  and  Syrian  authors  write  simply:  Aar- 
rxyipb  (also  &x*rxyip)  or  Des^arülä  or  Dcstkar- 
thä;  in  the  Talmud:  Diskartbä  (s.  Berliner,  Beitr . 
1.  Geogr .  u.  Ethnogr .  Babyloniens  itn  Talmud ’ 
1883,  P.  30). 

The  period  of  Dastadjird 's  glory  did  not  last  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  was  suddenly  closed  by 
the  great  Asiatic  campaign  of  Ilcraclius,  so  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  Säsänian  Empire.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  year  628  the  capital  abandoned  by  Kljus- 
raw  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor; 
it  was  sacked  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins; 
immense  booty  was  carried  from  it  to  Constanti¬ 
nople.  On  this  conquest  cf.  E.  Gerland  in  the 
Jtyianiin.  Zeitschrift^  iii.  368  et  seq .  Dastadjird 
was  never  able  quite  to  recover  from  this  crushing 
blow;  this  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  years  later  the  Säsänian  Empire, 
considerably  weakened  by  the  Byzantine  wars, 
finally  collapsed  before  the  vigorous  onslaught  of 
the  Arabs. 

In  the  Muhammadan  period  a  small  town  again 
arose  on  the  imposing  ruins  of  regal  splendour, 
which  at  a  later  period  still  excited  the  wonder 
of  the  Arab  geographers  (cf.  in  particular  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  Ya'kQbl  and  Ihn  Kosta);  It  was  of  some 
imj>ortance  as  a  caravan  station  on  the  great 
highroad  from  Babylonia  to  the  Iranian  highlands, 
(the  so-called  'f'arlh  Nhordsiin).  KtaUirl  and  Ihn 
Jfawlpl  describe  it  as  a  flourishing  place  sur¬ 
rounded  by  date-groves  and  cornfields.  It  is  not 
known  when  the  Arab  Dastadjird  became  deserted. 
It  probably  was  ruined  like  so  many  other,  once 
busy,  towns  in  the  cJrâfc  by  the  Mongol  invasion 
so  disastrous  to  progress. 

Even  at  the  present  day  there  are  considerable 
relics  of  the  Säsänian  and  Muhammadan  periods 
of  I>*stadjird.  The  latter  name  has  however  now 
utterly  disappeared  from  the  district;  the  ruins 
are  usually  know  as  E&ki-Baghdftd  =  “Old  Bagh¬ 
dad”,  a  name  also  given  to  other  ruins  in-  the 
cJr&Vi  which  is  to  be  explained  from  the  rather 
common  Turkish  custom  of  naming  ancient  ruined 
sites  after  important  towns  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Cf.  above  p.  564  and  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  x.  216; 


xviii.  934  et  seq 972  ;  xix.  627.  The  ruins  of 
Dastadjird  were  visited  and  described  on  several 
occasions  In  the  xix»*»  century  by  European  travel¬ 
lers,  e.  g.  von  Keppel  (see  Ritter  of.  cit.,  ix. 
502),  C.  Rich  and  H.  Rawlinson.  The  latest 
account  is  from  the  pen  of  E.  Herzfeld,  who 
spent  some  time  there  in  September  1905.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  account  the  ruins  are  about  9  miles 
south  of  Shahrabän,  left  of  the  Diyälä,  across  the 
Mahrad,  and  are  surrounded  by  swampy,  pathless, 
almost  impenetrable  ricefields.  Three  groups  of 
ruins  may  be  distinguished:  I.  the  Zindän,  a 
city-wall  flanked  by  towers  of  which  11  have 
survived.  The  Persians  also  give  the  name  Zin¬ 
dän  =s  “prison"  to  other  ruins  elsewhere  whose 
real  origin  and  use  is  unknown  to  them  as  well  as 
to  remarkable  natural  features  (caves)  :  cf.  Zindân-i 
Sulaimän  near  Mashhad  Mädar-i  SulaimSn  (plain 
of  Murgljäb),  and  at  Takht-i  Sulaimän  (in  Ädhar- 
baidjän)  and  Zindan  Iskandar  near  Yazd.  Zindän 
is  clearly  identical  with  the  building  outside  Dasta- 
djird,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  mentioned  by 
Ibn  Rosta,  which  he  calls  a  prison  (sitjfn)  of  the 
Sasänian  kings.  Istakhrl  and  Ibn  Haw^al  describe 
it  as  a  fortification  of  clay.  2.  The  Duläb,  I  mile 
north  of  Zindän,  the  ruins  of  a  second  city  wall 
built  of  brick  in  the  usual  Säsänian  style.  3.  E  ski¬ 
ll  a  ghdäd,  2  miles  north  of  Duläb,  the  ruins 
of  Dastadjird  proper,  ruins  occupying  a  quadran¬ 
gular  area  of  about  half  a  square  mile  surrounded 
by  a  wall  with  round  towers.  The  ruins  in  this 
area  ore  undoubtedly  those  of  the  Isläinic  town, 
ln  Zindän  and  Duläb  may  be  identified  one  of 
the  Säsinid  palaces  (Babdarch,  Baklal,  etc.)  the 
existence  of  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Das¬ 
tadjird  is  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historian 
Thcophancs.  The  latter  also  gives  Bxpxc rpM  (Theoph., 
Chronogr.y  cd.  de  Boor,  p.  321)  as  a  name  of 
the  district  of  Dastadjird,  in  which  form  we  may 
readily  recognize  the  ancient  name  of  the  district 
under  the  Säsänian  system  of  partition  of  the 
country;  among  the  Arabs  (cf.  c.  g.  Yäfcüt,  i.  $34, 
793,  813):  Baräz  al-ROz,  still  used  in  the  form 
Biläd  al-Rflz  with  a  popular  Arabic  etymology 
(probably  r=s  rice-district;  riiz  =  ruzz)\  see  also 
the  new  Arabic  periodical ,  Lu  ghat  aNArab 
(Baghdad),  i.  (1911-191 2),  p.  369  et  seq . 
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Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate 
(1905),  p.  62;  Nöldcke,  Gesch.  der  Terser  una 
Araber  zur  Zeit  der  Sasaniden  (1879),  p.  46,  2, 
29$;  G.  Hoffmann,  Auszüge  aus  Syrisch.  Akten 
Persisch .  Märtyrer  (1880),  p.  120;  C.  Rieh, 
Narrative  of  Residence  in  Koordistan  (London 
1836),  ii.  251 — 256;  II.  Rawlinson  in  the  Journ. 
of  the  Roy.  Geographical  Soc x.  (1841),  p.  96  ; 
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p.  237.  (M.  Struck.). 

DASTÜR  (h.).  The  name  of  the  priests  among 
the  I’arsis,  vizier,  custom,  m  percentage,  fixed  by 
custom,  on  cash  payments,  etc.,  cf.  Yule  and 
Burnell,  Ilobson-Jobson ,  s.  v.  Dcstoor  and  Dustoor. 

ai-DASUKI,  ai«-Saiyid  IhkAiiIm  ii.  IiirAiiIm 
fAmi  Af^£îirAH'Ak),  a  descendant  of  MQs.l,  brother 
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of  the  ÇUfl  Ibrâhîm  Dasükl  (see  the  next  article) 
born  in  1226  =  1811  in  a  poor  family  following 
the  Mälikl  ritual.  After  completing  his  elementary 
education  in  his  native  place  of  Dasuk,  he  at¬ 
tended  the  lectures  of  distinguished  Shaikhs  at 
the  Azhar  Mosque,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Mälikl  Muhammad  Clllc^h  (died  1299  =  1882). 
After  himself  lecturing  in  the  Azhar  for  a  short 
time,  he  entered  the  employment  of  the  state  in 
1248  (1832)  where  on  account  of  the  accuracy 
of  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  philology  he  received 
the  office  of  corrector  of  the  text-books  destined 
to  be  used  in  the  higher  educational  institutes 
and  was  ultimately  appointed  btis/imusahhih  (chief 
reader)  at  the  government  printing  office  in  liulAk 
in  the  time  of  the  Khedive  Ismä'll  I’a^ha.  IIe 
was  for  a  period  also  assistant  editor  of  the  official 
gazette  al-  IVakifi  al-Misriya.  He  died  in  1300  = 
1883.  —  I lis  claim  to  a  place  in  this  work  is 
based  on  the  fact  that,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Fresnel,  he  was  employed  during  E.  W.  Fane’s 
(MansOr  Efcndi)  second  residence  in  Cairo  with 
him  for  several  years  as  a  trusted  collaborator  in 
the  preparation  of  and  collection  of  material  for 
Fane’s  A r  ab  ic- English  Lexicon,  for  which  Fane  in 
his  preface  gaves  him  a  glowing  testimonial.  Even 
after  Fane’s  return  to  England,  DasUkl  continued 
to  assist  him  with  extracts  from  Arabic  works 
(Preface,  F  xxii.  xxiii.).  We  possess  a  memoir 
prepared  for  the  former  Egyptian  minister  cAlI 
Mubarak’s  encyclopaedic  work  in  Sad/ *  from  the 
pen  of  Dasülÿl  in  which  he  describes  his  meeting 
and  intercourse  with  I.anc,  his  impression  of  his 
personality,  his  domestic  arrangements  and  mode 
of  life  in  •  Cairo,  his  intercourse  with  Muslims 
there  (including  Shaikh  Ahmad,  immortalised  in 
the  preface  to  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Modern  Egyptians),  his  singular  mastery  of  the 
Arabic  idiom  (ttas  if  he  were  an  cAdn&nI  or  a 
Kahtäni”),  their  joint  method  of  studying  the 
authorities  on  Arabic  philology  and  their  work  on 
the  utilisation  of  these  materials  for  the  Lexicon , 
Lane’s  generosity  to  his  Arab  collaborators,  etc., 
in  the  fullest  detail.  This  article  is  an  important 
document  for  the  biography  of  the  great  English 
Arabist. 

Bibliography :  cAlf  Mubarak ,  al-Khi(a( 
al-Diadida  li-Mifr  al-KOhira  wa-mudunihd  wa- 
bilddihd  a  l- kadi  ma  ica  y  l-ihahira  (Hüläk  1 305), 
lid.  xi.  p.  9 — 13;  S.  Fane- Poole,  Life  of  E. 
IV.  Lane \  p.  1 1 7  et  seq.  (F  Goi.pzihkk.) 
ai.-DASUÇI,  IukAiiïm  11.  Muhammad  it.  cAud 
A1.-Rai.imAm,  an  Arab  mystic,  born  in  833 
(1429)  and  died  on  the  9’h  Sha'bÄo  919  =  1 1 1,1 
Oct.  1513  in  Damascus,  collected  passages  used 
in  prayer,  which  have  been  preserved  in  a  lierlin 
Mss.  (Ahlwardt,  Verzeichnis ,  N°.  3778)  (cf.  nl- 
Numcanf,  A',  at- Kamt  al-A(ir ,  cod.  Wctzst.,  ii. 
289;  Ahlw.,  Vers.,  N°.  9S86,  fob  17»*.). 

(C.  Bkockkimann.) 

DATS  GANEJ  BAKHSJj  LÂHORÏ,  whose  real 
name  was  cAt.I  u.  cUlUmAs  n.  cAi.I  al-Djui.lXhI 
Ai.-l lupjwÏKÏ,  an  eminent  Sufi,  was  born  at  Ghaz- 
nin.  He  is  called  al-lJjullabl  and  al-lludjwlrl,  be¬ 
cause  he  alternately  resided  in  these  two  suburbs 
of  Ghaznln.  lie  seems  to  have  travelled  through 
all  the  Muhammadan  world  and  to  have  made 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  eminent  Softs  of 
his  time,  i.  c.  the  vlh  century  of  the  Ilidjra.  In 
his  latter  days  lie  settled  in  iJlhore,  where  he 
died  in  a.  II.  465,  (1072  A.  d.).  lie  wrote  many  ■ 


books,  of  which  the  Kashf  al-MaJkfjüb  —  a,  work 
treating  of  the  lives,  teachings,  and  observances 
of  the  §Qfis  —  is  the  most  widely  known  and  read. 

Bibliography :  Rieu,  Cat .  of  the  Persian 
Mss.  Br.  Mus.,  p.  343*1;  Hadaik  at-Ifanaflya, 
p.  197;  The  Kashf  al-Mahjûb  by  \Mi  b.  cUth- 
mdn  al-Jullâbf  al-IIujwirf,  translated  by  Reynold 
A.  Nicholson,  ( Gibb  Memorial ,  London,  1911). 

(M.  IllDAYET  llOSAlN.) 

DATHlNA,  a  district  in  South  Arabia, 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  land  of  the  ‘Awälik 
(q.  v.,  p.  514]  in  the  l>jebcl  Kawr.  It  is  a  fairly 
mountainous  country  with  a  dry  climate,  as  a  rule. 
The  soil  is  fertile  only  in  the  N.  E.  where  it 
produces  tobacco,  wheat  and  maize.  The  main 
wddis  arc:  the  very  fertile  Wädl  Marrîn  (MirSn) 
and  the  Wadi  al-Dura.  Dalhlna  is  inhabited  far 
two  large  tribes,  the  main  branch,  the  Ahl  urn* 
Said!  (Ahl  al-SacIdi)  and  the  HJlah  (al-'l’lah, 
‘I'lah  al-Kawr  and  cl*!ah  al-Bahr).  The  chief  town 
is  Blad  Ahl  um-SaridI  with  several  hundred  in¬ 
habitants  (including  several  families  of  Jews)  and 
a  large  palace.  The  chief  market  of  D.ithma  is 
Hafa  (also  called  Sül>  Ahl  um-Sa(Idi).  I  lath  ma  is 
nominally  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Fadli  [q.v.] 
but  has  to  pay  tribute  to  the  upper  cAwilik. 

Dalhlna  is  a  very  ancient  country.  HamdSnl 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  it  in  his  Djazlra .  In 
his  time  it  was  larger  than  it  now  is  and  probably 
also  comprised  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the 
‘Awdhilla  [q.v.,  p.  516].  He  calls  it  C»häit,  a  dry 
unfertile  land,  a  steppe,  which  description  is  still 
applicable  to  the  greater  portion  of  it.  He  says 
it  is  inhabited  by  the  liant  Awd  (the  present 
cAw'(Jhilla),  who  speak  very  good  Arabic.  Of  sett¬ 
lements  in  Daüilna  he  mentions:  AkmaP),  cArran 
(also  called  al-Rukab  or  al-Rukub),  Alhira,  al- 
Khanlna  (Dhu  ’l-Khanlna),  al-Mwshh  (the  vocali¬ 
sation  is  nut  given;  it  is  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  town  in  Dalhlna)  and  al-Zahira  etc.;  of 
Wadis:  Wadi  Dalhlna,  al-Hir  and  Täran,  al- 
Ghamr,  al-HumairJ,  al-MaVarän  or  al-MFwarän, 
Minin,  Sahb  and  ‘Cruffan;  of  hills,  besides  Ljcbel 
As  wad  (Black  Mountain)  and  Kaish,  the  Kawr 
(Kör),  which  no  longer  belongs  to  Dalhlna,  but 
to  the  land  of  the  ‘Awjhilla. 

The  name  Dafma  also  appears  in  the  geographers 
in  addition  to  Dalhlna.  Several  Dalhlna  are  further 
mentioned.  One  is  a  town  between  Basra  and 
Mecca  and  usually  written  Daflna. 

/»’  i  bit  og  r  a  phy\  II  amdän  I,  Djazlra  (cd.  D. 

II.  Müller),  p.  78,  -,  80,  7,  9t,  1,-92,  <1,  96, 

4-  „„  125,  5,  134,  Yakut,  Mu'jjam  (ed. 
Wüstenfehl),  ii.  39!,  550;  Bib/ioth.  Geogr.  Arab. 
(cd.  de  C’iocje),  iii.  89;  v.  26;  vi.  146,  190;  A. 
Sprenger,  Die  alte  Geographie  Arabiens  (Bern 
1875),  p.  81  (5  96),  187  (8  307),  275—276  « 
(8  410);  H.  v.  Maltzan,  Bei  se  nach  Südarabien 
(Braunschweig  1873),  p.  269—274;  Comte  de 
Landberg,  Kotes  préliminaires  sur  les  Tribus  du 
pays  libre  de  Da  tin  a  et  du  Sultanat  des  *Azv  «I- 
liq  supérieurs  etc.  (in  Arabica,  iv.,  Leiden  1897), 
p.  9 — 35  ;  do. ,  Etudes  sur  les  Dialectes  de 
/* Arabie  Méridionale ,  Datina ,  i.  ii.  (leiden 
1904  —  1909).  (j.  Scill.KlKF.t.) 

DÄÜD  (the  Biblical  David).  The  Korin 
has  several  passages  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  the  legend  of  the  kingly  prophet  David,  the 
Khalifa  of  Alblh  (Süra,  38,  »-.).  Like  the  legends 
of  the  other  prophets,  it  has  been  somewhat  cor¬ 
rupted  and  shows  signs  of  Rabbinical  influence  or 
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of  an  effort  to  explain  certain  imperfectly  known 
verses  of  the  Bible.  Muhammad  knew  that  David 
slew  Goliath  (I>jftlQt)  (Ko^ân  y  Süra  2 ,  950  ft 
seq.)  and  that  he  received  the  Psalms  from  God: 
The  Book  of  Psalms  is  one  of  the  four  volumes 
of  the  Bible  with  which  Muhammad  was  acquain- 
ted.  David  shares  with  Solomon  the  gift  ol  wisdom 
(2,  353«  27,  i5);  together  on  one  occasion  they 
delivered  a  remarkable  judgment  in  a  case  con¬ 
cerning  the  damage  done  by  some  sheep  in  a  held. 
The  commentators  say  that  in  this  case,  Solomon, 
though  only  II  years  of  age,  showed  his  wisdom 
by  improving  on  the  sentence  passed  by  his  father. 
In  another  passage,  the  case  of  two  suitors  is 
referred  to,  who  came  to  David  to  reproach  him 
with  his  fault  in  the  guise  of  asking  him  to  deliver 
judgment  (38,  30-35).  Mention  is  made  of  the  re¬ 
pentance  of  David  in  Süra  38,  x6.  The  royal 
prophet  is  thought  to  be  the  inventor  of  coats- 
of-mail,  that  is  to  say  he  replaced  by  them  the 
cuirasses  of  plates  of  metal.  Iron  seemed  to  be¬ 
come  ductile  in  his  hands  (21,  80  and  34,  to);  he 
had  the  gift  of  song;  the  mountains  and  the  birds 
alternated  with  him  in  his  songs  («1,  79;  34,  10; 
38,  17 — is)  ;  this  is  evidently  only  the  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  verses  in  which  the  Psalmist  invites 
the  hills  and  beasts  of  the  field  to  praise  the 
Lord.  lastly  by  combining  verses  5,  83  and  2,  61 
of  the  Korean  we  learn  that  David  punished  Sab¬ 
bath-breakers  by  changing  them  into  monkeys. 

The  brief  references  to  David  arc  considerably 
developed  in  the  commentators  and  agree  in  the 
main  points  with  the  Bible:  The  following  arc 
the  main  points  in  Tabari.  lijälut  (Goliath),  a 
descendant  of  the  cAdites  and  ThamQditcs,  having 
attacked  T*üQt  (Saul),  David  slays  him  with  his 
sling;  he  marries  the  daughter  of'j’alat  and  shares 
his  authority.  '|alüt  becomes  jealous  and  tries  to 
kill  him;  David  flees  and  hides  in  a  cave  across 
the  entrance  to  which  a  spider  weaves  its  web, 
thus  protecting  David  from  Saul.  TM,arI  gives 
David’*  genealogy,  tells  the  story  of  Bathsheba, 
wife  of  Uriah,  David’s  repentance  and  the  plan  of 
building  the  temple;  he  nlso  adds  a  few  anecdotes. 

Mas'Udf  knew  the  Mihrftb  Dft'üd,  built  by  this 
king  in  Jerusalem  and  still  standing  in  this  his¬ 
torian’s  time;  it  is,  he  says,  the  highest  building 
in  the  city;  from  it  one  can  sec  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Jordan.  It  is  apparently  the  Citadel  or 
Tower  of  David.  Mas'üdt  had  some  slight  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  Psalms. 

I>own  to  the  xiv*l«  century  jhe  Muslims  like 
the  Christians  before  them  located  the  tomb  of 
David  in  Bethlehem  although  other  traditions  re¬ 
garding  its  site  were  known  to  them.  In  the 

Crusading  period  a  tomb  alleged  to  be  David’s 
was  found  on  the  southwest  hill  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  xv‘1*  century  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Muslims  who  still  regard  it  as  particularly  holy 
(cf.  al-Mmkriky  xii.,  898—902;  Kahle  in  the 

Palästinajahrbuch ,  vi.  74  and  86). 

David  is  of  a  certain  importance  among  the 
mystics.  Djalâl  al-Dfn  I<QmI  in  his  Matknaivi 

quotes  him  several  times.  The  Ka$hf  al-Afahdjüb , 
a  very  early  work  on  Snfism,  exaggerates  in  an 
almost  absurd  fashion  the  legends  on  the  charm 
of  his  voice;  the  wild  beasts,  we  arc  told  in  this 
work  (p.  402-403),  used  to  leave  their  lairs  to 
listen  to  him;  water  ceased  to  flow  and  the 

birds  fell  from  the  sky.  People  followed  him  into 
the  desert  forgetting  to  eat  and  drink  for  days; 


many  of  his  auditors  perished  in  this  state  of 
ecstasy.  On  one  such  occasion  700  virgins  and 
12,000  men  died.  Some  finer  features  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  are  given  in  the  same  work  e.  g.  (p.  197): 
»Hate  thy  soul,  for  my  love  depends  on  thy 
hatred  of  it”. 

In  Kurdistan  there  still  exists  a  small  sect  of 
followers  of  David  (Da’adites);  they  live  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  Kirnid,  near  KhSotyln, 
and  at  Mandala,  north  of  Baghdad  ;  to  them  David 
is  the  most  important  of  the  Prophets.  (Sec  le  Père 
Anastase,  La  Secte  des  Davidiens  in  Matfirik^  1903, 
N°.  2,  p.  60 — 67). 

Bibliogr aphy\  In  addition  to  the  Kor’ftn 
and  th.e  works  dealing  with  the  lives  of  the 
Prophets:  Mascüdï,  Les  Prairies  (tOr  (ed.  and 
transi.  Barbier  de  Meynard),  i.  106 — 112;  Tabari 
(Persian  Chronicle ,  transi.  Zotenberg);  the  Kadkf 
al-Mahdjüb  by  al-l>jullabi ,  transi.  Nicholson 
(Gibb  Memorial,  191 1);  XhaHabl,  A'isaf  al-Anbiyü 
(Cairo  1325),  p.  170 — 180;  Weil,  Biblische 
Legenden  der  Muselmänner  ;  GrUnbaum,  Neue 
Beiträge  zur  Semitischer  Sagenkunde ,  p.  1 89  et  seq . 

(B.  Carra  i>b  Vaux.) 

DA’UD  b.  Kuala f  al-IsfahänI  Abu  Sulaiman, 
the  founder  of  the  Zähirlya  school  of  Arab 
law,  which  regards  only  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  Korean  and  Tradition  as  authoritative.  Dä’üd 
was  bom  in  Kafa  about  the  year  200  (815),  but 
was  brought  up  in  Baghdad,  afterwards  studied 
in  Basra  and  Nlsabllr  (with  Ishak  b.  Kâhwaihi) 
and  returned  to  Baghdad  where  he  died  in  270 
(883).  Although  his  father  belonged  to  the  Hanaft 
school ,  he  attached  himself  to  the  ShaficI  but 
went  even  further  than  they,  as  he  rejected  not 
only  the  Rd*y  but  also  the  ATyffr,  by  which  he 
really  denied  the  Taklhty  i.  e.  the  unconditional 
adherence  to  the  teaching  of  the  Imam,  which 
the  Sunni  jurists  consider  necessary.  He  only 
nominally  approved  the  validity  of  the  consensus 
(  It(jma<' )  as  he  limited  it  to  the  companions 
(Sa/iäba)  of  the  Prophet.  1  lis  piety  and  ascetic 
life  arc  much  commended,  but  his  literary  labours 
were  less  highly  thought  of,  so  that  nothing  of 
them  has  survived,  although  he  composed  a  great 
many  works.  But  he  collected  many  pupils  around 
him  and  his  teachings  afterwards  found  a  fanatical 
but  highly  gifted  protagonist  in  Jbn  Ilazm  [q.v.]. 
Cf.  the  article  7.Â  III  kites. 

Bibliography :  Eihrist ,  i.  2l6  et  seq.\ 
Ibn  Khallikan  (cd.  Wüstenfeld),  N®.  222;  al- 
Subkl,  Jabakät  al-ShTifflya,  ii.  42  et  seq.\  W  Lis¬ 
tenfeld,  Der  Imärn  al-$!iâfîl  etc.,  N®.  46;  Gold- 
xiher,  Die  Zähiriten,  passim;  do.  in  Hastings, 
Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics ,  iv.  405; 
Brockclmann,  Geschichte  der  Arab .  ZjV/.,  i.  183 
et  sea. 

DÄ  ÜD  PASHA,  the  name  of  several  Ottoman 
officials  of  high  rank. 

I.  Dft’üd  Pasha,  Bftyazld  IPs  Grand  Visier, 
an  Albanian  by  birth,  was  taken  prisoner  in  his 
youth  and  brought  up  at  the  Imperial  court;  he 
began  his  career  under  Mchcmmcd  II,  fought,  as 
Bcglerbcg  of  Anatolia,  in  the  battle  of  Tardjftn 
(*473)  against  Uzun  Hasan  (SaM  at-Dln,  i.  537) 
and,  as  Bcglcrhcg  of  Kuincli,  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Shkodra  in  1478  (Sacd  al-Dln,  i.  564). 
In  888  (1483)  he  became  Grand  Vizier  under 
Bayazld  II.  (SaM  al-I)ln,  ii.  216)  and  was  deposed 
on  the  4ll>  Radjah  902  =  8‘!»  March  1497  (SaM 
al-Dln  /.<*.;  according  to  the  Venetian  Report  hi 
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▼on  Hammer,  Geschieht  des  Osmanisehen  Reiches , 
it.  309  et  seq.  on  the  3rd  March)  the  reason 
alleged  being  that  he  had  facilitated  the  flight  to 
Persia  of  Mlrzä  Ahmad,  a  grandson  of  1‘run 
Hasan,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Bfiyazfd 
II.  (Leunclavius,  Hist.,  p.  644  et  seq.).  He  was 
sent  in  disgrace  to  Dimotika,  where  he  died  on 
the  4*h  RabF  I..  904  (20:5»  October  149S)  (Sa'd 
al-Dln,  /.  r.).  While  Grand  Vizier  he  only  twice 
took  the  field:  in  892  (1487)  he  subjected  the 
Warsak  and  Torghud-tribes  in  Karamân  (Sacd  al- 
Dln,  ii.  53  et  seq.)  and  in  897  (1492)  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  Sultan  on  his  campaign  against  Albania 
(do.,  ii.  71).  The  great  mosque  built  by  him  in 
Constantinople  in  895  (1490)  [q.  v.,  p.  87  t-1]  is 
celebrated  and  after  it  one  of  the  gates  on  the 
sca-wnlls  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora  is  named  (Hadikat 
at’HiawilmPy  i.  104  et  seq.).  1 1  is  name  also  survives 
in  the  plain  of  Dä'üd  Ta^ha  before  the  land-walls 
of  the  city,  where  the  army  assembled  on  leaving 
Constantinople  for  Rouinclia;  Dä  ad  Pasha  had 
built  a  Serai  there  for  himself  ( IJadïkat  al-I]a;vamix, 

i.  298,  cf.  Kantemir,  Gesch .  des  Osm.  Reiches ,  p. 
428;  v.  Hammer,  Geseh.  d.  Osm.  Reiches ,  ii.  286 
is  quite  erroneous). 

2.  Kara  Dä'üd  Pasha,  a  Bosnian,  brought  up 
in  the  Imperial  palace;  in  1013  (1604)  as  Beg- 
lerbcg  of  Rumcli,  and  entrusted  with  several 
military  expeditions  in  Asia  Minor  by  Ahmed  I., 
he  accompanied  the  expedition  against  Kriwän  in 
1612  and  was  Kapudan-Pasha  for  a  few  days  in 
Mustafa  P$  first  reign  (1613);  in  the  reign  of 
Osmän  II.  he  took  part  in  the  Chocim  campaign 
in  1621.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  against 
Osmän  II.  (May  1662)  he  was  appointed  Grand 
Vizier  by  the  Janissaries  on  the  proposal  of  Wallda 
Sultan,  the  mother  of  Mustafä  I.,  whose  sister  ho 
had  married,  and  carried  out  the  execution  of  the 
dethroned  Sultän  (20th  May  1622).  He  was  gene¬ 
rally  abhorred  for  this,  cruel  deed  and  was  deposed 
in  a  few  weeks  on  the  3ul  Sfia'bän  (i3t,‘  June), 
subsequently  brought  to  book  and  executed  on 
the  7‘*‘  RabP  I.  1032  (9U»  January  1623).  His 
tomb  is  in  the  Mosque  of  Muräd  Pasha  in  the 
Akscrai  quarter  (HaaJkal  al-dÿauulm?,  i.  204). 
Cf.  Hädjdjl  Khalfa,  Bed  hi  ike  ;  Na'inift;  von  Hammer, 
Gesch .  des  Osm .  Reiches ,  iv;  Roe,  Negotiations. 

(J.  H.  MoKhTMANN.) 

3.  Dä5Qd  Pa&ha,  last  Ottoman  governor 
of  Baghdad  of  the  Mamlak  line,  a  Geor¬ 
gian  slave  born  about  n8S  =  1 774,  taken  to 
Baghdad  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  bought  by 
Sulaimän  Pasha;  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he 
was  appointed  Khaznadär  (treasurer)  to  the  go¬ 
vernor;  becoming  the  brother-in-law  of  SaSd  Bey, 
son  of  Sulaimän,  he  was  elected  by  the  latter  as 
steward  (1229=1814)  but  almost  immediately 
dismissed;  dissatisfied  he  assembled  a  few  Mam- 
Inks,  entrenched  himself  at  Sulaimänlya  (1231  = 
1816)  and  demanded  the  office  of  ira //,  which  he 
received;  he  entered  into  his  office  without  striking 
a  blow  (5d‘  Rabl'  II.  I232  =22'»d  Fcbr.  i8t7)and 
had  his  predecessor  assassinated.  During  the  fifteen, 
years  his  power  lasted,  he  restored  peace  to  the 
country  by  pacifying  the  Yazldis  and  the  <Anezcs 
(1234=1818);  lie  prevented  the  advance  of  the 
Persian  Army,  contributed  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Janissaries,  carried  out  numerous  public  works 
(canals  dug,  mosques  repaired  or  built)  and  in¬ 
stituted  manufactures  of  cloth  and  gun-factories; 
he  engaged  a  French  officer,  Dcvcaux,  whom  he  1 


I  took  from  the  Pentan  service  to  drill  a  body  ot 
ten  thousand  regular  soldiers  which  he  had  created 
(1824).  His  delay  in  forwarding  the  contribution 
demanded  by  the  Porte  at  the  conclusion  of  he 
war  with  Russia  decided  the  government  to  put 
an  end  to  the  practical  independence  which  the 
province  of  Baghdad  enjoyed;  Sädik-Efendi,  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  task,  was  strangled  by  trusty 
emissaries  of  Dä’üd  who  tried  to  fight  but  was 
defeated,  rather  by  floods  and  pestilence,  than  by 
the  military  operations  conducted  against  him 
(1247=1831).  When  taken  to  Constantinople, 
Da  üd  was  well  treated  by  the  Sultans  Mahmud  II 
and  cAbd  al-Ma<jjId;  in  1260=1844,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Frophct 
at  Madina  where  he  died  in  1267  =  185t  and 
was  buried  opposite  the  tomb  of  the  Caliph  cOih- 
män;  his  praises  have  been  Sung  by  the  Arab 
poet  Wbd  al-Ghaffâr  al- A  Ultras. 

Bibliography'.  Amin  b.  H  asan  al-Hol  want, 
Matal?  al-Si?üd  (Bombay,  1304);  Shäul-Zäde, 
ii.  306,  379?  Ahmad  Mzzct  al-Fârüki,  al-Tirjs 
al-anfas  (Constantinople,  1304),  p.  249;  Thä- 
bit-Ffendi,  Ba  ghdad-da  Kiculemen  JJ  tt  käme  ti\ 
Auchcr-Eloy,  Relations  de  Voyages  en  Orient ,  i. 
325  et  seq.  ;  Cl.  Huart,  Histoire  de  Bagdad, 
p.  168,  175.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

4.  Da  üd  Paüha,  fi rs t  governor  ( Muta\arrif) 
of  the  Lebanon  province  (iS6t — 1S0S).  He 
was  an  Armenian  Catholic,  born  in  Constantinople 
in  1816,  who  began  his  official  career  as  attaché 
at  the  Turkish  Embassy  in  Berlin  and  was  after¬ 
wards  Consul  in  Vienna.  In  186S  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Public  Works  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
an  attempt  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  Europe  and, 
as  his  health  also  began  to  fail,  he  had  to  give 
up  his  office.  In  1S73  he  died  at  Biarritz:  cf. 
Sami  Bey,  A'J mus  aBA:lJm ,  iii.  21 II. 

DA  DD- POTRA  is  the  name  of  the  tribe 
to  which  the  family  of  the  Nawwäbs  of  Ba- 
h  2  w  a  1  p  u  r  belongs.  The  name  means  fcdes- 
cendanls  of  Dä’üd*  and  the  tribe  claims  docent 
from  Dä  Qd  Khän  a  member  of  the  Sindi  family 
known  ns  <Abb.lsl,  from  which  also  springs  the 
Kalhörä  family  of  Sind.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  family  is  purely  indigenous,  probably  of 
Rädjpüt  or  Ujat  descent,  ami  that  the  legend  of 
cAbbä»I  origin  (from  a  member  of  the  Egyptian 
cAbbasI  Khalifas,  who  is  supposed  to  have  come 
to  Sind  at  the  lime  of  Sultän  Muhammad  Tagh- 
lak)  is  of  late  invention.  The  family  first  emerged 
from  obscurity  in  the  X\TUl}‘  century  and  obtained 
some  importance  through  timely  submission  to 
Nadir  Shäh,  who  gave  them  some  of  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  Kalhöräs  including  Shikärpur.  SàdiV 
Muhammad  the  head  of  the  family  was  killed« 
afterwards  in  a  war  with  the  Kalhöiäs,  but  the 
family  continued  to  rise  in  importance.  His  son 
Bahäwal  Khän  founded  the  town  of  Bahäuatpur 
in  1162  II.  (1748  A.  D.)  ami  took  the  title  of 
Nawwab,  l*ndcr  Ahmad  Sljah  Durränl  and  hi* 
successors  his  dominions  were  enlarged.  Rihawal 
Khän  II  was  involved  in  war  with  the  Durrani*, 
and  Tlmiir  Sfiah  invaded  Bahäwatpur  but  left  it 
without  success,  and  his  successors  came  rather  • 
as  refugees  than  conquerors,  as  for  instance  Sfiäh 
Shiidja*  al-Mulk  in  1219  11.  (1804  a.  p.)  In  tSoS 
Klphinstonc  visited  Bahawalpur  and  the  first  treaty 
was  made  with  the  British  Gouvernaient.  Sadi^ 
Muhammad  II  succeeded  in  1224  (1S09);  he  was 
involved  in  wars  with  the  BalG£  tril»cs  beyond 
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the  Indus  and  made  friends  with  RapjjTt  Singh, 
who  after  he  had  conquered  DSra  Ghszl  &h&n 
from  the  Durr&nls  gave  it  on  lease  for  250,000 
rupees  a  year  to  Ç&diÿ  Muhammed.  This  invol¬ 
ved  him  in  further  trouble  with  the  turbulent 
Balöt  tribes,  and  especially  the  Kh3sa  tribe  who 
rejected  his  demand  for  the  hand  of  a  daughter 
of  their  chief.  His  successor  Bahlwal  KhSn  111 
was  unable  to  fulfil  his  obligations  to  the  Sikhs 
and  Rapdjlt  Singh  sent  an  army  under  Gen.  Ven¬ 
tura  and  expelled  him  from  DSra  GhazI  KhSn. 
To  avoid  destruction  by  the  Sikhs,  he  allied  him¬ 
self  with  the  British,  gave  facilities  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  troops  during  the  Afghan  wars  of  1839— 
1842,  and  came  to  the  help  of  Edwardcs  during 
the  siege  of  Multän  in  1848 — 49.  After  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  the  Pandjäb  the  Nawwâbs  of  BahJ- 
walpur  were  maintained  in  possession  of  their 
dominions,  but  were  troubled  with  internal  feuds. 
The  present  Nawwäb  is  a  minor.  lie  holds  the 
second  place  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Pandjäb 
and  receives  a  salute  of  17  guns  from  the  In¬ 
dian  Government. 

Bibliograph y  :  Gazetteer  of  Bahawalpur 
(Lahore);  Shah&mat  *AlI,  History  of  Bahft- 
walpur  (London  1846). 

(M.  Longworth  Dames.) 
DÄW  (often  written  Dh aw,  etc.),  an  Arab 
vessel  on  the  Red  Sea  and  elsewhere.  The 
word  is  probably  connected  with  tlawulß,  plur. 
dawSniÿ  (sloop)  and  appears  to  be  of  Persian 
origin. 

Bibliograp hy\  Yule  and  Burnell.  Hobson - 
Jobson  *,  s.  v.  UhoWy  Dow . 

DAWÄ*  (plur.  adwiya ,  q.  v.,  p.  144)  •medi¬ 
cine”,  “medicament”,  “drug”.  —  The  word  is 
first  used  in  the  meaning  of  ingredient  (con¬ 
stituent  part  of  a  medicine).  Thus  in  Arabic  pres¬ 
criptions,  after  the  individual  components  are 
stated  —  usually  introduced  by  the  word  ytdkhadh 
•let  there  be  taken”  —  there  very  frequently 
appears:  tudjmdu  kSdltjhi  'l-adwiya  madkuka 
man^hnla  “these  ingredients  arc  to  be  pounded, 
sifted,  and  combined”.  DawiP  is  also  used  in  the 
wider  sense  of  “medicine”,  “drug”  (a  medicine 
composed  of  several  elements).  Medical  treatment 
is  therefore  called  al'iliUjj  bi  ’ 1-dawS 3  in  opposition 
to  surgical  ( al-ilSdj  bi  * l-hadid )  and  in  medical 
works  the  prescriptions  themselves  arc  called  / ifat 
daws*  or  nusbhat  dawQ*  or  are  given  with  the 
simple  title  dawS \  The  various  prescriptions  have 
also  separate  names  according  to  their  character, 
cg.  dawä*  ntushil  “aperient  medicine”,  dawS*  hSdd 
“pungent  medicine”  (for  other  names  see  the 
article  aiaviya,  p.  144). 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  derive  the  word 
“drug”  common  to  all  European  languages  from 
dawS \  Cf.  C.  F.  Seybold  in  the  Zeitsehr,  für 
Deutsche  Wortforschung ,  x.  218  et  seq. 

(E.  Mittwoch.) 

DAcWA,  means  accusation  or  arraign¬ 
ment  in  civil  and  criminal  law.  It  should 
be  noted  that  according  to  Muhammadan  law, 
prosecution  is  still  partly  a  private  affair  in  as 
much  as  the  aggrieved  person  himself  or  his  heir 
(and  not  the  authorities)  has  the  right  either  to 
inflict  punishment  himself  on  the  guilty  individual 
or  to  demand  his  punishment.  The  law  however 
distinguishes  between  laws  made  by  man  (hafk 
Sdaml)  and  divine  laws  (hath  Allah),  There  is 
for  example  a  human  claim  for  justice  when  any¬ 


one  has  to  demand  the  blood-money  (diya)  in 
atonement  for  a  murder  or  the  price  or  a  thing 
sold  by  him  or  the  return  of  something  stolen 
from  him  by  a  thief.  If  on  the  other  hand  no 
human  being  has  been  affected  in  his  rights,  but 
it  is  solely  a  divine  law  that  has  been  transgres¬ 
sed,  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  one  is  regarded 
as  the  right  of  God.  In  the  latter  case  every  be¬ 
liever  has  the  right  to  bring  the  sinner  to  judg¬ 
ment  Dei  causa ,  so  that  the  judge  may  pass  sen¬ 
tence  on  him  ( ta'zir ).  Such  an  accusation  is  called 
ddwa  ' l-hisba ,  and  the  office  of  muhlasib ,  who 
supervises  commercial  transactions  in  the  markets 
and  bazaars  and  when  occasion  arises  has  to  act 
as  public  prosecutor,  has  arisen  out  of  this  right 
to  arraign  those  who  trespass  divine  commands. 

A  dacwa  'l-hisba  is  not  allowed  only  when  it  is 
a  question  of  a  crime  which  requires  a  hadd 
punishment.  In  this  case  the  judge,  if  suspicion 
falls  on  anyone  for  any  reason,  must  himself  go 
into  the  matter  and  order  punishment  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  on  the  guilty  individual  in  accordance  with 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  if  his  guilt  is  con¬ 
clusively  and  legally  demonstrated.  According  to 
common  law  however  it  is  regarded  as  merito¬ 
rious  (even  for  the  judge  also)  to  avert  punish¬ 
ment  from  the  guilty  one  as  far  as  possible,  if 
it  is  purely  a  divine  law  that  has  been  trans¬ 
gressed.  (Cf.  the  article  cauh*b,  p.  132). 

As  regards  impeachment  on  a  question  of  a 
law  of  man,  the  following  is  in  the  procedure  to 
be  observed.  After  the  accuser  (al-tnuddaci)  has 
duly  preferred  his  charge  and  explained  it,  the 
judge  hears  the  reply  of  the  accused  ( al-mudda'S 
calaihi).  If  the  latter  concedes  the  justice  of  the 
accusation  it  requires  no  further  proof.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  accused  disputes  the  justice  ot 
the  charge,  the  judge  must  as  a  rule  not  pass 
sentence  until  the  prosecutor  has  brought  for¬ 
ward  evidence  in  support  of  his  statements.  The  ' 
judge  is  however  allowed  in  certain  circumstances, 
if  he  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  case,  to  give  a  verdict  from  his  own  know¬ 
ledge  without  further  evidence  being  brought  by 
either  party,  and  he  is  never  required  to  give  a 
verdict,  based  on  evidence  formally  valid  adduced 
by  the  parties,  but  contrary  to  his  own  better 
knowledge.  Valid  evidence  in  a  law-suit  is  mainly 
the  testimony  of  free  adult  believers,  who  are 
known  as  W/;  written  documents  are  not  legally 
valid  evidence  unless  their  contents  are  confirmed  by 
reliable  witnesses.  If  the  prosecutor  cannot  bring 
any  proof  he  is  nonsuited  if  the  accused  swears 
that  the  charge  is  unfounded.  If  the  accused  de¬ 
clines  to  take  this  oath,  the  accuser  is  held  to  be 
in  the  right  if  he  will  testify  on  oath  to  the 
justice  of  the  charge.  The  judge  also  can  make 
one  of  the  parties  take  an  oath  in  order  to  make 
the  testimony  of  a  witness  quite  conclusive.  Fi¬ 
nally  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  judge  must  dis¬ 
miss  a  charge  by  a  statute  of  limitation  if  it  be 
proved  that  the  prosecutor  has,  without  valid  grounds, 
been  an  unusually  long  time  in  making  good  his 
charges,  for  this  can  only  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  the  accusation  is  unfounded.  The  period  of 
limitation  is  however  not  definitely  fixed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  faillis  it  is  15  years,  while  others 
say  it  is  30  or  somewhat  more. 

Bibliography,  In  addition  to  the  chapter 
on  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  collec¬ 
tions  on  Tradition  and  the  Fifch  books  and  in 
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the  Handbuch  des  Islamischen  Gesetzes  by  the 
author  of  this  article:  Sachau,  Muhamm .  Recht 
nach  Schaf  it.  Lehre,  p.  683  et  seq.\  C.  Snouck 
Ilurgronje,  in  the  Zeitsehr.  d .  Deutsch .  Mor - 
geni .  Gcscllsch .,  liii.  (1899),  p.  163 — 166  and 
in  Tijdsehr .  Ar/  Bataviaaseh  Genootschap 

van  Künsten  en  IVetenseh .,  xxxix.  (1897)  p. 
431 — 457;  J.  Wellhauscn,  A7//r  Arab .  Heiden - 
/w/wj  (2"d  ed.),  p.  186—195. 

(Th.  W.  Juynboll.) 
DAWÄTR.  [See  dwX’ir.] 

DAWÄR,  “an  encampment  of  Beduin 
Arabs,  where  the  tents  are  arranged  in  a  circle 
or  ellipse,  the  empty  space  in  the  middle  being 
reserved  for  the  Hocks”;  this  very  ancient  form 
of  encampment  is  found  among  the  Beduins  of 
the  Hast  (North  Syria,  Mesopotamia)  and  among 
all  the  nomads  or  semi-nomads  of  North  Africa; 
and  the  name  dateur  which  is  given  to  it  appears 
in  certain  mediaeval  travellers  and  geographers. 
In  the  cast,  the  exact  form  of  the  word  is  dateur 
or  dwâr ,  and  in  the  Maghrib  it  is  dütvär  or 
dotvtvdr  (plur.  dwUwlr ).  The  number  of  tents 
which  make  up  a  dateur  is  very  variable;  it  may 
be  as  many  as  several  hundreds,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  need  not  be  more  than  a  dozen. 
Many  reasons,  c.  g.  the  abundance  of  pasturage, 
the  varying  state  of  security  or  insecurity  etc., 
lead  alternately  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  same 
body  of  Bcduins  into  dawärs  of  little  importance 
or  its  reunion  into  dateurs  of  considerable  size. 
On  the  whole,  the  permanent  state  of  peace  and 
security  introduced  by  the  French  conquest  into 
Algeria  and  Tunisia  tends  to  bring  about  the 
ultimate  disappearance  of  the  great  groups  of 
tents.  —  In  the  administrative  language  of  Al¬ 
geria,  the  word  douar  has  lost  its  primitive  sig¬ 
nificance  and  is  used  to  mean  a  native  settlement, 
nomad  or  sedentary,  under  the  authority  of  the 
same  chief,  käJid  or-  shaikh. 

Bibliograp hy  :  Oozy,  Supplément  aux  Dic¬ 
tionnaires  Arabes ,  i.  473  ;  on  the  dateur  of  the 
Beduins  of  the  Fast:  Burckhardt,  Voyages  en 
Arabie  (traduct.  française),  iii.  24;  Von  Oppen¬ 
heim,  Vom  Mittelmeer  zum  Persischen  Golf,  ii. 
44;  A.  Musil,  Arabia  Petra'ea ,  iii.  130,  13 1 
et  fig.  18;  on  the  dütvär ,  dot v~  cär  of  the 
Arabs  Maghribi:  cf.  Delphin,  Recueil  de  Textes 
pour  r  Etude  de  P  Arabe  parlé,  p.  284;  A.  Ber¬ 
nard  et  N.  Lacroix,  K  Évolution  du  Nomadisme 
en  Algérie,  p.  276  et  scq.\  Urquhardt,  Pillars 
of  Hercules ,  i.  452,  Archives  Marocaines,  iv. 
105,  106.  (W.  Makçais.) 

DÄWAR.  [Sec  zamïn-i  dAwar.] 

DAWÄSIR  or  DowAsir  is  the  name  of  a 
tract  of  country  lying  to  the  southwest 
of  Nedjd  in  Arabia.  It  is  contained  within  lati¬ 
tude  2i°  and  240  N.  and  longitude  440  to  46° 
E.,  and  forms  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the 
kingdom  of  al-RFad  is  divided.  The  extreme 
limit  of  that  kingdom  in  a  southwesterly  direc¬ 
tion  is  the  Wädl  Salaiyil  which  separates  the  Wadi 
Dawäsir  from  the  cAslr  province  of  the  Yemen. 
The  Wadi  Dawäsir  itself  seems  to  be  the  con¬ 
tinuation  in  a  northeasterly  direction  of  the  W. 
Taraba  and  W.  Bisha  [q.  v.  p.  727]  and  is  itself 
continued  by  the  W.  AHâdj.  The  province,  which 
is  named  after  an  Arab  tribe,  lies  immediately  to 
the  north  of  the  great  southern  desert  or  Dahnä 
[q.  ▼.],  and  is  itself  described  as  barren  and  un¬ 
productive.  Throughout  its  shallow  length  of  over 


200  Arabian  miles  or  ten  days*  journey  are  scat¬ 
tered  villages  of  palmleaf  huts.  The  inhabitants 
are  as  inhospitable  as  the  soil.  They  live,  where- 
ever  possible,  by  plunder,  and  are  said  to  be  the 
most  fanatical  and  dangerous  of  all  the  Wahhabis. 
Palgrave  states  that  they  had  been  already  satir¬ 
ised  by  Mutanabbl,  and  arc  still  “the  most  con¬ 
temned  and  the  most  contemptible  among  all  the 
Arab  race”.  Doughty  states  that  one  informant 
told  him  that  one  might  ride  a  camel  for  three 
days  through  the  Wädt  Dawäsir  without  leaving 
the  palm-groves  for  any  length  of  time;  but  the 
common  report  is  what  has  been  given  above.  It 
was  also  said  to  l>c  filled  with  good  villages  of 
some  of  which  Doughty  gives  the  names.  The 
distance  from  al-AHadj  to  Wädi  Biiha  was  said  to 
be  twelve  days*  journey  for  a  dlntlül.  It  was  also 
said  that  the  wild  ox  was  found  there. 

B  ibliography :  Talgrave ,  Central  and 
Eastern  Arabia,  II,  72,  75  et  scq.\  Doughty, 
Arabia  Deserta,  ii.  38,  324,  397;  Sprenger, 
Alte  Geogr.  Ar.,  §§  279,  363,  37 1,  372. 

(T.  II.  Wf.ir.) 

DAWÄTDÄR  (DawAdAr,  DawihAr,  Duwai- 
dAr,  composed  of  datent  or  datcB  and  dar  = 
inkpot-bearer,  called  diudar  in  the  journals  of 
European  pilgrims)  was  the  title  of  an  official  in 
the  Mamlük  kingdom,  who  with  the  Djândar  [q.  r.] 
and  the  private  secretary  received  the  mails  des¬ 
tined  for  the  Sultän  from  the  couriers,  had  all 
the  Sultän’s  letters  signed  by  him  and  dispatched. 
He  supervised  the  remuneration  of  the  Mamlüks 
and  had  therefore  the  deciding  vote  in  the  as¬ 
sessment  and  allotment  of  the  fiefs.  The  office  of 
Amir  Dated ddr  al-Kablr  (Grand  Dawädär)  was 
at  first  held  by  a  Mamlük,  who  being  a  foreigner 
was  often  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with 
the  Arabic  language.  Sultän  Kala'ûn  therefore 
found  it  necessary  again  to  organise  the  Privy 
Chancery  on  the  lines  on  which  it  had  existed 
in  the  Fätimid  period.  The  importance  of  the 
Grand  Dawädär  gradually  increased.  Even  in  the 
time  of  Sultän  Hasan  he  was  chosen  from  among 
the  commanders  of  a  1000  Mamlüks  (general).  In 
the  later  period  of  Mamlük  rule  in  the  xv’*'  and 
beginning  of  the  xvi'1»  centuries,  his  iolluence  often 
turned  the  scale,  particularly  as  the  Grand  Dawädär 
frequently  held  at  the  same  time  the  office  of 
Ustaddr  (Master  of  the  Household)  and  of  chief 
supervisor  of  rents  (Käthif  al-K’uih^hdf).  Besides 
the  Grand  Dawadar  there  was  also  a  second 
Dawädär  with  the  rank  of  an  Amir  of  40  Mamlüks^ 
a  third  with  the  rank  of  an  Amir  of  20  Mamlüks, 
and  10  Dawädärs  among  the  body  guard  (bbdssUl') 
in  Cairo  and  in  each  province.  A  DawiJar  SikkTn 
also  is  frequently  mentioned;  according  to  Ibn 
Iyâs’s  account,  his  office  was  to  conduct  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  Sultän  and  his  Mamlüks. 
Besides  all  the  higher  officials  had  Dawäddrs  of 
their  own,  corresponding  to  the  modem  private 
secretaries. 

Bibliography :  Quatremère  in  Ma^rlzl, 
Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamlouks,  i.  a,  p.  1 18; 
Makrlzl,  Efifaf  (first  Büläjc  edition),  p.  224. 

(M.  SOHKRNHEIM.) 

DAWLATÄBÄD,  situated  in  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  Nizäm’s  dominions,  is  the  ancient 
DevagirI  or  Dkogir,  which  has  been  identified 
with  Ptolemy's  Tâyapst.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  northern  Yädavas  from  1187  until  their 
final  overthrow  by  the  Muslims  in  1318.  In  1294 
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Devagirf  was  attacked  by  cAlä*  al-Dln,  nephew 
and  son-in-law  of  FlrtU  Shah  Khaldjl  of  Dihll, 
but  Rftmatandr*,  the  Yädava  rädja,  was  permitted 
to  redeem  the  city  by  paying  an  indemnity  and 
promising  to  pay  tribute.  In  1318  the  town  was 
attacked  and  captured  by  Ku{b  al-Dln  Mubärak 
Shah  Khaldjl  who,  having  taken  and  flayed  alive 
Harpâl  De  va,  built  the  great  mosque  of  which 
the  ruins  are  still  standing.  Muhammad  b.  Tagh- 
lak  (1325 — *35*)  after  his  extensive  conquests 
in  the  Dakhan  rebuilt  Devagirl,  fortified  it  elabo¬ 
rately,  named  it  Dawlatäbäd,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  empire,  driving  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  Dihll  across  India  to  the  new  city.  The 
measure  was  a  failure^ and  Muhammad  was  obliged, 
before  the  end  of  his  reign,  to  permit  the  exiles 
to  return.  When  the  centurions  of  the  Dakhan 
rebelled  in  1347,  Isma'il  the  Afghan,  whom  they 
had  elected  as  their  king,  was  besieged  for  some 
time  in  Dawlatäbäd  by  the  emperor,  who  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  by  the  news  of  a 
rebellion  in  Gudjarät.  On  his  departure  Ismä^l 
resigned  his  crown  to  CA15J  al-Din  Hasan,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Bahman  Shah.  He  transferred 
the  capital  to  Gulbarga,  and  Dawlatäbad  remained 
the  capital  of  the  ( araf \  or  province,  of  that 
name.  After  1490  the  fortress  was  included  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Nizäm  Shähl  Kings  of 
Ahmadnagar.  In  1630,  when  Shäh-Djahän  resolved 
to  extinguish  this  dynasty,  Path  Khan,  son  of 
Malik  cAmbar  the  African ,  murdered  MurtadS 
Nizam  Shah  II,  and,  after  proclaiming  his  son, 
Husain  Nizäm  Shah  III,  king,  shut  himself  up 
in  Dawlatäbäd.  He  made  a*  pretence  of  submitting 
to  the  Mughals,  and  the  Nizäm  Shähl  dominions 
were  invaded  by  an  army  from  lHdjäpür.  Fath 
Khan  sought  help  from  the  emperor,  but  on  the 
arrival  of  the  imperial  troops  allied  himself  with 
the  BfdjäpÜrls.  In  June,  1633,  after  a  siege  of  four 
months,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  I)aw- 
latabäd  passed  into  the  possession  of  Shah-Djahän. 

The  hill  on  which  the  citadel  stands  has  been 
scarped  on  all  sides  to  a  great  height,  and  is 
surrounded  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  by  a 
deep  and  wide  ditch.  Access  is  gained  to  the 
citadel  by  a  spiral  passage,  cut  through  the  hill 
itself,  and  the  entrance  is  closed  by  an  iron  gate. 
The  top  of  this  passage  is  covered  by  a  grating 
on  which,  when  it  was  closed,  a  fire  could  be 
lighted  in  order  to  suffocate  any  who  might  suc¬ 
ceed  in  forcing  the  iron  gate.  The  fortress  was 
impregnable  before  the  improvement  of  artillery, 
and  its  capture  by  the  officers  of  Shäh-I)jahän  was 
due  to  the  failure  of  provisions.  The  extensive 
ruins  of  the  old  city  are  now  unoccupied,  save 
for  the  huts  of  a  few  villagers. 

It  ib  liogr  a  p  hy\  T.  W.  I  Iaig,  Historic 
Landmarks  of  the  Deccan,  (T.  W.  Haig.) 
al-DAWLATÂBAdI,  SutiiAn  al-DIn  Ahmad 
b.  Shams  ai.-DIn  11.  ‘Omar  al-ZAwulI  al-IIindI, 
was  bom  in  Dawlatäbäd,  a  town  in  the  Dakhan. 
His  early  days  were  passed  in  his  native  land,  but 
the  fame  of  some  eminent  ‘Ulainä  of  Dihli  in¬ 
duced  him  to  leave  his  home,  and  to  visit  that 
town.  Here  he  remained  under  the  instruction 
of  Mawlanä  cAbd  al-Mu^tadir  and  Mawlänä 
Khwädjagl.  When  Tamerlane  swept  down  upon 
India,  Mawlänä  Khwädjagi  thought  it  advisable 
to  seek  a  place  of  safety.  His  pupil,  Shihäb  al- 
Dln  Ahmad,  and  the  Mawlänä  went  to  KälpI  and 
stayed  there  for  a  long  time.  But  afterwards 


Shihäb  al-Dln  went  to  ßjawnpur  where  he  was 
received  with  honour  by  S>ul;än  Ibrâhîm  Shark! 
who  appointed  him  Kädl  al-Kudät  (chief  justice) 
of  ßjawnpur  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Malik  al-cUlamä.  (king  of  the  learned).  He  lived 
here  to  his  last  days  and  died  in  a.  11.  849,  A.  d. 
1397,  and  was  buried  on  the  right  side  of  the 
mosque  of  Sultän  Ibrâhîm  Shark**  He  is  the 
author  of  a  Persian  commentary  on  the  KoP&n, 
Bahr  Mawwadj  (lithographed,  Lucknow  1880),  and 
several  other  works. 

Bibliography,  Subhat  al-Marfjân,  p.  39; 
Abfjâd  al-Ulüm ,  p.  893;  Mufid  al-Muftl , 
p.  124;  Hadaik  al-Hanaflya ,  p.  319;  Broc- 
kelmann,  Gesch,  d.  Arab .  Litter .,  ii.  220. 

(M.  Hjdayet  Hosain.) 

DAWLÄT-SBÄH,  (AmIr)  b.  cAl A5  ai.-Dawla 
BAkjitIsuAii,  a  Persian  man  of  letters,  a 
descendant  of  a  family  of  Isfarä’ln  in  Khoräsän  which 
held  certain  estates  there;  his  father  was  one  ot 
the  most  favoured  courtiers  of  Shäh  Rukh,  son 
of  Timur;  he  himself  took  part  in  the  battle 
between  Sultän  MahmQd  and  Abu  ’1-GhäzI  Sultän 
Husain,  near  AndakhQd.  He  was  about  fifty  years 
of  age  when  he  began  to  write  his  Tadjikirat 
al-Shtfarâ)  which  was  completed  in  892  (1487). 

The  eldest  son  of  Fath-cAl!  Shäh  was 
also  called  Dawlat-Shäh;  he  was  born  at  Nawä 
on  the  7lh  RabI*  II.  1203  (6‘h  Jan.  1789),  was 
for  long  governor  of  Kirmän-shähän  and  died  on 
the  26«»'  Safar  1236  (3  rd  Dec.  1820)  on  returning 
from  his  campaign  against  MahmQd  Pasha;  he 
left  some  poems. 

Bibliography  :  The Tad&kiratu '  sh-shtfarU, 
ed.  by  Edw.  G.  Browne,  p.  7,  14;  Rida-Kull- 
Khàn,  Madjmcf  aUFusahä ,  i.  26;  Edw.  G. 
Browne,  The  Sources  of  Dawlat-shâh  in  Journ . 
of  the  R .  As,  Soc .,  Jan.  1899,  p.  37 — 6o;Belin, 
in  the  Journ .  Asiat,  1861,  i.  p.  245. 

(Cl.  IIuart.) 

DAWR  (a.)  *Circle”,  technical  term  in  as¬ 
tronomy  (period  of  revolution);  in  logic:  argu¬ 
ment  in  a  circle,  e.  g.:  The  sun  is  the  star  of 
day  and  the  day  is  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  sky;  in  metrics:  strophe  in  certain  metres;  in 
music:  melody;  for  the  meaning  in  divination, 
cf.  Dozy,  Supplement ,  i.  473. 

DAWRAlj,  a  town  in  KhQzistSn,  also 
called  Dawrak  al-Furs,=  aD.  of  the  Persians**, 
in  the  middle  ages  capital  of  a  district  which  was 
sometimes  called  after  it  and  sometimes  after 
Surräk*  Dawrak  lay  on  the  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  flows  parallel  to  the  KärQn, 
in  approximately  48°  37'  E.  Long,  and  30°  35' 
N.  Lat.  The  veils  made  here  used  to  be  famous; 
a  sulphur  spring  was  used  for  medicinal  purposes 
(baths).  A  few  remarkable  buildings  dated  from 
the  Säsänian  period.  In  recent  times  Dawrak  was 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  who  built  a  new 
town  an  hour  or  two’s  journey  from  it,  the  modern 
Fnllähiya,  to  which  the  old  name  Dawrak  (popu¬ 
larly  Dorak)  is  also  sometimes  given.  This  modem 
town  is  now  the  most  important  place  in  the 
coastlands  of  Khuzistan  (or  ‘Arabistän).  It  is  built 
in  30°  30'  N.  Lat.  within  the  fork  of  the  arms 
of  the  river  ßjarrähi  in  a  low  lying  swampy 
district,  above  16  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  majority  of  the  innumerable  canals  end  at 
Fallahiya  after  much  of  their  water  has  been 
used  up  to  irrigate  the  fields,  and  then  lose  them¬ 
selves  to  the  south  in  the  swamps.  The  Djarrähi 
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is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Kftrün.  Fallïhiya 
is  about  three  miles  in  circumference;  the  inner 
town  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  earth  protected  by 
towers  around  which  extensive  suburbs  lie  in  the 
shades  of  large  groves  of  palms.  With  the  seven 
villages  attached  to  it,  the  total  population  num¬ 
bers  c.  8000;  their  main  industry  is  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cloaks  ('aba'as)  which  are  exported 
hence  to  Arabia  and  Persia  in  large  quantities.  — 
Since  the  middle  ages  the  swampy  lowlying  stretch 
of  coast  of  Khüzistün,  5  parasangs  in  length  and 
breadth,  through  which  flow  the  river  of  Dawrak 
and  the  Kârün,  has  been  called  Dawrakistän 
(Dörakistdn,  popularly  Dörgestän)  after  Dawrak. 
The  bay  in  this  district  of  lagoons  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  called  Khawr  Dawrak  (Khör  Dörak). 

Bibliography'.  Bibl.  Geograph.  Arab.  (ed. 
de  Gocjc),  passim;  Bal5dl)<>rl,  Kitab  al-Tutith 
(cd.  de  Gocjc),  p.  382,  415;  Yakut,  Mudjam 
(cd.  Wüstcnfcld),  ii.  618,  620;  Maräsid  a /- 
I  tti  tali  (cd.  Juynboll),  i.  414;  v.  502  —  503; 
Kazwinl,  Kosmographic  (cd.  Wüstcnfcld),  p.  1 9 1  ; 
Le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate 
(1905),  p.  242;  Noldekc,  Gesch.  der  Perser  u. 
Araber  zur  Zeit  der  Sasaniden  (1879),  p.  13,  2; 
146;  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  ix.  158 — 160,  227;  xi. 
1028 — 1029,  1060;  Tomaschek  in  the  Sitz.-Per. 
der  Wien.  Akad.  der  Wissen  sch. ,  Vol.  121, 
viii.  (1890),  p.  73.  (M.  Stkkck.) 

DAWSA.  The  />Ösa,  literally  “trampling”,  was 
a  ceremony  performed  at  Cairo  by  the  Shaikh  of 
the  Sacditc  fraternity  of  derwishes  on  the  Môlids, 
or  birthday  celebrations,  of  the  Prophet,  of  al- 
Shafri,  of  Sultan  Hanafï  (a  celebrated  Cairene 
saint  who  died  in  A.  II.  847:  K  hit.  {Ijad.  iii.  93;iv. 
loo),  of  Shaikh  Dash  t  fill  (or  Tashtushl,  another 
saint;  see  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  chap.  xxv. 
and  AV//7.  d/ad,  iii.  72,  133;  iv.  111)  and  of 
Shaikh  Yünus  (sec  below).  These  took  place  by 
day:  a  similar  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Shaikh  al-Bckrï  on  the  Mölid  of  Dashtfltl,  but  by 
night.  This  ceremony  has  been  described  at  length 
by  Lane  (toe.  r/V.),  but  it,  in  short,  consisted  in 
about  three  hundred  derwishes  of  that  order  laying 
themselves  down  with  their  faces  to  the  ground 
and  the  Shaikh  riding  over  them  on  horseback. 
By  a  special  karama  [q.  v.J,  inherent  in  the  order, 
none  was  ever  injured,  and  by  such  physical  con¬ 
tact  the  blessing  ( baraka )  belonging  to  the  Shaikh 
was  communicated  to  his  followers.  The  same 
ceremony  is  performed  elsewhere.  Lady  Burton 
found  it  at  Barze  near  Damascus  ( Inner  Life  of 
Syria ,  chap.  x).  Dozy,  Supplement ,  (s.  v.)  refers 
also  to  Voyage  au  Ouada\\  trad,  par  Perron,  700. 
In  other  Orders,  also,  benediction  has  been  as¬ 
cribed  to  rubbing  with  the  feet  of  the  Shaikh 
and  even  to  the  dust  on  which  he  has  trodden. 
The  use  of  a  horse  by  the  Sacdites  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  rank  of  their  founder  as  a  des¬ 
cendant  from  the  Prophet.  The  origin  of  the  Cairo 
Dösa  is  obscure,  but  the  legend  told  of  it  is,  that 
when  Shaikh  Yunus,  the  son  of  Sacd  al-Din 
al-Djibäwl,  the  founder  of  the  Sacdite  tarikay  came 
to  Cairo,  the  Sacdite  derwishes  there  asked  him 
to  establish  for  their  usage  a  biifa  hasana  (good 
innovation)  which  would  be  a  karama  in  proof 
of  his  wall-ship  and  of  the  sacred  origin  of  their 
order.  He  directed  them  to  lay  round  glass  ves¬ 
sels  in  rows  on  the  ground,  and  he  then  rode 
over  those  on  horseback  without  breaking  them. 
This  his  successor  could  not  do,  and  prostrate 


derwishes  were  substituted  for  the  more  fragile 
glass  (Goldziher  in  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgen/. 
Ges.  xxx vi.  pp.  647  et  seq.\  Tefrlkfc  of  Muham¬ 
mad  cAbdü  (Cairo,  1 324),  vol.  ii.  pp.  147  et  st y.) 
This  Shaikh  Yünus  is  said  by  some  (e.  g.  Gold- 
ziher’s  authority)  to  be  buried  in  the  Bäb  al-Nasr, 
and  by  others,  outside  of  that  gate  on  the  way  to 
cAbb5sIya  {KAi(.  Zjad.  ii.  p.  72).  The  dates  are 
quite  uncertain  apparently  because  of  the  quarrel 
as  to  origin  between  the  Sacdite  and  the  Rifacite 
derwishes.  Perhaps,  also,  there  has  been  confusion 
with  the  ma<l/<dhüb  Shaikh  Yünus  al-Shaib5.nl  (Ma- 
krizl,  À' hi  tat,  cd.  i.,  vol.  ii.  p.  435  =  ed.  ii.,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  304  et  set/.),  the  founder  of  the  Yünusite  order. 
Sa'd  al-dîn  is  commonly  assigned  to  the  second 
half  of  the  viilh  century  of  the  Ilidjra.  The  Dosa 
was  finally  abolished  by  the  Khedive  Muhammad 
Tcw  fik  in  18S1,  on  the  basis  of  a  fa  tira  from 
the  chief  Mufti  of  Kgypt.  It  was  judged,  to  be  a 
bitfa  kabiha  (evil  innovation)  as  involving  con¬ 
temptuous  treatment  of  Muslims.  The  SaMites  pe¬ 
titioned  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  hold  it 
at  least  on  the  Mölid  of  Shaikh  Yünus  himself, 
but  even  that  was  forbidden.  At  present  all  that 
is  left  is  that  on  the  morning  of  those  Môlids 
their  Sljaikh  finds  before  his  door  a  number  of 
derwishes  lying  on  the  ground  and  walks  over  them 
(A.  Lc  Chatelicr,  Confréries  musulmanes ,  p.  225). 

Bibliography :  Add  to  references  above. 

Kbit,  (t/ad.,  iv.  p.  1 12;  Depont  ct  Coppolani, 

Confié /  tes  religieuses  musulmanes ,  pp.  329  et  set/. 

(D.  B.  Ma<:im»nai.i>.) 

ai.-DAWWÄNI,  Mchammad  b.  Ascad  Djai.Al 
al-DIn,  an  Arabic  and  Persian  author, 
born  in  830  (1427)  at  Dawwän  in  the  district  of 
KäzarQn,  where  his  father  was  Kadi;  he  claimed 
descent  from  the  Caliph  Abü  Bakr  whence  his 
j  Nisba  al-Siddiki.  He  ultimately  became  Kâdf  of 
Kars  and  professor  at  the  Madrasa  al'Aitàm  in 
SM«5z  and  died  in  907  (1501)  (according  toothers 
in  908)  near  Kazarün.  In  addition  to  numerous 
commentaries  on  well  known  works  of  philosophical 
and  mystical  literature  he  wrote  a  series  of  smaller 
dogmatic,  mystic  and  philosophic  treatises  in  Arabic. 
Of  these  have  been  printed  his  commentary  on 
al^Akù  id  al-c.tdudiya,  the  creed  of  al-I<Jjl  (died 
756  =  1355),  Stambul  1817,  St.  Petersburg  1313; 
lus  commentary  on  the  Tahdhib  al-Manftk  r va 
'i-Katäm  of  al-TaftSzanl  (died  79 1  =  1389),  Luc¬ 
know  1264,  1293  (with  glosses  by  Mir  Zâhid), 
and  his  PisAlat  al-Zawrä\  a  treatise  sn  several 
philosophical  and  mystic  points,  completed  in 
870  (1465)  (Cairo  1326  with  7V//&7/),  the  idea 
of  which  had  come  to  him  not  far  from  the  Tigris, 
w'hich  is  also  called  al-Zawr5\  after  a  vision  of 
CAU.  Of  his  Persian  works  the  best  known  is  his 
edition  of  Näsir  al-Dïn  al-TüsPs  (died  672  =  1273), 
Akhltlkd  Ari1{irl ,  which  was  itself  a  translation  of 
the  A'.  al-fahAra  of  Ibn  Maskawaih  (died  42 1  = 
1030),  entitled  LmcîImZ  al- 1 sh  r  il  k  fi  Makärim 
al-Ajchlâk  or  more  briefly  Akhläkd  DjalAli ,  printed 
Calcutta  1810,  Navalkishor  1283,  transi,  into  En¬ 
glish  by  \V.  T.  Thompson,  Practical  Philosophy 
of  the  Muhammedan  People ,  London  1839. 

Bibliography :  Khwandamlr,  Habib  «/• 
Siyar  (Bombay  1857),  iii.  4,  III;  Rieu,  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Persian  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum ,  ii.  442^;  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  t/er 
arab.  Litt .,  ii.  2 1 7.  (C.  Brockelmann.) 

DAY  (t.)  Maternal  uncle;  cf.  the  article  DEY. 
DAY  (Dai),  name  of  the  tenth  month  in  the 
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Persian  calendar,  and  also  the  name  of  the  8,h, 
1 5«»»  and  23rd  day  of  each  month,  to  which  the 
name  of  the  next  day  is  added  to  distinguish 
them  from  one  another,  thus:  Dai  ba  Adhflr,  Dai 
ba  Afihr^  Dai  ba  Din . 

DEBDÜ,  a  town  in  the  east  of  Morocco 
at  the  western  end  of  the  chalk  range  which  runs 
from  Tlcmccn  to  Dcbdfl;  it  is  3528  feet  above 
sea-level  (according  to  l)c  Foucauld),  about  85 
miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the  sea  and  has  a 
temperate  climate.  DebdO  lies  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Wad  Dclida,  a  tributary  to  the  middle 
Mulüya  on  its  right  bank.  “Dcbda”  says  de  Fou¬ 
cauld  “is  built  on  a  delightful  site  at  the  foot  of 
the  right  wall  of  the  valley,  which  rises  sheer 
upright  to  a  height  of  250  feet  above  the  river; 
it  forms  a  high  wall  of  yellow  rock,  over  which 
run  long  creepers  with  their  dark  foliage.  At  the 
top  lies  a  plateau  with  an  old  fortress  in  a  com¬ 
manding  position  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
with  a  high  minaret  and  crumbling  towers,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  plateau  is  a  scries  of  steep 
walls  of  rock  and  steep  slopes  rising  to  the  summit 
of  the  heights.  There,  1500  feet  above  Dcbda  is 
a  long  wooded  ridge  called  the  Gada.  Brooks 
rushing  from  the  mountain  top  fall  in  high  cas¬ 
cades  down  these  steep  walls  and  clothe  the  sur¬ 
face  with  bands  of  silver.  Debdfl  is  surrounded 
by  splendid  gardens;  vines,  olive,  fig,  pomegranate 
and  peach  trees  form  thick  groves  around  the 
town,  and  extend  beyond  along  the  edge  of  the 
Wftd.  The  rest  of  the  valley  is  covered  with 
pasture,  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  rising  up  its 
lower  slopes’*. 

It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  date  of  origin  of 
Debdfl.  Historians  mention  it  for  the  first  time  in 
connection  with  the  partition  effected  by  cAbd 
al-Halfk  in  the  vii«1»  =  xiiiH*  century  among  the 
Marlnid  tribes.  The  district  of  Dcbdfl  fell  to  the 
BanI  Urtädjin  and  the  town  became  the  capital 
of  their  fief.  These  Berbers  organised  into  a  kind 
of  makhzen  tribe,  were  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  protecting  the  kingdom  of  Fits  against  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  rulers  of  Tlcmccn.  Thence  resulted 
numerous  struggles  of  which  the  best  known  is 
the  war  of  Abu  Hammfl  II.,  king  of  Tlcmccn, 
against  Ibn  .Zagdän,  lord  of  Dcbdfl,  and  his  ally 
Wan/amtnär  b.  cArlf,  lord  of  Garsif  and  chief  of 
the  Ma'fil*il  Arabs  of  the  Angad  country  to  the 
north  of  Dcbdfl  (Suid,  Ahläf,  Sadjâa  etc.).  In 
this  war,  in  the  xiv*1»  century  of  our  era,  the 
lands  of  Dehdfl  and  of  Garsif  were'  utterly  de¬ 
vastated  by  the  king  of  Tlcmcen. 

The  fall  of  the  Marinids  and  the  rise  of  the 
Ham  Wattäs  brought  about  a  revival  among  the 
Arabs  of  the  Angäd  country,  who  entered  the 
service  of  the  Tlcmccn  dynasty.  Wars  followed 
lictwccn  the  Urtädjin  Mari  nids  of  Dcbdfl  and  the 
Arabs.  The  latter  besieged  the  town;  the  Martnid 
chief  Ibn  Kahfl  negotiated  with  them,  then  in¬ 
stalled  himself  at  Dcbda  where  about  1430  he 
founded  a  practically  independent  principality. 
This  little  state  lasted  for  over  a  century.  Mu¬ 
hammad  the  third  successor  of  Ibn  KahQ,  had  a 
fortress  built,  erected  the  mosque  and  its  tall 
minaret,  welcomed  many  foreigners  to  his  town, 
particularly  Andalusian  Jews  who  had  been  driven 
out  at  the  .Spanish  conquest.  To  this  day  the  Jews 
of  Dcbdfl  divide  themselves  into  native  and  An¬ 
dalusian.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  Amir  Mu¬ 
hammad  that  the  Ban!  Wattäs  sovereigns  of  Fäs 


were  forced  to  recognise  the  practical  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  descendants  of  Rahfl.  They  were  too 
much  occupied  with  their  struggles  against  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  the  west  and  north 
of  Morocco,  to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of 
forcing  the  Amir  of  DebdO  to  submit. 

Nevertheless  the  descendants  of  Ibn  RahO  took 
up  arms  on  behalf  of  their  Marlnid  suzerains 
against  the  Sacdian  Sharlfs  who  were  trying  to 
overthrow  the  kings  of  Fas.  After  the  capture  of 
Fäs  from  the  Sharif  Muhammad  al-Mahdi  in  1554 
we  And  the  Amfr  of  Debdfl  as* an  ally  of  the 
Marlnid  Bu  HassQn  and  of  the  Turkish  Beglerbeg 
Sâlah  Ra’is.  The  second  Sacdian  Sultän,  al-Qhälib 
bi  ’lläh,  forced  the  last  Amir  of  Dcbdfl,  cAmmär, 
to  come  and  live  in  Fâs.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  Sultän  extinguished  the  principality 
and  placed  the  territory  of  Dcbdfl  under  a  Pasha 
in  1563. 

From  this  time  onward  the  history  of  Dcbdfl 
is  full  of  obscurity.  There  were  not  only  interne¬ 
cine  wars  for  predominance  between  Arab  and 
Berber  tribes,  wars  in  which  the  people  of  the 
town  played  a  part  and  in  which  their  town  was 
often  at  stake.  The  town  gradually  became  so 
depopulated  that  the  Jewish  merchants  in  it  were 
ultimately  more  numerous  than  the  Muslims.  Dcbdfl 
became  merely  the  commercial  centre  of  Eastern 
Morocco  and  did  not  have  an  important  garrison. 
The  disputes  al>out  boundaries  between  the  Turks 
in  Algiers  and  the  Sharlfs  of  Fäs  had  their  scene 
farther  east:  the  upper  valley  of  the  Wäd  Zä3, 
Udjda  and  the  basin  of  the  Täfnä. 

From  the  time  of  Müläy  I.Iasan  (1873 — *894) 
there  has  not  been  a  Pasha  at  Debdfl,  which  is 
over  loo  miles  from  the  frontier  of  French  Mo¬ 
rocco.  Debdfl  became  ruled  like  the  majority  of 
independent  Berber  districts  by  mfâd  and  $&iükh* 
The  Muhammadan  population  recognised  the 
authority  of  the  eAmiI  of  Täzä,  who  annually 
sent  his  Khalifa  to  collect  taxes;  the  Jews  recog¬ 
nised  the  Pasha  of  Fäs  al-Djadîd,  to  whom  they 
regularly  sent  their  tribute.  This  state  of  practi¬ 
cally  complete  independence  facilitated  the  anar¬ 
chy  engendered  by  conflicts  between  Berber  and 
Arab  (political  confederations). 

In  a  period  which  cannot  be  exactly  defined, 
about  the  middle  of  the  xix'h  century,  the  Uläd 
al-Hädjdj  Arabs,  already  masters  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  Upper  Mulflya  and  the  Kakkam  (in  the 
south  of  the  Gada  or  mountainous  plateau  of 
Dcbdfl)  ultimately  secured  the  town  of  Debdfl 
also,  in  which  two  of  their  sections,  the  Uläd 
Yflsuf  and  the  Uläd  cAbid  definitely  installed  them¬ 
selves.  Since  then  Arab  influence  and  the  Arab 
language  have  been  predominant  in  Dcbdfl  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Berber  language  is  only 
spoken  in  the  Ksflr  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  accession  of  the  Mflläy  cAbd  al-cAz!z 
(1894),  and  the  rebellion  of  the  claimant  Bfl 
*  Amära,  were  the  signal  for  a  recrudescence  of 
anarchy  in  this  region.  Bfl  Haslra,  a  Berber  of 
the  Ban!  Snassen,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  pretender’s  wars,  brought  the  region  under 
his  rule  and  and  tried  to  make  himself  indepen¬ 
dent.  But  in  1904  at  the  instigation  of  a  Berber 
Jew  Dudfl  b.  Haida,  the  town  and  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  tribes  proclaimed  the  pretender.  The 
latter  appointed  Kä’ids  from  among  his  officers 
to  all  the  tribes:  but  these  foreign  Kä’ids  were 
incapable  of  putting  an  end  to  disputes  between 
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the  various  tribes  and  to  put  down  the  resultant 
anarchy.  They  were  cootent  to  collect  tribute 
from  their  subjects  aod  to  oppress  them.  Düdü 
b.  Haida,  Kl3id  of  Debdü,  called  by  his  enemies 
the  “tyrant”,  alone  held  out.  lie  took  advantage 
of  his  position  to  revenge  himself  on  his  enemies, 
the  Andalusian  Jews.  The  latter  attacked  him  be¬ 
fore  the  Rabbinical  tribune  of  Fis  and  even  l>c- 
fore  that  of  Jerusalem.  Ibn  Haida  was  condemned 
but  his  exploits  only  ceased  with  the  French  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  town,  which  took  place  in  1 9 1 1 
after  the  proclamation  of  Müläy  Hlfiz  by  the  An¬ 
dalusian  Jews  and  the  Muhammadan  Arabs.  It 
was  necessitated  by  the  increase  in  local  distur¬ 
bances,  the  Berber  attempts  to  plunder  the  town 
but  particularly  by  the  assassination  of  several 
Frenchmen.  Ucbdü  is  one  of  the  four  markets  to 
be  jointly  organised  by  France  and  Morocco  in 
the  Algcrian-Moroccan  hinterland  (Art.  3  of  the 
Franco-Moroccan  treaty  of  the  20 *h  April  1902). 
The  occupation  had  hitherto  been  postponed. 

The  geographical  position  of  Dcbdü  makes  it 
the  capital  and  sole  centre  of  supplies  for  the 
Berber  and  Arab  tribes  of  the  valley  of  the 
middle  and  upper  Mulüya.  Around  the  town  the 
mountains  and  their  KsCr  are  occupied  by  the 
Berber  tribes  of  the  Ban!  cAmar,  BanI  Vacla, 
Ban!  Fashat,  BanI  Ushkal,  BanI  Riis,  Aid  Rashida, 
Ahl  Admar  and  Bani  Khalaftan;  the  low  lying 
lands  in  the  valley  belong  to  the  Arabs  and  are 
occupied  in  the  south  by  the  Uläd  al-Hadjdj,  in 
the  north  and  west  by  the  L'lild  ITinan,  the  Ha- 
wlra,  the  Ahllf  and  the  Karlrma,  etc.  These 
peoples  who  are  a  mixture  of  Arab  and  Berber 
elements  arc  being  driven  to  the  east  by  the  Bani 
Warlin,  who  are  contributing  to  break  them  up. 

Dcbdü  consists  ot  two  parts,  Dcbdü  proper 
with  its  fortress  Kasba  Dcbdü,  and  a  suburb 
Msalla  on  the  left  bank  of  the  valley.  Debdu  has 
2032  inhabitants  of  whom  729  arc  Muhammadan 
and  1303  Jew's.  The  Kasha  has  264  Muhammadan 
inhabitants  and  Msalll  234;  in  all  2530.  The 
town  is  divided  into  four  quarters:  1.  the  Uläd 
‘Amlra  of  Berber  origin.  2.  the  Ulld  Yusuf,  Arabs. 
3.  the  Ulld  cAbId,  Arabs.  4.  in  the  centre  the 
Malläh  or  Jcwdsh  quarter.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Kasha  claim  descent  from  the  Marlnids.  The  Jews 
arc  divided  into  Kwahna  (sons  of  Klhin)  who 
arc  Berbers,  and  Andalusian  (Ulld  Marciano,  Uläd 
b.  Cîuigui,  Clad  b.  Susan,  Clad  Nasim  and  Clad 
Maghalli). 

The  Cläd  cAmära  claim  to  be  marabuts;  for 
it  is  in  their  quarter  that  the  only  mosque  in  the 
town  is  found.  The  Jews  have  12  synagogues  of 
which  two  arc  particularly  notable  for  their  in¬ 
ternal  decorations.  The  natives  say  that  the  Kasba 
was  constructed  by  Christians;  in  any  case  its 
mosque  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  tall  minaret. 

The  houses  of  Debdu  are  square  in  form  like 
those  of  Tlcmccn,  built  of  tabla  (a  kind  of  pisé) 
and  are  surmounted  by  terraces  in  spite  of  the 
high  situation  of  the  town.  Each  has  its  frlrta , 
a  kind  of  oven  for  baking  bread  but  not  one  has 
a  well  or  granary.  The  latter  are  replaced  by 
half  a  baskets,  in  which  the  natives  store  their  grain. 

Before  the  troubles  of  the  last  few  years  the 
municipal  government  of  Dcbdü  was  carried  on 
by  three  shaikhs  elected  annually  by  the  citizens. 
They  were  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  admi¬ 
nistering  justice  among  Muhammadans.  Among 
the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  justice  was  admi¬ 


nistered  by  ft  Rabbinicftl  tribunal  which  still  exists. 
It  consist  of  «  Chief  Rabbi  and  two  Rabbi  as¬ 
sessors.  These  three  are  appointed  by  the  members 
of  the  local  consistory  called  shiûkh  (plur.  of  shaikh). 
The  shiükh  are  nominated  by  the  Sul  tin  of  Fis. 
It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  Jews  «re  an  influen¬ 
tial  element,  for  the  Makhzen,  in  the  midst  of 
almost  independent  peoples.  In  the  case  of  an 
appeal  the  case  is  carried  before  the  Rabbinical 
tribune  in  FIs  which  is  the  final  court  of  appeal. 

The  marriage  customs  of  Dcbdü  are  those  of 
the  Berbers  of  the  district  except  as  regards  the 
Andalusian  Jews  who  follow  the  customs  observed 
in  Tctwlc  and  Fis.  The  Andalusian  Jewess  can 
dispose  of  her  dowry  and  realise  it  under  the 
supervision  of  her  husband.  The  Berber  Jewess 
possesses  nothing;  her  husband  has  bought  her 
from  another  Jewish  family,  and  she  is  the  pro¬ 
perly  of  her  lord  and  master.  The  Jews  of  Dcbdü 
arc  polygamous. 

The  Andalusian  Jews  dress  in  the  western  (Tct- 
wln,  Fis  etc.)  fashion  while  the  Berber  Jews  fol¬ 
low  the  custom  of  the  Arabs  or  Berbers  of  their 
district.  The  Jewish  women  dress  like  Muhamma¬ 
dan  women  but  do  not  wear  the  caâûya  of  the 
Bcduins.  The  Jewesses  tie  a  kerchief  round  their 
heads  and  do  not  wear  the  s£ashiya. 

The  women  make  carpets,  which  are  sold  in 
Tlcmcen,  weave  cloths  called  sho^ka,  which  after 
being  embroidered  by  the  men  find  a  market  in 
the  country  round.  At  Debdü  black  soap  is  also 
made  as  well  os  sieves  and  other  Arab  household 
requisites. 

The  much  frequented  weekly  market  of  Dcbdü 
is  held  on  Thursdays.  But  the  Berber  Jews  are  not 
content  with  displaying  their  goods  there;  they 
go  to  trade  also  among  the  tribes  and  towns  of 
Algeria  of  the  I’djda  region  and  the  Upper  Mulüya. 
Owing  to  a  kind  of  feudal  system  of  protection  — 
Kull  yhTtiii  hi  saiyUho ,  “every  Jew  has  his  mas¬ 
ter”,  says  a  local  proverb  —  they  trade  in  com¬ 
parative  security  up  to  borders  of  the  lands  still 
unsubdued.  For  this  the  merchant  makes  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  Berber  chief,  pays  him  an  annual 
sum,  leaves  with  him  in  his  ksar  one  of  his  wives 
and  her  children,  and  by  an  oath  on  the  Bible 
declares  himself  the  chief s  man.  Henceforth  the 
Jew  can  freely  go  about  w'hcrevcr  the  influence 
of  the  chief  extends.  This  custom,  which  was 
noted  even  in  the  middle  ages  by  al-Bakrl,  is 
general  in  the  Moroccan  Atlas.  # 

Agriculture,  favoured  by  the  climate,  is  pros¬ 
perous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Debdü.  Muham¬ 
madans  and  Jews  alike  are  landlords  and  culti¬ 
vators.  Some  Jews  work  as  khammäs,  i.  e.  as 
hired  labourers  for  a  fifth  of  the  gross  harvest. 
The  unit  measure  of  labour  is  the  stthf/a^  the 
amount  which  a  pair  of  oxen  can  till  in  a  year, 
as  in  Algeria.  There  are  fine  nut-trees  around 
the  Kasba  of  DebdO.  The  woods  around  are  un¬ 
fortunately  rendered  unsafe  by  many  wild  boars 
and  a  few  panthers. 

To  the  south  of  DebdQ  is  a  fountain  the  buil¬ 
ding  of  which  according  to  the  natives  dates  from 
Roman  times.  They  also  say  that  their  town  is 
over  500  years  older  than  Fis.  This  fountain  and 
many  others  supply  the  beautiful  gardens  with 
water.  The  waters  irrigating  them  are  divided 
according  to  the  number  of  square  feet  in  each. 
The  length  of  the  time  they  are  to  be  watered 
is  fixed  as  follows:  by  day  the  hours  are  decided 
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by  the  length  of  the  shadow  cast  by  a  staff 
placed  perpendicularly  in  the  sunlight,  by  night 
the  hours  are  fixed  by  the  movement  of  the  stars. 

The  agricultural  products  in  DebdH  are  carried 
throughout  the  'antàlat  of  Udjda  along  with  those 
of  the  Banl  Snassan. 

Bibliogr aphy\  Ibn  KhaldQn,  <Ibar  (transi, 
de  Slane),  iv.  passim  ;  Leo  Africanus  (ed.  Schefcr), 
ii.  330  et  seq.\  iii.  140,  329,  331  ;  De  Foucauld, 
Reconnaissance  au  Maroc ,  p.  248  et  seq .  ;  Mar  mol, 
I' Afrique ,  ii.  296;  Massignon,  I.e  Maroc ,  pas¬ 
sim;  I .a  Martinièrc  et  Lacroix,  Documents  pour 
set  vir  à  l'Étude  du  Nord  Ouest  Africain,  i.  1, 
p.  122  et  seq.\  A.  Bernard,  Iss  Confins  Algcro- 
Marocains ,  p.  28  et  seq.;  Kehlil,  Notice  sur  les 
Tribus  de  la  Region  de  Debdou ,  passim  ;  The  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  bureaux  des  Affaires  Indigènes 
cTOudjda  have  also  l>cen  utilised.  (A.  Cour.) 
DEDE  (T.),  “grandfather5*,  a  surname  fre- 
c|uently  given  to  Shaikhs  of  Dervish  communities. 
\Vfc  may  cite  the  names  of  &hfik-Dede  Na'lbandl, 
born  at  Pergamon;  Muhammad  Dcde,  buried  near 
the  seven  towers  at  Constantinople;  Hasan- Dcde, 
who  had  built  himself  a  hut  as  high  as  the  minaret 
of  the  mosque  of  Sultän  Muhammad  11  and  died 
when  his  frail  structure  was  destroyed  in  a  night 
by  a  tempest;  KapanI  Dell  Seter  Dcde,  who  lod¬ 
ged  in  a  bakehouse  and  threw  himself  into  the 
sea  and  was  never  seen  again;  Sarbän  Hakik , 
Agha  of  Szimtorn  in  Hungary,  who  became  dumb 
at  the  end  of  the  war  under  Muhammad  111  and 
only  recovered  his  speech  seven  years  later  by 
pronouncing  the  words  yelmish  ghurü^i  “70  pias¬ 
tres’*  constantly,  which  became  his  surname;  he 
used  to  w'alk  about  the  streets  all  winter  without 
getting  any  trace  of  mud  on  his  slippers;  cAshrini- 
Dcdc,  who  lived  at  Sarrfldj-Kljäna,  never  left  it 
*nnd  used  to  clear  the  streets  of  the  stones  which 
he  found  in  them;  Dürrn isll-Dede,  at  Kumili-Hisär, 
whom  the  captains  of  ships  used  to  consult  as 
they  passed.  In  Asia  Minor  pilgrims  visit  the  tomb 
of  Burhän-Dcdc,  near  that  of  Koyün-Itebâ,  and  that 
of  Plr-Dcde,  a  contemporary  of  Murftd  II.  at 
MarzifUn. 

Bibliography.  EwliyS  Efendi,  Travels , 
transi.  Hammer,  i.  2,  21,  25;  ii.  97,  213. 

(Ci..  Huakt.) 

DEDE  AGHA6,  a  seaport  on  the  Aegean 
Sea  in  the  wilftyet  of  Kdirne  and  capital 
of  the  SandjaV  of  the  same  name.  In  recent  years 
since  it  has  been  connected  by  rail  with  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  Salonika,  the  town  formerly  of  no 
importance,  has  increased  considerably  and  now 
has  9000  inhabitants.  The  harbour  is  a  fairly  busy 
one  and  is  increasing  in  prosperity:  Cf.  ‘All  Dja- 
wid,  Djoghräftyü _  LoghUti ,  p.  386  et  seq . 

DEDE  SUI/fÄN.  A  certain  Borcklüdje  Mus- 
tafl  is  known  by  this  name,  who  played  a  part 
in  a  religious  movement  under  Sultfin  Mchcmmcd 
I.  For  further  information  sec  the  article  ihn 
$Xld  simXw.va. 

DEFTER  (i\),  from  the  Greek  htyipm,  parch¬ 
ment,  register,  book;  cf.  Yule  and  Burnell, 
J  I  ob  so  ft- Job  son  *,  s.  v.  Dufter. 

DEFTERDÄR  (p.,  t.),  strictly  “keeper  of 
the  registers”,  was  formerly  the  name  applied 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  finances  and  still  applied  to  the  director  of 
the  finances  of  each  province  (wilâyet).  From  the 
time  of  Muhammad  II,  there  was  only  one  def- 
tcrdar,  that  of  Kümili,  who  had  an  assistant  for 


•  the  Asiatic  provinces;  at  a  later  period  there  were 
four  of  them.  Selim  I  had  instituted  the  third  to 
control  the  finances  of  Egypt  and  Syria;  the 
fourth  was  created  by  Sulaimftn  I  for  Hungary 
and  the  provinces  of  the  Danube.  Under  Selim  111, 
the  first  was  the  minister  of  finance,  the  second 
administered  the  new  taxes  established  under  the 
name  of  nizami-i  djedld\  the  third  had  charge  of 
the  victualling  of  the  capital  ( hubïïbat-nâziri ). 
These  officials  were  admitted  on  Tuesdays  with  the 
viziers  to  audience  of  the  Sulpin;  but  they  could 
only  present  reports  which  had  been  revised  by 
the  Grand  Vizier  and  approved  of  by  him.  The 
first  promontory  on  the  Bosporus  on  the  European 
side  is  called  Defter  dâr-Bürnü.  “Cape  of  the 
Controller  of  Finance**. 

Biblography :  Hammer,  Histoire  de  V em¬ 
pire  Ottoman ,  iii.  312;  do.,  Geschichte  der  Gold. 
Horde,  p.  497  et  seq.\  d’Ohsson,  Tableau ,  vii. 
192,  261.  (Ci.  Huakt.) 

DEHÄS,  explained  by  Ibn  Hawkal  as  driving 
dih  Äs  “Ten  Mills**,  the  name  of  the  river  oi 
Balkh  called  Baktros  by  the  ancients  (cf.  Pauly- 
VVissowa’s  Real- Duty  hlopaedie ,  ii.  2814)  and  now 
known  as  Balkh-äb,  to  which  this  town  owes  its 
favourable  topographical  situation  (it  must  how¬ 
ever  be  noted  that  the  Arabs  frequently  mean  the 
Ämü-Daryä  by  the  Nahr  Ball’h).  The  Dehäs,  which 
is  rich  in  fish,  rises  in  the  Köh-i  Bäbä  from  the 
Band-i  Amir,  flows  through  several  natural  ]>ools 
and  on  emerging  in  the  plains  south  of  Balkh  is 
divided  up  into  numerous  channels,  which  irrigate 
the  wide  country  around  the  town,  in  which  their 
waters  disappear  without  reaching  the  Äniü-Daryä 
(see  Yatc,  Northern  Afghanistan ,  p.  283).  The 
supervision  of  the  individual  channels  was  in  an¬ 
cient  times  as  even  in  the  xixik  century  an  im¬ 
portant  and  remunerative  task  (sec  Asiatic  Jàur - 
nal,  xxii.  169).  The  swamping  of  the  district  and 
its  resultant  unhcalthincss  is  apparently  due  to 
the  increasing  neglect  of  the  canal  system. —  For 
further  literature  sec  the  article  liAf.KH. 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

DEIR  ai.-ZÜR,  the  capital  of  the  san- 
djak  of  Z5r  directly  under  thc.Sublime 
Porte;  it  is  a  charming,  quite  modern  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  with  a  government 
palace  in  the  modern  Greek  style,  three  mosques, 
and  two  Catholic  churches.  It  has  also  bazaars  of 
vaulted  masonry  rebuilt  in  1886  and  about  2500 
stone  houses  with  streets  5  yards  broad.  It  is 
surrounded  by  the  gardens  of  the  island  of  Ha- 
wldja  “grove”  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
bridge;  to  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a 
large  boat  called  the  turaima  is  used.  It  has 
about  20,000  inhabitants,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  arc  Sunnis.  It  is  here  that  the  date-palm 
begins  to  be  cultivated  (see  the  article  affin]. 

Bibliography :  V.  Cuinct,  Turquie  d'Asie, 
ii.  275  et  seq.\  Revue  du  Monde  Musulman, 
xiv,  1911,  p.  208;  M.  von  Oppenheim,  Vom 
Mittelmeer  tum  Persischen  Golf,  i.  329  et  seq. 

(Cu  Huart.) 

DELHI.  [See  01111.IJ 

DELHEME  (D»iu  ’l-Himma).  [See  sïrat.] 
DELI  (t).  “mad”  or  “wild”,  the  name  of  a 
body  of  irregular  troops  formerly  in  the 
Turkish  army,  mainly  Bosnians  or  Albanians  by 
birth  and  commanded  by  a  Deli  Ba&hi.  They  often 
served  as  the  Vizier’s  bodyguard.  —  The  word 
deli  also  appears  in  Turkish  personal  names,  e.  g. 
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Deli  Berâder,  as  Ohazali  of  Brasa  [q.  v.)  was  called  ; 
Deli  Bekir  Tuzsus,  a  character  in  the  Turkish 
shadow-play. 

Bibliography.  Rycaut,  Histoire  de  r État 

présent  de  r  Empire  Ottoman ,  p.  468  et  seq.\ 

Jacob,  Türkische  L  it  fera  tu  rgesch  ichtey  p.  24  et  seq. 

DEMÄWEND,  the  highest  point  in  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Northern 
Persia,  the  Elburz  (cf.  the  article  aliiurz, 
p.  251),  somewhat  below  36°  N.  Eat  and  about 
50  miles  N.  E.  of  Tchcrän.  According  to  de 
Morgan  it  rises  out  of  the  Plateau  of  Kühne  to 
a  height  of  13,000  feet  above  it.  The  various 
estimates  of  its  height  differ;  Thomson  estimates 
it  at  21,000  feet  (certainly  too  high),  dc  Morgan 
at  20,260  feet,  Houtum  Schindler  at  19,646, 
Sven  Hcdin  at  18,187  and  in  the  last  edition  of 
Slider’s  Handatlas  (1910)  it  is  given  as  18,830 
feet.  Its  summit  covered  with  eternal  snow  and 
almost  always  enveloped  in  clouds,  may  be  seen 
several  days’  journey  off  as  Yakut  tells  us  from 
his  own  experience.  In  good  weather  and  light  it 
may  be  seen,  as  Melgunof  tells  us,  from  the  Caspian 
sea,  a  distance  of  over  260  verds  (162  miles). 
Kazwlnf’s  statements  on  this  point  arc  exaggera¬ 
ted;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  massif  of  1  >cmà wend 
commands  the  whole  coastlands  of  Mazandarän 
(the  mediaeval  Tabaristan). 

Geologically  Dcmäwend  is  of  recent  origin  as 
is  clear  from  its  volcanic  nature  which  is  shown 
in  several  features.  There  arc  as  many  as  70 
craters  on  this  mountain  mass;  ftom  one  of  them, 
which  is  covered  with  thick  deposits  of  sulphur, 
rises  the  conical  peak.  There  arc  also  many  sul¬ 
phur  springs  on  it;  Kazwinl  mentions  “thé  springs 
of  Demäwcnd  from  which  smoke  arises  by  day  and 
fire  by  night”.  Dcmäwend  is  the  centre  of  the 
earthquake  zone  which  stretches  throughout  Mä¬ 
zandarän.  It  is  clear  from  the  earlier  accounts  of 
Arab  travellers  that  the  internal  activity  of  the 
central  volcano  had  ndt  yet  quite  ceased  as  it 
now  has. 

Dcmäwend  is  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  an¬ 
thracite.  Sulphur  is  found  in  immense  quantities; 
the  finest  quality,  the  best  in  Persia,  according  to 
Poliak  (op.  eit.,  ii.  178),  is  found  just  below  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  where  it  is  collected  in 
the  summer  months  by  the  people  of  Ask  and 
Dcmäwend  and  sold  by  them.  Around  the  foot 
of  Dcmäwend  rise  numerous  mineral  springs  of 
which  two,  in  particular,  one  in  the  little  towm 
of  Ask,  the  other  somewhat  farther  north  on  the 
Ilcräz  (Ilcrhaz),  enjoy  a  great  reputation  (as 
baths).  The  majority  deposit  considerable  sedi¬ 
ment;  for  example  Ask  is  built  on  the  deposits  of 
springs  (Poliak,  op.  eit .,  ii.  229).  The  apricots 
grown  in  the  valleys  of  Dcmäwend  are  highly 
esteemed  in  Persia  (Poliak,  op.  cit .,  ii.  146). 

Like  the  other  Titans  of  Eastern  Asia,  (c.  g. 
Ararat  q.  v.,  p.  420)  Dcmäwend  was  for  long 
regarded  as  inacccssildc;  this  opinion  which  is 
widely  disseminated  is  found  repeatedly  in  the 
Arab  geographers,  though  one  successful  ascent 
is  mentioned;  see  c All  b.  Razln’s  statement  in 
Kazwinl,  p.  159.  Oliver  (1798)  was  the  first 
European  traveller  to  visit  the  mountain,  without 
being  able  to  reach  the  summit.  It  was  not  till 
1837  that  W.  Taylor  reached  the  top;  he  was 
followed  in  1843  by  the  botanist  Th.  Kotschy 
and  in  1852  by  the  Austrian  engineer  Czarnotta. 
II.  Brugsch  and  Baron  Minutoli  seem  also  to 


have  reached  the  summit  in  i860; see  Petermann’s 
Geographische  Mitteilungen,  1861,  p.  437.  In  recent 
years  a  number  of  further  successful  ascents  have 
been  made  (by  Napier  etc.)  which  have  usually 
been  undertaken  from  Ask;  cf.  especially  Sven 
Hcdin,  op.  eit.  Inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Ask 
and  Dcmäwend  also  go  up  the  mountain  once  or 
twice  a  year  to  collect  the  sulphur  found  around 
the  summit. 

In  the  ancient  history  of  Persia,  Dcmäwend  is 
the  scene  ot  the  legendary  history  of  the  Pcshdäd 
and  Kayän  rulers.  Even  at  the  present  day  the 
people  of  Mäzandarän  point  out  the  different 
places  which  were  the  scenes  of  the  wonderful 
deeds  of  JJjain^htd,  Farldün.  Säm,  /.fil,  Rustam 
and  other  heroes  immortalised  in  the  SJtahnamah , 
Dcmäwend  is  also  the  abode  of  the  fabulous  bird 
Simurgh.  From  ancient  times  the  prison  of  the 
cruel  king  Dahhäk  (Old  Iran.  Dahäka,  also  Bê- 
warasp)  has  been  located  here.  Fandun  (Old  Iran. 
Thractana)  is  traditionally  said  to  have  shut  him 
up  in  a  cavern  on  the  summit  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  and  here  the  imprisoned  tyrant  still  lives  to 
this  day,  as  the  country  people  believe;  the  dull 
sounds  which  arc  periodically  heard  inside  the 
mountain  arc  thought  to  be  his  groans,  and  the 
vapour  and  smoke  which  comes  from  clefts  and 
springs  on  the  face  of  the  mountain  his  breath. 
It  is  of  course  evident,  that  the  volcanic  proper¬ 
ties  of  Demäwcnd  arc  responsible  for  the  formation 
of  this  legend.  The  demon  Sakhr  imprisoned  by 
Solomon  is  also  enclosed  in  Demäwcnd  according 
to  one  story.  This  mountain  is  thought  by  the 
Persians  to  be  the  highest  in  Iran  next  to  that 
on  which  Noah’s  Ark  rested.  Cf.  the  wealth  of 
legends  of  Demäwcnd  in  YäVüt,  ii.  606,  610; 
Kazwinl,  op.  cit. ;  Melgunof,  op.  cit.,  p.  22  et  seq.  \ 
Grunbaum  in  the  Zeit  sehr,  der  Deutsch.  Morgen /. 
Gesellst  h.,  xxxi.  238-239. 

There  used  to  be  many  fortified  places  on  the 
slopes  and  in  the  valleys  of  Dcmäwend.  At  the 
present  day  the  most  important  place  is  the  little 
town  called  Dcmäwend  after  the  mountain  and 
situated  on  its  southwestern  spurs  (according  to 
dc  Morgan  6425  feet  above  sea-level).  It  is  said 
to  be  very  ancient  and  according  to  Mustawft 
used  to  be  called  Pishyän.  The  beautiful  valley 
of  Demäwcnd  watered  by  two  rivers  with  the 
chief  town  of  the  same  name  and  ten  villages 
no  longer  belongs  to  Mäzandarän  but  to  ‘‘Irâlç 
cAdjainI;  in  consequence  of  its  high  situation  the 
climate  is  very  pleasant;  on  this  account  the 
Shähs  of  Persia  used  to  delight  in  spending  the 
summer  in  its  valleys.  The  ultra-Shi'itc  sect  of 
the  c Ali  llähl  (sec  above,  p.  292)  has  a  large 
number  of  adherents  among  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district. 

As  to  the  name  Dcmäwend  itself,  it  appears  in 
Persian  and  Arabic  sources  in  a  scries  of  variant 
forms.  Pcrs.  Danbäwand  (Vullers,  Lex.  rersie.-lust^ 
i.  9071'),  Damäwand  (l.  c.,  902*  ),  Dcmäwand  (1.  c.% 
955h)  and  Dcmawand  (1.  c.,  956  ’);  Arab.:  Punba- 
wand,  Dubäwand,  Dumäwnnd.  The  oldest  form  of 
the  name  appears  to  be  Dunbäwand.  The  form 
Demäwcnd  is  now  the  usually  one. 

On  the  different  ways  of  writing  the  name  ace 
Quatremérc,  op.  eit.,  p.  200  et  sep.\  Fleischer*» 
edition  of  Abu  ’l-FidäJ,  I/istor.  Anteislamica  (Lips. 
1831),  p.  213  et  seq.,  232  and  11.  lliibschinano^ 
A  r  me  ni sc  he  G  ram  ma  tit  (Leipzig  1897),  p.  17. 

Bibliograph  )•:  Bibliotheca  Geograph.  AraB. 
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(cd.  de  Goeje),  passim;  Yä^at,  Mu' $  am  (cd. 
Wüstenfeld),  U.  544,  585,  606  et  seq.]  Kazwlol, 
/ Cosmographie  (cd.  WttstenfeldX  1.  82,  *5*  *t 
198;  Marti  {id  al-f((ilifi  (cd.  Juynboll),  i.  388, 
408;  v.  429,  432,  483;  Le  Strange,  The  Lands 
of  the  East \  Caliphate  (1905),  p.  371;  K.  Kit¬ 
ter,  Erdkunde ,  viii.  10,  502—505,  550—570; 
Kr.  Spiegel ,  Eranische  Altertumskunde,  i.  (Leip¬ 
zig  1871),  p.  70;  W.  Ouseley,  Travels  in  var. 
Countries  of  the  East  (London  1819  et  seq.), 
üi.  326 — 334;  W.  Taylor  Thomson*»  account  in 
the  Journ .  of  Roy.  Geograph,  Society  viii.  1838, 
p.  109  et  seq.]  Hommairc  de  Hell,  Voy.  en 
Turquie  et  en  Perse  (Paris  1854  et  seq.)  with 
the  historical  Atlas,  PI.  74,  76^;  Th.  Kotschy's 
account  in  Petermann' s  Geograph.  Mitteil.,  1859, 
p.  49  et  seq.]  J.  E.  Pollak,  Persien  (Leipzig 
18651,  i.  313,  315,  349;  ii.  146,  178,  229:  G. 
Mclgunof,  Das  sä  dl.  Ufer  des  Kaspisch.  Meeres 
(l.eiptig  1868),  p.  21—27,  52,  149,  183;  Khr. 
v.  Call-Rosenberg,  Das  Lärthal  bei  Teheran 
und  der  Demäwend  in  the  Mitteil,  der  Geograph . 
Gesellseh.  in  IVien ,  New  Scries,  ix.  (1876), 
p.  113 — 142;  G.  Napier's  account  in  the  Alpine 
Journal ,  1877,  p.  265 — 262  and  in  Peter  mann' s 
Geograph.  Mit  teil.,  1877,  p.  434;  Tietzc,  Der 
Vulkan  Demäwend  in  Persien ,  1877  (in  the 
Jahrb.  der  h.  k.  geolog.  Reich  sanft .,  Wien,  vol. 
27);  de  Morgan,  Mission  scient  if .  en  Perse. 
Etud.  geogreph .,  i.  (Pari»  1894),  p.  115,  120— 
133  (with  good  views);  Sven  llcdin,  Der  De - 
mawend  in  the  Verh.  der  Gesellseh.  f.  Erdkunde 
(Berlin),  xix.  304 — 322;  Sarre  in  the  Zeitsehr . 
f.  Erdkunde  (Berlin),  1902,  p.  100  et  seq. 

(M.  Streck.) 

DENEB.  [See  Iüianah.] 

DENDERA  (the  form  AndarA  is  also  found) 
is  a  place  in  Upper  Egypt  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile,  which  now  l>clongs  to  the  district 
•nd  province  of  Kcnä.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Coptic  NitcntOri  (Greek  T tvrvpa).  Dcndera  is 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  llathor  to  which  all 
sorts  of  legends  have  been  attached,  as  usual  in 
Arabic  literature.  While  the  city  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  “one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Copts'*  (AbU  Salih)  In  the  time  of  Manfä’üs  or 
by  Kafjurlm  b.  Misrayim,  the  building  of  the 
temple  is  ascribed  to  the  giants;  a  great  well 
is  also  said  to  have  been  made  by  them,  which 
AbU  Salih  had  seen  and  minutely  described.  The 
spirit  in  whose  protection  the  sanctuary  was,  had 
the  form  of  a  man  with  a  two-horned  lion's  head. 
The  images  of  llathor  etc.  seem  to  have  given  rise 
to  these  ideas.  Another  wonder,  the  tree  of  cAl>- 
bSs,  is  also  several  times  mentioned,  the  leaves  of 
which  closed  when  it  was  threatened  to  cut  it 
down  and  opened  again  when  it  was  told  it  was 
to  be  spared.  In  the  Islamic  period  Dcndcra  is 
known  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a  kiira 
(district)  at  quite  an  early  date.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  vi,l>  century  A.  11.,  wc  have  various  testi¬ 
monies  to  its  prosperity  and  wealth  in  palm-trees. 
Ibn  DuVmaV  estimates  its  yield  at  8000  dinars. 
Now  it  is  a  small  town  of  no  importance 
and  according  to  Boinet  Bey  has  6159  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Eibliograp  hy:  Ibn  Kburd.Vlhbih  (cd.  de 
Gocje),  p.  247  ;  Ya'^Ubl  (cd.  de  Gocjc),  p.  232  ; 
YafcQt,  Mu'djam,  ii.  610;  AbU  Salih  (cd.  Kvetts), 
fol.  I02b;  Dima^hkl  (cd.  Mehren)  passim;  Ma- 
fcrlzl,  KAifat,  i.  233;  Ibn  DuVmftl?,  Kitab  at - 


Inti  für,  ▼.  31  et  seq.]  €AlI  Bfighl  Mubarak, 
Khi)a(  Djadlda ,  xi.  60  et  seq.]  Amélineau, 
Géographie  de  r Égypte ,  p.  140  et  seq.]  Boinet 
Bey,  Dictionnaire  géographique  de  t  Egypte] 
Baedeker,  Egypt  •,  p.  240—246. 

(E.  Grarfe.) 

DENIA  Is  the  chief  town  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  district  of  the  Spanish  province 
of  Alicante,  the  most  southerly  of  the  three 
modern  provinces  (Castellön  de  la  Plana,  Valen¬ 
cia,  Alicante)  which  make  up  the  ancient  king¬ 
dom  of  Valencia,  with  14,000  inhabitants,  situated 
almost  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Va¬ 
lencia  (Sinus  Sucronensis)  north  of  Mongo  (2196 
feet  high),  in  Arabic  Djcbel  KäcUn  =  Mon(t)gô, 
was  on  account  of  its  good  harbour,  northwest  of 
the  ancient  Promontorium  Artemisium,  Ferrarium 
or  Tcncbrium  (now  called  Cabo  de  S.  Antonio, 
S.  Martin  or  de  la  Nao)  an  ancient  Phocaean 
settlement  (from  Massilia-Marseilles  or  Emporium- 
Ampurias)  founded  in  the  vi1*»  century  B.  C.  and 
was  first  called  r$  'Hptpooxonfiov  (Strabo),  Heme- 
roscopion,  “the  watcher  for  the  day",  afterwards 
Artemisium  from  the  famous  temple  of  the  Ephe¬ 
sian  Artemis  on  the  hill  on  which  the  town  was 
built  and  since  the  Roman  period  Dianium  (the 
town  of  Diana)  whence  the  Arabic  Daniya ,  with 
Imftla  Diniya  and  Spanish  Dénia.  Although  it 
was  a  Greek  colony  allied  with  the  Romans  it 
was  spared  by  the  Carthaginians;  near  it  Cato 
defeated  the  Spaniards  before  195  B.C.  It  was 
used  by  Sertorius,  the  liberator  of  Spain,  as  his 
last  bulwark  and  station  for  his  fleet;  and  it  was 
most  probably  there  that  he  was  murdered  in  73. 
Caesar  punished  it  as  it  was  on  the  side  of  Pom- 
pey  (Dianium  Stipendiarium).  As  a  municipium 
however  it  attained  considerable  prosperity  under 
Roman  rule  as  excavations  show.  But  it  was  un¬ 
der  Arab  rule  that  it  reached  its  zenith  (50,000 
inhabitants)  after  the  conquest  by  JäriV  in  713 
A.  1)  ,  while  nothing  is  known  of  it  of  the  period 
of  migrations  and  the  Goths.  It  played  a  part  in 
the  risings  against  cAbd  al-Rahmän  I  and  later, 
but  still  more  after  the  extinction  of  the  cali¬ 
phate  of  Cordova  in  lot 3,  when  the  cAmirid  al- 
MuwafTak,  a  manumitted  slave  of  cAbd  al-Rahmän 
b.  MansOr,  named  Abu  '1-ßjaish  Mudjähid  [q.  v.] 
(Mudjchid,  wliencc  In  western  sources,  Musctt, 
Muge  to)  seized  Dcnia  and  the  Balearic  Islands 
[q.  v.,  p.  617)  (405—436=1014-1015  —  1044- 
1045),  at  first  in  alliance  with  the  learned  Khalifa 
al-Mu‘aitI  (1015— 1030),  and  tried  also  to  subdue 
Sardinia,  liis  son  cAlI  Ikbfil  al-Dawla  ruled  over 
Dcnia  from  436 — 468  =  1044-1045 — 1076,  but 
was  dethroned  by  the  IJildid  al-Muktadir.  Dcnia 
remained  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Saragossa 
from  1076 — 1081  when  it  fell  on  the  partition  of 
this  kingdom,  with  I.érida  and  Tortosa,  to  the 
second  son  Mundjiir  of  al-Mu^tadir  till  1090.  I fis 
son  Sulaitnän  Sid  al-Dawla  continued  to  reign 
under  the  regency  of  the  Ban!  Batlr  till  after  1092 
when  Dénia  was  ruled  by  the  governors  of  the 
Berber  Almoravids  and  Almohads  (with  frequent 
rebellions  and  rcconqucst),  who  held  it  till  in  1244 
James  I  of  Aragon's  (Don  Jaime  I  cl-Balallador) 
German  general  Carroz  finally  won  it  from  the 
Muslims.  In  1356  Dénia  was  made  a  county  by 
Pedro  IV  and  a  duchy  by  the  Reyes  Catblicos 
(Ferdinand  and  Isabella).  In  1610  through  the 
expulsion  of  the  industrious  Morcscos  by  Philip 
III,  Dcnia  lost  the  greater  part  ot  its  population 
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and  therewith  all  its  importance.  At  a  fortified 
seaport  it  played  a  prominent  port  in  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  on  the  Archduke’s  side, 
was  twice  besieged  by  Philip  V  and  taken  in 
1708.  In  18x2-1813  it  was  occupied  by  the 
French. 

The  most  celebrated  Arab  scholar  of  Dénia  is 
the  great  reader  of  the  Kor  in  AbQ  4Amr  ‘Otto¬ 
man  b.  Safld  al-P3nI  [q.  v.,  p.  912]. 

Dibliogr  ap  hy\  Koq  uc  Chabas ,  Historia 
tic  la  CiudaJ  de  Dénia ,  2  Vols.  (Dénia  1874 — 
1876);  Madoz,  Diccionario  geogr  .-estadistico- 
histôr.,  vii.  377  et  seq.  ;  Idrhl,  Description  de 
l' Afrique  et  de  f  Espagne,  p.  192  =  232;  Yak  Ht, 
Mtt'djam  al-Dutdàn,  ii.  540  (J)cnia’s  harbour  is 
called  al-Summftn);  Butrus  al-Üustftnl,  Du  ira t 
al-Ma'àrif  ( Encyclopédie  arabe),  vii.  572;  Lexi¬ 
con  geographicum  :  Marâ\id  al- Il  fi  là1,  v.  426  ; 
Biography  of  Mucjjahid  in  al-Dabbl  [q.  v.], 
Du  ghyat  al-Multamis,  p.  457 — 459,  cf.  Amari, 
Diblioteea  Arabo-Sicula  (Vcrsionc  Italians),  i. 
437;  Dory,  Histoire  des  Musulmans  S  Espagne, 
iv.  48;  304;  Ibn  KhaklQn  (Bïllik),  iv.  164; 
Coins:  Franc.  Codera,  Trat  ado  de  Kumismatica 
ardbigo-espanola  (Madrid  1879),  p.  174 — l8l  : 
Franc.  Caballcro-Infantc,  Estudio  sobre  tas  m<b 
nedas  ârabes  de  Dénia  (reprint  from  El  Archive, 
iv.)  17  p.  (Dénia  1889);  Ant.  Vives  y  Kscudero, 
Monedas  de  las  Dinas tias  AnVdgo-Espanclas  (  Ma¬ 
drid  1893),  p.  212  — 221.  (C.  F.  SkYB< >!.!>.) 

DENIZ  (T.;  Fast.  Turk,  tiingiz ),  Sea.  Kara - 
dehiz ,  the  Black  Sea;  Ak-Dcniz ,  the  Greek 
Archipelago  (also  called  Ada-lar  denizi )  and 
in  a  wider  sense  the  Mediterranean;  it  is 
also  the  name  of  a  lake  north  of  Antioch  in  the 
Wiliyet  of  Aleppo,  which  is  also  called  the  I.ake 
of  Yaghrâ  and  ‘Amlk-G'ölü  (al-cAmk  is  the  name 
of  the  district,  sec  Abu  ’1-Fidä,  Takwlrn ,  p.  4 1 
et  seq.).  A  ghac-dehizi  “ocean  of  trees”  is  the  name 
of  a  great  forest  with  very  thick  foliage  at  Izmld 
(Nicomedia)  in  the  northeast  of  the  peninsula  of 
ICodja-Ili. 

Dibliography\  cAll  ßjcwäd,  DjoghrafiyU 
lughati ,  p.  17,  34,  556;  Säml  Bey,  Kam  us  at- 
Allans,  i.  262;  V.  3223.  (CL.  IIUAKT.) 

DENIZLI,  capital  of  theSandjak0^1*1* 
same  name  in  the  province  of  Aidln 
(Smyrna)  with  a  population  of  20,000  including 
2000  Turkish-speaking  Greeks,  in  the  xivdi  cen¬ 
tury  supplanted  iAdifc  (cf.  the  form  Aan/J/xv  in 
Cinnamus,  p.  25),  the  ancient  I.aodicea  ad  Lycum, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  at  Eski-hisär  on  the 
Curuksu,  near  the  railway  station  of  Gondjcli,  6 
miles  from  Dcnizli.  In  the  wars  of  the  Komncnoi 
with  the  Satdjûks  (xi‘h  and  xiph  centuries) 
I.aodicea  was  repeatedly  captured  by  the  latter. 
Alexius  I  occupied  it  for  a  brief  period  in  1098 
(Anna  Comnena,  ed.  Reifferscheid,  ii.  118  et 
seq.) ;  John  Comnenus  captured  it  a  second  time 
in  1119  and  fortified  it  (Cinnamus,  p.  5;  Nicetas, 
p.  17);  in  XI 58  and  again  in  11 89  the  town  was 
sacked  by  neighbouring  Turkish  tribes  (Cinnamus, 
p.  198;  Nicetas,  p.  163  and  523),  but  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Byzantines,  who  strengthened 
the  fortifications  and  made  the  inhabitants  live 
within  the  city  walls.  In  1206  Theodor  Lascaris 
was  forced  to  cede  the  district  of  I.aodicea  and 
Chonae  to  Manuel  Mawrozomis,  the  father-in-law 
and  vassal  of  Kai-Khusraw  I  (Nicetas,  p.  842; 
cf.  Recueil  des  Textes  Relatifs  à  /’ Histoire  des 
Scldjouc.,  cd.  Iloutsma,  iii.  66,  67  =  iv.  26).  On 


the  Tatar  invasion  (1255)  however  Kai-Kawüs  II 
restored  Laodicea  to  Michael  Palaeologna ;  but  the 
small  Greek  garrison  were  nnable  long  to  hold 
the  city  (Akropol.,  p.  153  et  seq.).  Lid  Ik  and 
Chonae  became  the  seat  of  a  serleshker  under 
the  Saldjüks  ( Recueil  etc.,  iv.  308,  cf.  333). 

When  Ibn  Batata  visited  Dcftizli  In  732  (133t- 
1332)  after  the  collapse  of  the  Saldjnk  empire, 
the  town  and  its  environs  were  in  the  possession 
of  an  independent  prince,  InSnadj  (cd.  Itafrémery 
and  Sanguinetti,  ii.  27 1  ;  Shihflb  al-Dln,  Net.  et 
Extraits ,  ix.  352,  358).  Turkomans  of  the  border 
tribes  dwelled  in  the  mountains  around  Dcnizli 
(Aim  M-Fidâ,  transi,  by  Kcinaud,  ii.  2,  134).  It 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Car- 
mianoghla  of  Kiutah  a  and  on  the  overthrow  of 
these  princes  by  Bäyazid  I  w'as  incorporated  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  TlmOr  spent  some  time  at 
Dcnizli  in  the  autumn  of  1402  on  his  campaign 
against  Anatolia  (cf.  Sharaf  al-Dln  and  Ducas, 
p.  77).  The  town  which  at  the  end  of  the  xviph 
century  contained  24  quarters  with  7  mosques 
{DJihannuma ,  p.  634,  cf.  Kicaut,  Tresent  State 
of  the  Greek  Church ,  p.  58  et  seq..  Chandler, 
Travels,  2nd  cd.  p.  221)  and  in  the  reign  of 
Bdyazld  11  was  the  residence  of  one  of  his  sons 
(I.concl.,  History,  p.  659),  belonged  to  the  Eyilet 
of  Anadolu  and  was  surrounded  by  old  fortifica¬ 
tions;  in  1 1 14  (1702-1703)  it  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  by  which  12,000  people  lost  their 
lives  (Rashîd,  i.  fol.  274*';  Pocockc,  Description 
of  the  East,  ii.  2,  71,  cf.  Chandler,  loc.  cit.\ 
Hamilton,  i.  514);  the  population  moved  into  the 
gardens  and  fields  outside  the  ancient  town;  cf. 
the  descriptions  of  the  modern  town  in  Cuinet, 
iii.  613  et  seq.,  and  Fr.  Sarrc,  Reise  in  Kleinasieny 
p.  10  et  seq. 

The  name  of  the  town  was  originally  Donguzlu 
(cf.  the  Arab  authors  quoted  above,  CA sip kp 3 pa¬ 
rade,  p.  42,  inscription  of  WkQb  Germiyäni  in 
the  Revue  Historique  de  f  Institut  T  Histoire  Ot¬ 
tomane,  i.  118,  Schiltbcrgcr,  ed.  Langmantel,  p.  53, 
I.conrl.  Hist.,  p.  659,  684;  Tangozlik  or  Tan - 
guzlik  in  &haraf  al-Diu)  and  it  was  not  till  later 
on  account  of  its  repulsive  meaning  ( tonghuz  = 
do  muz  “swine”)  that  it  was  changed  to  Den  ghix/i 
or  Dcnizli  (from  denghiz,  dei/is,  sea). 

(J.  II.  Mordtmann). 

DER.  [Sec  par.] 

DERAPAT,  the  name  of  a  tract  lying 
between  the  River  Indus  to  the  E.  and 
the  Sulaim&n  Mountains  to  the  \V.  which 
includes  the  modem  districts  of  Dcra  Ismdhl  Khan 
and  Dcra  Ghäzl  Kh5n.  Until  1901  A.  D.  the  I)Cr&~ 
djftt  Division  of  the  Fandjäb  included  these  two 
districts,  and  also  the  District  of  BannQ,  but  on 
the  formation  of  the  N.  W.  Frontier  Province  of 
British  India  the  DeradjSt  Division  ceased  to  exist. 
At  present  its  northern  part  forms  part  of  that 
province,  while  PCra  Ghdzl  K])5n  remains  part  of 
the  Pandjflb.  The  name  DCradjdt  is  a  supposed 
Persian  plural  of  the  Indian  word  Dcra  a  tent  or 
encampment,  and  means  the  ‘Country  of  the  D0ras% 
that  is  of  the  three  towns  of  Dcra  Ism.ifll  Khän, 
DcraGhSz!  Khfln  and  Dcra  Fath  Khan,  founded  by 
Balôë  leaders  in  the  early  part  of  the  xvi,h  century. 
(See  iulûcistXn,  p.  636).  These  three  towns  were 
all  close  to  the  River  Indus,  and  have  been  liable 
to  damage  by  its  erosion.  Under  the  Sikh  rule 
DCra  Ismäcll  Khln  was  destroyed  and  the  present 
town  is  modern,  Püra  Fath  KhSn  has  disappeared 
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entirely,  and  Dtra  GblxT  KbKn  has  been  almost 
all  swept  away  In  the  years  1910  and  1911.  The 
mints  of  DSradjât  and  D£ra  under  the  DurrinI 
Kings  were  at  DSra  Isra&'U  &bSn  and  D5ra  Gbäzl 
Khîn  respectively,  and  copper  coins  were  struck 
at  D£ra  Fath  Khân. 

The  district  of  DCra  Ismael  KbSn  has  an  area 
of  3403  sq.m,  and  a  population  of  252,379  in 
1901  (of  which  218,338  is  Muhammadan).  The 
town  and  military  station  of  Dëra  lsmäcll  Khan 
has  a  population  of  31,737.  The  other  principal 
towns  are  Tank  (formerly  under  the  independent 
Nawwftbs  of  Tânk),  and  KulaCI.  The  Afghans  form 
the  most  important  element  in  the  population, 
especially  in  the  Daman  or  western  part,  and 
BalOces  are  numerous  in  the  south.  The  mountain 
country  of  the  £>)jcränl  Afghans  is  also  attached 
to  this  district.  (See  also  DAM  AN,  p.  901),  Dcra 
fihftzi  Khan  is  a  district  of  5306  sq.m,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  mountains  occupied  by  llalfiC  tribes, 
and  has  a  total  population  of  471,149,  of  which 
412,012  are  Muhammadan.  The  town  of  Dcra 
GhazI  Khan  had  before  its  destruction  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  23,721.  Other  important  towns  are  J_>jam- 
pur,  Dflrjjil  and  Mithankôt.  167,322  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  are  BalöC. 

Bibliography'.  Gazetteer  of  Dira  fsma'll 

Khan  (I,ahorc);  Gazetteer  of  Dira  Ghazl  Khän 

(Lahore);  11.  Edwardes,  A  Year  on  the  Fa/iit/ab 
-  Frontier  (London  1849). 

(M.  I/jnowortii  Dames.) 

DERBEND,  usually  written  Dkruknt  by  the 
Russians,  called  AI.-BÀH  (the  “gate0)  BÄH  Al.- 
AitwAit  (gate  of  gates)  or  ai.-HAd  wa  ’l-Auwäh 
(the  gate  and  the  gates)  by  the  Arabs,  a  town 
in  the  Russian  territory  of  Daghestan 
[q.  v.,  p.  887]  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea  (420  4'  N.  Lat.),  with  a1>out  20,000  in¬ 
habitants;  it  is  particularly  noted  for  the  long 
walls,  unique  in  their  kind,  which  used  to  bar 
the  passage  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
here  only  I'/t  miles  wide,  in  the  Säsänian  and 
afterwards  in  the  Muhammadan  period  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  settled  areas  of  western  Asia  from  the 
inroads  of  the  nomad  peoples  of  Southern  Russia. 

Apart  from  the  importance  of  the  military  and 
trade  route  via  Dcrbend,  the  physical  conditions 
also  arc  here  more  favourable  than  anywhere 
else  on  the  Caspian  Sea;  unlike  the  desert  lands 
around  BäkQ,  the  land  here,  down  to  the  sea¬ 
shore,  is  fertile  and  exceedingly  suitable  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  and  fruits.  The  district 
was  therefore  probably  settled  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  agreement  of  the  statements  regarding 
the  breadth  of  the  Sea  in  llcrodotos  (i.  203  — 
eight  days*  rowing  at  the  broadest  part)  and  in 
Istakhrl  (cd.  dc  Gocjc,  p.  226  et  seq.,  “one  crosses 
this  sea  with  a  favourable  wind  in  one  week  the 
whole  breadth  from  Tabaristän  to  Hab  al-Abwäb") 
leads  one  to  suppose  that  even  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  settlement  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian 
was  near  the  modern  Dcrbend.  The  Pass  of  Dcr¬ 
bend  probably  formed  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
ancient  Albania  which  only  became  known  to  the 
Graeco-Roman  world  after  Pompey’s  campaign 
(64  n.  c.).  Kven  then  the  lands  south  of  the  pass 
suffered  from  nomad  raids  (cf.  Dion  Cassius,  69, 
15.  I.  on  the  invasion  of  the  Alans  in  the  years 
134-135  A.  D.);  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
erection  of  any  fortifications  in  the  Roman  period. 


Effective  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  pass 
were  first  taken  by  the  SftsSnids,  who  had  in  the 
iv*h  century  a.  D.  extended  their  influence  to  the 
Pass  of  Dcrbend  and  driven  the  Romans  out  of 
the  country  round.  The  Roman  government  was 
also  to  contribute  to  this  purpose,  at  the  Persian 
king's  „  desire,  for  the  warding  off  of  the  nomad 
hordes  was  a  vital  question  for  both  empires.  We 
have  no  record  in  contemporary  sources  of  the 
fulfilling  of  this  request;  only  the  Armenian  Levond 
says  that  in  716  A.  D.  in  the  time  of  the  Caliph 
Sulaimän,  the  Arabs  found  an  inscription  here  in 
which  the  Emperor  Marcian  (450 — 457)  is  described 
os  the  builder  of  the  city  (Marquart,  Erânshahr, 
p.  105).  In  any  case  a  strong  fortress  was  built 
here  by  Yezdegird  I.  (438—457  A.  D.);  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  this  was  destroyed  by  rebel¬ 
lious  Albanians,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Huns 
in  454  facilitated  (Elishe  in  Marquart,  ErUnzhahr, 
p.  97).  In  local  tradition  (DarbanKN Umah,  cd. 
Kazcin-Beg,  p.  Il)  also  Yezdegird  appears  as  the 
first  king  who  cleared  of  sand  and  repaired  the 
wall  said  to  have  been  built  here  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Khusraw  Anüsharwän  (53 1— 576)  built  a  stronger 
fortress  here.  Of  this  we  only  have  legendary 
accounts  from  the  Arab  period;  but  it  is  very 
I  probable  that  the  great,  and  costly  building  was 
actually  necessitated  by  the  dangers  which  threa¬ 
tened  the  Persian  Empire  from  the  north  in  the 
reign  of  this  king.  All  the  nomadic  peoples  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Chinese  frontiers  had  just 
then  been  united  into  an  empire  which  had  en¬ 
tered  into  an  alliance  wi(h  the  Romans  against 
Persia;  in  the  year  569  the  Alans,  the  nearest 
neighbours  of  the  Persians  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
were  still  independent  but  by  576  the  Turkish 
ruler  was  able  to  say  to  the  Byzantine  ambas¬ 
sador  that  he  had  recently  subdued  the  Alans 
(Fragtu.  Hist.  Grace.,  iv.  229  et  seq.  and  246);  the 
great  nomad  empire  of  the  Turks  had  thus  rea¬ 
ched  the  Persian  frontier.  If  the  fortification  of 
the  Pass  of  Dcrbend  was  actually  the  result  of 
these  happenings,  the  erection  of  these  defences 
must  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Khusraw.  That  the  king  himself  came  here  and 
superintended  the  building  operations  in  person, 
is  probably  as  little  worthy  of  credence  as  the 
later  Muhammadan  local  tradition  which  makes 
the  Caliph  HArûn  al-Rashld  visit  Dcrbend  and 
spend  seven  years  (180 — 187  =  796 — 803)  there 
(Dar ba tut- N amah,  p.  108  et  seq.  and  1 40).  Even 
Muhammadan  tradition  itself  has  preserved  another 
story  of  the  building  of  Dcrbend,  according  to 
which  it  was  not  the  king  himself  but  his  go¬ 
vernor  NarsC  b.  1  )jämfisp,  the  ancestor  of  the 
ShirwanshShs,  who  built  the  town  and  its  walls 
at  his  command  (/.Shir  al-Dln  al-Mar'ashl,  ed. 
Dorn,  p.  38). 

All  that  we  know  of  the  appearance  of  the 
walls,  their  style  of  architecture  etc.,  only  dates 
from  the  Arab  period  and  must  therefore  be 
discussed  latei  in  this  article.  Accounts  which  can 
be  directly  traced  to  Persian  reports  of  the  pre- 
Muhammadan  period  are  entirely  wanting;  we  do 
not  even  know  what  the  SäsSnids  called  the  town 
and  the  fortress.  On  a  basis  of  the  Greek  T Çovj 
and  the  Armenian  Col  Marquart  (Erât/iAahr , 
p.  101)  has  proposed  a  Persian  form  C*or.  The 
name  “Darband"  (Pcrs.  “gate")  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  Geography  of  Pseudo- Moses  Khorcnafci 
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(transi.  Patkanov,  p.  38)  which  was  not  com¬ 
posed  before  the  vii»h,  and  possibly,  as  Marquart 
says,  not  till  the  viiith  century  a.  D. 

The  Greeks  and  Armenians  only  tell  os  that 
the  fortress,  in  spite  of  its  strong  walls,  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Kharars  allied  with  llcraclius  in 
627  (cf.  Thcophanes,  Bonn  ed.,  p.486  and  Moses 
Kalankatuati  in  Maoandian,  Beiträge  zur  Albani¬ 
schen  Geschichte ,  p.  41,  where  the  great  city  of 
Col  with  its  marvellous  walls  is  mentioned).  The 
Arabs  also  had  several  times  to  fight  for  the 
possession  of  Dcrbcnd  with  the  fclhazars.  The 
statements  in  the  Arab  sources  regarding  these 
wars,  as  on  most  of  the  campaigns  of  the  first 
(vii*'»)  century,  are  in  part  embellished  with  legen¬ 
dary  matter  and  in  part  quite  fictitious;  even  the 
account  of  the  heroic  death  of  Salmon  b.  Kablca 
(22  =  643)  and  his  4000  warriors  (Balfldhorl,  ed. 
dc  Gocje,  p.  403  et  seq.\  WkabI,  ed.  lloutsma, 
ii.  194),  whose  tomb  is  still  pointed  out  in  the 
cemetery  at  the  Kirklar  Gate,  is  in  contradiction 
to  Tabari’s  account,  according  to  which  it  was 
not  Salmon  but  his  brother  ‘Abd  al-Kahmän  who 
fell  in  this  battle  (i.  2669)  while  Salman  appears 
as  late  as  the  year  34  =  654-655  as  governor  of 
Dcrbcnd  (i.  2928,  3).  In  any  case  it  is  cn  ;•  in 
quite  modern  times  that  the  story  has  been  lo¬ 
calised  in  Derbend;  in  the  middle  ages  the  tomb 
of  Salman  was  pointed  out  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  modern  Daghestan  at  Balandjar:  ever*  as 
late  as  1638,  Adam  Olcarius  (A'eise,  p.  721  et 
seq.)  heard  another  story  about  the  tombstones 
at  the  Kirklar  gate. 

The  real  founder  of  Arab  rule  in  Derbend  was 
Maslama  b.  rAbd  al-Malik,  who  is  also  said  by 
the  Armenian  Moses  Kalankatuati  (transi.  Palka- 
nov,  p.  261)  “to  have  rebuilt  Derbend  in  the 
name  of  the  Tazik  (Arabs)”.  According  to  Tabari 
these  building  operations  were  carried  out  in 
115  =  733-734;  in  the  original  Arabic  text  (ii. 
1562)  they  arc  only  briefly  mentioned  (as  also  is 
the  case  in  lbn  al-Alhlr,  v.  134),  while  in  the 
Persian  edition  by  Bal'ami,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  minutely  described  (cl.  Dorn,  Beiträge 
zur  Geschichte  der  kaukasischen  JJinder  und  Völ¬ 
ker,  iv.),  as  well  as  (with  some  variations),  in 
Balâdhorl,  p.  207  et  seq .  Maslama  is  said  to  have 
settled  24,000  of  his  Syrian  troops  here;  according 
to  BaFami  these  Arabs  belonged  to  Damascus, 
Hirns,  Küfa  und  al-Djazira,  and  the  town  was 
divided  into  four  parts  corresponding  to  these 
towns;  this  division  was  still  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Bal'amI  (on  his  authority).  Three  depots 
(hury)  were  erected  for  the  requirements  of  these 
troops,  one  for  victuals,  the  second  for  barley 
(as  fodder  for  the  horses)  and  the  third  for 
weapons. 

In  spite  of  all  these  measures  Dcrbcnd  fell  for 
a  brief  period  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Kha- 
zars  in  183  (799)  in  the  reign  of  Härün  al-Rasljïd  ; 
from  there  they  ravaged  the  land  as  far  as  Kura 
and  carried  off  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Arab  sources  (Wkfibl,  ii.  518; 
Tabari,  iii.  648;  and  the  Darband-Nämah ,  p.  132 
et  seq.)  the  enemy  was  summoned  by  Haiyun  b. 
Nadjm  (or  al-Munadj<ljim)  al-Sulamî,  the  son  of  a 
governor  of  Dcrbcnd  who  had  been  executed  as 
a  rebel. 

During  the  centuries  following  Derbend  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  great  importance  as  a  harbour 
on  the  Caspian  Sea  and  also  as  the  farthest  out¬ 


post  of  the  Muhammadan  world.  The  dty  was 
then  larger  than  Ardabll  or  Tiflis  (IsÇakhrf, 
p.  184  et  seq.)  and  was  2  miles  in  length  and  in 
breadth  so  that  it  was  not  limited  to  the  long 
narrow  strip  (nowhere  as  much  as  400  yards 
in  breadth  from  north  to  south)  between  the 
two  stone  walls,  which  it  has  occupied  since  the 
vii»h  (xiii‘h)  century.  This  is  also  confirmed  by 
Istnkh rf*  statement  that  in  addition  to  the  stone 
walls  there  were  others  of  brick  and  mud;  these 
walls  apparently  surrounded  those  parts  of  the 
city  wh:;h  lay  outside  the  stone  walls  (naturally 
to  the  south,  as  the  stone  walls  were  erected  as 
a  defence  against  enemies  from  the  north.  The 
stone  walls  were  300  ells  (<M/>üc)  broad  (lbn  al- 
FaVih,  p.  288;  Kuduma,  p.  260;  Yäkat,  i.  440; 
Zakarlyil  Kazwlnf,  ii.  34 1  ;  wrongly  translated  by 
de  Gocje  in  Bibl.  Geogr.  Arab.,  vi.  20 1  ;  trois 
cents  coudées  de  hauteur);  this  figure  obviously 
can  only  refer  to  the  space  between  the  two  walls. 
The  Sasilnids  had  built  these  walls  of  blocks  of 
stone  and  lead  ;  how  the  one  material  was  joined 
to  the  other,  we  are  only  told  by  MukaddasI 
(p.  380);  the  lead  was  used  as  mortar  (rnilat). 
According  to  Ililàl  al-Säbl  (ed.  Amedroz,  p.  21 7 
et  seq.)  there  were  two  holes  in  each  block  of 
stone  and  an  iron  bar  (camüd)  in  each  fixed  with 
molten  lead.  It  was  apparently  the  same  style  of 
building  that  Tabari  (i.  2492)  says  the  former 
architect  to  King  Khusraw  Parwlz  had  taught  the 
Arabs  in  KOfa.  The  stones  were  brought  from  the 
mountains  of  Ahwäz  (Khüzistitn),  pierced,  and 
filled  with  lead  and  iron  bolts  ( safâdid ).  Such 
holes  can  still  be  seen  in  blocks  that  have  fallen 
from  the  walls  of  Dcrbcnd  but  there  has  for  long 
been  no  trace  of  lead  or  iron. 

According  to  MukaddasI  (p.  376)  the  walls  had 
towers,  in  which  mosques  and  watch-towers  (*r<x- 
sâijjid  wa  hurras)  were  built.  There  were  only 
two  gateways  to  the  north  to  the  land  of  the 
Khazars,  i.  c.  in  the  modem  north  wall,  a  large 
(al-Bab  al-Kabtr)  and  a  small  ( al-Bäb  al-$ttghir), 
with  a  third  which  was  kept  closed  not  far  from 
the  Sea.  These  gates  are  called  Bâb  al-PjihâJ 
and  Bâb  al- 1 mär  a  in  lbn  al-Fakih  (p.  291  et  *eq.)\ 
the  figures  of  lions  mentioned  by  lbn  al-Fa^lh 
have  survived  to  the  present  day  on  the  gates 
referred  to,  now  called  Kirklar  and  Ta^b-Kapi; 
the  Kirklar  gate  is  still  mentioned  in  the  xii'h=s 
xviii,h  century  by  the  name  Bäb  al-Pjihäd.  Simi¬ 
lar  figures  many  also  be  seen  on  the  “middle** 
gate  (Orta-Kapi)  of  the  south  wall;  on  it  there 
is  also  a  Kufic  inset iption  dated  Radjab  435 
(3  r‘l  February — 3rd  March  1044).  Neither  this 
gate  nor  the  other  gates  of  the  south  wall  are 
mentioned  by  the  mediaeval  geographers.  Mukad¬ 
dasI  only  says  that  there  were  a  “number  of  gates** 
in  Dcrbcnd  facing  the  sea  and  the  land  of  Islam. 

The  houses  of  the  town  were  as  they  still  arc 
built  of  stone.  The  only  individual  building 
described  by  MukaddasI  is  the  chief  mosque  of 
which  he  gives  a  brief  account  ;  it  stood  on  the 
centre  of  the  market-place  (yeas {a  ' l -*is~.vak)\  beside 
it  was  a  spring  or  fountain  (W/i).  According  to 
local  tradition  the  chief  mosque  is  at  the  present 
day  on  the  same  site  on  which  it  was  built  by 
Maslama  (or  AbÜ  Muslim;  on  this  confusion  cf. 
the  article  dàcîhkstan,  p.  889)  in  1 15  (733).  la 
the  xii,h  (xviii l!l)  century  there  was  an  inscription 
Carnal  us/äd  Tadj  al-P'tn  =  work  of  the  master 
Tadj  al-Dln)  with  the  date  770  =  1368-1369. 
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The  name  of  the  architect  has  since  disappeared  ; 
the  modem  (first  mentioned  in  the  forties  of  the 
xix'h  century)  inscription  is  written  partly  in 
Arabic  (the  alleged  foundation  of  the  mosque  In 
115,  with  blessings  on  Mufyammad  and  his  family) 
and  partly  in  Persian;  the  second  part  is:  uftBd 
masJjiJ  dar  haft\ad  wa  haftad  c i mär  at  kard 
Afrlrüt  b,  TahmBi  bay  dr  bi  hakk  taéalTt  (“this 
tnosqtie  collapsed  in  770  and  was  rebuilt  by  Afrlrüz 
b.  TahmDz  with  help  of  the  Most  High  God'*. 
The  Afrlrüz  mentioned  here  (probably  an  error 
for  Afrlbarz;  he  was  apparently  a  prince  of  Der- 
bend  or  Shirwän)  is  not  mentioned  in  any  histo¬ 
rical  works  that  have  as  yet  come  to  light. 

It  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  whole 
building  was  actually  destroyed  in  770  (1368-1369) 
(probably  by  an  earthquake)  and  entirely  rebuilt. 
The  central  nave  (the  entrance  is  on  the  north 
side)  with  its  two  inartistic  cupolas  seems  to 
belong  to  a  later  period  than  the  two  side  galleries, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  row 
of  stone  pillars;  a  small  arch  is  supported  by 
each  pillar;  these  arches  like  the  cupolas  are  not 
of  stone  but  brick.  The  internal  fittings  of  the 
mosque  in  their  present  form  are  quite  modern. 
As  Hanway.  (Travels,  i.  256)  tells  us,  Nädir 
Sh5h  took  possession  of  the  building  which  was 
still  in  the  early  decades  of  the  xviii:h  century  a 
sanctuary  of  Islam,  for  secular  purposes  and  used 
it  as  a  storehouse;  it  did  not  therefore  revert  to 
its  original  purpose  as  a  mosque  before  the  middle 
of  the  xviii'h  century. 

Unlike  the  modern  town,  the  Dcrbend  of  the 
x'h  century  had  no  citadel;  the  space  between 
the  two  stone  walls,  to  which  the  city  itself  was 
afterwards  limited,  probably  sufficed  for  the  garrison. 
There  was  a  pile  of  wood  constantly  replenished 
on  the  lilii'b  (“wolf’)  hill  nearest  the  town, 
probably  where  the  citadel  now  is,  which  was  set 
on  fire  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  border  provinces  of  the  danger 
threatening. 

The  walls  built  by  Kbusraw  AnDsharwSn  were 
not  only  to  bar  the  Pass  itself,  but  the  adjoining 
mountain  ravines  also,  by  passing  through  w  hich  the 
fortress  might  be  avoided.  Ihe  walls  are  therefore 
said  to  have  been  built  “up  to  highest  mountain 
tops”.  The  distance  between  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  end  of  the  walls  is  variously 
given;  according  to  Ibn  al-Faklh  (p.  291)  it  was 
7  farsakh*  (l./.  =4  miles),  to  Hamz/i  Isfahftnl (ed. 
Gottwaldt,  p.  57)20  farsakh ,  while  Mas  Qdi(J/im7^r‘, 
ii.  2)  says  it  was  40  farsakh-  Traces  of  these  long 
walls  have  been  seen  by  recent  tiavcllcrs  also,  but 
it  has  never  been  definitely  ascertained  how  far  to 
the  west  such  traces  are  known  to  exist.  Even  at 
the  present  day  one  may  be  told  in  Dcrbend 
that  the  wall  built  by  Khusraw  Anüsharwân  stret¬ 
ched  to  the  Black  Sea  or  even  to  Constantinople. 

To  secure  the  fortress  from  attack  from  the  sea 
also,  Ehusraw  is  said  to  have  extended  the  wall 
not  only  down  to  the  shore  but  also  tome  distance 
farther.  As  to  how  this  building  was  executed 
we  possess  two  different  accounts,  one  in  Kudâma 
(p.  260  et  seq.)  and  another  in  Mas'Odl  (Afurutfj, 
ii.  196  et  seq.),  but  it  is  clear  that  neither  can 
claim  to  lie  in  the  slightest  degree  reliable;  both 
only  show  how  later  generations  sought  to  explain 
how  this  wall  was  built.  We  only  have  contradictory 
statements  also  as  to  how  far  these  breakwaters 
were  carried  out  from  the  shore.  Ibn  Kusta  (ed. 


de  Goeje,  p.  148)  and  Ifudfima  say  3  miles  ; 
according  to  Mas'üdl  (Murüÿ,  ii.  2)  it  was  only 
one,  according  to  Hamd  Allah  Kaxwinl,  Vs  mH** 
to  Hilfil  al-Ç3b!  600  ells,  while  the  Persian  trans¬ 
lator  of  I$;akhrl  (ed.  de  Goeje,  p.  185,  note  2) 
says  it  was  6  towers.  We  would  probably  be 
right  in  taking  the  two  last  statements  as  accurate; 
as  the  distance  between  each  tower  is  little 
more  than  too  ells,  the  account  in  the  Persian 
versioo  of  Isjakhrl  practically  agrees  with  that 
of  Hilftl. 

In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  Derbend  then  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present  open  and  dangerous  roadstead 
had  a  harbour  protected  alike  from  hostile  attacks 
and  the  tempests  of  the  Caspian.  Only  a  small  en¬ 
trance  was  left  for  ships,  which  in  case  of  need  could 
be  closed  by  a  chain  with  a  lock  (hufl)\  no  ship 
could  enter  or  leave  without  the  permission  of 
the  keeper  of  the  lock  ( $ahib  al-Kufk)  (Ibn  Ilaw- 
fcal,  p.  242).  This  explains  why  Derbend  was 
not  affected  by  the  Russian  raids  in  the  ivd»  =  xlh 
century. 

For  the  same  reason  the  harbour  of  Derbend 
was  then  of  much  greater  commercial  importance 
than  now.  Goods  were  brought  to  Derbend  from 
all  the  Muhammadan  and  non-Muhammadan  lands 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  most  important  articles 
exported  were  linen  goods  (these  were  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  nowhere  else,  neither  in  Arr&n,  nor  Armenia, 
nor  in  Ädharbaidjän)  and  madder;  the  principal 
imports  were  slaves  from  the  “lands  of  the  unbe¬ 
lievers”  (Istakhrl,  p.  184). 

This  is  practically  all  we  know  of  Derbend  in 
the  period  of  its  glory.  It*  is  more  difficult  to  get 
a  clear  idea  of  its  political  conditions,  particularly 
of  its  relations  to  Baghdad.  Balddhorl’s  statement 
(p.  207)  that  in  his  time  no  new  governor  wus 
allowed  to  enter  Derbend  till  he  had  divided  a 
sum  of  money  among  the  inhabitants,  is  significant. 
The  Dar  band-N  amah  (p.  134)  even  says  that  Härün 
al-b’a^hld  granted  the  people  of  Dcrbend  the  right 
to  depose  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Caliph, 
if  he  had  been  negligent  in  prosecuting  the  Djihad 
or  treated  his  subjects  unjustly.  The  descendants 
of  a  certain  Aghlab  al-Sulamf  are  said  to  have 
been  invested  with  the  right  of  governing  the 
town  till  (the  arrival  of  the  new  governor,  when 
a  governor  died  or  was  dismissed.  This  is  probably 
much  exaggerated  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  history 
docs  know  of  a  considerable  number  of  princes 
and  governors  of  ArrSn  and  Dcrbend  of  the  SulamI 
family,  from  Usaid  b.  Zäfir,  the  contemporary  of 
the  Caliph  Ilisbäm,  to  Saif  al-Dfn  Muhammad  b. 
Khalifa  mentioned  by  the  traveller  Abü  Hamid 
AndalusI  (in  Dorn,  Mélanges  Asiatiques ,  vi.  702) 
in  the  vi*h  =  xii,h  century  (cf.  also  the  above 
quoted  accounts  of  the  rising  in  the  year  183  =  799). 

In  Yakut,  Ibn  al-Atljlr  and  later  writers,  the 
town  is  frequently  called  “the  Dcrbend  of  hilir* 
win”  and  actually  seems  to  have  usually  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  &hirw5nshäh  from  the  iv»h 
(x,!i)  century;  but  there  were  at  times  also  rulers 
in  Derbend  independent  of  the  Shirwänsfifth  (cf. 
the  article  ark  An,  p.  460  et  seq.).  The  people  of 
Dcrbend  under  the  Caliph,  as  well  as  under  Yüsuf 
b.  Abi  ’l-SAdj,  ruler  of  AdjtarbaidjSn  (288 — 315  = 
901 — 927),  had  not  to  pay  taxes  but  only  give 
presents,  like  the  people  of  the  frontier  countries 
in  general  as  defenders  of  the  faith;  it  was  not 
till  the  time  of  MarzabSn  Sall&r  b.  Muhammad 
that  these  presents  were  replaced  by  a  fixed  tribute. 
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Ibo  IJswfcal  (p.  254)  gives  the  tribute  for  the 
year  344  (955*956).  Naturally  the  inhabitants  were 
not  pleased  with  this  change;  this  probably  ex¬ 
plains  why  (Ibn  al-Athlr,  viii.  376)  Marzabàn 
Sallär  had  to  suppress  a  rising  in  Dcrbcnd  in  the 
same  year  (344). 

At  a  later  period  also  Derbend  appears  as  a 
practically  independent  frontier  town,  which  only 
applied  to  the  central  government  for  help  in 
time  of  danger  According  to  Ibn  al-AQ)tr  (x.  434), 
for  example,  the  help  of  Sultan  MahmQd  b.  Mu¬ 
hammad  was  sought  by  the  people  of  the  frontier 
lands,  particularly  of  Derbend,  against  the  Geor¬ 
gians  and  Kiptaks  and  he  therefore  undertook  a 
campaign  in  these  lands  in  the  year  517  =  1123. 

It  is  important  to  note  a  fact  to  which  little 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid,  viz.,  that  Derbend 
was  lost  to  the  Muhammadans  for  a  period  in 
the  vi'»>  =  xii'h  century  and  was  only  regained 
by  them  with  the  help  of  the  Georgians.  This  is 
clear  from  a  fajita  of  the  poet  Khâkanï  given 
by  Khanikow  ( Melanges  Asiatiques ,  iii.  1 27  et 
seq .);  the  poet  praises  the  Shirwan^häh  Akhistün 
b.  Manöfahr  who  destroyed  a  Russian  fleet  of 
seventy  sail  at  BflkQ,  conquered  the  Khazars  and 
Alans,  “made  Derbend  a  hell  and  aroused  lamen¬ 
tations  in  Shäbarän”  ;  he  adds  “the  Shähan^hSh 
has  today  wrought  the  same  confusion  in  Dei  bend 
and  among  the  Russians  as  these  men  with  dogs’ 
hearts  had  previously  wrought  in  Sliirwän;  Derbend 
and  Shaharfin  have  been  won  by  his  sword  with 
God’s  help’*. 

These  words  show  that  not  only  Derbend  but 
also  Shabarän  w'hich  lay  much  farther  to  the 
south  at  the  modern  Kuba,  had  for  a  period  been 
taken  from  the  Muhammadans.  As  Kunik  (quoted 
by  Dorn,  Cas/ia ,  p.  304  and  introduction  p.  xxxvii), 
has  shown,  the  victories  of  the  ShirwinsJbâh  cele¬ 
brated  by  Khfikäul  must  be  placed  about  the  year  i 
1175.  The  annals  of  Georgia  ascribe  the  conquest 
of  Shâbarân  to  Georgius  III.  (1156 — 1 184),  King 
of  Georgia,  who  is  said  to  have  given  the 
town  to  his  ally,  the  Shirwänshäh.  It  was  probably 
not  till  later,  in  the  time  of  the  Georgian  queen 
Thamar  (1184 — 1212)  who  extended  her  rule  to 
Caspian  Sea,  that  Derbend  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Sliirwânsbâh. 

In  Ibn  al-AlMr’s  account  (xii.  252,  264  ft  seq!) 
of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Mongols  (619-620  = 
1222-1223)  tbe  Sljirwändiäh  Rashid  is  mentioned 
as  the  ruler  of  Derbend;  the  Mongols  w'cre  shown 
a  way  by  the  envoys  of  the  Silirwanshlh,  by 
which  they  could  avoid  the  fortress;  the  town 
was  therefore  spared  by  them  on  this  occasion 
(the  long  walls  built  by  the  Säsänids  had  appa¬ 
rently  long  lost  their  importance).  A  few  years 
later  Nasawl  (ed.  Houdas,  p.  172  et  seq.)  men¬ 
tions  Derbend  as  a  separate  principality  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  SbinvSnshah;  Shah  Afridün  was  the 
ruler  of  Derbend,  while  the  prince  of  £hirw5n  was 
a  minor,  on  whose  behalf  al-Asad  managed  the 
government.  The  town  was  even  then  still  re¬ 
garded  as  an  impregnable  fortress,  which  could 
only  be  taken  by  treachery;  nevertheless  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Mongols  and  still  under  RnjJild  the 
Kipiak  succeeded  in  surprising  the  town  and 
taking  it  for  a  short  time.  Derbend  had  to  sur¬ 
render  to  the  Mongols  in  1239.  From  the  Journal 
of  William  of  Kubruck,  who  spent  a  day  (17  ‘t1— - 
l8*h  November  1254),  it  is  clear  that  the  Mongols 
had  destroyed  the  upper  parts  of  towers  and  the 


battlements  of  the  walls.  He  Is  also  the  first  to 
mention  the  citadel.  The  town  itself  was  more 
than  a  (French)  mile  long  and  only  a  stone's  throw 
broad,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  by  this  time  limited 
to  the  space  between  the  two  stone  walls  (cf.  F. 
Schmidt,  Über  Rubruek's  Reise,  Berlin  1885,  p.  84). 
After  this  period,  this  disproportion  between  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  town  is  emphasised  in 
all  descriptions  of  Dcrbcnd;  Zakariyl  Kazwinl 
(cd.  Wüstenfcld,  ii.  340)  is  the  first  Arab  to 
mention  that  the  town  is  */j  farsafh  long  and 
only  an  airowshot  broad  in  contrast  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  YäfeQt  and  the  geographers  of  the  ivd» 
(x,h)  century. 

In  the  period  of  Mongol  suzerainty,  Derbend 
appears  to  have  belonged  sometimes  to  the  Shir- 
winihäh  and  sometimes  to  princes  of  its  own; 
the  Khans  of  the  Golden  Horde  are  sometimes 
mentioned  as  suzerains  of  the  land  and  sometimes 
the  Mongol  Il-Khans  of  Persia.  Timur’s  opponent, 
Tokhtamish,  struck  coins  in  his  name  here;  Timur 
himself  passed  through  Dcrbcnd  on  his  campaign 
against  Tokhtamish  (797  =  1395)  as  well  as  on 
his  return  from  this  campaign  (798=1396);  as 
the  frontier  fortress  of  the  empire  founded  by 
Timür,  Derbend  was  again  as  before  entrusted  to 
the  Shirwänshäh.  In  1428  an  independent  prince 
of  Derbend  is  mentioned;  the  Italian  merchant 
Giovanni  della  Valle  built  a  small  ship  for  this 
prince,  with  which  he  made  piratical  attacks  on 
the  ships  coming  from  AstarSbild  (Ramusio, 
ii.  92;»). 

The  town  appears  in  this  century  to  have  finally 
lost  its  earlier  importance  as  a  seaport.  When 
Ambrosio  Contarini  was  here  (November  1475— 
April  1476),  only  the  citadel  aud  the  part  of  the 
town  adjacent  to  it,  about  a  sixth  of  the  area 
between  the  walls,  were  occupied,  the  other  parts 
of  the  town  down  to  the  sea  shore  being  quite 
desolate  (Ramusio,  Via^çi,  ii.  1201).  Apart  from 
the  damage  done  by  robber  raids  and  the  frontier 
wars  the  decline  of  Dcrbcnd  must  probably  also 
be  connected  with  the  rise  of  Baku  fq.  v.  p.  609]. 
Apparently  the  petty  local  princes  did  not  have 
sufficient  means  at  their  disposal  to  maintain  the 
breakwaters  described  by  the  geographers  of  the 
ivth  =  x'h  century;  when  these  fell  into  disrepair, 
trading  vessels  had  naturally  to  go  to  the  secure 
harbour  of  BakQ  in  preference  to  the  open  road¬ 
stead  of  Dcrbcnd. 

About  this  time  Derbend  begins  to  bctïcscribed 
no  longer  as  an  Arab  but  os  a  Turkish  town  ; 
an  anonymous  Venetian  merchant  of  the  beginning 
of  the  xvi,!‘  century  says  that  the  inhabitants 
spoke  “Circassian  or  Turkish"  (Ramusio,  l 
Ü.  861’).  We  have  no  information  as  to  when 
and  how  the  Arab  population  became  supplanted 
by  Turkish  immigrants.  This  development  is  pro¬ 
bably  connected  with  the  gradual  Turkisation  of 
Ädharbaidjfln  and  the  other  frontier  provinces  of 
northwestern  Fersia  after  the  period  of  the  SaldjQfcs, 
but  the  name  of  the  above  mentioned  Saif  &l-lMn 
nl-Sulami  proves  that  in  the  Dcrbcnd  of  the 
(xii«1»)  century  the  Arabs  and  not  the  Turks  still 
had  the  upper  hand.  Not  only  the  Mongol  (Ka- 
hal^a,  on  this  word  cf.  the  article  dar-1  AiianIm 
above  p.  920),  but  also  the  Turkish  name  of  the 
pass  (Tcmir-Kapi  =  Iron  Gate)  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Mongol  period.  It  cannot  be 
definitely  ascertained  when  the  Turkish  folk- 
legends  mentioned  in  Olcarius  (Reise,  p.  721  et 
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seq,)  became  localised  in  Derbend;  bnt  the  same 
legends  are  only  mentioned  by  Olearius’s  con¬ 
temporaries  Ewliy*  Celebi  (Siy5hat-JV3mey  ii.  3 1 2). 
Legends  of  the  “Tombs  of  the  Oghui”  were  still 
to  be  heard  in  Kantemir's  time  (about  1722)  in 
Derbend;  Turkish  folk-legends  have  since  been 
supplanted  by  legends  of  religious  origin*  At  the 
present  day  no  one  in  Derbend  knows  anything 
of  &hSn  KSzän,  nor  of  the  patriarch  and  singer 
Kor^ud,  nor  of  the  Oghuz  tribe. 

In  892  (1487)  Derbend  was  unsuccessfully  be¬ 
sieged  by  Shaikh  Haidar;  SfiaiklyHaidar  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Turkomans  of  the  White  Sheep 
(AV>KoyüolQ)  who  were  called  in  by  the  Shirwan- 
Shah.  In  915  (1509)  however,  his  son  Shäh-Ismäil, 
the  founder  of  the  Safawl  dynasty,  succeeded  in 
conquering  both  Derbend  and  ShirwSn.  The  siege 
of  Derbend  is  described  in  Persian  (most  fully 
by  Kbcmdemlr,  Habib  al-Siyar ,  Teheran  edition, 
iii.  352  et  seq .)  and  Venetian  (Ramusio,  Viaggi, 
ii.  73  et  seq .,  90  et  seq,)  sources.  The  town  itself 
was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  on  the  approach 
of  the  Persian  army,  40,000  strong;  the  citadel, 
whose  towers  had  shortly  before  been  repaired, 
was  only  taken  after  a  stubborn  resistance  by  its 
garrison. 

Little  is  known  of  Derbend  in  the  Safawl  pe¬ 
riod.  The  Sultan  of  Derbend  appointed  by  the 
Shah  was  subject  to  the  Khîn  of  ghirwän.  In 
986  (1578)  Czdemir  cOthmän  Päshä  succeeded  in 
taking  the  town  and  Derbend  remained  under 
Turkish  rule  till  1015  =  1606.  It  is  probably  to 
this  period  that  the  description  of  the  town  given 
by  mdjdjl  Khalifa  in  his  Djihân-Numâ  (p.  394 
et  seq,)  belongs.  Derbend  was  then  10,500  ells 
long  and  550  broad;  the  walls  with  their  70 
towers  were  as  high  as  those  of  Constantinople 
on  the  land  side. 

After  the  restoration  of  Persian  suzerainty,  Shah 
cAbbas  repaired  the  walls.  When  it  was  seen  that 
the  shallowness  of  the  sea  here  allowed  caravans 
to  avoid  the  town  which  was  an  important  cus¬ 
toms  station,  a  high  stone  tower  w'as  built  “in 
the  midst  of  the  sea”  and  connected  with  the 
walls  of  the  mainland;  when  this  was  being 
built,  remains  of  similar  erections  from  an  earlier 
period  (large  blocks  of  stone  with  iron  clamps, 
milhà-i  âhan)  were  found  (hkandar  MunshI, 
TatiUi-i  Atom  Ara-i  cAbbas)%  Teheran  edition, 
p.  516).  The  building  erected  by  Shah  ‘Abbäs 
was  only  able  to  resist  the  waves  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  for  a  brief  period;  the  Russian  pjerchant  Fe¬ 
dot  Kotow  (1623)  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
traveller  to  see  the  tower  in  the  water;  even 
Olcarius  (1683)  only  say*  that  the  city  walls  run 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  so  that  the  waves 
sometimes  dash  up  against  them.  The  same  fibah 
bad  the  two  walls  connected  by  cross  walls,  which 
separated  the  citadel  from  the  town  proper  and 
the  latter  from  the  district  to  the  east  as  far  as 
the  sea.  This  deserted  area  was  then  known  as 
ghahr-i  YGrian  (city  of  the  Greeks);  some  tra¬ 
vellers  have  taken  this  to  mean  that  the  Turkish 
conquerors  found  a  city  of  Creek  merchants  here; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  name  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  legends  of  Alexander  the  Great,  The  cross 
walls  were  destroyed  in  1824  by  the  Russians. 

After  being  taken  on  the  23"!  August  =  3r*l 
September  1722  by  Peter  the  Great  and  made  a 
Russian  fortress  (the  house  in  which  Peter  lived 
is  still  pointed  out),  Derbend  was  again  given 


hack  to  the  Persians  in  1735.  Like  Peter  the 
Great,  Nadir  Sh&h  wished  to  restore  the  town 
to  its  ancient  importance  as  a  seaport:  the  de¬ 
serted  quarter  on  the  sea  shore  was  again  to  be 
settled;  to  encourage  the  people  by  his  example, 
the  Shäh  ordered  a  palace  to  be  built  for  himself 
there;  but  these  buildings  were  never  carried  out 
or  else  no  trace  has  survived  of  them. 

After  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah  and  the  collapse 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  Derbend  again  appears  as 
a  practically  independent  principality.  In  1765 
the  towm  passed  into  the  possession  of  Fath  CA1I 
Khan  of  Kuba,  who  moved  his  capital  to  Der¬ 
bend  and  had  a  palace  built  for  himself  in  the 
citadel;  this  palace  which  is  -described  by  con¬ 
temporary  writers  as  a  most  splendid  building  has 
now  disappeared  except  for  a  few  insignificant 
ruins.  Fath  cAlï  ruled  till  1789;  in  the  reign  of 
his  son  Shaikh  CAU,  who  allied  himself  with  the 
founder  of  the  Kadjar  dynasty,  Derbend  was  taken 
by  the  Russians  under  Zubow  on  the  2I*1  (iOt!l) 
May  1786,  vacated  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  occupied  a  second  time  on  the  3rd  July 
(2  June)  1806  by  General  Glasenapp,  whereupon 
the  inhabitants  three  days  later  took  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  Russian  Emperor. 

Under  Russian  rule  Derbend  has  quite  lost  its 
former  military  importance.  Although  it  did  not 
finally  cease  to  be  a  fortress  till  1867,  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  erect  fortifications  here  suited  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  modern  warfare  was  abandoned  in 
the  early  years  after  the  conquest.  The  old  walls 
are  now  only  maintained  as  memorials  of  the  past; 
individual  portions  of  them,  particularly  on  the 
south,  have  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  town.  Nor  has  the  proposal  several 
times  made  (last  in  1903)  to  make  the  roadstead 
of  Derbend  a  secure  harbour  by  again  building 
breakwaters,  ever  been  carried  out.  Of  the  industries 
mentioned  by  mediaeval  geographers  only  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  madder  has  been  revived  under  Russian  rule; 
but  the  demand  for  this  article  has  been  consi¬ 
derably  diminished  since  the  invention  of  artificial 
alizarin  in  1875,  which  has  brought  about  an 
economic  crisis  for  the  population  of  the  district. 

The  ancient  fortress  is  now  a  peaceful  city  of 
Muhammadans  (about  57%),  Russians  (180/®), 
Jews  (16%)  and  Armenians  (7%)  who  live  chiefly 
by  growing  fruit  and  the  vine,  and  by  fishing. 
The  old  road  over  the  Pass  of  Derbend  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  railway,  completed  in  1898, 
the  only  one  which  connects  the  provinces  across 
the  Caucasus  with  Russia  in  Europe,  whereby 
the  development  of  the  town  has  naturally  been 
advanced. 

// / btiography :  The  Darband- Hamah  com¬ 
posed  in  Turkish  by  Muhammad  Awähf  Aktashï 
about  the  end  of  the  xvid*  or  beginning  ol  the 
xvii'h  century  based  on  a  lost  Persian  work 
goes  only  up  to  the  year  456  (1064).  The 
work  which  has  been  known  since  Peter  the 
(»real's  campaign  exists  in  several  MSS.;  no  cri¬ 
tical  edition  has  yet  been  published;  the  edition 
of  the  text  prepared  by  Kazem  Deg  with  English 
translation  and  notes  (Derbend-N  âmeh,  or  the 
History  of  Derbend ,  translated  from  a  select  Tur¬ 
kish  version  and  published  with  the  text  and 
with  notes  by  Mirza  A,  Kasern- Deg,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  1 85 1)  docs  not  quite  meet  the  needs  of 
modern  scholarship.  The  author  of  the  Darband- 
Nämah  had  reliable  sources  at  his  disj»osal  but 
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like  his  contemporie*  in  general  in  Daghestan 
(cf.  p.  889),  applied  the  state  of  Derbend  in 
his  time  to  the  Derbend  of  the  Arab  conque¬ 
rors  and  their  immediate  successors.  The  greater 
part  of  what  has  been  written  since  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great  about  the  walls  of  Derbend 
and  the  other  relics  of  earlier  times  that  have 
survived  has  been  influenced  by  this  authority; 
cf.  Operele  principe  lui  Demetriu  Cantemir  u  pu 
blicate  de  Academia  Romanes,  Tomu  VII ,  Col- 
lectanea  Orientalin ,  Bucuresci  1883;  Th.  S.  Baycri 
Opuseula ,  ed.  Klotzius,  Halae  1 770;  E.  Eich- 
wald,  Reise  auf  dem  Caspis'hen  Meere ,  2  vols; 
ibid,  (in  the  second  volume)  Ch.  M.  Erahn,  Die 
Inschriften  von  Derbend \  Berezin,  Duteshestvde 
po  Dagestanu  i  Zakawkazyu ,  etc.  ;  B.  Dorn 
( Bericht  über  eine  wissenschaftliche  Reise  in  den 
Kaukasus  ;  Heit  rage  zur  (Jeschichte  der  kauka¬ 
sischen  Lander  und  Volker  aus  morgenländischen 
Quellen  ;  Auszuge  aus  morgenländischen  Schrift¬ 
stellern,  betreffend  das  Kaspische  Meer  und  an¬ 
grenzende  Länder ;  Caspia)  and  Khanikow  (in 
the  /bulletins  of  the  Academy,  and  in  the  Za- 
piski  Kavkazskago  Otd'ela  Imp .  Russkago  Geogr. 
Obihl.  1853  etc.)  have  rendered  particular  ser¬ 
vice  in  making  known  the  Oriental  authorities. 
The  discussion  of  the  Arabic  authorities  in  G. 
Le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Cali¬ 
phate ,  p.  180,  is  unsatisfactory.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  centenary  of  Russian  rule  in  Derbend 
E.  Kozubskij  has  published  a  history  of  the  town 
(Istoriya  Goroda  Derbenta ,  Tcmir-KhSn-SInira, 
1906);  in  spite  of  all  his  industry,  the  author, 
to  whom  the  Oriental  sources  were  only  acces¬ 
sible  in  translation,  and  the  methods  of  historical 
research  practically  unknown,  was  hardly  fitted 
for  his  task.  Cf.  also  the  articles  by  W.  Barthold 
in  the  Zapiski  vest .  old.  Imp.  Russkago  Atkh. 
Obih.  Vol.  XIX,  p.  XI  et  sei/.,  073  et  seq.\ 
Vol.  XXI,  p.  IV  et  jeq.  (the  author  was  in 
Derbend  in  1908).  (W.  Baktiiou».) 

DERE  (i\)  (also  der  re,  Avcstan  dan' no)  **val  ley”. 

BoyOk-Dkrf.  “the  great  valley”,  is  a  valley 
north  of  the  Bosporus,  which  runs  to  the  west 
towards  the  forest  of  Belgrade  and  which  has 
given  its  name  to  a  village  at  the  sea  side  which 
is  used  as  a  summer  resort  and  is  reached  by  a 
large  pier.  (Cl.  Hr  art.) 

DEREBEYS,  Trinces  of  the  Valley,  is 
the  popular  name  given  to  those  influential  offi¬ 
cials  who  made  themselves  independent  from  the 
beginning  of  the  xviii 1,1  century  in  Asia  Minor 
and  from  being  ofliccrs  of  the  Porte  gradually 
became  its  vassals.  Tolerated  and  recognised  by 
the  government  but  occasionally  also  overthrown, 
if  they  openly  rebelled  and  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  country,  they  founded  dynasties  and  ruled 
extensive  areas,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
xix*h  century  only  the  Kyftlcts  of  Karaman  and 
Anadolu  were  still  ruled  by  the  Porte's  governors. 
The  Dercbcys  followed  the  Sultiln  to  war  and 
were  confirmed  by  the  Porte  as  representatives  of 
the  titular  governor  with  the  title  mu  ha  n't  l  oder 
mutesellim .  Suit  fin  Mahtmid  II  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  dispossessed  the  Derebeys  by  granting 
their  Kyalcts  to  governors  of  the  Porte  on  the 
death  of  the  head  of  the  family  and  sending  his 
descendants  to  other  provinces. 

The  best  known  Dcrcbeg  families  ate: 

I.  The  Kara  ‘Osman  O  git  lu  in  Aidin,  Ma- 
nissa  and  Bcrgama  from  the  beginning  of  the 


xviii ‘h  century;  they  ruled  the  Sandjafcs  of  Çaru- 
hfln  and  Aidin  and  their  influence  extended  from 
Smyrna  to  Brusa.  They  regularly  sent  contingents 
to  the  campaigns  of  the  Porte  against  Russia  and 
against  the  Kumelian  rebels  at  the  end  of  the 
xviii  «h  and  beginning  of  the  xixlh  century  and 
were  repeatedly  entrusted  by  the  Porte  with  the 
suppression  of  revolts  within  the  bounds  of  their 
district.  Their  justice  and  good  government  are 
commended  by  contemporary  European  writers. 
After  1816  the  Porte  again  took  over  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Saruhän  and  Aidin.  The  influence  of  the 
Kara  ‘Osman  Oghlu  survived  their  dispossession  and 
they  afterwards  repeatedly  rendered  great  service 
to  the  Porte,  for  example  during  the  rebellion  of 
Zeibek  Kel  Mchetncd  in  1829  and  during  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  Ibrlhlm  Paiha  in  1S33; 
their  descendants  still  live  in  Manissa  and  Kirk- 
aghaC\ 

2.  The  Capan  (Capar)  Oghlu  of  BozoV*  of 
Turkoman  origin  practically  contemporary  with 
the  Kara  cOsman  Oghlu;  they  ruled  the  Sandja^s 
of  Bozok  (Yozgad),  Kaisariya,  Amasia,  Angora, 
Nigdc,  and  at  the  height  of  their  power,  Tarsus 
also  was  a  dependency  of  theirs.  The  first  Capan- 
oghlu,  of  whom  wc  know  any  particulars,  was 
Ahmad  Pasha,  Mutasarrif  of  Bozok,  who  in  I  •78 
(1764-1765)  was  deposed  by  the  Wall  of  SlwSs 
by  command  of  the  Porte  (Wisif,  i.  233  et  seq ., 
268);  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  M  us  ta  f  ft 
Beg  who  was  murdered  by  his  bodyguard  in  17S1 
(Djewdct,  i.  243  et  seq.)  and  succeeded  by  Su- 
laiman  Beg,  second  son  of  Ahmad  Pa>ha.  Su- 
laimSn  Beg,  the  greatest  of  the  Caparoghlu,  played 
the  same  role  under  Selim  III,  Mustafa  IV  and 
Mahmud  II  as  the  Kara ‘Osman  Oghlu.  Alter  his 
death  in  1229  (1814)  his  lands  passed  again  un¬ 
der  the  direct  rule  of  the  Porte.  His  sons  filled 
high  ofliccs  as  ualis  and  generals. 

3.  The  family  of  ‘All  I’aiha  of  Djânik  in 
Trebizond  and  the  neighbourhood.  Their  head, 

I  >j  n  i  k  1  i  H  a  dj  dj  i  c  A  1 1  P  a  sh  a  (born  in  Stara- 
bul  1 133  =  1720-1721)  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Russian  war  (1769 — 1774)  as  a  general  in  the 
army  on  the  Danube;  in  1773  he  invaded  the 
Crimea  and  was  sent  in  1778  a  second  time  as 
Scraskcr  to  threaten  the  Crimea  in  conjunction 
with  a  large  fleet;  in  1779  was  attacked  by 
the  Caparoghlu,  with  whom  he  had  always  had  a 
bitter  feud,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Porte,  tied  to 
Russia,  returned  after  two  years  and"  was  par¬ 
doned;  he  died  in  Sh.rhan  1199=  June  17S5  as 
Waif  of  Si  was.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  two 
sons  M  t  k  d  ft  d  Ahmad  (executed  in  1 206  =s 
1791-1792)  and  Husain  Battil  (died  1215  =  iSot). 
Khair  al-I)in  il  eg,  the  elder  son  of  Hatt&l  Bog, 
was  the  last  Dercbey  of  this  family;  he  was  exe¬ 
cuted  in  1206.  pj.mikli  ‘All  l\i>ba  and  his  sons 
opposed  the  military  reforms  introduced  by  Selim 
III  and  adopted  by  the  Kara  ‘Osman  Oghlu  and 
the  Capar  Oghlu.  After  the  fall  of  Selim  III, 
Taiyftr  Malunud  Pasha,  a  younger  son  of  Husain 
Banal,  was  appointed  Kfti'mnukftm  to  the  Grand 
Vizier  in  October  1S07  by  the  reactionary  Mus¬ 
tafa  IV,  but  after  a  few*  months  was  dismissed 
and  executed  by  Mahmud  11. 

4.  The  Elyfts  Oghlu  of  Kusbadasi  (Scala 
Nuova  near  Ephesus);  they  ruled  the  SamJjaV  of 
Mcnteshc  from  al>out  the  middle  of  xvii»,h  cen¬ 
tury  and  arc  not  at  all  prominent;  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  is  known  of  their  history'. 
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DEREBEYS  —  DERKAWÄ. 


It  it  stated  by  European  authorities  in  general 
and  sometimes  even  granted  by  Ottoman  histo- 
riant  that  the  rule  of  the  Derebeys  although  it 
threatened  the  unity  of  the  empire,  was  more 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  lands  they 
ruled,  than  the  rule  of  the  Porte,  which  handed 
over  the  defenceless  provinces  to  the  extortions 
of  the  Pashas  and  carried  on  a  system  of  plun¬ 
dering  which  utterly  sapped  the  resources  of  the 
land.  The  Derebeys  saw  to  public  security,  the 
development  of  commerce  and  —  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  —  treated  the  people  —  including  non- 
Muhammadans  —  justly;  their  dispossession  was 
therefore  for  long  lamented  by  their  subjects. 

Bibliography:  on  the  Kara  (Osman 
O  gh  1  u  :  the  monograph  in  Altertümer  von 
Pergamon ,  i.  84 — 91  ;  on  the  C  a  p  a  n  o  gh  1  u  : 
Macdonald  Kinncir,  Journey  through  Asia  Mi* 
nor ,  p.  84  et  seq.  ;  Georges  Perrot,  Souvenirs 
d'un  Voyage  en  Asie  Mineure ,  p.  386  et  seq.\ 
on  I>j  S.  n  i  k  1 1  cAli  Pa^a:  pjewdet,  iii.  326 
et  seq.y  v.  102.  (J.  II.  Morotmann.) 

DERl  (Pari),  strictly  meaning  the  language  of 
the  court,  is  applied  to  modern  Persian.  The  ab¬ 
breviated  Persian  translation  of  the  treatises  of  the 
Ikhwfln  al-Safä  (Bombay,  1804)  states  that  this 
work  was  translated  into  par  si  dart  by  order  of 
Tamerlane;  and  this  work  is  in  Persian.  By  some 
confusion  the  Zoroastrians  of  Yazd  have  given  the 
name  ttari  to  the  dialect  they  speak.  The  other 
etymologies  current  in  the  east  are  quite  worthless. 

B i hliography:  Cl.  lluart,  Journ,  As ., 
viiidi  scr. ,  Vol.  xi.  1888,  p.  298  et  seq.  and 
Zeitsehr .  d.  Deutsch .  Morgent '.  Ges.y  li.  (1898), 
p.  196;  W.  Geiger,  Grundriss  der  Iranischen 
Philologie  y  i.  2,  382;  F.  Justi,  Zeitsehr.  d. 
Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Ges.y  xxxv.  1881,  p.  327; 
Anquctil-Dupcrron,  Mémoires  de  l'Académie  des 
Jnseriptionsy  t.  xxxi.  1768,  p.  410;  Edw.  G. 
Browne,  A  Year  amongst  the  PersianSy  p.  187; 
do.,  Literary  History  of  Persia ,  i.  26. 

(Cu  IIuart.) 

DERJCÄWÄ  (plural  of  the  êihnic  Dkrkäwi)  a 
name  collectively  applied  to  the  members  of 
the  Tarika  or  Muhammadan  religious  brother¬ 
hood,  composed  of  the  followers  of  Müläy 
’l-'Arbl  al-PcrkdwI,  the  area  of  whose  in¬ 
fluence  extends  over  Northwest  Africa,  particularly 
Morocco  and  Algeria.  An  individual  member  is 
called  Derhawl  while  the  plural  is  Derkawâ.  They 
are  also  called  Sbadhillya-Dcrkäwä,  their 
brotherhood  being  an  offshoot  of  the1  much  older 
farlka  of  the  ^Sdliillya,  founded  by  the  MaghribI 
Soft  Abu  T-IIasan  cAlI  al-Sh.Vlhill. 

Origin  of  the  Derkäwä:  The  doctrine  ot 
the  Dcrkäwä  was  first  preached  by  an  Idrfsid 
Sharif  of  the  'Imräniyan  group,  who  belonged  to 
the  territory  in  the  northwest  of  Fäs  occupied  by 
the  BanO  Hasan.  He  was  called  cAlf  b.  'Abd  al- 
Kahmän  al-pjamîl  and  in  his  youth  during  the 
period  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  which  followed 
the  death  of  Sul;an  Malay  Ismä'il,  had  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  service  of  the  Makhr.cn.  Having 
mislead  the  tarifs  his  fellow  tribesmen  into 
taking  the  side  of  Sul{än  Muhammad,  son  of 
Moläy  Ismail,,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  the 
Maghrib  on  the  fall  of  this  prince  in  1151  A.  It. 
(1738  A.  D.).  He  took  refuge  in  Tunis.  There  he 
received  instruction  from  various  Shaikhs  and  after 
two  years,  they  persuaded  him  to  return  to  his 
native  district  and  recommended  him  to  MGlSy 


Taiyib,  Shaikh  of  the  Zäwiya  of  WaxzSn,  where 
he  arrived  in  1153  A.  H.  (1740).  Malay  Taiyib 
sent  him  to  FSs  where  he  henceforth  remained. 
There  he  studied  Çüfism  under  the  direction  of 
AbQ  cAbd  Allah  QjassOs  and  afterwards  joined 
the  brotherhood  of  Abu  ’l-Mahämid  Sidi  VArbI 
b.  Ahmad  b.  cAbd  Allah  Macan  al-Andalusf,  who 
taught  the  doctrines  of  Sh^dhilb  He  followed  the 
the  guidance  of  Sidi  T-cArbf  b.  Ahmad  for  over 
sixteen  years.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  and  built  a  Zäwiya  at  Fas  in  the 
place  called  Humat  al-Ramlla.  He  had  passed  his 
hundred  and  fifth  year  when  he  died  in  1193  A.  II. 
according  to  some,  in  1 194  according  to  others 
(x  779-1780  A.  D.).  He  was  buried  in  his  Zäwiya . 
Many  disciples  had  gathered  around  him  of  whom 
the  most  famous  was  his  successor  Müläy  T-cArbl 
al-Derkâwl  who  was  destined  to  give  his  name 
to  the  brotherhood. 

The  latter,  Aba  Hamid  Malay  ’l-cArbl  b.  Ahmad 
b.  al-Husain  b.  Muhammad  b.  YOsuf  b.  Ahmad 
was  an  Idrisid  Sharif,  belonging  to  that  section  of 
the  Dcrfcäwä  Shanfs  settled  among  the  Moroccan 
tribe  of  BanO  Zarwal.  These  Shartfs  were  so  called 
alter  their  ancestor  Yasuf  b.  JJjannOn  snrnamed 
Abu  Dcr^a  (the  man  with  the  leather  buckler]. 
Born  after  1150  A.  11.  (1737  A.  !>.)  Malay  T-cArbf 
died  among  the  BanQ  Zarwal,  in  his  Zäwiya  ot 
Ba  Barih,  in  1239  (1823  a.  !>.). 

cAli  b.  cAbd  al-Kahmân  al-I>jamal,  Malay  *l-cAr- 
bfs  Shaikh,  had  preached  the  renunciation  of  the 
things  of  this  world,  contempt  for  riches  and 
power,  return  to  the  pure  sources  of  Sufism,  more 
cs]>ccially  to  the  doctrino  of  Shadhill.  His  Silsila 
(mystic  chain)  was  traced  to  the  latter  through: 

1.  Sidi  T-eArbl  b.  Ahmad  b.  'Abdallah  Ma'an 

al-Andalusi; 

2.  Sidi  Ahmad  b.  'Abdallah,  father  of  the  above; 

3.  Sidi  Ahmad  al-Yamani; 

4.  Sidi  Käsim  al-Khnsasl; 

5.  Abu  ’I-Mabäsin  Yüsuf  al-Fäsf,  etc. 

These  five  Shaikhs  died  at  Fas  in  the  course 
of  the  xi,h  and  xii'k  centuries  A.  If.  This  chain 
previous  to  Abu  ’1-Mahäsin  who  was  a  kind  ot 
reviver  of  Safism  in  Fas,  is  too  well  known  to 
be  reproduced  here.  It  may,  for  example,  be  found 
in  the  biographies  of  the  latter,  of  which  we  may 
specially  mention  the  MiPät  aLMahäsin  (ed.  Fas 
1323)  and  the  Basa' il  (letters)  of  Müläy  al-cArbf 
al-l)erl$3wl,  cd.  Fäs  1318). 

Müläy  *l-cArbI  al-DerkäwI  proved  himself  as 
strict  as  his  master  and  followed,  moreover,  the 
practices  of  certain  “enlightened  ones”.  One  day 
he  met  in  a  street  of  Fas,  standing  before  a  shop, 
the  illustrious  enlightened  Sidi  ’I-'Arbf  al-BakVäb 
The  latter  was  in  a  state  of  mystic  intoxication, 
much  excited,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  which  he 
was  haranguing.  Müläy  *l-cArbI  al-DerfcäwI  came 
to  his  side.  The  enlightened  saint  called  him, 
took  hold  of  him,  pressed  him  to  his  bosom,  and 
put  his  tongue  into  MQlây  'l-'Arbfs  mouth  saying 
“suck,  suck,  suck”.  He  added  prophetically:  “I 
give  thee  (power  over)  the  East  and  the  West”. 
Malay  T-cArbI  went  on  and  the  “enlightened” 
saint  died  two  days  later.  This  form  of  initiation 
was  afterwards  revived  by  several  Dcrkäwä  groups 
(notably  the  Habrlya)  and  the  leader  of  the  rising 
of  Margueritte. 

Once  at  the  head  of  his  brotherhood,  MOläy 
T-cArbl  at  once  organised  it  on  a  solid  basis, 
considerably  increased  the  number  of  his  followers 
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and  gave  them  Id  his  rtsJfU  (letters)  suitable 
rules  of  conduct,  a  kind  of  law  which  assured 
unity  of  doctrine  among  them.  The  K^wUn  or 
•brothers”  of  the  guild  who  were  henceforth  known 
by  the  name  of  Der^äwä  (i.  e.  followers  of 
Derkäwl)  multiplied  on  all  sides.  They  may  be 
recognised  by  the  staff  on  which  they  lean  in 
imitation  of  the  prophet  Moses;  by  the  necklet 
of  large  wooden  l>eads,  which  they  wear  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  AbQ  lluraira,  the  companion  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  Muhammad;  by  the  beard  generally  worn 
long,  and  by  their  garments  of  rags  (among  the 
more  fanatical)  in  imitation  of  Aba  Bakr  and  of 
‘Omar  b.  al*Khattâb  which  has  earned  them  the 
soubriquet  of  Abu  Dtrbala  (wearers  of  rags).  Some, 
especially  in  Southern  Morocco,  have  adopted  the 
green  turban.  Their  Shaikh  had  further  recom¬ 
mended  them  to  celebrate*  the  praises  of  God  in 
dancing  (rats),  to  pray  alone  or  in  the  desert, 
to  walk  with  bare  feet  or  with  simple  shoes,  to 
endure  hunger,  to  mortify  themselves  frequently 
by  fasting,  to  avoid  the  society  of  those  in  autho¬ 
rity  and  only  to  consort  with  men  of  piety. 

Beside  these  ascetic  practices  the  actual  initia* 
tion  is  simple.  The  Shaikh  takes  the  initiate  by 
the  right  hand  and  reads  the  following  verse  of 
the  Korean  (Sura,  xvi,  93):  “Be  faithful  to  your 
covenant  with  God  which  ye  have  concluded  with 
him;  and  violate  not  the  oaths  which  ye  have 
solemnly  taken.  You  have  taken  God  as  a  witness 
and  he  knows  what  ye  do”.  The  Shaikh  then 
orders  him  to  recite  a  hundred  times  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening  the  prayer  called 
Istighfar\  as  follows:  “I  testify  that  there  is  no 
god  but  God,  the  One  only,  who  has  no  asso¬ 
ciate,  to  Him  be  the  dominion  and  the  praise; 
He  is  powerful  above  all”.  The  initiate  has  to 
conclude  his  prayer  by  saying  a  hundred  times. 
•There  is  no  god  but  God  etc.”.  Such  is  the 
Dhikr  [q.  v.]  or  prayer  peculiar  to  the  order  and 
compulsory.  After  initiation,  the  brothers  present 
unite  in  JJarfra ,  a  pious  assembly  in  honour  of 
the  new  Der  bawl ,  interspersed  with  songs  and 
rak$  (dances),  a  kind  of  rhythmic  march. 

Their  political  role:  Mülây  VArbl’s  ac¬ 
tion  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Sultän  of 
Morocco,  Muläy  Slimän,  who  had  adopted  a  po¬ 
licy  of  harmony  with  the  religious  elements  and 
the  Sharlfs.  The  Sultän  corresponded  directly  with 
the  shaikh  of  the  new  farika .  It  soon  became 
the  fashion  at  the  Moroccan  court  to  be  connected 
with  the  new  brotherhood.  Its  members  were  soon 
to  be  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Morocco;  the  lands  in  the  west  and  the  Regency 
of  Algiers  were  also  covered  by  its  ramifications, 
which  formed  a  bulwark  for  the  policy  of  the 
Sultans  of  Morocco. 

Local  tradition  traces  the  first  disputes  between 
Turks  and  Dcrkäwfl,  in  the  province  of  Oran,  to 
the  difference  between  the  Marabut  Derkäwl  Mu¬ 
hammad  b.  cAll  of  ‘Ain  al-Hüt,  near  Tlcmcen, 
and  the  Bey  Hâdjdj  Khalil,  a  dispute  which  was 
only  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  latter  (1 195  = 
1780).  The  historians  however  do  not  mention 
any  disputes  arising  before  the  beginning  of  the 
xix*h  century. 

The  Turks  of  the  Regency  of  Algiers  had  sup¬ 
ported  the  rebellion  of  the  Rif;  Möläy  Sllmän, 
Sultän  of  Morocco,  in  his  turn  gave  asylum  to  the 
Marabuts  who  had  had  a  dispute  with  the  Turks. 
Suddenly  in  1803  at  the  call  of  the  Moroccan 


Derail wl  Sharif,  al-Hädjdj  Mohammad  h.  al-ASadj, 
sumamed  BQ  Dali,  the  Algerian  Kabyls  of  the 
Babor  district  rose  under  the  leadership  of  their 
chief  ZabQshl-  After  some  minor  successes,  the 
rebels  were  imprudent  enough  to  attack  the  Tur¬ 
kish  stronghold  of  Constantine;  they  were  defeated 
and  BO  Dali  wounded  had  to  flee.  But  in  the 
following  year,  the  rebels,  having  surprised  *Oth- 
m.tn  Bey  of  Constantine’s  army  in  the  ravines  of 
the  lower  Rummel  valley,  massacred  it  including 
the  Bey.  The  Turks  were  obliged  to  send  new 
forces  to  Constantine  under  the  command  of  the 
Bey  ‘Abdalläh  b.  Ismail.  In  January  1805  the 
latter  defeated  Ba  Dali  and  his  allies;  then 
towards  February  1806,  with  the  help  of  the 
MukränT,  lords  of  the  Madjäna  and  feudatories  of 
the  Turks,  he  repulsed  the  Derkäwl  forces  on  the 
west  in  the  High  Plateaus  in  the  south  of  Great 
Kabylia.  There  also  the  Turks  had  to  put  down 
risings.  The  tribe  of  Uläd  Nâil  rebelled  and  clo¬ 
sely  besieged  Medea  after  having  taken  by  assault 
the  Turkish  fort  of  Sur  al-Qhuzlän,  now  called 
Aumale. 

While  Ba  Dali  was  ravaging  the  east  of  the 
Regency  of  Algiers  with  fire  and  sword,  a  cer¬ 
tain  cAbd  al-Kâdir  b.  Sharif,  the  chief  MukattJam 
(spiritual  lieutenant)  af  Malay  'l-‘Arbi  al-Derkdwt, 
hurried  through  the  province  of  Tlcmcen,  every¬ 
where  announcing  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  the  lands  of  Northern  Africa.  By  1S05 
all  the  country  from  Shalif  to  the  Moroccan  fron¬ 
tier  was  in  revolt.  Mustafä,  Bey  of  Oran,  taken 
by  surprise  in  his  camp  at  ‘Ain  Fortäsa,  was  forced 
to  take  to  flight  and  seek  safety  behind  the  walls 
of  Oran,  the  gates  of  which  he  walled  up.  At 
the  same  time  the  Dcrkäwä,  in  connivance  with 
the  Moors  of  Tlemcen,  blockaded  the  Turks  of 
this  latter  town  in  their  fortress  called  the  Maihr 
war  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Müläy  Slimän, 
Sultan  of  Morocco. 

The  insurrection  fomented  by  the  Derkäwl  ra¬ 
pidly  gained  ground;  the  Dey  of  Algiers  recalled 
the  Bey  Mustafa  and  appointed  as  his  successor 
the  energetic  Muhammad  al*Mukallish*  The  latter 
at  once  began  operations  against  the  insurgents. 
B.  Sharif  was  intercepted  on  his  march  by  various 
tribes  and  driven  back  to  the  cast.  A  fortunate 
stroke  regained  the  town  of  Mascara  for  the  Bey 
Muhammad,  whose  prisoners  included  the  family  of 
his  opponent.  The  latter  had  retired  with  his 
supporters  to  the  Zäwiya  of  Muhammad  b.  ‘Awda. 
He  there  suffered  a  crushing  defeat.  The  heads 
of  his  followers  were  cut  off  and  according  to  the 
local  chronicler  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the  Bey 
“like  so  many  onions”  (1807).  Another  victory  at 
Sök  al-Ahad  in  the  land  of  the  BanG  ‘Amir,  where 
600  more  Derkäwä  lost  their  heads,  allowed  the 
Bey  to  proceed  to  relieve  Tlemcen,  punish  the 
rebels  and  restore  this  town  to  Turkish  authority. 
But  while  the  Algerian  troops  were  occupied  ia 
the  east,  the  centre  and  west  of  the  Regency, 
Maläy  Slimän  conquered  Figuig  in  1805,  Görara 
and  Tust  in  1808.  He  took  from  the  Turks  the 
whole  of  the  south-east  of  the  Oran  territory.  The 
Dfwän  of  Algiers  resented  the  importance  which 
his  successes  had  given  the  Bey  Muhammad  al- 
Mukallisjj.  The  latter  was  suddenly  arrested  on 
some  ridiculous  pretext,  then  imprisoned  and 
strangled.  Mustafä,  the  previous  Bey  of  Oran,  took 
his  place  and  again  proved  incapable  of  holding 
his  own  against  the  Derkäwä.  A  year  later  the 
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Dey  of  Algiers  had  to  replace  him  by  the  Bey 
BQ  KabOs  (1808-1809).  The  latter  gave  the 
Dcrfc&wS  no  rest.  cAbd  al-KSdir  b.  Sharif,  who 
had  again  began  his  exploits  against  the  Turkish 
governor,  was  driven  back  southwards  by  the 
new  Bey  towards  ‘Ain  Mahdl  and  tried  to  find 
refuge  there.  Not  being  able  to  reach  it  he  se¬ 
cretly  retraced  his  steps  and  took  refuge  among 
the  BanQ  Snasscn.  There  with  the  help  of  his 
son-in-law  BQ  Tarfas,  he  raised  the  people  of 
Orano-Moroccan  frontier,  notably  the  Trara.  The 
Bey  marched  against  the  latter,  defeated  them, 
but  while  returning  his  column  was  overwhelmed 
by  snow  and  he  had  to  retreat  hastily  with  his 
army  in  confusion.  He  was  afterwards  recalled  to 
Oran,  deposed  and  decapitated. 

All  the  northern  Oran  territory  then  rose  in 
rebellion.  An  energetic  ofliccr,  cAlI  Karabaghli, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Turks,  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  MazQna  and  held  out  against  the  in¬ 
surgents  while  cOmar  Aglia,  the  Dey’s  envoy, 
went  to  deliver  the  garrison  of  Nedroma  on  the 
frontier.  CA1(  Karabaghli  was  appointed  Bey  and 
the  two  leaders  marched  with  their  forces  through 
the  districts  of  Tlcmccn  and  Trara  to  impress  the 
inhabitants  and  keep  them  under  control. 

Peace  was  maintained  for  some  time  in  the 
west  of  the  Regency.  But  in  18 1 6,  during  the 
bombardment  of  Algiers  by  the  English,  'Abd 
al-Kâdir  b.  Sharif  reappeared,  raised  the  Ahrar 
on  the  frontier  and  marched  against  the  Turks. 
The  Bey  scattered  his  forces  and  B.  tihanf  re¬ 
treated  to  Figuig. 

The  Sul  (an  of  Morocco  however  was  not  long 
in  resenting  the  influence  of  Malay  VArbI  al- 
DerkSwi  and  his  followers.  He  suspected  or  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  abetting  the  rebels  in  his  kingdom 
and  threw  him  into  prison.  Mfilây  ’l-'Arbï  regained 
his  freedom  on  the  death  of  Su!t3n  Malay  Slimän 
in  1821.  Henceforth  the  Ucrkâwft  no  longer 
ap!>car  to  play  the  principal  part  in  the  militant 
policy  against  the  Turks.  They  were  to  resume 
this  role  on  the  French  conquest. 

In  1834  the  Dcrklwt  Si  Müsi  raised  the  Ulid 
Niil  and  led  them  on  a  holy  war  against  the 
Christians.  He  occupied  Medea  but  was  defeated 
in  1835  by  the  Amir  cAbd  al-Kidir  whose  plans 
be  had  upset.  He  reappeared  at  a  later  period 
in  the  insurrection  of  Zaatsha  in  which  he  was 
killed. 

Ten  years  later  in  1837,  the  Mukaddam  l)cr- 
kâwl  Si  cAbd  al-Kahmän  al-Tûti  assisted  by  about 
thirty  of  his  followers,  all  of  the  tribe  of  the  BanQ 
‘Amir,  tried  to  surprise  the  fort  of  Sidi  Bal  'Ab¬ 
bas  but  the  small  garrison  defended  itself  bravely 
and  repelled  its  assailants  who  were  almost  all  slain. 

This  feat  of  arms  marked  the  end  of  the  heroic 
period  of  the  Dcrk&wä,  at  least  in  Algerian  terri¬ 
tory.  The  Z&wiyas  of  the  order  had  given  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  stern  and  uncompromising  creed, 
they  had  thus  justified  their  existence  in  the  eyes 
of  a  fanatical  people.  Once  firmly  established, 
accepted  by  the  masses,  with  branches  throughout 
the  country,  they  limited  themselves  to  increasing 
the  revenues  which  supported  the  mother  ZSwiya. 
Outwardly  at  least  they  have  submitted  to  autho¬ 
rity.  This  is  a  kind  of  law  from  the  operation  of 
which  no  Muslim  brotherhood  escapes.  At  the 
time  of  the  insurrections  in  South  Oran  in  1864 
and  1881,  no  chief  of  this  brotherhood  took  part 
openly  against  the  French.  And  again  during  the 


rising  of  Margueritte  at  Miliana  In  1898,  which 
was  caused  by  an  adept  Derkäwl,  the  chief  of  the 
DerkQwft  of  the  district,  Si  Gbul&m  Allah  used 
his  whole  influence  to  calm  the  turbulent  spirits. 
H&djdj  Afymad  wuld  Mabkhnt,  the  Mukaddam  of 
of  the  brotherhood  among  the  HamiySn  of  the 
plateaux  on  the  west  Algerian  frontier  and  his 
successors  have  always  faithfully  followed  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  French  authorities.  The  Mukad¬ 
dam  of  the  DerkSwS  of  Oran,  KaddQr  b.  SllmSn, 
also  confined  himself  to  spiritual  activity  and  re¬ 
commended  his  Khwân  to  submit  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  authorities. 

In  opposition  to  the  Algerian  DerkSwS  those 
of  East  Morocco  waged  a  constant  #  war  against 
the  French  authorities  up  to  the  occupation  of 
the  Algcro-Moroccan  hinterland  in  1907.  The 
occupation  of  cAin  Safra  1881  brought  them  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  French.  The  Sharif 
Si  Muhammad  al-Häshiinl  b.  al-cArbl,  the  head 
of  the  Zfiwiya  of  Gafiz  in  the  Madaghra  country, 
the  most  important  ZSwiya  in  Morocco  next  to 
that  of  ßü  Barih,  preached  a  holy  war  against 
the  Christians;  but  his  advanced  years  (he  was 
over  80)  did  not  allow  him  to  take  effective  ac¬ 
tion  in  person.  The  same  thing  happened  in  1885 
on  the  occupation  of  l^janän  b.  Kazk*  In  1887 
their  resentment  was  turned  against  the  Moroccan 
government  which  was  accused  of  having  come 
to  terms  with  the  Christiaas.  The  death  of  their 
aged  leader  in  February  1892  brought  confusion 
into  the  Derkäwä  order  of  the  south.  Si  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  aI-sArbI  had  appointed  as  his  successor 
Si  al-'Arbl  b.  al-Hawärl,  head  of  the  Z&wiya  ot 
Farkla,  acting  solely  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
brotherhood.  But  his  sons  would  not  agree  to 
this  arrangement;  they  founded  rival  Zäwiyas  in 
opposition  to  those  of  their  father's  successor 
while  a  certain  number  of  Sharifs  at  the  head  of 
other  Derkäwä  communities  sought  to  promote 
further  secessions  from  the  brotherhood  for  their 
own  advantage.  These  schisms  along  with  the  in¬ 
dependent  spirit  of  the  Berbers  rendered  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  Derkäwä  groups  in  the  south  to  the 
French  advance,  which  took  advantage  of  the  dis¬ 
sensions  of  the  rival  groups,  largely  ineffective. 
Then  a  certain  'All  wuld  Haddi,  of  the  Berber 
tribe  of  Alt  Atta,  organised  against  the  French 
the  attacks  at  Mctarfa  and  TimimQn.  At  the  same 
time,  anarchy  reigned  supreme  in  Tafilalt;  a 
number  of  Derkäwä  of  the  district  formed  a  ftifa 
or  hand,  called  fâ'ifat  al-IJarrîik  (from  the  name 
of  the  founder)  representing  the  most  violent 
school  of  opposition  to  established  authority. 

To  meet  this  agitation  and  the  threatening 
plans  of  France  in  the  cast,  the  principal  Mu- 
kaddams,  wishing  to  be  free  from  the  state  of  un¬ 
certainty  in  which  they  found  themselves,  and  to 
decide  on  a  uniform  plan  of  action,  decided  to 
appoint  a  Shaikhs  who  would  have  supreme  gui¬ 
dance  of  the  brotherhood.  The  assembly  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  Zäwiyas  in  September  1901  elected 
Muhammad  b.  Ahmad,  superior  of  the  Zftwiya  of 
Safrd.  This  nomination  was  generally  well  received. 
Although  in  Madaghra  the  sons  of  Si  Muhammad 
al-H3s}|iml  b.  al-fArbI  hastened  to  accept  him,  Si 
VArlil  b.  al-IIawärl,  on  the  other  hand,  declined 
to  recognise  his  authority.  The  agitation  in  the 
southeast  of  Morocco  has  since  flourished,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  innumerable  Sharlfs,  more  or  less 
related  to  the  Sul(än  of  Morocco,  who  live  in  the 
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Tablait  and  the  adjoining  regions  and  who  highly 
disapprove  of  their  sovereign's  innovations. 

In  the  northeast  of  Morocco,  the  principal 
group  of  Dcrk&wft  has  at  its  head  the  successors 
of  al-Hïdidi  Muhammad  al-Habrl,  founder  of  the 
Zâwiya  of  Driwa,  among  the  Banü  Snassen  near 
the  Algerian  frontier.  Their  activity  has  become 
particularly  noticeable  on  all  sides  since  1890. 
The  Shaikh  aMIabrf  is  the  typical  wild  Dervish, 
hating  non-Muhammadans  and  recognising  no 
authority  other  than  that  of  his  religious  superiors. 
He  found  numerous  followers  in  Northwest  Oran  ; 
even  before  the  troubles  at  Margueritte,  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  his  agents  in  Algerian  territory  was  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  Mukaddam  of  the  rival  (though 
of  the  same  brotherhood)  Zâwiya  of  the  Clad 
Lakräd,  near  Tiarct. 

The  Franco-Moroccan  agreements  of  1901  and 
1902  appearing  to  the  Herber  tribes  to  threaten 
their  independence  led  to  renewed  agitation  among 
them  (risings  of  the  Rogui  HQ  cAmâra,  of  the 
Bu  r‘Amäraa,  etc.).  The  occupation  of  Barguant  in 
1904,  the  institution  of  the  Market  of  I’djda  in 
1906  naturally  much  disturbed  the  Dcrkâwâ.  A 
Mukaddam  of  al-IIahrfs,  the  Shaikh  ol  the  Zâwiya 
of  Zagzal  was  the  instigator  of  the  rising  of  the 
Banü  Snassen  against  the  French  in  1907,  which 
led  the  latter  definitely  to  occupy  the  lands  of 
these  mountaineers. 

The  plan  of  introducing  conscription  among  the 
natives  of  Algeria  likewise  aroused  the  hostility 
of  the  Dcrkâwâ  against  the  Algerian  authorities. 
In  K908,  a  Mukaddam  of  al-Habrfs  in  Tlem- 
cen,  named  Hftdjdj  Muhammad  b.  Illas,  being  un¬ 
able  to  stir  his  fellow  tribesmen  to  open  revolt, 
preached  an  exodus  into  Muhammadan  territory, 
more  particularly  into  Turkey.  He  succeeded  in 
creating  a  certain  movement  in  this  direction  and 
several  hundreds  of  families  of  Tlcmccn  or  the 
neighbourhood  emigrated  to  Tripolitania  or  into 
Syria  between  1909  and  the  summer  of  1911. 
But  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  has  partly 
checked  this  movement,  on  the  other  hand  the 
Mukaddam  B.  Illas,  finding  himself  in  danger, 
escaped  in  September  1911  and  lied  to  the  Fast. 
Two  hundred  disillusioned  emigrants  then  returned 
to  Tlemccn  and  the  emigration  movement,  strongly 
opposed  by  the  authorities,  seems  to  have  ceased. 

Such  has,  in  a  few  words,  been  the  part  played 
by  the  Dcrkâwâ  in  the  polities  of  Algeria  and 
Morocco  for  over  a  century. 

The  present  state  of  affairs.  This  bro¬ 
therhood,  one  of  the  most  important  in  Morocco, 
if  not  the  most  important  possesses  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Zâwiya.  The  chief  is  the  mother  Zawtya 
founded  by  Malay  ’l^Arbl  Derkâwi  in  his  own 
tribe,  the  Banü  Zarwal,  in  the  place  called  Bü 
Barfh.  This  was  the  favourite  residence,  far  from 
all  civil  power,  of  the  great  organiser  of  the  bro¬ 
therhood  ;  it  is  there  also  that  his  successors  still 
live.  This  Zâwiya  exercises  an  administrative  and 
moral  authority  over  all  the  others,  which  is 
ns  ft  rule  obeyed.  All  the  groups,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  send  it  their  annual  offering.  Its  influence  is 
unrivalled  among  the  Bann  Zarwal  and  is  pre¬ 
ponderating  among  the  Tamsaman,  the  Ghumâra 
and  the  tribes  of  the  Klf. 

This  brotherhood  under  the  influence  of  several 
large  tribes  which  have  adopted  its  tenets  is  di¬ 
vided  into  a  certain  number  of  branches.  These 
are,  in  Morocco  : 


1.  The  branch  of  the  Zlwiya  of  Galls,  io  Ma« 
daghrx  This  Zâwiya  was  formerly  a  kind  of  place 
of  banishment  (a  measure  of  prudence  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers  of  Morocco)  of  the  relatives 
or  allies  of  the  Sultân  who  had  a  claim  to  the 
throne.  It  has  become  a  hotbed  of  hostility  to  the 
Makhzen  which  is  in  agreement  with  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  influence  of  this  Zâwiya  is  almost  pre¬ 
ponderating  in  Tafdalt,  among  the  Moroccan  Ber¬ 
bers  of  the  High  Atlas  and  the  Eastern  Central 
Atlas,  as  well  as  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Mulüya. 

2.  The  branch  of  the  Zâwiya  of  Driwa;  its 
sphere  of  influence  is  the  Banü  Snassen  and  the 
N.  W.  of  Oran. 

In  Algeria,  the  principal  branches  are: 

1.  That  of  the  Clâd  Mabkhüt,  at  Masharia.  Its 
sphere  of  influence  is  the  Hamiyân  and  certain  of 
the  Banü  Guil  of  the  A Igcro- Moroccan  frontier. 

2.  That  of  Kaddür  b.  Slimân,  of  Mostaganem, 
whose  influence  dominates  the  Tell  of  Oran; 

3.  That  of  the  Had  I.akrâd  near  Tiarat,  whose 
influence  is  preponderant  throughout  the  valley  of 
the  Sljalif,  the  mountains  of  Warscnis  and  those 
of  Mascara. 

There  are  also  a  few  Zâwiya  of  little  impor¬ 
tance  in  Tunisia,  Tripolitania  and  in  the  East. 

The  brotherhood  of  the  Derkâwi,  with  some 
modifications,  has  given  rise  to  certain  religious 
groups  in  Morocco,  which  are  even  more  strict. 
Such  are  the  Kittäniyün  (disciples  of  Sidi  Mu¬ 
hammad  al-Kittânl,  author  of  the  Salawat  al-Anf  as\ 
the  Harrâkiyün,  veritable  anarchists  (disciples  of 
Sidi  Muhammad  al-Harrak,  3,lJ  successor  of  Müläy 
'l-cArbl  al-Derkäwi)  etc.  The  influence  of  these 
groups  hardly  extends  beyond  Fas  and  its  en¬ 
virons.  Wc  have  already  noted  the  influence  of  a 
group  of  Harrukiyün  in  Tablait. 

/»  #  b  l 1 0 y  r  a  p  h  y  :  R.  Basset,  Recherches  sur 
les  Sources  de  la  Sa  louât  al-Anf  as  (Algiers, 
1905),  p.  1  et  seq.\  Abü  Ilâmid  Muhammad 
al-cÂrb!  al-Fâsi,  MiPât  al-Mahâsin  (Fâs,  1323), 
passim;  Mûlay  ’l-cArln  Derkâwi,  Rasait  (Fis, 
1318),  passim;  al-Salâwf,  K'itab  aEIstikfâ  (Cairo, 
1312),  Vol.  iv.  p.  140  et  si y.;  al-Kittanl, 
lawât  al-Anf  âs  (Fâs,  131 6),  passim,  particularly 
Vol.  i.  p.  176,  267,  358;  A.  Cour,  Etablisse¬ 
ment  des  dynasties  des  Cher  ifs  (Baris,  1904),  p. 
227  et  seq.\  Dcpont  et  Coppolani,  /.es  Confréries 
Musulmanes  (Algiers,  1897),  p.  5°3  E- 

Dont  te,  l' Islam  en  sqoo  (Algiers,  190t),  passim  $ 
Fcraud,  Hist,  de  Giyetli  (Constantine,  1870), 
passim;  De  Grammont,  If  ist .  d'Alger ,  (Paris, 
1887),  p.  349  et  seq.\  lac  roi  x,  Iss  Perkaoua 
d'Hier  et  </*  Au/ounV  hui  (Algiers,  1902);  Montct, 
Ve  f  Etat  Présent  et  de  l'Avenir  de  r  Islam 
(Paris,  1910),  p.  96  et  seq.\  do.,  Les  Confréries 
Religieuses  de  P  Islam  Marocain ,  p.  16  et  si y., 
dans  Reime  de  Vil  ist,  des  Religions ,  1902,  vol. 
xlv.;  Nchlil,  Xotiee  sur  la  Zaouiya  de  Zegzel 
(Algiers,  1910);  Rinn,  Marabouts  et  JRhouau 
(Algiers,  1SS4),  p.  233  et  seq.\  Rousseau,  Chro¬ 
nique  du  Pey/ik  d'Oran  (Algiers,  1854),  passim  ; 
1  >clpech,  Résumé  Historique  sur  le  Soulèvement  des 
PerPaoua  de  la  Province  *V  Or  an  :  Revue  Afri¬ 
caine,  Vol.  xviii.  p.  39  et  seq,  (À.  Cora.) 
DERWlSH,  (oaruTsh)  is  commonly  explained 
as  derived  from  Persian,  and  meaning  “seeking 
doors”,  i.  c.  a  mendicant  (Vullcrs,  Lexicon ,  i.  pp. 
839*,  845** ;  G r undr.  d .  iran .  Phil,  1,  i.  p.  260* 
ii.  pp.  43,  45).  But  the  variant  form,  dar  y  3^ 
is  against  this,  and  the  real  etymology  appears  to 
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be  unknown.  Broadly  through  Islftm  it  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  member  of  a  religious  frater¬ 
nity,  but  in  Persian  and  Turkish  more  narrowly 
for  a  mendicant  religious  called  in  Arabic  a  fa  fir» 
In  Morocco  and  Algeria  for  derwlshes,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  the  word  most  used  is  9 ukhwan , 
•brethren’,,  pronounced  üpttün»  These  fraternities 
(( uruf ,  plural  of  tarifa ,  “path”,  I.  c.  method  of 
instruction,  initiation  and  religious  exercise)  form 
the  organized  expression  of  religious  life  in  Islam. 
For  centuries  that  religious  life  (see  ÇCfIism)  was 
on  an  individual  basis.  Beyond  the  single  soul 
seeking  its  own  salvation  by  ascetic  practices  or 
soaring  meditations,  there  was  found  at  most  a 
teacher  gathering  round  himself  a  circle  of  disci¬ 
ples.  Such  a  circle  might  even  persist  for  a  gene¬ 
ration  or  two  after  his  death,  led  by  some  promi¬ 
nent  pupil,  but  for  long  there  was  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  a  perpetual  corporation,  preserving  an 
identity  of  organization  and  worship  under  a  fixed 
name.  Only  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Hidjra  — 
the  troubled  times  of  the  Sahjjök  break-up  — did 
continuous  corporations  began  to  appear.  The 
Kfldirites,  founded  by  *Abd  al-Kädir  al-L>jtlftnI 
(q.  v.,  d.  561  A.  II.),  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
still-existing  fraternity  of  definitely  historical  origin. 
Thereafter,  we  find  these  organizations  appearing 
in  bewildering  profusion,  founded  either  by  inde¬ 
pendent  saints  or  by  split  and  secession  from 
older  bodies.  Such  historical  origins  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  legends 
told  by  each  as  to  the  source  of  their  peculiar 
ritual  and  devotional  phrases.  As  the  origin  of 
Sûftism  is  pushed  back  to  the  Prophet  himself, 
and  its  orthodoxy  is  thus  protected,  so  these  are 
traced  down  from  the  Prophet  (or  rather  from 
Allah-Gabricl-Prophet)  through  a  scries  of  well- 
known  saints  to  the  historic  founder.  This  is  called 
the  siliila  or  •chain”  of  the  order,  and  another 
similar  sihita  or  apostolic  succession  of  Heads 
extends  from  the  founder  to  the  present  day. 
Every  derwlsh  must  know  the  silsila  which  binds 
him  up  to  Allah  himself,  and  must  believe  that 
the  faith  taught  by  his  order  is  the  esoteric  es¬ 
sence  of  Islam,  and  that  the  ritual  of  his  order 
is  of  as  high  a  validity  as  the  \alüt»  His  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  sittila  is  through  his  individual  tea¬ 
cher  (ihaikh)  murtfid ,  'ustadh,  pir)  who  intro¬ 
duces  him  into  the  fraternity.  That  takes  place 
through  an  tahdy  •covenant”,  consisting  of  reli¬ 
gious  professions  and  vows  which  vary  in  the 
different  bodies.  Previously  the  neophyte  ( murid \ 
•wilier”,  •intendcr”)  has  been  put  through  a 
longer  or  shorter  process  of  initiation,  in  some 
forms  of  which  it  is  plain  that  he  is  brought 
under  hypnotic  control  by  his  instructor  and  put 
into  rapport  with  him.  The  theology  is  always 
some  form  of  SQflism,  but  varies  in  the  different 
{ arlkas  from  ascetic  quietism  to  pantheistic  anti- 
nomianism.  This  goes  so  far  that  in  Persia  dcr- 
wlshcs  arc  divided  into  those  bii*i/tarc  “with  law”, 
that  is,  following  the  law  of  IslSm,  and  those 
bl’lhar*  •without  law”,  that  is,  rejecting  not  only 
the  ritual  but  the  moral  law.  In  general  the  Per¬ 
sians  and  the  Turks  have  diverged  farther  from 
Islam  than  the  Syrians,  Arabs  or  Africans,  and 
the  same  (arlfa  in  different  countries  may  assume 
different  forms.  The  ritual  always  lays  stress  on 
the  emotional  religious  life,  and  tends  to  produce 
hypnotic  phenomena  (auto  and  otherwise)  and  fits 
of  ecstasy.  One  order,  the  Khalwatite  {q.  v.J,  is 


distinguished  by  its  requiring  from  all  its  members 
an  annual  period  of  retreat  in  solitude,  with  fas¬ 
ting  to  the  utmost  possible  limit  and  endless  re¬ 
petitions  of  religious  formulae.  The  effect  on  the 
nervous  system  and  imagination  is  very  marked. 
The  religious  service  common  to  all  fraternities 
is  called  a  Dhikr  [q.  v.],  a  „remembering“,  that 
is,  of  Alläh  (Kur.  xxxiii.  41  is  the  basal  text), 
and  its  object  is  to  bring  home  to  the  worshipper 
the  thought  of  the  unseen  world  and  of  his  de¬ 
pendence  upon  it.  Further,  it  is  plain  that  a  dhikr 
brings  with  it  a  certain  heightened  religious  exal¬ 
tation  and  a  pleasant  dreaminess.  But  there  go 
also  with  the  hypnosis,  either  as  excitants  or  con¬ 
sequents,  certain  physical  states  and  phenomena 
which  have  earned  for  derwlshes  the  various  des¬ 
criptions  in  the  west  of  barking,  howling,  dancing, 
etc.  The  Mawlawites  [q.  v.],  founded  by  Ejaläl 
al-Dln  al-RQml  (d.  at  Konia  in  672  A.  H.),  stimu¬ 
late  their  ecstasies  by  a  whirling  dance.  The 
Sacdites  [q.  v.]  used  to  have  the  Dawsa  [q.  v.] 
and  still  in  their  monasteries  use  the  beating  of 
little  drums,  called  bâz.  The  use  of  these  is  now 
forbidden  in  the  Egyptian  mosques  as  an  innova¬ 
tion  ( bidca\  Muhammad  cAbduh,  Tcïrlfh,  H.  X44 
et  seq.).  The  Sa'dites,  Rifa'ites  and  Ahmadites 
have  particular  feats,  peculiar  to  each  ( arlfa ,  of 
eating  glowing  embers  and  live  serpents  or  scor¬ 
pions  and  glass,  of  passing  needles  through  their 
bodies  and  spikes  into  their  eyes.  But  besides 
such  exhibitions,  which  may  in  part  be  tricks 
and  in  part  rendered  possible  by  a  hypnotic  state, 
there  appear  amongst  derwishes  automatic  pheno¬ 
mena  of  clairaudicncr  and  clairvoyance  and  even 
of  levitation,  which  deserve  more  aftention  than 
they  have  yet  received.  These,  however,  appear 
only  in  the  case  of  accepted  saints  (walls\  q.  v.), 
and  are  explained  as  korâ mat  (x*pf*t**r*]  q*  v.) 
wrought  by  Allah  for  them.  But  besides  the  small 
number  of  full  members  of  the  orders,  who  reside 
in  the  monasteries  (fhanfahy  riba( ,  zUwiya ,  taklya 
or  takya)  or  wander  as  mendicant  friars  (the 
Kalandcritcs  an  order  derived  from  the  Bektäshites 
must  wander  continually),  there  is  a  vast  number 
of  lay  members,  like  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
tertiarics,  who  live  in  the  world  and  have  only 
a  duty  of  certain  daily  prayers  and  of  attending 
dhikr  t  from  time  to  time  in  the  monasteries.  At 
one  time  the  number  of  regular  derwlshes  must 
have  been  much  larger  than  now.  Especially  in 
Egypt  under  the  Mamluks,  their  convents  were 
very  numerous  and  were  richly  endowed.  Their 
standing  then  was  much  higher  than  it  is  now, 
when  derwlshes  are  looked  down  upon  by  the 
canon  lawyers  and  professed  theologians  (cu/am3) 
in  the  essential  contest  of  intuitionists  on  the  one 
hand  and  traditionists  and  rationalists  on  the  other. 
For  this  division  see  further  under  SQfiism.  Now 
their  numbers  arc  drawn  mostly  from  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  and  for  them  the  fraternity  house 
is  in  part  like  a  church  and  in  part  like  a  club. 
Their  relation  to  it  is  much  more  personal  than 
to  a  mosque,  and  the  fraternities,  in  consequence, 
have  come  to  have  the  position  and  importance 
of  the  separate  church  organizations  in  1'rotcstant 
Christendom.  As  a  consequence,  in  more  recent 
times,  the  governments  have  assumed  a  certain 
indirect  control  of  them.  This,  in  Egypt,  is  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Shaikh  al-Bakrl,  who  is  head  of  all 
the  derwlsh  fraternities  there  {Kit üb  boit  al-.Siddlk, 
pp.  379  et  stq.).  Elsewhere  there  is  a  similar  head 
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for  each  dty.  The  SanQsltes  [q.  ▼.]  alone,  by  re¬ 
tiring  into  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  North  Africa 
and  especially  by  keeping  their  organization  in¬ 
accessible  m  the  depths  of  the  Sahara,  have  main¬ 
tained  their  freedom  from  this  control.  Their 
membership  is  also  of  a  distinctly  higher  social 
order  than  that  of  the  other  fraternities.  As  women 
in  Isllm  have  generally  the  same  religious,  though 
not  legal,  status  as  men,  so  there  are  women 
dcrwlshes.  These  are  received  into  the  order  by 
the  shaikh;  but  are  often  instructed  and  trained 
by  women,  and  almost  always  hold  their  dhiks s 
by  themselves.  In  mediaeval  Islam  such  female 
dcrwlshes  often  led  a  cloistered  life,  and  there 
were  separate  foundations  and  convents  for  them 
with  superiors  of  their  own  sex.  Now,  they  seem 
to  be  all  tertiarics.  To  give  a  complete  list  of 
fraternities  is  quite  impossible  here,  besides  the 
separate  articles  referred  to  above,  see,  also,  the 
following:  —  ‘ArUsIya,  AmirakIva,  IUdawTya 
(see  Ahmad  al-BadawI),  BaiyCmIya,  BakkIya, 
11EKTÄ5U,  DlILWATl,  C Ul.su ENl,TsÄ WA,  KUALWATl, 
NaKsUUANDI,  ShADIULIYA,  SuIIKAWARDI,  SUNIIU- 
LlYA,  TIUJANIYA. 

Bibliography :  The  bibliography  on  this 
subject  is  very  large,  and  the  following  is  only 
a  selection:  Depont  et  Coppolani,  Les  confréries 
religieuses  musulmanes  (Algiers,  1897);  A.  Le 
Chatclicr,  Les  confréries  musulmanes  du  Iledjaz 
(Paris,  1887);  Goldzihcr,  Vorlesungen,  pp.  168 
et  seq .,  195  et  seq.\  I.ane,  Modern  Egyptians , 
chaps,  x.  xx.  xxiv.  xxv;  J.  P.  Browne,  The 
Derwiskes ,  or  Oriental  Spiritualism  (London, 
1868);  Hughes,  Dictionary  of  Islam ,  sub  /•  aqlr  ; 
D’Ohsson,  Tableau  général  de  V Empire  Othoman , 
ii.  (Paris,  1790);  Sir  Charles  N.  K.  Eliot,  Tur¬ 
key  in  Europe  (London,  1900);  E.  G.  Browne, 
A  Year  among  the  Persians  (London,  1S93); 
T.  U.  Weir,  Shaikhs  of  Morocco  (Edinburgh, 
1904);  B.  Meakin,  The  Moors  (London ,  1902), 
chap,  xix.;  II.  Vambéry,  Travels  in  Central 
Asia  (London,  1S64)  and  all  Vambéry’s  books 
of  travel  and  history;  W.  II.  T.  Gairdncr,  The 
cWay *  of  a  Mohammadan  Mystic  (in  Moslem 
World  for  April  1912  et  seq .);  the  present  writer's  ! 
article  Dervish  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ,  1 
cd.  xi.  but  to  correct  by  above,  also  his  Reli¬ 
gions  Attitude  and  Life  in  Islam  (Chicago,  1 909) 
and  Aspects  of  Islam  (New  York,  1911),  both 
by  index.  (1).  11.  Macdonald.) 

DERWlSH  PASIJA,  the  name  of  several 
Turkish  generals  and  statesmen. 

a .  Der  wish  Pasha,  a  native  of  Mostar,  who 
became  Governor  of  Bosuia  in  1004  (1595)-  His 
Ghazal  on  the  bridge  of  Mostar  has  been  pu¬ 
blished  in  Wissenschaf tL  Mitteil*  aus  Bosnien , 
Vienna,  1843,  i.  511. 

b .  Der  wish  1’  a  ^h  a ,  Kapudan  Pasha  in  1014 
(1Ö05)  an»l  Grand  Vizier  under  Muhammad  III 
in  1015  (1606)  but  executed  in  the  same  year. 

r.  Der  wish  Pa  sha,  Grand  Vizier  under  ‘Abd 
al-Ham(d  I;  disgraced  in  1190  (1770)  after 
holding  this  high  office  for  eighteen  months  and 
died  soon  after  in  Chios. 

d.  Der  wish  Pasha,  a  Turkish  general,  who 
commanded  in  the  campaign  in  1862  against 
Montenegro,  and  was  appointed  Governor-General 
and  Commandcr-in-Chief  in  Bosnia  and  Herzego¬ 
vina.  lie  lost  this  post  however  when  lie  failed 
in  the  revolution  of  1875;  in  1877  he  received 
command  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Batum  and 


was  able  to  keep  the  Russians  In  check;  at  the 
end  of  the  war  he  was  sent  against  the  Albanians, 
in  1882  entrusted  with  a  mission  to  Egypt  which 
was  however  unsuccessful.  He  died  in  1896. 

Bibliography  :  Sam!  Bey,  (Litmus  al-^LBm^ 
iii.  2x36  et  seq.\  v.  Hammer,  Geschichte  des 
Osman.  Reiches ,  see  Index. 

DERWlSH  MEHEMED  PASHA,  the  name 
of  two  Grand  Viziers.  The  first  of  this  name 
held  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Mchcraed 
IV,  after  having  held  various  governorships  and 
having  been  Kapudan  Pa^ha;  he  was  dismissed 
in  1649  and  executed  and  his  vast  fortune  con¬ 
fiscated. 

The  second  held  office  under  MahmOd  II,  1 8 1 8— 
1820,  and  died  in  1237  (1822)  at  VanbQ(  when 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Medina. 

Bibliography:  Sami  Bey,  (CUmBs  al-A'tämy 
iii.  2138. 

DESHT  (da^ut)  is  the  name  in  Persia  for  a 
desert  or  waste  tract,  and  (with  the  pronunciation 
DasJbt)  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  BalöCistän. 
In  Persia  the  name  is  applied  frequently  to  the 
great  central  desert  which  is  nearly  700  m.  long 
from  the  N.  \V.  near  Tihrin  to  the  S.  \V.  near 
Sistan.  It  is  known  either  as  the  Dc«ht-i  Lût  or 
simply  as  the  I.Qt.  Its  northern  part  is  frequently 
styled  Dciht-i*Kawir  owing  to  the  Kawlrs  or  salt 
swamps  which  are  frequent  there.  According  to 
M.  Sykes  the  whole  desert  is  properly  called  Lot 
and  patches  of  Kawlr  are  found  throughout.  The 
name  Lü{  is  probably  derived  from  the  so-called 
cities  of  Lot  (or  Lot),  strange  natural  formations 
of  the  ground. 

The  l>ashbi-BC-daw1ct  or  ‘miserable  plain'  it  a 
windswept  inhospitable  plain  on  the  plateau  at 
the  head  of  the  Bulän  Pass  in  Üalûcistfo.  The 
l)asht-i*Gorän  or  ‘plain  of  wild  asses*  is  a  parched 
up  waste  on  the  coast  of  Mekrän. 

Bibliograph  r:  M.  Sykes,  Ten  Thousand  Miles 
in  Persia  (London  1902),  p.  31;  Curzon,  Persia 
(London  1892),  ii.  246;  Houtum-Schindlcr, 
Journ.  Roy.  (Jcogr.  Soc .,  New  series,  x.  627; 
KhanikofT,  Mémoires ,  p.  1 20. 

(M.  Lonc.wortii  Dames.) 
DEWE  BOYÜN  (t.)  s  “Camcl-back”  a 
frequent  name  for  mountain  ridges  (par¬ 
ticularly  mountain  passes)  in  the  districts  where 
Turkish  is  spoken,  c.  g.  : 

1.  The  name  of  a  ridge  cast  of  ErzerOm  between 
the  latter  and  Hassân-Kalfa,  the  watershed  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Araxcs  (Ar-Rass)  according 
to  Brant's  estimate  5637  feet  high.  In  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  1877  this  pass  played  an  importent 
part;  for  the  Turkish  army  had  taken  up  a 
strongly  entrenched  position  on  it.  The  first  at¬ 
tack  by  the  Russians  (in  the  beginning  of  De¬ 
cember  1877)  utterly  failed  but  a  stratagem  tried 
by  them  was  so  successful  that  the  Turkish 
troops  were  driven  in  wild  confusion  back  to 
KrzcrQm. 

2.  Another  southeast  of  KharpOt  north  of  Lake 
Gnhtjik,  the  watershed  between  Murad  Cai  (the 
so-called  Eastern  Euphrates)  and  the  Tigris,  some¬ 
what  over  4000  feet  high. 

3.  Another  northeast  of  ‘Aintab,  3*5°  feet 
high,  in  37"  25'  N.  Lat.  and  37°  51'  East  Long. 
(Green w.)  in  the  western  part  of  the  Kara-Dagh. 
With  the  name  cf.  also  Dcwc-Tepe  =  “Camel- 
hill”,  the  name  of  a  hill  in  Bulghâr-Dngh  (Cili- 
cian  Taurus)  the  two  summits  of  which  look  like 
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a  cameTs  back;  cf.  thrreon  Th.  Kotschy,  Reise 
in  Jen  Kilik .  Taurus  (1858),  p.  201.  An  ana¬ 
logous  name  is  that  of  the  famous  battlefield  ot 
Caugamela  In  Assyria,  which  likewise  means 
•Camel-back”  (Aram,  gab  gam'ta)\  cf.  thereon 
my  article  Caugamela  in  Pauly-Wissowa’s  Real- 
entykl.  der  klass.  Altertumsn'iss .,  vii.  863. 

Bibliography.  I  :  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  x.  388, 
646,  740,  762,  900,  908;  Nolde,  Reise  durch 
Innerarab.y  Kurd  ist.  u.  Armenien  (1895),  p.  260 
et  seq.  —  2:  Ritter,  op.  cit.y  x.  904;  xi.  14. — 
3:  R.  Kiepert,  Karte  von  Syrien  u .  Mesopo* 
tarn. y  western  sheet  to  M.  v.  Oppcnheim's  Vom 
Mittelmeer  tum  per s.  Coif  (1900);  R.  Kiepert 
writes  Dewe  Bojnu.  (M.  Streck.) 

DEWELI  KARAHIÇÂR,  i. e.  the  Karah i- 
sir  ofDcwelu  ( desvelenin  karahisärl  in  Nashrl, 
Zeitsehr.  der  Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Ges. y  xv.  341  and 
Leunclavius,  Ilist.  Mus.y  334)  so-called  after  the 
district  of  Dcwelu  (Iloutsma,  Recueil  etc.,  iii.  104 
et  seq.)  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Karahisflrs  in 
Asia  Minor,  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Kaisarlya,  is  fre¬ 
quently  rftuntioned  in  SaldjüV  history  (Iloutsma, 
Recueil \  iv.  passim),  at  a  later  period  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  liant  Artena  (cf.  Max  van 
Bcrchem,  Matériaux  y  etc.,  3,,!  Part.,  p.  4!  and 
48)  and  then  to  the  Karamanoghlu,  and  was  taken 
in  794  (1391-1392)  by  llâyazld  1  (Nashrl,  loc.  cit.)ÿ 
on  the  conquest  of  Karamania  by  Mchcmmed  II 
in  1474,  it  fell  to  the  Ottomans  by  voluntary 
surrender  (Sacd  al-l)ln,  i.  550).  At  the  end  of  the 
xvii'fc  century  the  district  of  Dcweli  Karahisâr 
formed  a  judicial  division  ( kazä )  of  Kaisarlya 
(DJihUnnuma ,  p.  620),  but  now  it  is  merely  a 
nuhiye  of  the  KazX  of  Indjcsu,  in  the  Sandjak  of 
Kaisarlya  in  the  Wilfiyet  of  Angora,  while  the 
district  of  Dcwelu,  as  in  the  time  of  Ilâcjjdjl  Khalifa, 
still  forms  a  separate  Ka/.fl  (capital:  Kwcrck). 
Only  a  few  ruins  remain  of  the  ancient  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  Dcweli  Karahisâr;  the  town  which  is 
noted  for  its  orchards  contains  a  few  hundred 
houses  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  the 
midst  of  gardens  (Kinncir,  Journey  y  p.  109;  Ha¬ 
milton,  ii.  284).  In  the  neighbourhood,  2  miles 
S.  W.  of  Dewcli  KarahisSr,  are  the  ruins  of  Zin- 
djibar  Kalcesi,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  ancient 
Nora. 

(Ahmed  Wafty  Lchdje,  p.  580,  Cuinct,  Turquie 
d'Asiey  i.  304,  320  both  give  quite  confused 
and  erroneous  accounts).  (J.  If.  Mokdtmann.) 

DÈWÏ  (ptiAWf).  (Sec 

DEWSHIRME  (Hr.  n*tbop*Çui*u  ^collecting 
boys”)  is  the  name  applied  to  the  forcible 
pressing  of  Christian  children  to  re¬ 
cruit  the  Janissary  regiments,  and  for 
service  in  the  Imperial  palaces;  the  practice  is 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Sultän 
Orkhftn  (Ta'rikh-i  Çâfy  of  Tasj]köprUzädc  KcmSl, 
i.  8  and  21;  cAtS  ta'rlkhiy  i.  13  et  seq. y  33  et 
seq.\  but  it  is  probable  that  there  has  been  some 
confusion  with  the  creation  of  the  corps  of  Ja¬ 
nissaries  out  of  the  pestle  contribution  of  prisoners- 
of-war,  attributed  to  this  Sultân;  a  reliable  autho¬ 
rity,  liartholomacus  dc  Jano,  writes  in  the  year 
1438  that  Murad  11  (1421 — 1431),  created  the 
deeima  puerorum  nuper  quod  prius  nunquam 
fueraty  while,  according  to  the  Turkish  sources 
quoted,  this  Sultan  only  reintroduced  the  practice 
after  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  during  the  decline 
of  the  Empire.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that 
Dewshirmc  existed  under  Muräd  II  (Zinkcisen, 


iv.  1 66,  note  2).  Originally  they  appear  to 
have  been  held  only  every  five  year»  (Span- 
dugino,  Comsn.y  ed.  Florence  1551,  p.  123;  Ve- 
rantius  in  the  Mon.  Hung.  Hist .  ii.  Ser.,  ii.  303; 
Georgieviz,  De  Turcarum  MoribuSy  ed.  Helmstadt 
1671,  p.  27;  Wenner,  Reysebucky  p.  74),  which 
is  perhaps  connected  with  the  census;  in  the 
xvi*1»  century,  more  often  every  four,  three  years 
or  even  according  to  some  annually;  in  the  xviid* 
century  the  intervals  gradually  became  longer 
until  the  practice  was  dropped. 

Conscription  was  practised  mainly  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  parts  of  the  Empire  with  a  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  (Greece,  Macedonia,  Albania,  Servia,  Bos¬ 
nia  and  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria);  Constanti¬ 
nople  with  Galata  and  some  other  towns,  e.  g. 
Nauplia,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  notably  Chios  and  Rhodes,  were  exempt 
from  this  levy  of  boys  ;  the  same  is  also  asserted 
of  the  Armenians  (see  Thevct,  Cosmogr.  Uttiv.y 
799  vs.;  La  Boulaye  le  Gouz,  Voy.y  p.  50;  the 
contrary  is  maintained  by  Kotibej,  p.  27,  text  == 
p.  191  of  the  translation  and  Wild,  p.  2 1 5).  As  soon 
as  an  imperial  firman  ordered  the  levy,  the  Ja¬ 
nissary  officer  appointed  to  the  task,  usually  a 
Y  ay  abâ  ski  y  but  sometimes  also  an  officer  of  higher 
rank,  went  with  a  number  of  sürüdji  (“drivers”) 
to  the  district  allotted  him  and  had  the  boys  of 
10 — 15  years  of  age  produced  by  the  Christian 
protojeros  (elder  of  the  village),  according  to  a 
list  prepared  by  the  latter,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  chose  those  best  fitted  for  service;  the 
original  practice  was  to  take  one  out  of  every 
five  l>oys  (Thevet,  l.c.y  p.  8i8f),  those  who  were 
married  being  exempted.’  But  even  by  the  xvilh 
century  gross  abuses  had  crept  in;  not  only  was 
it  possible  to  purchase  exemption,  but  also  non- 
Christian  children,  Jews,  Turks  and  Gypsies,  were 
smuggled  in  and  the  practice,  which  had  l>ecome 
like  a  modern  African  slave  raid  (sec  the  descrip¬ 
tion  in  Thevet  /.  c.  and  Vcrantius  and  the  folk¬ 
song  in  Arabantinos,  ’Ht r/pwroci,  p.  218),  gra¬ 
dually  fell  into  disrepute  with  both  rulers  and 
subjects;  the  leaders  of  the  levy  frequently  atoned 
for  their  extortions  with  the  loss  of  their  rank 
and  sometimes  even  with  death.  (Salânlkf,  p.  263 
et  scq.'y  Roc,  Negotiationsy  p.  534). 

The  number  of  recruits  thus  pressed  into  the 
service  ÇAdjemoghlân)  is  variously  given;  it  varies 
from  2000  to  12,000;  these  were  first  of  all 
brought  to  the  capital  and  there  allotted;  some 
were  reserved  for  service  in  the  Imperial  gardens 
{bostandjiy  q.  v.,  p.  765)  and  for  the  serais  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  training  in  Constantinople,  Galata 
and  Adrianople  (cf.  v.  Hammer,  Gesch.  d.  Osm. 
Reichesy  v.  461  on  this  point):  the  others  were 
handed  over  to  Pashas  and  other  dignitaries,  ar¬ 
tisans,  land-owners  etc.  to  be  trained  and  to 
make  themselves  useful. 

After  a  few  years  (five  according  to  Kodibej), 
during  which  they  acquired  the  necessary  phy¬ 
sique  and  had  become  quite  assimilated  to  the 
Turks  in  religion,  language  and  education,  the 
latter  were  again  collected  together  to  obtain  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  use  of  weapons  in  their  barracks  in 
Constantinople;  they  did  not  enter  the  Janissary 
regiments  until  the  latter’s  ranks  were  being 
filled  up,  which  was  usually  done  every  seven 
years.  Those  brought  up  in  the  Imperial  Serais 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  pages  of  the  Imperial 
household  in  Constantinople  as  far  as  they  were 
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fitted  for  it,  where  they  were  educated  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  service  of  the  Sultin,  or  for  the  higher 
branches  of  service  in  the  court;  those  who  left 
the  palace,  were  placed  in  the  civil  service.  In  this 
way  many  viziers,  grand  viziers,  and  other  dignita¬ 
ries  of  the  Sublime  Porte  rose  in  the  xv,h  and  xvi  '*» 
centuries  from  the  ranks  of  its  Christian  subjects. 

The  conditions  described  were  radically  altered 
in  the  second  half  of  the  xvi'1»  century. 

By  the  time  of  Sulaimän  I  f/.inkeisen,  iii.  247; 
eAta,  loc .  ci/.)  “foreign”  i.  e.  non-Christian  ele¬ 
ments  had  began  to  find  a  place  among  thecAdjera- 
ogblân;  under  Murfld  III,  in  1 5 Si,  there  was  a 
great  Janissary-levy  by  which  all  sorts  of  vaga¬ 
bonds  found  a  place  in  the  corps  (KoCibej,  p.  57, 
and  following  him  Qjewdct,  ix.  196,  cf.  Tar'ikh-i 
•So/,  loc.  cit.).  Thenceforth  Turks  by  birth  and 
sons  of  Janissaries  were  allowed  to  enlist  in  greater 
numbers  and  ultimately  Dncshirmc  fell  into  disuse, 
or  was  only  practiced  at  long  intervals  and  exclu¬ 
sively  in  Kuropc.  Ahmad  1  was  the  first  to  abo¬ 
lish  it  (I.ithgow,  Adventures  ami  Peregrinations, 
p.  106,  Glasgow,  1906);  Kantemir,  p.  54  says 
the  same  of  Murîtd  IV  while  according  to  v. 
Hammer,  r.  244,  the  levy  of  1637-1638  was  the 
last  of  its  kind.  This  is  not  correct.  As  late  as 
1651  the  Grand  Vizier  had  to  promise  the  re¬ 
fractory  Janissaries  that  in  future  only  the  children 
of  Janissaries  should  be  allowed  to  enter  their 
corps  (Kicaut,  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
fire,  in  the  appendix  to  Grimstonc-Knollcs,  p.  7), 
and  if  the  positive  assertions  in  v.  Hammer,  vii. 
555  et  sf4t'  vi*  299  (based  on  the  Reports  of 
the  Venetian  bailo  and  of  the  Imperial  Resident) 
may  be  trusted,  there  were  again  dnvshirntcs  in 
1664  and  1674;  in  the  3rd  article  of  the  treaty 
with  Poland  in  1671  also  it  was  expressly  stated 
that  the  province  of  Podolia  ceiled  to  the  Porte 
should  be  exempt  from  dm*  shir  me  (Rashid,  i. 
73r  of  the  folio  cd.).  The  accounts  of  European 
travellers  of  the  second  half  of  the  x vii ,l*  century 
up  till  about  1675  and  Ewliyä  Oelebi,  Travels, 
ii.  I,  p.  210  likewise  speak  of  the  pressing  of 
boys  as  a  practice  still  in  vogue  in  their  time 
(cf.  Tavernier,  Nouv.  Ret.  du  Serrait  du  Grand 
Seigneur ,  iii.  29;  Smith,  De  Mo  ri  bus  Turcarum , 
p.  81  of  the  Oxford  edition  1674,  and  Pc  Reel. 
Graeeae  Statu  kodier  no,  p.  13;  I  .a  Boulaye  lc 
Gouz,  p.  48  et  set/,',  Rieaut  toe.  cit.,  p.  19  and 
Pr.  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  22).  Ahmad 
III  again  as  late  as  1703  ordered  a  levy  of  1000 
Christian  children,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to 
have  carried  out  (v.  Hammer,  vii.  91);  and  certainly 
the  attempt  was  never  again  made. 

Bibliography',  The  chief  source  is  Zink- 
eisen,  Geseh .  des  Osm.  Reichs,  iii.  215 — 231; 
iv.  166,  but  he  was  unable  to  use  the  Oriental 
historians  and  the  Venetian  reports  not  printed 
in  his  time  and  overlooked  a  number  of 
European  travellers  —  e.  g.  Turcograecia,  p. 
193  et  seq .,  Tavernier’s  Relation,  Kicaut,  Smith. 

(J.  II.  Mordtmann.) 

DEY,  a  title  borne  by  the  rulers  of 
Algiers  and  Tunis.  The  word  in  Turkish 

signifies  a  maternal  uncle.  According  to  a  legend 
reported  by  Venture  de  Paradis  (Alger  au  XVI /A 
siècle:  Rev.  Africaine  1896,  p.  257)  the  father  of 
the  Barbarossas  used  to  enjoin  his  sons  to  obey 
Khair  al-Din,  saying,  “He  will  be  your  Dey\  In 
reality  this  word  seems  to  have  been  originally 


applied  to  a  subaltern  in  the  Janissaries.  At  Tania 
towards  the  end  of  the  xvi'h  century,  it  denoted 
the  chief  of  each  of  the  40  sections  into  whom 
Sinän-Pasba  had  divided  the  militia.  In  1591  these 
40  deys  elected  one  of  their  number  to  command 
the  army  along  with  the  Agha.  The  Dey  thus 
chosen  soon  became  the  actual  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  substituted  his  authority  for  that  of  the 
l’asha  representing  the  Porte.  But  since  the  latter 
half  of  the  xvii*»  century  the  Beys,  who  held 
lower  commands  in  the  army,  tended  to  supplant 
the  Deys.  At  the  beginning  of  the  xviii*{i  century 
Ibrâhîm  Bey  assumed  the  title  of  Dey ,  and  this 
title  itself  was  definitely  abolished  by  Husain  b. 
cAli  in  1705.  [See  the  article  ttnisia]. 

The  elevation  of  the  deys  was  in  Algiers,  as 
in  Tunis  the  result  of  a  revolution.  Tired  of  the 
anarchical  rule  of  the  Aghas,  the  Ra*Is  or  Corsair 
captains  substituted  for  them  in  167 1  a  chief 
appointed  f  r  life  designated  by  the  name  of  Dey. 
At  first  elected  by  the  assembly  of  ra  is%  the  Deys 
were  chosen,  after  1689,  by  the  officers  of  the 
army.  Thirty  Deys  ruled  in  succession  from  1671 — 
1830.  Of  this  number  1 4  reached  their  position 
by  the  assassination  of  their  predecessors.  In  this 
case  the  election  was  a  mere  sham,  the  candidate 
being  chosen  beforehand  and  installed  by  violence. 
No  qualification  as  regards  origin  or  capacity  was 
necessary  to  fill  the  office  of  Dey.  The  humblest 
and  most  ignorant  of  the  Janissaries  could  aspire 
to  this  dignity;  but  in  fact,  most  of  the  Deys 
before  their  election  had  exercised  the  functions 
of  Khaznadji,  Agha  or  Odjat  al-Khail.  [See  the 
articles  Algiers  and  Algeria]. 

Limited  in  theory  by  the  control  of  the  DiwSn 
the  power  of  the  deys  was  in  reality  absolute. 
The  Dey  chose  his  ministers  or  “Powers”,  elected 
as  he  thought  fit  the  beys  of  the  provinces,  ad¬ 
ministered  justice  and  negotiated  with  foreign 
states.  He  received  no  emoluments  other  than  the 
high  pay  of  the  Janissaries  (50  large  piastres  a 
month  and  mess  allowance)  but  also  claimed  in¬ 
vestiture  fees  from  beys  and  other  ofiicers,  had  a 
share  in  the  prizes  taken  by  the  Corsairs,  received 
presents  from  consuls  on  their  taking  up  their 
duties  and  presents  from  European  sovereigns  on 
the  conclusion  or  renewal  of  treaties  of  peace,  he 
could  enrich  himself  by  partnership  with  Muslim 
or  Jewish  merchants.  He  had  his  own  treasury 
apart  from  that  of  the  State.  Most  of  .the  Deys 
amassed  considerable  fortunes  which  however  were 
confiscated  to  the  public  treasury  when  the  Dey 
met  his  death  by  violence.  The  might  of  the  Deys 
was  less  formidable  and  their  power  less  stable 
than  one  would  at  first  believe.  They  were  really 
obliged  to  consult  the  desires  of  the  military  un¬ 
der  penalty  of  being  forced  to  abdicate  or  to  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  to  assassination.  Very  stringent 
rules  regulated  their  private  life.  The  Dey  subse¬ 
quent  to  his  election  was  separated  from  his  fa¬ 
mily,  no  woman  could  gain  access  to  his  palace 
except  in  public  audience;  he  was  only  allowed 
to  spend  in  his  own  house  the  afternoon  of  Thurs¬ 
day  and  the  night  from  Thursday  to  Erklay.  A 
Spanish  historian  Juan  Cano  thus  describes  the 
Dey  of  Algiers:  “a  rich  man  but  not  master  of 
his  riches,  a  father  without  children,  a  husband 
without  wife,  a  despot  without  liberty,  a  king  of 
slaves  and  the  slave  of  his  subjects”« 

Bibliography :  [See  Bibliography  to  AL¬ 
GIERS  and  ALGERIA].  (G.  Yver.) 
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DHAHAB,  gold,  it  among  metals  as  the  son 
among  the  planets.  It  is  formed  by  the  most 
perfect  amalgamation  of  the  purest  sulphur  and 
the  finest  quicksilver  so  that  it  is  easily  smelted 
by  fire  but  is  not  consumed  nor  does  it  became 
rusty  no  matter  how  long  it  may  lie  in  the 
ground.  It  is  soft,  yellow  with  a  tinge  of  red, 
bright,  sweet  to  taste,  pleasant  to  smell  and  ex- 
ceedingly  heavy.  It  is  the  magnet  of  quicksilver 
and  sinks  in  it;  quicksilver  deprives  it  of  its 
colour.  Gold  may  be  cast  or  wrought  with  the 
hammer,  beaten  into  thin  leaves  or  drawn  out 
into  threads;  the  finest  gold  dust  may  also  be 
used  for  writing  purposes.  For  making  coins  and 
articles  of  ornament  it  is  combined  with  silver 
and  copper. 

Its  costliness  is  due  not  to  its  rarity  for  it  is 
found  in  large  quantities  and  is  being  constantly 
obtained  from  mines,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
every  one  who  obtains  any,  buries  it  in  the  ground 
so  that  more  is  buried  in  the  earth  than  is  cur¬ 
rent  among  men.  As  to  the  importance  of  gold 
as  a  standard  of  value,  Kazwînî  informs  us  that 
it  is  the  greatest  proof  of  God’s  grace  and  the 
foundation  of  commerce  among  men.  For  perhaps 
a  man  who  has  clothes«  has  no  corn  while  the 
man  who  has  corn  does  not  require  clothes  so 
that  some  medium  of  exchange  is  necessary  which 
will  be  accepted  as  the  standard  of  value.  God 
has  therefore  created  dinars  and  dirhems  and 
threatens  those  who  bury  treasures  of  gold  or 
silver  with  severe  punishment  as  they  render  God’s 
wisdom  and  foresight  futile.  Rich  men  who  use 
vessels  of  gold  instead  of  those  of  wood  or  copper 
are  also  liable  to  be  severely  punished. 

In  medicine  gold  is  said  to  be  particularly  effec¬ 
tive  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  melancholia,  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  alopecia,  etc.  A  hole  pierced 
in  the  ear  with  a  golden  needle  docs  not  fill  up; 
cauterisation  with  gold  is  considered  peculiarly 
effective.  The  notices  of  the  places  where  gold  is 
found  in  the  geographers  have  not  yet  been  col¬ 
lected;  many  are  mentioned  by  Dima^lfl.  Gold 
is  usually  found  in  sandy  districts  and  in  soft 
rocks,  generally  in  the  equatorial  zone;  in  colder 
regions  it  is  only  found  at  a  great  depth.  An 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  gold  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  ‘AUakl  in  Nubia  is  given  by  Idrfsl 
[q.  v.J.  According  to  him  the  goldscckcrs  go  by 
night  to  the  district,  seek  out  a  definite  area  for 
themselves  and  note  the  glittering  of  the  specks 
of  gold  in  the  sand.  They  mark  the  spot  and 
come  back  to  it  in  the  morning.  They  then  take 
the  gold-bearing  sand,  carry  it  to  the  springs 
which  arc  there  and  wash  it  in  wooden  pans; 
they  then  take  out  the  gold  dust,  collect  it  with 
the  help  of  quicksilver  ( jualhfuhu  bi  'l-zibak) 
and  smelt  it.  'traders  then  come  and  carry  the 
gold  into  foreign  countries. 

bibliography.  Das  Si embue h  des  Aristo¬ 
teles  (cd.  Kiiska),  p.  121,  177;  Ikjiwân  al-Safa 
(cd.  Bombay),  p.  77  et  scq.\  Kazwinf,  c Ait/a’ib 
al-Makhtûkut  (cd.  Wüstcnfcld),  p.  205  et  scq.\ 
DimaibVb  Cosmographie  (cd.  Mehren),  p.  49  et 
scq.\  Ibn  al-Itaitfir  in  l.eclcrc,  Notices  et  extraits , 
ii.  150;  Idrlsf,  al- Maghrib  (cd.  Dozy  and  de 
Goejc),  p.  22,  26  et  seq.  ;  Krcmer,  Cult  Urge¬ 
schichte^  ii.  300  et  seq .  (J.  Kuhka.) 

ak-EHAHABÏ,  Shams  al-DIn  AiiU  cAju>  Am.Ah 
Mt'if ammaI)  ii.  Ai;mai>  b.  ‘OthmAn  11.  KaimAz  II. 
cAbü  Ailâii  al-TukkumAnI  al-FAkii>1  al-Di- 


MisjUffl  AL-SüXfrt,  an  Arab  author,  was  born  at 
Maiy&ftlri^In  on  the  l*<  or  3rd  Rablc  II  673 
(=511»  or  71‘*  October  1274)  *nd  died  Damas¬ 
cus  in  the  night  of  Sunday — Monday  3rd  Qhu 
’1-Kacda  748  (3-4  February  1348).  He  was  buried 
at  the  Bdb  al-Saghlr  (the  numerical  value  of  his 
name  al-Dhahabl  gives  the  date  of  his  death). 
Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  b.  Iyäs  gives  753  (18  Fe¬ 
bruary  1353 — 5‘h  February  1353)  as  the  year  of 
his  death. 

In  690  (1291)  —  according  to  others  at  the 
age  of  18  —  he  began  his  studies  in  Tradition  at 
Damascus  under  the  direction  of  cOmar  b.  Kaw- 
wäs,  Ahmad  b.  Hibat  Allah  b.  cAsSkir  etc.;  in 
Ba'albek  with  lAbd  al-Khälik:  b.  ^Olwan,  Zainab 
bint  cOraar  b.  Kindt;  in  Halab  with  Sawkar  al- 
Zainl;  in  Näbulus  with  &1-Clm2d  b.  BadrSn;  in 
Mecca  with  al-Tuzarl;  in  Alexandria  with  Abu 
’1-Hasan  cAIt  b.  Ahmad  al-clräkl,  Abu  '1-Hasan 
Yahyä  b.  Ahmad  al-Çaww2f;  and  lastly  in  Cairo 
with  Ibn  Manzûr  al-lfriki,  the  author  of  the  Lisân 
a/-cArab ,  and  particularly  with  Shaikh  al-Isläm 
Ibn  Daktfc:  al-cId,  who  is  known  to  have  exercised 
some  discrimination  in  choosing  the  pupils  to 
whom  he  Would  teach  l (adit £.  He  also  received 
idjâza  from  Abfl  Zakartya  Ibn  al-Sairaft,  Ibn  Abi 
’1-Khair,  al-Käsira  ol-Irbilt,  etc. 

Among  his  pupils  are  specially  mentioned  *Abd 
al-\Vahhäb  al-Subkt  author  of  the  Jabakât  al- 
Shafiiya .  He  was  a  friend  of  the  latter’s  father, 
Taki  al-Dfn  al-Subkf,  who  was  stronger  than  he 
in  Shflfici  law. 

He  became  Professor  of  IladiUi  at  the  Madrasa 
Umm  al-Silih  in  Damascus  but  did  not  succeed 
his  teacher  Yüsuf  al-Mizzi  (died  742=1341)  in 
a  similar  position  at  the  Ashraftya,  as  the  founder 
of  the  chair  had  made  certain  conditions  regarding 
the  beliefs  ( madhhab )  of  the  professor,  which  he 
could  not  subscribe  to. 

Al-I Jhahabi  has  the  reputation  of  a  scholar  of  the 
first  rank  in  history  and  Jladith  sciences.  Never¬ 
theless  his  contemporaries,  Abu  *1-Fida>  and  Ibn 
al-\VardI,  while  recognising  that  he  was  a  tradi¬ 
tionist  and  historian  of  a  high  order,  say  that 
being  struck  by  blindness  in  743  (ô^'June  1342 — 
25th  May  1343)  —  according  to  others  in  741  —  and 
seeing  his  end  approaching  he  compiled  biogra¬ 
phies  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  while  they 
were  still  alive  from  information  supplied  by  en¬ 
thusiastic  young  men  who  gathered  round  him. 
Not  being  able  to  verify  their  statements  himself, 
he  has  tarnished  the  good  reputation  of  certain 
individuals,  though  quite  unwittingly. 

The  following  works  by  him  have  been  pu¬ 
blished:  l.  TadH’irat  (not  Jabakat)  al-Huff  Jf, 

4  vols.  Haidaräbäd,  n.  d.,  a  collection  of  biogra¬ 
phies  of  those  who  knew  the  traditions  by  heart, 
divided  into  21  classes  (J'abakat)  of  unequal 
length;  in  an  appendix  he  gives  brief  biographies 
of  some  of  his  teachers.  This  work  has  been 
abridged  and  continued  by  Suyüti  under  the  title 
J'abakat  a l- Huff  <7p,  published  by  Wüstcnfcld  with 
the  I  Alin  title  Liber  Classiunt  Virorum  qui  Ko  rani 
et  Traditionum  Cognitione  excellucrunt  (Gottin¬ 
gen  1833). —  2.  al-Mus^tabih  fl  As  ma*  al-Kùfjâl^ 
alphabetical  dictionary  of  proper  names  and  Ku - 
nyasy  which  appear  mainly  in  works  on  Hadith 
and  might  easily  be  confused,  cd.  by  dc  Jong 
(I.cidcn  1881).  —  3.  Mi: bi n  a l- 1* tidal  fi  Nakd 
(var.:  Taradjim)  al-KidJüf  alphabetical  dictionary 
of  apocryphal  traditional*  or  those  suspected  of 
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being  so,  of  weak  authorities,  etc.  publ.  at  Lucknow 
In  1301  (1884)  and  at  Cairo  1325.  —  4.  TaÿrU 
Asmâ3  al-$ah2ba,  a  dictionary  of  the  companions 
of  the  Prophet  (Haidarîbad  1315).  —  5.  al-fibb 
al-jVabaw!  (var.:  fibb  at-Xabl ),  also  ascribed  to 
SuyQtl  transi,  into  French  by  Perron  with  the  title 
La  Médecine  du  Trcphcte  (Algiers  i860)  and 
edited  in  Arabic  on  the  margin  of  the  lashU  a l - 
Manâf?  by  Ibrahim  b.  lAbd  al-Rahmän  al-Azrak 
(Cairo  130S);  the  work  is  divided  into  three 
chapters:  a)  principles  of  médecine,  b)  médecines 
and  foods,  e)  treatment  of  diseases. 

Further  works  by  him  arc  accessible  only  in 
manuscript:  I.  a)  Ta't  dh.  a  l-  lslamy  a  great  history 
of  Islam  to  the  year  700,  divided  into  periods  of 
IO  years,  each  of  which  comprises  a  '/'aba ka  of 
persons  in  alphabetical  order;  a  certain  number 
of  volumes  of  this  work  arc  to  be  found  in  various 
European  libraries;  b)  an  appendix  covering  the 
years  707 — 740  (Leiden  765).  According  to  S\bd 
al-Wahhäb  al-Subkl,  author  of  the  /'abakât  at- 
Sha/Z  iya,  this  would  be  an  excellent  work  if  it 
were  free  from  a  certain  biass;  but  KamJll  al-Din 
al-Zamlakanf,  who  read  it  through  volume  by  vo¬ 
lume,  found  it  a  magnificent  work. 

Al-Ohahabl  took  up  the  same  subject  again  and 
treated  it  in  four  distinct  works:  a)  al-Akhbar  at - 
jiyäsiya  can  al-Dir.val  al-islamiya ,  also  briefly 
called  Tafrikh  Duwal  al-Islâm  and  sometimes 
also  a/-Tacrikh  al-\aghir,  a  political  history  of  Islam 
till  716  with  an  appendix  on  the  years  716 — 
740;  another  edition  of  the  same  work  completed  in 
Dhu  ’I-KaMa  715=  March  1316  is  called  MukJi- 
ta$ar  al-çIbar  fl  Kfiabar  man  ghabar  (var.  :  cabar) 
or  Kitâb  a  l 'I bar  fl  Akhbâr  al- Bashar  mimrnan 
c abar  and  also  at-Ta3ri££  al-azvsat\  there  are  MSS. 
in  European  libraries.  —  b)  Tafrlkh  al-Xubatâ3 
(or  Sivar  al-Ashrâf\  a  history  of  distinguished 
individuals.  —  c)  Tadhkirat  a l- Huff äz  —  d) 
/abakât  al-Kurrâ3  (or  Kitab  Ma*  r  if  at  al-Kurrâ3 
al-kibar  c ala  'l-fabakat  7 val-A' (ar\  biographies  of 
readers  of  the  Korean,  divided  into  'f abakât. 

2.  Alukhlajar  ii-  Ta3rikh  Baghdad  ti  * bn  al- 
Dubai (hi,  a  synopsis  of  I  bn  al-Dubaithi's  history 
of  Baghdad.  —  3.  Mukhtafar  Akhbâr  al-Xah - 
1 viytn  ti  ’ bn  al-Kif(i ,  synopsis  o f  Ibn  al-Kiftfs 
J  lis  tor  y  of  the  Grammarians.  —  4.  Tadhhlb 

Tahdhib  al-Kama!  fi  Asma  al-Ridjal \  an  improved 
edition  of  the  Tahdlnb  al-Kamal  fl  Asma 3  al- 
Ridjal  of  Aba  cAbd  Allah  Muhammad  b.  Mah¬ 
mud  b.  al-Hasan  b.  al-Nadjdjar  Muhibb  al-Din 
al-Shäf^i  (died  5 Shacb5n  643  =  271*1  December 
1245),  an  alphabetical  dictionary  of  the  transmit¬ 
ters  of  Jfadith  mainly  quoted  in  the  six  collec¬ 
tions.  —  5.  a  l- K  äsh  if  fi  Mafrifat  Asma 3  al-Ridjal , 
synopsis  of  the  preceding;  6.  at- Most  a  rdj it  fi 
'l-Komiy  dictionary  of  names  only  used  in  the 
kotta.  —  7 .  al-Muktanâ  fi  Sard  at- Kona,  dictionary 
of  konâ.  —  8.  Muct(jam ,  a  biographical  collection  of 
his  masters  to  the  numl>er  of  over  1300,  of  which 
a  synopsis  or  supplement  is  to  be  found  at  the 
end  of  his  Tadhkirat  al-Huffaz.  —  9.  Ma  nut  ma  fi 
Asmä *  al-Huffaz.  —  IO.  al-Mftkiza ,  a  treatise  on  the 
different  sciences  of  Hadith .  —  11.  Kitâh  all  i  7/7 w, 
a  treatise  on  the  sublimity  of  God.  —  12.  al-Kaba'ir 
7 va  Bayân  al-Mahärim ,  of  deadly  sins  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  forbidden  things.  —  13.  at- Mo gh  ni  fi  ’ t-Ha - 
dith,  of  unreliable  “weak”  authorities  on  the  Hadith; 
14.  Taffibih  at-  A" basis  bi  A  ht  at-Khamis ,  on  tra- 
ditionists  who  are  supposed  to  be  of  good  autho¬ 
rity.  —  15.  Risâla  fi  ma  yudhamm  ica  yuab  fi 


hull  ftfifa.  —  16.  MufUtharat  al-Mithmii h  mA 
777/,  superiority  of  the  apricot  to  the  mulberry.  — 
17.  Mukhfajar  al-Mustadrak ,  extract  from  the 
Mustadrak  cata  W-Sahihain  of  Muhammad  b.  cAbd 
Allah  b.  Muhammad  al-Häkira  al-NlsäbOri,  which 
is  a  supplement  to  Bukhari's  $ahlh  and  to  that 
of  Muslim,  following  the  principles  laid  down  by 
these  authorities  on  the  choice  of  Hadith-  —  l8. 
Wird  (Völlers,  Cat.  of  the  Library  of  the  Unir. 
Leipzig,  252). 

Bibliograph  v:  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  b. 
I  y  Os  al-IIanaft,  BadâY  ai-ZohRr  fl  IV aka?  ai¬ 
de  bür  (ilûlàk  1311),  i.  199;  Ibn  Nosir  al-Dln 
Shams  al-Din  Abö  cAbd  Allah  Muhammad  b. 
Abi  Bakr  cAbd  Allah  b.  Muhammad  al-Kais! 
al-Dimi^hk!  al-Shftficl,  Kitâb  al-Tibyân  li  Ba<tfat 
al-Bayan  (ms.  in  the  possession  of  the  writer 
of  this  article),  (abaka  xxi.  16;  SuyQtl,  /abakât 
at- Huff  Jr,  ed.  Wüstenfeld  (Güttingen,  1833), 
xxi.  9;  ‘Abd  al-Wahhäb  al-Subkl,  /'abakât  at - 
Shaft1  iya  al-Kubra  (Cairo  1324),  v.  216;  Ibn 
£hnkir  al-Kutubl,  Fanât  at- 1  Va  fay  at  (Bülîk, 
1299),  ii.  1  S3  ;  cOmar  Ibn  al-Wardi,  Ta3rik£ 
(Cairo,  *285),  ii.  348;  Abu  ’1-Eidä*,  Ta3rikA, 
(Constantinople,  1286),  iv.  155;  Ibn  al-AlQsl; 
DJata *  a/l  A  rua  in  fi  Mu  ha  ka  mat  al-Ahmadain 
(Bülfik,  1298),  p.  21;  Abü  fAbd  Allah  Shams 
al-Dln  Muhammad  b.  Abi  Bakr  b.  Näsir  al-Dln 
al-Shâfih ,  Kitâb  at-Radd  at-reZifir  1 ala  man 
tacama  canna  man  sammii  Ibn  Taimiya  Shaikh 
al- 1  slam  kafir  (Cairo,  1 329),  p.  19;  Wüsten- 
fcld.  Die  Geschichtsschreiber  der  Araber  und  ihre 
Werke  (Güttingen,  1882),  410;  Brockelmann, 
Geschichte  der  Ai  abischen  Lilteratur  (Berlin, 
1902),  ii.  46;  Pons  Boygues,  F.nsayo  bio-biblio- 
grafico  (Madrid,  189S),  p.  416;  Cl.  Huart,  Arabic 
Literacure  (London,  1903),  p.  341,  342. 

(Moir.  Bes  Ciieneb.) 

DHAKA  (Dacca)  (from  the  dhâk  tree,  Bu  tea 
frondosa\  historic  capital  of  Eastern  Ben¬ 
gal,  giving  its  name  to  a  district;  area,  2,781 
sq.m.;  pop.  (1911),  2,960,402,  (having  increased 
by  X20/n  during  the  previous  decade),  of  whom 
more  than  three-fifths  are  Musalmans.  It  contains 
two  older  capitals,  now  mere  ruins:  Bikrampur, 
the  traditional  centre  of  two  Hindu  dynasties  and 
still  the  home  of  many  high-caste  Hindus;  and 
Sonârgâôn,  the  residence  of  Musalman  governors 
and  kings  for  three  centuries  after  the  conquest 
by  cAhV  al-Din  in  1296  A.  I».  Situate^  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  rivers, 
it  is  a  centre  of  the  jute  trade,  the  principal  mart 
being  NaiSyangandj. 

Dhäkä  city  stands  on  the  BurhlgangS,  an  old 
channel  of  the  Ganges:  pop.  (1911),  108,55t, 
having  increased  steadily  by  54%  since  1872.  U 
first  appears  in  history  in  1608,  when  Shaikh 
Islam  Khan,  governor  of  Bengal  under  Djahângtr, 
moved  the  capital  hither  from  Kftdjinahal,  in  order 
to  protect  the  frontier  from  raids  by  Arakan  and 
Portuguese  pirates,  and  called  it  Djahàngirnagar, 
by  which  name  it  appears  in  Muhammadan  chro¬ 
nicles.  Dhaka  was,  in  fact,  a  naval  station,  lands 
being  granted  to  sailors  and  marines  on  nazvärS 
or  boat  tenure;  and  boat-building  remains  to  this 
day  a  staple  industry.  The  most  famous  governors 
were  Mir  Djumla  and  Shayista  Khan.  The  former 
made  Dhaka  the  head-quarters  for  his  unsuccessful 
river  campaign  into  Assam;  the  latter  has  left 
his  name  to  a  well-known  style  of  local  architec¬ 
ture.  In  1704,  MurgJjid  Kuli  Khän  transferred  his 
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residence,  and  with  it  the  seat  of  government,  to 
Murshidäbäd,  so  that  Dhäkä  only  remained  the 
capital  of  Bengal  for  a  century.  Local  administra¬ 
tion  was  then  vested  in  a  ri&ib  or  deputy,  the 
last  of  whose  descendants  died  in  1845,  when 
the  tide  of  Nawwäb  of  Dhaka  became  extinct. 
The  title  of  Nawwäb,  without  any  territorial  juris¬ 
diction,  has  since  been  revived  by  the  British  in 
favour  of  a  Muhammadan  family  who  originally 
gained  their  wealth  by  trade  and  are  now  large 
land  owners.  To  one  of  them,  Sir  eAbd  al-Ghanl, 
is  due  the  waterworks  of  the  city;  and  to  his 
son,  Sir  Ahsan  Allah,  the  electric  installation. 
The  present  representative,  Nawwäb  Sir  Salim 
Allah,  ranks  as  the  leader  of  the  Musalman  com¬ 
munity  in  Eastern  Bengal.  In  1905,  on  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam,  Dhäkä  was  selected  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Local  (Government;  and  it  is  understood 
that  it  will  still  be  the  occasional  residence  of 
the  (Governor  of  Bengal  as  reconstituted. 

The  name  of  Dhäkä  became  known  in  Europe 
as  early  as  the  xvii'i»  cent,  for  its  manufacture  of 
muslins  of  exceptional  fineness,  and  factories  for 
trade  were  founded  here  by  the  English,  Dutch, 
and  French.  The  industry  still  survives,  but  not 
for  export.  More  important  now  is  the  weaving 
and  embroidering  of  fabrics,  which  are  in  request 
throughout  the  Muhammadan  world  for  turbans 
and  other  articles  of  apparel.  Embroidery,  cotton- 
bleaching,  jewellery,  gold  and  silver  work,  shell- 
carving  are  also  important  industries.  Among  three 
colleges  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  Madrasa, 
founded  in  1874  with  an  endowment  from  the 
Muhsin  Fund,  which  has  two  well-attended  de¬ 
partments —  Arabic  and  Anglo- Persian. 

The  buildings  of  the  Muhammada"*  governors 
of  Dhäkä  have  almost  all  fallen  to  ruins,  through 
the  influence  of  the  climate  and  neglect.  The  old 
port  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  l.älBägh,  which 
was  never  completed,  contains  within  its  walls  a 
beautiful  tomb  of  Pari  Blbf,  daughter  of  Sljrtyista 
Khan  and  wife  of  a  son  of  AwrangzCb.  Kent  for 
the  Lai  Bägh  is  still  paid  to  a  descendant  of 
&häyista  Khän.  More  characteristic  are  the  Barä 
and  ('höjä  (large  and  small)  Katrils,  two  massive 
buildings  originally  built  for  palaces  but  now  put 
to  base  uses.  The  two  oldest  mosques  bear  date 
I4$6  and  1458  A.  I).  Mention  may  also  be  made 
of  the  Satguinbaz  mosque,  built  by  Shaylsta  Khän; 
and  of  the  Husainl  Dälän,  where  the  last  Naw- 
wSbs  lie  buried,  and  where  the  Muharram  is  still 
celebrated  with  great  pomp. 

Bibliograp hy.  James  Taylor,  Topography 
and  Statistics  of  Dacca  (Calcutta,  1840);  F.  B. 
Bradlcy-Birt,  The  Romance  of  an  Eastern  Capital 
(1906);  Saiyid  Awläd  Hasan,  Antiquities  of 
Dacca  (Dacca,  1 904);  Bengal  District  Gazetteer^ 
s.  v.  (Calcutta,  1910);  T a *rlkh-i‘ Mu^ratjangl. 
(Memoirs  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol. 

H.  N®.  6.)  (Calcutta,  1908).  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BHÄL,  the  ninth  letter  of  the  usual  Arabic 
alphabet  (numerical  value  700;  cf.  the  article 
Al»LUAi>).  The  letter  is  a  variant  of  i>Xl.  In  Old 
Arabic  it  was  pronounced  as  a  voiced  interdental 
or  postdcntal  spirant;  now  as  a  rule  it  is  a  voiced 
dental  explosive  (=  Dal).  Cf.  A.  Schaade,  Siba - 
waihPs  Jjsutlehre ,  index.  (A.  Sciiaahe.) 

QHAMAR  (W1IMÄK,  hamar,  the  D10Î  of  the 


Sabaean  inscriptions),  a  district  (*rr££/3/)  and  a 
town  in  South  Arabia,  to  the  south  of  ÇanHL * 
The  district  of  Dhamär  was  very  fertile  and  had 
rich  cornfields,  splendid  gardens  and  many  ancient 
citadels  and  palaces.  On  account  of  its  fertitily 
it  was  called  the  Misr  of  Yaman.  The  horses  of 
Dhamär  were  famed  throughout  Yaman  for  their 
noble  pedigree. 

Amongst  places  which  are  mentioned  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  district  of  Dhamär  are  the  following  : 
Adraca,  Balad  cAns,  BaraddQn,  al-Darb,  Dalän  and 
Dhamürän  (the  women  of  these  two  places  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  beautiful  in  all 
South  Arabia),  Dhü  I>juzub,  al-Talbuc,  al-Tunan, 
Thamar,  Rakhama  (Ilamdânî  mentions  a  Rudjma), 
al-SamcanIya,  Sanabän,  SJjawkän,  al-cAjJjala,  al- 
cAsh5ba,  al-KatäiJ,  Kacra,  Kunubba,  Mukhdara, 
al -Malta  al-cl}lyä  and  al-Maila  al-Suflä,  Nahrän 
and  al-Yafäc;  among  Wädls:  Banä,  Khubän, 
Surba  or  Suraba  (a  large  WSdl,  with  many  water- 
mills),  Shuräd  and  Mäwä;  among  mountains: 
Isbll  (near  it  on  the  black  hill  of  clTsIy  was  a  hot 
spring  called  llammSm  Sulaimän,  «Sulaimän’s  bath1*, 
where  people  sought  relief  from  leprosy)  and  Said 
(a  high  mountain  with  the  citadel  Sumära);  among 
citadels:  Barc,  Hayäwa,  DaQjar,  al-RabaSi, 
cAwadän,  cUyäna,  al-Kawna,  Hirrän,  Bainün  and 
Hakir. 

Not  far  from  Dhamär  there  were  popularly 
believed  to  be  remains  of  the  throne  of  Bilkls 
(€Arih  Bilkis ),  consisting  of  several  pillars  near  a 
large  stream  which  one  could  only  cross  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  The  explorer  Niebuhr,  who  visited 
Dhamär,  could  find  no  traces  of  it. 

The  town  of  Dhamär  used  to  be  the  head- 
quarters-of  the  Xaidlya  Sect  and  had  a  fa¬ 
mous  Madrasa  attended  by  500  students,  from  whose 
numbers  were  produced  many  famous  scholars.  Its 
inhabitants  included  many  Jews  and  Banians.  After 
the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Zaiditc  Imäms  of 
Sancft,  it  also  lost  its  importance  and  now  enjoys 
but  a  miserable  existence. 

Bibliography.  Ilatndänl,  Qjazlra  (ed.  I). 

II.  Müller),  p.  55  c,  80,5—2,,  104  t  —  70,  107  26, 
135  3;  Yakut,  Mtfiljam  (ed.  VVüstcnfeld)  i.  239, 
305»  556,  568*  864,  935 i  70,  374,  55®, 

582,  721,  771;  iii.  140,  337,  441,  640,  681, 
740;  iv.  132,  145,  182,  436,  440,  639,  830, 
875,  958,  979  and  Index  s.  v.;  Bibliotheca 
Geograph .  Arab .  (ed.  de  (Goeje),  iii.  70,  112; 
vi.  138,  139,  143;  K.  Niebuhr,  Beschreibung 
von  Arabien  (Copenhagen  X 772),  p.  235;  K. 
Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  xii.  240,  241,  256,  726,  733, 
818-819;  A.  Sprenger,  Die  Alte  Geographie  Ara¬ 
biens,  p.  73  (J  83,  84);  IL  v.  Maltzan,  Reise 
nach  Südarabien  (Braunschweig  1873),  p.  399. 

(J.  Schleifer.) 

al-DHAMMIYA ,  i.  e.  «the  Blamers”  a 
Sh  I  *  I  sect  who  accused  Muhammad  of  having 
claimed  for  himself  the  honour  due  to  cAlI,  be¬ 
cause  in  their  opinion  Muhammad  ought  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  the  messenger  of  the  divine 
CAH.  They  arc  followers  of  a  certain  cllbd  (the 
form  is  not  certain)  b.  Dhirä*  al-SadüsI,  of  whom 
nothing  further  is  known.  In  another  connection 
the  followers  of  Aba  llashim  (see  the  Art.  üjuuhä5!) 
according  to  al-Baghdädl,  cd.  Muh.  Badr,  p.  169, 
arc  called  Dhammiya. 

Bibliography.  Shah  raspln  I,  al- Mi  la  l  wa 
'i-Nihat  (ed.  Curcton),  p.  134;  Friedläuder  in 
the  Journ .  of  the  Amer .  Orient.  Society ,  xxix.  102« 
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12UANAB  (a),  •Tail”,  the  name  of  the  »tar 
a  in  the  constellation  of  Cygous  (Dcoeb),  properly 
Ehanab  al-DaJjaJja  to  distinguish  it  from  Dhanab 
al-Asadz=  ß  in  the  constellation  of  Leo. 

DHÂR,  state  in  Central  India,  under  a 
Marathi  ruler;  area,  1,775  pop-  (1901), 

142,115,  of  whom  9ft/a  were  Musalmans.  The 
greater  part  lies  upon  the  fertile  plateau  of  Milwi, 
including  the  historic  fortress  of  MindQ.  The 
town  of  Dhâr  —  pop.  (1901),  17,792  —  is  a 
very  ancient  place,  having  been  the  capital  of 
the  Paramara  Kä<jjputs,  from  whom  the  present 
chief  claims  descent.  It  was  occupied  by  lAli’ 
al-I)in  in  1300  a.  d.,  and  became  known  as  Pir3n 
Dhâr  from  the  large  number  of  saints  buried  here. 
In  1399,  Dili  war  Khan,  Churl,  the  governor  from 
Dihli,  founded  the  independent  kingdom  of  Mälwi, 
the  capital  of  which  was  moved  to  Mända  by  his 
son.  The  fort,  which  still  stands,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  time  of  Muhammad  b.  Taghlak 
(1325 — 1351).  Two  mosques  are  constructed  out 
of  remains  of  Hindu  temples;  one  of  these,  built 
by  Dilawar  Khân,  is  known  as  the  Lath  Masdjid 
from  an  iron  pillar,  now  broken  into  several  picees, 
which  resembles  the  more  famous  iron  pillar  at 
Dihli.  An  inscription  on  it  records  the  visit  of 
the  emperor  Akbar  to  Dhär  in  1598.  The  other 
is  popularly  called  “Radja  Bhodj’s  School”,  be¬ 
cause  the  floor  is  paved  with  slabs  inscribed  with 
rules  of  Sanskrit  grammar.  On  the  back  of  the 
Mihräb  is  a  portion  of  a  Sanskrit  play,  and  on 
two  pillars  a  curious  epitome  of  Sanskrit  inflexional 
terminations,  cut  so  as  to  resemble  a  snake.  Among 
the  mausoleums  are  those  of  cAbd  Allah  Shäh 
Cangal,  who  is  said  to  have  converted  the  Hindu 
Rädjä  to  Islam  before  the  Musulman  conquest; 
and  of  Shaikh  Kamâl  al-Dm,  with  an  inscription 
in  Kufic  characters  on  a  blue  tile,  recording  its 
erection  in  1457. 

bibliography  :  Central  India  Gazetteer , 
Vol.  v.  pp.  389 — 515;  Journal  of  the  bo  tuba  y 
branch  of  the  A'oy a l  Asiatic  Society ,  xix.  N°.  2, 
and  xxi,  pp.  332 — 354;  Archaeological  Survey 
of  India.  Annual  Report  /çoj’/yoj,  p.  43  sq. 
(Calcutta,  1906).  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

DHARRA,  a  word  meaning  something  very 
»mail  such  as  an  ant  or  a  speck  of  dust,  which 
is  used  by  Muhammad  in  the  Kor’än  to  indicate 
the  perfection  of  various  qualities  of  Cod.  For 
example  the  perfection  of  his  justice:  “God  will 
not  wrong  any  one  even  by  the  weight  of  a 
tfharra"  (iv.  44,  and  cf.  xeix,  7-8);  the  perfection 
of  his  knowledge:  “The  weight  of  a  dharra ,  on 
the  earth  or  in  tnc  heavens,  would  not  escape 
your  Lord”  (x.  62,  and  cf.  xxxiv.  3  and  vi.  59); 
the  greatness  of  his  power  :  “call  upon  those  whom 
you  believe  to  exist  besides  Cod;  they  have  no 
power  in  heaven  nor  on  the  earth,  not  even  as 
much  as  the  weight  of  a  djiarra ”  (xxxiv.  20). 

According  to  Zamakhsharl's  commentary  on 
Sara  iv.  44,  dharra  is  a  small  ant;  the  variant 
reading  ttamla  “ant”,  is  actually  found  in  this 
passage  in  stead  of  dharra  ;  according  to  Ibn 
<Abbâs,  the  dharra  is  what  one  obtains  by  dipping 
his  hand  into  dust  and  then  blowing  upon  it. 

The  word  “atom”  best  translates  the  term.  But 
the  word  dharra  is  not  used  by  Arab  writers  to 
express  the  notion  of  an  atom  in  the  philosophic 
sense;  they  use  rather:  “part”.  On  the 

philosophical  atom  sec  the  references  in  the  article 
JUJAWHAR.  (B.  Carra  dk  Vaux.) 


DHARWAR,  the  southernmost  district 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency  of  India,  lies 
between  14. 1 7  —  1 5.50  degrees  North  Latitude, 
and  74.48  —  76  degrees  East  Longitude.  Owing 
to  its  remote  position,  it  remained  for  long  free 
from  Muhammadan  control;  but  after  the  capture 
of  the  Fort  of  Belgium  from  Vidjayanagar  by  the 
Bahmanl  King,  Humäyün  Shäh,  in  1472  A.  D., 
most  of  Dharwar  also  came  under  the  Bahmanl 
rulers  and  passed  on  their  fall  to  the  cAdil  £hihl 
kings  of  Bidjäpür.  For  a  time  the  country  passed 
again  under  Vidjayanagar,  but  from  1 575  to  the 
destruction  of  their  house  by  the  Emperor  Awrang- 
zeb  in  1686  it  remained  under  the  Bidjäpür  rulers. 
It  was  afterwards  under  the  Nizäm  of  Haidaräbäd, 
and  then  under  Haidar  CA1I  of  Mysore,  and  much 
fierce  lighting  took  place  in  it  between  the  latter 
and  the  Ma  rat  has.  The  last  and  the  British  be¬ 
sieged  Dharwar  Fort  in  1790  and  captured  it 
from  Tîpü  Sahib's  Governor  Badr  al-Zamân  Khan. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Maräthäs  the  district  passed 
under  British  rule  in  1818.  The  Muhammadans  in 
the  district  number  rather  over  100,000  and  form 
12 %  of  the  population;  in  Dharwar  City  they 
form  nearly  25  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  a 
few  small  djägirdärs  among  them.  The  west  of  the 
district  is  hilly  and  wooded;  the  east  is  a  tree¬ 
less  plain  of  black  cotton  soil. 

bibliography  :  Gazetteer  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency ,  Vol.  xxii.)  (II.  C.  F  ANSI  I A  we.) 
DHÂT.  [See  nuO.] 

HHAW.  [Sec  i»Ä\v.] 

DHAWl.  [See  miU.] 

DHl.  [See  imC.) 

ai.-HHI  ÂB  (DhiKh,  “wolf)  a  South  Arabian 
tribe.  Their  land  lies  between  the  territory  of  the 
Lower  cAwälik  [q.  v.)  and  the  Lower  Wahidf 
[q.  v.].  There  arc  also  considerable  settlements  of 
the  Dhi  ab  in  the  country  of  the  Lower  Wahid! 
itself,  the  villages  of  which  are  mostly  occupied 
by  them.  The  soil  is  unfertile  and  mostly  prairie- 
like  pasture  land.  In  the  east  of  the  district  is 
a  mountain  of  sonic  size,  the  lijcbel  Hamrd  (over 
4000  feet  high).  The  chief  place  is  the  Ashing 
village  of  Hawra  (al-l'lyd)  with  an  important 
harbour. 

The  Dhi ’ab  are  a  very  wild,  warlike  tribe  of 
robbers  and  arc  therefore  feared  throughout  South 
Arabia.  They  are  Kab.Til  (free,  independent  tribes) 
and  are  considered  as  genuine  Himyars;  their 
slogan  {jarkha,  * azwa )  is  :  ana  dhcb  (dhib)  Ytamyar 
(  Hi  my  a  r)  “I  am  the  wolf  of  the  Himyars”.  They 
have  no  common  Sultän,  and  the  various  branches 
of  the  tribe  are  ruled  by  Shaikhs,  called  AbQ 
(“father”),  whom  they  only  heed  in  case  of  war. 
The  most  influential  Shaikh  of  the  Dhi  âb  lives 
in  cArgha  (‘Orgha,  cIrgha). 

bibliography  :  v.  Maltzan,  Reise  nock 
Südarabien  (Braunschweig  1873),  P*  224i  235 — 
238;  Comte  de  Landberg,  Arabica ,  iv.  (Leiden 
1 897)1  P-  19  <t  v*  (ibid.  1898),  p.  230 
el  set/.  (J.  Schleifer.) 

HÏJLB,  the  wolf,  is  described  as  extremely 
malignant,  quarrelsome  and  cunning.  When  a 
large  number  of  wolves  are  together,  no  one 
separates  from  the  flock  os  they  do  not  trust  one 
another;  when  one  becomes  weak  or  is  wounded 
it  is  eaten  by  the  others.  When  asleep  they  keep 
the  right  and  left  eye  open  alternately  to  keep 
a  watch  on  one  another.  When  a  wolf  is  not  a 
match  for  an  opponent,  it  howls  till  others  come 
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to  its  help;  but  when  one  becomes  ill,  it  separates 
from  the  others,  because  it  knows  they  will  devour 
it  when  they  see  it  is  ill.  When  a  wolf  has 
designs  on  a  flock  of  sheep,  it  howls  so  that  the 
dog  hears  and  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  ; 
the  wolf  then  goes  to  the  other  side,  where  there 
is  no  dog  and  carries  off  the  sheep  by  seizing  it 
behind  the  head  and  lashing  it  with  its  tail  so 
that  the  sheep  runs  away  with  it.  The  wolf  is 
particularly  fond  of  making  its  raids  just  before 
sunrise,  when  shepherd  and  dog  are  both  tired 
with  watching.  When  a  wolf  runs  across  a  man's 
path  from  the  right,  the  man  will  be  the  victor 
but  if  it  comes  from  the  left,  he  is  overcome  by 
the  wolf.  Other  wild  animals  like  the  lion  and 
the  panther  only  attack  man  when  they  are  old 
and  no  longer  able  to  hunt,  while  the  wolf  is 
always  ready  to  attack  man.  It  can  go  for  a  long 
time  without  food;  its  stomach  is  able  to  digest 
a  bone  but  not  a  date-stone.  KazwinI  and  Ibn 
al-Haititr  mention  the  uses  of  parts  of  the  wolf 
in  medicine  or  for  superstitious  purposes  while 
Damiri  gives  a  host  of  legends  and  stories. 

Bibliography :  KazwinI,  *,A<fjâ9ib  al-Makhr 
lükät  (cd.  Wüstcnfcld),  p.  395  et  seq.\  Damïrî, 
Jj ay  at  a  l- If  ay  aw  an  (cd.  Cairo),  p.  302  et  seq.\ 
Ibn  al- liait  Sr  in  Leclerc,  Notiees  et  Extraits , 
ii.  152  et  seq.  (J.  Ruska.) 

DHIKR  in  the  mind  ( bil-kalb )  means  “remem¬ 
brance”,  and  with  the  tongue  (bil-lisân),  “men¬ 
tioning”,  “relating”,  then,  as  a  religious  technical 
term  (pronounced  zikr),  the  glorifying  of 
Allah  with  certain  fixed  phrases,  re¬ 
peated  in  a  ritual  order,  cither  aloud  or  in 
the  mind,  with  peculiar  breathings  and  physical 
movements»  When  these  are  pronounced  aloud,  it  i 
is  a  i ijiikr  djali,  when  inwardly,  a  dhikr  I'hafi. 
There  is  much  dispute  as  to  which  is  of  the 
higher  value.  This  practice  is  based  ultimately  on 
KuFfin  xxxiii.  41.  “O  ye  who  believe,  remember 
(or  glorify)  Allah  with  much  remembering  (or 
glorifying)”.  A  tradition  from  Muhammad  is  also 
frequently  quoted;  “There  sits  not  a  company 
remembering  (or  glorifying)  Allah,  but  the  angels 
surround  them  and  the  (divine)  mercy  covers  them, 
and  Allah  Most  High  remembers  (or  glorifies) 
them  among  those  who  are  with  him.”  For  the 
early  development  of  the  practice,  individually 
and  in  company,  of  such  zikrs  see  Goldzihcr  in 
Wiener  Zeitschr.  xiii.  pp.  35  et  seq .  When,  then, 
the  later  dcrwlsh  fraternities  arose  and  their  ritual 
became  flxed,  an  essential  part  of  eal*h  ( arJka  was 
its  zikr.  These  consist  of  the  repetition  a  great 
number  of  times  of  such  phrases  as  15  9ilaha 
7 ilia  ’ llah ,  subhUna- llah,  at-hamdu  lillâh ,  Allühu 
*okbar ,  'astaghfiru  ’ llah  and  the  different  names  of 
Allah.  Spiritual  songs,  often  indistinguishable  from 
love  songs,  may  be  introduced,  as  also  dancing 
and  playing  on  different  kinds  of  drums  and  pipes. 
At  the  regular  Friday  service  ( hadra )  in  the  takiya 
or  zawiya ,  which  all  derwishes  are  expected  to 
attend,  the  ritual  consists  especially  of  the  for¬ 
mula  15  9 ilâha  9ilta  'llàh,  called  the  dhikr  al-ÿa- 
lala ,  and  of  the  hizb  [q.  v.],  or  “office”  In  the 
technical  sense,  of  the  order,  which  is  made  up 
of  extended  selections  from  the  KuFfin  and  of 
other  prayers.  A  simpler  dhikr  is  that  of  awkat 
(“hours”  in  the  technical  sense),  formulae  to  be 
repeated  after  each  regular  \alat,  or  at  least  twice 
daily.  Another  term  used  in  this  connection  is 
ft tird,  explained  by  Çüfts  as  meaning  “access”, 


“arrival”  (with  All&h),  and  applied  to  a  short  in¬ 
vocation,  drawn  up  by  a  founder  of  a  fraternity, 
the  recitation  of  which  is  now  a  pious  work.  Both 
hizb  and  wird  are  otherwise  used  io  signify  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Kur’än  or  of  prayer  recited  at  par¬ 
ticular  times  (Lane,  Lexicon,  sub  hizb  and  wird). 
Each  fraternity  has  a  dhikr,  or  ritual,  of  its  own, 
constructed  and  imposed  by  its  founder,  but  these 
can  be  modified  freely  by  the  t&aikà  or  mukad - 
dam.  They  are  given  under  the  separate  fraterni¬ 
ties.  For  18  usages  of  the  word  dhikr  which  theo¬ 
logians  have  found  in  the  Kur^ftn,  and  for  fur¬ 
ther  description  of  its  meaning  and  value  with 
followers  of  the  mystical  path  ( sâlikûn )  see  Diet, 
of  techn .  terms ,  i.  512  et  seq.  For  descriptions  of 
actual  zikrs  sec  Lane’s  Modern  Egyptians  by  index 
and  the  present  writer’s  Aspects  of  Islam ,  pp. 
159  et  seq.  For  an  attempt  to  clear  the  zikr  ot 
superstitious  elements,  see  Kitab  al-td’lim  wal- 
irsfynd,  pp.  63  et  seq. ,  the  manual  for  derwlsh 
shaikhs  and  their  pupils  drawn  up  under  the 
direction  of  the  present  Sbaykh  al-Bakrl. 
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friries  musulmanes  du  Hedjaz  (Paris,  1887); 
Depont  et  Coppolani,  Les  Confréries  religieuses 
Musulmanes  (Algiers,  1897);  Goldziher,  Vorle~ 
sangen ,  by  index  under  Ilhikr  ;  J.  P.  Browne, 
The  Derwishes  or  Oriental  Spiritualism  (London, 
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DHIMMA.  According  to  Muslim  canon  law  on 
the  conquest  of  a  non-Muslim  country  by  Mus¬ 
lims,  the  population  which  docs  not  embrace 
Isl3m  and  which  is  not  enslaved  is  guaranteed  life, 
liberty  and,  in  a  modified  sense,  property.  They 
are,  therefore,  called  A  hi  al-dJiimma,  “People  of 
the  covenant  or  obligation”,  or  simply  al-Dhin/ma 
or  Dhimmis  —  the  dhimma  involving  temporal 
,  rights  from  Muslims  and  duties  towards  Muslims. 
If,  however,  they  have  been  captured  in  arms,  they 
may  be  killed  or  enslaved  or  ransomed  or  ex¬ 
changed  or  simply  set  free.  The  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  combatants  in  any  case  must  become 
slaves.  But  such  a  dhimma  is,  in  strictness,  open 
only  to  a  “People  of  Scripture”  ( Ahl  kitab),  thus 
to  Jews,  Christians  and  Sabeans,  which  has  been 
interpreted  to  cover  Zoroastrians.  All  others,  clas¬ 
sed  roughly  as  Dahris,  or  materialists,  and  as 
idolaters,  must  be  killed  or  enslaved.  But  practi¬ 
cally  this  distinction  has  fallen  to  the  ground, 
and  Muslim  states  have  found  themselves  com 
pclled  to  tolerate  other  than  People  of  Scripture. 
Each  adult,  male,  free,  sane  Dhimml  must  pay  a 
poll-tax  ( djizya  q.  v.)  of  an  amount  which  is 
flxed  in  the  agreement.  His  real  estate  either  be¬ 
comes  a  wakf  for  the  whole  body  of  Muslims, 
but  of  which  he  continues  to  have  the  use,  or 
he  holds  it  still  as  his  own.  In  either  event  he 
pays  on  it  and  its  crops  a  land-tax  ( k&arâflj , 
q.  v.)  which,  in  the  first  case,  inheres  in  the 
land  and  must  be  paid  even  though  the  land 
comes  into  the  possession  of  a  Muslim;  but,  in 
the  second  case,  on  the  owner's  being  a  Muslim, 
falls.  He  is  liable  also  to  other  exactions  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Muslim  armies.  He  must  distin¬ 
guish  himself  from  believers  by  dress,  not  riding 
on  horseback  or  carrying  weapons,  and  by  a 
generally  respectful  attitude  towards  Muslims.  He 
is  also  under  certain  legal  disabilities  with  regard 
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to  testimony  in  law-courts,  protection  under  cri¬ 
minal  law  and  in  marriage.  Of  course  all  these 
points  hare  been  and  are  enforced  with  very 
varying  degrees  of  rigour.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Muslims  guarantee  them  security  to  life  and  pro¬ 
perty,  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
and  defence  against  others.  They  may  repair  and 
even  rebuild  existing  churches,  but  not  erect  new 
ones  on  new  sites.  Nor  in  the  exercise  of  their 
worship  may  they  use  an  offensive  publicity.  Their 
life,  public  and  private,  muNt  l>e  of  a  quiet,  in¬ 
offensive  nature.  And  they  arc  not  citizens  of  the 
Muslim  state.  Kathcr,  each  non-Muslim  commu¬ 
nity  governs  itself  under  its  responsible  head  — 
rabbi,  bishop,  etc.  —  who  is  its  link  of  connec¬ 
tion  with  ihc  Muslim  government. 

bibliography.  Juynboll,  Handb.  ties  is¬ 
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(I).  H.  Macik>na!.d.) 

ß£|IRÄc,  primarily  the  part  of  the  arm  from 
the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger;  then 
the  measure  —  a  cubit.  Containing  six  Lab  ad  at 
(hand-breadths)  the  measure  is  called  phi/ä c  al • 
lUmma  (the  cubit  of  the  common  people,  the 
common  cubit).  Containing  seven  it  is  named 
Pliira'  al-maltk ,  or  king’s  cubit ,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  the  Phira^  of  one  of  the  Kisräs  was  seven 
hand-breaths.  Also  the  instrument,  of  wood  or  iron, 
with  which  the  length  of  the  <Jliirä<  is  measured.  1 
Phirac  again  is  used  of  the  forelegs  of  cows, 
sheep  and  goats,  i.  e.  th'e  part  above  the  kurif\ 
and  the  forelegs  of  camels,  horses,  mules  and 
asses,  i.  c.  the  part  above  the  ituiztf.  The  brand 
put  upon  this  part  of  the  leg  is  also  called  phin 7*, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the  RanG 
Xb^laba  and  the  Ranû  Mälik  b.  Sacd.  Lastly  Phiräc 
is  the  name  of  one  of  the  stars  in  the  Gemini 
( al-Pjawza *).  (A.  S.  Fulton.) 

DHÖ  (a)  with  a  following  genitive,  “lord”  or 
•owner’1  c.g.  PAu  'l-Hiyâsatain  “owner  of  the  two 
powers”  (the  sword  and  the  pen),  an  epithet  of  al- 
Fadl  b.  Sahl  [q.  v.],  Phu  * l-Wizïiratain ,  lord  of 
the  two  Wazlratcs,  a  title  among  the  Arabs  of 
Spain,  phu  7-  Yaminain ,  he  of  the  two  right  hands, 
an  epithet  of  Tahir  b.  al-Husain  [q.  v.];  also  “the 
man  of’  to  express  membership,  c.  g.  in  clan 
names  of  South  Arabia,  cf.  KampfTmeicr  in  Zeitsehr . 
der  Deutsch .  Morgenl.  Gesell .,  liv.  624,  often  also 
in  the  plural,  phawüy  Detut:  cf.  Snouck  Hurgronje, 
Mekka  i.,  112  el  seq.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  dha  and  along  with 
the  functions  of  a  noun  has  adopted  the  inflexion 
of  one:  Gen.  dhl ,  acc.  tlhii.  The  feminine  is  dhâf 
which  not  only  means  the  “(female)  owner”  or 
•mistress”,  but  also  has  the  meaning  of  •being” 
and  in  this  meaning  has  given  rise  to  new  words 
like  fhjiti ,  dhatlya  “pertaining  to  being”.  The 
plural  in  classical  Arabic  is  uli J,  till  (besides 
(than'ii'Sec  above).  A  number  of  compounds  follow. 

BHU  VFAÇÀR  (a.)  the  name  of  the 
famous  sword,  which  Muhammad  ob¬ 
tained  as  booty  in  the  battle  of  Badr; 


it  previously  belonged  to  on  infidel  named  Mo* 
nabbih  b.  al-Hadjdj5dj-  The  name  of  the  sword  is 
connected  with  the  expression  Saif  Afstfakkar 
•sword  with  the  notch”.  It  is  mentioned  in  se¬ 
veral  had)[hsy  which  have  been  collected,  for  ex¬ 
ample  by  Ibn  Sacd,  ii.  2  (near  the  end;  not  yet 
printed)  among  the  SAama'it  in  the  section  fl 
Suyüf  al-Sabi .  According  to  one  of  these  tradi¬ 
tions  the  sword  bore  an  inscription  referring  to 
the  blood-money  which  ended  with  the  words  13 
yuktal  Muslim  bikafir  *no  Muslim  shall  be  slain 
for  an  unl>clievcr”.  Its  excellence  was  proverbial 
in  the  Hidjäz:  there  was  a  saying,  la  saif  ilia  Phu 
%  l- Dakar.  These  words  are  a  very  popular  inscription 
to  this  day  throughout  the  Muhammadan  world  on 
the  beautifully  engraved  swords  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  sword  passed  from  Muhammad  to  CAU  and 
was  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  the  cAbba>id 
Caliphs.  It  certaioly  was  originally  two-edged  like 
all  ancient  Arab  swords.  I-ater  when  swords  with 
only  one  edge  were  the  rule,  this  sword  was 
imagined  to  have  had  two  points.  It  frequently 
appears  in  this  form  as  an  ornament  in  art,  cf. 
the  reproduction  on  the  accompanying  plate. 

Phu  ’1-Fakir  finally  also  became  a  man’s  name, 
which  is  found  more  particularly  among  Shi'is. 
b  ibliogr  a p  hy  :  F.  \V.  Seh warzlose,  Die 

Waffen  der  alten  Araber  (Leipzig  1S86),  p.  152. 

(K.  Mittwoch.) 

DHU  Y-tfIBJDJA,  literally  “Owner  of  the 
Pilgrimage”,  is  the  last  month  of  the  Mu¬ 
hammadan  year,  so  called  because  the  Pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca  (Hndjdj)  and  the  religious  cere¬ 
monies  associated  therewith  are  performed  in  it, 
occupying  the  seventh,  eighth  and  tenth  days  of 
the  month.  In  no  other  month  can  a  visit  to  the 
sacred  city  have  the  merits  of  a  pilgrimage. 

(A.  S.  Fulton.) 

EHU  ’t.-KA'DA,  -Owner  of  the  Truce”;  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  Muhammadan 
year,  so  called  because  during  that  month  the 
ancient  Arabs  waged  no  warfare,  but  engaged 
in  peaceful  occupations.  (A.  S.  Fulton.) 

DHU  ’I.-ÇADR,  a  Turkoman  dynasty, 
which  ruled  for  about  a  century  and  a  half  in 
Malatya  and  Albistan,  and  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  xiv'h  century.  Zain  al-Din 
Karadja  b.  Phu  ’1-Kadr  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  line;  he  was  succeeded  b)t  his  son 
Khalil  (780?,  7S2?— 788  A.  11).  Karadja  con¬ 
quered  Albistan,  Khalil  Marca^j,  Malatya,  Khar- 
put  and  Bchcsnf,  but  the  authorities  disagree  as 
to  the  date  of  these  conquests;  both  fell  in  battle 
with  the  Kgyptian  governors  of  Damascus  and 
Aleppo.  Khalil  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Süll  Beg  (788 — 800);  he  defeated  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  was  recognised  by  them  as  lord  of  AlbistSo 
and  finally  murdered  by  an  emissary  of  Sultin 
Bar^ak’s.  His  nephew,  NSsir  al-Din  Muham¬ 
mad,  son  of  Khalil,  lord  of  Sis,  took  over  the 
reins  of  government  (800 — 846  A.  it.);  within  the 
first  period  of  his  reign  falls  the  expulsion  ot 
K5dl  BurhSn  al-Din,  ruler  of  SiwSs,  and  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Malatya  and  BchcsnT  by  lttyaztd  I;  Nasir 
al-Dtn  had  married  a  daughter  of  Kadi  RurhSn 
al-Din  and  after  the  latter’s  death  he  gave  his 
brother-in-law  Zain  al-'Abidln  a  Kindly  reception 
^Äshik-Pashazäde,  p.  54)  Titnürlank,  whose  army 
had  been  harassed  by  the  Turkomans  during  the  siege 
of  Siwits,  occupied  Albistfin  and  the  land  of  the 
I}hu  T-Kadrlya,  stormed  Malatya  and  Behesnl  and 
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laid  the  whole  country  waste,  whereupon  the  t>bu 
'1-Kadrogljlu  submitted  to  him  (Sharaf  »al-Dln, 
ed.  Petis  de  la  Croix,  v.  c.  16);  on  his  return 
from  Syria,  in  the  beginning  of  1401,  he  suddenly 
fell  upon  the  I)hu  '1-Kadr  Turkomans  who  were 
leading  a  nomadic  existence  around  Tadmur  and 
drove  off  their  herds  of  cattle  (Sfraraf  al-l  In,  op . 
cit.,  v.  28).  After  Timor’s  withdrawal  we  find 
Nftsir  al-Din  in  alliance  with  Sultän  Mehemmed 
Celebi  who  had  married  one  of  his  daughters 
(I.euncl.  Hist.,  412);  his  son  Sulaimän  Beg  in 
815  A.  II.  accompanied  Mehemmed  Cclcbi  on  his 
campaign  against  the  latter's  brother  Müsä  Celebi 
(Sacd  al-Din,  i.  264;  Leuncb,  /fist.,  452  et  seq.). 
At  a  later  period  we  find  him  involved  in  a  struggle 
with  the  Karamanoghlu  and  the  Ramazanoghlu  ; 
Sultan  al-MuViyad  supported  him  and  granted  him 
Kaisarlya  in  882  A.  II.  ;  Murad  IV.  afterwards 
conquered  this  town  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
Dhu  '1-Kadroghlu.  NSsir  al-Din  died  in  846 
after  reigning  over  44  years.  Bertrandon  de  la 
Broquière,  who  journeyed  through  Asia  Minor  in 
1432,  found  Turkomans  of  the  Dhu  'l-Kadroghlu 
at  Hama,  (p.  102)  and  in  another  passage,  (p.  119) 
he  mentions  that  this  prince  had  at  his  disposal 
*30,000  hommes  d’armes  Turquemans”. 

Näsir  al-Din  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sul  ai- 
mftn  Beg  (846—858),  who  had  been  Beg  of 
Malat ya  during  his  father’s  reign.  In  853  (1449) 
he  gave  his  daughter  Sitti  Khätön  to  Mehemmed, 
afterwards  the  third  Sultän  of  that  name  (Sacd  al- 
Din,  i.  398  et  seq.\  Dukas,  224).  As  Dukas  tells 
us,  Sultän  Muräd  II.  wished  this  alliance  in  order 
to  have  an  ally  in  the  prince  of  Dhu  ’1-Kadr 
against  the  Karamanoghlu  and  the  Kara  VQsuf. 

His  successor  was  his  son  Malik  Arslan 
(858—870  A.  11.).  In  his  reign  Uzun  Hasan  seized 
Kharput  ;  he  was  murdered  in  870,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  brother  Sliähbudak  by  a  Fidä5!  in  Mnrcash. 

After  his  death  his  brother  Shähbudalf  was 
installed  by  the  Mamlök  Sultän  Kä'it  Bäi  while 
Sultan  Mehemmed  11.  granted  another  son  of  Su¬ 
laimän  Beg,  Shähsuwär,  dominion  over  the  tril>cs 
of  f)hu  'l-Kadr  and  Bozokli.  Sljâhbudak  fled  to 
Egypt  in  877  and  left  the  throne  to  Shähsuwär 
who  was  finally  taken  by  the  Egyptians  in  877 
and  executed,  gllâhbudaÿ  did  not  however  long 
enjoy  his  power  ;  another  brother  CA  1  ä*  a  1-D  a  w  1  a , 
supported  by  Sultän  Mehemmed  H.  rose  against 
him  in  884  (Sa  d  al-Din,  i.  570  et  seq .  and  ii. 
163)  and  drove  him  out  of  his  kingdom;  Shäh- 
budaV  was  imprisoned  by  the  Egyptians  whom 
cAlä'  al-Dawla  had  been  able  to  win  to  their  side, 
and  when  in  895  he  tried  with  the  help  of 
Bäyazid  II.  to  regain  the  throne  from  Wlä*  al- 
Dawla,  he  was  defeated  by  him,  handed  over  to 
the  Egyptians  and  executed  by  them.  Henceforth 
<Alä>  al-Dawla  remained  at  peace  with  the  Otto¬ 
mans;  his  daughter  cÄ'ifcha  KhâtQn  was  the  wife 
of  Bäyazid  II.  (Tasbköprilzädc  Kamäl,  i.  60)  to 
whom  she  bore  the  future  Sul;än  Selim  1.  in 
1467  A.  I).  On  the  other  hand  he  came  in  conflict 
with  Shäh  Ismäcil  of  Tabriz,  whom  he  had  refused 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Begin  KhätQn;  he  had  also 
taken  the  town  of  Diyarlukr  after  the  fall  of  the 
Ak-koyOnla.  In  913  (1507)  Shfth  Isma'il  attacked 
‘Ala’  al-Dawla  in  his  own  dominions,  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  on  him  and  deprived  him  of  Diyär- 
bakr  and  KJharput  (Sacd  al-Din,  ii.  130;  Ecu  neb, 
/fist. y  652  et  seq.*,  v.  Hammer,  Gesch.  ties  Osm . 
Ketches ,  ii.  345);  one  of  his  sons  and  two  grandsons 


fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  and  were  put 
to  death  by  them. 

Selim  1  finally  destroyed  the  power  of  cAla’  al- 
Dawla.  On  his  return  from  the  Persian  campaign 
in  921  (1515),  Khädim  Sinän  Pasha  was  sent  on 
a  punitive  expedition  against  the  Dhu  ’1-Kadr 
chief,  who  was  thought  to  have  taken  up  a  hostile 
attitude  to  the  Ottomans;  on  the  29th  Rabf  11  = 
12  th  June  a  battle  was  fought  between  Sinän 
Pasha  and  the  aged  Turkoman  ‘Alä5  al-Dawla, 
(he  is  said  to  have  90  years,  of  age);  his  head  and 
those  of  his  four  sons  and  thirty  Turkoman 
princes  were  sent  to  the  Sultän  as  trophies  of 
victory  (EaridQn,  i.  362;  Sacd  al-I)In,  ii.  293— 
297;  v.  Hammer,  Gssch .  ties  Osm .  Ketches  y  ii. 
425  et  seq.).  cAlibeg  son  of  Shähsuwär  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Sulaimänbeg  was  granted  the  throne  of 
the  Dhu  '1-Kadr  in  place  of  cAla*  al-Dawla;  he 
had  in  his  time  fled  before  CAUP  al-Dawla  to  Bäyazid 
II.  and  distinguished  himself  in  Selim's  campaign 
against  Shäh  Ismäcil.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
Selim  I.  on  his  Egyptian  expedition  and  in  the 
reign  of  Sulaimän  I  suppressed  the  rebellion  of 
Djanbardi  Ghazälb  lie  was  then  misrepresented  to 
the  Sultän  by  Farhäd  Pasha;  Farhäd  Pasha  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  task  of  chastising  him  invited  him 
to  meet  him  in  his  camp  at  OrtuVäbäd  and  had 
him  and  his  four  sons  put  to  death,  (year  928; 
cf.  Leuncb,  If  ist.  y  759  et  seq.)*,  the  land  of  the 
Dhu  ’l-Kadrlya  was  made  a  Beglerbeylik,  Two 
grandsons  of  cAlä*  al-Dawla,  €Alibeg  and  Mehem- 
med  Khän,  sons  of  Shâhrukh,  who  had  escaped 
to  Shäh  Ismäcil,  afterwards  came  to  Sulaimän  I. 
and  received  governorships  from  him;  Mehemmed 
Khän  died  in  977  in  Rumclia  (on  him,  cf.  Ewliyä, 
Travels,  i.  I,  86  =  i.  170  of  the  Oriental  edition). 
cAbd  al-Razzak  Beg,  a  brother  of  cAhP  al-Dawla, 
was  brought  a  prisoner  with  his  two  sons  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1515,  but  his  fate  is  unknown. 

Under  Ottoman  suzerainty  the  Dhu  '1-Kadr-  ' 
oghlu  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  mediatised 
ruling  house  (e.  g.  in  the  Curialia*,  cf.  Ewliyä, 
loc.  cit.)  and  appear  in  the  xvii1*»  century  with 
the  Kizilahtnedli  of  Sinope  and  the  Khans  of  the 
Krim  among  the  “famiglie  del  Regio  sangue" 
(Sagrcdo,  Memorie  Is  tor  ic  he ,  p.  1068  of  the  Ve¬ 
netian  edition  of  .1677). 

The  name  JJliu  ’1-Kadr  —  Dukas  writes  T 017- 
yetr/w:  (224;  cf.  Sur  g  a  di  roll  in  Bertrandon  de 
la  Broquière,  Durcadurli  in  Sagredo);  Chalko- 
kondyles  and  the  His  tor  ia  Politica  confuse  Dhu 
'1-Kadr  with  the  Torgud  Turkomans  of  Tasbcli 
(Cilicia)  and  sometimes  write  Toupyoorttç  for  Dhu 
'1-Kadr,  and  sometimes  Toi^jmctwA/Ji;  for  Tor* 
gudiu  —  has  remained  attached  to  the  Turkoman 
tribes  of  Marcagh;  the  former  Eyälct  Dhu  *1-Kadrlya 
comprised  the  Sandjaks  of  Mar'ash,  Malatya,  cAin- 
täb,  Kars-Dhu  ’l-Kadrlya  and  SumcisäJ  (cAin  CAH, 
Kawânin  risâlesi ,  p.  22),  with  2169  fiefs  {timUr 
and  ziâmet ),  which  turned  out  5500  men  (cAin 
cAlI,  loc.  cit.  50).  The  Eyälct  was  also  known  by 
the  name  of  land  of  cAla'  al-Dawla. 

If  ibliograp  hy\  Munedjdjimbäsbl,  >*!•  *67— 
171;  cAll,  Kùnh  al-Akhbar,  iv.  3,  p.  38 — 45; 
do.,  Pttfiifi  half  u  cafd  we  Hjiifi  k&arf(/u  ttakd , 
fid.  98  et  seq.  of  my  MS.;  v.  Hammer,  Gesch. 
d.  Osm.  Ketches ,  i.  1 75 — 179  (based  mainly  pn 
the  Nukhbct  af*  TawTt rlhh  in  the  more  complete 
as  yet  unprinted  edition);  Ch.  Schcfcr,  preface 
to  Bertrandon  de  la  Broquière,  Voyage,  p.  lix. 
et  seq .  (following  Muncdjdjimbäshl). 


I »in*  Y-Kakar. 

Representation  of  CAH  with  the  sword  IMiu  'l-Kakar  on  .a  mirror  in  the 
possession  of  Prof.  M.  Sobernheim,  Jtcrlin. 


Zain  al-DIn  Kara^ja  (+  780). 


I.  KbalU  780—788.  2.  Snlrbeg 

3.  Ibrâhîm 

4.  Tsa 

5.  cOthmftn 

788 — 800. 

1 

(a.  788  Lord  of 
Kharput:  ‘All,  Fùnk\ 

(about  788: 

‘All,  Funky 

(Sod,  fights  with 

a.  819  sent  to  Me¬ 

Nâsir  al-Din  Mehem¬ 

hemmed  I.:  Fcridün, 

med:  eAlI,  Funh). 

L  IS7). 

daughter  of  Kädi  Burh&n 
al-Din  of  SiwJs. 

7S8  Lord  of  Slwls;  reg.  800 — 846. 


2.  Hamza  -f  840  II.  (Sidjill-I  ‘Olhmftnl). 


I.  Sulcimlnbeg 
846'““  858. 


2.  +  after  840  (Sidjill-i 

‘Othmftnl). 


3.  daughter,  married  Metern* 
raed  I. 


5.  CA bd  ai-  6.  Sitti 
RazzäV  KbfttUn,  mar* 

(921  banished  ried  Mehcm« 

to  Constant!-  med  II.  (853). 

nople). 


I.  ShähroJcJi  (Ix>rd  of  2.  Suleimftobcg  (Lord  3.  cA’ishe  Khfttun  (mar*  4.  Bcglukhfftdn  (sought 
Kirshehri  a>  905:  Sacd  of  Bozokli;  a.  slain  ried  Bäyazld  II.  as  wife  by  Shäh 

al-Din,  ii.  63  and  105).  by  cAiil>cg  920:  Sacd  before  1467).  IsmaSl). 

I  al-I)în,  ii.  287). 

1 .  Mehemmed  Khïn  2.  ‘Alibcg  (about  940  ; 

(+  about  977)*  +  in  Päsln). 

I 

Karakhin  (cÄlI,  Fulfil 
etc.,  fol.  102). 

ßja'far  Bcg. 

(Sandjâkbeg  of  Corum,  about  1000  H.  in  KaisarTye,  cAlï,  FttfBl  etc.  fol.  102). 

Foie:  A  place  cannot  be  found  for  the  Dhu  *1-Kadr  Oghlu  Hosanbeg,  who  Is  mentioned  about 
830  H.  in  the  history  of  Yürgcô  Pasha  (cf.  v.  Hammer,  op.  «’/.,  i.  426  et  seq.)  in  LeuncL,  Aft;/.,  538 
and  ^îbiVpashazîtde  (p.  82).  —  That  the  ShShsuwftr  Pasha,  +  997  H.,  so  often  mentioned  in  Hun¬ 
garian  history,  was  descended  from  the  Uhu  ’1-Kadr  Oghlu,  has  been  assumed  by  v.  Hammer,  op. 
r//.,  ii.  673  without  good  reason.  (J.  H.  MordtmannJ 

DHÜ  KAR,  the  name  of  a  stream  in  the  Thus  arose  the  popular  romance  of  the  FitUb 
land  of  the  tribe  of  Bakr  b.  W ftJi  1  [q.  v.,  J/arb  Banl  Shat  ban  mefa  Fisra  AnBiAirwSn , 
p.  604]  between  Wäsit  and  Küfa.  A  battle  bears  (printed,  Bombay,  1305). 

its  name  which  was  fought  between  this  Arab  Bibliography.  Tabari,  Annales ,  i.  1015- 

tribe  and  the  Persians  in  which  the  latter  were  IOl6;  1028 — 1037;  Ibn  *Abd  Rabbihi,  aFlkJ 

defeated.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  al-farld  (Bülâÿ  1302),  iii.  115 — 119;  al-Bakrf, 

celebrated  of  the  Atyam  aFArab  [q.  v.,  p.  218].  Geogr .  Wort  erb. ,  ed.  by  Ferd.  \V  Listenfeld 

Tradition  varies  as  to  the  date  of  the  battle.  Ac-  (Gottingen  1877),  ii.  723-724  ;  MaidänT,  Maintop 

cording  to  some  it  took  place  on  the  day  the  al-AnithJil  (Cairo  1284),  ii.  325  —  cf.  G.  W. 

Prophet  was  bom,  according  to  most  authorities  Freytag,  Arabum  Prorerbia  (Bonn  1843),  iii. 

however  it  was  not  fought  till  after  the  battle  of  557  — ;  Yakut  (ed.  WUstenfeld),  iv.  10 — 12  ; 

Badr  [q.  v.,  p.  559]  and  Muhammad  is  related  to  Mittwoch,  Proelia  Arabum  Paganorum . 

have  said  of  it  “the  day  was  the  first  day  the  (Diss.  Berlin  1S99),  p.  8.  (E.  Mittwoch.) 

Arabs  had  won  their  rights  from  the  Persians  and  DHU  ’r.-KARNAIN,  the  “two-horned**,  a 

through  me  they  have  been  victorious”.  In  many  name  always  given  to  the  individuals  cited  below, 
accounts  two  battles  of  Hhö  Kâr  arc  distinguished,  more  particularly  to  the  third.  The  two  horns  go 
The  battle  is  sometimes  also  called  after  other  back  to  an  old  mythological  idea.  Naram-Sin  was 
places  near  Qha  Kâr,  at  which  there  was  also  for  example  represented  as  Adad  with  2  horns 

fighting.  —  The  old  accounts  of  the  Yawm  Phi  (on  the  stele  of  Susa;  cf .Fouilles  à  Suse ,  i.  pi.  x.). 

Far  gradually  became  much  elaborated  with  new  The  two  horns  of  Jupiter  Ammon  are  well  known, 
material  —  just  as  happened  with  the  accounts  In  Arabic,  the  name  IJhu  *l-Karnain,  the  true 

of  the  battles  between  the  Bakr  and  the  Taghlib.  meaning  of  which  was  not  known  to  the  Arabs 


I.  Malik  Ars-  2.  Shähbudafc 
Un  858 — 870.  870 — 872; 

877—884; 
after  895. 

I 

Shähkobäd  (889 
taken  prisoner 
and  blinded 
by  cAlâ5  al-Dawla: 

‘Ah). 


3.  Shähsuwär  4.  CA  1ft’  al* 
872—877.  Dawla 

I  884—921. 

cAll  Beg 
921 — 928. 

_ J _ 

I.  Sari  Arslan, 

2.  Diwäne  We- 
led  (</.  928 
executed  with  two 
other  brothers: 
cÄll). 
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and  which  they  therefore  interpreted  in  the  most 
▼tried  and  often  quite  ridiculous  fashion,  is  borne 
by  the  following  persons: 

I«  al-Mundhir  al-Akbar  b.  Ml9  al-Saml’, 
the  grandfather  of  al-NuSnân  b.  al-Mundhir.  He 
U  said  to  have  worn  two  long  curled  locks  on 
his  forehead  and  therefore  to  have  received  the 
name  Ohu  'l-Karnain.  According  to  Ibn  Du  raid's 
explanation  he  is  the  Dim  'l-Karnain  who  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  verse  lx.  3  of  Imru’u  'l-Kais  (Ahl- 
wardt,  Six  Divans y  p.  Ica) 

a\adda  naihjS*a  dhi  'l-Karnaini  kattU 

tawa/iü  c Tiridu  V- ma/iki  * 1-humZmi 
Wincklcr  sees  a  thunder-god  in  this  l)hu  'l-Karnain. 

2.  The  South  Arabian  king  Tubbac  al- 
A^ran  or  Qhu  ’l-Karnain.  According  to  the 
South  Arabian  interpretation  he  is  the  Dhu  ’1-Kar- 
nain  mentioned  in  the  Kor5fin  (cf.  under  3). 

3.  Alexander  the  Great  is  by  far  the  most 
frequently  referred  to  as  Dhu  'l-Karnain.  He  is 
mentioned  by  this  name  even  in  the  Korean  (Söra, 
xviii.  82  <t  stg.)y  after  the  original  in  the  Syriac 
legend  which  arose  in  the  vi,fl  century  A.  D.,  in 
which  Alexander  says  to  God:  “1  know  that  thou 
hast  caused  horns  to  grow  upon  my  head,  so  that 
I  may  crush  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  with 
them”.  The  Syriac  legend  is,  as  Noldeke  has 
shown,  the  source  of  the  “Two-Horned”  in  the 
Kor’fin.  For  the  details  of  this  story  and  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  rest  of 
Arabic  literature  see  the  article  Iskandar.  Among 
the  explanations  which  the  Arabs  give  of  the 
name  I_)hu  '1-Kornain  as  applied  to  Alexander, 

I  may  mention  the  following:  Alexander  had  two 
hornlike  fleshy  growths  on  his  forehead;  he  had 
two  beautiful  locks  (tarn  =  dhu'abay  see  above) 
on  his  forehead;  he  was  of  noble  descent  on  his 
father's  as  well  as  his  mother's  side;  two  gene¬ 
rations  (karn)  passed  away  during  his  lifetime;  he 
was  endowed  with  knowledge  of  the  outer  and 
inner  world;  he  penetrated  into  the  regions  of 
light  and  of  darkness. 

4.  eA  1 1  b.  Abi  Ja  lib  more  rarely  bears  the 
name  Dhu  '1-Kamain. 

Bibliography.  I.  Lis  Tin  al^Araby  xvii. 
21 1  ;  Wincklcr,  Arabisch-Semitisch-Orientalisch 
{Mitteilungen  der  Vorderasiatischen  Gesellschaft , 
*901,  4)1  ?•  138  et  s eg. 

2.  A.  V.  Kroner,  Über  die  Südarabische  Sage 
(Leipzig  1866),  p.  70  et  seg . 

3.  Noldekc,  Beiträge  zur»  Geschichte  des 
Alexanderromani  ( Denkschriften  der  Kais .  Aka¬ 
demie  der  Wissenschaften ,  Phil.-Hist.  Klasse,  38. 
Vol.,  Wien  1890,  v.  Abhandlung),  p.  27  and 
32;  Lisän  al-'Araby  xvii.  210  et  seg.\  Thacälibi, 
AV/u/  al-Anbiyi Ÿ  (Cairo  1310),  p.  ffij  Mas<QdI, 
Prairies  tf  ory  ii.  248-249, 

4.  Kämüs  s.  v.  krn.  (E.  MITTWOCH.) 

QHU  VKIFL  is  an  individual  mentioned  in 
the  Kor’&n  2t,  s«,  38,  4?,  in  connection  with  a 
series  of  prophets,  whose  identity  is  wrapped  in 
uncertainty.  The  Muslim  commentators  have  only 
a  very  hazy  conception  of  him  and  hesitatingly 
identify  him  with  various  people,  chiefly  biblical 
personages  like  Joshua,  Elijah,  Zachariah,  or  Eze¬ 
kiel.  l>hu  '1-Kifl  is  a  name  of  the  prophet  just  as 
four  other  prophets  have  two  names  (Ya'^Qb: 
Dri^l;  Yonus:  DJju  T-Nön;  CI^3  :  al-Maslh;  Mu¬ 
hammad:  Ahmad).  The  view  is  more  definitely 


advanced  (Tabari,  Annales ,  l  364,  Mujjlr  al-Pln, 
al-  Uns  al-DgalUy  p.  68),  that  Ubu  '1-Kifl  is  an 
epithet  of  Bi^hr  (according  to  some,  e.  g.  Täfj 
al*Arüs\  Bashîr),  a  son  of  AiyQb,  whom  God 
chose  as  a  prophet  to  convert  a  heathen  people 
(or  King  Kinc2o)  in  Shim,  where  he  spent  his 
whole  life  and  died  at  the  age  of  75.  Ibn  lySs's 
story  that  the  sons  of  Aiyüb  waged  war  against 
the  heathen  king  Lara  b.  Dacftm  to  whom  they 
declined  to  give  their  sister  in  marriage  and  that 
Bishr  was  taken  prisoner,  stands  quite  alone.  As 
his  brothers  declined  to  ransom  him,  the  king 
threw  him  upon  a  funeral  pyre;  but  the  angel  of 
God  protected  him  from  a  fiery  death  in  the  same 
way  as  Abraham  had  been  protected  from  the 
fire  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  Nimrod. 
Lam  thereupon  became  Converted  with  all  his 
people.  The  accepted  collections  of  Hadllhs  make 
not  the  slightest  mention  of  Dhu  '1-Kifl,  a  proof 
that  Hadilh  criticism  places  no  value  on  the  ma¬ 
nifold  legends  about  this  individual.  The  Kussäs 
have  therefore  been  all  the  more  industrious  in 
finding  motives  for  the  name  of  this  figure,  which 
is  quite  colourless  in  tradition,  by  etymological 
inventions,  all  of  which  are  connected  with  various 
meanings  of  the  word  Kiß  and  the  verbal  stem 
kß.  First  with  the  meaning  “pledge”  or  “secu¬ 
rity”  of  the  word  Kifl\  Dhu  '1-Kifl  is  said  to 
have  pledged  himself  to  the  Prophet  Elisha 
(whose  cousin,  ibn  cAmniy  he  was  according  to 
some  —  Baidâwl  — ),  to  whom  he  proposed  him¬ 
self  as  successor  as  leader  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
to  fulfil  three  conditions:  to  fast  by  day,  to  spend 
the  night  in  pious  devotions  and  never  to  fall 
into  a  passion.  In  *spitc  of  the  temptations  of 
Satan  he  fulfilled  these  conditions.  In  the  legends 
of  Bashir  he  gives  the  heathen  king  Kin^ân  a 
written  guarantee  that  the  king  will  attain 
Paradise  if  he  becomes  converted  or  to  be  a  gua¬ 
rantee  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom  to  Läm. 
Other  legends  are  connected  with  the  meaning  of 
Kiß  as  “double”.  Dhu  *1-Kifl  enjoyed  a  double 
measure  of  God's  rewards  because  he  had  done 
a  double  share  of  pious  works.  The  name  is  con¬ 
nected  with  Takaffala  in  the  meaning  of  “to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  maintenance  of  anyone”,  in  a  legend 
according  to  which  its  bearer  maintained  70  (or 
100)  Israelites  (or  prophets)  who  were  persecuted 
by  a  cruel  king;  in  this  story  A.  Geiger  (  Was  hat 
Moh .  aus  dem  fade  nt.  auf  genommen  ?  2nd  cd. 
Leipzig  1902,  p.  192)  has  rightly  recognised  an 
echo  of  the  story  of  Obadiah  (I.  Kings,  18,  4). 
Kifl  is  also  the  name  of  a  garment  (connected 
with  the  meaning  of  “doubled”),  a  cloak  of  double 
thickness:  the  prophet  wore  a  garment  of  this 
kind  which  it  has  been  sought  to  connect  with  II 
Kings,  ii.  8  (Elijah,  wayyigldm)  ( Ein  Muhamme 
dänischer  Katechismus ,  by  Mehmcd  McsfGd,  ed. 
by  F.  C.  Andreas,  Potsdam  1910). 

Besides  this  Dhu  'I-Kifl  a  different  saint  of  the 
same  name  is  mentioned  (Ibn  al-AUflr,  Mura^y 
cd.  C.  F.  Scybold,  p.  190,  1.  4  from  the  foot,  et 
seg.)y  whose  legend  is  however  connected  by  ThaTib! 
with  the  prophet  Uhu  '1-Kifl.  This  Dhu  ’1-Kifl  was 
originally  a  sinful  man,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
indigent  position  of  a  certain  virtuous  woman  to 
tempt  her  to  sin,  but  was  restrained  from  actually 
sinning  by  her  apparent  compliance  and  converted 
to  a  virtuous  life.  He  therefore  was  doubly  ( hi  ft) 
rewarded  by  God  on  the  principle  that  a  converted 
sinner  is  of  more  value  in  the  eyes  of  God  than 
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a  pious  man  who  never  tins  (al-Tü'ib  'ind  AllZh 
ahsan  min  al-ÄbiJ\  cf.  Bab.  TalmQd,  Beräkhöth, 
34h;  Matthew,  xviii.  ?;  Luke,  xv.  7);  a  type  which 
often  appears  again  with  the  latter  moral  appli¬ 
cation  in  edifying  tales  of  the  East  (c.  g.  the 
Jewish  of  Näthln  Dc-Sü>ithä,  the  Muhammadan 
of  Di’dd  al-Antflkl,  Taz\in  al-Aswak  bi-Taf\il 
Aihwâk  aKCi/nAak  [lith.  Cairo  1279  li.],  p.  354; 
in  part  also  in  Sindian,  cd.  Bacthgcn,  in  the 
Zeitsehr.  d .  Deutsch.  Morgen!.  Ges. ,  lxv.  287). 
It  is  clear  from  the  stories  quoted  here  that  the 
Muslims  are  not  at  all  agreed  on  the  character 
of  Phu  ’1-Kill:  whether  he  was  a  prophet  or 
merely  a  pious  servant  of  God  (lAbd  /J Ah).  The 
champions  of  the  first  view  rely  solely  on  the 
circumstance  that  Phu  ’1-Kifi  has  received  a  place 
in  SQra  xxi  (Surat  al-Anbiya). 

Muslim  local  tradition  has  located  tombs  and 
holy  places  of  Phu  ’l-Kifl  at  various  places  in 
Muhammadan  territory  from  Palestine  to  Balkh. 
Sec  the  references  to  these  places  in  K.  Basset, 
Xédrotnah  et  les  Tran  as  (Paris  1901)  and  my 
notes  in  the  Dane  de  C Histoire  des  R  dig.,  xlv. 
(1902),  p.  219.  To  two  of  these  places  in  particular 
the  memory  of  Phu  ’1-Kill  is  more  seriously  at¬ 
tached  by  Muhammadan  tradition.  One,  the  erst¬ 
while  association  of  which  has  now,  according  to. 
Clermont  Ganneau’s  account  (Archaeological  Rese- 
arches  in  Palestine ,  ii.  308),  been  quite  forgotten, 
is  a  Kubba  of  Xebl  Aajil  in  Kafil  Hflris  (from 
Kafr  IL;  the  name  is  also  used  in  the  earlier 
form  in  Mudjlr  al-Din,  a l- 1  ns  at-/]/ alii,  p.  68,7 
and  Taj/  aK  Arfts,  viii.  99,  15)  near  Nablus,  in 
the  district  of  which  the  graves  of  many  prophets 
are  located  (cf.  Zeit  sehr.  d.  Deutsch.  Pal. -Ver., 
ii.  15).  In  this  case  the  identification  of  IVhu 
’1-Kifi  with  Bishr,  the  son  of  Aiyûb  (see  above) 
was  proposed;  the  Samaritans  ascribe  it  to  Kalcb, 
the  companion  of  Joshua,  son  of  Nun.  Of  greater 
importance  down  to  recent  times  was  the  tomb 
of  Phu  ’1-Kifi  in  Kafil  (Massignon  prefers  the 
pronunciation  Kffil)  formerly  Ber  (Bir)  Mallâha, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hindlya  Canal,  south  of 
Hille  in  Mesopotamia  (in  the  Wilfiyet  of  Baghdad, 
Liwâ:  Kcrbclâ;  Kadä:  al-IÜndiya)  in  which  dis¬ 
tricts  the  tombs  of  many  saints  were  located 
and  honoured,  without  a  doubt  first  by  the  Jews, 
(Yakut,  ii.  594).  One  of  the  latter  certainly  is 
the  grave  of  Ezekiel  which  has  been  a  highly 
revered  object  of  pilgrimage  from  ancient  times. 
On  its  importance  among  the  Jews,  see  the  sour¬ 
ces  quoted  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia ,  v.  316, 
among  which  the  account  of  the  Regensburg  tra¬ 
veller  Petachjah  (xii,h  century)  also  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  reverence  paid  to  the 
tomb  by  Muslims  (  Tour  du  Monde  ou  Voyages 
du  Rabbin  Petachja  de  Ratisbonne ....  par.  E. 
Carmoly,  Paris  1831,  p.  45  et  seq.).  With  the 
readiness  with  w'hich  the  Muslims  always  adopted 
the  tombs  of  saints  of  other  creeds  (see  Rex’ue 
de  r Histoire  des  Retig.,  toc.  cit.,  p.  2 1 4)  they 
have  also  taken  this  sacred  place  of  Judaism  within 
the  sphere  of  their  reverence  and  connected  it 
with  the  mysterious  Phu  '1-Kill.  This  has  also 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  original  place 
name.  During  the  reign  of  Vldjaitu  Khudiihcnda 
(700=1300)  the  fanatic  Xakib  al-A$l(raJ  Tädj 
al-Din  Abu  '1-1 'ad l  made  an  attempt  to  forbid 
the  Jews  access  to  the  sanctuary  founded  by  them 
and  proclaimed  it  from  the  chancery  as  a  place 
accessible  to  Muslims  alone.  This  proclamation 


gave  the  vizier  Rashid  al-Dfn  an  excuse  to  over» 
throw  this  rival  and  bring  about  his  execution 
(Quatremère,  Histoire  des  Mongols  de  la  Persr^ 
Paris  1836,  p.  xxiv  et  seq.). 

/bibliography:  a.  The  Legend:  See 
the  commentaries  on  the  passages  from  the 
Kor'in  referred  to  al>ove,  more  particularly, 
Tabari ,  Tafsir ,  xvii.  52 — 54;  Zamakhshart, 
Kash*h3f  (Cairo  1307  IL),  ii.  53;  Fakhr  al-Din 
al-Kâzl,  Maf  atilt  a/-(74d/A  (Bö läfc  1289  A.  IL),  vi. 
185;  Tabari,  Annates,  i.  364;  Thaclabl,  <Arâyij 
(Cairo,  Maimanlya,  1312  IL),  p.  154-155;  lbn 
lyäs,  Badazi  al-Zuhftr  fî  IVakdi  al-Duhur 
(Cairo,  Castelli,  1295),  P-  Tad/  al z  Arüs, 
viii.  99,  s.  v.  Ay/.;  Mutahhar  b.  Tahir  al-Mukad- 
dasl  (Pscudo-Balkhl)  collected  the  various  ac¬ 
counts  of  Phu  '1-Kifi  in  his  lost  Kitâb  al-Ma  anl 
(livre  de  la  Creation  et  de  P  Histoire,  ed.  CL 
Huart,  iii.  100,  1.  3  from  the  foot). 

b.  The  Tomb:  Niebuhr,  Reisebeschreibung 
nach  Arabien  etc.  (Copenhagen  1778),  ii.  264 — 
266;  Layard,  Xinivch  a nd  Babylon (London  1853) 
p.  500-501  ;  Jules  Oppcrt,  Expédition  Scientifique 
en  Mésopotamie,  i.  (Paris  1863)  243 — 246;  P. 
Anastas  Carm.  in  Mashrik,  ii.  61 — 66:  L.  Mas¬ 
signon,  Mission  en  Mésopotamie,  i.  (Cairo  1910, 
Mémoires . de  T  Institut  Français  de  V  Ar¬ 

chéologie  Orientale,  xxviii),  p.  53;  A.  Noldeke, 
Erlebnisse  eines  7  iirkisehen  Deserteurs,  in  Bei¬ 
träge  sur  Kenntnis  d.  Orients ,  cd.  by  IL  Grothe, 
vii.  5 3”54  (where  a  photograph  of  the  Chefil 
is  given).  —  Illustrations  of  the  tomb 
from  various  periods:  The  earliest  is  io 
Uri  b.  Simeon  of  Biel’s  (1563),  Vieh  us  hâ-Àbô& 
(Venice  1659)  from  a  drawing  by  an  unknown 
artUt  made  in  1536  (the  tomb  is  here  located 
on  the  bnnk  of  the  Tigris);  this  view  is  repro¬ 
duced  by  Joh.  Henr.  llottinger  in  Cippi  Hebraic i 
(Heidelberg  1662)  on  p.  83  and  E.  Carmoly, 
Itinéraires  de  la  Terre  Sainte  (Bruxelles  1847), 
p.  459;  Loftus,  Ts  ax  els  and  Residence  in  Chaldea 
and  Susiana  (London  1857,  reproduced  in  the 
Jewish  Eneyelop.,  v.  315);  most  recent  is  Isma^ 
Hakki  Bey  Bâbân  Zade,  De  Stambul  à  Bagdad , 
in  the  Revue  du  Monde  Musulm.,  (191 1  )  xlv. 
*53,  257.  (1.  Golpziiier.) 

DHU  'I.-NÜN,  Abu  ’l-Fä’id  b.  IbräiiIm  al- 
MiskI,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  asce¬ 
tics  of  early  Sufism  was  a  native  of  Akh- 
mim,  born  of  Nubian  parents;  his  real  name  was 
Thawbän  but  he  is  usually  called  Phu  '1-Nün  the 
Egyptian.  He  lived  in  Egypt  and  died  at  Ijjiza 
(Ghtzeh)  in  245  =  S60.  He  is  numbered  among 
the  “  Polestars"  (Kutb)  and  the  cAyärän,  L  e. 
“hidden  saints"  (cf.  Bäyazld  al-Bistämi);  his  name 
is  followed  by  the  invocation:  “may  God  sanctify 
his  hidden  state".  Cf.  this  formula  in  the  title  of 
one  of  the  articles  of  Book  II.  of  the  Ma(hnazcl 
of  Ruml.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  unknown  and 
his  great  saoctity  was  only  revealed  at  his  death.  On 
the  night  of  his  death  sixty-nine  people  dreamed 
that  they  heard  Muhammad  say:  “I  have  just  met 
Phu  ’1-NOn  the  friend  of  God".  It  is  evident 
however  that  this  lack  of  recognition  signifies 
only  that  his  sanctity  was  disputed  and  not  that 
he  lived  in  obscurity  for  we  find  from  the  lives 
of  the  Sufis  that  he  had  disciples  in  his  lifetime; 
his  biographers  say  also  that  he  had  great  in- 
lluencc  over  the  people  of  Egypt,  so  much  so 
that  the  envious  called  him  a  zindik  and  denounced 
him  to  the  Caliph  Mutawakkil.  The  latter  sum- 
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man  cd  him  to  Baghdad  and  at  first  threw  him 
into  prison,  but  afterwards,  impressed  by  his  pa¬ 
tience  and  overcome  by  his  eloquence,  sent  him 
back  in  honour  to  Egypt.  This  incident  shows 
the  suspicion  which  SCftsra  aroused  in  its  early 
days.  According  to  the  Nafahât  al-  Uns  Qhu 
’1-N0n  was  the  first  Shaikh  who  openly  professed 
the  Safi  doctrine. 

In  Book  11  of  the  Ma  (fan  awl  of  QjaUl  al-Dfn 
Rami  occurs  a  long  passage  referring  to  these 
suspicions  or  to  the  astonishment  aroused  by  the 
doctrine  of  l>hu  ’l«Nûn;  his  friends  considered 
him  a  madman  and  had  him  confined.  “When 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  dissolute,  says  the 
poet,  l>hu  T-Nön  is  necessarily  in  prison”.  In  this 
passage  the  ascetic  is  the  symbol  of  spiritual 
knowledge  despised  by  the  vulgar  who  do  not 
understand  it. 

Many  sayings  are  ascribed  to  ßhu  ’1-Nan,  for 
example  the  following:  “The  man  of  knowledge 
(cJr//)  becomes  more  humble  every  day  because 
he  approaches  each  moment  nearer  his  I^ord”. 

“Mystic  knowledge  ( md'rifa )  is  the  communica¬ 
tion  which  God  makes  of  his  spiritual  light  to  the 
depths  of  our  hearts”. 

The  surname  Dhu  ’1-NOn  which  signifies  „the 
man  with  the  fish”  is  applied  to  the  prophet  Jonah 
in  Korean,  xxi,  87. 

Bibliography.  V.  ahlludjwlrl,  Ka&f  al- 
Mahtjjüb  (transi.  Nicholson),  in  the  Gibb  Memo¬ 
rial  Series ,  pages  1 00 — 103;  lijalal  al-l)ln  RQml, 
Malhttawi  (transi.  C.  E.  Wilson,  London,  1910), 
ii.  121 — 128;  cf.  also  works  dealing  with  the 
history  of  Süfîsm,  like  the  NefahUt  of  I)Jilmi, 
and  the  Memorial  of  Saints  ( Tadkkira-i  awliya) 
of  Ferid  al-Dln  lAtîür. 

(B.  Carra  de  Vaux.) 

QHU  ’l-NUN.  The  BänÜ  I)hi  T-Nün  were 
an  influential  Berber  family  of  the  IJuwSra  j 
tribe,  who  migrated  into  Spain  at  quite  an  early 
period  where,  during  the  rebellions  against  Mu¬ 
hammad  I.  (238 — 273  =  852 — 886)  and  ‘Abdallah 
(275 — 300  =  888 — 912)  Amirs  of  Cdrdoba,  they 
played  a  part  as  leaders  of  a  robber  band  of  re¬ 
bels,  northeast  of  Toledo  in  £kantabcrlya 
(Santavcr  on  the  Guadicla),  Webdba  (Hucte)  and 
Ukliüb  (Gelds).  After  the  fall  of  the  Caliphate  of 
Cordoba  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  xilh  century 
the  first  independent  king  of  Toledo  of  the  new 
dynasty,  YacIsh  b.  Muhammad  b.  Wish  was  over¬ 
thrown  in  427  (1035-1036)  by  Ismâ‘il  al-Zafir  b. 
cAbd  al-Rahmän  b.  ‘Amir  b.  Mutarrff  b.  Dhi  ’1-NOn, 
who  reigned  till  429  (1037).  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  YahyS  al-Ma^mfln  (429— 467  =  1037 — 
1074)  the  greatest  figure  in  the  dynasty,  who  en¬ 
joyed  a  long  reign  and  made  temporary  conquests 
on  all  sides  from  the  centre  of  Spain;  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  weak  grandson  Y  ah  y  a  al- 
Kidir  b.  ]smä‘il  b.  Yahya  who  only  reigned 
at  Toledo  from  467 — 478  (1074 — 1085)  in  which 
latter  year  he  won  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  from 
the  feeble  hands  of  the  last  ‘Amirid,  with  the 
help  of  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  to  whom  he  had 
lost  Toledo,  and  ruled  his  new  kingdom  till  his 
death  in  1092  when  it  became  a  republic  under 
Ihn  I>jahhäf  (1092 — 1094).  The  splendour,  extra¬ 
vagance  and  luxury  of  the  Banû  Uhi  ’1-Nün  be¬ 
came  proverbial:  Pdhâr  dhunmtnl  “a  Dhu  dp  Oman 
feast”  (like  a  Lucullan  banquet). 

Bii-  >ap hy :  Dory,  Histoire  des  Musul¬ 
mans  tt  6uey  ii.  260;  iv.  5,  302;  A.  Vives, 


Monedas  de  las  Dinastlas  Ar&btgo-EspaBolas , 
p.  170— 179  (the  chronology  differs  somewhat 
from  that  adopted  by  Dozy);  Makkarl,  Nafk 
al-flb  L  288;  ii.  672  el  seq .,  748. 

(C.  F.  Seybold.) 

CHU  ’L-NÜN  BEG  ARGHl  JN  was  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  ArgbHn  dynasty  [q.  v.]  o f  S i n d. 
He  was  at  first  Governor  of  Qhör  and  Slstfin 
under  Husain  Baikarft  of  Herat,  and  made  himself 
practically  independent  at  Kandahar.  He  began 
to  extend  his  power  southwards  into  Sind  with 
the  assistance  of  his  son  Shah  Beg.  He  was  killed 
in  913  (1507)  in  a  battle  against  Shaibînl  near 
Herat.  [See  the  art.  Afghanistan,  pp.  166-167.] 
(M.  Long  worth  Dames.) 
DHU  VRUMMA,  an  Arab  poet  of  the 
tribe  of  BanO  cAdI.  His  proper  name  was  GhailSn 
b.  Ukba  b.  Mas‘Qd  (or  Buhaisb).  His  mother  was 
called  Zabya  and  belonged  to  the  Banïï  Asad.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  L^jarlr  and  Farazdak  and 
in  the  feud  between  these  two  poets  took  the 
side  of  al-Farazdak  but  without  in  any  way  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself.  He  also  wrote  satires  on  the 
tribe  of  Imru’  al-Kais,  who  found  a  champion  in 
the  poet  Hisham.  As  the  latter  could  only  write 
ratffaz  verses,  with  which  he  could  not  hold  his 
own  against  the  more  elaborate  metres  of  Dhu 
’1-Rumma,  al-Farazdak  had  to  come  to  his  aid 
but  afterwards  went  over  to  Dhu  ’1-Rumma’s  side. 
The  latter  also  became  a  panegyrist  of  Biläl  b. 
Abi  Burda,  grandson  of  AbO  Müsa  ’l-Ash'arl.  The 
latter  had,  as  every  one  knows,  played  a  by  no 
means  honourable  part  at  Adhruh  but  this  did 
not  of  course  hinder  our  poet  from  representing 
AbU  Musa’s  conduct  at’  Adhruh  as  a  credit  to  his 
descendants.  Dhu  ’1-Rumma’s  love-poems  were  at 
first  dedicated  to  a  Bcduin  named  Maiya;  Dhu 
’l-Rumma  and  Maiya  are  one  of  the  celebrated 
pairs  of  lovers  among  the  Arabs.  Afterwards  when 
she  harshly  rejected  him,  by  her  husband’s  orders, 
it  is  said,  he  turned  his  attention  to  a  certain 
Kharkä5  but  died  soon  afterwards  — ,  according 
to  one  authority,  of  small  pox.  The  year  of  his 
death  is  uncertain.  Ibn  KhallikSn  says  1 17  (735- 
736);  elsewhere  101  (719-720)  is  given.  The 
Kitäb  al-AghUnt  says  in  one  passage:  “he  died 
in  the  Caliphate  of  ‘Abd  al-Malik”.  This  could 
not  be  later  than  86  (705).  But  as  the  Bilal  who 
has  been  mentioned  as  Dhu  *1-Rumma’s  patron, 
as  we  know  from  Jabarl,  only  became  chief  of 
police  in  Basra  in  109,  Kadi  in  in,  and  deputy- 
governor  in  1 18  (which  office  he  held  till  120), 
this  early  date  for  the  poet’s  death  is  obviously 
wrong.  Probably  in  the  Kitâb  a  l- A  g  haul  we  ought 
to  read  IlisfcUm  b.  cAbd  al-Malik  instead  of  simply 
‘Abd  al-Malik  as  has  actually  to  be  done  in  another 
passage.  If  this  suggestion  is  correct  there  only 
remains  the  date  1 17  which  would  quite  suit 
Hhu  ’1-Rumma’s  relations  with  Bilal.  All  authorities 
are  agreed  that  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life  (“40 
years  of  age”)  and  was  buried  in  the  desert  not 
far  from  Basra. 

This  story  of  his  burial  in  the  desert  is  perhaps 
a  myth;  but  it  certainly  is  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  poet,  ßhu  ’l-Rumma  was 
a  thorough  Bcduin  :  in  appearance,  habits  and 
ideals  and  by  no  means  least  in  his  style  of 
poetry.  According  to  Arab  critics  his  great  strength 
lay  in  his  mastery  of  simile.  Iiammftd  al-Räwiya 
regards  him  os  equal  to  Imru5  al-Kais  in  this 
respect.  He  was  particularly  skilled  in  describing 
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•»and,  noonday  boat,  desert,  water,  camel-lice  and 
snakes'*  (Ibn  Kutaiba);  and  bis  descriptions  of 
nature  arc  always  described  as  very  remarkable. 
AbU  ‘Amr  says  he  was  the  last  $£tKr  (i.e.  Ka*ldas) 
poet,  as  Ru5ba  had  been  the  last  of  the  Radjaz 
poets.  But  he  lacked  the  power  to  write  effective 
panegyrics  and  biting  satires.  This  was  doubly 
disadvantageous  to  him.  At  one  time  the  Arab 
literati  denied  him  the  rank  of  a  classic  (Jahl)\ 
indeed  they  were  on  the  whole  inclined  to  deny 
him  the  credit  of  being  a  poet  of  genius  (jnufiik) 
(AsmaYs  verdict);  but  then  —  and  this  was  pro¬ 
bably  still  more  unpleasant  for  him  —  throughout 
his  life  he  was  poor,  although  he  was  a  notorious 
sponger  and  “often  came  among  the  country  people 
as  well  as  to  Kiifa  and  Basra  to  take  part  in 
wedding  feasts"  {Aghânï).  To  complete  this  sketch 
of  his  character  we  must  add  that  he  plagiarised 
the  works  of  his  predecessors  and  even  of  his 
contemporaries  in  the  most  shameless  fashion. 
Ku  ba  in  particular  bitterly  complained  of  him 
in  this  respect;  he  is  even  said  to  have  simply 
appropriated  whole  poems  by  his  brothers.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  right  to  point  out  that  al- 
Faraidak  stole  certain  verses  from  Dhu  ’l-Uumma, 
because  “he  was  more  worthy  to  have  written 
them",  and  that  the  Arabs  of  this  period  were, 
if  possible,  even  more  lax  in  their  regard  for  the 
ownership  of  literary  products  than  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day. 

On  the  whole  Dhu  *l-Rumma  was  less  a  poet 
than  a  clever  maker  of  verse  and  a  compiler. 
That  he  was  not  a  born  poet,  he  himself  acknow¬ 
ledged,  according  to  the  Arab  authorities  We 
arc  also  told  that  he  was  able  to  write;  he  is  ac¬ 
tually  said  to  have  concealed  the  fact  bcca*  e  it 
was  considered  a  disgrace  among  the  Bcduit  (or 
perhaps  rather  among  the  poets  of  the  old  school?). 
He  had  further  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  poetry  and  lexicography,  as  he  showed 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  used  to  settle  the 
genuineness  or  falsity  of  poems,  the  meaning  of 
rare  words,  etc.  As  an  authority  on  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Beduins  he  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
Arab  lexicographers.  Yakut  likewise  frequently 
quotes  him  in  his  geographic  dictionary  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  many  place-names  which  occur  in 
his  poems. 
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(A.  SciïAADE.) 

DHU  VSBARÄ  ,  an  ancient  Arab  deity. 
According  to  the  Arab  tradition  he  was  a  god 
who  owned  a  reserved  grazing-ground  (////// <7  )  among 
the  Dawsites  (WüstcnfelJ,  Genealogische  Tabellen, 
10,  a«)  with  a  hollow  into  w'hich  the  water  trickled 
down  from  the  rocks,  which  is  in  agreement  with 
the  fact  that  the  name  cAbd  Dhu  ’l-^hari  is 
found  in  this  tribe.  According  to  al-Kalbl  (Wüs¬ 


tenfeld,  10,  ?4)  also,  this  deity  was  worshipped 
among  the  related  Bann  *1-H&rith;  cf.  also  Lane, 
s.  v.,  according  to  whom  the  site  of  his  colt  arms 
al-Sarit.  We  meet  with  Dhu  *1-Sh*rî  (Dnsares)  on 
more  historical  ground  as  the  chief  god  of  the 
Nabataeans,  in  whose  inscriptions  from  Petra,  the 
land  east  of  Jordan  and  as  far  as  al-Hidjr  he  is 
often  mentioned.  His  chief  sanctuary  was  in  Petra 
where  a  large  black,  quadrangular  unhewn  stone 
was  dedicated  to  him  in  a  splendid  temple.  He 
had  another  important  sanctuary  io  Soada  which 
was  called  Dionysias  after  him.  His  festival  was 
celebrated  here  in  August  which  is  certainly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fact  that  he  was  identified  with 
Dionysos  as  the  god  of  fertility,  particularly  of 
the  vintage.  In  Petra  and  Elusa,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  festival,  according  to  Epiphanius,  fell 
on  the  25th  day  of  December  on  which  day  “the 
virgin  called  Xxxßov  in  Arabic  and  Dusares  bom 
of  her  ( rovriTTtv  no*oyiv%  roC  btnràrov)  were 
worshipped  with  Arabic  hymns’*.  How  much  re¬ 
liance  is  to  be  placed  on  this  statement  is  however 
uncertain,  even  the  meaning  of  the  word  Xxxßov 
being  doubtful.  It  naturally  reminds  one  of  the 
Arabic  ha'ab,  “a  young  maiden  with  breasts 
developed”;  but  it  is  also  possible  to  connect  it 
with  iacb  “cube”  (cf.  the  Kacba  in  Mecca)  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  interpretation  the  god  was 
thought  to  have  been  born  from  the  stone. 

As  the  compound  form  shows,  Dhu  ’l-£ljari  is 
not  a  real  name  but  an  epithet  of  a  god,  whose 
actual  name  and  original  character  is  still  un¬ 
known  to  us  on  account  of  the  meagreness  of 
our  sources.  That  he  was  the  sun-god,  worshipped 
by  the  Nabataeans  (Strabo,  xvi,  4,  7o),  is  only  a 
possibility.  He  certainly  only  acquired  his  Dio¬ 
nysian  character  in  a  civilised  land,  in  which 
connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  so  early 
a  writer  as  Herodotos  (iii.  8)  identifies  the  Arab 
god  Orotal  with  Dionysos.  One  may  even  ask 
whether  the  god  who  bore  this  epithet  was  every¬ 
where  the  same.  The  answer  to  this  question 
depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  and  at 
this  point  so  many  possible  solutions  offer  them¬ 
selves  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion.  The  lexicographers  give  the 
following  meanings  for  S^ari’:  district,  road  or 
mountain.  As  they  give  as  an  example  of  the  first 
meaning  Shar.V  (As^rä*)  *1-Haram,  “the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  a  sanctuary’*,  the  name  might  be 
interpreted  as:  owner  of  such  a  district,  which 
could  of  course,  be  applied  to  various  gods.  The 
word  appears  also,  however,  as  a  placc-naine  with 
or  without  the  article  (cf.  Stcph.  Byzant,  237,  ™: 

^XSTtAOÇ  XXt  XOpV^i f  t /fa*0Tdri  *A pxßlxfy 
and  according  to  the  geographers  was  applied 
amongst  other  places  to  a  hill  in  th^  land  of  the 
Ta'itcs  and  a  place  near  Mecca,  where  according 
to  the  DiwZin  of  the  Hudhailites  (cd.  Wcllhausen, 

2 76,  ,()),  water  was  to  be  had  aud  gazelles  to  be 
found.  A  place  ealted  Shari  is  also  frequently 
mentioned  where  many  lions  were  to  be  met  with 
(e.  g.  Kamil,  ed.  Wright,  33,  »3;  54,  56,4)- 

The  place  near  Mecca  could  most  readily  be 
identified  as  the  Dawsite  Dhu  *1-Sharil>  (cf.  Bibl. 
Geogr,  Arab.,  vii,  316).  It  is  on  the  other  hand 
more  natural  to  connect  the  god  of  the  Nabataeans 
with  the  district  of  aI-Sharh(t)  which  practically 
coincides  with  the  ancient  Edom  although,  in  spite 
of  the  equation  proposed  by  Lagardc,  it  is  still 
somewhat  risky  to  identify  Shari  and  Sljarit 
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without  rer y  careful  consideration.  Finally  Eduard 
Meyervs  suggestion  must  be  mentioned,  that  the 
feminine  deity  übvjt,  who  appears  in  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Bosrft,  has  been  evolved  from  Sharä,  which 
was  originally  a  place  or  a  fetish  (just  as  in 
older  times  the  wife  of  Abraham,  Saraj-Sara);  he 
also  thinks  it  possible  that  the  word  SharS  as  the 
name  of  places,  where  the  deity  was  worshipped, 
might  be  derived  from  the  name  T)hu  ’1-Sharä. 

Bibliography  :  Ibn  HishSm  (cd.  \V Listen¬ 
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Etudes  sur  les  Religions  Sémitiques ,  2.  cd.,  p.  184, 
188  et  seq.y  507;  Lagardc,  übersieht  über  die 
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DHUBÄB,  flics,  gnats,  etc.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  kinds;  they  are  produced  in  putrescent 
substances,  particularly  the  dung  of  animals.  They 
bave  no  eyelids  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
their  eyes  but  in  compensation  they  have  two 
hands  with  which  they  may  constantly  be  seen 
washing  their  eyes.  They  also  have  a  proboscis, 
which  they  stretch  out  when  they  want  to  lick 
blood  and  withdraw  when  they  have  sucked  it  all 
up.  They  hum  and  buzz  like  a  reed  which  is  blown 
into.  They  arc  unable  to  run  as  they  have  no 
joints  like  ants  and  lice;  the  soles  of  their  feet 
are  rough  so  that  they  cannot  hang  on  to  smooth 
things.  Flics  wage  war  on  midges  therefore  the 
latter  do  not  come  out  by  day;  they  only  come 
out  when  the  Hies  have  gone  to  rest.  If  flies  did 
not  drive  away  the  midges,  it  would  be  intole¬ 
rable  to  live  in  houses.  When  an  animal  is 
wounded,  the  flies  fall  upon  it  and  bring  about 
its  death  unless  it  is  able  to  keep  the  wound 
clean  by  licking  it.  The  flics  deposit  their  excre¬ 
ment  in  the  wound  and  worms  come  out  of  it; 
it  is  of  two  colours  like  that  of  birds  and  looks 
black  on  a  white  ground  and  vice  versa.  There 
arc  different  kinds  according  to  the  different  ani¬ 
mals.  They  are  only  found  in  large  numbers  near 
putrescent  matter;  they  like  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  also  increase  by  copulation,  f  lies  are  also 
produced  in  beans  and  only  the  husks  are  left 
when  they  fly  out.  Their  uses  in  médecine  are 
numerous  and  are  detailed  by  Kazwlnl,  Damirl 
and  Ibn  al-Baitär. 

Bibliography9.  Kazwlnl,  tAdjà*ib  at-Makh- 
lü hat  (cd.  Wüstcnfcld),  i.  434  et  seq.\  Damirl, 
Hayat  at-Hayawân  (cd.  Cairo),  p.  270;  Ibn 
al-Baitär  quoted  by  Leclerc  in  Notices  et  Ex¬ 
traits ,  ii.  144.  (J.  Kuska.) 

DHUBVÄN  was  the  son  of  Baghld  b.  Kaith 
b.  Ghatafän  b.  SaM  b.  Kais  €Ailän.  He  was  the 
brother  of  cAb*  and  Anmär,  and  the  father  of 
Fazära,  Sacd  and  Iläribat  al-Ba^V.  The  pasture 
grounds  of  the  tribe  of  I >hubyän  lay  to  the  cast 
of  Madina  where  they  dwelt  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  descendants  of  ( »hatafän,  between  the  I.Iidjäz 
and  Adj&  and  Salma,  the  mountains  of  the  Bann 
Taiy,  from  whom  Uhuhyän  was  separated  by  the 
Wädi  ’1-Kahba.  The  two  main  branches  of  Ghatafän 
were  Ashdja*  and  Baghid,  the  principal  centre  of 


the  latter  tribes  being  Shartbb*  and  Rabadb*, 
some  130  Arabian  miles  east-by-north  from  Madina. 
For  the  suggested  etymologies  of  the  name  see 
the  Lisän  a N Arab  {sub  voce). 

History:  The  tribes  of  QhubySn  come  upon 
the  scene  in  connection  with  the  famous  war  of 
the  Horse-race.  When  Kais  b.  Zuhair  became  chief 
of  *Abs,  Obubygn  obeyed  Hudhaifa  b.  Badr  of 
Fazära,  who  was  the  most  important  person  in  the 
whole  of  Ghatafän.  It  was  a  quarrel  between  these 
two  that  gave  rise  to  the  war  of  Dahis  and 
Ghabrä5  between  the  two  brother  tribes  which 
lasted  for  forty  years.  The  war  was  complicated 
by  the  simultaneous  breaking  out  of  a  feud  be¬ 
tween  the  tribes  of  Tamlm  and  cÄmir  b.  Sacsaca 
(see  art.  dauba).  cAbs  becoming  guests  of  the 
latter  tribe,  Hhubyän  cast  in  their  lot  with  Tamim, 
together  with  Asad  who  were  in  alliance  with 
Hhubyän,  and  I)abba  and  the  Ribäb  who  were 
connected  with  Tamlm.  Those  allies  were  routed 
on  the  day  of  I>jabala  which  Caussin  de  Perceval 
dates  579  A.  D.  cAbs  next  quarrelled  with  their 
hosts  the  Bann  fÄmir  and  wished  to  return  once 
more  into  the  Ghatafan  country.  Through  the  good 
offices  of  Härith  b.  cAwf  and  Ilärim  (or  Khäridja) 
b.  Sinän  peace  was  restored,  and  Sljarabba  became 
the  chief  seat  of  cAbs  (cf.  the  A/«W/<z&z  of  Zuhair). 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  Dhub- 
yän  and  cAbs  a  feud  broke  out  between  the 
now  reunited  Ghatafän  and  Khasäfa.  Of  Ghatafän, 
Aghdja*,  cAbdaiiâh  b.  Ghatafän,  cAbs  and  I  Ihubyän 
took  part,  and  of  Khasäfa,  the  BanQ  I>ju<hm, 
Bann  Nasr,  Banü  ‘Ämir  (branches  of  Ilawäzin) 
and  the  BanQ  Sulaiin,  brother  tribe  to  Ilawäzin. 
After  lasting  for  half-a-dozen  years  the  feud  came 
gradually  to  an  end  when  the  power  of  Muhammad 
began  to  make  itself  felt  (sec  art.  nit  ABAKAN). 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Ilidjra  Muhammad 
invited  Hhubyän  to  accept  Islam.  They  killed  his 
messenger,  but  Härith  b.  lAwf  (cf.  above)  paid  the 
bloodwit,  and  the  tribe  some  time  after  professed 
the  new  faith.  In  the  apostasy  which  followed  the 
death  of  Muhammad,  Fazära  and  other  branches 
of  Hhubyän  fell  away  under  their  chief  ‘Uyaina 
b.  Hisn.  In  the  subsequent  attack  of  the  Bcdawl 
tribes  upon  Madina  all  Gha|afdn  except  Ashdjac 
took  part.  They  gathered  at  Abrak  in  the  district 
of  Kabadha  which  belonged  to  Hhubyän.  Their  at¬ 
tack  failed  and  they  were  in  turn  driven  back  by 
Abii  Bakr,  and  on  the  return  of  Usäma  from  Syria, 
finally  dislodged,  Kabadha  being  attached  to  the 
territory  of  Madina.  They  fell  back  upon  Tulaiha, 
who  in  turn  retired  to  Buzäkha,  Ghatafän  following. 
In  the  battle  which  ensued  Ghatafän,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Fazära,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting;  but 
they  were  completely  defeated  by  Khälid  b.  al- 
Walid.  Ghatafän  submitted  once  more  to  IslSm, 
and,  except  for  certain  proscribed  persons  who  had 
killed  the  Muslims  of  the  tribe,  were  pardoned. 
cUyaina  was  pardoned  also  by  Abu  Bakr.  Hhubyän 
is  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Mardj 
Kähit  in  the  year  65  A.  It.  between  the  supporters 
of  Marwän  the  Umaiyad  and  those  of  Ibn  Zubair 
(Tabari,  ii.  485).  Doughty  mentions  a  small  tribe 
called  Dhubyan  (Zubbian)  dwelling  in  al-Hidjr. 

Bibliography :  Tabari,  i.  1872  et  seq.  : 
Ibn  cAbd  Rabbihi,  clkd  al-EarJd \  (Cairo,  1 305), 
iii.  49  et  seq.\  Caussin  dc  Perceval,  Essaiy  ii. 
409  et  seq.\  Ilamdini,  Geogr.  der  Arab.  Halb¬ 
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PIBÄB,  in  Arab  tribe,  belonging  to  the 
Ma*addite  group.  They  were  the  descendants  of 
Mu'&wiya  b.  Kiläb,  who  was  called  al-J)ibîb  be¬ 
cause  of  three  of  his  sods  (Dibäb,  Dabb  und  Mudibb). 
Their  genealogy  is:  Mu‘ftwiya  b.  Kiläb  b. 
Rabfa  b.  ‘Amr  b.  Sa‘sa‘a  b.  Mu'äwiya  b.  Bakr 
b.  Hawftzin. 

They  dwelled  in  the  district  of  Hima  Darlya  in 
the  Nadjd  territory. 

The  following  settlements  of  the  Dibab  are 
mentioned:  J_>jaz‘  BanI  Küz,  Dira  Ujuldjul  and 
Tulüh;  mountains:  Akhzum,  al-L>jaw  sbanlya, 
Dhät  Äräm,  al-Yahmüm  (a  large  black  hill),  Kab- 
iha  (with  Dära  al-Kaba^hfit),  al-Khanzara  (a  large 
mountain  with  Dira  Khanzara),  Numaira  Baidän, 
Shu ‘abl  (a  large  mountain,  one  day’s  journey  in 
length)  and  Zuhlül  (a  black  hill  with  ore  depo¬ 
sits),  etc. 

The  following  were  Wädls  of  the  Dibäb:  Phu 
’l-UjadJ’ir,  al-Raiyän  (in  common  with  the  Dja'far 
b.  Kiläb),  Hadb  Ghawl,  Kädim  and  Turaba  (a 
large  W.  with  palmgroves  and  cornfields,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Ililâl  and  ‘Amir  b.  Rabica);  wa¬ 
tering-places:  Arts,  al-Aswara,  al-Baradän  (near 
Dära  Ujuldjul),  Buthäo,  Xhuraiyi,  al-Lijifär,  al- 
Chadir,  Kurakira,  al-l£hisäfa,  al-Shubairima,  Sufaiya, 
MacrUf  and  Manly,  etc. 

Ilibliography:  Ibn  al*Athlr,  Ckronicon  (ed. 
Tornberg),  vi.  1 72;  Yäküt,  Mudjam  (cd.  WCs- 
tenfold),  i.  60,  209,  271,  552,  663,  791,  834, 
924;  ii.  38,  71,  156,  259,  266,  477.  963;  iii. 
*93,  544.  826;  iv.  50,  233,  574,  814,  985, 
1012  and  Index  s.  v.  ;  Ibn  Kutaiba,  KitZib  at - 
Afa'ärif  (ed.  Wiistcnfcld),  p.  43;  Muhammad 
b.  Habib,  Über  die  Gleichheit  u.  Verschiedenheit 
der  Arabischen  Stammnamen  (ed.  Wiistcnfcld), 
p.  34;  F.  Wüstenfcld,  Genealogische  Tabellen 
der  Arabischen  Stämme  und  Familien  (Göttingen 
1852),  part  ii.:  Ismä‘ill  tribes,  Tabic  E  17; 
do.,  Register  zu  den-  Genealog.  Tabellen ,  (Göt¬ 
tingen  1853),  p.  154  and  299. 

_  (J.  Schleifer.) 

DIBADJ,  a  variegated  silk  cloth  (sa¬ 
tin).  Dibädj  is  an  Arabiciscd  form  of  the  Persian 
dîbâ  or  dibah ,  which  means  a  coloured  cloth  in 
which  warp  and  woof  are  both  made  of  silk 
(abrisham,  Arabic  ibrisam).  DibTiÿ  probably  first 
entered  Arabic  through  the  Aramaic;  in  any  case 
the  word  was  known  by  Muhammad's  time,  for  it 
appears  in  a  poem  by  Has  sin  b.  Xhàbit  (A7  tab 
al-Aghanl ,  iv.  17,  I  according  to  Fraenkcl,  Aram. 
Fremdwörter ,  p.  41).  The  derivation  from  dhu- 
baf  =  ni  sä  d/at  al-djinn  =  “cloth  of  the  spirits” 

( Tädj  al* Arils)  is  of  course  a  popular  etymology. 

In  spite  of  the  interdiction  of  the  wearing  of 
silk,  dibädj  was  frequently  used  in  the  East  in 
the  middle  ages  as  a  material  for  masculine  dress. 

It  was  especially  used  for  robes  of  honour.  At 
the  Fätimid  court  in  Cairo  there  was  a  separate 
dar  al-d'tbädj  (Makiïzt,  Khi  tat ,  i.  464:  cf.  Kara- 
baeek,  Die  Fers .  Nadelmalerei  Susandschird ,  p.  84), 
in  which  this  material  was  supposed  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  but  was  probably  only  made  up.  The  fabric 
itself  ns  well  as  the  name  came  from  Sâsânian 
Persia;  the  frequent  description  of  dibädj  as 
Khusrawànï  is  probably  not  merely  a  picturesque 
epithet  but  a  direct  reference  to  its  origin.  Dibädj 
was  certainly  a  highly  prized  article  of  commerce, 
on  which  the  KitZib  al-IshZira  ft  Mahasin  al- 
Tidjära  of  Abu  T-Fadt  I>jacfar  b.  ‘All  al-Dimashki 
(Cairo  1318),  p.  25,  says:  “There  arc  several  kinds 


of  Dibädj,  tome  of  which  are  used  for  clothing 
and  some  for  hanging  up  and  spreading  ont  [aa 
carpets].  The  best  quality  is  that  which  is  beau¬ 
tifully  dyed,  the  designs  (pattern)  on  which 
are  neatly  arranged,  the  silk  fine  and  the  web 
thick,  the  colour  shining,  the  weight  heavy,  and 
which  has  remained  free  from  traces  of  fire  during 
the  process  of  smoothing  (/f  djandaratihi ,  pro¬ 
bably  a  finishing  process).  The  poorest  quality  is 
that  which  possesses  the  opposite  qualities.  The 
quality  used  for  cutting  out  for  clothes  should 
measure  120,  that  for  spreading  out  and  hanging 
up  200  spans  (thihr)  the  piece  (thäb/.  It  may 
however  be  more  or  less;  but  if  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  a  garment,  it  is  a  most  serious 
fault,  for  it  cannot  be  cut  up  and  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  use  for  it.  Even  when  one  finds  a  si¬ 
milar  piece,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  to  cut  a  piece  out  of  it  to  make  up  the 
necessary  amount”.  Numerous  pieces  of  silk  pre¬ 
served  in  our  museums  may  be  claimed  to  be 
dibädj. 

On  account  of  its  beautiful  appearance  and  its 
popularity  the  name  dibädj  or  dibädja  has  been 
transferred  to  all  sorts  of  other  things;  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  preface  to  a  poem  or  book  is  called 
dibädja  on  account  of  its  florid  style:  the  same 
name  is  given  to  the  grain  of  a  wood  or  of  a 
stone.  (Idrlsfs  glossary);  for  other  meanings  see 
the  dictionaries.  In  certain  connections  dibädj  and 
the  words  connected  with  it  have  come  to  mean 
beautiful,  brilliant,  elegant.  Dibädj  al-KuFan  is  a 
name  used  by  Ibn  Mas‘fld  for  Suras  xl — xlvi,  the 
so-called  hawamim ,  which  take  their  name  from 

the  mystic  letters  which  introduce  them. 

(C.  H.  Becker.) 

DlBAN,  now  more  correctly  pronounced  DhIbXn 
(Ydkot,  ii.  717:  Phibyän;  Khalil  al-Zâhirf,  ed. 
Ravaisse,  p.  120, 9:  Dibyän;  Ibn  Fadlalläh  al- 
‘L’rnarl,  Ta* rtf  (Cairo  1312),  p.  1 94,  18  :  Dibädj), 
an  ancient  site  in  M  o  a  b,  the  Dïbôn  of  the 
Old  Testament,  on  the  Roman  road,  which  is 
however  known  to  have  been  used  as  late  as  the 
Mamlük  period,  between  Husbän  and  al-Rabba, 
became  famous  in  186S  as  a  result  of  the  discovery 
there  of  the  inscription  of  King  Mê*ha‘  (the  Moabite 
Stone).  —  Cf.  A.  Musil,  Arabia  Tetraea ,  i.  376 
et  seq. 

DI  BIL  (as  a  noun  means  *an  old  sbe-camel”), 
the  pen-name  of  a  famous  Arab  poet  of  the 
‘Abbasid  period.  I lis  real  name,  according  to  the 
Kiläb  al-Aghanl  was  Muhammad  while  other 
authorities  say  it  was  al-Hasan  or  ‘Abd  al-Rahmäjt. 
His  k  tiny  a  was  Aba  ‘All  or  Aba  Dja'far.  Ilis 
ancestor  Raztn  was  a  client  of  ‘Abd  Alläh  b. 
Khalaf  the  £huzä‘l  who  was  secretary  to  the 
Caliph  ‘Omar  b.  al-Khattäb. 

Di‘bil  was  born  in  148  (765);  his  birthplace 
is  unknown.  His  family  was  settled  in  Baghdad 
but  originally  belonged  to  Küfa,  though  some  say 
to  Karklsiya  (Circcsia).  The  poet  certainly  spent 
his  youth  in  Küfa.  As  the  result  of  an  unfortunate 
escapade  he  had  to  remain  in  concealment  for  a 
considerable  period  and  wandered  about  the  country 
in  the  company  of  all  sorts  of  rogues  and  vagabonds. 
He  then  appears  to  have  settled  in  Baghdad.  Here 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  poet  Muslim 
b.  al-\Valid  who  introduced  him  to  poetry.  By 
a  fortunate  chance  he  came  to  the  court  of  llftrQtk 
al-Ra&hld. 
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The  following  facts  are  definitely  known  regard¬ 
ing  Dicbir*  further  career  at  the  courts  of  Härün 
and  al- Amin.  He  was  first  for  a  period  prefect  of 
the  town  of  Simindj&n  in  Jukhiristin,  a 
nfchiya  (district)  of  Khurasan.  As  his  immediate 
superiors,  YàÿQt  (Mu'tjjam*  s.  r.  S  i  m  i  n  dj  â  n) 
mentions  two  persons:  al-AbbSs  b.  I>ja'far  and 
Muhammad  b.  al-Ash'ath.  Probably  these  two  in¬ 
dividuals  are  in  reality  only  one,  viz.,  the  al- 
'AbbSs  b.  ßja'far  b.(!)  Muhammad  b.  al- 
A  ihca  Lh,  mentioned  by  Jabarl  (iii.  609  and  612). 
This  man  (apparently  a  member  of  the  same  clan 
as  Di'bil)  was  governor  of  Khurasan  from  173 — 
175  (789 — 792)  in  the  reign  of  ilarQn  al-Rashld. 
The  period  of  Di'bil’s  prefecture  should  most  likely 
be  placed  in  the  same  period.  —  Shortly  before 
200  (815-816)  he  made  the  pilgrimage  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Egypt  to  his  fellow-tribesman  al- 
M  u \\ a î i b  b.  CA  b  d  Allah,  who  was  governor 
there  from  198  to  Ramadan  200  (813 — April-May 
816).  lie  wrote  panegyrics  on  him  and  was  hand¬ 
somely  rewarded  and  appointed  prefect  of 
Us  wan  (Assouan).  Rut  he  lost  the  favour  of  his  j 
benefactor  and  was  soon  dismissed  because  of  lam¬ 
poons  on  him  (which  probably  however  were  com¬ 
posed  at  an  earlier  period). 

Soon  afterwards  he  appears  to  have  been  again 
in  the  'JräV.  For  when  al-Ma’inOn’s  uncle  the 
singer  and  aesthete  Ibrahim  b.  al- Mahdi  was 
chosen  Caliph  during  the  absence  of  the  Caliph 
in  Khur5san  by  members  and  clients  of  the  family 
of  ‘Abbas  in  Baghdad  (2 5fï*  Dhu  '1-Hidjdja  201  = 
I4*h  July  817),  Di'bil  wrote  bitter  lampoons  on 
him  and  the  'Abbäsids  in  general:  “If  Ibrahim  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  Caliphate, 
then  Mukharik,  Zulzul  and  Marik  (three  professional 
singers)  arc  qualified  to  succeed  him”.  “IIow  is  it 
possible  —  it  surely  cannot  be  —  that  one  pro¬ 
fligate  should  inherit  the  Caliphate  from  another”. 
Ibrahim  was  naturally  enraged  at  being  classed 
with  “strolling  people”  and  when  he  had  again 
submitted  to  his  nephew  al-Ma'mQn  and  obtained 
the  latter's  pardon,  he  demanded  that  Di'bil  should 
be  punished  in  the  severest  fashion.  Hut  the  Caliph, 
as  can  easily  be  understood,  took  such  a  thorough 
if  malicious  delight  in  these  verses  that  he  for¬ 
gave  the  poet  everything  that  he  had  said  against 
himself  and  his  family,  even  a  verse  in  which  he 
prided  himself  on  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  as 
his  brother's  executioner  (Ma’mOn's  general  Tfihir 
b.  al-Husain,  the  conqueror  of  Ilaghddd). 

This  story  is  by  no  means  improbable.  Hut  the 
rising  of  the  Baghdad  'Abbäsids  and  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  Ibrâhîm  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
during  his  sojourn  in  Khuräs.to  al-Ma’inüo  had 
appointed  the  eighth  Slji'ite  Imam  ‘AH  b.  MOsa 
*I-Ki<j&  [see  ‘/.Li  al-riI/A]  as  his  successor.  Di'bil 
was  a  thorough  going  Slji'ite  throughout  his  life. 
He  wrote  panegyrics  on  ‘Alf  al-Kidä  and  was 
rewarded  by  him  with  a  robe,  which  he  preserved 
as  a  relic,  lie  is  also  said  to  have  received  from 
him  10,000  dirhems  which  the  Imftm  had  ordered 
to  be  struck  in  his  own  name  (A  g/i  iî /t  I ^  xviii.  42 
it  s/ y.).  Ma’mQn’s  possibly  only  feigned  friendship 
to  the  'Alids  may  have  induced  Di'bil  to  make 
his  peace  with  this  ruler.  In  any  case  in  the  period 
following  he  wrote  several  panegyrics  on  the 
'Abb&sids.  'AM  Allah  b.  'J'ähir  is  said  to  have 
recited  one  of  them  to  the  Caliph. 

Di'bil  maintained  himself  in  the  Caliph’s 
favour  for  a  considerable  period,  possibly  the 


latter  saw  in  him  a  useful  tool.  Nor  was  he  in¬ 
jured  by  the  enmity  of  Ibrfthlm  b.  al-Mahdl,  who 
was  again  reconciled  to  the  Caliph,  nor  of  the 
MuHazilite  Kfcjl  Aljmad  b.  Abl  Du’&d,  while 
the  Caliph  simply  took  a  delight  in  Di'bil's  biting 
lampoons  on  his  secretary  'Aba  'Abbäd.  But  'All 
al-RidS  died  at  the  end  of  Safar  203  (Aug.-Sept. 
817)  and  on  the  29th  Dhu  ’l-Ka'da  207  (15*1* 
April  823)  the  'Alid  national  flag  of  green  was 
replaced  by  the  black  of  the  'Abbasids.  This  is 
the  latest  date  then  (207  =  823)  at  which  Di'bil 
can  have  returned  to  his  hostile  attitude 
to  the  'Abb 5s ids.  To  this  date  or  possibly  a 
little  later  may  be  placed  a  poem  in  which  Di'bil 
describes  Haran  al-Rashid  as  the  worst  of  men 
and  the  'Abbäsids  as  a  whole  as  even  more  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  throne  than  the  Umaiyads. 

Shortly  before  this  breach  of  friendly  relations 
with  the  'AbbSsid  court  another  feud  had  begun, 
which  was  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  great  part 
of  Baghdad  society  for  years  if  not  for  decades: 
Di'bil's  quarrel  with  the  poet  Abü  Sa'd  al- 
M  a  kh  z  0  m  I.  The  latter  lauded  the  North  Arabians 
(Nizaritcs)  and  poured  scorn  upon  the  South 
Arabians  (Kahtänitcs),  while  Di'bil  was  the  reverse. 
While  Aba  Sacd  for  long  exercised  a  certain 
moderation  in  his  lampoons  and  at  the  same  time 
could  not  break  away  from  the  forms  of  the  old 
Bcduin  Di'bil  assailed  him  with  the  vilest 

abuse  and  expressed  it  in  the  language  of  the 
gutter.  It  thus  came  about  that  only  scholars 
cared  for  AbQ  Sa'd ’s  poems,  while  on  the  other 
hand  his  opponent’s  verses  were  sung  by  the 
youth  of  Baghdad  as  street-ballads  to  which  Di'bil 
himself  contributed  his*  share.  This  feud  lasted 
into  the  reign  of  al-Ma’mun’s  successor,  al-Mu'ta- 
sim;  for  a  poem  by  Aba  Sa'd  has  survived  in 
which  he  endeavours  in  the  last  verse  to  draw 
this  Caliph  into  the  feud  against  L i'bil. 

Al-M  u'tasim  himself,  the  eighth  'Abbflsid 
Caliph,  received  a  severe  chastisement  from  Di'bil 
on  his  accession  and  on  his  death  the  poet  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed  “a  Caliph  has  died  whom 
no  one  laments  and  another  has  succeeded  whom 
no  one  rejoices  in”.  The  Vizier  Muhammad  b. 
'Alnl  al-Malik  al-ZaiySt  on  this  occasion  wrote  an 
elegy  on  al-Mu'tasim.  Di'bil  thereupon  replied 
with  au  incredibly  unmeasured  lampoon  in  which 
he  called  after  the  late  Caliph:  “Go  to  Hell  and 
torment;  I  have  never  regarded  thee  as  anything 
else  than  a  devil”.  A  1- M  u  ta  wak  ki  1,  finally, 
the  last  Caliph  whom  he  survived,  was  accused 
by  him  in  a  lampoon  of  pederasty.  The  viziers 
and  other  officials  of  the  Caliph  naturally  did  not 
come  off  any  better  than  their  masters. 

Di'bil’s  end  befitted  his  attitude  throughout  his 
life.  He  was  barbarously  punished  for  a  lampoon 
on  the  North  Arabians  by  the  then  prefect  of 
Basra,  al-Ishftlf  b.  al-'AbbfLs.  After  his  release  he 
fled  to  al-Ahwäz  and  is  there  said  to  have  been 
treacherously  murdered  in  the  village  of  al-Tib  in 
246  (860-861)  at  the  instigation  of  a  certain 
Malik  b.  Tawk,  whom  he  had  irritated  by  a  par¬ 
ticularly  cruel  lampoon.  The  details  of  this  story 
of  his  murder  appear  highly  suspicious.  It  may 
more  reasonably  be  presumed  that  he  died  os  a 
result  of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received  in 
Basra;  he  was  then  98  (Muhammadan)  years 
of  age. 

It  is  striking  evidence  of  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  Di'bil’s  poems  that  the  above  men- 
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tioned  prefect  of  Basra  commissioned  a  North 
Arabian  poet.  Aba  *l-DalflP  to  reply  to  the  lam¬ 
poons  of  Di'bil  and  Ibn  Abl  ‘Uyaina  in  a  poem 
which  he  published  under  the  title  of  al-Kapda 
aLDâmig^a,  the  “crushing  Kasida'*.  —  That  Drbil's 
fellow-tribesmen,  the  BanQ  Khuz3ca,  were  proud 
of  their  poetical  champion  is  only  natural. 

If  we  critically  examine  I)icbil’s  poems  we  can 
only  credit  a  few  with  any  high  poetic  merit. 
Only  a  few  isolated  pieces  have  a  noble  theme 
(e.  g.  his  farewell  to  Muslim  b.  al-Walid  and  the 
lament  on  his  cousin:  AghanI,  xviii,  47  and  34); 
some  are  pleasant  little  trilles  (we  may  particu¬ 
larly  mention  the  “Locus-pocm”  in  Ibn  Kutaiba, 
Kitüb  al-Sh?r,  cd.  de  Goeje,  p.  54 1  ;  it  might 
well  be  in  the  Mmtjün  of  Aba  NuwSs);  the 
great  majority  arc  venomous  pamphlets  and  scur¬ 
rilous  songs  that  were  sung  in  the  streets.  These 
are  nevertheless  particularly  interesting  to  us  on 
account  of  the  wealth  of  historical  references  which 
frequently  afford  a  fairly  safe  clue  to  the  dating 
of  the  poem  in  which  they  occur  (which  is  by 
no  means  usual  in  Arabic  poems),  and  contribute 
all  sorts  of  little  details  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
historical  personages  mentioned  in  them.  Wc  need 
hardly  point  out  that  one  must  not  believe  every 
thing  that  Di  bil  says  about  his  victims.  Cf.  also 
the  article  ai.-kumait. 

Dicbil*s  Diwan  unfortunately  docs  not  appear 
to  have  survived  in  its  entirety.  Presumably  his  too 
great  popularity  —  which  in  this  case  means 
popularity  with  the  mob  —  has  prevented  serious 
philologists  from  exhaustively  studying  this  poet. 

Bibliography :  AghanI  (l'1  cd.),  xviii. 
29 — 60;  XX.  38;  Ibn  Kotaiba,  Kitâb  al-Shfr 
(ed.  de  Goeje),  p.  539 — 541;  Ibn  Khallikan  (cd. 
\Viistcnfcld),  N°.  226;  transi,  by  de  Slanc,  i. 
507 — 5*°  (c**  also  the  biographies  of  Ibrahim 
b.  al-Mahdi,  Tahir  and  his  son  cAbd  Allah  :  Transi, 
i.  17 — 19,  649— 655;. ii.  49 — 55);  Ibn  al-Alhir 
(cd.  Tornb.),  vii.  60;  Hâdjdji  Khalifa,  iii.  p.279 
et  set/.  ;  Brockelmann,  Gesch .  //.  Arab.  Litter ., 
i.  78  et  seq.\  Goldziher,  Afuhammcdaniscke 
Studien,  i.  83,  156.  (A.  ScilAADK.) 

DIDJLA  (without  the  article)  is  the  Arabic 
form  of  the  name  of  the  Tigris,  called  (I)digkaTi 
(I)l>igi.at  in  Babylonian,  >n  Hebrew  and 

5  io  Syriac. 

According  to  the  Arab  geographers  the  Tigris 
rises  north  of  Maiyäfärifcln  (=  Tigranokcrta)  at 
llolüris,  a  place  celebrated  in  history  on  account 
of  the  massacre  of  ‘All  the  Armenian  there  in 
249  (863)  (see  Tomaschek,  Susan,  p.  23),  out  of 
a  dark  cavern  beneath  the  Hisn  IJhi  ’1-Karnain. 
It  is  the  grotto  at  the  source  that  is  here  referred 
to  (according  to  Bclck  in  the  Verhandlungen  der 
Bert.  Ges .  für  Anthropologie,  1900,  p.  459),  the 
subterranean  course  of  the  Tigris  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  near  Ilidja  (IIolGris  =  Illyrisis  =  Kle- 
gerda  =  Ilidja:  see  Lchmann-Haupt,  op.  cit.  p.  523, 
Herzfeld  in  Memnon ,  i.  133),  at  the  entrance  to 
which  rise  the  remains  of  a  ttChaldacanM  citadel, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  name  of  IJhu 
’l-Karnain  is  still  attached.  (Sec  Lchmann-Haupt, 

*•  439)- 

Ibn  Serapion,  MukaddasI,  and  Yfiknt  arc  our 
chief  authorities  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Tigris 
and  its  tributaries  and  have  left  us  a  wealth  of 
statements  which  do  not  however  entirely  agree 


and  cannot  always  be  verified.  seems  to 

have  used  the  best  sources.  He  mentions  a  Na.hr 
al-Kilab  “Dog  River”  as  the  first  tributary,  which 
is  probably  identical  with  the  Nahr  al-Qhrt>  “Wolf 
River**  of  MuVaddasL  As  he  describes  it  as  coming 
from  the  district  of  Sh»nishä|  (see  Istakljrf,  p.  75  ; 
Qhazarian,  Armenien  unter  Arab.  Herrschaft , 
p.  72;  Huntington  in  the  Verhandlungen  Jcr 
Berl.  G  es.  für  Anthrcp.,  1900,  p.  1 49),  it  seems 
clear  that  he  is  referring  to  the  Arghana-Su.  Next 
come  below  DiyJr  Bakr  [q.  v.]  the  \V3dl  Salb 
(=  al-Rams  of  MukaddasI?  —  probably  the  modern 
Ambar-Cai),  the  Wädi  Sätidamä  (certainly  the 
Batman-Su,  perhaps  al-MasQliy&t  of  MukaddasI; 
cf.  Marquart,  Erânhihr ,  p.  14 1  et  set/.,  161), 
and  next  the  Wadi  ’1-Sarbat  (called  Nahr  al-Qhi’b 
by  Ibn  Serapion),  the  river  of  Arzan  [q.  v.,  p.  472]. 
At  the  bend  in  the  Tigris  at  Tell  Fafan  (the 
modern  Till,  the  Tila  of  the  Assyrians;  see  Leh¬ 
mann-1  laupt,  i.  337  et  se/.)  the  W&di  *1-Zarm, 
also  called  the  Boht3n-Su  or  Eastern  Tigris,  a. 
considerable  stream,  which  has  been  augmented 
by  the  waters  of  the  Bidlis-Cai,  (cf.  M.  Hartmann, 
Boh  fan,  p.  65  et  set/.),  joins  its  western  sister- 
river  from  lHyfir  Bakr. 

The  name  of  the  next  tributary,  which  Yäl^at 
writes  Nahr  Yarnä,  should  according  to  Andreas 
in  M.  Hartmann,  Boh  tan,  p.  1 3 1,  be  read  Nahr 
BaznS  which  would  be  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  Ba/hnawl  tribe  of  Kurds.  To  what  modern 
stream  it  corresponds  is  as  uncertain  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Nahr  Bä'ainitJjä,  which  is  next  men¬ 
tioned  (thereon  cf.  M.  Hartmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  31 
and  136  et  set/.).  The  identification  of  the  latter 
with  Ibn  Scrapion’s  B 3s fin fà  (f.  A*.  A.  S.  1895, 
p.  262,  263  et  set/.)  is  not  certain,  especially  as 
this  author’s  account  contains  obvious  errors.  The 
identification  of  Bäsanfa  with  the  western  tribu¬ 
tary  called  SaflTfin  by  Mascudi,  Tanbih,  p.  54,  to 
(cf.  Sâfân  Dcrc  in  von  Oppenheim,  ii.  158)  is 
on  the  other  hand  more  probable  as  is  that  of 
the  two  names  with  the  Sapphe  of  Ptolemy  etc. 
(but  cf.  M.  Hartmann,  p.  ioi,  cote  i;  and  also 
p.  99  et  set/.,  133).  Yâküt’s  next  tributary,  al- 
Büyär,  is  quite  uncertain  while  the  name  Wide 
Diisha  has  clearly  survived  in  the  present  Nahr 
l>n*h,  Ncrdûsh  etc.  (M.  Hartmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  65 
and  146). 

The  Arab  geographers  have  not  very  much  to 
tell  us  about  the  Khabür  al-Hasanlya  which  rises 
in  al-Zawazän,  joins  the  Tigris  north  of  FaishäbQr 
and  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Bohtfln;  men¬ 
tion  may  be  made  however  of  the  world-famous 
Kantarat  Sindji  tfhich,  according  to  MukaddasI 
(p.  139  and  147),  led  across  the  river  of  al-IIasanfya 
(=Zäkhö?)  (cf.  M.  Hartmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  39,  70 
et  set/.’,  on  the  modern  bridge  cf.  Miss  G.  L.  BclL, 
Amurath,  p.  287  and  2S9  and  illustration  1 8 1  ; 
Freusscr,  Xordmesop.  Baudenkmäler,  p.  22  et  ///.). 
After  a  brief  reference,  without  giving  it  a  name, 
to  the  Aba  Marya,  the  stream  which  flows  into 
the  Tigris  from  the  west  at  Bcled  =  Eski- Mosul 
(cf.  von  Oppenheim,  ii.  159  and  163),  Yakat  pro¬ 
ceeds  without  further  mention  in  this  passage  of 
al-Mawsil  [q.v.]  at  once  to  the  al-Zib  al-AVam, 
the  Upper  Zäb,  which,  rising  in  the  district  of 
Mushanghar  and  flowing  through  the  Haftön 
country  past  ZargOn  and  UabaghBh  (cf.  Hoffmann, 
Auszüge  aus  Syrischen  Akten  Persischer  Märtyrer , 
p.  227  et  se/.,  233  et  seq.),  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  Tigris  above  the  now  vanished  al-Haditha- 
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The  town  of  al-Sinn  (see  Herzfeld  in  Afemnon,  i. 
232),  at  the  confluence  with  the  Little  or  Lower 
Z*b  (cf.  Hoffmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  254  et  seq.)  which 
rises  in  the  district  of  khahrazOr,  likewise  no 
longer  finds  a  place  on  our  maps. 

Augmented  by  the  waters  of  the  latter,  the 
Tigris  at  the  modern  al-Fatha  finally  breaks  through 
the  Hjebel  Hamrln  (earlier  Bflrimmfl,  q.v.,  p.  660) 
which  has  so  long  been  constraining  its  course 
to  the  right.  The  al-Tharthftr  which  branched  off 
from  the  Nahr  al-Hirmls  which  rises  at  Naslbln 
is  said  to  have  reached  the  Tigris  via  al-IIndr 
[q.  v.]  above  Takrlt  (cf.  Herzfcld  in  Afemnon ,  i. 
218  et  seq.).  By  Yakut's  time  this  watercourse 
which  now  disappears  in  the  steppe  was  no  longer 
perennial;  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  if  the  chan* 
nel  which  formerly  connected  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  ever  was,  as  Yä^üt,  t.  921  says,  actu¬ 
ally  navigable. 

The  great  canal  system  of  Babylonia  practically 
begins  at  al-MuHasim's  capital  Sämarrfi  [q.v.].  A 
vast  network  of  channels  breaks  away  from  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  bearing  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  in  the  upper  part 
and  those  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates  in  the 
lower  part.  This  canal  system  which  dates  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  has  been  subjected  to 
great  alterations  in  course  of  time  not  only  by 
the  movements  or  neglect  of  the  dwellers  on  its 
banks  but  also  by  the  working  of  the  waters 
themselves.  Streck  in  his  Die  alte  Landschaft 
Babylonien  has  fully  discussed  the  problems, 
many  of  which  can  never  be  completely  solved, 
mainly  on  a  basis  of  Ibn  Scrapion’s  account.  It 
is  on  his  results  that  the  following  brief  survey 
of  the  picture  given  us  by  the  Arab  geographers 
is  based. 

Not  far  below  Takrlt  the  Nähr  nl-Isliäl*!  bran¬ 
ched  off  to  the  west  from  the  Tigris  and,  after 
irrigating  the  district  of  Tlrhän,  again  joined  the 
main  stream  below  Satnarrfl.  Immediately  below 
the  point  of  junction  on  the  same  side  of  the 
main  river  the  important  Nahr  Dudjail,  watering 
the  district  of  the  same  name,  left  the  Tigris;  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  canal  of  the  same  name 
appear  to  have  mingled  with  it  before  it  returned 
to  the  main  stream  south  of  cL'kbara,  which  then 
flowed  farther  west  in  the  riverbed  now  called 
Sbupiit  (cf.  Streck,  op.  cit.,  p.  24,  33,  220  et  seq., 
226  et  seq.).  The  alteration  in  the  course  of  the 
Tigris,  traces  of  which  we  find  a^  early  as  the 
x,h  century,  appears  by  al-Mustansir's  time  (1226 — 
1242  \.  D.)  to  have  come  to  a  definite  con¬ 
clusion;  it  impedes  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  ancient  accounts  in  a  most  unusual  fashion 
(but  cf.  also  Herzfcld  in  Metnnon ,  i.  134  et  seq.). 
Not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  river  Ishftk,  at 
I>Qr,  the  Tigris  sent  out  eastwards  the  Katol- 
Tflmarra-Nal.rauftn  canal  which  ran  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  al-Adaim  and  the  Diyfllfl  i"q.  v.] 
from  the  mountains  on  the  cast  till  it  returned  to 
the  river  at  Hjardjaraya,  or  perhaps  not  till  Mfi- 
djjaraya  (sec  Streck  op.  cil.,  p.  29X,  300  and  310 
it  seq.). 

In  the  interval  the  Tigris  received  on  the  west 
bank  four  large  canals  from  the  Euphrates,  the 
Nahr  ‘La  (the  modern  Nahr  Saklrtwlya)  below 
Baghdad,  the  Nahr  Sarsitr  (  AbQ  Hhuraib)  above 
al-Mad.Vin,  the  Nahr  ol-Malik  (Kadwämya,  see 
also  Herzfcld  in  Afemnon,  i.  134)  below  this  town 


and  lastly  the  Nahr  Küth*  (Nahr  Ibr&hlm)  which 
ends  ten  miles  below  al-MadlTn.  Here  also  the 
exact  location  of  these  canals  is  rendered  difficult 
by  the  alteration  in  the  course  ot  the  Tigris,  the 
bed  of  which  has  been  shifting  westwards  since 
1000 — 1200  a.  D.  (see  Streck,  op.  eit.,  p.  292). 

While  Ibn  Serapion  regards  the  channel  now 
known  as  the  Hindtya  canal  as  the  main  bed  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  Nahr  Sorti  (corresponding  to 
a  portion  of  the  present  main  stream),  bears,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  the  name  al-Sar&t  al-Kablra  as 
far  as  the  town  of  al-NU,  where  it  takes  the 
name  of  Nahr  al-NTl  (cf.  the  modern  Shatt  al-NU) 
and  finally  flows  into  the  Tigris  as  the  Nahr 
Säbus  (—  Lower  Zâb  Canal:  cf.  Streck,  p.  314) 
at  the  village  of  this  name,  via  al-Nucmänlya, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  Tigris  by  the 
Upper  Zäb  Canal  (cf.  de  Goeje  in  the  2Uitschr. 
d.  Deutsch  Aforgenl.  Ces .,  xxxix,  8).  With  the 
Nahr  Sflbus  w-e  reach  the  Shatt  al-Hal,  which  w-as 
regarded  by  the  mediaeval  Arabs  as  the  Tigris 
proper,  while  the  modern  Tigris,  which  separates 
from  it  at  Mädharäya  (approximately  KOt  al- 
cAmfira)  was  then  of  no  particular  importance. 
The  Tigris  of  the  Arabs,  after  passing  through 
Wäsit  (on  the  site  of  the  latter  cf.  H.  Wagner  in 
the  Göttinger  Nachrichten,  Phil.  Hist.  Kl.,  1902, 
p.  271  et  seq.)  and  sending  off  a  series  of  canals, 
fell  at  al-Katr  into  the  swamps  of  al-Batä'ih  [q.  v., 
p.  675  et  seq.],  the  various  lakes  of  which  were  con¬ 
nected  by  channels  navigable  by  small  boats  and 
finally  poured  their  waters  into  the  Nahr  Abi 
T-Asad.  The  latter  joined  the  Didjla  al-cAwr5,  the 
•Blind'*  Tigris  (see  Streck,  p.  41;  and  Herzfeld 
in  Afemnon,  i.  135),  which  apparently  corres¬ 
ponded  to  the  present  lower  course  of  the  Tigris. 
According  to  Ibn  Rusta,  p.  94,  at  one  time  ships 
from  the  sea  used  to  sail  up  the  latter  and 
reached  the  Tigris  of  the  Arabs  above  Wäsi;  at 
Khaizuränlya  —  possibly  by  the  Earn  al-Silh  Canal 
(==  Apamea  on  the  Sellas?  —  Earn,  a  popular 
abbreviation  of  Fämiya  near  Wasi;  cf.  Yakut's 
account  iii.  847  [see  Herzfeld  in  Afemnon,  i. 
140],  combined  with  the  passage  from  Stephanus 
cited  by  Herzfcld,  ibid,  p.  1 36  [?])  —  till  breaches 
in  the  embankments  made  further  advance  im¬ 
possible  by  this  route  and  only  the  western 
channel  through  the  swamps  remained. 

In  the  final  part  of  its  course  the  river  now 
known  as  Didjla  al-cAwrä  (=  Shat;  al-c Arab)  again 
sent  off  innumerable  channels;  of  the  nine  main 
canals  on  the  west  bank  only  two  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  here,  as  connecting  al-Basra  with  the  river, 
the  Nahr  Ma'fcil  and  Nahr  al-Obolla;  the  most 
important  on  the  cast  side  was  the  Nahr  Bayfin, 
which  formed  a  navigable  connection  of  the  lower 
Tigris  with  the  Dudjail  al-Ahwftz,  now  called  the 
Kärfm.  ‘Abhadftn  [q.  v.,  p.  7  ),  where  læacons 

guided  ships  by  night,  was  the  town  at  its  mouth; 
by  the  xiv*k  century  it  appears  to  have  quite  lost 
its  importance  as  a  seaport  owing  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  coast-line. 

The  preceding  survey  of  the  course  of  the 
Tigris,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  mediaeval 
Arab  geographers,  naturally  only  gives  the  main 
outlines.  Reference  has  several  times  been  made 
to  the  undoubted  alterations  in  the  course  of  the 
bed  of  the  river  and  to  their  supposed  date. 
No  absolute  certainty  is  ]>ossiblc  regarding  the  de¬ 
tails  of  these  changes.  It  is  an  open  question  at 
wh?!  date  the  Tigris  sent  its  main  stream  east- 
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wards  after  reaching  Kat  al-'Amlra.  Streck,  */. 
cit.y  p.  312,  believes  that  the  beginning  of  this 
movement  should  be  placed  at  the  close  of  the 
cAbbâsid  Caliphate.  We  are  equally  poorly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  details  of  the  growth  of  the 
Delta  of  Shat{  al-cArrb,  before  the  mouth  of 
which  at  Kilo  a  mud  bank  renders  navigation 
difficult. 

That  the  river  was  of  great  importance  from 
the  earliest  times  as  a  trade-route  as  well  as  an 
irrigator  of  the  Babylonian  plains,  is  evident. 
Traffic  is  still  maintained  on  the  river  below  DiyJlr 
Bakr  by  the  same  peculiar  rafts  supported  by  in¬ 
flated  hides  that  wc  find  reproduced  in  the  As¬ 
syrian  friezes.  English  and,  since  Midhat  Pasha’s 
time,  Turkish  steamers  also  ply  between  Baghdad 
and  Basra  which  since  the  xiii,h  (?)  century  has 
come  to  be  directly  on  the  Shatt  al-'Arab  and 
forms  the  limit  of  the  sea  traffic.  The  restoration 
of  the  ancient  irrigation  system,  which  is  now 
utterly  ruined  has  often  been  proposed  in  the  last 
century  and,  thanks  to  Willcocks'  untiring  acti¬ 
vity,  has  now  passed  beyond  the  preparatory 
stages;  but  the  execution  of  his  colossal  scheme 
seems  to  be  faced  by  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 

Bibliography'.  Bib l,  Geogr.  A / ab.  (ed.  de 
Coeje),  i.  72—77,  9°i  13$,  162;  iii,  20,  124, 

136,  144;  vi.  174;  vii.  94 — 96:  viii.  5  1  et  scq.\ 
Ihn  Serapion  in  the  Journ .  of  the  R.  As.  Sec ., 
1895,  p.  1—76,  255—315;  Mas'adi,  MurTujJ 
(cd.  Barbier  de  Mcynard),  i.  223 — 230;  YakCt, 
Mtlfjam,  passim,  csp.  ii.  551  et  seq.\  Abu  ’1-Fidd 
(cd.  Reinaud),  p.  53 — 55;  Dimajhki  (cd.  Meh¬ 
ren),  p.  95—98;  Kazwlnl  (ed.  Wüstcufeld),  i. 
178;  Le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern 
Caliphate  p.  24 — 1 1 4  ;  M.  Streck,  Z>/V  alte  Land¬ 
schaft  Babylonien ,  csp.  p.  22 — 43; —  Hommcl, 
Geogr.  u.  Gesch .  des  alten  Orients*^  p.  263 — 
298;  E.  Ilcrzfcld  in  Memnon ,  i.  89 — 143  and 
217 — 238;  —  Kitter,  • Erdkunde ,  ix — xi;  Ches- 
ncy,  The  L\.xped.  for  the  Survey  of  the  Hirers 
Ettphr .  and  Tigris,  i.  13 — 62;  Rich  in  Records 
of  the  Bombay  Government ’,  xliii.  1857;  M.  von 
Oppenheim,  Vom  Mittelmeer  sum  Persischen 
Golf ,  ii.  192—235,  252  et  ja/.,  282—319;  Sa¬ 
chau,  Am  Euphrat  u .  Tigris  ;  MUllcr-Simonis 
et  llyvcrnat,  LL  Arménie,  le  Kurdistan  et  la 
Mésopotamie ,  p.  323 — 489;  I.chmann-IIaupt, 
Armenien ,  i.  327 — 462;  Sarre  u.  Ilcrzfcld,  Ar - 
chiiol '.  Reise  im  L'.uphiat -  //.  Tigris-Gebiet ,  i;  — 
Willcocks,  The  Restoration  of  the  Ancient  Ir¬ 
rigation  Works  on  the  Tigris  (Cairo  1 901);  do., 
The  Irrigation  of  Mesopotamia  (Cairo  1905). 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

DIH  (r.),  a  village  (Old  Pcrs.  dahyu).  Dilikan, 
Arabiciscd  form  of  the  Persian  dih-gan  “head 
of  a  village,  a  member  of  the  rural  nobilitity". 
According  to  Mas'udi  the  dihkans  w’crc  divided 
into  five  classes,  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  their  dress  (Murndj,  ii.  24 1);  the  Arabs  used 
to  seek  their  advice  on  agricultural  matters  {ibid., 
v.  337).  In  the  Shah-X  amah,  Firdausi  represents 
them  as  depositories  of  oral  tradition  regarding 
the  deeds  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia  (ed.  Mold, 
viii.  et  ja/.).  M.  C.  Inost ranccv’s  Sassanian  studies 
{Sasanidskie  Etiudi)  have  shown  that  there  were 
other  sources  than  the  dihkâns  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Iranian  epic  (illustrated  rolls  which  were 
studied  in  the  castle  of  Djiss  near  Arradjan  in 
Ertrs).  These  landed  proprietors  acted  as  municipal 
authorities  and  were  responsible  for  the  payment 


of  the  land-tax.  Even  at  the  present  day,  In 
Turkestan,  farmers  are  called  dihkttn  (/terme  du 
Monde  Musulman ,  xiii.  19U,  p.  568). 

Bibliography :  Quatreraère,  Jonm .  Asiat., 
2.  Ser.,  vol.  xvi.  532;  P.  Horn,  Grundr .  der 
iran.  T  hi  tel.,  i.  2,  p.  178;  Nöldeke,  Gesch .  der 
L'erser,  p.  440;  Max  van  Berchem,  Propriété 
territoriale ,  p.  25  ;  A.  v.  Krcmer,  Cultur geschieh  il* 
Streifzüge ,  p.  14.  (Cl..  llUART.) 

DIHKÀN  is  a  name  used  for  the  settled 
Persian-speaking  population  in  B  a  1 8- 
CistSn  and  Southern  Afghanistan.  Another 
form  of  the  name  is  DChwär,  both  names  meaning 
„Villagers".  They  arc  related  to  the  Tfidjlks  and 
Sarts,  and  form  part  of  the  old  stationary  Iranian 
population  dwelling  in  permanent  homes  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  nomadic  races. 

(M.  Long  worth  Dames.) 
al-DIHLAWI,  NCr  al-Hakk  b.  cAbd  al-Hakç, 
was  a  pupil  and  disciple  of  his  father  q.  r.,  p.  39. 
He  passed  his  early  days  in  Dihll  as  a  religious 
teacher  but  his  literary  fame  and  piety  induced  the 
Emperor  Shah-Hjahfln  to  honour  him  with  the 
responsible  post  of  Kddl  in  Akbaräbüd.  He  died 
in  Dihll  at  an  advanced  age  of  ninety,  A.  H. 
1073,  a.  l).  1662. 

Bibliography :  Azftd  Bilgrâml,  Subhat  al- 
Mardjan  p.  53;  Siddik  Hasan,  IthTif  al-Xubalt? 
p.  426;  Fakir  Muhammad  al-IühOrl,  LLadâ'tk 
al-Lfanafiya  p.  418;  Rieu,  Catalogue  of  Per¬ 
sian  MSS  in  the  LWitish  Museum,  p.  224,617. 

(M.  Hidayet  Hosain.) 

al-DIHLAWI,  WalI  A  1.1. Ah,  whose  real  name 
was  Kux»  al-DIn  Ahmad  u.  cAbd  al-RahIm, 
was  the  most  celebrated  traditionist  and  theologian 
of  his  time  in  India.  From  his  autobiography, 
entitled  al-Eju s3  al-ta(lf  //  tarJÿamat  al-'abJ 
al-dacif,  we  learn  that  he  was  born  in  HI4  A.  II. 
(1702  A.  D.),  that  he  entered  the  NaVshbandl  Order, 
of  which  his  father  was  a  spiritual  guide,  at  the 
age  of  15,  and  2  years  later  succeeded  his  father 
in  this  office.  At  the  age  of  43  he  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  where  he  remained  for  2 
years,  occupying  himself  especially  in  the  study 
of  Hadith*  On  his  return  to  Dihll  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  wrote  a  large 
number  of  works,  dealing  with  Hadith  and  other 
branches  of  Muslim  theology. 

Bibliography’.  Siddik  Hasan  Khdn,  LthHf 
al-Xubalt?,  p.  428,  and  Abfjad  ûUl'lûm,  p. 
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Mufid al-Mufti,\>.  134;  Brockelnuinn,  Geschichte 
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(M.  Hidavet  Hosais.) 

DIHLl,  (the  capital  of  the  early  Mu¬ 
hammadan  Kings  of  India  from  602  A.  II«, 
and  of  the  Mughal  Emperor*  from  1053, 
and,  since  the  1 2*1»  December  1911  A.  1».,  redesig¬ 
nated  as  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Government  of 
India  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  King  (ïcorge  V  at 
the  Durbar  held  there  by  him  on  that  date),  U 
situated  in  latitude  28.38  N.,  and  longitude  77. 1 3 
E.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  l>junma,  swnne 
120  miles  from  the  point  where  that  stream  leaves 
the  Siwalik  hills,  and  stands  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  a  narrow  plain  about  8  miles  broad  at  its 
base  and  tapering  to  a  point  15  miles  further 
north,  where  the  last  outspurs  ol  the  Arawalli 
Mountains,  which  bound  it  to  the  west,  end  on 
the  river  2  miles  above  the  city,  and  by  their 
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position  ât  this  point  protect  the  plain  from  ero¬ 
sion.  The  population  of  the  city  in  1911  was 
233,000,  of  whom  */i  are  Muhammadans.  In 
modern  times  it  has  been  signalised  by  the  as¬ 
sault  and  capture  of  the  city  in  September  1857 
A.  D.  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Native  Army,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  descendants  of  the  House  of 
TlrnUr,  and  by  four  great  Durbars  held  at  it,  the 
first  on  the  I'1  January  1877  on  the  occasion  of 
the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  Title  by  the 
Queen  Empress  Victoria,  and  the  last  held  as 
above  stated  by  the  King  Emperor  George.  Dihll 
is  the  centre  of  six  railway  lines,  and  of  the 
largest  body  of  trade  in  North  India,  and  in  the 
future  proposed  for  it,  will  doubtless  rise  rapidly 
to  the  rank  of  an  Imperial  city  in  all  respects. 

The  oldest  of  the  many  cities  known  as  Dihll, 
usually  said  to  have  been  seven  in  number,  was 
the  city  of  Rai  Pithora  or  the  Prithwl  Rfldj5,  a 
prince  of  Cawhîn  RadjpHt  descent,  from  whom  it 
was  captured  by  Kutb  al-dln  Aibak,  lieutenant  of 
Shihäb  al-dln  Ghörl  in  589  A.  it.  In  602  A.  if. 
the  conqueror  became  an  independent  King,  and 
the  first  of  the  Slave  or  Turkl  dynasty  of  Dihll, 
which  ruled  till  689.  Ry  him  and  by  the  Emperor 
Altamsh  (lltutmish),  who  succeeded  in  607,  were 
constructed  the  magnificent  minär  and  tower  of 
victory  258  feet  high,  known  as  the  Kutb  Minîr, 
the  famous  Kutb  al-Isläm  mosque  made  out  of  the 
materials  furnished  by  L?jun  temples  destroyed  on 
the  spot,  the  graceful  screen  of  lofty  arches  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mosque,  and  the  richly  decorated 
tomb  of  the  last  emperor.  Inside  the  mosque  is  the 
famous  iron  pillar  erected  at  this  spot  by  a  Tomar 
predecessor  of  the  Prithwl  Rflfjjft.  The  second  King 
of  the  next,  the  Khaldji  dynasty,  cAlä  al-Dln,  ad¬ 
ded  the  beautiful  cAlM  Dnrwitzah,  or  porch  of 
approach,  and  proposed  a  great  extension  of  the 
mosque,  and  the  construction  of  a  second  enor¬ 
mous  minar,  but  these  never  got  beyond  the 
stage  of  inception.  His  tomb  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  enclosure,  and  that  of  the  Emperor 
Balban  (died  686  A.  II.),  which  lies  •/*  mile  to 
the  southeast  of  it,  are  now  complete  ruins. 
Outside  the  enclosure  of  the  city  to  the  south¬ 
west  is  the  shrine  of  the  Ci^htl  Saint  Kutb  al- 
dln  Kflkl  (died  632  A.  11.),  round  which  arc  the 
graves  of  some  of  the  latest  Emperors  of  Dihll, 
and  other  notable  persons.  The  Sul  pin  Raziya, 
daughter  of  Altam^b  (lltutmish)  who  reigned  three 
years  from  634  A.  I).,  was  the  only  female  ruler 
among  the  Kings  and  Emperors  of  Dihll. 

The  second  capital  Slrl  was  built  by  cAlä  al- 
dln  Khaldji  (695 — 715  A.  11.)  two  miles  north  of 
the  first,  and  the  space  enclosed  by  the  walls 
connecting  the  two,  and  known  as  fJjahfln-panäh, 
is  reckoned  as  the  third  city.  This  was  the  Dihll 
captured  by  the  Mughal  TlmQr  Rang  in  800  A.  H.  ; 
the  only  remains  in  and  near  it,  date  from  the 
time  of  the  following  dynasty.  One  of  these,  the 
Khirkl  mosque,  is  inteiesting  as  being  entirely 
roofed  over  like  the  mosques  at  Gulbarga  and 
Cordova.  The  Taghlalj:  kings  founded  two  capitals, 
Taghlakftbad  and  Firözäbäd.  The  first,  which  lies 
4  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Slrl,  is  an  utter 
ruin,  but  the  immensely  high  sombre  walls  of  the 
city  and  citadel  arc  still  visible  for  many  a  mile 
round,  and  the  tomb  of  the  founder  (died  725 
A.  II.)  still  stands  in  the  fortified  enclosure  in 
the  lake,  now  dry,  which  once  protected  it:  it 
probably  suggested  the  arrangement  of  the  tomb 


of  Shfr  Shah  at  Sasarfim  (died  952  A.H.)  The 
site  of  the  fifth  capital  was  selected  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Flrfte  Sh*h  (753—790)  some  five  miles  north 
of  SlrL  This  was  probably  much  larger  than  the 
Mughal  Dihll,  and  extended  northwards  well  into 
the  southern  quarters  of  that  capital,  and  south¬ 
wards  to  nearly  the  tomb  of  IIumayQn.  The  KalSo, 
(or  Kàlï)  Masdjid,  south  of  the  great  L>jamic  Masdjid 
of  Shähdjahan,  is  of  that  date;  while  west  of  the 
present  city  is  the  very  sacred  enclosure  of  the 
Kadam  Sharif,  containing  the  tomb  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  son,  Prince  Fath  KhSn ,  killed  fighting 
against  the  Mughals;  and  on  the  ridge  above  Dihli 
are  ruins  of  the  Royal  Hunting  seat  of  KUshk-i 
Shikar,  called  from  its  commanding  position  ßjahän- 
numS,  in  which  was  placed  a  stone  ia(h  (pillar) 
of  the  Emperor  Asoka.  In  the  fortress,  Kôtila, 
of  the  city  the  Emperor  erected  another  stone 
close  to  the  fortress  on  the  south  side  was 
the  Dj5mic  Masdjid,  which  excited  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  Tlmür.  The  Emperor  Fîrôz  Shah  who  died 
in  790  A.  11.,  is  buried  in  a  fine  domed  tomb  on 
the  edge  of  the  great  tank  of  Hawz  cAl5I,  con¬ 
structed  by  cAla  ai-din,  which  lies  two  miles  west 
of  Sir!.  After  the  destruction  of  Dihll  by  TlmUr, 
the  authority  of  the  Dihll  rulers  became  very  cir- 
cumstricted,  and  after  temporary  Saiyid  and  LödI 
capitals  at  Kilokrl  and  Mubarakpur,  south  and 
southeast  of  Firôzabad,  the  last  rulers  of  the 
second  dynasty  transferred  the  scat  of  power  to 
Agra,  and  there  the  Mughal  conqueror,  Babur, 
and  his  son,  Humayün,  resided.  After  ShSr  S^äh 
the  Pathan  interrex,  had  driven  out  the  latter,  he 
built  the  Puräna  Kila  at  Dihll,  south  of  the  citadel 
of  Firôzabad,  and  constructed  the  fine  mosque 
with  its  beautiful  polychromatic  decorations  there. 
After  his  restoration  in  962  A.  H.,  Humäyün  re¬ 
sided  at  Dihll  and  met  his  death  by  an  accident 
in  the  Puräna  Kilca,  known  usually  as  the  Fort  of 
Indrapat.  His  imposing  mausoleum  erected  by  his 
widow,  Iladjdjl  Bcgam,  and  his  son,  Akbar,  stands 
in  a  garden  enclosure  a  mile  to  the  south,  and 
is  the  first  great  architectural  achievement  of  the 
Mughals  in  India.  The  building  stands  on  a  fine 
platform,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  white  marble 
dome  which  rises  above  the  large  central  cham¬ 
ber:  it  is  built  mainly  of  red  sandstone  sparingly 
relieved  with  marble  inlay  and  decoration.  Close 
to  the  mausoleum  are  the  tomb  and  mosque  of 
cIsä  Ki»5n  (954  A.  II.),  the  mausoleum  (ruined) 
of  the  great  Mughal  noble  known  as  Khftnfin 
Kh5n,  son  of  the  famous  Bairäm  Khan  who  reco¬ 
vered  the  Empire  of  India  for  the  young  Akbar, 
and  the  shrine  of  Niz&m  al-dln  CishtI  (died  724 
A.  H.).  The  tomb  of  the  Saint  aod  some  Imperial 
graves  here,  and  the  ßjämic  Khäna  mosque 
of  date  anterior  to  the  shrine,  are  of  much  in¬ 
terest  and  beauty.  Four  miles  to  the  west  of  these 
is  the  tomb  of  Safdar  J)jang,  the  second  Nawwäb 
Wazlr  of  Oudh  (died  1167  A.  H.)  one  of  the 
last  Mughal  works  showing  any  architectural  am¬ 
bition;  and  on  either  side  of  the  road  leading 
to  this,  we  find  tombs  of  the  Saiyid  and  Lodi 
Kings,  who  ruled  at  Dihll  from  817  to  849  and 
849  to  899  a.  II. 

The  Emperor  Akbar  (963 — 1014  A.  H.)  pre¬ 
ferred  Agra  to  Dihll  for  his  capital,  and  his  son, 
Djahängir,  preferred  Lahore  and  Kashmir,  when 
he  left  Agra.  It  was  to  the  Emperor  Shähdjahän, 
who  had  already  constructed  the  beautiful  buil¬ 
dings  in  the  Agra  Fort,  that  the  last  Imperial 
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Dihli,  Shlbdjahlnlbttd  ,  owes  its  creation.  His 
splendid  palace  there,  the  Ltl  KilSs  or  Red  Fort, 
mss  built  between  1048  and  1058  A.  H.  ;  the  grand 
ßjAmP  Masdjid  was  completed  a  year  or  so  later; 
and  the  other  principal  mosques  of  the  city,  the 
walls,  and  the  chief  palaces  were  raised  during 
the  next  eight  years.  Though  not,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  perhaps  of  the  Ujâmi*  Masdjid,  of  such 
perfection  of  simple  beauty  as  the  Mötl  Masdjid 
or  Tidj  of  Agra,  the  striking  walls  of  the  palace- 
fort  at  Dihli  made  of  red  sandstone,  the  two 
grand  entrance  gates  to  it,  the  Nakkîr  Khäna  or 
music  gallery,  the  spacious  Dlwän-i  ‘Amin  and 
the  elaborately  decorated  white  marble  Diwân-i 
Khflss  in  it,  will  ever  rank  among  the  great  ar¬ 
chitectural  and  decorative  achievements  of  the 
world.  The  IjjSmP  Masdjid  is  one  of  the  few  great 
mosques  in  the  world  w  hich  is  beautifully  designed 
exteriorily  as  well  as  interiorily  —  the  enclosed 
court  measures  450  feet  each  way.  The  works 
subsequent  to  1070  A.  it.  showed  a  sudden  and 
marked  decadence.  The  tomb  of  Safdar  Djang 
(sec  above)  is  one  instance  of  this,  and  the  mau¬ 
soleum  of  Ghâzl  al-dln  Khln  (c.  1165  A.  It.)  is 
another,  though  a  less  pronounced  failure.  The 
reason  of  this  was  no  doubt  that  Dihli  ceased  to 
be  a  truly  Imperial  capital  within  fifty  years  of 
its  creation.  The  Emperor  AwrangzCu,  who  de¬ 
posed  his  father  before  the  original  works  were 
wholly  completed,  left  it  in  1690  A.  i>.  for  the 
Dak  ban  and  never  returned;  and  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  his  son,  Bahadur  Shah,  in  1712,  the 
real  power  of  the  Mughal  Imperial  dynasty  was 
practically  gone.  Whatever  respect  it  retained  was 
broken  by  the  invasion  of  the  Persian  King  Nadir 
&hah  in  1153,  and  was  finally  shattered  by  the 
sack  of  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  in  1170.  After  this 
second  agony  the  Djats,  Rohilla  Path&ns  and  Mahrat- 
tas  all  held  possession  of  Dihli  in  turn,  and  the 
Emperor  Shäh  cÄIam  II  •  was  a  refugee  from  his 
titular  capital  for  no  less  than  ten  years.  Finally 
in  1803  A.  I),  the  British  took  possession  of  the 
place,  and  the  titular  kingship  of  Dihli  ended  in 
1858,  the  last  titular  King  Bahadur  Shah  II  dying 
at  Rangoon  in  1862. 

Fortunately  Dihli  was  visited  during  the  cul¬ 
minating  period  of  its  glory  by  a  number  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  travellers,  and  Bernier  and  Tavernier  among 
these  have  left  full  and  interesting  accounts  of 
the  glories  of  the  city  and  the  slate  and  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  Court.  Many  prominent  features  of 
the  former,  especially  the  palaces  of  the  nobles, 
have  disappeared  since  1857  A.  D.,  and  the  main 
street,  the  OändnI  Cauk,  leading  to  the  Palace 
has  lost  all  its  oriental  attributes  and  attractive¬ 
ness.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  in  its  new 
future  as  an  Imperial  city,  Shähdjahänäbäd  will 
recover  much  of  what  it  has  lost  in  these  respects. 

J f  i  b  li  ogra  p  hy\  Elliot-I  )owson,  History  of 
India  (v.  index  s.  v.);  E.  Thomas,  Chronicles 
of  the  Pa  than  Kings  of  Dcitli ,  (1871);  Saiyid 
Ahmad  Khîln,  A(har  at-janadid  (1847,  reprint 
1876);  Garcin  dc  Tassy,  Description  des  monu¬ 
ments  de  Delhi ,  d' apres  le  texte  hindous  tant  de 
Saiyid  Ahmad  Khan  (Journal  Asiatique,  1 86 1  )  ; 
Carr  Stephen,  Archaeology  of  Delhi ,  (1876); 

II.  C.  Fanshawe,  Delhi  Past  and  Present,  (1902); 
G.  R.  Hearn,  The  Seven  Cities  of  Delhi,  (  1 906)  ; 
Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  Annual  Report 
i Qoy — içoô  and  içop — içoS\  J.  Fergusson, 
History  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture, 


(1910);  F.  Bernier,  Travels  in  the  Afogkal 
Empire  (làjô — /66S),  (ed.  A.  Constable,  1891); 
J.  B.  Tavernier,  Travels  in  India ,  (ed.  V.  Ball, 
1889).  (H.  C.  Fanshawe.) 

DIHYA  (also  Dahya)  ».  KhaUka, a  Kalbite, 
who  became  a  companion  of  Muhammad  after  the 
battle  of  Uhud  according  to  Muslim  tradition  or 
according  to  reliable  authorities  not  till  after  the 
siege  of  Medina  by  the  Kuraishites.  The  rest  of 
his  nasab  is  variously  given  and  is  as  uncertain 
as  all  else  that  we  know  regarding  this  mysterious 
personage.  He  was  a  rich  merchant  of  pleasant 
and  distinguished  appearance,  a  friend  and  appa- 
rcntly  also  a  commercial  partner  of  Muhammad’s* 
The  latter  compared  him  to  the  angel  Gabriel 
and  gave  credence  to  the  story  that  the  latter 
had  several  times  assumed  Dihya’s  features.  When¬ 
ever  Dihya’s  caravan  reached  Medina,  all  the 
town  ran  to  meet  him  leaving  the  Prophet  unat¬ 
tended.  It  is  possibly  to  this  that  a  passage  in 
the  KorJän  (lxii.  ,,)  refers.  As  a  Kalbite  he 
must  have  been  perfectly  acquainted  w'ith  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  Syrian  limes.  His  business 
allowed  him  to  go  about  everywhere  freely  without 
arousing  any  suspicions  and  he  therefore  served 
Muhammad  as  a  secret  agent.  According  to  the 
Sira  he  was  entrusted  with  a  mission  to  Heraclius 
to  demand  that  the  latter  should  adopt  Islam* 
There  is  no  reason  to  accept  this  story  as  true, 
adorned  as  it  is  with  legendary  details.  But  in 
the  course  of  his  business  journeys  Dihya  was 
able  to  negotiate  with  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Upfnid  Amirs  or  with  the  Shaikhs  of  the  desert 
areas  of  Syria  and  soon  afterwards  we  find  the 
Arabs  of  these  legions  entering  into  relations  with 
Medina.  Muhammad  was  about  to  marry  Dihya’s 
sister  when  death  prevented  him. 

Dihya  commanded  a  small  body  of  troops  at 
the  battle  of  Yarmök  and  continued  to  play  a 
part  though  a  secondary  one  in  the  conquest  of 
Syria;  he  is  said  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  capturing  Palmyra.  Henceforth  his  career 
relapses  into  the  mystery  which  shrouds  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life.  Possibly  he  went  to  Egypt  as  an 
isolated  reference  to  him  states.  It  is  surprising 
nut  to  find  him  playing  an  active  part  or  even 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Mu'äwiya,  the  frieud 
of  the  Kalbites  and  diplomats.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  about  the  middle  of  this  Caliph’s  reign  in 
the  year  50  =  670  —  quite  an  arbitrary*  date  — 
and  to  have  been  buried  at  Mizza  near  Damascus. 
We  do  not  know  if  he  left  any  children,  the 
contrary,  is  the  more  probable.  Dihya  was  selected 
by  the  editors  of  the  Sira  along  with  lbn  al- 
Iladraml,  ‘Amr  ibn  al-cAs,  etc.  as  typical  of  those 
innumerable  secret  agents,  employed  by  Muhammad 
to  further  his  policy  throughout  Arabia  and  the 
lands  bordering  on  it.  When  Dihya’s  caravan  was 
in  danger  or  had  been  plundered  by  the  Bcduins, 
Muhammad  wasted  no  time  in  organising  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  relieve  him  or  retake  their  booty  from 
the  robbers.  Io  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Traditionists  Dihya  remains  a  legendary  and  al¬ 
most  mythical  personage.  (Cf.  the  article  PfUPHÄM)* 
Bibliography :  lbn  Sacd,  Tabakat,  iii.  1, 
p.  173;  iv.  2,  p.  184-185;  viii.  46,  1 14,  115; 
Ibn  cAhd  al-Barr,  1st  fab  (Haidarabid),  p.  172; 
Tabari,  Annates,  i.  1755  et  seq.,  1741,  2093, 
2154;  ii.  1836;  iii.  2349;  Aghâni,  vi.  95;  al- 
Baladhorî,  Ansâb  al-Aihrâf  (ms.  Paris),  300; 
Sim'ânl,  Ansâb  (ms.  Paris),  85;  lbn  Hanbal, 
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Afusnad ,  L  262 ,  H.  107;  Ibn  Had  jar,  /{3ba,  i. 
n*.  *378;  al-NawawI,  Tahdhlb,  p.  239;  Nol- 
dcke-Schwally,  Geschichte  des  Qorans ,  i.  22 — 24, 
186;  Goldziher,  fZhiriten,  p.  178-179;  II.  I.am- 
mens,  Etudes  sur  le  K'egne  du  Calife  Ontaiyade 
Mdau'ia  /,  p.  292-293;  Ibn  lüshäm,  Sira,  p. 
685,  758,  971,  974;  al-Bakrl,  Mifdjatn,  p.  530. 

(II.  Lammkns.) 

DlK,  the  cock.  He  is  the  most  sensual  and 
self-satisfied  of  birds;  of  feeble  intelligence,  as  he 
cannot  find  his  way  to  his  hen-house  when  he 
falls  from  a  wall,  he  deserves  praise  for  his  im¬ 
partial  treatment  of  the  hens.  When  he  wishes 
one  of  them  to  come  to  him,  he  throws  a  grain 
of  corn  to  her;  but  he  only  docs  this  so  long  as 
he  is  young  and  lascivious.  In  the  night  he  collects 
his  people  around  him  in  a  safe  place  and  keeps 
watch  at  the  door  against  enemies.  He  lays  oue 
egg  in  his  whole  lifetime,  the  cock's  egg  ( [baidafu 
%l»akr ).  He  proclaims  the  dawn  and  it  is  one  of 
his  most  remarkable  characteristics  that  he  appor¬ 
tions  his  crowing  correctly  to  the  different  hours 
of  the  night,  whether  the  night  is  15  or  9  hours 
long.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that,  according 
to  the  Prophet,  God  created  a  cock  —  to  be 
more  accurate,  a  white  cock,  whose  wings  are  set 
with  emeralds  and  pearls,  or  an  angel  in  the 
form  of  a  cock  —  beneath  his  throne,  who  flaps 
his  w’ings  when  the  night  is  at  an  end  and  pro¬ 
claims  the  praise  of  God.  All  the  cocks  on  earth 
hear  this  and  answer  by  likewise  flapping  their 
wings  and  crowing. 

There  arc  various  kinds  of  cocks;  white  cocks 
possess  particularly  remarkable  powers  as  lions 
flee  before  them  and  they  protect  the  house; 
Satan  cannot  enter  a  house  where  there  is  a  white 
cock.  KazwinI  and  Damlrl  give  numerous  details 
regarding  the  medical  application  of  various  parts 
of  the  body  of  the  cock  but  the  word  is  not 
found  in  Leclerc  *s  edition  of  Ibn  a!-Bait3r. 

Bibliography',  KazwinI,  cA(l/a>ib  al^Makh* 
liikat  (ed.  Wüstenfcld),  i.  41 2;  Damlrl,  If  ay  Ht 
al- 1  I  ay  a' van  (cd.  Cairo},  i.  288.  (J.  Risk  A.) 

Dlk  Al.-EJINN,  (“Cock  of  the  Demons”),  a 
name  of  the  Arabic  poet  of  Syria  cAm>  ai.-Sai.AM 
ft.  Ra^urAn.  Hi*  ancestor  Tamim  had  adopted 
Isl3m  at  Mu  ta  [q.  v.)  from  Habib  b.  Maslama 
al-Fihrl,  who  became  prefect  of  Kinnasrin  near 
Halab  (Aleppo)  under  Abü  cUbaida  in  the  year 
15  (636-637).  Dlk  al-Djinn  was  born  in  161 
(777-778),  spent  most  of  his  life  iv  Hims(Kmcsa) 
and  died  in  235  (849-850)  or  236  in  the  Cali¬ 
phate  of  Mutawakkil.  According  to  his  nephew 
AbQ  Wahb  (Aghanl,  xii,  142)  he  was  “a  frivolous 
good-for-nothing,  bent  only  on  eating  and  drinking 
and  other  enjoyments,  a  dissipator  of  his  inheri¬ 
tance”.  He  was  paid  for  his  poems  by  the  two 
IlAhhimids  Ahmad  and  LijaTar  b.  ‘All.  In  addition 
to  panegyrics  on  them,  occasional  lampoons  and 
elegies  on  al-Husain  b.  c All  b.  Abi  '('âl ib  —  the 
poet  was  a  moderate  Shl'ite  —  he  also  wrote 
erotic  poems  in  the  decadent  taste  of  his  period. 
For  example  a  topical  poem  by  him  has  survived 
(Aghanl,  xii,  146)  which  shows  a  peculiar  mix¬ 
ture  of  Syrian-Arab  coarseness  and  Persian  vice. 
They  are  verses  to  a  beautiful  boy,  whom  he  had 
made  overtures  to  in  vain,  and  who  had  then 
been  brutally  violated  by  others.  “Thou  didst  not 
even  allow  me  caresses  and  kisses;  now  thou  hast 
had  to  submit  to  saddle  and  bridle  being 
placed  on  thee  (by  others)”.  The  Arab  accounts 


of  him  say  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  the  equal 
of  other  contemporary  poets,  particularly  AbQ 
Nuwäs,  and  illustrate  this  by  the  following  anec¬ 
dote;  Aba  Nuwfls  visited  Dlk  al-Qjinn  when  he 
was  going  to  his  patron  al-KhasIb  in  Egypt  but 
the  Syrian  hesitated  at  first  to  receive  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Baghdad  poet. 

The  few  fragments  of  Dlk  al-I)jinn's  poems 
that  have  survived  to  us  owe  their  principal  in¬ 
terest  to  the  fact  that  he  champions  the  equality 
of  his  countrymen  in  the  narrower  sense,  the 
Arabicised  Syrians,  with  the  Arabs  proper  and 
sometimes  also  inveighs  against  the  rivalry  between 
North  and  South  Arabians.  The  fact  that  he  never 
left  the  narrow  limits  of  his  Syrian  fatherland  and 
never  went  to  the  cIräk  nor  anywhere  else  to 
importune  the  great  ones  of  the  empire  with 
poems,  may  be  due  not  merely  to  his  particula¬ 
ristic  attitude  but  also  to  a  sense  of  his  inferio¬ 
rity  as  a  poet. 

Bibliography :  Aghânl,  xii.  142 — 149; 
Ibn  Khallikän  (cd.  Wüstenfeld),  N°.  394;  transi, 
by  de  Slane,  ii.  133;  Goldziher,  Muhammeda - 
ni  sc  he  Studien  i.  156.  (A.  Sciiaade.) 

DIKKA.  The  platform,  borne  upon  pillars 
and  surrounded  by  a  parapet,  which  stands  op¬ 
posite  the  mihräbofa  mosque.  It  is  placed 
either  in  the  front  or  in  the  centre  of  the  portico. 
Also  a  long  wooden  seat  or  sofa  placed  along 
the  wall  of  a  room. 

Used  vulgarly  for  tikka,  it  denotes  a  running 
string  tied  round  the  body  to  fasten  the  drawers 
( [libâs )  in  Muslim  attire.  The  ends  of  this  string 
or  band  arc  usually  ornamented  but  are  concealed 
by  the  jmter  dress.  (A.  S.  Fui.TON.) 

DILÄWAR  KHÄN,  a  name  of  cAmId  SijAii 
IHTd  (a  descendant  of  Shihab  al-Din  Ohorl), 
who  was  appointed  governor  of  Malwa  by  Mu¬ 
hammad  Shâh  IV.  of  Dihll  (792 — 795  a.  H.).  In 
801  he  received  his  suzerain  Mahmüd  II.  of  Dihll, 
who  had  fled  before  Timor,  with  due  honour  in 
Dhâr,  but  in  804  he  made  himself  independent  of 
Dihll.  He  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  first 
independent  Muhammadan  dynasty  of  Malwa, 
which  became  extinct  with  his  grandson  in  839. 
He  reigned  as  king  in  Dhâr  from  804 — 808,  but 
docs  not  seem  to  have  struck  coins  in  his  name. 
Two  inscriptions  of  his  period  have  however  been 
preserved  on  the  Djâmi*  Masdjid  (now  called  the 
I  At  Masdjid)  built  by  him  in  Dhar.  He  died  in 
808  and  the  story  goes  that  he  was  poisoned  by 
his  son  Hosjhang. 

Bibliography :  Firishta  (ed.  Lucknow 
1323),  ii.  223-224;  À*în-i  A k bar l  (Jarret),  ii. 
218;  Tüzuk-ifèj ahân girl  (cd.  Allygurh),  p.201; 
Epigraphia  Jndo-Moslemica,  1909-1910,  p.  II  — 
13  and  Hate  iii.  iv.;  Catalogue  of  the  Coinsùn 
the  Indian  Museum ,  ii.  242.  (J.  IIorovitz.) 
DILÄWAR  PASHA,  a  Kroat  by  birth,  brought 
up  in  the  Imperial  palace,  alter  leaving  the  Serai 
became  successively  governor  of  Cyprus,  Baghdad, 
Diyarbakr,  Rumeli  and  after  again  being  governor 
of  Diyarbakr  took  part  in  the  campaign  against 
Poland  in  1621.  During  the  siege  of  Chocim  he 
w'as  appointed  Grand  Vizier  on  the  Is1  Dhu 
*I-Kafda  1030=  17Ü1  September  1621;  on  the 
revolt  of  the  Janissaries  against  Sultan  cOsman  II 
in  May  1622  the  rebels  demanded  his  execution; 
the  Sultän  handed  him  over  and  the  Janissaries 
cut  him  to  pieces  (on  the  81*»  Rndjab  1031  = 

1 9 ,h  May  1622).  The  English  ambassador  Roc 
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(, Negotiations ,  24)  describes  him  as  an  earnest, 
able  and  moderate  man. 

Bibliography  :  IlSdjdjl  Hhalfa,  Fef]ilike% 
ii.  31,  cf.  i.  406,  422  and  ii.  I,  15  et  seq.\  v. 
Hammer,  Cesch.  d Osm.  Reiches ,  iv.  519,  527, 
529i  534,  542—546).  (J.  H-  Mokutmans.) 

AL-DIMAÇVfKl,  AhC  ‘Ahdalläii  Muhammad 
B.  Aid  Tai.iü  al-AnsArI  al-SCkI  Suants  al-1>In, 
Arab  cosmographer,  died  as  Imdm  of  Kab- 
wa  in  Syria  727  =  1327.  lits  À'.  Kukhbat  al- 
Daltr  fi  ^Adjâ  tb  al-Barr  wal-Bahr  was  published 
under  the  title  Cosmographie  de  Ch.  A,  Abd. 
M.  dC'Dimiihiji ,  Texte  Arabe  publié  d' apres  1 Edi¬ 
tion  Commencée  par  M.  Trahn  et  d\tprés  les  mss. 
par  A.  T.  Mehren  (St.  Petersburg  1S66)  and 
translated  by  the  sanie  hand  as  Manuel  de  la 
Cosmographie  du  Moyen-Age  (Copenhague  1874). 
HimajJjkï  also  wrote  the  A'.  al-Siyâsa  fi  1 ilm  al - 
RiyJsa,  of  which  in  addition  to  the  manuscripts 
mentioned  by  Brockclinann  (op.  eit.)  there  is  also 
a  manuscript  in  Leipzig  (cf.  K.  Völlers,  Katalog 
der  Islam.  ».  s.  10.  Jldss.  der  Cnnersita ts-btbl. 

N°.  857,  i.). 

Bibliography  :  Reinaud ,  Géographie 
d'Aloulféda ,  Trad.  i.  p.  cl.;  Chwolson,  Die 
Ssabier ,  ii.  xxviii.  N°.  647;  Mehren  in  Annaler 
for  nord.  Oldkundigheid ,  1857,  p.  54,  N°.  25; 
H.  Dchérain,  Quid  Sehemseddin  al-Dimaschqui 
geographus  de  Afrika  cognitum  habitait  (Paris 
1898);  Brockelmann,  Gcseh.  der  Arab .  Litt.y  ii. 
130,  13S.  (  Bkockki.mann.) 

DIMOTIKA  (türk.  DImktoka) ,  the  ancient 
Aibuficrtlxcs ,  a  town  in  Rümilï,  in  the  province 
and  sandjafc  of  Adrianoplc,  26  miles  south  of  the 
latter  town,  near  the  conlluencc  of  the  Kizil-l>cli- 
Cäi  and  the  Maritza;  it  is  the  capital  of  a  kazä 
and  a  station  on  the  Detlc-Agha£  railway.  The 
population  is  8707,  mainly  Muhammadans.  It  has 
an  ancient  fortress  now  in  ruins,  seven  large  mos¬ 
ques  and  a  reservoir  which  has  now  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  prison.  It  was  taken  in  763  (1362) 
by  Murâd  I.  who  built  a  palace  there.  Charles 
XII  made  it  his  headquarters  from  February  1713 
to  October  1714.  —  The  kazâ  of  Dimotika  com¬ 
prises  4  nähiya  (Kuleli-burghaz,  Karadja-khalil, 
Saltilj  and  Kara-kihsA)  and  42  villages  and  has  a 
population  of  26,551,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
arc  Orthodox  Greeks.  In  addition  to  vegetables, 
tobacco  and  the  vine  arc  cultivated. 

Bibliography :  Säiul-Bey,  Kdmiis  ut-A'lämy 
üb  2216.  (Cl.  Hua rt.) 

DÎN.  Behind  the  chaos  of  meanings  given  by 
the  Arabic  lexicographers  under  the  form  din 
(sec,  for  example,  Lane,  Lexicon ,  p.  944)  lie  three 
separate  words.  There  is  (i.)  an  Aramaic-Hebrew 
loanword  meaning  “judgment”;  (ii.)  a  genuine 
Arabic  word  meaning  “custom”,  “usage”  which 
is  cognate  to  (1),  being  related  as  the  Hebrew 
tnishpaf  to  sAâphât,  (iii.)  an  entirely  distinct  Per¬ 
sian  word  meaning  “religion”.  Sec  Nbldckc  in 
Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morgen l.  Get.,  xxxvii,  p.  534, 
note  2,  and  for  the  Persian  vord,  derived  from 
daènâ ,  G r undr,  d.  iran.  Thil.y  I,  I,  pp.  107,  270;  J 
I,  2,  pp.  26,  170;  II,  p.  644.  Vollers  contested  | 
the  existence  of  din  as  a  genuine  Arabic  word 
and,  showing  that  the  Persian  «///*,  religion”  was 
already  in  use  in  Arabic  in  prc-Islamic  times, 
held  that  the  meaning  “custom”,  “usage”  was  de¬ 
rived  from  it  ( Zeitschr .  /.  Atsyr.  xiv.  p.  35 1). 
This  confusion  naturally  involved  the  Muslim 
exegetes  of  the  KurJfin  in  endless  difficulties.  Thus, 


for  example,  in  Mäliki  Yawmi  '/-Dim  (L  3,  cf. 
Baida wj,  Räzl  and  Tabari,  i.  p.  51),  they  mostly 
recognized  m  necessary  meaning  of  “reckoning”, 
“recompense”,  yet  were  in  great  doubt  how  to 
reach  it.  But  under  one  or  other  of  these  three 
meanings  all  the  Kur’dnic  passages  can  be  brought. 
Theologically,  din  is  defined  as  a  divine  institu- 
tion  ( irad  Haiti )  which  guides  rational  beings,  by 
their  choosing  it,  to  salvation  here  and  hereafter, 
and  which  covers  both  articles  of  belief  and  actions 
(Diet,  of  Tech .  Terms.y  p.  503).  It  thus  means 
“religion”  in  the  broadest  sense  and  is  so  vague 
that  it  was  felt  necessary  to  define  its  difference 
from  milla  [q.  v.]  “religious  community”,  madhhab 
[q.  v.]  “school  of  canon  law”  and  sharfa  [q.  ▼.] 
“system  of  divine  law.”  It  may  mean  any  reli¬ 
gion,  but  is  used  peculiarly  for  Islam,  “t  he  religion 
with  Allah”  (Kur.  iii.  17).  It  covers  three  things: 
Islam  in  its  five  elements,  Witnessing  to  the  Unity 
of  Allah  and  to  the  prophct*hip  of  Muhammad, 
Worship,  Poor-rate,  Fasting,  Pilgrimage;  Imany 
Faith;  lhsTin ,  Rightdoing.  These  three  make  up 
the  din  of  Muslims;  sec  the  tradition  of  how  Mu¬ 
hammad  answered  Gabriel’s  questions  (SljAhrastanl, 
cd.  Curcton,  p.  27).  Similarly,  all  religious,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  intellectual,  knowledge,  meaning  what  is 
gained  by  prophets  through  major  inspiration 
(walty)  and  by  saints  through  minor  inspiration 
(itluim)  and  received  by  others  on  authority  from 
them,  can  be  called  aid  it  him  at-Jinlya. 

B  i b  l i og  rap  h  y:  Besides  the  references  above, 
Juynboll,  llandb.  des  islamischen  Gesetzes ,  pp. 
40,  5_S.  (I).  B.  Macdonald.) 

DÎNÂDJPUR,  district  in  Eastern  Ben¬ 
gal,  India:  area,  3,946  sq.m.;  pop.  (1911), 
1,687,863,  of  whom  about  one  half  are  Muham¬ 
madans.  At  the  beginning  of  the  15'h  cent.  A.  D., 
Radja  Kâns,  a  Hindu  laodowner  of  DinSdjpïlr, 
defeated  the  Muhammadan  king  of  Bengal  and 
seized  the  throne,  on  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  and  grandson,  ßjaläl  al-Hin  Muhammad* 
and  Shams  al-Dln  Ahmad  (1414 — 1442  A.  l>.). 
The  tomb  of  a  plr  named  Nôkmard  is  frequented 
by  pilgrims,  and  is  also  the  scene  of  an  annual 
cattle  fair,  at  which  the  attendance  reaches  x 00,000 
persons. 

Bibliography:  \V.  W.  Hunter,  A  Statis¬ 
tical  Account  of  Bengal ,  vii.  355  sqq.;  Bengal 
District  Gazetteers ,  s.  v.  ;  H.  Blochtnann,  Con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Geography  and  History  of 
Bengal \  (Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Soc .  of  Bengal^ 
Part  i.  xlii,  262  sqq.).  (J.  S.  COTTON.) 

DÎNÂR,  from  the  Grcek-Latin  denarius  (aureus) 
the  name  of  the  unit  of  gold  currency  of  early 
Isläm.  Why  the  Arabs  called  the  gold  piece  dinar 
is  not  quite  clear  from  Greek  or  Latin  inscrip¬ 
tions  or  literary  sources.  Pliny  once  ( Hist .  A *«#/. 
lib.  xxxiii.  $  13)  calls  the  aureus  denarius^  and  we 
frequently  find  the  expression  denarius  aureus  or 
byvxçtov  in  the  cast  as  well  as  the  equa¬ 
tion  btt vxftov  =  %6fstsfix  but  the  Arabic 

and  Syriac  name  dinar  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  in  Syria  the  gold  coin  (after  the  reform  of 
the  currency  by  Constantine  I.  309—319)  was 
usually  called  simply  bw&ptov. 

The  Arabs  knew'  and  used  this  Roman  gold 
coin  before  Isläm  (KorTin,  iii.  68).  All  Muslim 
Tradilionists  agree  that  the  currency  reforms  of 
the  Caliph  cAlnl  al-Malik  which  were  effected  in 
77  (996)  left  tlfc  standard  gold  coin  unaltered. 
The  exact  weight  of  this  coin  may  be  readily 
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ascertained  from  the  great  exactness  with  which  the 
earliest  reformed  dloftrs  were  struck;  the  dloXr 
is  thus  found  to  weigh  4.**  grammes  (66  grains). 
This  corresponds  exactly  to  the  actual  weight  of 
the  contemporary  Byzantine  solidus  which  was 
again  based  on  the  later  Attic  drachm  of  4.9$. 
The  Egyptian  glass-weights  ( 'jandfaf  q.  v.)  enable 
us  to  test  this.  As  gold  coins  in  the  East  have 
always  passed  by  weight  and  not  by  tale, 
the  weight  of  the  current  dlnär  at  times  differed 
considerably  from  the  legal  weight  of  4.95.  (The 
contrary  assertion  in  MukaddasI,  ed.  de  Goeje, 
p.  240  is  only  exceptionally  true). 

The  oldest  dated  dlnär  known  to  us  dates  from 
the  year  76  (695)  and  still  bears  the  Byzantine 
type  (figure  of  the  Caliph);  a  similar  piece  is 
dated  77;  in  the  same  year  appear  the  reformed 
dinars  of  cAbd  al-Malik.  These  new  coins,  un¬ 
like  the  dirhams  [q.  v.]  do  not  bear  the  mint; 
it  is  practically  certain  that  the  Umaiyads  struck 
gold  coins  only  in  Damascus  and  Cairo  and  after 
too  (718)  in  Cordova  also.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Umaiyads  the  chief  mint  for  gold  seems  to  have 
still  for  a  period  been  Damascus,  but  in  146  (763), 
it  was  transferred  to  the  newly  founded  Baghdad. 
In  the  reign  of  Ma’mün  (198 — 218  =  813 — 833) 
the  mintage  of  gold  was  decentralised  and  a  new 
type,  similar  to  that  of  the  dirhem  prescribed; 
after  212  (827)  gold  was  struck  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  provincial  capitals.  The  secondary 
dynasties  also  made  no  alteration  in  the  dlnär; 
only  in  South  Arabia  was  another  standard  (2.97 
grammes)  (46  grains)  used. 

In  Baghdad  the  last  dlnär  was  struck  soon  after 
the  fall  of  the  ‘Abbasids;  the  word  dinar  disap¬ 
pears  from  these  gold  coins  about  66  !  (1262).  In 
Egypt  the  last  dinars  were  struck  in  the  reign  of 
Saif  al-Dln  I.ISdjdj!  (747  =  1346).  Perhaps  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  al-Asfcraf  Shaman  (764— 
^778=1362 — 1376)  but  more  probably  not  till 
that  of  al-Asl)raf  Barsbcy  (825 — 842  =  1421  — 
1438),  a  new  gold  coin  was  introduced,  the  aih- 
rafi  (3*47  grammes  =  53.^  grains)  which  displaced 
the  dJnir  throughout  Eastern  Asia.  The  dinfir, 
which  had  never  really  gained  a  proper  footing 
there,  disappears  from  India  in  the  reign  of  Näsir 
al-Dln  MahmGd  (644 — 664=1246 — 1265),  who 
introduced  the  national  gold  tanka  (11.74  gram¬ 
mes  =176  grains)  as  the  official  standard  coin. 
In  the  Maghrib  dinars  were  struck  to  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  but  the  reckoning  by  dlnfirs  re¬ 
mained  in  use  till  a  much  later  period. 

Multiples  and  subdivisions  of  the  dlnär  were  at 
all  times  in  use:  cAbd  al-Malik  appears  to  have 
introduced  the  triens  (thutth)  of  i.40  grammes 
(22  grains)  as  may  be  presumed  from  a  piece  of 
the  year  92.  In  the  Eftlimid  period  the  quarter 
dinar  (approx.  I  gramme  =15.5  grains),  was  a 
common  coin  while  in  Sicily  it  was  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  struck  and  survived  into  the  modern 
period  as  the  tari  tCoro. 

The  standard  was  always  very  high,  the  gold 
being  as  pure  as  the  technical  processes  ren¬ 
dered  possible. 

In  the  history  of  Mediterranean  commerce  the 
dinar  plays  an  important  part  and  was  imitated 
by  many  Christian  rulers  under  the  name  of 
bezant  sarrasinat. 

In  Iaw  the  legal  dinar  is  still  one  of  4.95  (66). 
In  finding  an  equivalent  for  amounts  given  by 
Arab  authors  the  dlnär  must  always  be  taken  as 


4.95  (66)  fine  gold  unless  another  value  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stated. 

(See  also  the  articles  dirham,  fais,  and  nu¬ 
mismatics). 

Bibliography*  al-Mafcrlz!,  K .  SAudUd  al- 
c Uküd ,  i»*  ed.  by  O.  G.  Tychsen;  [C.  O.  Cas- 
tiglioni],  Mon  etc  Cu fiche  delV  J.  R,  Museo  di 
Milano ,  lx.  et  seq.\  Henri  Lavoix,  Catalogue 
des  Monnaies  Musulmanes  de  la  Bibliothèque 
Nationale ,  i.  Préface;  E.  v.  Bergmann,  Die 
Nominale  der  Münzreform  des  Chalifen  Abdel - 
melik  (Sitz. -Ber,  phi/.  hist .  Cl,  d,  hais.  Ah.  a\ 
IV.,  Wien  1870),  p.  239—266;  H.  Sauvaire, 
Matériaux  pour  servir  à  V Histoire  de  la  Nu¬ 
mismatique  et  de  la  Métrologie  Musulmanes 
(Journ.  As.,  1879 — 1887);  do.,  Arab.  Metro¬ 
logy  (five  articles  in  the  Journ.  R.  As.  Soe ., 
1877 — 1884);  J.  G.  Stickel,  Handbuch  zur  Mor¬ 
genländischen  Münzhunde,  i.  (1845)  and  it. 
(1870);  W.  Tiesenhausen,  Monnaies  des  Kha- 
lifes  Orientaux  (Russ.);  E.  Th.  Rogers,  Notice 
on  the  Dinars  of  the  Abba  side  Dynasty  (Journ. 
R.  As.  Soe.,  1874),  and  the  numerous  works 
on  Muhammadan  Numismatics;  Cesano,  s.  v. 
Denarius  aureus  in  Ruggiero,  Dizioniario  epi- 
grafieo,  ii.  1 661;  Hultsch,  s.  v.  Denarius  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encyclopädie  der  e/assischen 
Altertumswissenschaft,  v.  202. 

(E.  v.  Zambaur.) 

DINAR,  Malik,  a  prince  of  the  Ghuzz, 
who  after  the  fall  of  the  Saldjûks  of  Kirmän  in 
582  (1186)  secured  possession  of  this  province 
and  held  it  till  his  death  in  591  (1195). 

Bibliography'.  Recueil  de  textes  relatifs  a 
Vhist.  des  Seldjoue.\  i.  130  et  seq.  \  Zeitsehr.  der 
Deutsch.  Morgenl .  Ges.,  xxxix.  392  et  seq. 
DÏNAWAR  (often  also  less  correctly  written 
Dainawar),  in  the  middle  ages  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Djibäl  (Media),  now  in 
ruins.  Its  exact  location  is  according  to  the  latest 
road-map  by  Th.  Strauss  (see  Bibl.):  48°  25'  East 
Long.  (Greenw.)  and  340  35'  N.  Lat.  Dlnawar  lies 
on  the  direct  line  between  Kcngawer  (KanguwSr) 
in  the  S.  E.  and  Kirmäo&lrfh  (Karmlsän)  in  the 
S.  W.  and  is  almost  equally  distant  from  both, 
namely  30 — 32  miles.  It  lies  on  the  northeast 
edge  of  a  fertile  plain  some  5000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  watered  by  the  Ab-i  Dlnawar.  This  river, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  town,  enters  a 
narrow  ravine  (Teng-i  D.  =  Pass  of  D.)  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  plateau,  which  afterwards 
opens  out  into  a  broad  valley,  and  finally  joins 
the  L)jamas-fib  which  belongs  to  the  Karkhä  wa¬ 
tershed.  When  Ibn  Khurdädbbih  (cd.  de  Goeje, 
p.  176)  says  that  the  Nähr  al-Süs  =  Karkhä 
rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dlnawar,  he  is  ob¬ 
viously  considering  the  Ab-i  Dlnawar  as  its  real 
source. 

The  foundation  of  Dlnawar,  which  appears  also 
in  Syriac  sources  (as  Dinahwar),  dates  from  the 
pre-Muhammadan  period;  in  the  days  of  cOmar  it 
was  the  most  populous  town  in  the  district  ot 
Ilamadhan.  Immediately  after  the  decisive  battle 
of  Nihdwand  (c.  21  =642)  it  was  surrendered  to 
the  Arabs  by  the  Persian  governor.  In  Mucdwiya’s 
reign  it  received  the  new  name  of  Mäh  al-KOfa, 
because  the  taxes  raised  from  it  were  applied  for 
the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  KQfa,  more  particu¬ 
larly  for  payment  of  the  garrison  there.  In  the 
administrative  division  of  the  Caliph’s  empire  Mäh 
al-Kofa  appears  not  only  as  the  official  name  of 
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the  town  of  Dinawar  but  also  as  that  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  divisioo  of  |_>j!bäJ  with  two  districts: 
Dinawar,  comprising  the  upper  lands  and  KarmI- 
sin  the  lower.  In  the  west,  Mah  al-Kdfa  was 
bounded  by  the  district  of  HulwAn,  in  the  cast 
by  that  of  Hamalljân,  in  the  south  by  Mâsaba- 
dhän  and  in  the  north  by  A'lharbaidjJn,  there¬ 
on  cf.  Kudama  in  Pibl.  Geogr.  Arab.  (ed.  dc 
Gocjc),  vi.  243  et  seq.  As  to  the  word  Mah,  this 
is  not  to  be  explained,  as  do  the  Arab  authors, 
as  a  Persian  noun  equivalent  to  the  Arab  hafb <1  = 
“town,  capital”;  Mali  rather  corresponds  in  form 
and  meaning  to  the  ancient  Mäda  =  “Media”,  All 
geographical  names  which  are  undoubtedly  com¬ 
pounded  with  Mah  and  can  be  fairly  definitely 
located  (cf.  for  example,  Mah  al-Ba*ra  =  Nihä- 
wand,  a  name  similar  in  origin  to  Mah  al-Küfa) 
belong  to  Media.  Mah  al-Küfa  is  therefore  to  be 
interpreted  as:  Media  of  Küfa,  i.  c.  that  part  of 
Media  which  belongs  to  K.  ;  on  Mill  cf.  particu¬ 
larly  Noldcke  in  the  Zeit  sc  hr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgenl. 
Gcs.y  xxxi.  559  et  set/,  and  in  his  Geseh.dcr  Perser 
unit  Araber  zur  Zeit  der  Sasaniden  (1879),  p.  103, 
2;  J.  Marquart,  Aransahr  (Berlin,  1901),  p.  18-19. 

Dinawar  likewise  enjoyed  considerable  prospe¬ 
rity  in  the  Umaiyad  and  ‘ALbasid  periods.  When 
Ibn  Hawk  J  wrote  (iv'l*  =  x',‘  century)  it  was 
only  about  one  third  less  than  Hamadhän.  Mu- 
kaddasi  praises  its  well  built  bazaars  and  the  rich 
orchards  around  the  town;  he  also,  as  does  Kaz- 
winï,  makes  particular  mention  of  the  excellent 
cheese  manufactured  there.  The  population  was  a 
mixture  of  Persians  and  Arabs;  as  Mascadi  {op. 
cit iii.  253)  tells  us,  the  Kurdish  tribe  of  Slju- 
hadjän  also  led  a  nomadic  life  in  the  country 
round.  The  confusion  that  broke  out  in  the  last 
years  of  al-Muktadir’s  reign  brought  ruin  to  the 
town.  When  the  rebellious  general  Mardâwidj  of 
Gllan  seized  the  whole  province  of  Djibäl  after 
defeating  the  troops  sent ‘against  him  by  the  Caliph, 
Dinawar  also  fell  into  his  hands  (319  =  931)  and 
several  thousands  (the  figures  vary  from  7000  to 
25,000)  of  the  inhabitants  perished  soon  afterwards. 
Hasan waili  (HasanOyah)  a  prince  of  the  Kurds 
living  in  this  region  founded  a  small  independent 
kingdom  of  which  the  capital  was  Dinawar  and 
was  able  to  retain  possession  of  it  for  almost  50 
years  (till  his  death  in  369  =  979).  In  the  viiid» 
(xivl,‘)  century  the  town  was  still  inhabited,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mustawfl.  Its  doom  seems  to  have 
been  scaled  amid  the  horrors  of  the  Mongol  in¬ 
vasion  under  Timür. 

The  present  ruins  of  Dinawar,  which  are  quite 
uninhabited,  were  last  visited  by  de  Morgan  and 
Th.  Strauss.  Strauss  {op.  eit.)  gives  the  following 
brief  account  of  them:  “The  site  of  Dinawar  is 
only  indicated  by  mounds  of  earth,  which  have 
several  times  been  ransacked  in  the  search  for 
coins;  numerous  finds  are  still  made,  especially 
by  peasants  tilling  the  fields”.  According  to  the 
same  traveller,  traces  can  still  be  seen  in  many 
places  in  the  above  mentioned  Tcng-i  Dinawar  of 
an  ancient  road  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which 
probably  connected  Dinawar  with  Baghdad. 

It  i  b  l iog  r  a p  hyl  Pibl.  Geogr.  Arab.  (ed.  de 
Coejc),  passim,  particularly,  iii.  395 — 396;  v. 
259:  vi.  119  et  set/.,  226  et  seq .,  243  et  scq.\ 
vii.  271;  BalüdJborî  (ed.  dc  Gocjc),  p.  194,306, 
307,  308,  310;  Mas'üdf,  Murûdj  al-Dhahab ,  iii. 
253;  ix.  24,  25,  31;  Yä^at,  Mii'djatn  (ed. 
Wiistcnfeld),  ii.  704;  iv.  407;  Kazwlnl  (ed. 


Wüstenfeld),  ii.  250;  Kilab  al-A ghânî  (Guidi, 
tabl.  alphab.,  p.  752);  I*  Strange,  The  Lands 
of  the  Piastern  Caliphate  (1905),  p.  189,  2 27; 
A.  v.  Kroner,  Culturgeseh.  der  Orients  unter 
den  Chalifen  (1875),  i.  337-33$,  3^5;  Noldcke 
in  the  Zeitsehr.  der  Deutsch.  Morgen/.  Ges.^ 
xxviii.  102;  Weil,  Geseh.  der  Chalifen ,  i.  93; 
ii.  620  (wrongly  vocalised  Deine wr);  de  Mor¬ 
gan,  Mission  Soient  if.  en  Perse ,  Pitted .  Geogr.  y 
ii.  95  et  seq.\  Th.  Strauss  in  Peter mann  s  Geogr. 
Mitteil .,  19H,  Vol.  i.  p.  69  (with  road-map  on 
Plate  xii.).  (M.  Strkck.) 

ai.-DINAWARI,  AnC  HanIka  Ahmad  b.  D.vTd, 
Arabic  philologist  and  scientist,  probably 
bom  in  the  first  decade  of  the  3u|  century  of  the 
Hidjra  at  Dinawar  in  the  Persian  cIräk,  received 
his  education  in  philology  from  the  father  of  Ibn 
al-Sikkit,  the  Küfa  grammarian,  and  from  the  latter 
also;  in  235  he  stayed  in  Ispahan  to  make  astro¬ 
nomical  observations,  which  he  recorded  in  his 
Ai  tab  a/A'asad.  He  afterwards  seems  to  have  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  his  native  town  where  his 
observatory  was  ]>ointcd  out  for  several  centuries 
later.  The  dates  given  lor  the  year  of  his  death 
vary;  but  the  26«:'  Djuiiiftd&  I.  282  =  24'!»  July 
895  appears  the  most  reliable.  His  literary  ac¬ 
tivity,  like  that  of  Dj.lhiz,  with  whom  he  has 
often  been  compared,  combined  entertainment  with 
instruction.  Only  his  Alitab  al-Ahhbtlr  al- Tiivâl 
has  survived  in  its  entirety;  it  selects  those  periods 
of  the  history  of  the  world  for  which  Tradition 
affords  material  for  an  exhaustive  survey.  It  also 
devotes  particular  attention  to  matters  of  special 
interest  to  Persians.  He  therefore  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  history  of  Alexander,  of  the  Sä>ä- 
nids,  the  conquest  of  the  ‘Irak  by  the  Arabs 
with  a  detailed  description  of  the  battle  of  Kâdt- 
siya,  the  battles  between  cAli  and  Mu  äwiy.i  and 
the  Khäridjis,  the  death  of  Husain,  the  risings  of 
the  A/rakis  and  of  Mukhtar,  the  fall  of  the 
Umaiyads  and  the  intrigues  of  the  SMids,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Khorasân  in  a  brief  history  of  the 
Caliphs  (cf.  W.  Guirgass's  edition,  I.eidcn  iSSS; 
prof.  varr.  and  index  by  1.  Kratchkovsky,  ibid. 
1912).  His  famous  I' lorn  {K.  al-Xabät),  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  which  is  lost  but  numerous  extracts  have 
been  preserved  in  the  lexicographers,  particularly 
Ibn  Sida,  and  also  in  Ibn  al-Bait:\r,  was  of  much 
greater  importance  to  science.  I. ike  the  much  less 
comprehensive  works  with  similar  titles  bv  Abd 
Zaid  and  Asina'l,  it  was  the  result  of  a  philolo¬ 
gical  study  of  the  old  poets  and  was  intended  to 
explain  the  numerous  plants  mentioned  by  them. 
It  was  therefore  confined  to  the  flora  of  Arabia 
but  included  also  plants  which  had  been  brought 
from  foreign  countries  and  acclimatised  there. 
His  clear  and  exhaustive  descriptions,  for  which 
he  was  possibly  somewhat  indebted  to  older  works, 
were  not  based  on  his  own  observations  but  were 
compiled  from  information  obtained  by  him  or 
his  predecessors  from  Arabs  of  the  desert.  As 
the  latter  were  very  keen  observers  of  all  that 
surrounded  them  and  had  the  power  of  accurate 
description,  they  had  a  terminology  for  plants 
and  their  parts  which  was  almost  scientific  in  its 
precision.  Besides  the  descriptions  of  plants,  which 
have  for  the  most  part  alone  survived,  the  work, 
which  was  still  accessible  to  the  author  of  the 
Khizänat  al- Adah  in  six  large  volumes,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  numerous  illustrative  quotations  from  the 
poets,  must  have  contained  many  philological  and 
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historical  excuriui  on  the  latter.  It  began  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  kinds  of  soil  and  forma¬ 
tions  of  Arabia,  its  climate  and  distribution  of 
water,  and  the  general  conditions  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  plants.  It  then  proceeded  to  treat 
of  the  classification  of  plants  in  general  and  the 
morphological  structure  of  the  individual  plants. 
The  main  portion  of  the  work  treated  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  plants  in  three  groups:  plants  cultivated 
for  food,  wild  plants  and  plants  with  edible 
fruits.  The  second  group  dealt  with  the  plants 
in  it  first  according  to  their  places  in  which  they 
are  found,  then  according  to  their  nature,  and 
partly  according  to  their  commercial  value.  The 
work,  on  which  ‘All  b.  Hamza  al-Basrl  wrote  a 
trifling  criticism,  dealing  only  with  points  of  philo¬ 
logy,  in  a  section  of  his  K.  al-Tanbihät  lalä 
Aghlä(  al-Ruwaty  became  the  main  authority  on 
plaot-names  for  later  lexicographers. 

Bibliography.  Yâjjut.  Irihad  a l -A rib  ilJ 
Ma'rifat  al-Adlby  cd.  Margoliouth,  Vol.  i.  1 23— 
127;  Suyütl,  Bughyat  al- IV at  (Cairo  1326), 
p.  132;  cAbd  al-Kädir  al-Baghdädl,  Jfhizänat 
al- Adah  (iSöläk  1 299),  i.  25;  S.  de  Saey,  Re¬ 
lation  de  1' Egypt e^  p.  64  and  78;  Steinschneider 
in  the  Zeitsehr,  d.  Deutsch.  Aforgenl,  G  es.  y 
xxiv.  373;  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte  der  Botanik 
(Königsberg  1856),  iii.  163  et  seq.\  Flügel,  Die 
grammatischen  Schulen  der  Araber  (Leipzig 
1862),  p.  190  et  seq.\  I^cclcrc,  Histoire  de  la 
Médecine  Arabe  (Paris  1876),  i.  298;  Wiistcn- 
feld,  Die  Geschichtschreiber  der  Araber  y  N°.  79; 
Brockclmann,  Gesch .  der  arab.  Litteratury  i. 
123;  G.  van  Vlotcn  in  the  Tweemaandlijk  Tijd- 
schrifty  1897,  May  i. ;  Br.  Silberberg,  Das 
Pjlanzenbuch  des  Abu  //.  A.  B.  D.  ad-D.  in 
Zeitsehr.  Jür  AssyriologUy  xxiv,  225 — 265  (also 
as  a  dissertation  of  the  University  of  Breslau 
1910),  xxv.  39 — S8.  (C.  Brock  klm  ANN.) 

PIRGHÄM  (“Lion")  a  vizier  of  the  last 
Fit  (ini  id  al-cAd  id  [q.v.,  p.  1 37]  ;  his  full  name 
was  Aittr  ’l-Asjuhäi.  ai.-Hikoi|äm  h.  ‘Amir  11. 
Saw  war.  As  to  his  origin,  his  pure  Arab  blood 
is  emphasised  and  his  epithets  al-l^kj)ml  al-Mun- 
dhirl  also  seem  to  point  to  his  descent  from  the 
ancient  rulers  of  Hfra.  He  had  risen  from  the 
corps  of  the  Barkfya  and  was  one  of  the  confidants 
of  Tal.Vic  b.  Ku/zik  [q.  v.],  who  appointed  him 
generalissimo  in  553  =  1158.  In  the  same  year 
he  defeated  the  Christians  near  Ghazza.  In  spite 
of  his  close  relations  with  the  Banil  Ruzzfk  he 
was  one  of  Slid  war’s  [q.  v.]  chief  allies  in  bringing 
about  the  fall  of  Kuzzlk  b.  'j’alà'F,  whose  teacher 
he  had  actually  been  in  all  knightly  arts.  Under 
the  new  vizier  he  received  the  office  of  Sahib  al- 
Jtab  but  apparently  did  not  consider  that  his 
treachery  had  been  sufficiently  rewarded,  as  he 
rose  against  SJjawar  nine  months  later  (Ramadän 
558  =  Aug.  1163),  drove  him  out  of  the  country, 
put  his  son  Ta'Y  to  death  and  seized  the  vizicrate. 
The  Caliph  confirmed  him  in  this  position  and 
granted  him  the  title  of  al-Malik  al-Afan\ur\  his 
previous  title  of  Eàris  al-Afuslimin  passed  to  his 
brother  Näsir  al-Dfn.  Fortune  did  not  long  favour 
Dirghäm.  His  attempt  to  make  an  alliance  with 
NOr  aJ-Dln,  with  whom  Sljäwir  had  taken  refuge, 
was  a  failure;  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Barlflya 
in  Egypt  drove  the  jealous  vizier  to  dreadful  deeds 
of  cruelty,  which  deprived  the  land  of  its  bravest 
spirits.  The  invasion  of  Amalrich  f,  king  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  who  was  going  to  compel  by  force  of  arms 


the  payment  of  the  tribute  previously  promised 
him,  brought  further  trouble.  He  inflicted  heavy 
losses  on  the  Egyptians  at  Bilbais  and  only  retired 
when  Dirghäm  resorted  to  the  desperate  measure 
of  breaking  down  the  embankments  and  flooding 
the  country.  But  soon  news  reached  the  vizier  of 
the  success  of  the  efforts  of  his  enemy  ShSwar  in 
inducing  Nür  al-Din  to  undertake  a  campaign 
against  Egypt  and  now  too  late  he  sought  to 
make  a  permanent  alliance  with  Amalrich  by 
promises,  which  meant  a  considerable  humiliation 
of  Egyptian  power;  Shlrküh,  Saladin  and  SJjäwar 
invaded  the  country,  Nâsir  al-Dïn  and  his  army, 
most  of  the  leaders  of  which  had  been  won  over 
to  the  enemy,  sufTered  a  severe  defeat  at  Bilbais 
and  soon  afterwards  Shäwar  entered  Fustät.  Dir- 
ghäm’s  adherents  gradually  melted  away;  he  for¬ 
feited  the  last  remnants  of  his  former  popularity 
when  he  raided  the  funds  of  the  Wakf  for  orphans 
to  replenish  his  resources;  in  vain  also  he  implored 
the  help  of  the  Caliph.  When  finally,  abandoned 
by  every  one,  he  fled,  he  was  murdered  by  a 
mob  at  the  tomb  of  the  Saiyida  Naflsa  fRadjab 
or  Ramadan  559  =  May-Junc  or  July-August  1164). 
Ilis  head  was  cut  off  and  carried  through  the 
streets  of  Cairo;  his  body  was  not  buried  till 
three  days  later  near  the  Birkat  al-Fil  and  a  dome 
erected  over  the  grave. 

Dirghäm  is  unanimously  described  as  a  brilliant 
and  powerful  personality.  His  extraordinary  skill 
in  all  manly  sports  is  particularly  emphasised; 
he  was  a  remarkably  brave  man,  a  friend  to 
learning,  an  excellent  poet  and  calligrapher. 

Bibliography :  Ibn  Khallikän  (transi,  by 
de  Slane),  i.  609  and  611;  iv.  485  et  seq.\ 
MakrizI,  Khi(aty  i.  358;  Ibn  al-Athlr,  xi.  19t, 
196,  197;  IL  Dcrenbourg,  ‘  Ottmar  a  du  Yémerty 
pass.;  Wüstcnfcld,  Fatimiden-Chalifeny  p.  329 
et  seq,\  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  History  of  F.gypty 
p.  175  — 178;  do.,  Saladin  y  p.  80 — 82;  R. 
Röhricht,  Gesch .  des  Königreichs  Jerusaleniy  p. 
314  et  seq.\  G.  Schlmnbcrgcr,  Campagnes  du 
roi  Amaury  D'y  p.  36  et  seq.  (K.  Gkakfk.) 
DIRHAM.  1.  A  unit  of  the  silver  coin¬ 
age  in  the  Arab  monetary  system.  The 
name  (Gr.  U  Purs.:  diram)  was  in  use  from 

ancient  times,  while  the  coin  to  which  it  was 
applied  was  borrowed  by  the  Arabs  from  the 
Persians.  The  derivation  of  the  legal  weight  of 
the  dirham  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
dinar,  ns  the  dirhams  were  not  struck  very 
accurately.  The  definition  of  the  legal  dirham  is 
very  variously  given  by  the  historians,  but  all 
agree  that  the  weight  of  the  dirham  was  to  that 
of  the  milhkal  as  7:10.  But  since  miüikäl  [q.  v.] 
has  many  meanings,  this  equation  can  only  have 
a  meaning  if  the  mithkäl  is  the  legal  dinftr,  i.  e. 
the  Meccan  miLh|;äl  of  4.25  grammes.  Wc  thus 
obtain  as  the  most  probable  weight,  2.ov  grammes, 
which  best  agrees  with  the  extant  coins  and  glass 
weights  as  well  as  with  the  coin-weights  of  the 
time  of  al-Muljtadir  (295 — 320  =  908—932)  dis¬ 
covered  by  K.  T.  Rogers  in  the  Faiyiim.  Sauvaire 
took  as  the  basis  of  all  his  calculations  the  figure 
3.o8y?,  arrived  at  by  the  Egyptian  Commission  of 
1845,  and  thereby  Invalidated  bis  results  from 
the  very  first.  1  >ccourdcinanchc,  who  points  out 
Sauvairc’s  error,  has  arrived  at  the  figure  2.s^  by 
a  series  of  ingenious  calculations,  but  this  docs 
not  agree  with  the  necessary  condition  of  being 
Vio  of  a  iniülkäl. 
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Tbc  leg«]  dirham  of  2>97  vu  perhaps  first  in* 
stituted  by  the  Caliph  ‘Omar.  cAbd  al-Malik  ordered 
that  the  dirham  of  this  weight  was  to  be  the 
only  legal  silver  coin.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  derivation  of  the  Arabic  from  the  Sâsâ- 
nian  dirham.  The  latter  was  introduced  by  Ardadjlr  I 
(226 — 241  a.  D.)  on  the  standard  of  the  new 
Attic  drachm  of  4.,5  grammes  and  remained  almost 
unchanged  till  the  fall  of  the  Sasftnian  empire 
(the  drachms  of  Ardadjir  III  of  the  year  628 
weigh  4.10  grammes).  The  Arab  governors  in 
Persia  retained  the  Sisînian  type  but  struck  on 
a  reduced  standard  (3.^,);  many  of  their  coins 
weigh  roughly  2.t/>  and  thus  agree  with  the  legal 
dirham. 

The  earliest  purely  Muhammadan  dirhams  (apart 
from  doubtful  and  isolated  specimens)  date  from 
the  year  75  (694);  after  this  date  coins  of  the 
new  type  were  struck  in  all  the  provinces  although 
the  Arabo-Sasanian  drachms  continued  to  he  struck 
in  Persia  for  some  tinte  longer  (in  '('^barislftn  till 
al>out  180  =  796). 

The  copper  dirhams  of  the  vi,h  and  vii'h  cen¬ 
turies  A.  it.,  struck  hy  the  Crtukids,  Zangids  and 
other  Turkish  dynasties  of  Asia  Minor  are  quite 
unique.  They  are  large  copper  pieces  (averaging 
12  grammes  in  weight),  with  types  and  proba¬ 
bly  specially  destined  for  use  in  commerce  with 
Christians. 

The  dirham  played  an  important  part  in  Nor¬ 
thern  and  Eastern  Europe  where  it  formed  the 
sole  currency  from  600 — 1000  a.  1>. 

Multiples  and  subdivisions  of  the  dirham  arc 
rare  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Hidjra.  The 
most  usual  division  was  that  into  sixths  (dünak=s 
chains')  and  the  commonest  small  coin  the  half. 
The  dirham  disappears  about  the  same  time  as 
the  dinftr.  In  the  early  days  of  Islrim  the  relation 
of  gold  to  silver  was  fixed  at  14:1  (20  dirhams  = 

I  dinar). 

2.  Dirham  is  also  the  name  of  a  weight, 

(< dirham  kail)  weighing  3.^3  grammes  and 
totally  distinct  from  the  coin  of 
the  same  name.  It  survived,  with  local  varia¬ 
tions  down  to  modern  times  as  an  apothecary's 
and  goldsmith's  weight.  The  French  expedition 
found  it  in  use  in  Cairo  in  1799,  weighing  3.0SS4 
grammes  and  the  Commission  of  1845,  3., ,s.>8- 
In  Constantinople  at  the  present  day  its  legal 
weight  is  3.-07  grammes. 

//  ibliograp  h  y  :  J.  Karabacck,  Cher  Mo- 
h  a  m  tncilan  iseh  e  Vieariafsmünzen  und  Kupfer- 
dr  ach  men  ( Wiener  N  um.  Zeit  sehr .,  1869);  E. 
v.  Zamba ur Orientalische  Münzen  in  Nord- 
und  Osteuropa  ( Monatsblatt  Nu  nt.  Ges.  Wien , 
1902);  J.  A.  Dccourdemanche,  Etude  mctrelogiquc 
et  numismatique  sur  les  Misqals  et  Dirhems 
arabes ,  190S;  and  the  authors  cited  in  the 
article  i>InXr.  (E.  v.  Zamiiaur.) 

DIU  (Dwii'a)  is  an  island  with  an  area  of  25 
square  miles ,  situated  at  the  southern 
point  of  the  Kathiawar  Peninsula  of 
Gudjarilt,  India.  It  was  taken  from  the  C  ft  va  da 
Rftdjpüts  hy  the  Muhammadans  in  1330  A.  P.  In 
the  time  of  the  Sultftn  Mahmud  llêgara  of  Gudja- 
rftt  (1456 — 1513  A.  n.)  it  was  a  wealthy  Muham¬ 
madan  port;  but  shortly  afterwards  it  was  taken 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  have  held  it  ever  since. 

It  was  of  importance  in  the  xivl,‘ — xvilh  centuries 
as  the  port  of  call  of  vessels  trading  between 
India  and  the  Persian  Gulf  anil  Red  Sea. 
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Presidency ,  VoL  VIII.  (H.  C.  Fanshawe.) 
DIVAN.  [See  dIwAn.] 

DlW  (p.;  older  form  dew ,  Avestan  dobra, 
Sanskr.  dira,  a  god),  in  the  Irftoian  religion,  the 
name  of  evil  spirits,  the  powers  of  dark* 
ness,  the  creatures  of  Ahriman,  the  personifica¬ 
tions  of  sins;  their  number  is  legion.  At  their 
head  is  a  group  of  seven  principal  demons  (in¬ 
cluding  Ahriman)  opposed  to  the  seven  Amibas- 
pands.  They  were  subject  to  Ijjam^h'il  (Kirdaws!, 
Shilh-Nama ,  ed.  Mohl,  i.  49,  cf.  the  Muslim 
legend  of  Solomon). 

In  the  Iranian  epic,  the  white  dCw  (jlbu*4 
sapid)  comes  to  the  help  of  the  king  of  Mâzan- 
daran  against  king  Kai-KftwQs;  his  country  is 
inhabited  by  dlws  skilled  in  magic  (KirdawsI, 
Shäh-N  Jma,  i.  497);  he  is  defeated  by  Rustam 
who  also  fights  against  two  other  dlws,  Akwftn 
(Aköman)  and  Ar/fung.  King  Tahmurath  is  sur- 
named  diw-band  “the  conqueror  of  the  demons*’, 
because  he  overcame  them  in  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  help  of  magic;  the  hostile  army  was 
commanded  hy  the  black  dlw  (sivJh-iliw);  it  was 
they  who  taught  the  king  how  to  write  ( ShJhn ^ 

«•  43—451- 

Bibliography :  \V.  Jackson,  in  the  Grund¬ 
riss  der  Iran.  Philologie ,  ii.  165,  176,  196, 

646,  663,  662;  Spiegel,  Eranischc  Alter  (hums- 
tunde ,  ii.  126 — 136.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

DIWAN  (D:van)  (from  a  hypothetical , Iranian 
word  dewan,  connected  with  dabir  “writer”,  which 
is  connected  by  M.  Andreas  with  the  Assyrian 
dap)  public  registers  of  receipts  and 
expenditure,  kept  in  Greek  (Syria  and 
Egypt)  and  in  Pahlavl  (Persia)  in  the  early  years 
of  the  conquest,  then  translated  into  Arabic  and 
continued  in  that  language  from  this  time  on 
(8 1  =  700,  al-Ilaladhuri,  p.  193,  300;  al-Mäwardl, 
p.  349).  The  name  next  passed  to  the  ortices  of 
the  treasury  and  thence  was  extended  to  the 
government  of  the  ‘Ablulsid  Caliphs  and  even  in 
Saladin's  time  to  the  Caliph  himself  (Ilm  Khalli- 
kftn,  transi,  de  Slane,  iii.  index).  Diwan  al-ZimJm 
is  the  office  where  the  register  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  was  kept;  Dizvân  al-  Tawkf,  that  of 
the  State  Chancery,  the  head  of  which  had  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  governors  (A.  v.  K  remet, 
Cu/ tu  r geschieh  te ,  i.  198).  The  Di  wärt  al- lin r, 
established  hy  ‘AU  l>.  4lsft,  minister  of  the  ‘Al>- 
bftsiil  Caliph  nl-Muktadir,  administered  certain 
estates  which  that  minister  had  made  Wakr  (al- 
l-’akhrl,  p.  3 1 5).  The  Diwân  al-Ehâtam  ^Office 
of  the  Seal”,  instituted  hy  Mu  âwiya,  survived  till 
the  middle  of  the  ‘Ablnlsid  period. 

In  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish,  Diwan  nlso 
means  a  collection  of  the  works  of  a  poet,  usually 
arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  rhymes. 
The  word  further  means  a  large  huitding,  where 
customs  were  collected,  foreign  merchants  put  up, 
also  used  as  a  warehouse  and  exchange  and  thus 
was  practically  synonymous  with  khan  or  kJrz.-Jn» 
sarây  ;  it  is  used  with  this  sense  more  particularly 
in  the  Maghrib  (I buy,  Suppl .  i.  479). 

B  i  bit  og  rap  h  y  :  Max  van  Horchern,  /.j  /V„'» 
prietc  Territoriale  et  P  Impôt  Eofuier ,  p. 
note  2;  Muller,  Islam,  i.  42  (note  l),  273. 

(Cl  .  llf  ART.). 
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D1WRIGI ,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
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capital  of  a  Kazfl  of  the  province  and  sandja^ 
Slwils,  near  the  Calta-Irmafc,  a  tributary  of  the 
ICara-ÇQ  (Western  Euphrates),  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  valley  surrounded  by  high  mountains;  the  po¬ 
pulation  is  5,600  of  whom  3,000  are  Sunnis  and 
1,500  tili^Is.  In  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  the 
surrounding  wall  of  which  alone  survives,  the 
mosque  of  the  Amir  Shähänghäh  {KaEa-Djamf) 
built  in  576  (1180)  or  596  (1200),  and  the 
mosque  of  Aîjmad  Shah  li.  Sulaiman  Shah  (CV/7- 
DjâmE)  built  in  626  (1228)  of  yellow  freestone 
and  well  preserved;  it  has  been  restored  on  se¬ 
veral  occasions  under  the  Ottoman  Sultans  but 
is  now  used  as  a  public  granary.  A  tomb  of  the 
same  date  in  an  old  Muslim  cemetery,  an  octa¬ 
gonal  building  with  a  pyramidal  roof  of  stone,  is 
the  mausoleum  of  the  Amir  Kamar  al-Din  (d. 
592  =  1196).  It  is  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
historians  under  the  name  of  Tephrike  in  their 
accounts  of  the  Manichacan  sectarians  called  the 
1’aulicians.  The  early  Arab  geographers  knew  it 
by  the  name  of  Abrlfc  and  believed  that  the 
main  source  of  the  Euphrates  was  there  (Yä^Qt, 
i.  87;  I  bn  Ro.steh,  p.  93;  Guy  Le  Strange,  Journ, 
A\  As,  £v.,  1896,  733;  KiiUb  al-luui\  iv.  54). 
Conquered  about  464  (1071)  by  the  Amir  Man- 
gUdjak,  a  Sahjjufc  general,  who  founded  a  dynasty 
1 /caring  his  name  there,  it  afterwards  passed  un¬ 
der  the  sway  of  the  Saldjül^s  of  l<Qm  (625  = 
1228);  Itäyazid  I.  regained  it  for  the  Ottoman 
empire  in  801  (1397)  at  the  end  of  the  Temur- 
tash  campaign  (Sa'd  al-Din,  T\ ïÿ  aUTewar'ikh^  i. 
150).  It  was  held  for  a  time  by  Egypt  (wc  have 
inscriptions  of  Sultan  Djal^maV  (854=  1450)  and 
various  governors;  cf.  (shalil  al-Xälnrl,  cd.  Kavaisse, 
p.  51;  Kalkaihandl,  Daw *  al*$ttbh,  p.  298)  and 
retaken  in  922  (1516)  by  Selim  1.  It  was  long 
believed  to  occupy  the  sity  of  Nicopolis,  the  town 
built  by  Pompcy  to  commemorate  his  victory  over 
Mit  bradâtes;  but  the  latter  has  now  been  defini¬ 
tely  located  to  the  southeast  of  Endcres,  —  The 
Ka/il  comprises  9  nfihiyas  and  125  villages  with 
a  total  population  of  48,907,  of  whom  24,520 
arc  Sunni  and  12,261  Shl'i.  It  has  market  gardens 
(tomato,  melon  and  cucumber),  vineyards,  and 
whcatfields  all  of  which  arc  very  fertile.  In  the 
mountains  there  arc  deposits  of  iron  ore  and 
loadstone,  which  appear  to  be  no  longer  worked. 

Bibliography :  I.lSdjdjl  Khalifa,  Djihân» 

tntmä ,  p.  624;  Kilter,  Erdkunde ,  x.  795;  G. 

I.C  Strange,  Eastern  Caliph .,  p.  no;  Max  van 

Bcrchem,  Corpus  Imcriptivnum  Arabicarum ,  iii. 

55  et  seq.\  Cuinet,  Turquie  d'Asie ,  i.  685. 

(Cl.  1 1  cart.) 

DIYA  or  cAçl  is  the  bloodwit  or  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  by  one  who  has  committed  homicide 
or  has  wounded  another.  In  the  Üjâhiliya  the 
price  paid  by  the  homicide  is  said  to  have  been 
ten  shc-camcls.  cAbd  al-Muttalib  redeemed  his 
son  ( Abdallah  by  the  sacrifice  of  ten  she-camcls, 
but,  as  he  had  to  repeat  the  sacrifice  ten  times, 
a  hundred  she-camels  was  henceforth  considered 
the  equivalent  of  a  life;  and  this  is  the  amount 
laid  down  in  a  letter  written  by  Muhammad  to 
*Amr  b.  Hazra.  The  same  letter  fixed  the  com¬ 
pensation  for  a  blow  penetrating  the  brain  or 
abdomen  at  one  third  of  that  amount,  for  the  loss 
of  an  eye  or  hand  or  foot  at  half,  for  a  tooth  or 
for  a  wound  exposing  the  hone  at  five  camels. 
cOmar  put  the  money  equivalent  of  a  hundred 
camels  at  1000  dfnärs  or  12,000  dirhems  —  the 


former  payable  by  the  ‘people  of  gold*  (the  people 
of  Egypt  and  Syria)  and  the  latter  by  the  ‘people 
of  silver*  (the  people  of  cIrttfc),  payment  being 
spread  over  three  or  four  years.  Camels  were  not 
accepted  as  payment  from  these  ‘people  of  the 
towns*;  gold  was  not  accepted  from  the  ‘people 
of  silver*,  nor  silver  from  the  people  of  gold,  and 
neither  gold  nor  silver  from  the  tent-dwellers,  who 
paid  in  she-camels.  These  camels  must  be  of  a 
definite  age  and  condition,  twenty-five  shc-camcls 
one  year  old,  twenty-five  two  years  old,  twenty- 
five  three  years  old  and  twenty-five  four  years 
old  —  this  for  intentional  homicide:  for  uninten¬ 
tional  homicide  twenty  she-camels  one  year  old, 
twenty  two  years  old,  twenty  he-camels  two  years 
old,  twenty  she-camels  three  years  old,  and  twenty 
she-camels  four  years  old. 

A  woman  receives  the  same  compensation  as  a 
man  up  to  one  third  of  the  Diya  of  100  camels: 
if  above  one  third,  then  she  receives  half  of  what 
a  man  docs.  This  is  in  the  system  of  Malik:  in 
that  of  Slj5fifi  she  receives  in  certain  cases  half  a 
man*s  Diya,  e.  g,  five  camels  for  the  loss  of  a 
finger  instead  of  ten.  (Cf.  Lane,  art.  *akald),  A 
minor  or  an  insane  person  is  not  personally  liable 
to  give  compensation  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  Diya  for  the  latter  is  paid  by  the  state.  If 
a  minor  and  a  person  of  age  together  kill  a  Mus¬ 
lim  intentionally,  the  latter  is  put  to  death,  the 
former  paying  half  the  Diya.  Similarly  if  a  slave 
and  freeman  kill  a  slave  intentionally,  the  former 
is  put  to  death,  the  latter  paying  half  the  value 
of  the  murdered  slave. 

The  Diya  for  wounding  a  slave  so  as  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  hone  is  a  twentieth  of  his  value,  for  a 
wound  penetrating  the  brain  or  abdomen  one 
third,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  loss  in  his 
market  value..  The  law  of  retaliation  holds  between 
slaves  as  between  free  persons.  If  one  slave  kill 
another,  the  owner  of  the  latter  may  demand  the 
life  of  the  former,  or  the  value  of  his  own  slave, 
or  the  owner  of  the  former  may  surrender  his 
slave  in  compensation.  If  a  Muslim  slave  wound 
a  Jew  or  a  Christian  his  master  must  pay  com¬ 
pensation,  even  if  he  have  to  sell  the  slave,  but 
may  not  hand  over  his  Muslim  slave  to  these. 

If  a  Christian  or  a  Jew  be  killed,  his  blood- 
wit  is  half  that  of  a  free  Muslim.  A  Muslim  may 
not  be  put  to  death  for  an  unbeliever  uulcss  he 
have  killed  him  treacherously.  The  bloodwit  of  a 
Magian  is  800  dirhems.  The  compensation  due  to 
these  three  classes  for  minor  injuries  is  in  the  same 
proportion. 

In  cases  of  homicide  or  wounding  unintention¬ 
ally  the  perpetrator  alone  is  liable  to  fine,  and, 
if  he  cannot  pay,  the  fine  remains  a  debt  against 
him,  but  his  kin  may  pay  it  if  they  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  peace.  In  this  respect,  his  nearest  kin 
arc  his  brothers  on  his  father’s  side,  then  all  the 
male  descendants  of  his  father’s  father,  and  so  on. 

A  murderer  or  homicide  cannot  inherit  the 
Diya  of  his  victim,  nor  can  the  former  inherit 
his  property,  since  that  might  have  been  his  mo¬ 
tive  in  killing  him. 

The  Diya  is  of  two  kinds:  Diyat  al-cAmd, 
compensation  for  an  intentional  injury,  and  Diyat 
al-Kha;a},  compensation  for  an  unintentional. 
The  Diya  in  full  is  paid  not  only  for  a  life,  but 
also  for  the  destruction  of  the  lips,  of  the  eye  of 
a  one-eyed  person,  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  two 
ears  if  the  hearing  be  destroyed.  If  the  sight  of 
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one  eye  be  destroyed  tbe  Diya  is  a  hundred  dlnärt, 
and  that  for  a  deep  wound  in  the  face  is  more 
than  for  one  in  another  part  of  the  head. 

Women  and  childreo  ore  not  liable  to  pay 
Diya.  Employe«  arc  liable  for  injury  to  minor 
employees.  In  the  case  of  a  riot  between  two 
parties  the  injured  or  killed  should  receive  c<*£/ 
from  the  other  side.  Owners  are  responsible  for 
their  animals,  and  those  who  cause  them  for  acci¬ 
dents.  There  arc  many  injuries  for  which  no  Diya 
is  named  and  these  cases  must  be  referred  to  the 
Mudjtahid. 

Bibliography'.  The  MuwntU i*  of  MSlik 
b.  Anas,  section  on  c ////// ;  Bukhari,  section  on 
Diyat  (French  translation  in  progress,  by  IIou- 
das  and  Marçais);  Al-Margbfnäni,  Ilidîixa,  En¬ 
glish  translation  by  C.  Hamilton  (1  ondon  1870), 
Book  L. ;  Th.  W.  Juynboll,  Handbuch  des  Is¬ 
lamischen  Gesetzes,  p.  294 — 300. 

(T.  II.  Wfir.) 

DIYÄLÄ,  one  of  the  most  important 
tributaries  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris.  Its  sources  lie  in  the  centre  of  the 
Persian  province  of  Ardilän  (sec  above,  p.  427). 
The  main  stream  (called  at  first  the  Habe  or 
Gftwe-rnd),  rises  to  the  west  of  Asadäbädh  in 
340  50'  N.  1  .at.  (the  latitude  of  Hamadhnn)  and 
at  first  flows  to  the  northwest.  A  little  above  the 
350  N.  Lat.  it  is  joined  from  the  north  by  the 
Ab-i  Shir w Sn  which  takes  its  name  from  a 
place  named  Shlrwdn,  and  rises  in  the  hills  south¬ 
east  of  Sihna  (Sinna);  thenceforth  the  latter  is 
the  name  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  Diyälä. 
After  bending  to  the  southwest  the  river  again 
resumes  its  previous  northwesterly  course  anti  is 
joined  at  its  farthest  north  point  by  the  river  of 
DcrOd  which  flows  from  the  Zaribâr  (Zaribör) 
Lake  to  the  south.  Its  confluence  with  the  latter 
has  a  decided  effect  on  the  future  course  of  the 
Diyälä,  for  its  originally  northwestern  direction  is 
changed  to  a  southwestern  and  ultimately  becomes 
almost  direct  south.  The  Diyälä,  the  whole  of  the 
upper  course  of  which  has  hitherto  been  con¬ 
fined  between  high  mountain  walls,  now  enters  a 
long,  high-lying  valley,  which  ends  in  the  nar¬ 
row  ravine  of  Darna;  here  it  receives  on  the  left 
the  waters  of  an  important  tributary,  the  Zamakän 
(Zamakän-rüd).  The  latter  is  made  up  of  little 
streams  rising  in  the  Karind  district.  The  upper 
valley  of  the  Diyälä  may  be  said  to  end  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zamakän;  its  middle  course  which 
likewise  for  the  most  part  flows  through  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country  ends  where  it  breaks  through  the 
Djebel  Hamrîn. 

The  Diyâlâ  next  rushes  through  the  broad 
valley  of  Shamlrân ,  in  which  it  is  further  in¬ 
creased  by  the  Tandj  (or  Tädj)*rüd  (whose  source 
lies  above  Sulaimânîya),  which  flows  from  the 
north  through  Shahrïzôr;  it  next  flows  through 
the  western  Zagros  ranges.  A  few  hours’  journey 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Zamakän,  it  begins  to 
form  the  present  boundary  between  Turkey  and 
Fersia  and  continues  to  be  the  frontier  till  it 
reaches  34°  30'  N.  Lat.  At  Zangäbädh  the  Diyälä 
is  joined  by  the  Hut wân.  The  latter  rises  south 
of  Karind  and  takes  its  name  from  the  once  im¬ 
portant  Babylonian  frontier  town  of  Ilulwän  [q.  v.]. 
Soon  after  passing  Kizilrobat  [see  l>JAL0lä]  the 
Diyälä  breaks  through  the  Dic*t)el  Hatnrln  and 
enters  the  Babylonian  plains  through  which  it 
sinks  with  sluggish  course  almost  i  mperccptibly 


to  the  Tigris,  with  which  the  last  80  miles  of  its 
course  is  almost  parallel.  It  is  only  on  the  lower 
parts  of  its  course  beginning  at  Kizilrobfi{  that 
the  Diyälä  is  called  by  this  name  by  the  people 
on  its  banks;  above  Kizilrobät  it  is  known  only 
as  the  Shlrwän-rüd.  Although  in  Babylonia  a  vast 
amount  of  water  is  taken  from  the  Diyälä  for 
irrigation  purposes,  when  it  flows  into  the  Tigris 
it  is  still  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  latter 
owing  to  the  plentiful  supplies  it  receives  from  the 
abundant  mountain  streams  of  its  upper  and  middle 
courses.  The  place  where  it  joins  the  Tigris,  in 
33°  15'  N.  Lat.  3  hours’  journey  below  Baghdad 
(according  to  the  Arab  geographers:  3  parasangs  = 
12  miles),  and  about  halfway  between  Baghdad 
and  the  ruins  of  Ctcsiphon,  is,  according  to  Chiha 
(/.<*  r  evince  de  Bag  Jude,  Cairo,  190S,  p.  SS), 
called  al-Makhlat  “the  commingling”.  A  short 
distance  above  this  point  there  is  a  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  Diyälä. 

After  its  entrance  into  the  Babylonian  plains  the 
Diyälä  from  the  earliest  times  has  been  extensi¬ 
vely  used  for  irrigating  the  surrounding  districts; 
canals  and  dams  were  built  to  regulate  its  flow 
and  to  prevent  devastating  inundations.  This  irri¬ 
gation  system  was  at  its  best  in  the  ‘Abbäsid 
period.  After  the  Mongol  period  the  canals  and 
dams  gradually  fell  into  disrepair;  the  inevitable 
result  was  that  many  fertile  stretches  of  land  be¬ 
came  desert  and  swamps  (hO/s)  sprang  up  in 
places.  Even  at  the  present  day  no  decided  im¬ 
provement  has  yet  been  made. 

The  Diyälä  is  connected  with  its  neighbouring 
Tigris  tributary,  the  cAdaim  by  two  (or  more?) 
canals,  which  however  arc  usually  dry  except  in 
the  season  when  the  snow  smelts  (cf.  above,  p.  125). 
The  great  KätQl-NahrawÜn  Canal,  which 
dated  from  the  Sasänid  period,  connected  the 
Diyälä  with  the  Tigris  by  numerous  offshoots  on 
both  sides.  This  great  waterway,  which  is  now  in 
many  places  choked  with  mud  or  quite  dried  up, 
but  whose  course  may  still  be  clearly  recognised 
(according  to  Herzfeld’s  theory,  it  is  a  former 
bed  of  the  Tigris),  leaves  the  Tigris  5  miles 
below  the  modern  Imam  I>0r  (north  of  Sämarrä) 
and  runs  parallel  to  it  as  far  as  the  district  of 
Köt  al-cAmära.  The  water  still  left  in  the  Nnhra- 
wan  returns  to  the  Tigris  at  the  point  where  it 
breaks  up  into  the  Shat;  al-Hai  and  its  eastern 
branch,  the  modern  main  arm.  Besides  K  at  ill  and 
Nahrawän,  the  names  originally  used  for  the  upper 
and  lower  courses  of  this  canal,  we  find  the  Arab 
authors  also  applying  to  a  particular  part  of  it 
the  two  names  of  the  Diyälä  familiar  to  them 
(Diyälä  and  Tämarrä).  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  Kätül-Nahrawän  below'  Backübâ  fsee 
above,  p.  610)  ran  for  20  miles  along  the  bed 
of  that  river.  The  canal  part  of  the  Diyälä  may 
still  be  traced  from  Bahrlz  (south  of  Ba'Lübä)  to 
the  ruins  of  Sifwah  (N.  N.  E.  of  Baghdäd);  in 
recent  times  the  river  has  however  left  its  ancient 
bed  and  between  Bahrlz  and  Sifwah  it  flows  in 
another  channel  from  I — 2  miles  west:  cf.  R. 
Kiepert ’s  map  (eastern  sheet)  in  M.  Frh.  v.  Op¬ 
penheim,  op.  cit .). 

In  the  cÄbbäsid  period  the  Diyälä  also  watered 
the  suburbs  of  Baghdäd  on  the  eastern  Tigris  by 
two  canals,  Nähr  Khâlis  and  Nahr  Bin,  which  in 
their  turn  by  means  of  further  smaller  canals 
filled  the  streets  of  the  Caliphs’s  capital  with  a 
network  of  small  waterways. 
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The  name  al*&bilif  hat  «urvived  to  the  present 
day  as  that  of  one  of  the  Diyfilft  canals;  but  the 
mediaeval  and  the  modern  &häli?  are  two  quite 
different  watercourses.  The  former  leaves  the 
Diyala  at  Bädjisrä  [q.  v.,  p.  558]  and  after  a 
comparatively  short  course  falls  into  the  Tigris  a 
little  to  the  west  of  BaradAn  [q.  v.,  p.  652]  and 
about  4  hours’  journey  below  Baghdad.  The  mo¬ 
dern  Khalis  canal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  re¬ 
cent  origin  and  has  a  much  longer  course.  It 
leaves  the  DiyAlA  some  distance  east  of  Dali 
c Abb&s  and  runs  in  a  southwest wardly  direction 
to  the  Tigris  which  it  reaches  at  al-j^judCda  (in 
33°  41'  N.  Lat.).  This  modern  Khîtlis  is  by  far 
the  most  important  canal  flowing  from  the  Diyülä 
in  Babylonia.  The  district  watered  by  it  and  its 
numerous  arms  is  at  the  present  day  one  of  the 
most  intensively  cultivated  areas  of  the  Wildyct 
of  Baghdad.  In  dry  years  the  w'ater  left  in  the 
Khalis  is  not  sufTicicnt  to  reach  the  Tigris  but 
disappears  in  a  swampy  delta  near  Djudcda. 

The  whole  valley  of  the  DiyAlA  still  contains 
many  traces  of  its  antiquity  as  a  settled  area;  its 
banks,  in  particular,  as  well  as  those  of  its  tribu¬ 
taries  (especially  the  SljfrwAn-  and  IJulwän-rüd) 
arc  thickly  covered  with  ruins  of  the  SasAnid 
period,  most  of  which  still  await  a  more  careful, 
scientific  exploration.  The  ancient  high  road  from 
Baghdad  to  the  Iranian  highlands  (to  Ilamadljân) 
runs  up  the  DiyAla  valley  as  far  ns  the  mouth  of 
the  HulwAn-rQd,  from  which  it  winds  up  the 
latter  river  as  far  as  the  famous  “Zagri  Portae”. 
The  climate  on  the  lower  course  of  the  DiyAlA  is 
unhealthy;  large  quantities  of  rice  arc  now  grown 
there. 

Of  the  two  other  names,  SIjIrwAn  and  CabcrDd, 
of  the  DiyftlA,  the  former  is  found  in  a  passage 
given  by  Yakut  (iv.  847)  from  Ham/a  al-Isfahänl’s 
historical  work.  This  says  that  the  Diyülä  which 
comes  from  the  province  of  AdharbaifljAn  also 
bears  the  Persian  name  {Ijttrwfin  and  the  Syriac 
Taman  A.  Djurw  iin  undoubtedly  corresponds  to  the 
modern  {djirwSn. 

The  etymology  of  DiyAla  (Yftküt  vocalises  DayAlA) 
is  quite  unknown.  The  name  dates  from  remote 
antiquity,  as  the  reproductions  of  it  by  classical 
authors  show  (£/AA*,  A*A«c;  Dialas  is  not  quite 
certain  as  the  correct  reading  may  be  Diabas  as 
Zah).  T&marra  the  name  usually  given  it  by  the 
Arabs  is  probably  still  older;  its  piototypc  is  the 
Syriac  form  TormarA,  which  may  be  rycogniscd  in 
the  Tornadotus  of  Pliny,  the  of  Thcophancs 

(whence  the  corrupt  forms  Corma  in  Tacitus  and 
ÀcCfcç  in  Zosimus?),  the  T cCfipscpa  of  Zositnus 
(iii.  29)  and  the  Turnat  of  the  cuneiform  in¬ 
scriptions.  Turnat  appears  as  early  as  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Assurnasirpal  11.  (Ill.)  in  the  first  half  of 
the  ix«*»  century  B.  C.  (but  cf.  also  the  article 
cai.»aim,  p.  125). 

Pibtiography:  Sec  the  authorities  quoted 
under  Dijiji.A  p.  969;  also  Valj Ut,  Mu'djanty  i. 
672,  812;  ii.  638;  iv,  847;  Kitter,  Erdkunde^ 
ix.  318,  412—516;  x.  206;  xi.  526  (where  a 
bibliography  of  the  older  travellers  is  given); 
l**r.  Spiegel,  Erattisehe  Altertumskunde^  i.  (1871), 
p.  114-115;  Czcrnik  in  Petermann *s  Geograph. 
Mit  teil .,  Krg.-II.  N#.  44,  p.  30  et  set/.]  G.  HofT- 
mann,  Auszuge  aus  Syrisch.  Aktess  Persisch . 
Märtyrer  (1880),  p.  254-255;  de  Morgan,  Mis - 
tion  seiest  t  if.  en  Verse ,  Ktud.  Gëogr.,  vol.  ii;  II. 
Kiepert  in  the  Zeitschr.  der  Gesellseh.  f.  Erd - 


künde  1883  (Berlin),  p.  16—20;  A.  Billerbeck, 
Dat  Sandschak  Suleimania  (Leipzig,  1898),  pas* 
sim  (s*  Index),  and  do.  in  Mitteil,  der  Vorder - 
asial.  Ges. ,  iii.  (1899),  p.  66 — 69,  83;  E. 
Hcrzfeld  in  Sarre-Herzfeld,  Arckäolog.  Reise  im 
Euphrat -  und  Tigrisgebiety  i.  (1911),  p.  53 — 64; 
the  author’s  articles  Dialas ,  Gorgos ,  Gy  tides  in 
Pauly-  fVissowa's  Realensykl .  d.  klass .  Alter • 
tumsiviss.y  s.  v.  and  Corma  in  the  Supplem.  i. 
327  to  Pauly-Wissowa.  (M.  Streck.) 

DIYÄR  (a.)  “Dwellings”,  plural  of  D3r 
“house”  [q.  v.,  p.  9 1 5],  particularly  common  in 
the  following  compounds. 

DIYÄR  BAKR  (Turkish  pronunciation:  Diyfir- 
Bekir),  formerly  the  name  of  a  province,  at  the 
present  day  the  name  of  the  town  of  Amid,  the 
ancient  Amida,  called  Kara-Amid  by  the  Turks 
on  account  of  the  black  colour  of  its  walls  and 
buildings  of  basalt.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  same  name  and  lies  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  at  a  height  of  2070  feet  above 
sea-level;  below  it  the  river  becomes  navigable 
for  the  rafts  made  of  inflated  skins  ( kelek )  which 
descend  as  far  as  Baghdad.  The  population  is 
35,000  of  whom  20,142  arc  Muslims  (4130  Kurds) 
and  13,560  Christians.  Its  walls,  forming  an  irre¬ 
gular  circle,  are  flanked  by  72  round,  square  or  octa¬ 
gonal  towers,  —  including  the  citadel  {Il-Kafa) ; 
they  were  built  by  Constantine  and  repaired  by 
Justinian.  There  are  four  gates,  in  the  west  the 
Cate  of  Röm  or  Aleppo,  in  the  south  the  Gate 
of  Märdln,  in  the  north  DAgh-KapO  (Mountain 
Gate)  or  Gate  of  Kharput  and  the  New  Gate  in 
the  cast;  there  are  28  large  mosques,  12  churches 
and  130  public  fountains.  Its  manufactures  are 
morocco  leather,  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  articles  of 
copper,  glass  and  earthenware  and  a  very  famous 
syrup  called  iharbat-i  bhairlya.  1  */•  miles  down 
the  river  is  a  bridge  of  eleven  arches. 

The  town  was  occupied  without  opposition  by 
eIya<ül  b.  Ghanm  al-Kihrt  in  1 9  (640)  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia  (al-Baladhurl,  p. 
176)  in  the  caliphate  of  cOraar;  it  was  taken  by 
the  Ottomans  in  921  (1515)  after  the  battle  of 
Caldirän.  Amid  had  been  retaken  by  the  Greeks 
in  347  (958).  After  owning  the  sway  of  the 
Saldjuk  Tutush,  the  town  belonged  to  a  dynasty 
descended  from  the  Turkoman  Inal,  whose  ministers 
were  the  descendants  of  Aba  cAlI  b.  Nisftn.  It 
was  occupied  by  Sal  ah  al-Dln  (Muharram  579  = 
May  1183),  who  ceded  it  to  his  ally  the  Crtul^id 
Nflr  al-Dln  Muhammad,  whose  successors  streng¬ 
thened  the  fortifications.  TimQr  won  it  by  a  strata¬ 
gem;  it  next  remained  in  the  power  of  Kara- 
Yüsuf  and  the  Ak-KuyQnlQ  til!  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  Safawi  Sfjüh  Jsinftil  in  908 
(1502),  who  appointed  L’städjlü-Oghlü  governor. 
The  rising  of  the  Kurds  and  other  native  tribes 
against  the  Persians  led  the  inhabitants  of  DiySr 
Bakr  to  declare  for  SuljAn  Selim  I  ;  after  being 
besieged  for  over  a  year  by  Knra-Khan,  brother 
of  l'stàdjlu-Oghlfl,  they  were  relieved  by  Byi^lQ 
Muhammad  who  took  possession  of  the  town  in 
name  of  the  Sultan. 

The  walls  form  a  veritable  epigraphical  museum; 
on  them  arc  inscriptions  of  the  cAbbiisid  Caliph 
Muktadir  (297  =  909-910),  of  the  ITtukid  Muham¬ 
mad  (579=1183),  and  of  his  son  Malik  Sâlih 
Mahmud  (605  =  1208-1209). 

Two  streams  water  the  citadel  and  the  town; 
the  first  contains  fish  which  arc  the  objects  of 
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particular  veneration;  the  fécond  called  Hamrawat 
run»  from  the  Kara-Dägh  in  the  south  of  the  town. 
The  banks  of  the  Tigris  arc  covered  with  gardens, 
which  grow  melons;  the  most  beautiful  is  the 
Rihän-Bäghi  “garden  of  basil”.  Two  tombs  are 
venerated,  that  of  Stjahtd,  son  of  Khîlid  b.  al- 
Walld,  in  the  mosque  of  Khälid  inside  the  citadel 
and  that  of  the  Persian  historian  iAri  (Munla 
‘Aziz  Mudih  al-Dln),  who  was  born  at  Lär  in 
Persia,  retired  to  a  derwi*])  monastery  and  is 
buried  near  hhaikJj  Röml  (Ewliyâ,  Siyähef-nüme, 
>v-  53*  55)- 

B  ib  biography,  HädjdjbKhnlifa,  Djihan- 
nnmU ,  p.  436  =  Charmoy,  Chcref-nâmeh ,  i.  I, 
141  et  seq 441  et  seq.\  Niebuhr,  Voyage  en 
Arabie ,  ii.  324;  Hommaire  de  Hell,  Voyage  en 
Turquie ,  ii.  466;  Galden,  Description  of  Diar - 
be  hr  ( Journ .  of  the  Koy.  Geogr.  Soe .,  xxxvii. 
1867,  p.  182);  Max  van  Bcrchcm,  Arabische 
Inschriften  (Lehmann-Haupt,  Materialien ,  in 
the  Göttinger  Abhandlungen ),  p.  22;  do.,  In- 
Schriften  Max  ton  Oppenheim ,  i.  Arab.  In¬ 
schriften,  p.  71,  91  et  seq.',  M.  van  Bcrchcra 
and  J.  Strzygowski,  Amida\  II.  Derenbourg,  in 
the  Hu! le  tin  de  /'Acad,  des  I  user,.  Meeting  of 
the  1 4'1»  June  1907;  J.  Strzygowski,  Kara-Amid 
(Oriental  Archiv ,  i.  5)  with  photographs. 

(Cl.  Hu  art.) 

al-DIYÄRBAKRI,  Husain  ».  Muhammad  b. 
AL-Hasan,  born  at  Diyär  Bakr,  afterwards  took 
up  his  abode  in  Mecca,  where  he  became  Kitdi 
and  died  some  time  after  9S2  (1574). 

He  was  a  Hanbali  or  Mälikl.  I.LwJjdji  Khalifa, 
who  is  followed  by  Wüstenfcld,  says  that  Diyär- 
bakri,  who  completed  his  Ta'rlkh  al-Klt anils  on 
the  8d>  Sljacbän  940=23^  February  1534,  died 
in  966=  1559.  But  as  the  various  recensions  of 
this  work  that  have  survived  to  us  mention  the 
accession  of  Sultan  Murad  III,  which  did  not  take 
place  till  9S2  (1574),  the  author  cannot  have 
died  before  this  year  unless  the  appendix  is  the 
work  of  a  copyist. 

He  wrote  the  following  works: 

1.  Ta'rikJi  al-EJiamls  fl  alnval  anfasi  nafls 
(var.  Brockelmann:  nafs  nafis\  Il&ljdji  Khalifa 
and  Huart:  al-nafs  al-nafis),  a  biography  of  the 
Prophet  in  which  the  author,  although  very  prolix, 
has  endeavoured  to  weigh  the  various  accounts, 
and  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad;  the 
whole  is  followed  by  a  short  history  of  the  Caliphs 
to  the  accession  of  Suluin  Murad  III.  The  work 
comprises  I.  an  introduction  on  the  creation  of 
the  light  (nur)  of  the  Prophet;  2.  three  tukn 
or  foundations:  a.  events  which  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  birth  and  the  mission  of  the  Prophet; 
b.  from  the  mission  to  the  llidjra;  c,  from  the 
Ilijjra  to  the  death  of  the  Prophet;  3.  Conclu¬ 
sion;  the  four  Caliphs,  the  Umaiyads,  the  ‘Abbft- 
sids,  and  other  dynasties  to  the  accession  of  Sultan 
Murad  HI.  It  has  been  published  in  Cairo  in 
1283  and  1302  a.  II. 

Under  the  title  Geschichte  der  Tbdtnng  des 
Cha/ifcn  Omar ,  Otto  von  Platen  published  (Berlin, 
1837)  an  extract  from  the  Ta'nkh  al-fljiamts  with 
a  translation  and  a  brief  introduction  in  German, 
relating  to  the  assassination  of  the  second  orthodox 
Caliph  cOmar  b.  al-Khattab. 

In  his  ling.  Arab .  Gramma  tied,  (2ml  cd.,  p. 
43)  Petermann  gives  a  short  extract  relating  to 
the  Caliph ‘Omar  who  had  his  son  cAbd  al-Kahmitn 
whipped  to  death  for  having  drank  wine  in  Kgypt. 


IL  A  minute  description  of  the  Ka^  and  the 
Holy  Mosque,  which  survives  In  Ms.  in  Berlin 
N°.  6069  and  in  the  Khédivial  Library,  iii.  1 16. 

Bibliography :  Hädjdjl  Khalifa,  iii.  177; 
F.  Wüstcnfeld,  Die  Geschichtschreiber  der  Araber 
und  ihre  Werke  (Göttingen,  18S2),  n°.  526; 
Brockelmann,  Geschichte  der  Arabischen  Litte - 
ratur  (Berlin,  1902),  ii.  381;  Cl.  Huart,  Arabic 
Literature  (London,  1903),  p.  376. 

(M011.  Ben  Cheneb.) 

DIYÄR  MUPAR,  the  “dwellings  of  the  tribe 
of  Mudar”  in  a!-L>jazira  =  Mesopotamia,  comprised 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  from  Sumaisät  to 
‘Ana  with  al-Kakka  as  their  capital,  and  the  lands 
on  the  Balikh.  Sec  Le  Strange,  The  Lands  of 
the  Eastern  Caliphate ,  p.  86  et  seq IOI  — 108. 
For  further  information  see  the  article  Mudar. 

DIYÄR  RABl(A,  the  “dwellings  of  the  Rabfa” 
in  Mesopotamia  stretched  along  the  Tigris  from 
Tell  Fàfân  to  Takrlt  (capital  al-Maw>il)  and  com¬ 
prised  the  valleys  of  Khabür-IIirmäs-’Lharthär  on 
the  right,  the  lower  course  of  the  little  Khäbür, 
the  upper  and  lower  Zdh  on  the  left  side  of  the 
main  river.  See  Le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the 
Eastern  Caliphate ,  p.  87  et  seq .  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  see  the  article  RAHlcA. 

DIZ  (1*.  older  form  a7:J,  Avestan  Jacza ),  a 
fortress  or  citadel.  Arab  writers  have  hand¬ 
ed  down  to  us  the  name  Alohandiz  “the  old 
citadel”  borne  by  the  SasSnian  fortresses  inside 
the  towns  of  KhorSsftn  and  Ml  war!5  al-Nahr 
(Samarkand,  Bukhari,  Balkh,  Marw,  Nishâpûr, 
Herat  etc.).  —  Dizdar ,  the  governor  of  a 
fortress.  Ahmad  Wafik  Pa^ha  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  a  family  of  Bulgarian  origin  called 
Dizdar.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

DIZFÜL,  the  capital  of  Khözistln,  in 
32°  25'  N.  Lat.  and  48^  35'  E.  Long  (Greenw.), 
011  the  bank  of  the  Dizful-Kûd  or  Ab-i  L)iz,  which 
takes  its  name  from  it.  This  river  which  rises  in 
the  Burudjird  district  flows  into  the  Kârün  a  little 
below  Band-i  Kir  (cAskar  Mukram;  see  above, 
p.  4S8).  According  to  Ilcrzfeld,  Dizful  (650  feet 
above  sea-level)  is  built  on  conglomerate  cliffs 
60  feet  high,  the  outermost  spur  thrust  by  the 
mountains  into  the  Susian  plains;  the  ruins  of 
Susa  begin  about  1 5  miles  to  the  southwest.  Dizfül 
(Pers.  DizpUl)  =  “Castle  Bridge”  takes  its  name 
from  a  fortress  which  was  erected  to  protect  the 
imposing  bridge  over  the  river  thiyc.  The  Arabs 
say  this  bridge  was  built  by  the  SJsanian  king 
Shlpur  II;  it  was  often  repaired,  at  least  in  its 
arches,  in  course  of  time;  Mustawft  (740=  1340) 
speaks  of  42  arches,  the  Persian  writer  c.\ll  of 
Yazd  (828=1425)  of  28  large  and  27  small, 
55  in  all;  at  the  present  day  (according  tol.oftiu») 
there  arc  2 1  arches,  which  have  been  so  often 
renovated  that  they  practically  show  quite  modern 
brickwork;  only  the  piers  of  the  bridge  arc  un¬ 
doubtedly  ancient  and  may  actually  date  from 
Sas.lnian  times.  The  town,  which  arose  round  the 
citadel  at  the  bridge,  is  given  various  names  by 
the  older  Arab  geographers:  Kasr  al-Kün3>h, 
Kantarat  al-Rum  (=  the  Roman  Bridge),  Kantarat 
al-Kud  (=  the  River  Bridge),  Kantarat  al-Zùb 
(Zab  repeatedly  occurs  as  a  river-name;  Semitic 
root  “to  flow”),  also  simply  al-Kantara;  the 
name  Kantarat  Amlâmish  (Andalmishk  is  the  real 
ancient  place-name)  is  also  found;  the  Persian 
name  DizpUl  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  first  found 
in  Yakut. 
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The  modern  DilBÜ  contains  54  mosques  and 
about  the  same  number  of  tomba  of  saints;  the 
walls  are  in  ruins.  Sandstone  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  material  used  for  the  dwelling* 
houses;  the  underground  apartments  (rooms  in 
the  cellars,  sardübs)  usual  in  Persian  towns  are 
also  found  here.  The  above  mentioned  conglome¬ 
rate  clifT  and  the  high  mound  of  ruins,  on  which 
the  houses  are  built,  is,  as  Ilerzfcld  tells  us, 
honeycombed  with  cellars  and  passages.  The 
dwcllinghouscs  and  sardübs  arc  quite  in  the  style 
of  Mosul  buildings,  according  to  this  authority. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  is  very  bad; 
such  a  state  of  filth  as  is  here  is  to  be  found  in 
very  few  Oriental  towns  of  any  size. 

Dizful  is  the  busiest  place  in  the  province  of 
KhQzistän.  Two  industries  peculiar  to  it  are  the 
preparation  of  indigo  and  the  dyeing  of  cloths  with 
it  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  felts.  Indigo  was 
first  introduced  in  the  early  decades  of  the  xixt(> 
century  to  this  district;  it  soon  began  to  flourish 
around  the  town  and  is  now  one  of  its  main  ar¬ 
ticles  of  commerce.  The  felts  are  made  into  car¬ 
pets,  horse-covers,  outer  garments  and  caps.  The 
Lurs  supply  most  of  the  raw  wool.  From  I.uristan 
also  come  (according  to  Ilerzfcld)  resins,  gums, 
traganth,  gall-apples,  hides  and  feathers.  Dizfül  is 
also  celebrated  for  its  rccd-pcns,  which  are  consi¬ 
dered  the  best  in  the  cast  and  arc  exported  great 
distances  (even  to  Constantinople  and  India).  The 
inexhaustible  rccd-bcds  in  the  marshes  of  the 
lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  so-called  Ilatiha 
[q.  v.,  p.  675],  supply  the  material  for  this  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  clear  then  from  what  has  been  said 
that  in  addition  to  considerable  industrial  activity, 
Dizful  is  the  centre  of  a  busy  trade;  it  is  carried 
on  at  present  exclusively  by  the  gicat  avenue  of 
traffic  to  Shöstcr  (the  second  largest  town  in 
KhüzistSn),  as  the  caravan  routes  running  to  the 
N.  and  N.  E.  (  Khurramäbä  d_h,  IJurüdjird)  are  now 
practically  closed  on  account  of  their  great  in¬ 
security.  The  chief  imports  arc  cotton  stuffs,  cloths, 
sugar  and  tea. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century,  Loftus  esti¬ 
mated  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  15,000 — 18,000 
Muslims  and  about  30  Mandacan  families;  on  the 
latter  cf.  Pctcrmann,  Krisen  im  Orient  (1861),  ii. 
455.  Iloulum-Schindler  estimated  the  number  in 
1S79  at  25,000,  Well  in  18X3  nt  20,000;  Ilcrz- 
fcld  (1907)  c.  15.000,  including  Persians,  Kurds, 
Lurs  and  Arabs;  de  Morgan’s  estimate  (1800  in¬ 
habitants)  seems  obviously  to  be  much  too  small. 
The  inhabitants  arc  inhospitable  and  fanatical;  two 
thirds  of  them  arc  Saiyids,  i.  e.  alleged  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  Prophet,  with  whom  Persia  swarms 
everywhere.  There  are  no  Europeans  or  Christians. 
A  Persian  under-governor  (NVib  al-Muküma)  lives 
in  DizfQl.  A  little  al>ovc  the  town,  likewise  on 
the  Ab-i  Diz,  is  the  village  of  Koband  with  a 
domed  mosque,  the  external  appearance  of  which 
reminds  one  strongly  of  the  tomb  of  Daniel  at  Sosa. 

Bibliography*.  Bibl.  Geogr.  Arab.  (cd.  de 
Ciocjc),  passim;  Yâküt,  Mtfdjam  (cd.  Wüsten- 
fcld),  i.  372  (s.  v.  Andftmish);  iv.  Ill  (s.  v. 
Ka^r  RünAsJh);  I.e  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the 
East .  Caliphate  (1905),  p.  233,  238-239  ;  Djihan 
rtuniJ ,  Geographia  Orient .  (vers,  latinaa  M.  Nor- 
berg,  1818),  i.  332;  W.  Ousclcy,  Travels  in 
Various  Countries  of  the  East  (London,  1819 
et  seq.),  i.  358  .;  Kitter,  Erdkunde ,  viii. 

390;  ix.  164,17  - ^3 — 195»  32a;  A.  II.  Layard, 


Descript .  of  KhUtistZn  in  the  Joum.  of  the  Roy. 
Geograph .  Society  1846;  W.  K.  Loftus,  Travels 
and  Researches  in  Chaldaea  and  Su  si  ana  (Lon¬ 
don,  1857),  p.  3x0 — 314;  Spiegel,  Eranische 
Altertumskunde ,  1.  (1871),  p.  110,  375;  Houtum- 
Schindlcr  in  the  Zeitsehr .  der  Gesellsch.  f.  Erd¬ 
kunde  (Berlin),  xiv.  (1879),  p.  38  et  seq.\  Well, 
Surveying  Tours  in  the  Southern  Persia  = 
Proceed,  of  the  Roy .  Geograph .  Society  1883, 
p.  138  et  seq.\  de  Morgan,  Mission  Seien tif.  en 
Perse ,  Étud.  Géogr .,  ii.  274-275,  316;  E.  Ilerz- 
feld  in  Petermann's  Geograph .  Mittei /.,  1 907, 
p.  73—75.  (M.  Streck.) 

DJABAL,  OjEBEL  (a.)  “Mountain”,  plural  pji- 
BXT.  [q.  V.]. 

DJABALA.  i.  A  town  on  the  Syrian 
coast  south  of  L&dilfiya,  the  ancient  Gabala. 
The  town,  which  was  fortified,  was  abandoned 
by  its  inhabitants  when  the  Muslims  conquered 
the  coast-towns  in  the  year  17;  but  Mucäwiya  had 
it  peopled  again  and  built  a  new  citadel  outside 
the  old  one.  In  245  =  859,  it  suffered  severely 
from  an  earthquake.  When  the  Byzantines  were 
gaining  ground  again  in  the  x1*1  century,  they 
recaptured  Lljabala  in  357  =  968  along  with  other 
neighbouring  towns,  on  the  death  of  the  Hamdänid 
Saif  al-Dawla;  on  this  occasion  35,000  men,  women 
and  children  are  said  to  have  been  carried  into 
captivity.  In  473  =  1080  cAbd  Allah  b.  Mansur, 
the  Kadi  of  Djabala,  succeeded  in  driving  out  the 
Byzantines,  and  the  town  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Muslims  till  the  Crusaders  took  it  in  1108. 
IdrisI  describes  it  during  this  period  of  Christian 
rule  as  a  small,  pretty  and  prosperous  town.  In 
584=  1189,  it  surrendered  to  Saläh  al-I)In,  whose 
son  al-Afdal  afterwards  gave  it  to  his  brother  al- 
Zähir.  Khalil  describes  it  as  a  pretty  town  as  late 
as  the  xv  century.  But  what  later  travellers  most 
appreciated,  was  the  tomb  in  Lljabala  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  saint  Ibrâhîm  b.  Adham;  the  mosque  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him,  originally  a  church,  still  exists.  For 
the  rest,  Ujcble  is  now  an  unimportant  village, 
in  which  some  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  may 
still  be  found. 

I bibliography  ;  Bibliotheca  Geogr.  Arab .,  ii. 
118;  iit.  54,  154;  v.  111;  vi.  76,  98,  *55  > 
IdrisI  in  the  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch .  Palästina- 
Vereins, )  viii.  p.  23  of  the  text;  YAknt,  al-Miftijam 
(cd.  WUstcnfcld),  ii.  25;  Abu  ’1-FidiP  (ed.  Rei- 
naud  et  de  Slane),  p.  255;  Ihn  Batüta  (cd. 
Defrcmery  et  Sanguinetti),  i.  1 72  and  176;  R. 
Hartmann,  Die  geogr.  Nachrichten  in  Khalil 
al-Zilhiris  Zubda ,  p.  58;  Balädhorl  (ed.  deGoeje), 
p.  133;  Ibn  al-Athfr,  Chronicon  (ed.  Tornberg), 
ii.  383;  x.  211— 213,  284,  317;  xii.  3,  71; 
BahâJ  al- Ihn,  Vita  Saladini  (ed.  Schultcns),  p.  8 1. 
2.  A  long,  red-coloured  mountain  ridge  in 
Central  Arabia,  with  a  large  ravine 
through  which  alone  access  to  the  mountains  is 
possible.  On  Doughty’s  map  it  is  given  as  Ga- 
billy.  According  to  the  Arab  geographers,  it  had 
al-SJjuraif  on  the  east,  the  waters  of  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  BanQ  Numair,  and  on  the  west, 
al-Sharaf,  the  waters  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Banü  Kilâb.  The  ravine  itself  was  inhabited  by  a 
branch  of  the  lladjtla,  the  'Cyaina.  It  was  five 
days’  journey  from  Hadjr  in  Yamitma.  A  battle 
took  place  before  IslJm  in  this  ravine,  which  the 
Arabs  number  with  those  of  Kuläb  and  DhQ  Kär 
among  the  greatest  of  battles.  An  unusually  large 
number  of  Arab  tribes  took  part  in  it.  On  one 
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side  were  the  BanO  ^mir  [q.  v.],  with  whom  the 
cAbs  amongst  others  had  allied  themselves  ;  on 
the  other  side  were  practically  all  the  Tamlra 
under  the  leadership  of  Laklt  b.  Zurâra,  the  Dhu- 
bvän  and  Asad,  reinforcements  from  Hlra  led  by 
the  step-brother  of  the  reigning  king  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Kindis  under  the  “two  Pjawna",  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Kindi  ruling  family  which  then  ruled 
in  Bahrain.  In  spite  of  their  great  superiority  in 
numbers  the  Tatnlm  and  their  allies  who,  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  remark  of  the  poet  I.aMd,  relied  too 
much  on  one  another,  were  utterly  defeated.  The 
prince  Laklt  fell,  while  ILVljib,  one  of  his  brothers, 
was  taken  pri>oner  and  afterwards  ransomed  for 
a  huge  sum.  This  defeat  shattered  the  last  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  power  of  the  Kindfs  in  Central 
Arabia;  one  of  their  leaders  also  fell  in  the  battle. 
The  statements  regarding  the  date  of  this  battle 
are,  as  usual,  contradictory  and  uncertain.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  the  battle  took  place  1 7  or  19  years 
before  the  birth  of  the  Prophet,  while  others  say 
it  was  fought  in  the  year  of  his  birth.  Caussin  de 
Perceval  places  it  a  few  years  later  and  this  must 
be  the  correct  date  if  the  king  of  II ira  who  sent 
reinforcements,  was,  as  is  said,  Xucmân  b.  Mundlpr; 
for  his  reign  did  not  begin  tdl  about  5S0. 

/>  /  h  l  i  og  r  ap  hy\  BakrI,  Gecgr.  /  \  ’or  ter  buch 
(cd.  Wüsten  fehl),  p.  229;  Yakut,  al-MiZdJam 
(ed.  Wüstenfeld),  ii.  24  et  seq.  ;  Ahlwardt,  Ano¬ 
nyme  arab.  Chronik ,  p.  127  s;  Tabari,  Annales 
(cd.  de  (îoeje),  i.  966;  Kitab  al-Aghänl,  x.  34 — 
47;  Ihn  cAbd  Rahbihi,  al-'lkd  al-fat  id,  ii i .  46 
et  seq,\  Ihn  al-Alhlr,  Chronicon  (ed.  Tornbcrg), 
i.  435 — 438;  Mas  üdl  in  BiHioth.  Geogr.  Arab., 
viii.  204  et  seq.  ;  Kamil  (cd.  Wright),  p.  129 
et  seq.,  273,  349,  659;  Caussin  de  Perceval, 
lissai  de  f Histoire  des  Arabes ,  ii.  475 — 484; 
Sprenger,  Alte  Geographie  Arabiens ,  p.  216  and 
in  the  Zeitsehr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgen!.  Ges.,  xlii. 
337  i  Wellhausen,  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,  vi. 
20;  Rothstcin,  Die  Lahmiden ,  p.  108  et  seq.', 
Huber-lirockelmann,  Die  Gedichte  des  I.ciht, 
p.  2.  (Pr.  Bum..) 

EJÄ^BAR,  also  Kai/at  Pja'har,  a  ruined 
fortress  on  the  left  bank  of  the  central 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  almost  opposite 
Siflfln.  The  place,  called  Dausara  in  pre-  and 
early  Islamic  times,  to  Axvrstfxvv  (sec  Pauly-Wis- 
sowa,  iv.  2234),  and  Dawsar  in  Arabic,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  older  Arab  geographers  ns  a  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  road  from  Rakka  to  Balis  (cf.  Ihn 
Khurdfldhbih,  p.  74;  Tabari,  iii.  220).  In  the 
Mamluk  period  a  post-road  from  Hirns  via  Sala- 
mya,  Bughaidid,  and  Suriyi  (=  3Isriya)  to  Ra5s 
al*cAin,  crossed  the  Euphrates  here. 

An  Arab  tradition,  which  has  no  historical 
basis,  derives  the  old  name  from  Dawsar,  a  slave 
of  al-Nucman  b.  al-Mundhir.  The  castle  is  said  to 
have  received  its  later  name  from  a  Kudiairl  Säbik 
al* Din  J_)jafbar,  who  seized  it  in  the  Saldjok  per¬ 
iod;  his  sons  were  highway  robbers  here  till 
Malikshfth  |>.  Alp  Arslfln  took  the  fortress  and 
gave  it  to  the  last  ‘I'kailid  of  Halab,  Salim,  in 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  previous  posses¬ 
sions  (479=  10S6-10S7).  It  remained  in  the  hands 
of  his  descendants,  apart  from  a  temporary  occu¬ 
pation  by  the  Pranks,  till  564=  1 168-1 169,  when 
the  ‘Ckailid  Shihäb  al-Din  Malik  had  to  give  it 
up  to  NQr  al*Din  Mahmüd  b.  Zangf.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  who  passed  Djacb.ir  about  this  time  makes 
the  remarkable  statement  that  there  were  2000  I 
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Jews  to  it.  In  Yiknt’s  time1  It  belonged  to  the 
AiyQbid  al-Hafir  b.  al-cAdil.  SulaimJn,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  was 
drow  ned  here  in  1231  (v.  Hammer,  Osm,  KeL  h^ 
i.  41).  In  the  MnmlQk  period  the  administrative 
position  of  Djacbar  varied;  it  was  for  a  time  at¬ 
tached  to  Damascus  but  afterwards  belonged  to 
Halab.  Abu  ’1-Pidä  says  that  in  his  time  the 
castle  was  in  ruins;  it  was  however  rebuilt  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Muhammad  al-Nûsir  b.  Kalä’ün. 

At  the  present  day  a  Bciluin  tribe,  the  Wild, 
encamps  in  summer  around  the  ruined  but  still 
imposing  fortress. 

Bibliograph  y  :  Y  Ik  lit,  Mtftjjam ,  ii.  84  ; 
Abu  *1- PtdS  (ed.  Rcinaud),  p.  269  and  276  et 
seq.  ;  Ibn  Fadl  Allah  al-cOiiiarl,  Ta<rif  (Cairo 
1312),  p.  176  and  180;  KalkasJjand»,  Daze*  al- 
Snbh  (Cairo  1324=  1906),  p.  300;  Le  Strange, 
Palestine  under  the  Moslems ,  p.  417;  do., 
Eastern  Caliphate ,  p.  102;  Ritter,  Erdkunde \ 
x.  1073  —  toHo;  M.  von  Oppenheim,  Vom  Mit • 
telmccr  zum  Vers.  Golf,  ii.  67;  M.  Hartmann 
in  the  Zeitsehr .  d.  Deutsch.  Pal.-Vereins.  xxiL 
167;  G.  I..  Bell,  Amurath  to  Amurath,  p.  48 — 51. 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

EJABARlYÀ  is  the  name  given  in  the  history 
of  the  sects  to  those,  who  in  opposition  to  the 
Kadariya  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
and  on  this  point  make  no  distinction  between 
man  and  inanimate  nature,  in  as  much  as  his  ac¬ 
tions  are  subordinate  to  the  compulsion  ( rtfjabr ) 
of  God.  The  most  prominent  champion  of  this 
view  is  pjalnn  b.  Safwfln  [q.v.];  the  Nadjdjanya, 
DirJrlya,  Kullabiya  and  Bakrlya  are  also  consi¬ 
dered  Djabariya.  Mu'tazila  writers  however  also 
charge  the  orthodox  Ash'ariya  with  being  l^jaba- 
riya,  which,  as  Shahrast&nl  lightly  points  out,  is 
not  strictly  correct  as,  although  they  deny  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will,  they  allow  that  man  has  some 
influence  on  action  ( kasb ,  appropriation). 

Bibliography'.  Shahra'-täni ,  Milal  (ed. 
Cureton),  p.  59  et  seq.',  Horten,  Die  philosophic 
sehen  Systeme  der  spekulativen  Theo!,  im  Islam , 
p.  54  et  seq . 

EJABART,  originally  the  name  of  the  Mu¬ 
hammadan  people  of  I  fat  (in  Shoa),  is 
now  applied  to  the  whole  Muhammadan 
population  of  Abyssinia.  An  individual  is 
called  Djabartl.  This  nisba  is  not  found  in  Suyüti’s 
Pu  lb  al- Pu  là  b  (cd.  Vcth,  Leyden  1840).  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Abyssinian  tradition  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Ethiopie  agblrt  (plural  of  gabr)  “servants 
(of  God)".  The  name  given  in  Amharic  by  the 
Christians  of  Abyssinia  to  a  Muhammadan  is 
islam  (plur.  tslamoc). 

The  J^jahartis  are  not  distinguished  by  dress  or  * 
language  irom  other  Abyssinians.  They  si>cak  the 
language  of  the  country,  but  in  their  schools 
Arabic  is  also  studied,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Korân  and  religious 
literature.  The  Djabartls  form  a  division  by  them¬ 
selves  at  the  Azhar  Mosque  in  Cairo.  A  conside¬ 
rable  number  of  Arab  scholars  of  earlier  days, 
who  were  descended  from  the  J_>jabartls  and  hear 
this  name,  are  given  by  L^abartl  in  his  Ta*rikh 
(Baläk,  1297),  i.  p.  385  et  seq . 

Bibliography :  M.  Th.  v.  Ilcuglin,  Brise 
nach  Abessinien ,  den  Gala-Ländern ,  Ost-Su Jdn 
und  Chartüm  in  den  fahren  tS6t  und  tSöji 
(Jena,  1868),  p.  253;  J.  Marquart,  Benin ,  p. 
cccxxiii.  cccxxvii.  Anm.  1  ;  Mittwoch,  Exterpte 
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aus  dm  Koran  in  Amkarischer  Sprache ,  in  the 
Mitteilungen  des  Seminars  für  Orient,  Sprachen , 
VoL  ix.  (1906),  Westasiat.  Abtcilg.,  p.  Ill  (= 
1  of  the  reprint).  (E.  Mittwoch.) 

al-DJABARTIt  *Abd  al-RahmAn  b.  Hasan, 
AD-HanafI,  was  bom  at  Cairo  1168  A.  H.  (=  1754 
A.  D.)  of  an  Abyssinian  family  from  Ijjabart,  which 
bad  been  settled  in  Cairo  for  seven  generations. 
It  was  a  family  of  scholars  and  had  furnished  a 
series  of  heads  to  the  Kiwftk  of  Ijjabart  in  the 
Azhar,  the  greatest  of  whom  appears  to  have  been 
the  father  of  our  Djabartl.  He  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  last  to  teach  astronomy  in  the  Azhar. 
For  the  family  history,  see  L>jabartl  himself  in  his 
KA{jja*ib  (Anno  1188;  i,  pp.  386 — 408  in  cd.  of 
1297)  and  the  abstract  in  Khjtat  djaJhla,  viii, 
pp.  7—13  ;  for  the  Riwäjj  of  L>jabart,  hh'it.  dja*l., 
iv,  p.  23.  cAbd  nl-RahtnSn  carried  on  the  family 
tradition.  He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
‘l'lamä  of  Cairo,  a  contemporary  of  the  last  Mam- 
luk  Beys,  a  watchful  eyewitness  of  the  French 
occupation  and  a  keen,  if  silent,  critic  of  the  first 
seventeen  years  of  Muhammad  cAlfs  rule.  Napoleon 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Crand  Divan  of 
notables  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  govern  Egypt. 
In  his  last  years  he  was  fixer  (jnuwakkit)  of  the 
hours  of  prayer  and  of  the  beginning  and  end  of 
KamadSn  in  the  household  of  Muhammad  eAlI. 
On  the  night  of  Ramadan  27th,  1237  A.  H.  (= 
June  22nJ,  1822  A.  D.)  he  was  murdered  on  the 
tibubrà  Road  when  returning  to  Cairo.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  has  always  been  charged  to  Mu¬ 
hammad  cAlI,  who  had  gained  some  knowledge 
of  his  attitude  in  his  lAdjTiib  al-âthjàr  fl-tarâdjir 
ival-alhbar,  the  great  history  of  Egypt  in  the  I211* 
and  1 3ft*  Moslem  centuries  which  he  was  writing. 
It  is  certain  that  the  printing  of  it  was  long  pro¬ 
hibited  and  that  it  reached  publication  only  in 
1297  (1879-1880).  An  earlier  edition  was  confiscated 
and  destroyed.  Even  the  French  translation  by 
Egyptian  scholars  has  been  left  unfinished  (Cairo, 
1888 — 1894);  the  fourth  volume,  covering  A.  II. 
1221  to  Dha  *J-Hif|jdja  1236  and  dealing  with 
the  reign  of  Muhammad  cAlf,  remains  in  Arabic, 
llis  book  is  partly  a  chronicle  and  partly  a  necro¬ 
logy.  As  a  detailed  picture  of  oriental  life  it  is 
of  high  sociological  value  and  I.anc  made  use  of 
it  for  that  purpose  in  the  notes  to  his  Arabian 
Nights,  After  some  introductory  matter  its  annals 
begin  with  the  year  1099  of  the  Hidjra.  Up  to 
1170  the  author  had  to  trust  the  qicmorics  of  old 
men,  public  records  and  inscriptions  on  tombs. 
From  1170  on  he  professed  — a  precocious  infant! 
—  to  have  his  own  recollections.  With  1190  he  had 
begin  to  keep  full  notes  of  events,  and  his  book 
has  the  value  of  a  contemporary  diary.  Of  his 
independence  of  judgment  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
He  came  of  a  scientific  family  and  knew  himself 
the  value  of  accuracy  and  of  the  immediate  record. 
He  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  French,  and 
later  with  Muhammad  cAh,  but  in  both  cases  with 
an  open,  critical  mind.  Another  detailed  diary  of  1 
the  French  occupation  (Muzhir  al-takdis)  is  still 
unprinted  in  Arabic,  but  has  appeared  in  Turkish, 
and  in  an  imperfect  (so  von  Kroner,  Egypten,  ii, 
p.  $26)  French  version  by  Cardin.  We  owe  to 
him  also  the  Arabic  translation  of  Murftdfs  Silk 
al-Dutar  (Brockclmann,  ii,  p.  294),  which  may 
have  suggested  the  obituary  element  in  his  own 
tA<Oii*ih,  and  an  abstract  of  U.UQd  nl-Antill^fs 
7 adhkira  (Brockclmann,  ii,  p.  364).  For  exact 


references  on  all  these,  see  Brockelmann,  ii,  p.  480. 
Lane  tells  us  in  his  Arabian  Nights  (chap,  i,  note 
19)  that  al-Qjabart!  constructed  for  his  own  enter¬ 
tainment  a  recension  of  the  Arabian  Nights ,  now 
apparently  lost.  His  father,  also,  had  been  interested 
in  popular  tales  and  songs  (Kàif,  Had,,  viii,  p.  it, 
1L  3  et  seq.). 

Bibliography,  Besides  references  above, 
Merveilles  biogr,  et  hist,  du  Shaikh ....  el- 
Q tabar ti  (Le  Caire,  1 888)  —  Notice  sur  la  vie . .  • 
de  fauteur ;  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians ,  index  sub 
cAbd  er- Rahman  ;  von  Kremer,  Beiträge  zur 
frab.  Lexicographie  (Wien,  1883-1884),  treats 
lexicography  of  '‘Adjïfib,  (I).  B.  Macdonald.) 
BJABARÜT,  a  technical  term  used  by  the 
nco-Flatonic  philosophers  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  by  those  mystics  who  are  devoted  to 
the  illuminative  philosophy  ( al-ishräk ).  The  form 
of  the  word  is  not  Arabic;  it  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  word  malakût  which  is  similarly  em¬ 
ployed  and  is  Hebrew.  Djabarût  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  Hebrew  gbûrah ,  power.  The 
world  of  djabarût  galant  al-djabarût)  is  that  of 
divine  omnipotence;  it  is  like  the  world  of  malakût 
Çâlatn  a l -malakût')  or  divine  authority,  a  region 
above  that  of  earthly  things  and  also  above  that 
of  real  individual  things,  which  corresponds  to 
some  extent  with  the  Platonic  world  of  Ideas. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  however  varies  according 
to  the  authors  who  employ  it.  The  world  of  Dja- 
bnrut  (c<7 lam  al-dj.)  has  been  defined  by  several 
authors  as  the  “middle  world”,  i.  c.  the  world 
intermediate  between  that  of  Divine  Being  ( at - 
/ahnt)  which  is  above  and  that  of  Authority  (al- 
malakût )  which  is  below,  cf.  the  glossary  entitled 
Is  til  aha  t  at-Siif tya  al-warida  fi  1 1-EutuhTit  at - 
Makklya ,  printed  at  the  end  of  DjurdjânPs  Tacrïfâl, 
In  Suhrawardl  MaktOl,  a  neo-Platonic  philosopher 
put  to  death  for  his  heterodox  opinions  in  587 
A.  11.,  the  World  of  Power  ( djabarût )  is  that  which 
the  sages  sec  in  their  ecstasies.  “It  is  possible”, 
he  says  “that  they  shall  sec  the  Light  expanding 
throughout  the  world  of  Power,  as  well  as  the 
beings  of  the  world  of  Authority  whom  Hermes 
and  Plato  saw”. 

In  the  Turkish  dictionary  entitled  Malrifat- 
N amah ,  there  is  a  diagram  illustrating  the  totality 
of  the  worlds.  In  it  the  world  of  djabarût  lies 
between  the  divine  throne  ( hurst )  which  is  below 
and  the  Tabernacle  ((arsh)  which  is  above  it. 
Below  the  throne  lies  the  world  of  authority 
(malakût),  these  two  worlds  have  below  them 
the  mortal  worlds  including  Paradise. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Sufi  cAbd  ai- 
Kazzäk  nl-Kä^hänt  (died  730  =  1329-1330),  to 
whom  we  owe  an  interesting  treatise  on  Fate,  the 
world  of  (tjabarut  is  the  place  of  kadâ* ,  i.  c.  of 
divine  determination.  It  is  the  world  of  pure  spirit 
which  is  above  the  world  of  soul.  The  author 
here  gives  the  word  djabarût  the  meaning  ot 
“compulsion”.  The  general  forms  of  things  existing 
in  that  world  in  a  certain  measure  impose  upon 
the  individual  realizations  in  the  lower  world  a 
part  of  their  perfections.  'Phis  idea  of  a  constraining 
force  is  also  found  in  the  illuminative  philosophy, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  “victorious  light”  con¬ 
quers  darkness.  Ihn  (iebiroPs  philosophy  is  similar 
(see  S.  Karppe,  Etude  sur  les  Origines  et  la 
Nature  du  /. ohar ,  Paris  1911,  p.  177 — 1 79)- 

Bibliography :  Carra  de  Vaux,  La  Philo¬ 
sophie  illuminative  d' apres  Suhrawenli  Meqtoul , 
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from  the  Journ .  Asiat 190a,  p.  16  [78]  ;  do., 
Fragments  d' Eschatologie  Musulmane  (Brussel 
1  *95)i  P*  *7  fl  with  explanation  of 
the  diagram  in  the  Mafrifat  A r2mah;  Stanislas 
Guyard,  Traité  du  Décret  et  de  T  Arrêt  Divins 
far  le  Dr.  Sou  fi  Ab  J  er-Fazzaq,  1879,  p.  3  et 
scq .  of  the  text.  (B.  Carra  de  Vaux.) 

ai.-EJABBÂR,  *the  Giant”  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Arab  astronomers  to  the  constellation 
of  Orion,  who  was  depicted  in  Greek  mythology 
as  a  mighty  hunter  and  giant.  The  older  name 
of  this  constellation  among  the  Arabs,  before  they 
became  acquainted  with  Greek  astronomy,  was 
al-DjazvzTi,  which  originally  may  have  been  given 
only  to  the  three  bright  stars  in  the  girdle  (from 
djau'z  =  kernel,  nut,  centre).  The  majority  of 
Arab  astronomers  also  call  the  two  brightest  stars 
of  Orion,  Mankib  or  Yad  al-Djawza  (=  Beteigeuze, 
q.  v.,  p.  709)  and  Fidji  al-Pjazvza  (=  Rigcl, 
q.  v.),  although  they  call  the  whole  constellation 
al»U>jabbär. 

Bibliography;  Al-Battilnl,  Of  us  astrono- 
miettm  (cd.  Nallino),  ii.  168-169,  1 79  ;  iii.  267- 
268  ;  al-Kazwinl,  Kcsmografhie  (ed.  Wüstenfeld), 

i.  38;  L.  ldeler,  Cntersuchungen  über  den  (  V- 

sftung  und  die  Bedeutung  der  Sternnamen , 
(Berlin,  1800),  p.  212 — 227.  (II.  Suter.) 

DJABBUL,  a  town  in  Central  Babylonia, 

on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Tigris,  a  few  hours’ 
journey  above  Köt  al-'Atnftra,  and  5  parasatigs  (= 
c.  20  miles)  southeast  of  NuSuäniya  (the  modern 
Tell  NVmitn).  It  is  described  as  a  flourishing  place 
by  the  older  Arab  geographers;  but,  by  Yakut’s 
time  (the  beginning  of  the  viilh  =  xiii'h  century), 
it  had  considerably  declined.  In  course  of  time 
—  we  have  no  details  of  its  decay  —  it  fell 
utterly  into  ruins.  This  town  must  date  from  a 
very  remote  period;  for  the  name  of  the  Gambalu, 
one  of  the  most  important  Aramaic  nomad  tribes, 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  first  thousand  years 
B.  C.,  must  have  survived  in  Pjabhul  ;  they  have 
left  traces  of  their  influence  in  modern  topography 
in  several  other  places.  The  ruins  of  Hjabbul  which 
were  known  by  the  name  Hjumhul,  ijjanbal  or 
Gjcnbil  as  late  as  the  first  half  of  the  xixl,‘  century 
according  to  the  travellers  Rieh,  Chcsney  and  Jones, 
have  now  utterly  disappeared  owing  to  earth¬ 
quakes.  On  the  site  where  Chesney  in  1833  had 
seen  the  ruins  of  a  large  town,  no  trace  of  them 
was  to  be  seen  in  1848  when  Jones  passed  it; 
the  Tigris  had  in  the  interval  entirely  engulfed 
the  remains  of  the  town. 

Bibliography.  Biblioth.  Geograf h.  Arab. 
(ed.  dc  Gocje),  passim;  YSküt,  Miidjam  (cd. 
Wiistcnfeld),  ii.  23;  I.e  Strange  in  the  Journ. 
of  the  Foy.  Asiat.  Soc.,  1895,  p.  43;  do.,  The 
Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (1905),  p.  38; 
Streck,  Babylonien  nach  den  arab.  Geograph ., 

ii.  (1901),  p.  307 — 309  and  in  the  Mit  teil, 

der  Vorderasiat.  Gesellseh xi.  (1906),  222; 
Kitter,  Erdkunde ,  x.  232;  xi.  934;  II.  Kiepert 
in  the  Zeit  sc  hr.  d.  Gesellseh  f.  Erdkunde  (  Berlin), 
1883,  p.  16.  (M.  Strei  k.) 

al-DT ABBUL.  the  ancient  Gaiiiiui.a,  a  place 

E.,  S.,  K.  of  Halali,  celebrated  for  its  Mallftha  or 
Sabkha  watered  by  the  Nahr  al-l  >hahab  [see  above, 
p.  806].  The  salt-mines  there  lent  hjabbul  a  cer¬ 
tain  economic  importance  in  the  middle  ages  as 
they  still  do,  to  which  it  probably  also  owed  its 
position  as  an  administrative  centre  in  the  political 
division  of  the  Mamluk  kingdom. 


Bibliography.  M.  Streck,  Keilinschriftl. 
Beiträge  tur  Geogr .  Vorderasiens ,  p.  20 ;  Schif¬ 
fer,  Die  Aramàer ,  p.  131  et  eeq.  ;  Y  4k  at,  Mu'fjam^ 
ii.  29  :  KalVashandl,  Qau?  al-Çubh  (Cairo  1 324  = 
1906),  p.  295;  von  Kremer,  Beiträge  u  Geogr. 
des  nor  dl.  Syrien ,  p.  18;  Le  Strange,  Pales  tint 
under  the  Moslems ,  p.  460;  Kitter,  Erdkunde , 
xvii.  1694  et  seq.  (R.  Hartmann.) 

DJÄBIR  n.  Aklaii  Abü  Muhammad,  is  the 
Astronomer  Geber  of  the  middle  ages;  he  was 
often  confused  with  the  alchemist  Geber ,  whose 
full  name  was  Abtl  cAbd  Allah  Hjâbir  b.  Haiyän 
al-Süfl  (see  the  next  article).  He  belonged  to  Se¬ 
ville;  the  period  in  which  he  flourished  cannot 
certainly  be  determined,  but  from  the  fact  that 
his  son  was  personally  acquainted  with  Maimo- 
nidcs  (d.  1204),  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  died 
towards  the  middle  of  the  xii'1'  century.  He  wrote 
an  astronomical  work  which  still  survives  under  two 
different  titles;  in  the  Kscurial  Ms.  it  is  called 
Kitab  a l- 1 I nia  (the  Book  of  Astronomy),  in  the 
Berlin  copy  it  is  entitled  IslJh  al-Madjistl  (cor¬ 
rection  of  the  Almagcste).  In  it  he  sharply  criti¬ 
cises  certain  views  held  by  Ptolemy;  particularly 
rightly  when  he  asserts  that  the  lower  planets. 
Mercury  and  Venus,  have  no  visible  parallaxes, 
although  he  himself  gives  the  sun  a  parallax  of 
about  3',  and  that  these  planets  arc  nearer  the 
earth  than  the  sun.  The  book  is  otherwise  note¬ 
worthy  for  prefacing  the  astronomical  part  with  a 
special  chapter  on  trigonometry  (cf.  the  article 
ABU  ’i.-wai  a*,  p.  II 2).  In  his  spherical  trigono¬ 
metry,  he  takes  the  ttrulc  of  the  four  magnitudes’* 
as  the  foundation  for  the  derivation  of  his  for¬ 
mulae,  and  gives  for  the  first  time  the  fifth  main 
formula  for  the  right  angled  triangle  (cos  A  = 
cos  a.  sin  B).  In  plane  trigonometry  he  proceeds 
after  the  manner  of  Ptolemy,  i.  e.  he  solves  his 
problems  with  the  aid  of  the  whole  chord,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  trigonometrical  functions,  sine  and 
cosine.  The  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Gerhard  of  Cremona  and  this  translation  was  pu¬ 
blished  by  Petrus  Apianus  in  Nürnberg  in  1534 
under  the  title  :  Gebri  filii  Aß  a  II is fal en  sis  de 
astronomia  libri  lx.  in  quibus  Etolemaeum ,  a/ioqui 
doe  t  is  si  mum ,  emendavit  etc. —  Whether  a  Hebrew 
work  described  by  M.  Steinschneider,  Sefer  ha - 
tamar ,  which  treats  of  secret  sciences,  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  work  by  Pjâhir  b.  Allah,  is  doubtful; 
besides  the  author  is  called  not  lbn#  Allah  but 
Abu  Allah  al-Sarakostl. 

B  i  b  li  og  rafh  v  :  Ihn  al-Kiftl  (ed.  I.ippert), 
p.  319,  393;  Häjjdji  Khalifa,  vi.  506;  M.  Stein¬ 
schneider,  Zur  fseudefigr afhisehen  I.itteratur 
(Berlin,  1862),  p.  14  et  seq.  and  70  et  seq.;  v. 
Braunmühl,  Verlesgen.  über  Geseh.  der  Triga- 
nom.  (l.eipzig,  1 900),  i.  Si  et  seq.;  H.  Suter, 
Abhandlungen  zur  Geseh.  der  mat  hem.  I  Vis¬ 
se// sch.,  x.  119,  xiv.  174.  (II.  Suter.) 

DJÄBIR  b.  Haiyän,  whose  full  name  was 
AnP  MTsä  Hjämir  b.  Haiyän  ai.-A/dI,  a  famous 
Aral»  alchemist,  known  in  the  Christian  middle 
ages  as  G  euer,  his  nisba  is  sometimes  given  as 
TQsl  and  sometimes  ns  Tartfisl.  He  is  said  to  have 
l>cci»  Sribl  whence  his  name  al-H.»rr3nf,  which  is 
found  once,  to  have  early  become  a  convert  to 
Islam  and  to  have  shown  great  enthusiasm  for 
this  new  religion;  the  name  al-Süfl  dates  from  a 
later  period. 

II is  teachers  were  Kh.llid  I».  Yazld  b.  MufÄwiya 
(d.  85  ~  704),  on  which  account  he  i>  also  called 
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al-Umawf  the  “Umaiyad**,  and  JQjaTar  al-Sftdifc 
[q.v.].  This  is  the  story  given  by  some  authorities  ; 
in  reality  however  he  must  have  lived  somewhat 
later  than  Khälid  b.  Yazld  so  that  he  more  pro¬ 
bably  flourished  about  160=776.  The  L'ihrist 
and  I.fSdjdjV  Khalifa  connect  him  with  the  Barma- 
kids.  Of  his  life  we  really  know  nothing;  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  most  reliable  tradition  he  spent  most 
of  it  in  KOfa.  A  view,  given  in  the  Fihrist  (p. 
354  et  seq.),  that  he  never  lived  at  all  but  is  only 
a  mythical  personage,  may  be  dismissed  at  once. 

A  large  number  of  works  have  been  attributed 
to  Geber.  Those  that  exist  in  Latin  if  we  except 
the  Dock  of  the  Seventy  by  Io(John)  do  not  cor¬ 
respond  to  the.  Arab  works  and  in  general  they 
represent  a  more  advanced  stage  of  alchemic 
science.  Our  libraries  contain  22  Arabic  treatises 
bearing  Djâbir’s  name;  five  of  them  have  been 
published;  viz,  The  Took  of  the  Kingdom  ( Ki tîib 
al-Mutk),  the  Little  Took  of  Balances  (A'ilab  al - 
Ma7va zin  al-Saghlr),  the  Book  of  Mercy  (Ki*Ub 
at-Rahma'),  revised  by  a  pupil,  the  Book  of  Con¬ 
centration  (K.  al -  Tadjmf)  and  the  Book  of  Eastern 
Mercury  (A".  al-Zibak  al-Sharkt). 

The  doctrine  contained  in  these  works  —  and 
in  the  Book  of  Mercy  especially,  the  authenticity 
of  which  is  most  certain,  —  is  very  anthropo¬ 
morphic,  or,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  very  ani¬ 
mistic.  Metal  is  considered  a  living  being;  it  de¬ 
velops  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod,  —  thousands  of  years,  —  passing  from  the 
state  of  an  imperfect  metal  like  lead  to  that  of  a 
perfect  like  gold.  The  aim  of  alchemy  is  to  acce¬ 
lerate  this  transformation.  The  ideas  of  generation, 
marriage,  impregnation  and  education  arc  applied 
to  metal;  so  also  arc  the  ideas  of  life  and  death; 
coarse  and  earthly  substances  arc  called  “dead** 
in  contrast  to  light  and  subtle  substances  which 
are  called  “living”.  Every  chemical  body  has  a 
soul  and  a  body,  a  spiritual  part  and  a  material 
part.  The  work  of  the  alchemist  is  to  separate 
and  refine  the  one  from  the  other  and  then  to 
give  each  body  the  spirit  which  suits  it. 

Western  tradition  has  attributed  important  dis¬ 
coveries  in  chemistry  to  Geber,  namely  of  aqua  regia, 
sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver; 
but  none  of  these  discoveries  is  mentioned  in  the 
Arabic  works  which  bear  his  name;  they  do  not 
appear  till  the  Latin  works  of  the  end  of  the 
century.  The  estimation  in  which  the  Christian 
middle  ages  held  Oriental  alchemy  is  therefore  not 
based  on  definite  facts  which  wc  can  check. 

Bibliography :  Bcrtliclot  ct  O.  lloudas, 
V alchimie  arabe  (1893);  Paul  Lacroix,  Sciences 
et  lettres  au  moyen-âge  (Paris,  1877),  p.  196 
et  seq.\  Brockelmann,  Gesch .  der  arab.  Litt.,  i. 
240  et  seq.\  Carra  de  Vaux,  article  Alchemy  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  (Edin¬ 
burgh,  1908).  (B.  Cakka  i>k  Vaux.) 

DJÄBIYA,  the  principal  residence  of 
the  Djafnid  Amirs  of  Ghassän,  whence 
called  “pjdbiya  of  the  Kings”,  in  Jjjawlän,  a  day’s 
journey  S.  K.  of  Damascus.  It  covered  several 
small  bills,  whence  perhaps  is  derived  the  poetical 
form  pjawâbl  of  the  plural,  with  an  allusion  to 
the  etymological  meaning  of  “reservoir”,  as  a 
metaphor  for  generosity,  (cf.  Miskln  al-Dftriml, 
Aghlinl,  xviii.  72,  5).  It  was  the  perfect  type  of 
the  ancient  ffirtha ,  the  if  ira  of  the  Beduins,  of 
the  bndiya ,  a  large  encampment,  a  collection  of 
dwellings,  half  nomad  and  half  sedentary,  a  con¬ 


fused  mass  of  tents  and  buildings,  among  the 
latter  a  Christian  monastery.  It  had  a  plentiful 
water-supply  and  abundance  of  excellent  pastures 
around  it,  which  are  still  wisited  by  the  Beduins 
of  the  Syrian  desert.  The  gate  in  Damascus  leading 
towards  it  was  called  Bab  al-Djabiya  ;  it  had  three 
entrances  like  the  present  gate  of  Bab  Sharkl. 
Idris!  took  Djäbiya  to  be  one  of  the  ancient 
names  of  Damascus. 

The  Arab  conquest  further  increased  its  im¬ 
portance.  A  large  camp  was  early  established  there, 
the  principal  in  all  Syria  and  for  long  the  head- 
quatters  of  the  d/und  of  Damascus.  As  a  military 
centre,  during  the  Sufyänid  period  it  eclipsed  the 
Syrian  metropolis  itself.  The  name  of  Djäbiya  has 
been  given  to  the  battle  of  Yarmük;  there  was  a 
partial  engagement  with  the  Byzantines  here  and 
here  also  the  spoils  were  collected  after  the  battle. 
This  explains  why  the  Caliph  cOmar  came  here 
in  the  year  17  to  settle  the  position  of  the  new 
conquests,  accompanied  by  the  principal  Sahäbls 
of  the  Hidjäz  with  the  exception  of  cAli.  It  was 
a  triumphal  march,  the  first  great  demonstration 
of  Arab  imperialism.  A  parliament  was  held  here, 
at  which  all  the  generals  and  principal  officers 
of  the  Syrian  troops  w'ere  present.  It  has  became 
celebrated  as  the  “Day  of  Djäbiya”.  The  sermon 
delivered  by  cOmar  is  likewise  called  Khutba 
Djäbiya.  The  Hadith  constantly  refers  to  it  as  an 
important  document;  it  was  a  claim  to  fame  to 
have  been  present  at  it.  The  importance  of  this 
meeting  really  surpassed  that  which  tradition  has 
given  it.  In  all  probability  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Diwân  was  instituted  or  the  system  of 
regular  allowances.  i4'rom  these  donations  it  was 
at  first  proposed  to  exclude  the  Arab  tribes,  natives 
of  Syria,  who  had  assisted  the  invaders  of  the 
Hidjäz,  but  their  resistance  caused  this  plan  to 
fall  through.  As  its  climate  was  very  healthy , 
Djäbiya  became  the  sanatorium  for  the  troops  who 
were  being  decimated  by  the  plague  of  ‘AmwOs 
in  Palestine  on  this  side  of  Jordan.  Henceforward 
the  'a(â>  or  largesse  to  the  soldiers  of  the  djund 
of  Damascus  were  distributed  here;  the  place 
early  had  a  general  mosque  and  a  ininbar,  privi¬ 
leges  which  put  it  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
misrs  and  chief  towns  of  the  djunds.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  then  why  all  the  Umaiyad  Caliphs 
after  Mucâwiya  visited  Djäbiya.  On  returning  from 
his  winter  residence  at  Sinnabra,  cAbd  al-Malik 
used  to  spend  a  month  there  before  returning  to 
Damascus  (see  the  article  PjuimiXm). 

When  Ibn  /.ubair  was  proclaimed  Caliph  and 
had  driven  the  Umaiyads  from  the  Hidjäz,  the 
Syrians  assembled  at  Djäbiya  to  choose  a  successor 
to  Mu'âwiy  i  II.  Ibn  Bahdal  was  the  first  to  arrive 
at  the  rendezvous  w'ith  his  Kalbitcs;  Dahhäk  ibn 
Kais  [q.  v.,  p.  892],  governor  of  Damascus,  with 
the  Kaisites  was  an  absentee.  In  addition  to  the 
young  sons  of  Yazld  I,  the  other  Umaiyads  were 
there  and  all  the  Arab  chiefs  of  Syria.  Urn  Bahdal 
presided  at  the  assembly  (end  of  June  to  end  of 
August  684).  The  various  candidates  were  dis¬ 
cussed;  Yazld  Vs  children  were  ruled  out  of  the 
question  on  account  of  their  youth.  Einally  on 
the  proposal  of  Kawh  ibn  Zunbäc,  chief  of  the 
Banö  Djudfiam,  it  was  agreed  to  give  the  Caliphate 
to  Marwän  ibn  al-Hakam.  Khâlid  b.  Yazld  I  and 
next  the  Umaiyad  :Amr  al-Ashdafe  were  to  succeed 
him.  The  unity  of  the  Umaiyad  party  was  thus 
once  more  established  and  Djäbiya  became  the 
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cradle  of  the  Marwlnid  dynasty.  Before  marching 
against  Dahhdk  b.  Kais  the  new  Caliph  unfolded 
the  banner  of  the  Marwanids,  which  was  ever 
after  piously  preserved  by  his  successors.  The 
victory  of  Mardj  Râhit  gave  effectual  sanction  to 
the  decisions  come  to  at  ffjlbiya. 

The  recognition  of  the  two  eldest  sons  of  the 
Caliph  cAbd  al-Mnlik  as  heirs  presumptive  was 
the  last  great  political  event  which  had  its  scene 
at  IJjdbiya.  The  expeditions  against  Constanti¬ 
nople  begun  in  the  reign  of  Sulaimän  caused  the 
transportation  of  the  great  military  camp  of  i  jjdbiya 
to  Däbik,  to  the  north  of  Aleppo.  J  )jäbiya  continued 
to  be  the  chief  town  of  a  district  dependent  on 
Damascus.  Its  importance  continued  to  diminish, 
particularly  under  the  ‘Abb&sids,  who  hated  every¬ 
thing  associated  with  the  I'maiyads  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  Arabs  became  accustomed  to  living 
in  towns.  Its  name  continued  to  live  in  the  Hadilb. 
According  to  Ibn  cAbb£s,  the  souls  of  believers 
arc  to  assemble  at  Djâbiya  and  those  of  the  in¬ 
fidels  in  Hadramawt. 

Bibliography',  Ibn  ‘Asäkir,  Ta'rlkh 
Dimashk  (ms.  in  Damascus)  i.  136a;  vi.  notice 
of  Rawh  ibn  Zinbâc;  Yakut,  MtCdjam,  ii.  3-4; 
Bakri,  MtPdJam  (Wüst.),  p.  227;  Ibn  al-Fakih 
(ed.  de  Gocje),  p.  105;  Ibn  KhordädJjbih  (cd. 
de  Gocjc),  p.  77;  Mas(üdï,  Prairies  (ed.  B.  de 
Mcynard),  v.  198;  do.,  Tanbth  (ed.  de  Gocje), 
p.  308;  Tabari,  Annales ,  ii.  475-476;  Wkûbl, 
I/istoria  (cd.  Houtsma),  ii.  304-305;  Balàdhori, 
P'utüh  (ed.  de  Goeje),  p.  112,  129,  139,  15 1  ; 
lbn  Sa(d,  Tabulât,  iv.  part  I,  p.  124;  v.  28, 
29;  Fragmenta  J  Iis  tor.  Arabie,  (ed.  de  Gocjc), 
p.  140;  Dussaud,  Mission  dans  les  A'égions  Dé¬ 
sertiques  de  la  Syrie  Moyenne ,  p.  444 — 450; 
Iammens,  Etudes  sur  le  A'ègne  du  Calife  Ornai - 
yade  Mocâwia  I,  p.  6l,  253,  380;  do.,  /.a  Bâdia 
et  la  / 'lira  sous  les  Ornai  rades ,  extract  from  the 
Met.  Eacult .  Orient .  de  Beyrouth ,  iv.  91  — 112; 
Hassan  ibn  Inhabit,  Diwan  (ed.  1  lirschfeld),  v. 

7  ;  xiii.  I  ;  xxv.  3  ;  Farazdal>,  Diwan  (cd.  Bou¬ 
cher),  p.  25,  8;  Aghanl ,  ix.  146;  xvii.  1 1 2  ; 
Noldeke,  Ghassän .  Pursten ,  p.  47-48;  Caetani, 
Annal/,  ii.  1129,  1 131;  iii.  927;  Zeit  sehr.  d. 
D.  Morgenl.  Ges .,  xxix.  79-80,  470;  lv.  6S7. 

(II.  l.AMMENS.) 

al-DJABR  wä  ’l-Mukähala  :  this  was  the 
Dame  given  in  the  older  mathematical  works  of 
the  Arabs  to  the  theory  or  rather  the  method 
of  solution  of  equations  of  the  first  and 
second  degree;  it  may  be  best  translated 
“Restoration  and  Comparison  (or  Equation)”. 
Arabic  writers  themselves  arc  not  quite  agreed  on 
the  meaning  of  these  terms;  but  most  of  them 
agree  with  the  following  definition  which  is  suc¬ 
cinctly  given  by  BahrY  al-Diii  al-cAmili  [q.  v. , 
p.  327]  in  his  Eh  u  la  sat  ahljisab  (Essence  of 
Arithmetic,  cd.  in  Arabic  ntul  German  by  Nessel- 
mann,  Berlin  1843,  p.  41-42  of  the  Arabic  text 
and  41  of  the  translation):  “The  side  which  con¬ 
tains  a  negative  term,  is  made  perfect  again  and 
a  quantity  equal  to  that  (term)  added  to  the 
other  side,  this  is  al-E>Jabr ;  the  same  or  similar 
terms  on  both  sides  arc  taken  away,  this  is  al- 
Mu  baba  la ”.  Example  : 

From  5  .v9 — 6  a *  +  2  =  4  .r*  -f-  7  by  applying 
al-Liabr  wc  get: 

5  a  a  +  2=4  a-9  +  6  a*  -f-7 

from  this  by  applying  al-Mukabala'. 

4*  =s  6  x  -f  5. 


The  second  operation  is  an  obvious  one  to  os; 
to  understand  the  first  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Arabs,  unlike  the  Hindus,  do  not  allow 
negative  terms  in  an  equation;  the  conception  of 
the  negative  was  still  strange  to  the  Arabs;  there¬ 
fore  when  an  equation  contained  negative  terms, 
it  was  not  in  order,  it  was  imperfect,  and  had 
therefore  first  to  be  arranged,  then  restored 
bara).  But  an  equation  with  fractional  coefficients 
in  the  highest  term  was  also  not  in  order,  not 
properly  arranged  for  solution,  the  fraction  had 
therefore  to  be  removed;  the  equation 
«  a*  4-  2  ar  =  9 

had  therefore  to  be  multiplied  by  3  so  that  the 
first  term  may  be  only  x*  and  it  therefore  becomes  : 
xl  -}-  6  x  =  27. 

Aba  Bakr  al-Karkhi  (c.  1000)  rightly  considered 
this  operation  also  to  be  al-Djabr  (cf.  the  Kafi 
fi  ’ l-IJisab  of  Abü  Bakr  Muhammad  b.  al-Husain 
al-Karkhf,  transi,  by  A.  Hochheim,  Halle  a/S., 
1878 — 1S80,  Bart  iii.  p.  13).  In  later  works,  e.  g. 
the  Arithmetic  of  Abü  Zakarlyä  al-Hasslr  (before 
1200)  (cf.  Sutcr  in  Bib/.  Math.,  vol.  2  (3*^  Ser.), 
1901  ,  p.  12 — 40),  and  in  those  of  Tafcl  al-Din 
al-Hanbali  (before  1410)  and  of  Ibn  al-llâ'im 
(d.  1412),  in  addition  to  the  term  al-Djabr  used 
in  the  above  sense  we  also  find  al-IJa{(  (reduc¬ 
tion),  in  the  sense  that  for  example  the  equation 
3  a 2  +  2  x  =  5 

by  application  of  al-I/a((,  i.  e.  by  division  by  3 
becomes  the  equation 

.ri+  9ar  =  J. 

Carra  de  Vaux  (Bibl.  Mat  hem.,  Vol.  xi.  (2  Ser.) 
1897,  p.  1 — 2)  is  however  wrong  in  thinking 
that  al-Ila((  is  an  older  name  for  the  second 
operation  and  was  in  time  replaced  by  al-Mukä- 
bata;  al-Iiat(  has  no  connection  with  al-Mukâba/ay 
but  is  a  simple  extension  of  the  notion  of  al- 
Diabr ,  which  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

In  course  of  time  the  second  term  Mukâbala 
gradually  fell  into  disuse  and,  contrary  to  Nessel- 
mann's  view  (Algebra  der  Griechen,  Berlin,  1842, 
p.  45),  this  happened  with  the  Arab  mathemati¬ 
cians  themselves:  Abü  Zakariy.l  al-Hassar  in  his 
treatise  on  Arithmetic  used  only  the  word  al-Djabr 
throughout.  This  name  passed  from  the  Arabs  to 
the  West:  In  Leonardo  di  I’isa’s  Liber  Abaci  (1202) 
we  find  the  untranslated  words  algebra  et  atn/u - 
cabala,  but  immediately  followed  by  the  translation 
restauratio  et  oppositio.  Canacci  of  Florence  (xiv**» 
century)  is  the  first  western  writer  to  use  al¬ 
gebra  alone;  almueabala  is  last  found  in  the  Al¬ 
gebra  of  Gosselin  (1577).  The  former  is  also  said 
to  be  the  originator  of  the  statement  that  algebra 
was  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Arab  scholar 
Geber  (Üjâbir);  whether  he  meant  the  alchemist 
Geber  or  the  Spanish  astronomer  of  the  same 
name,  cannot  now  be  ascertained;  Michal  Stifel 
in  his  Arithmetiea  Integra  also  uses  the  expres¬ 
sion  régula  Gebri . 

But  European  scholars  gave  new  names  also  to 
this  science;  in  Italy  arose  the  expressions,  art 
magna ,  art  rei  et  census  (a  translation  of  the 
words  that*  (.1)  and  mat  (a*))  for  which  the  cor¬ 
responding  Italian  arte  tnaggicre  and  arte  (or 
rege  la)  della  cos  a  afterwards  came  into  use.  The 
latter  name  also  passed  into  German;  in  the 
xvi*1»  and  xvii1!»  century  Algebra  was  almost  re¬ 
gularly  known  as  Kegel  Coss  or  simply  die  Cost . 

The  oldest  Arabic  work  on  algebra,  known  to 
us,  was  composed  by  Muhammad  b.  Mü»A  al- 
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Kbw*rizml  in  the  time  of  the  Caliph  al-Ma’mlln 
(cd.  Rosen,  Arabic  and  Engl.,  London  1831);  as 
the  terms  al-Djabr  and  al-Mukâbala  are  not  ex¬ 
plained  in  them,  it  must  be  assumed  that  their 
meaning  was  already  known  and  therefore  that 
there  must  have  been  previous  works  on  Algebra; 
whether  the  terms  were  invented  by  Arab  mathe¬ 
maticians  or  were  taken  from  Greek  or  Hindu 
works,  has  not  yet  been  proved;  in  any  case 
Diophant  uses  both  of  these  operations  in  solving 
an  equation  in  his  arithmetical  work  and  describes 
them  in  a  similar  way  but  gives  them  no  special 
names;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  very  impro- 
bablc  that  Diophant  had  been  translated  into 
Arabic  by  the  time  of  al-Ma^mün;  his  first  trans¬ 
lator  is  said  in  the  Arab  authorities  to  have  been 
Kustfi  b.  Lükä  (died  c.  910). 

Bibliography :  Un  the  Algebra  of  the 
Arabs  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  works 
the  following  may  be  consulted:  Extrait  <tu 
Eakhrl ,  traite  d' Algèbre  par  Abou  Be  hr  Mo¬ 
hammed  b.  A //ta  fan  Alkarkhl ,  by  F.  Woepcke 
(Paris  1853);  V Algèbre  d'Omar  Alkhayyâml , 
publiée ,  traduite  et  accompagnée  d'extraits  de 
manuscrits  inédits ,  by  F.  Woepcke,  1 85 X  ; 
Traduction  du  'Traité  d' Arithmétique  d' About 
/façon  Ali  b.  Mohammed  Alka/çâdiy  by  F. 
Woepcke  (in  the  Atti  de/l ’  accad,  Pontif .  de' 
Muovi  Lined ,  T.  xii.  1850  and  Extrait,  Rome 
1859).  —  The  anonymous  Algebra  published  by 
11.  Boncompagm  in  the  treatise:  Della  vita  e 
dette  opere  die  G  her  ar  do  Cremoncse ,  etc.  {Atti 
delP  accad  Pont  if,  de'Nuovi  Lincei ,  T.  iv.  1851, 
and  Estratto,  Roma  1851).  —  Cantor,  Vorle¬ 
sungen  über  Geschichte  d.  Mat  hem.  y  i.  (2:  ed.), 
1894,  p._676 — 768.  (II.  Su  1ER.) 

DJABRÄlL,  or  pjiimlL,  Gabriel,  is  the 
best  known  figure  among  the  angels  of 
Isl 3m.  He  is  one  of  the  four  archangels,  one  of 
angels  favoured  by  or  “brought  near”  ( mukar - 
rabln)  Go«!,  and  one  of  the  divine  messengers. 
His  duty  is  to  bear  the  orders  of  God  to  mortal 
prophets  and  to  reveal  his  mysteries  to  them. 

Gabriel  plays  an  important  part  in  the  Kor’Sn; 
Muhammad  applied  the  legend  of  this  celestial 
messenger  holding  converse  with  the  prophets  to 
himself  and  believed  that  he  had  received  his 
mission  and  the  subject  of  his  preaching  from 
him.  Gabriel's  name  only  appears  three  times  in 
the  K  or 'fin  ;  but  in  other  and  important  passages, 
a  certain  personage  is  designated  by  titles  or 
epithets  such  as  “the  Spirit",  *thc  Terrible”  or 
even  quite  indirectly  and  the  commentators  un¬ 
animously  recognise  Gabriel  in  this  personage.  This 
identification  is  quite  justified  by  a  comparison 
of  the  different  passages. 

I.ct  us  begin  with  Süra  II,  9r  “Say:  Who  is 
an  enemy  to  Gabriel?  for  he  hath  revealed  to 
thy  heart,  with  God’s  permission,  confirmation  of 
what  had  been  before  and  a  guidance  and  glad 
tidings  to  Ixdicvers".  This  verse  explicitly  states 
the  part  played  by  the  archangel  as  revealer  of 
the  Kor’fin;  it  belongs,  it  is  true,  to  a  late  Sara; 
but  it  only  reproduces  another  passage  which 
is  certainly  early  in  which  the  inspiring  angel  is 
called  “the  Holy  Spirit",  (xvi.  104):  “Say,  the 
Holy  Spirit  brought  it  down  from  thy  Lord  in 
truth  to  establish  those  that  believe  and  for  gui¬ 
dance  and  glad  tidings  to  them".  Elsewhere  in 
one  of  the  most  ancient  SOras,  the  same  spirit  is 
given  the  title  of  messenger,  followed  by  a  kind 


of  doxology  (lxxxi.  “The  Korfo  is  the 

word  of  the  noble  Messenger,  mighty,  standing 
sure  with  the  Lord  of  the  throne,  obeyed  and 
faithful". 

It  is  possible  that  Muhammad  did  not  at  once 
give  a  name  to  the  spirit  with  which  he  felt 
himself  possessed,  as  the  three  passages,  in  which 
Gabriel's  name  appears,  are  late,  ln  Süra  xevi. 
which  in  all  probability  is  connected  with  the 
first  revelation  of  the  spirit  and  the  sort  of 
crisis  in  which  he  received  his  mission,  the  angel 
is  not  designated  by  any  name  or  title;  the  ac¬ 
count,  which  is  quite  brief  and  perhaps  mutilated, 
is  impersonal;  there  it  is  said:  “Preach,  in  the 
name  of  thy  Lord  who  has  created  ; . . . .  preach, 
for  thy  Ix>rd  is  most  beneficent".  According  to 
tradition,  this  first  revelation  took  place  on  Mount 
HirfiJ  near  Mecca,  whither  Muhammad  had  retired, 
and  the  voice  is  said  to  have  added:  “O  Muham¬ 
mad,  thou  art  the  apostle  of  God,  and  I  am 
Gabriel”.  But  this  may  be  only  a  later  develop¬ 
ment,  inspired  by  I,  19  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
where  the  angel  says  to  Zacharias  :  “1  am  Gabriel, 
that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God;  and  am  sent 
to  speak  unto  thee,  and  to  shew  thee  these  glad 
tidings". 

It  appears  that  as  a  rule  Muhammad  heard  the 
spirit  but  did  not  see  him.  Indeed  there  are 
verses  in  Süra  LUI  (i — 18)  written  with  great 
vigour  and  a  deep  feeling  of  sincerity  from  which 
it  is  clear  that  he  only  saw  him  on  two  occasions: 
“It  is  one  Mighty  in  power  that  has  taught  him; 
it  is  the  Vigorous  One;  he  hovered  in  the  loftiest 
sphere,  then  he  came  down  and  remained  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air.  He  was  at  a  distance  of  two 
bows’  length  or  nearer  still;  and  he  revealed  to 
the  servant  of  God,  what  he  had  to  reveal  to 
.  him ....  he  had  already  seen  him  in  another 
vision  near  the  lote  tree  that  marks  the  boundary. ... 
the  lote  tree  was  all  covered".  The  minuteness 
of  the  details  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  since¬ 
rity  of  the  visionary.  Tradition  adds  that  after  this 
vision,  Gabriel  brought  to  the  Prophet  the  mare 
or  chimacra  Burak  [q.  v.,  p.  793]. 

Muhammad  apparently  knew  Gabriel  from  the 
Gospel  account  of  the  Annunciation;  but  he  could 
not  have  been  directly  acquainted  with  this  source. 
It  is  probable  that  he  heard  it  from  the  mouth 
of  some  philosopher  or  religious  inquirer,  from 
some  hantfy  to  whom  it  had  already  come  in  a 
mutilated  version.  In  his  opinion  God  sent  his 
Spirit  to  Mary  in  the  figure  of  a  very  beautiful 
man  (AoPân,  XIX,  i9);  the  spirit  is  not  mentioned 
by  name  here;  he  told  Mary  that  he  had  come 
to  give  her  a  son.  In  Sura  LX VI,  1,,  Muhammad 
recognises  that  she  retained  her  virginity  and  he 
makes  God  say  “we  breathed  of  our  spirit  into 
her".  Tradition  explains  that  Gabriel  merely  ap¬ 
proached  her  and  breathed  upon  her  bosom;  it 
was  thus  that  she  became  pregnant. 

The  legend  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel  is  highly 
developed  among  the  Muslims;  this  is  soon  noticed 
if  one  looks  through  works  rich  in  legends,  like 
the  Mukhtaçar  al^Adjîiib  {Abrégé  des  Merveilles , 
transi.  Carra  de  Vaux)  or  the  first  volume  of 
Tabari’s  Persian  Chronicle  (transi.  Zotenberg). 
There  is  scarcely  a  prophet  to  whom  this  celestial 
envoy  has  not  brought  help  or  revelations.  Gabriel 
consoled  Adam  after  the  Fall  and  revealed  to 
him  twenty  one  leaves;  he  taught  him  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  wheat,  the  working  of  iron  and  the 
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letter*  of  the  alphabet;  he  took  him  to  the  site 
of  Mecca  where  he  taught  him  the  rite*  of  pil¬ 
grimage.  It  was  Gabriel  also  who  showed  Noah 
how  to  build  the  Ark;  he  saved  Abraham  from 
the  flames  (cf.  Süra  XXI,  and  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  further  intercourse  with  this  patriarch.  He 
hel|K*d  Mo>cs  to  fight  against  the  magicians  of 
Egypt;  at  the  Exodus  he  appeared  on  a  horse 
with  while  feet  to  decide  the  Egyptians  to  enter 
the  Red  Sea  which  was  to  swallow  them  up.  He 
appeared  to  Samuel,  and  to  Da\id  to  whom  he 
taught  the  art  of  making  coats-of-mail  ;  he  com¬ 
forted  this  prophet  and  brought  him  leaves  with 
ten  riddles  which  Solomon  solved.  As  in  the 
Gospel,  he  came  to  Zacharias  to  announce  the 
birth  of  St.  John. 

In  the  preparation  of  charms  and  talismans, 
Gabriel  also  plays  an  important  pait  ;  his  name 
frequently  appears  on  the  sides  of  magic  squares, 
for  example,  along  with  those  of  the  other  Ar¬ 
changels,  Michael,  Azràil  and  Isräfil. 

(B.  Carra  de  Vaux.) 

EJACDA  (‘Amir),  a  South  Arabian  tribe. 
Their  territory,  now  ‘Amir  land,  also  called  Shafel, 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  land  of  the  Yah  a  [q.  v.] 
and  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous.  The  soil 
is  fertile  in  the  north  and  produces  dates  with 
a  little  coflcc  and  tobacco.  The  largest  Wädl  is 
the  W.  NQra,  into  which  flows  the  \V.  tyabfib. 
Near  the  latter  lies  the  J>jchcl  Ard  Thawba,  on 
which  stand  three  ancient  lliiuyaritc  castles.  The 
chief  town  is  1 >hala*  (also  called  Iliad  Shafel)  with 
about  l ooo  inhabitants  (including  about  loojcws), 
a  large  market  and  many  palaces.  The  Sultan  of 
the  ‘Amir  resides  here  and  in  war  can  rely  upon 
an  army  of  3000  men.  The  little  territory  of 
Shahcri  is  enclosed  in  the  J)ja‘da  territory  but  is 
politically  independent. 

The  Dja‘da  are  an  ancient  people.  They  arc 
mentioned  by  Ilanulfthi  in  his  Pjazlra.  lie  says 
of  them  that  they  speak  bad  Arabic;  for  example, 
they  say  j<7  ihn  ma^amm  for  v<7  thn  al^amm.  Of 
hills  which  belonged  to  them,  he  mentions:  Ili/yaz 
and  Kadafan;  of  castles:  Sljuku‘  and  al-TsIum(:); 
of  Wädis:  amongst  others:  al-Dabab  (which  still 
exists),  Dur'a  or  Duran,  al-Dj.Vdiya,  al-Hanaka, 
Khadir,  Sharca  (which  still  exists  as  a  W.  and  as 
a  village  with  about  100  inhabitants),  ‘Antik, 
Thawba,  nil  of  which  flow  into  the  Abian  (Ibian). 
('Elte  Wadis  given  by  Maltzan,  Reise  nach  Süd¬ 
arabien ,  p.  358 — 360,  front  a  bad  manuscript  of 
Hantdam's  Dja-ira,  arc  mostly  wrong  and  arc  to 
be  corrected  from  Muller's  edition,  p.  89,  M  .  ar). 

The  geographer  al-Hakrl  also  mentions  settle¬ 
ments  of  tite  Dja‘da  in  the  districts  of  Nadjrän. 
Ile  mentions  the  hills  LTul  and  I’sun,  the  villages 
of  Awk,  Ilunàna,  al-Sakbûn(?),  Na<Jja(?)  and  the 
stream  Hnbhab. 

According  to  Hamdflnl  the  South  Arabian  Pjacda 
belong  to  a  small  tribe  of  cAin  al-Kabr,  but  as 
they  are  called  !>jacda,  try  to  claim  kinship  with 
the  greater  North  Arabian  tribe  of  ])jacda  b.  Kacb,  I 
as  it  is  usual  amongst  the  smaller  tribes  in  Arabia 
to  take  the  name  of  a  larger  tribe  and  then  to 
trace  their  descent  from  them.  Hut  it  is  really  very 
probable  (as  Sprenger,  Dit  alte  Geographie  Ara¬ 
biens,  p.  272,  note  I,  also  supposes)  that  in  ear¬ 
lier  times,  a  portion  of  the  jjjacda  b.  KaHt  mi¬ 
grated  from  Vantâma  to  the  not  far  distant  Yemen 
and  there  incorporated  other  South  Arabian  ele¬ 


ments,  so  that  the  Qja'da  in  Yemen  would  really 
be  descendants  of  the  North  Arabian  tribe, 

Bibliography.  HamdSnl,  Pjazlra  (cd.  D. 
H.  Muller),  p.  78,  g_IO,  89,  ,4-90,  ,6,  134» 
Hakri,  Geographisches  Wörterbuch  (ed. 
Wüstenfcld),  p.  85,  120,  129,  266,  287,  574, 
790;  F.  Wüstcnfeld,  Register  tu  den  Genealogi¬ 
schen  Tabellen  (Gottingen  1 853),  p.  1 75;  ▼. 
Maltzan,  Reise  nach  Sudarabien  (Hraunschtveig 
1S73),  P-  353—3bo;  A.  Sprenger,  Die  alte 
Geographie  Arabiens ,  p.  73  (§  84),  276  (§411). 

(J.  Schleifer.) 

DJA‘DA  b.  Ka^,  an  Arab  tribe  belonging 
to  the  M.i  uddl  (IsmTill)  group.  Their  genealogy 
is:  L>ja‘da  b.  Ka‘b  b.  Kabl‘a  b.  ‘Amir  b.  Sa‘sa‘a 
b.  Mu  iwiya  b.  Bakr  b.  Hawäzin.  The  Kushair 
and  ‘t'kail  were  closely  related  tribes.  The  poet 
Nabigha  (al-Dj.Vdl)  traces  his  descent  from  the 
UjaMa  b.  Kab. 

They  in  hau.  ted  the  district  of  Faladj  in  the 
territory  of  Yamllma.  Of  places,  which  belonged 
to  them,  there  are  mentioned,  amongst  others: 
L’kitta  (a  large  fortified  town  on  the  Wädi  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  much  frequented  market,  many 
wells,  bazaars  and  palaces  and  rich  palntgroves), 
Ghulghnl,  Malah,  al-Sidâra  and  al-Thudjdja(r);  of 
Wadis  and  watering  places:  Atluhâ,  al-Ghail 
(a  large  Wadi  a  day's  journey  in  length  with  the 
town  of  the  same  name),  ‘Inan  (jointly  with  the 
Kushair)  and  the  two  streams  al-Atlas  and  al- 
Kukâda.  Of  castles  there  are  mentioned:  Mur- 
ghim  and  Kasr  ‘Adi. 

The  Djacda  arc  said  to  have  gone  to  the  Prophet 
about  a  quarrel  with  the  Ujarnt  about  the  watering- 
place  of  al-'Akik,  hut  he  decided  it  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  In  126  (744),  in  alliance  with  the  Kacb 
b.  Rabi‘a.  the  ‘t’kail  and  KusJiair,  they  slew  the 
prefect  of  al-Faladj,  the  Hanifi  al-Mundalif  b.  Idris 
(the  so-called  Day  of  al-Faladj),  whereupon  the 
Hanlfa,  1000  strong,  led  by  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  al- 
NVinün,  undertook  a  campaign  of  revenge  against 
them  and  their  allies  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
upon  them  ( t lie  so-called  second  Day  of  al*Faladj). 
On  other  battles  (  Yawm  ^Alkama,  )\  Rahrahan , 
F.  SJiarahil ),  cf.  A'.  al-Agkant,  iv.  1 34 — 1 37, 
139,  140. 

Bibliograph  y:  Hamdânî,  pjazlra  (ed.  I). 
H.  Müller),  p.  90,  150,8,  159*** 

iC — 160,  Yakut,  Mtfdjam  (cd.  Wüstenfcld), 

>•  3>h  340,  344;  260,  433;  iii.  374,  701, 

734,  830,  90S— 909;  iv.  631;  aUHakrl,  Geo¬ 
graphisches  Wörterbuch  (ed.  Wüstenfcld),  p.  536; 
Aghani ,  i.  167,  16S,  172;  ii.  7,  15;  xvii.  151; 
xx.  142;  Ibn  al-Alhir,  Ch /on  icon  (cd.  Tornberg), 
v.  226 — 227;  F.  Wüstenfcld,  Genealogische  J'a- 
bellen  der  arabischen  Stamme  und  Damilien 
(Gbttingcu  1S52),  Part  11:  Isma  ilitische  Stämme,  • 
Tafel  D  17;  A.  Sprenger,  Die  alte  Geographie 
Arabiens  (Hern  lS75),p.  233— 235  (§  363— 365), 
272  ($  407).  (J.  Schleifer.) 

DJADHlMA,  al-Abrasii  or  ai.-\Vai»i»Ah  (t.  e. 
the  leper),  a  legendary  Arab  king,  who 
founded  an  important  kingdom  on  the  lower 
Euphrates,  including  the  towns  of  al-Hira,  al- 
Anbar  etc.,  before  the  I.akhmid  dynasty  appeared 
in  this  territory.  Traditions  vary  as  to  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  other  rulers,  who  arc  mentioned  in 
the  prc-I.ahhntid  period,  though  the  North  Arabian 
legends  arc  agreed  that  he  was  an  Azdite.  Stories 
of  him  arc  very  popular  and  various  Arabic  pro¬ 
verbs  refer  to  him.  So  proud  was  he  that  he 
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would  only  have  two  stars  or  idols  {al-Farkadiïni, 
or  al-Qaitanäni ,  or  al-QaribUni  )  as  his  boon* 
companions;  but  he  later  conferred  this  honour 
on  two  men,  Malik  and  ‘Akll,  who  had  found 
and  brought  back  his  lost  nephew,  eAmr  b.  ‘Adi, 
his  sister's  son.  His  permission  for  the  marriage 
of  his  sister  with  the  I^akbrnid  cAdf  could  only 
be  obtained  after  he  had  been  intoxicated  —  a 
favourite  motif,  which  has  even  found  a  place 
in  the  biography  of  Muhammad.  He  was  ultimately 
enticed  by  the  queen  al-Zabbä’  (Zenobia)  to  go 
to  her  and  was  slain  by  her. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  sift  the  historical 
basis  from  this  mass  of  legend.  At  most  the  con* 
tcmporancity  with  Zcnobia  may  be  considered 
genuine  tradition,  particularly  as  it  agrees  with 
the  fact  that  the  inscription  of  al-Xamara  gives 
328  A.  D.  as  a  certain  date  for  Imrulkais  b.  (Amr, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  was  a  son  of  cAmr 
b.  cAdI. 

bibliography  :  Jabarl,  Annales  (ed.  de 
Gocje),  i.  746 — 761;  I  bn  Kutaiba,  Kitüb  at - 
Mdarif  (ed.  Wüsten fcld),  p.  53,  274;  WkQbl, 
Historia  (ed.  lloutsma),  i.  237;  Hinawarl  (ed. 
Guirgas),  p.  56;  Ibn  al-I'aklh  in  bibl.  Geogr . 
Arab.,  v.  181;  lbn  Kusta,  ibid.,  vii.  192; 
Mas  Qdl,  ibid.,  viii.  187,  202  ;  do  ,  Prairies 
d'Or  (cd.  Barbier  de  Mcynard),  iii.  181  — 194; 
Kitab  al-A ghänl ,  xiv.  72 — 76;  Yäl>üt,  al- 
Mitjjam,  ii.  377;  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai 
de  l'Histoire  des  Arabes,  ii.  16 — 34;  Rothstcin, 
Die  Dynastie  der  Lahàmiden,  p.  38 — 40  (with 
further  /iibl.)  ;  G.  Jacob ,  Altarabisches  bedteinen- 
leben,  105.  (Kr.  Huhu) 

EJAEHIMA  n.  cAnI  was  the  son  of  cAdI  b. 
AL-Du’iî.  n.  Bakr  b.  <Abi>*Manât  b.  Kinàna; 
but  he  is  generally  called  UtlABiilMA  B.  cAmir  b. 
(Auu-Man‘At  b.  Kinàna.  The  small  tribe  named 
after  him  was  settled  at  al*Ghumais&  not  far  from 
Mecca,  and  is  chiefly  famous  for  the  treacherous 
attack  made  upon  it  by  Khälid  b.  al-Walkl  in 
'the  eighth  year  of  the  I!i<]jra.  Twenty  years  pre¬ 
viously  Khûlid's  uncle  al-Fakih  b.  al-Mughira  had 
been  robbed  and  killed  by  a  party  of  Kinaua. 
Tlic  matter  had  been  settled  and  in  the  interval 
J)jadli!ma  had  professed  Islâm.  Vet  Khälid,  being 
sent  to  them  as  a  missionary,  not  with  hostile 
intent,  first  induced  them  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  then  proceeded  to  murder  them  in  cold  blood, 
in  order  to  avenge  the  death  ot  his  uncle.  When 
Muhammad  heard  of  it  he  professed  to  be  greatly 
vexed,  and  paid  compensation  for  the  blood  shed 
and  for  the  property  stolen. 

Bibliography  :  Tabari,  i.  1649  et seq.\ lbn 
Ilishäm,  p.  833  et  seq.  ;  Caussin  de  Perceval, 
Essai,  iii.  242  et  seq .  (T.  II.  Weir.) 

EJADlD (properly  “the  new”),  a  metre,  which 
was  unknown  to  the  Arabs  and  was  first  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Persians  (whence  the  name). 
It  had  originally  the  form  f  if  i/âlun  fit  Hatten 
must  apt  tun  (twice).  An  abbreviated  form  fajita  tun 
Ja*ilâinn  maftfi/un  (twice)  is  also  found. 

bibliography :  Muhammad  A'lft,  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Technical  Terms  (ed.  Sprenger  etc.),  i. 
193.  (A.  Sciiaadk.) 

QJADlS,  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Arabia:  Jasrn  and  Djadls  were  the  two  sons 
of  I.ud  son  of  Aram  son  of  Shorn  son  of  Noah 
{Kitab  al-Mcfârif),  but  according  to  another  ac¬ 
count  L>jadls  was  the  brother  of  ThamQd  and  son 
of  'Älliir  son  of  Aram,  whilst  '{'asm  was  brother 


of  Am&lek  and  son  of  Lud  son  of  Shcnt  (Ibn 
Hi&h&m).  Their  country  is  said  to  have  been  in* 
vaded  by  the  Tubbac  lbn  abAferan,  but  their 
.  extinction  is  ascribed  to  the  Tubbac  Hassttn.  Djadls 
is  said  to  have  risen  against  Tasm  who  oppressed 
them.  A  man  of  Tasm  who  escaped  appealed  to 
Hassän,  who  exterminated  ßjadls  {Kitâb  al-Mcfarif, 
p.  30S  el  seq.).  Thus  both  tribes  were  destroyed. 
Caussin  de  Perceval  places  these  events  about  the 
year  250  A.  D.  {Essai,  i.  1 00  el  seq.).  Two  proverbs 
were  coined  in  reference  to  this  story  —  ‘More 
keen-sighted  than  Zarlfä*  and  ‘More  ill-omened 
than  Käihir1  —  ZarVä,  being  a  woman  who  warned 
I)jadis  that  the  enemy  were  approaching,  and 
Kuihir  being  the  Tasmite  who  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  Tubbac  (Maidänl,  Arab .  Prcn>.,  i.  192;  ii. 
690).  Hjadhlma  al-Abrash  is  said  to  have  attacked 
Tasm  and  ijjadis  before  the  expedition  of  Hassän 
(sec  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai,  ii.  26).  Ujadis 
seems  to  be  referred  to  by  Ptolemy  under  the 
name  '[oAurTrat  or  *1  obvairut,  which  would  imply 
that  they  were  still  existent  about  the  years  125 — 
130  A.  D.  {Op.  cit.  i.  29).  lijadls,  as  the  name  of 
a  sul>-tribe  of  Lakhm  b.  cAdi,  is  an  error  for 
Hadis  or  Iladas  {KatnTes,  sub  voc .). 

bibliography:  Tabari,  i.  77 1  el  seq.\  Ibn 

Kutaiba,  Kitâb  al-MaKarif,  (cd.  Wüstenfeld),  p. 

14;  Ptolemy,  Geogr .  Lib .  viii.  (ed.  Wilberg),  p. 

406;  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai,  i.  28  el  seq . 

(T.  H.  Weir.) 

DJADWAL  (PI.  tÿadâwil)  means  firstly,  “brook”, 
•watercourse”;  it  further  means  “taole,  plan”  (in 
this  meaning  derived  from  schedula}).  It  thus 
becomes  a  special  technical  term  in  sorcery,  syno¬ 
nymous  with  khatun  ;  here  it  means  quadrangular 
or  polygonal,  sometimes  also  circular  figures,  into 
which  names  and  signs  possessing  secret  magic 
powers  are  inserted  in  the  most  varied  fashion. 
These  are  usually  certain  mysterious  characters, 
Arabic  letters  and  numerals,  magic  words,  the 
names  of  God,  the  angels  and  demons,  as  well 
as  of  the  planets,  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the 
elements,  and  lastly  pieces  from  the  Korean,  like 
the  Eatiha,  the  Sural  Vasin,  the  so-called  “throne- 
verse”  etc.  The  application  of  these  figures  is 
manifold;  frequently  the  paper  on  which  one 
has  been  drawn  is  burnt  to  smoke  some  one 
with  its  smoke;  or  the  writing  may  be  washed 
off  in  water  and  drunk;  along  with  the  dahva 
(conjuration)  and  often  also  the  fasatn  (oath)  the 
djaduutl  forms  the  contents  of  a  hirz  (amulet). 
The  very  popular  dacwat  at- Shams  is,  for  example, 
prepared  as  follows:  it  is  quadrangular,  is  divided 
into  49  sections  by  six  lines  drawn  lengthwise 
and  six  drawn  across  its  breadth  and  contains: 
I.  The  satfa  hhawatim,  i.  e.  Solomon’s  seal  and 
other  peculiar  figures.  2.  The  seven  sawaki{  or 
consonants  which  are  not  found  in  Sara  1.  3.  The 
names  of  God,  Fard,  Di abba r,  Shakilr,  [habit, 
Zahlr,  KJtablr  and  Zahl.  4.  The  names  of  the 
seven  “spirits”:  FfekiyiPil.  Djabriyail ,  Samsama'il 
Mika  il,  Çarftyâ'il,  tAniyail  and  Kasfiya*il.  5.  The 
names  of  the  seven  kings  of  the  djinns:  Mudhhib, 
Marra ,  Ahtnar,  bterfan,  Shamhftrafi,  A  by  ad  and 
Mim'ttn.  6.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 
7.  Those  of  the  planets.  The  underlying  notion 
is  that  secret  relationships  exist  between  those 
various  components  and  the  djadwal  is  therefore 
made  to  obtain  definite  results  from  the  correlations 
of  the  heterogeneous  elements  composing  it.  In 
this  way  new  djadwals  for  particular  purposes 
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come  to  be  made:  these  are  also  made  by  using 
the  above  mentioned  seven  seals.  The  extremely 
complicated  system  of  mystic  letters,  which  Is 
based  on  the  numeral  values  of  Arabic  letters,  is 
very  frequently  used  for  the  ({jadwal.  A  special 
class  is  formed  by  the  squares  called  wifk,  in  the 
fields  of  which  certain  figures  are  so  arranged 
that  the  addition  of  the  horizontal  and  perpendi¬ 
cular  lines,  as  well  as  that  of  the  diagonal-»  gives 
the  same  total  (c.  g.  34  or  15).  The  quadritatral 
containing  the  celebrated  magic  name  budûh  [q.  v., 
p.  770]  is  derived  from  such  an  arrangement.  For 
the  other  meanings  of  \jjad\oal  cf.  the  notes  s.  v. 
in  Dozy’s  Supplement  jind  Kcdhousc's  Turkish 
and  English  Lexicon. 

Bibliography’.  By  far  the  most  important 
Arab  authority  is  al-BOnl,  Shims  al-Ma'arif  wa 
La(aif  aUAuarif,  while  the  best  Furopean 
work  is  E.  Doutte.  Magie  et  religion  dans 
l' Afrique  du  Nord  (particularly  p.  150  et  seq.), 
where  a  further  Hill,  is  given.  There  is  also 
some  information  in  I.ane,  An  Account  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians] 
also  Ilerklots,  Qanoon-c-lslam,  particularly  p.  23 1 
et  seq.  and  Seligmann,  Der  hose  /Hick,  ii.  263 
et  seq .  (E.  (Iraki* k.) 

gJADY,  the  he- goat,  more  particularly  a 
he-goat  one  -  year  old.  KazwinI  gives  only  a  few 
notes  under  the  article  macz  (goat)  on  its  natural 
history.  Goats  have  thick  skin  and  thin  hair  un¬ 
like  sheep  which  have  thin  skin  and  arc  protected 
from  cold  by  a  thick  covering  of  wool.  When  the 
hc-goat  sees  a  young  lion,  he  approaches  it  slowly, 
but  when  he  smells  it,  he  falls  into  a  stupor  and 
lies  as  if  dead  till  the  lion  departs.  It  cats  taran¬ 
tulas  without  harm  and  becomes  fat  on  them.  Its 
uses  in  medicine  arc  numerous;  KazwinI  gives  the 
KitTib  al-Khawa^  of  Ballnls  as  his  authority  for 
them. 

In  Astronomy,  al-Dja  ty  is  I.  the  name  of 
the  Pole  Star  (*  Ursac  Minoris)  “by  which  the 
Kibla  is  located’*;  2.  the  name  of  Capricorn,  the 
tenth  constellation  in  the  sigiis  of  the  Zodiac, 
which  is  composed  of  28  Stars. 

Hi bliograph y  :  KazwinI,  ^ A dj a  ib  al-Makh- 
tiikat  (cd.  Wüstenfeld),  i.  384.  29,  37;  Dainlrl, 
//ayät  aEIJayawän  (ed.  Cairo),  i.  155. 

(J.  Ruska.) 

EJACFAR  n.  AhI  TAliii,  whose  epithet  was 
AI.-Taiyär  (“he  who  flies  into  Paradise”),  a  cou¬ 
sin  of  Muhammad,  gja'far  was  one  of  the  first 
converts  of  the  Prophet  and  took  part  in 
the  second  migration  of  believers  to  Abyssinia. 
According  to  the  usual  story  he  was  actually  the 
leader  of  the  emigrants  and  was  spokesman  at 
the  audience  with  the  NcgOs.  Some  say  that  he 
also  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Badr;  but  he  was 
still  in  Abyssinia  at  this  time.  lie  did  not  return 
to  Arabia  till  7  (628),  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Khaibar,  and  he  as  well  as  his  followers  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Prophet  a  share  of  the  spoil 
taken  here.  When  in  the  following  year  Muham¬ 
mad  sent  an  army  of  3000  men  under  Zahl  b. 
H&rilha  against  the  Byzantines,  he  appointed 
Dja'far  to  be  deputy  in  case  Zaid  should  fall  and 
cAbd  Allah  b.  Kawäha  to  succeed  Dja  far  if  he 
also  should  perish  in  the  battle.  They  came  upon 
the  enemy  at  MuJta  not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea; 
Zaid,  I2jacfar  and  I  bn  Rawftha  fell  in  succession, 
and  it  was  only  w'ith  difficulty  that  Khälid  b.  al- 
Walld  was  able  to  check  the  flying  Muslims  and 


lead  them  back  to  Medina.  This  happened  in  the 
year  8  =  629.  The  tomb  of  l>j aTar  al-Jaiyâr  is 
still  shown  at  Mu’tA  and  is  said  to  be  reverenced 
not  only  by  Muslims  but  by  Christians  also.  The 
mosque  there  was  built  by  the  AiyDbid  al- Malik 
al-Mucazzam  Ts*. 

Bibliography  :  Ibn  Sacd,  vol  iv.  part  I.  p.  22 
et  seq.]  Tabart  (ed.  de  Gocje),  passim;  Ibn  al- 
Athir,  Chronicon  (ed.  Tornberg),  ii.  42,  59  et 
seq, ,  163,  178  et  seq.]  do.,  Usd  aHGhâba ,  i. 
286  et  seq.]  Ibn  Hadjar,  I{âba,  i.  485  et  seq.  y 
Muller,  Der  Islam  im  Morgen -  und  Abendland^ 
i.  150;  Caetani,  Annals  dell *  Is/Jm,  see  Index; 
Brunnow  and  v.  Domaszcwski,  Die  Frovincia 
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(K.  V.  ZETTERSTfcEN.) 
DJACFAR  b.  al-Fadl.  [See  ihn  al-furAt.] 
EJACFAR  b.  Muhammad  also  called  al-SAdiç 
(“the  Trustworthy”),  the  sixth  of  the  twelve  Imims. 
I>ja  far  was  born  in  80  (699-700)  or  83  (702-703) 
and  succeeded  his  father  Muhammad  al-Ba^ir  as 
Imam.  He  played  no  part  in  politics.  Un  the 
other  hand  he  was  celebrated  for  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  Muhammadan  Tradition  and  is  said 
also  to  have  occupied  himself  with  astrology,  al¬ 
chemy,  and  other  secret  sciences;  but  the  works 
which  bear  his  name  are  later  forgeries.  He  died 
in  Medina  in  148  (765).  The  members  of  the 
Im&uuya  sect  are  agreed  upon  the  succession  to 
the  Imämatc  down  to  his  time;  but  they  do  not 
agree  as  to  his  rightful  successor,  for  he  had 
several  sons  and  no  fewer  than  four  of  them, 
Muhammad,  cAbd  Allah,  Müsdanu  Ismä'tl,  claimed 
the  Imumate.  His  son  Müsd  al-Käzim  is  however 
recognised  by  most  as  the  seventh  Imdm. 

Bibliography :  Tabart  (cd.  de  Gocje),  iii. 
2509  et  seq . ;  Ibn  Khaltikun  (cd.  Wüstcnfeld), 
N°.  130  (de  Slane’s  translation,  i.  300  et  seq.)] 
Shahrastänl  (ed.  Cureton),  p.  16,  124  (Haar- 
bruckcr’s  translation  24,  187). 

(K.  V.  Zettfrstêen.) 

DJACFAR  ».  Muhammad.  [See  abO  ma  ^ar, 

P.  9.).] 

EJA'FAR  b.  Yai.ivA  the  Barmakid.  The 
position  of  iJ>jacfar‘s  family  placed  him  at  once  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  ruling  dynasty,  for  his 
father  Yahyft  b.  Khdlid  b.  Barmak,  os  vizier  and 
secretary  of  state,  had  long  been -virtual  ruler  of 
the  great  empire,  while  his  brother  al-Fadl  b. 
Yahyd  was  held  in  great  honour  by  the  Caliph 
Hârüti  whose  foster-brother  he  was  and  by  his 
own  personal  qualities  he  succeeded  in  becoming 
the  recognised  favourite  of  the  great  ‘Abbäsid 
Caliph  and  reaching  the  highest  summit  of  power. 
In  176  (792-793)  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Egypt  but  in  the  following  year  the  Caliph  re* 
lieved  him  from  the  post.  When  troubles  broke 
out  in  Syria,  he  was  sent  there  in  180  =  796-797 
and  restored  peace.  In  the  same  year  he  was  op- 
pointed  governor  of  lyhorasän  and  Sifljistao,  but 
replaced  twenty  days  later  by  ‘Isâ  b.  LiVfar.  lie 
was  also  vizier  for  a  period.  Nevertheless  he  did 
not  play  any  considerable  part  in  public  life;  his 
importance  lies  mainly  in  his  great  personal  in¬ 
fluence  on  Huron,  who  could  not  bear  to  be 
without  the  company  of  his  witty  and  cultured 
friend;  he  even  entrusted  him  with  the  education 
of  his  eldest  son  Ma’mQn.  llis  striking  attachment 
to  the  young  llarmakid,  which  is  probably  to  be 
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traced  to  a  rice  not  uncommon  in  the  East,  eren 
went  to  Car  that  he  married  him  to  his  favourite 
sister  'Abbäsj.  As  he  wished  to  have  them  both 
beside  him  Imd  cAbbSsa  could  not  unveil  before 
the  young  Dja'far,  they  had  to  marry;  but  lest 
the  Barmakids  by  this  alliance  might  become  a 
menace  to  the  dynasty,  the  marriage  was  to  be 
only  a  nominal  one.  Nevertheless  ‘Abbfisa  bore 
a  son  —  according  to  another  story,  twins,  — 
whom  she  had  brought  up  in  Mecca.  The  truth 
could  not  be  concealed  from  the  Caliph  for  ever. 
cAbb£sa  was  betrayed  by  a  slave-girl  and  after 
H&rQn  had  convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  her 
story,  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  be  avenged.  Un  the  second  last  day  of 
Muharram  187  =  27th  January  803,  UjjaTar  was 
suddenly  beheaded  by  the  Caliph's  orders  without 
further  investigation.  The  other  Barmakids  were 
thrown  into  prison  and  their  property  confiscated. 
Whether  JJjaTar's  connection  with  ‘Abbâsa  was 
really  the  cause  of  the  Caliph's  sudden  outburst 
of  hatred  against  his  favourite,  must  remain  un¬ 
certain  however.  But  his  dependence  on  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  ministers  must  in  the  long  run  have  be¬ 
come  unbearable  to  Ilärün  and  with  the  unheard 
of  power  of  the  Barmakids  only  two  things  were 
possible,  complete  subservience  on  the  Caliph's 
part  or  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Barmakids. 
Other  explanations  are  also  given.  For  example, 
it  is  said  that  Lija(far  had  set  free  the  rebel 
Yahy*  b.  cAbd  Allah  without  permission  and  had 
thus  aroused  the  Caliph's  wrath.  In  any  case  the 
latter  must  have  been  embittered  against  IJjaTar 
personally  for  some  reason;  otherwise  his  wrath 
would  have  been  mainly  directed  against  his  father, 
the  head  of  the  family.  The  intrigues  of  Fadl  b. 
al-Kabl*  also  were  certainly  not  without  influence. 

Probably  several  circumstances  contributed  to 
IlärQn's  decision  to  overthrow  the  Barmakids. 
Cf.  the  article  iiakmakids  (p.  663). 

Bibliography :  Jabari  (cd.  dc  Goeje),  iii. 
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EJACFAR  CELEBI,  an  Ottoman  poet, 
■whose  father  Tadjl-Bcy  was  attached  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  service  of  Sultän  Bäyazld  II,  while  the  latter 
was  governor  of  Amasia  in  the*  lifetime  of  his 
father  Muhammad  II,  displayed  precocious  talent 
and  was  therefore  appointed  Mudarris  in  Mahmüd 
Pasha’»  school  in  Constantinople;  from  this  post 
be  was  called  to  fill  the  office  of  Ntsh*ndj\  (sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Dlwdn)  and  Bäyazld  appointed  him 
supervisor  of  the  Uefterdärs,  at  the  same  time 
giving  him  the  rank  of  Pa^ha,  whence  the  name 
Ni&h&ndjl  Pasha  by  which  he  was  popularly  known. 
After  the  revolt  of  the  Janissaries  in  favour  of 
Selim,  (917  =  151 1)  he  was  dismissed;  but  when 
the  latter  succeeded  his  father  in  the  following 
year,  he  again  appointed  J>ja'far  NishàndjI;  a 
little  later  he  made  him  Kfidl-'Askar  of  Anatolia 
and  took  him  with  him  on  his  Persian  campaign. 
Denounced  by  the  Janissaries  as  one  of  the  in¬ 
stigator»  of  their  refusal  to  march  beyond  Tabrfz, 
he  was,  condemned  to  death  and  executed  on  the 
8th  Kadjab  920  =  29 111  August  1514.  He  was 
buried  in  the  mosque  which  he  had  built  in  the 


Balä(a  quarter  (the  Niah&ndjI  Masdjidi).  He  left  a 
Diwan ,  which  U  not  yet  published,  and  a  poetical 
.  work  entitled,  HewesnSma  “Book  of  Wishes".  The 
lyrical  style  of  his  DlwUn  is  elegant,  and  shows 
the  author's  profound  erudition  but  the  artificial 
character  of  his  poetry  is  too  marked. 

Bibliography :  Hammcr-Purgstall,  Ce» 

schichte  der  Osmanisehen  Dichtkunst ,  i.  1 80; 
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(Cl.  Huart.) 

J2JACFAR,  or  MIr  D]acFàr,  called  ZatalI,  of 
Dilhf,  a  notable  author  of  humorous  poeti¬ 
cal  and  prose  compositions,  some  in  Per¬ 
sian,  others  in  mixed  Persian  and  Urdu,  in¬ 
cluding  Fälnämas,  or  treatises  on  fortune-telling. 
His  ancestors  came  to  India  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  HumSyQn,  and  were  given  a  tract  of 
land  rent-free,  as  a  reward  for  loyal  military  ser¬ 
vice.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Shah- 
djahän  they  were  dispossessed  of  these  lands,  and 
Saiyid  cAbbüs,  the  father  of  Mir  £)jacfar,  became 
dependent  for  a  time  on  the  earnings  of  his  wife 
as  a  seamstress.  After  a  while  he  opened  a  small 
shop,  and,  on  receiving  monetary  assistance  from 
a  rich  relative  in  the  Dakhan,  he  was  enabled  to 
extend  his  business,  and  became  a  prosperous 
merchant.  Mir  UjaTar  was  born  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  AwrangzCb  (a.  d.  1658).  He  lost  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought  up  by 
his  uncle  Mir  Sarwar.  On  leaving  school  he  ob¬ 
tained  service  under  K5m  Bakhsh,  the  youngest  son 
of  the  emperor  cAlamgir,  and  is  said  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  soubriquet  of  Zatali  “The  Jester”  from 
the  Begam  Zeb  al-Nisd,  daughter  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  he 
is  said  to  have  lived  to  an  age  of  over  60  years. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  Muhammad  Kamil, 
under  the  name  of  “Hindustani  Speculator”  in  a 
work  entitled  Zar-i  lÿafari  (Lahore,  1890)*  His 
Kulliyât \  or  complete  works,  have  been  frequently 
published.  (J.  F.  Blumiiardt.) 

DJAFR.  There  developed  very  early  in  Shfite 
Islam  a  belief  that  the  descendants  of  cAIl  were 
in  possession  of  a  secret  tradition,  a  body  of  reli¬ 
gious  and  political  esoteric  knowledge  covering 
all  things  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  general 
Muslim  reverence  for  the  family  of  the  Prophet 
had  grown  in  the  ShPa  to  a  belief  that  the  Imams 
could  neither  sin  nor  err.  Thus,  a  book  was 
ascribed  to  cAlI  giving  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
Kur^n  (Ibn  Sacd,  ii,  p.  101,  1.  19),  in  intelligible 
enough  opposition  to  the  Sunnite  exegesis  of  Ibn 
‘Abbas.  Even  the  Khäridjitcs  make  a  jest  of  the 
secret  knowledge  professed  by  the  cAlids  ( Aghânl , 
xx,  p.  107,  11.  16  et  seq.),  and  in  the  third  century 
of  the  Hidjra,  Bifchr  b.  al-Muctamir,  the  Mu'tazilitc, 
names  a  book  by  which  they  are  deceived,  as  The 
Üjafr  (Ujâhiz,  Hayawün ,  vi,  p.  94,  1.  I).  Ibn 
Kutaiha  (d.  276  A.  II.)  also  refers  to  this  book. 
In  a  quotation  by  Uamlrl  in  his  Kifâb  at-Unyawan 
(sub  JJjafr ,  vol.  i,  p.  17 1,  cd.  of  1 3 1 3)  from  Ibn 
Kutaiba’s  Adah  al-Kätib ,  the  VJafr  is  said  to  be 
a  book  by  J[)jacfar  b.  Muhammad  al-Sädi^  (the 
sixth  ImAm,  d.  168),  written  on  the  skin  of  a 
Djafr ,  a  just  weaned  kid  or  lamb,  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  House  of  the  Prophet,  containing 
all  that  they  needed  to  know  and  all  that  was  to  hap¬ 
pen  until  the  Last  Hay.  This  passage  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  Grüncrt's  text,  and  Damlrl  may  have 
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mistaken  his  book.  For  Ibn  Kutaiha,  according 
to  Ibn  Khallikän,  has  a  passage  to  the  same  effect 
in  bis  Mukhtalif  oS  Haiti  th  and  adds  there  some 
lioes  by  Ilarün  b.  Sacd  (or  Sa  id)  al  Idjll,  head 
of  the  Zaidites,  ridiculing  this  pretension  (Ibn 
Khallikän,  de  Slane's  text,  p.  432;  de  Slanc's 
transi,  ii,  p.  184;  WiUtcnfcld's  text,  Ns.  419; 
Goldzihcr  in  Zeit  sehr.  d.  D.  Morgenl.  G  es .,  xli, 
p.  123;  Friedlandcr  in  Journ .  Am.  Or.  See.,  xxix, 
p.  106).  Ibn  Kutaiba’s  etymology  is  more  than 
dubious;  there  seems  no  trace  of  Djafr  being 
used  in  the  sense  “vellum”  or  “parchment”.  Van 
V loten  ( Chiitisme ,  p.  56,  note  6)  suggested  a  con¬ 
nection  with  t  and  Goldzihcr  ( Fcitr.  t.  Liter, 
d.  Shfa,  p.  20,  note  5)  with  I>jacfar.  Hut  more 
singular  still  is  the  fact  that  white  the  Li  hr  ist 
has  many  references  to  L>ja  far  al-Sldifc  (p.  178, 
1.  13;  p.  198,  1.  7;  p.  224,  11.  20  et  seq.;  p.  317, 
1.  26;  p.  355,  11.  I  et  seq  )  and  docs  not  hesitate 
to  bring  him  into  connection  with  J)jâbirb.  Haiyän 
the  alchemist  (p.  355)  and  questions,  though  to 
reject,  his  asserted  authorship  of  a  medical  book 
on  myrobalan  (p.  317,  1.  26),  it  has  no  scrap  of 
mention  of  this  Djafr.  A  Kitâb  a/malahim  by 
cAli  b.  Yaktl*.  is  referred  back  to  his  authority 
(p.  224,  1.  24),  and  it  is  plain  that  such  books 
were  current  in  his  environment.  See  another  K. 
al-M.  (p.  223,  1.  20)  and  a  K.  al-Kashf  (p.  222, 
1.  17).  Yet  the  Djafr  would  certainly  fall  within 
the  class  of  Mai  ii  him  books.  The  existence,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  unseen,  infallible  book  was  univer¬ 
sally  asserted  by  Shi  ites.  When  a  Shi  itc  author 
tells  how  MaJmün  appointed  the  CA1  id  Imam,  ‘All 
b.  Mu. sä  al-Kidi  (eighth  Imam  of  the  Twelvers; 
d.  202)  as  his  successor,  he  always  adds  that  c All 
in  accepting,  wrote  to  Ma'nmn  “although  the  Djafr 
and  the  /jam Ie a  indicate  the  opposite  of  this” 
(e.  g.  al-Fakhrt,  p.  198  of  ed.  of  Cairo,  1 3 1 7).  The 
/jam/ a  is  another  similar  book  often  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  For  it  sec  Goldziher,  Feitr.  g. 
Liter,  d.  Shi  a,  p.  .55  and  note,  and  for  an  inte¬ 
resting  hypothesis  of  its  origin,  bringing  it  together 
with  the  Rasa* il  of  the  Ikhwân  al-Safâ,  Casanova, 
in  Journ .  As.,  9  sér.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  1 5 1  et  seq.  Yet 
another  such  book  is  the  Mashaf  Fatima  (Gold¬ 
zihcr,  1.  c.).  Another  historical  occasion  with  which 
it  is  always  connected  is  the  appearance  in  the 
Maghrib  of  Ibn  Tûmart.  It  was  the  Muwahhid 
tradition  that  their  MnhdI.  had  been  a  favorite 
pufnl  of  al-Ghazzälr,  the  custodian  at  the  time  of 
the  Jjafr.  That  al-Ghazzälf  had  learned  from  the 
Djafr  the  high  destiny  of  Ibn  TUmart,  and  that 
at  his  death  the  Imok  had  passed  into  the  custody 
of  Ibn  Tümart  (sec  my  Life  of  al-Ghazzäll  in 
Journ.  Am.  Or.  Soc vol.  xx,  p.  1 1 3,  and  espe¬ 
cially  A’artUs  pp.  116^/  seq.;  add  the  pscudograph 
Sirr  al-*  A  la  min,  p.  2  of  cd.  of  Rombay  1 3 1 4). 
Hut  the  opinion  of  the  saner  and  more  sceptical 
public  may  be  gathered  from  al-Rïrünl  and  Ibn 
Khaldun.  Al-Biruni  (d.  440)  speaks  ( Chronology , 
transi  Sachau,  pp.  7(1,  182)  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
verence  of  al-Sftdilf,  but  has  no  patience  with  the 
decisions  as  to  calendar  falsely  ascribed  to  him. 
He  docs  not  mention  the  Djafr .  Ibn  Khaldan 
treats  the  Djafr  in  connection  with  the  books  of 
Afalâhim  (Quatrcmèrc’s  text,  ii,  pp.  184,  191  ;  i 
Ratal*  ed.  of  1274,  pp.  162,  164;  de  Shine’s  transi. 
Ü,  pp.  214,  224).  He  believes  that  the  House  of 
Muhammad  had,  like  all  the  icatis,  the  tarâmes  of 
prophecy.  Such  a  book,  therefore,  might  have  been 
produced  by  JL>ja‘far  al-Sddifc,  but  he  finds  no 


!  proof  of  such  connection.  The  fragments  in  cur¬ 
rency  may,  he  thinks,  connect  with  a  book  called 
a  l- Djafr  which  HlrQn  b.  Sa'td  al-IdjU  possessed 
and  which  he  said  had  come  to  him  from  Djacfar 
al-Sädij*.  But  of  that  descent  there  was  no  proof. 
[Hut  see  above  as  to  this  lUrflo].  There  was  trace 
also,  said  Ibn  KhaldQn,  of  another  book  called 
Djafr.  It  was  by  Ya'kob  b.  Ishik  al-Kindt,  astro¬ 
nomer  to  HärQn  al-Rashfd  ;  it  treated  astrologically 
of  the  fates  of  the  Muslim  empire  and  was  based 
on  astronomical  conjunctions.  But  it  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  lost.  So  far,  the  connection  of  the  Djafr 
has  been  with  prophetic  traditions  and  astrological 
calculations  (see  de  Goeje’s  Mémoire  sur  les  Car- 
ma  thés,  pp.  1x5  et  seq.).  But  in  time  there  arose 
a  belief  that  in  it  meanings  were  cabalistically  ex¬ 
pressed  by  separate  letters,  and  9 Jim  al-Jjafr  came 
to  mean  ‘//w  ati/furuf,  the  method  of  prediction 
by  assigning  (by  Abdjad)  numerical  values  to  let¬ 
ters  (Ilädjdjl  Khalfa,  ii,  pp.  603  et  seq.).  To  this 
science  (al-Simiyâ  )  Ibn  Khaldün  devotes  a  section 
(Ouatrcmcrc,  iii,  pp.  137  et  seq .  ;  de  Slane,  iii, 
pp.  188  et  seq.;  Bûiâl*,  pp.  245  et  seq.);  but  makes 
no  connection  with  Llja  far  or  the  Djafr.  In  his 
exposition  Simixa  reads  like  a  reductio  ad  absur¬ 
dum  of  nominalism,  and,  certainly,  the  idea  that 
letters  in  themselves  represent  real  things,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  recognition  that  Arabic  is  sacred  in 
itself  as  the  vehicle  of  the  Muslim  message,  seems 
to  have  led  to  this  transition  {Diet,  of  teehn.  terms, 
i,  pp.  202  et  seq.;  also  on  pp.  127 — 13 1,  sub 
has},  on  Djafr  as  'Urn  al-Huruf).  This  has  come 
to  be  the  tuling  association  with  the  word  Djafr* 
For  further  details,  references  and  instances  ot 
existing  treatises  and  fragments  bearing  this  name, 
see  Hrockclmann,  i,  44,  1.  1 1  ;  p.  220,  note;  p.446 
(Ibn  ‘Arabi,  N"\  77,  7»,  8°);  P-  464  (N°*.  5.  6); 
Murad  I,  Silk  al-Durar,  i,  p.  51  (a  translation  into 
Turkish  of  Djafr  a/Akyadji  (?)  still  assertedl y  pre¬ 
served  in  the  library  of  the  Sultän  at  Constanti¬ 
nople);  A  hi  ward  t  in  Ferlin  Cat.,  iii,  pp.  551  et 
seq.;  Kicu  in  Suf/I.  to  the  Cat.  of  Arab.  MSS  in 
Frit.  Mus.,  N°.  828.  For  use  in  popular  liter¬ 
ature,  see  Story  of 'At (a f.  Burton’s  Arabian  Mights^ 
Library  ed.,  vol.  xii,  pp.  114  et  seq.;  the  book 
is  in  the  library  of  IlarQn  al-Kajhld  and  is  con¬ 
sulted  by  him. 

F  ibliograph  y  :  Goldzihcr,  Vorlesungen^ 
pp.  224  et  seq.,  263  et  seq.  (important);  Ed. 
Douttc,  Magie  et  Religion,  pp.  177  et  seq.  (on 
cJlm  al-1/urüf );  Keioaud,  Memumens  musul¬ 
mans,  i,  pp.  346  et  seq.,  370  et  seq. 

(D.  B.  Macdonald.) 

BJAGHBUB,  a  Zäwiya  of  the  Senilst 
in  the  Oasis  of  Farcdgha  on  the  frontier  between 
Tripolitania  and  Egypt,  fifteen  days*  journey  S.  E. 
of  Benghazi  and  two  S.  \V.  of  the  Oasis  of  Siwà: 
I*t.  29°47'  N.,  Long.  24^20'  E.  (Green w.).  This 
place  was  uninhabited  when  Shaikh  Sldl  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  cAIi  al-Senösl,  founder  of  the  SenQsiym. 
order,  settled  there  on  his  return  from  Mecca  and 
Cairo  in  1853.  He  built  a  Zäwiya  on  a  rocky 
spur  commanding  the  oasis,  dug  a  spring  out  of 
the  rocks  and  planted  gardens  and  a  palm-grove, 
lie  died  and  was  buried  there  in  1839;  beside 
him  lies  one  of  his  sons  Sldl  Muhammad  Sharif, 
(d.  2VU  Kamadftn  1313=12**»  March  1896).  The 
Zäwiya  seems  to  have  developed  rather  slowly  at 
first.  I11  1874  it  only  contained  a  few  students 
and  some  slaves  but  it  soon  afterwards  began  to 
expand  rapidly,  ln  18S1,  according  to  Duveyricr, 
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it  contained  750  (olba*  and  2000  slaves.  Besides 
the  religious  buildings,  there  were  workshops  of 
all  kinds  and  an  arsenal.  Under  Shaikh  Sldl  Mu¬ 
hammad  al-Mahdl,  son  and  successor  of  the 
founder,  the  ZUwiya  became  the  headquarters  of 
the  propaganda,  and  from  it  missionaries  spread 
Islam  and  ^endsl  doctrines  throughout  all  Central 
Africa,  particularly  towards  Wadäi.  In  1890  the 
Shaikh  removed  from  ßjoghhöb  to  Bilftd  al-L>jüf 
in  the  oasis  of  Kufra,  to  be  nearer  Wadai  and 
at  the  same  time  to  remove  his  disciples  from 
the  reach  of  European  influence.  UjaghbQb  has 
nevertheless  remained  the  most  important  Zâwiya 
of  the  SenQsl.  It  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  a 
centre  of  learning,  attended  by  3 — 400  students, 
with  a  library  of  about  8000  volumes  as  we  know 
from  Shaikh  al-IIasha’ifchl. 

Bibliography  :  Kohlfs,  Von  Tripolis  nach 
Alexandrien  (Bremen,  1885),  p.  81  et  seq.\  II. 
Duveyricr,  La  Confrérie  Musulmane  de  Sidi  AU 
es-Scnoùsi  ....  en  l'Année  jjoo  de  l'Hégire 
(/SSj  J '.  C.)  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de 
Géogr .  de  Parity  1884;  al-Hachaïchi  (le  Cheik 
Mohammed  ben  Otsmane),  Voyage  au  Pays  des 
Senoussiay  trad,  par  V.  Serres  et  I^sram  (Paris 
1905;  2n<1  ed.  Paris  1912).  (Ci.  Yvkr.) 
ai.-DJAGHMInI  (or  CaqumInI),  MahmUd  11. 
Muhammad  il.  ‘Omar,  an  Arab  astronomer  of 
some  importance  born  in  L>jaghmln,  a  district  in 
&h»arizm.  ilis  date  is  not  quite  certain  but  it  is 
very  probable  that  he  died  in  745  (1344*1345) 
(cf.  my  note  on  this  point  in  the  Zcitschr .  der 
Deutsch .  Morgenl.  G  esc  Usch. y  liii.  539).  We  possess 
the  following  works  from  his  pen:  !.  al-Mnlakh - 
fi  'l-Ifai'a  (Compendium  of  Astronomy),  a 
work  which  was  very  popular  and  has  often  been 
annotated,  e.  g.  by  Kadlzâda  al-Kümi,  al-Djurdjanl, 
etc.  A  German  translation  of  this  work  by  Kudloff 
was  published  in  the  Zcitschr .  der  D.  Morgenl. 
Ges.y  xlvii.  213  et  scq.  Numerous  manuscripts  still 
exist,  in  Berlin,  Gotha,  beiden,  Paris,  Oxford  etc. 
2.  Kiwa  'l-kawakib  iva  daafhTi  (“The  Strong  and 
Weak  Influence  of  the  Stars”),  a  copy  of  which  still 
exists  in  Paris.  3.  Kânûnce  (the  “Minor-Canon”), 
a  medical  work,  extracted  from  the  Kîtnûn  of  Ibn 
SinO,  which  still  exists  in  Munich,  Gotha,  etc.  ' 
Bibliography :  Hädjdjl  Khalfa,  vi.  1135 
Brockclmann,  Gesch.  d.  Arab.  Litteraturfx.  473; 
Nallino,  al-Battüni,  Opus  astronomic  um,  various 
passages  (s.  the  Index  of  this  work);  Sutcr,  in 
Abhandlgn.  t.  Gesch.  d.  malhem .  Wissensch.y  x. 
164;  xiv.  177.  (II.  SUTER.) 

DJÂGlR  (i\),  literally  =  “he*  who  takes  a 
place”,  is  used  in  India,  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  Arabic  rÿfâ*,  for  a  piece  of  ground  which  is 
granted  to  any  one  cither  for  his  lifetime  or 
in  perpetuity  as  a  grant,  as  a  reward  of  service. 
The  holder  of  such  a  grant  is  called  cfjagirdar, 
(cf.  II.  II.  Wilson,  Glossary  s.  v.;  Bernier's  Travels 
(London  1891),  n.  213,  224). 

EJAHÂNÀRA  BEGAM  was  commonly  known 
ns  the  Bcgam  Sahib,  and  is  also  sometimes  called 
Fad^hMi  Bcgam.  She  was  the  eldest  surviving 
child  of  fcbâh  J Jj  a  h  ft  n ,  and  was  born  in 
March  1614,  probably  at  Adjmlr.  Her  mother 
was  the  ArdjOmand  BftnQ,  or  Mumtftz  Mahal  or 
Murntaz  al-XamioI  the  daughter  of  Asaf  Khan  (No. 
II.)  and  niece  of  NQr  lijahftn,  for  whom  the 
Tftj  Mahal  was  built.  I^ahftnärä  was  never  married, 
and  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  her  affection  for  her  father  and 


for  her  brother  and  spiritual  guide,  Dârâ  Shiköh. 
Both  Bernier  and  Manucci  have  a  good  deal  of 
unpleasant  gossip  about  her,  and  though  Manucci 
acquits  her  of  one  horrible  charge,  he  does  both 
her  and  Bernier  injustice  when  he  says  that  Ber¬ 
nier  charges  her  with  having  poisoned  her  major- 
domo.  She  may  have  had  her  faults  and  her  en¬ 
forced  spinsterhood  was  not  conducive  to  morality, 
but  she  was  most  generous  and  charitable,  and  was 
a  devoted  daughter  to  her  father  when  he  was 
old  and  imprisoned,  so  that  Mr.  Keene  aptly  calls 
her  the  Moghul  Cordelia.  She  was  very  religious, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  one  of  her  favourite 
saints,  Mucin  al-din  CishtI  of  Adjmir  (Kieu,  Ca¬ 
talogue  of  B.  M.  Persian  MSS. y  I.  357).  In  March 
1644  she  had  a  narrow  escape  from  burning. 
They  were  celebrating  her  birthday  (according  to 
the  solar  and  not  the  lunar  Calendar)  at  Agra, 
and  she  was  returning  to  her  chamber  after  saying 
good-night  to  her  father,  when  her  dress  of  Dacca 
muslin  caught  fire  from  a  naked  light.  She  was 
severely  burnt  on  the  chest  and  arms,  and  her 
four  handmaidens  who  tried  to  save  her  were  also 
burnt.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  two  or  more  of 
them  died  of  their  injuries.  The  chief  mosque  of 
Agra  was  built  by  her,  or  in  her  honour,  and 
probably  as  a  memorial  of  her  recovery,  in  1644 — 
1648.  She  also  built  her  tomb  outside  Dihli  in  the 
precincts  of  the  tomb  of  Nizam  al-din  Awliyfi,  a 
famous  saint  of  the  Ci&ktl  order.  It  bears  a  tou- 
!  ching  inscription  composed  by  herself.  The  original 
text  of  it  is  given  in  Saiyid  Ahmad's  Athar  al- 
Sanâdidy  (p.  39  of  Lucknow  edition  of  1895)  and 
there  a  translation  of  it  by  Eastwick  and  Keene 
(see  the  latter’s  Handbook  to  Dclhiy  Calcutta,  1882 
p.  37).  She  died  in  Dihli  on  6  September  1681. 
There  is  a  good  account  of  her  in  Keene’s  edition 
of  Beale’s  Oriental  Biographical  Dictionary ,  and 
there  are  references  to  her  in  the  lKiddlMhnama 
and  in  Khüfi  Khan.  _  (II.  Beveridge.) 

DJAHÀNDAR  SHAH,  Muhammad  MuSzz  al- 
DIn,  the  thirteenth  emperor  of  Dihli  of  the 
house  of  Timur,  eldest  son  of  Shah  ‘Alain  Bahadur 
Sllfth,  was  born  in  May,  1661.  Before  his  accession 
he  was  governor  of  the  province  of  Multftn,  and 
on  his  father’s  death  in  Lahor,  in  1 7 1 2,  was  raised 
to  the  throne  by  Dhu  'l-Fikär  Khan,  who  was 
instrumental  in  overthrowing  his  three  brothers, 
‘Azfm  al-Sjha^,  Rafic  al-Kadr,  and  iJjahftn  Shah. 
iJjahftndar  Shah  was  vicious,  feeble,  and  pusillani¬ 
mous,  and  scandalized  all  classes  of  his  subjects 
by  his  open  and  shameless  profligacy  and  his 
subservience  to  his  mistress,  Läl  K  un  war,  a  Hindu 
dancing-girl.  He  had  not  been  seated  on  the  throne 
a  year  when  Farrukhsiyar,  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  his  brother,  \AzIm  al-ShaJn,  succeeded  in 
attaching  to  his  cause  the  two  Saiyid  brothers  of 
Barha,  cAbd  Allüh  Khan,  governor  of  llähäbftd, 
and  Husain  CAH  Khan,  governor  of  Bihar.  Far¬ 
rukhsiyar  and  the  Saiyids  marched  from  l’atna  , 
towards  Agra,  putting  to  flight  Djahändftr’s  son 
Acazz  al-Dln,  a  cowardly  youth  who,  although  at 
the  head  of  superior  numbers,  fled  without  striking 
a  blow.  JUjahändar  S]jäh,  on  receiving  news  of  his 
son’s  flight,  marched  with  Dim  ’1-Fikftr  Khan  and 
an  army  of  80,000  horse  from  Dihli  to  Agra.  At 
SamQgafh  near  Agra  the  armies  met;  and  during 
a  fiercely  contested  battle  Hjahändär  Shah  and  his 
son  Acazz  al-Din  fled,  leaving  Dhu  ’1-Fikar  Khftn 
opposed  to  the  rebels.  J_)hu  ’l-Ftyär  Khan,  unable 
to  discover  the  fugitives,  was  forced  to  retire,  and 
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FarruUbsiyar  advanced  on  Dihlî.  On  Febr.  12, 
1 7 13,  Ujahlndär  £blh  was  strangled  by  the  orders 
of  his  successor,  Farrukhsiyar. 

Bibliography'.  Siyar  al-Mutaakhkfii- 

rln ,  etc.  (T.  W.  Haig.) 

DJAHÀNGlR,  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar.  He  was  born  at  Fathpür  Sikri  on  31 
August  1569.  His  mother  was  a  Rä<jjpüt,  the 
daughter  of  RadjA  BihArf  Mal  Kachuhihf,  who 
afterwards  was  styled  Miryam  al-Zamânl,  *Thc 
Mary  of  the  Age”.  His  father  gave  Ijjahänglr  the 
name  of  Suit  An  Salim,  though  he  generally  called 
him  Sh.nkha  BAbA,  in  allusion  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  burn  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  dcr- 
wis.h  Sal  1  in  C ' i - h t * ,  and  in  his  cell.  When  J)jahän- 
glr  ascended  the  throne  on  24  October  IO05  he 
took  the  title  of  Nur  al-Dln  Dj.ihungir  Päd-diäh. 
After  death  lie  «as  styled  Djannat  Mak.tnl  “lie 
whose  abode  is  in  Paradise”.  He  reigned  for  2 2 
years  and  died  on  2S  October  1627  shortly  after 
leaving  Kadjawr  on  his  way  from  Kashmir  to  La* 
hore.  He  is  buried  at  Shah  lara  near  I.ahore,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Käwi,  and  close  by  is  the 
tomb  of  his  wife  Nfir  Djahän. 

^Jahangir  was  not  without  abilities,  and  he  had 
a  genuine  love  for  nature  and  was  a  lover  uf 
justice  but  lie  was  a  drunkard  and  an  opium-eater, 
and  his  reign  is  not  marked  by  any  feat  of  arms 
or  of  virtue,  except  perhaps  his  constructing  a 
shady  avenue  fiom  Agra  to  Lahore.  In  the  1 7 *h 
year  of  his  reign,  1622,  Kandahar  was  lost  to  the 
Persians.  While  a  prince,  he  caused  the  murder 
of  his  father's  minister  Abu  '1-Fazl,  and  indulged 
so  much  in  debauchery  that  Akbar  wished  to  pass 
him  over  and  to  make  his  son  Khusraw  his  heir. 
Ijjahängir  also  rebelled  against  his  father,  and 
probably  it  was  sloth  and  cowardice  rather  than 
filial  affection  which  prevented  him  from  executing 
his  designs.  He  was  a  worse  man  than  his  con¬ 
temporary  James  I  of  England,  and  had  a  worse 
training,  but  there  were  curious  resemblances  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men.  Both  loved  learning  and  hunt- 
ting,  both  were  weak  of  will  and  under  the  power 
of  favourites,  both  had  a  certain  amount  of  bon¬ 
homie  and  good  nature,  and  both  fulminated 
against  tobacco.  As  Macaulay  has  shown  that 
James  resembled  the  Emperor  Claudius,  it  follows 
that  Ujahângir  had  something  ir\  common  with  the 
latter.  It  was  perhaps  a  pity  that  Akbar  did  not 
allow  his  son  to  marry  Nur  Djahän  in  his  youth. 
She  would  probably  have  had  a  good  influence  over 
him.  He  did  marry  her  after  he  became  king,  but 
to  do  so  he  had  to  act  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  king  David  with  I’riah,  and  to  procure  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Djahängir  had  no  children 
by  Nur  Djahän.  Indeed  she  was  almost  an  elderly 
woman  when  she  married  him.  She  had  a  daughter 
by  her  first  husband  and  her  interest  in  her  son- 
in-law  —  Shahryar  the  youngest  son  of  Djahangir  — 
and  her  quarrel  with  Sljâli  Djahän,  had  disastrous 
consequences  for  India.  They  arc  eloquently  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  Mahathir  <//-  (  'nuira  I,  p.  133,  in  the 
notice  of  her  father  GhiyâtJ)  Beg.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  Jjjahângir's  reign  was  his 
capture  and  practical  dethronement  by  Mahähat 
Khan  in  1626.  Eventually  Nür  Djahän  released 
him.  I>jahänglr  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  eldest,  Sultän  Khusraw,  rebelled  against  him 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  was  defeated 
and  captured  and  died  in  the  Dakhan  after  a  long 
imprisonment.  Sultän  Par  wer  was  an  amiable  prince, 


but  had  his  father's  rice  of  drunkenness,  and  died 
before  him.  Sultan  Kharram,  afterwards  Shah  Djahän, 
rebelled  but  eventually  submitted.  He  succeeded 
his  father.  Sultän  DjahAndar,  who  was  born  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  and  so  was  called  Sultln 
Takht  (the  Throne-Sultan),  seems  to  have  been 
an  idiot  from  birth.  SultAn  ShahryAr  was  worthless, 
and  was  nick-named  „Good  for  Nothing”.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  become  king  on  his  father's  death  and 
was  executed. 

Djahängir  wrote  his  own  Memoirs.  They  are 
styled  Tüznk-ûT>/ahângJrJ^  and  are  interesting  and 
valuable.  The  first  volume  has  been  translated,  and 
published  by  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  London,  1909. 
There  is  another  version  of  the  Tûzuk  but  it  is 
more  or  lc>s  spurious.  A  translation  by  Major  Price 
was  published  in  1S29  by  the  R.  A.  S.  The  Per¬ 
sian  text  of  the  Tûzuk  was  published  by  Saiyid 
Ahmad  of  Aligarh  at  Ghäzfpür  in  1S63,  and  again 
at  Aligarh  in  1864.  It  contains  a  good  many  er¬ 
rors.  Much  of  the  Memoirs  is  translated  in  the 
6  h  volume  of  Elliot's  History  of  India.  Sir  Thomas 
Roc’s  Journal^  and  the  book  by  his  chaplain  the 
Rev.  Edward  Terry  contain  interesting  notices  of 
Djahängir.  There  is  also  a  Persian  life  of  his  reign  by 
his  secretary  MuTamad  Khan  which  w*as  published 
in  the  Bill.  Ini.  in  1865.  (II.  Bkvkripge.) 

EJAHÄN*§iJÄH,  Mizafkar  ai.-L)In,  the 
third  ruler  of  the  Kara-KuyQnlQ  dy¬ 
nasty,  was  the  son  of  Kara-Ytbuf;  after  unsuc- 
ce>sfully  fighting  on  the  side  of  his  brother  Is- 
kandar  against  Shah-Rukh,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Timur  (S32  =  1429),  he  submitted  to  him  in 
838  (1434-1435),  and  was  granted  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  Adharbaidjän  on  Iskandar's  flight  (839  = 
1435-1436).  After  the  departure  of  the  TïmQrid 
he  was  attacked  by  his  brother  but  besieged  him 
in  the  fortress  of  Alanjjak,  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge;  Iskandar  was  murdered  by  his  own 
son  Kubad.  Djahän-Shäh  became  undisputed  lord 
of  this  province  and  as  such  marched  against 
Georgia.  On  the  death  of  ^h.1h-Rukjj  (Sunday, 
25,h  Dhu  'l-IIidjdja  S50=i2,h  March  Jul.  Kal. 
1447  =  i't  Nawrüz;  see  Khondemir,  iii.  3  p.  138) 
he  rose  against  the  Tlmurids,  captured  Ispahan, 
massacred  the  inhabitants  and  conquered  almost 
the  whole  of  Persia  including  KhoräsAn  and  the 
coast  of  fOmän  (862  =  1458).  He  fought  with  the 
K.ira-Kuyüulü  and  unsuccessfully  invaded  DiyAr 
Bakr;  when  he  was  retreating  in  midwinter  over 
the  mountains  near  Mü^b,  which  s*eparated  him 
from  Tabriz,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  Uzün- 
Hasan  in  his  tent  and  slain  (I2,:‘  RabP  II  872  = 
10 11  Novemlicr  1467).  His  body  was  brought  to 
Tabriz  and  buried  there.  He  had  reigned  for  32 
years.  His  reign  was  marked  by  the  rising  of  hi* 
son  Hasan  who,  confined  in  Adharbaidjân,  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  father's  preparations  against 
Abu  Sacid  to  raise  the  province,  and  by  that  of 
his  other  son  Pir-Budäk,  governor  of  BaghdAd, 
who  forced  his  father  to  besiege  him  for  eighteen 
months  in  this  city  (S69  =  1464).  DjahAn-ShAh 
was  a  freethinker,  who  led  a  dissolute  life;  as  he 
turned  night  into  day,  he  was  called  §hab-p*r*^ 
“the  bat”.  After  his  death  the  throne  passed  to 
Uzfin-Hasan  and  the  Ak-KuyQnlfl  dynasty. 

Djahän-Sh^h  was  also  the  name  of  a  younger 
son  of  Bahädur-Shäh  I,  the  Mughal  Emperor  of 
India,  who  fell  at  I^ahore  in  1124=1712  In 
the  fighting  after  the  death  of  his  brother  [>ja- 
händär-SbAh. 
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BJÄHAN-SÜZ,  or  ‘World-burner’,  an  epithet 
bestowed  upon  SXlA*  al-DIn  Husain,  the  Ghôrl 
chief  who  defeated  the  Ghaznawl  king  Bahräm 
Shâh  and  sacked  the  towns  of  Ghaznln  and  Bust 
in  a  ferocious  manner,  hence  earning  his  nick* 
name;  545  (1130).  He  afterwards  joined  the  Ohuzz 
and  fchaldj  in  attacking  the  Saldjök  monarch  San* 
djar,  but  w'as  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  re-instated  in  his  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ghör,  and  extended  his  rule  into  the 
Murgfiäb  valley.  He  died  at  IlcrSt  in  55 1  (1156) 
leaving  the  Ghörl  Dynasty  in  a  very  strong  position. 
[See  Arts,  ahhjänistän,  pp»  163-164  and  bamrâm 
SUÀH  (Sultan),  p.  586]. 

(M.  Lonc.wortji  Dames.) 
DJAHANNAM,  the  Muslim  name  of  Hell. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  gêhinnôm 
or  valley  of  hinubm  (Joshua,  xv.  8);  it  was  a 
▼alley  near  Jerusalem  in  which  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Moloch,  in  the  days  of  impiety.  The 
form  with  the  long  vowel  (Qiahannam)  means  a 
deep  well. 

The  word  ßjahannam  and  the  idea  of  hell 
frequently  appear  in  the  Kortin,  whether  because 
Muhammad  himself  had  been  much  struck  with 
the  idea  or  because  he  thought  it  useful  to  in¬ 
sist  on  it  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  his  hearers. 
He  does  not  however  seem  to  have  had  a  very 
definite  picture  before  him;  in  fact,  in  certain 
passages,  he  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  something 
portable:  “Bring  hell”  God  shall  say  on  the  last 
judgment  {Korean  89,  2-*_?4);  the  angels  will  then 
form  their  ranks  “and  hell  shall  be  brought  nigh”. 
In  this  passage  it  would  appear  that  Muhammad 
represented  hell  as  an  animal;  for  him  it  was  a 
kind  of  gigantic  monster,  with  gaping,  glowing 
jaws,  ready  to  devour  the  damned;  western  ar¬ 
tists  of  the  middle  ages  have  sometimes  similarly 
depicted  the  purgatory  of  St.  Brandan.  This  ex¬ 
plains  how  in  another  passage  Muhammad  say*.; 
“hell  shall  almost  burst  for  fury”  (67,  y). 

The  Imäm  Ghazäll,  in  his  curious  eschatological 
treatise  entitled  al-Durra  al-Fakhira,  has  discussed 
those  laconic  texts.  Hell  begins  to  tremble  when 
God  commands  that  it  shall  be  brought  in.  The 
angels  having  told  it  that  God  docs  not  wish  to 
punish  it  but  to  punish  guilty  men  with  it,  it 
allows  itself  to  be  led.  It  walks  on  four  legs,  each 
of  which  is  bound  by  70,000  rings;  on  each  of 
them  are  70,000  demons  each  of  which  is  strong 
enough  to  rend  mountains  to  pieces.  In  moving, 
hell  gives  forth  a  buzzing,  groaning  and  rattling 
noise;  sparks  and  smoke  arc  sent  out  from  it 
and  the  horizon  is  filled  with  darkness.  At  the 
moment  when  it  is  still  separated  from  mortals 
by  a  space  of  a  thousand  years,  it  escapes  the 
hands  of  the  demons  and  throws  itself  with  a 
terrible  noise  on  the  crowd  of  men  assembled  at 
the  place  of  judgment. 

But  the  conception  of  hell  as  an  animal  is  not 
the  dominant  one  in  the  Kor'iln;  beside  it  there 
is  the  well-known  architectural  conception  of  a 
hell  composed  of  concentric  circles  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  crater.  This  representation  has  its 
prototypes  in  antiquity,  in  the  infernal  rivers  of 
the  Greeks,  in  the  Assyrian  hell  with  seven  gates 


in  the  legends  of  Isbtar.  It  is  the  conception 
which  took  hold  of  the  popular  imagination  In 
the  middle  ages,  in  the  east  os  well  as  in  the 
west,  and  we  find  it  expressed  with  so  much 
power  in  Dante’s  work. 

Muhammad  had  only  quite  a  rudimentary  notion 
of  the  structure  of  hell;  he  speaks  of  its  gates, 
specifying  that  there  are  seven  (AWj/r,  xxxi.  7,  ; 
xv.  43—44).  A  plan  of  hell  is  given  in  the  Turkish 
work,  the  Ma^rifat^Namak,  It  is  situated  under 
the  pedestal  of  the  world,  above  the  Bull  and 
the  Kish  (corresponding  t*>  the  Behemoth  and 
Leviathan  of  the  Bible)  who  support  the  earth. 
It  is  composed  of  seven  stories  forming  a  vast 
crater.  Above  is  a  bridge  thrown  the  whole  length 
across  it;  this  bridge,  as  narrow  as  the  edge  of 
a  sword,  has  to  be  crossed  by  the  souls  in  order 
to  enter  Paradise;  the  souls  of  saints  cross  it  in 
a  moment;  those  of  ordinary  righteous  people 
take  a  longer  or  shorter  time  to  cross  it,  while 
those  of  the  unrighteous  do  not  reach  Paradise 
but  fall  into  the  gulf. 

At  the  lowest  stage  of  hell  is  a  tree  called 
Zakkum  which  has  for  flowers  the  heads  of  demons 
(cf.  A'oSän,  xxxvii.  60— A4),  a  caldron  of  boiling 
and  stinking  pitch  and  a  well  which  reaches  to 
the  bottom  of  all  things. 

The  punishments  in  the  Muslim  hell  are  varied 
and  graduated  according  to  the  kind  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  sins,  as  in  Dante's  Inferno  ;  the  Korttn 
hardly  mentions  them;  but  they  are  described  by 
some  authors,  notably  SuyQt!  (died  91 1  A.  H.). 

These  very  materialistic  representations  of  the 
structure  of  hell  and  its  punishments  have  not 
satisfied  all  spirits  in  Isläm;  even  the  pious  and 
believing  Ghazäll  allows  himself  to  explain  away 
a  little  on  this  point.*  Thus  the  road  or  bridge 
thrown  across  hell  has  for  him  only  a  moral 
meaning;  it  is  merely  the  “straight  path”,  by 
which  God  conducts  the  faithful  and  symbolises 
the  just  mean  between  opposite  faults;  it  is  the 
boundary  between  excess  and  failure,  in  which 
perfection  lies  (see  the  end  of  his  Madnuny  ed. 
Bombay,  p.  126).  According  to  Avicenna,  the 
pains  of  hell  chiefly  consist  in  sinful  souls  re¬ 
taining  their  sensual  inclinations  after  death;  but 
thus  they  suffer  horribly  as  they  have  no  bodies 
wherewith  to  satisfy  them. 

The  Kor^n  appears  to  hesitate  a  little  on  the 
question  of  the  eternity  of  punishment  in  hell; 
the  passages,  which  refer  to  this  point,  do  not 
quite  agree.  Perhaps  this  uncertainty  is  due  merely 
to  the  fact  that  Muhammad,  who  was  not  a 
speculative  philosopher,  was  not  able  clearly  to 
face  a  question  into  which  there  entered  such  an 
abstract  conception  as  eternity. 

•They  for  whom  the  balance  shall  be  light”, 
it  is  said  in  one  passage  (AVr’d/i,  xxiii.  IOs)  “are 
those  who  shall  themselves  perish  in  hell  and 
shall  dwell  there  for  ever  (K hälidrtti)" .  But  else¬ 
where  (xi.  trjB—t ,o)  Muhammad  says:  ^Thc  damned 
shall  be  cast  into  fire ....  they  shall  dwell  there 
so  long  as  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  last, 
unless  God  wills  otherwise”. 

The  Imäm  Asb'arl  has  reproached  the  Mu'tazilites 
and  the  Kadaritcs  with  making  men  despair  of 
the  mercy  of  God,  by  teaching  that  traitors  arc 
condemned  to  eternal  fire.  This,  according  to  him, 
U  contrary  to  the  words  of  the  Korean  (iv.  ,,*) 
“he  will  pardon  all  else  except  idolatry  to  whom 
he  will”  and  to  this  traditional  saying  of  the 
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Prophet:  "he  thill  nuke  men  come  oat  of  hell 
after  they  have  been  honied  tod  reduced  to 
cinders". 

This  lmfim's  view  is  that  which  has  prevailed 

in  IslAm. 

Bibliography  :  Cam  de  Vaux,  La  Doe trine 
do  C Islam  (Paris,  1 909),  Chap,  ii;  do.,  Frag - 
meats  d ' Eschatologie  Musulmane  (Brussels,  1895); 
Léon  Gautier,  La  Ferle  Précieuse  de  GhazDli 
(ed.  and  transi.  1878);  A.  F.  Mehren,  Abcu 
'F Hasan  Ali  al-Athari:  Third  Meeting  of  the 
International  Oriental  Congress,  1876,  p.  47. 

(B.  Carra  vt:  Vaux.) 

DJAMIL  (a  )  “ignorant”;  cf.  PjàiiilIya.  Among 
the  Druses  Djàhil  is  a  technical  term  meaning 
"uninitiated,  layman”  (opp.  lAkil,  q.  v.,  p.  239). 

EJÀHILÏYA  is  the  name  given  to  the 
state  of  things  which  obtained  in  Arabia 
before  the  promulgation  of  Islfim,  or  in 
a  narrower  sense  the  period  when  there  was  no 
prophet,  between  Jesus  and  Muhammad  (sec  art. 
FA|Ka).  It  is  the  collective  noun  from  Lîjihill,  a 
pagan  Arab,  especially  a  poet  of  the  earliest  of 
the  four  chronological  classes,  of  which  the  second 
is  Mukhadram,  denoting  one  who  was  born  in 
pagan  times,  but  who  died  under  Islam. 

As  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  pjähiUya 
the  usual  opinion  is  that  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  and 
others,  that  it  is  “the  time  of  Ignorance”,  as  the 
period  before  Christianity  is  named  in  Acts  1 7**  ?o, 
Islam  being  regarded  as  the  period  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  knowledge.  Ijahila  lto  be  ignorant’  is 
the  antonym  of  calima  lto  know’  frequently  in  the 
old  language  and  oftencr  in  more  recent  times. 
Thus  ‘Antara,  Muallaka ,  1.  43:  in  kunti  if/âhi» 
lat w*  bimâ  lam  taclami.  But  Goldziher  points  out 
that  this  sense  of  djahila  is  really  secondary  and 
that  in  its  primary  sense  it  is  opposed  not  to 
c alirna  but  to  halunta ,  to  be  clement,  forbearing, 
grave,  and  so  means  to  be  rude  or  rough  or 
boorish,  and  he  cites  a  number  of  verses  in  which 
derivatives  from  these  two  roots  stand  together 
by  way  of  contrast,  e.  g.  Al-ShanfarS,  Lamiyat 
aAArab,  v.  53:  7 valu  tazdahl  'l-adjhaln  hi  l ml. 
Hence  he  renders  Al-flj&hilfya  "Barbarei",  (J///- 
hammedanische  Studien ,  1,  219  et  seq.).  The  word 
occurs  in  the  Kor  an  3,148;  5>  sm  33*.??;  48i 
The  history  and  indigenous  religion  of  the  Dji- 
hillya  have  been  dealt  with  above  in  the  art. 
Araiua,  p.  379  et  seq .  Goldziher  draws  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  Arabs  of  the  South  and 
those  of  Central  Arabia.  The  former  were  of  a 
distinctly  religious  turn  of  mind:  the  latter  had 
practically  no  religion.  But  this  statement  has  to 
be  modified  by  the  consideration  that  so  many 
southern  Arabs  migrated  to  the  north.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  VaLhrib.  Moreover,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Margoliouth  remarks,  inscriptions  may  yet 
be  found  which  will  throw  light  on  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  Central  Arabian  tribes,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  southern  and  northern. 
But,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  the  people  of 
Central  Arabia,  to  judge  from  the  poetical  and 
other  remains,  were  indifferent  to  religious  ideas. 
The  utmost  they  could  attain  to  was  a  vague 
deism  or  belief  in  Fate  ( nuuniyTi ,  maniin).  The 
descriptions  of  idolaters  in  the  Kor’än  icfcr  largely 
to  times  long  past  and  very  little  at  all  to  Mu¬ 
hammad’s  contemporaries,  whose  treatment  of 
Muhammad  shows  that  their  reverence  for  their 
dois  was  not  very  deep. 


What  was  of  very  much  more  importance  to 
the  pagan  Arab  than  religion  was  his  tribal  coo* 
nection.  The  clan  was  the  unit  from  which  all 
the  society  be  had  was  built  tip.  Even  Isllm  was 
powerless  to  displace  his  attachment  to  his  tribe, 
and  tribal  feuds  were  carried  on  after  the  time  of 
Muhammad  as  before,  if  not  to  the  same  extent. 
The  great  rivalry  of  North  and  South  was  still 
being  fought  out  in  Khoräs&n  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  (Masödf,  vi.  36  el  seq.)  and  even  at  the 
present  day  the  population  of  a  district  will  keep 
up  the  distinction  of  Kaisl  and  YamanI  (Finn, 
Stit  ring  Times ,  i.  226  et  seq.).  Much  of  the  old 
poetry  consists  of  panegyric  of  the  poet’s  tribe 
and  satire  of  those  to  which  he  docs  not  belong; 
and  the  tril>e  is  sometimes  a  very  wide  term. 

The  pagan  Arab’s  idea  of  morality  is  expressed 
by  the  word  murûuuiy  that  is,  manliness,  virtus. 
This  consists  mainly  in  courage  and  generosity. 
His  courage  is  shown  by  the  number  of  enemies 
he  kills,  by  his  defending  his  own  clan,  but  also 
by  chivalrous  treatment  of  his  foes  very  much 
akin  to  that  of  the  mediaeval  knight.  His  gene¬ 
rosity  appears  in  his  being  always  more  ready  to 
join  in  the  fray  than  to  share  in  the  spoil,  in 
his  readiness  to  slaughter  his  camels  for  behoof 
of  the  guest  and  uf  the  poor  and  helpless,  and 
in  his  being  generally  more  willing  to  give  than 
to  receive. 

Arab  hospitality  no  doubt  often  led  to  excesses 
in  both  eating  and  drinking,  such  as  were  com¬ 
mon  in  Europe  a  century  ago,  and  it  cost  them 
a  hard  struggle  to  give  up  the  use  of  wine  on 
turning  Muslims.  It  was  considered  with  some  m 
point  of  honour  to  remain  in  a  tavern  until  the 
wine-merchant  was  compelled  to  take  down  his 
sign,  the  wine  being  spent.  At  the  same  time  the 
sot  or  habitual  drunkard  was  not  tolerated.  Bar* 
rad  b.  Kais  was  expelled  from  more  than  one 
tribe  on  account  of  his  vicious  habits  in  this 
respect.  Wine-songs  continued  to  be  composed 
long  after  Islam  had  forbidden  the  drinking  of 
wine,  poetry  and  religion  presenting  in  this  respect 
a  curious  contrast.  But  so  strong  was  the  Arab 
liking  for  wine  that  its  use  was  permitted  during 
the  I’maiyad  period,  though  forbidden  again  under 
the  cAbbasids. 

The  position  of  women  among  the  pagan  Arabs 
was  in  sonic  respects  freer  than  under  Isldm.  Mar¬ 
riage  with  two  sisters  and  the  Aikah  al-MaJke 
were  permitted,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  veil  was  unknowif.  Divorce  was 
not  more  easy  than  it  is  under  the  Muslim  code 
and  women  had  the  right  to  it  as  well  as  men. 
Indeed,  the  relations  of  the  sexes  before  the  time 
of  Muhammad  were  in  some  respects  quite  good. 
In  any  case  they  were  capable  of  being  improved, 
whereas  after  the  law  of  Islam  had  once  come 
into  force,  alteration  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
The  worst  feature  of  the  Islamic  marriage  code  — 
that  of  the  mustahill  —  was  unknown. 

The  produce  of  the  soil  of  Arabb  has  always 
been  insufficient  to  support  its  inhabitants.  In 
certain  favoured  spots  such  as  the  Yemen,  and  in 
the  oases  food  was  to  be  had  in  plenty.  The 
people  of  Mecca  made  their  living  as  carriers 
between  the  Yemen  and  Syria,  to  which  fell  to 
be  added  the  profit  they  made  out  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  who  annually  thronged  their  town.  But  the 
desert  population  of  Arabia  has  always  been  in  a 
state  of  chronic  starvation.  Partly  for  this  reason 
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they  lud  recourse  to  the  practice  of  burying  fe¬ 
male  infants  at  their  birth.  The  flesh  and  milk 
of  their  camels  was  supplemented  by  constant 
raids  upon  neighbouring  tribes.  These  raids  did 
not  increase  the  total  amount  of  supplies  avail¬ 
able,  but  they  helped  to  keep  down  the  number 
of  mouths  tc  feed. 

For  the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce,  as 
well  as  in  order  to  enable  tribes  living  at  a 
distance  to  *isit  the  national  shrines  and  attend 
the  fairs,  four  months  in  each  year  were  set  apart 
su  sacred  months  in  which  raids  could  not  be 
undertaken.  By  far  the  most  important  of  the 
sacred  places  to  which  pilgrimages  were  made 
annually  was  Mecca,  and  the  most  famous  of  the 
fairs  was  that  of  (Ukäz.  During  these  months  ca¬ 
ravans  could  pass  almost  unarmed  throughout  the 
country.  Muhammad's  first  success  in  arms  was 
due  to  a  breach  of  this  “truce  of  God’*,  and  when 
he  made  the  Arab  year  purely  lunar  he  ruined 
the  annual  fairs;  but  the  habit  of  pilgrimage  to 
sacred  places  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  Arab 
nature  for  him  to  put  a  stop  to  n.  The  utmost 
he  could  do  was  to  abolish  all  the  shrines  save 
one,  and  make  that  the  house  of  the  One  God. 

Bibliography :  —  Tabari,  i.  part  2 , 
and  p.  1073  €t  Ihn  cAbd  Kabbihi,  *lkd  al- 
Farld  (Cairo,  1304),  i.  34,  81;  iii.  48  et  scq.\ 
Mas' Qd I,  iii.,  78  et  seq.  y  Abstjihl,  Afusta(raf 
(Bûlâk  1268  A.  H.),  chapter  59;  Caussîn  de 
Perceval,  Essai  sur  /’ histoire  des  Arabes  (Paris, 
1847 — 1848);  Goldziher,  Muhantmcdanische  Stu¬ 
dien  (Halle  a.  S.,  1888 — 1890).  See  also  article 
Arabia,  p.  386.  (T.  II.  Weir.) 

al-BJAHI?,  Aitü  cOtiimAn  cAmr  b.  Bahr,  a 
client  (Afawlâ)  of  Kinäna,  surnamed  al- Djähiz 
(on  account  of  his  prominent  eyes)  was  a  famous 
prose-writer  and  theologian,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Muctazilite  school  of  Basra.  Ilis  literary 
education  was  under  the  influence  of  the  men  of 
letters  and  culture  of  Basra,  called  Mastljidiyüna 
because  they  used  to  meet  in  the  great  Mosque 
(Bayun,  i.  98;  ii.  164).  The  Caliph  Ma^mun  read 
and  appreciated  his  books  on  the  Imäinate  and 
summoned  him  to  his  court.  His  prosperity  dates 
from  his  relations  with  Ibn  al-Xaiyat  [q.  v.j,  vizier 
from  220  a.  H.  of  the  Caliphs  Mu'tasim  and 
’Wälliik.  The  vizier,  himself  a  scholar,  protected 
the  now  famous  native  of  Basra  and  let  him  want 
for  nothing.  During  this  period  Djähiz  often  lived 
in  Baghdad  and  al-'Askar  (the  summer  residence 
of  the  Caliphs  at  Sämarrä).  He  also  visited  Da¬ 
mascus  and  Antioch.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Mutawakkil,  Djähiz,  though  involved  in 
the  fail  of  Ibn  al-Zaiyat,  succeeded  in  escaping 
the  fate  of  his  protector.  He  was  able  to  win  the 
good  graces  of  the  Chief  Kädi  Ahmad  b.  Abl 
]Joad,  the  rival  in  politics  and  in  literature  of 
Ibn  al-Zaiyät,  to  whom  and  to  his  son  Abu  ’l-Walfd 
Muhammad  he  therefore  dedicated  his  works.  The 
Caliph  Mutawakkil,  who  wished  to  make  Djähiz 
tutor  to  his  sons,  had  to  give  up  this  idea  because 
he  was  so  repulsively  ugly.  In  234,  the  Kädi  Ahmad 
became  paralysed.  His  son,  who  had  succeeded 
him,  was  dismissed  in  237.  A  reaction  had  begun 
to  make  itself  evident  in  the  Caliphate  in  favour 
of  traditional  theology,  a  movement  hostile  to  the 
Mu(tazilites.  Djähiz  laments  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Nftbita  (published  by  v.  V’ loten  in  the  Actes  du 
X Ie  Congres  Intern,  des  Orientalistesy  j,fi  sect. y 
315  el  seq.)y  that  the  latter  studied  the  Kalâni 


and  made  use  of  it  against  them.  At  court,  the 
Muctazila  movement  gradually  lost  the  preponde¬ 
rating  influence  it  had  hitherto  possessed.  It  is 
not  certain  that  this  reaction  hurt  the  popularity 
of  £>jahiz  ;  we  only  know  that  he  retired  to  Basra, 
paralysed  on  one  side,  where  he  died  in  255 
A.  H.  (according  to  others  in  250).  He  was  over 
ninety.  Like  his  contemporary  Balädhurl  [q.  v., 
p.  611]  Djähiz  had  no  regular  profession.  The 
gifts  he  received  from  various  individuals  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  works,  sufficed  for  his  wants. 

To  characterise  this  author's  numerous  writings, 
one  might  say  that  he  was  before  all  else  a  man 
of  letters.  His  books,  even  those  which  deal  with 
theological  subjects,  have  a  literary  rather  than  a 
scientific  character.  They  are  causeries,  in  which 
he  deait  with  current  topics.  Like  his  master 
Aba  Ishäk  Ibrâhîm  ibn  Saiyâr  al-Nazzâm,  £>jâhiç 
was  one  of  the  first  MuTazililes  to  study  the  Greek 
philosophers,  particularly  the  naturalists  (Aris¬ 
totle).  In  his  theological  works,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  fragments  we  possess  (Kitab  al- 
Hudjadj  fi  'l-NubTiway  Kitâb  al-Mari/a,  Kitâb 
Khalk  al-A’ur'Ufiy  Kitab  al-Kadd  cata  'l-Afu$hab- 
bihtty  Kitäb  al-Kadd  cala  'l-Nasärä  etc.)  Djähiz 
takes  his  arguments  from  experience  and  history 
and  is  not  satisfied  with  arid  and  speculative  de¬ 
ductions.  lie  also  proves  himself  a  fairly  good 
psychologist.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his 
books  on  the  Imämate,  in  which  he  unfolded  the 
views  of  the  different  sects  with  remarkable  im¬ 
partiality.  (MascQdf,  RfurTulJy  vi.  55  et  seq.).  In 
his  books  on  the  Arabs  and  the  clients  (Kitâb 
al-cArab  wa  '  l- Afawâlï)  and  on  the  Arabs  and 
Persians  (Kitâb  al-cArab  wa  't-cAd/am)y  Djähiz 
tried  to  estimate  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
dominant  races  of  the*  Caliphate.  These  books  are 
unfortunately  lost,  but  we  know  that  the  author 
showed  himself  an  ardent  champion  of  the  Arab 
civilization  represented  by  the  cAbbäsid  Caliphate, 
sec  Goldziher,  APuh.  Stud.  i.  169  et  seq .  Al-Bagh- 
dädl  however  reproaches  him  with  exalting  the 
superiority  of  the  clients  over  the  Arabs  (al-Fark 
bain  a  * t-Firaky  p.  162).  Next  to  the  Arabs  and 
the  clients  (Khorfisanians)  Djähi?  wished  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Turks  the  third  pillar  of  the  Caliphate. 
His  treatise  on  the  merits  of  the  Turks  (Kisata  fl 
F adâ*  il  al- A  Irak,  publ.  by  v.  Vloten,  Leiden  1903 
in  Tria  Opuscuhty  auct.  a l- Djähiz)  is  a  defence 
of  the  introduction  of  Turkish  clients  into  the 
Muslim  army.  In  the  Book  of  Countries  (Kitâb 
al-lUildân)  he  discussed  the  characteristics  and 
advantages  of  the  great  metropolises  of  Mecca, 
Medina,  Misr,  Küfa,  Basra,  Damascus,  etc.  He 
was  not  a  professional  geographer  (cf.  Mas'Qdf,  i. 
206)  and  his  observations,  to  judge  by  the  frag¬ 
ments,  dealt  with  the  peoples  rather  than  with  the 
conditions  of  countries. 

Djähiz  was  an  anthropologist  and  naturalist  with 
the  restriction  that  his  books  aim  not  at  making 
science  but  at  arousing  the  reader’s  interest  in  it 
by  making  it  attractive  to  him.  Under  this  cate¬ 
gory  wc  place  his  “Book  of  the  Wheat  and  the 
Palm”  (Kitab  al-Zar c  wa  't-Nakhl)y  the  “Book 
of  Mongrels”  (Kitab  al-Suraha  wa  ' l- II ujj an a)y 
the  “Book  of  Blacks  and  Whites”  (Kitâb  al-Sûdân 
wa  'l-/iidân)y  the  “Book  of  the  Mule”  ( Kitâb 
al-/>aghl)y  the  “Book  of  Metals”  (Kitâb  al-Afa<âdin). 
In  the  “Book  of  Women”  (A'itâb  al-Nisâ) ,  he 
discussed  the  rather  psychological  question  of  the 
difference  between  man  and  woman,  the  special 
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aptitudes  of  the  two  sexes  tod  the  kind  of  life 
which  suits  them.  Id  the  book  of  questions  (A7 fab 
aBMasa’H)  he  dealt  with  problems  like  the  follo¬ 
wing:  “Ought  jealousy  {al-Qhira)  to  be  considered 
a  thing  inherent  in  man  or  rather  as  an  artificial  pro¬ 
duct  of  civilisation  which  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  pride  {Ana fa)  and  sense  of  honour  {Ilamiya)" . 
The  “Book  of  Animals’*  {A'itab  al-Hayauan,  publ. 
at  Cairo  1323-1324)  is  undoubtedly  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  of  the  works  of  J)j;ihiz  that  survive.  Like 
AbQ  Hanifa's  Botany  y  it  is  one  of  the  first  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  budding  study  of  nature  among  the 
Arabs.  In  spite  of  the  quotations  from  Aristotle, 
there  is  very  little  in  it  that  shows  Greek  in¬ 
fluence.  Quotations  from  poets  occupy  as  much 
space  as  the  author’s  own  remarks.  This  fondness 
for  loci  probantes  recalls  the  grammarians.  The 
book  is  closely  connected  with  theology  by  the 
author’s  effort  to  show'  the  unity  of  nature  and 
the  equal  value  to  the  observer  of  its  constituent 
parts;  for  he  not  only  discusses  the  larger  animals 
but  even  shows  a  kind  of  predilection  for  in>ects 
and  very  small  creatures.  In  this  book  we  find  in 
the  embryo  stage  theories  (evolution,  adaptation, 
animal  psychology),  the  final  development  of  which 
belongs  to  our  times. 

We  might  connect  with  the  preceding  category 
another  scries  of  works  by  Djâhiz  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  different  classes  of  society.  These 
books  contain  a  moral  and  satirical  element 
and  therefore  belong  to  the  science  of  Akhlàk , 
[q.  v.,  p.  231]  founded  by  Djâhiz.  Such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are:  The  “Book  of  Thieves”,  the  „Book 
of  Tricks  of  Trades”  {Kit ab  Ghosh  sh  al-Çanà'üt) 
the  “Book  of  Young  Gallants”  {Kitab  al-Fitvan\ 
the  “Book  of  Overseers”,  the  “Book  of  School¬ 
masters”,  of  “Scribes”  and  of  “Singers”.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  have  survived;  the  “Book  of  Male  and 
Female  Slaves”  {A'itäb  al-Ijawaii  7 va  'l-G/tilmän\ 
the  “Book  of  Songstresses”  {Kttàb  al-Kiyan).  'I  he 
“Book  of  Misers”  {Kitab  aABukhala),  publ.  by 
v.  Vloten,  I.ciden  1*900),  introduces  us  to  the 
private  life  of  the  misers  of  Basra.  The  “Book  of 
the  Customs  of  the  great  I.ords”  {Kitab  AkhlZtk 
al-Mulük ),  of  doubtful  authenticity,  contains  a 
mass  of  interesting  details  on  etiquette  at  the 
courts  of  the  Persian  kings  and  the  Caliphs. 

In  Rhetoric,  Djâhiz  attaches  himself  to  the 
school  of  Ibn  al-Mukaffa,  Sahl  b.  I  L'Iran,  al-cAt- 
tâbï  etc.,  on  whose  style  he  modelled  his  own 
and  in  w-hose  name  he  published  several  of  his 
own  works.  Like  them  he  composed  “letters” 
(A V/jdV/),  short  discourses  on  any  subject,  address¬ 
ed  to  his  patrons.  In  his  better  works  of  this 
class  {Ai sala  ft  7-.l/</f<7</  70a  7-A/</c<7iA,  ft  %l*Adâ:va 
wa  'Alias  ad,  fi  7- Tarbf  7va  'BTadivir,  etc.),  the 
Arabic  language  attains  a  wealth  of  expression 
w’hich  it  will  never  again  reach  without  losing 
in  vigour  and  depth.  The  “Book  of  Exposition 
and  Demonstration”  {Kitab  aA Baya n  7va' A  Tabyin, 
Büläk,  1313),  was  one  of  the  last  products  of  his 
pen.  It  is  a  vast  compilation,  a  kind  of  anthology 
of  Arab  eloquence,  in  which  selections  from  poets 
and  orators  arc  given  to  illustrate  the  often  very 
original  views  of  the  author. 

The  faults  of  almost  all  the  works  of  Djâhiz 
arc  the  w’ant  of  order  in  the  editing  and  arran¬ 
gement  of  the  matter,  the  digressions  and  a  very 
pronounced  fondness  for  isolated  facts  and  anec¬ 
dotes.  To  sum  up,  he  was  rather  an  observer 
than  a  thinker,  a  man  of  letters  rather  than  a 


philosopher.  In  spite  of  hit  wit  and  the  often  sur¬ 
prising  truth  of  his  remarks,  we  can  only  place 
his  w'orks  among  the  Adallylt  (i.  e.  edifying  and 
entertaining  literature,  science).  For  us  the  interest 
in  his  works  apart  from  literary  and  grammatical 
interest  mainly  consists  in  the  valuable  materials 
he  gives  us  on  the  public  and  private  life,  the 
customs  and  point  of  view  of  the  Arabs  of  his 
time  and  preceding  periods. 

The  influence  of  Djâhiz  on  Arabic  literature 
has  been  very  considerable.  Among  his  imitators 
may  be  mentioned  his  pupil  al-Mubarrad,  the 
author  of  the  A’Jmil,  the  geographer  lbn  al-Faklh 
and  the  encyclopaedist  Tha^alibl.  Baihaki’s  “Book 
of  Advantages  and  Disadvantages”  {Kitab  al-Ma - 
ha  sin  7va  'AMasawi)  and  the  “Book  of  Beauties 
and  Antitheses”  (Leyden  1898)  arc  direct  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  school  of  J_)jâhiz.  Mas'ûdl  had 
read  him.  lie  admired  him  and  quotes  him  fre¬ 
quently.  The  influence  of  his  Kitab  a  All  ay  a -.can 
on  the  treat-ises  {Basil 77)  of  the  Ikhwän  al-Safi 
is  a  point  which  is  quite  worth  careful  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  zoologists  Kazwini,  Damirf,  and  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  British  Museum  Ms. 
(Add.  21.102)  owe  a  great  deal  to  Djâhiz. 

A’  /  bliograp  hy  :  Brockclmann ,  Gesch .  der 
Arab .  Litte  rat  nr ,  i.  1 52  et  seq.  (where  Nos.  3, 
5,  7,  9,  should  be  omitted);  Arnold, 
tazilah ,  p.  38  et  seq.\  al-Baghdidl,  autark 
baina  'A  Kira  k,  p.  1 60  et  seq.;  Horten,  Die 
philos.  Systeme  der  s pc  ku  lat.  Theologen  im  Islamy 
p.  320  et  seq.  Apart  from  the  works  already 
mentioned  as  published,  the  printing  of  a  col¬ 
lection  {Madjmiïât  K  a  sa' il,  1324)  has  been 
begun  in_  Cairo. 

EJAHLAWAN  (from  Balôci  DjAiiL  =  below, 
or  southern),  province  of  Balötistän,  lying 
below*  or  S.  of  Sara  wan,  giving  its  name  to  one 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Brahöl  confede¬ 
racy:  area,  21,128  sq.m.;  pop.  (1901),  224,073, 
mostly  Brahöis,  with  here  and  livre  a  few  Balöt, 
and  Loris;  capital,  Khuzdâr.  It  is  mainly  a  grazing 
country,  supporting  vast  numbers  of  sheep  and 
goats,  with  some  camels  and  a  few  horses. 

B  i  b  l  i  eg  r  a  p  hy  \  Baluchistan  Gazetteer .  VoL 
vi.  B.  (Bombay,  1 907).  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

BJAHM  11.  SakwAn  AhU  Muimiz,  a  client  of 
the  Banu  Räsib,  called  Ai.-TiRMiiml  by  some  and 
ai.-SamakkanuI  by  others,  a  Muhammadan 
theologian,  who  attached  himself  to  Hârith  b. 
Suraidj,  the  “man  with  the  black  baiyicr”,  during 
the  risings  in  Khorä*än  towards  the  end  of  the 
L’maiyad  period  ami  was  therefore  put  to  death 
in  128  (745-746)  by  Salm  b.  Ahwaz.  As  a  theo¬ 
logian  he  occupies  an  independent  position  in  as  * 
much  as  he  agreed  with  the  Murjjites  on  the 
one  hand  in  teaching  that  belief  is  an  affair  of* 
the  heart  and  w*ith  the  MuTazilites  in  denying  all 
anthropomorphic  attributes  of  God,  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  defender* 
of  i jjabr*  (see  the  article  ujaiiarIya,  p.  985).  He 
only  allowed  that  God  is  all-powerful  and  the 
Creator  because  these  are  things  which  cannot  be 
predicated  of  any  created  being.  He  further  denied 
the  eternity  of  Paradise  and  Hell.  His  followers, 
called  Qjahmlya  after  him,  survived  down  to  the 
aid*  century  around  Tirmidb  but  then  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  the  As]jcaritcs. 

Bibliography'.  Tabari  (cd.  Leiden),  i i. 
1918  et  seq.\  al-Sh.ihrastânl,  «t//7b/(ed.  Curcton), 
p.  60  et  seq.  \  Horten,  Die  philosophischen  Systeme 
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der  spekulativen  Thealogen  im  Islam  y  p.  13  5 
(with  further  Bibliography). 

QJAHWAR.  The  Bann  Qjahwar  were  an  old- 
established  influential  Arab  family  in  Cordova, 
which  produced  numerous  scholars,  jurists  and 
particularly  vhiers.  After  the  fall  of  the  Cmaiyads 
the  shrewd  vizier  of  the  last  of  them,  Abu  ’1-Hazm 
I )j ah  war  b.  Muhammad  b.  Djahwar  made  himself 
President  of  the  republic  or  Regent  (AV/j)  of 
Cordova  422 — 435  =  1031—1043.  Dozy  ( Histoire , 
iv.  298)  makes  his  son  Abu  ’1-Walld  Muhammad  b. 
Djahwar  reign  from  1043— 1064,  while  Lane- Poole, 
Mohammadan  Dynasties  gives  his  date  as  435  — 
450=1043 — 105S  and  his  son  Abd  al-Malik’s 
correspondingly  1064 — 1070  or  450 — 461  =  1058— 
1068,  while  on  the  other  hand  Ibn  Bashkuwäl 
(died  578=  1183)  in  his  Si  la  (Djahwar,  N°.  297) 
says  that  Muhammad  b.  J)jahwar  (N°.  1068)  died 
in  Saltcs  (ShalUsh)  in  the  middle  of  Shawwftl 
462  =  aS1*1  July  1070  (interned  by  the  ‘Abb&did 
al-Muctamid  of  Seville)  and  does  not  mention  his 
»on  cAbd  al-Malik  at  all.  In  Vives  y  Escudero’s 
Mon  fdas  de  las  Di  nas  tin  s  Aràbigo-Espanofas,  (p. 
227)  two  Arabie  coins  struck  in  Cordova  in 
400=  1048-1049,  are  given,  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  Djahwarids.  In  addition  to  quite  brief 
notices,  which  give  but  little  information,  there 
is  only  an  extract  of  some  length  in  al-Ma^karl, 
2.  192—194,  taken  from  al-Fath  b.  Khakân’s  al» 
Mafniah  (Constantinople  1 302,  14  ft  seq .)  with 
which  the  brief  history  of  three  Ojahwarids  in 
Ibn  KhaldOn’s  Kitâb  al-'lbar  (BüläV  1284=  1867), 
iv.  159  may  be  compared.  (C.  F.  Skybold.) 

EJAIDOR,  DjEdCr,  is  the  name  now  given  to 
the  district  cast  of  northern  J_>jölän  (cf. 
the  article  ujawi.An)  separated  from  it  by  the 
upper  Nahr  al-Ku^kSd.  Al-Nukra  is  its  southern 
continuation.  It  is  only  rarely  mentioned  by  Arab 
authors.  Yftküt  distinguishes  it  from  Djawkin  but 
adds  that  others  combine  the  two  districts.  lie 
also  mentions  it  as  the  district  in  which  lay  al- 
Djäbiya  [q.v.,  p.  988].  His  statements  arc  however, 
as  for  these  districts  in  general,  somewhat  un¬ 
reliable,  for  he  says  that  the  towns  of  SaramSn, 
north  of  a!-I>jäbiya,  and  Nawä,  not  far  to  the 
southeast  of  the  latter,  are  in  the  province  of 
Hawrän.  Abu  ’i-Fidä*  on  the  other  hand  says 
that  Nawfl  is  a  town  in  JJjaidQr.  The  district  was 
in  (he  province  of  Damascus. 

Bibliography :  Yakut,  al-Mtf$amy  ii.  3, 
173,  429;  iv.  715;  Abu  ’l-Fidâ’,  Géographie 
(par  Reinaud  et  de  Slanc),  p.  253;  Noidcke  in 
the  Zeit  sc  hr .  d.  Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Gcs .,  xxix. 
428;  Schumacher  in  the  Zcitschr .  d.  Deutsch . 
Palästina- Vereins,  ix.  202.  (Fr.  Buhl.) 
EJAIHÄN,  in  later  times  also  written  DiAhäN 
(according  to  the  Armenian  pronunciation?),  the 
Arabic  name  of  the  Pyramus,  the  eastern  of  the 
two  rivers  which  flow  through  the  Cilician  plain*. 
The  Djaihan  rises  in  a  powerful  spring  not  far 
from  Albistän  (cf.  v.  Moltke,  Briefe  über  Zu» 
stände ....  in  der  Türkei ®,  Berlin,  1893,  p.  347) 
but  soon  is  joined  by  tributaries  which  drain  an 
extensive  area.  Near  Mar'ash,  where  it  receives 
the  A^  Su  from  the  east,  the  river  changes  the 
southern  course  which  it  has  on  the  whole  held 
for  a  southeasterly  one,  and  flows  through  the 
Cilician  plains  past  al-Massfsa  where  it  is  crossed 
by  an  ancient  bridge  often  mentioned  in  literature. 

Its  principal  mouth,  which  has  frequently  changed 
in  course  of  centuries  on  account  of  the  silting 


up  of  the  delta,  it  now  in  a  bay  west  of  Ayls 
after  a  sharp  turn  to  the  east. 

Although  in  the  Umaiyad  period  the  lands  on 
the  Qjaihân  formed  the  boundary  with  Byzantine 
territory,  the  river  —  now  usually  called  ßjähan  — 
did  not  become  particularly  celebrated  till  the 
MamlQk  period,  when  it  gave  its  name  to  the 
lands  conquered  by  al-Nasir  Muhammad  b.  KaUPQn 
from  the  Armenian  kingdom  of  Cilicia  :  al-Futuhat 
al-QjähSnlya  “the  conquests  on  the  Djähän”.  It 
separated  the  Futühät  al-Djähänlya  in  the  narrower 
sense,  the  capital  of  which  was  Ayäs,  from  the 
Bilâd  al-Durüb  (see  the  article  darb). 

Bibliography :  Bibl.  Geogr.  Arab.  (ed.  de 
Goeje),  i.  63  et  seq.\  ii.  122,  246;  vi.  177;  vii. 
91;  viii.  58;  Yakiit,  Mu'&am^  ii.  1 70;  Abu 
’1-Fidä*  (ed.  Reinaud),  p.  50;  DimashV1  (ed. 
Mehren),  p.  107;  Ibn  Fadlalläh  al-c0marl,  7ac- 
rif  (Cairo  1312),  p.  56  and  183;  v.  Kroner, 
Geogr .  des  nör dl.  Syrien ,  p.  19;  G.  Le  Strange, 
Eastern  Caliphate ,  p.  13 1,  132  (especially  note 
l);  Quatremcre  in  MakrizI,  Sultans  Mamlouks , 
ii.  1,  p.  260;  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  xix.  6 — 1 19; 
Schaffer,  Cilicia ,  p.  1 8  et  seq. 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

DJAHJÜN,  Arabic  and  modern  Persian  name 
of  the  ÄmQ-Daryä  [q.  v.,  p.  339]. 

D]  A I  PUR,  state  in  RädjpQtäna,  India: 
area,  15,579  sq.m.;  pop.  (1911)  2,636,647,  of 
whom  7%  are  Muhammadans;  revenue,  about 
£440,000;  tribute,  £27,000.  The  chief  is  the 
head  of  the  Kaöhwähä  clan  of  RädjpQts,  who 
fixed  their  capital  at  Amber  about  1 1 50.  The 
family  was  always  allied  to  the  Mughal  emperors, 
in  war  and  by  marriage.  Both  Akbar  and  DjahSnglr 
took  to  wife  daughters  of  the  house.  Rädjä  Män 
Singh  was  Akbar’s  most  trusted  Hindu  general; 
and  Rttdja  Ujai  Singh  I,  known  as  Mirzä  Rädjä, 
played  a  prominent  part  in  Awrangzcb's  campaigns 
in  the  Deccan.  But  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
line  was  Djai  Singh  II  (1699—1743),  known  os 
SawäJl(=  “one  and  a  quarter”),  being  by  a  quar¬ 
ter  superior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  —  a  title 
borne  by  all  his  descendants.  Skilled  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  astronomy,  he  erected  ol>servatories, 
which  still  exist,  at  Dihll,  Benares,  Udjain,  and 
Muttra.  He  also  collated  lists  of  stars  in  the  ZuQ 
Muhammad  Shahîy  called  after  the  Mughal  emperor 
of  the  time.  It  was  he  who  moved  the  capital 
from  Amber,  and  laid  out  the  city  of  Jaipur  on 
regular  lines:  pop.  (1911),  137,098,  of  whom 
25%  are  Muhammadans. 

Bibliography*.  Kajputana  District  Gazet¬ 
teers,  s.  v.  ;  T.  H.  Hcndley,  Memorials  of  the 
Jeypore  Exhibition ,  lS8j.  ;  C.  U.  Aitchison, 
Collection  of  Treaties ,  iii.  89  sqq.  (Calcutta, 
1909).  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

al-DJAITÄLI  (var.  al-DjatAlI),  AbO  TAhir 
IsmäcIi.  B.  MUsA,  of  Ksar  Idjaitäl  in  the  Djebel 
Nefüsa,  an  Abädl  scholar,  famous  for  his 
marvellous  memory,  taught  law,  literature  and 
poetry  at  Mazghüra.  He  was  the  author  of  nume¬ 
rous  works,  including  the  Kawifid  al-Isläm ,  a 
book  which  under  the  name  c Aklda  is  still  the 
canon  of  the  Abädls  of  Djebel  Ncfusa  (published  at 
Cairo  with  the  commentary  of  Aba  cAbd  Allah 
Muhammad  al-Kusbt),  the  Âdnâtir ,  a  religious 
encyclopaedia  in  several  volumes,  which  contains 
a  mass  of  anecdotes,  proverbs  and  quotations 
(likewise  published  in  Cairo)  He  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  Emir  of  Tripoli  for  certain  violent 
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proposals,  bat  liberated  on  the  intervention  of 
lbn  Makkl,  governor  of  Gabes,  to  whom  he  hod 
addressed  a  flattering  poem  of  which  however  he 
afterwards  disowmed  the  authorship.  On  leaving 
Tripoli,  he  cursed  the  town;  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians  (795  =  1394)  this  was 
regarded  as  the  effect  of  his  curse.  He  retired  to 
Ujetba  where  he  died  in  ;  50  (1349-1350)  ac¬ 
cording  to  al*Shamm3kh!,  or  in  730  (1329-1330) 
according  to  Aba  K is,  and  was  buried  in  the 
great  mosque. 

bibliography.  AI-£hammäkhI,  A'itab  a /- 
Siyar  (Cairo  n.  d.),  p.  556 — 559;  Al>Q  Ris, 
7 a  rllJi  Djazlra  Pjerba ,  ed.  and  tr.  Kxiga 
(Tunis,  18S4),  p.  8  of  the  text;  de  Motylinski, 
Le  Djebel  Xefousa  (Paris,  1898-1899),  p.  94 — 
96,  note  3;  R.  Hasset,  Les  Sanctuaires  du 
Djebel  Xefousa  (Paris,  1899),  p.  93-94. 

(Ki:sf:  Hasset.) 

EJA’IZ  (literally  “passing”)  is  commonly  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  Five  Orders  (al-.-t hkäm  aL 
A [ha  tu  sa  \  l»cst  in  Goldziher,  7. ahi/iten ,  pp.  66  et 
Jry.  ;  see  also  Diet.  tech,  terms ,  i,  pp.  379  et  set/.) 
and  as  synonymous  with  mu  luth  “permitted”,  an 
action  legally  indifferent,  neither  forbidden  nor 
Commanded  nor  recommended,  the  doing  of  which 
will  not  be  rewarded,  nor  the  omission  punished. 
But  Djaiz  is  much  wider,  and  from  its  meaning 
of  “current”,  “allowable”,  covers  not  only  mubâh 
but  anything  not  legally  hindered,  thus  zvâ<(jib , 
wandüb  and  tnaktüh.  Further,  it  can  be  taken 
intellectually  as  well  as  legally  and  mean  what  is 
not  unthinkable,  whether  necessary,  probable,  im¬ 
probable  or  possible  {Diet,  of  Teehn.  Terms ,  i.  pp. 
207  et  seq.).  (D.  B.  Macdonald.) 

DJAKAT.  [See  Zakät.] 

BJALÀIR,  a  Mongol  tribe,  cf.  the  article 
Mongols.  Hasan  Buzurg  [q,  v.]  belonged  to  this 
tribe  and  JJjaläir  is  therefore  also  used  as  the 
name  for  the  dynasty  founded  by  him  in  Bagh¬ 
dad,  which  began  on  the  death  of  AbQ  SacId  in 
736  (1335)  anc*  was  replaced  in  1411  by  that  of 
the  Kara  KuyünlQ.  Hasan,  who  died  in  757(1156) 
was  followed  by  his  son  Jjljaikh  Uwnis  [q.  v.]  till 
776  (*374),  the  latter  by  his  sons  Husain  (d. 
784=  1382-1383),  Sultan  Ahmad  (d.  813=  1410), 
and  Bdyazld  and  by  other  descendants.  The  end 
of  the  dynasty  was  brought  about  by  ihe  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  world-conqucror  Timflr  fq.  v.].  Cf. 
Cl.  Huart,  Memoire  sur  la  fin  de  la  Dy  nastie  des 
Ilékaniens. 

PJALÄL  (a.),  “Majesty”,  “eminence”.  ! 

PJALÄL,  BukiiärI,  Saiyid,  commonly  known 
as  Suaiku  D]aläl  or  Makjidüm-i-DjaiiäniyXn, 
was  the  son  of  Saiyid  Ahmad  b.  Saiyid  pjaläl  al- 
Din,  Bukhärl,  and  was  born  in  707  A.  H.  (  =  1307 
A.  D.).  He  received  his  spiritual  training  from  his 
father  and  from  Shaikh  Rukn  al-I)in,  a  grandson 
of  Bahà*  al-Din  Zakarlya  [q.v.];  he  was  made  a 
£haltfa,  first  in  the  Suhrawardi,  and  afterwards  in 
the  CishtI  order.  He  died  in  785  A.  II.  (=  1383 
A.  I).)  and  was  buried  at  Cch,  where  his  grave 
is  still  an  object  of  veneration.  His  followers,  who 
call  themselves  Djaläli,  are  vagabond  fakirs,  with 
no  fixed  dwelling-places;  they  pay  little  attention 
to  prayer,  drink  bhang  (Indian  hemp),  and.  eat 
snakes  and  scorpions;  they  shave  their  beards, 
moustaches  and  eyebrows,  and  wear  glass  armlets 
and  a  woollen  cord  round  the  nock.  They  are 
found  in  scattered  groups  in  Northern  India  and 
are  said  to  be  common  in  Central  Asia. 


Bibliography.  DM  Shiköh,  Safina  t  aL 
awliyZ ,  ft.  v.;  Him  id  DjamalL,  Siyar  aUZriflny 
ft.  v.  ;  AbO  *I-Faz1,  A'ln-i-Akbarl  (ed.  Blochmann), 
ii,  218-219;  Census  of  India ,  1 89 1,  voL  xix, 
p.  195-196. 

DJALAL  al-DAWLA,  an  honorary  title  borne 
several  rulers,  for  example  —  in  addition  to 
the  Bay  id  given  below,  -  the  Ghaznawid  Mo¬ 
hammad  [q.  v.)  and  the  MirdJUid  Nasr  [q.  v.]. 

DJALÄL  al-DAWLA  Abü  T*m*  BahA’ 
al-Dawla,  a  Bö  y  id,  born  in  383=993-994. 
When  Sultan  al-Dawla  was  appointed  Amir  al- 
L’marä1  on  the  death  of  his  father  Balil3  al-Dawla 
in  403=1012,  he  allotted  the  governorship  of 
Basra  to  his  brother  JJjalJl  al-Dawla.  The  latter 
remained  here  for  several  years  without  taking 
any  part  in  the  dissensions  within  the  Büyid  family. 
In  415=1024-1025  SultSn  al-Dawla  died  and  his 
brother  Musbarrif  al-Dawla  also  died  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Djaiâl  al-Dawla  was  then  proclaimed 
Amir  al-t'inari";  but  when  he  did  not  appear  in 
Basra  to  take  up  his  new  office,  AbQ  Kâlujjlr, 
a  son  of  Sultan  al-Dawla,  was  applied  to,  but  he 
was  as  little  able  to  undertake  the  office.  When 
UjaHl  al-Dawla  learned  that  his  name  was  no 
longer  mentioned  in  the  Ahutba,  he  advanced  on 
Baghdad  with  an  army,  but  was  defeated  and  had 
to  retire  to  Basra.  In  Ramadan  418  =  October 
1027  he  appeared  in  the  capital  however,  in 
answer  to  an  invitation  from  the  Turks  who  could 
not  come  to  terms  with  the  people  of  Baghdad 
and  feared  the  influence  of  the  Aiabs.  But  friendly 
relations  with  the  Turks  were  not  long  maintained. 
By  the  following  year  a  revolution  broke  out  in 
Baghdad  and  L_>jalôl  al-Dawla  was  only  able  to 
restore  order  with  difficulty  at  the  same  time. 
Abu  Kälujjär  won  Basra  without  striking  a  blow, 
and  in  420=  1029  he  succeeded  in  gaining  pos¬ 
session  of  Wasij  also.  But  when  DjV‘âl  al-Dawla 
made  a  raid  on  al-Ahw5z,  AbQ  Kalijjâr  wished 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace;  Djalil  al- 
Dawla,  however,  preferred  to  sack  al-Al.wilz  and 
carried  oflT  the  women  of  AbQ  Kftlld’".A  family 
prisoners.  At  the  end  of  Rabi*  I  421  =  April  1030, 
AbQ  Kâlidjâr  advanced  against  I_>jal5!  al-Dawla  but 
was  defeated  after  a  three  days  battle  and  had  to 
take  to  flight,  while  the  latter  occupied  Wîsit  and 
then  entered  Baghdad  Basra  also  was  taken  but 
soon  rc-occupicd  by  Abu  KJbdjîr’s  troops.  In 
£haww5l  (October)  of  the  same  year,  the  latter 
were  again  defeated  at  al-MaiJhär.  This  town  fell 
into  the  enemy’s  hands  but  when  AbQ  Kîlujjîr 
sent  reinforcements,  JJjaläl  al-I)awla’s  supporters 
were  driven  out  again.  In  the  capital  the  insubor¬ 
dination  of  the  Turkish  mercenaries  continued  to 
increase  and  the  Amir  al-t’marîJ  soon  lost  the  last 
remnants  of  his  pow'er.  In  423  =  1032,  Djaläl 
al-Dawla’s  palace  was  sacked,  and  the  only  course 
left  for  him  was  to  flee  the  town  and  go  to  cl’k- 
bari,  while  Abu  Kâlidjâr  was  proclaimed  Amir 
al-Umarä*  by  the  Turks  in  Baghdad.  The  latter 
at  this  time  was  in  al-Ahwâz  and  as  he  had  no 
particular  ambition  for  the  Amirate,  ßjal5l  al- 
Dawla  was  able  to  return  to  the  capital  about 
six  weeks  later  where  however  matters  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  In  the  following  year  his  palace 
was  again  stormed  and  plundered,  and  for  a  se¬ 
cond  time  the  now  quite  helpless  Büyid  had  to 
flee.  This  time  he  went  to  al-Karkh,  where. he 
was  protected  by  the  Shi'ls,  and  he  remained  here 
till  the  rebels  invited  him  back  to  Baghdad.  In 
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the  same  year  Abu  '1-Kîsim  governor  of  Basra 
rebelled  against  Aba  Kälfdjär  because  the  latter 
intended  to  depose  him,  and  invited  Qjaläl  al- 
Dawla's  son  al- Malik  al-cAzïz  to  Basra.  But  the 
latter  was  driven  out  in  425  =  1033-1034  and 
homage  was  again  paid  to  Aba  Kälidjär  in  Basra. 
In  the  capital  unbridled  anarchy  reigned  and  in 
427  ss  1035-1036  another  mutiny  broke  out  in 
the  army,  which  was  however  put  down  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Caliph.  In  428=1036-1037 
lJars{ughan,  one  of  the  most  powerful  Turkish 
chiefs  in  Baghdad,  whose  position  was  threatened, 
called  in  the  help  of  Aba  KâUdjïr.  Ujalâl  al- 
Dawla  was  once  more  driven  out  of  Baghdad;  but 
when  he  received  support  from  Kirwftsh  b.  al* 
MuVallid  of  Mosul  and  Dubais  b.  CAU  of  Hilla 
and  the  Dailamitcs  in  Baghdad  quarrelled  with 
the  Turks,  he  was  soon  able  to  drive  out  Barstu- 
ghan  and  occupy  the  capital.  Barstughan  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  put  to  death  while  AbO  Kalîdjàr  ulti¬ 
mately  made  peace  with  Djalal  al- Dawla.  Their 
final  reconcilation  was  scaled  by  the  marriage  of 
one  of  the  latter's  daughters  with  Abü  Man>ür,  a 
son  of  AbQ  KSlfdjSr.  About  the  same  time  iijalal 
iil-Da wla  assumed  the  ancient  Persian  title  “King 
of  Kings",  which  little  corresponded  with  his  own 
impotence  and  the  general  chaos.  In  431  =  1039- 
1040  or  according  to  others  432  =  1040-1041,  he 
had  to  put  down  another  Turkish  mutiny  in  the 
capital.  JJjaläl  al- Dawla  died  on  the  6l11  Shacb5n 
435  =2  9  it»  March  1044.  It  was  his  reign  that 
brought  the  Bayid  kingdom  to  its  lowest  depths  of 
humiliation. 
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EJALAL  al-DIN  Mangl'rarti,  the  last  of 
the  Khwärimshähs,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Muhammad  and  had  been  allotted  by  his  father 
the  (»hôrid  lands  he  had  conquered  with  the 
capital  Ghazna,  while  another  son  Uzlagshah  was 
appointed  his  successor.  The  Mongol  conquest 
under  ftngiz  Khan  [q.  v.,  p.  856]  rendered  these 
dispositions  worthless,  for  Muhammad  is  said  to 
have  recognised  before  his  death  in  617  (De¬ 
cember  1220  or  January  1221)  that  only  a  valiant 
warrior  like  Djaläl  al-Dln  was  fitted  to  rule  the 
kingdom  in  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  it 
then  was.  But  this  did  not  please  certain  Turkish 
Amirs,  who  when  l>jaläl  al-Dln  had  come  to 
Mangkhlak  with  his  two  brothers  Uzlagshäh  and 
Akshäh  from  his  father's  deathbed  on  an  island 
near  AbaskOn  [q.  v.,  p.  6],  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  seize  and  kill  him.  Djalal  al-Din  was  just  able 
to  escape  this  danger  by  taking  flight  to  KJhorä- 
sfln,  whither  his  brothers  followed  him,  because 
the  Mongols  made  any  long  stay  in  Kh*Srizm 
impossible.  But  while  his  brothers  were  captured 
by  the  Mongols  on  the  way  and  slain,  Ljalàl  al- 
Din  succeeded  in  escaping  via  NishapOr,  Zuzan 
and  Bust  to  Ghazna.  There  he  collected  an  army 
around  him  again  and  put  to  flight  a  body  of 
Mongols  not  far  from  Parwän,  but  when  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  his  troops  soon  afterwards  left 
him,  L>jaläl  al-Dln,  continually  pursued  by  the 
Mongols,  had  to  escape  to  India.  He  was  over¬ 
taken  by  hostile  troops  on  the  bank  of  the  Indus 
but  escaped  after  a  valiant  defence  by  himself  and 


his  men  by  plunging  his  horse  into  the  river  and 
successfully  swimming  to  the  other  side  (Nov.  1221). 

ßjalal  al-Dln  remained  in  India  for  about 
three  years.  During  this  period  he  had  many 
stirring  adventures  with  the  Indian  rulers  Shams 
al-Dln  Iltutmish  [q*  v.]  and  Karadja,  which  we 
must  pass  over  here,  and  then  went  to'Kermfin 
in  621  (X224)  where  Burak  Hädjib  [q.  v.,  p.793] 
had  made  himself  ruler.  The  latter  submitted  to 
Djalftl  al-Dln  and  was  confirmed  by  him  as  go¬ 
vernor  of  this  province.  Ijjalâl  al-Dln  himself 
continued  his  journey  to  Färs  and  the  Persian 
'’Irak,  where  his  brother  Ghiyälh  al-Dfn  Plrshfih 
ruled,  but  soon  found  himself  forced  to  submit  to 
Iijalal  al-Dln.  Cingiz-Kh&n  had  in  the  meantime 
gone  back  to  Mongolia,  but.  Djaläl  al-Dln  did  not 
think  of  using  the  opportunity  to  restore  peace 
and  order  to  the  devastated  lands,  that  his  fathers 
had  once  ruled.  On  the  contrary  he  quarrel¬ 
led  with  the  cAbbSsid  Caliph  al-Näsir,  and  with 
Uzbcg  [q.  v.],  the  Atabeg  of  Ä&bnrbaidjän,  and 
thought  it  his  duty  to  fight  the  infidel  Georgians. 
During  these  continual  campaigns  the  Mongols 
again  appeared  in  the  lands  of  Jsläm  and  when 
Iijalal  al-Din  was  preparing  to  fight  them,  he 
quarrelled  with  his  brother  Ghiyälh  al-Din,  who 
left  him  with  his  troops  and  retired  to  Kennän 
in  625  (1228),  where  he  met  his  death  through 
the  intrigues  of  Buräk  Hädjib.  The  result  was 
that  though  £)jaläl  al-Dln  was  defeated  in  the 
battle  with  the  Mongols,  the  latter  suffered  such 
heavy  losses  that  they  did  not  continue  the  war 
but  retired  again.  Djaläl  al-Din’s  power  thus  re¬ 
mained  unaffected  and  he  found  nothing  more 
pressing  to  do  than  renew  the  siege  of  Khilät  in 
626  (1229)  which  belonged  to  the  Aiyübid  al- 
AsJjraf  [q.  v.,  p.  484],  which  he  previously  at¬ 
tempted  to  take.  This  time  he  was  successful  in 
taking  the  town,  though  after  a  six  months’  siege. 
The  negotiations,  which  he  entered  into  during 
this  period  with  the  Saldjüjÿ  of  Asia  Minor,  Kai- 
kubäd  L,  were  so  far  from  being  successful  in 
their  object  that  the  latter  took  the  side  of  al- 
Ashraf  and  the  two  princes  took  the  field  against 
him,  which  resulted  in  his  being  severely  defeated 
in  627  (1230)  near  Arzandjân.  But  peace  was 
soon  afterwards  agreed  to  in  view  of  the  common 
danger  from  the  Mongols,  but  when  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  Mongols  actually  appeared  again, 
Djalal  al-Dln  was  not  able  to  collect  an  army  to 
drive  them  back.  Accompanied  by  a  few  faithful 
followers  he  was  able  to  escape  his  enemies,  who 
followed  him  everywhere,  for  a  period,  till  he 
was  finally  captured  by  a  Kurd  and  while  he  was 
living  in  the  latter's  house  murdered  by  another 
Kurd  in  628  (1231). 
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EJALAL  al-DIN  RÜMÏ,  one  of  the  great 
mystic  poets  of  Islam,  was  born  at  Balkh 
in  604  (1207).  His  family  claimed  descent  from 
AbO  Bakr  aud  was  connected  by  marriage  with 
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the  roysl  family  of  &b*Iriim.  When  three  years 
of  age  (607=  1210),  he  was  taken  by  his  father 
to  Nl<blpCr  and  presented  to  the  aged  ‘Attar. 
The  latter,  according  to  the  legend,  predicted  his 
future  greatness  and  gave  him  his  Pock  of  Secrets. 
His  father  Bahl*  al-I >in  Walad  had  to  leave  Balkh 
at  this  time,  because  he  had  incurred  the  wrath 
of  the  ruler  Muhammad  Kutb  al-Din  Kh^arizm- 
*Mh.  lie  took  the  young  Jjjalal  aUMn  with  him 
and  after  visiting  Baghdad,  Mecca,  Damascus,  Ma- 
Myfl,  Arzan«ljan  and  Lnrcnda  finally  settled  in 
Kdniya  about  1226  or  1227  (623 — 625)  where  he 
found  a  protector  in  the  person  of  the  Snbjjiïk 
prince  ‘Ala  al-lMn  Knikubad.  lie  was  appointed 
professor  there  and  on  his  death  in  6zS  (1230- 
1231),  Djal.ll  al-Din  succeeded  him  in  the  chair; 
he  never  again  left  KOniya  except  for  a  short 
journey. 

The  event,  which  had  the  greatest  influence  on 
his  intellectual  and  moral  life,  was  his  meeting 
with  the  Sufi  Shams  al-Din  Tabrizi.  The  latter  in 
the  course  of  his  wanderings,  came  to  KOniya; 
there  he  saw  Djaliil  al-l>in,  on  whom  he  exer¬ 
cised  a  powerful  influence.  Köml  acknowledged 
what  he  owed  to  his  master  by  dedicating  a  great 
part  of  his  works  to  him.  As  a  result  of  this 
meeting,  he  abandoned  the  study  of  sciences  in 
order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  mysticism.  lie 
founded  the  order  of  Mawlawis  or  “dancing  der¬ 
vishes’*;  contrary  to  the  general  Muslim  practice 
he  gave  a  considerable  place  to  music  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  order.  lie  died  at  KOniya  in  I 
672  (1273). 

Ilis  tomb  is  in  the  monastery  founded  by  him. 
The  architecture  [see  this  article  p.  422]  of  this 
tekke  is  of  remarkable  delicacy  and  beauty;  the 
mosque  is  adorned  with  carved  candelabra,  valu¬ 
able  tapestries,  embroideries  and  beautifully  en¬ 
graved  inscriptions.  His  successors  arc  interred 
near  JDjaläl  al-Din.  The  order  has  always  had  at 
its  head  one  of  his  descendants  who  lives  in 
KOniya;  he  is  called  the  Celebi  [q.  v.,  p.  831]. 
I>jnlâl  al-Din  is  often  invoked  under  the  title 
M awlanu. 

Al-Rümi*s  principal  work  is  the  Mathnawi,  a 
vast  poem  in  six  books,  a  mixture  of  tables, 
anecdotes,  symbols  and  reflections  intended  to 
illustrate  and  explain  Sdfl  doctrines;  he  took  forty 
years  to  compose  it.  He  also  wrote  a  Diwân 
and  a  prose  treatise  entitled  Pi  hi  mit  fihi  “what 
is  within  is  within”;  this  last  work  which  is  un¬ 
known  in  Persia  is  to  be  found  in  several  Stambul 
libraries.  Djaläl  al-I)In  is  a  poet  of  the  first  rank; 
he  possesses  the  most  diverse  qualities:  variety 
and  originality  of  imagery,  dignity  and  picturcsque- 
ncss,  learning  and  charm,  depth  of  feeling  ami  of 
thought.  The  composition  of  the  Mathnawi  is,  it 
must  be  granted,  very  disjointed;  the  stories 
follow  one  another  in  no  order;  the  examples 
suggest  reflections  which  in  their  turn  suggest 
reflections  which  in  their  turn  suggest  others  so 
that  the  narrative  is  often  interrupted  by  long 
digressions;  but  this  want  of  order  seems  to  l>c 
a  result  of  the  lyrical  inspiration,  which  carries 
the  poet  along  as  if  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  if 
the  reader  yields  to  it,  the  effect  is  by  no  means 
displeasing.  It  would  be  fatiguing  to  read  the 
book  right  through,  but  if  one  opens  this  im¬ 
mense  poem  by  chance  and  reads  a  few  pages, 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed. 

As  a  philosopher,  al-Ruinl  is  less  original  than 
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as  a  poet  His  teaching  is  that  of  ÇQftsm,  ex¬ 
pressed  with  glowing  enthusiasm;  it  is  not  sys¬ 
tematically  expounded  and  the  thought  is  some¬ 
times  carried  away  by  the  lyrical  fervour;  to  re¬ 
construct  this  philosophy,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  collect  the  elements,  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  book  and  formulate  a  number  of 
principles  from  them. 

As  amongst  other  Soft  writers,  many  Neo- 
Flatonic  ideas  arc  found  in  Rami;  others  are 
closely  allied  to  those  of  Christian  mystics;  some 
are  very  boldly  expressed  which  may  be  excused 
on  account  of  the  poetic  form.  As  an  example  of 
the  last  we  note  this  thought,  delicate  enough  in 
theodicy,  that  even  evil  contributes  to  the  glory 
of  God,  that  it  makes  part  of  his  perfection;  a 
painter  who  wishes  to  represent  the  ugly,  shows 
skill  if  he  renders  it  in  a  hideous  fashion:  “The 
ugly  says:  O  King,  Creator  of  the  ugly,  you  are 
as  powerful  in  the  beautiful  as  in  the  ugly  which 
is  despised”.  —  Another  very  bold  idea  is  that 
of  an  old  Shaikh  who  says  to  the  Sufi  Iiâyazld, 
when  he  was  going  on  a  pilgrimage:  Go  around 
me;  that  will  be  equivalent  to  going  round  the 
Ka‘ba;  “although  the  Kacba  is  the  house  of  God, 
destined  by  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  reli¬ 
gious  rites,  my  being  is  superior  to  it  as  the  house 
of  his  secrets”.  —  The  episode  of  Moses  and  the 
herdsman  has  often  been  quoted,  in  which  the 
author  appears  to  teach  that  the  manner  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  religious  feeling  is  of  no  importance, 
that  rites  and  formulae  are  nothing  and  that  the 
feeling  is  everything:  “What  can  words  do  for 
me”?  says  God  to  Moses,  “it  is  a  glowing  heart 
that  I  want;  inflame  the  hearts  with  love  and  pay 
no  heed  to  thought  or  expression”. 

Another  well  known  passage  is  one  that  con¬ 
tains  a  kind  of  doctrine  of  transmigration:  “I  die 
as  a  stone  and  become  a  plant;  1  die  as  a  plant 
and  am  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  animal;  I  die 
as  an  animal  and  nin  reborn  man . .  •  dying  as 
man,  I  shall  come  to  life  again  an  angel ...  I 
shall  even  transcend  the  angel  to  become  some¬ 
thing  no  man  has  seen,  and  then  I  shall  be  the 
Nothing,  the  Nothing”.  And  lastly  this  apparently 
pantheistic  fragment,  in  which  the  poet  identifies 
himself  with  all  nature:  “1  am  the  mote  in  the 
sunbeam;  I  am  the  ball  of  the  sun;  I  am  the 
glow  of  morning;  1  am  the  breath  of  evening,  etc.”. 
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Browne,  A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  ii.  515  statement  cannot  be  otherwise  interpreted  than  as 
et  seq.\  P.  Horn,  Geschickte  der  Persischen  Lit •  has  been  done  by  Ideler  and  other  scholars, 
ieratur  (Leipzig,  1901),  pages  161 — 168  ;  Carra  namely,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  era  the 
de  Vaux,  Gatali  (Paris,  1902),  pages  291—  years  4.,  8.,  12.,  16.,  20.,  24.  (according  to  al- 
306;  Clément  Huart,  Koni  ah,  la  ville  des  Der -  Shirâzl  28.  also)  were  leap  years  of  366  days, 
viehes  Tourneurs  ;  —  and  cf.  the  article  Shams  but  after  that  the  next  leap  year  was  29.  (or  33.), 
ai^DIn  Tabriz!.  (B.  Carra  de  Vaux.)  followed  by  33.,  37.,  41.,  45.,  49.,  53.,  57.,  then 
JALALABAD,  town  in  Afgh&nistftn,  the  next  leap  year  was  not  till  62.  (according  to 
near  the  Kabul  river,  almost  half-way  on  the  main  al-Shirftz!  37.,  41.,  45.,  49.,  53.,  57.,  61.,  65., 

route  from  Pcshftwar  to  Kabul,  headquarters  of  and  then  70.);  the  cycle  was  then  repeated  again 

m  large  district  of  the  same  name:  permanent  pop.  in  the  same  way.  According  to  UlQgh  Beg,  whose 
estimated  at  only  2,000,  but  this  number  increases  account  is  probably  the  correct  one,  there  would 

ten-fold  during  the  winter,  when  the  Amir  often  be  15  intercalary  days  in  62  years,  which  would 

takes  up  his  residence  here  in  a  fine  palace  built  give  an  average  year  of  365,  241  935  days  (the 

In  1892.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Mughal  cm-  correct  length  is  365,  2422),  the  error  would 

peror  Pjaläl  al-I)fn  Akbar,  who  is  said  to  have  therefore  be  one  day  in  about  3770  years,  while 

founded  it  in  1570  A.  D.  It  is  famous  in  history  in  the  Gregorian  calendar  it  is  one  day  in  about 

for  the  defence  of  the  garrison  under  General  3330  years.  The  L>jaläll  calendar  would  thus  be 
Sale  during  the  winter  of  1841 — 1842,  when  the  somewhat  more  accurate  than  ours,  not  as  Ideler 
rest  of  the  British  army  had  been  destroyed.  has  stated,  less  accurate,  because  it  has  taken  the 

bibliography:  W.  Broadfoot,  The  Career  average  length  of  the  tropic  year  c.  2"  too  long. 
of  Major  George  Broadj oot,  pp.  47 — 109(1888);  On  the  other  hand  he  is  right  when  he  says  it 
Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India:  Afghanistan ,  p.  is  somewhat  too  complicated;  but  on  the  other 
66  sq.  (Calcutta,  1908).  (J.  S.  Cotton.)  hand  the  equation  to  true  time  is  made  in  a 

EJALÄLI  i.  e.  al-Ta'rlkh  al-Djalali ,  Pers.  much  briefer  period  than  in  the  Gregorian  ca- 
7flV/W  Djaläti  =  the  I2jaläll  calendar,  also  lendar,  viz.  in  62  instead  of  400  years.  —  If 
7Vr/M-i  Malikl ,  so-called  after  the  Saldjuk  SultSn  Kutb  al-Din  al-Shir5zl’s  account  were  the  correct 
Malik  Shah  b.  Alp  Arslan,  who  in  467  (1074-1075)  one,  there  would  be  17  intercalated  days  in  70 
called  a  conference  of  astronomers,  among  whom  years,  which  would  give  an  average  year  of 
was  the  famous  mathematician  and  poet  fOmar  365,24285  days,  with  an  error  of  one  day  in 
b.  Ibrahim  al-Khaiyünil  [q.  v.],  at  his  newly  erected  c.  1540  years.  —  In  his  translation  of  the  Pro- 
observatory  (the  site  is  uncertain,  Isfahan,  Raiy  legomena  to  UlQgh  Beg's  tables  L.  A.  Sédillot  has 
or  Klsbäpür  are  possible)  and  commissioned  them  thought  the  accuracy  of  the  l_)jalâll  calendar  was 

to  regulate  the  ancient  Persian  calendar  again  still  higher,  but  here  he  is  wrong;  he  assumed  a 

and  bring  it  more  into  agreement  with  the  results  cycle  of  !OI  years  with  39  intercalated  days,  which 
of  astronomical  observations  and  calculations.  The  gives  an  average  year  of  365,242235  days,  so  that 
existing  Persian  system  (the  era  of  Yezdcgird)  an  error  of  one  day  would  not  be  made  for 
was  as  follows:  the  year  had  12  months  of  30  28,000  years.  Although  39  intercalary  days  ap- 

days  each  and  the  Ave  odd  days  ( al-mustaraka ,  pear  in  101  years  of  the  Persian  calendar,  this 
l*crs,  andargah)  were  added  to  the  eighth  month  number  does  not  however  complete  a  cycle,  which 
(a ban)  as  intercalary  days.  But  as  the  year  has  is  only  done  by  3X62  or  186  years  and  the  25  years 

approximately  36574  days,  the  error  amounted  to  which  follow  the  101,  increase  the  error  with  their 

one  day  every  four  years  and  one  month  in  120  6  intercalary  days.  —  The  Annuaire  du  Bureau 

years  so  that  one  month  was  intercalated  every  des  Longitudes,  (for  1851)  and  following  it  a  number 
120  years  and  the  I20l,i  year  therefore  had  13  of  modern  astronomers  thought  that  a  cycle  of 
months  (for  the  various  views  on  this  intercalation  33  years  with  8  intercalated  days  could  be  recog- 
sec  the  sources  quoted  below).  In  this  calendar,  nised  in  the  Persian  calendar,  which  would  have 
which  was  however  driven  much  out  of  use  by  been  the  most  accurate  of  the  calendars  yet  de- 
the  Muhammadan  after  the  Arab  conquest,  the  vised,  with  an  error  of  only  one  day  in  c.  5000 
error  was  the  same  as  in  the  Julian  but  it  was  years.  This  cycle  was  obtained  by  the  assumption 
inferior  to  the  latter  in  this  respect  that  an  ad-  that  a  intercalary  day  was  inserted  every  four 
justment  was  not  made  every  four  years  but  only  years  for  seven  times  and  for  the  eighth  time 
every  120  years.  —  We  are  not  quite  clear  as  only  after  the  fifth  year;  this  result  cannot  be 
to  what  change  was  made  by  [)jalal  al-Din's  as-  obtained  from  the  statements  of  UlQgh  Beg  and 
tronomers.  Authorities  are  only  agreed  that  they  Kutb  al-Din,  as  we  possess  them;  but  it  is  by 
retained  the  12  months  with  their  30  days  each  no  means  impossible  that  errors  may  have  crept 
and  their  old  names,  as  well  as  the  five  intercalary  into  these  accounts  and  that  both  of  them  should 
days,  but  these  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  read:  "when  this  intercalation  has  been  repeated 
twelfth  month (Aspandärrnudh,  Arab.  Isfanaarniadh)  six  to  eight  times”,  in  place  of  "six  to  seven 
and  that  a  further  intercalary  day  was  now  inserted  times”  or  "seven  to  eight  times’*;  for  in  Persian 
every  four  years  (where  is  not  known,  probably  the  numerals  haft  (7)  and  ha$ht  (8)  are  easily 
after  the  five  days).  Two  different  and  not  quite  confused,  os  in  Arabic  are  the  figures  for  6  and 
clear  accounts  exist  of  the  institution  of  the  cycle  7  (the  letters  wäw  and  eai).  We  would  thus  have 
after  the  expiry  of  which  an  adjustment  with  the  16  intercalated  days  in  66  years,  or  8  in  33, 
true  time  would  be  reached:  according  to  UlQgh  which  is  the  same  thing.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
Beg  (died  1449)  when  this  intercalation  (one  day  understand  why  the  Persian  astronomers  should 
every  four  years)  had  l>ccn  repeated  six  or  seven  have  decided  on  the  complicated  method  if  they 
times,  it  was  postponed  to  the  fifth  year  (instead  could  obtain  the  same  accuracy  with  the  simpler 
of  to  the  fourth);  according  to  Kutb  al-L)in  al-  mode.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  must  grant  that 
ghirSzI  (died  1311)  it  was  not  postponed  till  the  the  table  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Ulugh  Beg’s  tables, 
fifth  year  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  time.  This  for  the  sum  of  the  days  in  the  years  1  to  1000, 
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agrees  better  with  the  assumption  of  8  interca¬ 
lated  days  in  33  years  than  with  that  of  15  in 
62  years.  Giozel  has  proposed  another  hypothesis 
which  Matzka  has  given  in  his  Die  Chronologie  in 
ihrem  ganzem  Umfange  (Vienna,  1844),  namely, 
that  there  were  seven  cycles  of  33  years  with  8 
intercalated  days  in  each  cycle  combined  with  a 
37  year  cycle  with  9  intercalated  days;  this  gave 
an  average  year  of  365,242537,  which  agrees  to 
five  decimal  places  with  that  given  by  L’lQgh 
Beg.  —  The  Persian  astronomers  took  as  the  New 
Year’s  Day  (Nawrflz)  i.  e.  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Dew  era,  the  io'1'  Ramadan  471  A.  11.  =  1 5 
March  1079,  on  which  day  the  sun  entered  the 
sign  of  the  Ram.  Whether  this  era  ever  attained 
any  vogue  alongside  of  the  Muhammadan,  and 
how  long  it  survived,  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
the  authorities;  Idclcr  however  mentions  that  the 
poet  Sacdl  (d.  1263)  in  his  GulistUn  praises  the 
month  Ardibahhbt  Djnlfilf,  i.  e.  the  second  month 
of  the  Djaläll  year  (middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  May)  as  the  finest  season  of  the  year. 

bibliography:  Prolégomènes  des  tables 
astron.  d'Uloug  Peg  (ed.  L.  A.  Sédillot,  Paris, 
1853),  p.  27 — 31  and  235,  texte  persan  p.  309— 
313;  Alfraganus,  Piemen  ta  aslronomiea  (ed.  J. 
Golius),  Notae,  p.  32 — 35;  I«  Idcler,  Handbuch 
der  mat  hemal,  u.  tec  hn.  Chronologie  (Berlin, 
1826),  ii.  512 — 558;  F.  K.  Ginzcl,  Handbuch 
der  mathemat.  u.  techn,  Chronologie  (Leipzig, 
1906),  i.  300 — 305.  (II.  St/TER.) 

EJALÄLZÄDE  MUÇTAFÂ  CîELEBI,  known 
as  Koi>ja  NisilANUJl,  belonged  to  Tossia  in  Asia 
Minor  where  his  father  held  the  office  of  Kàdl, 
entered  the  service  of  the  state  in  the  reign  of 
Selim  I  as  a  clerk  in  the  Imperial  Dlwän,  ac¬ 
companied  the  Grand  Vizier  Ibrâhîm  Pasha  on 
his  mission  to  Kgypt  in  930  (1524)  (v.  Hammer, 
Geschichte  des  Osm,  Reich.,  iii.  39  et  scq.)  and  on 
his  return  was  appointed  RaJIs  al-Kuttâb  (Secre¬ 
tary  of  State).  In  941  (1535)  he  accompanied 
Sutaimân  I  on  the  -Persian  campaign  and  was 
promoted  on  this  occasion  to  be  Nisfaandji  (Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  tewkfi ),  which  office  he  held 
till  964  (1556-1557),  supported  by  the  favour  of 
IbrShim  Pasha,  whose  confidant  he  had  become, 
and  of  the  Sultän.  In  this  year,  while  holding  the 
office  of  muteferrikabathi  (chief  king’s  messenger) 
he  resigned  that  of  nizhlintljl ,  at  the  instigation, 
it  is  said,  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Rustam  Pasha  who 
was  not  well  disposed  to  him.  During  Sulaimän 
I’s  last  Hungarian  campaign  in  974  (1566),  on 
which  he  accompanied  him  as  muteferrikabashi , 
he  was  again  appointed  to  the  office  of  Nishandji  ; 
he  only  survived  the  Sultan  a  year  and  died  in 
Rabic  ii.  975  (beginning  5‘h  October  1567;  cf. 
the  chronogram  in  his  epitaph  in  Hadikat  at - 
DjawamP,  i.  295).  The  Turks  speak  highly  of 
DjalâlzSde  os  a  brilliant  stylist  and  an  extremely 
capable  official.  In  the  offices  of  Ra5Is  Efendi  and 
Nishândj»  he  was  entrusted  with  important  nego¬ 
tiations  with  foreign  states  (v.  Hammer,  Gesch.  d. 
Osm.  A’.,  iii.  131,  159;  Corneille  de  Schcppcr, 
Missions  Dipl.,  i37=Gway,  Urkunden ,  etc.,  ii. 

I,  p.  20)  and  obtained  an  insight  into  all  the 
branches  of  the  history  of  the  state.  He  took/ 
advantage  of  his  opportunities  to  write  a  history 
of  Sulaimän  I,  planned  on  a  large  scale,  the 
Pa b akät  al-Mamälik  wa  Daradjât  al-Masalik ,  only 
a  part  of  which  was  completed;  it  comes  down 
to  the  year  962  and  the  author  had  finished  the 


earlier  parts  by  94 1  A.  It.  (▼.  Hammer,  Getek.  /. 
Osm.  A*.,  iU.  158  it  sty.).  We  alto  possess  from 
his  pen  a  very  remarkable  history  of  Selim  I 
(Ma'Zthir  Selim- Khan)  ;  considerable  extracts  have 
survived  of  his  edition  of  the  laws  Kanün-N 3m  e, 
which  Ewliyft  Efendi,  i.  1 71,  and  Petewi,  i.  43, 
mention  as  a  separate  work.  A  translation  of 
Maskin’«  Persian  biography  of  the  Prophet,  A/<z€- 
âzifj  al-Nubuwa  wa  Ma'ârifj  al-Fnfûwa  and  an 
ethical  work  MawJhib  al-Khallak  fl  Marat ib  at - 
AkhlUk  are  also  ascribed  to  him.  His  poems,  in 
which  he  calls  himself  Nish. inf,  are  scattered 
throughout  his  historical  works.  He  built  a  mosque 
in  the  Aiyüb  suburb,  which  is  known  as  the 
Mosque  of  Ni^iandjl  (Hadikat,  toe.  cit.). 

Bibliography :  In  addition  to  the  works 
quoted  :  Rieu,  Cat.  of  the  Turk .  Manuscr.  in 
the  Br.  Mus.,  p.  49  et  seq.\  Khalifat  ul-Ruesa, 
p.  S  et  ieq.\  La  (if l ,  335  (ed.  1314  II.);  Tajh- 
köpriizäde,  ii.  105.  (J.  H.  Morijtmann.) 

DJALIlI,  a  Turkish  poet  of  Hrusa,  who 
had  adopted  the  same  makhla{  as  two  of  his  less 
known  predecessors,  the  one  of  whom  belonged 
to  Hrusa,  and  the  other  to  Adrianople.  He  was 
the  son  of  Ilamldi  and  was  long  in  Constantinople 
the  poet  Ahl’s  inseparable  companion  in  his  de¬ 
bauches;  in  his  native  place  he  was  looked  upon 
as  a  madman.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Sultän 
Sulaimän  I,  was  the  contemporary  of  Bâkï  [q. 
p.  603]  and  left  two  long  poems  in  couplets, 
l.aila  u  MadjnUn  and  Khusraw  u  Shir  In  ;  his 
numerous  ghazals  arc  collected  under  the  title 
Gul-i  {ad  berg\  “the  Hundred-leaved  Rose".  A 
translation  of  the  Shahnamah  ascribed  to  him  pro¬ 
bably  never  existed. 

Bibliography :  v.  Hammer,  Geschuhte  der 
Osm .  Dichtkunst,  ii.  398;  Gibb,  History  af 
Ottoman  Poetry,  iii.  159.  (Cl.  Huart.) 
EJALÜLÀ,  (also  DjalDeA’),  a  town  in  the 
(Iräk  (Babylonia)  and,  in  the  mediaeval  division 
of  this  province,  the  capital  of  a  district  (lassuff) 
of  the  circle  Shädb-Kubädh  in  the  Eastern  Tigris 
valley.  Idjalüli  was  a  station  on  the  important 
Khoräsän  road,  the  main  route  between  Babylonia 
and  Irän  and  was  about  equally  distant  (7  para- 
sangs  =  28  miles)  from  Dastadjird  [q.  v.,  p.  926] 
in  the  S.  W.  and  Khänikln  in  the  N.  E.;  it  was 
watered  by  a  canal  from  the  Diyäla  [q.  v.,  p.981] 
(called  Nahr  DjalQla),  which  again  joined  the 
main  stream  farther  down  at  Bädjisrä  [q-  v.,  p.  558]. 
Near  this  town,  which  seems  from  the  statements 
of  the  Arab  geographers  to  have  besn  quite  un¬ 
important,  a  severe  defeat  was  inflicted  by  the 
Arabs  on  the  army  of  the  Säsänian  king  at  the 
end  of  the  year  16  (=637  A.  D.). 

According  to  Mustawfi  (c.  740=1340),  the 
Saldjök  Sultän  Maliksh^h  (465 — 485  =  1073 — 
1092)  built  a  watch-house  (ribaf,  popularly  rubSf )  • 
which  probably  also  served  as  a  caravanserai  in 
I>jalulä;  after  his  time  the  place  was  usually 
called  Ribät  Djalülä.  This  statement  helps  us  to 
locate  the  site  of  I>jalü!ä  with  certainty;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Ribät  Djalülä  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  modern  Kizil-robä{  ;  besides,  the 
distances,  given  by  the  Arab  geographers  for 
I>jal0l5,  also  suit  Kizil-robät;  its  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  is:  340  10'  N.  Lat.,  450  E.  Long.  (Greenw.); 
it  lies  within  the  mountains,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  pass  through  the  Lîjcbel  Hamrin.  The  Diyälä 
flows  past  at  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
town.  The  name  Kizilrobät,  popularly  corrupted 
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also  to  IfazilâbSdh  tnd  ICazrSbSdh  (cf.  Petermann, 
Krisen  im  Orient ,  11.  274),  or  abbreviated  to 
Kizrab9{  (cf.  Herzfeld,  in  Fetermanm  Geogr.  Mit- 
teil 1907,  p.  51)  means  “the  Red  Caravanserai*’. 
Like  its  mediaeval  predecessor,  the  modern  Kizil- 
robftj,  is  only  of  moderate  importance. 

Bibliography :  Sec  the  statements  in  Ba‘- 
$übà;  also  Streck,  Babylonien  nach  den  Arab . 
Geography  i.  8,  15;  Le  Strange,  The  Lands  of 
the  East .  Caliphate  (1905),  p.  62;  and  on  Ki- 
zilrobät  cf.  Kitter,  Erdkunde ,  ix.  418,  489; 
Kcr  Porter,  K eisen  in  Georgien ,  Persien  und 
Armenien  etc.  it.  (Weimar  1833),  p.  234  et  seq . 

(M.  Streck.) 

EJÄLÜT,  the  Goliath  of  the  Bible.  Mus¬ 
lim  tradition  has  somewhat  increased  his  impor¬ 
tance,  for  in  addition  to  the  well  known  story  of 
David's  fight  with  him,  several  other  episodes 
from  various  chapters  of  the  Bible,  relating  to  the 
wars  of  the  Israelites  with  the  Midianites  and 
Philistines,  are  connected  with  his  name. 

The  Kor'ftn  briefly  narrates  how  JJjâlat  attacked 
1'fLlQt  (Saul)  and  how  he  was  killed  by  David 
(ii.  250 — 252).  It  places  in  this  campaign  the  story 
ot  the  soldiers  who  were  tested  by  their  manner 
of  drinking  at  the  crossing  of  a  river,  an  episode 
which  really  refers  to  nn  expedition  of  Gideon 
against  the  Midianites  (fudges,  vii.). 

According  to  Masr0dl  ( Prairies  d'Or ,  iii.  24 1 ) 
Palestine  was  originally  inhabited  by  Berbers  and 
Djftlut  was  the  name  borne  by  the  Berber  Kings 
down  to  the  one  who  was  killed  by  David.  This 
last  king  was,  according  to  Mascûdl,  a  son  of 
M&lQd,  son  of  Dabiil,  son  of  Hatten,  son  of  Färis; 
he  invaded  the  lands  of  the  Israelites  with  several 
Herber  tribes.  The  same  author  gives  the  episode 
of  the  crossing  of  the  river  as  in  the  Kor'än  and 
adds  that  David  slew  Goliath  “with  his  sling”, 
which  is  not  stated  in  the  Kor’än.  This  incident 
took  place  at  Baisän  in  the  Ghör  or  lower  valley 
of  the  Jordan.  Near  Baisän  are  a  spring  and  a 
valley,  which  are  actually  called  Goliath's  Spring 
and  valley  (*Ain  Djâlût,  q.  v.,  p.  212)  to  this  day. 

In  the  Mukhta{ar  al'Aifja'ib  (Abrégé  des  Mer¬ 
veilles,  transi.  Carra  de  Vaux,  p.  loi),  Goliath  is 
classed  among  the  Ccnaanitcs,  the  descendants  of 
Kana(5n,  son  of  Ham,  and  the  verse  (v.  25)  in 
the  Kor’Sn:  “In  this  land  there  is  a  people  of 
giants”,  is  referred  to  them.  According  to  Tabari’s 
Chronicle  (Persian  synopsis,  transi.  Zotenberg) 
Goliath  was  a  descendant  of  the  ‘Adites  and  the 
ThamQdites;  he  was  500  mann  high  and  reigned 
over  the  Israelites  for  a  period  before  Samuel,  and 
oppressed  them;  this  appears  to  correspond  to  the 
period  preceding  Gideon,  during  which  the  Jews 
were  oppressed  by  the  Midianites  (Judges,  Ch.  vi.); 
PjalQt  afterwards  slew  the  sons  of  £li  and  carried 
off  the  ark;  here  he  is  the  personification  of  the 
Philistines  (/  Samuel ,  iv.);  the  account,  which 
follows,  of  Saul’s  campaign  against  the  Philistines, 
the  challenging  of  the  Israelites  by  Goliath,  Da¬ 
vid's  selection  as  their  champion  and  the  fight,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  in  the  Bible  (/  Samuel, 
xvii).  (B.  Carra  dr  Vaux). 

DJAMC  (a.)  a  technical  term  in  grammar  = 
plural. 

DJAMÄCA  (a.;  literally,  “union,  unity”)  “the 
whole  body  of  Muslims,  in  opposition  to  the 
heretics,  who  are  separated  from  the  community 
as  scccders”  (Juynboll,  Handbuch  dss  Islamischen 
Gesetzes,  p.  46,  note  l).  It  is  not  to  be  confused 


with  i4JmlP,  the  consensus  of  Muslim  scholars  of 
a  particular  period.  (A.  Schaade.) 

EJAMÄL  al-IJUSAINT,  a  complimentary  title 
of  the  PersiAn  h  i  s  t  o  r  i  a  n  KAjh  Alläh 
b.  Fadl  AliJCii  ai.-ShirAz!,  died  917  (1511),  or 
According  to  others  926  (1520).  Between  888 — 900 
(1484 — 1495)  be  wrote  a  history  of  Muhammad, 
his  family  and  companions,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Mir  cAlI  Shir,  entitled  Kawdat  al-Ahbab  fl  siyar 
al-Nabl  wa  ’ l-Al  wa  'l-Afkäb  (manuscripts  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris  etc.;  a  Turkish  trans¬ 
lation  was  printed  in  Constantinople).  He  is  also 
the  author  of  a  compendium,  TakmJl  al-$inifa  fi 
' l’Kaiväfl,  on  which  cf.  Hädjdjl  Khalfa. 

Bibliography'.  The  Catalogues  of  manu¬ 
scripts  by  Rieu,  Morley,  Pertsch,  Flügel,  Blo¬ 
chet;  Ethé  in  the  Grundriss  der  Iranischen 

Philologie,  ii.  358. 

DJAMÀL  al* DIN,  a  title  of  honour  borne  by 
the  Bürid  Muhammad  [See  Lane-Poole,  Moh. 
Dynasties,  p.  161]  etc.  Cf.  also  al-djawäd  al- 
isfamAnI  jq.  v.]. 

DJAMAL  al-DIN  al-AFGHÄNI,  al-Saiyid 
Muhammad  b.  Safpar,  one  of  the  most  remar¬ 
kable  figures  in  .the  Muslim  world  in  the  xix'h 
century.  He  was  —  in  the  opinion  of  E.  G. 
Browne  —  at  once  philosopher,  author,  ora¬ 
tor  and  journalist,  but  above  all  he  was  a 
politician  regarded  by  his  opponents  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  agitator.  He  exercised  great  influence  on  the 
liberationist  and  constitutional  movements,  which 
have  arisen  in  Muhammadan  countries  in  the  last 
few  decades.  He  agitated  for  their  liberation  from 
European  influence  and  exploitation,  for  their  in¬ 
dependent  internal  development  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  liberal  institutions,  for  the  union  of  all  the 
Islämic  states  (including  Sbi‘a  Persia)  under  a  single 
caliphate  and  the  creation  of  a  powerful  Muslim 
Empire  capable  of  resisting  European  intervention. 

Djamäl  al-I)in  was  one  of  the  most  convinced 
champions  of  the  pan-Islämic  idea  with  tongue 
and  pen.  His  family  traced  its  descent  through 
the  famous  Traditionist  ‘All  al-Tirinidhl  from  Hu¬ 
sain  b.  ‘All,  which  entitled  them  to  bear  the  title 
Saiyid.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was 
born  at  Ascadäbäd  near  Kanar  in  the  district 
of  Kabul  in  Afghanistan  in  1254  =  1838*1839  in 
a  family  following  the  Hanafl  law;  but  others  say 
it  was  at  Asadäbäd  near  Hamadän  in  Persia 
that  he  first  saw  the  light.  Djamäl  al-Dln,  accor¬ 
ding  to  them,  wished  to  escape  Persian  despotism 
by  claiming  to  be  an  Afghan  subject.  In  any  case 
Afghanistan  was  the  scene  in  which  his  earliest 
childhood  and  youth  wctc  spent.  In  Käbul  he 
studied  all  the  higher  branches  of  Muhammadan 
learning  till  his  xviii<*>  year,  at  the  same  time 
devoting  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
exact  sciences  in  the  traditional  fashion  of  the 
Muslim  East.  He  next  spent  over  a  year  in  India, 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  (1273  =  1857)  and, 
on  his  return  from  the  Hadjdj  to  Afghanistan, 
entered  the  service  of  the  Amir  Dost  Muhammad 
Khan  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  campaign 
against  Herat.  After  the  death  of  the  Amir,  by 
his  adherence  to  Muhammad  Afzam,  brother  of 
the  Amir  Shir  ‘All  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  he  became  involved  in  the  dynastic  civil 
wars  and  after  the  fall  of  his  patron,  whom  he 
had  served  as  minister  during  his  brief  rule,  re¬ 
solved  to  leave  Afghanistan.  Under  a  pretext  of 
again  undertaking  the  pilgrimage  (1285  =  1869), 
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after  a  brief  stay  in  India  and  Cairo,  where 
during  a  fortnight’»  stay  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  Aihar  circle»  and  held  private  lectu¬ 
res  in  his  dwelling,  he  reached  Constantinople 
(1287  =  1840).  As  a  great  reputation  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  a  very  hearty  welcome  awaited  him 
at  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  society  in  the 
Turkish  capital.  He  was  soon  appointed  to  the 
council  of  education  and  iuvited  to  deliver  public 
lectures  in  the  Aya  Sofia  and  the  Ahmadfya 
Mosque.  A  lecture  for  students  delivered  by  him 
in  the  I)Jr  al-l’unûn  before  a  distinguished 
audience,  on  the  value  of  the  arts,  in  which  he 
mentioned  the  gift  of  prophecy  among  the  various 
social  activities,  gave  Hasan  Kahim,  the  >haikh 
al-Islain,  who  was  jealous  of  his  growing  influence, 
an  opportunity  to  charge  him  with  revolutionary 
views;  he  had  classed  prophecy  among  the  arts. 
On  account  of  the  intrigues  of  his  opponents 
against  him  he  had  therefore  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  leave  Constantinople  and  go  to  Cairo,  where 
he  was  very  kindly  received  by  the  authorities 
and  educated  classes.  The  government  granted 
him  an  annual  allowance  of  12,000  Egyptian 
piastres  without  binding  him  to  any  definite  offi¬ 
cial  duties.  He  was  free  to  instruct  the  young  men 
eager  for  knowledge  who  gathered  round  him  at 
his  house  and  in  unrestricted  intcieourse  in  the 
higher  branches  of  philosophy  and  theology  and 
at  the  same  time  pointed  out  to  them  the  way 
to  literary  activity.  In  polities  also  he  intlucnccd 
those  around  him  in  the  direction  of  a  nationalist 
revival  and  liberal  constitutional  institutions;  his 
activity  was  not  without  intluencc  on  the  natio¬ 
nalist  movement  which  came  to  a  head  in  1882 
and  led  to  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  the 
battle  of  Tell  cI-Keblr  and  the  English  occupation. 
Shortly  before  this,  in  1879,  the  inflammatory 
agitator,  whose  political  activities  were  as  incon¬ 
venient  to  the  English  representative  as  his  rege¬ 
neration  of  philosophical  studies  had  been  irri¬ 
tating  to  conservative  circles  at  the  Azhar,  was 
at  the  instigation  of  the  former  deported  and 
detained  in  India  (Haidaräbäd,  and  later  Calcutta) 
until,  after  the  suppression  of  Arabi's  rising,  he 
was  allowed  to  leave  India.  During  his  stay  in 
Haidarabâd  he  composed  his  refutation  of  mate¬ 
rialism*  (cf.  the  article  dahkIya  p.  894).  From  a 
memorandum  by  \V.  S.  Blunt  who  was  interested 
in  Egyptian  politics  (in  Browne,  p.  401)  we  learn 
what  is  not  mentioned  by  other  biographers,  that 
Djamiil  al-Din  went  from  India  to  America,  where 
he  spent  some  months  in  order  to  obtain  natura¬ 
lisation  as  an  American  citizen  without  however 
carrying  out  this  intention.  In  1883  we  find  him 
for  a  brief  period  in  London,  soon  afterwards 
along  with  his  friend  and  devoted  pupil,  after¬ 
wards  the  Egyptian  Mufti  Muhammad  CA  b- 
duh,  in  Paris  where  he  devoted  his  literary  ac¬ 
tivities  to  giving  vent  to  his  disapproval  of  Eng¬ 
lish  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Muhammadan 
peoples.  The  most  prominent  and  influential  news¬ 
papers  opened  their  columns  to  his  essays,  to 
which  much  attciUion  was  paid  by  competent 
authorities,  on  the  Oriental  policy  of  Russia  and 
England,  conditions  in  Turkey  and  Egypt,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  Malidl  movement  which  had 
meanwhile  arisen  in  the  Sudan.  To  this  period 
also  belongs  his  polemic  with  Ernest  Renan, 
arising  out  of  the  latter's  Surbonne  lecture  on 
“Islam  and  Science”  in  which  he  stated  that  lsl&m 


did  not  favour  scientific  activity;  ßjamll  al-Dfn 
sought  to  refute  this  in  an  article  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Journal  des  Débats ,  (also  in  Ger¬ 
man,  see  Bibl.').  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing 
that,  soon  afterwards,  Renan’s  lecture  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Arabic  by  Hasan  Efendi  cÄ»im 
and  lithographed  in  Cairo  (n.  d.)  along  with  a 
refutation  (rm/*/).  The  greater  part  of  L>jamll  al- 
Din's  literary  and  political  activities  in  Paris  were 
however  devoted  to  an  Arabic  newspaper  pu¬ 
blished  at  the  expense  of  a  number  of  Indian 
Muhammadans  in  conjunction  with  Muhammad 
£Abduh,  (as  actual  editor),  entitled  al*Crwat  at* 
WutJika  (“I,c  Lien  Indissoluble”)  which  unspar¬ 
ingly  criticised  English  policy  in  Muhammadan 
countries  (particularly  India  and  Egypt);  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  the 
I5Ü1  DjumiUla  I.  1301  (I3,h  March  18S4)  was 
suppressed  by  the  English  authorities  in  the  East; 
its  introduction  to  Egypt  and  India  prevented, 
and  it  was  only  possible  by  sending  it  under 
covered  post  for  it  to  reach  those  whom  it  was 
intended  to  influence  (information  supplied  by 
Djamil  al-I)In  himself).  Although  as  a  result  of 
these  ob>taclcs  it  was  destined  to  but  a  brief 
existence  (Lîjamâl  al-Dln  and  Muhammad  cAbduh 
brought  out  iS  numbers  in  8  months,  the  last 
appearing  on  the  26,f‘  Phu  'l-Hidjdja  1301=  17^ 
October  1884),  it  exercised  great  influence  on  the 
awakening  of  liberationist  anti-English  views  in 
Muslim  circles  and  may  be  considered  the  first 
literary  harbinger  of  the  nationalist  movements  in 
the  Muhammadan  territories  of  England,  which 
were  gradually  strengthened  by  it.  That  its  autho¬ 
rity  is  not  lessened  at  the  present  day,  may  be 
concluded  from  the  fact  that  quite  recently 
(1328  =  1910)  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  a  new  edition  of  the  c Crwa  has  been 
prepared  by  Husain  Muhyl  al-Din  al-Habbäl, 
editor  of  the  Ababii  newspaj>er  (printed  by  Nasib 
Efendi  Sabra).  —  In  spite  of  his  frankly  ac¬ 
knowledged  Anglophobe  agitation,  through  the 
intervention  of  \V.  S.  Blunt,  the  leading  statesmen 
of  England  entered  into  personal  relations  with 
Djam.il  al-Din  with  the  object  of  putting  down 
the  Mahdi  movement  in  the  Sudan  but  no  prac¬ 
tical  result  was  attained.  Soon  afterwards  (1886) 
Djamil  al-I)in,  whose  agitation  for  the  awakening 
of  Islamic  peoples  was  penetrating  far  and  wide, 
received  a  telegraphic  invitation  to  Ae  court  of 
Shah  Nâsir  al- Din  in  Teheran,  where  he  had  a 
most  distinguished  reception  and  was  shown  great 
honour  and  granted  high  political  offices.  But  this 
did  not  last  long  as  the  Sh^h,  soon  becoming 
suspicious,  became  tired  of  the  increasing  influence  . 
and  growing  popularity  of  his  guest  and  I>jam&l 
al-Dln  had  to  leave  Persia  under  pretext  of  con¬ 
siderations  of  health.  From  there  he  went  to 
Russia  where  he  again  entered  into  important 
political  negotiations  and  remained  till  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1889  he  met  the  Shah,  who  was  then  in 
Europe,  at  Munich  and  was  induced  by  him  to 
accompany  him  to  Persia.  During  his  second  stay 
in  Persia  he  experienced  the  fickleness  of  the 
Oriental  ruler's  favour  in  a  still  more  market/ 
fashion  At  first  he  enjoyed  the  Shah’s  full  favour 
and  confidence,  but  the  intrigues  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  Mirzi  cAlI  Ayghar  Khin,  Amin  al-Sukin, 
who  had  a  grudge  against  Djamil  al-Dln  und  felt 
he  had  a  rival  in  the  learned  and  popular 
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stranger,  succeeded  in  arousing  the  Shäh**  mis¬ 
trust,  to  which  the  reform  in  the  administration 
of  justice  proposed  by  Ejamfil  al-Dln  largely  con¬ 
tributed.  Recognising  the  danger  of  his  position, 
he  now  retired  to  the  sanctuary  of  Shfth  ‘Abd 
al-cAz!m  near  Jehcrân  which  was  considered  an 
inviolable  asylum  where  he  remained  for  seven 
months,  surrounded  by  a  body  of  admirers  listening 
to  his  views  on  the  reform  of  the  down-trodden 
country,  until  the  Shäh  incited  by  the  Grand 
Vizier,  disregarding  the  undisputed  inviolabity  of 
the  sanctuary  had  him  seized  (about  the  beginning 
of  1891)  by  500  armed  cavalry  and  in  spite 
of  his  invalid  state  carried  in  chains  in  the 
middle  of  winter  to  the  town  of  KJiänikln  on  the 
Turco-l’crsian  frontier.  From  here,  after  a  brief 
stay  in  Basra,  he  went  to  Fngland  again,  where 
he  conducted  a  great  agitation  in  lectures  and 
articles  against  the  reign  of  terror  in  Persia. 
Ejamäl  al-Din’s  cruel  expulsion  from  Persia  was 
a  signal  in  the  country  itself  for  a  rally  of  the 
reform  party  and  its  open  activity,  which  w'as 
continually  encouraged  by  Djamäl  al-Din  himself 
in  letters,  which  he  sent  to  influential  individuals 
after  his  deportation.  A  special  incitement  to  ac¬ 
tion  was  given  by  the  Tobacco  Concession 
granted  in  March  1890  by  the  Persian  govern¬ 
ment  to  an  English  financial  group,  whereby  the 
state  renounced  an  important  source  of  revenue 
in  favour  of  foreign  speculators.  This  gave  Djamäl 
al-Din  on  opportunity  to  write  an  impassioned 
letter  from  Basra  to  Mlrzä  Ilasan-i  Sjjiräzl  the  first 
Mudjtahid  of  Sainnrra,  in  which  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  squandering  of  the  properties  of  the 
state  on  the  “enemies  of  Islam”,  as  the  economic 
supremacy  of  the  Europeans  had  already  been 
brought  about  by  important  concessions  and  now 
the  tobacco  monopoly  in  Persia  was  further  to  be 
handed  over  to  them.  lie  also  referred  to  the 
misrule  and  cruelty  of  the  government,  particu¬ 
larly  of  ‘All  Asghar  Khan,  in  order,  by  repeatedly 
emphasising  religious  motives  to  arouse  this  high 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  and  his  colleagues  to  ac¬ 
tive  intervention  in  the  name  of  religion  (this 
letter  may  be  found  in  Arabic  in  ManUr ,  x.  820 
et  seq.,  and  in  English  in  Browne,  op.  cit.  p.  15 — 
2l).  The  immediate  result  of  this  step  was  a  fafrva 
from  the  Mudjtahid,  forbidding  the  enjoyment  of 
tobacco  to  every  believer,  as  long  as  the  go¬ 
vernment  did  not  annul  the  concession  agreement. 
It  was  thus  forced  to  do  this  on  paying  a  sub¬ 
stantial  indemnity  to  the  concessionaires,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  resistance  of  the  people.  The  reform 
movement  which  soon  afterwards  assumed  great 
dimensions  and  was  supported  by  religious  circles 
in  Persia,  is  also  connected  with  Ejamäl  al-Din’s 
agitation,  another  result  of  which  was  the  murder 
of  the  Sljäh  by  Mirza  Muhammad  I<Lä,  a  disciple 
of  Ejamäl  al-Dln  (nth  March  1899).  During  his 
brief  stay  in  London  (1892),  during  which  he  was 
most  active  politically,  he  received  through  the 
Turkish  ambassador  Rustam  Pasha  in  London, 
cAbd  al-Hamid’s  written  invitation  to  settle  per¬ 
manently  in  Constantinople  as  the  Sultan's  guest. 
He  accepted  the  SultSn's  offer  not  without  reluc¬ 
tance.  Besides  a  monthly  allowance  of  £  75  Turkish, 
****  beautiful  house  on  the  Nishäntäsh  hill  near  the 
Jir.  perial  Yildiz  palace  was  allotted  him,  where  he 
wa-  *  able  to  live  in  princely  comfort  and  meet 
people  who  sought  his  inspiring  conversation. 
Here’  be  spent  the  last  five  years  of  his  life 


•tossed  between  the  proofs  of  cAbd  al-Hamid’s 
favour  and  the  innumerable  hostile  machinations 
which  have  been  set  in  operation  against  him  from 
the  SultSn's  entourage  and  although  he  has  repeatedly 
sought  permission  to  depart,  he  is  always  refused 
and  lives  in  the  beautiful  house  allotted  him  as  in 
a  kind  of  gilded  cage”. 

Thus  a  German  visitor  describes  his  position  in 
Nishäntäsb  in  June  1896.  The  kind  of  intrigues 
indulged  in  by  his  enemies  may  he  judged  from 
Ljaniäl  al-Din’s  statement  to  another  German 
interviewer.  “The  young  Khedive  cAbbäs  Pasha 
had  come  to  Constantinople  for  the  first  time.  Pie 
Wished  to  make  my  acquaintance.  They  sought  to 
prevent  this.  I  do  not  know  who  told  the  Khe¬ 
dive  that  I  was  then  in  the  habit  of  going  every 
afternoon  to  the  Sweet  Waters.  The  Khedive  came 
there  as  if  by  accident,  came  up  to  me  and  in¬ 
troduced  himself.  We  spoke  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  This  was  told  the  Sultan,  the  accidental 
meeting  represented  as  pre-arranged  and  it  wras 
added  that  I  had  declared  in  the  conversation 
that  the  Khedive  was  the  true  khalifa.  However 
the  Sultan  was  not  then  to  be  influenced  by  in¬ 
trigue”.  His  situation  became  more  and  more  un¬ 
pleasant,  particularly  after  the  murder  of  the  Shah, 
as  his  enemies  in  Persia  charged  him  openly  with 
conducting  the  conspiracy  against  the  Shäh  from 
Stambul  and  instigating  the  murderer,  one  of  his 
devoted  followers,  to  the  deed.  Although  the  Sul¬ 
tan  would  not  consent  to  his  extradition,  the  in¬ 
sinuations  of  his  enemies  became  more  and  more 
effective.  Amongst  his  most  dangerous  opponents 
w’as  the  notorious  Abu  ’Mludä,  the  most  influential 
ecclesiastic  at  th*e  Sultan’s  court,  who  had  the 
sovereign's  ear.  When  Djamäl  al-Din  died  on  the 
9 1,1  March  1897  of  a  cancer,  which  began  in  his 
chin  and  gradually  spread,  it  was  freely  suspected 
that  his  mortal  illness  was  due  to  poisoning  at  the 
instigation  of  Abu  '1-IIudä.  Ejamäl  al-Din  found 
his  last  resting,  place  in  the  cemetery  at  Nighäntäsb. 

In  spite  of  his  scholarly  command  of  Muslim 
theology  and  philosophy,  Djamfll  at-Din  wrote  very 
little  in  these  fields.  His  tractate  against  materia¬ 
listic  philosophy  (see  Daiikïya,  p.  895)  which 
appeared  in  three  languages  may  be  mentioned; 
he  also  WTote  a  short  sketch  of  Afghan  history 
entitled  Tatimmat  at- 7>  a  y  an  (lith.  Cairo,  n.  d, 
45  PP*)  and  the  article  on  the  Bàbîs  in  Rutrus 
al-Bustani's  Da* trat  al-Mazarif.  His  activities  were 
mainly  devoted  to  publishing  inflammatory  poli¬ 
tical  articles.  In  addition  to  al^Urwat  aMPuthhü 
he  was  (1892)  joint-founder  and  an  industrious  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  bilingual  (Arabic  and  English) 
monthly  Diy3  al-Khatikaini  (“Splendour  of  the 
Two  Hemispheres”)  in  which  under  the  name 
“al-Saiyid”  or  “al-Saiyid  al-Husaini”  he  directed 
the  fiercest  attacks  on  the  Shah,  whose  deposi¬ 
tion  he  always  urged,  his  ministers  and  their 
abuse  of  their  powers. 

Bibliography  :  E.  G.  Browne,  The  Persian 
Revolution  of  iqoj — /qoq  (Cambridge,  1910) 
contains  a  detailed  and  authoritative  biography 
and  appreciation  of  Djamäl  nl-Dîn  with  full 
references  and  a  portrait  (frontispiece);  a  bio¬ 
graphy  is  also  incorporated  in  the  first  volume 
of  Muhammad  Rashid  Rida’s  monograph  on 
Muhammad  cAbduh  (  TtZrlkh  al-Ustad  a  l- 1  mam, 
Cairo  1325=  1907);  Völlers,  in  Zeitsehr.  d.  D . 
Morgen/.  Ges .,  xliii.  108;  L.  Massignon  in  the 
Revue  du  Monde  Musulman  xii.  (1910),  p.  561 
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et  seq.',  Emcit  Renan,  V Islamisme  et  La  Science , 
a  lecture  delivered  in  the  Sorbonne  on  the  29  h 
March  1883.  A  criticism  of  this  lecture  “by 
the  Afghan  Seheik  Pjcmmal (  !  )  Eddin"  and 
Krnest  Kenan’s  kep! y  (Hasel,  Bernheim,  18S3). 
Two  lectures  by  PjamSl  al-Dln  (on  education 
and  craftmanship)  are  given  in  the  Arabic  pe¬ 
riodical  Mi\r  (Alexandria,  1296  5*^  I_>jumadl 
1);  two  essays  on  absolute  governments  ( fi 
’/-// uküniat  al-istibätflxa)  in  Manar,  Vol.  iii. 
M  uch  material  for  his  biography  is  also  con¬ 
tained  in  the  accounts  in  periodicals  of  meetings 
and  conversations  with  J)jamal  al-Din;  of  des¬ 
criptions  of  him  in  German  we  may  particularly 
mention  the  articles  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
of  the  23ul  June  1896  (evening  edition)  and  in 
the  Beilage  zur  Allgemeinen  Zeitung  (Munich, 
24dl  June  1896)  from  which  some  of  the  above 
quotations  are  taken.  (I.  OuLH/ihkr). 

DJAMÄLl,  cAi.AJ  ai.-I)!n  cAU  it.  Ahmad,  a 
native  of  Caramania,  a  famous  Mufti  and 
Shaikh  a  1- Islam  in  the  reign  of  Bâyazid  II, 
Selim  I.  and  Sulaimün  I.  909—932(1503 — 1525). 
He  studied  in  Constantinople  and  Brtisa  and  was 
then  appointed  Mudarris  at  the  cAlil>eg  Madrasa 
at  Edirne.  But  when  his  salary  was  reduced  by 
Muhammad  II,  he  resigned  his  office  and  did  not 
take  another  till  the  reign  of  Bäyazld  when  he 
became  Mudarris  in  various  towns  of  Asia  Minor, 
Amasia,  Brusa,  Iznik.  In  907  (1501)  he  set  out 
on  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but  on  account  of 
the  troubles  then  rife  in  the  holy  city  had  to 
content  himself  with  a  year’s  stay  in  Egypt.  On 
his  return  he  was  appointed  to  the  Madrasa  re¬ 
cently  erected  by  Häyazld  and  appointed  Shaikh 
al-Isläm.  As  such  he  delivered  the  faftva ,  which 
was  to  justify  Selim  I’s  declaration  of  war  against 
Egypt.  As  it  was  his  custom  to  hang  out  of  the 
window  a  basket  into  which  people,  who  wanted 
a  fafrvTi  from  him,  could  put  their  query,  he  was 
humorously  called  Zenbilli  (Basket-Mufti).  A  se¬ 
lection  of  his  fatïuâs  exists  in  a  manuscript  in 
Cairo.  Djamäll  died  in  932  (1525). 

Bibliography  :  Sami  Bey,  Kamiis  al- A* lam, 
iv.  3178  et  seq.\  v.  Hammer,  Geschichte  des 
Osm .  A'eiches,  Index;  Brockclmann,  Geschichte 
der  Arab .  Litt  era  tur ,  ii.  43 1. 

DJAMBI,  a  state  in  Sumatra  [q.  v.]. 
DJAMDÄR,  (a  contraction  of  tfjïimah-dâr , 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  see  Dozy,  Supplement , 
wrongly  written  djanZadâr  in  Vuller's  lexicon), 
denoted  a  body  of  MamlGks  of  the  Sultan’s 
guard,  who  were  perhaps  employed  in  personal 
service  at  the  court.  They  were  divided  into  seven 
troops  (noba)  (sec  Khalil  al-Zahiri,  Zubda t  cd. 
Ravaisse,  p.  116),  Djamdfir  is  also  the  title  of 
one  of  the  higher  ranks  in  the  army  in  Hindustan, 
BalO£ist?ln  and  Masqat. 

Bibliography  :  De  Sacy,  Chrestomathie ,  i. 
135;  ii.  185-186;  Quatremère  in  Ma^rizi,  His¬ 
toire  des  Sultans  Mamlouks ,  i;l,  11. 

(M.  SoilKRNlIElM.) 

EJÄMI,  Mawi.änä  Nür  ai.-Dïn  <Ahd  at.-Raij- 
MÄN,  a  Persian  poet,  usually  described  as  the 
last  of  the  classic  poets  of  Persia,  was  born  at 
Khardjird  in  the  district  of  Djftm  in  the  province 
of  Herat  on  the  23"*  Sha(ban  817  (7  »*»  November 
1414)  and  died  at  Herat  on  the  i8lh  Muharram 
898  (911»  November  1492).  His  family  belonged 
to  Dasht,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Ispahan; 
his  fa‘>er  Nizam  al-Din  Ahmad  b.  Shams  al-D)n 


Muhammad  had  moved  from  this  neighbourhood 
to  that  of  He^lt.  On  tbit  account  the  poet,  before 
he  adopted  the  tabA<*llu{  pjäml,  used  for  a  period 
in  his  works  that  of  Dashtt.  In  the  course  of  his 
studies,  he  was  seized  with  an  incontrollable  pas¬ 
sion  for  mysticism  and  chose  as  bis  spiritual 
guide,  Sacd  al-Din  Muhammad  al-Xa.$fcghîrl,  pupil 
and  successor  of  the  great  saint  Baha  al-Dfn 
Nakshband.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went 
quite  mad  and  became  dumb  (Davrlat-Shih,  p.  485, 
1.  13  et  seq.). 

The  volume  of  his  work  is  considerable  and 
varied.  He  took  up  a  theme  of  the  court  epic, 
already  powerfully  handled  by  Firdawst,  Yusuf  u 
ZulaHhä  (cd.  with  German  transi.,  by  Rosenzweig, 
Vienna  1824;  English  translations  by  Griffith, 
I.ondon  1881,  and  Rogers  1889;  numerous 
Oriental  editions);  it  is  a  product  of  his  old  age 
(he  was  seventy  when  he  wrote  it)  and  was  de¬ 
dicated  to  Sultan  Husain  MlrzO,  ruler  of  Khoräsän. 
This  poem  has  been  included  with  six  others 
(Si  Is  Hat  al-phahab,  Sala  man  u  AbsJl ,  Tuhfat  al- 
Ahrar ,  Subhat  al-Abrâr,  Laila  u  Ma*ljnun,  KkiraJ- 
ttUma-i  SikanJarl),  in  the  collection  known  as  the 
H aft- A  wrang  (more  correctly  haftdrang)  “The 
Seven  Stars  of  the  Great  Bear”;  when  these  poems, 
exclusive  of  the  first  two,  are  published  together, 
the  collection  thus  formed  is  called  the  Panfj- 
gandj  “the  Five  Treasures”.  In  the  field  of  lyric 
poetry,  he  left  three  PiwJns:  Eatihat  al-ShabJb 
“Beginning  of  Youth”  (884  =  I479),  lYJsitat  al- 
1 Aid  “Central  part  of  the  Chain”  (894  =  1489) 
anil  A’ hä  tint  at  al-IJayät  “Close  of  Life”  (896  =s 
1491),  which  from  the  dates,  he  seems  to  have 
published  at  an  advanced  age.  Finally  he  wrote 
in  prose  the  Baharistän ,  an  imitation  of  Sa'di’s 
Guitstan  aud  the  Nafahat  a l- ins  “Zephyrs  of 
Intimacy”  biographies  of  Sufis,  (883  =  1478).  His 
Kulhyät ,  or  complete  works,  were  lithographed 
in  Lucknow  1S7 6. 

Bibliography:  Dawlat-Shah  (ed.  Browne), 
p.  483  et  scq.\  RidS-Kull  Khän,  Maxima*  at- 
F  us  a  ha.  Vol.  ii.  p.  1 1  ;  Ethé,  in  the  Grundriss 
der  Iran.  Philologie,  ii.  23 1 — 233,  305 — 307; 
Silv.  de  Sacy,  Notices  et  Extraits,  xii.  287  et 
seq.\  V.  von  Rosen  zweig,  Biographische  Notizen 
(Vienna,  1840);  V.  Rosen,  Catalogue  des  Mss.  per¬ 
sans  (  Institut  des  Langues  Orientales)  (St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1S86),  p.  215—261.  (Cl.  Huart.) 
al-DJAMP  (a.)  the  “Collector”,  thd  “Combiner** 
one  of  the  names  of  God  in  the  sense  suggested 
in  Sara  ii.  7  and  iv.  139.  —  Al-PjamL  properly 
al-Masdjid  a  l- 1  jam?,  the  chief  mosque  of  a  town 
in  which  the  Friday  service  is  held.  Cf.  the  ar¬ 
ticle  AI.-MASUII». 

DJÄMID  (a.).  A  technical  term  in  Arabic  * 
grammar.  Efamid,  literally  “congealed”  thence 
“inorganic”  is  applied  to  nouns  as  well  as  verbs. 
By  an  ism  djamid  we  understand  a  noun,  which 
“is  neither  derived  (muihtakk)  from  an  abstract 
verbal  noun  (mafdar)  nor  is  actually  one”,  i.  e.  “a 
concrete  verbal  substantive”  (Fleischer,  Kleinere 
Schriften ,  i.  167,  iii.  540  et  seq.).  Examples: 
radjul,  a  man,  bat(a,  a  duck  (Wright,  Arabic 
Grammar,  3^  cd.,  i.  1 06).  Arab  grammarians 
arc  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  position  of  the  in¬ 
finitive  (majdar)  in  this  respect;  cf.  Fleischer, 
op.  eit.,  i.  167  and  Muhammad  Allä,  Dictionary 
of  Technical  Terms ,  i.  196.  —  Ell  il/amiJ  is  a 
verb  which  is  only  found  in  the  perfect,  like  laisay 
cas2 ,  etc.  (A.  SCHAADR.) 
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DJAMIL  —  al-DJAMRA, 


pJAMlL  b.  cAbd  Allah  b.  MaSiar,  with  the 
kunya  AbQ  cAmr,  a  famous  Arab  poet,  who  lived 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Ilidjra.  We  know  very 
little  about  his  life.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  no  permanent  abode  but  led  a  wan¬ 
dering  life  aloog  with  his  tribe  the  BanO  cUdhra 
which  had  a  reputation  for  depth  of  feeling.  His 
love  affair  with  Baibna  or  Bulhaina,  a  member  of 
his  tril>e,  who  —  for  a  period  at  least  —  lived 
in  Wftdi  ’1-Kurä,  is  famous.  He  wooed  her  as  a 
young  man  but  was  rejected  by  her  father.  Ne¬ 
vertheless  he  still  kept  up  secret  relations  with 
Balhna,  even  after  she  had  married  a  certain 
Nubaih.  Balhna's  male  relatives,  the  Banu  ’l-Ahabb, 
then  incited  the  prefect  of  Wâdi  ’1-Kura  (according 
to  another  version  of  al-Madina)  against  him,  and 
Djamil  had  to  flee.  After  many  wanderings  he  is 
said  to  have  died  in  Egypt  in  82  (701)  whither 
he  had  gone  after  the  manner  of  the  poets  of 
the  day,  to  write  panegyrics  on  the  governor  of 
the  province,  cAbd  al-cAzîz  b.  Mar  wän.  Balhna 
survived  him. 

Djamil  is  further  distinguished  as  a  panegyrist. 
A  poem  by  him  in  honour  of  the  tribe  of  Pju- 
dhim  to  which  his  mother  belonged  is  said,  for 
example,  to  have  earned  him  a  rich  reward.  On 
the  other  hand  his  lampoons  were  much  dreaded. 
His  long  feud  with  the  Banu  ’l-Ahabb  is  particu¬ 
larly  celebrated.  But  it  is  pre-eminently  as  a 
writer  of  love-poems  ( naslb )  that  he  lives 
in  the  memory  of  posterity  and  Djamil's  verses 
(all  to  Balhna)  arc  really  among  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  tender  that  have  survived  to  us  from 
the  older  period  of  Arabic  poetry,  when  it  was 
still  uninfluenced  by  the  Persians.  lit  is  perhaps 
surpassed  only  by  cOmar  b.  Abi  Rabica  among 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  quite  credible  that  Arab 
authors  arc  right  when  they  insist,  in  discussing 
Djamil,  that  his  verses  and  protestations  of  love 
w'crc  the  expression  of  his  personal  feelings.  They 
arc  remarkable  for  their  simple  unaffected  language 
and  this  is  probably  —  next  to  their  aesthetic 
value  —  the  reason  why  they  have  been  set  to 
music  and  sung  by  so  many  Arab  singers. 

We  may  further  mention  that  Djamil,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  writing  himself,  also  handed  down  the 
poems  of  Hudba  b.  Khasbram;  his  own  reciter 
(rîtwï)  was  the  poet  KuQiaiyir  [q.  v.]. 

Bibliography :  A  g  hü  ni  (rl  ed.),  i.  58; 
vii.  77 — no;  viii.  40;  xix.  112;  Ibn  Kotaiba, 
Kitäb  a/-S/ttcr  (cd.  de  Goeje),  p.  260 — 268; 
Ibn  Khallikän  (cd.  «Vüstcnf.),  N°.  141  (transi, 
by  de  Slane,  i.  331 — 337);  Brockelmann,  Gosch. 
<i.  arab .  Litter .,  i.  48;  specimens  of  his  poetry 
arc  also  given  in  Noldckc,  Delectus ,  p.  9 — 
13,  54.  (A.  Sciiaade.) 

EJAMlLA,  a  celebrated  Arab  singer, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  early  Umaiyads. 
She  was  a  client  of  the  Banu  Sulaim,  married  a 
client  of  the  Banu  ’1-Härith  b.  al-Khazradj  and 
lived  with  him  in  al-Sunh  near  Madina.  She  is 
said  to  have  learned  music  and  singing  in  her 
youth  from  the  singer  Sä'ib  Khàthir,  by  listening 
to  him  without  his  knowledge.  It  is  of  chrono¬ 
logical  importance  to  point  out  that  this  S.Vib 
Kh&lbir,  another  of  whose  pupils  was  the  famous 
singer  cAzza  al-Maila'  [q.v.,  p.  542]  met  his  death 
in  the  battle  on  the  Harra  in  the  year  63  (682- 
683)  (AghUnl,  vii.  188).  Numerous  singers,  both 
men  and  women  were  trained  in  iJjamlla’s  school 
—  she  was  a  most  celebrated  teacher.  The  best 


known  are  :  Ma'bad,  Ibn  cA5isha,  HabbSba,  Salima 
etc.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Balhna, 
the  beloved  of  Djamil  [q,  v.].  Many  celebrated 
poets  such  as  cOmar  b.  Abi  Rabija,  al-A^was 
etc.,  were  also  on  intimate  terms  with  her.  A 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  she  undertook,  if  we 
are  to  believe  a  very  unreliable  story,  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  triumphal  procession. 

Bibliograp hy:  AghUnl (first  ed.)  vii.  124— 
148;  AghUnl  (ed.  Koscgarten),  p.  16  et  seq. 
of  the  introduction.  (Sciiaade.) 

al-DJAMRA,  originally  a  pebble,  is  particu¬ 
larly  used  of  the  heaps  of  stones  in  the  valley 
of  Mini  which  have  been  formed  by  the  stones 
thrown  by  the  pilgrims  returning  from  the  festival 
at  ‘Arafat.  There  arc  three  heaps  which  are  a 
bowshot  from  one  another:  al-djamra  al-ûlâ  (or 
al-dunyU)  to  the  east  near  the  Mosque  of  al-Khaif, 
al-JJamra  aLwusta  in  the  centre  and  flj attirai- 
(tJ]iUt-)allAkaba  at  the  western  exit  of  the  valley. 
The  first  two  are  bounded  by  thick  stone  pillars 
and  the  third  by  a  wall.  A  l- AI tt  has  fab  is  also 
used  for  al-Djamra  but  it  is  also  the  name  of  a 
plain  between  Mecca  and  Mini.  On  the  third  or 
western  heap  pilgrims  throw  seven  stones  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  sacrifice  on  the  lo,h  Phu  *1-Hidj- 
dja;  after  visiting  Mecca  they  again  return  to 
Mina  and  on  each  of  the  three  Tashrifc  days  at 
sunset  throw  seven  stones  on  each  of  the  three 
heaps.  As  each  stone  is  thrown,  they  say:  “in  the 
name  of  God;  God  is  great’*!  The  pilgrims  ought 
to  provide  themselves  with  stones  beforehand  but, 
according  to  Burckhardt’s  account,  they  do  not 
trouble  to  do  this  and  take  the  stones  thrown  by 
others.  Among  the  erotic  poets  of  the  Umaiyad 
period,  the  ceremony  of  stone-throwing  was  a 
favourite  motif,  as  women  when  performing  it, 
lifted  their  veils  a  little  (c.  g.  Kitäb  al-Aghanl, 
vi.  30,  Yakut,  iv.  427;  Mubarrad,  Kamil ,  ed. 
Wright,  166,  n,  cf.  370,  3  c I  S(q.). 

This  peculiar  custom,  which  is  not  directly 
prescribed  in  the  Korean,  but  is  mentioned  in  the 
biographies  of  Muhammad  and  in  the  Hadith 
(e.  g.  Ibn  Hishäm,  970;  Wäkid!,  Wellhausen,  p. 
417,  428  et  seq.  ;  Ibn  Sacd,  ii.  I,  p.  125,  viii. 
224  et  seq.)  was  taken  over  by  Islam  from  pa¬ 
ganism.  In  heathen  times,  there  were,  according 
to  Ibn  HDbärn,  534,  ,7  (where  one  should  read 
maghri  with  Wellhausen),  blood-stained  sacrificial 
stones  near  the  heaps  of  stones;  cf.  also  the  stones 
which  were  worshipped  at  al-Muhassab  in  a  poem 
by  al-Earazdak  (ed.  Boucher,  30).  As  to  the  meaning 
of  the  ceremony  Burckhardt’s  observation,  that  the 
Muslims  wish  thereby  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  Devil,  is  certainly  correct  in  so  far  as  the 
stone-throwing  was  originally  here  as  elsewhere  a 
cursing  ceremony. 

But  what  was  to  become  accursed  thereby  is 
not  clear.  Van  V loten  suggested  the  Shaitan  of 
the  place,  thinking  of  the  story  in  Ibn  lli&ham, 
300,  g.  Iloutsma  on  the  other  hand,  following  his 
view  that  the  Haijjdj  is  originally  an  autumn  fes¬ 
tival,  sees  in  the  being  who  is  cursed  and  banished 
the  sun,  which  was  occasionally  called  al-Shaitân 
by  the  Arabs  (Goldzihcr,  Abhandlungen  s.  Arab . 
Phi  loi.,  i.  1 1 3).  The  question  of  course  can  only 
be  settled  in  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the 
whole  I.Iadjdj  (sec  this  article).  The  fact  that  at 
the  principal  festival  stones  arc  cast  only  on  the 
‘Akaba  heap,  while  it  is  not  till  the  final  cele¬ 
brations  that  they  arc  cast  on  the  other  two, 
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»uggesti  that  the  two  latter  are  of  quit«  secon¬ 
dary  importance,  for  which  idea  one  might  also 
adduce  the  description  of  AbU  Rakr'i  pilgrimage 
in  WaV'(H  (Wcllhauscn,  417).  Rut  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  not  only  does  the  above 
mentioned  verse  in  Ibn  Hidtfm  speak  of  several 
other  heaps  beside  the  sacrificial  stones  but  IJas- 
sAn  b.  Xh^bit  in  a  lament  on  the  Prophet  (Ibn 
1 1 Uh.lm,  1023,  i :)  calls  the  ‘Akaba  heap  aI-L>jamra 
al-Kubril,  which  seems  to  suggest  the  existence 
of  other  heaps. 

/»  ibliograph  y  :  I.ane,  Arab.  /.rr.,  1.453e; 
Mukaddasl  in  A'lbl.  Geogr.  Arab. y  iü.  76;  Rckrï, 
Geogr.  Wörterbuch  (cd.  W Listenfeld),  p.  245; 
Vaktit,  al-Mu  djam  (c<l.  Wiistcnfcld),  iv.  426  et 
seq.y  508:  Dukhan,  Kitiib  al-ljadjdjy  Chap.  Pamy 
al-djimar  ;  1  irmi-ihi,  pjàmd  (cd.  1  >elili  1315)1 
i.  109  et  se>j.\  A/raki  (c  l.  Wustenfeld:  Chroniken 
der  Stadt  Mckkiiy  i.),  p.  402 — 405;  Rurckhardt, 
Peisen  in  Aiab:eny  p.  414  et  seq.\  burton,  Til- 
grinn igty  ch.  xxviii;  Snuuck  llurgronjc,  /let 
Mckkaansche  /’Vest,  p.  1 59  — 161,  1 7 1  et  seq.\ 

v.  Violen  in  Feestbundel  aan  tie  Goeje ,  (1S91), 
33  et  set /.  and  in  the  Wiener  Zeihe  hr,  /.  </. 
A  untie  ries  Morgenlandes,  vii.  1 76;  Jloutsma 
in  the  Versinken  en  Mcdcdeclingcn  ti.  A  on.  Akad. 
V.  Wetenseh.,  1904,  Afd.  I  .etterkunde,  4.  Recks, 

vi.  154  et  seq.\  Wellhatucn,  Peste  arab.  I leiden - 
/unity  2’ ‘I  cd.,  p.  Ill;  JuynboJl,  Handbuch,  des 
Islamischen  Gesetzes  (I.cidcn  1910),  p.  155 — 1 5 7* 

(Ik.  Run..) 

EJÄN,  (Vcdic,  dhynn<i)y  life,  soul  in  the  seme 
of  vital  principle  (anima)  (Ct..  lli’ART.) 

EJANÄB,  properly  “side”,  “district”,  has  become 
a  title  of  honour,  “highness,  excellency”.  It 
is  found  in  a  metaphorical  sense  in  MakrizI: 
(i/anUb  al-Shar'da  “the  majc>ty  of  the  divine  law” 
(Sacy,  Chrest,  ArabCy  Vol.  ii.,  p.  64  of  the  text 
ar.,  1.  11).  (Ci..  IIpakt.) 

EJANÄBA  is  the  so-called  “major”  ritual 
impurity.  One  who  is  in  this  unclean  state  is 
called  djunub  and  can  only  become  “clean”  again 
by  a  so-called  major  ritual  ablution  (g husl ),  On 
the  other  hand  the  law  only  prescribes  for  a 
Muslim  in  a  state  of  so-called  “minor”  impurity 
a  70 u did  (minor  ritual  ablution).  The  distinction 
is  based  on  the  different  beginnings  of  verses  8 
and  9  of  Sûra  V.  of  the  Koran.  Djanäba  is  the 
unclean  condition  described  in  the  ninth  verse: 
“When  yc  have  had  marital  intercourse  with  your 
wives,  purify  yourselves”.  The  law  furth  r  pres¬ 
cribes  that  any  clTusio  seminis  shall  be  considered 
the  same  as  marital  intercourse. 

The  djunub  cannot  legally  perform  a  valid 
faiat.  Neither  can  he  make  a  (a~oiif  round  the 
Ka'ba  nor  stay  in  a  mosque  —  except  in  cases 
of  necessity.  The  djunub  is  further  forbidden  to 
touch  copies  of  the  Kor  fin  or  quo.tc  verses  from 
it  during  his  unclean  condition. 

UjanTiba  is  also  called  “the  major  ha  da  (id'  in 
opposition  to  minor  ritual  impurity. 

bibliography.  The  chapter  on  purity  in 
the  collections  on  Tradition  and  the  Fikh  books; 
I.  Goldzihcr,  Die  Zahirilcn  (Leipzig  1S84),  p. 
48— 52.  (Tit.  W.  JrYxiiOl.l..) 

ai.-DJANÄHIYA;  the  followers  of  cAbd 
Allah  b.  Mu'ftwiya  (q.  v.,  p.  26]  are  so 
called  after  the  fournir«  of  the  family,  J  »ja* far  b. 
Abi  Tälib  (q.  v.],  to  whom  Muhammad  had  given 
the  name  Dhu  'l-pjansihain,  when  he  had  fallen 
in  the  battle  of  Mu  ta.  This  also  explains  the 


name  a -JaiyArlya  (  a/-  faiy?r  fi  'l-Pjanma  )  in 
Mafàtlh  al-'Clûmy  ed.  van  Vloten,  p.  31.  His 
son  cAlxl  Allah  [q.  v.,  p.  26]  is  frequently  cele¬ 
brated  in  story  for  his  generosity  and  the  grandson 
Mu  Awiya  also  wm  held  in  high  esteem  in  Shicitc 
circles  —  cf.  the  poet  al-Kuthaiyir*s  statement  in 
AghJnly  viii.  34.  This  explains  the  success  of  his 
son  cAbd  Allah  when  he  appeared  as  Imam  sod 
shows  that  the  L>janâhlya  formed  a  separate  section 
of  the  Shi'itcs,  who  were  attached  to  the  family 
of  IJjaTar  b.  Abi  Tfllib  in  the  early  days  of  Islam. 
As  regards  dogma,  they  arc  distinguished  by  the 
doctrines  of  incarnation,  metempsychosis  and  alle¬ 
gorical  exposition  of  the  Kor  an  just  as  these  were 
adopted  in  other  SliLa  circles  also. 

/>  ibli  og  rap  h  y  :  Al-Raghdadf,  al-Fark  bain  a 
* i-Iiraky  ed.  Mull.  Radr,  235  et  seq.  ;  Friedlander 
in  Journal  of  the  Amer.  Orient.  Society  y  xxix. 
44  et  seq. y  where  further  references  are  given. 
Ibn  Nubata  (Commentary  on  Ibn  Zaidun)  has 
an  article  on  ‘Abd  Allah. 

DJÀNBALAJ  At.-XÂ^iRl,  Sultan  of  Egypt 
under  the  name  ai.-Mai.ik  ai.-Am|raf  Ant»  Y-Nasr, 
was  one  of  the  Grand  DawJdAr  Ycihbek's  Mam- 
lùks;  he  is  therefore  also  known  as  Djänhalät 
min  Yc'jjhtfk.  [The  placing  of  min  bctw'ccn  two 
proper  names  always  denotes  the  relation  of 
Mamlak  (the  first  proper  name)  to  owner  (the 
second  proper  name)  and  is  identical  with  the 
personal  uisba\  thus,  for  example,  Ibn  Iyas  calls 
the  Amir  Djakam  indifferently  Djakam  al-cI\vadf 
and  Djakam  min  Twad.  The  copyists  of  the  ma¬ 
nuscripts  no  longer  fully  understood  this  meaning 
and  thus  a  mistake  has  arisen  in  all  the  European 
works  which  deal  with  the  Mamlak  period.  Ibn 
was  written  for  min.  A  Mainlük,  for  example, 
who  is  called  ibn  c Abdallah  i.  c.  of  unknow  n  pa- 
rentage,  cannot  of  course  at  the  same  time  be 
called  the  son  of  Ycdibck;  the  manuscripts,  which 
have  been  preserved  from  the  Mamlak  period 
itself  have  always  correctly  min  cf.  my  Inscrip - 
lions  de  Tripolity  p.  64  in  Mémoires  de  r  Institut 
français  T  archéologie  orientale  du  Caire  y  xxv. 
fasc.  i.].  Ycdjbck  sold  him  to  Sultan  Kâitbey, 
who  enrolled  him  in  his  guard.  He  became  Da- 
wädär  [q.  v.,  p.  931],  accompanied  the  pilgrims* 
caravan  to  Mecca  on  several  occasions,  was  after¬ 
wards  sent  as  ambassador  to  Bayazld's  court  and 
ultimately  received  the  important  office  of  Pur¬ 
chaser  of  MamlCiks  (TCuljir  al-maiynlik).  Kait- 
bey’s  son,  al-Malik  al-Nâ>ir  Muhammad,  appointed 
him  Grand  Dawadnr  in  902  (1407).  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  became  governor  of  Ateppo  and 
then  of  Damascus.  In  the  year  904  (1499)  he  was 
appointed  Atabeg  by  SultAn  Kansauh  1  and  in 
July  of  the  same  year  chosen  Sultan  by  the  army,* 
when  Kansauh  had  tied  as  a  result  of  the  risings. 
Sultan  Djänbalät  was  not  recognised  by  Kasrauh, 
the  powerful  governor  of  Damascus  and  the  high 
officials  in  Cairo  rebelled  against  him.  When  the 
Mamlnks  also  no  longer  stood  by  him,  he  was 
seized  by  his  opponents  by  UjumAdA  II  906 
(January  1501),  brought  to  Alexandria  and  put  to 
death  in  prison  there.  His  reign  had  only  lasted 
six  months. 

/>’ ibli og rap  hy:  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Cha • 
lifniy  v.  377 — 380;  Ibn  lyfls,  II.  sec  index  under 
Djänb.iUt  Ibn  Yedjbck.  (M.  Sohlrnhkim.) 
DJÄNBÄZÄN,  Persian  plural  from  djân-Âàt , 
“one  who  risks  his  life”  (in  Turkish  :  rope-dancer, 
juggler,  circus-ridcr;  thence  “horse-dealer”,  “trick- 
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•ter**)  the  same  given  to  a  body  of  foldters 
of  fortune,  “daredevils”,  quartered  on  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor;  they  were  disbanded  by  Sul(Sn 
Selim  II. 

Bibliography',  M.  d’Ohsson,  Tableau ,  vii. 
309;  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Dictionnaire  Turc, 
s.  v.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

DJÄMBULÄT  or  Ejumbläj,  a  famous  Druze 
family,  according  to  von  Oppenheim  of  Kur¬ 
dish  (or  Turkish)  origin.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
xvii'h  century  we  find  them  as  independent  chiefs 
in  the  district  of  Kills  near  Aleppo.  Quarrels 
with  the  Pasha  of  this  town  caused  them  to  move 
to  southern  Syria  where  they  settled  in  1630  at 
the  invitation  of  the  celebrated  Druze  prince  Fakhr 
ml-Din  [q.  v.]  in  Lebanon.  Their  Shaikh  at  this 
time  was  one  of  the  councillors  and  generals  of 
this  prince  and  his  descendants  inherited  this  in¬ 
fluential  position.  One  of  them  AU  Djumblät  at¬ 
tained  great  prosperity  by  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  very  wealthy  and  influential  spiri¬ 
tual  leader  of  the  Druzes,  Kaplan  al-Kildi  al-Tanükhl 
and  built  the  castle  of  al-Mukht5ra  in  Bazrän 
which  is  still  the  centre  of  the  Djumblät  family. 
The  later  history  of  the  Druzes  centres  round  the 
continual  struggles  between  the  Ujumblât  and  the 
Shihabids,  who  again  were  supported  by  the 
Yczbekis. 

Bibliography :  v.  Oppenheim,  Vom  Mit - 
telmeer  tum  Persischen  Golf,  i.  150  et  seq, 
DJANDAR  (also  DjandÄr)  (p.)  composed  of 
4jân  weapon  and  dar  ‘‘holding’*,  bodyguard: 
plural  DjandUrlya  or  Dj a  nadir  a.  (Cf.  Dozy,  Sup- 
planent,  s.  v.).  The  Nôbat  al- /jamianya  was  in 
the  MamlQk  and  Marlnid  kingdoms  the  bodyguard 
of  the  Sultan  in  his  palace  and  on  his  journeys  ;  it 
was  their  duty  to  conduct  Amirs  to  the  Sultan  at 
audiences  or  paying  of  homage,  and  with  the 
dawädars  and  private  secretary  they  took  the  mails 
from  the  couriers;  they  had  to  carry  out  senten¬ 
ces  of  imprisonment,  torture  and  death  by  special 
command  of  the  Sult&n.  The  chief  of  the  body¬ 
guard,  the  Amir  Dj.lndar,  had  charge  of  the  prison 
in  which  political  prisoners  were  examined;  they 
remained  there  only  a  few  days  as  their  trial  ended 
cither  in  freedom  or  death.  The  Djândârs  were 
divided  into  companies  ( ndba),  each  being  com¬ 
manded  by  a  chief  (ra's  noba)  who  had  the  rank 
of  an  AmTr  of  five  MamlQks  (lieutenant).  Their 
colonel  (also  called  ra's  ndbat  al-nuwwab  ùl - 
I ÿündârlya )  was  chosen  from  among  the  Amirs  of 
40  MamlQks,  the  {ablakhâna  (i.  è.  those  who  had 
the  right  to  be  accompanied  by  music)  and  at  a 
later  period  from  among  the  Amirs  of  20.  Below 
him  were  4  or  5,  according  to  others,  10  chiefs 
of  companies,  then  the  keepers  of  the  palace 
gates  ( barddârlya )  and  the  cavalry  bodyguard  of 
lied u ins  ( al-(awaif  al-rikabiya ). 

Bibliography :  Quatrcmere  in  Makrlzl, 
Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamlouks ,  i-1.  14,  where 
other  authorities  arc  given;  MafcrlzJ,  KJii(a( 
(r*  BOlaV  edition)  ii.  224.  (M.  SoisKKNHP.iM.) 

DJANDjlRA  native  state  on  the  W. 
coast  of  India,  about  50  m.  S.  of  Bombay  : 
area,  324  sq.m.;  pop.  (1901),  85.414,  of  whom 
X7°/e  arc  Musulmans;  revenue,  about  £40,000.  It 
takes  its  name  from  a  rocky  island  (Ar.  dja.lra), 
which  was  occupied  towards  the  end  of  the  xv,h 
cent,  by  Yü^Qt,  an  Abyssinian  in  the  service  of 
Ahmad  Shah,  the  Nizäm  Shahl  king  of  Ahmad- 
nagar.  His  descendants  have  since  been  known  as 


Sldls  (from  Saiyld),  and  their  territory  sometimes 
as  I^absftn.  In  the  time  of  AwrangzBb  they  became 
the  admirals  of  the  Mughal  empire.  It  is  their 
boast  that  they  were  never  conquered  by  the 
MarSthäs;  and  they  did  not  enter  into  relations 
with  the  British  Government  until  1870.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  xvu'h  cent.,  their  fleet  often 
wintered  in  Bombay  harbour,  as  either  friends  or 
enemies.  Later,  one  of  the  family  established  him¬ 
self  in  the  castle  of  SQrat,  whence  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  British  in  1759.  From  SQrat  was 
occupied  ßjacfaräb5d,  a  port  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Kathifiwär,  which  still  remains  part  of  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  Nawwäb  of  ßjandjlra. 

Bibliography:  Gazetteer  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency ,  xi.  401  sqq.;  C.  U.  Aitchison, 
Collection  of  Treaties ,  vi.  217  sq.;  vii.  130  sq. 
(Calcutta,  1909).  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

DJANGAL.  A  word  used  in  many  N.  Indian 
languages  in  the  sense  of  forest  or  waste  land 
covered  with  bushes;  adopted  in  English  in 
the  form_“jungle”.  (M.  I.ongworth  Dames.) 

DJÄNIK  (connected  with  the  name  of  the  Tzans, 
Georgian  can.  Lazes  by  Macdonald  Kinneir,  p. 
282),  the  name  of  a  Turkish  province  in  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Black  Sea, 
in  the  south  by  the  province  of  Sfwâs,  in  the 
west  and  east  by  those  of  KastamQni  and  Trebizond  ; 
it  is  now  the  Sandjalf  of  SamsQn,  which  is  still 
officially  known  by  its  former  name  also;  it  is  in 
the  wiläyet  of  Trebizond  and  contains  6  kazäs, 
SamsQn,  Fatza,  Uniyc,  Terme,  Carshenbe,  Bâfra 
and  3  Näl.iiyas:  Karafcusb,  Älä-Cfim,  and  KawaV; 
population  about  310,000,  the  great  majority  being 
Muslims.  The  climate  is  pleasant,  moist  on  the 
coast  and  cold  in  the  mountains;  the  soil  is  very 
fertile,  growing  tobacco  (SamsQn,  Bâfra)  and  cereals. 
The  mines  arc  now  no  longer  worked  ;  there  are 
forests  (oak,  bccch,  pine  and  fig-trees)  in  the  high¬ 
lands.  Hädjdjl-Khalfa  notes  that  the  population  of 
the  interior,  in  his  time  still  very  uncivilised,  was 
very  scattered  and  that  the  villages  consisted  of 
isolated  quarters  ( mahalla )  each  containing  three 
or  four  houses.  This  district,  which  had  previously 
been  occupied  by  Muhammad  I,  who  had  taken 
it  from  Hasan-Beg,  son  of  Alp-Arslân,  was  defi¬ 
nitely  conquered  from  the  Comncnoi  of  Trebizond 
by  Muhammad  II  (865=1461);  the  historians, 
however,  mention  a  minor  dynasty  which  reigned 
over  this  province:  Kobad-Oghla,  a  vassal  of 
Tlmür,  who  attacked  Sultän  Muhammad  I  (Sacd 
al-Din,  Tadj  al-TawHrtkh ,  i.  196),  Jäshln-OghlQ, 
[)junaid-Bcg,  Husain-Bcg. 

Bibliography :  Ilâdjdjl-Khalfa,  pjihân- 
Nurnä ,  p.  623;  V.  Cuinct,  Turquie  d'Asie,  i. 
86  et  seq,  \  cAlI  Djcwâd,  Djoghrâfîyü  lughâti , 
p.  273;  SalnUma  132g,  p.  882;  Muncdjdjim- 
bâshi,  Ta'rihh,  iii.  36;  J.  von  Hammer,  Ge¬ 
schichte  des  Osm,  Reichs  (index)  zr  Histoire  de 
l'Empire  Ottoman,  ii.  180,  473. 

(Cl.  IIuart.) 

EJANNA,  “Garden”  is  the  name  most  frequently 
given  in  the  KoPän  and  Tradition  to  Paradise, 
the  abode  of  the  blessed.  It  is  only  once  referred 
to  in  the  Kor5än  by  the  Persian  name  Eirdaws 
alone  and  a  second  time  by  the  two  words  to¬ 
gether  djannat  at- Eirdaws,  It  is  fairly  often  called 
djannTit  ceden,  the  gardens  of  Eden;  cf.  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  name  gan  Ccden  (Genesis,  ii.  15). 

Muhammad’s  conception  of  Paradise  is  well 
known  to  be  materialistic  and  voluptuous;  it  is 
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expressed  in  several  süras,  which  belong  to  the 
Am  period  of  his  preaching:  e.  g.  (xlvii. 

“this  it  the  description  of  the  paradise  that  has 
been  promised  to  the  pious;  rivers  whose  water 
never  becomes  tainted,  and  rivers  of  milk  whose 
taste  changeth  not;  and  rivers  of  wine  the  delight 
of  those  that  drink  of  them;  and  rivers  of  pure 
honey,  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  pardon  for  sins”. 
(Iv.  54)  The  elect  “shall  repose  on  couches  the 
coverings  of  which  shall  be  of  brocade  .  .  .  there 
are  young  virgins  with  modest  looks  who  have 
never  been  dclluwcrcd  by  man  nor  spirit”.  (Ivi. 
i s  -a?):  “They  shall  repose  on  couches  adorned 
with  gold  and  precious  stone*,  sitting  opposite  to 
one  another  thereon.  Youths  eternally  young  shall 
go  round  about  them  to  attend  them  with  goblets 
and  beakers  and  cups  of  flowing  wine,  and  with 
fruits  which  they  shall  choose  to  t heir  taste  and 
the  flesh  of  those  birds  they  most  desire”.  {Hid. 
»7— ji):  “They  shall  abide  among  lotus  trees  with¬ 
out  thorns  and  of  mauz  loaded  with  fruit  from 
top  to  bottom,  under  a  shade  which  casts  its  j 
shadow  far,  near  a  flowing  water  .  .  .  they  shall 
repose  on  lofty  beds”.  {il  id.  -,4  ,<):  “\Yc  have 

created  the  women  of  paradise,  the  hottris,  by 
a  special  creation,  we  have  preserved  llicir  vir¬ 
ginity”.  —  (lv.  7  ):  these  houris  “arc  secluded  in 
pavilions”. 

All  these  descriptions  are  quite  clearly  drawn 
pictures;  they  arc  probably  inspired  by  the  art 
of  painting.  Muhammad  or  his  unknown  teachers 
must  have  seen  Christian  miniatures  or  mosaics 
representing  the  gardens  of  Paradise  and  have 
interpreted  the  figures  of  angels  as  being  those  of 
young  men  or  young  women. 

In  Sura  lv,  a  sura  which  is  composed  in  the 
very  unusual  form  of  a  hymn  with  a  refrain, 
Muhammad  speaks  of  two  gardens  given  to  the 
elc.ct,  each  of  them  filled  with  shady  trees,  watered 
by  (lowing  streams  and  containing  two  kinds  of 
fruit.  In  the  same  sura,  verses  16 — 19,  he  also 
mentions  two  casts,  two  wests  and  two  seas.  This 
dualism,  except  perhaps  the  two  seas,  is  not  at 
all  easy  to  explain;  it  might  almost  be  sail  that 
the  Prophet  used  the  dual  termination  because  it 
was  more  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

To  sum  up  then,  his  paradise  is  essentially  a 
garden  in  which  there  are  beautiful  women,  cou¬ 
ches  covered  with  rich  brocades,  flowing  cups 
and  luscious  fruits. 

At  a  later  period  Paradise  was  represented  as 
a  pyramid  or  cone  in  eight  stories;  it  was  given 
one  storey  more  than  Hell  as  it  was  believed  the 
elect  w’ould  be  greater  in  number  than  the  damned. 
The  different  stories  arc  built  of  materials* of  in¬ 
creasing  value  and  each  has  a  gate.  At  the  top 
grows  the  lotc-trce  of  the  boundary,  mentioned 
in  A 'oFUn,  liii.  whose  branches  shade  the  whole 
pyramid.  The  books  in  which  arc  written  the 
deeds  of  men  arc  kept  in  Paradise  along  with  a 
prototype  of  the  Koran;  this  is  what  Muhammad 
calls  the  “perspicuous  book”  (x.  ^,2),  the  “guarded 
tablet”  (Ixxxv.  »„)  or  the  “mother  of  the  Book” 
(xiii.  ?9).  Beside  it  is  the  Kalam  or  rccd-pen 
which  w’ritcs  on  the  tablet;  we  also  find  a  profo- 
ty])C  of  the  Kafba  in  Paradise,  called  the  “fre¬ 
quented  house”  and  objects  which  are  to  be  used 
at  the  last  judgment  like  the  balance  for  weighing 
the  deeds  of  men,  scats  for  the  prophets,  and 
standards.  The  standard  of  the  prophet  Muhammad, 
or  rather  its  heavenly  prototype,  is  planted  on  a 


mountain  called  the  mountain  of  glory  which  rises 
on  the  flank  of  the  pyramid  of  Paradise. 

Paradise  with  all  its  contents  is  placed  above 
the  astronomical  heavens  in  which  the  planets 
revolve  and  rests  on  a  number  of  “seas”  having 
abstract  names  like  “the  sea  of  divided  substance, 
the  sea  of  grace,  the  sea  of  the  Lord”.  Above 
the  pyramid  lie  the  worlds  of  dominion  ( malaküf ) 
and  power  ( djabarut ),  the  Throne  and  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  of  God. 

Orthodox  Muslim  theology,  whose  chief  repre¬ 
sentatives  arc  Ghazili  and  Ash'ari,  has  admitted 
sensual  pleasures  into  Paradise,  though  pointing 
out  that  they  will  only  begin  after  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  'flic  pleasures  of  imagination  and  of  intelli¬ 
gence  arc  abo  admitted.  According  to  al-Ghazäll, 
an  object  of  delight  imagined  by  the  elect  will  be 
realised  at  once  although  not  quite  in  an  objective 
manner,  at  least  as  regards  sight  and  the  other 
senses  so  that  the  blessed  shall  live  in  a  perpetual 
hallucination.  Paradise  will  be  like  a  great  market 
in  which  images  will  be  bought.  The  pleasures 
of  intelligence  shall  accompany  those  of  the  senses, 
they  shall  consist  in  the  joy  of  knowledge,  of 
possession  of  dominion,  and  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  glory  of  the  righteous.  Hut  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  elect  will  be  the  sight  of  God. 

The  beatific  vision  or  sight  of  God  is  allowed 
by  orthodox  Muslim  theology:  GliazäU  says  that 
God  will  be  seen  without  being  and  without  form. 
This  belief  does  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  Koran;  for  in  the  Kor’än  God  is  almost 
always  veiled.  He  calls  upon  Adam  but  does  not 
reveal  hitmclf;  Noah  does  not  see  him;  Abraham 
“his  friend”  only  sees  his  angels;  Moses  asks  to 
see  God  upon  the  mountain;  hardly  has  he  seen 
him  than  he  falls  into  a  swoon  and  on  coming  to 
himself  is  filled  with  repentance.  Muhammad 
himself  docs  not  see  him;  he  only  secs  Gabriel; 
in  the  vision  referred  to  in  Kor’dn  liii.  16,  he 
docs  not  even  see  the  lote-trce  of  the  boundary; 
“the  lute”,  he  says,  “was  all  veiled”.  According 
to  a  tradition  given  in  the  Mukhtasar  al-Adja  ib 
{Abrégé  des  Merveilles ,  transi.  Carra  de  Vaux,  p.  9) 
the  prophet  asked  the  archangel  Gabriel  “I last 
thou  ever  seen  thy  Lord?”  The  archangel  was 
troubled  and  replied  “O  Muhammad,  between 
Him  and  me  there  are  seventy  thousand  veils  of 
light;  if  I  approached  a  single  one  of  these  veils, 

I  should  be  consumed”. 

God  docs  not  appear  in  the  Koranic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Paradise.  lie  is  however  present  at  the 
last  judgment  which  is  described  in  the  Korean 
in  a  fashion  quite  similar  to  that  of  Christian 
traditions  and  imagery. 

The  words  djanna,  firdaws  and  teden  are  also 
employed  to  designate  the  earthly  Paradise  (see* 
Adam). 

For  a  plan  of  Paradise  see  the  Maérifat  N amah  ; 
the  pictures  in  this  work  are  reproduced  in  Carra 
de  Va u i ’s  Fragments  d' Eschatologie  Musulmane 
(brochure)  Brussels,  1895. 

(U.  Carra  de  Vaux.) 

DJANNÄBA  (also  Hjannauä,  Diunnàba)  a 
town  in  Persia.  In  the  middle  ages  it  belonged 
to  the  province  of  Arradjän  and  played  a  not  in¬ 
considerable  part  as  one  of  the  more  important 
harbours  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  did  not  lie  directly 
on  the  coast  but  (in  N.  J.at.  29"  30';  E.  Long. 
50°  40'  Green w.)  about  2l!t  miles  from  it  at  the 
top  of  a  bay  (northeast  of  the  island  of  KhOrak), 
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which  connects  it  with  the  open  sea.  ßjannilba 
used  to  be  a  flourishing  industrial  centre;  the 
cloths  manufactured  there  were  particularly  prized 
and  formed  one  of  the  principal  exports.  The 
town  Is  now  in  ruins;  near  it  is  a  village,  whose 
name  Djenawur  probably  represents  the  ancient 
appellation  of  the  town  corruptly  reproduced  by 
the  English  ear. 

Bibliography,  Bib l,  Geogr.  Arab .  (cd.  de 
Goeje),  passim;  Yäküt,  Mttdjam  (cd.  Wüsten¬ 
feld),  ii.  122;  Euch,  De  Nino  Urbe  (Lipsiae, 
1845) ,  p.  1.0;  Le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the 
East .  Caliph,  (1905),  p.  273-274,  296;  P.  Schwarz, 
Iran  im  Mittelalter  n .  den  Arab,  Geogr.,  ii. 
61,  63,  86;  iii.  (1912),  p.  125 — 127;  Montcith 
in  the  Journ,  of  Boy,  Geogr .  Society  1857,  p.  108; 
Tomaschek,  Die  Küstenfahrt  Ncarchs  =  Sitz.- 
Ber,  der  IV ien,  A  had.  der  IV iss, ,  Vol.  I2I, 
N°.  viii.  67.  (M.  Streck.) 

al-EJANNAbI,  Abü  Muhammad  Musjafä  b. 
IIasan  b.  SinAn  b.  Ahmad  al-HusainI  al-IIA- 
SIJImI,  an  Arab  historian,  born  in  Djannftba 
in  Persia,  became  Kadi  of  Aleppo  and  died  in 
999  =  1590  after  being  deprived  of  his  office. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  32  Muhammadan  dynasties 
in  as  many  chapters,  which  has  survived  in  se¬ 
veral  manuscripts,  entitled  all  Ai  lam  al-7Âikhir  fl 
Ah'vâl  al-AuùŸil  U'al-Auuikhir  which  is  usually 
called  the  Ta'tlkh  al-PJannabi.  This  work  was 
translated  into  Turkish  by  the  author  himself, 
(s.  Flügel,  Die  ar.,  pers,  und  türk.  Hdss .  der  k.k, 
Hofbibliothek  tu  IVien ,  Vol.  ii.  N°.  853);  he  also 
made  an  epitome  of  it  (ibid.  854).  Part  of  it  has 
been  edited  as:  Mustaphae  ftlii  l/usein  Algenabii 
de  gestis  Timurlenkii  sett  Tamerlanis  opuscttlum 
Turc.  Arab.  Pers .  Latine  redditum  a  Jo.  Bapt. 
Todes  ta,  Viennae  Austriac  1680. 

Bibliography.  Wüstenfcld,  Geschichtsschrei¬ 
ber  der  Araber ,  N°.  538;  Brockclmann,  Gesch. 
d.  Ar.  Lit.,  ii.  300.  (C.  Brock  klm ann.) 

al-DJANNÄBI ,  A11U  SacId,  an  important 
Karmatian  chief,  began  life  as  a  corn-mer¬ 
chant.  liamdän  Karmat  appointed  him  da  i  (q.v., 
p.  895,  missionary)  for  Southern  Persia;  he  was 
at  first  very  successful  there  by  flattering  the 
Persians  at  the  expense  of  the  Arabs;  he  esta¬ 
blished  a  socialistic  system  among  his  adherents, 
whose  property  was  shared  in  common  under  his 
administration;  but  the  Caliph’s  policy  ruined  this 
mission. 

llamdan  Karma;  then  sent  Aba  Sa'ld  to  Bah¬ 
rain;  shortly  before  there  had  been  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  slaves  in  this  province.  The  mission¬ 
ary  found  a  favourable  soil;  he  made  numerous 
converts  and  married  the  daughter  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  of  importance.  We  do  not  exactly  know  at 
what  date  Abü  Sa'ld  had  been  appointed  difi', 
but  we  find  that  in  286  (899)  he  had  subjected 
a  large  part  of  Bahrain  and  taken  Katlf.  In  287 
his  partisans  were  exceedingly  numerous  around 
Iladjar  the  capital  of  Bahrain  and  were  approach¬ 
ing  Basra.  The  Caliph  Mu*tadid  sent  an  army 
of  2000  rnen  against  them,  which  was  increased 
by  a  considerable  number  of  volunteers.  This  army 
was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Knrmapan  leader;  its 
general  was  taken  prisoner,  then  set  at  liberty,  the 
other  prisoners  were  massacred. 

About  290  (903)  Abü  Sa  id  took  the  town  of 
fladjar  after  a  long  siege  by  cutting  off  the  water- 
supply;  he  then  subjected  Yarndma  and  invaded 
'Oinftn.  At  the  height  of  his  successes  he  was  as¬ 


sassinated  with  several  of  his  officers  In  his  palace 
at  Lahsfi  (see  al-açsA)  in  301  (913).  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  murder  was  instigated  by  the 
Grand  Master  (Ubaid  Allah,  who  then  proclaimed 
himself  Mahdl,  and  who  possibly  had  some  reason 
to  be  afraid  of  Aba  Sa'ld. 

AbQ  Sacfd  was  venerated  after  his  death.  His 
partisans  believed  that  he  would  return:  a  horse 
was  always  kept  saddled  at  the  door  of  his  tomb. 
The  Karmatians  of  Bahrain  call  themselves  Aba 
Sa*Idis  after  him.  He  left  seven  sons  of  whom  the 
youngest,  Sulaimän  Aba  Jàhir,  succeeded  him  after 
dispossessing  the  eldest. 

Bibliography*.  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  Mémoire 
sur  les  Carmathes  du  Bahrein  et  les  Fatimidcs 
(Leide,  1886);  Mascüdî,  Tanbîh  (transi.  Carra  de 
Vaux),  p.  498 — 50t.  (B.  Carra  de  Vaux.) 

DJAORÂ,  state  in  Mftlwâ,  Central  India; 
area,  568  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  (1901),  84,202,  of  whom 
19 °/0  are  Muhammadans,  mostly  in  the  capital; 
revenue,  about  £  60,000  ;  tribute,  >  £  9000.  The 
state  was  founded  in  1817,  under  guarantee  from 
the  British  government,  by  GhafQr  Khan,  Afghan, 
who  had  been  confidential  agent  of  Amir  Khan 
at  the  court  of  Ilölkar;  and  a  nazarâna  of  £  13,000 
is  still  paid  to  Ilölkar  on  every  succession.  Opium 
is  a  profitable  crop. 

Bibliography :  Central  India  Gazetteer , 
v.  pp.  180 — 219  (Bombay,  1908);  C.  U.  Ait- 
chison,  Collection  of  Treaties ,  (Calcutta,  1 909). 
iv.  373  sq.  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

al-DJÂR,  formerly  an  Arab  seaport  on  the 
Red  Sea,  20  stations  south  of  Aila,  3  (or  2) 
from  al-L>juhfa,  and  a  night’s  journey  (according 
to  others:  3  stations)  from  al-Madina.  In  spite  of 
the  want  of  good  drinking-water,  which  had  to 
be  brought  from  Yalyal,  the  town  with  the  island 
of  Karftf  lying  before  it,  whose  name  should  be 
compared  with  the  Koxap  kum  of  IHolcmy,  was 
of  great  importance  as  a  port  of  discharge  for 
ships  from  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  South  Arabia  and 
China  and  a  centre  of  supplies  for  al-Madina  (cf. 
e.  g.  Tabari,  iii.  1941)  until  it  had  gradually  to 
yield  this  position  to  Yanbuc  —  apparently  not 
before  the  end  of  the  middle  ages.  While  the 
name  at  least  is  mentioned  by  travellers  down  to 
1800,  it  appears  to  have  been  supplanted  in 
recent  times  by  Buraika ,  Burika ,  which  ob¬ 
viously  denotes  the  bay  of  al-Djâr.  Imposing  ruins 
are  still  to  be  found  on  the  peninsula  which  en¬ 
closes  this  bay. 

Bibliography :  Bibl.  Geogr.  Arab.  (cd.  de 
Goeje),  i.  19  and  27;  ii.  27  and  34;  iii.  12, 
83,  107;  vi.  153  and  191;  Ilamdänl  (cd.  I).  H. 
Müller),  p.  47,17,  *82,9,  218, 70;  BaladJlorï 
(cd.  de  Goeje),  p.  216;  Yakut,  ii.  5  ;  Abu  '1-FidS 
(ed.  Keinaud),  p.  82;  Dimashkl  (cd.  Mehren), 
p.  216;  Wüstenfcld,  Das  Gebiet  von  Medina , 
p.  12  et  set/.*,  A.  Sprenger,  Geogr.  des  Alten 
Arabien ,  p.  38;  Kitter,  Erdkunde,  x\\.  181 — 183. 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

al-DJARÄD,  the  locust.  According  to  l)a- 
mlrf  there  arc  large  and  small,  red,  yellow  and 
white  varieties;  the  females  of  the  yellow  arc 
black.  Kazwlnl  distinguishes  flying  ( al-fatis )  and 
hopping  (al-rin(jil).  They  have  the  head  of  a 
horse,  the  eyes  of  an  elephant,  the  neck  of  a 
bull,  the  horns  of  a  mountain  antelope,  the  breast 
of  a  lion,  the  lw»dy  of  n  scorpion,  the  pinions  of 
an  eagle,  the  legs  of  a  camel,  the  feet  of  an 
ostrich  and  the  tail  of  a  scorpion.  They  have  six 
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legs,  two  io  front,  two  in  the  middle  and  two 
behind,  on  the  Utter  of  which  are  saws.  Locusts 
follow  a  leader  and  assemble  like  an  army  for 
warfare;  if  the  first  turns  aside  the  others  follow. 
According  to  Damtrt  the  females  lay  their  eggs 
in  hard  stony  ground,  which  cannot  be  broken 
even  with  sharp  tools;  the  female  strikes  the 
ground  with  its  tail  (ovipositor)  and  a  crevice  is 
made  into  which  it  lays  the  eggs.  The  laying  of 
the  eggs  and  their  development  is  more  correctly 
described  by  the  Ikhwän  al-Safl  and  essentially 
following  them  by  KazwinI;  the  females  seek  out 
good  soil,  dig  holes  with  their  tails,  in  which 
they  conceal  the  eggs,  tly  away  and  perish  of 
cold  or  arc  killed  by  birds;  when  spring  comes 
these  buried  eggs  open  and  little  creatures  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  devour  all  the 
seeds  etc.,  that  they  can  find  till  they  become  big 
and  are  able  to  lly.  They  then  rise  into  the 
air  and  fly  to  another  country  where  they  in 
their  turn  lay  eggs.  When  locusts  approach  a 
town,  people  have  to  conceal  themselves;  if  they 
sec  no  human  beings  about,  they  proceed  on  their 
flight,  which  they  also  do  if  one  burns  locusts 
and  they  notice  the  smell  from  them. 

Their  udden  appearance  in  vast  bodies  has 
given  1 .  »  to  the  belief  that  they  come  from  the 
sea  and  the  hosts  of  the  resurrected  on  the  day 
of  judgment  arc,  probably  for  this  reason,  com¬ 
pared  to  locusts  (KoCän,  liv.  7).  They  may  be 
killed  by  any  means;  they  arc  allowed  as  food  — 
as  flesh  without  blood,  like  fishes  —  at  any  time 
and  in  any  form;  but  “a  date  is  better  than  a 
locust”.  The  phrase  “as  hospitable  as  the  man 
who  gave  his  protection  to  the  locusts”  refers  to 
a  Beduin  whose  courtyard  locusts  had  invaded, 
lie  threatened  with  death  those  people  who  wished 
to  gather  them  and  guarded  them  till  the  sun 
rose  and  the  creatures  tlcw  away.  Then  he  said  : 
“Now  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  them,  for 
they  have  left  my  protection”. 

bibliography',  lkhvvan  al-Safit  (ed.  Bom¬ 
bay),  p.  202;  Dieterici,  Tier  und  Mensch^  p.  S4  ; 
KazwinI,  ^AdjcZib  al-Makhlûkât  (cd.  Wüstcnfeld), 
p.  430;  Damlrî,  J  Payât  al-flayawan  (ed.  Cairo), 
p.  156;  DimishljLl,  Cosmographie  (ed.  Mehren), 

p.  216.  (J.  Ruska.) 

EJARÄDJIMA,  less  correctly  J)jrR,\L»jiMA, 
plur.  of  pjurdjuma,  according  to  Yäknt,  ii. 
55>  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  hills  of 
al-I.uk  kîtm  (Amanus)  near  the  vitriol  pit  between 
Bayfls  [q,  v.,  p.  684]  and  Bukfi  [q.  v.,  p.  775). 
The  plural  is  said  to  mean  the  inhabitants  of 

this  town  but  is  rather  the  plural  of  the  ancient 

Gurgurn,  which  is  found  in  the  inscription  of 
Tanammu,  where,  as  elsewhere,  it  denotes  a  district 
or  possibly  a  kingdom  and  hence  the  ancient 
population  of  this  area.  This  old  name  possibly 
remained  attached  to  the  town  mentioned  by 
Yäk ilt,  while  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Gurgurn 
is  rather  to  be  located  in  Mar'asJ).  The  pjanVljima 
play  a  part  during  the  Arab  conquest  and  under 
the  Vmaiyads  but  the  name  afterwards  disappears 
from  history.  They  arc  identical  with  the  Mar- 
daites  [q.  v.]  according  to  I  .animons.  Etude  sur 
ie  Eègue  du  Calife  Omaiyade  Mofa:oia  /,  p.  1 7- 
bibliography :  B.ilildfiori,  cd.  de  Goejo, 
p.  159  €t  se*/.\  Sachau,  ////  his  loris*  heu  Ceo- 
graphie  von  dVordsyrien  (Silzungsber.  der  Treust . 
Akad .,  1892),  p.  320;  Schiller,  Pie  At  amtier , 
p.  92  et  se */. 


DJARASH,  the  ancient  Gern  as  a,  at  the  foot 
of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  ‘AdjlOa  range, 
in  a  little  valley  whose  waters  flow  into  the 
Wadi  d-Zarkâ,  the  Wadi  *1-P5r  or  Wadi  Pjarash, 
the  Chrysorroas  of  the  Greeks.  The  town  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  Maccabee  period  and  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Hellenistic  towns  which 
arose  after  Alexander  the  Great.  After  being  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Jewish  kingdom  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  it  again  won  its  freedom  probably 
through  Pompey's  efforts  and  was  reckoned  as  a 
part  of  the  Pckapolis.  From  the  time  of  Trajan 
it  belonged  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria  but 
about  160  A.  n. ,  it  was  allotted  to  the  province 
of  Arabia  till  it  w-as  ultimately  incorporated  in 
Falcstina  sccunda.  In  this  latter  period  G erasa  be¬ 
came  of  predominant  importance  and  from  it  date 
the  splendid  ruins,  which  arouse  the  admiration 
of  travellers  but  arc  unfortunately  constantly  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  vandalism  of  the  present  inhabi¬ 
tants.  In  the  Christian  period  it  was  the  see  of  a 
Bishop  as  ruins  of  churches,  some  of  them  con¬ 
verted  from  temples,  still  show.  The  dominating 
position  of  the  town  is  also  clear  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  time  of  Jerome  the  ancient  Gilead  was 
called  Gcrasa,  of  which  usage  a  trace  is  also 
found  in  the  Talmudic  literature. 

Gerasa  was,  like  most  of  the  towns  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bakhtina  sccunda  or  as  the  Arabs  called 
it,  al-Crdunn,  conquered  by  Shu  rah  bi  l  and  ts 
mentioned  by  the  geographers  among  the  towns 
of  this  district.  According  to  Yafkubl  the  popu¬ 
lation  was,  as  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  only 
half  Arab.  We  arc  reminded  of  the  usage  just 
mentioned,  when  Mukaddasi  calls  the  pjabal  cAdjlün 
the  Pjabal  Pjarash.  But  the  town  was  no  longer 
of  any  importance,  as  is  also  clear  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Arab  buildings  among  the  ruins.  Theie 
is  but  one  reference  to  a  castle  which  Tughtigln 
(1103 — I12S  A.  i>.)  the  Atabcg  of  Damascus  had 
there,  and  this  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  King 
Balduin  in  1 121;  but  no  distinct  traces  of  it  can 
now  be  seen.  From  the  account  of  one  who  had 
seen  it,  Yakdt  in  the  first  half  of  the  xiii*h  cen¬ 
tury  gives  a  description  of  the  town  which  was 
then  entirely  in  ruins,  through  which  ran  a  stream, 
which  drove  several  mills;  the  hills  around,  the 
Pjobel  Pjarash,  had  on  the  other  hand  numerous 
farms  and  villages.  He  also  quotes  a  poem  from 
the  l  luaiyad  period,  in  which  a  him. 1  (reserved 
grazing-ground)  of  Pjarash  is  mentioned  (N  old  eke, 
Peleetus  Veterum  Cat  minum  Atab.%  40,  -). 

The  once  so  splendid  city  remained  in  this 
desolate  condition  until  in  1S7S  it  was  ^popu¬ 
lated  by  Circassians,  who  have  built  a  little  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  cast  side  of  the  WSdl,  which  covers 
a  very  insignificant  part  of  the  extensive  ancient 
town.  This  village  is  now  the  capital  of  the  ni- 
hiya  of  pjarash,  which  belongs  to  the  KMmma- 
katnlik  of  Wdjlun  and  like  the  latter  is  under  the 
Mutasarrif  of  Damascus. 

b  i  b  li  og  r  a  p  h  y  :  Schürer,  Gesehiehte  des  fit* 
dise  hen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi ,  ii. 
(4*1»  cd.)  177  et  sr*/.  (where  further  literature 
is  given);  Thom.cn,  f.oea  Sanetay  p.  51  et  /<y.; 
Bahbjhort  (ed.  dc  Goejc),  p.  1 1 o  ;  Muk.uhla>l  in 
bill.  Geogr .  Arab .,  iii.  162;  Ibn  al-FaV»h, 
v.  116;  Ibn  Khordadhbeh,  /.*/./.,  vi.  7S ;  Ya'^nbL, 
vii.  327  et  s/tfW  A at-. Vu'. Cam  (ed. 
Wtistcnfehl),  ii.  61;  Wilkcn,  Geseh.  der  A'retts* 
tüge ,  ii.  409  et  se*],\  Merrill,  E ast  of  the  Jetdan^ 
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p.  281—290;  Revue'  Biblique,  1895,  P»  374  *t 
seq.*,  Schumacher,  Zeitsehr .  des  Deutschen  Pa - 
lästina- Vereins,  xviii.  126  et  seq.\  xxv.  in  et 
seq .  ;  Brünnow  and  Domaszewski,  Die  Provinci  a 
Arabia,  il.  233 — 239;  Dalman  in  the  Palästina - 
Jahrbuch,  1908,  p.  16.  On  the  form  of  the 
name  :  Mitteilungen  und  Nachrichten  d.  Deutsch . 
Paläst.*  Vereins,  1898,  p.  57  et  seq .  On  the  in¬ 
scriptions:  ibid.  1900,  p.  IO  et  seq.,  1 8  et  seq., 
41  et  seq.*,  1901,  p.  33  et  seq. ;  Zeitschr . 
Deutsch .  Pal.*  Pereins,  xxxii.  222  r/  rzy.;  xxxiii. 
12,  165;  Prinz  Kupprecht,  Zeitsehr.  des  Mün¬ 
chener  Altertumsvereins,  1898;  Revue  Bibi., 
1899  and  1909,  p.  448  et  seq.  (Fr.  Bühl.) 

DJ  ARB  A  or  T>jaiiH/V  lies  on  the  ancient  Roman 
road  from  Bosra  to  the  Red  Sea,  an  hour’s  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  north  of  Adhruh.  The  Prophet  on 
his  expedition  to  Tabnk,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  representatives  of  Jijarbä,  by  which  the  inha¬ 
bitants  were  granted  security  and  liberty  of  com¬ 
merce  on  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  The  po¬ 
pulation  was  Christian,  not  Jewish  as  Vä^Qt  says. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Hadith  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  size  of  Muhammad’s  “cistern”  (hawd). 
This  cistern  is  as  large  as  “from  Adhruh  to 
Ijjarbä”.  This  is  the  original  form  of  the  tradition. 
In  later  versions  the  distance  “three  nights  between 
Adhruh  and  J^jarbä”  has  been  added.  Since  then 
the  expression  “between  Adhruh  and  J>jarbä”  has 
become  synonymous  with  a  considerable  distance. 
If  this  exaggeration  found  a  place  in  collections 
on  tradition,  it  was  because  Itjarbä  itself  had  dis¬ 
appeared  at  an  early  period..  The  site  however 
again  played  a  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusading 
period.  In  XI 82  Salâh  al- Din  lay  here  for  a  period 
opposite  the  enemy  (See  Clermont-Ganneau  in  the 
Revue  Biblique,  N.  S.  iii.  469). 

Bibliography :  Yäkiit,  Mu'djam  (cd.  \V Lis¬ 
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DJ  À  RI,  a  style  of  Turkish  calligraphy, 
derived  from  the  naskhl,  dlwânl  and  id  Ilk  ;  its 
beauty  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  written  obliquely 
from  top  to  bottom  and  the  words  are  placed 
above  one  another;  it  ought  also  to  be  written 
so  that  the  lines  rise  clliplically  towards  the  ends; 
it  is  the  style  of  writing  used  for  the  introduc¬ 
tory  portions  of  firmans.  There  arc  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  in  Brcsnicr,  Cours  de  la  langue  Arabe , 
p.  144,  145  (Cl.  lluart,  Les  Calligraphies  et  les 
Miniaturistes  de  F Orient  Musulman,  p.  64  et  seq.). 

PJARlB  (a.)  a  measure  of  capacity ,  used 
chidly  for  cereals,  thence  a  measure  of  arca  = 
the  amount  of  land  that  can  be  sown  with  a 
djarlb  of  corn.  Its  size  varies  according  to  place 
and  time.  Cf.  Sauvairc  in  the  Journ.  As.,  viii1*» 
aeries,  vii.  (1886),  p.  158 — 161  and  viii.  (1887), 
p.  485 — 488.  For  further  information  see  the  ar¬ 
ticle  MKTKOt.OCY. 

PJARÎD,  originally  a  palm-branch  stripped  of 
its  leaves,  came  to  be  the  name  of  the  shaft  of  a 
javelin  without  a  head  used  in  equestrian  exer¬ 
cises.  The  game  of  djarld  was  once  very  popular 
among  the  Ottoman  cavalry;  Sultans  encouraged 
it  by  watching  it;  Ahmed  I  on  one  occasion  did 
not  disdain  a  match  with  his  grand  vizier  Nasnh 
Tasha.  Murftd  IV.  was  gifted  with  such  great 
strength  that  he  could  pierce  several  shields  with 
this  javelin  pointed  with  iron;  lie  once  threw  one 


from  the  Eskl  Serai,  which  fell  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mosque  of  Sul(an  B&yazld,  where  a  stone  was 
erected  to  commemorate  this  Incident.  The  Hindi 
(=  djundl)  were  horsemen  who  particularly  ex¬ 
celled  in  throwing  the  djarld.  —  At  Damascus, 
in  the  springtime  the  custom  has  survived  among 
the  young  men  of  going  outside  the  town  to 
throw  the  djarld;  for  this  purpose  they  provide 
themselves  with  a  rod,  the  end  of  which  is  shaped 
like  a  crosier  and  which  is  called  bâküra  (first-fruits). 
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Ottoman,  i.  20 1  ;  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie,  i. 
152.  (Cl.  IIüart.) 

DJARlDA  (a.),  the  most  usual  word  for  news¬ 
paper  in  Arabic  like  ghazeta  in  Turkish  and 
ruznâmah  in  Persian.  This  seems  a  fitting  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  collect  some  of  the  chief  data  on  the 
history  of  the  newspaper  among  Muhammadan 
peoples,  although  a  review  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  some  degree  of  completeness  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  an  article  in  an  encyclopaedia. 
In  various  sections  the  necessary  preparatory  work 
has  not  yet  been  done  so  that  the  following  must 
necessarily  be  rather  incomplete.  For  the  Arabic 
Press,  which  on  account  of  the  wide  area  it 
covers  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  importance  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  important,  we  are  reproducing 
in  a  somewhat  altered  form  Martin  Hartmann’s 
sketch  which  has  already  been  printed  in  Speci¬ 
men  Pune  Encyclopédie  Musulmane,  p.  Il  et  seq. 
Ile  is  also  responsible  for  the  section  on  China 
(vi).  The  accounts  of  other  areas  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  editors  from  various  materials. 

i.  The  Araiiic  Press. 

On  the  I2d>  pjumädS  I.  1244  (=  20*h  Nov. 
1828)  there  appeared  in  Cairo  the  first  number 
of  the  Turkish  Arabic  newspaper,  al-WakP?  al- 
MijrJya,  the  organ  of  the  Egyptian  government, 
founded  by  Muhammad  CAU  and  published  twice 
or  thrice  a  week.  In  the  Journal  Asiatique  for 
September  1831  (ii.  8,  p.  238 — 249)  Keinaud 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  this  “ fondation  qui 
jusqu'ici  n'a  pas  eu  d'autre  exemple  dans  les  con¬ 
trées  musulmanes" .  The  periodicals  and  a  news¬ 
paper  in  French  which  appeared  in  Egypt  in  the 
three  years  of  the  Napoleonic  occupation  (see 
Keinaud,  op.  cit.,  p.  249)  arc  not  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  newspaper 
in  the  Islamic  cast  which  has  since  attained  such 
enormous  proportions.  This  organ  of  the  Egyptian 
government  still  exists  after  a  chequered  and 
eventful  career.  It  was  not  till  29  years  later  on 
the  Is*  January  1858  that  a  second  paper  ap¬ 
peared:  the  half  French,  half  Turkish  J/adikat 
al-Akhbar  published  by  Khalil  al-Khön  in  BairOt 
supported  by  the  Turkish  government  of  whose 
representatives  in  Syria  al-Khürï  was  always  an 
ardent  admirer;  at  first  it  appeared  twice  a  week 
and  now  it  is  published  daily.  (Sec  Keinaud  in 
the  Journ.  As.  v.  2,  309 — 325  and  Fleischer  in 
the  Zeitschr.  d.  D.  Morgcnl.  Ges .,  xii.  330 — 333)» 

About  four  years  later  the  Bardjis  newspaper, 
mentioned  by  Mohl  in  the  Rapport  Annuel  for 
the  30,,,  June  1863,  appeared  in  Baris.  The  first 
really  great  Arabic  newspaper,  beside  which  all 
earlier  ones  seem  merely  the  hackwork  of  se¬ 
cond-rate  journalists,  wras  al-DjawT?ib.  Founded 
at  the  end  of  July  of  i860  in  Constantinople 
by  Ahmad  Färis  al-Shidyäkt  [q.  v.]  a  Maronite 
convert  to  Islam  and  amply  subsidised  by  the 
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Turkish  government,  It  effectively  took  up  the 
cause  of  Islïm  and  became  a  newspaper  with  a 
world-wide  circulation  penetrating  into  the  far¬ 
thest  corners  of  the  earth  and  receiving  publi¬ 
cations  and  correspondence  from  them.  It  reached 
its  renith  at  the  end  of  the  70’s  and  early  80’s.  A 
selection  of  the  best  articles  is  contained  in  the 
collection  edited  by  al-Shidyflk  himself  entitled 
Kam  al’Kag^a'ib  fl  Muntakhaiat  al-Pjaua1  iby 
Vol.  i. — vii. 

In  addition  to  their  organ  in  BairQt,  which  was 
mainly  intended  to  keep  the  numerous  oflicial  and 
unofficial  foreigners  in  BairQt  in  touch  with  the 
views  of  the  Turkish  authorities  in  Syria,  the 
latter  instituted  a  second  in  Damascus,  the  Arabic- 
Turkish  Su>  tya  called  after  the  wilâyct  in  the 
capital  of  which  it  appeared.  To  the  same  class 
of  government  organs  belongs  the  Arabic-Turkish 
al- 1 tirât  which  has  appeared  in  Aleppo  since 
1866.  The  foundation  of  this  paper  is  connected 
with  the  reorganisation  of  the  Turkish  admi¬ 
nistration  at  this  period;  cf.  the  act  for  the 
institution  of  wildyets  of  1867.  It  was  then  laid 
down  and  has  since  been  the  rule,  in  principle 
at  least,  that  the  capital  of  each  wilâyct  should 
have  a  printing  press  and  that  the  chief  officials 
of  the  province  should  sec  to  the  publication  of 
a  yearbook  (Sâl /tarn  a)  with  the  most  important  news 
from  the  administrative  area  and  of  a  newspaper. 

In  1869  the  official  French- Arabie  IJadikat  ai - 
Akhbâr  in  Bairiit  ceased  to  be  the  only  news¬ 
paper  in  the  town  on  the  publication  of  the  pu¬ 
rely  Arabic  a l- R a 'Jury  the  weekly  organ  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  who  had  just  then  moved  from 
Qhazlr  to  BairQt.  About  the  middle  of  1870  an¬ 
other  began  to  appear,  which,  in  opposition  to 
al-liaihtr,  which  represented  French  Catholic  in¬ 
terests  solely,  endeavoured  to  awaken  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  general  culture,  particularly  an  interest 
in  the  national  life  and  literature,  al-Pjan/tay  like¬ 
wise  wholly  in  Arabic,  appearing  twice  a  week 
till  N°.  1547  of  the  7,*‘  July  1886.  The  founder 
Butrus  al-Bustänl  [q.  v.]  was  equal  to  Faris  al- 
ÉÜlidyâk  in  business  ability  at  least,  but  inferior  in 
linguistic  knowledge  and  readiness  of  pen.  After 
the  death  of  al-Bustänl  on  the  I*1  May  1883,  the 
paper  was  continued  by  his  son  Salim  al-Bustänl. 
In  addition  to  al-Pjannay  al-Bustäni  also  published 
the  smaller  paper  ai-Pjttttaina  (survived  only  three 
years)  and  the  fortnightly  al-Pjinan  (appeared 
till  1889). 

The  Muslims  of  BairQt  did  not  allow  the  laurels 
of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the  “young  Arab”  party, 
which  although  not  French  Catholic,  friendly  to 
foreigners  and  nationalist  was  on  the  whole  quite 
unenterprising,  to  rest  unchallenged.  In  1874  they 
founded  the  weekly  paper  ThamarTit  al-Putmn 
renamed  al-Ittihüd  al-Othjniàriï ,  since  the  Turkish 
revolution,  a  paper  which,  besides  giving  the 
usual  news  very  inadequately  both  in  n  atter  and 
form,  formed  a  particularly  dull  example  of  the 
inflated  phraseology  of  hypocritical  and  pedantic 
Shaikhhood.  About  1874  a  newspaper  was  foun¬ 
ded,  called  al-Takaddtim ,  whose  motto  was  con¬ 
stant  progress  and  unflinching  warfare  on  all  the 
backward  elements  in  the  country.  The  finest 
spirits  of  young  Syria  worked  on  it,  such  as  Is- 
kandar  al-cÄzär  and  the  highly  gifted  idealist  Adib 
Ishâk  who  died  in  1885  (on  him  cf.  G.  Zaidän, 
Mashâhïr  al-S_harky  ii.  75  it  seq.  and  Khairalläh 
in  Revue  du  Monde  Mus xix). 


On  the  iS'h  October  1877  Khalil  Sarkis,  son- 
in-law  of  the  above  mentioned  Bu{rus  al-Bust&nl, 
published  the  first  number  of  the  Lisân  ai- HU/. 
Although  the  new  paper  had  similar  aims  to  aP 
Pjanna  and  competed  to  some  extent  with  It, 
Syria  was  large  enough  for  both.  Neither  of 
them  interfered  much  in  politics,  they  presented 
events  as  far  as  possible  in  a  colourless  form, 
always  with  a  careful  regard  for  the  views  of  the 
government.  They  were  also  quite  neutral  as  re¬ 
gards  religion.  In  the  year  1880  a  new  party 
appeared;  the  Maronites  founded  the  paper  aP 
Misbäh  to  meet  the  attacks  of  the  Curia.  The 
Kawkab  al-Subh  al-Mn/nr  and  aPNttshra  ai- Us - 
infixes  took  up  the  Protestant  interest.  The  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  founded  al-Iladiya  as  its  official 
organ.  A  noteworthy  enterprise  was  the  political 
paper  Rairüt  1SS6  which  appeared  twice  a  week, 
which  may  be  described  as  “independent,  though 
supporting  the  government  and  Islam”  and  was 
supported  by  the  authorities  as  an  antidote  to 
the  Muslim  extremists  of  the  Th  a  mat  ât  aPFunün , 
which  was  often  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  When  on  the  1  —  I3,h  March  1888 
Bairut  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  wi- 
lâyet,  a  second  paper  of  the  same  name  was 
founded  as  the  official  organ  of  the  provincial 
government,  but  distinguished,  from  the  older 
Rairut  by  the  addition  of  al-Rasmiya .  Of  other 
BairQt  newspapers  and  magazines  wc  may  also 
mention  from  the  list  in  al-Uilal  1892  (cf.  DP 
biioy/aphy) ,  the  following  political  papers:  t. 
al-Zahra\  2.  al-Fa-vïZiil ;  3.  al-Mishkat\  4.  aP 
Nadjäh'y  5.  ai- Kahla  ;  6.  al-Kafir\  7.  al-Ahwal. 
After  the  Turkish  revolution  there  were  26  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  appearing  in  BairQt;  the 
following  figures  arc  given  for  1912:  8  dailies, 
17  weeklies  and  12  magazines.  C f.  Revue  du  Monde 
Mus. y  xix.  76  el  seq. 

In  addition  to  the  BairQt  papers  and  the  official 
organs  Sfutya  and  ai-Furat  (sec  above)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Syrian  political  papers  may  be  mentioned: 

I.  J.ubnân  1891;  2.  al-Rau\ia  1894;  3.  al-Arz 
(in  Djünm)  1895,  all  appearing  weekly  “in  Le¬ 
banon”  with  several  others,  now  (1912)  15  in  all, 
according  to  the  Revue  du  Monde  Mus. y  ( lac .  eit.)  ; 
4.  al-Siiüm  y  a  Damascus  weekly  ;  5.  ptrübttius 
al-ShäHiy  1893,  a  Tripolis  weekly;  6.  al-Shahbü *, 
a  weekly  in  Aleppo  1877. 

But  the  daily  press  in  Syria  had  a  struggle  for 
existence.  The  population  had  long  bedh  used  to 
straitened  circumstances  and  not  even  its  well-to- 
do  members  could  be  induced  to  guarantee  suf- 
ficcnt  support,  while  the  government  at  once  took 
rigorous  proceedings  to  suppress  the  slightest  free 
expression  of  opinion.  The  greater  number  of 
Syrian  journalists  therefore  went  to  Egypt.  In 
1876  the  Libanese  Salim  TaVU  (cf.  Zaidûn,  op. 
cit.y  ii.  99)  founded  the  first  Arabic  daily  paj>er 
in  Alexandria:  al-Ahram  i.  c.  the  Pyramids ,  an 
able  and  industrious  advocate  of  French  interests 
in  the  country.  Another  Syrian  soon  afterwards 
founded  a  weekly:  al-Mahrusa  in  Cairo.  The  en¬ 
terprising  fortnightly  al-Muktatafy  which  had  been 
founded  in  BairQt  in  1877  by  three  students  of 
the  American  College,  was  also  soon  transferred 
to  Cairo,  where  its  editors  founded  the  important 
daily  al-Mukat tanty  which  is  an  advocate  of  Eng¬ 
lish  interests.  Egypt,  where  a  more  intelligent 
government  laid  little  restriction  on  the  press  and 
under  the  English  occupation  a  freedom  reigned 
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which  was  only  appreciably  limited  about  1890, 
now  became  the  Eldorado  of  the  numerous  young 
Syrians  with  literary  talent  to  whom  their  native 
land  did  not  offer  the  slightest  prospect  of  a 
livelihood.  We  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  this 
migration  of  the  press  to  Egypt  here,  but  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  M.  Hartmann,  The 
Arabic  Press  of  Pgyft,  London  1899  and  above, 
p.  1019.  The  other  people  of  the  country  were 
very  slow  in  following  the  impetus  given  by  the 
enterprising  Syrians.  It  is  true  that  the  Copts  had 
founded  their  bi-weekly  a/-  Wa{an  in  1878,  which 
still  appears,  but  this  is  a  very  insignificant  sheet 
and  none  of  its  companion  papers  since  issued 
arc  worthy  of  mention.  Islftm  continued  to  hold 
nloof  from  the  press.  It  was  not  till  1890  that  a 
political  daily  with  some  pretensions  to  style  ap- 
j»cared,  al-Mu'aiyad,  admirably  edited  by  the  able 
Shaikh  ‘Alt  YUsuf.  A  few  fanatical  rags  came  into 
existence  alongside  of  it.  The  nationalist  al-FAwTV, 
founded  by  Mustafä  Kamil,  now  called  al-Alam 
combats  that  organ  which  advances  international 
Isläm.  A  third  important  Cairo  newspaper  is  al- 
Djarhia ,  which  steers  a  middle  course  i.  e.  re¬ 
cognises  the  fact  of  English  occupation. 

The  following  figures  are  significant  of  the 
growth  of  the  press:  in  1892  al-Ansärl  (cf.  biblio¬ 
graphy)  mentions  40;  in  1899,  Hartmann  (op.  eit,), 
167  including  those  that  had  already  ceased  to 
exist;  in  1909  there  were.  144  different  newspaper 
and  periodicals,  90  in  Cairo  and  45  in  Alexandria. 
Revue  du  Monde  Mitsui.,  xii.  308. 

For  the  other  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire 
the  populations  of  which  arc  wholly  or  in  part 
Arab,  I  shall  only  mention  the  oldest  official 
newspapers  (cf.  Huart  in  the  Journal  Asiatique , 
vi.  5,  p.  172),  viz.  I.  at-itasra  for  the  wiläyet  of 
Basra;  2.  al-Zawrü*  for  the  w'ilâyet  of  Baghdad; 
3.  San  a*  fur  the  wiläyet  of  Vaman  (at-  Vornan'). 
In  Mecca  a  newspaper  has  appeared  since  1908, 
al-IJAIjaz,  cf.  below  under  Turkey. 

As  in  other  respects  also  the  Maghrib  is  the 
most  backward  as  regards  the  press.  Only  since 
1862  has  there  been  a  newspaper  al-RtVid  at - 
Tunis l  in  Tunis;  in  1887  appeared  al-IJadira ; 
in  1889  al-Zahra  also  and  since  1892  al-fiastra . 
In  recent  years  however  this  number  has  been 
considerably  increased.  Cf.  Revue  du  Monde  Mus ., 
vi.  342  et  seq.  Tunis  is  peculiar  in  the  possession 
of  tu'o  Jewish  Arabic  papers  printed  in  Hebrew 
characters  entitled:  al- Pus  tan  al-Mit - 

haiyir  Both  arc  written  in  a  mixture  of 

the  vulgar  and  written  language.  In  Tripolis  the 
government  has  an  official  organ,  Taräbulus  al- 
Qharb .  In  addition  to  it  Washington-Serruys  only 
mentions  al-Tarakki.  In  Algeria  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers,  al-Mubaxh  hir  (Algiers)  and  Tal • 
tnasan  (Tlcmccn)  and  since  1 907  th n  Kawkab  Ifrl- 
kiya  and  the  al-pjazdi'ir  since  1908.  Newspapers 
have  only  been  published  in  Morocco  at  Tangier 
since  1905;  cf.  Revue  du  Monde  Musul.  ii.  8;  iv.  619. 

Malta  occupies  a  special  position.  Literary  ac¬ 
tivity  and  printing-presses  only  came  into  the 
island  with  the  English  occupation.  These  Franks 
thought  for  a  time  that  it  would  be  possible  to  in¬ 
stall  a  classical  Arabic  alongside  of  the  peculiar 
dialect  of  the  natives.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
political  paper  Malta  which  is  mentioned  in  al- 
JJilal  for  1892.  These  classical  Arabic  experi¬ 
ments  however  proved  fruitless,  and  a  written  lan¬ 
guage  was  developed  which  essentially  represented 


a  dialect  of  one  part  of  the  island  and  was 
printed  in  Roman  type.  In  this  language  // 
liahbar  Malti  began  to  appear  In  1879. 

Even  in  lands  which  are  not  Arab  there  is  a 
not  inconsiderable  production  of  Arabic  papers. 
They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  I.  those 
that  further  Islam;  2.  those  that  defend  Turkish 
rule;  3.  those  with  other  aims.  The  important 
newspaper  al-DjawîVib  in  Constantinople  (see 
above)  was  pre-eminently  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Islam  and  the  Turkish  government.  According  to 
al-IIHat  1892  the  following  papers  also  were 
published  there:  a.  political:  I.  al-Ptidal\  2.  al- 
//a  wadi  (A  ;  3.  a  l- Sa  l am  ;  4.  al-f/aka  7X*;  5.  al- 
Mnnabbih ;  b.  scientific:  I,  al-lnsan ;  2.  al-Kaw- 
kab  and  a  legal  paper  al-IfttkTtk  in  Arabic  and 
Turkish.  Cyprus  was  the  only  other  place  in  the 
Suliän’s  empire  to  posses*  a  political  Arabic  news¬ 
paper:  Dik  a  A  Shark  (according  to  al-IIilal,  1892). 
The  same  authority  (and  following  it  Washington- 
Serruys,  p.  xx.)  mentions  only  a  singte  poli- 
1  tical  paper  in  India,  Nukhbat  aUAkhbär ,  without 
giving  further  particulars,  cf.  below  under  India. 
There  should  be  noted  the  attempt  to  create  an 
organ  for  the  Jews  of  India  and  Mesopotamia, 
which  is  made  by  a  volume  in  an  Arabic  jargon 
in  Hebrew  character  entitled:  ppD  Jewish 

Gazette  Paerah”,  in  Calcutta.  Subsidised  by  the 
Rothschilds  of  Eastern  Asia,  Sassoon  &  Co.,  and 
no  doubt  serving  their  commercial  ends,  the  paper 
circulated  throughout  the  w  hole  of  Arabic  speaking 
Judaism  of  Asia. 

Only  the  following  papers  are  mentioned  by 
al-Jlilâl  1892  as  appearing  in  the  west:  I.  al~ 
Mus  ta  kill,  in  Italy;  2.  to  9.  in  France,  viz.  2.  al- 
Anbi?  ;  3.  Abu  'l-IIawl ;  3.  al-Ittihad ;  4.  a  l- P a  fir  \ 
5.  al-Saita  ;  6.  a  l- / lit  kit  k  ;  7.  al-Pardjïs\  8.  al- 
Sh  ultra  ;  9.  al^Urwa  àl-Wuthkï 7;  IO.  to  12.  in 
London,  viz.  IO.  al-lttihad  al-*"  Arabs',  II.  al-JVhi- 
läfa\  12.  Mir'Ut  al-Ahwal  (edited  by  RizkL-AIläh 
Hassun,  on  whom  sec  my  Mttwassah ,  p.  78  und 
232);  13.  al-KasJikül,  Tiflis,  with  the  note  “appears 
in  Tartar,  Persian  and  Arabic”;  14.  Piyä*  al- 
Khafikin ,  London,  with  the  note  “appears  in  Arabic, 
and  English”;  15.  Kawkab  Amerika ,  New- York; 
Washington-Serruys  also  gives:  16.  al-MirsTid,  Mar¬ 
seilles;  17.  al-Parazil  and  18.  al-Rakib ,  both  in 
Brazil.  These  lists  may  be  increased  from  Hart¬ 
mann,  col.  227  by  the  addition  of  al-AsmaU,  San 
Paolo  (Brazil),  al-Iladi,  Philadelphia,  and  a  l- Ai  yam. 
New'- York,  and  from  Ifnrtmann  in  Or .  Litzltf.  1899, 
p.  58  et  seq.  by  1 5  new  papers,  cf.  also  Revue  du 
Monde  Musttlm.,  xix.  85  et  seq. 

A  general  idea  of  the  language  of  the  Arabic 
press  may  most  readily  and  clearly  be  obtained  from 
Washington-Serruys.  At  first  halting  and  laboured, 
often  not  in  accord  with  the  rules  of  grammar, 
it  gradually  strove  to  attain  greater  correctness  and 
fluency.  Constant  close  contact  with  European 
newspapers  produced  in  many  journalists  an 
estrangement  from  the  genius  of  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage  and  many  idioms  can  at  once  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  adopted  from  European  phraseology. 
More  educated  men  particularly  Adlb  Ishäl<  (see 
above)  early  sought  to  combat  such  tendencies. 
At  the  present  day  writers  in  the  more  important 
papers  endeavour  to  write  pure  Arabic.  It  is 
only  in  the  comic  papers  that  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  is  used  by  the  press. 

As  regards  contents,  the  Arabic  press  has  made 
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Créât  progress.  For  long  the  only  material  available 
in  addition  to  obsolete  news  from  the  west  was  a 
brief  survey,  palatable  to  the  government,  of  doings 
in  Turkey  and  the  local  news.  A  l-  Pi azea'  ib  (see 
above)  alone  was  a  distinguished  exception.  The 
daily  papers  al-Ahrîim ,  al-Midaiyad,  al-Mukattam , 
al-l.hi’ä  and  many  others  arc  now  covering  a  wider 
field  and  cultivating  an  interest  in  politics  and  in¬ 
tellectual  pursuits.  There  still  survives  in  the  less 
important  papers,  a  lower  ideal,  the  petty  squab- 
Mings  of  parties  and  the  most  scurrilous  personali¬ 
ties.  In  the  first  part  of  his  al-/)iya\  the  worthy 
Ibrahim  al- Y.l/i>Jji  raided  a  strong  protest  against  this 
but  he  goes  too  far  when  he  demands  a  press  law'. 

Wc  must  also  devote  special  attention  to  the 
periodical  literature.  In  this  field  numerous 
undertakings  have  arisen,  which  endeavour  to 
disseminate  useful  knowledge,  scientific  as  well  as 
political  and  intellectual.  Of  the  older  ones  wc 
may  here  mention:  a.  defunct:  I.  al-Suf  à  (pu¬ 
blished  by  a  Druzc);  2.  al~'fabib\  3.  a l-Mihmaz\ 
b.  still  appearing:  al-À’anisa  al-Kâ(hûlïkiya. 
Schroedcr  further  mentions  three  others:  Silsilat 
al-1- ukahat  fi  Afti  ib  at-Rizcäyät,  Piiuän  al-l'uka- 
hat  and  Mir  ât  at-Shark,  which  are  now  however 
defunct.  Since  1892  ZnidWs  periodical  al-Hilâl 
(Cairo)  has  been  untiringly  active  in  this  direc¬ 
tions,  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  BairQt  have 
been  publishing  the  fortnightly  al-Mashrik  since 
the  beginning  of  1898.  The  Cairo  al-Manar  (since 
1897)  edited  by  Rashid  RidJ  enjoys  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  whole  Muhammadan  world;  next  to 
it  comes  al~Mttktabas,  edited  by  Muhammad  Kurd 
cAli,  which  has  been  published  in  Damascus  since 
1908  (cf.  Krone  du  Mendt  Mus.,  ii.  41 7  et  1*7.). 
\\  c  may  also  mention  :  at-' A  lam  al-hKum  pu¬ 
blished  in  Cairo  since  1905  {Krone  du  Mende  Mus., 
iv.  192),  Luçhat  al* Arab  (Baghdad)  edited  by 
Tcrc  Anastase  Marie,  at- Urn  (Nedjef)  edited  by 
al-Shahristanf.  Wc  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
paper  for  women  al-Anis  al-Pjalis,  which  was 
published  by  Alexandra  Avicrino  in  Alexandria, 
after  two  other  women's  papers  in  Fgypt,  whose 
editresses  were  merely  figureheads,  had  disappe¬ 
ared.  Women  nowadays  take  considerable  part  in 
journalistic  work;  cf.  for  Syria:  Kerne  du  Mende 
Mus.,  xix.  86  et  seq. 

A  brilliant  future  may  safely  be  predicted  for 
the  Arabic  press.  Among  the  Christians  of  Syria 
there  arc  a  large  number  of  earnest,  hardworking 
and  able  men.  Among  the  Kgyptians  also  there 
is  an  awakening,  and  here  it  is  the  Muslim  element 
that  is  devoting  itself  to  journalism  with  enthusiasm 
and  success.  Europeans  also  have  often  had  a 
share  in  the  production  of  Arabic  newspapers. 

(M.  Hartmann.) 

11.  TlIK  Tt  RKISH  Press. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  in  Turkish  are  not 
confined  to  Turkey,  they  appear  also  in  the  Mu¬ 
hammadan  lands  of  Russia,  but  the  latter  of  course 
arc  either  in  Azari-Turki  or  in  the  Tatar  dialects 
of  Kazan  and  Central  Asia.  Wc  will  deal  first 
with  the  Ottoman  Turkish  press  and  then  with 
the  Russian  Turki. 

tf.  Turkey.  The  beginnings  of  the  Turkish 
press  in  Constantinople  are  not  only  contemporary 
with  those  of  the  Arabic  press  but  are  also  equally 
clearly  imitations  of  ’.lie  Paris  government  organ. 

In  1831  an  official  paper  in  French,  the  Moniteur 
Otteman  was  published  in  Constantinople,  and  in 


the  next  year  a  Turkish  edition  also  began  to 
appear  (cf.  Revue  du  Maude  Musulm.,  iv.  197) 
entitled  Takwlmd  fVaklfi  and  after  a  brief  interval 
has  survived  to  the  present  day  as  the  organ  of 
the  government;  since  the  revolution  it  has  been 
published  daily.  In  1843  a  second  paper  Diarida-i 
Jlau*adi(h  appeared.  Besides  these  two  there  were 
according  to  Cbicini  in  18$ I  3 1  newspapers  in 
the  whole  Ottoman  empire,  of  which  II  were 
published  in  Constantinople  in  French ,  Italian, 
Greek,  Armenian  and  Bulgarian.  By  1876  the 
number  of  Turkish  papers  had  grown  to  13,  among 
which  wc  may  mention  the  following,  some  of 
which  arc  still  in  existence:  Ratfrat,  the  organ 
of  the  Old  Turkish  party  ;  Tarjjumand  A/iU’Jf, 

!  Ta  kit,  Istikbâl  and  fadakat,  which  favoured  the 
young  Turkish  movement  and  the  Tardjunntnd 
Hakikat,  edited  by  Ahmed  Midhat  [q.v.];  *Ibret, 
Kamälbcg’s  [q.  v.)  paper,  which  with  the  Ta\zvird 
A/kar  represented  the  modern  Turkish  movement, 
as  well  as  the  comic  paper  Khayal.  Besides  these 
Turkish  papers  there  were  at  this  time  9  Greek, 
9  Armenian,  3  Bulgarian,  2  Hebrew,  I  Arabic 
(the  above-mentioned  at-Ejaurfib),  7  French  (in¬ 
cluding  the  official  Journal  de  Constantinople , . 
afterwards  la  Turquie),  2  English  (including  the 
Lroant  Herald  and  Eastern  Express )  and  I  Ger¬ 
man  (  Konstantinopler  Handelsblatt ).  We  must 
further  mention  the  Turkish  papers,  which  are 
printed  for  Armenians  and  Greeks  who  speak 
Turkish,  in  their  national  alphabets.  But  these 
sections  of  nationalities  who  have  lost  their  own 
language  are  unimportant  and  so  is  their  press. 
With  the  accession  of  cAbd  al-I.Iamid  II  troubled 
times  began  for  the  Turkish  press;  the  censorship 
was  stringent,  several  papers  were  suspended, 
notably  those  of  the  Young  Turkish  party,  who 
were  thus  compelled  to  found  new  organs  outside 
Turkey,  in  Paris,  London,  Geneva,  etc.,  sometimes 
in  French  or  with  a  French  supplement,  among 
which  the  Meih-eeret  edited  by  Ahmed  Riza  is 
very  well  known.  Cf.  the  titles  of  the  others  in 
P.  Fesch,  Constantinople  aux  derniers  jours  TAR- 
dul-Ilamid,  p.  333,  349,  393.  The  most  popular 
and  best  edited  papers  during  this  period  were 
the  Ik, lain,  edited  by  Ahmed  Pjewdet  [q.  v.]  and 
the  Rabatt,  both  of  which  still  exist  as  well  as 
the  illustrated  weekly  Serzcet  { Tkarzcatyi  Eunun , 
edited  by  Ahmed  Ihsän  [q.  v.]. 

All  this  was  suddenly  changed  with  the  Otto¬ 
man  revolution;  there  was  a  trcmcnJouS  revival 
in  the  press,  newspapers  sprang  up  like  mush¬ 
rooms  often  enough  only  to  disappear  as  quickly 
and  make  place  for  others.  The  Rerue  du  Monde 
Musulm .  has  taken  great  pains  to  make  a  list  of 
these  products  of  the  press,  so  that  wc  may  refer 
the  reader  to  it.  In  Yol.  viii.,  p.  97  et  seq.  will 
be  found  a  list  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
which  have  appeared  in  the  whole  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire  with  the  authorization  of  the  law*.  This  li>t 
contains  no  fewer  than  474  titles:  this  of  course 
includes  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Armenian  also.  Many 
of  these  have  already  di»ap|*eared  and  others  have 
since  arisen. 

b .  Russia.  The  Muhammadan  press  in  Russia 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  and  has  been 
mainly  brought  into  l>cing  by  the  exertions  of 
two  men:  l>m.Vllbcy  Gasprinski  and  Ahmadbey 
AgaycfT.  The  first  named  founded  at  llagh^e 
Serai  in  1879  the  Talar  paj>cr  Tarjjuman,  (>till 
in  existence)  and  had  also  a  share  in  the  fouo- 
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dation  of  other  papers*  A^madbey  Agayeff  founded 
the  Azari  Turkish  paper  IrsJkäd  in  Baku.  When 
this  paper  was  suspended  by  the  Russian  censor, 
they  resorted  to  the  usual  subterfuge  of  publishing 
it  again  under  other  names  so  that  the  Ir&âd  in 
course  of  time  became  the  Tarakkl  and  later  the 
Jttifak ,  till  finally  Ahmadbcy  sought  and  found 
a  freer  field  in  Turkey.  In  the  volumes  of  the 
P re  tie  du  Mende  Musulm .  about  50  titles  of  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  appearing  in  Russia  are 
given,  of  which  the  greater  part  have  had  but  a 
brief  career  on  account  of  political  or  financial 
difficulties.  The  press  in  Russia  is  on  the  whole 
only  of  local  importance;  its  centres  in  addition 
to  the  two  places  above-named  are  at  Tiflis,  Kazan, 
Orenburg,  Astrakhan,  Ufa,  Karasu  Bazar,  Tashkent, 
St.  Petersburg  etc.  The  language  is  not  always 
Turki-Tatar;  there  are  also  Arabic  and  Russian 
papers,  which  deal  with  Muslim  interests.  The 
new  Russian  periodical  Mir  Islama  has  recently 
begun  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Muslim  press  in 
Russia  and  for  example  in  i.  257  el  seq .  the 
Orenburg  papers  IVakt ,  Sbürä  and  Din  u  Mact'iAaty 
as  well  as  the  Kazan  Hay  an  al-lfakk  and  the 
Baku  Nadjat  are  reviewed  in  detail.  The  conti¬ 
nuation  of  this  review  will  now  for  the  first  time 
make  it  possible  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Muslim  press  in  Russia. 

III.  Persia. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  said  of  the  Persian 
press  before  the  Persian  revolution.  E.  G.  Browne 
(The  Persian  Preclusion ,  p.  242)  gives  the  follo¬ 
wing  account  of  it:  “Before  the  granting  of  the 
Constitution  in  1906  there  existed  in  Persia  no 
Tress  worthy  of  the  name.  Such  papers  as  there 
were  —  the  Iran  (Persia),  the  &haraf  (Honour), 
the  JlOlâ  (Information)  etc.  were  lithographed 
sheets  appearing  at  irregular  intervals,  and  con¬ 
taining  no  news  or  observations  of  interest,  but 
only  panegyrics  on  various  princes  and  governors, 
and  assurances  that  every  body  was  contented 
and  happy.  A  few  good  Persian  newspapers  (such 
as  the  Akhtar  or  Star  at  Constantinople,  the  JJabl 
al-Matin  at  Calcutta  and  the  Thuraiya  and  Par - 
wariih.  at  Cairo)  were  from  time  to  time  established 
outside  Persia  and  enjoyed  a  certain  circulation 
within  its  borders”.  As  in  the  adjoining  country 
of  Turkey  a  complete  change  was  brought  about 
by  the  revolution,  so  that  (cf.  Pci'ue  du  Monde 
Musulm .,  ix.  682)  in  Teheran  alone  no  fewer  than 
31  newspapers  and  periodicals  appeared  in  1908, 

3  in  Tabriz  and  2  each  in  Ispahan,  Rasht  und 
Bandar  Bujdr.  A  Teheran  edition  of  the  JJabl 
al-Matin  was  also  published;  we  may  also  mention 
here  the  Madjlis  (since  1906),  Sfir-i  Jsrafil  (since 
1907)  Irani  Naw  (since  1909),  all  at  Teheran 
and  the  Mu^affari  at  Bandar  Busblr  (since  1902), 
and  for  the  others  refer  the  reader  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  above  oft  quoted  Pevue, 
Browne*»  verdict  on  these  recent  products  of  the 
Persian  press  is  very  favourable,  at  least  on  some 
of  them.  “Some  of  these  papers,  notably  the  Sür-i 
Jsrafil ,  the  JJabl  al-Matin  and  the  Mu  saw  at , 
he  say*  (op,  cit.y  p.  1 27),  were  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  afford  examples  of  a  prose  style,  for¬ 
cible,  nervous  and  concise,  hitherto  almost  un¬ 
known**;  and  again  (p.  243):  “it  (the  Persian 
press)  reached  in  many  cases  a  high  level  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  most  remarkable  when  we  remember  how 
new  journalism  was  to  Persia**. 


IV.  India. 

The  history  of  the  Muhammadan  press  in  British 
India  still  remains  to  be  written.  Materials  are 
available  for  such  a  history  in  various  official 
publications  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  (for 
the  Hindustani  press  particularly)  in  the  writings  of 
Garcin  de  Tassy.  The  most  important  of  these 
journals  were  published  in  the  Urdu  language, 
this  being  the  language  most  commonly  read  by 
Musulmans  throughout  India;  but  many  of  them 
have  been  short-lived  and  have  had  only  a  small 
circulation.  One  of  the  oldest,  still  in  existence, 
in  the  c Aligarh  Institute  Gazette ,  which  was 
founded  by  Sir  Saiyid  Ahmad  KhSn  in  1866,  as 
a  weekly  journal;  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1898,  this  eminent  leader  of  Muhammadan  thought 
in  India  continued  to  contribute  to  it  weighty 
articles  on  politics,  social  reform  and  education, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  ‘Allgajh  College. 
Two  other  weekly  journals  are  influential  expo¬ 
nents  of  Muslim  sentiments,,  IVafan ,  published  in 
Lahore  (circulation,  1800  copies)  by  Mawlawl 
Insha1  Allah,  who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
his  advocacy  of  friendly  relations  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Turkey  and  his  support  of  the  Hidjäz 
Railway  (for  which  he  has  collected  more  than 
£  5000),  and  al-Jlasâlr ,  published  in  Etäwah  (cir¬ 
culation,  1050  copies)  by  Mawlawl  Bashir  al-I)in, 
a  zealous  supporter  of  all  distinctively  Muhamma¬ 
dan  movements.  Another  weekly  journal,  Zamln - 
dar ,  has  recently  been  started  by  a  clever  young 
journalist,  Zafar  <Ali  Khän.  Both  IVatan  and  Za - 
min  Jar  have  a  daily  edition,  but  neither  of  these 
has  so  large  a  circulation  as  Paisa  Akltbar  (daily, 
ion  copies,  weekly  edition,  8377  copies),  pu¬ 
blished  in  Lahore  by  an  energetic  and  experienced 
journalist,  Munshl  MahbQb  cAlam,  whose  enter¬ 
prise  and  wide  interests  have  given  birth  to  a 
large  number  of  publications.  Other  weekly  jour¬ 
nals  are  Araiyar-i-Acçamy  printed  in  Murädäbüd, 
MaJirihy  in  GorakhpGr,  and  Jlku  * l-Karnainy  in 
Badä'ön.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  here  all  the 
Urdu  journals  published  in  Northern  India,  where 
this  language  is  the  spoken  as  well  as  the  lite¬ 
rary  dialect  of  the  Muhammadan  population,  or 
to  give  a  list  of  those  published  in  other  parts 
of  India,  where  the  commonly  spoken  language 
is  not  Urdu,  e.  g.  in  Haidaräbäd  there  arc  7 
Urdu  newspapers,  in  Madras  8,  in  the  Central 
Provinces  3  and  in  Bombay  2 ,  most  of  them 
having  a  restricted  circulation;  in  Calcutta,  Dar 
àl-Sal(anat  has  a  weekly  issue  of  400  copies,  and 
in  Arrah,  Star  of  India  657  copies. 

Though  most  literate  Muhammadans  in  India 
read  Urdu,  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  publish  journals  in  such  other  languages 
as  happen  in  various  provinces  to  be  their  mother- 
tongue.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  in  Gudjarätl,  Akhjnir-i-lslâm  (daily,  Bom¬ 
bay,  1000  copies)  and  Political  Hhomiyo  (weekly, 
Ahmadabüd,  1 500  copies);  in  Marathi,  VilarJ 
(thrice  in  a  month,  Kârwâr  (Känara),  450 copies); 
in  Sindf,  Af tab-i-Sindy  (weekly,  Sukkur,  500  copies) 
and  al-IJakk  (weekly,  Sukkur,  1400  copies);  in 
Tamil,  I.iwa  at- Islam  (weekly,  Madras,  650  copies) 
and  Muhammadiyamitran  (weekly,  North  Arcot, 
400  copies);  and  in  Malayalam,  Malabar  I  slum 
(weekly,  Cochin  State,  600  copies)  and  Muham - 
madiy  a  Dar  panam  (monthly,  Travancore  State, 
IOOO  copies). 
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During  the  last  20  years,  lèverai  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  an  English  newspaper 
devoted  exclusively  to  Muhammadan  interests,  it 
being  recognised  that  while  there  wore  a  number 
of  excellent  English  journals  financed  and  edited 
by  Hindus,  there  was  no  first  class  English  news¬ 
paper  under  Muhammadan  control.  The  heavy 
cost  of  production  and  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  English-rcading  Muhammadans  have 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  such 
an  enterprise.  The  most  important  of  these  English 
journals  now  in  existence  arc  The  Punjab  Observer 
(Lahore),  The  Moslem  Chronicle  and  ’The  Comrade 
(Calcutta),  and  The  Muhammadan  (Madras). 

The  most  important  1’crsian  journal  published 
in  India  is  IJabl  al- Matin  (weekly,  1000  copies, 
Calcutta).  Several  shortlived  attempts  have  been 
made  to  start  journals  in  Arabic,  (generally,  with 
a  translation  in  Urdu),  e.  g.  Al-Riyäd  (Lucknow), 
but  the  support  they  receive  is  too  meagre  for 
such  enterprises  to  be  remunerative. 

In  addition  to  the  newspapers,  there  are  several 
other  periodical  publications,  chiefly  in  Urdu,  which 
arc  deserving  of  mention.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  these  is  Tahdhib  al-Akhlak,  founded  by  Sir 
Sniyid  Ahmad  Khan  in  1870  and  issued  weekly 
until  1876,  when  the  founding  of  the  'Aligarh 
College  absorbed  his  time  and  attention;  five  years 
later  it  was  revived  for  the  space  of  2 ’/a  years; 
in  1894  a  new  scries  was  started,  which  lasted 
for  3  years  only.  The  Tahdhib  al*Akhlak  was 
the  organ  for  the  liberal  school  of  Muslim  theology, 
of  which  Sir  Saiyid  Ahmad  Khän  was  the  founder; 
the  greater  part  of  the  articles  were  from  his  pen 
and  aimed  at  expounding  a  purer  form  of  Muslim 
doctrine,  purged  from  the  accretions  of  theologians 
and  mediaeval  views  of  life  and  nature  that  were 
inconsistent  with  modern  science.  Among  perio¬ 
dicals  upholding  the  older  orthodoxy  may  be 
mentioned  Ishii  at  al-Sunttah ,  (which  was  started 
especially  to  combat  the  views  expressed  in 
Tahdhib  al-Athli ik)y  and  Nur  cil-Afâk  and  AI  fir 
al- Anwâr ,  printed  in  Cawnpore,  and  Ah/*i*//adi(h , 
printed  in  Amritsar.  Al*Nadwahy  a  monthly  journal, 
with  a  circulation  of  625  copies,  is  published  in 
I.ucknow,  as  the  organ  of  the  Nadwat  al*  C larnU* , 
an  association  which  aims  at  grafting  modern 
learning  on  to  the  old  traditional  methods  of 
study,  without  any  violent  breach  with  the  past. 
All  these  religious  periodicals  are  written  in  Urdu; 
the  organ  of  the  Ahmadiyah  sect  [y.  r.l,  however, 
The  Review  of  Religions  (monthly,  800  copies, 
QâdiSn),  is  in  English. 

In  recent  years,  some  Urdu  magazines  have 
been  started,  on  the  model  of  European  magazines, 
dealing  mainly  with  literary  and  other  topics  of 
a  non-controvcrsial  character;  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  subject-matter  they  arc  not  exclusively 
Muhammadan,  but  mention  may  be  made  oi  Sa  l âh* 
i*Amm  (printed  in  Dihli),  Makhzan  (monthly, 
4000  copies,  Dihli)  and  The  Aligarh  Monthly 
(500  copies),  as  being  specially  concerned  with 
matters  of  interest  to  Muhammadans.  Two  maga¬ 
zines  for  Muhammadan  women  are  printed  in 
Urdu,  Tahdhib  al*niswan  (weekly,  240  copies, 
I^ahorc)  and  A  fuit  un  (monthly,  450  copies,  'Aligarh). 

V.  The  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Singapore. 

The  newspapers  etc.  appearing  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  arc  detailed  in  the  Re  gee  r  i ng  sa  l ma  tta  k 
voor  Nedet  landseh  Indie . 


Some  notes  are  given  in  the  Revue  du  Monde 
Musulm ,,  particularly  vii.  485  et  teq.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Prof.  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje  we 
are  enabled  to  give  some  further  details  of  the 
Muhammadan  press  there.  The  Medan  Priyayi \ 
•The  Arena  of  Native  Officials”  is  published  daily 
in  Bandung;  its  chief  editor  is  Raden  Mas  Tir- 
tâadisuryd.  To  some  extent  in  opposition  to  this 
there  has  also  been  published  in  Bandung  since 
1912  a  second  daily,  Kaummuda  *  Young  People” 
(to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  one  speaks 
of  Young  Turks)  edited  by  A.  11.  Wignja  di 
Sastra.  The  Varmakanda  which  appears  twice  a 
week  in  Surakarta  is  edited  by  a  Chinese  The 
Tjic  T ‘jay  with  the  assistance  of  a  Javanese.  The 
name  is  taken  from  the  Sanskrit  and  means  Good 
News.  A  classical  name  is  likewise  borne  by  the 
newspaper  Stirufama  (Good  Arrow)  published  in 
Solo,  which  is  edited  by  the  Sarikat  Islam  to 
oppose  the  propaganda  of  the  Budi  Ctâmâ  (= 
Noble  Endeavour,  cf.  Reime  du  A/onde  Musulm .* 
vii.  415  and  elsewhere).  The  best  edited  paper 
next  to  the  Darmakanda  is  the  bi-weekly  Vtusan 
Melayn  (The  Malay  Messenger)  which  has  appeared 
in  Padang  since  1910  under  the  editorship  of 
Datu  Sutan  Maharadja  and  Sutan  Mohamad  Salim. 
The  al' Munir  is  also  published  in  Padang. 

At  Singapore  there  appear  from  time  to  time 
Arabic  newspapers  with  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
hostile  attitude  to  European  authorities.  The  Rez'ue 
du  Monde  Musulm .,  ii.  398  et  seq.  gave  an  account 
of  the  Malay  monthly  at-1/nâm .  The  aims  of  the 
Naratja ,  the  ‘Balance*,  which  first  appeared  in 
1912,  are  similar.  Other  Malay  papers  are  the 
Ctusan  Melayn  (thrice  weekly)  published  by  the 
Singapore  Kree  Press  (Walter  Makepeace);  Tamang 
Pengtahwan  etc.  Of  the  Arabic  newspapers  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  we  know  of  the  following:  0/- 
P.slah  (a/*/{/âh)  1909  (weekly),  al*ll*a(an  1910 
(fortnightly),  al*ffusam ,  1910,  (weekly). 

VI.  China. 

I  have  before  me  two  productions  of  the  Muslim 
press  of  China:  a  newspaper  and  a  periodical. 
But  I  was  assured  by  a  Confucian  Chinaman  ac¬ 
quainted  with  these  matters  that  this  paper  was 
certainly  not  the  only  one.  The  newspaper  is 
the  Chèng  Tsung  Ai  Kuo  Pao  “The  Muhammadan 
Newspaper  *  Patriotism”  ”,  published  in  Pekin.  It 
belongs  to  the  hsiao  pao  or  the  •minoç  press”* 
which  is  distinguished  by  format  as  well  as  by 
contents  from  the  larger  papers.  This  paper,  which 
only  displays  its  Muhammadan  cliaiacter  in  a  few 
features,  is  said  to  be  very  popular  among  the 
non-Muslims  in  Pekin  also:  it  is  the  only  paper 
that  appears  in  su  hoa  *the  vernacular”;  it  is 
therefore  understood  by  the  lower  classes  when 
it  is  read  out  to  the  11.  The  Ai  Kuo  Pao  is  a 
single  sheet.  Each  side  contains  four  pages  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  divisions  between  them  being 
also  closely  filled  with  printed  matter.  \Ve  may 
deduce  from  the  numbering  that  it  has  been  ap¬ 
pearing  fur  six  years.  The  number  which  1  have 
before  me  of  the  2isl  March  1912  contains  a 
leading  article  amongst  other  items  in  addition 
to  the  news  of  the  day,  entitled  “a  proposal,  to 
diminish  the  troubles  in  the  Republic”  by  Chn 
Yilan  as  well  ns  a  political  caricature. 

Broomhall  gives  an  account  of  the  periodical 
in  his  Islam  in  China  (Ixmdon  1910),  p.  283 
with  a  facsimile  of  the  cover  of  N*.  1  (tig.  28 2- 
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283)  and  an  Index  of  the  contents  of  the  same 
number  (p.  284).  The  cover  bears  at  the  top  the 
Muhammadan  title  Islïka f  al- 1  slant,  •The  Awake¬ 
ning  of  Islam”,  with  the  confession  of  faith  below 
it.  In  the  centre  is  the  Chinese  title  Hsing  Hui 
Pien,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Arabic; 
below  “N°.  1”;  left:  Organ  of  the  Muhammadan 
Society  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  Japan 
(according  to  Brooraball  op,  cit .,  the  publishers 
are  thirty  students;  they  arc  probably  also  the 
leading  members  of  this  society);  on  the  right 
•not  for  sale”.  The  contents  are  classed  under 
three  heads:  1.  Articles  which,  as  is  clear  from 
the  contrast  to  2,  arc  composed  by  Chinese  Mus¬ 
lims,  living  in  Japan.  2.  Articles  from  home  con¬ 
tributors.  3.  Appendix  with  miscellaneous  in¬ 
formation. 

The  ten  articles  in  section  1.  are:  I.  “The 
relation  between  religion  and  education’*  by  Iluang 
Chcn-pan;  2.  “The  reform  of  religion”  by  Pao  T*in- 
liang;  3.  “Exhortation  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
education  of  our  members”,  by  the  same  author 
as  2;  4.  “On  the  Muhammadans”  by  the  same 
author  as  1  ;  5.  “The  civilization  of  Isläm”  by 
the  same  author  as  1  ;  6.  “Islam  and  Wu  shi 
tao **  (The  Japanese  bushido)  by  Wang  'Din-chih; 
7.  “On  the  progress  of  religion”  by  Ma  Tsung- 
sui;  9.  “On  the  education  of  the  masses  on  Islam 
in  China”  by  the  same  author  as  8;  10.  “The 
New  Muhammadanism”  by  a  member  of  the  so¬ 
ciety.  —  The  second  group  contains  five  articles, 
t.  Introductory  address  to  the  Japanese  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  IslSm,  by  Tsai  Ta-yii  ;  2.  A 
plan  for  the  revival  of  Isläm  by  1-i  Shuo-Shan; 

3.  On  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  by  l^ung-chung; 

4.  An  essay  on  he  (education?  prayer?)  by  the 
same  author  os  3;  5.  The  characteristics  of  the 
sects  by  11a  Li-t'ang.  —  The  third  group  contains 
three  anonymous  notes:  1.  The  position  of  the 
society  for  the  advancement  of  Isläm  in  Eastern 
Asia.  2.  3.  4.  Minutes,  statutes  and  list  of  members 
of  the  Chinese  Society  for  the  advancement  of 
Isläm. 

While  the  Christians  in  Turkey  have  no  press 
in  the  language  of  the  ruling  race  (exception  see 
p.  102 ib),  because  their  masters  themselves  are  only 
in  the  initial  stages  of  the  higher  developments  of 
the  intellectual  life,  the  Muslims  of  China  have 
assimilated  themselves  to  the  ancient  culture  of 
the  Chinese  and  their  press  also  will  thus  share  the 
great  advance  which  has  been  niadc  by  the  news¬ 
paper  press  of  the  new  China.  It  will  render  vast 
services  to  the  country,  it  it  continues  to  avoid 
the  main  danger  that  threatens  Islam  under  foreign 
rule,  namely  the  tendency  to  try  to  form  a  state 
within  the  state.  (Martin  Hartmann.) 

Bibliography:  For  Turkey  cf.  the  official 
STtlnâma\\  Duboscq,  La  Presse  en  Turquie , 
Quest .  dipl.,  xvi.  229  et  seq.\  for  Egypt  cf. 
cAbd  Allah  Efendi  al-Ansärl,  Kitab  QjämF  al - 
Ta  fini  f  al-Misrlya  al-hadith a  min  sana  ijoi 
ilâ  sana  jjio  Ilijjrlya ,  Büläk,  1312;  Brüning, 
Wirtschaftliche  Verhältnisse  Syriens  und  seiner 
Hauptplätze  in  :  Preussischcs  Handelsarchiv ,  1 878, 
N°.  46 — 50,  on  newspapers  and  periodicals  in 
the  Wiläyet  Syria,  p.  580;  Schroder,  Vers,  der 
in  Syrien  und  Mesopot,  erschein.  Zeitungen  in 
the  Zeit  sehr,  d.  Deutsch.  Pal.-  Vcr.,  xii  (1889), 
p.  124 — 128;  Thomsen,  ibid.,  xxxv.  (1912), 
p.  221  et  seq,  ;  at-J/iläl  1892,  Vol.  1,  N°.  i, 
p.  9 — 16;  1896,  Vol.  5,  N®.  4,  p.  141  et  seq.\ 


Washington-Semiys,  V Arabe  Moderne  étudié 
.  dans  les  pièces  oßcielles  (Beyrouth  1897);  Hart¬ 
mann  in  Oriental is  tische  Litteratur-Zei tung  1898, 
N°.  7,  p.  226—228;  do.,  The  Arabic  Press  of 
Egypt  (London  1899);  the  periodicals  Revue  du 
Monde  Mus.,  The  Moslem  World  and  Mir  Is - 
lama.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Islamic 
Press  by  the  Zeitschr.  der  Deutschen  Gesell - 
Schaft  für  Islamkunde ,  which  has  appeared 
since  the  end  of  19x2. 

EJARÏR  i).  'AflYA  b.  al-KhatafA  of  the  clan 
of  BanQ  Kulaib  b.  YarbHc,  a  branch  of  the  Mu¬ 
tante  Tamlm,  the  greatest  Arab  satirist  of 
the  Umaiyad  period,  first  become  prominent 
as  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Mu'äwiya. 
After  he  had  proved  his  satiric  powers  on  stars 
of  lesser  magnitude,  a  dispute  between  his  kins¬ 
men  the  Banü  Dhuhail,  a  branch  of  the  BanQ 
YarbUc  and  the  Mudjäshic  who  were  also  of  Tamlm, 
brought  him  into  hostile  contact  with  their  poetic 
champion  al-Farazdak  [q.  v.J.  The  feud  with  al- 
FarazdaV,  which  was  to  dominate  the  whole  of 
Djarlr’s  future  career,  appears  to  have  begun  in 
the  year  64  (683-684).  In  Basra  where,  the  battle 
was  first  waged,  such  stormy  scenes  arose  that  the 
authorities  had  to  intervene  —  without  any  lasting 
effect,  it  must  be  acknowledged.  The  governorship 
of  al-Hadjdjâdj  in  the  'Irak  proved  an  important 
factor  in  determining  Djarlr’s  later  career,  for  he 
introduced  him  to  the  court  of  the  Caliph  cAbd 
al-Malik.  Rivalry  for  the  favour  of  the  ruler 
brought  Djarlr  into  poetic  conflict  with  the  Tagh- 
libl  al-Akhtal  [q.  v.,  p.  234]  and  cAd!  b.  al-Rika* 
[q.  v.,  p.  137]  of  Damascus  who  had  been  success¬ 
ful  in  throwing  his*  rivals  into  the  shade,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  reign  of  al-Walid.  Djarlr  enjoyed 
the  full  favour  of  the  Calinh  under  the  pious 
cOmar  II.  to  which  his  fits  of  religious  fervour 
and  the  modesty  for  which  he  was  famous  pro¬ 
bably  contributed  their  share.  Wc  find  poems  in 
his  Diwan  on  the  later  Caliphs  Yazld  II.  and 
HisJjam  also.  Djarîr  appears  to  have  died  in  Ya- 
mäma  (in  110  =  728-729,  or  according  to  others 
1 14  =  732-733)  soon  after  his  great  rival  al- 
Farazdak* 

In  his  poems  ßjarlr  appears  as  a  thorough 
Beduin.  In  spite  of  his  inherent  lack  of  reverence 
for  his  father,  his  pride  in  his  ancestors  demanded 
the  preservation  of  the  honour  of  his  house  even 
at  the  expense  of  truth.  He  believed  he  was  de¬ 
fending  the  honour  of  himself  and  his  tribe  in  his 
‘fiyting*.  Nevertheless  Djarlr  did  not  live  by  his 
lampoons,  as  others  did,  but  by  his  panegyrics 
on  those  in  authority.  In  addition  to  these  classes 
of  poetry,  there  are  also  beautiful  laments  among 
his  poems. 

His  ‘flyting’  with  al-Farazdak  is  to  be  found  in 
the  NaktPid  published  by  Be  van  (1905 — 1909), 
the  lampoons  which  he  exchanged  with  al-Akhtal 
are  collected  in  the  ‘Umümïya  Ms.,  N°.  5471  in 
Constantinople.  His  Diwan  was  printed  in  Cairo 
in  13x3;  numerous  poems  by  him  are  also  given 
in  the  Kitab  al-AghUni, 

Bibliography :  Y&kQt  (cd.  Wüstenfeld), 
s.  v.  Uthaifiya  ;  Wüstenfeld,  Geneal.  Tabellen , 
see  Index,  s.  v.  Gartr\  Ibn  Kotaiba,  Kitâb  al- 
£h?r  (cd.  de  Goeje),  pp.  283—289;  Brockel- 
mann,  Gesch.  der  Arab .  Litter .,  i.  56 — 58  et 
seq.X  A.  Schaade,  Djarlr. 

EJARIYA  (a.)  “girl”,  “female  slave”,  cf.  the 
article  cabd  [p.  16  et  seq.]. 
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DJARR  (a.),  technical  term  of  Arabic  grammar 
of  the  Basra  school  =s  genitive  (KQfic  Khnfd). 
Qjarr  (properly  the  infinitive  of  djarra ,  to  pull, 
to  draw)  is  still  used  by  Slbawaihi  as  a  synonym 
for  kasr^a)  and  denotes  the  vowel  i  in  the  last 
syllable  of  a  word  when  it  serves  to  express  the 
genitive.  How  djarr  came  to  have  this  meaning 
is  not  quite  obvious  (cf.  the  articles  Haraka  and 
PrAb).  It  is  for  example  explained  that  the  later 
grammarians  no  longer  understood  the  phonetic 
meaning  of  the  expression  and  came  to  use  dJarr 
as  well  as  its  Kufic  equivalent  khnfd  as  the  re¬ 
gular  words  for  “genitive”,  without  regard  to  the 
form  of  the  ending;  cf.  for  example  al-§anhàdj\ 
in  the  À  dJurrüntiya  (in  Brün  now,  Chrestomathie , 
I*1  cd.,  p  140),  where  three  distinguishing  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Uinff  arc  given:  the  kasra ,  the  yü* 
and  the  fatha . 

According  to  Zavnakhsharf's  Mufa^al  and  his 
commentator  I  bn  Wbh,  the  djarr  is  one  of  the 
&Aw2{f  al-ism  (characteristics  of  the  noun)  as 
it  is  not  found  in  the  verb  nor  in  the  particles. 
Like  the  two  other  cases,  it  is  an  calam  iat2 
rnPnH,  a  sign  for  something  referred  to,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  so-called  id  a  fa  [q.  v.].  These  idafa 
however  only  make  the  dJarr  necessary  (i.  e.  in 
order  to  avoid  a  confusion  of  the  possessor  with 
the  subject  / a1  il  or  object  mapuf)\  it  is  produced 
by  the  harf  alufjarr,  i.  e.  the  preposition  which 
happens  to  govern  the  dJarr,  Such  a  preposition 
is  added  even  when  a  genitive  is  dependent  on 
another  substantive,  “because  both  substantives 
have  equal  power  and  one  cannot  govern  the 
other”,  we  would  therefore  have  to  look  upon 
ghuläm*  Zaid<»  as  an  abbreviation  of  ghulam»» 
li-Zaid*» ,  bhatam*  fiddat**  as  an  abbreviation 
from  khatamHt*  min  fiddat On  the  fallacy  of  this 
conception  cf.  Fleischer,  Kleinere  Schriften ,  ii.  89. 

Bibliography  :  Slbawaihi  (ed.  Dcrenbourg), 
i.  I,  so — 2,  10 ;  Ibn  Wish  (cd.  Jahn),  i.  28,  ai, 

5^1  s— a,  851  86,  5,  87,  *  —  7,  19— 30?  3°3ï  «O 

et  seq.\  Muhammed  A'lH,  Dictionary  of  Tech - 
nie  a  l  terms  (ed.  Sprenger),  i.  202  ;  Fleischer, 
Kleinere  Schriften ,  i.  306;  ii.  82,  89. 

(A.  Schaade). 

DJÄSAK  (DjAsek  or  HiXsijak),  an  island  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  only  mentioned  by  Yä^üt 
and  Kazwlnl  among  Arab  geographers.  From  their 
statements  it  should  most  probably  be  identified 
with  the  island  of  I.îtrek  in  the  strait  S.  E.  of 
Bender-cAbbfts  [q.  v.,  p.  694],  and  not  with  the 
large  island  of  Kisbm  as  is  done  by  Le  Strange. 
In  the  time  of  these  two  authors,  ßjäsak  belonged 
to  the  prince  of  Kls  (Kish,  the  modern  Kais,  a 
small  island  in  540  E.  Long.  Grcenw.);  he  kept 
a  small  body  of  men  there  as  a  garrison,  who 
were  distinguished  for  their  skill  at  sea.  At  the 
present  day  the  name  Qjask  (Pjâsak)  is  borne  by 
a  cape  (in  240  40'  N.  Lat.)  on  the  Gulf  of'Omin, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  a 
fishing-village  of  about  200  huts.  This  point,  the 
strategic  importance  of  which  is  not  inconsiderable, 
is  now  an  English  possession  (a  warship  and  tele¬ 
graph-station). 

Bib li ography'.  YäkOt,  Mil  dJam  (e^*  W Us- 
tenfeld),  ii.  9;  Kazwlnl,  Kosmographie  (ed. 
Wüstcnfeld),  p.  X 1 5  ;  Marâs id  al-i(tilact\  Lexic. 
geograph .  (ed.  Juynboll),  i.  235;  Le  Strange, 
The  Lands  of  the  East.  Caliphate  (1905),  p.  261  ; 
Toraaschek,  Die  Küstenfahrt  Ncarchs  =  Si'/f.- 
Ber.der  Wien.,  Akad .,  Vol.  1 21,  N°.  viii.  p.  37, 
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48;  P.  Schwärs,  Iran  im  Mittelalter  nach  d. 
arab.  Geogr .,  ii.  89.  —  On  the  cape  and  village 
of  Qjflsk  cf.  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  xiL  428 — 430; 
Tomaschek,  op.  eit .,  p.  37  and  in  Pauly-\Vi$- 
sowa,  Realencykl.  der  klass.  Al ter Wist.,  i.  901 
(s.  v.  A  gris);  Preece,  Journey  from  Shiran  ta 
Jashk  in  the  Supplem.  Tapers  the  Roy.  Geograph . 
Societ.,  vol.  i.  (1885),  p.  403  et  seq. 

(M.  Stuck.) 

EJASSAWR.  [See  cjessore.] 
ßJÄT  or  Diax,  the  name  of  a  tribe  in 
N.  W.  India,  of  uncertain  origin  and  of  mixed 
character.  Historically,  they  rose  to  prominence 
on  the  dowofall  of  the  Mughal  empire  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  their  chieftains  founded 
the  Hindu  states  of  BharatpUr  and  DhGlpQr  near 
Agra,  while  somewhat  later  they  formed  the  mili¬ 
tary  portion  of  the  Sikh  confederacy.  In  these 
tracts  they  are  still  the  most  valued  members 
both  of  the  agricultural  community  and  of  the 
native  army;  but  in  so  far  as  they  practise  widow 
marriage,  they  rank  below  the  Kädjpüts.  In  the 
\V.  and  S.  of  the  Pundjab,  as  in  Sind  and  even 
io  Balütistän,  the  name  is  given  to  Musalmans, 
presumably  converted  from  Hinduism,  who  do 
not  belong  to  any  recognised  Musalman  tribe, 
and  who  are  often  graziers  by  occupation.  The 
language  called  Ujatkl  is  only  a  local  dialect.  At 
the  Census  of  1901,  the  total  number  of  PjîÇs 
was  seven  millions,  mostly  in  the  Pandjâb,  of 
whom  nearly  48%  were  Hindus,  20%  Sikhs,  and 
32°/o  Musalmans. 

Bibliography:  Census  of  India,  fçor . 
Vol.  i.  Ethnographic  Appendices ;  \V.  Crooke, 
Tribes  of  the  N.  W.  P.  and  Oudh,  iii.  25  sq. 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

EJATÄ,  Dietä,  a  name  given  to  the  Mongols 

h-  »•]•  _ 

ai.-DJATHIYA  (a.)  “the  kneeling  (community)*’, 
a  title  of  Süra  xlv. 

DJÀWA.  Arabic  name  of  the  island  of  Java 
[q.  v.];  in  the  modern  use  of  the  term,  this  name 
also  includes  all  the  peoples  of  Malay  race.  Cf. 
Snouck  Hurgronje,  Mekka ,  ii.  295  et  seq. 

al-EJAWAD  ai.-IÇFAHÀNI,  AhU  Diacfa* 
Muhammad  b.  cAi.I,  with  the  honorary  title  DjamAl 
ai.-DIn,  a  Zangid  Vizier,  had  received  an  ex¬ 
cellent  education  from  his  father  and  at  once  re¬ 
ceived  an  office  in  the  DiwSn  al-cArd  of  the 
Saldjak  Sult&n  MahmOd.  He  afterwards  became 
one  of  Zangl’s  most  trusted  friends  and  was  given 
by  him  the  governorship  of  Naslbin  and  al-Rakb* 
and  the  supervision  ot  his  whole  kingdom.  After 
the  assassination  of  Zangl  he  narrowly  escaped 
sharing  his  master’s  fate  but  succeeded  in  leading 
the  troops  to  al-Maw’sil.  Saif  al-Din  GhSzf,  son 
of  Zangl,  thereupon  confirmed  him  in  his  rank  ; 
during  this  period  Pjamäl  al-Din  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  his  liberality,  that  he  became 
universally  known  as  al-DfazvUJ  (the  generous). 
He  particularly  won  the  praise  of  his  co-rcligio- 
nists  by  the  many  useful  and  charitable  institutions 
in  the  two  boly  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina,  which 
he  founded  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  never¬ 
theless  thrown  into  prison  in  al-Mawsit  in  558 
(1163)  by  Kutb  al-Din  MawdQd,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  brother  and  died  in  the  following  year 
in  prison.  His  body  was  afterwards  brought  to 
Mecca,  carried  round  all  the  holy  places,  then 
taken  to  Medina  where  it  was  buried.  Among  his 
panegyrists  were  Haisa-Baisa  and  <Im2Ld  al-Din. 
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al-DJAWÄD  al-IÇFAHÂNI  —  ai^DJAWF. 


Bibliography î  Ibn  RhallikSn,  Wafayüt 
(ccL  W  listen  feld),  M.  714  (de  Slane,  HL  295 
et  seq.) ;  Beetteil  de  Textes  relatifs  a  C  Hist.  des 
Seldjotte .,  U.  209  et  seq.\  Ibn  Djubair,  Travels 
(cd.  de  Gocje),  p.  124;  UsSma  b.  Munfcidh  in 
Der  en  bourg,  Vie  <T  Ousârna,  p.  298  et  seq.\ 
Kitâb  al-Kawdatain ,  i.  134  et  seq.\  Ibn  al- 
Atblr  (ed.  Tornbcrg),  xi.  202  et  seq.i  Hist . 
Orient.  Jet  Croit ^  i.  455,  473,  542;  il.  147, 
226  et  seq . 

DJAWÂD  PASHA,  Turkish  general  and 
author.  Jijawäd  Pasha  to  whom  his  father 
Mustafa  cÄsimbeg  gave  the  name  Ahmad  DjawSd, 
was  born  in  1267  (1851)  at  Damascus,  educated 
in  Brusa  and  at  the  military  academy  of  Con* 
stantinople.  His  military  career  brought  him  back 
to  his  native  city  of  Damascus,  and  then  to  Servia 
(1876J;  he  particularly  earned  the  gratitude  of 
his  country  at  the  demarcation  of  the  frontier  with 
Servia,  Russia  and  Greece.  In  1885  he  was  pro* 
moted  to  be  general  of  a  division  and  sent  to 
Crete,  where  he  was  afterwards  appointed  go¬ 
vernor;  he  ultimately  reached  the  rank  of  Mushlr 
and  became  Grand  Vizier  in  1897.  Two  years 
later  he  resigned  office,  became  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  in  Damascus  and 
died  in  1318  (1900).  In  addition  to  minor  writings 
he  composed  a  work  on  the  history  of  Turkish 
warfare  (Ta'rlkk-i  cAskari-yi  c Othmani ),  of  which 
only  the  first  volume,  containing  the  history  of  the 
Janissuries,  was  printed  (Stambul  1297 — 1299).  A 
F'rcnch  translation  was  made  by  G.  Macridcs  {Eilat 
militaire  Ottoman ,  depuis  la  fondation  de  f  Em¬ 
pire  jusqu'à  nos  jours .  I.  Le  Corps  des  Janis¬ 
saires,  depuis  sa  création  jusqu'à  sa  suppression , 
Paris  1882). 

Bibliography.  G.  Zaid&n,  Ma  trahir  ai - 
&hark,  i.  226  et  seq. 

ai.-EJAWALI^I,  AhU  Mansür  MawjiUb  b. 
Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  ai.-Khidk,  an  Arab 
philologist  of  an  old  Baghdad  family,  pupil 
and  successor  of  al-TibrizI  [q.  v.]  in  his  chair  of 
Philology  at  the  Nizâmlya,  born  466  =  1073, 
died  on  the  1 5***  Muharram  539  =  I9’1'  July  XI44 
at  Baghdad.  In  addition  to  a  short  handbook  of 
Syntax,  a  commentary  on  Ibn  Kutaiba’s  Adab  at - 
Kitib,  an  extract  from  Ijjawharl’s  jiahah  and  a 
A’.'ab  Asmâ*  A  hail  at-  Arab  tea  Eürsânihà  (cf. 
Au  met  4  Die  arab.  Ildss.  der  k.  Hof-  und  Staats¬ 
bibliothek  in  München,  N*.  103,2;  H.  Dcrcnl/ourg, 
Les  manuscrits  arabes  de  /’ Esc urial,  N  °.  270,  5) 
he  wrote  an  explanation  of  the  words  of  foreign 
origin  in  Arabic,  entitled  Kitâb  al-Muarrab  min 
esl-Katâm  aK  Ajjaml  <atä  JJurüf  al-Mu  djam,  ed. 

Ly  K.  Sachau  (i.eipzig  1867);  a  lacuna  has  been 
filled  up  from  the  Cairo  Ms.  Spitta  in  Zeitsehr.  d. 
Deutsch.  éMorg.  Ces.,  xxxiii.  208  et  seq.\  marginal 
glosses  by  cAbd  Alläh  b.  Barrl  (died  582=  1186) 
in  a  ms.  of  the  Esc.  (Dcrcnbourg,  op.  cit.,  772, 
5).  Finally  he  wrote  a  supplement  to  Durrat  at- 
fjJiawuwi  entitled  Kitâb  al-Takmila  fi  mit  yat- 
hanu  Jihi  l-  Amma  (te  livre  des  locutions  vicieuses), 
cd.  H.  Derenbourg  in  Morgenland.  Dorsch.,  Lcip- 
aig  1875,  p.  107—166. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  Rhalhkân,  IVafayât al- 
A'yân  (ed.  Polak  1299;,  N  °.  722;  al-Anbarf, 

A u thaï  al-Alibbd*  (Cai.o  1294J,  p.  473 — 478; 
Suyütf,  Bughyat  al-lVUât  (Cairo  J  326),  p.  401  ; 
Ibn  Taghrlbirdf,  al-Nu<Qüm  ai-zâhira  (ed.  Pop¬ 
per),  p.  777;  Brockclruann,  Cesch.  d.  ar.  Lit., 
i.  280.  (C.  PKOCKKLMANN.)  < 


BJAWÄN,  the  poetical  name  of  KAçim  CAU, 
«  native  of  Dihll.  He  was  sent  to  Calcutta  from 
Lucknow  by  Colonel  Scott  in  A.  d.  1800,  and 
obtained  employment  as  a  munshl  at  the  College 
of  Fort  William.  He  there  made  a  Hindustani 
translation,  in  A.  H.  12x5  (a.  d.  xSox)  of  the 
Sanskrit  drama  âakuntalâ  of  Kôlid&sa  from  a 
Brajbhasha  version  by  Naw ax  Kavlsvar,  which 
was  made  by  order  of  Male  Khan,  the  son  of 
Fida5  RhSn,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  emperor 
Farrukhsiyar  (who  reigned  a.  D.  1713 — 1719).  A 
portion  of  this  Hindustani  translation  was  first 
printed,  in  Devanägarl  characters,  in  1802,  in 
Dr.  Gilchrist's  “Hindee  Manual**.  It  was  next 
printed  in  Roman  characters,  (Calcutta,  1804),  after 
which  an  edition  of  the  text  in  Hindustani,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  transliteration  by  Dr.  Gilchrist,  was 
published,  with  a  selection  of  fables,  in  London, 
1826,  under  the  title  of  ttAn  Appendix  to  the 
English  and  Hindostanec  Dialogues”.  It  also  ap¬ 
peared  (without  the  author**  preface)  in  Price’s 
“Hindee  and  llindoostance  Selections**,  Calcutta, 
1830.  A  lithographed  edition  was  published  at 
the  Ncwal  Kishor  Press,  Lucknow,  in  1875. 

Käzim  cAli  is  also  th:  author  of  a  BârahraOsa, 
or  Matfinawl  poem  descriptive  of  each  month  of 
the  year,  which  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in  A.  D. 
18x2.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  in 
the  DiwUn-i  DjahUn,  a  Tadhkira  of  Urdu  poets 
written  by  Beni  Naräyan  in  A.  H.  1227  (a.  d. 
1812)  he  is  mentioned  as  being  then  still  alive. 

(J.  F.  Blumhardt.) 

al-XJJAWBARI,  cAbd  al-Rahman  b.  cOmar 
Zain  al-DIn  al-Dimaimçï ,  an  Arab  author, 
with  a  thorough  scientific  training,  who  led  the 
life  of  a  wandering  scholar  through  all  the  lands 
of  Islam  even  to  India,  going  to  Harran  in  613  = 
1216,  Köniya  in  616  =  1219  and  then  to  the 
court  of  al-Malik  al-MascQd  of  the  house  of  LTtuk, 
the  ruler  of  Amid  and  Ilisn  Kaifa  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  power  in  618=  1221  or  619=  1222. 
For  the  latter  he  wrote  an  account  and  exposition 
of  all  the  frauds  and  deceptions,  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  on  his  travels  among  strolling 
people,  quacks,  alchemists,  and  money  changers, 
and  this  is  a  mine  of  information  on  the  manners 
of  the  period.  This  Kitâb  al-MuUitar  fl  Katfif 
at-Asrar  wa  Hath  al-Astâr  was  printed  at  Da¬ 
mascus  in  1885,  Stambul  n.  d.,  Cairo  13x6,  ibid, 
n.d.,  (ca.  X908)  together  with  his  Kitâb  al-JJalâl 
fi  'l-ALâb  at-Si/n  âwiya  wa  ba<j  Eawâdd  / anciya 
mujjarraba. 

Bibliography :  Steinschneider  in  Zeitschr . 
d.  Deutsch.  Morg.  Ces.,  xix.  562;  do.,  Polemi¬ 
sche  und  apologetische  Littcratur,  p.  189;  de 
Gocjc  in  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morg.  G  es.,  xx., 
485  (thereon,  cf.  Fleischer  ibid.  xxi.  274); 

K.  Wiedemann,  Beiträge  sur  Geschichte  der 
Naturwissenschaften^* do.,  über  IVagen  bei 
den  Arabern  in  Sitzungsber .  der  Phys.  Med. 
Sozietät  in  Erlangen,  Vol.  37  (1905),  p.  388— 
391  ;  do.,  Über  das  Goldmachen  und  die  Ver¬ 
fälschung  der  Perlen  nach  al-Gaubar i  in  Beitr • 
s.  Kenntnis  des  Orients,  v.  77 — 96  ;  do.,  Zur 
Alchemie  bei  den  Arabern  in  Journal  für  prak¬ 
tische  Chemie,  N.  S.,  Vol.  76(1907),  p.  82 — 86. 

(C.  Hkockki.mann.) 

AL-RJAWF  (AL-Djö**)»  a  district  in  South 
Arabia  between  Nadjnln  and  Hadramawt.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  information  obtained  by  Niebuhr 
duiing  his  stay  in  Yaman,  it  is  for  the  most  par 
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flat  and  desert;  many  camels  and  horses  are  reared 
in  it  and  are  also  exported.  The  soil  is  in  many 
places  also  suitable  for  agriculture.  The  inhabitants 
are  warlike  Bedouins,  who  wear  iron  helmets  and 
cuirasses.  The  chief  place  in  Qjawf  is  Ma5rib, 
which  is  governed  by  its  own  Sharif,  while  the 
villages  and  the  desert  arc  governed  by  an  in¬ 
dependent  Shaikh. 

Al-P  awf  is  first  mentioned  by  Ilamdinl  in  his 
Ejazira.  He  describes  it  as  a  vast  plain,  through 
which  flow  several  walls  of  considerable  size, 
such  as  the  W.  al-RJiarid,  \V.  Khaba<h ,  \V. 
Najjrân.  Of  villages  he  mentions  Ard  al-Razm, 
Hubâsha,  Kakhamât,  al-Sabf,  Shuw&ba,  Sawlân, 
nl-'Abila,  al-Ka',  Uirrân,  etc.;  of  hills:  Warwar 
and  Nihm.  He  does  not  include  Ma’rih  in  nl-pjawf. 
He  says  the  inhabitants  arc  the  Hamdan  and 
Madhhidj.  who  arc  at  enmity  with  one  another, 
whence  the  names  L>jawf  Hamddn  and  IJjawf 
Muräd  (b.  Madhhidj)  in  the  geographers. 

Bibliography :  Ilamdinl,  Diaz] r a  (cd.  D. 
II.  Muller),  p.  27,  „  81,  1,-84,  93,  ,6,  108,  „, 
no,  j_,„  125,  „  135,  167,  183,  „, 

200,  7ty  96  and  Index  s.  v.  ;  Yakut,  MtIJJam 
(cd.  Wüstcnfeld),  ii.  1 57 — 158;  Bib/.  Geogr. 
Arab.  (ed.  de  Goeje),  iii.  89;  vi.  137,  249; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xii.  78,  7 1 2-7 1 3,  842,  S45. 

(J.  Schleifer.) 

Df AWF  al-SIRHÄN,  an  Arab  district  in 
the  north  of  Nadjd  towards  Syria,  on  the  Wadi 
SirhSn,  the  largest  oasis  in  North  Arabia  next  to 
TaimS.  The  most  important  town  in  Hjawf  al- 
Sirhän  w'as  Dû  mat  al- /Vandal  (the  dcvfxxiSx  of 
Ptolemy)  with  the  fortress  of  Märid.  This  place 
which  is  said  to  be  called  after  a  son  of  Ishmael 
is  known  to  us  from  the  history  of  Muhammad. 
When  the  Prophet  was  advancing  against  Tabük 
in  the  year  9  =  630,  he  sent  his  general  Khâîid 
b.  al-Walid  to  Dilmat  al-I  ijandal,  which  was  then 
under  the  rule  of  the  Chiistian  prince  Ukaidir  of 
the  house  of  Kintla.  Ukaidir  submitted  ami  adopted 
Isl5m,  from  which  he  became  an  apostate  how¬ 
ever  on  the  death  of  the  Prophet.  After  the  battle 
of  Siflïn  (in  37  =  657)  Dümat  al-JJjandal  (ac¬ 
cording  to  another  account  Adhroh  [q.  v.,  p.  135]) 
was  chosen  as  the  meeting  place  between  c All 
and  Mucnwiya.  It  has  now  sunk  to  be  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  little  village. 

Hjawf  al-Sirhûn  was  visited  by  Burckhardt  in 
1812  and  about  seventy  years  later  by  J.  Ruling. 

It  now  consists  of  a  group  of  large  villages  sur¬ 
rounded  by  gardens  ami  palm-trees,  called  Suks 
(markets),  with  So — 120  houses  and  a  total  po¬ 
pulation  of  about  12,000.  The  individual  villages 
arc  each  governed  by  their  own  Shaikh.  The  in¬ 
habitants  at  the  time  of  Burckhardt's  stay  there 
were  for  the  most  part  petty  traders  and  ar¬ 
tisans  (cobblers,  smiths,  and  carpenters).  They 
exchanged  their  wares  to  the  Arabs  for  camels. 

In  recent  times  both  trade  and  industry  have 
utterly  declined.  They  used  to  belong  to  the  Wah¬ 
habi  sect  and  their  territory  formed  one  of  the 
seven  provinces  of  the  Wahhaht  kingdom,  which 
had  two  rulers  among  them.  After  the  collapse 
of  the  Wahhabi  kingdom  they  were  for  long  in¬ 
dependent.  In  1855  they  became  subject  to  the 
fcljammarl  of  Hay  cl. 

The  geographers  mention  others  in  addition  to 
the  two  J>jawf  above  mentioned;  one  is  said  to 
be  on  the  coast  between  Mecca  and  Medina. 

Bibliography:  Va^Qt,  MuJJam  (ctl.  Wüs¬ 


tenfeld),  i.  825;  ii.  157-158,  625—629;  It.  32, 
76,  389  and  Index  Ibn  HisbSm,  Sîra  (ed. 
Wüstenfeld),  p.  66$,  903,  991  ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
xii.  71,  713,  842;  xiii.  343,  362,  377  //  seq., 
389 — 395i  467;  A.  Müller,  Der  Islam  im  Mor • 
gen-  und  Abendland  (Berlin  1885),  i.  324  et  seq.  ; 
J.  Euting,  Tagebuch  einer  Reise  in  Inner-Arabien, 
i.  123— 140.  (J.  Schleifer.) 

EJAWHAR  (a.)  "substance".  The  notion 
of  substance  is  not  so  prominent  in  Oriental 
scholasticism  as  it  was  among  the  schoolmen  of 
the  west.  The  Muslim  thinkers,  following  the 
Greek  conception,  regarded  substance  as  that 
which  exist»  by  itself,  which  logically  at  least 
requires  nothing  else  for  its  existence;  it  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  accident  which  is  always  in  some 
thing  other  than  itself;  thus  for  example  the  body 
logically  exists  before  the  colour;  it  is  considered 
a  substance  with  regard  to  it  and  the  colour  with 
regard  to  the  body  is  considered  an  accident.  But 
the  interest  of  the  idea  of  substance  is  not  only 
logical;  it  is  also  metaphysical.  It  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  know  in  what  order  the  elements  rely 
on  one  another  or  which  are  dependent  on  the 
others;  it  is  also  necessary  to  investigate  what 
there  is  which  is  solid  and  durable  as  the  basis. 
This  kind  of  permanent  basis  of  things  is  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  metaphysical  sense. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  latter  sense, 
Muslim  thinkers  have  been  especially  preoccupied 
with  the  search  for  the  "simple  substance",  that 
which,  having  no  component  parts,  is  therefore  in¬ 
corruptible.  Thus  Avicenna,  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  first  of  all 
proves  that  it  is  a  "simple  substance";  he  then 
deduces  immediately  from  this  that  it  cannot 
perish.  Interest  in  this  conception  was  excited 
less  by  the  idea  of  substance  than  by  that  of 
"simplicity". 

According  to  the  author  of  the  Tdrifjf,  there 
arc  five  kinds  of  substances  at  bottom  of  all 
realities:  primal  matter,  form,  body,  soul  and  in¬ 
telligence.  Primal  matter  is  the  substance  which 
is  capable  of  continuity  or  discontinuity  and  re¬ 
ceives  corporeal  and  specific  forms.  Corporeal 
form  is  that  which  is  at  once  apprehended  by 
the  senses.  Body  {JJism,  q.  v.)  is  the  substance 
which  assumes  the  three  dimensions,  or  extended 
substance.  Soul  or  animal  spirit  is  a  subtle  sub¬ 
stance  which  supports  the  vital  forces  capability 
of  sensation,  and  liberty  of  moycmcift;  it  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  body.  Intelligence  or  reasoning  soul 
is  a  substance  purified  of  matter  and  linked  up 
with  the  body  which  it  governs.  These  definitions 
represent  the  point  of  view  of  philosophers. 

The  Mutaknllim  theologians  have  another  theory, 
which  is  an  interesting  application  of  the  theory 
of  simple  substance.  They  arc  for  the  mo>t  part 
atomist s;  to  them  simple  substance  is  merely  the 
atom  and  even  the  soul,  which  is  simple  sub¬ 
stance,  is  regarded  ns  a  kind  of  atom,  a  true 
monad.  Knowledge  abides  in  the  indivisible  atom. 

The  Imams  Kakhr  al-Pfn  Karl  and  al-GhazAlt 
did  not  take  up  the  question  of  atomism;  hut 
Nasafi,  the  compiler  of  the  *  A  Id  id  (articles  of 
faith)  anti  Taftazaul,  his  commentator,  arc  atomists. 
"The  world"  says  Nasafi,  "with  all  its  parts  is 
produced;  it  is  composed  of  substances  (which 
he  calls  a'yän)  and  of  accidents.  The  substances 
arc  wlut  exists  by  their  own  essence  (logically); 
they  arc  either  composite  like  the  body  or  not 
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composite  like  substance  (jflawhar),  that  is  the  in¬ 
divisible  component  (atom)*'.  Taftaz&nl  points  out 
that  there  is  an  advantage  from  the  apologetic 
point  of  vier*  in  admitting  the  doctrine  of  atomism 
fur  it  can  be  used  to  refute  the  thesis  of  those 
philosophers  who  say  the  world  is  composed  of 
primal  matter  and  of  form,  a  thesis  which  leads 
to  that  of  the  eternity  of  the  world  and  the  denial 
of  the  resurrection.  Matter  must  be  eternal  for, 
according  to  this  system,  all  that  is  produced  is 
produced  in  a  matter  that  precedes  it;  and  as  the 
eternity  of  matter  implies  that  of  form,  from  which 
it  cannot  be  separated,  the  eternity  of  body  results. 
The  philosophers  further  admit  that  circular  mo¬ 
vement,  which  is  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is 
eternal  while  rectilinear  movement  caonot  be  so. 
But  when  it  is  admitted  that  all  bodies,  including 
the  celestial  spheres,  are  composed  of  atoms,  cir¬ 
cular  movements  are  made  up  of  small  rectilinear 
displacements  of  atoms,  which  are  not  eternal. 

Muslim  theology  does  not  apply  the  name 
•substance”  (Jjawhar)  to  God;  the  atomic  theo¬ 
logians  do  not  do  so,  since  for  them  this  word  is 
specially  used  to  designate  the  atom,  which  is  in 
space  and  forms  part  of  bodies.  The  philosophers 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  when  they  speak 
of  what  does  not  exist  in  another  thing  already 
posited,  or  of  what  subsists  logically  by  itself, 
speak  of  a  •quiddity”,  of  a  certain  well  defined 
accident,  which  is  independent  of  its  existence; 
this  accident  may  exist  or  not  exist;  in  other 
words  the  substances  of  things  are  contingent  quid¬ 
dities.  This  is  not  the  case  with  God  in  whom 
existence  is  identical  with  being. 

According  to  Ash'arf,  the  substances  of  things 
are  created  by  God  from  instant  to  instant  and 
from  their  very  nature  do  not  endure;  if  God 
ceased  to  maintain  them  for  an  instant,  they 
would  be  annihilated  together  with  their  accidents. 

Bibliography  \  DjurdjAnl,  Tarifât  (Cairo, 

1283,  A.  II..  or  ed.  Flügel,  Leipzig,  1845); 

Nescft,  'Aka'idy  with  TaftazänI’s  commentary 

(Constantinople,  1313  A.  II.),  pages  47,  52,  70. 

(B.  Carra  de  Vaux.) 

BJAWHAR,  whose  full  name  was  A»u  ’l-IIasan 
(Husain)  Piawhar  b.  cAhdali.Ah,  called  al-KAtib, 
a  Fajimid  general.  He  was  born  in  Byzantine 
territory  whence  his  name  “al-RGml”  and  was 
brought  as  a  slave  to  Kairawän.  After  passing 
through  the  hands  of  several  masters  he  was  finally 
presented  by  the  eunuch  Khafif  to  the  Caliph 
al-MansQr  in  this  town,  who  made  him  his  per¬ 
sonal  attendant.  After  receiving  his  freedom  from 
his  son  and  successor  al-Mucizz,  he  soon  rose  from 
secretary  to  the  rank  of  a  vizier  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  and  in  this  latter  office 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Fäpmid  generals.  His  first  great  feat  of  arms  was 
the  campaign  in  347  (958)  to  the  Maghrib;  he 
succeeded  in  taking  prisoner  the  ruler  of  Sidjil- 
mfLsa,  Muhammad  b.  WasGl,  who  had  declared 
himself  “Commander  of  the  Faithful”,  and  struck 
coins  in  his  own  name*;  Fâs  was  taken  and  the 
whole  west  as  far  as  Tangier  and  Ceuta  soon 
subdued.  Ujawhar’s  second  campaign  which  took 
place  about  nine  years  later  was  equally  brillant, 
it  was  now  at  last  possible  to  realise  the  long 
cherished  designs  of  the  Ffitimids  on  Egypt, 
which  had  been  breaking  up  since  the  death  of 
Käfür.  On  ihc  I4'1»  Kablc  I.  358  =  5*1»  February 
969  Ujawhar  left  KaVV&<ln  with  100,000  men. 


Near  Alexandria  he  was  met  by  an  embassy  from 
Egypt  which  offered  him  the  submission  of  the 
country.  Although  he  gave  the  mission  a  friendly 
welcome,  on  its  return  the  war-party  gained  the 
upper  hand  with  the  result  that  a  battle  was 
fought  on  the  ll,h  ghacban  (30th  June)  at 
ßjawhar  had  little  difficulty  in  breaking  down 
the  resistance  of  the  enemy  and  on  the  17  *h 
Sba'bfin  victoriously  entered  the  capital.  He  at 
once  proceeded  to  lay  out  a  new  quarter  of  the 
city,  the  modern  Cairo  (cf.  the  articles  Azhar, 
p.  532  et  seq.  and  Cairo,  p.  815  et  seq,),  —  He 
intrusted  the  conquest  of  Syria  to  Bjacfar  b.  FallSh, 
who  occupied  Damascus  in  359  =  969-970.  By 
360  =  971  however  the  latter  had  to  retire  before 
the  Karmatians  under  Hasan  al-Acsam;  the  rein¬ 
forcements  sent  by  jjawhar  to  Syria  were  besieged 
in  Jaffa  and  soon  the  enemy  was  before  Cairo  it¬ 
self.  Djawhar  tried,  not  without  success,  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  some  of  the  hostile  leaders, 
and  after  an  indecisive  battle  had  first  been  fought, 
won  a  complete  victory  on  the  3rd  Rabi*  I  36z  = 
24th  December  971  before  the  gates  of  the  city. 
Jaffa  was  now  relieved  but  when  soon  afterwards 
the  Karmatians  began  to  prepare  for  another 
advance,  I>jawhar  urgently  requested  the  Caliph 
to  come  to  Egypt  in  person.  He  arrived  in  Ra¬ 
madan  362  (June  973)  and  from  this  hour  the 
hitherto  all-powerful  Djawhar  begins  to  recede 
into  the  background  ;  in  364  =  974  he  was  even 
deprived  of  all  his  honours.  It  looks  as  if  the 
Caliph  thought  the  great  popularity  of  his  general 
dangerous.  It  was  only  after  the  death  of  Mucizz 
(356  =  976),  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  al-cAxTz 
[q.  v.,  p.  540]  that  he  regained  his  former  rank. 
This  Caliph  in  976  sent  him  against  the  Turk 
Aftakin ,  who  had  shortly  before  installed  him¬ 
self  as  ruler  of  Damascus.  In  Dhu  ’1-Kacda  365  = 
July  976,  I>jawhar  began  the  siege  of  the  city  but 
when  Hasan  aI-Acsam  hurried  to  its  assistance, 
had  to  retire  and  in  his  turn  was  shut  up  in 
Ascalon  by  the  allies.  He  finally  succeeded  in 
gaining  from  Aftakin  a  guarantee  of  a  safe  retreat, 
whereupon  he  went  to  the  Caliph  in  Egypt,  who 
now  undertook  the  direction  of  the  operations  in 
person.  Djawhar  commanded  the  advance-guard  in 
the  successful  campaign  against  Aftakin  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  we  hear  no  more  of  his  military  acti¬ 
vities.  He  appears  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  comparative  retirement,  winning  the 
esteem  of  the  people  by  his  liberality,  and  died 
on  the  201*»  Dhu  *1-Kacda  381  =  28  th  January  992 
at  an  advanced  age. 
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vüi.  pass.;  ix.  64;  Ibn  &hallikän  (ed.  of  Bülälf 
1299),  i.  147  et  seq, ;  ii.  133  et  scq,\  (transi, 
de  Slanc.  i.  340;  iii.  377);  Abu  ’l-Fidft3,  7V- 
rJ&’A,  i».  1 15,  118,  121;  Makrlzl,  Khi(a(y  i.  352 
et  seq.  ;  377  et  scq,\  Ibn  Tagljribirdl,  a  l- Nuß  Urn 
al-Zâhira  (ed.  Juynboll),  ii.  404  et  seq,\  ed. 
Popper,  p.  1;  Wüstenfeld,  Gesch,  d,  Fa  timid  en- 
chalifen ,  p.  10 O  et  seq,\  A.  Müller,  Der  Islam 
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al-EJAWHARI,  Abü  Na§r  IsmXc1l(b.  Naçr?) 
B.  HammAd,  a  celebrated  lexicographer 
of  Turkish  origin  born  in  the  province  or  town 
of  Färäb,  east  of  the  Sir-Darya,  which  in  the 
time  of  Abu  ’1-Fid&}  and  Yûfcüt  was  called  the 
Otrar  or  0;rftr. 
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After  being  educated  at  home  by  his  maternal 
ancle,  Aba  lbrflhlm  Isljlfc  al-Fftrabf,  author  of  the 
Dlwän  al-Adab ,  he  went  to  Baghdad,  where  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  Aba  Sacld  al-Hasan  b. 
‘Abd  Allah  b.  al-Marzubftn  al-Slräfl  and  Aba  c All 
al-Hasan  b.  Ahmad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Ghaflfar  al-F&risl. 
To  obtain  a  deeper  knowledge  of  Arabic,  he  tra¬ 
velled  in  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  even  to  the 
Hidjlr,  while  he  devoted  particular  attention  to 
the  dialect  of  the  Rabfa  and  Mudar.  He  then 
returned  to  the  east,  spent  some  time  in  Damaghan 
(or  Dflmaghan)  a  small  town  on  the  road  from 
al-Raiy  (near  Teheran)  to  NlslbOr,  w'ith  AbQ  ‘All 
al-Hasan  b.  c All,  who  studied  the  §Auih  with  him. 
He  then  continued  his  journey  eastwards  but  again 
broke  it  in  the  capital  of  Khorâsan  w'here  he 

taught  the  Arabic  language,  grammar  and  parti¬ 
cularly  calligraphy  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
so  excelled  that  his  writing  could  not  be  told  from 
that  of  the  celebrated  Ibn  Mukla.  A  manuscript 
of  the  Kor’Sn  from  his  pen  cost  a  hundred  dinars. 
He  died  in  Nfs&bflr;  it  is  said  that  in  a  fit  of 

madness  he  tried  to  fly  with  the  two  wings  of  a 
door  and  fell  from  the  top  of  his  house  (according 
to  others  from  that  of  the  old  mosque)  while 
trying  to  do  so. 

The  date  of  his  death  is  variously  given  as  393 
(1003),  398  (1007-1008),  and  about  400  (1009- 
1010).  The  first  date  is  untenable;  for  Yakut 
says  that  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  Si  hah  from 

al-Djawhari’s  pen  which  bore  the  date  396;  on 

the  other  hand  this  testimony  loses  its  importance 
when  we  read  that  at-IJjawharl  died  when  he  had 
only  got  to  the  letter  Dad  in  the  fair  copy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  work  was  finished  by  one  of  his 
pupils  from  the  author’s  rough  draft,  either  by 
Ibrahim  b.  Sahi  (variant:  Sdlih)  al-Warrak  or 
by  the  Ustâdh  Aba  Mansur  ‘Abd  al-Rahim  (va¬ 
riant  :  Rahmän)  b.  Muhammad  al-Baikasbl,  for  whom 
it  is  said  to  have  been. compiled. 

Among  his  pupils  arc  mentioned  Isma‘il  b.  Mu¬ 
hammad  b.  ‘Abdûs  al-I)ahhün  al-Nlsäbürl,  AbÜ  Sahl 
Muhammad  b.  ‘All  b.  Muhammad  al-Haraw!  etc. 

Al-I)jawharl  had  also  some  taste  for  poetry; 
aI-Tha‘alibl  and  Yakut  quote  some  verses  by  him. 

He  wrote  the  following  works:  I.  a  small 
grammar,  Mukaddima ,  which  appears  to  be  lost; 
2.  cArüd  al-  War  aka ,  a  treatise  on  metre,  in  which 
he  did  not  follow  the  plan  of  al-Khalil  b.  Ahmad 
al-Farähldi;  this  work  is  known  only  from  extracts 
in  writers  on  metrics;  3.  Tädj  al-Lugha  wa-$ihah 
al-Arabiya  {Sa hah  is  also  correct),  a  large  diction¬ 
ary.  The  various  roots  are  arranged  alphabetic- 
ally  under  the  last  radical,  those  roots  which  end 
in  the  same  radical  being  arranged  according  to  the 
first  and  second  radical.  In  spite  of  small  errors 
the  ?ik(ih  is  considered  more  correct  than  the 
fLärnüs  of  Firuzäbadl;  it  was  published  in  Tabriz 
in  1270  (lithographed  with  vowels),  in  Bülâk  in 
1282  and  in  1292  according  to  the  recension  of 
Ismacil  b.  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abdüs  al-Dahhan  al- 
Nlsâbürl  with  the  al-Wishah  wa-Tathkif  a l- Rimäh 
fi  Redd  Tawhlm  al-Sihäh  of  cAbd  al-Rahinîn  b. 
‘Abd  ai-‘Aziz  on  the  margin. 
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(M011.  Ben  Cheneb.) 

al-EJAWLÄN,  a  district  in  the  north 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  The 
modern  ßjölän  is  bounded  in  the  west  by  the 
Jordan,  in  the  north  by  the  slopes  of  Ilcrmon, 
in  the  east  by  the  Nahr  al-Kukkad  and  the  Nahr 
al-‘ Allan  and  in  the  south  by  the  YarmOk.  It  is 
divided  into  a  high  lying  northern  part  and  a 
lower  southern  part.  The  north  is  wild  and  co¬ 
vered  with  shapeless  blocks  of  lava;  its  former 
wealth  of  forest,  particularly  oak-trees,  has  now 
practically  disappeared,  .but  it  is  covered  with  a 
rank  growth  of  grass  after  the  rainy  seasons.  The 
southern  part  is  flatter  and  more  fertile  for,  like 
the  greater  part  of  Hawrdn,  it  is  covered  with 
decomposed,  dark  brown  lava. 

The  name  of  the  district  points  to  the  Gaula- 
nitis  of  Hellenistic  times,  which  also  though  only 
in  part  extended  to  the  Jordan  (Josephus,  Bell. 
Jud .  iii.  3,  ,).  The  name  was  derived  from  the 
town  of  Golan  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  Josephus  and  Eusebius  still  knew  as  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Gaulane  or  Gaulon  in  Batanaea.  If  this 
town  can,  as  Schumacher  supposes,  be  identified 
with  the  modern  Sahm  al-Djölän,  the  district  of 
Gaulanitis  must  originally  have  had  its  centre  east 
of  the  Nahr  ‘Allan,  and  the  name  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  districts  w'est  of  this  river.  It 
is  in  any  case  certain  that  the  district  of  Golan 
in  later  times  also  must  have  included  land  east 
of  the  modern  eastern  boundary.  The  town  of  al- 
Djàbiya  [q.  v.  p.  988]  is,  for  example,  called 
Djabiyat  al-Djawlän  by  Hassan  b.  Xhäbit  and 
other  early  poets  (e.  g.  Ifamasa ,  658,  v.  2);  this 
is  also  obvious  from  the  above-mentioned  Sahm 
al-DjoIdn,  even  if  Schumacher’s  suggestion  should 
be  wrong.  Yäkttt  is  the  first  to  call  #thc  district 
Djaidür,  in  which  Djabiya  lies,  and  to  mention  it 
as  a  separate  district  alongside  of  Djawlän,  al¬ 
though  with  the  note  that  some  consider  the  two 
identical.  This  agrees  with  the  modern  division, 
which  separates  the  land  east  of  the  Nahr  al- 
RukkSd  from  Ejölän  as  an  independent  district 
Djëdar. 

When  the  Arabs  conquered  Syria,  Gaulanitis 
belonged  to  Palestina  Secunda  and  the  towns  at¬ 
tached  to  it  are  therefore  detailed  in  the  account 
of  SliurahbU’s  conquest  of  al-l’rdunn.  It  had  been 
an  important  GhassSnid  centre  as  long  as  this  prin¬ 
cipality  existed  (cf.  Näbigha,  2,  4;  21,  25;  29; 
Hassän  b.  Xbabit,  Tunis,  89,  91,  1 00;  Cairo,  99, 
102,  no  et  seq.).  But  the  Arabs  here  abandoned 
the  old  division  and  united  Ujawldn  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Damascus.  It  is  therefore  mentioned  by 
Tabari  ( Annales ,  iii.  84),  with  al-Ghuta  and  Haw- 
ran  along  with  al-Urdunn  and  in  MukaddasI,  it 
forms  with  al-Ghota,  Haw'rOn,  al-Bathanlya  (q.  v., 
p.  674],  al-Bikac  [q.  v.,  p.  775],  and  al-Hûla  the 
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fix  districts  of  the  province  of  Damascus.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ya'VnbI  BfiniySs  [q.v.,  p.  648]  was 
the  capital  of  Djawlân  and  the  main  element  in 
the  essentially  Kaisite  population  the  BanO  Murra. 
At  the  present  day,  Djôlïn  is  one  of  the  six  ad¬ 
ministrative  divisions  belonging  to  the  mutasar- 
riflik  of  HawrSn,  the  K&immaV&m  of  which  lives 
in  Kun£{ra. 

Damascus  used  to  be  supplied  with  provisions 
from  this  very  fertile  district.  An  Arab  poet 
(JIamasay  763,  v.  1)  also  mentions  that  the  clay 
of  DjawlSn  was  used  for  making  bricks. 
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Anm.,  188;  Ihn  al-FaVih,  ibid.  v.  105;  Ibn 
KhurdSdbbch,  ibid.  vii.  77;  Yäkfit,  al-Mtffffam^ 
ii.  159,  183;  ldrb»I  in  the  Zeitschr,  d,  Deutsch, 
Palästina- VereinSy  viii.  139;  Schumacher,  Across 
the  Jordan  (1886),  p.  9 1 — 99;  do.  in  the 
Zeitschr,  d.  Deutsch,  Pal, •Vereins y  ix.  167 — 
363;  xxii.  178 — 188;  Nbldcke  in  the  Zeitschr, 
d.  Deutsch,  Morgenl,  Gesel/sch .,  xxix,  428. 

(Fr.  Buhl.) 

DJAWNPÜR  is  a  district  and  city  lying 
on  the  Gumti  river  to  the  North  West 
of  Benares  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
India,  between  25.24 — 26.12  degrees  North  and 
82.7 — 85.5  degrees  Käst.  'I  he  population  amounts 
to  a  million  and  a  quarter,  of  which  Muhammadans 
form  9°/o*  After  Sljihäb  al-l)in  Ghörl  defeated  the 
Räthör  King  of  Kanaudj,  the  Muhammadans  passed 
through  pjawnpUr  to  the  sack  of  Benares.  Qhiyfitk 
al-Dln  Taghlak  made  his  son  Governor  of  the 
country  in  1321  A.  I».,  and  38  years  later  the 
Emperor  Flröz  Shah  Toghlafc  founded  the  modern 
city.  Thirty  five  years  later  again  Khwädja-i  Djä- 
hSn,  the  Mughal  Governor,  proclaimed  himself 
Sultän  al-Sfaark,  and  his  successors  ruled  in  Djawn- 
pür  for  nearly  a  century.  The  principal  of  these 
were  Mubarak  Sbfth,  Ibrahim  Sbfth  (1401 — 1 440), 
MahmOd  Shah  (1440 — 1459),  and  Husain  Shah 
(1460 — 1476),  who  were  engaged  from  time  to 
time  in  struggles  with  the  central  power  at  Dihll, 
and  the  rulers  of  Mftlwa,  and  made  successful  raids 
into  Bundclkhand  and  Orissa.  The  Emperor  IIu- 
mflyGn  took  possession  of  the  place  after  the 
capture  of  Agra  by  Babur,  and  it  was  subsequently 
held  by  Shër  Shah.  In  1559  A.  D.  after  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  Akbar,  it  was  re-united  to  the  Mughal 
Empire  and  fell  into  decay  when  Ay.ihähftd  became 
the  seat  of  provincial  government.  It  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Nawwabs  of  Oudh 
and  passed  to  the  British  in  1 775  A.  I».  Among 
the  striking  architectural  features  of  DjawnpOr 
are  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Gumti  built  by 
Mun'im  Khan,  Governor  of  the  Emperor  Akbar, 
in  1564  A.  I».;  the  Atala  and  Djhandjhrl  mosques 
built  by  Ibrahim  Shah  and  the  Dnriba  mosque 
built  by  two  of  his  nobles;  the  I .Al  Darwäza 
mosque  built  by  the  Queen  of  Mahmud  &hsh; 
and  the  I>jämic  Masdjid  built  between  the  years 
1438  and  1478.  At  the  side  of  the  last  is  an  en¬ 
closure  of  royal  graves.  The  special  characteristics 
of  the  SharfrI  style,  derived  from  the  I’uthan  style 
at  Dihll,  are  the  high  platforms  on  which  the 
buildings  stand,  the  two-storeyed  colonnade  clois¬ 
ters  which  flank  the  great  central  court,  and  the 
lofty  propylon-like  gates  on  the  cast  side,  raised 
in  front  of  a  domed  porch,  and  relieved  by  panels, 
cornices  and  other  decorative  work. 


1  Bibliography,  Imperial  Gaultier  of  India\ 
Fergusson,  History  of  Indian  Architecture  5  A. 
Führer,  The  S&arqi  Architecture  of  Jaunfur, 
( Archaeological  Survey  of  Indiay  N.  S.  i.  1889). 

(H.  C.  Fanshawe.) 

DJAWZAHAR,  in  the  astronomy  of  the  Arabs 
and  Persians  means  without  annexion  (idäfa)y 
the  orbit  of  the  moon,  or  to  be  more  exact 
the  circle  concentric  with  the  ecliptic,  in  which 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  lunar  epicycle  moves; 
with  annexion  it  means  the  lunar  nodes,  i.  e. 
the  points  at  which  the  orbit  of  the  moon  cuts 
that  of  the  sun  (ecliptic),  and  the  node  from 
which  the  moon  begins  its  course  north  of  the 
ecliptic,  is  called  Pa's  al-Djawzahar  ==  the 
Dragon's  Head,  the  node  from  which  the 
moon  begins  its  orbit  south  of  the  ecliptic,  Qhanab 
al-Dfuwzahar  =  the  Dragon’s  Tail;  the  two 
together  are  called  Djawzaharäni.  ßjawzahar  is 
the  arabicised  form  of  the  Persian  word  Gawzahr, 
of  uncertain  etymology;  1  shall  only  mention  two 
derivations:  According  to  Spiegel  and  Nallino 
Gaw.rahr  is  probably  from  the  Zend  Gaocithra  = 
“(containing)  the  seed  of  the  bull",  which  in  the 
Avesta  \z  an  epithet  of  the  moon;  the  Dictionary 
of  Technical  Terms  and  the  Mafatih  allUltim 
say  that  Djawzahar  is  an  arabicised  form  of  the 
Persian  Gawziihr ,  i.  e.  form  or  shape  of  a  knot 
(literally  of  a  knob  or  nut).  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  bibliography. 
In  most  Arabic  astronomers  the  term  all  Ukdalâni 
is  also  found  =  the  two  nodes  or  also  rtfs  al- 
tinnin  and  fhanab  al-tinnin  =  head  and  tail  of 
the  snake  or  of  the  dragon. 

Bibliography,'  Al-Batt5nl,  Opus  astrono- 
micum  (ed.  Nallino),  i.  250;  Mafatih  a/I  (Hum 
(ed.  van  Vloten),  p.  220;  Dictionary  of  the 
Technical  terniSy  etc.  (ed.  Sprenger)  s.  v.  Djaw - 
zahar  and  Dhanab  ;  Tabulae  long,  ac  latit,  stel¬ 
lar,  fixar,  ex,  observât .  Ulugh  Beighi  (ed.  Th. 
Hyde,  Oxon.  1665),  p.  14  of  the  commentary; 
F.  Spiegel,  lira  ni  sc  he  Alterthumskunde  (Leip¬ 
zig,  1871  —  1878),  ii.  70.  (II.  Suter.) 

DJAZÏRA  (plural.  PiazXTr)  (a.)  “island",  “pen¬ 
insula".  —  Al-l>jazlra  al-Khadrä5,  a  town  in 
Spain,  see  algbzjkas,  p.  277.  —  Al-l>jazäir  =s 
Alters  [q.  v.,  p.  256]. 

Djazïrat  AfcUr  or  Ikllm  AfcUr,  also  briefly  called 
al-lijazlra,  is  the  name  given  by  the  Arab  geo¬ 
graphers  to  the  northern  part  of  the  land  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  beginning,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Abu  '1  FidS  (ed.  Reinaud,  p.  273)  at 
Malatya  and  Amid  in  the  north  and  bounded  in 
the  south  from  the  cIrftk  by  a  line  from  Anb&r 
to  Takrlt.  Cf.  G.  Le  Strange,  Dinds  of  the  Eastern 
Caliphate  (Cambridge  1905),  p.  24  et  seq.y  86 — 1 14. 

EJAZlRAT  B.  cOMAR,  now  usually  briefly 
called  DjeMrk,  “island",  a  town  on  the  right, 
(west)  bank  of  the  central  course  of  the 
Tigris,  situated  in  42°ii'  E.  Long.  (Grcenw.) 
and  37°  20'  N.  I  .at.  at  a  height  of  1200  feet 
above  sea  level.  According  to  the  Arab  geogra¬ 
phers  it  used  to  lie  in  a  bend  in  the  Tigris  the 
ends  of  which  were  joined  by  an  artificial  channel. 
If  we  take  this  literally,  the  modern  river-bed 
must  be  the  artificial  arm  and  the  Tigris  once 
flowed  around  the  town  on  the  west  in  the  bed 
which  is  now  almost  dry  in  the  normal  condition 
of  the  river. 

Even  in  ancient  times  there  was  a  passage 
over  the  Tigris  at  Djazïrat  b.  cOmar,  at  the  for- 
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treu*  of  Bezabde,  the  exact  site  of  which  has  been 
located  by  M.  Hirtmann,  ( BohtJn,  p.  98  et  seq .) 
from  SachatTs  description  of  the  district,  south  of 
the  modem  town  west  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Tigris  bridge,  while  the  site  of  the  district  of 
Zabdiccne  —  whether  east  or  west  of  the  river 
(in  favour  of  the  former  it  might  be  pointed  out 
that  the  ChaMaean  diocese  of  Djezlre  lies  to  the 
cast)  —  is  still  debated.  The  traditional  equation 
of  Bezabde  with  Sapphe  should  be  rejected  as 
quite  uncertain.  On  this  point  cf.  Noldcke  in 
Beiträge  tur  alten  Geschichte  ( Festschrift  für 
Kiepert ),  p.  76  et  seq.',  Chapot,  La  frontière  de 
l'Euphrate ,  p.  319;  llerzfcld  in  Ment  non,  i.  225; 
M.  Streck  in  Pauly-Wissowa’s  Realenzykl. ,  Sup¬ 
plement,  p.  250. 

The  district  of  Hftzabdä  is  often  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Arab  geographers.  It  was  conquered 
by  "iyfid  b.  Ghanm  in  the  reign  of  ‘Omar.  We 
know  less  of  the  town  of  the  same  name.  The 
mass  of  ruins  of  a  bridge  south  of  ßjazlrat  b. 
‘Omar  across  the  Tigris  naturally  points  to  a  time 
when  the  main  settlement  lay  close  by.  According 
to  the  usual  supposition  the  bridge  would  be 
Sassanian.  If  the  building  of  a  bridge,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  vi«1»  (xii,h)  century  by  lbn  al- 
Athlr  (xi.  204),  himself  a  native  of  I>jazlrat  b. 
‘Omar,  refers  to  this,  it  must  really  have  been  a 
restoration,  lbn  al-Aphlr  (in  Yakut,  iv.  56)  still 
knew  of  lhlzabdlt  as  a  village  to  the  west  across 
the  river  from  Djezlrc. 

The  Arab  authors  say  that  a  certain  al-Hasan 
b.  ‘Omar  b.  Khattäb  al-Taghlibl,  who  died  about 
250  A.  H.,  was  the  founder  and  eponym  of  Dja- 
zlrat  b.  ‘Omar.  The  most  flourishing  period  in  the 
history  of  the  town  was  in  the  iv,h  (x‘h)  century, 
MukaddasI  (p.  139)  describes  it  as  a  well  built 
and  populous  town  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country, 
the  harbour  of  Armenia,  from  which  the  Tigris 
boats  exported  honey,  butter  and  nuts,  almonds, 
pistachios,  etc.  to  Mosul.  In  the  v,h  (xi '*»)  century 
it  belonged  to  the  Marwänids  [q.  v.]  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  Zangids  (q.  v.].  At  a  later  period 
we  find  a  Kurdish  dynasty,  the  ‘Azizän,  as  rulers 
of  I  )jazlra ,  who  claimed  descent  from  an  al¬ 
leged  Umaiyad  Khälid  b.  al-Walid,  although  it 
was  well  known  that  they  used  to  be  Yazidfs. 
(Cf.  M.  Hartmann,  op.  cit p.  19).  By  the  xivih 
century,  lbn  Battuta  (ii.  139)  found  the  greater 
part  of  the  town  in  ruins.  Timur  again  destroyed 
it.  The  old  dynasty  gained  its  power  again  after 
being  driven  out  for  a  period  by  Uzun  Hasan 
and  finally  submitted  to  the  Ottoman  Sultän 
Selim  1  for  protection  from  the  Safawids.  The 
Kurds,  who  by  this  time  had  already  become  prac¬ 
tically  uncontrolled  lords  of  the  country,  have 
remained  so  under  Turkish  rule.  Even  when  in 
the  xix*h  century  the  government  took  more 
energetic  steps  and  the  town  was  stormed  and 
laid  in  ruins  in  1836,  everything  was  soon  as 
before.  In  1899  Ixhman-Haupt  (Armenien,  i.  363 
et  seq.')  found  the  Kurdish  Hamidiyc  the  real 
masters  there. 

The  modern  town  of  ßjczlre  (according  to 
Sachau  600 — 800  houses;  according  to  Müller- 
Simonis  800  houses,  of  which  120  arc  Christian; 
according  to  Cuinet  9560  inhabitants,  including 
5100  Christians;  —  according  to  Sachau  the  most 
widely  disseminated  language  is  Kurdish)  which 
is  the  capital  of  a  Kadä  in  the  Sandjak  of  Miirdin 
in  the  Wiläyct  of  Diyfir  Bakr,  occupies  only  a 
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small  part  of  the  area  surrounded  by  basalt  walls 
which  the  ancient  town  filled,  while  part  of  the 
ruined  remainder  is  used  as  a  cemetery.  In  the 
tortuous  streets  a  few  old  churches  and  a  consi¬ 
derable  mosque  have  survived.  Of  the  fortress  at 
the  northern  corner  a  few  apartments  arc  still 
occupied;  the  rest  has  fallen  into  ruins.  The  me¬ 
diaeval  bridge,  which  united  the  island  in  the 
south  with  the  country  on  the  west  of  the  Tigris 
was  —  in  1  wretched  state  of  disrepair  —  in 
use  down  to  recent  times  but  has  now  been  ut¬ 
terly  abandoned  to  decay.  At  the  north  side  near 
the  fortress  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats  which 
renders  communication  possible  with  the  east  bank. 

Bibliography :  The  Arabic  geographers 
have  been  utilised  by  G.  L.  Strange  in  his 
Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate,  p.  93  et  seq,, 
124  et  seq.,  and  M.  Hartmann,  Boh  tun,  p.  19 
et  seq.,  33  et  seq.,  98  et  seq.,  where  the  other 
early  literature  is  also  utilised;  see  also  Barb 
in  the  Sitzungsber .  der  l neuer  Akad.,  xxviii. 
(1858),  p.  5  et  seq.-,  xxx.  (1859),  p.  117—140; 
Petermann,  Reisen  im  Orient,  ii.  4$  et  seq,\ 
Mullcr-Simonis,  L'Arménie,  p.  358 — 368;  Cui- 
nct,  La  Turquie  if  Asie,  ii.  512  et  seq.\  G.  L. 
Bell,  Amurath  to  Amurath,  p.  296  et  seq,\ 
Preusscr ,  NorJmesopotamische  Baudenkmäler , 
p.  24  et  seq.  (R.  Hartmann.) 

DJAZM  (a,;  literally  ^cutting"),  a  technical 
term  of  Arabic  grammar:  apocope.  It  is  the 
name  given  to  one  of  the  three  moods  of  the 
imperfect  ( wadjh  min  wudjTih  txrüb  al-mudârE), 
viz.,  to  the  one,  whose  forms  without  an  in¬ 
flectional  ending  end  in  a  consonant  in  a  strong 
verb  and  in  a  short  vowel  in  a  weak  verb  (raflai: 
yafcal‘ ;  yaghzu :  yaghzii).  The  djazm  (in  the 
strong  verb  at  least)  corresponds  in  form  to  the 
sukTtn  (which  Sibawaihi  also  calls  zvakf)  at  the 
end  of  indeclinable  words;  according  to  the  Arab 
view  it  also  corresponds  to  the  djarr  [q.  v.]  of 
the  noun  (just  as  the  indicative  corresponds  to 
the  nominative  and  the  subjunctive  to  the  ac¬ 
cusative).  As  it  is  only  found  in  the  verb,  it 
belongs  to  the  /éhasJ’ij  al- Erl.  The  djazm  is 
found  after  certain  particles  and  nouns  (see  Mm- 
fassal,  p.  112,  18).  —  The  elision  of  short  and 
abbreviation  of  long  vowels  at  the  end  of  the 
apocopated  mood  arc  presumably  to  be  explained 
from  the  sentence  stress. 

Bibliography :  Sibawaihi  (ed.  Deren  bourg), 

*•  I,  10,  1*,  2,  7,  363,  1— T4,  384^.7 — 4°3l  «4» 

408,  70 — 409,  1;  al-Zamakbshari,  al-Mufassal, 
p.  108  et  seq.,  1 12 — 1 14,  150,  152,  184  el  seq,  ; 
Brockclmann,  Grundriss  der  ver  gl,  Grammat . 
der  semit.  Sfr.,  i.  83  (§  43,  c,  ß ),  554  (S  *59» 
B,  a,  a).  (A.  Schaapk). 

ai.-DJAZÜLI,  Abü  Müsä  ‘Isä  n.  "Ann  al-‘AzIz  . 
B.  Yalai.hakht  b.  TsÄ  b.  YCmarIlI,  belonging  to 
the  Berber  tribe  of  Ujazûla  (not  J>juzOla,  as  lbn 
Khallikan  says)  or  better  Gazüla  (the  modern 
Gazzüla)  a  branch  of  the  Yazdakts  in  Southern 
Morocco  is  best  known  by  his  short  introduction 
(Mukaddima)  to  the  study  of  Arabic  grammar, 
called  al-Kanun, 

After  the  completion  of  his  early  education  in 
Marräkuah  he  went  to  the  east  to  make  the  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  In  Cairo  he  at¬ 
tended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  philologist 
AbO  Muhammad  cAbd  Allah  b.  Barr!  and  it  is 
even  said  that  his  Konti n  is  merely  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  lectures  of  his  teacher  on  al-Zadjdji- 
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djl’s  Qiumal  and  In  support  of  thb  is  quoted 
QjazQirs  confession  that  he  was  not  the  author 
of  it.  He  also  studied  the  $ah\h  of  Bufch&rl,  with 
AbH  Muhammad  Ibn  cUbaid  Allah  in  Cairo,  but 
lived  in  the  greatest  poverty  and  often  had  to 
perform  the  duties  of  an  Imam  in  a  mosque  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  order  to  earn  the  money 
to  provide  him  with  the  means  of  subsistence  to 
complete  his  studies,  for  he  would  not  enter  a 
madrasa. 

On  his  return  from  the  east,  he  stayed  for  a 
while  at  Bougie  which  he  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  grammar,  always  in  the  direst  poverty. 

1°  543  (l  148-1149)  he  was  in  Algiers  where 
he  initiated  Aba  cAbd  Allah  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Kflsim  b.  Mandas,  a  grammarian  of  Äshlr,  into  his 
Kanun,  He  then  went  to  Almcria  in  Spain  and 
taught  grammar  for  a  period  there.  While  here 
he  pledged  his  copy  of  lbn  al-Sarrädj’s  Cfil% 
which  he  was  studying  with  Ibn  Barr!  and  which 
bore  his  autograph.  The  man  with  whom  he  had 
pledged  it  told  Abu  *l-cAbbas  al-Maghribl,  at 
that  time  the  most  famous  ascetic  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  of  Üjazülfs  wretched  position  and  Abu 
’l^Abbäs  used  his  influence  with  the  Almohad 
Sultän  on  his  behalf.  The  latter  appointed  L>jazOlI 
to  deliver  the  &hit(ba  in  the  Great  Mosque  of 
Marrftku&h.  He  died  in  AzammQr  in  606  or  607 
or  610  or  even  616  according  to  Ibn  Kunfudh, 
W a  fay  at. 

Of  his  pupils  we  must  mention  Zain  al-Dln 
Abu  M'Husain  Yahyä  b.  ‘Abd  al-MuctI  (or  briefly 
b.  Mu'll)  b.  cAbd  al-Rahm&n  al-Zawfiwl,  the  first 
grammarian  to  compose  an  Alfiya ,  and  Aba  CA1I 
‘’Omar  b.  Muhammad  b.  cOmar  b.  cAbd  Allah 
al-Azdi  al-Shalüblnl ,  who  wrote  commentaries  on 
bis  master's  Kanutt ,  of  which  there  arc  copies  in 
the  Escurial  (Derenbourg’s  Catalogue ,  N°.  2, 
36,  190). 

Among  L>jazQli’s  works  are:  I.  a  Commentary 
on  the  tiânat  Su'âd  of  Ka'b  b.  Zuhair  (edited 
by  R.  Basset,  Algiers,  1910);  2°.  Al-Kanun ,  also 
called  al-Mokaddim a  al-DjatHliya  ;  30.  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  preceding;  40.  Arnali  fi  'l-tiahw  (gram¬ 
matical  dictaj;  50.  Abridgment  of  the  Commentary 
of  Abu  *1-Fath  cOthrn5n  b.  Ujinnf  on  the  Diwân 
of  ahMotanabbi  ;  6ft.  Commentary  on  the  U\ul 
of  Ibn  al-Sarrädj  (grammar). 
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Y'abakàt  al-Lughaviyin  tua  'l-Nuhal  (Cairo 
13 26),  p.  369;  al-Gbubrlnl,  c Unwan  al-lJiraya 
fi  man  c  nr  if  a  min  al/  Ulamâ  fi.  'I- Mi' at  al - 
sâbia  bi-Ihdjaya  (Algiers,  I9II),  p.  231;  Ibn 
Kunfudh,  IVafayât %  my  Ms.;  Ahmad  b.  ‘All 
al-I>ala'JjI ,  a  l- /a  Ink  a  iva  'l-Mafiukun  (Cairo, 
1322),  p.  91;  Brockelmann,  Geschichte  der 
arabischen  Litteratuvy  (Wciniar,  189H),  i.  308. 

(Moir.  Bkn  Ciiknkii.) 

al-CJAZÜLI  ,  AnD  ‘Aiu>  Au.Afi  Mi;hammad 
».  Su.aimAn  «.  A»I  Baku  ai^Jija/.Ci.I  (Gazuli; 
Af^SiMf.Xr.l ,  a  Moorish  mystic,  was  des¬ 
cended,  according  to  his  biographers  and  brothers 
of  his  order,  like  all  founders  of  religious  orders, 
from  the  Prophet,  although  the  very  name  of  his 
father  U  uncertain  and  still  more  that  of  his 
grandfather,  lie  belonged  to  the  Berl/cr  tribe  of 
GazUla,  which  was  settled  in  the  Moroccan  Slit, 
in  the  district  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 


Sahara  Atlas  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Wtd 
Dr#  (Dar‘a). 

He  began  bis  studies  in  his  native  place,  and 
then  went  to  FSs  to  enter  he  Madrcuat  al-$ajfärin, 
where  the  room  in  which  he  lived  is  still  pointed 
out.  Soon  after  his  return  home  a  tribal  feud,  in 
which  he  had  intervened  forced  him  to  migrate 
to  northern  Morocco.  When  after  a  desperate, 
battle  each  of  the  combatants  denied  being  guilty 
of  the  death  of  a  man  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight 
and  the  struggle  threatened  to  be  resumed,  Eja- 
zQlf  suddenly  appeared  on  the  battlefield  and 
seeing  that  the  situation  was  becoming  worse 
cried  out  that  he  himself  had  killed  the  man. 
As  the  customary  law  of  the  time  demanded  the 
banishment  of  the  slayer,  ßjazUlI  went  to  Tan^ja 
to  take  ship  to  the  East,  and  spent  forty  (?)  years 
in  Mecca  and  Medina  and  in  Jerusalem.  Returning 
to  Fâs  he  compiled  his  Dalä'il  aL/fhairat  with 
the  help  of  the  books  in  the  aLKarawiyin  Li¬ 
brary.  lie  was  then  initiated  into  the  Shâdhülya 
order  by  the  Sharif  (?)  Abu  cAbd  Allah  Mu¬ 
hammad  b.  Amghar,  the  younger,  who  lived  in 
Titan fattar  (the  modern  Tit)  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
a  few  miles  S.  E.  of  Mazagan.  After  devoting 
fourteen  years  of  peaceful  seclusion  in  a  /fhalwa 
to  the  worship  of  God,  he  went  to  Asft  (Saft) 
where  he  soon  made  so  many  proselytes  that  the 
governor  of  the  town  felt  obliged  to  expel  him. 
l>jazull  thereupon  called  down  God’s  wrath  upon 
the  town,  whereupon  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Portugese  who  held  it  for  forty  years.  According 
to  one  tradition  this  governor  poisoned  Ejazülî 
whom  he  thought  to  be  the  expected  Fâjimid 
prophet  (the  Mahdi).  .Djazüli  died  at  Abüghäl 
while  engaged  in  prayer,  on  a  Wednesday  (sic!) 
in  I)hu  ’1-Kacda  869,  on  the  i6dl  Rablc  I.  870, 
in  873,  or  on  the  l6lh  Rabï*  I.  875  (25*1»  June — 
24th  July  1465;  7*h  November  1465;  2nd  August 
1467 — 21‘h  July  1468;  1 3th  September  1470). 

One  of  his  pupils,  cAmr  b.  Sulaimän  al-Shai- 
zaml,  called  al-SaiySf,  who  afterwards  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  a  prophet,  resolved  to  avenge 
Ujazûll.  After  placing  his  body  in  a  coffin,  he  un¬ 
furled  the  banner  of  revolt  and  for  twenty  years 
ravaged  the  province  of  Süs  with  fire  and  sword. 
He  carried  the  coffin  with  the  body  of  his  teacher 
about  with  him  and  brought  it  every  evening  to 
a  place  which  he  called  al-Rila{y  which  was 
guarded  by  a  body  of  watchers  and  lit  all  night 
by  a  wick  as  large  as  a  man’s  body,  placed  in  a 
kind  of  vessel  full  of  oil.  When  cAmr  al-Saiy&f 
met  his  death  in  890  (  1 8 1,1  Jan.  1485 — 6>:‘  Jan. 
i486),  JJ^jazuli  was  buried  in  the  district  of  Häha 
at  a  place  called  AfgbM  or  Aföghäl.  77  years 
afterwards  Sultan  Abu  *l-cAbbSs  Ahmad,  called 
al-Afradj,  after  his  entry  into  Marrfiku&h,  had  his 
remains  exhumed  along  with  those  of  the  father 
of  the  Sulttln,  who  rested  beside  him,  perhaps  for 
political  reasons,  brought  the  two  coflins  to  Mar- 
rakush  and  finally  interred  them  there. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  the  Shaikh's  body  was 
still  uncorruptcd  after  the  first  exhumation,  so  we 
may  presume  that  death  had  taken  place  only  a 
short  time  before. 

Apart  from  his  extensive  knowledge  of  Soft 
doctrines,  J >jazUlf  was  also  nn  important  jurist 
and  actually  knew  by  heart  the  Mttdawwana  and 
al-Mukhtajar  al-farl  of  Jhn  al-llddjib. 

OI  his  Sufi  works  only  the  following  arc  known  : 
I.  Datait  al- J\  finirai  iva  S/jmvnrik  ai-AnwUr  fl 
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Phi  kr  aBÇafct  'ala  'BXabT  aBMubàtàr,  a  cor.j- 
tion  of  prayers  for  the  Prophet,  description  of  his 
tomb,  his  names,  etc.  published  several  times  at 
Cairo  and  Constantinople,  and  at  St.  Petersburg 
1842;  2.  Hi  zb  aBFalSh,  a  prayer  extant  in  Ms. 
at  Berlin  3886,  Gotha  820,  Leiden  2200*,  and 
3.  Hitb  aBQjazUll  also  called  ffitb  SubhSn  aB 
Dfim  lü  yatül ,  which  is  found  among  the  Shft- 
diiilites,  is  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

Ejazüll  was  the  founder  of  a  Shidhill  sect  known 
as  the  DjniGlIya,  whose  adherents  have  to  repeat 
the  Basmala  14,000  times  and  the  DaBfil  aB 
Khairât  twice  a  day  and  in  the  night  once  the 
Dalail  and  the  fourth  part  the  Kor’àn. 

Bibliography',  lbn  al-Kädl,  Piadhwat  a l - 
Jktibâs  fi  man  halla  min  aBA  Urn  Maalnat  Fas 
(Fits  1309),  p.  135;  Ahmad  Babfi,  Sail  aB 
JbtihUifj  bi  Tatriz  aBPibadj  (Fäs  1317),  p.  339; 
do.,  Fi/Uyat  aBMuhtadj  (Ms.  in  the  Algiers 
Madrassa),  P.  174,  v®.  ;  Muhammad  a!-Mahdf 
al-Fäsl,  Mumt iK  aBAsmf  fi  pkikr  aBpjazûll 
wa  ’ BTubbl f  wa  ma  lahum  min  aBAtla '  (Fis 
1313),  p.  2 — 33;  al-Kâdirl,  aB/ihraf'alä  Xasab 
aBAktUb  aBarba'at  al-ashraf  (Fas  1309);  AbG 
Ilainid,  Mi  Fat  oBMahasin  min  Akhbar  Abi  7- 
Mahasin  (Ms.  in  the  Bild.  Nat.  of  Algiers,  1717), 
f°.  14 1  r°.);  al-Wafrânl,  A ’uzhat  aB/Ladi  (ed. 
Houdas,  Taris  18S8),  Ar.  Text,  p.  18;  Ahmad 
b.  Khalid  al-Näsiri  al-SaläwI,  al-Istiksa  li  Akk - 
bür  Duwal  aBMaghrib  aBAksa  (Cairo,  1312), 
ii.  161;  iii.  7;  Brockclmann,  Gesch .  der  arab. 
Litt .  ii.  252  et  seq.  (Mon.  Bkn  Chkneb.) 
EJAZZÄR-PASHA,  Ahmed,  Pasha  of  cAk- 
kS,  a  Bosnian  by  birth,  although  he  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Widdin  or  Nish,  born  about 
1132  =  1720,  was  first  of  all  in  the  service  of 
the  Grand  Vizier  Hakim-OghlQ  cAli-Pasha,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Egypt,  when  the  latter  was 
entrusted  with  its  administration  for  the  second 
time;  he  then  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
When  on  his  return  he  found  cAlt-Pasha,  who  had 
in  the  meanwhile  been  dismissed,  no  longer  there, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Mamluks  by  selling  himself  to 
cAbd  Allâh-Beg,  one  of  cAli-Heg's  Mamluks 
(1168=1755).  When  Failli/  of  the  province  of 
Buhaira  (<|.  v.,  p.  772]  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
punishment  of  the  Bcduins  who  had  murdered 
*Abd  Alläh-Bcg  and  revenged  the  latter  by  mas¬ 
sacring  over  seventy  Arabs,  a  deed  which  earned 
him  the  epithet  of  Zjazzar  (“Butcher”).  Suspected 
of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Stllih-Bcg  he  es¬ 
caped,  disguised  as  an  Algerian,  to  European  Turkey 
but  soon  afterwards  returned  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  Bcduin  chief  of  Buhaira  of  the  tribe  of 
Hannftdi.  In  Syria  he  made  an  independent  posi¬ 
tion  for  himself  with  the  help  of  a  body  of  sol¬ 
diers  which  he  formed  by  purchasing  slaves  and 
in  1181  (1767)  received  the  rank  of  Mir-Mit  an 
and  in  1189  ( 1 775)  was  lteylerbeg  of  Kd- 

mili;  in  the  same  year  as  a  reward  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  Porte  in  the  affair  of  Dnhir  (Tahir) 
cOmar,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Fyälet 
Of  Saida.  He  made  use  of  this  position  to  fortify 
'Akjcd  [9.  v.,  p.  241]  ami  make  it  his  residence; 
he  was  on  several  occasions  Wall  of  Syria  and 
leader  of  the  pilgrims'  caravan. 

Defeated  in  1 21 3  =  1799  by  Bonaparte  he 
retired  to  cAULl  which  he  defended  with  the 
help  of  the  English  licet  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  provided  him  with  en¬ 
gineers,  gunners  and  ainmunitioit.  The  siege  began 


on  the  21**  March  and  ended  after  repeated  freit- 
less  assaults  on  the  20th  May.  Qjazzlr  on  his  side 
had  made  an  unsuccessful  sortie  on  the  4th  April 
to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  Turkish  array. 
He  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  com  and 
cotton;  with  the  vast  sums  obtained  by  his  ex¬ 
tortions  he  built  three  splendid  monuments  of  ar- 
chitecture  in  his  capital,  a  mosque,  a  well  and 
a  market.  Regarded  by  the  Porte  as  a  rebel,  he 
was  saved  from  the  punishment  threatening  him 
by  the  rising  of  the  Wahhibls.  He  once  again 
became  Wäll  of  Syria  and  commander-in-chief  in 
Hidjäz,  but  an  illness  prevented  him  from  further 
carrying  out  his  plans;  he  died  in  1219=1804 
at  the  age  of  70. 

Bibliography :  Ejcwdet,  vii.  70, 

II 7,  353,  386;  V.  Cuinet,  Syrie ,  Liban  et  Pale¬ 
stine,  p.  102.  (Cl.  Ht  art.) 

DJEBEDJI,  “rifle-makers",  a  division  of  troops 
who  had  charge  of  weapons  and  munitions  and 
their  transport;  when  instituted  l>y  SultSn  Mu¬ 
hammad  II  the  corps  consisted  of  700  men;  un¬ 
der  Muräd  III  it  was  raised  to  7300.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  two  divisions,  Boliik  and  Pi  am  if  at,  each 
of  which  contained  a  certain  number  af  orfaj . 
One  body  of  the  Ejcbedji  was  quartered  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  fine  barracks  near  the  AyS  Sofia 
and  in  a  Kiosk  near  the  Top-Kh3ne.  The  re¬ 
mainder  were  stationed  at  the  frontier  fortresses 
where  they  were  usually  called  ^Azab.  Their  general 
was  called  pjtbedjBBashi.  They  were  disbanded 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Janissaries  (1 241  =  1S26). 

Bibliography:  Mustafa-Efendi ,  Xata'iJj 
aBWukïfât, ,  i.  17 1  ;  Ejewdet,  Ta'rlkh,  xii.  21$. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

EJEBEL,  Djaral  (a.)  “hill". 

DJEBEL  TÄRIK.  [See  Gibraltar.] 
EJELLÂB,  or,  according  to  the  dialect,  Pjel- 
LAba  or  Djkli  AbIya,  “an  outer  garment  used  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Maghrib,  which  is  very  wide 
and  loose  with  a  hood  and  two  armlets.  The 
Pjdlab  is  made  of  a  quadrangular  piece  of  cloth, 
which  is  much  longer  than  it  is  broad.  By  sewing 
together  the  two  short  ends  a  wide  cylinder  is 
formed.  Its  upper  opening  is  also  sewn  up  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  piece  in  the  centre  where  a  hole  is 
required  for  the  head  and  neck.  Holes  are  cut 
on  each  side  for  the  arms.  When  the  garment 
is  put  on,  the  scam  joining  the  two  short  ends 
runs,  down  the  middle  of  the  breast.  The  two 
scams  which  close  the  two  ends  of  the  upper 
part  run  along  the  shoulders  And  the  upper  part 
of  the  arms.  The  head  and  neck  are  put  through 
the  space  left  open  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
end.  The  forearms  come  through  the  holes  at 
each  side;  they  would  be  left  uncovered  if  arm¬ 
lets  were  not  sewn  on  to  the  edges  of  the  arm¬ 
holes.  These  armlets  arc  very  short.  At  their 
lower  extremity  is  a  slit  (ni/ok)  (or  the  elbow  and 
at  the  top  a  second  slit  (fa/ha)  across,  through 
which,  when  necessary  (e.  g.  for  the  ritual  ablu¬ 
tion)  the  bare  fore-arm  can  be  thrust.  The 
is  made  cither  of  native  cloth  or  (in  prosj>erous 
towns)  of  European.  The  foimcr  is  woollen,  ra¬ 
rely  and  only  quite  recently  of  cotton  or  cotton 
and  wool.  These  cloths  are  dyed  in  different  colours 
in  dilTcrcnt  districts;  red,  brown,  black,  white,  of 
uniform  colour,  striped  or  spotted.  The  European 
materials  are  thick,  usually  navy  blue.  Mack  or 
daik  grey.  -  -  The  *ÿe»lab  of  native  manufacture 
consists  of  a  single  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  made 
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of  the  required  sire.  The  hood  is  not  added  but 
consists  of  a  quadrangular  piece  of  cloth  woven 
on,  the  sides  of  which  are  folded  together  behind 
and  sewed.  In  the  ijelfàb  of  European  cloth,  the 
hood  is  cut  separately  and  put  on.  The  seams  of 
the  tfjefläb  are  covered  with  braid  and  often  or¬ 
namented  with  tassels,  knots  and  rosettes.  —  The 
cut,  the  form  of  the  djtllab  and  the  hood,  the 
ornamentation,  the  style  of  weaving,  of  sewing 
and  of  lining  vary  much  in  different  districts.  — 
This  garment  is  called  djeliab  (djellaba,  djetlübïya), 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Morocco  and  in  the 
West  of  Algeria;  it  is  also  used  in  other  parts 
of  the  Maghrib,  e.  g.  in  the  South  of  Algeria  and 
in  the  Mzâb  but  it  is  given  another  name  there. 
Among  the  Andalusian  Muslims  however  the  word 
tjjellabiya  was  the  name  of  a  garment,  the  shape 
and  use  of  which  we  do  not  know;  in  Egypt,  we 
find  a  phonetic  equivalent  of  the  word,  gellâblya 
(with  g  for  dj)t  but  the  garment  it  denotes  is 
quite  different  from  the  (tjellab  of  the  Maghrib. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Dozy  con¬ 
siders  the  form  djeltubiya  to  be  the  original  one 
and  djeliab ,  djellaba  to  be  corruptions.  He  there¬ 
fore  gives  the  original  meaning  as  “garment  of  a 
f IjellUb,  i.  e.  a  slave  dealer".  This  view  seems 
philologically  untenable.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  djeliab  is  connected  with  the  Old  Arabic 
djilbab  “outer  garment".  The  dissimilative  dropping 
of  the  b  in  this  word  of  foreign  origin  (cf.  Nöl- 
deke,  Neue  / leiträge  zur  semitischen  Sprachwis¬ 
senschaft,  p,  53)  is  not  surprising;  moreover  it  has 
also  taken  place  outside  the  Maghrib  in  the 
modern  forms  of  the  word  djilbâb :  thus  for  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  dialect  of  ‘Omän  we  find  gittab  with 
the  meaning  of  “veil”. 

Bibliography.  Dozy,  Dictionnaire  détaillé 
des  noms  des  vite  ment  s  ehe  s  les  Arabes ,  p.  !  22 
et  se  g.  ;  do.  Supplément  aux  Dictionnaires  Arabes , 
î.  204  et  seq .  with  numerous  references;  Budgett 
Meakin,  7'he  Moors ,  p.  58  et  seq .  with  an  illustra¬ 
tion;  Mouliéras,  Le  Afaroc  inconnu,  ii.  16  et  seq.  \ 
Archives  marocaines,  xvii.  122  et  seq.\  Bel,  La 
Population  musulmane  de  Tlemcen,  PL  xix.  Fig. 
17;  Bel  and  Ricard,  Les  Industries  et  le  Travail 
de  la  Laine  à  7'temccn.  (W.  Makçais.) 
EJEM,  son  of  Sultän  Mehemmed  II, 
was  born  on  the  27l!»  Safar  864  =  22,f«  December 
1459  in  Adrianople  (Sa‘d  al-Dfn,  i.  471;  ‘All 
in  Isma'il  Bclfgh,  Guides  té, ,  47);  according  to 
eastern  sources  (Thuasnc,  2),  his,  mother  was  a 
Servian  princess.  While  not  yet  ten  years  old,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Kastainuni  in  Kadjab 
873=  January  1469  ( Sa‘d  al-Dln,  i.  515)  and  in 
the  middle  of  Sha'bän  879=  end  of  1476  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  deceased  brother  Mustafa  as  governor 
of  Karaman  with  a  residence  in  Kftniya;  in  Kö- 
niya  he  devoted  himself  to  athletic  exercises  and 
translated  Selmân’s  poem  Djemshid  u  SJturifyd 
from  the  Persian  (Sa'd  al-Dln,  i.  516).  During 
this  peiiod  he  conducted  the  negotiations  with  the 
Grand  Master  of  Rhodes,  which  preceded  the 
unsuccessful  blockade  of  the  island  by  Mehcmmcd 
II  in  1480  ('Hiuasne,  12—17). 

Mehemmed  II  died  on  the  3"*  May  1481;  of 
bis  two  surviving  sons,  lUyazid  II  was  in  Amasia; 
on  the  20  d»  May  1481  he  seized  the  capital  and 
the  rein*  of  government.  Djem  who  intended  to 
dispute  the  throne  with  his  brother  only  got  a* 
far  at  Brusa,  which  he  took  after  a  brief  fight. 
Here  in  the  old  capital  of  the  Ottomans,  he  had 


the .  èAufba  read  in  hit  name  and  struck  coins. 
(Neshrt,  Zeitsehr,  d.  Deutsch,  Morgen!  Gesellseh. 
•  xv.  376;  cf.  the  coin  described  by  Qbältb  Edhem, 
N°.  126).  But  in  18  days  he  had  to  vacate  Brusa 
before  Bäyazld’s  army  and  on  the  26^  Rabl*  II. 
886  =r  23rd  June  1481  was  severely  defeated  at 
Yenishehr  (according  to  Hâdjdjl  Khalifa  at  SultSn 
önü);  his  army  of  Anatolian  ‘Azabs,  Karamanians 
and  Turkomans  of  Varsak  was  scattered;  he  him¬ 
self  escaped  with  great  difficulty  to  KSniya,  from 
which  he  fied  to  the  Cilician  highlands,  which 
within  the  Egyptian  sphere  of  influence,  on  the 
ßjumSdS  I.  =  28  th  June  with  his  mother,  his 
harem  and  his  son.  Thence  he  went  by  land  via 
Aleppo,  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  to  Cairo,  which 
he  reached  at  the  end  of  September  and  was 
kindly  received  by  the  Mamlük  Suljän  Käitbäy. 
From  Egypt  Djem  made  the  pilgrimage  (December 
1481 — March  1482);  on  his  return  to  Cairo,  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Bäyazld  to  obtain 
a  share  of  the  kingdom;  but  Bäyazld  would  only 
promise  him  a  suitable  allowance  (Feridün).  At  the 
same  time  the  Karaman-Oghtu  Käsimbeg  and 
others  of  his  supporters  urged  him  to  return  to 
Anatolia  and  once  more  try  the  fortune  of  war. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Djem  left  Cairo  at  the 
end  of  March,  assembled  his  adherents  in  Aleppo 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  set  out  from  Adana, 
where  he  joined  forces  with  Käsimbeg,  to  invade 
Ottoman  territory.  This  undertaking  which  was 
entered  into  without  sufficient  forces  and  was 
badly  managed  proved  an  utter  failure.  Although 
at  first  Bäyazld’s  generals  had  to  retreat  and  some 
towns  like  Eregli  and  Angora  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Djcm’s  troops,  he  could  not  take  KGniya,  which 
was  defended,  and  when  Bäyazld  advanced  with 
his  army  (in  the  middle  of  June)  Djem  fled  to 
Tasheli,  inaccessible  among  the  Cilician  moun¬ 
tains,  without  a  great  battle  being  fought  at  nit. 
Bäyazld  once  more  offered  to  make  peace  with 
him,  and  promised  him  a  princely  appanage  if 
he  would  retire  to  Jerusalem  and  do  nothing 
against  his  authority;  but  L>jem  proudly  and  stub¬ 
bornly  insisted  on  a  division  of  the  empire.  When 
he  could  no  longer  hold  out,  he  disbanded  his 
army,  took  a  ship  at  Korykos  and  went  via  An- 
amur  to  Rhodes ,  to  the  Grand  Master  Pierre 
d’Aubusson,  after  receiving  an  assurance  of  protec¬ 
tion  and  guarantee  of  the  personal  liberty  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  followers.  He  arrived  at  Rhodes  on 
the  29'!*  July;  soon  afterwards  the  negotiations 
between  the  Grand  Master  and  the  Sultan  were 
begun  which  in  the  course  of  the  next  month  led 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  by  which  the  Sultftn 
agreed  to  pay  4$, 000  ducats  annuatly  to  the 
Knights  of  St.John,  in  return  for  which  the  latter 
undertook  the  maintenance  and  supervision  of  Djem. 
In  the  interval,  on  the  1 1  d»  Sept.  1482,  d’Aubusson 
had  sent  the  prince  to  France,  to  intern  him  in 
one  of  the  houses  of  the  order  there.  On  the 
l6di  October  Djem  landed  at  Villafranca  and 
first  of  all  s|>cnt  some  months  at  Nice;  from  there 
he  was  taken,  always  guarded  by  the  knights,  to 
Chambéry,  Rum  illy,  Pouët,  Rochccliinard,  Sasse¬ 
nage,  Bourganeuf,  Montcil  le  Vicomte,  Mortcrolles 
(Limoges),  Boislatny  (May  1485)  and  then  hack 
to  Bourganeuf  (1487),  where  he  remained  till  the 
end  of  1488. 

When  Djem  made  the  fateful  resolve  to  go  into 
Christendom,  lie  did  it,  as  his  Turkish  biographer 
Sa'd  al-Dln  tells  us,  with  the  intention  of  invading 
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Rumelia  from  Hungary  and  there  returning  the 
war  with  Bfiyaxld.  At  toon  as  he  reached  France, 
he  actually  attempted  to  make  au  alliance  with 
Matthias  Corvinus  ;  but  his  ambassadors  were  thrown 
into  prison  and  made  away  with.  For  his  protec¬ 
tors  and  warders  regarded  him  solely  as  a  means 
to  an  end  and  had  no  intention  of  allowing  him 
any  freedom  of  movement,  by  which  they  might 
lose  this  valuable  hostage  and  object  of  ransom. 
The  rulers,  threatened  by  the  Ottomans  —  Matthias 
Corvinus,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples, 
the  Pope  end  the  Mamltik  Sultan,  —  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  get  Jjjcrn  handed  over  to  them 
by  the  King  of  France  and  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  him  as  a  means 
of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  Bftyazîd  II.  Char¬ 
les  VI II  finally  decided,  by  arrangement  with 
Pierre  d’Aubusson,  to  hand  Ijjcm  over  to  ro|>e 
Innocent  V 1 1 1  who  was  planning  a  crusade  against 
the  Turks.  On  the  21'*  February  1489  J)jcm  sailed 
from  Toulon  and  made  his  state  entry  into  Home 
on  the  io,l‘  March,  where  he  was  henceforth 
maintained  in  honourable  custody  partly  at  the 
Vatican  and  partly  at  St.  Angelo. 

No  sooner  did  JJjem  become  a  ward  of  the 
Pope  than  the  latter  was  approached  by  the  above- 
mentioned  rulers  to  hand  hint  over  to  them;  on 
the  other  hand  Iklyazid,  who  was  disquieted  by 
his  brother’s  change  of  abode,  sent  Mustafàbeg 
to  the  Pope  in  1490  to  make  some  arrangement 
with  him;  two  years  later  a  second  envoy  was 
sent  with  presents  and  Ijjem’s  allowance,  which 
was  now  paid  to  the  Pope  at  the  same  rate  as 
previously  to  the  Grand  Master.  Under  Alexander 
VI  (Rodrigo  Borgia),  the  successor  of  Innocent 
VIII,  who  died  on  the  26'h  July  1492,  JJjcm’s 
lot  seemed  to  have  improved;  he  continued  to  be 
an  object  of  the  liveliest  interest  to  all  the  powers 
interested  in  the  Fast.  At  the  end  of  1494,  Char¬ 
les  VIII  of  France  undertook  his  campaign  against 
Naples  ami  persuaded  the  Pope  to  hand  Ijjcm 
over  to  him.  The  latter  left  the  Vatican  to  take 
part  in  the  campaign  against  Naples  but  fell  ill 
soon  after  and  died  in  Naples  on  the  25,l‘  Fe¬ 
bruary  1495.  Alexander  VI  was  suspected  of  having 
poisoned  him  (Sacd  nl-l)in,  ii.  38,  tells  the  story 
of  how  a  barber,  hired  by  the  Pope,  caused  Ujcin's 
death  with  a  poisoned  razor;  a  similar  story  is 
given  by  Kwliya,  Travels ,  i.  I,  p.  42;  at  great 
length  by  Kantemir,  179  ft  seq.,  and  Ifadlkat 
at-lÿewâmi*,  i.  165.  The  two  latter  sources  say 
that  a  renegade  named  Mustafa  —  afterwards 
known  as  Kodja  Mustafa  1‘nsha  —  disguised  as  a 
barber  and  commissioned  by  the  Stilt  An  did  the 
deed  and  was  rewarded  by  the  Sultiin  with  titles 
and  ofliccs;  this  talc  may  be  traced  to  Mustafftbeg*s 
mission  to  the  Pope  in  1490).  Chartes  VIII  had 
the  body  embalmed  ami  sent  to  Gacta  where  it 
remained  guarded  by  Ujcm’s  Turkish  retinue; 
thence  it  was  brought  to  CnstcIIo  dell*  Ovo.  It 
was  not  till  four  years  Inter  ami  only  after  repeated 
requests  on  Jklynzid  IPs  part  to  have  the  body 
banded  over  to  him,  that  item's  remains  were 
finally  sent  to  the  Sulliln  by  the  King  of  Naples; 
they  were  buried  in  Brusa. 

Oghuz  Khan,  one  of  J>jcnt*s  sons,  was  in  the 
Old  Serai  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Iklynzid 
II  and  the  latter  had  him  stiangled  (Fennel., 
/list.  Mu. r.,  625);  a  second  son,  Mur.ld,  lived  at 
a  later  period  in  Rhodes,  hceamc  a  Christian  and 
on  the  conquest  of  the  island  in  1522  fell  into 
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the  hands  cf  Sul&imln  I  who  had  him  and  his 
sons  executed.  One  of  Qjcra*s  daughters,  who  had 
remained  in  Egypt,  was  delivered  up  after  his 
death  to  BSyazId  in  909  and  married  by  him  in 
the  same  year(=  >503-1504)  to  the  son  of  SinSn 
Pasha  (Sacd  al-Dfn,  ii.  127  ft  seq .,  cf.  v.  Hammer, 
Geseh.  it.  Osm .  Reichs,  ii.  313,  332).  We  know 
nothing  of  the  fate  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
was  deeply  attached  and  with  whom  he  corre¬ 
sponded  from  his  exile. 

Djcm's  attractive  personality,  his  detention  in 
the  land  of  the  F'ranks  and  his  tragic  end  quite 
early  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  historians 
and  waiters  of  romance  both  in  east  and  west. 
V.  Hammer  in  his  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen 
Reiches ,  ii.  was  the  first  to  give  a  critical  account 
of  Ijjem’s  life,  based  on  Sacd  al-Dln’s  detailed 
and  accurate  statements;  we  now  have  the  autho¬ 
ritative  monograph  by  L.  Thuasne,  Diem-Sultan 
(Paris,  1892).  llis  collected  poems  exist  in  manu¬ 
script  in  Berlin  and  Munich  (cf.  Latifi,  Tezkero, 
64  et  scq.\  v.  Hammer,  Osm.  Dichtkunst ,  i.  145; 
Gibb,  History  cf  Ottoman  Poetry,  ii.  70 — 92); 
Fcridfin  gives  specimens  of  his  letters  to  his  brother 
(Müuihiâti  Salatjn,  1),  cf.  also  the  manuscript  in 
the  Vienna  I  Iofbibiiothck,  N°.  313:  the  authenticity 
of  the  correspondence  with  his  wife  Sewired,  given 
by  J.  B.  de  Rocoles,  La  vie  du  Sultan  G  ernes 
(I.eidcn  1683)  has  still  to  be  investigated;  cf. 
also  Grcgorovius,  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages  (transi. 
Hamilton),  Vol.  vii.  305 — 309,  etc. 

(J.  H.  Morptmann.) 

JJJENDERELI.  (See  Cendereli,  p.  833  b.  f.]. 

DJENNE,  a  town  in  the  French  Südän, 
200  miles  S.  W.  of  Timbuktu  and  loo  N.  E.  of 
Scgu  Sikoro,  in  I,at.  13°  35'  N.  and  Long  91  E. 
(of  Grcenw.).  From  the  name  JJjcnne,  pronounced 
jjjinni  or  Ginni,  is  probably  derived  the  name 
Guinea  given  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  xvidi  cen¬ 
tury  to  West  Alrica.  The  first  European  to  reach 
Ujcnnc  was  the  Frenchman  René  Caillié  (li*h 
March  1S2S). 

Ujcnnc  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bani,  a  tributary  of  the  Niger  on  a  rocky 
plateau  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  plain  which  is 
covered  with  water  in  the  rainy  season.  This  re¬ 
markable  feature  ol  Ujcnnc  was  noted  by  Ueo 
Africanus.  “During  three  months  of  the  year  (in 
July,  August  and  September) .this  town  is  like 
an  island,  for  at  this  season  the  Niger  overflows 
its  banks  just  as  the  Nile  docs”  (Leo  «\fricanus. 
Bk.  vii.;  cd.  by  Schefer,  Vol.  iii.  288).  Ijjcnne  is 
further  separated  from  the  adjoining  country  at 
this  season  by  a  girdle  of  swamps,  a  circumstance 
which  has  very  frequently  enabled  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  ward  otV  hostile  attacks.  The  town  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  unbaked  bricks  with 
14  gates,  is  about  IOOO  yards  long  and  700  broad. 
It  has  6000  inhabitants  (Bozo,  Bambara  and  Fulbc), 
some  of  whom  wrongly  claim  to  be  of  Arab  des¬ 
cent.  The  language  most  commonly  used  is  a 
dialect  of  Bozo;  Songhai  though  known  to  many 
people  is  only  used  for  trading  purposes. 

Ujcnnc  was  for  long  of  great  economic  impor¬ 
tance.  Ill  the  xvii*1»  century  the  author  of  the 
7a'uk\  at-SudJn  wrote:  “It  is  one  of  the  great 
Muslim  markets.  In  it  the  salt-trade« >  from  the 
mines  of  Taghuzza  (2  days*  journey  north  of  Tao- 
tlcni)  and  the  gold-traders  from  the  mines  of  Uitu 

(according  to  Linger  =  Bukuku)  meet . It  is 

on  account  of  this  favoured  town  that  the  caravans 
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assemble  in  Timbuktu  from  all  points  of  the  com- 
pcs s. ...”  ( T frith  al-Süfàn,  transi,  by  Houdos, 
Ch.  !.  p.  22).  It  was  further  a  great  centre  of  the 
slave-trade.  £>jenne  was  also  a  kind  of  intellectual 
ceotre  and  a  rival  of  Timbuktu  in  this  respect. 
The  teaching  of  theology  and  law  flourished  in  it. 
Since  the  occupation  of  L>jenne  by  the  French, 
it  has  still  retained  some  importance  as  a  market 
for  the  immediate  neighbourhood  but  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  slave-trade  has  dealt  a  death-blow  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Its  intellectual  acti¬ 
vity  has  also  sadly  declined.  Theological  instruc¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  reading  the  Kor’fin  and  to  the 
knowledge,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  correct 
performance  of  ritual  ceremonies.  The  religious 
life  there  is  rather  lax,  and  the  brotherhoods,  the 
Kâdirlya  and  Tidjäniya,  which  have  settled  in  the 
town,  have  great  difficulty  in  winning  a  few  ad¬ 
herents. 

The  foundation  of  Djenne  seems  to  date  from 
the  third  century  A.  it.  In  this  period  the  Bozo, 
who  inhabited  the  district  in  which  Ujenne  now 
stands,  were  conquered  by  the  Nono,  invaders 
from  northern  Masina,  who  soon  became  quite 
assimilated  to  them.  The  conquerors  finding  them¬ 
selves  rather  cramped  in  Ltfenne  I_)jcno  (Old  f)jenne), 
the  capital  of  the  Nono,  moved  their  residence  to 
a  desert  plateau  somewhat  farther  north  and  there 
built  the  present  town  of  L>jenne.  At  this  time 
they  were  heathen,  but  readily  became  converts 
to  Islam.  Only  the  chiefs  retained  the  ancient  re¬ 
ligion  for  some  centuries  longer.  Finally  in  the 
vi*1»  century  a.  II.  (xii‘h  a.  d.)  one  of  them,  Kon- 
boro  (Kohlfs  Kanbara)  became  a  Muslim.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Tfril'h  al-Sfu/an  he  destroyed  his 
palace  and  replaced  it  by  a  mosque,  which  re¬ 
mained  unaltered  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
xix'h  century  and  whose  remains  still  survive. 
The  erection  of  this  building  was  traditionally 
ascribed  to  a  Moor  named  Malum  Idris,  who  is 
further  credited  with  teaching  the  people  of  the 
town  to  build  and  decorate  their  houses  in  the 
style  still  usual  in  Ljjcnne  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Konboro*s  descendants  (the  Mana  dynasty)  re¬ 
mained  masters  of  Prenne  till  the  end  of  the 
xv  '**  century  a.  Ij.,  when  they  were  overthrown 
by  the  .Songhai.  Sonni  cAll  took  the  town  about 
1480  after  besieging  it  for  seven  years  and  levied 
an  annual  tribute  on  the  inhabitants.  Songhai  rule 
was  however  quite  advantageous  to  the  people  of 
Djenne;  for  owing  to  the  security  which  reigned 
throughout  the  country  they  were  able  to  trafic 
as  far  as  Timbuktu,  Gao  and  the  lands  at  the 
bend  of  the  Niger.  The  Songhai  were  succeeded 
by  the  Moors,  pjudar  Pasha,  entrusted  by  the 
bharlf  Ahmad  al-Mansar  al-Ijhahal>I  with  the  task 
of  conquering  the  Südän,  took  fJjcnnc  about 
1596  A.  Ij.  Moroccan  rule  lasted  till  the  beginning 
of  the  six»1*  century.  The  authority  of  the  Sljarlf 
was  maintained  at  Prenne  by  a  Pajtha,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  a  JJakim ,  assisted  by  an  Amin  or 
treasurer  and  a  K a  id  in  command  of  the  troops. 
These  officers  controlled  the  local  administration 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  native  chief  or 
Djcnne-Koi.  Moroccan  rule  was  disastrous  for 
Djenne.  Numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  exasperated 
l#y  the  exactions  and  treachery  of  the  M<#ors,  de¬ 
cided  to  emigrate,  while  the  Bambara  began  in 
the  xviii’b  century  to  make  incursions  which  grew 
fnorc  and  more  frequent.  One  of  their  chiefs 
NgoJo  (cf.  the  article  isamhaica )  even  succeeded  1 


in  taking  the  whole  district,  of  Qjenne  with  the 
exception  of  the  capital,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  xviii*h  century. 

The  invasion  of  the  Fulbe  put  an  end  to  Mo¬ 
roccan  rule.  The  people  of  Ejenne,  wearied  of 
their  old  masters,  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
Marabut  Ahmadu  Sh ai  Jehu  in  1 810.  But  an  insur¬ 
rection  stirred  up  by  the  Moors  resulted  in  the 
massacre  of  the  Fulbe  who  had  settled  in  Qjenne 
and  forced  Ahmadu  to  besiege  the  town  which 
was  only  taken  after  a  regular  siege.  The  Moors 
were  then  banished  and  their  goods  distributed 
among  the  Fulbe.  Ahmadu  left  the  local  admi¬ 
nistration  in  the  hands  of  a  native  chief  but  he 
was  careful  to  leave  behind  him  one  of  his  own 
officers  to  supervise  him  and  made  Qjenne  the 
headquarters  of  the  Amiru  tnangal ^  or  commander- 
in-chief  of  hU  army.  In  the  course  of  the  xixd> 
century,  ßjenne  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Fulbe 
kingdom.  Taken  in  1863  by  al-Hfldjdj  cOmar,  it 
remained  in  the  possession  of  his  successors  till 
1893  when  it  was  occupied  by  French  troops 
under  Colonel  Archinard. 

Bibliography :  T frith  al-Sûdâny  transi. 
Houdas  ( Publications  de  C  Ecole  des  Langues 
Orientales  Vivantes ,  Paris  1900),  Chap,  v.;  H. 
Barth,  Reisen  und  Entdeckungen ,  T.  iv.  p.  604 
et  seq.\  R.  Caillié,  Journal  d'un  Voyage  a 
Timbouctou  et  a  Djenné  dans  l'Afrique  Cen¬ 
trale  (Paris  1830),  Vol.  ii.  Ch.  xviii.;  Dubois, 
Tombouctou  la  Mystérieuse  (Paris  1897),  Ch. 
v. — vi.;  Ch.  Montcil,  Monographie  de  Êjennéy 
Cercle  el  Ville ,  (Tulle,  1903).  (G.  Yver.) 

DJERBA  (the  Gerho  of  Leo  Africanus,  and 
Oki.vks  of  Marmol)  is  an  island  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  in  the  Gulf  of  Gabes.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  an  irregular  hexagon,  measuring  26 
miles  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south 
from  II  to  26  miles  and  having  an  area  of  224 
sq.  miles.  An  arm  of  the  sea  about  40  miles 
broad  separates  the  western  side  of  the  island 
from  the  Tunisian  coast  while  in  the  south  it  is 
only  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  “Sea  of 
Bugrara",  which  is  practically  a  lake  as  it  only 
communicates  with  the  outer  sea  by  two  narrow 
straits.  The  one  on  the  east  opposite  Ajim  is  only 
1 7s  miles  broad  but  accessible  to  ships  drawing 
from  9  to  12  feet  of  water,  the  other  in  the  cast 
opposite  al-Kantara,  from  2  to  4  miles  broad,  is 
so  shallow  that  camels  can  cross  it  at  low  water 
by  following  a  ford  marked  with  posts  ((r!$  al- 
t (jemel ).  In  the  Roman  period  a  causeway,  the 
remains  of  which  still  exist,  completely  blocked 
this  passage.  The  coast-linc  about  85  miles  long, 
bordered  by  sand-dunes  and  lagoons  is  on  the 
whole  straight,  except  io  the  south  where  the 
Gulfs  of  Guellala  and  al-Kantara  run  inland  and 
the  peninsulas  of  Bin  al-Udianc  and  Tarbclla  run 
out  into  the  sea.  The  shallows  around  the  coast 
render  access  difficult;  in  the  north  for  example 
a  depth  of  5  fathoms  is  only  reached  at  a  distance 
of  3  or  even  6  miles  from  the  shore.  The  tides 
arc  very  marked  in  these  waters,  where  they 
make  a  difference  in  depth  of  6  feet  and  leave 
large  areas  uncovered  at  low  water. 

T  he  soil  of  pjerba  is  composed  of  argilaccous 
schists  and  limestone  covered  in  the  north-cast  of 
the  island  by  sand.  Its  contour  is  not  well  marked; 
no  point  exceeds  a  height  of  160  feet  ami  the 
general  appearance  is  that  of  a  plateau  sloping 
gently  to  the  north-cast  and  cut  from  south-west 
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to  north-east  by  four  folds  which  separat«  depres¬ 
sions  of  no  great  depth.  The  climate  is  equable 
and  mild  (the  mean  winter  temperature  is  56°  F., 
the  spring  62°  F.)  Rains  are  rare  and  the  rainfall 
insufficient  to  supply  streams  or  even  springs.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  sub¬ 
terranean  water  which  supplies  wells  dug  at  all 
points  of  the  island  with  water  suitable  for  irri¬ 
gation  purposes  but  is  too  salt  for  drinking,  which 
compels  the  natives  to  collect  rain-water  on  the 
roofs  of  their  houses  for  domestic  purposes  and 
keep  it  in  cisterns. 

The  soil  of  Djerba  is  of  remarkable  fertility. 
The  date-palm,  the  olive  and  the  vine  are  the 
principal  fruit-trees.  The  date-palms  (372,000)  the 
fruit  of  which  is  of  mediocre  quality  grow  best 
on  the  coast  and  form  an  almost  continuous  girdle 
round  the  island  ;  they  are  not  so  numerous  in 
the  centre  and  cast  where  they  are  found  in  the 
gardens  along  with  such  fruit-trees  as  the  apple, 
pear,  orange,  citron,  and  pomegranate.  The  olive- 
trees  (500,000)  arc  found  in  the  centre,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  plateau  of  Sadwikas]).  The  vine  is 
grown  in  the  eastern  part  and  provides  table  raisins 
of  high  quality.  Cereals  are  little  grown  and  do 
not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 

Agriculture  is  not  the  only  occupation  of  the 
people  of  Djerba.  They  also  have  various  indu¬ 
stries  such  as  the  manufacture  of  oil,  of  cloths 
and  of  pottery.  These  two  last  industries  are  very 
ancient  and  supply  work  for  a  relatively  large 
number  of  people.  About  700  people  live  by 
wearing  wool,  cotton,  or  silk  and  make  coats  and 
hoiks ,  which  are  much  sought  after  throughout 
Tunisia.  The  potters  of  Guellala  used  the  plastic 
clay  found  in  plenty  around  the  town  and  make 
white  and  glazed  pottery  wdiich  is  exported  to 
Tunisia  and  Tripolitania.  The  people  on  the  coast 
gain  their  livelihood  from  the  sea.  In  1906,  172 
coasting  vessels  and  200  fishing  boats  were  re¬ 
gistered  in  Djerba. 

An  industrious  people,  cool  and  clear  calculators, 
the  Djerbians  make  excellent  business  men.  Many 
of  them,  usually  natives  of  the  townships  on  the 
east  of  the  island  (Midun ,  Sadghiane)  have  set 
up  as  shopkeepers  in  Tunisian  towns  just  as  the 
Mzftbitcs  have  done  in  Algeria.  There  arc  regular 
colonies  of  them  at  Sfax,  Sussa,  and  Tunis, 
having  their  own  organisation,  their  own  chiefs 
and  not  mixing  with  the  other  Muslim  merchants. 
Enriched  by  their  great  industry  and  rigid  economy, 
the  Djcrbians  usually  return  to  their  native  island 
after  making  their  fortunes. 

The  population  of  the  island  numbers  3 1, Sox, 
with  an  average  of  136  people  to  the  square  mile, 
which  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
Tunisia  (28  to  the  square  mile).  The  population 
although  dense  is  widely  disseminated.  It  is  not 
found  in  towns  or  villages,  in  houses  built  thickly 
together.  The  type  of  house  usually  found  is  the 
Menzel,  a  country  house  with  its  outhouses,  isolated 
from  its  neighbours  by  fields,  meadows  and  earthen 
walls.  I. co  Africanus  noted  this  peculiarity  and 
the  picture  he  gives  of  the  island  of  Djerba  in 
the  xvi’l'  century  is  still  true  to-day.  “(icr bo  is 
an  island  near  the  mainland,  quite  tint  and  sandy, 
covered  with  numerous  estates,  growing  vines, 
dates,  figs,  olives  and  other  fruits.  On  each  of 
these  estates  is  a  house  for  the  family  so  that 
wc  find  innumerable  settlements  hut  they  rarely 
consist  of  several  houses  together**.  Some  of  these 


estate»,  with  their  walls  still  battlemented  or  pier* 
ced  with  loopholes,  recall  the  days  when  the 
Djerbians,  divided  into  /j tffs  at  enmity  with  one 
another,  had  to  protect  themselves  against  their 
enemies  on  the  island  or  from  invaders  from  the 
mainland.  For  purposes  of  administration  the  is* 
land  is  divided  into  16  kh.umsy  each  ruled  by  a 
Shaikh,  and  each  of  these  khums  is  again  divided 

into  humats  (o-y>)  or  quarters,  97  in  all. 

The  most  important  humats  are  in  the  north, 
Hûmt-Sük,  where  there  are  a  few  Europeans,  the 
administrative  centre  of  Djerba;  in  the  east  Midun, 
Sadghiane  (2466  inhabitants),  Offar  (3400);  in 
the  west  Pani  I)iss  (2435),  Ajim  (4000);  in  the 
centre  Sadwikash  (2500)  and  Guellala  (4010). 

The  native  population  consists  of  diverse  cle* 
ments;  »he  great  majority  are  Berbers  but  there 
are  also  Arabs  and  Jews.  According  to  Ibn  Khal¬ 
dun  <  His*.  des  Bcrb.y  transi,  by  de  Slane,  i.  1 73), 
the  Berbers  of  Djcrba  belong  for  the  most  part 
to  the  Lamaya  tribe.  The  latter  were  followers  of 
the  A  bäd  l  heresy  when  in  144  (761-762)  Ibn 
Rustam,  driven  from  Kairawän  by  the  ‘Abbäsid 
governor  Muhammad  b.  al*A$hcat,  retired  to  the 
Central  Maghrib  and  uniting  the  Lamiva  and  the 
cAbidI  I.uwata  under  his  sway  founded  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Tahart.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Rusta- 
mids  by  the  Fatimids,  a  section  of  the  Lamaya 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  their  conquerors,  while 
the  others  remained  faithful  to  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors.  The  destruction  of  Tâhart  by  the 
Almoravid  Ibn  Ghäniya  (665  =  120S)  forced  the 
Lamaya  to  disperse.  Some  settled  in  Tleracen, 
others  went  to  Dicr^a  "here  a  Katfimian  tribe, 
the  Sadwikash,  was  already  installed;  these  were 
Berbers  who  had  preserved  Kharidji  doctrines,  as 
several  passages  in  al-Hakrl  show,  who  describes 
the  Djerbians  as  a  “wicked  and  treacherous’* 
people  (Bakrl,  Deser.  de  V Afrique ,  transi,  de 
Slane,  48,  1 9S). 

The  Djerbians  differ  in  language  and  religion 
from  the  other  peoples  of  Tunisia.  They  have 
retained  their  ancient  Berber  dialect,  called  by 
them  Sbclha.  1  his  dialect  according  to  R.  Basset, 
resembles  in  its  vocabulary,  the  Klf,  Zuwftwa  and 
Mziib.  Like  the  dialect  of  MzAb  it  has  retained 
the  ancient  Berber  numeral  system  almost  in  its 
entirety.  The  very  numerous  mosques  —  there  are 
284  in  all  —  present  certain  peculiarities  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  notably  the  low,  square  minarets,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  conical  stone,  which  some  scholars 
consider  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  an  ancient  phallic 
cult.  Although  the  Djerbians  do  not  seem  ever  to 
have  troubled  much  alvout  intellectual  culture, 
they  have  produced  several  scholars  (AbftdO  of 
some  repute.  Such  were  Ba  Messe*  tr  (died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  iv*1»  century  A.  it.);  IsmJTll  al-Dj*i_ 
tilt  (died  730  A.  II.);  Slimän  al-DjablAtt  (t1ouri>hed 
in  the  xit,!  century  a.  11.);  IbiAhim  al-TIatl  (exe¬ 
cuted  by  Dragut’s  orders):  Ahmad  b.  AM  Sat  ta 
(died  1061  A.  11.);  IbrAhtm  al-Djamcnl  (1037— 
1134  A.  II.). 

Arabs  are  represented  by  a  section  of  the  Ha* 
zem,  a  tribe  settled  in  the  south  of  Gabes  and  by 
the  t’lad  Mctabcul  who  have  migrated  in  recent 
times  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ajim.  The  Jews 
are  found  in  two  settlements  of  !Ur*  KaMra 
(2500  inhabitants)  and  lUta  ÿaghlr*  (500)  to  the 
south  of  Hflmt-Safc. 

Djcrba,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  island  of 
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the  lotos-eaters  of  the  Odyssey,  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  Meninx.  The  Phoenicians  had  trading- 
settlements  there;  the  Carthaginians  and  after 
them  the  Romans  held  it  under  their  sway.  In 
Imperial  times,  Djerba  seems  to  have  been  thickly 
populated  and  very  prosperous.  It  contained  several 
towns,  Meninx  (al-Kan{ara),  Tipaza  (near  Ajim), 
Haribus  (not  far  from  Guellala),  and  near  the 
modern  Hümt-Süfc,  Gerba  or  Girba,  to  which  the 
island  owes  its  name.  After  belonging  to  the 
Vandals  and  then  to  the  Byzantines,  the  island 
was  taken  by  the  Arabs  who  captured  it  about 
43  (665)  under  Ruwaifa  ibn  Th&bit  al-Ansitrl.  We 
know  practically  nothing  of  its  history  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Muslim  occupation.  Al-BakrI 
only  mentions  that  in  his  time,  Djerba  was  peopled 
by  brown  Berbers,  who  only  spoke  Berber,  pro¬ 
fessed  Khftridjl  doctrines  and  lived  by  brigandage 
and  piracy  (BakrI,  Descr.  de  PAfr.^  loc .  r/V.). 
Al-Idrisi  (Descr.  de  I'Afr .,  transi,  de  Goeje, 
p.  151)  calls  the  Djerbians  “a  people  of  bad  and 
hypocritical  character,  always  ready  to  rebel  and 
unwilling  to  receive  law  from  any  one*’.  It  may 
be  surmised  that,  protected  by  the  situation  of 
the  island,  they  remained  practically  independent 
of  the  Muslim  sovereigns  of  Ifri^iya. 

On  the  other  hand  they  had  to  put  up  with  severe 
fighting  with  the  Christians.  The  Normans  of 
Sicily  tried  to  put  an  end  to  the  depredations  of 
its  corsairs  by  taking  the  island  itself.  In  1 1 35 
A.  I>.,  George  of  Antioch,  Roger  IBs  Admiral, 
occupied  Djerba.  The  women  and  children  were 
sent  captives  to  Sicily  and  the  island  incorporated 
in  the  kingdom.  A  rising  which  broke  out  in 
II 53  provoked  strenuous  reprisals  but  did  not 
save  the  Norman  suzerainty.  cAbd  al-Mu3min  after 
making  himself  master  of  Mahdiya  and  all  the 
Tunisian  coast,  drove  the  Christians  out  of  DiCfha 
(1159 — 1160).  They  reappeared  in  1284  when 
Roger  Doria,  Admiral  of  Beter  of  Aragon,  king 
of  Sicily,  took  advantage  of  the  dissensions  which 
were  rending  the  JJafsid  kingdom  to  attack  Djerba. 
He  twice  landed  troops  on  the  island  (1284- 
1285),  ravaged  it,  carried  off  2000  inhabitants 
whom  he  sold  as  slaves  in  Europe  and  finally 
took  possession  of  Djerba.  Ile  offered  it  in  homage 
to  the  Pope,  who  granted  it  to  him  as  a  here¬ 
ditary  fief.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  heirs 
till  1310  A.  D. ,  when  two  factions  divided  the 
population,  that  of  Mu'ftwiya,  favourable  to  the 
Christians,  and  that  of  Mastuna.,  hostile  to  them. 
The  latter  appealed  to  the  Hafsid  Sultan,  who 
twice  tried  without  success  to  dislodge  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  factions  how¬ 
ever  continued  to  foster  disorder.  To  put  an  end 
to  this  state  of  affairs,  Frederick  of  Aragon  to 
whom  the  guardian  of  the  last  male  descendant 
of  Roger  Doria  had  pledged  Djerba,  called  in  the 
Catalan  adventurer  Hainan  Muntanér.  The  latter 
established  peace  by  bloody  executions  and  go¬ 
verned  the  island  for  throe  years  (13t  I  — 1314) 
after  which  it  was  restored  to  the  direct  rule  of 
the  Kings  of  Sicily.  The  chicanety  and  exactions  of 
the  governors  provoked  another  rising  in  1334.  The 
Sicilian  troops  were  driven  out;  the  castle  of  CA- 
chetil  (Bordj  Kasbtll),  built  by  Roger  Doria,  was 
taken  by  assault  and  those  soldiers,  who  escaped 
the  massacre,  sold  as  slaves.  The  kings  of  Sicily, 
nevertheless,  insisted  on  asserting  their  claim  to 
Djerba.  In  1383,  with  the  help  of  the  Genoese, 
they  succeeded  in  regaining  a  footing  on  the  is¬ 


land,  where  they  maintained  a  garrison  till  1392. 
But  the  attempts  made  in  the  century  following 
by  King  Alfonso  V  (1424 — 1432)  to  regain  this  im¬ 
portant  position,  ended  in  failure. 

Free  from  Christian  rule,  the  Djerbians  did 
not  long  submit  to  the  Hafsids.  According  to  Leo 
Africanus,  on  the  death  of  Sul$£n  Aba  ‘Omar 
<Oihman  (1480  a.  D.),  they  gained  their  indepen¬ 
dence  and  to  protect  themselves  from  the  attacks, 
which  they  always  had  to  fear  from  the  mainland, 
destroyed  the  causeway,  which  united  the  southern 
coast  with  the  continent.  About  the  same  time, 
the  chief  of  one  of  the  two  çuffs,  which  disputed 
the  supremacy  of  the  island,  stew  his  rival  and 
founded  a  hereditary  principality.  These  changes 
were  accompanied  by  great  bloodshed  and  turbu¬ 
lence;  according  to  Leo  Africanus,  ten  Shaikhs 
were  murdered  in  ten  years.  In  spite  of  this 
anarchy,  trade  was  nourishing  enough  to  yield  the 
rulers  of  Djcrba  80,000  doubloons  from  the  customs 
and  salt-tax.  A  few  Italian  merchants  continued  to 
visit  the  harbours  of  the  island  and  traded  there 
with  merchants  from  Tunisia,  Turkey  and  Egypt. 
The  inhabitants  enriched  themselves  by  the  export 
of  clothstuffs  to  Egypt  but  their  chief  source  of 
wealth  was  piracy  on  Christian  nations. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  xv»»‘  century,  Dj^a 
had  become  a  centre  of  the  Barbary  corsairs,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  century  cArGdj 
!  and  his  brothers  made  the  island  the  base  for 
their  operations  in  the  Mediterranean.  Dragut  next 
made  the  island  his  headquarters  and  maintained 
his  hold  on  it  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  section 
of  the  inhabitants  to  drive  him  out;  the  waters  of 
Djerba  afforded  his  ships  a  safe  refuge  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  But  he  was  finally 
blockaded  by  Andreas  Doria  in  the  sea  of  BQ- 
Grara  and  only  escaped  by  having  his  galleys 
hauled  over  the  peninsula  of  al-Kantara  by  night 
(1541).  Dragut  allowed  the  Shaikh  who  governed 
the  island  to  remain  in  power  but  he  took  care 
to  rebuild  the  burdj  of  Hümt-Sül^  (Burdj  al-Kablr) 
built  a  century  earlier  by  the  Hafsids.  The  re¬ 
building  was  finished  in  1 557  and  is  commemo¬ 
rated  by  an  inscription  which  still  exists  (cf.  R. 
Basset  and  Houdas,  Epi  graphie  Tunisienne  in  the 
bulletin  de  Correspondance  Africaine  1882,  p.  196). 
Three  years  later  a  Spanish  expedition  under  the 
Duke  of  Mcdina-Coeli  sent  against  Tripoli  ap¬ 
peared  before  Djerba.  The  Spaniards  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  island  without  difliculty  and  placed 
a  garrison  on  it  (February — March  1560).  But, 
defeated  on  the  15th  March  by  Piali  Pasha,  Mc- 
dina-Cocli  had  to  retire  to  Sicily  leaving  the  gar¬ 
rison  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Turks.  The 
Spaniards,  commanded  by  Don  Alvar  de  Sande 
held  out  until  famine  and  disease  forced  them  to 
capitulate.  They  were  all  massacred  and  their 
bones  used  to  build  a  pyramid  near  the  Burdj 
al-Ksibfr,  called  Burdj  al-KiQs  (the  “castle  of 
heads’*),  which  was  not  destroyed  till  1848. 

When  the  Turks  had  definitely  established  them¬ 
selves  in  Tunisia,  Djcrba  recognised  their  autho¬ 
rity,  while  continuing  to  be  administered  by  its 
hereditary  Shaikh».  The  family  of  Samuinant,  which 
held  this  office  in  the  xvi(|>  century,  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  the  Djalildiyfn,  descendants  of  MOsa 
b.  Djahld,  who  had  been  given  the  office  by 
Dragut  and  whose  last  representative  was  deposed 
by  the  Bey  ‘All  b.  Husain  b.  ‘AH.  These  Shaikh» 
showed  themselves  very  independent  of  the  Tur- 
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kish  Pashas  as  may  be  seen  from  the  rebellions 
which  broke  out  in  1599,  1600  and  1601.  The 
peace  of  the  island  was  also  disturbed  by  the  at* 
tacks  of  enemies  from  without.  The  people  of 
Tripoli  tried  to  envade  ßjerba  in  1603  but  the 
expedition  was  speedily  repulsed,  driven  into  the 
sea  and  exterminated.  In  the  xviii «*»  century  the 
Urghamma  and  the  Accara,  called  in  by  Ahmad 
b.  Müsä,  who  wished  to  avenge  his  father,  who 
had  been  assassinated  by  orders  of  c All  Pasjia, 
attacked  the  Shaikh  Musâ  b.  Sälah  and  forced  him 
to  seek  refuse  on  the  continent.  Returning  soon 
after  with  troops  supplied  him  by  YUnuvBcy,  Mü*i 
defeated  the  partisans  of  Ahmad,  put  a  great  many 
to  death  and  with  their  bones  erected  a  pyramid 
near  the  Burdj  al-RiQs.  In  1792,  the  Corsar  ‘Ali 
Bulgur  after  having  driven  out  of  Tripoli  the  l'asha 
‘All  Karamanli,  tried  to  take  Ujerba.  His  lieutenant 
Kara  Muhammad  landed  on  the  island,  forced  the 
Tunisian  governor  Hamida  to  take  to  flight,  but 
on  the  arrival  of  Hainuda,  the  Hey  of  Tunis,  had 
to  vacate  the  island  after  occupying  it  for  5S  days. 
In  the  xix  ll‘  century,  I_>jerl>a,  whose  prosperity  had 
already  been  much  affected  by  epidemics  of  plague 
(1809,  1864),  and  by  the  suppression  of  slavery, 
which  kept  cat  ivans  from  the  island,  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  thf  suppression  of  a  rising  provoked  in 
1864  by  tb  preachings  of  a  pretended  nuhdl. 
Since  then  .osolute  tranquillity  has  reigned  in  the 
island.  T*- .  establishment  of  the  French  protecto¬ 
rate  caused  no  trouble.  On  the  2S<1*  July  18S1, 
French  troops  occupied  the  Burdj  ai-Kabïr  without 
opposition.  Military  occupation  was  of  short  du¬ 
ration  only  and  at  the  present  day  there  is  no 
longer  even  a  garrison  in  the  island. 

B  i  bliogs  a p  hy  :  al-Bakrl,  Description  de 
P  Afrique  (transi,  de  Slanc),  p.  48,  19S;  al-ldrïsl, 
(transi,  de  Gocjc),  p.  15 1;  Lien  V Africain,  book 
v.  (ed.  Schcfcr),  Vol.  ii.  p.  176;  al-Tidj.Inl, 
Voyage  du  grand  Cheikh  al-Lihyani  dans  la 
Régence  de  Tunis  en  /%ïo6,  (transi.  Rousseau) 
in  the  Journ.  As .,  1852-1853;  Muhammad  AbQ 
Ras  b.  Ahmed  al-Nascr,  Description  et  Histoire 
de  Djerba,  (transi,  by  Fxiga  called  Kayser,  Tunis, 
1884);  II.  Barth,  Wanderungen  durch  die  Kü¬ 
stenländer  des  Mittelmeer  cs,  (Berlin,  1849),  Vol. 
i.  ch.  x.;  V.  Guérin,  Voyage  archéologique  dans 
la  Régence  de  Tunis  (i860);  Ch.  Tissot,  Ex¬ 
ploration  scientifique  de  la  'Tunisie ,  Géographie 
comparée  de  la  Province  Romaine  d'Afrique , 
(Paris,  1866);  Mas- Latrie,  Traités  de  paix  et 
de  commerce ....,  Introduction  historique,  p.  15S 
et  scq.  ;  A.  Brûlait,  Monographie  de  Plie  de 
Djerba ,  (1885);  Laffitte  et  Servonnet,  Le  Golfe 
de  Gabes  en  iSSS  (Punis  1SS8);  Bcrtholon, 
Exploration  anthropologique  de  P  lie  de  D/crba, 
(Tunis  1897);  Rossoutrot,  Documents  pour  servir 
à  une  Histoire  de  Djcrba  in  the  Rev*  Tunisienne , 
1903;  Gendre,  Plie  de  Dj^'ha  in  the  Rev,  Tuni¬ 
sienne,  1907  and  1908.  (G.  Y  ver.) 

QJESSORE  is  a  district  in  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Bengal,  lying  in  the  Hooghly  Delta 
some  60  miles  Fast  and  North  Fast  of  Calcutta, 
between  22.47 — 23.47  degrees  North  and  8S.40 — 
89.50  degrees  Fast.  Of  its  population  of  1,800,000, 
61%  arc  Muhammadans.  It  is  entirely  an  alluvial 
country  formed  by  the  rivers  Hooghly  and  Mcghnä, 
and  is  famous  for  its  rice  cultivation.  A  Muham¬ 
madan  governor,  Rlian  Djuhan  ‘All,  ruled  in 
Djessore  in  the  middle  of  the  xv*1'  century,  and 
subsequently  Hindu  chiefs  controlled  the  country  < 


under  the  Muhammadan  Kings  of  BengaL  The 
NawwSb  of  Dhlkl  interfered  in  the  district  early 
in  the  xviii,h  century.  In  1765  the  administration 
passed  with  the  rest  of  Bengal  into  the  hands  of 
the  East  India  Company.  The  Muhammadan  resi¬ 
dents  are  chiefly  converts  from  the  aboriginal 
Namasudras  of  the  District. 

Bibliography.  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India, 

s.  v.;  \V.  \V.  Hunter,  Statistical  Account  off 

Bengal ,  Vol.  it.  (IL  C.  Fanshawe.) 

CJEZÀ  IR-I  BAHR-I  SEFlD.  [See  a*  deSiz, 
p.  224]. 

EJEZÄTRLI  QiJÄZl  HASAN  PASHA  nick¬ 
named  Palaihyik  (“scimitar-moustache”}  one  of  the 
greatest  High  Admirals  (Kapudan  Pasha)  in 
Ottoman  history,  belonged  to  Rodosto  (Tekfur- 
daghi)  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a  slave  of  a  merchant  named  Hâdjsijî 
Osman  Aghä,  after  being  manumitted  took  part 
as  a  janissary  in  the  Austrian  war  of  1737 — 1739 
and  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Krozka  (Hisârdjik)  on  the  23rd  July  1 739.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  he  went  to  Algiers  where  he 
became  a  dey  and  finally  was  appointed  Beg  of 
Tlemcen.  To  escape  the  machinations  of  the 
Pasha  of  Algiers  he  escaped  to  Spain  via  Orao, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Charles  IV'. 
Recommended  by  him  to  the  king  of  Naples  and 
the  latter’s  representative  at  Constantinople,  he 
returned  to  the  Turkish  capital  in  1760  and  was 
at  once  appointed  by  Sultän  Mustafa  III  to  the 
command  of  a  warship;  in  1 1  So  (1766-1767)  he  ■ 
was  appointed  to  the  kapudana  (flagship)  and  in 
1770  took  part  in  the  naval  war  with  Russia.  At 
the  battle  of  Ceshme  [q.  v.,  p.  836]  the  kapudana 
commanded  by  him  went  on  fire  in  attempting  to 
grapple  the  Russian  flagship  and  both  vessels 
were  burnt  to  the  water’s  edge;  Hasanbeg  es¬ 
caped,  although  wounded,  by  swimming  and 
reached  the  Dardanelles  by  land;  on  the  lo*-'  Oc¬ 
tober  1770  he  succeeded  in  winning  back  the  island 
of  Lemnos  from  the  Russians  by  a  bold  stroke. 
For  this  brilliant  feat  of  arms  he  received  the 
title  Ghäzl  and  the  rank  of  Kapudan  Pasha.  In 
1 773  and  1774  in  his  capacity  as  Seraskier  of 
Rustschuk  he  took  part  in  the  war  with  Russia 
by  land;  after  the  peace  of  Kainardja  (July  1774) 
he  resumed  his  post  of  Kapudan  Pasha.  During 
the  next  two  years  (1189-1190=1775-1776)  he 
destroyed  the  power  of  Shaikh  Tähir  cOmar  and 
his  sons  in  cAkkä;  in  1192  (1778),  when  the 
negotiations  with  Russia  regarding  the  Crimea 
threatened  an  outbreak  of  war,  he  made  a  demons¬ 
tration  with  a  licet  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  how*- 
ever  quite  failed  in  its  purpose  while  several  of 
his  larger  ships  were  stranded  or  otherwise  lost 
and  the  crews  were  decimated  by  the  plague.  His 
expedition  to  the  Morca  took  place  in  1193(1779% 
where  he  routed  the  Albanian  hordes  who  had 
settled  there  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian 
licet,  ln  UQ4  (1780)  he  appeareJ  before  Alex¬ 
andria  and  collected  the  Egyptian  tribute,  payment 
of  which  had  been  refused  for  several  years;  on 
his  return  voyage  he  chastised  the  rebellions 
Mainots.  In  1195  (17S1)  on  the  death  of  the 
Grand  Vizier  SilihdAr  Mchemmed  Pa^ha  (20:h  Fe¬ 
bruary),  as  Ka’immnVäm  he  executed  the  duties  of 
Grand  Vizier  for  two  months.  For  the  next  few 
years  he  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  reorgani¬ 
sation  of  the  navy,  built  the  first  quarters  for  the 
crews  (17S4),  organised  the  garrisons  in  the  forts 
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on  the  Bosporus  at  the  entrance  to  the  BLn~k  Sea 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1786  acted  as  Grand 
Vizier  for  a  short  time.  During  1200-1201  (1786- 
1787)  he  restored  the  authority  of  the  Porte  in 
Egypt,  which  had  become  almost  independent 
under  the  MamlQk  Begs  Murâd  and  IbrShlm.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  but  insufficient  forces  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  he  fought  his  way  to  Cairo,  relieved  Vcgen 
Mehemmed  Pa*ha  who  was  besieged  there  (8‘h 
August  1786)  and  routed  the  rebel  Begs;  while 
still  engaged  in  restoring  order  in  Egypt,  he  was 
summoned  away  in  August  on  account  of  the 
danger  threatening  from  Russia.  On  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  he  was  entrusted  with  the  relief  of 
Oczakow  in  1788;  he  was  unsuccessful  in  several 
seafights  with  the  Russians  off  Oczakow  in  July 
1788  and  although  he  succeeded  in  throwing  rein¬ 
forcements  and  provisions  into  the  fortress,  he 
was  not  able  to  force  the  enemy  to  raise  the 
siege.  After  losiog  several  more  ships  in  a  storm, 
he  returned  to  Constantinople  at  the  beginning 
of  December  1788.  On  the  71»»  April  1789  his 
patron,  Sultäo  cAbd  al-Hamld,  died.  Selim  III, 
his  successor,  appointed  KiiCtik  Husain  Pasha 
Kapudan  Pasha  and  Djezä’irli  Hasan  Pasha  Seras- 
kier  of  Ismä‘11.  After  the  Grand  Vizier  had  been 
severely  defeated  at  Martincschti  (22  ^  September) 
and  died  soon  after,  Hasan  Pa^a  took  over  the 
supreme  command  and  was  appointed  Grand  Vizier 
(in  the  beginning  of  October).  He  wintered  in 
Shumla  and  from  there  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Prince  Potemkin.  A  few  days  after  ordering 
the  march  out  from  winter  quarters,  he  fell  ill 
and  died  on  the  1 4***  Radjab  I204  =  30,,'  March 
1790,  according  to  some  of  an  inflammatory  f ever, 
though  according  to  another  story,  current  even 
among  his  contemporaries,  from  eating  a  poisoned 
musk-pill  ( hurt )  which  the  Sultan  had  sent  him. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Bcktasbi  monastery  built  by 
him  before  the  gates  of  Shiimla. 

Djezä  irli  Ghäzl  Hasan  Pasha  was  pre-eminently 
distinguished  for  his  personal  valour.  life  expedi- 
tions  to  Syria,  to  the  Morea  and  to  Egypt  show 
not  only  great  military  ability  but  also  a  political 
insight  rare  In  his  day.  Although  his  two  expedi¬ 
tions  to  the  Black  Sea  In  177®  an<^  *7®®  ended 
unfortunately,  he  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
reconstructing  the  fleet  destroyed  in  the  battle  of 
Ceshme  and  for  beginning  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  with  the  help  of  European 
experts,  a  course  which  was  omtinued  by  his 
successors. 

B  i  btiogr  a  phy  :  Uadikat  al -  Wuzerä ,  Appen¬ 
dix,  p.  43  et  seq.  ;  Uadikat  al-DJtwamr,  ii.  28 
et  seq.\  Djewdet,  ii.  128  et  seq.\  iii.  io6  et  seq. ; 
iv.  353  et  seq.*,  Mustafa  Pasha,  Ueta‘ifj  at • 
Wuktiat ,  iv.  7  et  seq.\  Sidjill-i  'Osmärii,  ii. 
159  et  seq.  ;  the  biography  prepared  by  his  or¬ 
ders  (*.  Uadikat  al-fVuzerâ,  I.  c  43,  Djcwdct, 
iv.  354,  in  Mss.  in  the  Wiener  Hofbihl.  Nf|.  125b) 

{•  according  to  v.  Hammer,  Geseh .  des  Osm. 
Besehet^  .viii.  361,  note  worthless;  the  chronicle 
(Tm  fj.tr k  Ttfv  *A m*tv)  of  Ipsilanti,  contemporary 
and  dragoman  of  Hasan  Paiha  on  his  campaign 
in  1778,  passim  ;  von  Hammer,  /Jet  Otmanischen 
Beseht  S/aatsverfassn ng,  ii.  28  et  seq.  ;  Eton, 
Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire ,  3mI  cd.,  70 — 88; 
Dallaway,  Constantinople ,  Ancient  and  Modern , 
46  et  teq.\  l>edicvaJicr,  Voyage  de  la  Eropon - 
tide ,  224  et  *eq.\  his  portrait  with  his  faithful 
companion,  the  tame  lion,  in  Choiseul  Goufficr, 


Voyage  Pittoresque ,  ii.  pi  96;  see  also  Zink» 
eisen,  Get  eh,  des  Osm.  Staates,  vi;  ßjewdet, 
i — iv.  (J.  H.  Mordtmann.) 

EJIBAL,  plural  of  the  Arabic  fjabal  (moun¬ 
tain  or  hill),  a  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to 
€IrSk  c A dj a m I ,  the  ancient  Media.  The  QjibfU 
comprised  Mâh  ( Mïïda ,  Media:  Nöldeke,  Gesch. 
der  Araber  etc.,  p.  103,  note  I  following  Lagarde 
and  Olshausen)  from  Knfa  and  Basra  (Is{ak)irf, 
p.  195;  Ibn  Hawkal,  p.  255),  i.  e.  the  province 
bounded  in  the  east  by  the  desert  of  KhorOsOn 
and  by  Fârs,  in  the  west  by  Ädharbaidjän,  in  the 
north  by  the  Alburz  range  and  in  the  south  by 
cIräk  cArabI  and  &hUzistän.  The  name  is  derived 
from  tht  fact  that  this  province  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  plain  which  stretches  from  Hamadbän 
to  Raiy  (near  Teheran),  and  that  which  stretches 
towards  Kumm,  is  wholly  mountainous;  there  is 
not  a  navigable  river  in  it.  There  are  mines  of 
antimony  at  Isfahan  (Istakhrl,  p.  203  ;  Ibn  Hawkal, 
p.  267);  the  climate  is  in  general  cold  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  snow  in  winter.  —  The  name 
“Old  Man  of  the  Mountains1’,  Senior ,  Sene: r,  Ve- 
tulus  de  Monte ,  given  by  the  western  historians 
of  the  Crusades  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  As¬ 
sassins,  is  the  literal  but  erroneous  translation 
of  the  Arabic  Shaikh  al«Djibäl  which  really  means 
“Prior  (of  the  lsmäcIlis)  of  Media”.  His  capital 
was  the  fortress  of  AlamOt  near  Kazwln. 

Bibliography*.  Yäkotv  Mo'djam ,  ii.  15; 
(=  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Diet,  de  la  Terse ,  151); 
A.  F.  Mehren,  Manuel  de  la  Cosmographie , 
p.  248;  Mukaddasf  (cd.  de  Goeje),  p.  384;  G. 
Le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Cali¬ 
phate,  p.  185  el  seq.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

al-QJIBÄL,  is  the  name  of  a  district  in 
the  very  south  of  Syria  in  the  highlands  east 
of  the  cAraba  [<].v.,  p,  362]  between  Sei  al-Kcrähl 
in  the  north  and  Wadi  Abu  ’l-Hamäm  in  the  south 
(sec  Musil,  Arabia  Vetraea ,  ii.,  part  I.,  pag.  I). 
The  name  first  appears  in  the  form  £33  in  Psalm 

t  ; 

83,  8.  The  Greek  rf/3«Avwf  is  sometimes  used  very 
vaguely.  In  the  older  Arab  geographers  al-L>jih&l 
appears  along  with  al-Sfiarâ  as  the  name  of  a 
district  in  the  ifjund  of  Damascus  (Yacfcnbl,  ed. 
de  Gocjc,  p.  114)  or  in  the  fjund  of  Filaspn 
(Istakhrl ,  p.  58;  Ibn  Hawfcal,  p.  1 1 3).  While 
Ya'kubI  gives  Gharandal,  the  ancient  Arindcla  as 
its  capital,  Ispikhrl  gives  Kuwaih  (sec  Musil,  op. 
eil.  ii.  2,  p.  240),  obviously  the  Robatha  of  the 
ancients.  Cf.  Idris!  in  the  Zeitsehr.  des  Deutschen 
Pal.  Vereins,  viii.  123  and  ô;  G.  Le  Strange,  Pa¬ 
lestine  under  the  Moslems,  p.  33,  35,  395. 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

DJIBPTI,  the  capital  of  the  French  sett¬ 
lements  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea 
opposite  Obock,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Tadjurra.  DjibUti  was  founded  in  1888  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Eagardc,  who  had  noticed  the  advantages  of 
the  site  as  the  terminus  of  the  proposed  railway- 
line  from  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Ethiopia, 
which  has  since  been  completed.  In  1894  the 
scat  of  the  government  was  transferred  hither  and 
the  place  developed  so  quickly  that  by  1892  it  had 
6000  inhabitants.  Since  then  it  has  continued  to 
increase.  DjibUti  is  connected  by  cable  with  Pcritn 
and  thence  with  Europe.  Next  to  French,  Greeks 
and  Italians  form  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  European  population,  while  the  natives  are 
Somalis. 
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Bibliography.  S.  eigneres,  Une  Mission 
Française  en  Abyssinie  (Paris  1897);  Angoul- 
vant  and  V  igné  ras,  Djibouti ,  Mer  A'ougey  Abys¬ 
sinie  (Paris  1902);  Michel,  Vers  Fache  Ja  (Paris 
o.  J.),  Chap.  II;  Bernard  Du  treuil ,  Djibouti 
(Paris  1900);  Peroz,  Le  Chemin  Je  Fer  éthiopien 
et  le  Port  Je  Djibouti  (Paris  1907). 

(Kknk  Basset.) 

EJ  I  DD  A,  pronounced  PjL'DhA  by  Arab  authors, 
an  Arabian  seaport  on  the  Red  Sea  in 
21°  28'  30"  N.  I.at.  ami  39®  16'  45"  E.  Dong.; 
its  surroundings  arc  desert.  In  spite  of  its  notorious 
climate  and  bfld  water-supply,  the  town  dates  from 
prc-Muhamtnadan  times,  although  \vc  have  no  au¬ 
thoritative  statement  on  the  point  (cf.  Sprenger, 
Alte  Geogr.  Arabiens ,  p.  39). 

The  foundations  of  its  future  importance  were 
laid  in  26  a.  it.  by  the  Caliph  ‘Otfmiftn  when  he 
chose  it  as  the  harbour  of  Mecca.  Mecca,  the 
centre  of  the  whole  Muslim  world,  was  from  the 
earliest  times  destined  to  be  a  ;rcat  importing  centre. 
The  town  was  provided  with  supplies  from  Egypt 
via  Pjidda.  pjidda  is  thus  the  key  ot  Mecca  and 
Mecca  and  IJjidda  arc  economically  and  therefore 
politically  dependent  on  Egypt.  The  customs  (see 
MukaddasI,  p.  79  and  104)  of  Pjidda,  which  is 
described  as  a  prosperous  com*  icrcial  town  even 
in  Istaklirl’s  time,  formed  a  considerable  source  of 
revenue  to  the  rulers  of  the  Hidjâz  at  that  time. 
In  addition  there  were  the  taxes  levied  on  the 
pilgrims:  for  it  was  here  that  those  who  came  by 
sea,  particularly  the  African  pilgrims  who  sailed 
from  ‘Aidhab  [q.  y.,  p,  210],  landed  on  Arabian 
soil.  Nfi^ir-i  Khusraw  (cd.  Schcfer,  p.  65  =  p. 
181  — 183  of  the  translation)  in  the  v*1»  =  xi1*» 
century  found  the  unwalled  town,  whose  male 
population  he  estimated  at  5000,  governed  by  a 
slave  of  the  reigning  Sharif  of  Mecca,  whose  chief 
duty  was  the  collection  of  the  revenues;  and  Idrisi 
(transi,  by  Jaubcrt,  i.  134,  136)  informs  us  that 
the  Sharif's  finances  were  dependent  on  the  receipts 
of  the  harbour  of  Pjidda.  The  town  gradually 
became  a  centre  of  the  world’s  commerce,  where 
ships  from  Egypt  met  those  from  India  and  East 
Africa. 

Ihn  pjulmir  (cd.  de  Gocje,  p.  75  et  se «/.)  gives 
us  a  clear  picture  of  the  towm,  as  it  appeared  in 
579=1183  with  its  reed  huts  and  stone  khäns, 
the  remains  of  its  walls  and  the  mosques,  which 
were  said  to  have  been  built  by  fOmar  and  Martin 
al-Kashul,  and  its  inhabitants  of  Sljarifi  descent, 
and  he  praises  Salftli  nl-Pln  for  having  abolished 
the  taxes  levied  by  the  Sljanfs. 

The  tolls  which  continued  to  be  levied  on  the 
Indian  ships,  sometimes  threatened  to  become 
oppressive.  On  the  other  hand  the  cupidity  of  the 
suzerains  of  the  llidjii/,  the  Mamhlks  of  Egypt, 
had  been  aroused.  After  1542  they  took  the  collec¬ 
tion  into  their  own  hands,  later  to  share  the  plunder 
with  the  fsljarlfs  (see  Snotick  llurgronjc,  .l/eMz, 
i.  92  et  se»/.,  99).  Finally  in  151t,  Sultan  Kilnsauh 
nMüiRrl  sent  n  special  NViill  to  Pjidda,  who 
surrounded  the  town  with  a  wall  to  protect  it 
from  the  Beduins  and  made  it  a  base  for  the 
navy  fighting  the  Portuguese  (//’/</.,  i.  102).  That 
the  fortification  was  not  unnecessary  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  Egyptian  suzerainty 
had  been  changed  for  the  Turkish,  it  was  attacked 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1541  (ibiJ,%  p.  104).  Tinier 
the  Turk*  also  the  revenues  of  the  harbour  oi 
Pjidda,  where  a  Turkish  Walt  resided,  were  shared 


(HSdjdjf  Khalifa,  QjihZrtnuMl,  Constantinople 
1145,  p.  519;  transi.  Norberg,  U.  184).  These 
revenues,  of  course,  soon  began  to  diminish  although 
the  trade  in  cofTee  and  Indian  wares  was  still 
considerable  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  xix*h 
century. 

In  1803  the  Wahhabis  besieged  the  Sharif 
Qhfdib  without  success  in  pjidda,  which  was  se¬ 
curely  fortified.  But  he  had  ultimately  to  submit 
to  them  until  Mchcmmcd  cAlI  finally  restored 
Turkish  suzerainty.  In  1814  Burckhardt  described 
pjidda  as  a  town  with  12,000— 15,000  inhabitants, 
whose  recently  built  walls,  with  the  stone  houses, 
that  had  been  growing  up  under  Egyptian  rule, 
enclosed  a  wide  area  covered  with  wretched  reed 
huts.  He  was  particularly  struck  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  crowds  that  thronged  (pjidda,  the  indigenous 
elements  were  scantily  represented,  while  strangers 
iVom  Yaman  and  Madramawt  were  particularly 
numerous.  In  1840  Egyptian  rule  again  replaced  the 
direct  rule  of  the  Porte,  which  as  before  was 
represented  by  a  Will  in  pjidda.  The  assassination 
of  the  English  and  French  consuls  and  other 
Christians  in  Pjidda  on  the  15th  June  1S5S  resulted 
on  the  25dl  July  in  its  bombardment  (cf.  Snouck 
llurgronjc  in  BijJragen  tot  Je  I.anJ-  en 

VolkenkunJe  van  XeJerlanJsch-InJie ,  5lh  Scries, 
ii.  381  et  seq.  and  399  et  seql).  Maltzan,  who 
made  the  pilgrimage  in  1S60,  describes  pjidda 
in  very  similar  terms  to  Burckhardt  and  estimates 
the  population  at  15,000  (Ileuglin  in  1S64  at 
40,000).  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  quite 
put  an  end  to  Pjidda* s  share  in  the  world  com¬ 
merce,  which  had  for  years  l»ccn  diminishing  (cf. 
Snouck  llurgronjc,  in  the  VerhanJL  Jer  G ese lisch, 
fur  F.rJkunJe ,  xiv.  141).  It  has  still  conside¬ 
rable  imports  (about  1,500,000)  as  the  source  of 
supplies  for  the  Hkijfu  but  exports  practically 
nothing  in  return,  pjidda's  main  importance  now 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  landing-place 
of  pilgrims  for  Mecca,  of  whom  80,000— 
90,000  annually  enter  Arabia  here.  The  line  to 
Mecca  planned  in  connection  with  the  Hidjlx 
railway  has  not  yet  been  made. 

The  town  which  now  has  about  30.000  inhabi¬ 
tants  (Arabs  mingled  with  TakrQrts,  etc.;  al>out 
50  Christians)  has  been  the  headquarters  of  a 
Kä’immakäm  since  the  Wäll  transferred  his  resi¬ 
dence  to  Mecca.  The  rows  of  white  houses  in  the 
town  stretch  up  the  slopes  of  a  low  Juli  along 
the  shallow  bay,  which  the  larger  ships  cannot 
enter.  The  10  feet  high  wall  around  the  town  i* 
pierced  by  three  gates,  the  Bib  al-Sh-uif  at  the 
customs-housc  in  the  west,  the  Bab  Mecca  in  the 
east  and  the  Bäh  nl-pjadul  or  lUh  al-Medma  in 
the  north,  near  which  lie  the  European  consulates 
and  before  which  is  the  celebrated  and  much 
visited  tomb  of  Eve. 

Bibliography'.  In  addition  to  the  above 
mentioned  cf.  Ritter,  Er.iku*ri.\  \iii.  b — 33;  von 
Maltzan,  IVail/ahtt  nach  Mekka%  i.  21b  —  323; 
do.,  Keise  nach  SüJarabien^  p.  40  et  /«y.;  the 
Dutch  UanJelsbe» iehteny  N°.  272  (30  May  1012). 

(R.  IlAKIMANN.) 

EJIHÄD.  The  spread  of  IsUm  by  arm*  is  a 
religious  duty  upon  Muslim*  in  general.  It  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  being  a  sixth  zwév,  or  fundamental 
duly,  and  i*  indeed  still  so  regarded  by  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  Khandjites.  Hus  |Hi*ition  was 
reached  gradually  but  quickly.  In  the  Meccan  Süraa 
of  the  Kur'An  patience  under  attack  i*  taught  ;  no 
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other  attitude  was  possible.  Bat  at  Medina,  the 
right  to  repel  attack  appears,  and  gradually  it 
became  a  prescribed  duty  to  fight  against  and 
subdue  the  hostile  Meccans.  Whether  Muhammad 
himself  recognized  that  his  position  implied  steady 
and  unprovoked  war  against  the  unbelieving  world 
until  it  was  subdued  to  IslSm  may  be  in  doubt. 
Traditions  are  explicit  on  the  point;  but  the 
Kurtinic  passages  speak  always  of  the  unbelievers 
who  are  to  be  subdued  as  dangerous  or  faithless. 
Still,  the  story  of  his  writing  to  the  powers  around 
him  shows  that  such  a  universal  position  was  iro* 
plicit  in  his  mind,  and  it  certainly  developed  im- 
mediately  after  his  death,  when  the  Muslim  armies 
advanced  out  of  Arabia.  It  is  now  a  fard  zala 
U-kifayay  a  duty  in  general  on  all  male,  free, 
adult  Muslims,  sane  in  mind  and  body  and  having 
means  enough  to  reach  the  Muslim  army,  yet  not 
a  duty  necessarily  on  every  individual  but  suffi* 
ciently  performed  when  done  by  a  certain  number. 
So  it  must  continue  to  be  done  until  the  whole 
world  is  under  the  rule  of  Jsläni.  It  must  be  con* 
trolled  or  headed  by  a  Muslim  sovereign  or  Imam. 
As  the  Im2m  of  the  Shiites  is  now  invisible,  they 
cannot  have  a  {(jihad  until  he  reappears.  Further, 
the  requirement  will  be  met  if  such  a  sovereign 
makes  an  expedition  once  a  year,  or,  even,  it  is 
now  held,  if  he  makes  annual  preparation  for 
one.  The  people  against  whom  the  {{jihad  is  di¬ 
rected  must  first  be  invited  to  embrace  Islam.  On 
refusal  they  have  another  choice.  They  may  sub* 
mil  to  Muslim  rule,  become  Dhimmls  [q.  v.]  and 
pay  (i fjizya  and  kharâçlj  [q.  v.]  or  fight.  In  the  first 
case,  their  lives,  families  and  property  arc  assured 
to  them,  but  they  have  a  definitely  inferior  status, 
with  no  technical  citizenship,  and  a  standing  only 
as  protected  wards.  If  they  fight,  they  and  their 
families  may  be  enslaved  and  all  their  property 
seized  as  booty,  four-fifths  of  which  goes  to  the 
conquering  army.  If  they  embrace  Islam,  and  it 
is  open  to  them  to  do  so  even  when  the  armies 
are  face  to  face,  they  become  part  of  the  Muslim 
community  with  all  its  rights  and  duties.  Apostates 
must  be  put  to  death.  Hut  if  a  Muslim  country 
is  invaded  by  unbelievers,  the  ImSm  may  issue  a 
general  summons  calling  all  Muslims  there  to  arms, 
and  as  the  danger  grows  so  may  the  width  of 
the  summons  until  the  whole  Muslim  world  is 
involved.  A  Muslim  who  dies  fighting  in  the  Path 
of  Allah  (ft  sabll  Allah)  is  a  martyr  ( shahid ) 
and  is  assured  of  Paradise  and  of  pccular  privi¬ 
leges  there.  Such  a  death  was,  in  the  early  gene¬ 
rations,  regarded  as  th*  peculiar  crown  of  a  pious 
life.  It  is  still,  on  occasions,  a  strong  incitement 
but  when  Islam  ceased  to  conquer,  it  lost  its  su¬ 
preme  value.  Even  yet,  however,  any  war  between 
Muslims  and  non-Musliins  must  be  a  {(jihad  with 
its  incitements  and  rewards.  Of  course,  such  mo¬ 
dern  movements  as  the  so-called  Mu'tazilite  in 
India  and  the  Young  Turk  in  Turkey  reject  this 
and  endeavour  to  explain  away  its  basis;  but  the 
Muslim  masses  still  follow  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  canon  lawyers.  Isl£m  must  be  completely 
made  over  before  the  doctrine  of  q jihad  can  be 
eliminated.  See  also  Dar  al-harb ,  Dar  al- 1  slam 
and  Dar  al-\ulh .  The  latter  seems  to  be  a  me¬ 
diating  position  which  failed. 

Jiibliof'raphy.  Juynliotl,  Ilandb.  d.  islam. 
Ce  seizes ,  pp.  57,  336  et  seq.  —  especially  for  di¬ 
vision  of  booty;  Hughes,  Dictionary  of  Islam , 
pp.  243  el  seq.  —  full  on  Kur'ftn,  traditions  ami 


details  of  Hanafite  law;  Snouck  Hurgronje, Poli¬ 
tique  Musulmane  de  la  Hollande ,  pp.  16  et  seq . 
especially  for  permanent  character  of  4jihHd  in 
IslSm;  MâwardI,  AhkUm  al-sulßnJya  (ed.  of 
Cairo  1298),  pp.  $4  et  seq . 

(D.  B.  Macdonald.) 
EJIHXNGIR.  [See  bjahängIr,  p.  997.] 
DJIJELLI  (Gkgrl  in  Leo  Africanus;  the  Zi- 
ZKRt,  Zigkri-Gigerry,  Gigeri  of  western  writers) 
a  town  on  the  Algerian  coast,  50  miles  west  of 
Bougie  and  30  east  of  Collo  in  36°  49'  54"  N. 
I .at.  and  50  44'  23"  E.  Long.  (Greenwich)  with 
6300  inhabitants  including  1300  Europeans.  The 
old  town  of  Ujijelli  was  built  on  a  rocky  pe¬ 
ninsula  where  the  citadel  still  stands,  extending 
between  two  bays,  one  on  the  west,  small  and 
well  sheltered,  and  the  eastern,  wind-swept,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  open  sea  by  a  ridge  of  rock.  The 
modern  town  with  its  broad  streets  shaded  by 
plane-trees  was  built  in  1856  after  the  destruction 
of  the  old  Turkish  town  by  on  earthquake.  It 
lies  along  the  coast  beside  the  longer  eastern  bay. 
The  harbour  which  is  protected  from  the  waves 
of  the  open  sea  by  a  breakwater  recently  built  is 
of  some  importance  for  its  exports  of  cork  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  forests  of  Little  Kabylia.  The  working 
of  the  numerous  ore  deposits  in  the  coast-lands 
as  well  as  the  building  of  a  railway  connecting 
lijijclli  with  the  interior  will  certainly  promote 
trade  and  industry. 

The  origin  of  ßjijclli  is  very  remote.  The 
Phoenicians  built  a  trading-centre  here,  which 
they  called  Idgtl  which  afterwards  passed  into 
the  possession  of  tl\e  Carthaginians.  In  Ro¬ 
man  times  the  Colony  of  Idgilgili  belonged  to 
Caesarea  Mauretania  but  under  Diocletian  it  was 
attached  to  Sctifi  Mauretania.  The  city  was  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  passed  in  turn  under 
Vandal  and  Byzantine  rule  but  retained  its  inde¬ 
pendence  after  the  conquest  of  the  Maghrib  by 
the  Arabs.  I  bn  EhaldQn  tells  us  that  in  the  early 
centuries  A.  If.  JL>jijelIi  belonged  to  the  Berber 
tribe  of  Ketäma,  who  lived  in  the  adjoining 
mountains  (Ibn  RhaldQn,  Hist,  des  Herberes ,  transi, 
by  de  Slanc,  i.  198).  It  seems  however  to  have 
been  laid  waste  and  partly  depopulated,  for  BakrI 
describes  it  as  a  town  “ which  is  now  inhabited”, 

( Descr .  de  r Afrique  Septentrionale ,  transi,  by  de 
Slane,  p.  1 53).  According  to  this  geographer  it 
still  possessed  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings. 
It  had  two  harbours,  one  difficult  to  enter  in  the 
south  and  a  second,  smaller  but  “calm  as  a  mill¬ 
pond  and  quite  safe”.  Its  inhabitants  exported 
copper  ore  from  the  neighbouring  lulls  to  Ifrilfiya 
and  thence  to  more  distant  lands  (IdrlsT,  transi, 
by  dc  Gocjc,  p.  1 14).  The  Hammadids,  who  had 
incorporated  j)jijclli  in  their  kingdom,  built  a 
castle  there. 

In  the  xii'fi  century  A.  u.  I>jijclli,  like  various 
other  towns  on  the  African  coast  passed  under 
Christian  rule.  In  1143  George  of  Antioch  the 
Admiral  of  Roger  II  of  Sicily  took  the  town  and 
its  citadel.  The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains 
where  they  built  a  fort  but  always  returned  to 
the  town  in  the  winter  time  when  the  stormy 
weather  forced  the  Christian  fleet  to  return  to 
Sicily  and  left  it  again  in  the  spring  as  soon  as 
the  Sicilian  ships  again  appeared  off  the  coast. 
This  state  of  affairs  lasted  till  cAhd  al-Mu'inin 
overthrew  the  Hammadid  dynasty  in  1152  A.  I». 
and  next  forced  the  Christian  to  vacate  Djijclli. 
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After  the  break-up  of  the  Almohad  kingdom 
ßjijelli  fell  to  the  Iiafsids  and  repeatedly  formed 
a  bone  of  contention  between  the  rulers  of  Bougie 
and  those  of  Tunis.  In  consequence  of  these  hos¬ 
tilities  the  inhabitants  made  themselves  practi¬ 
cally  independent  of  both  parties  (I^co  Africanus, 
Book  v.,  ed.  Schcfcr,  ii.  83).  They  lived  by  the 
export  of  corn,  flax,  hemp,  nuts  and  figs,  which 
they  sent  to  Tunis,  Fgypt  and  even  to  Italian 
cities.  Their  harbour  was  frequented  by  the  ships 
of  Christian  nations,  from  Naples,  I’isa,  Catalonia 
and  Genoa.  The  merchants  of  the  lastnamed  town 
w'crc  particularly  well  received.  Ijjijclli’s  commer¬ 
cial  importance  decreased  in  the  xvll‘  century  as 
a  result  of  the  increase  of  piracy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  xvi«*»  century,  the 
Genoese,  uneasy  at  the  occupation  of  Bougie  (q.  v., 
p.  766]  by  the  Spaniards,  seized  Ijjijclli  under 
the  leadership  of  Andreas  I)oria.  But  by  the 
next  year  ‘Arudj  captured  the  Genoese  fortress  at 
the  invitation  of  the  inhabitants,  supported  by  the 
Kabyl  chief  Ahmad  b.  al-Kadl,  and  made  L>jijclli 
his  capital.  In  1572  he  proceeded  hence  to  be¬ 
siege  Bougie  and  in  1516  to  the  conquest  of 
Algiers  (sec  the  article  cArO<Jj,  p.  47 1 ).  KJjair  al- 
Dln  defeated  by  the  Kabyls  sought  refuge  here 
while  his  enemies  sacked  Mithjja  and  seized  Al¬ 
giers.  He  remained  in  Djijelli  from  1520  to  1527, 
made  it  the  winter  quarters  of  his  licet  and  was 
even  meditating  making  it  his  hcadquaitcrs  when  he 
gave  up  this  idea  on  taking  the  i’etion  of  Algiers 
[cf.  the  article  KJJAiR  ai.-dIn];  as  a  reward  for 
their  fidelity,  however,  he  granted  the  people  of 
l)iijclli  and  their  descendants,  complete  exemption 
from  taxes  in  kind. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  xvil,‘  century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  xvii'b  century  the  pirates  of 
Djijelli  continued  their  piracies,  and  thus  pro¬ 
voked  reprisals  from  the  Christian  powers.  A 
Spanish  fleet  commanded  by  the  Marquis  da  Santa 
Cruz  effected  a  landing  at  Djijelli  in  1611  and 
set  the  town  on  fire.  In  1663  on  the  advice  of 
admiral  Duquesne  and  the  engineer  Clcrvillc  the 
French  government  proposed  to  make  Djijelli  a 
permanent  naval  base  for  the  cruisers  sent  against 
the  Barbary  corsairs.  In  the  following  year  a 
squadron  under  the  command  of  the  ConHe  de 
Beaufort  appeared  before  Djijelli  and  landed  a 
body  of  8000  troops  commanded  by  the  Comte 
dc  Gadagnc.  The  French  troops  occupied  the 
town  on  the  23nl  July  1664  almost  without  strik¬ 
ing  a  blow  and  made  entrenchments  and  forti¬ 
fications  some  distance  from  the  shore.  But  para¬ 
lysed  by  a  feud  between  the  two  leaders,  they 
remained  inactive  in  their  positions  aud  allowed 
the  Algerians  to  send  reinforcements  and  plant 
batteries  of  large  calibre.  Overcome  by  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fire  they  had  to  quit  the  town  on  the 
31s*  October  1664  and  embarked  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  after  losing  2000  men. 

To  guard  against  future  attacks,  the  Turks  in¬ 
stalled  a  permanent  garrison  in  the  town;  but  it 
was  much  too  weak  to  overawe  the  Kabyl  tribes 
and  remained  almost  constantly  besieged  in  the 
citadel.  The  Deys  carried  on  no  negotntions  with 
the  natives,  from  whom  they  had  to  get  the  wood 
necessary  for  the  building  of  ships,  except  through 
the  marabouts  belonging  to  one  of  the  branches 
of  tlic  family  of  Mukritm.  One  of  them,  nl-Hudjdj 
<Al»d  al-Kildir,  was  appointed  marabout  of  Djijelli 
in  1168  (1755)  and  transmitted  this  honour  to 


his  descendants.  Qjijelli  seems  to  have  recovered 
its  commercial  activity  in  this  period.  “The  town”, 
writes  the  French  traveller  Pcyssonel,  *is  inhabited 
by  Moors,  most  of  whom  are  merchants  or  sailors; 
they  buy  the  wax,  hides,  and  wools  of  the  Kabyls 
and  sell  them  at  l.a  Calle,  Tabarqae  and  Tunis. 
They  also  collect  coral.  Although  wretched  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  town  continues  to  be  prosperous”. 

This  comparative  prosperity  received  a  shock 
from  the  Kabyl  insurrection  of  1803.  The  Marabout 
Bu  Dali  (al-Hädjdj  Muhammad  b.  al-IIar^h)  at¬ 
tacked  the  town  and  the  Turkish  garrison  fled. 
Bu  Dali  proclaimed  himself  Sultdn  and  granted 
the  government  of  Djijelli  to  one  of  his  partisans 
with  the  title  Agha.  Sent  with  a  fleet  to  chastise 
the  rebels,  the  Rahs  Hamidu  bombarded  the  town 
without  any  result  (1S05).  Shortly  afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  the  inhabitants,  being  badly  treated  by  the 
Kabyls,  submitted  to  the  Dey,  who  installed  an¬ 
other  garrison  in  the  town. 

The  collapse  of  Turkish  authority  in  1830 
restored  their  independence  to  the  people  of  I_>ji- 
jelli  and  they  retained  it  till  1839.  The  pillaging 
of  a  French  trading  vessel  about  this  time  deter¬ 
mined  Marshal  Valce,  governor-general  of  Algeria, 
to  occupy  the  town  on  the  1 3«b  May  1S39.  But 
the  garrison,  being  unable  to  communicate  with 
the  hinterland,  was  cut  off  by  the  Kabyls  till  an 
expedition,  led  by  General  Saint-Arnaud,  effected 
the  submission  of  the  tribes  of  Little  Kabylia 
in  185t. 

1»  ibliography",  Féraud,  Histoire  des  I ’ Utes 
de  la  Province  de  Cons  tan  tinc-GigelU  (Constan¬ 
tine  1870);  Watbled,  Expédition  du  Due  de 
Peau  fort  contre  Gigetli  in  the  Rev,  Africaine 
1873;  Montchicourt,  IP  Expedition  de  Djijelli 
{tàôj)  in  the  Reiue  Maritime ,  1898. 

(G.  Yver.) 

DJILLIK,  a  place  in  Syria,  the  actual  site 
of  which  was  forgotten  by  the  Arab  geographer* 
at  quite  an  early  period;  sometimes  they  located 
L>jil!i^  in  the  (ill Ota,  sometimes  they  identified  it 
with  it,  and  sometimes  they  identified  it  with 
Damascus;  an  unlucky  gloss  by  Tabari  has  even 
lead  scholars  to  locate  it  in  the  land  west  of  the 
Jordan  (according  to  de  Gocje's  proposal  in  J>jin- 
nîn).  IJjillik  was  one  of  the  residences  of  the 
Ijjafnid  (  '>  ha  si- an  id  Amirs,  next  to  Djftbiva  [q.  v., 
p.  9S8]  the  most  important  and  most  often  men¬ 
tioned.  They  had  a  family  mausoleum  here  and 
suffered  a  defeat  here  at  the  hands  of" their  ene¬ 
mies,  the  I.akhmids,  a  detail,  which  would  not 
suit  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  or  other 
suggested  identifications  given  al>ove  of  DjiHiV-  It 
must  have  been  a  place  of  some  size,  — ith  several 
churches.  Djillik  was  celebrated  for  its  gardens, 
particularly  its  orchards  of  olives,  and  its  plentiful 
water-supply  had  become  proverbial.  A  clue  to 
its  location  is  given  in  the  old  poetry  by  the 
mention  of  several  places,  all  south  of  l  lawr.ln  anil 
pjawhln,  such  as  ljarib,  and  Sa  id  J,  which  i%  con¬ 
fused  in  the  Rhnânat  «i/-.-/./.» A,  ii.  10,  with  the 
seaport  of  the  same  name  (Sidon).  Pjillifc  lay 
southeast  of  Hormon;  coming  from  Arabia,  *the 
mountain  of  snow  was  seen  behind  it".  It  was 
not  very  far  from  ftosra  [q.  v.,  p.  765]  and  so 
near  HalV.V  that  the  road  thither  could  In?  seen 
from  its  gates.  A  road  from  Damascus  to  Fgypt 
also  passed  through  its  immediate  ncighlnmihood. 
When  we  further  consider  that  a  Than: i.j,  or  ravine 
bearing  its  name  was  mentioned  in  the  neigh  hour- 
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hood,  the  whole  picture  formed  by  these  topo¬ 
graphical  details  points  to  a  place  which  still 
exists  in  southern  Hawrfin:  ßjillln.  The  change 
in  the  final  consonant  is,  however,  a  philological 
difficulty  which  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

In  the  year  12  A.  11.  (634  A.  D.)  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  first  Arab  invasion  the  Byzantines 
formed  a  temporary  base  at  I^illilf  on  learning 
of  the  devastation  of  the  lands  south  of  the  land 
east  of  the  Jordan  and  in  Palestine,  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  invaders  if  they  should  cross  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  valley  of  Jordan:  Ballfft  or 
Samaria.  In  15  on  the  approach  of  the  reinfor¬ 
cements  sent  by  Ileraclius  the  Arabs  vacated  Da¬ 
mascus  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  south  of 
Hawrin  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  not  far  from 
Adhri'ät  [q.v.,  p.  135],  commanding  the  road  from 
Damascus  to  Arabia,  from  which  they  could  ob¬ 
serve  the  enemy's  movements  and  await  the  re¬ 
inforcements  summoned  from  Medina,  whereupon 
the  Byzantines  again  took  up  their  old  position 
at  Djillik.  By  a  successful  turning  movement  the 
Arabs  were  at  first  able  to  cut  off  the  road  to  Da¬ 
mascus;  a  second  move  drove  the  Byzantines  back 
towards  the  valley  of  the  VarmQk  and  its  tributaries, 
the  ‘Allan  and  the  Rukkad,  and  a  final  onslaught 
drove  them  into  the  ravines  dug  out  by  these 
rivers  between  L>jawl5n  and  cAdjlQn,  a  scries 
of  manoeuvres  crowned  by  the  victory  of  VarmQk. 
Yazld  I.  seems  to  have  chosen  Djillilf  as  one  of 
his  bâdiya  [q.  v.,  p.  557).  Driven  out  of  Syria, 
the  Umaiyads  took  with  them  to  Spain  the  name 
LjjilliV  an<l  gave  it  to  a  place  near  Saragossa, 
celebrated  for  its  abundant  water-supply;  after 
this  date  DjiHiff  disappears  from  history  ;  the 
name  was  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  poets  of 
Damascus  finding  this  place-name  in  IJassfto  b. 
Xhibit.  The  Baradfi  being  mentioned  in  the  same 
poem,  they  were  lead  —  and  following  them  se¬ 
veral  Arab  encyclopaedists  —  to  regard  ijjillik  as 
one  of  the  names  of  their  native  city. 

Bibliography".  Ilassän  ihn  Thabit,  Diwan 
(cd.  llirschfcld),  xiii.  4;  cxxxviii.  1,  4,  5;  Nâ- 
bigha,  in  The  Divans  of  (he  six  Ancient  Arabic 
Poets  (Ahlwardt),  i.  6;  I<ahtd,  Diwan  (Huber), 
xli.  49;  Aghani,  xiv.  2;  Akhtal,  Diwan  (Sal- 
hani),  93,  3;  389,  io;  Jjjâhiz,  // ayawân,  iv, 
4;  Välfüt,  Mu  dj am,  i.  482;  ii.  104 — 106,  iv. 
39$;  Caetani,  Annali,  ii.  1 224 — I '’26;  iii.  517 
etc.;  Noldeke,  Ghassan,  f  ürsten,  47;  al- A/a  ihr  ih, 
iii.  658;  Lammens,  Etudes  sut  le  Regne  du 
Calife  Omaiyade  Aldâwia  I,  p.  379-380,  4 19, 
442;  Dussaud,  Mission  dans  tes  Régions  déser¬ 
tiques  de  la  Syrie  Moyenne ,  from  the  Nouv, 
Archives  des  Missions  scient  if.,  1903,  p.  441  — 
443  >  Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordan ,  p.  154 — 
155;  lie  Gocje,  Mémoire  sur  la  Conquête  de  la 
Syrie,  2u,i  cd.,  p.  55;  IC.  Quatrcmcrc,  Sultans 
Mamlouks,  iiJ,  161,  n.  19;  'Jabarl,  Anna/es,  i. 
2086,  2107;  Bakrl,  Atu'djam,  p.  242,  614. 

(II.  I.AMMKNS.) 

CJILWA,  the  ceremony  of  raising  the  bri¬ 
de's  veil,  and  the  present  made  by  the  hus¬ 
band  to  the  wife  on  this  occasion. 

According  to  Djurdj&n!  and  Muhyi  'I-Dln  al- 
eArabl  (De fini  lionet,  p.  80,  294;,  djilwa  is  the 
name  of  the  state  in  which  the  mystic  is  on 
corning  out  of  the  khntwa".  filled  with  the  emana¬ 
tions  of  divine  attributes,  his  own  personality  has 
disappeared  and  mingles  with  the  Ixring  of  God. 
fine  of  the  two  sacred  book*  of  the  Yazidls 


is  called  Kitlb  al-Djitwa  ;  it  is  attributed  to 
the  Shaikh  cAdf  b.  Mu  sä  fir,  who  composed  it  in 
558=1163  (R.  Frank 9  Sketch  cAdT,  a  disser¬ 
tation  of  the  University  of  Erlangen;  Kirchhain 
1911,  p.  40). 

Bibliography :  Guys,  Un  derviche  Algé¬ 
rien,  p.  203.  (Cu  Huart.) 

DJI LW ATI,  a  religious  order  founded 
by  Muhammad  Djilwatl,  called  Hr  Uftîda, 
a  pupil  of  HadjdjI  Bairam,  who  died  at  Brusa,  his  na¬ 
tive  town,  in  988  (1580).  Their  cloth  turban  has 
eighteen  folds  and  they  wear  their  hair  long.  The 
mother-house  is  at  Brusa,  near  the  mosque  of  the 
citadel  in  which  the  founder  is  buried. 

Bibliography :  M.  d’Ohsson,  Tableau,  iv. 
624,  630:  Hammer,  Travels  of  Evliy a- Efendi 
ii.  27;  Ewliyfi-Efcndl,  Siyahat-namah  (ed.  13*4), 
ii.  53  (chronogram  giving  the  above  date,  wrong 
in  Saml-bey,  Kamils  aSA'lam,  ii.  299). 

(CL.  lit/ART.) 

fijlM  the  name  of  the  fifth  consonant  in 
the  Arabic  alphabet;  its  numerical  value  is 
3.  The  letter  djim  denotes,  according  to  the  dia¬ 
lect,  perceptibly  different  sounds,  whose  area  of 
articulation  extends  from  the  soft  palate  to  the 
front  of  the  hard  palate. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  sound  originally 
denoted  by  djim  must  originally  have  been  g,  that 
is  a  voiced  post-palatal  velar,  corresponding  to 
the  Hebrew  gitncl ,  the  Aramaic  gâmal  and  the 
Ethiopie  garni.  But  it  is  probable  that  at  quite 
an  early  period,  this  sound  evolved  from  closed 
to  half  closed  and  to  a  pure  aspirate;  this  ten¬ 
dency  probably  first  appeared  in  cases  where  the 
djim  was  in  contact  with  a  palatal  vowel.  In 
any  case,  from  the  traditional  pronunciation  of 
readers  of  the  Kor^än,  from  the  rather  confused 
descriptions  of  the  articulation  of  djim  in  the  older 
grammarians,  and  from  the  modifications  of  this 
articulation,  brought  about  by  the  proximity  of 
other  sounds  (assimilations  and  dissimilations),  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  since  the  dawn  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  period,  the  closed  g  of  djim  has  been  opened, 
in  certain  dialects  at  least,  by  palatisation,  aflri- 
cation  or  even  complete  aspiration.  There  must 
of  course  have  been  similar  differences  to  those 
that  exist  in  modern  dialects,  in  the  pronunciation 
of  djim  in  ancient  dialects;  some  of  them  may 
be  assumed  to  have  advanced  farther  than  others 
towards  aspiration.  Besides,  this  evolution  is  still 
going  on  at  the  present  day  in  certain  dialects; 
at  Jerusalem,  for  example,  a  European  observer 
has  noticed  that  the  affricatcd  dzh  which  he 
used  to  hear  for  djim  in  his  childhood ,  had 
become  in  the  usual  pronunciation  ?//  (cf.  I.itt- 
mann,  Neuarabische  Volkspoesie,  p.  3  note  l). 
In  certain  dialects  where  the  pronunciation  of 
dj  now  in  vogue  is  z/t,  dissimilations  to  d 
or  g  cannot  be  explained  ns  survivals  from  nn 
earlier  but  less  ancient  stage  of  evolution  of  this 
consonant  (Brockclmann,  Grundriss,  i.  235-236). 

We  may  then  trace  the  following  main  pronun¬ 
ciations  of  djim  in  modern  dialects. 

I.  The  original  pronunciation  of  g,  as  a  voiced 
post-palatal  velar  closed  sound  was  still  in  use 
at  'Aden  in  the  middle  ages  (cf.  Mu^addnsT, 
p.  96,  1.  14).  It  is  found  at  the  present  day  in 
Muscat,  and  in  various  Bcduin  dialects  of  ('entrai 
Arabia.  It  is  also  the  pronunciation  of  i(jim  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  dialects  of  Lower  Kgypt,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  (*airo.  At  Dofflr  (in  the  southeast 
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of  Arabia)  this  pronunciation  is  no  longer  found 
except  in  the  recitation  of  poetry;  its  character 
therefore  is  archaic  and  almost  artificial.  In  Da- 
LhTna  (in  the  southeast  of  Arabia)  it  is  found  in 
the  conjugation  of  verbs  whose  first  radical  is 
djini,  when  this  radical  forms  a  syllable  with  the 
prefixes.  Finally  in  the  great  majority  of  the  dia¬ 
lects  of  Northern  Morocco  and  also  at  Ncdroma 
(Algeria)  g  is,  by  dissimilation,  the  pronunciation 
ol  djim  when  followed  by  a  sibilant  (s  or  &A). 

2.  In  various  dialects,  the  original  g  has  passed 
by  palatalisation  to  a  sound  almost  equivalent  to 
g*  or  </',  a  mcdio-palatnl  pronounced  by  raising 
the  middle  part  of  the  tongue;  it  is  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  tfjim  found  in  the  majority  of  the 
Reduin  dialects  of  North  Central  and  South  Arabia. 
It  is  also  that  of  the  Fellah  and  Beduins  of  L’pper 
Egypt  and  i*  sometimes  found  at  Dofàr, 

3.  When  the  original  closed  g  has  by  palata¬ 
lisation  become  g:  or  </',  the  last  stage  of  evolu¬ 
tion  is  the  mcdio-pabtal  spirant  y,  which  is  con- 
nectcil  with  the  semivowel  #  and  is  often  con¬ 
founded  with  it.  This  pronunciation  y  of  tfjim  is 
attested  as  dialectical  by  ancient  grammarians  and 
lexicographers.  At  the  present  day  it  is  general 
in  the  region  of  the  Lower  Euphrates;  it  is  the 
pronunciation  most  common  in  Dufar;  it  is  fre¬ 
quent  but  not  regular  in  various  dialects  of  South¬ 
west  Arabia.  In  the  dialects  of  North  Arabia  and 
other  Arabian  dialects,  it  can  only  be  noted  in  a 
few  sporadic  eases. 

4.  In  many  dialects,  the  original  g  has  passed  by 
affricalion  to  a  sound  almost  equivalent  to  d:Ji,  a 
pre-palatal  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
This  pronunciation  for  which  we  have  evidence 
in  the  tIrfik  in  the  golden  period  of  classical  lite¬ 
rature  (cf.  Zeitsehr.  fur  Assyriofogie,  xiii.  p.  126), 
is  now  found  in  certain  places  in  Central  Arabia. 
It  is  usual  in  Mecca,  the  Mrftfc,  among  the  Mus¬ 
lims  of  Jerusalem,  at  Aleppo  and  in  the  surrounding 
country.  In  North  Africa,  it  is  almost  general  in 
the  rural  and  urban  dialects  of  northern  Algeria; 
it  has  survived  at  Tangier  and  perhaps  at  other 
places  in  Northern  Morocco  in  eases  of  gemination 
(c.  g.  kttdjdja,  “lock  of  hair”,  but  plur.  k‘:ke;h). 

When  the  original  closed  g  has  become  thh  by 
prcpnlatal  aflfricatiun,  the  last  stage  of  evolution 
is  the  prepalatal  At.  This  pronunciation  of  tfjim 
is  the  one  now  in  vogue  in  the  towns  of  the 
Syrian  coast,  certain  districts  of  Lebanon,  Damas¬ 
cus,  Mesopotamia  and  among  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem.  In  North  Africa,  it  is  found  in  the 
dialects  of  Tunisia,  Tripolitania,  Morocco  and 
Southern  Algeria;  it  is  even  found  at  certain 
places  in  Northern  Algeria.  It  was  probably  the 
usual  pronunciation  of  JJim  in  the  Arabic  of 
(irnituda. 

6.  lastly  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  towns 
of  Northern  Africa,  there  is  a  tendency  in  certain 
individuals  to  pronounce  th  almost  as  z  by  the 
insertion  of  the  trill  characteristic  of  :.  This  ten¬ 
dency  seems  limited  to  certain  social  groups  (Jews), 
or  to  certain  classes  of  society  (the  lower  classes 
of  Northern  Morocco)  and  is  not  general  enough 
for  it  to  be  called  anything  but  an  individual 
peculiarity. 

/»’  /  //  Hog  r  a  p  h  y  :  Voller* ,  The  Atabie 
Sounds',  the  same,  Volkssprache  und  Seht  iff- 
sprat  he  im  alten  Arabien  \  llrovkctmann,  Of ■'#///./• 
riss,  I,  p.  122,  123  ami  the  references;  Krimski 
in  Mashritf,  1S9S,  1».  Sehaade,  Sibawaihi's 


Lautlehre,  p.  72 — 74;  Landberg,  Etudes  sur  Us 
Dialectes  de  T  Arabie  Méridionale ,  i.  p.  539; 
ii.  p.  353,  note  4;  p.  806,  note  1;  Socin,  Dîzoân 
aus  Centralarabien ,  iii.  p.  161  ;  Rhodokanakis, 
Der  vulgärarabische  Dialekt  im  Do far,  i.  p.  viii.; 
ii.  p.  78,  79.  (\V.  Marçais.) 

EJIMAT  (Malay)  an  amulet,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  a  written  amulet.  The  word  is  of  Arabic 
origin  = c Azlma .  (See  the  article  hamX’il). 

DJINÄS  (a.),  also  tajjnis,  a  technical  term 
in  Rhetoric,  “Assonance**,*  “Paronomasia** , 
“Pun”.  On  the  various  kinds  of  this  figure  often 
used  in  poetical  works,  cf.  Mehren,  Die  Rhetorik 
der  Araber,  p.  154 — 16 1,  and  Garcin  de  Tassy, 
Rhétorique  et  Prosodie  des  Langues  de  P Orient 
Musulman ,  p.  120  et  seq. 

EJINN.  The  Djinn  for  Muslims  are  airy  or 
fiery  bodies  (ad/sätn),  intelligent,  imperceptible, 
capable  of  appearing  under  different  forms  and  of 
carrying  out  heavy  labours  (  Baida  wl  on  Kurän, 
Ixxii,  1;  Damir!,  //ayazran,  sub  voce).  They  were 
created  of  smokeless  tlame  (Kur.  Iv,  14),  while 
mankind  and  the  angels,  the  other  two  classes  of 
intelligent  beings,  were  created  of  clay  and  light. 
They  are  salvablc;  Muhammad  was  sent  to  them 
as  well  as  to  mankind;  some  will  enter  the  Gar¬ 
den  and  some  will  be  cast  into  the  Fire.  Their 
relation  to  Iblls,  the  Sfiaitän,  and  to  the  Shai- 
täns  in  general,  is  obscure.  In  Kur.  xviii,  48, 
lblis  is  said  to  be  of  the  Djinn;  but  Kur.  ii.  32 
implies  that  he  is  of  the  angels.  In  consequence 
there  is  much  confusion,  and  many  legends  and 
hypotheses  have  grown  up,  sec  the  latter  passage 
in  Baidäwl  and  in  Ra/i’s  Mafâtîh  (i.  pp.  et  seq. 
of  Cairo  ed.  of  1307).  The  native  lexicographers 
tend  to  explain  the  name  Jinn  from  idjtinân, 
“becoming  concealed,  hidden,”  (see  Lane,  s.  v. 
and  Banbiwl  on  Kur.  ii.  7;  Fleischer's  ed.  i.  p.  22, 
1.  13).  But  this  etymology  is  very  difficult,  and 
derivation  as  a  loan-word  from  gen  it*  <■  is  not  quite 
excluded.  “Naturalem  deum  uniuseu>usquc  loci** 
(Serv.  Verg.  G.  i.  302)  exactly  expresses  the  strong 
localization  of  the  Djinn  (cf.  e.  g.  Noldekc,  Mo1  a  l* 
lakât,  i.  pp.  64,  78  and  ii.  pp.  65,  89)  and  their 
qua>i-standing  as  deities  in  old  Arabia  (Robcrt>on 
Smith,  Ret.  of  Semites a,  p.  I2l).  An  individual 
is  a  {Jin ni  ;  Jjànn  is  used  synonomously  with  t Jinn 
(but  sec  Kane,  lexicon,  492  c);  g\ü*\  '//Vi/, 
si1  tat  arc  classes  of  the  l>jinn.  For  an  Ethiopie 
point  of  contact  with  djânn  see  Noldiîkc.  X eue 
Beiträge ,  p.  63. 

Consideration  of  them  divides  naturally  under 
three  heads,  though  these  necessarily  shade  into 
one  another, 

I.  The  Djinn  in  pre- Mamie  Arabia  were  the 
nymphs  and  satyrs  of  the  desert,  the  side  of  the 
life  of  nature  still  unsubdued  and  ho>tilc  to  man. 
For  this  aspect,  see  Robertson  Smith,  toe.  cit.\ 
Noldekc  on  ancient  Arabs,  in  Hastings*  En  yet.  of 
Reh  and  Ethics,  i.  pp.  000  et  Wcllhauscn, 
Reste  ;  van  V  loten,  Dämonen...  bei  d.  alt.  Ara* 
ber  st,  in  Wiener  Zeitsehr.  f.  Ahnde  des  Mot  gen/. 
vols.  vii.  aud  viii.  —  uses  materials  in  DjAhir,  llaya* 
u\in.  But  in  the  time  of  Muhammad  they  were 
passing  over  into  vague,  impersonal  god».  The 
Meccans  asserted  a  kin»!iip  (*./,>./.')  between  them 
and  Allah  (Kur.  xxxvii.  15S),  made  them  part¬ 
ners  oi  Allah  (v**  100),  made  offering»  to  them 
(vi.  128),  sought  aid  of  them  (Ixxii,  o).  See  fur¬ 
ther  under  Allah,  p.  302  above. 

II.  In  official  Mam  the  existence  of  the  Djion 
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vas  completely  accepted,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  and 
the  consequences  were  worked  out  to  the  end. 
Their  legal  status  in  all  respects  was  discussed 
and  fixed,  and  the  possible  relations  between  them 
and  mankind,  such  as  in  marriage  and  property, 
were  examined.  Stories  of  the  loves  of  I>jinn  and 
mankind  were  evidently  of  perennial  interest.  The 
Fihrisf  gives  titles  of  sixteen  of  these  (p.  308) 
and  they  appear  in  all  the  collections  of  short 
tales  (c.  g.  Tazyin  al-aswâk ,  by  DäwQd  al-Antäki, 
pp.  1 81  et  seq .  of  ed.  of  Cairo,  1308;  Masârr 
aNuzhikak  by  al-Sarrädj,  pp.  286  et  seq .  of  ed. 
of  Constantinople,  1 301).  There  are  many  stories, 
too,  of  relations  between  saints  and  the  Lijinn  ; 
see  the  present  writer's  Religious  Attitude  and 
Life  in  /slant ,  pp.  144  et  seq .  A  good  compila¬ 
tion  on  all  this  is  the  ÂkUnt  al-mardjan  fi  a  ft  turn 
aUtjann  by  Badr  al-Dln  al-Shibli  (d.  A.  II.  769: 
Cairo,  1326);  sec,  too,  Nuldckc’s  review  in  Zeitschr . 
d.  Deutsch .  Morgen l  Gesell,  lxiv.,  pp.  439  et  seq. 
Few,  even  of  the  Mu'tazilitcs,  ventured  to  doubt 
their  existence  and  only  constructed  different  theo¬ 
ries  of  their  nature  and  working  on  material  things. 
The  earlier  philosophers,  even  al-Färäbi,  tried  to 
avoid  the  question  by  dubious  definitions.  But 
Ibn  SinS,  in  defining  the  word,  asserted  flatly  that 
there  was  no  reality  behind  it.  The  later  believing 
philosophers  used  subterfuges,  partly  cxcgetical 
and  partly  metaphysical.  Ibn  Khaldün,  for  example, 
reckoned  all  references  to  the  Djinn  among  the 
mutadi'ibih  passages  of  the  Kur  ün,  the  knowledge 
of  which  Allah  has  reserved  to  himself  (Kur.  iii. 
5).  These  different  attitudes  are  excellently  treated 
in  the  Diet,  of  Tec hn.  Terms ,  i.  pp.  261  et  seq., 
cf.,  also,  Kdzl,  Mufti  tilt ,  Süra  lxxii. 

III.  The  L’jinn  in  folk-lore.  The  transition 
to  this  division  comes  most  naturally  through  the 
use  of  the  Ijjinn  in  magic.  Muslim  theology  has 
always  admitted  the  fact  of  such  a  use,  though 
judging  varyingly  its  legality.  The  Fihrist  traces 
both  the  approved  and  the  disapproved  kinds 
back  to  ancient  times,  and  gives  Greek,  Harri- 
nian,  Chaldean  and  Indian  sources.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  books  treating  of  the  binding  of  Djinn 
to  talismanic  service  are  an  important  part  of  the 
literature  of  the  people.  All  know  and  read  them, 
and  the  professional  magician  has  no  secrets  left. 
In  (K)pular  stories,  also,  as  opposed  to  the  tales 
of  the  professed  litterateur,  the  Ujinn  play  a 
large  part.  So  throughout  the  Arabian  Nights , 
but  es|X!cially  in  that  class  of  flopular  religious 
novels  of  which  Weil  published  two  in  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Nights ,  the  second  version  of  “Jjjüdar 
the  Fisherman”  and  “All  and  Zfthir  of  Damascus”. 
Still  nearer  to  the  ideas  of  the  masses  arc  the 
Märchen  collected  orally  by  Artin,  Ocstrup,  Spitta, 
.Stumme  etc.  In  these  the  folklore  elements  of  the 
different  races  overcome  the  common  Muslim  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  spirits  appearing  in  them  are  more 
North  African,  Egyptian,  Syrian,  Persian  and  Tur¬ 
kish  than  Arabian  or  Muslim.  Besides  this  there 
arc  the  popular  belief»  and  usages,  so  far  very 
incompletely  gathered.  Ail  through  these,  also, 
there  are  points  of  contact  with  11.  Thus,  in 
Egyptian  popular  belief,  a  man  who  dies  by  vio¬ 
lence  becomes  an  ' /frit ,  and  haunts  the  place  of 
bis  death  (Willrnorc,  Spoken  Arabie  of  F.gypt  *,  the 
pp.  371,  374 )>  while  in  the  Islim  of  the  schools  a 
man  who  dies  in  deadly  sin  may  be  transformed 
into  a  i(Jinn\  in  the  world  of  al-Barzakli  {Diet, 
of  ttchn .  terms ,  i.  p.  265;.  Willrnorc  has  other 


details  on  the  Qjinn  in  Egypt  For  south  Arabia 
see  “Abdullah  Mansûr”,  The  Land  of  Uz ,  pp.  22, 
26,  203,  316—320.  See  too,  R.  C.  Thomson,  in 
Proe.  of  Soe.  of  BibL  Arch.  xxviii.  83  et  seq.\ 
Sayce  in  Folk-lore,  1900,  ii.  388  et  seq.\  Lydia 
Einszlcr  in  Zeitsehr .  d.  Deutsch .  Tal.-  Vereins,  x. 
170  et  seq .5  Mrs.  11.  II.  Spocr  in  Folklore,  xviii. 
54  et  seq.  ;  the  p»;scnt  writer’s  Aspects  of  Islam , 
pp.  326  et  seq.  But  very  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Bibliography:  Damlrl,  Nay  a  wan  under 
djinn,  s/lät ,  ^ if  rit,  ghül:  also  in  Jayakar’s 
translation,  London  and  Bombay,  1906—1908; 
KazwïnT,  tA{l/âiib,  p.  368  et  seq.  of  Wiistenfeld’s 
ed.;  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  by  index  under 
Ginn :  Lane,  Arabian  Nights,  Introduction, 
note  21,  Chap.  i.  notes  15  and  24;  Goldziher, 
Arabische  Philologie,  i.  by  index  ;  do,  Vorlesungen, 
pp.  68,  78  cl  seq.  ;  Doutté,  Magie  et  Religion, 
throughout;  Macdonald,  Religious  Altitude  and 
JJfe  in  Islam,  chaps,  v.  and  x  and  by  index. 

(D.  B.  Macdonai.u.) 

BJINS  “genus,  class”,  a  collective  term  more 
comprehensive  than  “kind”  or  “species”  (nawc). 
It  is  the  first  of  the  five  general  terms  of  logic 
which  are:  genus,  species,  difference,  property 
and  accident.  The  genus  includes  several  species. 
In  the  hierarchy  of  genera  and  species,  wc  arrive, 
in  ascending  order,  at  a  genus  which  has  no 
genus  above  it;  this  is  called  the  “genus  gene- 
rum”;  it  is  the  most  universal;  in  descending 
order,  we  reach  a  species  which  has  no  species 
below  it;  it  is  the  “species  of  species”,  the  one 
that  most  closely  approaches  the  individual. 

The  Arab  philosophers  also  give  the  name 
djins  to  the  Categories  of  Aristotle;  they  call 
them  the  “Ten  AdjnTts this  name  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  that  of  mahülät.  The  account  of  the 
genus  and  species  in  Arab  logic  is  derived  from 
the  Isagogy  of  Porphyry. 

In  metaphysics,  the  idea  of  species  raised  the 
question  of  its  reality.  This  question,  which  is  that 
of  realism  or  nominalism,  has  not  been  discussed 
separately  or  methodically  by  Muslim  philoso¬ 
phers  :  but  it  is  touched  on  in  many  of  their  works. 
FariM  sets  himself  the  question,  whether  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  the  species  is  the  more  real,  and 
which  of  the  two  has  the  better  claim  to  the  name 
“substance”  (cf.  the  article  Djawiiar,  p.  1027). 
The  answer  varies  according  to  the  point  of 
view;  in  one  sense  the  individual,  because  it 
exists,  is  more  really  substance  than  the  genus  or 
species  which  only  exist  in  theory  and  which 
can  only  be  realised  through  the  individual;  but 
from  another  point  of  view,  species  and  genera 
arc  the  first  substances,  because  they  arc  fixed, 
permanent,  subsistant  while  the  individuals  arc 
perishable. 

The  “Ideas”  of  Plato  in  Muslim  philosophy 
arc  not  regarded  as  lieing  the  species  themselves; 
they  arc  spiritual  types  of  the  species,  really 
existing  in  themselves,  in  opposition  to  the  spe¬ 
cies  which  exist  only  in  the  individuals  and  are 
almost  comparable  to  spirits  or  nngds.  There  is 
a  world  in  which  the  ideas  reside  but  there  is 
not  a  world  for  the  species  (cf.  also  the  article  sUra). 

Bibliography :  Avicenna,  Nadjiit  (Koine, 
1593)»  P-  2 — 3>  19—20;  Carra  de  Vaux,  Avi¬ 
cenne  (Paris  1900),  p.  97. 

(Carra  uk  Vaux.) 

EJIRßJIS  ,  St.  George.  Islam  honours  this 
Chridinn  martyr  as  a  symbol  of  resurrection  and 
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renovation;  his  festival  marks  the  return  of  spring. 

The  legend  of  St.  George  had  become  syncretic 
long  before  the  days  of  lsl5ro,  for  we  can  recog¬ 
nise  in  St.  George  overthrowing  the  dragon,  a 
continuation  of  Bellcrophon  slaying  the  Chimaera. 
Bcllerophon  himself  was  symbolic  of  the  Sun 
scattering  the  darkness  or  of  spring  driving  away 
*.hc  mists  and  fogs  of  winter. 

The  St.  George  of  Islam  is  closely  connected 
with  the  prophets  Khidr  and  Elias;  this  festival 
falls  on  the  23,J  April.  Islam  holds  this  day  sacred 
:o  Khidr  and  Elias  under  the  popular  name  of 
tf hid  reliez.  In  the  Ottoman  empire  it  used  to  be 
a  fixed  dale  on  which  ceitain  civil  or  military 
operations  were  carried  out;  for  example,  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  squadron  which  used  to  cruise  in 
the  inlands  of  the  Archipelago,  the  departure  of 
the  hordes  of  the  imperial  stables  to  the  grazing- 
grounds,  the  assumption  of  summer  livery  by  the 
Cokadar  of  the  seraglio  and  the  court.  In  fact  it 
was  the  day  on  which  summer  began. 

According  to  Muslim  legend,  St.  George  was 
martyred  at  Mosul  under  Diocletian;  during  his 
execution  the  saint  died  and  was  resurrected  three 
times.  The  legend  is  found  in  a  considerably  de¬ 
veloped  form  in  the  Persian  version  of  Tabari  and 
always  with  the  same  motif;  it  is  simply  a  scries 
of  deaths  and  resurrections.  The  saint  makes  the 
dead  rise  from  the  tombs;  he  makes  trees  sprout 
and  pillars  bear  flowers;  in  one  of  his  martyr¬ 
doms,  the  sky  becomes  dark  and  the  sun  only 
appears  again  after  he  has  returned  to  life. 

In  the  end  St.  George  converts  the  wife  of  the 
monarch  who  was  persecuting  him;  she  is  put  to 
death.  The  saint  then  begs  God  to  allow  him  to 
die  and  his  prayer  is  granted. 

J>  i  b  lie  gr  a  p  h  y  :  dOhsson,  Tableau  General 
tie  r Empire  Othoman  (l’aris,  1788),  i.  187  and 
191;  Tabari,  Chronique  (trad.  Zotcnbcrg;  Paris, 
1869),  ii.  pages  54  to  66. 

(B.  Carra  de  Vaux.) 

DjISH,  in  classical  Arabic  Pjaisu  (see  Kränkei, 
Aram .  Eremdivortcr ,  p.  258)  army.  'Hie  word  in 
Northwest  Africa  has  however  two  further  special 
meanings. 

I.  plur.  H/uvush  or  Pjïvfiià  means  in ‘the 

south  of  Algeria  and  Morocco  an  armed  band, 
which  goes  out  on  a  ghazw  (ambush  for  purposes 
of  plunder  or  of  a  holy  war)  against  a  caravan 
or  a  body  of  troops.  When  the  djiiA  consists  of 
several  hundred  men,  it  is  called  a  harka.  The 
Jjiyush  carry  on  their  operations  from  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Südan  or  the  Niger  valley  throughout  the 
Sahara  to  the  South  of  Algeria  and  Morocco. 
They  arc  composed  sometimes  of  Tuaregs  but 
more  often  of  Berbers  from  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  High  Atlas.  The  latter  assemble  on  thcal- 
Maider  plateau  in  the  valley  of  the  Wed  Ghcris. 

When  the  formation  of  a  djif/i  is  decided  upon, 
the  Tuareg  who  are  to  belong  to  it  bind  them-  I 
selves  together  by  an  oath  before  setting  out. 
Among  the  l*  lad  J  >jarir  on  the  borders  of  Algeria 
ami  Morocco  two  mounted  marabouts  are  placed 
opposite  one  another.  Between  these  two  men  of 
religion,  run  those  intended  for  the  foray,  with  a 
branch  of  the  retem  (Sahara  broom)  in  their  hand 
which  they  throw  into  the  air.  Each  djtik  takes 
with  him  some  one  who  is  to  bring  him  luck; 
this  is  usually  a  marabout  or  a  warrior  who  h-'s 
already  taken  a  successful  part  in  several  similar 
enterprises. 


In  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Sahara,  or  in  the 
sand  hills  the  members  of  the  t/fith  walk  in  In¬ 
dian  file  so  that  the  enemy  cannot  guess  their 
number  from  their  tracks.  They  also  make  all 
sorts  of  deviations.  When  they  come  to  the  place 
chosen  for  the  ambush,  they  lie  in  wait.  The  at¬ 
tack  is  usually  made  by  night  or  in  the  grey 
of  morning.  It  is  a  fierce  onslaught,  a  hail  of 
shot  mingled  with  the  shrill  wild  yells  of  people 
shrieking  like  demons,  while  the  rifles  pour  forth 
bullets.  All  the  forces  of  the  attacking  party  are 
concentrated  on  the  first  onslaught.  The  terrified 
animals  can  no  longer  be  controlled  and  often 
stampede  in  all  directions.  Then  begins  the  second 
part  of  the  fight,  in  which  the  best  horsemen  of 
the  djldi  play  the  principal  part  in  driving  their 
demounted  opponents  into  the  desert  to  die.  It 
is  mainly  to  put  down  the  djivüfi  that  the  French 
military  authorities  have  instituted  the  corps  of 
Mêh  aristes  Sa  ha  riens. 

B  ibliograp  hy\  D.  Albert,  Cue  Razzia  am 
Sahel ,  in  the  Hull.  Soe.  G  cog.  ef Alger ,  1900, 
p.  126  et  seq. ;  M.  Benhazera,  Six  Mois  chez  les 
Touaregs  du  I loggar  (Algiers,  190S),  p.  55  et 
seq. ;  Augustin  Bernard,  Les  Confins  Algêro- 
Marocains  (Paris,  1911),  p.  95  and  96;  M. 
Bernard,  .Votes  sur  fO.  Cherts ,  in  the  Bull . 
Soe.  Géog.  tf  O ran.  Vol.  xxx.  p.  373;  Deschamps, 
le  Mcharistc  saharien ,  in  the  Bull .  Soo.  Geog, 
tfOran ,  Vol.  xxix.  passim  and  more  particularly 
p.  283  et  seq.;  A.  Durand,  Xotes  sur  les  Torn* 
a  reg  s ,  in  the  Bull.  Soe.  Géog.  tf  Alger,  1904, 
p.  691  et  seq.  etc. 

2.  H/Î£Ày  or  according  to  the  pronunciation  in 
western  Morocco  ghAy  a  kind  of  feudal  or¬ 
ganisation  in  the  Moroccan  Army. 

Historical.  The  present  $lii  dates  from  the 
beginnings  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  Previously 
the  various  dynasties  of  North  Africa  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  power  with  the  help  of  groups  of  the 
people  whose  political  and  religious  interests  were 
their  own.  Resolutions  not  only  overthrew  the 
ruling  families  but  forced  them  to  maintain  their 
power  by  force  of  arms  and  spill  their  blood 
on  countless  battlefields.  The  great  families,  tribes 
and  clans,  who  had  accompanied  the  first  ruler, 
became  extinct.  Lest  they  should  become  depen¬ 
dent  on  Berber  clans,  who  could  not  be  relied  on 
to  be  faithful  to  a  dynasty  they  had  not  created,  the 
Sultilns  had  to  surround  themselves  with  foreign 
mercenaries,  who  had  no  connection  with  the  Allas 
territory.  The  older  North  African  dynasties  en¬ 
listed  Christians,  Kurds,  Persians  and  negroes. 
Under  the  Bana  Wat  tils,  the  Kurd,  Christian  and 
negro  guards  were  abolished  and  replaced  by  a 
guard  composed  solely  of  Arabs  {al-Shur (a\  This 
was  composed  mainly  of  the  elements  which  had» 
been  introduced  to  West  Morocco  by  the  Almchad 
ruler  YtV^flb  nl-Man>ur.  (l>ui  Hassan,  Shahanat. 
Kholo{  etc.)  or  of  Ma'äkil  Arabs  from  the  Tlemccn 
country  (Suld,  Buna  ‘Amir,  Sb.Vih,  Kiy&h,  ctc.X 
The  latter  were  quartered  in  the  environs  of  Eis 
(Fez)  and  formed  the  corps  of  Shcräfca (Orientals). 
The  attacks  of  the  Christians  in  the  xv'h  cen¬ 
tury  A.  P.  forced  the  ruler  of  Käs  to  place  gar¬ 
risons  in  the  strongholds  on  the  coast  and  these 
were  given  the  name  makhzen  (garrison  placed 
in  a  town),  which  was  very  soon  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  îo  the  whole  feudal  organisation  of  Mo¬ 
rocco.  But  this  mak\:en  su  ecu  min'd  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  the  rebellious 


Berbers  and  those  of  a  new  Ma'Sfcil  makhzen, 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  Sa'did  gfaarifs  of 
Sas  (1545). 

When  the  Sacdids  had  become  lords  of  the 
kingdom  of  Fis,  they  quartered  .the  Arabs  of 
their  in  the  garrisons  of  Käs,  calling  them 

the  Ahl  SBs  ;  they  were  soon  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  fortresses  of  the  Clharb  as  a  defence  against 
the  Kholo{  Arabs  of  what  had  been  the  Marlnid 
dj'tlh*  They  then  united  the  remnants  of  the 
of  the  BanQ  Watt 5s  (Skabana,  Zirara,  Ulfid  Mta‘a, 
Ulfid  Lfjerir)  with  their  own  and  placed  them  in 
the  garrisons  of  Tadla  and  Marrfikesb.  The  Sherfil>a 
were  also  enlisted  and  remained  in  garrison  in 
the  ncighltourhood  of  Fas.  The  Sacdid  army,  the 
tjji'h  ,  was  thus  created.  As  in  the  time  of  the 
BanQ  Wattfis,  it  consisted  of  military  cantonments 
of  members  of  the  makhzen  who  were  at  the 
call  of  their  sovereign  throughout  their  lives.  They 
lived  on  estates  which  formed  a  kind  of  fief  and 
were  free  from  taxation.  The  highest  officials  rose 
from  their  ranks. 

But  the  Sacdid  court  became  influenced  by  the 
Turks  in  the  adjoining  lands.  In  a  Edition  to  the 
c<  rps  of  tf/iihi  the  ^harifs  wished  to  have  a  corps 
d tilled  in  the  Kuropcan  fashion  by  Turkish  in¬ 
structors.  The  nucleus  of  this  corps,  consisting  of 
Andalusian  Moors,  renegades  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  Sudan  negroes,  was  only  of  any  real  value 
in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Ahmad  al-ljhahabl  (al- 
M  an  Mir).  While  this  dynasty  was  breaking  up  in 
the  civil  wars  caused  by  rival  claimants  for  the 
throne,  Sult/m  cAbd  Allah  !>.  Shaikh  wished  to 
have  a  body  of  faithful  troops  upon  whom  he 
could  implicitly  rely  and  gave  the  Shcrfika  most 
of  the  lands  which  they  had  previously  only 
held  in  fief. 

When  Mülfiy  nl-Kadrid  seized  the  throne  in 
1665  and  with  the  help  of  Arabs  and  Berbers 
from  the  I’djda  country  founded  the  dynasty  of 
Alid  Sharlfs  which  still  survives,  he  amalgamated 
bis  retainers  with  the  Shcrfika  of  Fas.  Ilis  succes¬ 
sor  Malay  Ismficil,  the  greatest  ruler  of  Morocco, 
gave  the  Lljlsh  the  character  that  it  has  retained 
to  the  present  day.  Ilis  mother  belonged  to  the 
Arab  trilic  of  Mgafra,  a  division  of  the  F  day  a. 
II;  invited  this  tribe  to  come  from  the  other  end 
of  SQs  and  settled  them  as  a  makhzen-tribe  near 
the  lands  of  the  Shcrfika  of  Fas.  He  reorganised 
the  negro  contingent  the  members  of  which  he 
had  sought  out  with  the  help  of  thç  Sacdid  Sultan 
Ahmad  al-Mansur’s  register.  They  had  to  swear 
an  oath  of  fealty  on  the  Imam  al-BukliârFs  book; 
ys hence  their  name  'Abh!  JUdhâtl  (slaves  of  Bu¬ 
ie  hrirl,  plur.  fhtnkhir).  The  rfjh/t  further  consisted 
of  the  SA  nu  ht  (Ulfid  I  »jama,  I  lawfira,  Bann  'Amir, 
Jî.inü  SnQs.  Scdj.Va,  Ahluf,  Suld,  etc.),  the  She  rani  a 
(Slpbana,  Zirâra,  Ulfid  J »je rar,  Ahl  Sfls,  Ulfid  Mta'a 
etc.),  the  Udaya  (the  Udaya  proper,  Mgafra  etc.) 
and  Ihtakhir .  These  were  the  four  makhzen  tribes 
and  together  formed  the  djnh.  Henceforth  the 
history  of  the  djhh  is  that  of  the  domestic  history 
of  Morocco;  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  their 
history  is  that  of  the  revolutions  of  Morocco.  In 
the  reigns  of  Mül  ay  Isma'll's  successors,  it  was 
the  itjhh  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  rulers.  The 
four  great  tribes  acted  just  as  suited  their  indivi¬ 
dual  interests.  From  1726  to  1 757,  in  the  brief 
».pace  of  31  years,  14  Sultans  were  enthroned, 
and  dejiosed  or  slain  by  them,  in  consideration 
of  the  presents  (jnnna)  they  received.  In  1757 


on  the  death  of  Sul(2n  eAbd  Alllh  b.  ItmftHl, 
who  had  himself  been  seven  times  deposed  and 
restored  again,  his  son  Muhammad  succeeded  him. 
Under  his  iron  rule,  the  {ÿl£&  tribes  were  kept 
under  control.  He  broke  the  power  of  the  Bu&khir, 
by  dividing  them  up  and  sending  them  to  garrison 
the  various  seaports.  To  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  Sherarda  of  Tadla  and  the  plain  of  Marrfi* 
kush,  he  enlisted  sections  of  the  tribes  of  this 
plain  in  the  makhzen  —  Mnabeha,  Rehamna, 
*Abda,  Ahmar  and  Harbil  —  Each  of  these  tribes 
had  to  send  two  Kfi’ids  and  their  retainers  to  the 
dj\sh.  These  detachments  were  released  from  their 
tribes,  entered  the  makhzen  of  Marräkegh,  to  which 
they  belonged,  received  the  pay  of  other  troops 
and  were  freed  from  taxes. 

Under  Sultfin  Yazid,  son  of  Muhammad,  insub¬ 
ordination  again  broke  out,  favoured  by  the  weak 
character  of  the  ruler.  He  was  assassinated  and 
the  struggles  for  the  throne  of  Morocco  began 
again,  wdiich  became  the  plaything  of  the  dj'tsh 
tribes.  Finally  about  1791,  Mnlfiy  Sllmfii*  succeeded 
in  winning  hK  way  to  the  throne  and  overthrowing 
his  rival  Mulfiy  Highfim,  who  had  been  chosen 
in  Marrakesh.  While  he  was  on  a  campaign  against 
the  Berbers  in  the  south,  the  Sherarda  aroused  a 
great  rebellion  against  him.  The  Udaya  took  his 
side  against  the  rebels  and  seized  the  opportunity 
to  plunder  Ffis.  Milny  Sliman  was  victorious  but 
on  his  death  his  succc^r  Millay  cAbd  al-Rahmfin 
was  proclaimed  Sultan  tin*  IVâya  in  1822. 
The  latter  w'as  almost  overthrown  by  another  rising 
of  the  Sherarda  and  had  as  a  rule  to  reside  in 
Marrakesh»  the  better  to  be  able  to  control  the 
tribes.  But  events  in  the  north  of  his  kingdom, 
a  rising  of  the  Udäya,  the  conquest  of  Algiers  by 
the  French  and  the  wars  of  his  representative 
'Abd  al-Kfidir  against  them,  forced  him  to  retire 
to  Ffis.  He  wished  to  take  the  field  in  person 
against  the  French.  But  after  his  defeat  at  Isly, 
he  recognised  how  unequal  to  European  armies 
his  was,  and  resolved  to  have  an  army 

modelled  on  those  of  Europe.  His  successor  Mu¬ 
hammad  carried  out  this  plan  by  his  edict  of  the 
22  Kadjab  1277  (l8*h  July  1861).  'Hie  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  new  army  was  after  many  experi¬ 
ments  finally  entrusted  to  a  body  of  French  officers. 

Present  State  of  the  Ojlgb.  The  t(jiih  at 
the  present  day  still  consists  of  the  Sherfika,  She- 
rardn,  Udaya  and  Bufikhir  with  the  half  makhzen- 
tribes  of  the  plain  of  Marräkegh  (cAbda  etc.). 
The  tribes  still  have  only  the  use  of  the  lands 
occupied  by  them,  except  the  Sherfika,  who  have 
obtained  the  cession  of  most  of  their  lands;  and 
the  Bufikhir  almost  all  of  whom  have  land  around 
Mckincz  (Miknasa).  The  djldn tribes  arc  divided 
into  regiments  of  500  men  (mint  [nfa]).  At  the 
head  of  each  raha  is  a  Ka’id  rahn ,  a  kind  of 
colonel.  Below  him  arc  five  hä  'id  at-mi’a,  com¬ 
manders  of  100  men,  each  of  whom  have  5  /////• 
katUam  IktIqw  them,  who  arc  subordinate  officers 
commanding  20  men.  The  private  soldier  of  the 
d/h/t  is  called  utukhjiznh 

The  members  of  the  d/irf  can  attain  to  the 
highest  positions  in  the  Makhzen.  The  Bufikhir 
still  retain  a  special  privilege;  from  their  ranks 
alone  are  drawn  the  Shuin/ef,  a  kind  of  pages, 
who  arc  employed  in  the  palaces  of  the  sovereign. 
The  Udfiya  have  the  right  to  call  themselves  Un» 
des  of  the  Sultan.  The  tribes  belonging  to  the 
djhh  arc  each  commanded  by  a  Pagfaa,  except 
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the  Shermrd*  and  Udiya,  who  are  divided  into 
garrisons,  each  of  which  is  commanded  by  a  Käld. 
The  Pa^ha  of  the  Buikhir  is  also  Pasha  of  Mekinez 
and  the  Pasha  of  the  Ahl  SCI*  is  also  Pasha  of 
Fils  I_)jadid.  All  officers  are  supposed  to  live  in 
their  garrison  towns  but  in  time  of  peace  they 
do  not  strictly  observe  this  rule.  Their  military 
duties  are  not  taken  very  seriously  nnd  most  of 
them  live  on  their  estates.  The  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  tribe  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
I haikh,  the  oldest  of  the  hop  id  ra/ia. 

When  the  Sultiln  requires  troops  each  Makhzcn- 
tribe  sends  a  detachment  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  its  raha.  T  his  holds  for  the  Hherflka, 
Mjerarda  and  I'd.lya,  all  of  uhich  consist  of  too 
many  families  for  them  to  belong  in  a  body  to 
the  djiji.  The  families  who  are  to  be  detached 
are  chosen  by  drawing  lots.  The  others  arc  free, 
though  they  pay  no  taxes  and  till  the  lands  gran¬ 
ted  them  for  the  time.  They  form  the  reserve  of 
the  ttjiylu  from  which  the  Sultan  draws  the  corps 
of  msakjhariu  (muleteers,  army  service  corps)  for 
the  4 askar  (regular  army)  and  for  the  artillery. 
Fach  member  of  the  dji$h  called  to  the  colours 
receives  in  his  garrison  an  allowance  of  rations 
{mtinTi)  and  a  monthly  pay  (raft •/>). 

The  Buäkhir,  who  now  number  only  4000  men, 
nnd  the  Ahl  Sus  arc  all  soldiers.  A  special  register 
is  kept  of  them.  They  all  receive  the  mumi  and 
the  rate!'  ar.d  their  widows  also  receive  pensions. 

Positions  in  the  djiih  often  descend  from  father 
to  son  and  their  holders  thus  form  a  permanent 
clement  in  the  Makhzcncastc. 

Although  the  creation  of  a  standing  army  on 
the  European  model,  the  c askar ,  has  lessened  the 
inlluence  and  political  importance  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  jjidl  ,  it  has  by  no 
means  destroyed  its  military  value.  The  fact  that 
they-  arc  peerless  horsemen  is  largely  due  to 
the  la  b  al-bartid  ttpo\vdcr*gamcM,  in  which  the 
i (jish  cxcclt.  The  field  artillery  of  the  standing 
army  is  also  recruited  from  them.  Trained  by  the 
French  officers,  sent  for  this  purpose,  this  artillery 
has  acquitted  itself  excellently. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  \ljish  is  divided 
into  ra/ia  and  these  arc  commanded  by  a  kâ  /</, 
below  whom  are  five  Laid  mi\i  with  their  ///#/- 
kaddam.  The  standing  army  on  the  other  hand  is 
divided  into  tabers  (battalions  or  regiments)  of 
varying  strengths 5  these  are  commanded  by  a 
ka }id  raha  who  has  a  khalifa  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  ko1  id  mi'a  below  him. 

Distribution,  Armament  and  Dress. 
The  (£//.[// -troops  are  unequally  distributed  among 
the  four  cities  Fas,  Mekinez,  Rabat  and  MarrÄkush 
in  which  Sultan  has  residences,  the  two  seaports, 
Tangier  and  l.nm^h  and  a  few  small  garrisons  in 
the  t.Lharb  (west),  cast  and  south  of  Morocco.  In 

these  places  the  djlsh  and  their  people  live  by 

themselves  and  hardly  mix  with  the  natives  by 

whom  they  are  feared. 

At  present  these  horsemen  arc  armed  with  the 
Winchester  rille,  which  has  supplartcd  the  long 
flintlock;  they  also  carry  the  sakitt,  a  sword  with 
an  aimost  straight  blade,  a  horn  handle  and  a 
wooden  sheath  covered  with  red  leather.  They 
also  carry  the  kummiya  and  the  kjhandjar ,  en¬ 
graved  daggers  with  very  curved  blades.  Their 
horses  as  a  rule,  arc  good,  but  the  harness  as 

usual  among  the  Arabs,  is  very  poor. 

They  wear  a  cloth  kaftan  of  some  loud  colour 


over  which  they  pot  a  white  farajfly*,  the  whole 
being  held  together  by  a  leather  girdle  with  silk 
embroidery.  Their  red  ütftkiy*  is  conical  in  shape 
and  wound  round  by  a  turban  of  white  muslin. 
Soft  slippers  of  yellow  leather  with  long  spikes 
instead  of  spurs  complete  this  picturesque  outfit. 

Bibliography :  al-Sall wl,  Kitüb  al-fs/iksJ 
(Cairo  1312),  passim,  especially  Vol.  iii.  and 
iv;  Cour,  Etablissement  des  Dynasties  des  Cher  if  s 
(Paris  1904),  passim;  E.  Aubin,  Le  Maroc 
d'aujourd'hui  (Paris  1905),  p.  172  et  seq.  ; 
Wcisgcrber,  Trois  Mois  de  Campagne  au  Maroc 
(Paris  1904),  p.  82  et  seq.;  Massignon,  Le 
Maroc  dans  les  premieres  Années  du  XIV*  Siècle 
(Algiers  1906),  p.  172  et  seq. ;  Iloudas,  Le 
Maroc  de  lôji  à  /S/J  (Paris  1886),  passim. 

(A.  Cor  R.) 

EJISM,  the  body.  The  study  of  bodies  is  the 
subject  of  physics.  Avicenna  devotes  the  second 
part  of  1ms  A \idjat  to  the  notion  of  a  physical 
body,  in  which  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  may  be 
recognised.  All  bodies  in  nature  consist  of  matter 
as  place  or  support  and  a  form  which  dwells  in 
the  matter,  as  for  example  the  form  of  a  statue 
has  its  abode  in  iron.  Forms  have  three  dimen¬ 
sions,  i.  c.  they  stretch  in  three  directions  cutting 
themselves  at  right  angles.  Matter  docs  not  have 
these  dimensions  by  its  nature;  but  it  is  disposed 
to  receive  them.  In  the  matter  of  physical  bodies 
there  are  other  forms  than  corporeal  forms,  they 
arc  those  which  arc  relative  to  categories,  quality, 
situation.  Bodies  have  certain  primary  qualities, 
without  which  they  cannot  exist  and  secondary 
qualities  the  absence  of  which  docs  not  destroy 
them  but  affects  their  integrity.  They  do  not  move 
of  themselves,  but  only  by  forces  superimposed 
on  them:  either  forces  which  keep  them  in  their 
state  or  position  like  weight  or  forces  which 
develop  them  like  the  vegetative  spirit,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  stars  the  spirits  that  animate  the 
spheres.  Bodies  arc  simple  or  composite;  those 
that  arc  simple  have  not  any  actual  parts  but  to 
the  mind  they  arc  divisible  ad  infinitum .  Several 
other  ideas  are  closely  connected  with  the  idea 
of  body;  these  are  movement  and  rest,  time  and 
place,  vacuity,  finity  and  infinity,  contact  and 
adherence,  continuity  or  succession.  These  various 
notions  have  given  rise  to  celebrated  disputes 
among  philosophers.  The  primary  bodies  of  which 
the  others  arc  composed  are  the  four  elements  : 
fire,  water,  air  and  earth,  which  arc  respectively 
hot  and  dry,  moist  and  cold,  moist  and  warm, 
dry  and  cold.  The  celestial  bodies  arc  incorruptible, 
the  others  on  the  other  hand  arc  produced  and 
destroyed. 

The  Mutakallim-thcologians,  who  arc  for  the 
most  part  atomists  do  not  agree  with  the  philo¬ 
sophers  that  bodies  are  composed  of  matter  and 
form;  they  arc  rather  comjHJscd  of  atoms  without 
extent,  which  by  their  union  form  extent.  Bodies 
for  them  arc  not  continuous  nor  infinitely  divi>ible, 
and  the  heavenly  have  not  a  different  nature  from 
earthly  bodies  (cf.  the  article  pjawhar,  p.  1027 
tt 

The  idea  of  body  appears  in  theology  in 
connection  with  God;  indeed  the  Koriin  often 
speaks  of  God  as  if  he  had  a  hotly,  saying  that 
he  sees,  hears,  speaks,  and  is  seated  on  a  throne. 
Gcrtain  scholars  have  consequently  held  that  the 
word  body  could  be  applied  to  God;  but  orthodox 
theologians,  like  al-AslTorl  have  combatted  this  an- 
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thropomorphic  idem  and  taught  that  these  expres¬ 
sions  only  designate  qualities  of  the  divine  being 
which  it  is  not  always  possible  exactly  to  define. 

In  eschatology  also,  questions  of  the  same  kind 
arise:  are  the  bridge  of  hell,  the  balance  and 
the  judgment-trump,  corporeal  bodies?  The  answer 
given  by  orthodox  theology  is  that  these  objects 
really  exist  but  that  they  are  not  bodies  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

Bibliography.  The  Naçffât  of  Avicenna, 
(Rome  1593),  p.  36  et  seq. 

(B.  Carra  de  Vaux.) 

EJISR,  plural  djusTir  (a.;  cf.  Fränkel,  Aram . 
Fremdwörter  im  Arabischen ,  p.  285),  “bridge”, 
is  more  particularly,  though  not  by  any  means 
exclusively,  a  bridge  of  boats  in  opposition  XoaP 
kantara ,  an  arched  bridge  of  stone. 

An  incident  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Babylonia  has  become  celebrated  among  the  Arab 
historians  as  yawm  aPd/isr  “the  day  of  the  fight 
at  the  bridge”:  in  1 3  A.  II.  Aba  cCbaid  al-Thakaft 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  against  the  Per¬ 
sians  at  a  bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  near  Hira; 
cf.  Wellhausen,  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten ,  vi.  68  et 
seq..  73;  Cactani.  Atntali  dclP  Islam,  Hi.  1 45  et  seq. 

EJISR  BANÀT  YA^DB  the  “bridge  of  Jacob’s 
daughters”,  a  bridge  across  thejordan  south 
of  the  Bahrat  al-Hula.  where  the  via  maris  from 
Damascus  to  Safed  and  cAkkä  crossed  the  river. 

This  trade  route  began  to  become  of  greater 
importance  in  the  Crusading  period;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  not  surprising  that  the  passage  of  the  river 
here  was  often  fiercely  fought.  In  552  (l  1 5 7)  the 
Franks  were  defeated  by  NUr  al-Dln  at  Jacob’s 
ford.  In  573=  1178,  Baldwin  IV.  built  a  fortress 
here  on  the  right  bank  at  the  Bait  YtfkTtb  near 
the  Makhâdat  aPAhzUn  (“ford  of  lamentations”), 
which  according  to  Vâlÿüt,  i.  775,  took  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  Jacob  lamented  for  his  son 
Joseph  here;  it  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by 
Saläh  al-Din  in  575  =  1179  an<^  pilgrimages  were 
resumed  to  the  Madihad  al -  Ya'kftbi  (Ibn  al-AÜiïr, 
cd.  Torn  berg,  xi.  301  ;  Aba  Shâma  in  Recueil  des 
J Hst.  des  Crois..  Or.  iv.  194  and  203  el  seq.\  cf. 
also  l<ey.  Les  Colonie:  Eranqttes  de  la  Syrie,  p.  438). 

DimasJjkl  (ec!.  Mehren,  p.  I07J  mentions  a 
“Jacob’s  Bridge”  (l>jisr  Ya<kûb),  which  crossed 
the  Jordan  here.  In  the  (xv«11)  century  a 

merchant  of  Damascus  built  a  khan  at  this  spot 
(Journ.  As.,  ixfl'  Ser.  vi.  262).  The  road  continued 
to  remain  the  main  route  to  Da/nascus  from  the 
west  in  the  centuries  following  and  we  therefore 
find  the  bridge  regularly  mentioned  in  the  itine¬ 
raries  of  eastern  as  well  as  western  travellers,  by 
the  name  it  still  bears,  the  “bridge  of  Jacob’s 
daughters”  fdjisr  banat  Va'kQb,  djisr  Ya'lfüb,  pons 
Jacob.  Va' I; Qb  koprii  :  cf.  Zeitschrift  der  Deutsch. 
Morgen/.  Ces.,  Ixiv,  694—700;. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  bridge  was 
emphasised  in  modern  times  when  in  1 799  the 
French  troops  advanced  up  to  it. 

According  to  Baedeker,  Palatina  *,  p.  247  the 
present  bridge  dates  from  the  xv,f»  century.  Not 
far  from  it  the  tomb  of  Jacob’s  daughters  is  vener¬ 
ated  and  a  little  farther  to  the  south  a  few  remains  of 
the  castle  of  the  Crusading  period  may  still  be  seen. 

Bibliography.  In  addition  to  the  referen¬ 
ces  in  the  text  cf.  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  xv.  266 
el  teq.\  Pal.  F.xplor .  Lund,  (.heart.  Statements , 
1898,  p.  29  et  seq.\  Paltistin  t-fahrbuch,  i.  82; 
v.  19.  (R.  Haiti  mann.) 


EJISR  al-ÇADID  “Iron  Bridge”,  a  bridge 
over  the  Or  on  tes  on  the  road  from  Halab 
via  Hfirim  to  Ant&kiya.  In  the  Crusading  period 
this  bridge,  which  was  of  great  strategic  importance 
and  is  mentioned  in  earlier  literature,  is  described 
as  defended  by  two  strong  towers.  'Hie  defences 
of  the  bridge  were,  from  the  battles  of  the  Crusa¬ 
ders  around  Antäkiya  to  modern  times,  the  scene 
of  much  fighting.  A  small  village  has  grown  up 
beside  the  bridge. 

Bibliography.  Rcy,  Colonies  Franques  de 
la  Syrie ,  p.  339;  Abu  *1-Fidâ  (ed.  Rcinaud), 
p.  42;  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  xvii.  1641;  Pctermann, 
Reisen ,  ii.  365;  Sachau,  Reise  in  Syrien,  p.  461; 
M.  Hartmann  in  the  Zeitsehr.  der  Ges.  für 
Erdk.,  xx ix.  504. 

EJISR  at.-SHUGHR,  the  capital  of  a  1* a ( J 2 
in  the  sandjak  of  Halab,  S.  K.  of  the  two 
fortresses  al-Shughr  and  Bakäs,  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Crusading  period,  on  the  Orontes, 
where  the  road  from  Halab  to  al-Lâdhikïya  crosses 
the  river.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  Arab 
geographers;  Abu  ’1-Fidä  (ed.  Reinaud,  p.  261) 
mentions  the  bridge  of  Kashfahân,  east  of  al- 
Shughr,  where  a  weekly  market  was  held;  we 
ought  therefore  —  with  M.  Hartmann  —  to  iden¬ 
tify  Djisr  al-Shughr  with  Tell  Kashfahän  (cf.  Yäkat, 
i.  869),  where  in  584=1188  Saläh  al-Din  en¬ 
camped  before  taking  the  adjoining  fortresses.  The 
village  which  comprises  about  600  houses  had 
still  quite  recently  a  Monday  market,  on  which 
account  it  was  loosely  called  Bäzär. 

Bibliography  :  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvii.  1 099 
et  seq .  ;  M.  Hartmann  in  the  Zeiischr.  der  Ges.  für 
Erdk.,  xxix.  162  and  495.  (R.  Hartmann.) 

DJÏWAN,  Mult.A,  whose  real  name  is  Ahmad  ii. 
Aid  S.\cIi>  ij.  ‘Aim  A1.1.Ä11  was  born  in  Amaithf,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lucknow.  lie  studied  with 
eminent  ‘ulamft*  of  his  country  but  completed  his 
courses  with  Mulla  Lutf  Allah  of  Djahänäbäd.  His 
piety  and  learning  induced  the  Emperor  ‘Alamglr 
(1069 — 1118=  1659 — 1707)  to  appoint  him  as  his 
teacher  and  the  Mullâ  enjoyed  his  favour  as  long 
as  the  Emperor  lived.  His  son,  the  Emperor  Shah 
cAlam,  also  (1119—1124=1707—1712)  had  a 
great  regard  and  respect  for  him.  He  went  to  the 
Ilirij&z  where  the  ‘ulamft*  of  Madina  read  al-Na- 
safl’s  Minor  APAnwTir  with  him  and  requested 
him  to  write  a  commentary  on  it.  So  he  acceded 
to  their  request  and  wrote  his  famous  work, 
mentioned  below.  After  returning  from  the  pilgri¬ 
mage  he  spent  all  his  life  in  teaching  and  deliver¬ 
ing  lectures  to  the  students.  He  died  in  Dihli  in 
1130=1717. 

lie  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 

1.  aPtaf strut  aPahmadiya  fl  bayiin  a  Paya  t  aP 
shaPiya  (K.mipur  Library,  p.  24;  printed,  Cal¬ 
cutta  A.  H.  1263); 

2.  Niir  a  Panwar,  a  commentary  on  al-Nnsaft’s 
treatise  on  the  principles  of  Muhammadan  juris¬ 
prudence,  according  to  the  Hanafi  school  (Bankipttr 
Library,  p.  826;  Knmpur  Library,  p.  280;  I«oth, 
Ind.  Off.,  N".  316;  printed  repeatedly:  Calcutta 
A.  h.  1818,  Lucknow  A.  If,  1266,  A.  II.  1279, 
Cawnporc  A.  II.  1299). 

Bibliography.  Azild  al-Bilgrftml,  Subhat 
aPMardjan ,  p.  79;  Siddilj  Hasan,  Alnfjud  aP 
Vitim,  p.  907;  Nawaz  Khan,  Ma  a(hir  aP  l  haar  a 
iii.  794;  Fa  (fir  Muhammad  al-Lfthorf,  Huduik 
aPlJanaflya ,  p.  436;  ‘Abd  nl-Awwat,  Mufld 
aP  Mufti,  p.  133.  (M.  IIiHAYKT  Husain.) 
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EJIZYA  (a.)  *t  ri  bu  te,  poll-tax'*,  the  name 
given  in  Muhammadan  Law  to  the  indulgence- 
taxes  levied  on  the  ah  l  a!-jhimma , 

I.  The  Theory  of  the  tfjizya  in  the  FiVh. 

In  the  Fikh-I»ookx,  the  tjjizya  is  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  holy  war  (»(/i/tuf  q.  r.,  p.  1041 
et  seq.).  While  pagans  only  have  the  choice  between 
Islam  or  death,  the  possessors  of  a  scripture  (a  hi 
ai-kitah)  may  obtain  security  and  protection  for 
themselves,  their  families  and  goods  by  paying  the 
jjizya.  This  dogma  is  founded  on  Kor'An  ix.  a<?, 
where  it  is  laid  down:  “Fight  them,  that  believe 
not  in  Cod  and  the  last  day  and  who  hold  not 
as  forbidden  what  Cod  and  his  apostle  have  for¬ 
bidden,  and  do  not  profess  the  true  religion,  those 
that  have  a  scripture,  until  they  pay  the 
djiiya  in  person  in  subjection”.  Relying 
on  this  passage  the  Fil^h  regards  the  jjizya  as  an 
individual  poll-tax,  by  payment  of  which  Chris¬ 
tians,  Jews,  Magians,  Sahcans  or  Samaritans  make 
a  contract  with  the  Islamic  community,  so  that 
they  arc  henceforth  not  only  tolerated  but  even 
have  a  claim  for  protection.  Certain  Christian 
groups,  like  the  lia nü  Taghlib  and  the  Christians 
of  Nadjriln  occupy  a  special  position  and  do  not 
pay  ifjizyt 1.  Only  adult  males  in  the  full  possession 
of  their  physical  and  mental  faculties  and  having 
the  means  to  pay  arc  liable  to  the  tax.  Women, 
children  and  old  men  arc  exempted,  as  war  is 
not  waged  on  them,  Blind  men  and  cripples  only 
pay  when  they  arc  wealthy;  poor  men  and  beggars 
are  not  expected  to  pay.  Monks  are  exempted,  if 
they  are  poor.  Hut  if  their  monasteries  are  wealthy, 
the  superiors  have  to  pay  the  tax.  Slaves  also 
are  exempted.  Alongside  of  this  mild  treatment 
of  the  poor  and  weak,  there  is  a  corresponding 
strictness  with  the  wealthy  and  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  no  one  who  ought  to  pay  escapes. 
Collectors  arc  therefore  particularly  warned  not 
to  levy  round  sums  or>  communities  on  a  basis 
of  their  numbers  alone.  Mow  to  deal  with  the 
tax  in  the  case  of  a  jhimmi  who  becomes  a 
convert  to  Islam,  or  one  who  dies  in  the  current 
exchequer-year  is  a  question  of  ikhtiUij\ 

The  jjizya  should  be  paid  in  money  but  it  may 
be  paid  in  kind,  c.  g.  in  garments,  cattle  or  even 
needles,  but  wine,  and  cattle  that  have  died  a 
natural  death  {tnaita\  are  not  legal  payment;  the 
proceeds  of  their  sale  may  however  be  taken. 
The  normal  tax  at  first  was  1  dinar.  This  later  be¬ 
came  the  minimum.  In  countries  where  the  jtatulard 
was  a  silver  one,  it  was  the  equivalent,  12  dirhams. 
For  tihimmts  [q.v.  p.  *»5S:*]  in  better  circun  stances 
the  lax  was  next  placed  at  2  dlnflrs  or  24  dirhams, 
and  for  rich  4  dinars  or  48  dirhams.  According  to 
Alni  Yusuf,  from  whom  most  of  these  facts  arc  taken, 
money-changers,  dealers  in  cloths,  landowners, 
merchants  and  physicians  were  considered  rich, 
while  artisans  such  as  tailors,  dyers,  cobblers  and 
shoemakers  were  counted  poor;  lie  gives  no  de¬ 
tails  of  the  middle  class.  If  a  man  could  not  pay 
his  jjizya ,  lie  was  not  to  be  forced  to  do  so  by 
corporal  punishment  (Hogging,  exposure  in  the 
sun,  soaking  with  oil)  but  only  by  imprisonment. 
According  to  the  verse  which  introduced  it,  the 
jjizya  was  to  be  paid  “ill  submission”  {uuthum 
,  which  nl-S||illi‘I,  no  doubt  correctly, 
explained  as  to  the  dominion  (huh»t)  of  Islam, 
which  the  dhitumts  were  under.  Others,  on  the 
authority  of  this  passage,  demanded  a  very  humi¬ 
liating  method  of  paying  it  ami  it  is  most  probable 


that  the  degrading  prescriptions  regarding  dress 
etc.  are  only  interpretations  of  this  passage.  The 
income  from  the  jjizya  was  paid  into  the  state 
treasury  ( bait  a  l- mat,  q.  v p.  598  et seq.)  and  wich 
that  from  the  tharâjj  [q.v.]  the  land-tax,  formed 
the  revenue  from  the  fat i  [q.  v.]  which  belonged 
to  the  whole  community. 

2.  The  History  of  the  conception  of 
Ujizya  in  Practice. 

Djizya  originally  meant  the  collective  tribute 
levied  on  conquered  lands.  The  Arabs  every-wherc 
left  the  administrative  conditions  which  they  found, 
unchanged  and  regarded  the  revenues  of  the  provin¬ 
ces  as  their  jjizya.  The  distinction  which  later  be¬ 
came  usual  between  tjjizya  as  a  poll-tax  and  kharajj 
as  a  land-tax  did  not  at  first  exist,  for  our  authorities 
frequently  speak  of  a  hkarâij  from  a  poll-tax  and 
a  tjjizya  from  land.  The  revenue  from  the  fai J 
I  is  even  quite  usually  called  tjjizya  in  allusion  to 
the  passage  quoted  from  the  Kor  5n.  For  example, 
in  the  Egyptian  papyri  of  the  first  century  a.  if. 
besides  the  tjjizya  (3 if ponx)  as  the  principal  tax 
in  gold,  only  the  payment  in  kind  is  mentioned, 
which  cannot  be  discussed  here.  According  to  the 
Arab  view,  this  tjjizya  was  a  poll-tax;  for  on  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  of  occupation,  a  hypothetical 
number  of  inhabitants  and  not  the  area  of  arable 
land  was  taken  as  the  basis  for  estimating  the 
tribute.  Now  a  poll-tax  existed  before  the  conquest 
in  the  conquered  lands,  Sassanian  and  Byzantine 
(fT/xf^rxA/ov,  xvèftrfsô;)  but  the  main  source  of 
revenue  and  hence  of  the  tribute  was  the  Land- 
tax,  which  bore  the  Aramaic  name  of  kharügj. 
This  term  was  identified  with  the  Arabic  th.arjj 
or  tkarâjj  (Kor’an,  xviii,  xxiii,  7l)  and  from 
the  (Abbâsid  period  was  in  general  use  in  the 
non-Aramaic  provinces  also.  Kharâjj  as  “revenue”, 
“income  from  land-tax”  is  interchangeable  with 
jjizya,  even  in  the  oldest  literature  that  has  survived 
to  us.  If  it  was  the  income  from  the  tribute  that 
was  emphasised,  it  was  called  kharajj^  but  if  one 
were  thinking  more  of  the  tribute  paid  by  those  who 
had  been  conquered  by  Islam,  the  Kor  finie  ex¬ 
pression  tjjizya  was  used.  With  the  consolidation 
of  Arab  jxnver  khara.(j  gradually  became  the  term 
applied  to  the  land-tax,  which  with  the  gradual 
conversion  to  IslAm  of  the  subjected  peoples  came 
to  be  levied  on  Muslims  also,  and  thus  lo*t  its 
tribute  (<^/:itj)-charactcr.  The  Kor  änic  tfjizya  was 
replaced  by  the  individual  poll-tax  which  lsUm 
found  already  in  existence  and  which  was  of 
course  levied  on  non-Muslims  only.  In  the  early 
literature  and  in  Egyptian  receipts  for  the  payment 
of  the  poll-tax  the  term  jjatiya  (plur.  ajazvàti) 
was  used,  which  became  synonymous  with  .p:iJ. 
This  jjäiiya  or  ajtzya  was  counted  of 

this  or  that  year,  because  the  total  income  from  ' 
the  fat*  was  also  called  kfa'&Ü  (cf.  KHAK.Viy). 
Thus  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half  arose 
the  terminology  of  tfaeàji  and  %(ji:  1  *r,  although 
the  KiVh  treats  them  as  having  existed  from  the 
beginning. 

On  the  practice  in  ancient  times  wc  really  have 
only  saiisu.ctory  information  as  to  the  custom  in 
Egypt.  Alter  payment  one  was  given  a  lead-seal 
round  the  neck,  but  the  faliph  HidtAtu  introduced 
regular  receipts  called  A// .7  Vs.  Numbers  of  thoc 
have  survived  but  they  have  not  yet  l»een  tho¬ 
roughly  investigated.  Egypt  is  said  to  have  had 
levied  on  it  at  the  conquest  a  tax  of  2  dlnârs  a 
head  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  according  to  the 
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Greek  taxation-rolls  of  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
the  totals  give  this  as  an  average;  but  much 
smaller  amounts  are  found.  For  later  centuries 
it  is  evident  from  the  receipts  that  in  practice 
the  minimum  of  1  dlnfir,  prescribed  by  the  fit^h, 
was  often  very  much  smaller.  In  the  first  century 
however  many  persons  were  entirely  exempt  from 
taxation,  though  we  do  not  know  why;  there  is 
still  much  to  be  explained  on  the  whole  subject. 
The  monks  were  strictly  compelled  to  pay  <( }izya 
in  Kgypt  from  the  time  of  4Abd  al-\Azïz,  the 
brother  of  ‘Abd  al-Malik,  although  they  had  appa¬ 
rently  been  previously  exempted. 

With  the  gradual  adoption  of~Isläm,  the  ctfizya 
as  purely  a  poll-tax  gradually  declined  and  by 
Saladin’s  time  the  revenue  in  Kgypt  from  this 
source  was  only  130,000  dinars  (Makrlzï,  Khi(a 
I,  107,  23;  108,  ,7).  Nevertheless  this  tax,  levied 
as  a  sign  of  their  subjection  on  the  non-Muslim 
citizens  of  the  second  class,  remained  a  perma¬ 
nent  institution.  We  only  have  exact  details  for 
Turkey;  these  have  been  collected  by  Hcidborn, 
Les  Finances  Ottomanes  (Vienne-Leipzig  191 2), 
p.  23  et  sei/,  from  v.  Hammer  and  other  sources 
(There  is  a  reproduction  of  a  Turkish  receipt  for 
ijjizya  in  Karabacck,  Führer  Lurch  Lie  Ausstel¬ 
lung  Lcr  Papyrus  Erzherzog  F  ai  ner ,  p.  176). 
/Jjizya  existed  in  Turkey  down  to  the  time  ol 
the  Crimean  War.  I5y  the  law  of  io,!'  May  1855 
(F.  Hamberg,  Geschichte  Ler  oriental.  Angelegenheit, 
p.  263),  the  Ljizya  as  a  tax  on  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  was  replaced  by  a  tax  for  exemp¬ 
tion  from  military  service.  The  last  trace  of  it 
only  disappeared  after  the  Revolution  in  Turkey 
kince  when  Christians  also  do  military  service. 

P  ibl iograp  hy:  All  the  Kikh-books  under 
IZfihäL ;  cf.  more  particularly  Abu  Ycisuf,  Kitîib 
at’Ehann(/,  p.  69  et  seq.  :  al-bMlib,  Kitab  al - 
I  'mm,  iv.  82  et  seq.\  M  award!,  al-AhktVn  a l - 
Sul  (only  a ,  passim;  d’Ohsson,  Tableau  General 
Le  V Empire  Ottoman ,  Hi.  9  et  scq.  ;  Wcllhausen, 
Das  Arabische  F  eich ,  p.  172  et  seq.\  Becker, 
Feitrage.  p.  81  et  seq.\  Papyri  Schott-FeinharLt , 
i.  37  et  seq.\  IL  1.  Hell,  Greek  Papyri  in  the 
Hritish  Museum ,  Catalogue ,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  xxv. 
et  seq.\  166  et  seq.\  Cactani,  Annali  LelP  Islam , 
iv.  a.  If.  21.  §  235  et  seq.\  v.  a.  If.  23,  §  562 
et  seq.  (C.  II.  HkCKEK.) 

EJÖDHPÜR  is  the  largest  state  in  Rädj-  I 
pGtäna,  India,  with  an  area  of  35,000  square 
miles,  and  lies  on  the  west  borden  of  that  Province. 
It  is  a  country  of  sand  dunes  and  desert  tracts, 
but  produces  fine  millet  crops  with  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  rainfall.  The  state  was  founded  by  Kfithor 
Kàdjpüts  after  their  defeat  at  Kanaudj  by  Mu¬ 
hammad  Ghôrl  in  i  r 94  a.  u.,  the  city  of 
pûr  being  founded  later  in  1459.  Kao  Maldeo, 
the  ruler  of  PjôdhpQr,  who  gave  but  grudging 
aid  to  the  Kmpcror  Ilumäyim,  was  attacked  and 
defeated  by  Shcr  Shah  in  1 544,  and  again  by  the 
Kmpcror  Akhar.  His  son,  L'dai  Singh,  gave  his 
xistcr  in  marriage  to  the  Kmpcror  Akbar,  and  his 
daughter  to  Prince  Salim,  afterwards  j.)jali:lng)r, 
and  the  Kûthôrs  then  became  closely  connected 
with  the  Mughal  Kmpcror.  of  Hihll.  Maharndja 
Lijasvant  Singh  (1638 — 1678)  served  in  the  wars 
on  the  deposition  of  the  Kmpcror  Sljähdjahän, 
wat  Viceroy  in  Gudjarät  and  the  Hak  ban,  and  died 
at  pjamrQd  near  Pcsh.lwar.  Huring  the  minority 
of  his  ton,  Adjlt  Singh,  Awrangzcb  attacked  and 
sacked  pjôdhpür;  this  chief  afterwards  recovered 


the  city,  but  was  again  besieged  by  the  Saiyid 
brothers  and  compelled  to  give  a  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  Emperor  Farrufehsiyar  (1713— 
1719).  For  two  years  from  1815  the  freebooter, 
Amir  Kj>3n,  held  possession  of  EjödhpGr,  after 
which  the  state  came  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Government.  The  Musaltnans  in  the  State 
number  only  150,000,  or  8%  of  the  population. 
The  hill  fort  enclosing  the  palace  towering  above 
the  city  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  all  India. 

P  ibli  ogr  a p  hy  :  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India, 

s.  v.  (II.  C.  Kanshawe.) 

EJOFRA,  an  oasis  in  the  Sahara,  about 
180  miles  south  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra, 
and  about  300  south-east  of  Tripoli,  a  valley  in 
the  form  of  an  ellipse  running  from  east  to  west, 
surrounded  by  hills  rising  to  a  height  of  700 
feet,  viz.  the  Hjabal  Masjjrik  in  the  N.  W.,  the 
Hjabal  Hon  and  Hjabal  Waddän  in  the  N.  K., 
the  Hjabal  Miutr  in  the  \V.  and  the  Hjabal  al- 
Soda  in  the  S.  A  low  ridge  running  from  N.  to 
S.  cuts  the  valley  into  almost  equal  parts.  Of  the 
1000  square  miles  of  this  valley,  barely  a  twen¬ 
tieth  is  arable,  and  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
consists  of  calcareous  sand  traversed  by  clay  and 
chalk  and  sebkhas. 

The  6000  inhabitants  of  Hjofra  arc  found  in 
three  settlements,  Sokna,  Hon  and  Waddän.  Sokna 
in  the  centre  of  the  oasis,  although  now  much 
declined,  still  has  about  3000  inhabitants.  The 
wall  that  runs  round  the  settlement,  has  33  bastions 
and  7  gates,  and  is  commanded  by  a  kasha  now 
in  ruins.  The  houses  are  in  part  built  of  stone 
as  in  the  coast  towns  and  in  part  of  unbaked 
bricks  as  in  Fczzan.  Around  the  town  is  a  girdle 
of  gardens  to  the  irrigation  of  which  great  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid.  The  majority  of  the  population  even 
at  the  present  day  only  speak  a  Berber  dialect. 

Hon  about  1 5  miles  N.  K.  of  Sokna,  is  an  un¬ 
important  market-town. 

Waddän,  15  miles  S.  K.  of  Sokna,  used  to  be 
the  most  important  town  in  the  oasis,  to  which 
it  gave  its  name.  Built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
town,  whose  walls  the  traveller  Lyon  thinks  he 
has  recognised,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs 
immediately  after  their  settlement  in  Kgypt.  Ibn 
Hawkal  (cd.  de  Gocjc,  p.  44  et  seq.  ;  IJescr .  Le 
l'Afrique ,  transi,  de  Slane,  Journ.  As .,  1842,  p. 
164)  tells  us  that  in  his  time  Waddän  and  the 
adjoining  territory  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Surt.  This  traveller  as  docs  IdrlsI  at  a  later  period, 
praises  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  wealth  of  the 
settlements,  the  abundance  of  fruits,  particularly 
of  dates,  which  were  superior  in  quality  to  those 
of  Awdjila  (q.  v.,  p.  517).  There  was  a  busy  trade, 
for  Waddän  was  one  of  the  stages  on  the  road 
to  the  land  of  the  negroes.  The  present  inhabitants 
arc  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Mudjair  and,  according 
to  NachtigaJ,  include  a  great  many  of  Shurftl. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  xixr,‘  century  when 
Fczzffn  was  ruled  by  a  native  Still;! n,  Waddän 
and  the  two  neighbouring  towns  still  retained  their 
independence.  They  formed  a  kind  of  republic, 
in  which  the  malcontents  of  Tripolis  and  Murzii^ 
sought  refuge.  After  the  occupation  of  Fczzftn  by 
the  Turks,  the  oasis  of  Hjofra,  although  in  the 
Mediterranean  territory,  was  attached  to  this  pro¬ 
vince  and  placed  under  a  V^'immakam  under  the 
governor  of  Murzfil;. 

//  /  h  l  i  og  r  a  p  h  y:  Lyon,  Travels  in  North 

Africa  (London  1821;  French  transi.,  Baris 
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1822),  p.  75  etseq.\  H.  Barth,  Reisen  und  Entdec¬ 
kungen,  v.  447  et  seq.\  Nachtigal,  Saharä  und 
Sudan,  Chap.  2;  Roh  Ifs,  DU  Ouse  Djofra  im 
Jahre  iSyg  in  IVestermanns  Monatsbericht ,  iii. 
13,  p.  80;  do.,  Kufra  (Ixripzig  1881),  p.  122 — 
176;  El-I  lachatchi,  Voyage  au  pays  des  Scnoussia 
(transi,  by  Serres  et  Lasram,  Paris  1903;  2.  ed. 
19*2)-  (G.  Y  ver.) 

QJOKYAKARTA  or  L>jokya,  also  Yogyâkarti, 
the  name  of  a  sultanate  in  the  centre  of  Java, 
with  an  area  of  56,5  geogr.  sq.m,  and  in  1905 
a  population  of  1,110,814  Muslim  Javanese,  5366 
Chinese,  97  Arabs,  86  other  Asiatic  foreigners  and 
2342  Europeans;  it  is  also  the  name  of  the  resi¬ 
dency  including  this  sultanate  and  of  the  capital 
of  both  (1905:  79.567  inhabitants). 

Pjokynknrta ,  with  the  principalities  of  Paku 
Alam,  Surakartâ  and  Mangku  NSgoro,  forms  the 
so-called  u  Yorstcnlandcn”,  all  that  is  left  of  the 
once  great  Javanese  kingdom  of  Mataram,  which 
arose  (c.  1586)  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Hindu 
kingdom  of  Modjopahit,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  Muslim  rulers  on  the  coast  in  1518.  I  nder 
Sunan  Agcng  in  the  first  half  of  the  wii'1»  century, 
it  had  extended  over  almost  the  whole  of  Java. 
Civil  wars  about  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
the  intervention  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
and  of  other  allies  or  enemies,  like  the  Madurese 
and  Makassars,  finally  brought  upon  the  ruin  of 
the  kingdom  and  left  it  a  dependency  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  1755  it  was  divided  into  l_>jok- 
yükarlâ  and  Surakarta. 

It  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  despotic 
monarchies  which  used  to  exist  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  where  Hindu  inllucncc  had  made 
itself  strongly  felt. 

The  Sultan  grants  the  land  to  his  subjects  for 
cultivation  on  payment  of  a  tax  ( fa djeg)  of  half 
the  rice  produced  from  the  irrigated  fields;  from 
the  middle  of  the  xviii'l«  century  on,  there  was 
also  paid  a  third  of  the  rice  from  dry  fields  and 
of  other  produce.  The  ruler  had  further  the  right 
to  levy  taxe ,  arbitrarily  on  the  occasion  of  a  birth, 
circumcision,  marriage,  death,  or  the  building  of 
a  house  etc.,  in  his  family  (fakir  tu  not).  Thirdly 
the  people  were  obliged  to  render  personal  ser¬ 
vice  to  him  (pagaweyan),  The  holders  of  appa¬ 
nages  receive  from  the  rulers  along  with  the 
land,  the  right  to  raise  those  taxes  from  those 
who  live  on  it. 

The  government  was  carried  on  in  name  of  the 
Sultan,  by  a  regent  or  p*itiy  who  in  Pjokyakartft 
has  always  borne  the  title  danurc^/d.  He  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Sultau  with  the  approval  of  the 
i  >utch  authorities,  confirmed  and  paid  by  the  latter. 
With  the  officers  of  state  (P*  i y  ay  i)  outside  the 
kraton  or  royal  town  he  forms  the  kapatihan  or 
governing  body  and  is  the  second  in  the  kingdom. 
'Phc  crown  prince,  whose  title  is  pang  cran  adipati 
forms  with  him  the  kadipaten  in  the  kraton ,  which 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  has  authority  over. 
They  live  in  the  royal  town,  the  kraton  of  the 
Sultan,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls.  The  third 
governing  body  in  the  state  is  the  pang ulon  or 
Muhammadan  clergy. 

In  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment,  the  political  power  of  the  Sultan  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Dutch  authorities.  Besides  its 
political  constitution  as  a  residency  divided  into 
three  assistant-residencies,  the  present  arrangement 


of  judicial  institutions  in  the  Sultanate  best  cm- 
phasises  this  fact  In  1839  a  supreme  court  was 
instituted  with  the  Dutch  Resident  as  president 
and  the  Regent  and  other  high  Javanese  officials 
as  members;  the  powers  of  the  previously  impor¬ 
tant  native  Surambi  (court  of  the  clergy)  and 
P  rad  Util  (Criminal  court)  were  transferred  to  it. 
In  the  same  year  a  court  for  Europeans  was  in¬ 
stituted  with  the  Resident  as  president  and  Euro¬ 
pean  members.  The  third  native  court,  the  Bale - 
tnangu,  for  civil  cases  and  agrarian  suits  among 
natives,  survives  in  Ujokyakartà  to  the  present 
day.  Since  1 903  the  administration  of  the  penal  code 
in  Ujokyàkartà  exclusive  of  the  kraton  and  in  the 
residencies  outside  the  “Vorstcnlanden”,  has  been 
organised  and  thus  transferred  to  European  au¬ 
thorities. 

In  Lijokyakart.i  as  well  as  in  the  other  “Vor- 
stcnlandcn”  we  find  the  typical  Javanese  and  his 
society;  on  the  one  side  is  a  highly  developed 
aristocracy  around  a  royal  house  from  which  it 
has  sprung  and  on  which  it  is  still  quite  depen¬ 
dent  as  a  ruling  official  caste,  on  the  other,  the 
poverty-stricken  masses  an  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  on  a  very  low  level,  which  regards  the  class 
that  exploits  it  with  awe  and  reverence.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  Javanese  society  is  the  strict 
formality,  observed  to  the  smallest  detail,  which 
marks  the  intercourse  of  the  latter  with  the  former 
in  all  affairs.  As  a  result  of  their  environment,  the 
parasitical  nobility  has  not  developed  any  serious 
conception  of  life  nor  any  kind  of  activity  but 
only  the  tendency  to  satisfy  their  passions;  there 
is  no  inclination  among  the  down-trodden  and 
exploited  people  to  raise  themselves  to  a  higher 
level;  they  arc  content  if  they  obtain,  by  legal 
or  illegal  means,  the  necessities  for  life,  festivities, 
opium-smoking  and  gambling.  As  elsewhere  among 
the  native  population  of  Java,  society  here  is 
entirely  ruled  by  its  beliefs.  But  it  is  animistic 
conceptions,  modified  by  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
ceremonial,  that  guide  the  Javanese  in  his  daily 
I  life.  The  practice  of  Sh.lfici  teaching  in  the  “Vor- 
stcnlanden"  and  in  Ujokyiikartd  has  the  following 
peculiarities:  the  ordinär)' Javanese  does  not  adhere 
strictly  to  his  religious  duties  with  regard  to  {jlat 
(sc/nbahyang)  and  on  Fridays  it  is  usually  only 
the  santri  (devout)  and  the  'ulamil  that  assemble 
in  the  masdjid.  The  call  to  prayer  does  not  consist 
simply  of  the  prescribed  adhän,  but  also  of  the 
beating  a  large  drum  (bldug)  in  the  ouK'r  gallery 
of  the  temple;  there  are  no  minftrets  in  pjokyi- 
kartà.  This  sultanate  is  one  of  the  areas  where 
{ adaka  ami  ßtra  are  rarely  and  very  irregularly 
paid.  Fasting  is  not  seriously  practiced  by  the 
masses  and  only  observed  by  the  devout  and  the 
vulam3.  The  hadjÿ  however,  has  a  great  attraction 
for  them,  and  many  from  pjokydkartà  go  to  Mecca 
without  seeing  that  their  families  can  subsist  with¬ 
out  them. 

In  PjokyäkartÄ  also  the  circumcision  of  boys 
and  girls  is  regarded  as  the  first  duty  of  a  Muslim. 

In  the  “Vorstculandeii”,  including  pjokyàkarti, 
the  great  festivals  of  Mawlid,  ‘Id  al-Fitr  and  'Id 
al-Korhftn  (ga/lblg  mttlnd%  -puJsii  and  -blear)  arc 
observed,  more  than  in  the  rest  of  Java,  with 
ceremonies  and  rejoicings.  The  first  two  derive 
their  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  Sultan 
ami  his  vassals  receive  their  land-tax  (pjsi'lg)  then. 
For  six  days  before  the  gar  trig  nu.’ud  music  U 
played  on  the  gamilan  ami  religious  meals  {slJB 
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kah)  take  place.  The  garlb/g  fuâsâ  is  regarded 
by  Europeans  as  the  Muhammadan  New  Year  and 
visits  of  congratulation  are  paid. 

In  the  nights  of  the  2I'1,  23nd,  25lh,  27th  and 
29ll>  Ramadbfin  religious  meals  ( mailman ),  with 
recitations  of  the  KoPän,  arc  held  in  a  spirit 
of  rejoicing  even  in  the  little  villages. 

Bibliography :  Cf.  the  bibliography  in  the 
article  Vorstenlanden  in  KrtcycL  van  Nederl,  Indie  ; 
further  P.  J.  Veth,  Java  (i*t  ed.,  1875—1882; 
2nd  cd.,  1896 — 1907);  J.  W.  Yzerman,  Be- 
sekrijving  der  Oudheden  nabij  de  grenten  der 
residences  Soerakarta  en  Djogdjokarta  (1891); 
P.  J.  F.  Louw  and  C.  S.  de  Kterck,  De  Java- 
Oorlog  van  182s — eSjo,  (1894 — 1 909);  P.  J. 
F.  Louw,  De  der  de  Javaansche  Suceessie-Oorlog 
{1746 — i7SS\  («889).  (A.  W.  Nieuwknhuis.) 
DJOLOF  (Diolop)  was  the  name  of  a  kingdom, 
that  no  longer  survives,  which  included  the  modern 
Djolof,  Walo,  Cayor,  Baol,  Sine,  Salum,  Dimar 
and  provinces  of  Bambuk  adjoining  the  desert 
of  Ferlo. 

Wolof  is  the  name  of  the  language  spoken  in 
these  districts  and  also  of  the  people  who  speak  it. 

The  modern  lijolof  (14° — 16°  N.  I  .at.,  14° — 
1 6°  W.  Long,  of  Green w.)  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Dimar  and  FutS-Toro,  in  the  east  by 
Futä  and  BondQ,  in  the  south  by  Uli  and  Niania, 
in  the  west  by  Diambur,  Baol  and  Cayor.  Djolof 
has  no  river  within  its  boundaries  and  is  one  of 
the  most  sparsely  populated  districts  in  Senegal; 
but  it  possesses  fine  pastures  and  groves  of  gum- 
trees.  It  has  always  been  a  place  of  refuge  for 
agitators  and  rebels  who,  when  defeated  and  exiled 
from  their  own  country,  find  a  safe  asylum  here. 
Tradition  tells  of  a  pious  Muslim  named  Bflbakar 
(AbQ  Bakr)  b.  ‘Omar,  also  called  AbQ  Darday,  of 
the  family  of  the  Prophet,  who  came  from  Mecca 
about  1200,  settled  in  Senegal  and  preached  Isläm. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  the  lam-toro ,  Fatimata 
Sal,  who  bore  him  a  son  Ahmadu,  who  afterwards 
became  ruler  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Djolof  under 
the  name  Ndiadianc  Ndiayc  (1212 — 1256).  From 
him  was  descended  the  ruling  family  of  lijolof 
and  the  title  Bur  ba  Djolof  remained  in  it  for 
over  three  hundred  years.  The  dissolution  of  this 
kingdom  is  placed  about  1566.  lx>ng  before  this 
however,  Europeans  had  become  acquainted  with 
lijolof.  In  1446  Diniz  Fernandez  discovered  the 
river  Senegal  and  captured  four  Wolof,  whom  he 
brought  to  Lisbon.  Ca  da  Mostto,  who  reached 
the  ^Gilofes*  (Marmot's  Geloffcs)  in  1 453,  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  king  of  Senega,  Zucholin 
(Bur  ba  Tiuklir),  of  the  religion  of  the  negroes, 
their  manners  and  customs,  and  the  products  of 
the  country;  as  to  the  Sereres  and  Barbasins  (of 
Siner;,  he  tells  as  that  they  “are  beyond  the 
authority  and  realms  of  the  king  of  Senega’1, 
liegend  agrees  with  the  Portuguese  historians  re¬ 
garding  Band  Diclan,  brother  of  the  Bur  ba 
Rirarne,  who  went  to  Portugal  in  1482. 

The  first  mention  of  a  French  voyage  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  is  in  15584  when  traders 
from  Dieppe  were  very  wtll  received  by  the  .Se¬ 
negalese.  From  1638  dates  the  first  permanent 
French  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Jannequin  tells  us  that  an  ambassador  from  the 
Darnel  and  another  from  the  Brak  were  received 
there  and  that  French  boats  used  to  go  for  hides 
to  the  kingdom  of  Saml;a~Lamc,  the  suzerain  of 
the  Darnel  and  the  Brak.  Imiter  in  1677,  Ducassc 


seized  Rufisque  and  concluded  treaties  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  country,  by  which  France  was  gua¬ 
ranteed,  on  payment  of  customs,  a  monopoly  of 
trade  in  these  regions.  Two  years  later,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  interior,  forced  the  chief  of  the 
Baol  to  sue  for  peace  and  compelled  the  Darnel 
of  Cayor  tp  accept  his  terms;  he  imposed  new 
treaties  on  these  chiefs,  which  assured  to  France 
possession  of,  and  sovereign  rights  over  the  coast 
between  Cape  Vcrd  and  the  Gambia,  for  6  leagues 
inland,  as  well  as  a  monopoly  of  trade,  without 
paying  customs.  About  1682,  Lemaire  gives  some 
details  of  the  Wolof,  their  occupations  and  their 
dealings  with  the  Arab  marabouts. 

In  a 685  La  Cambe  was  visited  by  the  Brak 
of  the  Walo;  in  the  following  year,  he  sent  his 
agents  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  “Bour  ba  Guiolof11. 
At  this  time,  he  tells  us,  the  Moors  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  chaos,  reigning  among  the  Wolof, 
to  kill  the  Brak,  and  drive  the  Darnel  and  Bour 
ba  Guiolof  from  their  dominions;  the  Wolof  ho¬ 
wever,  ultimately  succeeded  in  ridding  themselves 
of  the  Moorish  yoke.  In  1701,  by  order  of  the 
Senegal  Company,  Bruc  again  began  negotiations 
with  the  Darnel  of  Cayor.  Adanson’s  journey  oc¬ 
cupied  the  years  1749  to  1753  and,  after  spending 
five  years  in  Senegal,  he  brought  back  a  mass  of 
documents  which  he  used  for  various  works.  Poucet 
de  la  Rivière  in  1763  and  1765  negotiated  the 
cession  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Vcrd  with  the 
Darnel;  in  1785,  M.  de  Rcpcntigny  signed  a 
treaty  of  /»’’»ancc  with  the  Bur  Salum.  Boufficrs 
in  the  fol!  ing  year  came  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Darnel  jf  Cayor,  by  which  in  consideration  of 
an  increase  in  the  Customs  the  latter  renounced 
all  claim  to  the  coast;  the  cession  of  Cape  Vcrd 
was  renewed  in  1787  under  the  governorship  of 
Geoffroy  Villeneuve,  who  in  the  same  year  visited 
Cayor,  Djolof,  liaol  and  Sine.  Rubault  had  made 
a  journey  through  the  lands  of  Cayor  and  Djo¬ 
lof  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1819,  Walo  was 
ceded  to  France,  but  attempts  to  cultivate  it 
failed;  about  1841  Jaubert  began  to  develop  the 
cultivation  of  earth-nuts  in  these  lands.  Faidhcrbe 
arrived  in  Senegal  as  governor  in  1854.  In  1855 
and  the  three  following  years  he  waged  a  bloody 
war  on  the  Moors  and  their  allies,  the  Ticdos  of 
Walo;  in  1858  the  Trarzas  and  the  Braknas  sued 
for  peace.  In  1856  Faidhcrbe  sulnlued  the  Diam- 
bur;  and  in  1859,  after  several  politic  measures, 
he  signed  treaties  with  the  kings  of  Baol,  Salum 
and  Sine.  The  French  had  not  yet  made  any 
treaty  of  peace  with  Cayor.  A  desire  to  pro¬ 
tect  traders  and  to  establish  a  telegraphic  line 
between  St.  Louis  and  Corée  led  them  in  1859 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Darnel  Biraima. 
As  his  successor  Makodu  repudiated  the  agree¬ 
ment,  he  was  deposed  in  favour  of  Madiodio  whom 
all  the  chiefs  of  provinces,  including  Dit-Dior, 
recognised  as  Darnel  of  Cayor  in  1861.  Lot- Dior 
however  soon  afterwards  collected  his  adherents 
and  attacked  Madiodio;  force  had  to  be  used  to 
defend  the  darnel  elected  under  French  influence. 
Lat-Dior  was  defeated  in  several  engagements;  in 
1862  driven  out  of  Baol  and  then  out  of  Sine, 
he  took  refuge  in  the  Kip  country  and  found  an 
ally  in  the  chief  Muba.  The  incompetent  Madiodio 
was  deposed  and  the  governor  of  Corée  invested 
with  the  green  mantle  chiefs  chosen  by  the  French 
in  Cayor;  but  new  difficulties  arose  with  Malta, 
then  with  Aljmadu  Shaikh»  >  and  Lat-Dior. 
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In  the  reign  of  the  Bur  ba  Djolof  Bakar  Tcum 
Khakhy,  a  marabout  of  FuUt,  called  Maba,  ravaged 
the  eastern  districts  of  Baol;  at  the  request  of 
Lat-Dior,  he  invaded  ßjolof  in  1865,  defeated  the 
Bur  at  Mbayen  and  threatened  Cayor;  his  army 
was  routed  near  Nioro;  in  1867,  while  about  to 
invade  Sine,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Sumb. 

Hardly  had  he  disappeared,  when  the  Tifljânl 
chief  Ahmadu  Shaikho  made  an  alliance  with  I.at- 
Dior  and  attempted  the  invasion  of  Cayor;  their 
followers  were  defeated  at  Luga  in  1869.  In  1871, 
the  government  of  the  colony  recognised  Lat-Dior 
as  Darnel .  When  Ahmadu  Shaikho  with  his  Tidjanls 
again  invaded  Ijjolof  and  Cayor,  an  expedition, 
supported  by  Lat-Dior's  troops  routed  the  Mara- 
hut's  army  at  Bümdü  and  he  himself  was  slain 
at  Coki  in  1S75.  At  first  relations  with  Lat-Dior 
were  quite  cordial;  hut  in  1882,  the  construction 
of  the  railway  from  Dakar  to  St.  l.ouis  raised 
new  difficulties.  Lat-Dior,  having  shown  signs  of 
hostility,  was  proclaimed  deposed  along  with  Samba 
I.aohe,  whom  he  had  elected  Darnel  in  his  place. 
Through  French  intervention  his  nephew  Ahnudi 
Ngonc  Fall  was  recognised  as  Damel\  Samba  Laobc 
attempted  to  defend  his  claims  hut  was  defeated; 
hut  as  Ahmadi  Ngonc  had  not  been  able  to  win 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Cayor,  he  had 
to  abdicate  and  Samba  l.aobe  succeeded  him;  in 
the  meanwhile  the  Dakar — St.  Louis  railway  was 
completed.  In  May  1886,  a  dispute  broke  out 
between  the  Bur  l>a  Djolof  ‘All  Ihm  and  the 
Darnel  ;  their  armies  met  in  fljolof  and  ‘All  Huri 
was  victorious.  The  governor  levied  a  heavy  fine 
on  the  Darnel  for  his  conduct;  Samba  Laobe 
refused  to  pay  and  rebelled;  he  was  killed  at 
Tivavuane. 

Lat-Dior  claimed  the  succession  and  attacked 
.a  detachment  of  Spahis  at  Dckkclc  but  was  slain 
in  the  battle  that  ensued.  In  consequence  of  his 
action,  Cayor  was  divided  into  six  provinces  and 
in  1886  finally  entered  a  period  of  peace  of  pros¬ 
perity.  F'rcnch  intervention  had  to  be  equally 
effectively  enforced  in  Baol  and  Sine.  The  depo¬ 
sition  of  the  Teigne  of  Baol  in  1890  and  the  disar¬ 
mament  of  the  Tiedos  in  1 S91  definitely  established 
French  authority  in  this  region  which  was  divided 
in  1894  into  two  provinces.  In  1898  on  the  death 
of  their  />'//;•  j,  Sine  and  Salum  also  were  divided 
into  two  provinces  under  French  control. 

At  the  present  day  the  Wolof  constitute  the 
predominating  clement  and  by  far  the  largest  in 
point  of  numbers  (last  census,  407,279)  of  the 
population  of  Senegal.  In  the  north  in  Dimar, 
where  they  form  almost  half  the  population,  their 
neighbours  arc  the  Tuculor.  In  compact  groups, 
whose  unity  is  hardly  affected  by  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  nomadic  Fulbc  tribes,  they  occupy 
Walo,  Djolof,  the  countries  formed  on  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  ancient  Cayor  kingdom  and 
the  Atlantic  shore  from  Dakar  to  the  Cambia. 

In  most  of  the  parts  on  the  Senegal  and  the 
Niger  there  is  a  quarter  of  \Voh>f  traders. 

The  Wolof  nrc  tall  in  stature  (average  is  5'S"); 
their  skin  is  an  ebony  black  with  a  bluish 
tint  except  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet  and  the  inside  of  the  limbs, 
and  the  bend  of  the  neck  which  arc  somewhat 
lighter.  The  skull  is  dolichocephalic,  the  index 
being  70  in  the  male  and  73  in  the  female,  and 
the  cranial  capacity  1,495  (Uovelacque)  and  the 
prognathism  often  very  marked.  Their  hair  is  thick 
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and  woolly,  the  lips  thick  and  the  incisors  almost 
vertical;  the  arms  are  muscular  and  the  hands 
long;  but  the  lower  limbs  are  thin,  the  calves 
little  developed,  and  the  instep  almost  non-existent. 
The  Wolof  woman  is  also  tall  (average  5'  4"); 
in  her  th<  spine  is  very  curved  and  the  breasts 
pear-shaped;  on  the  whole  her  thicker  lips,  flatter 
nose  and  protruding  lower  jaw  render  her  an 
inferior  type  to  the  man. 

Gris-gris  are  very  common;  these  arc  verses 
from  the  Kor’än  enclosed  in  a  leather  case,  or 
sometimes  a  piece  of  cloth,  over  which  magic 
words  have  been  repeated,  placed  in  the  horn  of 
a  doe  or  in  mussel-shells,  bones  etc.  lie  who 
wears  one  is  safe  from  the  malice  of  sorcerers, 
from  serpent-bite,  from  the  evil  eye  and  need 
not  fear  bullets  or  evil  tongues,  while  he  soon 
becomes  a  good  shot.  The  women  wear  them, 
real  or  imitation,  in  their  hair,  as  ornaments. 

The  Wolof  live  in  huts  in  the  form  of  a  bee¬ 
hive,  the  lower  part,  which  is  cylindrical,  being 
made  of  reeds  (Ujolof)  or  clay  (Walo);  the  conical 
roof  is  of  reeds.  The  only  opening  is  the  door; 
sometimes  however,  there  are  small  windows  of  the 
size  of  a  man's  hand  enabling  one  to  sec  what 
happens  outside.  The  cottage  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  wall  of  earth  or  reeds;  in  the  first 
apartment  the  occupants  eat,  sleep  and  receive 
their  visitors;  the  other  apartment  is  used  as  a 
larder  and  during  the  wet  season  as  a  kitchen. 
One  family  occupies  several  huts,  which  are  found 
grouped  in  a  corner  of  an  enclosure  ( kerr )  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  hedge  of  irregular  shaj>e  of  branches, 
reeds  and  posts;  in  another  corner  a  very  small 
hut  forms  the  henhouse;  at  a  little  distance  are 
pegs  to  which  the  cattle  are  tethered;  the  kerrs 
of  the  Wolof  are  usually  grouped  as  chance  directs 
and  not  according  to  the  classes  of  inhabitants; 
at  the  entrance  or  in  the  centre  of  the  village  is 
the  palaver  tree  under  which  the  business  of 
the  village  is  discussed  and  idlers  come  to  smoke 
and  chat.  The  furniture  includes  the  bed,  which 
varies  in  shape,  wooden  boxes,  trunks  in  which 
clothes  and  objects  of  value  are  kept;  on  a  table 
are  placed  the  calabashes  for  milk;  arms  are  hung 
on  the  walls;  in  the  second  apartment  are  the 
wooden  mortar  and  pestle  for  grinding  millet, 
calabashes,  a  few  earthenware  pots  and  mats.  The 
Wolofs  live  chiefly  on  millet;  they  cat  it  cooked 
in  water  (gust) ,  or  after  pounding  it,  the  women 
make  kuskus  (/ iere )  or  soup  (/j£4)  of  it  ;  these 
dishes  arc  also  made  of  maize  or  rice;  earth-nuts 
are  eaten  raw,  boiled  or  roasted;  potatoes,  manioc, 
the  fruit  of  the  baobab  are  also  eaten;  in  Walo, 
a  good  deal  of  fish  is  consumed. 

Millet  is  the  staple  cereal  grown  by  the  Wolof; 
the  principal  article  of  export  is  the  earth-nut 
(in  1910:  227,300  tons).  The  rice,  maize,  manioc, 
and  vegetables  grow  n  are  consumed  in  the  country  ; 
the  Wolof  country  also  yields  a  small  quantity 
of  rubber,  which  comes  from  the  Niaycs  country, 
and  some  gum. 

The  Wolof  are  not  cattle-rcarcrs  ;  they  are  fairly 
skilful  smiths,  cobblers  and  weavers  etc.  When  a 
woman  is  enceinte,  she  covers  herself  with  gtif* 
gris  to  protect  herself  against  magic;  as  soon  as 
she  feels  the  pains  of  travail,  all  the  men  and 
male  children  are  sent  out  of  the  house;  the 
woman  shuts  herself  up  with  her  mother  and 
experienced  women  friends  in  the  hut,  which  U 
kept  dark;  no  midwife  is  employed;  the  birth 
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takes  place  in  a  crouching  position;  the  umbilical 
cord  is  broken  and  not  cut  with  some  sharp  in¬ 
strument.  The  young  mother  only  takes  light  food 
(milk,  rice);  for  seven  days  she  does  not  appear 
in  public  or  make  her  toilet.  On  the  seventh  day 
after  its  birth,  the  child  is  given  a  name  and  its 
hair  is  cut  for  the  first  time;  a  feast  is  held  and 
presents  made  to  the  child  and  the  mother. 

Among  the  Wolof  only  the  boys  are  circum¬ 
cised.  The  rites  are  less  strictly  observed  than 
among  the  Tuculor  for  example.  Thus  circum¬ 
cision  may  be  performed  twice  a  year,  it  is  per¬ 
formed  at  a  relatively  early  age  (10  to  12  years); 
the  operation  is  performed  in  the  village  itself, 
the  operator  is  not  necessarily  a  cobbler  or  a 
smith,  nor  is  the  newly  circumcised  boy  forbidden 
to  enter  the  village  etc.  During  the  operation, 
which  is  performed  in  the  morning,  shortly  before 
sunrise,  the  boys  must  not  betray  the  slightest 
sign  of  pain;  experienced  individuals  bandage  them; 
then  all  hurry  out  the  village  and  take  a  long 
walk  in  the  country.  On  their  return,  the  people 
of  the  village  come  to  meet  them  and  clothe  them 
in  the  dress  worn  by  circumcised  persons,  a  long 
shirt  of  black  cloth  with  a  white  scam  at  the 
foot  of  the  sleeves  and  a  head-dress  of  black  cloth 
tied  round  the  neck.  A  piece  of  twisted  cloth 
thrown  over  the  shoulder  is  used  to  beat  off  those 
who  come  too  close;  they  arc  all  furnished  with 
a  stick  with  which  they  chase  the  birds  which 
the  newly  circumcised  arc  allowed  to  kill  and 
take  away.  Till  they  recover,  they  cat  and  sleep 
with  a  guardian  who  watches  carefully  that  they 
all  begin  and  finish  a  meal  at  the  same  time.  He 
forces  them  to  take  many  kuskus  of  coarse  millet 
(sumbi)  and  makes  them  dance  and  sing;  every 
week  these  boys  cat  mutton  outside  the  village. 
When  completely  cured,  they  put  on  a  head-dress 
higher  than  the  first,  but  they  only  discard  their 
bubu  long  after  their  recovery;  this  bubu%  in  which 
the  prepuce  that  has  been  cut  off,  is  kept,  is 
used  as  a  gris-gris  and  protects  from  bullets. 

Marriage  takes  place  between  people  of  equal 
status;  a  man  may  take  a  wife  from  his  caste  or 
from  a  lower.  Marriage  is  preceded  by  betrothal 
(A?*);  when  the  hut  is  ready,  the  girl  goes  there 
accompanied  by  her  girl  friends.  At  the  door  of 
her  new  abode,  the  husband’s  sister  offers  her 
millet-seeds  tobacco  and  pistachios. 

Polygamy  is  regulated  by  the  Kor’fln;  the  first 
wife  has  authority  over  the  others,  and  is  head  of 
the  household;  questions  of  divorce  are. laid  before 
the  fcädi;  according  as  the  case  is  decided,  the 
wife  gives  up  or  keeps  the  dowry  given  by  her 
husband. 

When  a  Wolof  dies,  his  body  is  washed,  then 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  white  cloth;  the  interment 
takes  place  almost  immediately  after  death.  The 
grave,  which  is  very  narrow,  is  dug  by  those 
present,  who  are  careful  not  to  rco|»cn  an  old  grave; 
the  body  is  placed  in  it  on  its  right  side;  graves 
are  turned  towards  the  cast.  On  leaving,  the 
mourners  are  careful  not  to  turn  back.  Seven  days 
later,  the  family  prepare  food  for  distribution  to 
the  poor  and  to  the  pupils  of  the  Kor'&n  schools, 
who  pray  for  the  deceased. 

A  woman,  who  become*  a  widow',  wraps  herself 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  black  cloth;  she  wears 
this  single  garment  without  washing  or  changing 
it  nor  paying  the  least  attention  to  her  toilet  for 
four  months  and  six  days;  at  the  end  of  this 


time,  she  goes  out  of  the  village  by  night,  casts 
off  her  garb  of  mourning,  washes  herself  and 
puts  on  new  clothes.  A  widower  does  not  wear 
mourning. 

The  unit  of  society  is  the  family,  i.  e.  a  group 
of  individuals  having  a  common  ancestor.  Descent 
may  be  traced  through  the  male  line  (genii)  or  the 
female  (mene),  Each  */r*r-family  has  a  name  but  the 
Wolof  call  themselves  and  salute  one  another  by 
the  clan-name  they  receive  from  their  fathers. 

Besides  this  division  by  families,  there  is  a 
classification  by  castes;  the  first,  and  the  largest 
in  numbers,  is  that  of  the  dyamburs ,  or  freemen, 
who  were  divided  politically  into  nobles  and  com¬ 
moners;  next  comes  the  caste  of  nicnios  which  is 
chiefly  composed  of  artisans,  smiths,  goldsmiths, 
tanners,  cobblers,  musicians  and  singers,  weavers, 
makers  of  boats  and  wooden  utensils  and  lastly 
the  griots ,  the  most  despised  of  all.  The  captives 
were  on  the  lowest  rank  of  the  social  scale. 

There  was  a  hierarchy  among  the  noble  families, 
some  furnishing  the  chiefs  of  districts,  others  the 
chiefs  of  provinces,  the  electors  of  kings.  To  be 
eligible  for  election  as  brak ,  a  man  had  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  royal  family  on  the  male  side  and 
on  the  mother’s  to  one  of  the  three  princely  fa¬ 
milies.  In  Djolof,  rights  were  only  transmitted  in 
the  male  line  while  in  Sine  and  Salum  power 
remained  in  the  hands  of  a  family  by  female 
descent. 

The  Wolof  language  1»  spoken  in  Djolof,  Walo, 
Cayor,  Baol  and  Sine-Salum;  it  is  the  language 
usual  in  commerce  throughout  Sencgambia.  Many 
of  the  Fulbe  of  Djolof,  of  the  Moors  of  Walo, 
of  the  Screrer  of  Sine  and  of  the  Laobc  speak  it 
also;  the  Wolof  and  Sercrc  have  a  connecting 
link  in  the  language  of  the  Lebus. 

The  sounds  eh  \sj£)  and  z  of  French  are  not 
found  in  Wolof  nor  the  aspirated  clicks  peculiar 
to  the  Sercr  and  Fulbe  language.  T  and  d  are 
usually  palatals,  />,  dy  gy  d «  may  be  nasalised;  / 
and  d  are  also  found  cerebraliscd. 

The  conjugation  of  the  verb  distinguishes  the 
principal  tenses,  past,  present  and  future  but  has 
very  few  secondary  tenses.  The  use  of  various 
moods,  and  the  many  derivatives  from  the  nouns  give 
the  Woluf  language  considerable  wealth  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  a  certain  energy. 

The  Wolof  employ  a  quinary  notation.  Their 
literati  are  fond  of  talking  Arabic,  and  can  ex¬ 
press  themselves  more  or  less  purely  in  literary 
Arabic. 

•The  Berbers  must  have  converted  the  Wolof 
to  Islam,  partially  at  least,  at  quite  an  early 
period.  In  the  xv*k  century,  Ca  da  Mosto  found 
their  chiefs  following  the  Muslim  faith  which  how¬ 
ever  they  soon  lost  through  contact  with  Chris¬ 
tians.  Nevertheless  the  knowledge  of  one  God, 
whom  they  called  Yallay  was  wide  spread  among 
the  masses  who  remained  heathen  ;  the  pagan 
Wolof  only  reverenced  their  family  spirits  (tünmbc\ 
whom  they  regarded  as  intermediaries  between 
them  and  this  distant  God”. 

Although  they  had  relapsed  into  paganism, 
the  rulers  of  the  lands  on  the  Senegal  appear  to 
have  always  been  very  tolerant  to  Muslims,  even 
giving  the  Marabouts  concessions,  on  which  they 
could  settle  and  form  communities  which  often 
took  their  name.  The  industrious  masses  of  free¬ 
men,  exploited  by  the  warlike  and  pagan  Ticdos 
abandoned  fetish  worship  before  the  aristocratic 
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caste;  we  know  with  what  repugnance  Lat-Dior 
adopted  Isldm.  There  are  3000  Catholics  among 
the  Wolof;  they  are  particularly  numerous  in  Gorée, 
Dakar  ami  St.  Louis.  At  the  present  day,  the 
great  majority  of  the  Wotof  are  Muslim.  In  each 
village,  there  is  a  place  reserved  for  common 
prayer  ( diàma  =r  f/dmL),  and  one  or  more  Mara- 
Luts,  generally  Wolof  or  Tuculor.  The  Muslim 
Wolof  arc  very  strict  as  regards  praying  and 
fasting;  they  ob*crvc  the  festivals  of  Tabaski  (al-(id 
al-kabirj  and  of  Kot i  af-saghir)',  fetish  rites 

may  be  traced  in  the  festivals  that  have  supplanted 
pagan  fca>t>.  The  Muslim  Wolof  readily  join  re¬ 
ligious  brotherhoods  ;  while  the  Tuculor  are  mainly 
Tidjanl,  the  Wolof  arc  on  the  whole  Kädirl.  It 
is  among  the  Wolof  of  Cayor,  Haul,  Djolof  and 
Sine-Sal  urn,  that  Ahmadu  Bamha,  the  head  of  a 
curious  sect  recently  founded,  has  found  most  of 
his  adepts,  the  Mur  i  tes. 

B  i  b  l  i  o  g  r  a  p  h  y  :  Le  P.  I.abat,  A  'oui  (lit 
Relation  tie  l'Afrique  Occidentale  (Paris  1 728, 
5  v.);  Coldberry,  Fragments  d'un  Voyage  en 
Afrique  (Paris  an  x.  2  v.)  Vol.  ii.  Ch.  xvii. — 
xviii.;  Alvise  de  Ca  da  Mosto,  Relation  des 
Voyages  a  la  Côte  Occidentale  d' Afrique  (ed. 
Schcfer,  Paris  1S93);  Walckcnaer,  Recherches 
sur  l'Afrique  (Paris  1S2I  );  Bérengcr-Fcraud, 
Les  peuplades  de  la  Sénégambie  (  I*aris  1879), 
Ch.  i.  ;  Berlioux,  André  F)  ne  ou  l'Origine  de 
la  Colonie  Française  du  Sénégal  (Paris  1874); 
P.  I).  Bailat,  Esquisses  sénégalaises  (Paris  1893); 
I^unartiny,  Le  Diolof  et  sa  Dynastie  {Full.  Soc. 
Géog.  cotnm.  de  Far  is,  Vol.  vii.  p.  21,  Paris  1SS5); 
Cultru,  Histoire  du  Sénégal  du  XV*'  siècle  à 
iSyo  (Paris  19 10);  Faidhcrbe,  Le  Sénégal  (Paris 
1889);  Carrère  et  Paul  Holle,  De  la  Sénégambie 
française  (Paris  1855);  Henri  Gaden,  J.égendes 
et  coutumes  sénégalaises  {R roue  d' Ethnographie 
et  de  Sociologie  1912,  nos.  3,  4  (Paris  19 12); 
Hovclacquc,  Les  Nègres  de  F Aj tique  susequa - 
toriale  (Paris  1889);  Annates  Sénégalaises  de 
iSqj  a  tSSj  (Paris  1SS5);  Annuaire  du  Gou- 
ver  ne  ment  Général  de  l'Afrique  oceid.  Française 
(Paris  1911);  D.  l.asnet,  A.  Chevalier,  A.  Cligny, 
I\  Kambaud,  Cue  Mission  au  Sénégal  (  Paris 
1900);  A.  Kobès,  Grammaire  de  la  Langue 
Wolof e  (St.  Joseph  de  Ngasobil  1869);  J.  Dard, 
Dictionnaire  Français-  Wolof  (Paris  1829);  do,, 
Grammaire  wolof  e  (Paris  1826);  Itoilat,  Gram¬ 
maire  de  la  langue  wolof  e  (Paris  1898):  Les 
missionnaires  du  S.  Esprit,  Dictionnaire  Wolof  - 
Français  (St.  Joseph  de  Ngasobil,  1879)  et  Dic¬ 
tionnaire  Français-  Wolof  (Dakar,  1899);  Spcis- 
Bcr,  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Wolof  e  (St.  Joseph 
de  Ngasobil  1888);  Clozcl,  Bibliographie  des 
Ouvrages  relatifs  a  la  Sénégambie  (Revue  de 
Géographie  1890-1891).  Additions  have  been 
made  by  Chauvin  ( Centralblatt  fur  Bibliotheks- 
wesen  1892).  (K.  Dkstainv..) 

DJUBAIL,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Syria 
between  Bairiit  and  Batrün.  The  ancient  holy  city 
of  Adonis  had  lost  much  of  its  importance,  by 
the  time  it  was  conquered  by  Yazld  and  Muhiwiya, 
the  sons  of  Aba  Sufyftn.  It  was  incorporated  in 
the  i(Jund  of  Damascus  and  like  the  other  coast- 
towns  had  a  small  garrison  till  the  FAtimid  period 
and  was  the  home  of  a  numl>cr  of  Muslim  scholars. 
In  496=1103  it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders, 
and  as  the  seat  of  a  baron,  vassal  to  the  king  of 
Jerusalem,  Djubuil  regained  a  certain  importance; 
its  little  harbour  was  restored  and  the  strong 


fortress  built,  the  remains  of  which  still  arouse 
the  admiration  of  the  visitor.  Qjubail  was  captured 
by  §aläh  al-Dtn,  but  restored  to  the  Franks  by 
the  Kurds  on  payment  of  6000  dinars.  Apart 
from  this  brief  interval,  the  town  has  always  been 
under  Muslim  rule;  but  it  has  never  since  played 
a  part  in  history  and  its  importance  has  gradually 
diminished.  At  the  end  of  the  xvtl»  century,  it 
passed  with  the  lands  attached  to  it,  into  the 
hands  of  the  BanÜ  Hamida  the  Mutawälf  family, 
ruling  in  Lebanon,  who  retained  it  till  the  xviii-'*» 
century,  when  it  had  sunk  to  be  a  wretched  little 
village.  Since  it  became  the  seat  of  1  Mudirlya 
in  the  autonomous  district  of  Lebanon,  it  has 
become  a  little  busier;  but  as  it  has  no  harbour 
and  the  district  around  is  confined  and  unproduc- 
tivc,  it  can  never  attain  any  considerable  deve¬ 
lopment.  The  population  is  about  2000,  almost 
all  of  whom  arc  Maronite,  except  a  few  Muslim 
families. 

Bibliograph  y  :  Yäküt,  M iijjam  (ed.  Wüst.), 
ii.  32-33;  Ibn  ShaddAd,  Bark  al-Sham  (ms. 
Leiden),  p.  196;  IdrisI  (Gildemeister),  p.  17; 
BalAijJjorl,  Futfih,  p.  126;  Kenan,  Mission  de 
Fhénicie ,  p.  164;  Jannüs  al-Shidiak,  Akhbâr 
alui  y  an  fi  ta'rikJi  fjabal  Lubnan ,  p.  166-167. 

(H.  Lammess.) 

DJUBBA  (a.),  in  Egypt  gibba ,  a  garment 
of  Syrian  origin,  with  narrow  sleeves  (Bukhari, 
Çahih,  transi,  by  Houdas  and  Mariais,  ii.  32 1), 
sometimes  lined  with  cotton ,  worn  under  the 
caM  [q.  v.,  p.  1].  In  Egypt  it  was  worn  over  the 
Vaftin  ;  it  was  a  long  robe  with  short  sleeves, 
lined  in  winter  with  fur.  In  Spain,  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  period,  djubbas  of  tlock  silk  were  worn.  In 
Mecca  the  garment,  which  is  made  of  light  cloth 
or  silk,  is  worn  over  the  badan ;  during  the  hot 
season  it  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  Women 
wear  a  »fjubba  of  cloth,  velvet  or  silk,  embroidered 
with  gold  or  coloured  silk,  narrower  than  the 
man’s.  The  word  has  passed  into  the  Romance 
languages:  Spanish  aljuba ,  Italian  giuppa ,  French 
jupe,  jupon . 

Bibliography :  R.  1*.  A.  Dozy,  Noms  des 
vêtements,  p.  107;  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  i. 
41;  Burckhardt,  Travels ,  i.  335;  O  dc  Chab¬ 
rol,  Essai  (in  the  A  script  ion  de  F  Egypte,  xviii. 
113).  (Cl.  H r art.) 

al-QJUBBA  I,  Anü  *AU  Muiammai»  h.  c.\hd 
al-Waiihäh,  a  native  of  Lljubbi  in  Khdzistän, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mutualités,  lie  studied 
w  ith  Abfl  W^üb  YOsuf  al-SluhhAm,  the  head  of 
the  Basrah  school  of  Muta/ilitcs  and  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  chief  champions  of  this  school 
himself  till  his  death  in  303  (9*5*916).  He  com¬ 
posed  a  work  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  C{Hl 
and  wrote  polemics  against  al-RAwandi  [q.  v.],  al- 
Na//am  [q.  v.)  and  others.  He  also  often  diluted 
with  his  pupil  nl-Ash(arf,  who,  when  he  had 
abandoned  Muctazilite  doctrines,  publUhcd  several 
pamphlets  against  his  teacher  (given  in  Spilta’s 
Zur  Geschichte  Abu  'F  IJ  as  an  al-Aï  at't  s),  notably 
a  refutation  of  DjubbA Vs  work  on  the  fundaments. 
No  trace  of  these  works  has  survived,  however, 
nor  of  al-DjubbiVs  commentary  on  the  V  u’ln, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  dialect  of  his  native  town 
(Ujubba)  and  whose  lo.  s  is  much  to  be  deplored 
on  philological  grounds. 

Even  more  renowned  than  the  father  was  his 
son  auU  iiaswm  <am>  ai.-saiäm,  who  died  in 
321  (933)  A,ul  whose  followers  are  known  as 
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Babshamlya.  Another  name  for  them,  given  by 
al-Baghdädl,  al-Qbammlya ,  see  above  p.  956*», 
seems  rather  to  be  a  term  of  reproach  and  is  less 
usual.  One  of  them  was  the  celebrated  Bayid 
vizier  lbn  cAbbSd  [q.  v.],  so  that  at  that  time 
almost  all  Mu'tazilites  honoured  AbQ  Hä&him  as 
their  Shaikh.  Only  the  titles  of  his  works  have 
survived,  but  we  know  his  views  fairly  accurately 
through  the  polemics  against  them  by  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  His  theory  of  conditions  or  moods  has 
particularly  contributed  to  make  Abü  Hà^him’s 
name  celebrated.  We  cannot  go  fully  into  the 
doctrines  of  the  al-ßjubbä%  father  and  son,  here, 
and  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  Biblio¬ 
graphy',  it  may  be  sufficient  to  note  that  al-Ujubbä5! 
regarded  the  attributes  of  God,  as  identical  with 
his  being  and,  in  consequence,  practically  denied 
their  existence.  AbQ  Ilftshim  sought  to  reconcile 
this  teaching  with  orthodox  doctrine,  by  explaining 
these  attributes  as  conditions  (ahwäl),  by  which 
he  meant  qualifications,  which  were  nearer  the 
essence  of  things,  than  the  more  or  less  separable 
accidents  and  therefore  play  a  part  not  only  in 
the  conception  of  God,  but  in  the  domain  of 
uni  versais  also.  He  believed  that,  by  this  expla¬ 
nation,  he  not  only  restored  the  unity  of  the 
divine  being,  but  also  justified  speaking  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  in  as  much  as  the  moods  arc 
nothing  essential  but  simply  conditions  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  but  his  opponents  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  compromise  between  being  and  not-being. 

Bibliography :  Houtsma,  Zum  Kitab  al- 
Bihrist  in  the  Wien.  Zeitsehr .  für  die  Kunde 
des  Morgen 4,  iv.  224;  lbn  KhallikSn,  Wafayât 
(ed.  Wiistenfcld),  N°.  393,  618;  Arnold,  <?/- 
MtltarJlah,  p.  45  et  seq.\  al-Shahrastänl,  Mi/a/ 
(cd.  Curcton),  p.  54  et  seq.\  al- Baghdadi,  al- 
Fark  bain  a  ' l-Firak ,  p.  167  et  scq.  ;  Steiner, 
Die  Mu'tazi/iten ,  p.  82  et  seq.  ;  Horten,  Die 
Modustheorie  des  Abu  II S  shim  in  the  Zeit  sehr, 
der  Deutseh.  Morgen/.  Gesell.,  Ixiii.  308  et  seq.\ 
do.,  Die  philosoph .  Systeme  der  speculativ .  Theo¬ 
logen  im  Islam ,  p.  352  et  seq.,  403  et  seq . 
(where  further  references  arc  given). 
EJUDDALA.  The  Bann  [)juddäla  were  one 
of  the  70  Sanhadja  tribes  who  wear  the 
Lilhäm.  They  lived  west  of  the  I.emtQna  in  the 
western  Sahara  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
near  Arguin  and  Cape  Blanc.  A  Djuddab,  Yahyä 
b.  Ibrahim,  while  returning  from  the  hadjdj,  in¬ 
duced  the  reformer  Yä-Sfn  to  settfe  in  this  district. 
His  reformed  Islam  was  forced  uj>on  the  I.emtQna 
tribes,  more  particularly  the  Djuddâla  (Safar  432  = 
Oct.-Nov.  1040;.  But  on  the  death  of  Yahyä  b. 
Ibrahim  they  refused  to  recognise  the  spiritual 
authority  of  Yä-Sln  so  that  he  had  to  retire  to 
the  adjoining  I.emtQna  tribes;  in  Muharram  448 
(March-April  1096),  to  the  number  of  30,000,  they 
besieged  an  Almoravid  general  Yahyä  b.  cOmar 
io  the  Djebel  I^mtüna  and  in  the  same  year 
slew  him  with  a  large  number  of  his  followers 
at  Tabfarillaff;  between  Taliwin  and  the  Djcbcl 
lyemtQna.  They  were  probably  subjected  by  AbQ 
lîakr  b.  'Omar,  Yahyâ\  successor,  about  493  (1062), 
and,  with  all  the  It  (hum  wearing  Sanhadja,  passed 
under  the  rule  of  Yusuf  b.  TäsJjfln,  the  first  Al¬ 
moravid  Amir.  They  shared  the  fortunes  of  this 
dynasty  arid  since  then  their  name  has  disappeared 
from  history.  'I  hey  have  been  identified  os  the 
Gaetuli  of  ancient  writers. 
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cÀmila  ßju'ihäm  Lakhm 

The  above  is  the  traditional  genealogical  tree 
of  Qjudh&m,  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Band 
ßjudhäm.  ßjudhäm  is  only  a  nickname,  his  real 
name  being  cAmr.  He  was  the  brother  of  cAmila 
and  Lakhm;  i.  e.  in  the  first  century  A.  H.  these 
three  tribes  were  believed  to  he  very  closely  re¬ 
lated.  By  this  time  the  Djudhära  had  absorbed  the 
Lakhm.  Their  Yamanlte  descent  was  not  so  readily 
accepted.  Mudar  and  more  particularly  the  Band 
Asad  b.  Khuzaima  claimed  Ljudhäm  as  a  Mudarite 
tribe  which  had  in  early  times  migrated  to  Yemen. 
Ancient  verses  were  quoted  in  support  of  this. 
But  even  if  we  neglect  the  partiality  of  Arab 
poetry,  all  that  can  be  deduced  from  these  verses 
is  the  existence  of  friendly  relations,  possibly  even 
of  a  hilf.  These  discussions  testify  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Djudhäm.  The  great  majority  of  the 
tribe  itself  claimed  South- Arabian  descent,  which 
claim  had  perhaps  no  more  substantial  basis  than 
the  other  view,  but  better  corresponded  to  their 
political  situation  in  the  Sufyänid  period. 

During  this  period,  the  Djudhära  were  really  a 
confederation  of  nomads,  occupying  the  deserts  be¬ 
tween  the  Hidjuz,  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  the  north, 
they  were  bounded  by  the  Band  Kolb,  and  on  the 
Arabian  side  by  the  Medina  territory;  they  were 
scattered,  throughout  the  \Vädi  ’1-Kurä  and  around 
Tabuk  and  Aila;  they  were  to  be  met  with  on 
horseback  on  the  Egyptian  frontier;  their  territory 
was  undulating,  of  deserts,  steppes,  pastures,  oases 
few  and  far  between  and  including  cAmmän, 
Ma*än,  Adhruh,  Madyan  and  Ghazza.  They  made 
their  living  on  the  trade-routes  joining  Arabia, 
Syria  and  Egypt,  as  guides  and  caravan-leaders 
and  levied  customs  and  tolls  for  their  services. 
The  Sira  mentions  as  belonging  to  them,  a  water  - 
ingplace  named  !>hät  al-Saläsil,  which  has  not  yet 
been  identified,  and  Hismä,  an  extensive  area  to 
the  southeast  of  Aila.  They  have  been  represented 
as  descendants  of  the  Midianitcs,  but  why  not  of 
the  Nabataeans  as  they  occupied  exactly  the  same 
territory  as  the  latter?  The  Medina  tribe  of  Banü 
Nadir  is  said  to  have  broken  ofT  from  them  and 
adopted  Judaism.  This  circumstance  explains  why 
this  religion  made  converts  among  those  of  their 
clans,  who  lived  near  the  Medina  territory.  Their 
constant  intercourse  with  Syria  ami  Egypt  had 
early  conduced  to  the  diffusion  of  Christian  ideas 
among  the  Band  Djudhäm.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  liidjra,  we  find  them  at  the  head  of  the 
Mus  ta*  riba  or  Christinniscd  Arabs,  allies  of  the 
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By  tan  tines;  their  Christianity  however,  was  very 
superficial,  like  that  of  the  nomad  tribes. 

Their  first  dealings  with  Islfira  were  by  no 
means  friendly.  One  of  them  undertook  to  warn 
Aba  Sufyan  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Badr,  that 
Muhammad  was  lying  in  wait  for  his  caravan. 
Hassan  b.  ThAbit  often  rails  at  them  and  accuses 
them  of  treachery.  They  several  times  robbed  the 
caravans  of  Dihya  b.  Khalifa  [q.  v. ,  p.  973k], 
the  commercial  and  political  agent  of  the  Prophet. 
In  retaliation  the  latter  sent  expeditions  against 
them,  led  first  by  his  favourite  Zaid  b.  Hâriiha, 
then  by  one  of  his  best  supporters,  ‘Amr  b.  al- 
‘Asl,  soldier  and  diplomat.  As  his  mother  belonged 
to  this  district,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  enter 
into  relations  with  the  Dju'Ihäm.  To  extricate  'Amr 
from  his  difficulties,  a  column  had  to  be  mobilised 
under  AbQ  cObaida  b.  al-JJjarrah.  A  few  Jjjudhäm 
chiefs  appear  to  have  independently  negotiated 
with  Medina.  At  Mu’ta  they  again  barred  the 
Muslims’  way  to  the  north  and  the  Tabük  cam¬ 
paign  was  decided  on  to  give  them  a  lesson. 
Wc  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  them 
on  the  side  of  the  Byzantines  during  the  g.eat 
invasion  and  they  fought  at  Yarmük  on  their 
side.  After  the  final  victory  of  the  Muslims,  they 
proved  faithful  allies  of  the  Arabs  and  helped  them 
greatly  in  completing  the  conquest  of  Syria.  Their 
recruits  filled  the  gaps  caused  by  war  and  plague. 
At  the  assembly  of  Djäbiya  [q.  v.,  p.  9S8]  when 
xOinar  established  the  t/hei In,  they  claimed  to  be 
allowed  to  profit  by  the  new  organisation.  It  had 
been  intended  to  exclude  them  under  the  pretext 
that,  being  in  their  own  country,  they  had  no 
claim  to  the  title  or  advantages  of  the  Muhâdjir; 
but  their  request  had  to  be  granted  to  their  euer- 
getic  protests.  In  the  struggle  between  c All  and 
Muc5wiya,  they  like  all  the  Arabs  of  Syria,  em¬ 
braced  the  cause  of  the  latter.  In  the  meanwhile, 
crossing  the  frontiers  of  their  ancient  desert  country, 
they  had  entered  Ijjund  Eilastin,  where  they  hen¬ 
ceforth  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Arab  population. 
In  contemporary  poetry,  Syria  is  frequently  called 
the  land  of  “I.akhm  and  pjudliàm”.  Wc  find  otic 
of  their  principal  chiefs,  Kawh  b.  Zunbüc  at  the 
Umaiyad  court  and  under  him  they  took  part  in 
the  HidjSz  campaign  under  Ya/.ld  I. 

Just  before  the  violent  schism  between  Kaisitcs 
and  Yamanitcs,  we  hear  a  last  echo  of  the  ancient 
discussions  on  the  genealogy  of  the  I>judhäni; 
the  case  was  taken  before  the  Caliph’s  tribunal 
but  the  violent  intervention  of  one  of  their  chiefs 
broke  up  the  proceedings.  At  the  second  assembly 
of  J>jâbiya,  the  skill  of  Kawh  b.  Zunbilc  was  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  success  of  the  candidature  of 
Marwan  b.  al-IJakam,  and  he  thereby  gained  the 
gratitude  of  the  MarwSnids  for  himself  and  his 
tribe.  With  the  Banü  Kalb,  the  Ujudhäm  were  at 
the  head  of  the  Yamanite  tribes  of  Syrfa.  In 
Egypt,  where  they  helped  cAmr  b.  nl-cÄsl  in  his 
conquest,  they  obtained  important  concessions  of 
territory:  in  the  ix111  century  a.  it.  wc  still  find 
them  around  Alexandria.  Their  great  poet  was  cAdf 
b.  al-Rifcä4,  the  favourite  of  Walid  I. 

The  great  rising  of  the  Kaisitcs,  after  the  battle 
of  Mardj  Rslhit,  strengthened  their  belief  in 
their  South  Arabian  origin.  They  continued  to 
maintain  their  position  ns  a  distinct  group.  In 
course  of  time  the  name  PjudhAm  disappeared 
before  more  modern  names.  In  the  ix1*»  eentury, 
in  addition  to  their  lands  in  Egypt,  territory  be¬ 


longing  to  them  is  mentioned  in  BalV*’,  chiefly  in 
the  region  of  Karak,  where  the  energetic  tribe  of 
Banü  Sakhr  is  said  to  be  descended  from  them, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  cAraba, 
they  still  occupy  the  lands  of  their  ancestors. 
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BJÜDl,  Djebel  DjüdI  or  PjCid  Da«hi,  a  lofty 
mountain  mass  in  the  district  of  Bohtän, 
about  25  miles  or  7  hours  journey  N.E.  of  pjazirat 
ibn  ‘Omar,  in  37e*  30'  N.  I.at.  It  is  as  yet  practi¬ 
cally  unexplored  and  is  believed  to  be  about 
13,500  feet  high.  Ujudf  owes  its  fame  to  the 
Mesopotamian  tradition,  which  identifies  it,  and 
no  Mount  Ararat,  with  the  mountain  on  which 
i.’s  ark  rested.  It  is  practically  certain  from 
a  large  number  of  Armenian  and  other  writers 
that,  down  to  the  x*h  century,  Mt  Ararat  was  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  IVluge.  Ancient  Ar¬ 
menian  tradition  certainly  knows  nothing  of  a 
mountain  on  which  the  ark  rested;  and  w*hen 
one  is  mentioned  in  later  Armenian  literature, 
this  is  clearly  due  to  the  gradually  increa>ing 
influence  of  the  Bible,  which  makes  the  ark  rest 
on  the  mountains  (or  a  mountain)  of  Ararat.  The 
highest  and  best  known  mountain  there  is  Masik 
(Masis),  therefore  Noah  must  have  l»ocn  stranded 
on  it;  the  next  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  tradition  is  due  to  Europeans,  who  trans¬ 
ferred  Ararat  (Armen.  Airarat),  the  name  of  a  district, 
to  Masik,  through  an  incorrect  interpretation  of 
Genesis  viii.  4. 

The  tradition  that  Masik  was  the  mountain  on 
which  the  Ark  rested,  only  begins  to  find  a  place 
in  Armenian  literature  in  the  xilh  and  xiiTt»  cen¬ 
turies.  Older  exegesis  identified  the  mountain  now 
called  Djebel  Djildf,  or  according  to  Christian 
authorities,  the  mountains  of  Gordyene  (Svr.  KarSü^ 
Armen.  Kordukh)  as  the  apobatcrion  of  Noah. 
This  localisation  of  the  Ark’s  resting-place,  which 
is  found  even  in  the  Targums,  is  certainly  based 
on  Babylonian  tradition,  and  arose  out  of  the 
Babylonian  Berossus.  Besides,  the  mountain  NUir 
which  appears  in  the  Klood -legend  in  the  cunei¬ 
form  inscriptions,  might  well  be  located  in  Gordyene 
(in  the  widc>t  application  of  the  name).  The  an¬ 
cient  Je wish-Baby Ionian  tradition  was  adopted  by 
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the  Christians  and  the  Arabs  learned  it  from  them, 
when  their  conquests  carried  them  into  BohtSn. 
•They  transferred  the  name  ßjadl,  which  the 
ICuCSn  (Sara  xi.  46)  mentions  as  the  landing* 
place  of  Noah,  quite  unconcernedly  to  Mount 
KardQ  which  had,  from  the  remotest  times,  been 
regarded  as  the  apobaterion.  But  Muhammad  really 
meant  the  mountain  called  Djüdf  in  Arabia  (I/a* 
musa,  564=Y&VQt,  *b  2  70,  11=  Afushtarik,  p. 
ill),  which  he  probably  thought  was  the  highest 
of  all  mountains'1.  Thus  writes  Noldekc  in  the 
Fest  sc  hr.  für  Kiepert  (1898),  p.  77,  and  he  is 
clearly  right.  It  is  also  possible  that  Muhammad 
in  his  localisation  of  the  mount  on  which  the 
ark  rested  was  influenced  by  some  older  tradition 
current  in  Arabia.  For  this  view  we  might  quote 
a  remark  of  the  apologist  Thcophylus  (ad  Auto - 
lycutn,  lib.  Ill,  c.  19)  who  mentions  that,  even  in 
his  time,  the  remains  of  the  ark  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  mountains  of  Arabia.  The  transference  of 
the  name  Djadl  from  Arabia  to  Mesopotamia  by 
the  Arabs  must  have  taken  place  fairly  early,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  probably  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Arab  invasion;  even  in  the  older 
poets,  for  example.,  Ibn  Kais  al-RukaiySt  (ed.  Khodo- 
kanakis,  cf.  Noldekc,  IV ten.  Zeit  sc  hr,  f,  d,  Kunde 
d.  Alorgenl.,  xvii.  91)  and  Uinaiya  b.  Abi  '1-Salt 
(ed.  Schulthcss,  Jieitr,  t.  Assyr .,  viii.  N°.  3,  5) 
Djcbel  IdjOdt  is  no  longer  an  Arabian,  but  the 
Mesopotamian  mountain.  The  transference  of  the 
name  lijüdl  to  the  KardO  mountains  and  the  rapid 
acceptance  of  the  new  name  may  probably  have 
been  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that ,  the  land 
south  of  BohtSn  towards  Assyria,  had  often  in  the 
Assyrian  period  formed  part  of  the  district  of 
Gutium,  the  land  of  the  Gutl  (Kutû)  nomads, 
and  this,  the  name  of  a  people  and  district,  had 
Dot  quite  disappeared  in  the  early  years  of  Islam. 
On  the  geographical  term  Gutium,  which  is  known 
to  have  existed  even  in  the  early  Babylonian 
period,  see  Schcil,  Compterendus  de  r Académie 
des  In  script,  el  Hell,  Lettres ,  1911,  p.  378  et  seq., 
606  et  seq. 

If  we  assume,  as  is  obvious,  that  the  term 
Ararat  (Assyr.  Urartu)  at  one  time  also  included 
an  area  to  the  south  of  Lake  Van  (cf.  the  moun¬ 
tain  name  Ararti  in  the  Gordycne  cuneiform  in¬ 
scription  and  £anda,  op.  cit.)  then  Masik  (Great 
Ararat)  and  Djcbel  Djadl,  both  traditional  resting- 
places  of  the  Ark,  might  each  be  called  Mount 
Ararat  in  conformity  to  the  Biblical  account. 

Like  the  whole  country  round  Ararat,  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Djcbel  Djadl  is  to  this  day  full  of 
memorials  and  legends  which  refer  to  the  Deluge 
and  the  life  of  Noah  after  leaving  the  Ark.  Thus 
for  example  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the 
village  of  Karyat  Xhamflnln  =  “the  village  of  the 
80  (Syr.  7'h'manln  ;  Armen.  7*  man  ~%)"  where 
legend  says  the  eight  persons  saved  in  the  Ark 
first  settled;  cf.  Hübschrnann,  loc,  cit.,  xvi.  333-334. 
The  Arab  geographers  also  mention  a  monastery 
on  DjQdl  in  their  time,  J)air  al-Djtldl;  on  this  cf. 
ÎÜjâbusljtl,  Kitüb  aLDiyârüi  (J.  Heer,  Die  hist . 
u,  geogr.  Quellen  in  Yalfûf s  g eogr .  IVorterbuche , 
1898,  p.  96)  =  Va^Ot,  ii.  653. 

We  might  further  mention  that  Layard  and 
more  recently  (1904)  L.  W.  King  discovered  rock- 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  of  Sanhc'ih  in  the 
M«»  >cl  DjQdl;  King  therefore  proposes  to  identify 
this  mountain  with  the  Nipur  of  the  Sanhcrib 
texts.  Cf.  I.ayard,  Niniveh  u.  Unity  Ion ,  p.  621; 


King  in  the  four*,  of  Hellenic  Stud,,  191t,  Vol. 
30,  p.  3*8  *. 
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p.  30 — 32.  (M.  Streck.) 

DJUHAINA.  an  Arab  tribe.  The  Djuhaina 
arc  near  relatives  of  the  Ball,  Bahrä,  Kalb  and 
TanQkh  and  belong  like  them  to  the  great  South- 
Arabian  group  the  Kudäca.  In  the  prc-Islämic 
period  we  find  them  first  in  Nadjd,  then  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Medina,  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Wàdi  '1-Kura  (cf.  the  map  in  Caetani's 
Anna li,  ii.  376).  They  were  settled  there  when 
Muhammad's  power  began  to  extend.  They  adopted 
the  Prophet's  religion  and  were  incorporated  in 
the  Islamic  community  without  resistance.  They  did 
not  take  part  in  the  Kidda,  but  remained  strong 
supporters  of  the  rising  caliphate.  A  section  of  them 
remained  in  their  ancient  territory  and  there  the 
Djuhaina  dwell  to  this  day  in  that  district,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  tribe  migrated,  particularly  to 
Fgypt,  —  at  least  it  is  only  on  Kgypt  that  we 
have  any  information.  Wc  find  the  Djuhaina 
here  at  the  conquest  with  other  closely  allied 
sections  of  the  Kudä'a.  They  then  gradually  ad¬ 
vanced  from  Lower  Kgypt,  where  the  little  village 
of  Dawär  JJjuhaina  (Boinet  Bey,  Dictionnaire  Geo - 
graphique,  p.  104)  is  still  inhabited  by  Bcduins 
of  the  name,  to  Upper  Kgypt  where  they  played 
a  considerable  part  in  the  Fätimid  period.  After 
a  good  deal  of  fighting  they  ultimately  settled 
down  peaceably  with  other  Arab  tribes  around 
Akhmlm.  Members  of  this  tribe  are  mentioned 
even  earlier,  in  the  third  century  A.  if.,  at  Assouan 
and,  although  the  details  arc  not  exactly  known, 
they  were  among  the  tribes  here  on  the  liordcrs 
of  the  Nubian  kingdom ,  who  gradually  broke 
the  power  of  this  ancient  Christian  kingdom.  In 
any  case  it  was  the  Djuhaina  (Ilm  Khaldun,  v. 
429,  19),  who  brought  about  the  dissolution,  no- 
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madisation,  and  co  ive'sion  to  Ultra  of  the  Nubian 
kingdom  and  thereby  broke  the  strongest  defence 
that  the  lands  on  the  Upper  Nile  had  had  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Arabs  and  Islftm.  Since  then 
we  have  been  for  centuries  without  any  notice  of 
them,  but  at  the  present  day  all  the  numerous 
Paggara  [q.  v.,  p.  561]  tribes,  i.e.  the  Semi-Arabs 
of  Par  FQr  and  Wada1!  arc  still  positive  that 
they  have  a  common  bond  in  being  Djuhaina. 
Nachtigal  is  our  authority  for  this  important  fact. 
It  gives  us  a  clue  to  understanding  the  mingling 
of  races  in  the  Eastern  SüdAn  and  makes  it  possible 
to  trace  to  the  present  day  the  history  of  a  tribe  of 
whose  existence  we  have  evidence  in  pagan  times. 

Bibliography»  All  the  authorities  have 
been  collected  in  my  essay:  Zur  Geschichte  des 
östlichen  Sudan  in  Der  Islam ,  i.  1 55  et  seq . 

(C.  II.  Hkckkr.) 

BJULÄHÄ,  or  Pjor.AliA,  the  name  of  the 
Musalman  weavers,  who  form  almost  an 
occupational  caste  throughout  Northern  India, 
though  they  have  also  found  their  way  to  the 
cotton  mills  of  Ilombay.  At  the  Census  of  1901, 
their  number  was  three  millions,  or  nearly  3°/0 
of  the  total  Musalman  population,  of  whom  just 
half  were  in  the  United  Provinces. 

Bibliography:  Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes 
of  Bengal^  i.  348  sq.  (Calcutta.  1892);  W. 
Crookc,  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  X.  If”.  F . 
and  Oudh ,  iii.  69  sq.  (Calcutta,  1896). 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

DJULAMERG  (Pjri.AMF.KiK),  the  capital 
of  the  S  a  n  <jj  a  k  o  f  11  a  k  k  1  ä  M  in  the  Wiläyct 
of  Wan  (pop.  4000,  according  to  Cuinct).  The 
town  is  shut  in  by  mountains  and  lies  about  two 
miles  from  the  Zftb.  There  arc  hot  sulphur  springs 
near  it. 

According  to  Andreas’s  view'  (see  Pauly- Wissowa, 
i.  1699;  M.  Hartmann,  Boh  fan ,  p.  143),  combatted 
by  Marquart,  Branles  hr ;  p.  158  et  seq,'  pjulamerg 
is  the  to  XAupcipuv  of  the  ancients.  The  village 
of  Pjulamcrg  gave  it»  name  to  a  Kurdish  clan, 
on  which  see  Ibn  Kadi  AlUlh  al^Umarl:  Xot.  et 
Evtr.,  xiii.  317  et  seq. 

Bibliography :  cAll  Pjawâd,  Dfo  ghrâfïyà 
Lughäti ,  p.  298:  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  xi.  625  et 
seq.  ;  Cuinct,  La  Turquie  d'Asie,  ii.  728  et  seq.  ; 
Binder,  Au  Kurdistan ,  p.  1 65  J<Y-i  (Geogra¬ 
phical  Journ .,  xviii.  132. 

EJULFA  (Russian  pjfLK),  an  ancient,  once 
important  town  in  Armenia,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Araxes,  lying  approximately  in  I. at.  59°  N., 
now  belonging  to  the  Russian  gouvernement  of 
Kriwitn.  Shah  Abbfts  I  the  Great  (sec  above  p.  8) 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  town  when  in  1014 
(1605)  he  brought  the  entire  population  (2000 
families)  which  ha  l  won  his  sympathies  by  ex¬ 
pelling  the  Turkish  garrison  during  the  Turco- 
Pcrsian  war,  to  Persia,  chielly  to  the  capital  Is¬ 
pahan  and  thereby  introduced  a  new'  element  into 
the  population  of  his  kingdom,  of  great  value  for 
their  industrious  habits.  The  Armenian  town  des¬ 
troyed  by  Abbas  l  soon  l>ccamc  utterly  deserted 
and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  xviiilh 
century  that  a  few  families  settled  among  its  ruins; 
at  the  present  day  their  are  only  a  few  score 
houses  besides  a  few  customs-oflices  inhabited  by 
Russians  and  barracks  for  Cossacks,  as  l>julfa  is 
a  station  on  the  frontier;  on  the  southern  (Persian) 
side  of  the  Araxes  is  the  Persian  frontier  and  a 
khan.  Considerable  ruins  of  the  town  (including 


20  churches)  still  exist;  the  !?rgc  cemetery  with 
its  thousand  of  tombs  of  former  inhabitants  is 
celebrated.  The  remains  of  s  splendid  bridge , 
which  is  traced  back  to  Roman  times,  may  be 
mentioned;  over  it  most  of  the  traffic  between 
Persia  and  Armenia  (especially  to  Eriw&n  and 
Tiflis)  crossed  the  Araxes.  To  distinguish  it  from 
the  Armenian  colony  in  Ispahan,  which  also  bore 
the  name  Ijjulfa,  the  original  Armenian  town  is 
now  usually  called  Eski-]_)julfa(=  Old  Pjulfa). 

The  Armenian  colony  in  Ispahan,  New- 
Lb’ulfa,  quickly  developed  into  an  important 
suburb  with  flourishing  commerce  and  industries. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  industrious,  enter¬ 
prising  and  wealthy  Armenians  laid  the  foundations 
of  Gpahän’s  great  trade  and  wealth.  In  their  new 
home  the  Armenians  enjoyed  absolute  freedom  of 
religion;  they  built  24  splendid  churches  there, of 
which  half  still  exist.  The  flourishing  period  of 
this  colony  lasted  a  centuiy  after  which  its  im¬ 
portance  and  prosperity  gradually  began  to  decline. 
At  the  present  day  the  suburb  of  Ujulfa,  which 
nas  extensive  gardens,  has  only  a  few  thousand 
Armenian  inhabitants. 

Bibliography,  a.  On  Lîjulfa  in  Armenia, 
Eski-]_>julfa:  I.e  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  East. 
Caliphate  (1905),  p.  205;  Ouscley,  Travels  in 
rar.  Countries  of  the  East  (l.ondon  1819  etc.), 
iii.  429 — 433;  Kcr  Porter,  Beisen  in  Georgien, 
Fer  sien  u.  Armenien  (Weimar  1823  et  seq.),  i. 
251;  ii.  561  et  seq.;  Pubois  de  Montpéreux, 
Toy.  autour  du  Caucase  etc.,  en  Géorgie ,  Arménie 
(Paris  1839  et  seq.)*,  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  x.  520, 
580,  597,  601,  609;  Z.eitsehr .  fur  armenische 
Fhitologie,  ii.  63,  1.  —  On  the  Armenian  tombs 
in  the  cemetery  there,  cf.  Globus,  61,  p.  136 
et  seq. 

b.  On  Ncu-Ojulfa  in  Ispahan;  Le  Strange, 
of.  eit.,  205;  Ouscley.  op.  eit.,  iii.  46  et  seq.; 
Kcr  Porter,  op.  eit.y  i.  507  et  seq.\  Ch.  Texier, 
Destript.  de  l'Arménie  etc.  (Paris  1S42),  ii.  116 
et  seq.;  le  P.  Raphael  du  Mans,  Estât  de  la 
Ferse,  cd.  Schcfer  (Paris,  1890),  p.  182  et  seq.; 
le  P.  Désignes,  Lettres  édifiantes,  T.  1,  494  et 
seq.  (Orléans,  1S79);  Ritter,  op.  eit.,  ix.  47,  49, 
x.  539i  623,  632;  H.  Pctcrmann,  A'eisen  im 
Orient  (1861),  it.  p.  280  et  seq.i  de  Morgan, 
Miss,  scient  if.,  étud.  géogr.,  i.  (1804).  p.  409 
(Index);  Fetermann  s  Geograph.  Mit  teil.,  1907, 
p.  5;  E.  Aubin,  La  Ferse  (Paris  1908).  p.  2$$ 
et  seq.  Cf.  also  the  article  isrAttXs  and  the  Bibl. 
there.  .  (M.  SrRFVK.Ï 

BJUJVPA,  i.e.  the  day  of  “general  assembly” 
is  Friday,  because  it  is  a  religious  obligation 
on  Muslims  to  attend  on  this  weekly  holy  day 
the  divine  service,  corresponding  to  the  daily  m 
midday  salat  (jalât  al-zuhr).  The  Friday  salat 
itself  is  also  called  djunia.  Even  in  the  Kor  an 
(lxii.  9)  it  is  expressly  ordained  in  a  sQra  revealed 
at  Medina.  “When  ye  arc  called  to  the  Friday 
salat,  hasten  to  the  praise  of  Allah  and  leave 
off  your  business”.  It  is  by  reason  of  this  verse 
in  thi  Kor'ftn  that  attendance  at  the  Djum*a  is 
regarded  as  a  duty  binding  on  all  male,  adult, 
free  Muslims,  at  least  ns  far  as  they  arc  legally, 
considered  residents  in  the  locality  (mukim\  Apart 
from  this  the  weekly  holy  day  of  l>lAm  is  not  a 
day  of  rest  and  is  thus  essentially  dilVerent  from 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  or  the  Christian  Sunday. 

The  Friday  service  consist»  of  a  common  salit 
of  two  rakVs  and  a  sermon,  which  is  delivered 
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by  the  Kba;ib  before  this  fallt.  But  it  U  con¬ 
sidered  meritorious  and  is  the  usual  practise  to 
perform  another  salit  of  two  rakVs  before  the 
khu|ba  also.  For  a  djumca  to  be  valid  ,  there 
must,  according  to  the  £hlficI  school,  be  at  least 
40  Muslims  present,  who  are  legally  entitled  to 
take  part  in  the  worship  of  God.  The  Ilanafis 
and  Mllikis  do  not  howxver  adhere  to  the  num¬ 
ber  40;  they  say  that  the  service  should  only 
be  held  in  a  town  or  community  of  some  size. 
According  to  the  ShlfHs  and  most  of  the  other 
Fatihs  it  is  further  illegal  to  hold  the  Friday 
service  in  more  than  one  mosque  in  the  same 
place,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  when  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  all  the  inhabitants  to  meet  in  one 
building. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Muhammad  himself 
used  to  hold  a  common  salit  with  a  sermon, 
after  the  Jewish  fashion,  in  the  court  of  his  house 
in  Medina  on  Fridays.  Possibly  he  used  to  begin 
with  the  salat  which  was  followed  by  the  address, 
just  as  in  other  assemblies  of  the  same  kind  in 
older  times  a  common  salit  preceded  the  discharge 
of  other  business.  At  the  Friday  service  in  the 
great  military  camps  of  the  Muslims  after  the 
death  of  Muhammad,  the  Umaiyads  and  their  go¬ 
vernors  used  to  appear  with  all  the  symbols  of 
their  rank  and  conduct  the  service.  The  individual 
tribes  used  at  that  time  to  meet  in  a  masdjid  of 
their  own  in  camp,  but  the  Umaiyads  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  unite  them  in  one  common  mosque.  It 
is  probably  from  this  period,  that  the  command¬ 
ment  against  holding  the  djumca  outside  a  town 
and  holding  it  in  more  than  one  mosque  dates. 

In  the  later  Umaiyad  period  the  ceremonies  at 
the  Friday  service  became  more  and  more  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Christian  service.  Thus  the  cere¬ 
monial  adhln  (which  is  held  on  Friday  in  the 
mosque,  after  the  faithful  arc  gathered  there,  be¬ 
fore  the  sermon)  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
khutba,  in  two  sections  before  the  Friday  Salit 
seem  to  have  arisen  under  influence  the  Christian 
mass.  The  professional  preacher  gradually  came 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Caliph  and  his  represen¬ 
tatives  as  conductor  of  the  service. 

Bibliography.  Besides  the  chapters  on 
the  Çallt  in  the  collections  on  Tradition  and 
the  Fikh  books:  I>imishkl,  Bahntal  al-Umma 
fs- jfiti là f  al-A'imma  (Bfdäk,  1 300),  p.  29  et  seq.\ 
C.  II.  Becker,  Z,ur  Geschichte  des  islamischen 
Kultus  (/Jer  Islam ,  iii.  1912)/  p.  374  et  seq.\ 
do.,  Die  Kanzel  im  Kultus  des  alten  Islam 
(N öldeke- Fest  schrift  )\  I.  Goldzihcr,  Die  Sabbath* 
institution  im  Islam  ( Gedenkbuch  für  David 
Kaufmann ),  p.  86—10$;  do.,  Islamisme  et 
rar  sis  me  (Bévue  de  l'histoire  des  religions ,  xltii. 
1901),  p.  27  et  seq.  ;  do.,  Muhamm.  Studien , 
ii.  40 — 44;  do.  in  the  Zeitschr .  d.  Deutsch . 
Morgen!.  Gcsellsch 1895,  xlix.  315;  C.  Snouck 
Ifurgronje,  Islam  und  Phonography  p.  9 — 12 
(  Tijdschr.  v .  h .  Bataviaasch  GenootschaPy  1900, 
xlii.  p.  401 — 404);  E.  W.  I.anc,  An  Account 
of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern 
Bgyptiansy  Kap.  iii;  A.  J.  Wcnsinck,  Moham¬ 
med  en  de  Joden  te  Medina  (Leidener  l>okt. 
Hiss.  1908),  p.  HO  et  seq. 

(Th.  W.  JUYKllO !.!..) 

EJUMADA  O*!-  Ab-'Ci.A  and  J)j.  ai.-Akipka) 
fifth  and  sixth  months  of  the  Arab  year. 

DJUMAffPAR  (also  called  Bn' mAijiMk  or  Basji- 
MAifiMk)  from  the  Turkish  djumdk^  biimâk  and 


the  Persian  dir  y  “mace-bearer”,  a  court  offi¬ 
cial  who  entered  at  the  side  of  the  Surfin  on  oc¬ 
casions  of  great  ceremony  and  protected  him  with 
a  mace  held  aloft.  According  to  Khalil  al-£lhirl, 
Zubda  (ed.  Ravaisse),  p.  116  there  were  40  mace- 
bearers  in  all. 

Bibliography :  Quatremère  in  Makrfzl, 
Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamlouksy  i».  138. 

(M.  SOBERNIIEIM.) 

EJUMBLAT-  [See  bjAndulATi  P*  10x4».] 
DJUMLA  (a.;  properly  „aggregate,  sum,  total”), 
a  technical  term  in  Arabic  grammars 
sentence.  The  word  in  this  sense  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  kalam .  On  the  latter  al-Zamakhsharl 
says  ( Mufatfaly  p.  4, 15—17):  “A  kalam  is  com¬ 
posed  of  (at  least)  two  words,  which  stand  to  one 
another  in  the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate”. 
A  single  word  as  for  example  the  imperative  kum 
(stand!)  can  of  course  form  a  complete  sentence; 
but  in  this  case  the  subject  (here:  thou)  is  under¬ 
stood.  —  On  the  various  kinds  of  sentences  (no¬ 
minal,  verbal,  adverbial,  categorical,  interrogative 
etc.)  see  the  grammars  and  more  especially  the 
detailed  treatment  of  the  question  in  Muhammad 
Aclä,  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms  (cd.  Sprenger 
and  others),  i.  245 — 250.  (A.  Scfaade.) 

EJÜNÄGARH,  native  state  in  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Käfhiäwlr,  W.  India;  area,  3,284 
sq.m.;  pop.  (1901),  395,428,  of  whom  22%  arc 
Musalmans;  revenue,  about  £  180,000.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  “old  fort”,  or  Uparköt,  which 
contains  Buddhist  caves  and  a  mosque  built  by 
Sultan  Mahmud  Bcgära  (end  of  xvd>  cent.),  who 
named  the  modern  town,  which  contains  a  college 
and  other  fine  buildings,  Mustafäbäd.  The  state 
was  founded  about  1735,  on  the  decline  of  Mughal 
authority,  by  Shcr  Khan  Blbl,  Pathln.  The  territory 
includes  the  Gir  forest,  where  alone  the  lion  is 
now  to  be  found  in  India;  the  hill  of  Girnlr, 
sacred  to  the  JJjains;  the  ruined  Hindu  temple 
of  Sömnlth  plundered  by  Mahmud  Ghaznawl  in 
1026;  and  the  seaport  of  Vêrlval,  which  was  the 
principal  port  of  embarkation  for  hadjdjts  during 
the  rule  of  the  Sultans  of  Gudjarit  [q.  v.].  This 
state  is  one  of  the  few  in  British  India  that  still 
issues  its  own  coin. 

Bibliography :  Gazetteer  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  y  viii.  462  sqq.  (Bombay,  1884); 
C.  U.  Aitchison,  Collection  of  Treaties  y  vi.  90 
sq.,  168  sq.;  J.  Burgess,  Beport  on  the  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Kâ(hiâwâd  and  Kachh.  (, Archaeological 
Survey  of  Western  Indfoy  //.,  London,  1876); 
Archaeological  Survey  of  India.  New  Imperial 
SerieSy  vol.  xvi.  p.  242  sq.  (Bombay,  1897.) 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

al-EJUNAID  h.  *Abo  al-RahmAn,  a  gover¬ 
nor  appointed  by  the  Caliph  Yazld  II.  to  the 
Muslim  possessions  in  India;  he  was  dismissed 
after  a  brief  tenure  of  office.  In  107  (725-726) 
Khllid  b.  cAhd  Allah  al-Kasrf  who  was  then  go¬ 
vernor  of  Khorlsln,  sent  him  back  to  India.  When 
he  reached  the  Indus,  he  attacked  the  Indian  ruler 
Ibn  hhahir,  who  had  adopted  Islam  a  long  time 
before  and  been  recognised  by  cOmar  II.  as  ruler 
of  these  lands,  took  him  prisoner  and  put  him 
to  death.  Some  authors  accuse  al-Ijjunaid  of  trea¬ 
chery  to  Ibn  Hhfthir;  the  details  arc  not  quite 
clear,  but  it  is  ot  least  certain  that  al-J>junaid  had 
his  brother,  who  was  going  to  the  ‘Irik,  to  com. 
plain  of  his  faithless  conduct,  secretly  murdered- 
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Luring  hit  stay  in  India  he  undertook  several 
successful  expeditions,  on  which  he  won  rich 
booty.  In  the  year  ill  (729-730)  Ashras  b.  cAbd 
Allah  al-Sulaml,  governor  of  Khorlsân,  who  had 
come  into  confl  ct  with  the  Çoghdians  and  the 
Turks,  was  dis.nissed  and  al-L>junaid  appointed 
his  successor.  He  hurried  with  all  possible  speed 
to  the  help  of  Ambras  and  joined  forces  with  him 
in  Bukhari.  The  Turks  were  defeated  at  Zarmin 
near  Samarkand  and  the  Arab  army  brought  back 
to  Jvhorasin.  In  the  following  year  al-I)jiinaid 
again  prepared  for  a  campaign  against  Tukharistin. 
He  bad  already  sent  several  bodies  of  troops  off 
by  various  routes,  w  hen  the  governor  of  Samarkand, 
Sawra  al-Hurr,  sent  him  warning  that  the  Turks 
were  threatening  this  town  and  that  he  could  not 
drive  them  back  without  reinforcements.  Al-Ujunaid 
at  once  sent  out,  crossed  the  Oxus  and  reached 
Kiss.  From  there  two  routes  led  to  Samarkand, 
the  one  across  the  steppe  and  the  other  through 
the  mountains.  He  chose  the  latter  on  account  of 
the  heat  of  summer,  but  was  ambushed  by  the 
Turkish  Khäkän  in  a  ravine  near  Samarkand  and 
had  to  ask  Sawra’s  help.  The  latter  hurried  up 
but  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  and  slain  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army.  Al-Djunaid  was 
however  enabled  to  continue  his  march  and  enter 
Samarkand.  The  Khakin  then  turned  his  attention 
to  Bukhfträ  and  laid  siege  to  the  town,  but  was 
defeated  in  Ramadan  112  or  1 1 3  (November  731) 
at  al-Tawâwts,  and  al-Djitnaid  entered  Bukhari. 
Meanwhile  the  Caliph  Hiyham  had  had  to  send 
him  20,000  more  men  from  Basra  and  KGfa;  they 
met  him  on  the  march  and  were  sent  to  Samar¬ 
kand.  Early  in  116  (spring  of  734)  al-Hjunaid 
was  dismissed;  he  had  incurred  the  Caliph's  wrath 
by  his  marriage  with  al-Eâdila,  daughter  of  the 
rebel  Ya/Id  b.  al-Muhallab.  cXsim  b.  cAbd  Allah 
al-llilalf  was  appointed  his  successor;  but  al-pju- 
naid  died-  in  Mcrv  of  dropsy  before  the  latter 
arrived  in  Khorâsân. 

// ibliography:  Tabari  (ed.  dc  Goeje),  ii. 
see  Index;  lbn  al-Ajhlr  (cd.  Tornberg),  iv.  466; 
v.  93 — 139;  Baladjiorl  (cd.  de  Goeje),  p.  429, 
442,  443;  Weil,  Geschichte  tier  C halt  fen ,  i. 
629 — 633;  Wellhauscn,  Das  arabische  Ketch , 
p.  286  et  seq .  (K.  V.  Zkttkrstken.) 

DJUNAID  it.  IhkAiiïm,  one  of  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  theSafawids  [q.  v.],  father  of  Sultan 
Haidar.  Djunaid  lived  like  his  father  in  Ardabil 
but,  as  his  religious  and  political  views  seemed 
dangerous,  he  was  banished  by  Pjahânshâh,  the  I 
chief  of  the  Kara-Kuyünll  at  that  time,  lie  then  j 
went  to  Diyârbakr  and  married  a  sister  of  l’zün 
Hasan  [q.v.],  the  chief  of  the  Afc-Kuyfinli.  The 
reputation  as  a  Sufi  saint,  which  he  has  in  common 
with  his  ancestors  and  his  son  Haidar,  was  not 
however  affected  by  these  political  alliances.  He 
was  slain  in  battle  with  the  forces  of  the  lord  of 
Silirwan  in  860=1456. 

Bibliogr a  phy:  sec  the  article  safawids. 
BJUNAID,  Auu  Y-KAsim  n.  Muhammad  h. 
ai.-Djunaid  ai.-KhazzAz  ai.-KawArIkI,  a  cele¬ 
brated  ltngljdftd  mystic;  he  belonged  to  a 
family  hailing  from  Naha  wand  and  was  the  nephew 
of  Sari  al-Sakatl.  He  studied  law  with  Abn  Tbawr, 
the  pupil  of  nl-ShnfiY  He  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  alone  and  on  foot  thirty  times;  he  died 
in  Baghdad  in  297  (910)  and  was  buried  in  the 
Sbnnlzlya  cemetery  beside  the  mausoleum  of  his 
uncle.  When  some  one  expressed  surprise  that  he 


I  should  hold  «  rosary  in  his  hand  In  spite  of 
1  his  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  he  replied  *1 
will  not  renounce  the  path  that  has  led  me  to 
God”.  The  use  of  a  rosary  was  to  him  one 
of  the  means  of  attaining  a  state  of  ecstasy. 
He  was  known  as  SaiyiJ  a/-J~a3ifa  “lord  of 
the  sect”  and  fastis  al'UlamZ  “peacock  of  the 
learned”.  He  admitted  the  superiority  of  pro¬ 
phets  to  saints  and  opposed  the  divine  presence 
( huJTtr),  of  which  the  former  give  us  information, 
to  the  contemplation  (mu shahadd)  of  the  latter. 
He  preferred  sobriety  to  mystic  intoxication  of 
the  soul.  In  theology,  he  maintained  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  only  came  from  demonstrative 
reason.  His  pupils  and  follow  ers  arc  called  Ujunaidis. 

Bibliograph  y  :  J)jäml ,  Xafahät  al-L'ns 
(S.  de  Sacy,  Notices  et  Extraits ,  Vol.  xii.); 
Ibn-Khallikân,  n°.  143  (=  Biographical  dictio¬ 
nary*  i-  338);  Farid  al-Pin  cAtt5r,  Tadhkirat 
al-.Ut'liyâ ,  ii.  5  et  seq.\  Favct  de  Courteille, 
Memorial  des  Saints ,  p.  200  ;  al-Hudjwirl,  A'ashf 
al-MahJjüb  (transi.  Nicholson),  p.  128,  185, 
188;  ShaYâni,  IuxzvUkih  al-arnvar ,  L  9S;  Schrei¬ 
ner,  in  the  Zeitsehr,  d.  Deutsch .  Marge nl.  Ges. 
lii.  1898,  p.  515.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

EJUNAID,  a  clever  and  cunning  adventurer, 
said  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  royal  family 
of  Aidinoghlu  (l.cunclavius,  Hist .  Mus. ,  531, 
cÄ?bikpasha/.äde,  p.  78),  was  born  in  Smyrna, 
where  his  father,  the  “Karasubashi”  i.  e.  the  chief 
magistrate  (according  to  Djunaids  coins  his  name 
was  Ibrahim),  ha^becn  given  an  oflice  by  Bâyazid  I. 
After  TlmClr’s  retreat  from  Asia  Minor,  Djunaid 
rose  against  the  native  rulers  who  had  been  resto¬ 
red  by  Timur,  the  Aidinoghlu  cls3  and  cOmarbeg, 
and  deposed  them  v  ith  the  help  of  Mir  Sulaiman 
Cclebi,  Bâyazid  Ts  eldest  son  who  lived  in  Adria- 
nople  (1405  and  1406).  According  to  the  Turkish 
annalists  (Lcuncl.  1.  c.  413 — 416;  (Ali  Kiktth  at - 
Al'hbar ,  v.  1 56;  SaM  aJ-Din,  i.  2S3  et  seq.)  he 
gave  his  support  to  ‘Isâ  Cclebi,  a  son  of  Bâyazid  I., 
who  was  favoured  by  Mir  Sulaimân  in  his  struggle 
with  his  brother  Mehcmmcd  Cclebi,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Mehcmmcd  Cclebi,  who  did  not  however 
deprive  him  of  his  power.  He  next  came  into 
conflict  with  Mir  Sulaimân  who  advanced  against 
him  with  an  army;  abandoned  by  his  allies,  the 
Karamanoghlu  and  Gcrmianoghlu ,  he  submitted 
to  the  Sultan.  The  latter  deprived  him  of  his 
territory  and  took  him  with  him  to  Europe  where 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Ochrida.*  Soon  after¬ 
wards  Mir  Sulaiman  was  attacked  by  his  brother 
Mfis.1  Cclebi  and  met  his  death  in  battle  with 
him  (1410).  Djunaid  took  advantage  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  to  return  to  Asia  Minor;  with  a  body  of 
his  old  followers  from  Smyrna  and  Tyre,  he  drove 
out  the  governor  of  Ephesus  appointed  by  Mir  * 
Sulaimân  and  soon  regained  his  former  power. 
Mehcmmcd  Cclebi,  who  overthrew  Mü>â  Celeb! 
in  8x6  (1413),  after  restoring  order  in  Kumelio, 
turned  against  }>junaid,  stormed  his  strongholds 
(Kymc,  Kayadjik,  Nlf)  and  advanced  on  Smyrna 
which  surrendered  after  a  ten  days*  siege.  Djunaid, 
who  had  not  dared  risk  a  pitched  battle,  submit¬ 
ted,  but  was  dispossessed  by  the  Sultan,  receiving 
the  governorship  of  Kiko|>olis  in  compensation.  The 
Turkish  sources,  which  mention  neither  this  cam¬ 
paign  which  is  presumably  to  be  placed  in  SSl  (14 1 5) 
nor  the  previous  one  with  Mir  Sulaimân,  tell  us 
that  the  Sultân  forced  Djunaid  in  814  (1411-1412) 
to  recognise  his  suzerainty  and  his  claim  to  have 
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his  name  inserted  is  the  sermon  (iiu(ba)  and  to 
strike  coins  (LeuncL,  1.  c.  449— 451  ;  'All,  l.c.  167; 
Sacd  al-Dfn ,  i.  261).  In  822  (14*9)  *  usurper 
appeared  in  Wallachia  who  claimed  to  be  Mustatft, 
the  son  of  Bftyazld  I,  who  had  disappeared  in 
the  battle  of  Angora.  Djunaid  took  his  side  and 
fled  with  him  to  Saloniki,  pursued  by  Mchemmed 
I.,  where  the  Byzantine  governor  afforded  asylum 
to  the  fugitives.  At  the  Sul;ftn’s  request  the  soi- 
disant  Mustafft  was  interned  by  the  Emperor  on 
the  island  of  Lemnos  and  [Jjunaid  in  a  monastery 
in  Constantinople.  After  the  death  of  Mchemmed  I. 
the  Emperor  set  up  Mustafft  as  a  claimant  to  the 
throne  against  Murftd  II;  Mustafit,  who  had  made 
J_)junaid  his  vizier,  seized  Kumelia  and  advanced 
against  Murftd,  who  had  come  from  Amasia  and 
was  awaiting  his  opponents  at  Ulubad  (Lopadion). 
While  there  Murftd  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Rumelian  Begs,  who  had  taken  the  pretender’s 
side,  to  desert  him;  Ltjunaid  followed  this  example 
and  left  Mustafa  to  his  fate  (1422).  Accompanied 
by  a  few  followers,  he  reached  Smyrna,  where  the 
inhabitants  received  him  with  open  arms.  With 
the  poorly  armed  troops  he  raised  in  the  Ery¬ 
thraean  peninsula,  he  defeated  and  slew  the  Aidin- 
oghlu  Mustafft  and  soon  regained  the  territory  he 
had  once  ruled;  he  prepared  a  place  of  refuge 
for  all  eventualities  in  his  castle  of  Ipsili  (’T^Ah) 
on  the  coast  opposite  Samos.  As  soon  as  the 
state  of  his  kingdom  allowed  it,  the  Sultan  turned 
his  attention  to  this  dangerous  usurper.  A  Turkish 
army  invaded  Ionia;  Djunaid’s  son,  Kurd  Hasan 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Akhisftr  (Thy- 
atira);  he  himself  retired  to  Ipsili  and  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  help  from  the  Kara- 
manoghlu;  after  a  long  siege  and  only  when  Ge¬ 
noese  ships  were  threatening  the  town  from  the 
sea,  he  decided  to  submit  and  was  beheaded  with 
all  his  relatives  in  the  Turkish  camp;  his  son 
JCurd  Hasan  and  brother  Hamzabeg,  who  were 
prisoners  on  the  Dardanelles ,  were  executed  at 
the  same  time.  According  to  the  Turkish  sources, 
there  were  two  campaigns  against  Djunaid,  the 
first  in  the  year  827  (1424),  according  to  the 
so-called  Chronicle  of  Verantius,  the  second  a 
year  or  two  later  (Leuncl.,  I.  c.  506  et  seq.%  53 1 
et  seq.\  ‘AsbiVpashazftde,  p.  78;  'All,  Ki*nh ,  v. 
203;  Sa'd  al-Din,  i.  324  et  seq.). 

Bibliography: ;  The  chief  source  is  Dukas, 
Chronicle ,  p.  79—89,  96  et  seq .,  1 03—  1 2 1,  1 34, 
139—156,  165 — 176,  190 — 19Ç;  also  isolated 
notices  in  Chalkokondylas,  p.  204,  223  et  seq,  ; 
in  addition  to  the  Turkish  historians  already 
quoted,  cf.  KeridOn,  i.  139  et  seq.y  161.  pjunaid 
(in  Dukas:  TÇiwjt,  in  Chalkokondylas:  Zoi/y*/r»fC, 
Zineyd  in  Schiltbcrgcr,  p.  F4)  is  usually  called 
Izmiroghlu  'the  Smyrniot*  by  Turkish  writers, 
but  sometimes  also  Kara-ifjunaid.  On  the  very 
rare  coins  (unpublished,  in  my  collection),  on 
which  the  name  of  the  Sultfin  ‘Mchemmed  (son) 
of  Bftyazid’  appears,  and  which  were  probably 
struck  in  813  a.  if.,  he  calls  himself  Chftzl 
Pjunaid  ;  on  the  equally  rare  coin  dating  from 
his  last  usurpation  with  the  date  825  [S.  I.anc- 
I'oole,  The  Coins  of  the  Turks ,  ( British  Mu¬ 
seum  Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins ,  Vol.  viii.), 
p.  32]  his  name  is  given  as  'Djunaid  (son)  of 
Ibrfthlm'  in  a  '|‘uftbra.  (J.  II.  Morotmann.) 
PJUND  (a.;  cf.  Krankel,  Die  arum.  Fremd¬ 
wörter  t  p.  238)  “regular  army”,  used  in  the 
J£orftn  in  the  sense  ol  the  New  Testament  Afy»<vv, 


was  used  after  the  Muslim  conquest  of  Syria  to 
designate  five  military  districts,  a  division  based 
on  the  Byzantine  division  into  themes,  each  occu¬ 
pied  by  one  legion.  These  were  Fibrin,  Urdunn, 
Dimashk,  Hi  ms  and  Kinnasrln;  Mesopotamia  was 
attached  to  the  latter  but  separated  by  cAbd  al- 
Malik  b.  Marwfln.  Kinnasrln  at  first  belonged  to 
Hirns,  till  Yazld  1  b.  Mu'fiwiya  formed  a  new 
djund  to  include  this  town,  Antftkiya  and  Manbidj. 
IlftrQn  al-Rashid  separated  Kinnasrln  from  the  other 
places  when  he  founded  a  separate  L?jund  al-'Awft- 
sim  [q.  v.,  p.  515  et  seq.']  which  included  Cilicia. 

Bibliography i  YftkOt,  Mu^ifjam,  i.  136. 

(Cl.  Huart.) 

EJUNDAI-SÄBÜR,  a  town  in  KhQzistftn, 
founded  by  the  Sftsftnid  &hapnr  I.  (whence  the 
name  wandew  &häpür  “conquered  by  ShäpQr”, 
cf.  Nüldeke,  Geschichte  der  Perser  etc.,  p.  41, 
note  2),  who  settled  it  with  Greek  prisoners.  It 
is  the  town  known  as  Bcth-Lâpftt  in  Syriac,  cor¬ 
rupted  to  l'51-Äbädh,  now  almost  unrecognisable 
in  the  forms  nllab  and  nilUt\  the  site  is  marked 
at  the  present  days  by  the  ruins  of  Shfthftbftd  (cf. 
Rawlinson  in  the  Journ.  of  the  Boy  a  l  Geogr . 
Soc ix.  72;  de  Bode,  Travels  in  Luristan ,  ii. 
167).  The  town  was  taken  by  the  Muslims  in  the 
caliphate  of  'Omar  by  Mösä  al-Ashcari  in  17=: 
738,  after  the  occupation  of  Tustar;  it  was  sur¬ 
rendered  (Baladhurf,  p.  382).  Saif  b.  'Omar’s  story 
in  Tabail,  i.  2567,  and  Ibn  ol-Athlr,  ii.  432, 
according  to  which  the  fall  of  the  town  was  the 
result  of  a  mistake  made  by  the  slave  Muklhif, 
seems  to  be  a  romantic  fiction.  The  skin  of  Mani, 
the  founder  of  a  sect,  was  hung  on  a  gate  of  the 
city.  Djundai-Säb^-  was  celebrated  for  its  school 
of  medicine  founded  by  Khusraw  I.,  where  Helle¬ 
nistic  science  was  taught  in  the  Aramaic  language; 
it  survived  down  to  the  cAbbftsid  period.  The 
tow-n  was  the  capital  of  Ya'fcnb  b.  Lailh  al-Saffftr 
(262-263  =  875 — 877),  who  died  there  in  265  = 
878.  In  YnVot’s  time  only  a  few  ruins  marked 
the  site  of  the  town  (ii.  130). 

Bibliography.  Al-BlrQnl,  Chronology ,  p. 
19 1  ;  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Diction .  geogr.  de  la 
Perse  (Baris,  1861),  p.  169  et  seq.  ;  Noldcke,  Gesch. 
d.  Perser  u.  Araber ,  p.  40 — 42;  C.  Brockelmann, 
Geschichte  der  arab.  Lit  ter  at  uv ,  i.  20 1  ;  'j’abarî,  i. 
2567;  Ibn  al-Athîr,  vii.  201,  213,  231;  Wüsten¬ 
feld,  Jâeüt's  A'eise ,  Zeitschr .  d.  Deutsch .  Mor¬ 
gen  l.  Ges.  xviii.  425.  (Cl.  Huart). 

DJUNNAR,  town  in  W.  India,  56  m.  N.  of 
Poona:  pop.  (1901),  9,675.  In  the  neighbourhood 
arc  many  Buddhist  caves,  and  the  hill-fort  of  Shiv- 
nër  where  Si va<Jjf  (v.  p.  519)  was  born.  The 
town  was  brought  under  Muhammadan  rule  in 
1436  by  Malik  al-TudjdjSr,  the  leading  Bahnmnl 
noble,  and  it  was  long  the  capital  of  a  Muham¬ 
madan  province.  The  govq^por  was  visited  by 
Fryer,  an  English  doctor  from  Bombay,  in  1675. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  [>jäniic  Masdjid,  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  foundation  of  the  town;  a 
mosque  dating  from  the  time  of  £häh  Ujahftn; 
and  two  fine  dargfths.  As  often  in  former  Musaltnan 
head  quarters,  a  manufacture  of  paper  still  survives. 

Bibliography.  Gaze t leer  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency ,  xviii.  (Part  iii.)  149  sqq. 

(J.  S.  Cotton.) 

CJUR.  [Sec  KlKÜZÄMÄI).] 

PJURÄpJIMA.  [Sec  pjakäpjima.] 

EJURAIPJ,  a  saint,  whose  story  is  said  to 
have  been  related  by  the  Prophet  himself  and  has 
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therefore  found  a  place  in  the  Hadith-  The  Tarions 
Tenions  differ  in  details  from  one  another,  but 
one  motif  is  common  to  them  all,  viz.  that  the 
saint  is  accused  by  a  woman,  who  had  had  a 
child  by  another  man,  of  being  the  father,  but 
the  child  itself  on  being  asked  by  the  saint,  de¬ 
clare»  the  real  father’s  name  and  thus  clcares 
the  saint  from  suspicion.  “pjuraidj”  is  the  Arabic 
reproduction  of  Gregorius  and  one  version  rightly 
states  that  he  lived  in  the  period  without  a  pro¬ 
phet  ( fatra )  between  Jesus  and  Muhammad.  There 
is  a  similar  episode  in  the  biographies  of  Gregorius 
Thaumaturgus  and  we  may  safely  assume  that 
this  story  became  known  among  Muslims  through 
Christians t  till  finally  it  was  accepted  in  the 
Had  Hh. 

bibliography',  llukliflrl,  Sahih,  aBcAmat  ft 
7- Salât ,  Itftb  7,  Mauilim ,  1  Til)  35;  Muslim 
(Cairo  1283),  v.  277;  AB  Bad*  ïvaBTa*  rjl/j,  (ed. 
lluart),  (Arab.)  135;  Sainarkandi,  Tanb'ih  (cd. 
Cairo  1309),  p.  221  ;  Migne,  Ratrolcgia  Graeca , 
xlvi.  901  ct  seq.',  Ai  ta  Martyrum  et  Sanctorum, 
ed.  Ilcdjan,  vi.  101  et  seq.',  Horovitz,  Spuren 
griechischer  Mimen ,  p.  78 — 83. 

(J.  Horovitz.) 

DJUR’AT,  the  poetical  name  of  ShAiKU  Ka- 
I.anpar  HaKHMI,  a  distinguished  poet  of 
DilhI.  His  real  name  was  Vahya  Amän,  and  that 
of  his  father  Hilft/.  Amfln.  His  ancestors  received 
the  title  of  Amän  from  the  emperor  Akbar.  One 
of  them,  Ra5c  Amän  was  slain  at  the  sack  of 
Dilhi  by  Nadir  Shah  in  A.  P.  1 739,  and  the 
street  in  which  he  lived  is  still  called  after  his  name. 

Ijjur’at  at  first  took  service  with  Navvwäb  Ma- 
habbat  Khän,  son  of  H5fiz  Rahmat  Khân  Naw- 
wftb  of  ilarcilly.  In  A.  I).  1215  (a.  D.  1800)  hc 
settled  at  Lucknow,  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Mirzä  Sulaiman  ShikOh,  son  of  the  emperor  Shah 
cÄ!ain,  and  died  in  that  city  in  A.  It.  1225  (a.  1). 
1810).  Hc  studied  poetry  under  Mlrzil  Pja'far 
cAb  Hasrat,  and  was  also  skilleil  in  music  and 
astrology.  According  to  N.issakh  (Su/han-i  sh/t'arä, 
p.  102)  Ujur'at  lost  his  eyesight  from  an  attack  of 
snmll-pox  when  hc  was  only  19  years  of  age. 
Selections  from  his  Piwän  have  been  published  at 
Agra  (1897)  as  part  of  a  scries,  entitled  MukJt/arA 
ai/bar,  published  under  the  editorship  of  S.iiyid 
Husain  îtilgr.lmt.  A  copy  of  his  Kn/liyat  or  com¬ 
plete  works,  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Ibitish  Mu¬ 
seum.  _  (J.  K.  llt.rMHAKPT.) 

BJURDJAN,  Old  Persian  NYrkana,  Modern 
Persian  GukuÄn  (Ily/antinc  r<fyya),  the  ancient 
]  I  y  re  a  n  i  a ,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  is  therefore  also  known  as  Bahr  PJur* 
ilfitn  (Mare  Hyrcanum). 

The  province,  which  was  practically  equivalent 
to  the  modern  Persian  province  of  AstarâbJdh 
[q.  v.,  p.  493  et  seq. ),  forms  both  in  physical  fea¬ 
tures  and  climate,  a  connecting  link  between  sub¬ 
tropical  Mfuandar&n  with  its  damp  heat  and  the 
steppes  of  !>ahist:tn  in  the  north.  The  rivers  Atrck 
[q.  y.,  p.  512’*  et  seq.)  and  I >jurdjilnrfld,  to  which 
the  land  owes  its  fertility  and  prosperity,  arc  not  an 
unniixed  blessing  on  account  of  their  inundations 
and  the  danger  of  fever  which  results. 

Hjurdjiln  played  an  important  role  in  the  Säsänid 
period  as  it  was  the  frontier  province  against  the 
nomads  pressing  in  from  the  north.  The  fortresses 
of  Shaln  ist  A  n-i  Ve/dgcrd  and  Shahr-i  IVroz  (sec 
Mnrquart,  b aàn.lahr,  p.  51  and  56)  were  built 
as  a  defence  against  the  nomads  of  the  steppes 


of  DahistSn  (ÿB/,  Col;  cf.  Hoffmann ,  Anstiege 
aus  syr,  Akt,  fers.  Märt. ,  p.  *77  et  seq,')',  a 
long  wall  was  built  along  the  northern  frontier  to 
defend  the  lands  (cf.  Bib/,  Geogr,  Ar ^  vl.  261  et 
scq.\  Vdmbéry,  Reise  in  Mittelasien  *,  p.  43  et  seq . 

SacId  b.  al-cAs  is  said  to  have  levied  tribute 
from  the  *  Malik”  of  Ujurdjln  as  early  as  the 
year  30  a.  ii.;  but  the  real  conquest  of  the  land 
was  the  work  of  Vazld  b.  al-Muhallab  (98  =  716). 
At  that  time  the  lord  of  pjurdjan  was  a  Marzbin 
but  the  actual  |>owcr  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  Turkish  xhief  SQl  (cf.  Wellhausen, 
Arab,  Reich,  p.  278  et  seq.). 

After  punishing  the  unruly  population  of  the 
valley  of  the  navigable  Andarhäz,  the  modern 
pjunljänrüd,  Yazld  founded  the  town  of  pjurdjän, 
which  henceforth  was  the  capital  of  the  province 
(Yâküt,  ii.  48  et  seq.).  pjurdjiln  must  have  been 
a  very  prosperous  place  in  the  third  (ixd>)  and 
fourth  (x«h)  centuri:*.  The  gardens  around  it,  irri¬ 
gated  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  arc  celebrated; 
its  chief  product  was  silk.  pjurdjàn  was  also  a 
statiou  on  the  route  of  caravans  to  Russia.  (/>///. 
Geogr,  Arab.,  vi.  1 54).  The  town  was  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  river  which  was  crossed 
by  a  bridge;  on  the  eastern  side  was  the  town 
proper,  Shahrastiln,  whose  nine  gates  are  detailed 
by  Mukaddast  and  on  the  western,  the  suburb 
llakrâbâdh  (called  after  a  settlement  of  the  Arab 
tribe?).  Cf.  Bib l,  Geogr,  Arab.,  i.  212  et  seq .  :  ii. 
272  et  seq.',  iii.  357  et  seq.  The  prosperity  of  the 
town  seems  to  have  been  early  threatened  by 
internal  dissensions.  The  cAlid  propaganda  had 
found  a  congenial  soil  in  the  lands  on  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  (Alid  dynasty  of  TabarNtän  included 
Pjurdjiln  in  its  sphere  of  influence.  In  pjurdjiln 
itself  the  tomb  of  Muhammad  b.  UjaTar  al-Çddik 
was  an  object  of  great  reverence  (Kazwini,  ii. 
378).  The  constant  unrest  in  these  lands  enabled 
Mardflwtdj  b.  Ziyär  in  316  =  928  to  found  a 
kingdom  of  his  own  in  pjurdjàn  with  the  help 
of  the  Dailamitcs,  which  survived  for  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  although  nominally  dependent  on  the 
Sä m ids  and  later  the  Ghaznawids  (cf.  the  article 
zlYÄKtns).  The  dome-shaped  tomb  of  the  ruler 
Kâbus  b.  Wadmiglr  (366 — 403  =  976 — 1012)  still 
exists  as  a  memorial  of  this  period. 

The  Mongol  invasion  seems  to  have  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  the  town.  Mustawfi  (cf.  Journ. 
R,  As.  Sec,,  1902,  p.  743  et  seq.)  describes  it  in 
the  viii'k  (xiv1*)  century  as  a  heap  of* ruins.  Al¬ 
though  Timor  is  said  to  have  built  a  palace  in 
795  =  1393  (according  to  ll.ili;*i  Abril,  cf.  G.  I.e 
Strange,  b' astern  ( 'aliphate.  p.  378)  on  the  Kink 
of  the  river,  pjur«|j;\n  never  again  attained  its 
former  prosperity.  Häjjdjl  Khalifa,  pjihännumä 
(Constantinople  1145),  p.  339.  however,  mentions 
pjurdjiln,  which  had  been  rebuilt  since  the  Mongol 
period,  as  inhabited  by  fanatical  Slji  ites. 

Pjurdjän’s  situation  in  the  angle  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  pjurdjänrüd  and  the  Sunibar  is 
only  marked  by  mounds  of  ruins  which  have  not 
yet  been  investigated.  Only  the  Gumha«!h-i  Kdbiis 
about  2  miles  to  the  northeast,  and  alnnit  1  j  mile 
south  of  the  river  has  resisted  the  weather  and 
the  hand  of  man  to  the  present  day. 

B  i  b  t  i  eg  r  a  p  h  y  :  The  A  '»tab  Mabrifat 

*  Clama*  PjutJjân  of  Hamza  b.  Yösuf  al-Sahtnl 

(died  427  =  1036),  preserved  in  Oxford  {Bib/. 

Bo.il.  (  ’<*./.  Cat.,  i.  74O)  might  probably  contain 

valuable  material.  —  In  addition  to  the  works 
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Quoted  in  the  article  astarAbXch  cf.  Marquart, 
Erünlahr ,  p.  72  et  seq.  ;  C.  Le  Strange,  Eastern 
Caliphate,  p.  376  et  seq.\  C.  E.  Yate,  Khurasan 
and  Sistan ,  p.  239  //  seq \  —  compare  the 
translation,  given  here  on  p.  231,  of  the  in« 
scription  in  Gumbïdh-i  Käbüs  with  the  text 
given  by  Dorn,  Caspia ,  p.  91  from  £)jannfib!  — 
cf.  also  W.  Barthold,  Iran ,  p.  80  and  Turkestan , 
i.  63,  where  al-Sam'ünl  is  quoted  and  a  minute 
account  by  the  Russian  Poslavski  is  mentioned. 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

al-EJURBJANI,  cAlï  il  Muhammad  al-Saiyid 
AL-SilAklK,  an  Arab  theologian  and  philo¬ 
sopher  born  in  740-1339  in  Tädjü  near  Astara- 
bîdh,  received  a  lectureship  in  Shiraz  in  7/9 
(*377)  from  Shîh  Shudjâc  b.  Muhammad  Muzaflfar, 
to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  through  al-Taf- 
tdzSnl.  When  Tlmlir  took  this  town  in  789(1387), 
be  sent  him  to  Samarkand.  On  Timur’s  death  in 
807  (1404)  he  was  able  to  return  to  Shiraz  and 
died  there  in  816  =  1413.  He  wrote  a  large 
number  of  philosophical  pamphlets  in  Arabic  — 
some  also  in  Persian  — ,  commentaries  on  the 
best  known  textbooks  on  Fifch,  philosophy  and 
astronomy  (a  list  of  his  works  is  given  in 
the  Ms.  in  Ahlwardt,  Verzeichnis  der  Ar.  lids, 
der  Agi.  Bibliothek  zu  Berlin ,  N°.  17,  2).  The 
following  have  been  printed:  1.  Kitâb  aBTacrifat, 
Definitions  viri  meritissimi  Sejjid  Schtrif  Ali 
ben  Mohammed  Dsehordschani,  accédant  defini f iones 
theosophi  Mohji-cd-din  Mohammed  ben  Ali  vulgo 
Ibn  Arabi  diet*,  ed.  ct  adnot.  crit.  instruxit  Gus- 
tavus  Flügel,  Lipsiac  1845,  also  Stambul  1837, 
Cairo  1283,  1306,  St.  Petersburg  1897.  2.  Glosses 
on  the  Kashshâf  of  Zamakb  shari,  on  the  margin 
of  the  editions  Cairo  1307,  1308,  1318.  3.  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  3  rd  part  of  the  Miftâk  aid  U l fan 
of  al-Sakkàkl,  </lm  aBMa'ani  wa  'BBayUn,  Stambul 
124!.  4.  Glosses  to  al-Taftä/.ani’s  aBSharh  aB 
mutawwal  on  KazwJnis  Talkhif  aBMiftäh ,  Stam¬ 
bul  1241.  5.  Commentary  on  the  aB  Para' id  aB 
Siradjiya  of  al-Sadjäwendl,  Kasan  1889,  1894. 
6.  Glosses  entitled  Ktuljak  on  Kutb  al-Dln  al-Käz! 
al-Tahtänfs  Commentary  on  aBBisiila  aBShamsiya 
fi  'BKawa  id  aBMantikiya  of  al-Kätibl,  Calcutta 
1261,  Lucknow  1883.  7.  Glosses  on  al-Bukhftrfs 
Commentary  on  the  Kitab  IJikmat  aid  A  in  by 
the  same  author,  Calcutta  1845.  8.  Commentary 
on  al-Idjis  Kitab  aBMawakif  fi  l/lm  aBKalam , 
Stambul  1239;  9.  aBCsül  aBMantikiya  as  N°.  13 
of  the  Mad/ mu  at  Basïi' il  (Cairo  ^328). 

Bibliography :  K  h  wandamlr,  Habib  aBSiyar 
(Bombay  1857),  iii.  3,  89;  Suyutl,  Bnghyat  aB 
IV uät  (Cairo  1326),  p.  35 1  ;  S.  de  Sacy,  in 
Notices  et  Extraits  des  Mss.,  x.  4  et  seq.\ 
Brockelmann,  Geseh.  d.  ar .  Lit.,  ii.  216. 

(C.  Brockei.mann.) 

DJURDJÄN!  Fakiik  al-HIn  As'ad,  a  Per¬ 
sian  poet,  author  of  the  romantic  epic  Wis  u 
Kamin  (ed.  Calcutta  1865  in  the  Bild.  hid.).  We 
know  nothing  of  the  events  of  his  life  except 
that  he  comj»o.scd  the  poem  at  the  request  of 
Abu  ’l-Fath  al-Mu/affar,  who  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  'Amid  of  that  name  mentioned  in  Ibn 
al-Athir,  x.  23,  so  that  he  must  have  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  xi’h  century. 

Bibliography.  f A wflt  I.ubab  aBAlbiib  (ed. 
Brow  tit),  ii.  240;  Graf  in  the  Zeit  sehr.  d.  Deutsch. 
Morgenl.  Ges.,  xxiii.  37$  et  seq.\  Kthé  in  the 
Grundr.  d.  iran.  Phil.,  ii.  240;  Browne,  A 
Literary  History  of  Persia ,  ii.  274  et  seq. 


Ab-fiJURfiJÀNÏ,  IsmA'Il  b.  al-Husain  Abu 
’l-Fav^il,  an  Arab,  physician,  died  530a 
II 35,  composed  in  addition  to  smaller  works  two 
textbooks  of  medicine,  one  for  CA1&*  al-Dln  'All 
Arslän  entitled  aB  Tadfikira  aBA&raflya  fi  'B$indfa 
aBfibblya  (see  de  Slane,  Catalogue  des  Mss.  Arab, 
de  la  Bibl.  Nat .,  N®.  29,  29955)  and  for  the 
Khwärizmsbäh  ^e  Dhakhlrat  KhwUrizmshah  (  Yens 
Pjamfi  K ft til bkfuinesinde  mahfûz  kïttüb  mezvdjüdenin 
defteri,  N®.  915,  916);  see  Wüstenfeld,  Arab. 
Arzte ,  N°.  165 J  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  d.  arab. 
Lit.,  i.  487.  (C.  Brockelmann.) 

al-EJURDJÄNI,  Nür  AL-piN  Muhammad,  son 
of  cAll  al-Ujurdjanï  (see  above),  died  838  =  1434 
in  Shirüz,  translated  a  treatise  on  logic  written  in 
Persian  by  his  father,  wrote  a  commentary  on  his 
Bisala  fi  7-  U\Ttl,  and  on  TaftSzSni’s  grammar 
IrsJiTid  aBHadi  and  wrote  aPG hurra  fi  ' BM antik , 
on  which  al-SafawI  (died  953  =  1546)  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  (see  de  Slane,  Catalogue  des  snss.  ar.  de 
la  Bibliothèque  Nationale,  N°.  2397). 

Bibliography :  KhwSndamlr,  Habib  aB 
Siyar ,  iii.  3,  147;  Brockelmann,  Ar.  Lit.  ii.  210* 
(C.  Brockelmann.) 
EJURBJÄNIYA.  [See  curgandj.] 

DJURHUM  or  Quriiam,  r opapa  in  Steph. 
Byz.,  an  ancient  Arabian  tribe,  who  accor¬ 
ding  to  tradition  once  lived  in  Mecca,  whither 
they  had  migrated  from  the  Yaman.  They  must 
have  been  exterminated  by  some  catastrophe  at 
quite  an  early  date,  for  a  poet,  a  contemporary 
of  the  Prophet,  (Ibn  Ilisham,  p.  468,  cf.  also 
Kamil,  ed.  Wright,  445,  a)  held  them  up  as  a 
warning  to  the  Kuraisjlites  along  with  cÄd.  I  .at  er 
genealogists  therefore  reckon  them  with  the  'Ama- 
lik,  'Ad ,  Thamiid  etc. ,  among  the  prehistoric, 
original  Arabs  (the  <Arab  aid  A  riba'),  whose  des¬ 
cent  they  trace  from  'Abar  (cEber)  and  who  had 
utterly  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kah- 
tànids,  whom  others,  however,  have  reckoned  among 
the  Ismaélites.  The  Pjurhumids  had  however  not 
entirely  disappeared,  for  Hassan  b.  #Hidbit  mentions 
remnants  of  them  (Diwan,  cd.  Cairo,  p.  131;  Ibn 
Hishfim,  p.  251),  and  even  as  lute  as  the  second 
century  A.  11.,  a  few  families  of  them  lived  on 
the  coast  of  Mecca.  The  statement  (Tabari,  ed. 
de  Goeje,  i.  749),  that  the  BanQ  Lihyän  were 
the  survivors  of  the  LÜurhum,  is  a  genealogical 
fiction. 

According  to  the  Arab  story,  the  Hjurhumids 
who  were  related  to  IsmS'il  by  marriage,  once 
ruled  in  Mecca  and  had  authority  over  the  Ka'ba 
till  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Khuzä'a  for 
their  wickedness.  The  legends  associated  with  this 
event  arc  of  course  all  quite  worthless,  but  there 
must  be  some  historical  foundation  for  the  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  poet  Zuhair  (Mucatlaka,  v.  1 6)  swears 
by  the  house,  that  men  of  Kuraish  and  Jjjurlium 
had  built  and  which  they  remodelled;  and  simi¬ 
larly  another  poet  A'shfl  swears  by  the  (sanctuary) 
that  Kusaiy  and  Ibn  jljurhurn  built.  This  testifies 
to  the  participation  of  the  pjurhumilcs  in  the 
building  of  the  Ka'ba,  but  in  a  way,  which  docs 
not  well  agree  with  the  later  view  of  a  line  of 
successive  rulers  in  Mecca,  ending  in  the  KuraishUcs, 
Bibliography.  Ibn  llisftftm  (ed.  Wüsten- 
fold),  4,  71 — 74;  'I’abarl,  Annates  (ed.  de  Goeje), 
i.  219,  283,  749,  768,  904,  1088,  1096,  1131  — 

1 134  ;  Azrakf  (Chroniken  von  Mekka,  cd.  Wüsten- 
fcld,  I),  44 — 56;  Ibn  Kutaiba,  Kitab  aBMidarif 
(ed.  WUstenfeld),  3 1 3  ;  Kitab  aBAgbfiui,  xiii. 
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no;  Mas'Gdl,  MurUdj  (ed.  B,  de  Meynard  et 
Courteillc),  iii.  95 — 103;  do.,  Tanblh  in  Bibl. 
Geogr.  Arab .  (cd.  de  Goeje),  viii.  82,  185,  202; 
lbn  al-FoVlh  (ibid.,  v.),  27;  Ibn  Rust  eh  (ibid., 
vii.),  29,  60;  Bckrl,  Geogr.  Wörterbuch  (cd. 
Wüstenfcld),  p.  489;  Kamil  (ed.  Wright),  p.  265; 
Ibn  *Abd  Rabbihi,  al-Ikd  aBfarhl ,  ii.  60; 
Caussin  dc  Perceval,  Essai  sur  V  Hi s  toi  re  des 
Arabes ,  i.  33  et  seq. y  1 68,  1 77,  194— 20 1,  218; 
Nöldeke  in  Zeitsehr.  d.  Deutsch .  Morgen /.  Ges.y 
xli.  717  and  Eùnf  Mocallaqaty  iii.  26  et  seq . 

(Kr.  Hum..) 

EJUWAIN  it  the  name  of  several  localities 
in  irdn. 

1.  A  village  in  A  rd  a  shir  Khurra,  five 
farsakjj  from  Shlräz  on  the  road  to  Arradjän, 
usually  called  Ujuwaim,  the  modern  Govum,  cf. 
G.  Lc  Strange,  E  nds  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate , 
p.  253;  P.  Schwarz,  Iran  im  Mittelalter ,  p.  44, 
173,  179  (not  to  be  confused  with  Ujuwaim  Abl 
Ahmad  in  the  province  of  Däräbdjird,  the  modern 
Juwun,  see  G.  Le  Strange,  op.  eit.y  p.  254;  P. 
Schwarz,  op.  crt.,  p.  102  and  20t). 

2.  Ojuwain  (also  written  GfiySn)  a  district 
in  the  N I  *h  a  p  0  r  country,  on  the  caravan 
road  from  Bistäm,  between  Djadjarm  and  Baihak 
(Sabzcwdr).  The  district,  whose  capital  is  given 
as  Azitdjjwar,  later  Fariyümad  (see  four  ft.  K.  As. 
Soc.,  1902,  p.  735)  contained  189  villages  accor¬ 
ding  to  Yftküt,  ii.  164 — 166,  whose  information  is 
taken  from  Abu  *1-Kftsim  al-ltuihakl;  they  were 
all  in  the  northern  half,  while  the  southern  half 
was  unsettled;  cf.  G.  Le  Strange,  Eastern  Cali - 
phatCy  p.  391  et  seq.  The  plain  of  Ujuwain  en¬ 
closed  on  the  north  and  south  by  ranges  of  hills, 
still  forms  a  district  of  SabzewSr  with  about  65 
townships,  which  lie  along  the  rivcr  Ujuwain  in 
a  long  scries.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley  near 
the  village  of  Äzädhwfir,  lie  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  capital.  The  modern  centre  is  Jagatai  (Ca- 
gliatäi)  which  is  situated  to  the  southeast  of  it,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  south;  cf.  MacGregor, 
Khorasan ,  ii.  145,  225;  C.  E.  Yatc,  Khurasan 
and  Si stan y  p.  3 89  et  seq . 

3.  Ujuwain  or  Guwain,  a  fortified  place  in 
SidjistSn,  2-3  miles  N.  E.  of  Läsfi  on  the  Fa- 
râhrüd,  appears  under  its  modern  name  in  ancient 
(see  Marquart,  Ertnsahr ,  p.  198:  laß* c, 
Emendation  on  Isidorus  of  Charax)  and  early 
mediaeval  itineraries  (Istakhrl,  p.  248;  lbn  Hawfeal, 
p.  304).  The  importance  of  the  sister  towns  of 
Î -Äsjj  and  L>juwain  stills  rests  on  the  fact  that  the 
roads  rum  Kandahar  and  Herat  from  the  Afghan 
sidcuial  those  from  Meshhcd,  Yazd  and  NîUirubad, 
from  the  Persian  meet  here.  The  Arab  geographers 
say  that  Ojuwain  on  the  road  from  Herat  to 
Zarandj  was  a  Kharidjf  stronghold  (Mu^addasC, 
p.  306;  Ibn  Rusta,  p.  174). 

Ojuwain,  built  on  a  slight  elevation  in  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  plain  covered  with  ruins,  and 
surrounded  by  a  quadrangular  wall  of  clay,  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  rocky  stronghold  of 
Lftsh;  it  appears  to  have  considerably  declined  in 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century.  While  Lihb  is 
occupied  l>y  a  garrison  for  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan, 
Ujuwain  is  occupied  by  a  chief  of  the  Sak/ai  (Ishftfc- 
zai)- Afghans,  besides  whom  it  contains  a  number 
of  Ki/ilhash.  Cf.  G.  Lc  Strange,  Eastern  Catiphafey 
p.  34I  et  seq. y  Euan  Smith  in  Eastern  I'ctsiay  i. 
319  et  seq.  ;  A.  C.  Yate,  England  and  Kussia  fne 
to  face  in  Asiay  p.  99  et  seq.  (K.  Hartmann.) 


al-BJUWAINÏ,  <A»d  Allah  b.  Ytsur,  a  Sfaft- 
f  i c  I  F  a  k  1 1)  who  studied  with  his  fftther  in  ßjuwoin 
and  afterwards  in  NlsfibUr  and  Menr  and  settled 
in  XisftbQr  in  407  =s  1016.  He  received  a  teaching 
appointment  there  and  enjoyed  such  a  reputation 
that  it  was  said  of  him,  as  in  a  later  period  of  al- 
Ghazàlî,  that,  if  there  could  be  a  prophet  after 
Muhammad,  it  would  be  he.  Of  his  works  there 
has  only  survived  the  Kitâb  aEQjanf*  wa  '/»Ear# 
(see  Alilwardt,  Verseiehnis  der  ar.  Ildss .  der  Kgl. 
Bibliothek  zu  Berlin ,  N°.  48.  I  ;  Fihrist  al-Kutuö» 
thane  al-K/iediwiye ,  iii.  215). 

Bibliography :  lbn  KhallikOn,  Wafayât 
af-Ayân  (cd.  Büläk  1299),  N°.  308;  Subki, 
f aba kat,  iii.  208 — 2x9;  Wüstenfeld,  Sehafi'iteny 
N°.  365a;  Brockelmann,  Geseh.  der  ar .  Uen 
i.  386.  (C.  Brockelmann.) 

al-DJUWAINT.  Abu  ’i.-MacXl!  <Abd  al-Malik, 
son  of  the  preceding,  celebrated  by  the  honorary 
name  of  ImAm  ai.-Haramain,  was  born  in  the 
i8,h  Muhr.rram  419=  12th  Fcbr.  1058  in  Bush- 
tanikän,  a  village  near  Nisabur,  and  succeeded  to 
his  father's  post  on  his  death,  though  not  yet  20 
years  old.  In  dogmatics  he  adopted  the  teaching 
of  al*Ashcari.  When  cAmîd  al-Muîk  al-Kundurl, 
the  vizier  of  the  Sal^jük  Tughrilbcg,  took  steps 
against  these  dogmatic  innovations  and  had  their 
protagonists  like  the  Rawâfid  cursed  from  the 
pulpits,  he  left  his  native  town  with  Abu  *1-Käsim 
al-Kusfiairl,  went  first  to  Baghdad  and  thence  in 
450=1058  to  the  Hidja/,  where  he  taught  for 
four  years  in  ..lecca  and  Medina,  whence  his 
honorary  name.  When  the  vizier  Nizam  al-Mulk 
had  risen  to  power  in  the  Saldjük  empire,  he 
favoured  the  Ashcaris  and  requested  the  refugees 
to  return.  Al-l)juwatni  was  among  those  who  re¬ 
turned  to  Ni  säbür  ( Zeitsehr .  d.  Veut  se  h.  Morg. 
Ges.y  xli.  63,  is  not  quite  correct)  and  Xizâra  al- 
Mulk  even  founded  a  madrasa  specially  for  him«, 
which  like  its  sister-institution  in  Baghdad,  was 
called  Xizämlya.  Al-Ujuwainl  taught  there  till  his 
death,  lie  died  in  his  birthplace,  to  which  he 
had  gone  in  the  hope  of  recovering  from  an  ill¬ 
ness,  on  the  23nl  Kabic  11  478  =  20*'  Aug.  10S5. 
His  literary  activity  was  so  great  that  Subki, 
7'ab.y  ii.  77,  20  thinks  one  could  only  comprehend 
his  works  by  a  miracle.  But  in  spite  of  the  esteem, 
which  he  enjoyed,  none  of  his  works  ever  became 
very  popular.  His  Kitâb  aBBurhân  fi  L'sul  al» 
Eikh  which  has  not  survived,  was  planned  on  quite 
a  new  scheme  and  contained  so  man/  difficulties 
that  Subki,  fab.,  iii.  264  is  disposed  to  call  it 
Laghz  a!‘(  'ttima.  His  greatest  work  Kitâb  al» 
Warakât  fi  I  fül  al- Eikh  was  commented  on  down 
to  the  xil)>  century  a.  II.,  but  has  not  yet  been 
printed. 

Bibliograph  i  :  lbn  KhallikOn  (Cairo),  X*. 
351,  Subki,  Y'aiakâty  ii.  70-71;  iii.  249 — 2Sj; 
Ihn  al-AQdr  (ed  Tornberg),  x.  77  (ann.  485); 
lbn  Taghrihirdi,  p.  771;  Wustcnfeld,  Die  Akade» 
mien  der  Araber^  X°.  3S;  the  same,  S*haiziten^ 
N°.  365e;  Schreiner  in  G  rats'  Monatsschrift  y 
xxv,  314  et  seq.\  Brockclmann,  Geseh.  J.  ar. 

I  it.,  i.  3S8.  (C.  Brwkki.mann.) 

EJUWAINÏ,  cAi  A  al-Hin  «AfA  Malik  u.  Mf- 

IIAMMKP,  a  Persian  governor  and  histo¬ 
rian,  author  of  the  Tarihhd  Djihân»Kuikâi\  it 
is  from  this  work  that  almost  all  our  knowlct 
of  the  author  (to  654—  125t»)  and  his  ancestors 
is  derived.  The  family  Indongcd  to  the  village  of 
A/adwftr  in  the  district  of  Ujuwain  [q.  v.,  X*.  2], 
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in  the  western  part  of  KborfsSn  (it  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  ivth  (x*h)  century  and  was  a  day’s 
journey  north  of  the  town  of  Bahmanobäd  which 
still  exists  under  this  name,  cf.  IstafchrT,  ed.  dc 
Goeje,  p.  284);  according  to  Ibn  al-Tiktakä  (*/• 
Fakhrt,  ed.  Ahlwardt,  p.  209)  eAIä  al-Dln  claimed 
at  a  later  period  to  be  descended  from  Fadl  b. 
Rabf,  the  vizier  of  HärQn  al-Ra$hfd.  Bahâ  ai- Din 
Muhammad  b.  CAH  had  paid  homage  to  the  Kh*5- 
rizmsbah  Takagh  in  588  =  1 192;  his  grandson 
Bahä  al-Dln  Muhammad  b.  Muhammad  appears 
in  Dawlatshîh  (cd.  Browne,  p.  135  et  seg.)  as  the 
confidant  (Mttkarrab)  of  the  Kh*ârizmshâh  Mu* 
hammad  b.  Takagh  (died  61.7=  1220)  in  a  story 
said  to  be  taken  from  the  Tcfrlkh-i  Djihân-Kushâi  ; 
but  this  passage,  like  several  other  quotations  in 
Dawlatshäh,  does  not  seem  to  he  found  in  this  work. 
Its  author  seems  first  to  mention  his  father  in  his 
account  of  the  last  battles  between  the  Mongols 
and  Sult&n  Djalal  al-Dfn  MangubertI,  (cf.  above 
p.  1004).  Bahä  al-Dfn  was  then  in  Nlshâpïïr;  the 
town  had  been  held  by  two  of  the  Sultan’s  principal 
officers,  TughSn  Sun^Qr  and  Karädja,  but  they 
were  soon  afterwards  driven  out  by  the  Mongol 
general  Kül-Bulät;  Bahä  al-Din  went  with  a  few 
companions  to  Tüs  and  took  refuge  in  a  fortress 
there,  but  was  afterwards  handed  over  by  its  com¬ 
mander  to  the  Mongols  at  their  demand.  He  was 
kindly  received  by  Kül-Bulät,  entered  the  Mon¬ 
gol  service  and  for  the  next  few  decades  filled  the 
office  of  Sahilt-DtU'Un  (finance-minister)  of  Khoräsän 
under  different  governors;  on  several  occasions  he 
accompanied  Arghïin-Aghâ,  the  last  of  these  gover¬ 
nors,  to  the  Mongol  capital  Karakorum.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  year  651  =  1253,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  60,  he  wished  to  retire,  but  at 
the  request  of  the  Mongols  had  to  give  up  the 
idea  and  died  the  same  year  in  Isfahan. 

*Ala  al-l)ln  tells  us  of  himself,  that,  while  still  I 
a  youth,  he  chose  an  official  career  against  his 
father’s  wish,  without  having  received  a  proper 
literary  training,  and  received  a  position  in  the 
Dfwän.On  two  occasions  (647 — 649  =  1249 — 1251 
and  649—651  =  1251 — 1253)  he  made  the  journey 
to  Mongolia  and  back  with  Arghnn-Aßhä.  When 
prince  Hnlägü  invaded  Persia  at  the  head  of  an 
army  and  took  over  the  government  of  the  country, 
cAlä  al-Dln  was  left  in  &horäsän  in  the  spring  of 
654=1546  to  govern  the  land  with  Arghun- 
Aghä’s  son  Giräi-Slulk.  In  the  same  year  he  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  by  *  rebuilding  the 
town  of  K.hahOshän  (the  modern  Kucan)  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Mongols;  at  his  request 
also  IlGlägG  protected  the  celebrated  library  of 
the  Assassins  from  destruction  at  the  taking  of 
AlamGt  [q.  v.,  p.  249b  et  seg^\  ;  the  books  were 
handed  over  to  'Alä  al-Din,  who  ordered  all  to 
be  burned  that  dealt  with  the  heresies  of  the  sect 
and  preserved  the  others;  the  majority  were  af¬ 
terwards  placed  in  the  newly  founded  observatory 
in  Marägha. 

In  661  =  1262-1263  *Alä  al-Dln  was  appointed 
governor  {Malik)  of  Baghdad;  he  probably  owed 
this  appointment  to  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Shams  al-Din  Muhammad  (see  below)  who  had 
been  appointed  Säbib-Dhrän  in  the  same  year. 
Henceforth,  as  Ilamd  Allah  Kazwlnl  (  Ta^nk/i-i 
Cuzhla ,  MS.  of  the  Univ.  of  St.  Petersburg,  153, 
p.  325)  tells  us,  he  governed  the  land  of  the 
Arabs  *in  place  of  the  Caliph”  (bar  djä-i  Khalifa). 
He  is  said  to  have  won  great  renown  in  restoring 


the  prosperity  of  BaghdSd  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  province;  he  expended  100,000  dlnärs  of  gold 
in  making  a  canal  from  the  Euphrates  to  KQfa 
and  Nadjaf  and  thereby  opened  up  new  areas  to 
commerce  (Wassäf,  Ind.  edition,  p.  59).  The  work 
was  carried  out  by  Tädj  al-Dln  *AlI  b.  Muhammad, 
the  father  of  the  author  of  the  Kifäb  al-Fakhrl\ 
Tädj  al-Dln  afterwards  sought  to  get  Abäkä  to 
dismiss  the  governor  and  was  therefore  murdered 
one  night  at  the  latter’s  instigation;  €Alä  al-Dln 
thereupon  put  the  assassins  to  death,  but  at  the 
same  time,  confiscated  the  murdered  mau’s  pro¬ 
perty  (< al‘Fakhrl ,  ed.  Ahlwardt,  p.  xix).  A  Derwish 
monastery  (Khanakati)  was  built  at  'All's  tomb; 
the  governor  on  the  other  hand  sought  to  protect 
members  of  other  faiths  from  the  fanaticism  of 
Muslims;  in  1268  the  Nestorian  patriarch  Denha 
found  a  safe  asylum  in  his  house.  In  127 1  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Assassins  to  murder  the 
governor,  whereupon  the  Christians  were  accused 
by  the  Muslims  of  complicity  in  the  plot;  in 
spite  of  his  tolerance  cAlä  al-Dln  found  himself 
forced  to  imprison  several  bishops,  priests  and 
monks. 

The  hostile  attacks  to  which  the  two  brothers 
were  exposed  in  the  reign  of  AbäVä(i2Ö5 — 1282), 
particularly  in  the  latter  years  of  his  rule,  had 
even  more  serious  consequences  for  cAlä  al-Dlo 
I  than  for  his  brother.  In  669=1270/1271  Abäkä 
!  had  the  accounts  of  income  and  expenditure  for 
the  province  of  Baghdad  audited  and  arrears  of 
250  tümàns  (a  tümän  =  10,000  dlnflrs  of  silver 
of  6  dirhems  each)  were  found;  cAlä  al-Dln  was 
able  to  show  that  this  deficit  had  been  caused 
by  the  poverty-stricken  condition  of  the  people 
and  that  the  inhabitants  would  have  been  utterly 
ruined,  if  the  payment  of  the  money  had  been 
insisted  on.  Abäkä  was  satisfied  with  this  expla¬ 
nation  and  relieved  the  province  of  its  arrears  of 
taxation;  cAlä  al-Dln  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Baghdad.  The  same  accusations  were  brought  against 
him  in  680=1281  with  more  success;  cAlä  al- 
Dln  was  further  accused  of  negotiating  with  the 
Egyptian  government.  He  was  arrested  and,  to 
escape  torture,  he  pledged  himself  to  pay  300 
tQmäns  to  the  treasury  but,  after  exhausting  all 
his  resources  was  only  able  to  raise  170  tümäns; 
he  was  set  free  on  the  41h  Ramadän  =  17**»  De¬ 
cember  by  Abäfcä’s  orders,  but  soon  afterwards 
re-arrested  for  the  130  tömäns  which  he  still 
owed,  tortured  and  led  naked  through  Baghdad. 
When  the  Sâhib-Diwân ,  through  the  favour  of 
the  new  ruler  Ahmad  (1282 — 1284),  was  able  to 
destroy  his  enemies,  'Alä  al-Dln  also  received 
his  freedom  and  had  his  property  and  his  gover¬ 
norship  of  Baghdad  restored  to  him;  but  in  the 
same  year  (681  =  1282/1283)  prince  ArghOn  on 
his  own  initiative  reopened  the  enquiry  into  his 
administration  and  confiscated  all  nis  property. 
When  cAla  al-Dln,  who  was  in  Arrän  at  the  time, 
heard  this,  he  had  an  apoplectic  stroke  and  died 
on  Saturday  the  4*1»  Dhu  ’1-Hifljdja  681  =  6*h 
March  1283. 

CAU  al-Dln’s  references  to  the  defects  in  his 
literary  education,  are  probably  to  be  put  down 
to  conventional  modesty;  he  is  praised  by  his 
contemporaries,  among  them  the  author  of  the 
Ki tab  ol-Fakliil,  the  son  of  his  enemy,  as  a 
highly  cultured  man  and  a  patron  of  poets  and 
scholars  (Zakarlyä  KazwïnI’s  cAtl/a'ib  al-Makhlûkât , 
amongst  other  works,  is  dedicated  to  him,  cf. 
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Brockelmann,  L  481  on  the  fint  edition  of  this 
work  in  661  =  1263);  his  history  was  regarded 
as  an  unrivalled  model  for  its  style.  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  main  sections:  1.  History  of 
the  Mongols  and  their  conquests  to  the  events 
after  the  death  of  Khan  Guyök  (cf.  the  article  bAtU, 
p.  68 1  ^  et  seq.),  including  the  history  of  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  [jjuCi  and  Caghatii;  2.  History  of  the 
dynasty  of  Kh-' firizmjdiähs,  based  in  part  on  pre¬ 
vious  works  such  as  the  AiatJiarib  al-Tadjarit  of 
Abu  '1-Hasan  liaihakl  (cf.  above  p.  591*»  et  set/,  and 
Yâküt,  IrsJiâd  at- A  rib,  cd.  Margoliuuth,  v.  208  et 
se»/.)  and  the  Lÿawamd  all  l ’turn  of  Kakhr  al-Din  al- 
Rflzl  (cf.  Kieu,  Supplement,  p.  102  '),  and  a  history 
of  the  Mongol  governors  of  Khordsän  to  the  year 
656=1258;  3.  Continuation  of  the  history  of 
the  Mongols  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Assassins, 
with  an  account  of  the  sect,  based  chiefly  on 
works  found  in  AlamQt  such  as  the  Sargud/iash/-i 
Saiyidna  (cf.  above  j>.  491');  other  works  since 
lost  are  also  quoted  such  as  the  I'arlkk-i  Djang-i 
Dailam  and  the  TartUi-i  Salt  ami  (written  for 
the  Büyid  Kakhr  al-I>awla  (died  387  =  997);  on 
this  work  cf.  W.  Barthold  in  the  Orientalische 
Studien,  Th.  Noldeke  gewidmet ,  i.  1 74  et  seq.). 
Extracts  from  the  Ta'riUi-i  Hjihan-Kuihai  have 
been  published  Defrémery  ( Journ .  Asiat.,  iv1*» 
Scr.,  xx.  372  et  seq.);  Sehefer  ( Chrestomathie  Per- 
sane ,  ii.  106  et  seq.);  Iloutsma  (Recueil  de  textes 
relatifs  a  /* histoire  des  Seldjoueides ,  i.  p.  xxii.  et 
seq.);  Salcmann  (in  W.  RadlolFs  Kudatku  Bilik , 
Introduction,  p.  xli.  et  seq.)  and  Barthold  (  Turke¬ 
stan  etc.,  i.  103  et  seq.);  cf.  the  translation  of 
passages  in  d’Ohsson,  Histoire  des  Mongols ,  i. 
429  et  seq.  ;  441  et  scq.  ;  Elliot,  History  of  India , 
ü.  386  et  seq.  and  Ross,  Ta 'rifch-i  Ra^hidl,  p.  288 
et  seq.  The  accounts  of  the  author  were  first  col¬ 
lected  by  Quatrcmère  ( Fundgruben  des  Orients , 
i.  220  et  seq.  ;  Histoire  des  Mongols  de  la  Terse 
par  Rashid  al-Din,  p.  160  et  seq.),  and  afterwards 
by  d’Ohsson,  (Histoire  des  Mongols ,  i.  p.  xvii.  et 
seq.;  iii.  470,  5 1 1  et  seq.,  536  et  seq.,  582); 
Elliot,  ( History  of  India,  ii.  384  et  seq.)  and 
Schefcr  ( Chrestomathie  Persane,  ii.  Notes,  p.  134 
et  seq.)  only  reproduce  Quatremère’s  and  d’Ohssou’s 
views  and  the  facts  given  by  them;  a  few  cor¬ 
rections  to  d’Ohsson  are  to  be  found  in  Hammer- 
Purgstall’s  Geschichte  der  I le hane  (see  Index).  A 
complete  edition  of  the  Ta'rlkli-i  PJihUn-A’u <hai, 
of  which  the  first  volume  has  already  appeared 
(1912),  is  being  prepared  by  Mlrzä  Muhammad 
Kazwlnl  for  the  Gibb  Memorial  Series;  the  fact 
that  no  such  edition  has  hitherto  been  undertaken 
is  described  by  Browne  in  his  Literary  History  of 
Persia,  ii.  473)  as  “nothing  less  than  a  scandal’1. 
The  work,  which  has  considerably  influenced  his¬ 
torical  tradition  in  the  east,  is  for  us  also  an  his¬ 
torical  authority  of  the  first  rank.  The  author  is 
probably  the  only  Persian  historian  who  had  tra¬ 
velled  to  Mongolia  and  described  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Asia  from  his  own  experiences;  it  is 
to  the  TcdrlkJi-i  P/ihän-Hushäi  and  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  William  of  Rubruck  that  we  ow’e  practically 
all  we  know  of  the  buildings  in  the  Mongol 
capital  Karakorum.  The  accounts  of  Cingiz-KhSn’s 
conquests  arc  given  nowhere  else  in  such  detail; 
many  episodes,  such  as  the  battles  on  the  Sir- 
Daryu  above  and  below  Otrar  and  the  celebrated 
riege  of  Khodjand  are  known  to  us  only  from 
the  Tcdrïkly-i  Djihân-Kushâi.  Unfortunately  I)ju- 
wainl  does  not  give  us  in  these  cases  the  first 


hand  Impressions  of  a  contemporary,  but  the 
opinions  of  the  next  generation,  so  that  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  narrative,  particnlarly  the  statements 
of  the  numbers  of  combatants  and  slain  have  to 
be  taken  with  great  caution;  cf.  for  example,  the 
fact  pointed  out  long  ago  by  d’Ohsson  (i.  232 
et  seq.),  that  the  citadel  of  BukhSrft  according  to 
t)]u wainl  was  defended  by  30,000  men  all  of 
whom  were  slain  on  its  capture,  while  Ibn  al- 
Athir  (ed.  Tomberg,  xii.  239)  on  the  authority 
of  an  eye-witness,  says  the  garrison  consisted  only 
of  400  cavalry.  The  account  of  the  events  in  MS 
waiS’  al-Nahr  before  the  Mongol  conquest,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  battles  between  the  Karä-Khitdi 
and  the  Khwärizms]]äli  Muhammad,  is  given  in 
different  chapters,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the 
author  gives  quite  another  account  in  the  later 
chapters  from  the  earlier,  apparently  from  other 
(written  or  oral)  sources.  It  was  only  by  later 
compilers  like  Mirkhond  that  these  contradictory 
accounts  were  woven  into  an  uniform  narrative, 
not  of  course,  according  to  the  criteria  of  modern 
criticism;  European  scholars,  to  whom  such  com¬ 
pilations  were  much  more  accessible  than  the  ori¬ 
ginal  authorities,  have  been  frequently  led  astray 
by  them. 

Pjuwainl  wrote  his  history  while  still  a  young 
man  and  does  not  seem  to  have  again  returned 
to  this  field  of  research  in  later  life.  According 
to  his  own  statements  he  was  asked,  when  in 
Mongolia,  as  early  as  650=1252-1253  to  write 
a  history  of  the  Mongol  conquests;  in  the  preface 
to  the  work  we  are  told  that  the  author  was  27 
years  old  at  the  time  of  its  composition;  in  the 
account  of  the  siege  of  Bukhara  and  Samarkand 
the  year  658=1260  is  given  os  the  date  of  com¬ 
position  of  this  chapter  (cf.  the  text  in  Schefcr, 
Chrest .  Pert.,  ii.  118  at  the  foot),  in  the  (late) 
manuscript  B.  M.  Or.,  1 55  (cf.  Rieu,  Catalogue 
[  etc.,  p.  1 61)  the  month  Rabi*  I.  (l5fI*  February — 
15dl  March)  as  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  work.  In  spite  of  Quatremère’s  views,  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  the  preface  was  written 
much  before  this  date.  Quatrcmère  relies  on  the 
fact  that  Khita  Müngke,  who,  according  to  Rashid 
al-I)in  (cf.  Blochet’s  edition,  p.  333),  died  in 
655  =  1257,  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  as  still 
reigning;  but  the  date  given  by  Ranhld  al-I>!n  is 
certainly  wrong;  according  to  the  Chinese  author¬ 
ities  Miingke  KhAn  did  not  die  till  August  or 
September  1259  (in  the  7 1,1  month,  eft  C.  Arendt 
in  the  Mitt,  des  Orient.  Seminars  tu  Berlin,  Ost  as. 
Stud.,  iv.  155);  the  author  of  the  'fabakät-i 
(transi.  Ravcrty,  p.  1292),  which  was  also  written 
in  658  =  1260,  only  knew  of  his  death  through 
a  vague  rumour.  Quatrcmère  is  no  more  correct 
in  his  thesis,  that  the  author  could  not  have  con-  * 
eluded  his  work  with  the  account  of  the  extinction 
of  the  Assassins,  although,  as  Quatremcre  says, 
MahmQd  Nikbf  b.  MascQd  bases  his  account  of 
the  fall  of  Baghdad  on  the  Ta'rik£-i  Lÿihàn- 
Kushäi;  a  similar  account  is  actually  to  be  found 
in  one  of  the  St.  Petersburg  manuscripts  (Imper. 
Library,  iv.  2,  34)  of  Cjuwainl’s  work,  but  the 
chapter  containing  it  is  expressly  stated  to  be  a 
“continuation  of  the  book”  (d&ail-i  kitäb).  Qua- 
trcmèrc’s  statement  that  so  late  a  year  as  663  = 
1264-1265  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Sultän 
ßjaläl  al-l)In  (an  adventurer  is  said  to  have  de¬ 
clared  himself  the  lost  Sultän  in  this  year),  seems 
to  be  based  on  a  wrong  reading  in  a  manuscript. 
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the  SL  Petersburg  manuscripts  give  the  date  as 

633  =  1253-1*54. 

During  the  persecution  he  suffered  under  Aba  Va, 
pjuwainl  wrote  in  Arabic  an  epistle  of  consolation 
to  his  brothers  ( Tasltyat  al*IkJiwän,  as  it  is  cor¬ 
rectly  given  in  Quatremcre,  Fundgruben ,  i.  234 
and  Hammer-Purgstall,  Geschichte  der  Ilchane ',  L 
307;  cf.  Wassif,  Ind.  lith.,  p.  101,  and  Mlrkhond, 
Pcrs.  lith.,  Vol.  v.  without  pagination;  in  d’Ohs- 
son,  iii.  583,  the  title  is  erroneously  given  with  a 
reference  to  Mlrkhond  as  Ta(h.lî(&  aUIktwân,  “la 
trinitè  des  frères”;  the  same  mistake  occurs  in 
Schefcr,  Fers,  Chrest .,  ii.  Notes,  p.  10).  A  Kafida 
from  this  work  is  said  by  Wassif  (1.  c.)  to  have  been 
imitated  by  seventy  poets  who  added  verses  with 
the  same  rhyme  (tawihikh).  (W.  Barthold.) 

DJUWAINl.  Shams  al-DIn  Muhammad  b. 
Muhammad,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  Persian 
statesman;  as  ÿükiâ-DhvUn,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  administration  of  Persia  under  Mongol  rule 
in  the  reigns  of  HOlagO  (to  1265),  AbSkS  (1265 — 
1282)  and  Ahmad  (1282 — 1284);  according  to 
Rashid  al-Dln  (ed.  Quatremcre,  p.  392  et  seq ., 
402),  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  in  661  = 
2262-1263.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  older 
or  younger  than  his  brother;  nor  do  we  know 
anything  of  his  career  before  the  year  661;  he 
is  not  mentioned  by  his  brother.  In  677  =  1278 
he  was  sent  to  Asia  Minor  to  arrange  the  affairs 
of  that  province;  an  account  of  his  work  there 
is  given  by  his  contemporary  Ibn  Bibl  (in  Houtsma, 
Recueil  de  Textes  relatifs  a  V Histoire  des  Seldjou- 
cutes ,  iv.  329  et  seq,\  amongst  others.  The  last 
years  of  Abâkâ’s  reign  were  as  troubled  for  Shams 
al-Din  as  for  his  brother;  it  is  true  that  he  was 
not,  like  cAlI  al-Din,  deprived  of  his  freedom  and 
property  and  that  he  was  even  able  to  retain  his 
office;  but  his  enemy  Madjd  al-Mulk  Yazdi  was  ap¬ 
pointed  controller  of  the  kingdom  (Mu$hrif  al- Ma¬ 
in  ah  k)  and  thus  became  second  minister  along  with 
Shams  al-Dlo;  documents  drawn  up  in  the  Dlwän 
bore  on  the  right  side  the  seal  of  the  Sahib-Diwan 
and  on  the  left  that  of  the  MusJirif  (Wassäf,  Ind. 
ed.,  p.  95);  on  ceremonious  occasions  at  court, 
the  Mustjrif  was  openly  favoured  by  the  ruler, 
while  insults  and  mortifications  were  heaped  on 
the  Sähib*J  Hwätt.  After  the  death  of  Almkä  the 
situation  took  another  turn;  Ahmad,  who  had 
adopted  Islam,  was  completely  under  the  influence 
of  Shams  al-Din;  the  fythib- Diwan  and  his  brother 
were  exonerated  from  all  the  accusations  levelled 
against  them  and  received  the  most  lavish  com¬ 
pensation;  Madjd  al-Din  on  the  other  hand  was 
accused  of  high  treason  for  his  relations  with 
Afghan,  handed  over  to  his  enemies,  and  put  to 
death  by  them  (20!h  681  =  26'!» 

August  1282,  according  to  Hamd  Allah  Kazwlnf, 
T a'rikh-i  Güzida ,  MS.  in  the  L'niv.  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  M.  153,  p.  324;  the  date  given  by  d’Ohsson, 
Histoire  des  Mongols ,  iii.  559  following  Hash  Id 
al-Din,  does  not  correspond  to  the  week-day). 
After  the  struggle  between  Ahmad  and  Arghiin 
had  ended  in  favour  of  the  latter,  Shams  al-Din 
could  expect  no  good  from  the  new  ruler;  after 
tome  hesitation  he  had  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
pay  homage  to  the.  victor,  was  at  first  treated 
kindly,  but  soon  afterwards  a  charge  was  brought 
against  him  and  he  was  executed  on  the  4*1' 
Sha'bân  683=16**'  October  1284  near  the  town 
of  Abhar  (on  the  road  from  Kazwfn  to  Zanjjftn). 

I  fit  »on*  met  the  same  fate;  their  tombs  were 


near  Tabriz,  where  WassSf  visited  them  in  692  = 
1293  (  Te?rlhh-i  IV tffaf,  Ind.  ed.,  p.  142). 

Like  cAlä  al-Din,  Shams  al-Din  was  considered 
a  patron  of  art  and  learning,  and  even  wrote 
Arabic  verse,  which  however  savoured  of  barbarism 
i^afjamiyat)  to  the  critics  of  Baghdad  (WassSf, 
p.  58  at  the  foot).  According  to  Dawlat-Shîh 
(p.  105)  the  work  Shamsiya  was  dedicated  to 
him,  and  he  himself  wrote  a  commentary  (Sharf) 
on  it  The  aphoristic  poems  of  Sacdl  known  as 
$ahiblya  are  addressed  to  Shams  al-Din;  the  third 
of  Sa'di’s  prose  works  ( Risala )  consists  of  ques¬ 
tions  by  the  $âhib-Diwân  and  the  poet's  replies 
(Ethé  in  the  Grundriss  d,  Iran .  Phil.,  ii.  294). 
Shams  al-Din  himself,  as  WassSf  (p.  142)  ex¬ 
pressly  says,  was  never  in  Shlräz,  but  his  death 
was  lamented  even  there.  He  is  particularly  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  prosperity  he  brought  the  kingdom 
and  for  his  protection  of  Islam  from  oppression 
by  the  heathen  rulers.  Hamd  AllSh  KazwinI  (7V- 
rikh-i  Guzida ,  MS.  in  the  Univ.  of  St.  Petersburg, 
153,  P*  323),  the  cousin  of  his  enemy  Fakhr  al- 
Dln  pays  him  the  doubtful  compliment  of  having 
obtained  for  himself  by  his  good  government 
( bahusn-i  tadblr)  vast  estates  and  considerable 
wealth;  his  daily  income  from  his  estates  is  said 
to  have  been  1  tOmSn  (according  to  Rashid  al-Din, 
in  d’Ohsson,  iv.  8:  1000  dinar  i. e.  Vto  tüm5n, 
but  even  this  would  be  an  incredible  sum  for  those 
days).  Wassäf,  (p.  56)  also  tells  us  that  when  in 
the  reign  of  Gaikhütü  in  the  year  693=  1294,  the 
revenue  of  the  estates  (ind/û)  of  the  Sâhib-DîwSn 
( amlâkd  fàhiùï),  which  had  been  incorporated  in 
those  of  the  ruling  house,  was  estimated,  it  was 
found  to  be  360  tû  mins  a  year.  Cf.  d’Ohsson,  If  is* 
toire  des  Mongols ,  iii.  396,  500  et  seq.,  554  et  seq.  ; 
iv.  4  et  seq,\  Hammer-Purgstall,  Geschichte  des  II* 
chane ,  see  Index.  (VV.  Barthold.) 

DJUZ',  plural  AjjjzÂ3 (a),  aa  part”;  in  prosody 
“foot”  in  a  line.  D/us*  is  also  the  name  of  the 
30  divisions  into  which  the  Kor’Sn  is  divided  for 
purposes  of  recitation. 

DJUZSJÀN,  Persian  Gö/.gän,  the  older  name 
of  a  district  in  AfghSn  Turkestan  between 
Murghäb  and  the  Amn-l>aryS.  Its  boundaries  were 
not  well  defined,  particularly  in  the  west  but  it 
certainly  included  the  country  containing  the 
modern  towns  of  Maiinana,  Andkhui,  SljibergSn 
and  Sar-i  Pul.  Lying  on  the  boundary  between  the 
outskirts  of  the  Iranian  highlands  and  the  steppes 
of  the  north,  J^üzdjän  probably  always  supported 
noinad  tribes  as  it  docs  at  the  present  day  in 
addition  to  the  permanent  settlements  in  its  fertile 
valleys  (cf.  Ibn  Hawkal,  p.  322,  v  et  seq.*,  Hädjdjl 
Khalifa,  Djihan-Numît,  ed.  1145  A.  II.,  p.  316). 
The  principal  wealth  of  the  land  lay  in  its  flocks 
(camels:  Ihn  Hawkal,  toe .  cit.\  Vimbéry,  of.  cit ., 
p.  213  —  horses:  Marquart,  Kranlahr ,  p.  138,31, 
147,  note  22;  VAmbèry,  op.  cit.,  p.  222. —  sheep: 
Vdrnbéry ,  p.-  213;  Yatc,  op,  cit.,  p.  344;  cf. 
Istaklirl,  p.  271,5;  Ibn  Hawkal,  p.  322,  |f,).  Al¬ 
though  the  way  from  the  highlands  of  Iran  to 
Mä  wars'  al-Nnhr  lay  through  Pjïïzdjfln,  it  was 
used  not  so  much  for  friendly  intercourse,  as  ns  a 
military  road  for  armies  passing  through  it.  While 
the  vicinity  of  the  steppes  with  their  nomad  hor¬ 
des  constantly  threatened  any  peaceful  develop 
ment  on  a  small  scale,  the  general  history  of  the 
country  was  destined  by  the  greater  powers  in  the 
southwest  and  the  northeast  to  he  that  of  a  buffer 
state  on  the  ancient  frontier  between  different  races. 
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The  district,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the 
i*«  =  yii«h  century,  was  attached  to  Tukhäristän 
(see  Marquait,  op.  cit p.  67),  was  conquered  on 
the  occasion  of  al-Ahnaf  b.  Kais*  campaign  in 
33  A.  if.  by  his  lieutenant  al-Akra*.  The  marches 
suffered  not  only  from  the  wars  with  the  Turks 
but  from  domestic  differences  within  IslAm  also. 
In  the  year  119=737  the  Khakän  waJ  defeated 
by  Asad  b.  ‘Abdallah  al-Kasrl  near  the  capita]  of 
L>j QzUjAn  (ShubGrkan).  In  1 2 5  =  743  the  cAlid 
Yahyä  b.  Zaid  whose  tomb  was  revered  long  after¬ 
wards  (cf.  Wellhauscn,  Arab.  Reich ,  p.  31 1)  fell 
in  battle  here  against  the  Cmaiyads.  During  the 
‘Abbäsid  period  the  governor's  residence  was  in 
Anbär  (probably  the  Djüzdjänän  of  Näsir-i  Khus- 
raw,  p.  2,  possibly  the  modern  Sar-i  Pul);  the 
native  ruling  house  of  Gôzgân-Khudhâ,  the  Afilghün 
dynasty  continued  however  to  survive  and  had 
its  capital  in  Kundurm  (cf.  Istakhri,  p.  270;  Ibn 
Hawkal,  p.  321  et  seq.;  Wkübl,  p.  287).  Shu- 
bürkän  (Shibcrgän)  occasionally  appears  as  the 
political  centre  of  Djü/cjjân,  while  MukaddasI  (p. 
297)  and  Yakut,  ii.  149  et  so/.,  mention  al-YahQ- 
diya  =  Maimana  [q.v.]  as  the  capital.  The  ancient 
name  J  fjüzdjàn  appears  gradually  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  to  survive  in  literature  only  for  some 
time  longer.  The  various  towns  in  it  continue  to 
be  mentioned  again  and  again  as  the  scenes  of 
hostile  attacks;  we  can  only  mention  Cingiz-Khän’s 
and  Timor’s  invasions  here.  Nothing  shows  the 
importance  of  the  district  more  clearly  than  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  towns  have  survived  all 
these  vicissitudes  to  the  present  day. 

In  modern  times  quite  a  number  of  petty  Uzbeg 
Khanates  (AkCe,  Andkhüi,  Shibcrgän,  Sar*i  Pul, 
Maimana)  have  been  established  in  the  ancient 
Djüzdjan,  but  they  were  much  harassed  by  raids 
of  their  more  powerful  neighbours  such  as  the 
invasions  of  the  Turkoman  nomads.  Since  the 
time  of  Döst  Muhammad  [q.  v.]  these  Khanates 
have  gradually  been  incorporated  in  the  Afghan 
province  of  Turkestan;  Maimana  alone  retains  a 
vestige  of  indei>endence  under  Afghän  suzerainty. 

B  i  b  /  /  og  r  a  p  h  y  :  Marquart,  Eraniahr ,  p.  78, 
80  et  seq.,  86  et  so/.  ;  S.  dc  Sacy  in  Annates 
des  Voyages,  xx.  (1813),  p.  172  et  seq.;  Ci.  Le 
Strange,  Eastern  Caliphate ,  p.  423  et  seq.; 
Vdinbery,  Reise  in  Mittelasien  *,  p.  21 1  et  seq.; 
C.  K.  Yale,  Northern  Afghanistan,  p.  334 — 352. 

(R.  Hartmann.) 

BJUZDJÄNl,  MiniiApj  (ai.-DIn)  cAitü  ‘Omar 
*0X1! man  it.  StRAm  (ai.-IHn)  Muiiammm»,  a  Per¬ 
sian  historian.  His  father,  who  tilled  the  oflicc 
of  Kadi  in  Ikimiyan  and  Tukhäristän,  was  slain, 
while  going  to  the  Caliph  of  Baghdad  as  ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  Çhîirids,  by  robbers  who  fell  upon 
him  on  the  way.  He  himself  escaped  to  India 
(Dihli)  when  the  Mongols  came  to  (ilnlr  in  624 
(1227).  He  spent  the  years  640 — 643=1242 — 
1245  *n  1  nkhnawati,  then  returned  to  Dihli  and 
received  the  ofiice  of  Kadi  of  (iwalior  and  of 
superintendent  of  the  Nâsirfya-Madrasa  in  Dihli. 
He  wan  chief  Kftdl  from  649—651  =  1251  —  1253 
in  the  reign  of  Na^ir  al-Din  MahmUdshah,  who 
had  been  on  the  throne  since  644=1246,  was 
then  disgraced  but  restored  to  his  former  position 
in  653  =  1253.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  his 
later  days  except  that  it  may  Ik*  deduced  from 
his  history ,  which  he  called  fabakat-i  Xàfiri 
(printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indien,  in  1864,  transi, 
by  Kavcrty,  ibid.  1873 — 1870)  in  honour  of  Sul- 


tSn  Nasir  al-Din,  that  he  was  still  alive  in  658 

(1260). 

Bibliography.  Rnverty,  Memoir  of  the 
Author  in  his  translation  of  the  JababJt-i  A’Sjirl, 
p.  xix  et  seq.;  Elliot-Dowson,  Hist,  of  InJiay 
ii.  259  et  seq. 

DO  AN,  the  name  of  a  wSdt  In  Hadra* 
m  a  w  t,  some  fifty  miles  in  length,  running  in  a 
N.  W.  direction  between  the  48th  and  49th  degrees 
of  cast  longitude.  This  valley  was  visited  in  1846 
by  Von  Wrcde  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
reach  the  Wädl  Hadramawt.  Theodore  Bent  and 
Mrs.  Bent  had  intended  to  go  by  this  route  in 
I S93 — 1894,  but  were  prevented  by  their  Arab 
guides,  who  represented  that  the  people  of  the 
town  of  Khuraiba,  situated  near  the  head  of  the 
valley,  intended  to  attack  them.  Bent  suggests  that 
this  is  the  tow  n  of  I>oc.ln  of  Hamdänl,  the  0arvainy 
of  Ptolemy,  and  Thoani  of  Tliny.  Bent  merely 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  \V.  I)oc5d,  where  it  joins 
the  \V.  al-cIs5,  about  three  English  miles  below 
Khnila.  He  says  it  has  two  branches,  only  the 
larger  of  which  bears  the  name  Do‘dn.  The  town 
of  Do‘än  was  a  great  emporium  in  the  days  when 
the  frankincense  trade  flourished.  Earlier  in  the 
same  year  Leo  Hirsch  had  struck  the  Wadi  Do‘ln 
at  the  point  reached  by  Yon  Wrede  and  continued 
to  Shibam.  Hamdanl  mentions  two  places,  one 
called  l)a‘än  in  the  Iyäd  country,  and  one  Do‘än 
or  Dafän  in  the  Hidjäz. 

Bibliography'.  A.  von  '  V rede ,  Reise  in 
Hadhramaut  (ed.  by  von  Maltzan,  1870);  Leo 
Hirsh,  A  Journey  in  HaJramaut,  Geographical 
Journal,  1S94,  p.  19S  et  seq.;  Bent,  Southerm 
Arabia,  p.  90  et  seq.;  Ilamdäni,  Geogr.  der 
Arab.  Halbinsel  (cd.  Mülle/),  p.  I7S,  25  and 
18 1,  18;  Ptol.  Geogr.  Lib.  viii.  (cd.  Wilberg), 
p.  41 1*  (T.  H.  Weir.) 

DOBRpPJA  (front  àéfa in  Herodotus  V, 

16  a  Paconian  people,  or  from  I>obrotiC,  the 
name  of  a  Bulghar  ruler  of  the  xivth  century, 
or  from  the  Bulgarian  dobrice  4stony,  unfertile 
plain"),  a  district  in  Rou mania,  a  peninsula 
bounded  by  the  lower  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea 
(from  the  coast  of  Balcik  to  the  delta  of  the 
river);  it  is  a  broad,  arid  plateau  from  200 — 300 
feet  high,  of  grey  sand,  covered  with  swamps, 
without  drinking  water,  but  rich  in  pasture  for 
cattle;  it  has  numerous  lakes  of  which  Kara:Q  in 
the  centre  and  the  lake  of  Ramzitt  are  the  most 
important.  The  only  elevation  is  the  small  range 
(1800  feet  high)  of  Be>h-Tcpe  (“the  Five  Hills"). 
The  district  is  traversed  by  the  Küstendje  (Con¬ 
stanta) — Ccrnavoda  railway,  which  follows  the 
triple  line  of  fortifications  known  as  Trajan’s  Wall, 
which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Valons  in  377 
by  Trajan,  a  military  officer  (Amm.  Marc.,  xxai. 

S).  The  Ifeli-Orman  (“mad  forest“)  separates  !>o- 
brujja  from  the  Bulgarian  province  of  Varna.  The 
few*  towns  in  the  district  are  Mcdjnbye,  bounded 
in  1855,  in  the  centre  on  the  railway;  Kasova, 
Ccrnavoda,  llirsova,  the  fortresses  of  M.Uln,  Isa^i 
and  Tnfea,  all  on  the  Danube;  Babä-DAgh,  on 
the  northern  lagoon  and  Kilstcndje  on  the  coast. 
X*hc  plateau  is  inhabited  by  a  few  Noghâi  Tatars 
who  were  transferred  hither  from  Bü^aV  [q.  v^ 
p.  769 (]  in  South  Russia  17S4  and  tSu,  and 
front  the  Crimea  in  1855,  and  by  Circassians  who 
immigrated  in  1864.  In  the  northern  part  of  lk>- 
brthlja  there  are  a  number  of  Li ppo wans,  Russian*, 
Rut  lie  ni  ans  and  a  few  *OM  Believer**’,  whose 
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ancestors  were  driven  ont  of  Russia  by  Catherine 
II.  On  the  southern  arm  of  the  Danube  delta 
there  are  a  few  villages  of  German  and  Alsatian 
colonists.  The  population  on  the  coast  is  Bulghfir 
to  the  north  of  Küstcndjc,  Turkish  in  the  south, 
and  there  are  a  few  Arabs  in  ‘Arabk  oi  (immi¬ 
grated  in  1832).  The  whole  population  is  about 
115,000 — 116,000. 

The  name  JtobrQdji  is  first  found  in  I^ionikos 
Chalkokondylas  in  the  second  half  of  the  xv*h 
century.  By  788  (1386)  the  district  was  under 
Turkish  rule,  however,  for  at  that  time  Serädj,  a 
Tatar  ruler,  acknowledged  himself  the  vassal  of 
Sultan  Murad  I.,  with  the  consent  of  Constantine, 
the  lord  of  KUstcndil  (v.  Hammer,  Gesch.  d.  Osm. 
Deiches ,  i.  206).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  last 
Russo-Turkish  war,  DobrOdja  belonged  to  the 
Sandjak  of  TülCa  in  the  Wildyet  of  the  Danube, 
and  comprised  the  Kazäs  of  Kilia,  SQlina,  Mah- 
mü'Jiye,  Isakci,  MäCin,  Babä-Dagh,  Hirsova,  Küs¬ 
ten  dje  and  Madjldlyc.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in 
1878  (Art.  46)  the  district  was  transferred  to 
Roumania,  which  had  to  give  up  Bessarabia  to 
Russia  in  compensation.  At  the  same  time  Do- 
brQdja  was  extended  in  the  south  by  the  inclusion 
of  an  area  stretching  eastwards  from  Silistria  to  the 
south  of  Mangal ia  on  the  Black  Sea.  Since  then,  it 
has  been  divided  into  two  administrative  districts, 

Tulcea  in  the  north  and  Constanta  in  the  south. 

>  , 

Bibliography.  De  Sacy,  Mint.  At.  fnscr. 
vii.  (1824),  303  et  seq.\  v.  Moltke,  Der  russisch • 
türkische  / éldzttg  1828 — 182g  (1845)5  Spratt 
in  the  Journal  of  the  A*.  Geogr.  Soc .  xxvi. 
203  et  scq.  ;  C.  Allard,  La  Bulgarie  Orientale 
(Baris,  1864);  Engelhart,  Etudes  sur  les  Em¬ 
bouchures  du  Danube  (Galatz,  1862)5  J.  J.  Nacian, 
La  Dobroudja  (Baris,  1886)5  N.  Jorga  in  the 
Grande  Encyclopédie ,  xiv.  786  J  Grégoire  Danesco, 
Dobrogea  (Bucharest  1903).  (Cl.  Huakt.) 
DOFÄR.  [Sec  zafaki.] 

DOLMA  BAQljCE.  [Sec  constant! non. K.] 
DÖMBKI,  the  name  of  a  Balôt  tribe  now 
located  in  the  plain  of  Katchf,  with  its  head 
quarters  at  the  small  town  of  I*€hrf.  This  tribe 
is  considered  to  be  of  the  purest  Rind  blood, 
though  not  now  of  the  greatest  importance.  It 
was  at  one  time  celebrated  for  raiding  in  Sindh, 
but  became  more  peaceful  after  punishment  by 
Gen.  Jacob.  The  tribe,  in  1901,  numbered  4938. 
The  name  Iiörnbkf  is  by  legend  connected  with 
the  D6m  or  minstrel  tribe,  but#  more  probably  is 
really  derived  from  Dômbak  in  Persian  Balôéistan. 

(M.  1  /incjwoktii  Damas.) 
DONGOLA  (Dumkula,  Dunk  1; la)  a  district 
in  Nubia,  which  lies  along  l>oth  banks  of  the 
Nile  between  19''  42'  and  i8°  N.  I  .at.  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  170  miles  5  at  the  present  day  it 
is  a  Mudtrlya  of  the  Anglo-Kgyplian  Sudan.  The 
population,  (/ Janâkila ,  Danàgta ,  sing.  Don  got  awl) 
numl/ers  about  56.0005  it  has  in  course  of  time 
received  a  considerable  infusion  of  Arab  blood  and 
speaks  a  dialect  of  Nubian.  The  capital  is  New 
I>ongola  or  al-Urda  with  about  15,000  inhabitants. 

The  district  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Malfurra  (on 
the  latter  tf.  Marqunrt,  Benin ,  p.  cel.  el  seq.\ 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Muslim  conquest,  covered 
roughly  the  tarne  area  as  the  modern  Dongola. 

In  the  Arabic  sources  the  name  is  first  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  campaign,  which  cAbdallfth 
b.  Abl  Sari/  undertook  against  Nubia  in  31  (652), 


in  the  course  of  which  the  town  was  besieged 
and  its  church  destroyed.  The  celebrated,  treaty 
was  then  signed  by  which  the  kingdom  was  pled¬ 
ged  to  make  certain  presents  or  tribute  (cf.  the 
article  paiçj,  p.  608b  el  seq.\  though  on  the  other 
hand  the  Egyptian  authorities  had  to  give  presents  in 
return.  Even  as  early  os  this  a  mosque  is  mentioned 
in  Dongola  which  the  Nubians  had  to  promise  to 
protect  and  support.  The  land,  however,  remained 
a  stronghold  of  Christianity  for  centuries  longer; 
in  the  second  century  a.  If.,  the  king  (Kyriakos) 
even  invaded  Egypt,  to  effect  the  release  of  a 
Coptic  patriarch,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
an  Umaiyad  governor,  and  was  successful  in  his 
object.  When  Djawhar  [q.  v.,  p.  1028]  had  con¬ 
quered  Egypt  in  358  =  969  for  the  Eâtimids,  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  Nubian  king  reigning  at 
that  time.  George,  demanding  that  he  should 
adopt  Islam,  but  without  success.  According  to 
AbQ  Salih,  King  Raphael  built  a  lofty  palace 
with  several  domes  of  red  brick,  similar  to  the 
buildings  of  the  'Irak,  in  Dongola  in  392  =  1002. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Aiyübid  period  we  learn 
from  a  description  sent  to  Shams  al-Dawla  Taràn 
Shah  in  connection  with  his  Nubian  expedition, 
that  at  that  time  the  only  cereal  grown  in  Dongola 
was  durra\  the  fruit  of  small  palm-trees  was  also 
an  important  article  of  diet  for  the  population. 
As  to  the  town  itself,  it  consisted,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  royal  palace,  of  rude  huts  only. 
About  a  century  later,  in  the  reign  of  Haibars, 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom  was  finally  des¬ 
troyed.  In  671  =  1272-1273,  King  David's  refusal 
to  pay  bak(  and  his  raids  into  Upper  Egypt  pro¬ 
voked  a  punitive  éxpedition,  which  reached  the 
capital;  in  674=1275  Dongola  was  taken  and 
Shekcnda,  David's  nephew,  who  had  taken  refuge 
from  him  in  E^gypt,  raised  to  the  throne  in  his 
stead.  The  kingdom  thus  become  practically  a 
dependency  of  the  Mamluks.  During  the  next  few 
troubled  decades  the  Egyptians  seem  repeatedly 
to  have  deposed  the  reigning  prince  in  favour  of 
one  agreeable  to  them,  who,  however,  as  soon  as 
the  troops  supporting  him  were  withdrawn,  was 
deposed.  This  happened  on  the  campaigns  against 
Sljumftman  in  686  and  688  (1287  and  1289); 
and  again  in  716=1316,  when  a  Muslim  ascended 
the  throne  for  the  first  time  in  the  person  of  a 
member  of  the  royal  house  who  had  become  a 
convert  to  that  faith.  The  usurper  Kanz  al-Dawla 
(in  Ibn  Battuta:  Kanz  a l- Din)  —  a  member  of 
the  Banu  ’i-Kanz  tribe  settled  around  Assouan  — , 
who  soon  afterwards  seized  the  throne,  was  also 
a  Muslim,  but  the  population  remained  Christian. 
Under  this  ruler  the  kingdom  again  became  in¬ 
dependent  in  1325  A.  i>.,  but,  in  767  =  1365-1366, 
Egypt  once  more  interfered  in  Nubian  affairs,  on 
account  of  the  constant  unrest  fostered  by  the 
Banll  JtjaM,  Banu  'l-Kanz  and  Akratnl,  and  caused 
the  king  to  take  up  hi''  residence  in  the  fortress 
of  Daw,  as  the  capital  Dongola  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  its  inhabitants.  The  history  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  following  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  land 
became  more  ai.d  more  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of 
Arab  tribes  and  during  this  period  its  gradual 
conversion  to  Isl&m  was  accomplished.  That  the 
Djuhaina  [q.  v.  p.  1 060J  played  a  considerable  part 
in  this  may  be  concluded  from  I lui  Khaldtln,  v. 
429.  According  to  Barth  (Dei sen  y  iii.  3H4),  the 
Tundjer,  who  in  the  xvi«1»  century  founded  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Darfur  [q.  v.  p.  9151'  et  seq.]  und  of  Wadat 
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[q.v.Ji  claim  to  hare  come  from  Dongola.  Burck- 
hârdt  was  told  that  the  power  had  long  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  ZubTr  and  Funnlye  families. 
The  latter  arc  probably  the  Fuoj,  who  founded 
the  kingdom  of  ScnnXr  some  time  after  1500  a.  d. 
and  extended  their  conquests  os  far  as  Dongola. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  xix,h  century  the  Shäyi- 
Vlya  Arabs  became  supreme  in  the  country;  besides 
them  there  were  probably  also  cAbîbda  [q.  v.,  p.  Ib 
et  seq.)  and  Kahlhieb.  The  influence  of  the  tribe 
became  considerably  diminished  when  the  MamlQks, 
who  had  escaped  the  massacres  of  X 8 1 1  and  1812, 
found  a  firm  footing  in  Dongola,  soon  won  the 
sympathies  of  the  people,  endeavoured  to  protect 
them  from  being  plundered  by  the  Arabs  and 
successfully  endeavoured  to  promote  agriculture; 
they  also  drove  the  ShSyiktya  out  of  their  strong¬ 
hold  Maraka,  (the  modern  New  Dongola)  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile  80  miles  north  of  Old 
Dongola,  which  they  then  made  their  headquarters. 
But  when  in  1820  the  conquest  of  the  Südin  by 
Ismail  PishS  began,  they  fled  to  Shcndi,  while 
the  Shiyikiya  offered  strenuous  though  vain  resi¬ 
stance  at  two  points  before  they  finally  submitted 
to  the  Egyptian  troops.  Dongola  now  became  one 
of  the  five  mudlrlyas,  into  which  the  conquered 
country  was  divided;  but  native  chiefs  were  not, 
however,  deprived  of  their  positions.  In  1885  the 
province,  like  all  the  others,  became  affected  by 
the  rising  of  the  Mahdi,  himself  a  native  of  Don¬ 
gola.  After  the  governor  Muhammad  Pis]j3  Yawr 
had  twice  defeated  the|(invadcrs,  in  the  battles  of 
Debbe  and  Korti,  it  was  decided  in  June  1885 
to  vacate  the  province,  which  then  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  dervishes.  It  was  not  reconquered 
till  1896,  when  Lord  Kitchener’s  troops  entered 
Dongola  on  the  20,h  September,  after  twice  de¬ 
feating  the  dervishes.  In  terms  of  the  agreement 
of  1 9*b  January  1899  the  country  became  a  mu- 
dlriya  of  the  Anglo-Kgyptian  Südän. 

Bibliograf  h  y  :  Tabari,  pass.  ;  YSkQt,  Geogr . 
Wörterbuch ,  p.  599;  Aba  Salih  (cd,  Evetts), 
fol.  95b;  Ibn  al-AÜjir,  pass.;  Ibn  Battuta  (ed. 
Dcfremery  and  Sanguinetti),  iv.  396;  Ibn  r.l- 
cUmarI,  al-Ta'rif  bi  '  l-Mustalah  al-Sharif  (Cairo 
1312),  p.  30;  Ibn  Khaldun,  v.  429;  Makrlzl, 
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Reisen  und  Entdeckungen  in  Nord -  und  Zentral- 
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sous  M ehe  met  Ali\  Earl  of  Cromer,  Modern 
Egypt',  Schurtz,  Geschichte  Afrikas  in  Helmolts 
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C.  11.  Becker,  Zur  Geschichte  des  östlichen  Sud  Un 
( Oer  Islam ,  i.  153  et  seq.)',  Marquart,  Benin , 
p.  ccli — cclvii,  cclxiv.  (K.  Grakfk.) 

DÖNME, a  sect  ol  Jewish  Muhammadans 
In  Sa  Ion  ica.  In  October  1676  the  false  Messiah 
Sabbat  at  Zcbi  died;  he  became  worshipped 
and  addressed  in  prayer  as  a  saviour  by  the 
majority  of  Jews  in  the  cast  even  after  their 
adoption  of  Islflm.  I lis  widow  thereupon  declared 
that  her  brother  Jacob  was  her  son  whom  she 
hail  borne  to  the  resurrected  Sabbatat  Zcbi  as  a 
ten  year  old  boy.  The  infatuation  for  mysticism 
and  cabbalistic  heresies,  which  were  at  that  time 
very  popular,  enabled  her  to  lind  many  adherents 


in  her  native  town  of  Salonica,  who  recognised 
in  her  alleged  son  an  incarnation  of  the  Messiah 
and  paid  him  divine  honours.  They  called  him 
Jacob  Zcbi  {Querido  2=  favourite).  The  Lurian* 
Cabbalistic  idea  that,  when  a  husband  no  longer 
takes  pleasure  in  his  wife,  he  should  divorcw  her 
and  take  another  in  order  to  fulfil  the  command* 
ment  that  married  life  should  be  happy,  was 
strictly  practised  by  the  followers  of  Sabbatal  Zebi 
and  Jacob  Querido  and  resulted  in  countless  mar* 
riages  and  divorces.  The  Turkish  authorities,  whose 
attention  had  been  called  to  this  state  of  affairs 
by  numerous  complaints,  made  investigations  and 
instituted  severe  penalties.  Their  wrath  was  parti¬ 
cularly  directed  against  Querido,  the  head  of  the 
sect,  but,  in  order  to  escape  punishment,  he  at 
once  adopted  Isläm.  Many  of  his  followers  also 
assumed  the  turban  and  performed  a  common 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  On  the  return  journey  Que¬ 
rido  died  and  his  son  Berechja  was  thereupon 
worshipped  as  the  Messiah  and  a  divine  incar¬ 
nation.  —  They  called  themselves  ^Maminim" 
(al-Mt? minin') ,  the  Jews  gave  them  the  name 
„ Minim ”  and  the  Turks  Donate,  “seceders”. 

—  They  are  divided  into  three  minor  sects,  who 
are  called:  1.)  Smirli  from  Smyrna,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Sabbatal  Zebi.  They  are  also  called  Aa- 
rawayo  or  Cawalieros ,  because  the  aristocracy 
among  them  belong  to  this  sect  2.)  Yakubites 
from  Jacob  Querido  3.)  Kunios,  founded  by 
Jacob  Kunio  ('Othmfin  Bawwib)  an  at- 
tendant  in  the  temple,  at  the  end  of  the  xviiith 
century.  They  intermarry,  attend  the  mosque  as 
well  as  their  own  synagogues  and  observe  many 
Jewish  as  well  as  the  Muhammadan  fasts  and 
festivals.  At  the  present  day  there  are  still  about 
a  thousand  families  in  Salonica  numbering  some 
10,000  souls  in  all  of  this  sect.  Their  preacher 
is  called  Ab-Beth-Din  and  their  leader  at  prayers 
Bay  tan.  The  former  gives  the  children  instruction 
in  the  Bible  and  Sohar  according  to  the  system 
of  Sabbatal  Zebi,  administers  justice,  performs  mar¬ 
riages  and  grants  divorces  and  in  his  sermons 
admonishes  his  hearers  to  charity  and  kindness 
to  the  poor.  Circumcision,  originally  performed 
on  the  eighth  day,  is  now  also  performed  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year,  under  Turkish  influence. 
Their  marriages  are  performed  on  Mondays  or 
Thursdays;  their  ritual  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Jewish  aud  Muhammadan  rites  and  customs.  They 
believe  that  Sabbatal  Zebi  and  Jacob  Querido  will 
one  day  return  and  save  them.  As  a  result  of 
intermarriage,  they  are  gradually  being  broken  up 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  will  be 
quite  merged  in  their  Turkish  neighbours. 

B  ibl  i  eg  rafhy:  Graetz,  History  of  the  Jews, 
v.;  Sasportas  Jacob,  Zitath  nobel  Zelbi  (Odessa, 
1877);  Krone  des  Ecoles  de  E Alliance  Israelite, 
Taris  1 902;  Jawcx,  Torath  haknaoth  ^l.embcrg, 
1880);  Metrath  Aino/tm  (Amsterdam,  1750); 
7™  •ish  Encyclopedia,  iv.  639;  N.  S[!ousch],  Les 
Deunmeh  in  the  Rev.  du  Monde  mus.,  vi.  (1908). 

(I.  Eisenberg.) 

DÖNÜM  (from  the  Turkish  don-  to  turn  round) 
a  Turkish  measure  of  area,  originally  named 
from  the  peasant’s  habit  of  turning  the  plough 
and  its  team  round  when  he  reached  the  envl  of 
a  furrow.  The  don  tint  is  a  square  whose  sivle  is 
40  ordinary  paces  long  with  an  area  of  about 
1000  square  yards.  In  the  law  concerning  property 
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in  Und  In  Turkey  (Art  131)  the  dönüm  is  more 
accurately  defined.  There  is  also  a  dönüm  a'tffirl 
(decimal  donilm)  which  U  a  square  with  a  side 
100  paces  long. 

Bibliography'.  Ami  Boué,  Turquie  d' Eu¬ 
rope,  iii.  1 21;  Bel  in,  Etude  sur  la  Propriété 
foneiere \  in  the  Journ .  As.,  1862,  i.  p.  206, 
note  4,  p.  356.  (Cl.  Huart.) 

DÜST  MUHAMMAD,  the  founder  of  the 
B&rakzai  rule  in  Afghanistan,  was  a  son 
of  Pâinda  Khan  who  was  made  chief  of  the 
clan  under  TlmGr  Shah  the  Durränl  King,  and 
afterwards  had  the  Ghalzais  also  put  under  him. 
lie  obtained  great  influence  which  continued  under 
Zamän  Shah  until  a  rival,  Wafâdîr  Khftn,  obtained 
the  Sbäh’s  confidence,  and  1’ainda  Khän  was  exe¬ 
cuted  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  He  left  twenty 
one  sons  of  whom  Fath  Khftn  was  the  eldest. 
Dost  Muhammad  was  ihc  20th  and  his  mother  was 
of  Persian  origin,  lie  was  not  therefore  of  pure 
Afghan  blood.  After  his  father's  death  Döst  Mu¬ 
hammad  lived  as  a  child  with  his  mother's  rela¬ 
tives  until  his  elder  brother  Fath  Khän,  who  had 
risen  to  importance  as  the  principal  supporter  of 
Mali mOd  £bäh  against  Zamän  Sljäh,  took  charge 
of  him  in  his  twelfth  year,  1215  (1800).  Döst 
Muhammad  remained  attached  to  Fath  Khftn  in 
his  varying  fortunes,  and  when  MahinGd  Shah's 
second  reign  began  in  1224  (1809),  he  obtained 
high  positions,  and  his  great  abilities  were  gene¬ 
rally  recognized.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
agents  in  the  defeat  of  £häh  Shudjäc  by  Mahmîid, 
and  showed  absolute  unscrupulousncss  in  getting 
rid  of  all  rivals.  Dö.»t  Muhammad  commanded 
successful  expeditions  against  rebellions  in  Kash¬ 
mir  and  Herat  1232  (1816).  After  Herat  was 
taken  it  is  said  that  Döst  Muhammad  grossly  in¬ 
sulted  the  wife  of  one  of  the  princes  who  was 
herself  the  sister  of  Kämrän  son  of  Mahmud  Shah. 
Döst  Muhammad  fled  to  Kashmir,  and  Kämrän  in 
revenge  seized  and  blinded  Fath  Khän  who  was 
afterwards  killed  in  the  presence  of  Mahmod  Sljäh. 
This  murder  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
MahmQd  Shah,  and  Döst  Muhammad  was  able  to 
raise  a  large  force  and  defeated  Mahmud  and 
Kämrän,  1235  (1818;.  Käbul  came  into  his  pos¬ 
session,  while  MahmQd,  and  after  his  death  Käm¬ 
rän,  retained  Ilerät. 

The  power  over  central  Afghanistan  including 
the  cities  of  Kabul  and  Kandahar  and  the  great 
Durrani  and  GMzai  tribes  remained  in  Döst  Mu¬ 
hammad's  hands.  He  never  claimed  to  be  Shah  in 
succession  to  the  Sadözai  kings,  but  was  content 
with  the  title  of  amir.  His  early  coins  commemo¬ 
rated  his  father  Pâinda  Khan  in  the  couplet 
Sim  a  (ilâ  ba  ihams  ü  kn  mar  midi  had  rtavhl 
fVakt-i  rivadj-i  Sikka-i  Painda  AJjan  rasld, 
•Silver  and  gold  give  the  news  to  the  sun  and 
moon  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  circulation 
of  Painda  Kljän's  coinage'*. 

The  principal  events  in  his  reign  including  the 
Invasions  of  Shah  Shudjl  al-Mulk,  the  war  with 
the  English,  his  flight  *0  Bukljärä,  imprisonment 
in  Calcutta  and  final  reinstatement  at  Käbul  in 
1258  (1842;  arc  related  in  Art.  AFGHANISTAN 
y>p.  170,  1 71.  After  his  restoration  he  confirmed 
fiimsclf  in  his  government,  but  had  trouble  with 
fri»  eldest  son  Akbar  Khän,  who  had  been  a 
principal  leader  in  the  wars  against  the  Knglish. 
<Akl/ar  Khan  died  in  1266  (1849;.  The  same  year 
during  the  second  Sikh  war  of  1848—1849  an 


Afghan  force  entered  the  Pandjäb  to  assist  the 
Sikhs,  but  met  with  no  success  and  returned  in 
disorder  after  the  battle  of  GUdjarftt.  After  this 
Döst  Muhammad  saw  the  wisdom  of  confining 
his  efforts  to  the  consolidation  of  his  own  rule, 
and  recovered  the  provinces  beyond  the  Hindu 
Kush  mountains  which  had  been  lost  after  the  fall 
of  the  Durrani  kingdom.  Just  before  his  death  he 
succeeded  in  taking  Herat  which  had  been  held 
by  Persia  ever  since  the  murder  of  Kämrän  in 
1258  (1842).  This  event  took  place  in  1280(1863) 
and  he  died  while  in  his  camp  there  the  same  year. 
He  left  the  succession  to  his  fifth  son  Shcr  CAU 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  sons,  M.  A'zam 
and  M.  Afdal,  which  led  to  much  subsequent 
trouble. 

Dost  Muhammad  owed  his  rise  to  the  incompe¬ 
tence  of  the  later  Durränl  kings  Zamfin  Shah, 
MahmQd  Shah  and  Shudjä  cal-mulk  as  much  as 
to  his  own  undoubted  abilities  and  lack  of  scruple 
as  to  the  means  of  attaining  his  ends.  He  never 
hesitated  at  any  murder  or  treachery,  but  yet  was 
a  good  ruler  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
country  and  w*as  considered  a  just  man.  Minor 
faults,  such  as  an  excessive  fondness  for  drinking, 
did  not  stand  in  his  way,  and  his  name  is  still  a 
great  one  among  Afghans  of  all  classes.  He  left 
behind  him  a  much  stronger  though  a  less  exten¬ 
sive  kingdom  than  that  of  his  predecessors.  The 
possession  of  Pcshäwar,  the  Dêradjât  and  Multan, 
Khashmlr  and  N.  Sindh  was  really  a  weakness 
and  not  a  strength  to  tfrn  administration,  and 
their  loss  enabled  the  internal  Government  to  be 
strengthened,  with  the  result  that  his  kingdom  in 
despite  of  civil  and  foreign  wars  remains  practi¬ 
cally  intact  to  the  present  day. 

Bibliography :  See  under  AFGHANISTAN. 

Especially:  Burns,  Caboul  (London,  1842); 

Mohan  Lai.,  Life  of  Dost  Muhammed ,  2  vols. 

(London,  1846);  L.  White  King,  Hist,  and  ‘ 

Coinage  of  the  Bärakzais  (Nunt.  Chronicle  1896); 

Fcrrier,  Hist,  of  Afghans  (London,  1858). 

(M.  Long  worth  Damks.) 

DOVIN.  [Sec  lAVlN.] 

DRA,  the  Dakca  of  Arab  authors,  a  river  in 
Morocco,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  40 
miles  southwest  of  Cape  NQn.  The  Dra  is  the 
longest  river  in  Morocco.  Its  course  which  is 
not  very  accurately  known,  is  perhaps  over  800 
miles  long. 

The  Dra  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two 
streams  from  the  central  High  Atlas,  the  Wüd 
Idcrmi  from  the  west  and  the  Wed  Dadcs  from 
the  cast.  The  former  is  in  turn  formed  by  the 
union  ot  the  WCd  Tideli  or  Imini  which  drains 
the  DjcUd  Tideli  and  the  Wed  Wcrzazat  (sec  the 
article  atlas,  p.  509^  etseq.)  which  drains  the  L>jcbcl 
Sirwa.  The  second  rises  in  the  country  of  the 
Ait  Mcrghad.  The  two  streams  whose  union  forms 
the  Dra  flow  in  opposite  directions  through  the 
long  hollow  between  the  High  and  the  Anti-Atlas. 
Their  comparatively  narrow  valleys  arc  bordered 
by  meadows  and  cultivated  land;  but,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  high  level  of  their  upper  courses, 
olives  are  rare  and  palms  are  practically  not  to 
be  found  in  them.  The  population  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  Berber:  Bcrahcr,  Ait  Scdrat,  Imcrran  in 
the  Wed  Dadcs;  Ikhazna,  Ait  Marlif,  Zenagn,  Ait 
Amer  in  the  Wed  Idirmi.  These  tribes  among 
whom  arc  a  few  communities  of  Jews,  arc  beyond 
the  authority  of  the  Sulpin. 
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The  Wed  Dr»  breaks  through  the  Anti-Atlas 
in  the  Kheneg  (ravine)  of  Tarca;  it  then  turns  to 
the  southeast,  traverses  the  Djebel  Bani  in  a 
second  ravine  and  thus  reaches  the  desert.  Its  val¬ 
ley  shut  in  by  high  mountains,  gradually  begins 
to  widen,  though  the  arable  land  which  it  waters 
does  not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth; 
sometimes  it  is  limited  to  one  bank  only.  The 
various  districts  watered  by  the  river,  Mezgita, 
Tinzulin,  Tcrnatc,  Fezwata,  Ktawa,  which  form 
the  Dra  country,  are  among  the  richest  in  Mo¬ 
rocco.  For  a  stretch  of  100 — no  miles,  villages 
follow  one  another  in  practically  uninterrupted 
line  in  the  midst  of  palm-groves  and  orchards. 
The  most  important  arc  Tamcgrut  on  the  left 
bank ,  which  contains  one  of  the  most  sacred 
Zäwiyas  in  Morocco,  that  of  Sldl  Muhammad  b. 
Näsir,  the  founder  of  the  Nâsirlya  order,  and  Beni 
Sbih.  This  district  has  been  prosperous  from  quite 
ancient  times;  even  in  the  xi(,‘  century  al-llakri 
draws  a  picture  of  it  which  quite  corresponds  to 
the  accounts  given  by  the  few  modern  travellers 
(Rohlfs,  dc  Foucauld)  who  have  visited  it:  “The 
banks  of  this  river”  writes  the  Arab  geographer 
“are  covered  with  luxurious  woods  and  orchards. 
Every  day  of  the  week  a  market  is  held  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dra  at  one  or  other  or  sometimes 
even  at  two  of  the  places  which  have  markets; 
so  vast  is  the  area  of  the  district  and  so  large 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  land  under 
agriculture  in  this  country  is  seven  days’  journey 
across”.  The  population  is  mainly  Berber:  accor¬ 
ding  to  dc  Foucauld,  95%  of  the  inhabitants 
speak  Tamazir't.  Among  them  we  find  Herüber, 
Ait  Sedrat,  Clad  Yahyä,  Kuba,  Ait  Alta,  and  so 
many  Harrâtîn  that  the  word  Drawl  has  become 
a  synonym  for  Martini  [cf.  the  article  derueks]. 
Except  in  Mezgita  these  Harrätln  have  lost  their 
independence  and  have  to  pay  tribute. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Dra  is  quite  different 
in  every  respect  from  the  central  course.  Beyond 
Mamid  al-Cihoslan,  the  river  enters  the  desert 
region  through  which  it  flows  till  it  reaches  the 
sea.  Its  banks  are  uninhabited  ;  the  settled  popu¬ 
lation  is  replaced  by  nomads  (Tajakant,  Arib,  Ida 
u  Belal,  Ait  u  Mribet),  who  live  some  distance 
from  the  river.  The  latter  describes  a  wide  curve  to 
the  west  and  continues  in  this  direction  to  its 
mouth;  it  gradually  loses  in  volume  on  its  course 
through  the  desert.  Apart  from  a  few  days  when 
it  is  flooded,  it  is  as  dry  as  the  Weds  of  the 
Sahara.  But  the  presence  of  subterranean  water 
enables  some  parts  of  its  valley  to  be  cultivated, 
for  example,  the  sandy  plain  called  Délaya,  two 
days*  journey  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad 
whicn  is  covered  with  water  when  the  river  is 
flooded,  and  flic  arable  stretches  called  “madcr” 
in  the  bed  of  the  Dra  itself  at  the  mouths  of  the 
ravines  that  open  into  it.  These,  six  in  number, 
which  arc  separated  from  one  another  by  barren 
stretches,  grow  corn,  more  especially  maize. 

Bibliograph  y  :  al-Bakrf,  Description  tie 
B Afrique  septentrionale ,  transi,  by  de  Slane, 
p.  388;  Tauet,  Relation  in  Rerue  Coloniale , 
1850;  Uohlfs,  Mein  erster  Aufenthalt  in  Ma¬ 
rokko  \  dc  Foucauld,  Reconnaissance  au  Maroc 
(Taris  188S),  p.  208  et  se*/.  and  268 — 320;  de 
Castries,  Xofice  sur  la  region  de  ROued-Praa 
in  the  Bull,  de  ta  Soc .  de  ileogr,  de  Baris ,  xx. 
(1880),  p.  497 — 519;  R.  Basset,  ta  Relation  de 
Sidi  Brahitn  (Taris  1883);  Schnell,  Das  marok¬ 


kanische  Atlasgebirge,  Ergämungsh.  103  to  Pe¬ 
ter  mansu  Mitteilungen  (Gotha  1892). 

(G.  Yvfau) 

DRAGUT.  [Sec  torcüut.] 

DRlSHAK,  the  name  of  a  BalöC  tribe  which 
has  its  headquarters  at  Asnl  near  Rlfjjlnpur 
the  Dêra  GhazI  Khün  District  of  the  Pandjlb.  The 
tribe  is  of  Rind  origin,  but  in  the  present  day  is 
mixed  with  the  £>jat  cultivators.  The  BalSt  lan¬ 
guage  is  giving  place  to  Lahndi  in  this  tribe. 

(M.  Longworth  Dames.) 
DRUZES,  the  Druzes  are  a  people  or  a  nation 
living  in  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
around  Damascus  and  in  the  mountains 
of  Hawrün.  They  have  their  own  religion  and 
hold  a  special  position  in  the  administrative  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Their  name  is  derived  from  that  of  Daraz!  [q.T., 
p.  921].  Their  ethnographical  origin  is  obscure. 
It  is  probable  that  they  already  had  distinct  racial 
fci  arcs  before  the  founding  of  their  religion  and 
that  they  were  never  quite  converted  to  Islam. 
They  may  be  the  remnants  of  some  ancient  peo¬ 
ples,  who  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains  in  times 
of  invasion  and  always  retained  a  certain  amount 
of  independence  in  those  places  so  easy  to  defend. 
Benjamin  of  Tudcla,  who  travelled  in  the  East 
and  died  in  1173,  believed  that  they  were  des¬ 
cended  from  the  Ituraei,  who  in  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  successors  became  notorious  in  Asia  for 
their  brigandages  and  were  therefore  forced  by 
the  Romans  to  fall  back  on  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon.  In  the  xvii'l»  century  they  were  regarded 
as  the  survivors  of  the  Latin  Christians ,  who 
escaped  the  massacre  at  Acre  when  al-.\*hraf  Sultln 
of  Egypt  took  this  town  in  1291  and  destroyed 
the  last  remnants  of  Frankish  power  in  the  Holy 
I.and;  this  last  tradition  is  clearly  worthless,  as 
it  would  place  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  Druzes 
much  too  late;  it  is  however  interesting  in  as 
much  as  it  is  connected  with  the  claim  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  Druzc  chiefs  of  the  xvii'h  century 
to  be  descended  from  Godfrey  dc  Bouillon. 

The  Druzes,  who  have  an  Emir  or  a  /fa lam 
at  their  head,  have  had  two  very  celebrated  Emirs 
in  the  course  of  their  history:  the  Emir  Fakhr 
al-Din  [q.  v.],  popularly  called  Fakardin,  in  the 
xvii'l'  century  and  the  Emir  Bashir  [q.  v.,  p.  671 
et  /«*</.]  in  the  xix11«. 

The  descendants  of  Fakhr  al-Dln,  of  the  family 
of  Ma{n,  continued  to  rule  the  Druzes  till  the 
beginning  of  the  xviii'k  century  when  the  power 
passed  from  the  family  of  Ma*n  to  that  of  £bihlb. 

The  Emir  Bashir  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Sljihüb. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptians  from  Syria 
(1840)  was  followed  by  a  troubled  period  for 
Lebanon.  There  was  a  reaction  among  Muham¬ 
madans  and  the  Turkish  authorities  against  the 
Christians.  The  Pruzcs  and  Maronites  had  hitherto 
lived  on  good  terms  with  one  another;  but  the 
Turks  won  over  the  l>ruzes  with  gifts  and  the 
allies  fell  upon  the  Christians  in  1S40.  The  Ma¬ 
ronites,  attacked  on  several  sides,  defended  them¬ 
selves  successfully  at  l>air  al-Kamar;  but  at  111*» 
bëvü,  they  were  massacred  by  the  Druzes  of  Haw rln 
acting  in  name  of  the  Turks.  The  Torte  deposed 
the  Emir  and  sent  an  Ottoman  governor  in  his 
stead  to  Dair  al-Kamar.  This  appointment  raised 
the  protests  of  the  Towers,  who  did  not  wish  to 
see  direct  Turkish  rule  established  in  Lebanon. 
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Their  diplomacy  resulted  in  two  KS’imm&V&ms 
being  provisionally  appointed  for  Lebanon,  one  a 
Druze  and  the  other  a  Christian;  the  Torte  then 
separated  the  I2jubail  district  from  Lebanon,  and 
incorporated  it  in  the  Pashalik  of  Tripoli.  In 
September  1844,  two  Waklls  were  installed  in 
the  mixed  townships,  one  for  the  Druzes  and  the 
other  for  the  Christians;  these  officers  were  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  Druze  and  Christian  ICfi’im* 
maVSm  respectively.  The  Torte  next  sought  to 
place  the  Christian  Waklls  also  Sndcr  the  Druze 
K&immaVSm.  The  Maronites  protested,  saying  they 
would  rather  be  under  the  Pasha  of  Saids  than 
under  Druzes.  On  the  30' h  April  1845,  the  Druzes 
backed  by  the  Turks  again  fell  upon  the  Maronites 
and  massacred  them.  At  the  end  of  this  year 
(1845),  the  organisation  of  Lebanon  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  principle  of  separation  of  the  two 
races  under  two  separate  chiefs  was  recognised 
and  government  by  two  Waklls  in  the  districts 
where  the  population  was  mixed.  The  two  Kft'im- 
roalfSns,  Christian  and  Druze  were  retained,  assis¬ 
ted  by  two  councils,  one  presided  over  by  the 
Druze  Emir,  and  the  other  by  the  Christian  Emir. 

These  councils  were  composed  of  ten  members 
each,  of  whom  two  w'ere  Druze,  two  Maronite, 
two  Malkite,  tw Greek  and  two  Muslim.  The 
Christians  were  therefore  in  a  majority  of  six  to 
four  on  them  and  this  plan  did  not  please  the 
Druzes.  In  i860  there  were  again  massacres,  mar¬ 
ked  by  the  most  atrocious  cruelty,  in  the  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  particularly  in  the  districts  of 
HSsbCyft,  Ra^Cyfl,  Zahle  and  Dair  al-Kamar. 
Europe  at  last  took  action;  a  body  of  French 
troops  was  sent  to  Syria  and  those  responsible 
were  punished. 

Following  the  events  of  i860,  an  international 
commission  devised  a  new  organic  statute  with 
guarantees.  The  Madjlis  or  central  administrative 
council  of  the  Mutasarriflik  of  Lebanon  was  com¬ 
posed  of  twelve  members.  The  Druzes  had  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  three  of  their  number: 
one  elected  by  the  Mudirlya  of  £böf>  a  second  by 
the  Mudiriya  of  Mein,  and  a  third  by  that  of 
LtjczzJn.  Quiet  has  not  yet  absolutely  returned  to 
the  country.  The  Druzes  and  Maronites  are  at 
peace  with  one  another,  but  the  Druzes  are  waging 
a  continual  struggle  against  Turkish  authority. 
From  1879  to  1896,  the  Druzes  of  Hawrän  were 
constantly  fighting  bitterly  against  the  regular 
Ottoman  troops.  In  the  latter  pear  the  Turks 
received  their  submission.  Since  the  Turkish  re¬ 
volution  they  have  become  practically  independent. 

The  Druze  population  has  been  estimated  at  a 
little  over  150,000  for  the  last  century  or  so.  In 
1842  it  was  put  at  140,000  with  45,000—50,000 
fighting-men;  in  1855  Taylor  put  the  figure  at 
120.000  of  whom  40,000  were  fighting-mcn.  Max 
▼.  Oppenheim,  in  1899,  estimated  132,000  and 
Cuinct  (1896)  150,000.  The  Druze  population 
of  Hawrän  has  been  increased  by  immigration 
of  Druzes  from  Lebanon  and  numbers  at  least 
40,000  souls. 

The  Druzes  are  a  warlike,  energetic  and  valiant 
people;  they  would  make  very  good  soldiers  if 
their  independent  spirit  did  not  make  them  pre¬ 
ferably  brigands.  They  can  be  very  cruel  ;  the 
fiercest  are  those  of  Hawrfin.  In  spite  of  their 
warlike  disposition  they  have  some  ability  as 
agriculturists  and  grow  the  vines  which  yield  the 
fine  Damascus  grapes  and  also  mulberries,  olives 


and  tobacco.  Their  women  weave  and  embroider 
very  fine  cloths.  In  their  dress  the  Druzes  are 
distinguished  by  the  turban  which  is  of  black  or 
red  silk.  Their  women  used  to  wear  a  peculiar 
head-dress  called  “horn”.  This  was  a  kind  of  very 
high  hat  which  turned  over  behind;  it  was  of 
silver  or  gilt  copper  among  the  rich  and  of  paste* 
board  among  the  poor.  It  was  fastened  by  means 
of  a  kei  chief  tied  under  the  chin  and  by  another 
around  the  head.  A  veil  of  white  linen  or  dark 
blue  silk  hung  from  the  top,  attached  to  the  horn 
by  black  strings  of  camcl-hair.  This  head-dress 
was  worn  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  women's 
dress  was  a  short,  dark  blue  tunic,  bordered  by 
a  broad  reddish  brown  band,  with  stripes  of  the 
same  colour  on  the  back,  embroidered  trousers 
and  yellow  shoes. 

Religion.  The  Druzes  have  as  a  rule  but 
little  religion;  they  call  themselves  Muslims,  when 
with  Muslims,  and  Christians,  when  with  Christians. 
They  have  no  places  of  worship.  What  is  called 
the  Druze  religion  is  a  learned  system  which  is 
not  known  to  all  the  people.  Those  who  know 
it',  arc  called  lUkkal  (the  learned);  the  others 
are  the  Qjuhhal  (the  ignorant).  The  cU$kUl 
alone  take  part  in  the  religious  meetings  which 
are  held  in  the  night  from  Thursday  to  Friday; 
the  place  of  meeting  is  called  Khalwa  (retirement). 
The  most  meritorious  of  the  c Ukkäl \  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  in  50,  become  A<fjawid  (perfect). 

Belief  in  metempsychosis  is  wide  spread  among 
the  people;  the  good  are  born  again  in  infants, 
but  the  wicked  return  in  the  bodies  of  dogs. 
Polygamy  is  allowed  and  it  is  said  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  brother  and  sister  is  sometimes  practised; 
but  the  law  forbids  this  (cf.  de  Sacy,  ii.  700). 

The  religion  of  the  Druzes  in  its  learned  form, 
belongs  to  the  Bstinl  system.  It  was  founded  in 
the  time  of  the  Fätimid  Caliph  Hakim  (386 — 
41 1  A.  II.)  by  Hamza  [q.  v.]  and  DarazI  [q.  v., 
p.  921]«  It  is  known  to  us  from  over  a  hundred 
works  to  be  found  in  European  libraries.  These 
scriptures,  some  of  which  go  back  to  Hamza  are 
professions  of  faith,  expositions  of  doctrine,  works 
dealing  with  the  organisation  of  the  sect,  diplomas 
for  the  installation  of  different  ministers,  letters, 
fragments  of  polemics  against  the  Nusairis  and 
the  Muta  wäll,  neighbours  of  the  Druzes,  against 
the  Ismâ'ilis,  from  whom  they  separated  and  against 
several  ministers  and  missionaries  who  had  cor¬ 
rupted  the  doctrine  from  the  beginning.  These 
dissenters  are  accused  of  preaching  licentious  doc¬ 
trines  and  favouring  the  worship  of  the  calf.  The 
figure  of  a  calf  actually  appears  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Druzes  and  some  authors  say  they  worship 
it;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  true  religion 
the  calf  is  the  symbol  for  the  demon  and  only 
appears  as  an  object  of  execration. 

The  Ismä'ili  doctrine  was  based  on  the  idea 
that  God  became  incarnate  in  man  in  all  ages; 
and  God  himself  or  at  least  the  creative  force, 
was  conceived  as  composed  of  several  principles 
which  proceeded  one  from  the  other.  Each  of 
these  principles  became  incarnate  in  a  man.  Druzc 
theology  retained  this  system.  According  to  it  the 
Caliph  Hakim  represented  God  in  his  unity;  this 
is  why  Hamza  called  his  religion  *  Unitarian”. 
Hakim  is  worshipped  and  is  called  *Our  Lord". 
His  eccentricities  and  his  cruelties  arc  explained 
symbolically.  He  was  the  last  incarnation  of  God; 
they  do  not  admit  that  he  U  dead;  he  is  only 
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hidden,  in  a  state  of  “occultation”  and  will  re¬ 
appear  one  day,  according  to  the  Mahdist  idea. 
Below  Hakim  there  are  fire  superior  ministers 
who  are  incarnations  of  principles  that  hare  come 
forth  from  God.  The  first  is  the  incarnation  of 
unirersal  intelligence  ( *Akf\  the  second  of  universal 
soul  (iVfl/z).  The  conceptions  of  unirersal  soul 
and  universal  intelligence  are  derived  from  philo¬ 
sophy.  The  third  minister  is  the  incarnation  of 
the  Word  {Kalinta)  which  is  produced  from  the 
soul  by  the  Intelligence;  the  fourth  is  called  the 
Right  Wing  or  the  Précéder;  the  fifth  the  I  .eft 
Wing  or  the  Follower.  Together  they  are  called 
I/udud ,  i.  e.  bounds  or  precepts,  and  they  have 
other  symbolic  names  also.  At  the  foundation  of 
the  sect  these  ministers  were  respectively:  Hamza 
the  founder;  Ismft'il  ibn  Muhammad  al-Tamlml, 
one  of  the  writers  of  the  sect;  Muhammad  ibn 
Wahl»;  Saläma  ibn  *Abd  al-Wahhab  ol-Samurrt; 
Abu  ’l-Hasan  cAlI  b.  Ahmad  al-SamQkl. 

Below  these  superior  ministers  were  those  of 
lower  rank,  divided  into  three  classes.  These  arc 
not  incarnations  of  eternal  principles,  they  arc 
functionaries,  preachers  and  heads  of  communities. 
They  arc  called  in  the  order  of  the  classes,  Dacl 
[q.  v.,  p.  895b  et  seq.]  or  missionary;  Ma  dhïïn 
or  he  who  has  received  permission;  the  Mukassir^ 
destroyer,  also  called  Kak'tb.  The  Dal  is  also 
called  “industry”;  the  Madhün,  “the  opening”, 
he  who  opens  the  door  to  the  aspirant;  and  the 
Mukassir ,  the  “phantom”,  the  apparition  in  the 
night  of  error.  The  Bätinis  employ  the  same  terms 
in  a  somewhat  different  order. 

The  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God,  of  his 
attributes,  his  manifestations  in  the  scries  of  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  incarnate  in  the  ministers,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  dogmatics  of  this  religion.  Its  moral 
system  is  summed  up  in  seven  precepts  which 
take  the  place  of  those  of  Isblm  viz.,  to  love 
truth  (but  only  between  believers);  the  adepts 
are  pledged  to  watch  over  one  another’s  safety;  to 
renounce  the  religion  to  which  one  formerly  be¬ 
longed;  to  cut  one’s  self  off  from  the  demon  and 
those  that  are  living  in  error;  to  recognise  the 
existence  in  all  ages  of  the  principle  of  divine 
unity  in  humanity;  to  be  satisfied  with  the  works 
of  “Our  Lord”  (Hftkini),  whatever  they  are:  to 
be  absolutely  resigned  to  his  will  —  it  seems  to 
be  understood  :  in  as  far  as  it  is  manifested  through 
his  ministers.  —  These  precepts  are  binding  on 
both  sexes. 

B  ib  lie  graph y:  Many  travellers  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  Druzes:  B.  J.  Taylor,  La  Sy/i>,  la 
Palestine  et  la  Judée  (Baris,  1855),  pp.  76 — 83; 
35 — 40;  Lamartine,  Voyage  en  Orient  (1832- 
1833),  chapters  on  the  Emir  Bashir  and  on  the 
Druzes;  Mrs.  Charles  Koundell,  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  (London,  1909),  pp.  54,  91,  216;  C,c 
F.  van  den  Steen  dc  Jchay,  De  la  Situation 
legale  des  Sujets  Ottomans  non-Musulmans  (  Brus¬ 
sels,  1906),  chapter  on  the  Druzes;  Churchill, 
Mount  Lebanon  iSqj—iSjj  (London,  1853); 
The  Druzes  and  the  Maronites  under  7 'urkish 
rule ,  from  iSqo  to  1S60  (London,  1862);  F. 
Tournebi/.e,  Les  Druzes ,  in  the  L.tudes  des  Peres 
de  la  0f  de  Jesusy  5  Oct.  1897;  Max  Freiherr 
von  Oppenheim,  Vom  Mittelmeer  tum  Per  sise  hen 
(Soif  ;  Magasin  Pittoresque ,  1S41,  p.  367  (cos¬ 
tumes),  and  t86t,  p.  226;  François  Lenormant, 
IS  Histoire  des  Massacres  de  Syrie  en  t$bo\  A. 
de  la  Jonquicrc,  Histoire  de  PPmpite  Ottoman 


(Paris,  1SS1),  pp.  49*~ 5°$*  PP-  5**— 5*5* 
—  On  the  literature  and  religion  of  the  Dru*««, 
cf.  Süvestre  de  Sacy,  Exposé  de  la  Rqligiom  des 
Druses  (2  vol.  Paris,  1838);  C.  F.  Seybold,  Die 
Drusenschrift  Kitlb  al-Xoqa(  waLDazra^ir  (Tü¬ 
bingen,  1902).  (B.  Carra  de  Vaux.) 

DITÄ*  (a.)  “blessing”,  “prayer”,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Hebrew  Baraka ,  hence  comes  ulti¬ 
mately  to  mean  “curse”,  not  to  be  confused  with 
<§alâty  which  is  often  also  translated  prayer,  but 
really  means  the  whole  service. 

As  the  first  SQra  of  the  Kor'Rn  forms  the  usual 
Muslim  prayer,  it  is  commonty  called  Surat  */- 
Du'a\  There  arc  of  course  quite  n  number  of 
other  forms  of  prayer  for  different  occasions,  which 
arc  given  in  the  catalogues  under  the  name  Duz J5 
or  Hizb.  The  Hizb  al-Bahr  of  al-ShSdbill  [q.  v.] 
is  for  example  very  popular,  as  is  al-DjazQh’s 
[q.  v.,  p.  1032  et  seqi]  collection  of  prayers.  Belief 
in  the  magic  power  of  the  word  is  very  general. 
Cf.  the  articles  puikr,  HIZK,  SAt.ÄT,  wird. 

DUAB  (r.),  “two  waters”,  is  applied  in  India 
generally  to  the  land,  lying  between  two  rivers 
(“the  land  with  two  rivers”),  and  more  particularly 
to  the  very  fertile  plain  liable  to  inundation,  be¬ 
tween  the  Djumna  and  the  Ganges  from  the  Si- 
wftiik  hills  to  their  union  near  Allähabäd,  cf. 
Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India ,  xi.  365  et  st y.  — 
\V.  Rickmer  Rickmcrs  proposes  to  give  the  same 
name  to  the  district  between  the  ÄmQ-Daryl  and 
the  Sir-Daryît  ( Geograph .  Journal ,  xxx.  35 7). 

DUBAIS  b.  Sadaka  Abu  ’i.-Acazz  NCr  al- 
Dawla  al-Mazyadî, a  wandering  cavalier  of 
the  Crusading  period,  who,  like  his  ancestors 
(cf.  the  article  mazyadis),  bore  the  title  Malik 
al-'Arah  and  after  an  adventurous  life  was  trea¬ 
cherously  murdered  in  529  (113$).  Dubais  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  SaldjQk  Sultio  Muhammad 
in  the  sanguinary  conflict  in  501  (xioS),  in  which 
his  father  was  slain;  the  Sultan  treated  him  ho¬ 
nourably  after  imposing  an  oath  of  fealty  on  him, 
but  would  not  allow  him  to  return  to  al-Hilla, 
his  native  district.  It  was  only  alter  the  death  of 
Muhammad  in  51 1  (ill S),  that  his  successor  Mah¬ 
mud  gave  Dubais  the  desired  permission  and  he 
at  once  took  up  the  influential  position  in  al-Hilla 
that  his  father  had  held.  In  the  hope  of  more 
firmly  establishing  his  power,  like  his  father  before 
him,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  among 
the  Saldjüks,  he  allied  himself  with  Mas'üd,  Mah¬ 
mud's  brother,  in  his  attempt  to  win  the  sultSnate. 
In  the  war  that  followed,  MahmüJ,  however,  was 
victorious  and  Dubais  found  himself  forced  to  take 
refuge  with  his  father-in-law  llghazi,  lord  of  Mir- 
dfn ,  but  he  submitted  to  the  Subit n  when  the 
latter’s  troops  besieged  Hilla  and  Küfa.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  he  quarrelled  with  the  Caliph  al-Mustar^hid 
and  lost  the  battle  of  al-Nll  against  him  in  517 
(1123).  He  himself  had  a  hairbreadth  escape 
but  appeared  soon  afterwards  when  he  led  the 
marauding  Bcduins  of  the  Montcfifc  tribe  against 
Basra.  But  when  the  Caliph  sent  troops  thither, 
Dubais  did  not  dare  meet  them,  but  betook  him¬ 
self  to  the  Crusaders  whom  he  persuaded  to  at¬ 
tack  llnlab  (Aleppo).  They  were  not  successful 
in  taking  the  town  and,  when  they  retired,  Ihibais 
went  to  the  SaldjüV  prince  Toghrul  and  persuaded 
him  to  march  on  Baghdad  and  subdue  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  al«clr3V.  But  the  Caliph  was  able  to 
prevent  this  and  Toghrul  and  Dubais  had  to  seek 
refuge  with  the  Sal^j^V  Sultan  Sanjjar.  Sandbar 
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thereupon  went  to  nl-Raijr  and  summoned  his 
nephew,  Sul  {On  MahmUd  to  his  side  and  he  obeyed 
the  call  The  two  Sul|âns  thereupon  came  to  an 
agreement  and  Sandjar  interceded  with  MahmUd 
on  behalf  of  Dubais,  who  wished  to  return  to  his 
home  in  al-Hilla  and  be  forgiven  by  the  Caliph. 
But  nothing  came  of  this  through  DubaisY  further 
offences;  after  twice  plundering  Basra  he  had  to 
flee  to  the  Arabian  desert.  While  here  he  received 
an  invitation  to  come  to  Sarjchad;  the  lord  of  this 
place  had  died  and  his  concubine  made  an  offer 
of  marriage  to  Dubais  in  the  hope  of  thus  being 
able  to  remain  mistress  of  the  place.  Dubais  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  this  invitation,  but  lost  his 
way  in  the  desert  and  was  captured  by  some 
Kalbl  Bcduins,  who  handed  him  over  to  Tädj  al- 
MulGk  Burl,  lord  of  Damascus.  The  latter  sent 
him  to  cImad  al-Din  Zangi,  lord  o!  al-Mawsil, 
who  wished  to  have  him  beside  him  as  he  could 
be  useful  to  him  in  his  plans.  We  soon  find  the 
two  jointly  undertaking  a  campaign  against  the 
Caliph  in  526  (1132),  but  with  disastrous  results; 
they  were  put  to  flight  by  the  Caliph.  Dubais 
managed  to  hold  out  for  a  time  in  al-Hilla  and 
Wäsit,  but  had  finally  to  give  up  the  struggle. 
He  next  attached  himself  to  Sult&n  MasLOd,  who 
in  529  (1136)  took  the  Caliph  prisoner  in  battle 
and  brought  him  to  Maragha.  There  he  was  trea¬ 
cherously  murdered,  according  to  some  accounts 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Sultan,  who  is  even  said 
to  have  put  Dubais  to  death  also,  to  avert  su¬ 
spicion  from  himself.  While  Dubais  was  waiting 
in  the  audicncc-chambcr  one  of  the  Sultan  Y  pages 
came  up  to  him  unawares  and  cut  off  his  head. 
“Thus”,  says  Weil  ( Geschichte  der  Chali/eny  iii. 
231  el  set/.)  “within  the  interval  of  one  brief  month 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  529,  died  the  only 
two  Arabs,  who,  although  they  had  always  been 
sworn  foes,  had  always  endeavoured  to  set  limits 
to  the  aggressions  of  foreign  rule.  They  were 
both  of  very  unreliable  character  and  followed  a 
selfish  policy.  —  Both  were  moreover  well  liked 
as  men  and  honoured  as  poets  and  patrons  of 
poets.  —  Dubais  has  been  given  immortality  in  a 
ma^ama  of  Hariri  (xxxix.),  in  which  the  poet  des¬ 
cribes  him  as  one  of  the  noblest  figures  in  Islam”. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  al-Athir,  Kamil  (cd. 
Tornbcrgj,  x.  and  xi.;  Ibn  Khallikfln,  \Vafüyâty 
s.  v.  Dubai:  ;  /list.  Orient .  des  Croisades ,  i.  509, 
522;  iii.  66 1  et  se</.  ;  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Cha - 
lifeny  iii.  214  et  seq .  1 

al-DUBB  Ai.-Ay_.HAR  and  At.-Drnn  ai.-Akiiar  = 
the  Little  and  the  Great  Bear,  the  translation 
of  the  Greek  names  *'Af*roç  ntupâ  and 
fityx?n  of  the  two  northern  constellations.  The 
older  Arabic  name  for  these  constellations  was 
/ fartât  Ka'ih  (or  Banal  o/-AV yh)  =  the  daughters 
of  the  bier,  at-$ughrä  for  the  little  and  al- K ulna 
for  the  Great  Bear.  Kazwfnl  remarks  that  the 
stars  which  form  the  quadrangle  are  called  <r/-AVt4 
(the  bier)  and  the  three  that  form  the  tail  are 
called  al*  Banat  (the  daughters).  Golius  (edition 
of  al-Karghinl,  notes  on  p.  64)  thinks  that  these 
daughters  are  the  women  mourners  who  precede 
the  bier.  —  The  feminine  form  Dubba  (in  the 
mediaeval  west  written  Dubhe )  particularly  desig¬ 
nates  the  star  m  L  r*ae  Majoris;  this  name  probably 
comes  from  the  I«atin  translation  of  the  'fables 
of  Alfonso,  which  we  know  were  originally  writ¬ 
ten  in  Castilian  fl2$2). 

Bibliograp  ky\  al-KazwInl,  Kosm  og  rap  hie 


(ed.  Wüstenfeld),  i.  29  it  seq.  \  1*  Ideler,  Un- 
tersuchungen  liber  den  Ursprung  ##.  die  Bedeu¬ 
tung  der  Sternnamen  (Berlin,  1809),  p.  3 — 32  ; 
ul-Batt&nl,  Opus  astronomieum  (ed.  Nallino),  ii. 
144  et  seq.y  iii.  24$  et  seq .  (H.  Suter.) 

DÜD  al-ÇAZZ,  the  Silkworm.  KYuwInl  and 
Damlrl  give  accounts  of  Its  culture  which  supple¬ 
ment  one  another  and  may  therefore  be  dealt 
with  separately.  According  to  Kazwlnl,  the  worm, 
when  it  has  eaten  enough,  seeks  a  place  on  trees 
or  thorns,  draws  thin  threads  out  of  its  saliva, 
and  weaves  a  ball  around  itself  as  a  protection 
from  wind  and  rain;  it  then  sleeps  its  appointed 
time;  all  this  is  done  through  the  instinct  given 
it  by  God.  In  spring,  when  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  tree  appear,  the  eggs  ( bazr )  are  taken 
and  placed  in  pieces  of  cloth  ;  women  carry  them 
for  a  week  under  their  breasts,  so  that  the  warmth 
of  the  body  affects  them;  they  are  then  spread 
on  chopped  mulberry  leaves,  whereupon  the  young 
worm  begins  to  move  and  eat  the  leaves.  The 
caterpillars  do  not  eat  for  three  days  —  this  is 
the  “first  sleep”  —  then  they  eat  for  a  week  till 
the  second  sleep  of  3  days  when  the  same  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  repeated.  A  great  deal  of  food  is  then 
given  them,  so  that  they  soon  begin  to  make 
cocoons  (Jailadja  ?).  A  thing  like  a  spidcrY  web 
begins  to  appear  over  their  bodies;  when  rain 
falls  and  softens  the  cocoon,  the  worm  pierces 
it  and  crawls  out;  it  has  now  grown  two  wings 
and  it  flies  away  in  which  case  no  silk  (Jbrls&am) 
is  obtained  from  it.  But  when  the  cocoon  is  placed 
in  the  sun  after  it  is  finished,  the  worm  dies  and 
the  silk  may  be  taken  from  it.  A  number  ot 
cocoons  arc  preserved  so  that  the  fly  may  come 
out  and  lay  eggs,  which  arc  kept  till  next  year 
in  a  clean  earthenware  or  glass  vessel. 

According  to  Daimrf,  the  silkworm  or  “Indian 
worm”  in  the  egg  stage  is  as  large  as  a  figsecd; 
the  creatures  come  out,  when  placed  in  warm  places, 
without  being  artificially  hatched,  but  they  are 
placed  in  their  bosoms  by  women  if  they  do  not 
come  out  at  the  proper  time.  They  eat  the  leaves  of 
the  white  mulberry  tree  and  gradually  attain  the 
size  of  a  finger  while  their  colour  changes  from 
black  to  white.  This  takes  about  60  days.  The 
worm  then  weaves  a  covering  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut  till  the  materid  is  exhausted  and  remains 
ten  days  in  the  cocoon,  when  it  comes  out  as  a 
white  butterfly  with  wings,  which  arc  constantly 
in  motion.  Soon  afterwards  the  males  and  females 
copulate  by  attaching  their  tails  to  one  another, 
and  after  they  have  separated,  the  female  lays 
her  eggs  on  white  pieces  of  cloth,  spread  below 
it  to  collect  all  the  eggs;  the  creatures  then  die. 
If  silk  ( harir )  is  wanted,  the  cocoons  should  be 
placed  ten  days  after  they  are  finished  in  the  sun 
for  one  day. 

The  silkworm  is  the  emblem  of  the  miser,  who 
lays  up  treasures  for  himself,  which  hts  mocking 
heirs  lake;  if  these  however  make  good  use  of 
the  wealth  that  has  fallen  to  them,  they  arc  not 
responsible  for  the  avarice  of  the  other. 

Bibliography  :  Kazwlnl,  cA(t/a  'ib  al-Afahh- 
Iii  hut  (ed.  Wilstcnfcld),  i.  434;  Damlrl,  IJaytit 
al-/fayawany  i.  287;  do.  transi.  Jayakar,  t.  p. 
794—797.  (J-  Kuska.) 

DUPJAIL.  [See  kAkOn.] 

DÜGHLÄT  or  DUki.At,  originally  the  name 
of  a  Mongol  tribe:  Rashid  nl-Dln  (cd.  Berezin, 
Trttdi  vast,  old \  arbb.  vbjtl.y  xiii.  text,  p.  47  and 
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5 s)  gives  as  their  ancestor,  BQdandjar  DaVIftn,  a 
brother  of  Cingiz-Khftn’t  great-grandfather.  It  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  what  was  Abu  ’l-Qhîzfs 
(ed.  Desraaisoos,  p.  65)  authority  for  the  expla¬ 
nation  he  gives  of  the  word  d  ft  kiln  (he  says  it 
means  llame’  in  Mongol).  In  Rashid  al-Dln  neither 
this  nor  any  other  explanation  of  the  word  is 
given;  but  this  etymology  must  date  from  the 
period  of  Mongol  rule,  for  as  Berezin  ( Trudi 
etc.,  xiii.  I  So)  shows,  there  is  actually  in  Mongol 
a  word  meaning  “lame”;  Abu  ’l-Ghftzl 

and  his  contemporaries  did  not,  of  course,  know 
Mongol.  Berezin,  on  the  authority  of  Abu  '!-<  >hazfs 
explanation,  transcribes  the  name  of  the  tribe  as 
“Dogolan”,  in  the  plural  “Dogolat”  and  in  this 
he  is  followed  by  others;  but  this  transcription 
is  ruled  out  by  the  form  “Dulat”  which  is  now 
the  usual  one  in  Central  Asia. 

Of  the  history  of  the  tribe,  Ra«b!d  al-Dln  can 
only  tell  us  that,  during  the  tribal  feuds  out  of 
which  the  Mongol  empire  was  to  arise,  it  always 
took  the  side  of  Oingiz-Khftn  ;  and  that  neverthe¬ 
less  neither  in  this  period  nor  at  a  later  did  a 
man  of  any  note  appear  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Dughlät  ( T nidi  etc.,  vii.  275).  In  the  second 
half  of  the  viiilb  —  xiv'k  century,  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  the  Düghlîlt  in  Central  A>ia  as  an  im¬ 
portant  tribe,  representatives  of  whom  held  pro¬ 
minent  positions  not  only  in  the  empire  of  Timur 
and  his  successors,  but  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
what  had  been  the  L'aghatfti  [q.  v.,  p.  81  ib  et  seq.] 
kingdom  also.  In  the  /afar- A' amah  of  Sharaf  al- 
Dln  Yazdf  the  Kmlr  Dä’üd  of  the  Dughlät  tribe, 
the  husband  of  Timur’s  sister  Kutluglj-Turkftn,  is 
.  frequently  mentioned  as  an  envoy  and  general,  arid 
once  (Ind.  cd.,  i.  216)  as  military  governor  (A7- 
r il a)  of  Samarkand.  The  Dnghlftt  w'cre  still 
more  important  in  the  modern  Chinese  Turkestan, 
where  they  ruled  a  wide  kingdom  as  local  princes 
ami  sometimes  also  the  whole  country  as  viceroys 
and  were  able  to  raise  to  the  throne  and  depose 
princes  of  the  ruling  house  as  they  pleased.  What 
we  know  of  the  history  of  these  princes  is  derived 
almost  entirely  from  family  traditions,  not  always 
thoroughly  to  be  relied  on,  contained  in  the  77*î- 
riUl-i  A 'tifA'idi  of  the  last  of  their  line,  Muham¬ 
mad  Haidar  Döghlftt.  As  was  done  in  Mft  warft’ 
al-Nahr  for  Timur,  a  legend  is  invented  in  this 
work  for  the  house  of  1  Highlit! ,  according  to 
which  its  founder  ruled  the  same  territory  and 
enjoyed  the  same  privileges  under  Caghatai  or 
even  under  Cingiz-Khan  as  his  descendants  at 
a  later  period;  in  one  passage  of  the  Ta  nffi-i 
A'adOdl  (transi.  Ross,  p.  7)  I’rtnbil  is  given  as 
the  founder  of  the  line,  in  another  (ibid.,  p.  294) 
Bftbdaghftn  (or  Bftidaghftn).  11  is  successor  Bülâjji 
(in  Abu  ’l-ChftzI,  cd.  Desniaisons,  p.  156  et  seq.x 
Pülâdcl,  a  form,  which  is  linguistically  easier  to 
explain,  but  has  no  authority  in  the  manuscripts) 
is  said  to  have  raised  Khân  Tnghlufc-TimQr  to 
the  throne  in  AksQ  about  748=1347  (  7 a'rU'fy-i 
A'adildl,  p.  6  et  /<*</.);  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  authority  (p.  14)  gives  not  Rulfulji,  but  his 
elder  brother  and  predecessor  (p.  38)  Tülik  in 
the  reign  of  Tughluk-Timtir  ns  first  Amir  of  the 
kingdom  (Clils-Begi).  lhiladjb  while  in  Kuiuluz,  in 
the  year  of  the  pig,  is  said  to  have  received  a 
document  from  l  ilghluk-Timnr,  in  which  the  “nine 
privileges”  (  7’ti A'a*hidly  p.  54  ^  •*<**/•)  of 
the  Khan’s  house  were  recognised.  This  cyclic 
year  would  correspond  to  1513,  while  TughluV- 


TimOr  according  to  the  Çafar-NUmah  (L  59)  did 
not  come  to  Kundus  till  the  year  136  t  (the  yeas 
of  the  ox.);  this  throws  doubts  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  document.  Muhammad  Haidar  says  that  he 
had  with  his  own  eyes  seen  the  document  which 
was  written  “in  the  Mongol  language  and  cha¬ 
racter”;  it  was  afterwards  lost,  “during  the  trou¬ 
bled  times  of  Shaibftnl-Khftn”  (p.  56).  As  Shaibflnl 
died  io  916=  1510  and  the  author,  as  he  hitqsclf 
tells  us  (p.  305),  was  15  years  of  age  in  the  year 
920=1514  (the  cyclic  year  of  the  swine  given 
there  corresponds  to  1515  a.  !>.),  he  could  only 
have  seen  the  document  while  quite  a  boy. 

The  Amirs  Shams  al*I)in  and  Kamar  al-Din  are 
given  amongst  others  in  the  7V/7£4-i  Kaihidl  as 
brothers  of  Bülâdjl  who  is  mentioned  nowhere 
else.  The  former  appears  also  in  the  f.afar-Xäm  ah 
(i.  104  et  scq.)  as  a  valiant  Amir,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Mongol  army  in  the  year  1365 
(year  of  the  snake);  but  nothing  is  said  there  of 
his  being  a  member  of  the  Dnghlftt  tribe  or  of 
his  relationship  to  Kamar  al-Din.  Kamar  al-Dtn 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  /afar- S' amah  (i.  178) 
in  the  year  1368  (year  of  the  ape)  as  leader  of 
the  Mongol  army;  he  had  slain  his  Khân  Ilyfts 
Khödja,  son  of  Tflghluk-TimOr,  and  seized  the 
supreme  power.  He  is  last  mentioned  in  the  same 
work  (i.  494  et  u y.)  in  1390  when,  defeated  by 
Timur,  he  had  to  take  llight  to  the  Irtish  and  thence 
farther  north  “into  the  land  of  Tülas,  where  there 
are  many  sables  and  ermines”.  His  brother  Kutb 
al-Dln  (not  mentioned  in  the  Tartkh-i  Ra<kldi) 
entered  TimQrV.  service  and,  in  the  year  1393, 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Takrit  in  Mesopotamia 
(Zafar-S'amah,  i.  650). 

After  Kamar  al-Din  had  been  overthrown  the 
power  passed  into  the  hands  of  Khudâidâd,  son 
of  Ihilâ'jjl;  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  shortly 
before  Tüghluk-Timür,  i.  e.  about  1360 — 1362  he 
was  seven  years  old  (  Tad  ild-i  Kadiidi).  Khudftidftd 
had  KJi ii lr- Khödja,  presumably  a  son  of  Taghluk:» 
Timur,  proclaimed  Khân;  he  is  said  to  have  ap¬ 
pointed  other  five  Khans  in  the  Mongol  empire 
in  course  of  time  (/7’iV.,  p.  67  et  scq.).  Khudftidftd 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Ça/ar-S'amanx  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Ma  (tab  aSSt fdain  of  cAbd  al-Raz/ftk 
Samarkand!  [q.  v.,  p.  64  who  in  this  passage 
is  only  quoting  the  text  of  the  ZubJat  aSTa- 
ivtlnkh  of  Häiiz-Abrü  with  a  few  alterations,  he 
always  took  the  side  of  Shfth-Kukh  and  I'lugh- 
Bcg,  even  against  his  own  Khftns  (the  kitter  ruled 
till  812  =  1400  in  the  name  of  his  father  in 
Samarkand).  When  in  S28  =  1425  l'lügh-Beg 
undertook  a  campaign  against  the  Mongol  empire* 
Khudâidâd  joined  his  army  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Car  in  in  the  present  district  of  Semirk'vve 
and  was  received  by  him  with  the  tumour  due  • 
to  one  of  his  advanced  years  (Marta*  aSSa'Sain^ 
MS.  in  the  I'niv.  of  St.  Petersburg,  V*.  157,  f. 
230*‘).  This  secession  to  the  enemy  of  his  native 
land  is  excused  by  family  tradition  on  religious 
grounds:  Khudâidâd  had  long  inteuded  to  peiform 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  hut  could  not  receive 
permission  from  his  Khftn  and  was  only  able  to 
carry  out  his  desire  by  an  alliance  with  ITügh- 
Beg;  he  afterwards  died  in  Medina  and  was  buried 
there  (7 V//H-1  <•$/./.*,  p.  6*)  et  seqt).  The  same 

authority  tells  us  that  Khudâidâd  ruled  for  co 
years  and  went  on  his  pilgrimage  when  07;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dates  given  above,  however,  he 
could  not  have  l »een  more  than  70  at  the  time. 
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KgudäidSd  had  previously  divided  his  lands 
among  his  sons  and  brothers  (7Vrf£i-/  Ra&tfly 
p.  100);  in  spite  of  his  father’s  secession  his 
eldest  son  Muhammad  Sfcäh  was  confirmed  in  the 
rank  of  UlOs-Begl  by  Wais-Khän;  his  residence 
is  said  to  have  been  At-Bäs&i  (in  the  south  of 
the  modem  Semir*etye)  (#/</.,  p.  78).  Saiyid  Ah¬ 
mad,  Kbudlidäd's  younger  son,  had  received  Käsh¬ 
ghar  and  Yftrkand  from  his  father,  but  bad  been 
driven  out  of  them  by  the  Timürids  (according 
to  cAbd  al- Razz  3k,  the  TimOrids  took  Käshghar 
in  819=1416,  cf.  Notes  et  Extraits ,  xix.  part 
I,  p.  296),  and  died  before  bis  father.  His  son 
Saiyid  cAli  afterwards  succeeded  in  regaining  Käsh- 
ghar  from  the  TimOrids  and  reigned  there  for 
24  years;  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  uncle 
as  UlGs-Begl;  on  his  tomb  in  Käshghar  the  year 
of  his  death  is  given  as  862  =  1457-1458;  he 
was  then  80  years  of  age  (Ta'rîkh-i  Rai&ldl^ 
p.  87  and  99;  if  this  is  true  his  grandfather 
must  have  been  little  over  20  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  birth.  His  sons  Säniz-Mlirzä  (862 — 869  = 
1457-1458 — 1464-1465)  and  Muhammad  Haidar 
(869—885  =  1464-1465 — 1480)  succeeded  him  in 
Käshghar;  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  Aba  Bakr 
Mirzä.  son  of  the  former,  who  drove  his  uncle 
and  with  him  the  Khan  YOnus  out  of  the  western 
part  of  the  modern  Chinese  Turkestan  and  foun¬ 
ded  an  independent  kingdom  there  with  Yärkand 
as  his  capital,  which  survived  till  920=1514 
when  he  was  overthrown  by  Sa'id  Kb^n.  The  author 
of  the  Tartkfi-i  Railildl  (p.  293)  makes  Abfl 
Bakr  rule  for  48  years,  which  docs  not  agree 
with  the  dates  given  by  him. 

The  fall  of  Aba  Bakr  marked  the  end  of  the 
rule  of  the  house  of  Düghlät  in  Chinese  Turke¬ 
stan;  under  Sa'ld  Khän  the  Amirs  of  this  house 
no  longer  appear  as  independent  princes,  but  only 
as  leaders  of  divisions  of  the  army  in  the  Khän’s 
service.  In  earlier  times,  when  the  Düghlät  were 
still  ruling  in  Käshghar,  other  Amirs  of  this  tribe 
had  arisen,  who  succeeded  in  winning  strong  posi¬ 
tions  for  themselves  and  participated  in  the  struggles 
for  the  throne,  in  which  we  often  find  them  fighting 
their  kinsmen  in  Käshghar,  just  as  during  the 
war  against  Aba  Bakr  the  historian  Muhammad 
Haidar  and  his  uncle  Saiyid  Muhammad  Mfrzä 
were  in  Sa'id  Kbân's  camp.  Muhammad  Haidar, 
the  historian's  grandfather,  had  rebelled  against 
Khan  Yunus  in  Al^sO  after  being  driven  from 
Käshghar,  made  peace  with  himt  soon  afterwards, 
was  appointed  governor  of  Osh  in  Farghana,  and 
while  there  had  made  an  unfortunate  attempt  to 
renew  the  war  against  Abu  Bakr;  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  latter  and  allowed  to  go  to  Ba- 
dakb^bSn;  he  then  went  first  to  Samarkand  to 
the  TimOrid  Ahmad  Mirzä,  and  then  to  Tashkent 
to  his  old  master  Yünus,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  attended  as  physician  during  his  last  illness 
(892=  1487).  His  eldest  son,  Muhammad  Husain, 
the  father  of  the  historian,  was  12  years  old  in 
885  =  1480  (Ta'rlbh-i  RaifiUli,  p.  106  et  set] l)\ 
after  the  departure  of  his  father  from  Farghäna 
he  remained  two  years  there  with  the  TimOrid 
'Omar  Shaikh  and  then  returned  to  his  close  friend 
Sultän  Mal/mQd  Khän,  the  son  and  successor  of 
YQnus;  the  latter  appointed  him  governor  of  Urä 
Tepe  in  900  =  1495,  hut  he  had  to  hand  over 
this  town  to  the  Uzbegs  in  908=1503,  after 
Sultän's  MahrnOd  Khan's  defeat  at  Akfisf;  he  then 
went  to  Karätcgln  and  thence  to  the  land  of  the 


Uzbegs  where  be  became  intimate  with  Maÿmüd, 
the  brother  of  his  former  enemy  Shaibänl;  after 
the  death  of  his  friend  in  909=1504,  he  went 
over  to  the  Tim  Grids  from  the  Uzbegs  again, 
went  first  to  Khoräsän  to  Sultän  Husain  Mirzä, 
from  him  to  Bäbur  at  Käbul,  took  part  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  latter  in  912  =  1506-1507, 
was  pardoned  by  him  and  returned  to  Shaibänl 
once  more,  who  had  him  put  to  death  in  Iierät 
in  914  =  1508.  His  brother  Saiyid  Muhammad 
Mirzä,  who  was  41  years  of  age  in  920=1514 
(  Ta’rM-i  Rashidi,  p  305)  had  formerly  been  in 
the  service  of  Khäu  Sultän  MahmGd,  and  been 
handed  over  to  the  Uzbegs  by  his  enemies;  he 
was  released  by  DjänI-Beg,  Shaibänl's  cousin  and 
made  another  attempt  to  set  himself  up  in  Andl- 
djän;  on  being  driven  out  of  this  district  he  went 
with  Sa'ld  Khän  to  Chinese  Turkestan.  In  Sa'ïd 
Khän's  kingdom  he  occupied  a  prominent  position 
till  the  latter's  death  in  939=1533,  but  was 
murdered  in  the  beginning  of  940  (Thursday  24**1 
July  1533)  by  command  of  his  successor  cAbd 
al-Rashld  ( Ta*rikh-i  Raihidi ,  p.  4  50).  On  the  life 
of  the  historian  Muhammad  Haidar  Düghlät,  see 
the  separate  article. 

The  name  Dülàt  (in  Vambéry,  Das  Türkettvolk 
etc.,  p.  286:  Tulatai)  is  borne  at  the  present  day 
I  by  a  numerous  (according  to  Aristow,  Zam'etki 
ob  etniceskom  Sostav*e  Tjurkskikh  piemen  etc., 
p.  77  numbering  about  40,000  tents)  branch  of 
the  “Great  Horde”  of  Kazak  (called  Kirghiz  by 
the  Russians)  between  the  Ili  and  the  Sir-Daryä. 
The  word  DOlat  appears  to  he  derived  from  Dügh¬ 
lät  and  like  the  names  of  most  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  Kazak,  to  have  been  brought  west  by  the 
Mongols;  Aristow's  attempt  to  connect  the  Dalät 
with  the  Tu-lo  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Bulghär 
royal  house  of  Dulo,  is  certainly  futile.  Unlike 
some  other  originally  Mongol  tribal  names  found 
among  the  Kazak  (Naiman,  Hjalayir  etc.)  the  word 
Düghlät  is  no  longer  found  in  Mongolia  with 
this  meaning;  the  Düghlät  therefore  must  have 
left  Mongolia  in  the  xiii*h  century  either  entirely 
or  leaving  only  a  few  of  their  number  who  have 
since  been  incorporated  in  other  tribes. 

(W.  Barthold.) 

PUI^A  (a.)  “forenoon”;  a  time  of  prayer,  sec 
Sai.At;  it  is  also  the  title  of  Sura  xciii. 

*  AL-DUKHÄN  (a.)  “Smoke”,  title  of  Sara  xliv. 

DULAFIDS.  The  Dulafids  were  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  Aba  Dulaf  al-Käsim  b.  cIsfi  al- 
Idjlf  (see  the  article  al-KAsim),  who  held  a  more 
or  less  independent  position  in  Karadj  (between 
Hamadän  and  Ispahan)  and  are  therefore  treated 
by  some  Arab  historians  as  an  independent  dynasty. 
After  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  in 
228  (842)  his  son  ‘Abd  al-cAzIz  became  head  of 
the  family  and  on  his  death  in  260  he  was  follo¬ 
wed  by  his  sons  Dulaf  (died  265  =  878-879), 
Ahmad  (died  280  =  893),  (Omar  and  al-Härith, 
called  Aba  Inilä,  in  succession.  When  the  last 
named  was  slain  in  284  =  897,  the  power  of  the 
Dulafids  came  to  an  end. 

Bibliography'.  Ihn  al-Athlr,  KUtnil  (cd. 

Tornbcrg),  vi.  and  vii. 

DULDUL,  the  name  of  the  Prophet's  white 
shc-mulc,  which  was  ridden  by  him  on  his 
campaigns.  She  survived  him  and  when  in  her 
old  age,  she  lost  her  teeth,  they  used  to  feed  her 
by  putting  corn  in  her  mouth.  She  is  said  to  have 
survived  into  Muawiya's  reign  and  to  have  died 
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at  Yanbu*.  According  to  a  ShPl  legend  she  retained 
her  vigour  so  long  that  cAlI  was  able  to  ride  her 
on  his  campaigns  against  the  Khäridjis.  She  had 
been  sent  Muhammad  as  a  present,  with  the  ass 
‘Ofair,  by  Mukawkis;  this  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  Muslims  had  seen  a  she-mulc.  According 
to  another  tradition,  which  confuses  Duldul  with 
another  she-ass  called  Fidda,  Muhammad  had  re« 
ceivcd  her  from  Farwa  b.  ‘Amr  al-L>judb3mI.  The 
name  Duldul  properly  means  “porcupine”  (Tâdj 
aUArfts,  vii.  324;  Li  sun  aUArab,  xiii.  264),  but 
as  this  name  is  not  a  very  appropriate  one  for 
a  she-mulc,  it  was  probably  only  with  reference 
to  its  speed  that  it  was  given. 

Bibliography  :  Nawawl,  Biographical  Die - 
tionary ,  p.  46;  Ibn  al-Athlr,  Kamil,  ii.  238; 
1‘abarl,  i.  1783;  Damiri,  JJayTit  al-I/ayaxvan,  i. 
420.  (Cl.  Hcart.) 

al-DULFIN,  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Creek 
è  (also  is  the  name  given  by  the 

Arab  astronomers  to  the  constellation  of  the 
Dolphin.  The  older  or  popular  name  among 
the  Arabs  was  al-Salib  =  the  cross,  and  the  outer¬ 
most  star  of  the  constellation  was  called  '‘Annul 
al-Salib  =  pillar  or  basis  of  the  cross  (the  as¬ 
tronomers  call  it  Dhanab  al-Dulfin  —  tail  of  the 
dolphin).  In  KazwinI  we  also  find  the  name  al- 
cUkud,  probably  to  be  translated  “the  pearls”  (of 
the  necklace),  for  the  four  stars  which  arc  close 
together  forming  a  rhombus. 

Bibliography  :  al-Hattftnî,  Opus  astronomi- 
cum  (ed.  Nallino),  ii.  153;  iii.  253;  al-KazwInl, 
/Cosmographie  (cd.  Wüsten feld),  i.  34;  L.  Idclcr, 
Untersuchungen  Uber  den  Ursprung  u.  die  Be¬ 
deutung  der  Sternnamen  (Herl in,  1809),  p.  l  lo¬ 
in.  (II.  SUTKK.) 

DULÜK,  a  place  in  Northern  Syria, 
N.  W.  of  cAintäl>  [q.  v.,  p.  2140],  is  the  ancient 
Dolichc,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Gcr- 
manicia  aud  Nicopolis  io  Zeugma.  Dulük,  which 
was  captured  by  cIyitd  b.  Ghanm,  was  one  of  the 
fortresses  on  the  Byzantine  frontier  (cf.  cAdI  b. 
nl-Rika£’s  verse  in  Yakut,  ii.  583  and  Noldekc's 
note  on  it  in  the  Zeitsehr .  </.  Deutsch,  Merge  ni. 
Gesellschaft ,  xliv.  700)  and  at  a  later  period  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Djund  nl-'Aw&sim  (q.  v.,  p.  515  et 
/«%/•]  instituted  by  Ilârün.  In  the  wars  with  the 
Byzantines  of  the  Hamdänid  Saif  al-I>awla  and  the 
poet  AbU  Firfts  it  played  a  part  (cf.  YftVüt  loc.  cit.) 
and,  accoruing  to  lbn  al-Athlr,  viii.  404,  it  was 
taken  by  them  in  the  year  they  took  the  latter 
prisoner  (351  =962).  The  place  appears  gradually 
to  have  lost  its  importance  with  the  rise  of  cAiiitilb. 
This  can  be  the  only  explanation  of  Yakut's  state¬ 
ment  (iii.  759)  that  ‘Aintâb  was  once  called  Dulük. 
The  name  of  Dolichc  has  survived  in  that  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Dülük-koi  and  of  Tell  Dülük  to  the  south 
of  it,  on  which  now'  stands  the  chapel  of  a  Muslim 
saint,  probably  the  successor  of  Zeus  Dolichcnus 
(see  Cumont  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  iv.  1276  et  seq.). 

Bibliography :  G.  I.c  Strange,  Palestine 
under  the  Moslems ,  p.  36,  386  et  seq.,  438;  v. 
K  reiner,  Beiträge  zur  Geogr,  des  nor  dl,  Syrien, 
p.  25;  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  x.  1034  et  seq.',  Hu¬ 
matin  and  Puchstein,  Reisen ,  p.  116  et  seq.,  169, 
400.  (R.  Hartmann.) 

DÜMAT  al-DJANDAL.  [Sec  x»Ja\vf  ai.-sikh.\n.] 
DUNAISIR,  a  t  o  w*  11  i  n  M  e  sopotn  m  i  a , 
about  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Mfttdfn  in  Lat.  37°  12' 
N.  In  the  middle  ages,  particulaily  under  the 
l'rtukids,  it  attained  great  prosperity  and  impor¬ 


tance  as  a  trading  centre,  as  the  considerable 
ruins  that  still  survive  (notably  the  ruins  of  two 
mosques)  show.  The  half  ruined  Kurd  village  of 
K<3£  Hi  sir  =  “ancient  citadel**  (abbreviated  to 
Kösar;  the  name  is  often  given  in  a  corrupt  form 
by  the  older  travellers)  now  lies  in  the  area  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  ancient  town;  this  name  was  known 
even  to  YSkOt.  To  the  east  of  Dunaisir  lies  a 
vast  mound  of  ruins,  Tell  Ermen,  which  must 
mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  tow*n;  Sachau  identi¬ 
fied  the  latter  as  the  celebrated  Seleucid  capital 
of  Tigranokerta  but  C.  F.  Lehmann's  researches 
now  show  that  this  is  to  be  located  in  MaiyäBt- 
rikln;  od  this  point  cf.  Streck  in  the  Zeitsehr .  «4 
Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Gesellseh .,  lxvi.  302.  According 
to  G.  HofTmann  ( Zeitsehr .  d.  Deutsch,  Morgen /. 
Gcsellseh .,  xxxii.  741),  Dunaisir  should  be  identified 
as  the  fortress  of  Adcnystrai  mentioned  by  Dio 
Cassius  (lxviii.  22).  At  the  southeast  base  of 
Tell  Ermcn  lay  the  large  Armenian  settlement  of 
Tell  Ermcn  (the  hill  of  the  Armenians)  which 
took  its  name  from  the  hill. 

B  ibis  og  raphy\  A  chronicle  of  Dunaisir 
(in  the  main  an  autobiography)  was  written 
about  610=1213  by  the  physician  al-Duzmish; 
s.  Brockclmann,  Geseh.  der  arab.  Litt .,  L  333  ; 
Yakut,  MtCdjam  (ed.  Wustcnfcld),  s.  v.;  Bill, 
Geograph.  Arab.  (ed.  de  Goejc),  passim;  Ibn 
Hjubair  (ed.  de  Goeje,  2  ed.),  p.  240,  241;  Le 
Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  East,  Caliphate 
(1905),  p.  96;  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  xi.  42,  366, 
373 — 375;  Petermann,  Reisen  im  Orient  (1S61), 
ii.  347-348;  E.  Sachau,  Reise  in  Syrien  und 
Mesopotam.  (1SS3),  p.  400 — 403  (with  map  of 
the  site);  do.,  Uber  die  Lage  von  Tigranokerta 
in  Abh.  der  Berlin.  Akad.  1SS0,  p.  57 — 62,  80; 
Streck  in  Tauly-Wissowa,  Real- Encyclopaedic , 
Suppl.  I,  10  (Adcnystrai).  (M.  STRECK.) 
DUNGAN  (Donc. an.  Test; an),  the  name  given 
to  Chinese  Muslims,  [cf.  the  article  CHINA,  p.  850*; 
and  also  the  articles  ti  rks  and  TURKESTAN.) 

DUNYA  (a.),  the  earthly,  lower  world, 
this  world  here  below.  The  word  is  used  in  the 
Kor'an  and  in  Muslim  theology  in  a  disparaging 
sense  of  “this  world”  in  opposition  to  the 
next.  Muhammad's  use  of  this  word  quite  recalls 
that  of  Christian  preachers:  “Those  that  buy  this 
earthly  life  at  the  price  of  the  future  life,  shall 
not  receive  any  relief  from  punishment  nor  shall 
they  be  helped”  (Ker’Sn,  ii.  So);  —  “Ye  prefer 
the  life  of  this  world;  and  yet  the  hereafter  is 
better  and  more  lasting.  This  is  found  in  the 
ancient  books,  in  the  books  of  Abraham  and 
Moses'*  (Koran,  lxxxvii.  16 — 19).  \Ye  see  from 
the  latter  quotation  that  Muhammad  did  not  claim 
to  be  original  when  making  exhortations  of  this 
kind;  but  what  lie  here  attributes  to  Judaism, 
ought  to  have  been  referred  to  Christianity. 

The  Inulm  al-A^arl  quotes  another  passage 
which  contains  rather  a  fine  picture  “1  warn  you” 
he  writes  “against  the  world,  it  is  a  brilliant 
coloured  and  illusive  meadow,  which  deceives  its 
inhabitants  as  the  Kor'ftn  tells  us:  “Propound  unto 
them  the  parable  of  the  life  of  this  world;  it  is 
like  the  water  we  send  down  from  the  heavens; 
and  the  plants  of  the  earth  arc  mingled  with  it 
and  on  the  next  morning,  they  arc  dry,  and  the 
wind  scatters  them,  for  God  is  all  powerful”,  (xviii. 
43).  .  ..  All  that  is  on  earth  shall  pass  away  ^lv. 
20):  prepare  therefore  your  works  in  \icw  of  the 
lasting  abode  and  eternal  life. 
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In  his  treatise  entitled  at-Durra  ml-fähAiray 
•The  precious  Pearl”,  GhazSll  imagines  that  God 
at  the  end  of  time,  when  all  beings  are  dead 
cries  out  *0  earthly  world!  o  vile  world!  (y3 
dunyS, ,  yl  düniya)  where  are  thy  lords  and  thy 
rulers?  Thou  has  seduced  them  by  thy  attractions, 
thou  has  distracted  them  from  their  future  destiny 
by  thy  splendour!”  And  after  the  resurrection 
the  same  author  makes  “the  earthly  world”  appear 
“in  the  guise  of  a  grey-haired  old  woman  of 
extreme  ugliness”;  men  are  asked  “Do  ye  re« 
cognise  her?”  They  answer  “we  take  refuge  with 
God  to  escape  from  her”.  They  are  told:  “She  is 
the  earthly  world  for  which  yc  have  hated  and 
envied  one  another”. 

Bibliography,  Von  Mehren,  Abu  'l-Ifasan 
Ali  al-Aüyari,  extract  from  Vol.  ii.  of  the  Tra¬ 
vaux  de  la  j™“  session  du  Congres  internatio¬ 
nal  des  Orientalistes ,  pages  45  ;  Lucien  Gautier, 
La  Perle  précieuse  de  Ghâzall  (Genève,  1878), 
pages  25  and  88  of  the  transi. 

(11.  Carra  de  Vaux.) 

DURAID  B.  al-Çimma  AL-Djt'snAMÏ  was  des¬ 
cended  from  Lijuyjam  b.  Mu'flwiya  b.  liakr  b. 
Hawdzin.  His  real  oame  was  Mucawiya  and  that 
of  his  father  al-Härilh.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest 
horsemen  and  one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  Arabs, 
who  preferred  him  even  to  'Antara.  I lis  father  had 
commanded  his  tribe  of  Djusham  on  the  day  of 
Makhla  in  the  war  of  the  FidLlar,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards  in  another  battle.  Sometime  after  the 
conclusion  of  that  war,  another  broke  out  between 
Kinäna  and  Sulaim  assisted  by  Djusham.  Duraid 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  Firâs, 
a  suMribe  of  Kinftna,  but,  as  he  had  on  a  foimer 
occasion  presented  his  lance  to  a  member  of  that 
tribe,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  never  again 
fought  with  them,  though  he  is  said  to  have  made 
a  hundred  raids,  all  of  them  successful.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  he  wished  to  marry  the  famous 
poetess  al-Khansä,  who  was  of  Sulaim  the  brother 
tribe  of  Ilawäzin.  He  had  four  full  brothers  who 
were  all  killed  in  battle  before  himself,  the  best 
known  being  'Abd  Allah,  who  perished  in  a  raid 
against  Gljatafän,  in  which  Duraid  also  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  ‘Abd  Allah’s  famous  steed 
Kirab  was  captured  on  the  day  his  master  was 
killed  (Cf.  Hariri,  Alabama  45;  Freytag,  Arab , 
Prov .  ii.  210).  One  of  the  last  acts  of  Duraid 
was  to  play  the  part  of  peacemaker  in  the  quarrel 
which  arose  about  the  chieftainship  of  Sulaim 
after  the  death  of  Mu'fiwiya  and  Sakhr  the  brothers 
of  al-Khansä.  He  perished  in  the  battle  of  Hunain 
in  the  year  8  a.  ii.  He  had  not  professed  Isläm. 
Owing  to  his  excessive  generosity  his  last  years 
were  spent  in  the  deepest  poverty.  lie  was  named 
‘the  brother  of  Hawdzin’  ('(abarl,  I,  3344,  where 
'All  quotes  one  of  his  verses:  also  3368). 

Bibliography,  Tabari,  i.  125$ — 1257, 
1666 — 1667;  Caussin  de  Perceval,  lissai ,  ii. 
539  *1  ***!• }  iii.  245  et  seq.  ;  Kitüb  al-Aghünî, 
ix.  2 — 20.  (T.  H.  Wkir.) 

DURRANI,  a  RalOè  clan  forming  part 
of  the  fîurCSnl  tribe.  The  Durkänis  are  des¬ 
cended  from  the  IVidals,  a  KädjpQt  tribe  absorb¬ 
ed  at  an  early  date  into  the  lialôt*  confederation. 
They  arc  a  mountain  race  inhabiting  Mt.  Drägal 
in  the  Sulaimän  Mts.  and  speak  the  Palôtt  lan¬ 
guage.  (M.  1/iNc; worth  Damks). 

ad-DURR,  the  pearl.  The  ancient  legend  of 
its  origin  is  found  at  great  length  in  the  Arab 


authors,  first  la  the  Petrology  ( Steinbuch  ed.  Ruska) 
of  Aristotle,  then  with  variants  in  the  Ikhwfin 
al-Çafa  and  the  later  cosmographers.  According 
to  it,  the  ostQrUs  (borpfiov)  rises  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea  frequented  uy  ships  and  goes  out  to 
the  Ocean.  The  winds  there  set  up  a  shower  of 
spray  and  the  shells  open  to  receive  drops  from  it; 
when  it  has  collected  a  few  drops,  it  goes  to  a 
secluded  spot  and  exposes  the  drops  morning  and 
evening  to  the  breeze  and  the  gentle  heat  of  the 
sun,  till  they  ripen.  It  then  returns  to  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  where  it  takes  root  at  the  bottom  and 
becomes  a  plant.  If  the  sun  or  the  air  reach  it 
at  midday  or  in  the  night,  the  pearls  are  des¬ 
troyed  ;  they  are  also  ruined  if  they  stay  too 
long  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  just  as  over-ripe 
dates  lose  their  beauty  and  flavour. 

Scattered  among  these  fables  we  find  a  few 
real  facts  and  critical  observations,  for  example 
the  statement,  that  the  shells  though  rough  and 
unclean  outside,  are  smooth  and  brilliant  within, 
or  that  the  substance  composing  the  pearl  is 
identical  with  that  which  lines  the  interior  of  the 
shell,  which  points  to  its  being  produced  from 
the  latter.  We  also  find  a  comparison  with  the 
hen’s  egg  or  with  the  child  in  its  mother’s  womb. 

*  Of  particular  interest  is  the  statement  that  there 
is  a  worm  in  the  pearl,  for  recent  research  has 
shown  that  the  formation  of  pearls  is  actually 
the  work  of  parasitic  worms  (cf.  Meisenheimer, 
Naturw .  Wochenschrift ,  1905,  p.  273  et  seq,), 

Mas'adI  gives  us  the  earliest  account  of  the 
provenance  of  pearls  in  various  parts  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  of  the  pearl-fisheries  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  in  his  'ATuntdj  al-J2hahab ,  he  refers 
to  an  earlier  work  of  his  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  drawn  upon  Yahyä  b.  Mâsawaih’s  book  on 
stones,  which  was  extracted  from  Tifâshl.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  him  the  only  pearl-fisheries  are  on  the 
coast  of  the  sea  of  Habash  at  Khärak  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  at  Katar,  'Oman  and  Serendib.  The 
divers  live  only  on  fish  and  dates;  a  slit  is  made 
in  their  necks  below  the  ear,  through  which  they 
can  breathe,  for  they  close  the  nostrils  by  clasping 
a  piece  of  tortoise-shell  on  the  nose  (or  accor¬ 
ding  to  Yahyä  b.  Mäsawaih,  they  place  a  long 
reed  in  the  nose  and  breathe  through  this).  They 
can  remain  half  an  hour  below  the  water.  They 
put  cottonwool  steeped  in  oil  in  their  ears;  when 
under  the  water  they  squeeze  some  of  it  out  so 
that  it  becomes  quite  bright.  They  paint  their 
legs  with  a  black  substance  lest  they  should  be 
devoured  by  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  While 
under  the  water  they  communicate  with  one  another 
by  a  kind  of  barking  sound.  Ibn  BattGtä  also 
gives  some  of  these  fables,  but  on  the  whole  his 
account  of  the  pearl-fisheries  is  based  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  observations  at  SfrSf.  There  the  HanU  Sift! 
dive  for  pearls  in  a  calm  bay.  In  the  months  01 
April  and  May  many  boats  assemble  here  with 
divers  and  Persian  merchants.  The  diver  places 
the  clamp  on  his  nose,  tics  a  rope  round  him 
and  remains  one  to  two  hours  (!)  under  water. 
He  finds  shells  firmly  attached  between  small 
stones  and  sand  and  pulls  them  off  by  hand  or 
cuts  them  off  with  a  special  knife,  and  puts  them 
in  a  leather  bag  which  he  has  hanging  round  his 
neck.  When  he  can  remain  below  no  longer,  he 
shakes  the  rope;  the  man  in  the  l*>at  secs  this, 
pulls  him  up,  takes  the  shells,  opens  them  and 
collects  the  pearls.  The  Suljan  receives  five  of 
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each  haul  and  the  merchants  sell  the  others,  but 
the  divers  themselves  have  little  profit  as  they  are 
always  in  debt  to  the  merchants  for  advances 
made  them. 

The  pearl  Is  the  jewel  ««t*  *£0%**  and  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  above  other  jewels  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  hahoani  and  not  turabi.  Tlfashl  gives  a  very 
full  account  of  the  perfections  and  defects  of 
pearls,  their  value,  their  various  colours,  the  re¬ 
storation  of  pearls,  etc.,  while  Dimishkl  tells  us 
how  mother-of-pearl  if  irk  al-hflu  )  is  obtained 
from  the  layers  composing  the  pearl-shell.  Valuable 
medicinal  qualities  are  of  course  ascribed  to  the 
pearl.  They  are  believed  to  be  particularly  effec¬ 
tive  in  cases  of  palpitation  of  the  heart  or  melan¬ 
cholia,  they  strengthen  the  nerves,  cure  headaches 
and,  if  dissolved  in  water  and  rubbed  on  the  af¬ 
flicted  part,  mitigate  leprosy.  They  are  dissolved 
with  citron  juice  and  vinegar. 

A  separate  article  would  be  necessary  to  treat 
of  the  role  of  the  “pearl”  iu  the  titles  of  books, 
in  poetry  and  in  rhetoric;  we  must  limit  ourselves 
here  to  the  natural  history  side. 

/>  i bli  0 g  r  a p  hy  \  Das  Stein  buch  des  A  /  is  tö¬ 
tete*  (cd.  Ruska),  p.  64,  96,  130;  Ikhw3n  al-Safft 
(cd.  Bombay),  ii.  75;  Mascadl,  Murûdj  a /« 
D hah  ab ,  i.  328;  KdrisI  (cd.  Jaubcrt),  i.  1 57, 
377;  lbn  Rattüt ä  (cd.  Dcfrcmcry),  ii.  244  <*/ ; 
KazwinI,  c Adjaib  al-Makhlukat  (cd.  Wüsten« 
fcld),  i.  1 1 5,  223;  Dimi^hki,  Kosmographie  (ed. 
Mehren),  p.  77  etc.;  Tifäshi,  AzhJr  al-Afkâr 
(trad.  Raineri  Biscia),  p.  6;  lbn  al-Baitär  in 
Lcclcrc:  Notices  et  extr .,  Bd.  xxvi.  I,  p.  248; 
Clement-Mullet,  Essai  sur  la  min.  arabe  in  Journ . 
As .,  vidi  Ser.,  xi.  (186S),  p.  16.  (J.  Ruska.) 
DURRÄNl,  one  of  the  principal  tribes 
of  the  Afghans,  formerly  known  as  Abdäll 
(from  an  eponymic  ancestor  Avdäl).  The  name 
was  changed  by  Ahmad  Shäh  to  Durränl  from 
his  assumed  title  Durr-i  -durrän.  For  the  history 
of  the  tribe  up  to  this  period  see  AUDÂI.I  and 
AHMAD  SJJÂH,  also  AKDHÄNtSTÄN  pp.  I6S-169.  The 
kingdom  founded  by  Ahmad  Shall  is  known  as 
the  Durrani  kingdom,  but  should  more  strictly  be 
catlcd  Sadûzai,  as  the  kings  belonged  to  the  Sa- 
dozai  section  of  the  great  Töpalzai  clan  of  the 
Durrftnis,  and  their  successors  the  Bärakzais  arc 
also  Durränis.  There  arc  three  principal  clans  in 
the  tribe,  viz.  Topalzai,  Bârakzai  and  Alaközai. 
The  Durrani  tribe  occupies  the  country  near  Kan¬ 
dahar,  southwards  up  to  the  boundary  of  Balö- 
Cislnti,  the  valley  of  the  lower  Ilclmand,  and  of 
the  Tarnak,  Arghandäb  and  Arghasân,  with  Za- 
mlndäwar.  The  Acakzais  of  the  Khwadja  Amr&n 
range  in  the  Quetta  Pishln  district  of  British  Ba- 
löcistän  arc  a  branch  of  this  tribe,  and  the  Tarins 
of  the  same  Province  arc  nearly  related  to  them. 

The  Durranis  arc  a  very  large  and  powerful 
tribe,  but  no  statistics  exist  as  to  their  actual 
numbers. 

Bibliography :  It'âkfât-i  Durrani  (Kan¬ 
pur  1292);  Bcllcw,  Knees  of  Afghanistan  (Cal¬ 
cutta,  1880);  Klphinstonc,  Caubool  (London, 
1839 — 42);  Longworlh  Dames,  Coins  of  the 
Durranis  ( Num .  Chron .  1889);  Rodgers,  Coins 
of  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  (  Journ .  As.  Soe.  Deng. 
1885);  NPmat  Allah,  Makhzan-i  Afghani ,  ms. 
Dorn,  History  of  the  Afghans  (London,  1836)* 
(M.  1  .oNt «worth  Dames.) 
DUSJJMANZIYÄR.  [Sec  mpiiammad  n.  ih’sii- 
manziyak.] 


I  DUZAKH.  [Sec  nXr.] 

DWÄ’IR  (DawX^ir)  plural  of  DX’ira  *drde", 
a  confederacy  of  families  whose  doty 
it  is  to  give  personal  attendance  on  a 
native  chief.  Before  the  French  conquest  of 
Algeria,  the  name  Ehca'ir  was  borne  more  parti¬ 
cularly  by  four  groups  of  families  or  tribes,  en¬ 
camped  in  the  southwest  of  Oran,  attached  to 
the  service  of  this  town  and  its  Bey.  They  were 
organised  as  a  militia  on  a  sort  of  feudal  basis, 
and  lived  on  the  produce  of  lands  granted  them 
by  the  Turkish  government,  and  on  the  booty 
won  in  expeditions  against  unsubjccted  tribes  or 
those  that  refused  to  pay  taxes.  It  must  not  he 
forgotten  that,  when  the  Turks  arrived  in  the 
Maghrib,  they  found  a  country  without  any  ho- 
mogeniety  and  without  the  bond  of  a  common  na¬ 
tionality  among  its  inhabitants.  They  had  not  to 
“divide  to  rule”  as  has  sometimes  been  said,  but 
had  only  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  dis¬ 
sensions.  This  is  how  in  spite  of  their  small  num¬ 
bers  they  were  able  to  rule  such  a  vast  territory. 
In  each  province  of  the  regency,  the  tribes  were 
divided  into  those  that  paid  taxes  and  bore  all 
the  burdens  and  tribes  who  did  not  pay  taxes 
but  collected  them  and  shared  them  with  the 
ruling  race.  These  tribes,  the  Dwl’ir  Zmâla,  I  la- 
shim  etc.,  were  also  called  Makkzen  tribes  (cf. 
the  article  makhzen),  but  it  was  the  Dwft’ir  that 
attained  special  celebrity  in  Algerian  history  for 
a  period.  An  individual  soldier  in  this  militia  was 
called  mkhaznl. 

Origin.  The  native  legends  on  the  origin  ot 
these  tribes  agree  on  one  point,  viz.  that  the 
Dwd’ir  are  descendants  of  the  regular  soldiers 
brought  by  Mülfiy  IsmicIl,  Sultln  of  Fis  to  gar¬ 
rison  Oran  and  the  surrounding  country  during 
his  struggle  with  the  Turks  (1701).  This  enter¬ 
prise  was  a  failure  and  resulted  in  the  Turks 
enlisting  these  picked  horsemen  into  their  own 
service  and  they  settled  and  had  descendants  in 
the  land.  The  Dey  placed  a  native  family  devoted 
to  the  Turks  over  them,  the  Bohaithlya  whose 
genealogy  to  the  French  conquest  is: 

Bashir  a-Bohaiihl 
_ I  _ 


al-Müfok  Ismail  ‘Adda  Ytlsuf 

I  I _ 


Muhammad  Ismäcil  KaddÜr  Mustaß  Ivaddür 
al-Kblr  at-Sghlr. 

Bashir  the  founder  of  this  family  was  a  famous 
fighter  in  the  struggles  between  the  Arabs  of  the 
valley  of  Shalif  and  the  Turks.  He  belonged  to 
the  i  lâd  MascQd  a  section  of  the  Clâd  Bd  Bckr, 
a  branch  of  the  Mahall  confederacy.  But  having 
slain  one  of  his  cousins  in  revenge,  he  sought 
refuge  among  the  Turks  and  enlisted  in  their 
army.  When  the  Dwit'ir  were  organised,  he  was 
made  Agha  of  this  soldiery.  On  his  death  a  cer¬ 
tain  Sharif  al-Kurdi  succeeded  him  with  IsmaTl, 
Bashir's  son,  as  Khalifa  (lieutenant).  On  the  death 
of  Sharif,  Ismicil  succeeded  in  command  of  the 
Dw.Vir  and  appointed  Sharif s  son  his  lieutenant. 
The  post  of  Ag\a  of  this  famous  body  of  men 
was  henceforth  kept  in  these  two  famitics.  At  the 
time  of  the  French  conquest,  it  was  occupied  by 
Mustafil  b.  ImiuVU,  grandson  of  Ita^hir;  his  Khalifa 
was  ‘  Abd  al-Kfcdir  b.  tibarlf. 
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The  organisation  and  duties  of  the 
DwaMr.  The  Bey  of  Oran  had  four  Aghas  under 
him,  to  represent  him  among  the  tribes.  Two 
of  these  posts  were  reserved  for  the  Dwä’ir,  i.  e. 
for  the  families  of  Bashir  al-Buhaith!  and  Sharif 
al-Kurdl  and  two  for  the  Zmäla.  These  important 
offices  were  much  sought  after  and  were  not  gran¬ 
ted  without  payment.  At  their  nomination,  the 
Aghas  of  the  Dwä’ir  paid  to  the  Dfwän  of  Algiers 
the  sum  of  40,000  riySl  bütfjü  (about  £  2800) 
for  the  right  of  wearing  the  gartdtlra ,  a  kind  of 
uniform  of  office.  The  Aghas  of  Zmäla  only  paid 
20,000  riyZl  bûjjü  for  the  same  reason.  The  Agha, 
while  on  active  service,  also  paid  a  similar  sum 
into  the  Bey’s  treasury  every  six  months.  The  two 
Aghas  relieved  one  another  annually.  Their  armed 
men  paid  annually  a  trifling  sum  to  the  Bey’s 
treasury,  the  “spur-tax”,  which  relieved  them  of  all 
other  taxation.  The  pwä’ir  and  the  Zmäla  had 
the  sole  privilege  of  collecting  taxes  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  province  of  South  Oran  called  the  Ya'kOblya 
which  stretched  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mascara 
and  the  hills  of  Tlemcen  to  the  Djebel  AmOr. 
The  taxes  paid  by  the  tribes  of  the  Ya'kQblya  to 
the  Bey  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Dwä’ir, 
consisted  of  slaves  of  both  sexes,  wool,  sheep, 
sleeping-carpets,  red  leather  for  saddles,  bridles, 
native  boots  ( temaks ),  horse-covers,  camels  and 
the  lama  (tribute  in  silver).  Besides  having  to 
collect  the  tribute  from  the  western  part  of  Yac- 
lfûbiya  province,  the  richest  part,  the  Dwä’ir  had 
also  to  police  the  tribes  of  the  west  of  Oran. 

The  Dwä’ir  since  the  French  conquest. 
The  capitulation  of  Algeria  in  1830  surprised  the 
Turks  of  Oran  and  their  Makhzen  just  when 
they  had  pacified  through  terrorising  them,  the 
tribes  who  had  been  agitated  by  the  machinations 
of  the  Sultans  of  Morocco.  The  Arab  tribes  be¬ 
lieving  that  Turkish  rule  was  at  an  end,  rebelled 
against  it  everywhere.  The  SultSn  of  Morocco 
seized  the  opportunity  to  attempt  to  get  himself 
proclaimed  sovereign  by  the  people  of  Tlemcen 
and  the  whole  province.  The  Bey  Hasan  of  Oran, 
the  Turks  and  Kulughli  of  Oran  and  Tlemcen 
and  the  Makhzen  people  seeing  that  the  French  j 
government  did  not  meet  their  advances,  sought 
another  way  out  of  their  difficulty.  The  Bey  set 
out  for  the  Fast.  The  Kulughlis  of  Tlemcen  and 
the  Makhzen  tried  to  save  the  situation  by  relying 
on  Malay  :AlI,  the  khalifa  and  nephew  of  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  who  had  been  sent  in  great  has^e 
to  take  possession  of  the  province.  The  Agha  of 
the  Dwä'ir,  Musjafä  b.  Kina'll,  was  retained  in 
his  office  and  further  received  command  of  100 
horsemen  of  the  Sultan’s  negro  guard  (lAbld)  to 
go  into  the  Mascara  and  Mostagancm  districts  to 
proclaim  the  Sultan.  But  Müläy  cAlï,  who  was 
badly  advised,  did  not  know  how  to  win  the 
Kulughlis  of  Tlemcen  to  his  side.  He  allowed  his 
officers,  greedy  of  plunder  and  deceived  by  the 
natives,  to  fall  upon  their  allies  the  Dwä'ir,  to 
plunder  them  and  carry  off  their  money  and  cattle. 
The  Sultan  of  Mofocco  seeing  his  nephew’s  in¬ 
capacity  had  to  recall  him.  The  celebrated  Emir 
*Abd  al-Kädir  b.  Muhyl  al-I)In  replaced  him.  The 
latter  from  the  first  endeavoured  to  get  Mustafa 
b.  Isma'il  and  the  other  Makhzen  to  join  in  the 
holy  war  against  the  French.  Mustafa,  then  in 
preliminary  negotiations  with  the  French,  would 
not  move;  his  nephew  Mazari,  on  the  other  hand 
joined  the  Emir.  Henceforth  their  tribes  were 


divided;  one  section  followed  Maxarl  to  *Abd  al- 
Kadir,  while  the  other  remained  with  MustaftL 
But  General  Desmichels  having  been  appointed 
commander  of  the  troops  in  Oran,  the  French 
advances  ceased.  cAbd  al-Kadir  having  summoned 
the  tribes  to  a  holy  war  in  May  1833,  the  Dwä’ir 
and  their  chiefs  came  to  take  part.  Musjaßt  how¬ 
ever,  went  his  own  way  and  received  the  same 
honours  from  his  men  as  cAbd  al-Kädir  did  from 
the  other  Arabs.  After  their  defeat,  the  Dwa’ir 
and  the  Zmäla  with  Mustafa  b.  Isma'il,  still  held 
themselves  aloof.  To  prevent  them  joining  the 
French,  cAbd  al-Kadir  endeavoured  to  win  them  to 
his  side.  It  happened  that,  to  obtain  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  Angad,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  former 
Turkish  Makhzen,  the  Emir  had  been  obliged  to 
grant  them  certain  pastures,  claimed  by  the  BanB 
cAmer  as  their  property.  The  latter  enraged  refused 
to  pay  the  tribute  they  had  previously  agreed  to 
pay.  The  Emir  sent  Musjaffc  b.  IsmâSl  and  his 
Dwâ’ir  against  them.  The  BanQ  cAmer  submitted 
at  once  and  the  Emir  tried  to  stop  Mustafa.  He 
was  too  late,  for  the  Band  cAmer  had  been  an¬ 
nihilated  and  their  chief  killed.  The  quarrel  that 
arose  between  Mustafa  and  the  Emir,  resulted 
in  a  series  of  Homeric  combats.  The  Emir  was 
defeated  successively  at  Hennaya  and  at  Sikkak 
near  Tlemcen;  his  undisciplined  Arabs  could  not 
stand  the  unwavering  charges  of  the  Dwä’ir  ca¬ 
valry.  He  would  certainly  have  been  exterminated 
if  he  had  not  found  help  with  the  French,  who 
did  not  properly  understand  his  case.  Before  such 
an  alliance,  MustafiS  thought  it  prudent  to  take 
flight  to  Morocco  and  enter  the  Sultan’s  service. 
He  sent  the  latter  as  a  present  the  booty  won 
from  cAbd  al-Kädir,  including  a  golden  parasol 
presented  to  the  Emir  by  the  Kulughlis.  It  was 
a  difficult  matter  to  restore  peace  but  in  the  end 
the  Dwä’ir  submitted;  Mustafa  refused  to  remain 
at  their  head  and  entrenched  himself  in  the  Mesh* 
war  (a  fortress  of  the  Kulughlis  of  Tlemcen  which 
held  out  against  *Abd  al-Kädir)  with  50  Dwä’ir 
families.  They  continued  to  fight  bitterly  against 
the  Emir. 

j  The  Emir  cAbd  al-Kädir  seeing  that  he  would 
not  succeed  in  subduing  the  Kulughlis,  entrusted 
the  siege  of  Mesh  war  to  the  Moors  of  Tlemcen, 
their  enemies,  and  retired  to  Mascara  where  his 
headquarters  were.  The  Dwä’ir  and  the  Zmala 
who  had  embraced  his  cause  on  the  return  of 
Mustafa  from  Morocco  and  the  futile  reconciliation 
between  the  two  chiefs,  were  placed  under  the 
sole  command  of  al-Mazarf,  the  Agha  of  the  Zmäla. 
But  the  latter  were  not  long  in  seeing  that  the 
Emir  could  not  protect  them  against  the  French. 
General  Desmichels  after  the  occupation  of  Mos¬ 
tagancm  in  August  1833  carried  off  their  families 
and  their  flocks  to  punish  them  for  the  support 
they  had  given  his  adversary.  They  were  forced 
to  come  to  beseech  him  to  make  p*acc  and  restore 
their  families  and  property.  The  majority  submitted 
and  pitched  their  tents  on  their  lands  around 
Oran  under  the  supervision  of  French  troops. 
They  were  settled  in  Misscrgli in  (September  1833). 
They  elected  as  their  chiefs,  Isma'il  uld  Kädi  and 
eAdda  b.  'Othmän  for  the  Dwä’ir  and  Ilâdjdj  al- 
Uza1  and  Hädjdj  Shaikh  for  the  Zmäla.  Since 
then  they  have  always  shown  themselves  faithful 
to  France  and  fought  with  her  troops  even  against 
their  kinsmen  who  remained  in  the  ranks  of  cAbd 
al-Kädir  (TamzQra,  1834). 


DWÄ^R  —  DWIN. 


Suddenly  the  riling  of  Sid!  l'Aribi  in  the  valtey 
of  the  Shalif  and  of  the  Der^lwl  Si  MQ&5  in  the 
south  against  the  Emir  cAbd  al-Kädir  and  the 
appointment  of  General  Trezel  to  Desmichels’ 'com¬ 
mand,  gave  renewed,  hope  to  Mustaß  b.  IsmlHl, 
the  irréconciliable  enemy  of  cAbd  al-K&dir.  In 
name  of  the  Kulughlis  of  Tlcmcen  and  the  Dwî’ir 
he  made  overtures  to  the  French  general  who, 
however,  did  not  accept  them.  Hut  these  overtures 
enabled  the  French  officers  to  begin  relations  which 
were  later  to  be  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  the 
Emir.  The  latter  was  not  ignorant  of  these  ne¬ 
gotiations  and,  relying  on  the  decisions  of  the 
cUlamas  of  Käs  forbidding  Muslims  to  lend  their 
aid  to  the  Christians,  he  tried  to  win  the  support 
of  the  DwäJir  and  the  Zmâla,  cither  of  their  own 
free  will  or  by  force.  Besides,  the  example  of  the 
latter  was  encouraging  other  natives  to  trade  and 
negotiate  with  the  French.  In  June  1835  therefore 
he  sent  to  the  two  Makhzcn  tribes  al-Mazarl,  the 
Agha  of  the  Zmftla  who  had  remained  faithful  to 
him,  to  persuade  the  Dwfl’ir  and  the  Zmala  of 
the  country  round  Oran  to  return  to  Mascara  and 
to  use  force  if  necessary.  Mazarl  did  not  succeed 
in  his  mission;  in  his  wrath  he  had  his  own 
nephew  lsinacll  uld  Kftdl,  Agha  of  the  Dwä’ir  of 
Oran,  thrown  into  chains  and  was  about  to  hand 
him  over  to  the  Emir  cAbd  al-Kndir  when  his 
own  ZmSla  threatened  to  mutiny  if  he  did  not  set 
Ism2cIl  free,  which  he  did.  Mazarl  retreated  just 
as  the  French,  who  had  been  warned,  were  setting 
out  to  pursue  him. 

On  the  i6‘i>  June  General  Trezel  pitched  his 
camp  at  Figuier,  a  few  leagues  from  Oran,  to  protect 
the  Dwä’ir  and  Zmftla  who  had  declared  against 
cAbd  al-Kadir.  There  he  received  envoys  from 
these  two  tribes  and  signed  a  treaty  with  them 
by  which  they  recognised  French  suzerainty,  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  France  (art.  1) 
and  entered  her  service  as  Makhzen  troops  (art.  7). 
This  treaty  provoked  a  declaration  of  war  on 
General  Trezel  by  cAbd  al-Kâdir. 

Mustaß  b.  IsmäcIl  was  satisfied;  he  renewed 
his  oilers  which  were  accepted  by  Clauzel,  the 
new  governor.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  French 
permission  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  relieve 
the  Kulughlis  of  Tlcmcen  who  were  besieged  in 
their  Mchhwar  by  the  Moors  of  this  town,  who 
were  partisans  of  ‘Abd  al-Kildir  (Jan. — Fcbr.  1836). 
He  himself  regained  his  rank  as  head  of  the 
Dwa’ir.  Henceforth  there  was  not  a  military  ex¬ 
pedition  in  Eastern  Algeria  in  which  the  Dwä’ir 
and  the  Zmala  did  not  play  a  prominent  part. 
Mustafa  himself,  in  spite  of  a  wound  which  shat¬ 
tered  his  right  hand  in  the  battle  of  Sikkak  (1837), 
never  ceased  to  set  an  example  of  courage  and 
loyalty  to  France  to  his  tribesmen.  After  every 
battle  he  received  some  new  distinction  and  when 
distinctions  were  exhausted,  Louis-Philippe  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Maréchal  de  Camp.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  took  part  in  the  Mascara  and 
Takdcmt  expeditions  of  1841.  In  1843  he  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Smala  from  cAbd  al-KSdir 
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and,  while  returning  to  Oran  with  his  Dwifir  laden 
with  booty,  he  was  shot  in  the  chest  by  an  Arab 
as  he  was  crossing  the  Flitta  country.  He  fell 
dead  on  the  spot;  he  was  nearly  eighty  yean  of 
age.  With  his  death  the  heroic  age  of  the  Dwrfr 
and  Zmala  came  to  an  end,  but  they  have  con*  * 
tinued  to  be  loyal  to  the  French  authorities.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  personal  motives  that 
drove  Mustaß  b.  IsmfiTl  and  his  men  to  the  side 
of  cAbd  al-Kädir’s  enemies,  they  nevertheless  filled 
a  .glorious  page  in  the  history  of  Algeria. 

Bibliography  :  Anonym,  Douc\r  el  Zmala 
(Oran,  1833),  passim  (the  work  is  an  epitome 
of  a  mss.  ascribed  to  Agha  pl-Mazarl  and  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Museum  of  Oran);  Pellissier  de 
Rcynaud,  Annales  Algériennes  (3  Vols.,  Paris 
und  Algier,  1854),  passim;  W.  Esterhazy,  AV- 
tice  sur  le  Maghzen  d'Otan  (Algier,  1838);  do., 
De  la  Domination  turque  dans  l'ancienne  Ré¬ 
gence  d'Alger  (Paris,  1840),  p.  26b  et  seq.  ; 
Desmichels,  0:  an  sous  le  commandement  du  Gén . 
Desmichels  (Paris,  1835),  passim;  C.  Roussct, 
Les  Commencements  d'une  conquête ,  in  the  AV- 
vue  des  deux  Mondes  (1885  et  seq,),  passim; 
Ahmed  b.  Kbalid  al-Nî*irI  al-Slawï,  Kitab  al* 
Istikfâ  (Cairo,  1312),  iv.  184 — 192. 

(A.  Cour.) 

DWlN,  formerly  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  cities  in  Armenia,  now  an  unimportant 
village  south  of  Eriwîn,  a  little  above  the  ruins 
of  Artaxata  (Artashat),  in  Lat.  40e*  N.  The  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  Armenian  name  Dwln,  Syriac  D«win, 
Greek  AoCßtoc  (Procopius),  Arab.  Dabll,  is  un¬ 
known;  the  forms  Dovin  and  Tovin,  which  fre¬ 
quently  occur,  are  wrong.  The  city  was  founded 
by  the  Säsänid  Khusraw  II,  who  built  it  in  3 50 
as  the  capital  of  the  Persian  section  of  Armenia. 
When,  on  the  deposition  of  the  last  Arsakid,  Ar- 
tatSjih  in  429,  Persian  Armenia  was  completely 
incorporated  in  the  Sîsânid  empire,  the  seat  of 
the  Persian  government  was  transferred  to  Dwln; 
cf.  above  p.  437n.  Under  the  Arabs  also  Dwln 
retained  this  position;  throughout  the  Caliphate 
it  was  the  capital  of  Muslim  Armenia;  see  above 
p.  444  *.  In  the  middle  ages  the  town  had  a  large 
population  and  was  celebrated  for  the  cloths  and 
carpets  manufactured  in  it  and  the  surrounding 
district  (particularly  apprec.ated  wxre  its  purple 
carpets)  ;  sec  above  p.  446K 

Bibliography :  Yäkat,  Mu' {(jam  (cd.  Wüs¬ 
tenfeld),  s.  v.  Dabll;  Le  Strange,  The  Lands  cf 
the  East,  Caliph,  (1905),  p.  182;  Ritter,  Erd - 
kunde ,  ix.  616;  Fr.  Spiegel,  Eranische  Alter* 
tumskunde ,  i.  (1S71),  S.  149;  H.  Hübschmann 
in  the  Indogerm.  Forsch .,  xvi.  365,  422;  H. 
Thopdschian  in  the  Zeitschr,  f,  armen.  Eh  Hot,, 
ii.  p.  51-52;  Ghazarian,  ibid.  p.  209,  and  Thop¬ 
dschian  in  the  Mitteil,  des  Seminars  f.  orient . 
Sprach,,  IVestasiat,  Stud.,  1904,  p.  115  et  seq., 
147;  1905,  p.  170;  Tournebize,  Hist,  polit,  et 
retig.  de  l'Arménie  (Paris,  1910),  p.  868  (Index). 

(M.  Strkck.) 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS, 

(Provisional  list). 


P.  Sib)  L  17  from  below,  read  *437  (1045)’*  for 
•about  422  (1031)"  —  P.  89*,  1.  9  et  seq.,  delete 
the  statement  that  AbB  Haiyftn  wrote  a  history 
of  Spain.  —  P.  145b  ult.,  add:  there  is  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  his  reign  and  writings  in  al-I£hazradjf, 
History  of  the  Resuliyy  Dynasty ,  transi,  by  Red- 
house,  ii.  110—141.  —  P.  367  et  seq*  Arabia, 
note  that  the  coins  on  PI.  vii.  are  enlarged  to 
twice  their  size.  —  P.  429*  1.  20,  read  “Arcshqüt” 
for  “RashqUn”.  P-  459lN  add:  T.  \V.  Arnold,  The 
Preae hing  of  Islam,  chap.  v.  —  P.  519'',  add  to 
Bibliography  of  Awrangzkb,  S.  Lanc-Poole,  Au- 
rangsib ,  (Oxford  1893);  Irvine,  The  Emperor 
Aurangzeb  Atamgir ,  in  Indian  Antiquary ,  19H, 
p.  69 — 85.  —  P.  542:i,  after  1.  19  insert:  Azov  [see 
AZAK  p.  5291].  —  P.  543,  Baai.uk K  ;  read  “striped” 
for  “stripped”  in  first  line  of  ‘Explanation’  on  plan. 
—  P.  546a  1.  38,  add:  see  also  bAbI  and  it  All  A* 
ALLAH.  —  P.  550h,  add  to  Bibliography:  A.  J. 
Butler,  Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt,  (Index).  —  P.  579B 
1.  22,  read  “1873”  for  “1843”.  —  P.  595'’,  add  to 
DAI  RAM  KUAN:  His  Diwan  has  recently  been  pu¬ 
blished  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indien  by  Dr.  E.  Deni¬ 
son  Ross.  —  P.  5991»,  after  baiyCmîya,  insert 
HAJAZET  [see  iiäya/Iu,  p.  684  et  **/.].  —  P.  6961 
1.  3,  read  “1905”  for  “1895”.  —  P.  712*,  1.  40. 
Add:  II.  II.  the  Nawab  Sultan  Jahan,  An  Account 
of  my  Life.  (London,  1910).  —  1*.  7 36s  1.  38,  in¬ 
stead  of  “Barges  etc.”,  read  :  Brossclard  iff  our  n.  As. 
1876,  i.  159 — 179;  for  the  other  view  cf.  Egui- 
laz,  Resena  historien  de  la  Conquis  ta  del  Keine 


de  Granada  por  los  Reyes  CatolUos ,  p,  74 — 78) 
wrongly  believed  he  had  found  Boabdil’s  tomb  In 
Tlemcen,  but  he  really  died  in  exile  in  FSs  in 
940  =  1533  (or  perhaps  as  early  as  924  =  1518).  — 
P.  736h,  1.  10  from  bottom,  add:  see  also  F.  de 
Castro  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Dozy,  Histories 
de  los  Musulmanes  Es  panel  es ,  ii.  431 — 436.  — 
P.  784a  1.  38,  add:  a  lithographed  edition  of 
Bukhari’s  al- A  dab  al-mujrad  in  the  recension  of 
Ahmad  b.  cAbd  al-ßjalil  al-Bazzâr  (fuller  than  the 
corresponding  chapter  in  the  Sahih ),  was  published 
in  Cairo  in  1306  a.  H.  —  P.  838s,  add  to  Biblio 
graphy  :  Eanncs  de  Azurara,  Chronica  TEl  Rei  D • 
Joao ,  i.  3  (Lissabon  1644);  Matthacus  de  Pisano 
De  Bello  Septcnsi  (  Inédit  os  de  His  tor  ia  portugueza , 
i.  Lissabon  1790  p.  7 — 57);  Yriarte,  Sous  la  tente 
(Paris  1853),  p.  5 — 24;  Mouliéras,  Le  Maroc  in¬ 
connu,  ii.  (Paris  1899),  p.  701 — 733.  —  P.  850», 
1.  19,  read“  Ho-Chou”  for  “IIsi-Ning-Fu”.  —  P.  902b, 
I.  3  from  below  and  last  line,  read  and 

*>r  *pÿçi  and  pÿrn”  —  P-  9*7S 

1.  14  from  foot,  read  “NVmSnl”  for  •XumSLnf”.  — 
P.  939a,  add  to  Bibl.  of  Dénia:  do.  Mcchéhid hijo 
de  Yusuf  y  Ali  hijo  de  Moche  hid  in  Homenajt 
d  Codera  (Zaragoza  1 904),  p.  41 1 — 434.  —  P.  1014», 
1.  8,  read  “DjanhulAt”  for  “PjambulAt”.  — 
P.  I0i6‘  1.  11,  read  “Tuch”  for  “Fuch”.  —  P.  1036*, 
1.  10  from  bottom,  read  “À'üV</”  for 
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